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GENER 

GENERATION  is  that  function  of  the  animal  econo- 
my by  which  Che'  fpecies  > is  perpetuated.  Inanimate 
matter  and  unorganized  bodies  are  fubjeCl  to  no  alterations, 
and  would  never  change  their  condition,  did  not  external 
forces  deftroy  or  modify  them.  On  the  contrary,  organized 
bodies,  very  different  from  thefe  inert  maffes,  are  active 
media  of  new  combinations  and  changes  ; they  undergo  al- 
terations, and  are  even  deftroyed  by  the  exercife  of  their  own 
powers,  the  entire  ceffation  of  which  delivers  up  their  fpoils 
to  the  grand  circle  of  changes,  which  organized  matter  is 
conftantly  undergoing.  Although  fome  of  thefe  bodies  may 
laft  for  a century,  while  the  greater  number  live  only  for  a 
few  years,  days,  or  even  hours,  this  unequal  duration,  thefe 
moments  or  ages  of  exiltence,  are  nothing  with  refpeCl  to 
nature,  and  the  death  which  fne  allots  to  man,  to  the 
plant  or  the  infeft,  is  not  the  lefs  neceffary  and  certain.  But, 
if  individuals  are  facrificed  and  perifh,  the  fpecies  furvive 
and  are  immortal ; by  a conftant  and  general  law,  animated 
bodies  never  die  altogether,  but  are  renewed  and  perpetuated 
by  various  modes  of  re-produftion.  Some  terminate  their 
vital  courfe  while  others  are  beginning  it  ; and  never,  fays 
Lucretius,  does  morning  or  night  vifit  the  globe,  without 
having  funeral  lamentations  round  a bier,  and  the  plaintive 
cries  of  an  infant  in  the  cradle.  There  is  a conflant  alter- 
nation of  deaths  and  births,  of  lofTes  and  reparations  ; and 
the  torch  of  life  is  rapidly  tranfmitted  in  the  feries  of  fuc- 
ceeding  generations  ; “ quafi  curyentes  vitai  lampada  tra- 
dunt.’’  At  a certain  point  of  elevation  in  the  fcale  of  ani- 
mal exigence,  this  objeCt  is  accomplifhed  by  a double  feries 
of  organs,  executing  very  different  functions  ; and  re -pro- 
duction is  effected  by  a true  procefs  of  generation,  under  the 
influence  of  that  phyficai  feeling,  the  Venus,  whofe  univer- 
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ATI  ON. 

fal  empire  and  irrefiftible  attractions  are  fo  beautifully  deli, 
neated  by  the  Roman  poet. 

“ JEneadum  genetrix,  hominum  divumque  voluptas, 
Alma  Venus!  coeli  fubter  labentia  figna 
Quae  mare  navigerum,  quae  terras  frugiferenteis 
Concelebras  ; per  Te  quoniam  genus  omne  animantum 
Concipitur,  vilitque  exortum  lamina  fobs  : 

Te,  Dea,  te  fugiunt  ven.ti,  te  nubila  cadi, 

Adventumque  tuum  : tibi  fuaves  daedala  tellus 
Submittit  flores  ; tibi  rident  aequora  pontr, 

Placatumque  nitet  diffufo  lumine  ccelum. 

Nam,  fimul  ac  fpecies  patefa&a  eft  verna  diei, 

Et  referata  viget  genitabilis  aura  Favonii  ; 

Aeriae  primum  volucres,  te,  Diva,  tuumque 
Significant  initum,  perculfse  corda  tua  vi. 

Inde  ferae  pecudes  perfaltant  pabula  laeta, 

Et  rapidos  tranant  amnes  ; ita,  capta  lepore, 

Illecebrifque  tuis  omnis  natura  animantum 
Te  fequitur  cupide,  quo  quamque  inducere  pergis, 
Denique,  per  maria,  ac  montes,  fluviofque  rapaces, 
Frondiferafque  domos  avium,  campofque  virentes, 
Omnibus  incutiens  blandum  per  peCtora  amorem, 

Efficis,  ut  cupide  generatim  fecla  propagent. 

Generation  is  the  greateft  myftery  prefented  to-  our  view- 
in  the  economy  of  living  bodies  ; and  its  real  nature  is  fiill 
involved  in  the  moil  complete  obfeurity..  Hitherto  no  ob- 
fervation  authorizes  us  to  admit  the  fimultaheous  formation 
of  a living  body  in  all  its  parts  ; that  is  to  fay,  by  the  union 
of  particles  fuddenly  brought  together.  The  comparifon 
of  generation  with  cryftallization  is  fupported  by  no  juft 
analogy  : cryftals  are  made  up  of  homogeneous  particles, 
attracting  each  other  indiftinCtly,  and  agglutinated  by  their 
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faces,  which  determine  the  order  of  arrangement ; while  living 
bodies  are  compofed  of  numerous  fibres  or  plates,  heterogene- 
ous in  their  competition,  diverfified  in  their  configurations, 
and  deftined  to  particular  fituations,  fo  that  they  can  only 
be  in  one  place,  and  between  other  determined  fibres  or  la- 
mellae. Moreover,  living  bodies,  however  fmall  they  may  be, 
poffefs  all  their  parts  from  the  jRril  moment  of  their  exiflence  ; 
they  grow,  not  by  the  addition  ol  new  layers,  but  by  the 
Sometimes  uniform,  and  fometimes  irregular  devclopement  of 
parts,  all  of  which  exifted  previoufly  to  any  fenfible  growth. 
The  onl}'  circumftance  belonging  to  all  kinds  of  generation, 
and.confequently  the  only  effential  circumftance  in  the  pro- 
•cefs  is,  that  every  living  body,  at  the  firft  periods  of  its  fen- 
fible exiftence,  is  attached  to  a larger  bodv,  of  the  fame  fpe- 
•cies  with  itfeif,  that  it  makes  a part  of  this  larger  body,  and 
is  nourifhed  by  its  juices  for  a certain  length  of  time.  Its 
fubfequent  feparation  conftitutes  its  birth;  which  may  be 
produced  limply  from  the  life  of  the  larger  body,  and  the 
confequent  developement  of  the  fmaller,  without  the  aid  of 
any  occafional  caufe.  Thus,  in  its  elfence,  generation , as  far 
as  we  can  underhand  it,  is  only  the  appearance  of  a fmall 
organized  body  upon  or  in  fome  part  of  another  and  larger 
one,  from  which  it  will  be  feparated,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  period,  in  order  to  affume  an  independent  and  ifolat- 
ed  exiftence.  All  the  afts  or  organs,  which  co-operate  in 
the  procefs,  in  a certain  claffes  of  organized  bodies,  are  only 
acceffary  to  this  primary  function.  When  the  function  is 
thus  reduced  to  its  moll  fimpl?  ftate,  it  conftitutes  th egetnmi- 
parous , or  generation  by  fhoots.  In  this  way  buds  are  form- 
ed on  trees,  and  developed  into  branches,  which  will  form 
future  trees,  by  means  of  flips  or  cuttings.  The  polype 
(hydra)  and  the  fea  anemone  (aftinia)  multiply  in  this  man- 
ner ; fome  worms  are  propagated  by  a divifion  of  their  body, 
and  mull  therefore  be  arranged  in  the  fame  divifion.  This 
mode  of  generation  requires  no  diftinftion  of  fex,  no  copu- 
lation, nor  any  particular  organ.  Other  modes  of  genera- 
tion are  accompliflied  in  appropriate  organs  : the  germs  ap- 
pear in  a definite  fituation  of  the  body,  and  the  affiitance 
of  certain  operations  is  required  for  their  further  develope- 
ment. Thefe  operations  conftitute  fecundation,  and  fuppofe 
the  exiftence  of  fexual  parts  ; which  may  either  be  feparate 
or  united  in  the  fame  individual.  The  fecundated  or  fecun- 
dable  fex,  in  which  the  germ  is  found,  is  the  female  ; and 
the  fecundating  fex,  the  alb  fiance  of  which  is  neceffary  for 
the  complete  developement  of  the  germ,  is  the  male.  The 
office  of  the  latter  is  that  of  furnifhing  the  fecundating  or 
ferhinal  fluid  : but  the  manner  in  which  that  contributes  to 
the  developement  of  the  germ,  is  not  yet  fettled  by  phyfiolo- 
gifts.  Some,  forming  their  opinions  from  the  human  fubjeft 
and  the  mammalia,  where  the  germs  are  imperceptible  before 
fecundation,  fuppofe  that  thefe  are  created  by  the  mixture  of 
the  male  fluid,  with  that  which  they  fuppofe  to  exift  in  the 
female  ; or  that  they  pre-exift  in  the  male  femen,  and  that 
the  female  only  furnilhes  them  with  an  abode.  Others  con- 
fult  the  analogy  of  the  other  claffes  of  animals,  and  of 
plants.  In  feveral  inftances,  particularly  in  the  frog,  the 
germ  may  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  ovum  of  the  female 
before  fecundation  : its  pre-exiftence  may  be  inferred,  in 
other  cafes,  from  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  organically  con- 
nefted  to  the  ovum,  when  it  is  firft  vifible.  For  it  is  agreed 
on  all  fides,  that  the  ovum  exifts  in  the  female  before  fecun- 
dation, fince  virgin  hens  lay  eggs,  See.  From  this  analogy, 
thefe  phyfiologifts  conclude,  that  the  germ  pre-exifts  in  all 
females  ; and  that  the  fecundating  liquor  is  a ftimulus  which 
bellows  on  it  an  independent  life,  by  awakening  it,  in  a man- 
ner, from  the  fpecies  of  lethargy,  in  which  it  would  have 
otherwile  conftantly  remained. 


The  origin  of  the  germs,  and  the  mode  of  their  exiftence 
in  the  female  ; whether  they  are  originally  formed  in  all 
their  parts  in  each  individual  by  any  vital  procefs,  or  are  all 
pre-exillent,  being  inclofed  in  each  other,  or  whether  they 
are  diffeminated  through  the  body,  and  require  a concourle 
of  circumftances  to  bring  them  into  a fituation  favourable  for 
their  developement,  are  queliions,  which  it  is  utterly  impof- 
fiblc  for  us  to  decide  in  the  prelent  ftate  of  our  knowledge. 
Thefe  points  have  rcr  a long  time  been  agitated  by  phyfiolo- 
gifts; but  the  difeuffion  feems  now  to  be  abandoned  by 
univerfal  confcnt. 

The  combination  of  the  fexes,  and  the  mode  of  fecun- 
dation, are  fubieft  to  great  variety.  In  fome  inllances,  the 
two  fexes  are  united  in  the  fame  individual,  and  fecundation 
is  accomplifncd  without  any  extraneous  aid ; fuch  are  the 
hermaphrodite  and  monoYcous  plants,  the  acephalous  molluf- 
ca,  and  the  echinodermatous  animals.  In  others,  each  indi- 
vidual poffeffes  both  fexes,  but  requires  the  affiftance  of  an- 
other, which  it  fecundates,  and  by  which  it  is  fecundated. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  gafteropodous  mollufca,  and  with 
feveral  worms.  There  are  diftinft  individuals,  male  and  fe- 
male, in  other  claffes ; as,  for  inllance,  in  the  dioicous  plants, 
in  all  animals,  which  have  a vertebral  column,  in  the  cephalo- 
podous  and  fome  gafteropodous  mollufca,  in  fome  worms,  in 
the  cruftacea,  and  in  infefts  ; in  Ihort,  in  the  far  largell  por- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Fecundation  is  accompliflied  in  plants  by  means  of  a liquor 
contained  in  fmall  capfules,  which  refemble  a fine  powder  in 
appearance,  lodge  on  the  female  organs,  and,  burfting,  depo- 
fit  their  contents.  In  animals,  the  liquor  is  always  applied 
immediately  upon  or  about  the  germs  ; and  in  many  cafes 
it  is  not  brought  in  contaft  with  the  ova,  until  they  have 
been  laid,  as  in  the  bony  and  oviparous  fifties,  and  the  cepha- 
lopodous  mollufca  : here  the  males  and  females  have  no  com- 
merce. Sometimes,  as  in  the  frog  and  toad,  copulation  is 
neceffary  in  order  to  determine  the  difeharge  of  the  ova  and 
femen,  but  fecundation  is  ftill  performed  out  of  the  body. 
Laftly,  in  the  great  majority  of  inftances,  the  feminal  liquor, 
introduced  by  the  male  into  the  body  of  the  female,  fecun- 
dates the  ova  before  they  are  laid.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the 
mammalia,  birds,  mod  reptiles,  and  fome  fifties,  in  the  herma- 
phrodite gafteropodous  mollufca,  in  the  cruftacea  and  infefts. 
The  union  of  the  two  fexes, or  the  aft  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plifhed,  is  called  copulation.  In  all  the  laft-mentioned  orders 
ova  may  be  difeharged  without  previous  copulation,  as  in  the 
preceding  ones.  But  they  receive  no  further  developement  ; 
nor  can  they  be  fecundated  when  thus  voided.  The  effeft 
of  a Angle  copulation  varies  in  its  degree  ; it  ufually  feenn- 
dates  one  generation  only,  and  produces  one  pregnancy  ; 
but  fometimes,  as  in  poultry,  feveral  eggs  are  fecundated, 
and  afterwards  difeharged  fucceffively  : ftill,  however,  they 
only  form  one  generation.  In  a very  few  inftances,  one  aft 
of  copulation  fecundates  feveral  generations,  which  can  pro- 
pagate their  fpecies  without  the  aid  of  the  male.  In  the 
plant-loufe  (aphis)  the  fpecies  has  been  continued  through 
eight  generations  from  one  copulation  ; and  in  fome  mono- 
culi,  through  twelve  or  fifteen. 

When  the  germ  is  detached  from  the  ovary,  its  means  of 
exiftence  may  be  more  or  lefs  complete.  In  moll  animals  it 
is  accompanied  by  an  organized  mafs,  to  which  it  is  connect- 
ed by  means  of  veffels.  The  abforption  of  this  ferves  for  its 
nutrition  and  developement,  until  the  period  of  its  indepen- 
dent exiftence.  It  derives  nothing  therefore  from  the  body 
of  the  mother,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  coverings,  va- 
rying in  number  and  folidity.  The  germ,  together  with  its 
mafs  of  nourishment,  and  the  furrounding  membranes,  confti- 
tutes  an  egg,  or  ovum  ; and  the  animals,  which  produce  their 
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yousg  in  ‘Iiis  Kate,  are  denominated  oviparous.  In  moft  of 
thefe  tlie  germ  contained  in  the  egg  is  not  developed,  or 
hatched,  until  that  pait  has  quitted  the  body  of  the  mother, 
or  has  been  laid : whether  it  be  neceffary  that  it  Ihould  be 
afterwards  fecundated,  as  in  many  fifhes,  or  that  it  requires 
only  the  application  of  artificial  heat  for  its  incubation,  as  in 
birds  ; or  that  the  natural  heat  of  the  climate  is  fuffieient, 
as  in  reptiles,  infects,  & c.  Thefe  are  itriftly  oviparous 
animals. 

Tiie  ovum,  after  being  fecundated,  and  detached  from  the 
ovarium,  remains  in  fome  animals  within  the  body  of  the  mo- 
ther, until  the  contained  germ  be  developed  and  hatched. 
Thefe  are  falfe  viviparous  animals,  or  ovo-viviparous.  The 
viper  and  fome  filhes  afford  inftances  of  this  procefs. 

The  mammalia  alone  are  truly  viviparous  animals.  Their 
germ  poffeffes  no  provifion  of  nourifhment,  but-  grows  by 
what  it  derives  from  the  juices  of  the  mother.  For  thispur- 
pofe  it  is  attached  to  the  internal  furface  of  the  uterus,  and 
fometimes  by  accident  to  other  parts,1  by  a kind  of  root,  or 
infinite  ramification  of  veffels,  called  a placenta.  It  is  not 
therefore  completely  feparated  from  the  mother  by  its  cover- 
ings : and  it  does  not  come  into  the  world  until  it  can  enjoy 
an  independent  organic  exiftence.  The  mammalia  cannot 
therefore  be  faid  to  poifefs  an  ovum,  in  the  fenfe  which  we 
have  affigned  to  that  term. 

According  to  this  (ketch  of  the  fubjeft,  generation  may 
be  faid  to  coniift  of  four  functions,  differing  in  their  import- 
ance, and  in  the  number  of  animals,  to  which  they  belong, 
•vise-:  lit.  The  production  of  the  germ , which  is  a conftar.t 
circumftance  : 2dly.  Fecundation,  which  belongs  only  to 
thofe  inftances  where  there  is  a diltinftion  of  fexes  : 3dly. 
Copulation,  which  is  confined  to  thofe  kinds  of  fexual  gene- 
ration in  which  fecundation  is  accomplilhed  within  the  body: 
laftly,  Utero-gejlation,  which  belongs  exclufively  to  viviparous 
generation.  The  generative  organs  may  be  molt  naturally 
arranged  according  to  this  diftribution  of  the  partial  func- 
tions,' which  they  execute.  The  fimple  production  of  a 
germ,  or  gemmiparous  generation,  may  be  accomplilhed  at 
any  point  of  the  body,  and  has,  therefore,  no  peculiar 
organ.  Sex,ual  generation  demands  an  organ  for  the  produc- 
tion of  germs,  and  another  for  that  of  the  fecundating  liquor. 
Modes  of  union  are  neceffarv  when  copulation  takes  place  : 
and  geltation  requires  a receptacle  adapted  to  the  abode  of 
the  foetus.  Thus  we  have  preparatory  and  preferving  or- 
gans ; inftruments  of  copulation  ; and  organs  of  education. 
Thofe  of  the  two  firft  dalles  are  divided  into  male  and  fe- 
male ; the  laft  belong  to  the  latter  fex  only.  The  prepara- 
tory and  preferving  organs  of  the  males  fecrete  the  femen, 
and  the  other  fluids  which  are  to  be  mingled  with  it,  and  re- 
tain thefe  fecretions.  They  confift,  in  their  moft  compli- 
cated form,  i ft.  Of  the  tefliclcs,  which  prepare  the  feminal 
fluid,  and  conduct  it,  either  into  a particular  refervoir,  or 
into  a canal,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  out  of  the.  body,  or 
into  a cloaca,  from  which  it  is  in  .ike  manner  ejefted  : 2dly. 
Of  the  vcficula  fcminales,  fuppofed  to  be  refervoirs  for  the  fe- 
men : 3dly.  Of  the:  prof  ate  glands  ; and,  qthly.  Of  Cow  peris 
glands,  which  feparate  a peculiar  fluid,  mixed  with  the  femen 
at  the  time  of  coition.  The  tefticles  are  abfent  in  the  laft 
claffes  only  of  the  animal  kingdom,  where  generation  is  per- 
formed by  a fimple  divifion  of  the  animal,  or  by  (hoots.,. 
They  exift  in  all  the  claffes  of  vertebral  animal  and,  of  the 
invertebral  divifion,  in  the  mollufca,,  cruftacea,  infects,  and 
moft  vermes.  Their  number,  ftrufture,.  See.  differ  ven  much 
in  thefe  various  claffes.  The  vehicular,  predates,  and  Co w- 
per’s  glands,  being  lefs  effential  in  their  funftions,  are  much 
lefs  generally  found,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  firft. 
claffes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  preparatory  female 
organs  Ibr.ve  the  purpofe  of  developing  and  preferving  the 


germs.  Their  exiftence  is  as  general  as  that  of  the  pacts 
juft  mentioned  ; but  they  are  much  more  fimple  ih  the  firft 
clafs  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  confift  of  two  bodies 
fimilar  in  form,  fize,  and  ftrufture,  and  named  by  mqdern 
phyfiologifts  ovaria , in  order  to  exprefsmore  accurately,  than 
by  their  old  name  of  teftes,  the  fun  ft  ion  to  which  they  are 
deftined.  In  faft,  if  their  ftrufture,  confidered  limply,  in 
man,  and  molt  of  the  mammalia,  leave  any  doubt  concerning 
their  office,  its  nature  is  fo  evident  in  the  other  claffes,  that 
their  funftion  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized.  In  all  the  claffes 
which  fucceed  the  mammalia,  the  ovary  or  ovaries  Cerve  evi- 
dently for  the  produftion  and  prefervation  of  the  germs  or 
ova,  which  are  formed  in  thefe  bodies  previoully  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  male.  Analogy  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  fame  circumftance  holds  good  in  the  mammalia  ; and  this 
cor.clufion  is  one  of  the  moft  important  refultsfrom  the  ftudy 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  phyfiology. 

The  organs  of  copulation,  in  the  male  fex,  confift  of  one 
or  more  projecting  bodies,  called  penes,  generally  perforated 
by  a canal,  named  the  urethra,  capable  of  being  introduced 
into  the  female  organs,  in  order  to  convey  to  them  the  fecun- 
dating liquor,  or  for  the  fimple  purpofe  of  producing  an  irri- 
tation neceffary  for  conception  ; or  they  are  fupernumerary 
members,  enabling  the  male  to  grafp  and  hold  the  female. 
In  the  latter  fex,  the  copulating  organs  confift  of  canals, 
particularly  defigned  to  receive  the  male  penis,  or  give,  paf- 
fage  to  the  produfts  of  conception  : or  of  cavities,  which- 
ferve  alfo  for  other  purpofes,  but  which,  at  the  time  of  copu- 
lation, receive  the  penis,  and  tranfmit  the  fecundating  liquor 
to  the  educating  organs. 

The  educating  organs  receive  the  germ  or  ovum,  after  its 
detachment, from  the  ovarium, retain  it  for  a greater  orlefs  length 
of  time, contribute  in  a more  or  lefsdireft  manner  to  itsgrowth, 
and  convey  it  out  of  the  body  : or  they  furnilh  nourilhment  to 
the  young,  when  born,  or  afford  it  a temporary  lodging. 
They  are,  therefore,  divided  into  external  and  internal  parts. 
The  latter  may  be  again  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds. 
The  firft  of  thefe  are  fimple  canals,  through  which  the  germ 
or  ovum  is  to  pafs,  either  in  order  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
body  (as in  the  egg),  or  to  be  tranfmitted  into  the  parts  of 
the  fecond  defeription.  The  latter  are  very  dilatable  bags, 
to  the  parietes  of  which  the  germ  is  attached  by  means  of 
veffels  conveying  the  materials  of  its  nutrition,  and  preferv- 
ing it  in  this  way  until  it  has  acquired  a certain  degree  of' 
growth.  Organs  of  the  firft  kind  are  formed  in  the  four 
claffes  of  vertebral  animals  ; and  are  called  Fallopian  tubes  in 
the  mammalia,  oviduEls  in  the  birds,  reptiles,  and  fillies. 
Parts  of  the  latter  defeription  belong, to  the  mammalia  only, 
and  are  the  uterus.  The  external?  educating  organs  are,  in 
the  mammalia,,  the  mammary  glands  fecreting  the  milk  by 
which  the  young  are  nouriihed  ; or  receptacles,  in  which 
they  are  retained  for  a time,  in  a few  genera.  One  kind  of 
reptiles  only  pofieffes  analogous  pouches. 

To  fill  up  the  outline  which  we  have  prefented  to  our 
readers  in.  the  preceding  (ketch,  would  require  a detailed  de- 
feription  of  organs  varying  almoft  infinitely  in  form  and 
ftrufture  in  the  different  claffes  of  organized  bodies.  Thefe 
details  will  be  found  in  the  proper  articles  of  the  Cyclo- 
paedia, relating  to  vegetable  and  comparative  anatomy  : this 
general  view  has  been  thought  neceffary,.  as  introduftory  and 
explanatory.  The  remainder  of  this  article  v ill  be  devoted 
to  the  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of  the  generative  organs  in 
the  human  fubjeft.  The  growth  and  de  relopement  of  the 
ovum  in  the  uterus  have  been  confidered  under  the  article 
Embr.yo,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  mammary  gland  will  be 
found  under  Breast. 

The  preceding  account  will  Ihew  what  various  methods 
are. employed  by  nature  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  races,  of 
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organized  beings ; this  feems  to  hftve  been  a very  leading  ob- 
ject, and  one  accordingly,  in  which  (he  lias  developed  all  the 
fertility  of  her  refources.  Scarcely  can  fuch  divernfied  phe- 
nomena be  reduced,  by  artificial  clnliirications,  to  any  com- 
mon and  conftant  laws  : new  faCts  fpeedily  modify  or  overturn 
the  previous  generalizations ; and  imagination  can  fcarcely  con- 
ceive any  poffible  forms  of  propagation  which  obfervation 
does  not  foon  realize.  The  generative  functions  should  be 
particularly  attended  to  by  thofe  who  are  employed  in  de- 
lineating the  manners  of  animals.  They  will  probably  find 
that  the  propenfities  and  habits  of  each  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  propagation  ; and  that  the  charac- 
ter of  its  wants,  pleafures,  and  labours,  its  fociability  and  per- 
fectibility, and  the  extent  or  importance  of  itsrelations  either  to 
other  fpecies  or  to  the  various  external  bodies  or  agents,  parti- 
cularly depend  on  the  circumftances  or  conditions  to  which  its 
reproduction  is  fubjected,  and  on  the  difpolition  of  the  or- 
gans employed  for  this  purpofe.  This  is  certainly  very 
much  the  cafe  with  man,  which  is  the  objeCt  of  our  prefent 
inveftigation. 

Man  belongs  to  one  of  thofe  claffes  of  the  more  compli- 
cated and  perfeCt  animals,  where  propagation  is  effected  by 
the  concurrence  of  two  beings,  whofe  organization,  poffeff- 
ing  moft  circumftances  in  common,  is  diftinguifhed  by  certain 
particular  traits.  He  quits  the  womb  of  his  mother  with 
organs  capable  of  refilling  the  imprefiions  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  of  aflimilating  food  to  his  own  lubftance  : he  can  already 
live  by  his  own  independent  powers.  He  is  not  deftined  to 
remain,  like  the  oviparous  animal,  included  in  a foreign  en- 
velop, and  to  continue  for  an  indeterminate  length  of  time 
in  a ftate  of  inaCtion  which  hardly  differs  from  non-exiftence  : 
he  does  not  wait  until  creative  warmth  bellows  on  him  mo- 
tion and  life,  amid  the  nutritive  fluids  prepared  beforehand 
by  nature,  like  thofe  in  which  the  embryo  of  the  ferpent, 
the  tortoife,  or  the  bird  fwims  for  a long  time  as  an  inviftble 
point.  The  human  foetus  has  been  fupported  in  the  uterus 
by  fluids  animalized  in  the  veffels  of  the  mother  : it  fu'bfifts, 
immediately  after  birth,  on  milk,  prepared  in  organs  fet 
apart  for  that  office.  The  duration  of  geftation,  that  of 
infancy,  during  which  the  aid  of  the  parents  is  indifpenfible, 
and  the  epoch  of  puberty,  or  the  moment  at  which  the  ge- 
nerative faculty  is  manifefted  by  fcnfihle  ftgns,  differ  greatly 
in  the  different  fpecies  of  animals  ; thefe  circumftances  are 
not  connected  together  by  uniform  or  conftant  relations. 

Man,  like  all  the  more  perfect  animals,  is  not  born  with 
the  power  of  reproducing  the  fpecies.  The  organs,  which 
are  at  a future  period  to  exercife  this  funCtion,  are  now  com- 
pletely inactive,  and  the  appetites  which  folicit  their  aCtion  do  not 
exift.  The  time  of  puberty  ; — the  epochaat  which  the  frame 
andpdwers  of  thebeing  receive  their  full  developement,  isalfo 
the  period  at  which  the  generative  organs,  recovered  from 
their  lethargy,  affume  an  active  ftate,  and  become  capable 
of  exerciftng  their  functions.  The  duration  of  infancy  is 
longer,  and  the  age  of  puberty  is  later  in  man  than  in  any 
animals  ; although  the  term  of  geftation  is  fhorter  than  in 
fome  other  fpecies.  Thefe  circumftances  mull  have  a ver)'- 
marked  influence  on  the  wants,,  the  faculties,  and  the  habits  of 
the  human  race. 

The  characters  of  the  generative  functions  partake  of  thofe 
which  belong  to  the  animal  and  organic  lives.  Thus,  on 
one  fide,  all  that  precedes  the  union  of  the  fexes,  all  the 
impreffions  made  on  one  by  the  charms  which  nature  has  be- 
llowed on  the  other,  belong  to  the  fenfes  ; this  very  union 
rs  an  a£t  of  the  external  life,  to  which  animals  are  impelled 
by  inftifidt,  over  which  reafon  prefides  to  a certain  degree  in 
man.  ..The  influence  of  habit  is  alfo  perceived  here  ; but 
inftead  of  blunting  the  enjoyment,  it  renders  it  rather  more 
gcute,  aad  often  gives  rife  to  factitious  wants.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  fecretion  of  the  fluid,  by  the  emifiion  of 
Winch  man  contributes  to  the  reproductive  procefs,  the 
myfterious  work  of  conception,  the  developement  of  the  new 
being,  &c.  all  belong  to  the  organic  life. 

Sexual  Diji'inEhons . — Some  ancient  philofophers  have  held 
on  this  fubject  opinions  very  injurious  to  the  fair  fex,  and  in- 
deed fo  manifeftly  whimfic  d and  ridiculous,  that  a ample 
ftatement  of  them  will  fhew  their  abfurdity.  Woman,  in 
the  opinion  of  Ariftotle,  is  an  imperfeCl  man,  an  ill-formed 
and  imbecile  individual  ; \vhile  man  is  characterized  by  the 
attiibutes  of  ftrengtnand  power.  Galen  goes  even  further, 
and  confounding  the  fexes  in  thofe  very  parts,  where  their  dif- 
tinguifhing  characters  are  the  moft  unequivocally  marked,  ad- 
mits no  other  differences  between  the  male  and  female  gene- 
rative oigans  than  iuchas  may  be  deduced  from  developement 
and  fiiuation.  ^ He  does  not  regard  even  the  addition  of  the 
uterus  in  the  female  as  an  objection  to  this  opinion,  but, 
bending  nature  to  Ins  hypotheiis,  he  reprefents  this  organ  as 
being  turned  infide  outwards  in  man  to  envelope  the  glands  in 
whicn  ine  femmal  fluid. is  elaborated.  This  itrange  paradox 
has  been  adopted  by  numerous  writers,  and  is  hardly  yet 
completely  abandoned.  Daubenton  calls  the  clitoris  a penis 
in  miniature  ; Buffon  turns  the  ovaries  into  tefticles,  and  en- 
deavours i.o  prove  that  the  addition  of  the  uterus  alone  con- 
ftitutes  any  effential  diftinClion  between  the  male  and  female 
parts. 

Some  refemblance  in  the  unimportant  points  of  form  and 
arrangement  gave  rife  to  thele  unfounded  analogies  : pride 
and  fexual  prejudices,  joined  to  the  refults  of  fuperficial  ob- 
fervation, feem  to  have  fo  far  milled  true  philofophers, 
whofe  ftrange  opinions  we  have  juft  alluded  to,  as  to  make 
them  difeover,  in  one  of  the  ftrft  productions  of  nature,  a 
feeble  fketch,  and  a timid  produClion.  Woman  has  appear- 
ed to  them  as  a degradation  and  imperfeCl  copy  of  the  con- 
llitution  of  man,  while,  in  faCl,  file  is  the  moft  effential 
part  of  the  fpecies,  as  contributing  by  far  the  greateft  fliare 
to  the  bufmefs  of  reproduction.  A more  accurate  examina- 
tion will  deitroy  thefe  fuppofed  analogies,  and  prove  'that 
man  and  woman  do  not  differ  in  the  relations  of  more  or  lefs, 
but  that  the  ftruClure  and  functions  of  their  generative  or- 
gans are  different  in  their  kind  ; that  their  whoTe  conftitution 
has  in  each  its  peculiar  type,  the  diftinClive  traits  of  which 
offer  to  our  view  along  chain  of  phyiical  and  moral  effeCts 
more  or  lefs  immediately  dependent  on  the  functions  of  the 
organs  concerned  in  the  bufmefs  of  generation. 

The  characters  of  fex  do  not  therefore  fhew  themfelves  in 
any  fingle  point  ; it  is  not  merely  a particular  organic  ap- 
paratus, nor  theffe  external  forms  which  delight  us,  that 
conftitute  woman  : and  if  ihe  is  principally  characterized  in 
fome  parts,  where  the  fexual  phyfiognomy  is  the  moft  de- 
cidedly expreffed,  if  the  fuperiicia!  traits,  and  the  fvveetly 
rounded  contours,  which  conftitute  her  charms,  form  her  moft 
agreeable  diftinClion,  fhe  is  woman  in  the  eyes  of  the  natu- 
raliit  and  phyfician,  in  all  her  modes  of  exillence,  in  her 
moral  affeClions  as  well  as  in  her  phyfical  fyftem,  in  her  en- 
joyments and  pains  ; in  a word,  all  parts " of  her  exiftence 
bear  the  character  of  fex,  and  prefent  a feries  of  contrails 
and  oppofitions  with  the  correfponding  points  in  man. 

It  is  however  only  at  the  cpocha  of  puberty,  at  that  period 
of  life  called  by  Buffon  “ le  printemps  do  la  nature,  ia  fai- 
fon  des  plaifirs,”  that  the  affcmblage  of  all  the  fexual  traits  is 
exhibited  to  our  obfervation  ; and  that  man  and  woman,  at- 
tracted to  each  other  the  more  forcibly  in  proportion  as  they 
differ,  become  connected  by  various  relations,  which  enlarge 
an  exiftence  hitherto perfonal,  folitary  and  ifolated.  Woman 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  man  by  general  and  particular  dif- 
ferences : the  latter  are  fo  decided  as  to  be  eafily  difeerni- 
ble  at  all  times,  while  the  former,  which  are  our  prefent  ob- 
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jeft,  are  not  always  equally  remarkable,  and  at  one  time 
cannot  be  diltindlly  traced.  In  the  firft  years  of  life,  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  two  fexes  do  not  differ  from  each  other  at 
the  firft  view  ; they  have  nearly  the  fame  general  air,  the 
fame  delicacy  of  organization,  the  fame  gait,  and  the  fame 
voice.  Experiencing  the  fame  wants,  exercifing  the  fame 
fun&ions,  and  often  partaking  together  of  the  fame  infan- 
tile fports,  they  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeftator  who 
watches  them  with  pleafure,  no  ideas  of  diftinguifhing 
charadters  ; they  both  appear  to  him  only  as  awakening  that 
tender  emotion  which  we  always  feel  at  the  contemplation  of 
innocence  joined  to  weaknefs.  Indifferent  and  ifolated,  each 
as  yet  lives  only  for  himfelf ; their  exiilence,  purely  indi- 
vidual and  independent,  exhibits  hitherto  none  of  the  rela- 
tions which  ccnftitute  in  the  fequel  a fource  of  mutual  de- 
pendence. However,  this  equivocal  ftate  does  not  lail  long  : 
man  fpeedily  aflumes  the  features  and  character  which  mark 
his  deilination  ; his  limbs  lofe  the  foftnefs  and  the  gentle 
forms  which  he  partook  with  the  female  ; the  mufcles,  the 
chief  inftrumerits  of  animal  force,  condenfe,  by  their  reite- 
rated contractions,  which  are  confequent  on  more  violent 
and  long  continued  exercife,  the  cellular  fubftance,  which 
filled  their  interfaces  and  gave  a roundnefs  to  their  form  ; 
hence  they  become  more  prominent,  and  give  to  the  limbs 
more  rough  and  decided  outlines.  It  is  no  longer  the  fame 
individual:  the  deeper  tint  of  the  countenance,  the  increafed 
depth  and  ftrength  of  the  tone  of  voice  announce  an  accefs 
of  vigour  neceffary  for  the  purpcfes  of  his  future  character. 
The  timidity  of  infancy  has  given  way  to  an  inftinft  which 
makes  him  defpife  danger  ; he  fears  nothing,  becaufe  the 
impetuous  current  of  his  blood  makes  him  difrcgard  all  ob- 
ftacles.  His  fuperior  ftature,  his  determined  gait,  his  new 
takes  and  ideas  all  confpire  to  mark  in  him  the  image  of 
ftrength,  and  to  give  the  characters  of  that  fex  which  is  to 
proteCt  the  other. 

Woman,  in  advancing  towards  the  age  of  puberty,  de- 
parts from  her  primitive  conftitution  lefs  feniibly  than  man. 
Delicate  and  tender,  fhe  even  retains  fomcthing  of  th  - tempera- 
ment belonging  to  children.  The  texture  of  her  organs 
does  not  lofe  all  its  original  foftnefs.  The  developement, 
produced  by  age  in  all  the  parts  of  her  body,  never  be- 
ftows  on  them  the  fame  degree  of  confidence  which  they  ac- 
quire in  man  : yet,  in  proportion  as  the  traits  of  the  female 
are  fixed,  her  figure,  form  and  proportions  exhibit  differences, 
fome  of  which  did  not  exift  before,  while  others  were  fcarce- 
ly  fenfible.  Although  fine  fets  off  from  the  fame  point  as 
man,  fire  is  developed  in  a manner  peculiar  to  herfelf,  and 
arrives  foonerat  the  term  of  her  developement.  Every  where 
puberty  arrives  earlier  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  fex. 
Has  nature  a greater  talk  to  perform  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  ? Does  it  coil  her  greater  efforts  to  bring  man 
to  perfection  tnan  woman  ? Or  does  the  eafe  which  cha- 
racterizes female  motions  and  aCtions  exhibit  itfelf  already 
in  the  firft  developements  of  her  phyfical  conftitution  i 
Perhaps  nature  terminates  her  work  the  fooner  from  the  fe- 
male organs  being  of  lefs  volume  than  the  male,  as  her  ope- 
rations are  conducted  within  a more  limited  fphere.  How- 
ever we  may  explain  it,  man  is  ft;ll  fubjeCt  to  the  laws 
which  govern  him  in  infancy,  while  woman  experiences  alrea- 
dy a new  mode  of  exiilence,  and  finds  herfelf,  perhaps  with 
ailoniihment,  provided  with  new  attributes  and  fubjeCt  to  a 
dais  of  functions  not  obferved  in  man,  and  hitherto  un- 
known to  herfelf.  From  this  indent  there  is  unfolded  in 
her  a new  chain  of  phyfical  and  moral  relations,  on  which 
depends  that  new  and  attractive  intereit  with  which  ihe  in- 
fpires  man,  and  which  has  already  become  a fource  of  new 
wants  and  affe-Ctions. 


In  running  through  a more  detailed  fketeh  of  the  dif- 
ferences obfervable  in  the  two  fexes,  we  find  them  differing 
in  the  firft  place  in  ftature,  and  in  the  ftze  and  proportions 
of  parts.  The  height  is  lefs  in  the  female,  by  about  one- 
fixth.  The  middle  of  the  body  in  man  is  at  the  fepai  ation 
of  the  lower  limbs  at  the  pubes  : in  woman  it  is  higher, 
and  hence  the  lower  limbs  are  fhorter,  while  the  lumbar  re- 
gion is  longer.  This  gives  to  the  female  fex  in  general,  and 
to  the  Americans  and  Negreffes  in  particular,  that  elegant 
flendernefs  which  diltinguiihes  them.  The  arm  or  leg  of  a 
woman  could  be  immediately  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  a 
man  : the  form  of  thefe  parts  is  much  more  delicate,  and 
lefs  marked  by  decided  prominences.  The  bull  is  r.ot  fo 
broad,  but  more  rounded,  and  particularly  diftinguilhed  by 
the  fize  and  elegant  formation  of  the  breail,  which  is  com- 
monly but  little  developed  in  man,  where  its  greater  develope- 
ment would  be  regarded  as  a deformity.  The  thighs  are 
much  larger,  more  rounded,  and  further  apart ; they  ap- 
proach each  other  below,  fo  that  the  knees  are  (lightly 
turned  in.  The  latter  circumftance  is  fecn  in  the  Venus, 
and  the  whole  formation  of  thefe  parts  is  attended  with  ad- 
vantages in  geftation  and  parturition,  although  the  pecu- 
liarity in  queftion  is  not  feen  in  thofe  females  which  in  com- 
mon opinion  are  the  heft  formed.  The  convexities  deferibed 
by  the  lower  limbs  at  their  upper  part,  and  uniting  them  by 
fuch  happily  rounded  forms  with  the  trunk,  have  a very  ob- 
vious peculiarity  of  character  in  the  fofter  fex.  They  are 
more  prominent,  and  approach  in  their  contour  more  to  the 
hemifpherical  form.  All  other  parts  of  the  lower  limbs  are 
diftinguifhed  by  their  foftly  rounded  outlines.  The  foot  is 
fmaller,  and  the  bafe  of  fupport  for  the  body  i3  proportion- 
ally narrow.  The  leg  gradually  diminifh.es  from  above 
downwards,  inltead  of  fwelling  out  abruptly  at  the  calf. 
The  outlines  of  the  upper  limbs,  are  equally  flowing  and 
foft  ; thus  the  arm  of  woman  is  fatter  and  more  rounded  ; 
the  whole  upper  extremity  correiponds  in  its  comparative 
fhortnefs  and  imallnefs  to  the  general  difference  in  ilature  ; 
and  is  terminated  by  a fmall  hand,  and  finort,  delicate  and 
flexible  fingers. 

We  may  obferve  further  that  the  head  is  fmaller,  the  face 
fhorter,  and  the  neck  longer  in  woman.  The  cheft  is  not  fo 
long,  but  deeper  ; the  abdomen  more  prominent  and  round- 
ed ; the  fhoulders  are  carried  more  backwards,  and  Hand 
out  lefs  from  the  trunk.  Hence  the  breadth  of  this  part  is 
much  lefs  confiderable  than  in  man,  where  the  fhoulders  are 
more  fully  developed  and  more  widely  fet  off,  and  conflutute, 
in  their  comparatively  greater  fize,  a very  impreffive  feature 
of  the  fuperior  ftrength,  which  is  the  attribute  of  the  male 
fex.  In  the  female  trunk,  on  the  contrary,  the  broadelt  part 
is  below  : the  pelvis,  holding  the  organs  of  generation,  be- 
ing principally  concerned  in  the  functions  of  utcro-geffation 
and  parturition,  being,  in  fliort,  the  feat  of  thofe  attributes 
which  efpecially  diflinguifh  the  female,  is  much  more  capa- 
cious than  in  the  male.  Hence  the  fuperior  breadth  of  the 
female  hips  : hence  the  oppofite  characters  of  the  trunk  in 
the  two  fexes,  in  refpett  to  fize.  The  trunk  of  the  female  is 
a pyramid,  with  the  broadeft  part  below  ; that  of  the  male  is 
juft  the  reverie.  Camper  has  fhewn,  that  if  the  body  of  a 
well-formed  man  be  delineated  on  an  elliptical  area,  the 
fhouldei  s pafs  out  of  the  ellipfe,  while  the  pelvis  falls  wuh.in 
it  ; on  the  contrary,  that  the  hips  exceed,  and  the  fhoulders 
fall  within  the  line  in  woman.  (Memoire  fur  le  beau  Ph)  lique). 
In  thofe  fpecimens  of  ancient  art,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
models  of  the  moft  charadteriltic  formation,  the  difference  of 
breadth  in  thefe  parts  amounts  to  one-third  : the  fhoulders 
being  fo  much  broader  in  the  male,  and  the  hips  in  the  fe- 
male. The  greater  breadth  of  the  pelvis  gives  3 broader 
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bafe  of  fupport  to  the  female  trunk  ; and,  as  it  throws  the 
thigh-bones  further  apart  at  their  upper  ends,  produces  the 
increafed  widenefs  of  the  hips.  Hence  in  progreffion  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  more  fenfibly  changed  at  eacli  itep  ; and 
there  is  a perceptible  rolling  of  the  pelvis,  which  charadler- 
izes  the  female  gait.  The  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement 
counterbalances  the  advantages  which  the  broader  bafe  of 
fupport  might  otherwile  have  bellowed  on  the  female  organi- 
zation ; and  the  latter  is,  in  truth,  an  imaginary  fuperioritv, 
fincefhe  feet,  which  are  always  fmall  in  women,  oiler  ulti- 
mately a narrow  furface  for  the  body  to  red  on. 

The  various  pieces  of  the  Ikeleton,  by  their  refpecfive 
difpofition  and  jundtions,  determine  the  elfential  form  of  the 
body,  its  pofition  and  attitudes,  and  the  extent  and  variety 
of  its  motions.  The  charadfers  of  the  general  form,  which 
we  have  already  confidered,  are  therefore  to  be  retraced  in 
the  bones  ; and  in  this  point  of  view  a parallel  of  the  male 
and  female  organization  leads  to  very  important  refults. 
It  is  difficult  to  meet  with  a well-formed  female  Ikeleton, 
where  the  llrudlure  can  exhibit  or  recal  the  leading  traits,of 
the  female  form.  After  much  trouble  and  obfervation, 
Soemmerring  met  with  a fpecimen  of  what  he  coniidered 
the  bed  and  mod  natural  form  in  a young  girl  of  Mentz, 
whofe  form  had  net  been  impaired  by  abfurd  modes  of  dreff- 
ing,  and  who  had  been  fuccefsfully  delivered  a Ihort  time 
before  her  death.  A beautiful  plate  of  this  Ikeleton,  with 
its  defeription,  is  exhibited  in  his  “Tabulafceletifemir.ini, 
jundla  deferiptione,’’  folio,  1797.  The  female  Ikeleton,  on 
the  whole,  is  fmaller  in  all  its  dimenllons,  and  more  (lender 
than  the  male.  The  individual  bones  have  fewer  inequali- 
ties, their  prominences  are  lefs  drongly  marked,  the  grooves 
or  impreffions  more  fuperficial,  all  the  cavities  lefs  deeply 
hollowed  out  : hence  the  furface  feems  more  finely  turned, 
and  is  didinguifhed  by  its  fmoothnefs.  They  are  often  ac- 
tually fofter,  and  have  on  the  whole  a peculiarly  feminine 
character,  which  cannot  be  eafily  conveyed  in  defeription. 
The  head,  with  the  teeth,  bears  a greater  ratio  to  the  weight 
of  the  Ikeleton,  on  account  of  the  individual  bones  being 
in  general  mere  (lender  : the  proportions  are  1:6  in  the 
female,  1:8  or  1 : 10  in  the  male.  The  cranium  is  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  face.  The  thorax  is  (horter,  more  con- 
vex in  front,  and  more  diftant  from  the  pelvis,  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  lad  rib  and  the  crifta  ilii  being  greater.  It  is  lefs 
prominent  in  front  ; fo  that  while  this  part  projects  the  fur- 
theft  in  the  eredl  or  fupine  pofition  of  the  male,  the  fymphy- 
fis  pubis  does  the  fame  in  the  female.  The  loins  are  longer, 
and  the  angle  between  them  and  the  facrum  more  acute. 
The  difpofition  of  the  pelvis  is  particularly  charadteriftic, 
as  being  fo  immediately  connedted  with  the  fexual  fundtions, 
It  is  larger  in  ail  its  dimen  (ions.  The  facrum  is  turned  more 
backwards,  is  broader,  and  more  concave  ; the  offa  coccygis, 
more  moveable  and  (lender,  projedl  lefs  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis.  The  hip-bones  (effa  innominata)  are  broader, 
imoother,  and  expanded  further  in  the  lateral  diredtion : 
hence  their  criflae  and  tuberofities  are  more  diftant,  hence  the 
fpace  between  the  offa  pubis  is  greater.  The  angle  formed 
between  the  ramus  and  fymphyfis  pubis  is  larger : that  be- 
tween the  two 'bones  of  the  pubes  is  acute  in  man,  while  it 
is  of  80  or  90  degrees  in  woman  ; and  approaches  more  near- 
ly to  the  form  of  an  arch.  That  the  iexual  fundtions  are 
favoured  by  all  tbefe  circumftances  is  very  evident  ; but 
the  advocates  of  final  cauies  point  out  more  particularly 
the  reafon  for  the  wider  fpace  under  the  offa  pubis  : “ Ad 
viruxn  admittendura  intercapedine  majore  crurum  inferiorum 
offium  pubis.’’  (Albinus  de  fceleto,  p.  475.)  The  tuberofities 
of  the  ifehia  are  more  diftant,  larger  and  fmoother.  The 
clavicles  are  lefs  curved,  and  the  flioulder  joints  are  lefs  dif- 
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tant.  The  aceLabula  are  further  apart,  and  the  thigh-bones 
more  oblique  in  their  pofition:  the  latter  are  alfo  more 
curved  forwards,  and  have  longer  internal  condyles. 

The  mufcles  of  the  female  are  more  (lender  and  delicate, 
they  are,  in  fadt,  lefs  denfe,  fofter  and  moifter.  Thefe 
organs  are  lefs  prominent,  and  their  fwellings,  partaking 
of  the  general  foftnefs  of  the  female  conftitution,  have  not 
that  character  of  vigour  which  their  rough  prominences  and 
itrongly  marked  interftices  imprefs  on  the  frame  of  a muf- 
cular  man,  in  whom  the  exterior  traits  of  fex  have  not  been 
deftroyed  by  effeminate  manners  or  fedentary  habits.  The 
cellular  and  adipous  tiffue  is  more  abundant  in  the  female  ; 
and  this,  joined  to  the  fmaller  prominence  of  the  mufcular 
bellies,  gives  to  the  limbs  that  foft  roundnefs  and  delicate 
contour  which  charadterize  female  beauty,  as  expreffed  in 
the  mod  celebrated  produdtions  of  great  artifts. 

The  differences  jlxlt  defenbed,  the  comparative  weaknefs 
of  the  mufcles,  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  external 
forms,  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  woman.  Education  and 
habits  may  add  to  thefe  charadfers  ; may  increafe  the  de- 
licacy of  organization  ; but  their  influence  is  not  fufficient- 
Iy  powerful  to  induce  us  to  overlook  the  exillence  of  a ra- 
dical innate  difference  in  the  phyfical  ftrudlure  of  the  fexes, 
occurring  in  all  ages  and  amongll  every  people.  That  fuch 
differences  of  organization  will  produce  correfponding  va- 
rieties of  fundtion  may  be  readily  allowed  : but  our  fadts 
are  not  quite  fo  indifputable  on  this  point.  We  could  un- 
doubtedly point  out  many  peculiarities  in  the  fenfibility  of 
women,  taking  the  term  in  its  mod  extenfive  fenfe,  in 
their  perceptions,  their  mental  operations,  and  the  reac- 
tions of  the  nervous  fyflem  on  the  reft  of  the  frame.  We 
could  trace  many  circumftances  to  the  influence  of  the  gene- 
rative organs,  and  particularly  of  the  uterus.  Eut  the  in- 
fluence of  education,  habits  qnd  cuftoms,  is  fo  extenfive,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  between  the  refults  of  thefe 
caufes,  and  of  the  fuppoled  original  diftindtions  in  organi- 
zation. The  reader  may  refer  on  this  fubjedt  to  the  Hiftoire 
naturellede  la  Femme,  by  Moreau,  tome  1,  p.  112,  &c. 

We  cannot  draw  any  very  ftrong  line  of  diftindtion  be- 
tween the  fexes  in  the  vital  and  natural  fundtions.  We  may 
apply,  indeed,  to  this  fubjedt,  the  phi’iofophical  remark  of 
Buffon  concerning  animals  ; viz.  that  they  differ  from  each 
other  more  ftrikingly  in  proportion  as  we  compare  them 
together  in  fuperficial  points,  which  do  not  affedt  the  nature 
ot  their  exiitence  fo  much  as  its  exterior  development- 
Yet  the  charadters  of  fex  are  fo  deeply  impreffed,  that  we 
find  traces  of  them  even  in  thefe  fundtions,  when  fubmitted 
to  a rigorous  examination.  The  pulfe,  ceteris  paribus,  is 
more  frequent  ; the  lungs  are  fmaller,  and  the  cheit  narrow- 
er. The  appetite  is  lefs  ; the  body  grov/3  more  rapidly, 
and  the  periods  of  dentition,  puberty,  and  adult  ftature  are 
more  early.  See,  for  more  detailed  obfervation  on  this 
head,  the  work  above  quoted. 

The  voice  is  marked  by  very  charadteriflic  dillindtions  in 
the  two  fexes.  In  man  it  is  ftrong,  deep,  lefs  foft  and  flexi- 
ble. In  the  female  it  is  (harper,  and  the  organs  are  more  flexi- 
ble, fo  that  articulation  can  be  performed  more  rapidly.  It 
fias  alfo  a peculiar  quality  or  tone,  which,  in  many  jnftances,. 
conftitutes  an  inexpreffibly  attradlive  charm.  “ Of  all  acute 
voices,’’  fays  Rondeau,  “ it  muft  be  allowed,  in  fpite  of  the 
prejudices  entertained  by  the  Italians  in  favour  of  the  caftra- 
ti,  that  none  are  equal  to  thofe  of  women,  either  in  the  ex- 
tent or  beauty  of  ths  tone.”  The  anatomift,  perhaps,  will 
attempt  to  explain  thefe  circumftances  by  obferving,  that 
the  glottis  is  not  enlarged  at  the  age  of  puberty  in  females,, 
as  it  is  in  males  ; that  the  larynx  is  confiderahly  fmaller  ; 
that  the  tongue,  the  mufcles,  and  the  organs  of  fpeech  being 
5,  lei& 
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lefs  rigid,  like  all  t e other  parts  of  the  female,  young  girls 
ought  to  fpeak  fooner  than  boys,  &c.  Among  the  feveral 
diftindions  belonging  to  this  head,  we  muii  notice  the 
greater  prominence  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  the  male. 

The  texture  of  the  fkin  is  more  denfe  and  compad  in  men, 
whiter  and  more  expanded  in  women.  In  brunettes,  particu- 
larly, it  has  a foftnefs  and  polifh,  which  convey  the  moll  vo- 
luptuous imprefiions  to  the  organs  of  touch.  “ Perfons,” 
fays  Winckelmann,  “ who  prefer  fuel)  females,  are  captiva- 
ted through  the  medium  of  feeling,  rather  than  of  vilion.” 
The  fkin  in  woman  pofieffes  alio  a tranfparency,  which  al- 
lows the  colour  of  the  blood  to  be  difeerned  in  the  fuper- 
ficial  veins,  and  produces  the  beautiful  azure  tint,  which 
contrails  fo  charmingly  with  the  clear  whitenefs  of  other 
parts.  The  cutaneous  fecretion  has  been  conlidered  to 
differ  in  the  two  fexes.  “ La  tranfpiration  parait  beaucoup 
moins  abondante  chez  les  femmes  ; elle  a furtout,  dans  cer- 
taines  parties,  une  odeur,  qu’il  ferait  difficile  d’exprimer, 
mais  qu’unodorat  exerce  parvient  aifement  a diilinguer  chez 
les  femmes  qui  jouiffent  avec  plenitude  de  tous  les  attributs 
de  leur  fexe,  et  qui  font  femmes  jufque  dans  leur  atmo- 
fpnere.”  Moreau,  t.  i.  p.  171. 

The  {kin  of  man  is  always,  comparatively,  more  deeply 
tinted  ; it  is  thicker,  rougher,  and  covered  with  more  nume- 
rous hairs.  In  our  account  of  this  organ,  too,  we  have  to 
mention  a very  charadcriftic  attribute  of  the  male  fex,  the 
beard. 

This  production,  which  adorns  the  figure  of  the  male,  in 
the  human  fpecies,  is  more  or  lefs  abundant  in  different  fub- 
jeds.  It  does  not  begin  to  appear  until  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  is  not  completely  developed  until  after  fome  years.  Its 
great  thickneis  depends,  perhaps,  on  the  habit  of  cutting  it. 
In  old  age  a fimilar  produCbion  appears  in  fome  women  ; 
here,  however,  it  is  difperfed  irregularly,  and  has  not  the 
thicknefs  which  it  poffeffes  ip  man  ; nor  does  it  ever  acquire 
the  fame  length.  Yet  rare  examples  have  been  known  of 
women  with  long  beards.  A cafe  of  this  kind  is  mentioned 
in  the  Anatomie  Defcriptive  of  Bichat,  tom.  5.  p.  165,  as 
having  been  feen  at  the  hofpital  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine. 
The  woman  was  forty  years  of  age  ; her  brealls  were  well- 
formed,  and  fhe  had  had  a child.  Her  beard  was  as  ftrong 
as  that  of  a man,  and  numerous  hairs  covered  the  lobuli  of  the 
ears. 

The  charafters  of  fex  in  thofe  organs  which  are  immedi- 
ately employed  in  the  generative  functions,  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  courfe  of  this  article.  We  have  only  to  obferve  fur- 
ther, that  the  circumference  of  the  anus,  which  is  covered 
■with  hair  in  the  male,  is  fmooth  in  the  female  fubjeCt. 

The  'reader  may  refer,  on  fexual  diftindions,  to  Rouffel, 
Sylteme  phyfique  et  moral  de  la  Femme  ; to  the  works  of 
Moreau  and  Gabanis  ; to  the  French  Encyclopedic,  Yverdun 
edition,  art.  Femme  and  Viril ; to  Ackermann,  De  diferimine 
fexuum  praster  genitalia,  Mogunto  1788,  8vo.  ; to  A.  F. 
Nolte,  Diff.  fiftens  momenta  queedam  circa  fexus  differen- 
tiam.  Gotting.  8vo.  The  differences  in  the  general  habit 
and  appearance  of  the  body,  the  foftnefs,  delicacy,  and  infe- 
rior ftature  of  the  female,  as  contrafted  with  the  ftrong  fi- 
newy  frame  of  the  male,  may  be  feen  in  the  two  figures,  fup- 
poled  to  have  been  drawn  by  Titian,  contained  in  Vefalius, 
De  Corp.  hum.  Anat.  Bafil.  1542  : alfo  in  the  ill,  2d,  and 
3d  plates  of  Bidloo’s  work  ; and  in  the  Cours  complete 
d’ Anatomie  grave  par  M.  A.  E.  Gautier,  et  explique  par 
M.  Jadelot ; Nanc.  1773,  folio.  The  unrivalled  artifts  of 
Greece  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  fame  diftinCtions,  which 
they  have  expreffed  moil  admirably  in  fome  of  the  fineft  mo- 
numents of  their  art,  as  in  the  Venus,  ths  Apollo,  and  Her- 
cules. 


The  differences  which  we  have  enumerated  are  not  very 
diftinCtly  perceivable,  until  the  two  fexes  have  reached  the 
epocha  of  their  refpeCtive  perfeCt  development.  They  a% 
concealed,  in  the  early  periods  ofjrfancy,  under  external 
forms  which  are  nearly  the  fame  fnooth  fexes.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  we  can  diftiiiguifh  a male  from  a female  embryo 
(fee  Embryo);  but  the  leading  fexual  diftinCtions  are  by 
no  means  fully  developed  until  the  age  we  have  mentioned. 

The  mufcles  have  not  yet  produced  any  remarkable  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  bones  ; the  glandular  and  ftefhy  parts 
hardly  differ  either  in  form  or  volume  ; and  the  fkeletons 
can  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  breadth  of  the  hips  and 
pelvis.  The  like  confufion  prevails  in  the  1,1  oral  difpolitions 
of  the  two  fexes  : boys  are  not  diftinguilhable  in  this  refpeCt 
from  girls.  The  appetites,  ideas,  and  paffions  of  both  are 
the  fame.  We  cannot  at  prefent,  nor  perhaps  fhail  we  ever 
be  able  to  determine,  by  what  particular  aCtion  the  organs  of 
generation  influence  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  dired  their 
operations,  and  modify  the  charaCter  and  order  of  the  pheno- 
mena relating  to  them.  The  fad,  however,  is  evident  ; and 
the  influence  is  incontellable.  For,  when  the  natural  deve- 
lopement  or  adions  of  the  generative  organs  is  impeded, 
the  fecondary  charaders,  by  which  the  fexes  are  diftinguifh- 
ed,  do  not  take  place. 

To  illuftrate  this  fubjed,  let  us  obferve,  that  the  feveral 
differences  of  animals  may  be  divided  into  primary  and 
fecondary  ; the  former  include  the  differences  in  the  parts  of 
generation  themfelves,  which  are  originally  formed  differences, 
and  belong  equally  to  both  fexes  ; the  latter  are  all  the 
other  variations  depending  on  thefe,  not  taking  place  until 
the  parts  of  the  firft  clafs  are  coming  into  ufe,  and  being 
principally,  though  not  entirely,  in  the  male.  One  of  the 
mod  remarkable  fecondary  charaders  in  animals,  generally 
fpeaking,  is  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  make  in  the  male  ; and 
this  ftrength  is  generally  direded  particularly  to  the  organs 
employed  in  fighting.  Hence  it  is  efpecially  noticeable  in 
the  animals  whofe  females  are  of  a peaceable  nature;  e.g. 
the  legs  of  the  cock  and  neck  of  the  bull.  But  in  carnivo- 
rous animals,  where  ftrength  is  required  by  both  fexes  to 
kill  the  prey,  the  differences  in  the  form  of  the  male  and 
female  are  not  fo  ftriking,  yet  the  fexes  are  ftill  diftinguiflied 
by  fome  differences  in  their  external  covering,  as  the  male 
lion  by  his  mane,  and  the  cock  and  hen  of  many  birds  by 
the  plumage.  The  general  ftrength  of  make,  the  hairy 
covering,  and  the  voice  diftinguifh  the  male  from  the  female 
of  the  human  fpecies.  Now  in  all  animals,  which  are  not 
of  any  diftind  fex,  no  fuch  alteration  takes  place  in  the 
form  at  the  time  of  puberty.  Thus,  the  free  martin,  which  \ 

poffeffes  a mixture  of  the  generative  organs  of  both  fexes, 
does  not  exhibit  in  form  a refemblance  of  either  the  cow  01- 
bull.  It  is  very  much  like  the  ox  or  fpayed  heifer,  being 
confiderably  larger  than  either  the  bull  or  the  cow,  and 
having  horns  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  ox.  The  voice  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  ox,  and  more  like  that  of  the  cow  than 
of  the  bull.  The  flefh,  like  that  of  the  ox  or  fpayed  heifer, 
is  generally  much  finer  in  the,  fibre,,  than  that  of  either  the 
bull  or  cow  ; it  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  that  of  the  ox  and 
heifer  in  delicacy  of  flavour,  and  bears  a higher  price  at 
market.  (See  “ Account  of  the  Free  Martin”  in  Mr.  Hun- 
ter’s obfervations  on  the  animal  economy,  p.  55.)  A 
fimilar  effed  is  produced,  when  the  fexual  parts  are  removed 
after  birth  ; the  caftrated  male  and  the  fpayed  female  have 
both  the  fame  common  properties,  and  are  very  much  like 
the  free  martin  ; the  artificial  removal  of  the  generative 
organs  preventing  the  occurrence  of  thofe  changes,  which 
would  naturally  have  occurred  at  the  time  of  puberty. 

Thus,  by  depriving  either  fex  of  the  true  parts  of  generation. 
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'they  feem  to  approach  each  other  in  appearances,  and  acquire 
a refemblance  to  the  hermaphro<iite.  RefpeCting  the  changes, 
which  occur  at  puberty,  Mr.  Hunter  fays,  “ It  is  evidently 
the  male,  which  at  this  time  in  fuch  refpe&s  recedes  from 
the  female ; every  female  being  at  the  age  of  maturity  more 
like  the  young  of  the  fame  fpecies  than  the  male  is  obferved 
to  be  : and  if  the  male  is  deprived  of  his  teftes  when  young, 
he  retains  more  of  the  original  youthful  form,  and  therefore 
more  refembles  the  female.  From  hence  it  might  be  fup- 
pofea,  that  tne  female  character  contains  more  truly  the 
fpecific  properties  of  the  animal  than  the  male  ; but  the  cha- 
racter of  every  animal  is  that  which  is  marked  by  the  pro- 
perties common  to  both  fexes,  which  are  found  in  a natural 
hermaphrodite,  as  in  a fn  ail,  or  in  animals' of  neither  fex,  as. 
the  caftrated  male  or  fpayed  female.  But,  where  the  fexes 
are  feparate,  and  the  animals  have  two  charaClers  ; the  one 
cannot  more  than  the  other  be  called  the  true  ; as  the  real 
diltingu'fhing  marks  of  each  particular  fpecies,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  are  thofe  common  to  both  fexes ; and 
which  are  likewife  in  the  unnatural  hermaphrodite.  That 
thefe  properties  give  the  diftinCt  character  of  fuch  animals  is 
evident,  for  the  callrated  male  and  fpayed  female  have  both 
the  fame  common  properties;  and  when  I treated  of  the  free 
martin,  which  is  a monltrous  hermaphrodite,  I obferved  that 
Tt  was  more  like  the  ox  than  the  cow  or  bull ; fo  that  the 
marks  charafteriftic  of  the  fpecies,  which  are  found  in  the 
animal  of  a double  fex,  are  imitated  by  depriving  the  in- 
dividual of  certain  fexual  parts,  in  confequence  of  which  it 
retains  only  the  true  properties  of  the  fpecies.”  (See  “ Ac- 
count of  an  extraordinary  Pheafant,’”  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  ob- 
ferrations  on  the  animal  economy,  p.  75.) 

The  influence  of  the  generative  organs  in  the  developement 
of  the  body  at  puberty,  and  in  the  modiiications  which  con- 
ftitute  the  fexual  character,  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  flag, 
whofe  amours  are  conducted  in  fo  fplendid  a ftyle,  and  evince 
fo  remarkable  an  exuberance  of  vitality.  When  he  is  de- 
prived, at  an  early  age,  of  the  fexual  attributes,  none  of  the 
vigour  of  the  rutting  feafon  is  difplayed  ; the  mufcular  flelh 
is  fofter,  and  the  horns  are  either  arrefted  in  their  growth 
entirely,  or  are  imperfectly  formed.  Rulfel  caftrated  a very 
young  llag,  and  no  horns  appeared ; he  operated  on  an 
older  one,  and  the  horn  was  partially  developed.  When 
he  removed  one  teftis  at  a moi'e  advanced  age,  the  oppofite 
horn  was  the  molt  completely  formed  ; the  removal  of  both 
glands  from  two  adult  ftags  did  not  prevent  the  appearance 
of  the  horns  ; but  they  were  fliorter,  and  neither  the  invert- 
ing membrane,  nor  the  horn  itfelf,  were  afterwards  feparated. 
(On  the  Economy  of  Nature  in  glandular  Difeafes.) 

FaCts  very  analogous  to  thefe  may  be  obferved  in  the 
human  fubject.  An  imperfeCI  original  formation  of  the 
fexual  organs,  or  the  removal  of  fome  of  them  modifies  the 
whole  character  of  the  individual,  changes  the  phyfical  con- 
ftitution  in  a very  remarkable  manner,  and  influences  in  a no 
lefs  ftriking  degree  the  moral  habits  and  difpofitions.  Ob- 
fervers  in  all  ages  have  remarked,  that  mutilated  or  impeded 
animals  poiTefs  an  affemblage  of  peculiar  characters,  all  of 
which  have  not  a very  direCt  relation  to  the  functions  of  the 
generative  organs.  Not  only  are  the  fexual  delires  entirely 
loft  in  thefe  degraded  individuals,  but  the  whole  of  their 
organization  is  affeded  'in  a very  lingular  way.  The  cel- 
lular texture  becomes  more  abundant  and  lax,  and  is  more 
loaded  with  fat ; the  mufcles  are  weaker  ; the  voice  more 
acute  ; and  the  developement  of  the  beard  is  impeded.  The 
change  in  the  moral  difpofitions  is  not  lefs  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  mutilation 
degrades  man,  and  brings  animals  to  perfection  ; the  truth 
is,  that  it  equally  degrades  both,  fince  it  alters  their  nature. 
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But,  by  weakening  an  animal,  it  renders  him  more  docile, 
and  better  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  man  ; by  deftroying  the 
tie,  which  conneCts  him  the  moft  powerfully  to  his  fpecies, 
it  affifts  in  developing  thofe  habits  of  obedience  and  atten- 
tion, and  thofe  feelings  of  gratitude  and  attachment  which 
make  him  fo  ferviceable  to  us.  A limilar  effed  is  produced 
in  man  ; mutilation  feparates  him  in  a manner  from  his 
fpecies  ; and  the  fatal  event,  which  deprives  him  of  the  moft 
agreeable  relations  eftablifhed  by  nature,  between  beings  of 
the  fame  kind,  alrr.oft  extiuguifties  in  his  breaft  the  peculiar 
feelings  of  humanity. 

In  thofe  young  perfons,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  the  diftinguilhing  powers  of  the  male  lex, 
puberty  does  not  produce  its  ordinary  effeds.  And  more- 
over, at  this  time  the  bony  and  mufcular  organs  are  conftantly 
affuming  more  and  more  of  the  external  forms,  and  general 
charaftcr  belonging  to  the  female.  Thefe  equivocal  indi- 
viduals have  an  acute  voice,  weak  mufcles,  a foftnefs  and 
laxity  in  the  general  organization.  The  pelvis,  too,  has  that 
greater  proportional  breadth  which  characterizes  this  part 
m women.  This  circumftance,  as  well  as  the  confequent 
breadth,  and  great  roundnefs  of  the  hips,  may  be  particu- 
larly noticed  in  the  caftrati,  The  phyfical  condition  is 
generally  accompanied  in  thefe  individuals  with  a perfectly 
correfponding  moral  ftate.  All  thefe  points  are  fully  fub- 
ftantiated  in  the  following  account  of  a marine  foldier,  aged 
23,  by  Mr.  Home,  (Obfervations  on  Hermaphrodites,  Philof. 
TranfaCt.  1799.)  “He  had  no  beard;  his  breafts  were 
fully  as  large  as  thofe  of  a woman  at  that  age  ; he  was  in- 
clined to  be  corpulent ; his  flein  uncommonly  foft  for  a man ; 
his  hands  fat  and  fhort ; his  thighs  and  legs  very  much  like 
thofe  of  a woman  ; the  quantity  of  fat  on  the  os  pubis  re- 
fembled  the  mons  veneris ; the  penis  was  unufually  fmall, 
as  well  as  fhort,  and  not  liable  to  ereCtions  ; the  teftieJes  not 
larger  in  fize  than  we  commonly  find  them  in  the  foetal  ftate ; 
and  he  had  never  felt  any  paflion  for  women.  Fie  was  weak 
in  his  intellects,  and  his  bodily  ftrength.”  Mr,  Home 
mentions,  in  the  fame  place,,  two  other  ftill  more  ftriking 
examples.  A woman  had  three  children,  of  which  the  firlt 
and  third  were  fuppofed  to  be  hermaphrodites  5 the  fecond 
was  a perfeCt  female.  The  eldeft,  when  Mr.  H.  faw  him, 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  “ of  a moft  uncommon  bulk, 
which  appeared  to  be  almoft  wholly  compofed  of  fat  ; his 
body,  round  the  waift,  was  equal  to  that  of  a fat  man,  and 
his  thighs  and  legs  in  proportion  ; he  was  four  feet  high  ; 
his  breafts  as  large  as  thofe  of  a fat  woman  ; the  mons  ve- 
neris loaded  with  fat  ; no  penis  ; a preputium  _th  of  an  inch 
lbng  ; and  under  it  the  meatus  urinarius,  but  no  vagina. 
There  was  an  imperfeCt  fierotum,  with  a fmooth  furface, 
without  a raphe  in  the  middle,  but  in  its  place  an  indented 
line  ; it  contained  two  tefticles  of  the  fize  they  are  met  with 
in  the  feetus.  He  was  very  dull  and  heavy,  almoft  an  idiot, 
but  could  walk  and  talk.  The  younger  one  was  fix  years 
old,  uncommonly  fat,  and  large  for  his  age  ; more  an  idiot 
than  the  other,  not  having  fenfe  enough  to  learn  to  walk, 
though  his  limbs  were  not  defedive.  The  external  parts  of 
generation  differed  in  nothing  fr.»m  thofe  juft  described, 
except  in  the  prepuce  being  an  inch  long.” 

An  intereftmg  cafe  is  mentioned  in  the  Memoires  de  la 
Societe  rr.edicale  d’Emulation,  t.  3,  p.293,  which  tends  to 
confirm  the  preceding  obfervations.  A young  man,  aged 
23,  has  no  teftes  in  the  ferotum,  which  is  only  indicated  by 
a flight  corrugation  of  the  integuments  ; a very  fmall  penis, 
which  never  changes  its  fize,  and  two  folds  of  flein,  extend- 
ing from  the  latter  organ  to  thp  anus,  and  very  much 
refembiing  the  female  labia.  His  ftatufe  is  bdew  the  middle 
fize.  The  lkin  is  foft,  fmooth,  and  entirely  free  from  hair ; 
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the  place  of  the  beard  fupplied  by  a flight  down.  The 
voice  habitually  hoarfe.  The  mufcles  not  well  marked,  and 
the  pelvis  and  cheft  refembling  tliofe  of  the  female.  The 
intellectual  faculties  are  very  dull,  and  the  fexual  appetite 
entirely  wanting. 

Theperiod,  and  the  manner  of  mutilation,  have  confiderable 
influence  on  the  effeCts  of  the  procefs.  The  complete  re- 
moval of  all  the  external  organs  is  a much  more  decifive 
method  of  annihilating  the  propenfities  connected  with  them, 
than  any  partial  amputation,  or  comprefiion,  or  ligature  of 
the  fperinatic  cords.  The  operation  is  aifo  more  effectual, 
when ^pei  formed  in  early  infancy,  than  after  the  period  of 
puberty.  Venereal  delires  have  been  known  to  iubfift  in 
confiderable  force,  and  with  the  ufual  external  ligns,  after 
the  removal  of  the  teftes  in  the  adult.  The  moral  effeCts  of 
this  mutilation  have  been  (trongly  depicted  by  Cabanis. 
St  Eunuchs  are  the  vilefl  clafs  of  the  human  fpecies:  cowardly 
and  knavifh  becaufe  they  are  weak;  envious  and  malignant, 
becaufe  they  are  unfortunate.  Their  underftanding  fhews 
the  abfence  of  thofe  impremons,  which  give  to  the  brain  io 
much  activity,  which  infufe  into  it  an  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  vital  energy,  which  cherifli  all  the  expanfive  and 
generous  feelings  of  the  foul,  elevate  and  direCt  all  the 
thoughts.  Narfes  is  almoft  the  only  very  impofing  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  ; he  is  ahnolt  the  only  eunuch  whofe  name 
appears  with  glory  in  the  page  of  hiflory.  Solomon,  one  of 
the  lieutenants  of  Belifarius,  is  another  rare  example ; he 
exhibited  great  courage  and  talents  in  the  war  with  the 
Vandals  in  Africa.  How  immoral  then,  how  cruel  and 
fatal  to  fcciety,  is  the  practice  of  thus  degrading  and  corrupt- 
ing at  pleafure  the  human  fpecies  !’’ 

A curious  cafe  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  1805, 
pt.  2,  in  which  the  ovaria  were  deficient,  fitews  that  fuch  a 
deficiency  occafions  the  female  to  approach  in  fome  points  to 
the  male  formation.  The  fubjeCt  of  this  narrative  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine.  “ Having  ceafed  to  grow  at  ten 
years  of  age,  file  was  in  filature  not  more  than  four  feet  fix 
inches  high.  Her  breadth  acrofs  the  Ihoulders  was  as  much 
as  fourteen  inches,  but  her  pelvis  (contrary  to  what  is  ufually 
obferved  in  the  proportions  of  the  female  fkeleton)  mea- 
fured  only  nine  inches  from  the  offa  ilia  acrofs  the  facrum. 
Her  breafts  and  nipples  never  enlarged  more  than  in  the  male 
fubjeCt  ; file  never  menftruated  : there  was  no  appearance 
of  hair  on  the  pubes,  nor  were  there  any  indications  of  pu- 
berty, either  in  mind  or  body,  even  at  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.”  The  removal  of  the  ovaries  has  been  moil  rarely 
practifed  in  the  human  fubjeCt : probably  the  only  cafe  in 
which  it  has  ever  been  done  is  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Pott, 
w'here  thefe  bodies  were  contained  in  inguinal  hernias.  A 
healthy  young  woman,  aged  twenty-three,  large  breafted, 
ilout,  and  menftruating  regularly,  had  a painful  tumour  in 
each  groin,  near  the  abdominal  mufcles.  The  ovaria  were 
removed  from  thefe  tumours  by  a furgical  operation.  “ She 
lias  enjoyed  good  health  ever  fince,  but  is  become  thinner 
and  more  apparently  mufcular ; her  breads,  which  were 
large,  are  gone  ; nor  has  file  ever  menilruated  fince  the  ope- 
ration, which  is  now  fome  years.”  (Pott’s  Works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  329.)  The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  latter  cafe 
feCm  analogous  to  what  has  been  obferved  in  fome  birds. 
After  they  have  done  laying,  hen  pheal’ants  have  been  ob- 
ferved to  acquire  the  plumage  of  the  cock  in  fome  inltances. 
This  has  been  noticed  in  wild  individuals  ; but  Mr. Hunter  had 
three  opportunities  of  afeertaining  the  faCt  by  his  own  exami- 
nation. He  further  mentions  a pea-hen,  which  had  produced 
thickens  eight  times,  and  which,  after  moulting  at  eleven 
years  old,  difplayed  the  feathers  peculiar  to  the  other  lex. 
The  tail  of  the  cock  appeared  at  the  fame  time.  This  was 
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repeated  for  three  years,  and  the  fpurs  of  the  cock  appeared 
alfo  in  the  third  year.  The  animal  never  bred  after  this 
change  of  plumage.  The  fame  faCt  has  been  noticed  in  the 
duck,  fee  Home  on  Hermaphrodites,  in  the  Philof.  TranfaCt. 
1799.  “ We  may  conclude,”  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  “that  this 

change  is  merely  the  effeCt  of  age,  and  obtains  to  a certain 
degree  in  every  clafs  of  animals.  We  find  fomething  fimilar 
taking  place  even  in  the  human  fpecies  ; for  that  increafe  of 
hair  obfervable  on  the  faces  of  many  women  in  advanced  life, 
is  an  approach  towards  the  beard,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
diltinguiftiing  fecondary  properties  of  mar.  Thus  we  fee 
the  fexes,  which,  at  an  early  period,  had  little  to  Ciftinguifti 
them  from  each  other,  acquiring,  about  the  time  of  puberty, 
fecondary  properties,  which  clearly  characterize  the  male  and 
female  ; the  male  at  this  time  receding  from  the  female,  and 
affuming  the  fecondary  properties  cf  his  fex.  The  female, 
at  a much  later  time  cf  life,  when  the  powers  of  propagation 
ceafe,  lofes  many  of  her  peculiar  properties  ; and  may  be 
faid,  except  from  the  mere  ftruCture  of  parts,  to  be  of  no 
fex  ; even  receding  from  the  original  character  of  the  animal, 
and  approaching'm  appearance  towards  the  male,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  towards  the  hermaphrodite.”  Obfervations 
on  the  Animal  Economy,  p 80. 

Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  feek  for  any  mecha- 
nical explanation  of  thefe  accidental  phenomena,  or  even  of 
the  more  regular  phenomena,  of  which  they  interrupt  the 
courfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  elucidate  the  laws.  They 
cannot  furelybe  derived  from  the  ftruCture  of  the  organs  to 
which  they  belong,  nor  from  the  known  nature  of  the  li- 
quors fecreted  in  thofe  organs.  But  the  coofideration  of 
fome  phyfiological  circumfiances,  which  are  very  fimple  in 
themfelves,  may  enable  us  to  efcape  from  this  dark  abode  of 
occult  cauies,  to  which  the  theories  cf  the  ancients  were 
confined,  and  which  have  been  little  changed,  except  in 
name,  by  the  moderns.  The  latter  indeed,  by  fubftituting, 
for  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  other  more  dogmatical  ex- 
planations, have  given  rife  to  more  ’’mportant  arid  dangerous 
errors : they  have  inured  men’s  minds  to  the  pernicious 
habit  of  attempting  to  determine  the  natuz-e  of  caufes,  where 
we  can  only  obferve  effeCts  ; and  in  determining  thefe  caufes 
they  have  ofte-n  perionified  mere  abftraCtions.  In  the  firft: 
place,  it  is  a certain  faCt,  however  it  may  be  explained,  that 
the  mufcular  fibres  are  weaker,  and  the  cellular  tiffue  more 
abundant,  in  women  than  in  men.  Secondly,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  difference  is  produced  by  the  prefence  and 
influence  of  the  uterus  and  ovaria  ; it  takes  place  infallibly 
when  thefe  organs  are  originally  well  formed,  and  are  de- 
veloped in  the  natural  order.  This  weaknefs  of  the  mufcles 
imparts  an  inftinCtive  diftafte  for  violent  exercifes  ; it  inclines 
the  individual  to  ainufements,  and,  when  the  age  admits  of  it, 
to  fedentary  occupations.  The  greater  feparation  of  the 
hips  renders  progrefiion  lefs  eafy  in  the  female,  on  account  of 
the  more  extent!  ve  change  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
mode  of  life  in  the  female  is  thus  indicated  a priori  by  a cir- 
cumftance  in  their  organization,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  trifling,  and  which  can  hardly  be  diilinCtly  obferved  at  an 
early  age.  Again,  the  habitual  fenfe  of  weaknefs  infpires 
lefs  confidence.  Not  poffeffmg  the  means  of  acting  on  fur- 
rounding objects  by  direct  force,  woman  feek s for  more  in- 
direct methods  ; in  proportion  as  file  finds  herfelf  lefs  cal- 
culated to  exit!  alone,  does  flic  attempt  to  attraCt  the  atten- 
tion of  others,  and  to  fortify  her  own  exiftence  by  that  of 
thofe  furrounding  beings,  whom  fire  judges  molt  able  to 
protedt  her.  Thefe  obfervations  would  be  almoft  fufficient 
to  explain  the  difpofitions,  talles,  and  general  habits  of 
women.  They  will  naturally  prefer  thofe  employments 
which  require  delicate  addrefs  rather  than  mufcular  force ; 
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they  will  employ  themfelves  on  little  objects : and  their  minds 
will  confequently  acquire  acutenefs  and  penetration  rather 
than  extent  and  depth.  Thus,  as  they  lead  a fedentary  life, 
to  which  tne  nature  of  their  employments  confines  them  as 
flrongly  as  the  immediate  propenfities  depending  on  their 
organization,  we  fee  in  a manner  a new  phyfical  and  moral 
fyftem  developed  in  them.  They  perceive  their  own  weak- 
nefs ; hence  the  necefhty  of  pleafing  : from  the  latter  cir- 
cumftance  arifes  the  continual  obfervation  of  all  that  is  paff- 
ing  around  them,  alfo  their  diffimulation,  their  artifices,  their 
manners,  their  graces,  in  a word  their  coquetry,  which,  in 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  fociety,  muft  be  regarded  as  the  ai- 
femblage  or  refult  of  their  good  and  bad  qualities. 

For  reafons  exadfly  contrary  to  thofe  which  have  been 
juft  explained,  boys  acquire  the  oppofite  original  and  cha- 
racteriftic  propenfities  : hence  they  naturally  contract  oppo- 
iite  manners  and  habits.  F nil  of  the  feeling  of  their  growing 
ilrength,  and  of  the  wifh  to  exercife  it,  repofe  is  difagree- 
able  andirkforne  to  them  : they  want  lively  motion,  and  they 
indulge  in  it  with  impetuofity.  Thus,  without  watering  into 
further  details,  we  fee  that  t’ne  bent  «f  their  ideas  and  the 
character  of  their  paftions  are  formed  diredlly  by  their  ori- 
ginal difpofitions,  and  the  kind  of  amufements  or  occupations 
which  thefe  determine  them  to  prefer.  Now,  the  paftions 
and  ideas  of  the  grown  man  are  only  thofe  of  the  child  de- 
veloped and  completed  by  the  maturity  of  the  organs,  and 
the  perfonal  experience  of  the  individual.  See  Cabanis, 
Rapports  du  phyfique  et  moral  de  1’Homme,  memoire 
cinquieme. 

But  nothing  hitherto  explains  to  us  how  modifications  of 
fo  general  a nature  can  depend  on  the  conditions  of  certain 
peculiar  organs.  We  muft  then  afeend  a little  higher,  and 
inquire  whether  the  remarkable  influence  exerted  by  the 
organs  of  generation  can  be  at  all  elucidated  by  their 
ftrutture,  their  functions,  or  their  phyfiologicni  relations  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  fyftem.  We  fee,  in  the  lirft  place, 
that  parts  fupplied  by  nerves  which  come  from  different 
trunks,  or  are  formed  by  different  nerves  united  together, 
are  either  more  fenfible  or  more  irritable,  and  almoit  always 
both  at  once.  Nature  feems  to  have  placed  the  ganglia  and 
plexufes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vifeera,  where  the 
nervous  influence  muft  be  the  moll  confiderable.  The  epi- 
gaftric  and  hypochondriac  regions  abound  with  them  ; confe- 
quently their  fenfibility  is  very  acute,  their  fympathies  very 
extenfive,  and  the  correfpondir.g  portions  of  the  inteftinal 
canal  enjoy  a degree  of  irritability  hardly  equalled  by  that 
of  the  heart.  Now  the  nerves  of  the  generative  organs  in 
both  fexes,  without  being  apparently  very  important  by 
their  ftze  or  number,  come  from  various  fources,  are  con- 
nected with  thofe  of  all  the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  by  them,  or 
rather  by  the  great  fympathetic,  which  ferves  as  a general 
medium  of  connection,  with  the  molt  effential  divifions  of  the 
nervous  fyftem. 

Secondly,  obfervation  {hews  us  that  the  nervous  fyftem 
(of  which  the  original  organization  and  mode  of  adfing  de- 
termine the  general  fenlibility  of  all  the  organs  taken  toge- 
ther, and  the  particular  fenlibility  of  each  confidered  fepa- 
rately  ) may  in  its  turn  be  powerfully  modilied  by  the  charac- 
ter of  thofe  functions,  which  perform  the  molt  important 
part  in  the  animal  economy  ; that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words, 
by  the  habitual  impreffions  conveyed  to  it  from  fome  of  its 
moll  fenfible  extremities.  The  lofs  of  one  fenfe  does  not 
produce  merely  an  increafe  of  energy  or  attention  in  thofe 
which  remain,  and  which  feem  to  redouble  their  efforts  in 
order  to  fupply  its  place  ; but  it  changes  the  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  fyftem  feels  and  re-adxs,  and  hence 
arife . new  habits  evidently  connected  with  the  unufual  im- 
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preflions  which  thefe  fenfes  then  begin  to  receive.  The  prac- 
tice of  medicine  proves  to  us,  by  daily  examples,  that  the  af- 
fections of  various  organs  have  the  mod  marked  influence  on 
the  tallies,  ideas,  and  paftions.  The  moral  difpofitions  are  by 
no  means  the  fame  in  difeafes  of  the  cheft,  as  in  thofe  of  the 
fpleen  or  liver.  A greater  or  lefs  propenfity  towards  a par- 
ticular train  of  ideas  or  feelings  (as  for  inftance  towards 
thole  connedled  with  religious  belief)  is  experienced  in  par- 
ticular Hates  of  languor  than  in  others ; and  the  greateft  apti- 
tude to  thofe  avocations,  which  demand  either  confiderable 
Ilrength  and  activity  in  the  imagination,  or  long  continued 
and  profound  meditation,  is  often  experienced  in  a ftate  of 
difeafe  caufed  by  the  deranged  functions  of  fome  of  the  ab- 
dominal vifeera.  Thus,  then,  nothing  is  more  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  than  that  organs,  endowed 
with  a lingular  degree  of  fenlibility,  fnould  exercife  a very 
extenfive  influence  on  the  machine  in  general ; and  we  per- 
ceive immediately  that  the  prefent  is  one  of  the  moft  remark- 
able phenomena  referrible  to  thefe  laws. 

In  the  work  laft  quoted,  Cabanis  endeavours  to  explain 
this  fubjeCt  further,  by  obferving  that  thofe  organs,  which 
feem  to  be  the  principal  feats  (foyers)  of  the  peculiar  fenfibi- 
lity of  the  generative  apparatus,  viz.  the  ovaries  and  tefticles, 
are  of  a glandular  ftruCture,  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
glandular  fyftem  affect  each  other  very  powerfully  ; and  that 
the' condition  of  this  fyftem  altogether  has  a moft  important 
influence  on  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  augmenting  or  diminilhing 
its  energy.  The  latter  circumftance  will  apply  with  fo  much 
the  greater  force  to  a cafe,  where  the  glands  are  dillinguilhed 
by  their  great  fenlibility. 

Again,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  feminal  fluid  formed 
in  the  tefticles,  when  abforbed  and  conveyed  into  the  circu- 
lation, affeCts  the  general  mafs  of  blood.  At  all  events  the 
commencement  of  this  fecretion  is  marked  by  important 
changes  iivthe  voice,  the  mulcular  motions,  and  the  phyfiog- 
nomy,  by  the  appearance  of  the  beard,  See.  And  we  have 
feen,  that  in  animals,  the  development  of  particular  parts 
is  materially  modified  by  the  prefence  and  aefion  of  the 
teftes.  That  an  analogous  fluid  forms  in  the  ovaries,  and 
either  fur  nifties  the  materials  of  the  embryo,  or  contributes 
to  their  formation,  and  that  its  abforption  produces  analogous 
effects  in  the  female,  to  thofe  which  we  obferve  in  the  male, 
is  in  truth  a mere  hypothefis.  But  the  influence  of  the  ova- 
ries in  the  changes  at  the  time  of  puberty,  whether  produced 
in  this  way  or  not,  is  inconteftible.  Laftly,  in  explaining  the 
different  influence  of  thefe  parts  in  the  two  fexes,  we  muft 
aflume  peculiar  difpofitions  in  the  original  formations  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  as  well  as  in  the  cellular  organ,  the  mufcles, 
and  bones.  Thefe  muft  depend  on  thofe  unknown  circum- 
ftances  which  influence  the  formation,  life,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  ; their  explanation  muft  be  referred  to 
that  of  the  differences  of  fex,  they  muft  be  regarded  as 
Ample  faffts,  and  be  admitted  as  fuch,  without  attempting  to 
trace  them  any  higher. 

Hermaphrodifm. — Having  compared  together  the  two 
fexes,  and  mentioned  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances 
which  diftinguiflr  the  organization  of  each,  we  have  to  exa- 
mine further  whether  nature  has  in  any  inftances  united  the 
attributes  of  the  male  and  female  in  the  fame  individuals,  fo 
as  to  form  a true  hermaphrodite.  The  refolution  of  this 
queftion,  which  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  fatisfying  idle  cu- 
riofity,  is  equally  interefting  to  the  naturalift  and  the  philo- 
fopher,  and  may  influence  the  decifions  of  judicial  tribunals 
on  the  important  queftions  of  impotence  and  fterility.  The 
Grecian  artiils  have  endeavoured  to  combine  the  beauties  and 
properties  of  the  two  fexes  in  the  fame  fubjedl,  and  have 
exerted  the  magic  powers  of  their  chiffel  on  figures  of  her- 
maphrodites. 
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maphrodites.  Among  thefe  ideal  productions,  we  may  men- 
tion two  beautiful  ftatues  in  a recumbent  pofition  in  the  Flo- 
rentine gallery.  A frnall  hermaphrodite  ftatue  is  feen  in  the 
villa  Albani,  a very  fine  one  in  the  villa  Borghefe,  and  there 
is  another  in  an  obfcene  attitude,  pointing  out  that  it  partakes 
of  the  two  fexes.  All  thefe  are  males  in  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  their  generative  organs,  females  in  the  form  of 
the  bread:,  in  the  features,  in  the  elegance  of  the  figure,  and 
the  foftnefs  of  the  contours.  ( Winckelmann,  Hidoire  de 
1’ Art,  4to.  tome  i.  p.364.)  , Thefe  monuments  furnifli  no 

proof  on  the  fubjeft  ; they  are  to  be  regarded  as  creations 
of  art,  derived  from  the  imagination  of  the  fcuiptor,  and 
not  as  the  reprefentatives  of  any  real  exidence.  Winckel- 
mann himfelf,  who,  in  other  refpeCb,  believes  in  hermaphro- 
difm,  claffes  the  chef-d’ceuvres  we  have  juft  alluded  to  among 
the  ideal  productions.  They  exhibit  an  attempt  to  form  a 
more  perfeft  being,  by  uniting  together  the  peculiar  excel- 
lencies of  the  male  and  female,  without  attending  very  par- 
ticularly to  the  genital  organs.  The  word  hermaphrodite 
then,  as  applied  to  thefe  works  of  art,  includes  the  notion 
of  a very  high  degree  of  beauty  and  elegance,  in  which  all 
that  is  mod  admirable  in  either  fex  is  combined  in  one  indi- 
vidual ; and  the  works,  in  which  fuch  are  reprefented,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  inventions  of  the  greated  maders.  ( See 
Caylus’s  Recueil  d’Antiquites,  tome  3.)  The  fabulous  ac- 
count of  the  transformation  of  Hermaphroditus  and  the 
nymph  Salmacis  into  a mod  lovely  being,  combining  the 
attraction  and  the  powers  of  both  fexes,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  expr'effion  of  the  common  opinions  on  the  fubjeft. 

The  vad  multitude  of  obfervations  and  hidories  of  her- 
maphrodites, recorded  in  various  medical  works,  renders  it 
necefTary  for  us  to  clafs  them  under  certain  heads,  id.  The 
true  hermaphrodite  ? There  is  much  reafon  to  believe,  that 
no  indance  of  an  hermaphrodite,  in  the  drift  fenfe  of  the  word, 
has  ever  occurred  in  the  more  perfect  quadrupeds,  or  in  the 
human  fpecies.  For,  when  we  confider  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  to  which  the  organs  of  generation  are  connected,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  the  complete  parts  of  the 
male  and  female  could  be  placed,  diftinft  from  each  other  ; 
and  no  indance  of  its  having  happened  is  to  be  found,  in 
any  record,  which  can  be  depended  on.  To  conditute  an 
hermaphrodite,  in  the  fenfe  we  are  now  confidering,  it  would 
be  neceffary  that  the  male  organs  of  copulation  and  impreg- 
nation, fuch  as  the  tedes  and  their  dufts,  the  veiiculae  femi- 
nales,  prodate,  urethra,  and  penis,  fiiould  exid  in  the  fame 
individual  with  the  organs  employed  for  the  purpofes  of  con- 
ception, of  receiving,  nouriffiing,  and  expelling  the  foetus, 
fuch  as  a well-formed  vagina,  uterus,  ovaries,  and  Fallopian 
tubes.  The  difficulty,  and  even  impoffibility  of  fuch  an 
union,  has  been  already  recognized  by  Haller  and  Pietfch. 
Medical  authors  have  indeed  related  cafes  of  women,  who, 
after  having  many  children,  had  impregnated  other  females  ; 
(fee  Mollerus,  Traftat.  de  Hermaphrodit.  cap.  2.  : Blan- 
card,  Colie  ft.  Medico-Phyf.  cent.  3,  obf.  80.)  but  fuch 
narratives  are  too  obvioufly  fabulous  to  require  fericus  re- 
futation. 

' The  neared  approach  to  fuch  an  occurrence,  as  we  have 
jud  alluded  to,  confids  in  a partial  mixture  of  the  female 
and  male  organs.  This  has  been  obferved,  not  very  rarely, 
in  fome  animals.  Mr.  Hunter  has  given  feveral  indances  of 
it  in  neat  cattle  ; and  it  has  alfo  been  feen  in  the  dog,  the 
afs,  and  the  goat.  The  individuals,  in  whom  fuch  appearances 
have  been  noticed,  are  fo  far  from  having  had  the  properties 
of  both  fexes,  that  they  were  obvioufly  incapable  of  exe- 
cuting any  fexual  function  at  all.  Even  in  this  reftrifted 
fenfe,  we  believe  that  no  cafe  has  occurred  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies, and  that  all  the  fuppofed  hermaphrodites  among  men 


have  been  individuals  with  imperfeft  or  mondrous  formations 
of  fome  parts.  The  cafe  mentioned  by  Petit,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1720,  as  exhibiting  a 
mixture  of  organs,  was  clearly  a male  : and  that  related  by 
Maret  in  the  Memoires  de  Dijon,  t.  2,  p.  157,  belongs  to 
the  fame  clafs.  The  following  cafe,  difiefted  by  Giraud  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  fhews  us  how  careful  we  fiiould  be  in  drawing 
conclufions  from  external  appearances,  and  will  convince  us 
that  no  accounts  of  hermaphrodites  can  be  received,  except 
on  the  faith  of  diffeftion  performed  by  experienced  anato- 
rnids.  The  individual  was  effentially  a male,  and  offered 
fome  appearances  of  the  other  fex,  not  from  the  addition  of 
any  organs,  hut  from  an  unufual  didribution  of  fome  parts 
of  the  male  apparatus.  He  was  received  in  fociety  as  a wo- 
man, and  was  connected  by  a voluntary  affociation  with  a 
man,  who  had  for  a long  time  performed  the  duties  of  a huf- 
band  towards  him.  This  Angular  character  died  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  He  exhibited,  externally,  an  affemblage  of  the  male 
and  female  properties.  The  bud  has  a completely  mafeuline 
appearance  ; the  chin  was  covered  with  firm  hairs,  very  ana- 
logous to  a heard  ; the  neck  was  thick,  the  ched  broad,  the 
bofom  flightly  fwoln,  and  the  nipples  exaftly  like  thofe  of 
a man.  The  lower  half  of  the  body  prefented  a contrad  to 
thefe  char  afters.  The  foft  and  delicate  contours  of  the 
lower  limbs,  the  rounded  hips,  the  broad  pelvis,  and  the 
greater  feparation  of  the  thighs,  approximated  decidedly  to 
the  'female  form.  An  imperforate  penis,  two  tedicles,  and 
an  appearance  of  vulva,  were  the  external  generative  organs. 
The  tedes  were  well  formed,  the  veficulse  feminales  imperfeft, 
and  the  urethra  opened  at  the  cul-de-fac,  which  reprefented 
the  vagina.  Thus,  indead  6f  a double  fex,  the  individual 
was  an  iil-formed  male,  entirely  incapable  of  any  fexual 
funftion.  See  Journal  de  Medecine  par  Sediiiot,  tome  2, 
P-  3!9* 

The  lad  indance  of  mixed  organs,  which  we  {hall  quote, 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Baillie,  to  whom  it  was  communicated 
by  Dr.  Storer  of  Nottingham.  “ The  perfon  bears  a woman’s 
name,  and  wears  the  apparel  of  a woman.  She  has  a re- 
markably mafeuline  look,  with  plain  features,  but  no  beard. 
She  had  never  mendruated  ; and  on  this  account  fhe  was  de- 
fired  by  the  lady,  with  whom  fhe  lived  as  fervant,  to  become 
an  out-patient  at  the  Nottingham  hofpital.  At  this  time  {he 
was  twenty -four  years  of  age,  and  had  not  been  fenfible  of 
any  bad  health,  but  only  came  to  the  hofpital,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  willies  of  her  midrefs.  Various  medicines 
were  tried  without  effect,  which  led  to  the  fufpicion  of  the 
hymen  being  imperforated,  and  the  mendrual  blood  having 
accumulated  behind  it.  She  was  therefore  examined  by  Mr. 
Wright,  one  of  the  furgeons  to  the  hofpital,  and  by  Dr. 
Storer.  The  vagina  was  found  to  terminate  in  a cul-de-fac, 
two  inches  from  the  external  furface  of  the  labia.  The 
head  of  the  clitoris,  and  the  external  orifice  of  the  meatus 
urinas,  appeared  as  in  the  natural  drufture  of  a female,  but 
there  were  no  nymphas.  The  labia  were  more  pendulous 
than  ufual,  and  contained  each  of  them  a body,  nefembling  a 
tedicle  of  a moderate  fize,  with  its  cord.  The  mammae 
refembled  thofe  of  a woman.  The  perfon  had  no  defire  or 
partiality  whatever  for  either  fex.”  (Morbid  Anatomy  of 
fome  of  the  mod  important  Parts  of  the  human  Body,  2d  ed. 
p.  410.)  This  narrative  leaves  very  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
dividual was  a male,  with  the  generative  organs  fo  imperfeft 
as  not  to  have  exerted  their  ufual  induence  on  the  frame  in 
general : there  is  no  evidence  of  any  female  organ  being 
prefent  here. 

We  repeat  then,  that  there  is  not  only  no  indance  re- 
corded, of  perfeft  male  and  femaP  o gans  fo  united  in  the 
human  fpecies,  as  to  conditute  an  intuvi'dual  capable  of  ex- 
C 2 erci finer 
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ercffing  the  generative  fun&ions  of  both  flexes — of  impreg- 
nating or  being  impregnated — but  aifo,  that  there  is  no 
clearly  defcribed  inftance  of  the  fmalleft  mixture  of  organs 
in  any  human  perfcn,  ascertained  by  aftual  diffedftion,  and 
teftified  by  perfons  of  competent  anatomical  fkill.  All  the 
fuppofed  inftances  of  hermaphrodites  muft  then  be  referred 
to  one  of  the  following  claffes  ; in  which  unufual  lituations 
of  certain  organs,  vicious  conformations,  various  monftro- 
iities,  imperfeftly  developed  male  organs,  or  a greater  pro- 
minence than  ufual  of  fome*  female  parts,  occafion  a devia- 
tion from  the  accuftomed  type,  fuppofed  to  constitute  her- 
maphrodifm,  very  capable,  when  affilled  by  lies  and  fraud, 
of  impofmg  on  thofe  who  know  nothing  of  natural  appear- 
ances, and  often  miftaken  by  thofe  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Hence  have  arifen  the  numerous  ftatements, 
contained  even  in  the  writings  of  anatomifts  and  phyficians, 
and  tending  to  prove  the  exigence  of  the  prodigy,  of  which 
no  well  authenticated  fa&  has  hitherto  determined  the  reality. 
A found  fpirit  of  criticifm,  founded  on  a more  accurate 
knowledge  of  natural  appearances,  reduces  to  their  juft 
ftandard  thofe  Angular  deviations  from  the  ordinary  type, 
from  which  ignorance,  credulity,  and  a love  of  the  marvel- 
lous, have  drawn  fuch  extravagant  and  ridiculous  confe- 
quences. 

2d  Clafs  — Male  individuals,  with  unufual  formations  of 
the  urinary  and  generative  organs  ; (androgynus.)  Where 
the  ordinary  type  is  confiderably  changed,  an  appearance  is 
fometimes  produced,  very  capable  of  deceiving  fuperficial 
obfervers  : there  is  a kind  of  iketch,  or  imperfect  attempt, 
Sit  a double  apparatus  of  organs.  But  the  male  fex  gene- 
rally predominates  very  clearly  in  thefe  cafes,  and  the  am- 
biguity depends  commonly  on  the  teftes  being  contained  in 
feparate  parallel  folds  of  the  Ikin  ; the  penis  being  imperfo- 
rate ; and  the  urethra  opening  in  the  perineum,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  a blind  pouch,  having  a red  and  tender  appearance, 
and  eafily  miftaken  for  the  vagina.  In  fuch  an  individual 
the  penis,  being  imperforate,  and  probably  fmaller  than  ufual, 
is  confidered  as  a large  clitoris  ; the  folds  of  Ikin  holding  the 
teftes  very  much  referable  the  female  labia,  and  the  red  flit, 
behind  which  the  urethra  ends,  is  tolerably  analogous  to  the 
vagina.  The  imperforation  of  the  penis,  and  the  opening 
of  the  ejaculatory  dufts  near  the  perineum,  at  which  their 
contents'efcape, . deprives  thefe  individuals  of  the  power  of 
procreation  ; and  the  fterility  of  their  marriages,  if  they 
entir  into  that  ftate,  in  fpite  of  their  imperfeft  formation, 
aril'es  entirely. from  this  caufe.  The  teftes  and  veficuke  femi- 
Eales  appear  to  be  perfect  in  thefe  cafes.  The  individuals 
experience  the  ordinary  fexual  delires,  and  the  feminal  fluids 
are  expelled  at  the  unnatural  opening  in  the  perineum.  A 
fimilar  deformity  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  goat  and 
flieep  ; Ariftotle  haying  obferved  it  in  the  former.  The 
reader  will  find  examples  in  Haller’s  Commentarius  de  Her- 
maphroditis,  where  a vaft  number  of  inftances  is  quoted; 
in  Wrifberg’s  Commentatio  de  Singulari  genitalium  Defor- 
mitate  in  paero  Hermaphroditium  Mentiente  ; § 7,  note  h : 
in  Moreau  Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  la  Femme,  tom.  1.  p.  224  : 
in  Mertrud,  Biffertation  fur  la  fanreufe  Hermaphrodite, 
qui  paroit  aux  yeux  du  publique,  Paris  1749,  folio  : Agoty, 
Obfervations  fur  1’ Hiftoire  Naturelle,  la  phyiique,  See.  avec 
des  planches  imprimees  en  couleur,  Paris  4to.  1 752 • 

An  inftance,  fimilar  to  the  kind  juft  defcribed,  is  related 
and  drawn  by  Wrifberg  in  the  memoir  above  quoted  : but 
there  was  this  difference,  that  the  re&um,  as  well  _ as  the 
urethra,  opened  in  the  unnatural  fituation  in  the  perineum  , 
this  male  child  had  been  chriftened  by  a female  name. 

Other  lefs  effential  deviations  from  the  accuftomed  organi- 
zation have  given  rife  to  the  opinion  that  the  individuals  were 


hermaphrodites.  A fiffure,  of  various  depths,  has  exifteef 
in  the  perineum  ; covered  with  a fecretion  from  numerous 
febaceous  glands  ; when  all  the  other  organs  were  perfect  in 
every  refpedt.  Wrifberg  knew  an  inftance  of  this  kind  at 
Gottingen  : the  individual  was  always  deemed  an  herma- 
phrodite, but  he  had  the  natural  defires  and  powers  of  a 
male.  The  abfence  of  the  teftes  from  the  ferotum  has 
given  rife  to  the  fame  opinions.  A confinement  of  the  penis 
to  the  ferotum,  by  a particular  formation  of  the  integu- 
ments, has  cccalioned  perfons  to  be  reputed  hermaphrodites. 

In  thefe  the  urine  is  in  the  direction  downwards,  and  the 
confinement  of  the  organ  will  not  allow  of  its  performing 
the  fexual  functions.  The  parts  may  be  fet  free  bv  a fur- 
gical  operation. 

The  lall  defeription  of  males,  fuppofed  to  be  hermaphro  • 
dites,  are  thofe  in  whom  the  urinary  bladder  is  deficient, 
together  with  the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles  and  integuments,  and  the  fympliyfis  pubis,  a 
red  and  fenfible  mafs  of  an  irregular  and  fungous-like  fur- 
face,  with  the  ureters  opening  on  it,  is  placed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  Confiderable  alterations  take  place  in 
the  generative  organs,  in  confequence  of  this  deformity.  The 
urethra  is  deficient,  and  the  penis  confequently  imperforate. 
The  feminal  dudts  open  near  the  fungous  mafs  above-men- 
tioned, or  on  the  open  furface  of  the  urethra,  or  even  ter- 
minate  in  blind  extremities.  As  the  tuberofities  of  the  if- 
chia  are  at  an  unufual  diftance  from  each  other,  the  crura 
penis  are  concealed  within  the  body  for  a greater  length, 
and  the  pendulous  part  of  the  organ  is  extremely  flrort,  fel- 
dom  exceeding  two  inches  in  length,  even  in  the  adult  - 
The  urethra  appears  as  if  it  had  been  flit  open,  forming  a 
band  or  groove,  inftead  of  a perfetl  canal,  and  rendering 
the  glans  penis  bifid.  The  fituation  of  the  urethra  is  alio 
very  remarkable  ; for,  inftead  of  running,  as  it  naturally 
does,  in  the  lower  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernofa,  it  has  commonly  paffed  along  the  upper 
angle,  giving  the  penis  and  glands  the  appearance  of  being  in- 
verted. That  the  part  now  defcribed  is  really  the  urethra, 
is  evident  from  its  vafcular  furface,  with  lacunae  opening 
upon  it,  from  the  prefence  of  the  caput  gallinaginis,  and  of 
the  openings  of  the  feminal  dufts.  In  confequence  of  the 
glands  being  bifid  at  its  upper  furface,  the  prepuce  is  at- 
tached only  to  the  lower  half,  and  is  connected  by  a fraenum,. 
as  ufual.  The  tefticles,  in  fome  inftances,  are  contained  in 
the  ferotum,  in  others  in  folds  of  integument  rtfembling 
the  labia  of  the  female  ; and  in  fome  do  not  defeend.  The 
ferotum  is  rarely  pendulous,  being*  increafed  in  breadth  in 
confequence  of  the  feparation  of  the  offa  pubis..  The  fexual. 
appetite,  in  fome  of  thefe  individuals,,  has  been  weak,  in 
others  ftrong,  in  others  altogether  wanting.  It  is  evident 
that  they  are  not  capable  of  procreating  the  fpecier.}>  in  con- 
fequence of  the  fhortnefs  and  imperforation  of  the  penis, 
and  the  feminal  dudts  opening  externally.  See  Dr.  Duncan, 
jun.  on  this  fubjeft,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical. 
Journal,  vol.  1.  pp.  43  and  132,:  where  he  has. collected  to- 
gether a vaft  number  of  cafes. 

3d  Clafs. — Female  individuals  (androgynae).  An  un=- 

ufually  large  fize  of  the  clitoris,  is  one  of  thofe  cuufes  which 
have  led  to  miftakes  concerning  the  fex.  This  is  not  a com- 
mon occurrence  in  thefe  countries,  but  is  faid  to  be  much 
more  frequent  in  warm  climates;  infomuch  that  a furgical 
operation  for  removing  the  part  is  defcribed  by.  the  Arabi- 
ans. Thefe  individuals  are  perfeht  females  in  all  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  organization,,  and  the  menftrual  difeharge 
fufficiently  characterizes  them.  In  many  of  the  recorded  in- 
ftances of  this  defeription,  there  is  probably  exaggeration, 
as  any  enlargement  of  the  clitoris- can  hardly  make  it  fuffi- 
ciently 
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clently  like  a penis  to  give  rife  to  miftakes.  A gipfey  applied 
to  Columbus  for  the  removal  of  a clitoris  which  incommo- 
ded her.  The  famous  hermaphrodite  negrefs  of  Angola, 
exhibited  in  London,  was  in  the  fame  cafe  with  the  gipfey 
mentioned  by  Columbus.  Parfons  has  collected  many  facts 
of  this  kind.  Mr.  Home  relates  an  inftance  in  a negrefs. 
“ She  was  of  the  Mandingo  natron,  24  years  of  age  ; her 
breatts  were  very  flat ; (he  had  a rough  voice,  and  mafculine 
countenance.  The  clitoris  was  two  inches  long,  and  in  thick- 
nefs  refembled  a common-fized  thumb  ; when  viewed  at  fome 
diftance,  the  end  appeared  round,  and  of  a red  colour ; but,  on 
a clofer  examination,  was  found  to  be  more  pointed  than 
that  of  a penis,  not  flat  below,  and  having  neither  prepuce 
nor  perforation  ; when  handled  it  became  half  credited,  and 
was  then  fully  three  inches  long,  and  much  larger  than  be- 
fore : when  (he  voided  her  urine,  (lie  was  obliged  to  lift  it 
up,  as  it  completely  covered  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The 
Other  parts  of  the  female  organs  were  found  to  be  in  a na- 
tural (late.”  A gentleman,  who  had  praCtiled  midwifery 
among  the  negro  women,  Hated  that  an  enlarged  condition 
of  the  clitoris  was  common  amonglt  them.  Parfons  and 
fome  others,  in  conlequence  of  the  itruCiure  juft  defcribed, 
have  afcribed  all  hermaphrodites  to  the  female  lex.  Whe- 
ther this  unufual  fize  of  the  organ  can  be  produced,  “ per 
fceleratum  abufum  clitoridis’’  is  very  doubtful.  In  order 
to  avoid  all  miftake  concerning  fex  in  newly  born  children, 
it  mult  be  remembered  that  the  clitoris  is  proportionally  very 
large  at  that  age. 

A prolapfus  of  the  uterus  is  another  circumftance  which 
has  occafioned  females  to  be  deemed  hermaphrodites,  and 
even  to  be  publicly  exhibited  as  fuch.  A perfon  of  this 
kind  came  to  Paris  in  1693,  dreffed  as  a man,  and  wearing 
a fword.  She  pretended  to  have  the  organs  of  both  fexes, 
and  to  be  able  to  employ  both,  and  exhibited  her  perfon  to 
the  curious  for  a fmall  gratification.  Befides  the  numbers 
who  took  up  the  common  opinion  of  her  being  an  herma- 
phrodite, and  who  could  not  be  fuppofed  fufficiently  well-in- 
formed to  judge  of  fuch  a fubjeCl,  feveral  phyficians  and 
furgeons  fell  in  with  the  vulgar  fentiment,  and  gave  certifi- 
cates which  prove  inconteftibly,  that  a great  reputation  may 
be  acquired  in  the  profeflion,  without  any  real  talents,  or 
any  large  (lock  of  (olid  information.  Saviard,  after  in- 
fpeCting  the  parts  clofely,  found  that  the  cafe  was  a pro- 
lapfus uteri,  which  he  reduced.  When  the  female  had  re- 
covered, (he  prefented  a requeft  to  the  king  for  permiffion 
to  take  again  the  female  drefs,  in  fpite  of  the  magiflrates  of 
Touloufe,  who  had  ordered  her  to  clothe  herfelf  as  a man. 
See  Saviard,  Recueil  d’Obfervations,  obf.  15. 

An  inllance  of  the  fame  kind  is  related  by  Mr.  Home. 
“ A French  woman  had  a prolapfus  uteri  at  an  early  age, 
which  increafed  as  (he  grew  up  ; the  cervix  uteri  was  un- 
commonly narrow,  and  at  the  time  I faw  her,  when  fire  was 
about  25  years  old,  projected  feveral  inches  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal opening  of  the  vagina  ; the  furface  of  the  internal 
parts,  from  conftant  expofure,  had  loft  its  natural  appear- 
ance, and  refembled  the  (kin  of  the  penis  : the  orifice  of  the 
os  tines  was  miftaken  for  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  This 
woman  was  (hewn  as  a curiofity,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
weeks  made  400/.  I was  induced  by  curiofity  to  vifit  her, 
and  on  the  firft  infpeCtion  difeovered  the  deception  ; which, 
though  very  complete  to  a common  obferver,  muft  have 
been  readily  dete&ed  by  any  perfon  intimately  acquainted 
with  anatomy.  To  render  herfelf  ftill  more  an  objeCl  of 
curiofity,  (lie  pretended  to  have  the  powers  of  a male.” 
Philof.  Tranfadl.  1799. 

We  have  already  mentioned  fome  inftances  where  the  ge- 
nerative organs,  although  belonging  clearly  to  one  fex,  had 
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been  imperfe&ly  developed,  and  confequently  had  net  pro- 
duced their  ufual  effeCt  in  modifying  the  form  of  the  body, 
and  imprefling  it  with  the  fexual  character.  There  are  other 
cafes,  in  which  men  or  women,  having  their  organs  appa- 
rently of  the  accuftomed  magnitude,  partake  refpeCtively  of 
the  characters  of  the  other  fex,  probably  from  the  caufe 
juft  alluded  to,  of  the  fexual  parts  not  exerting  their  full 
influence  on  the  frame.  Such  individuals  may  be  accounted 
neuters  ; and  feem,  in  the  human  fubjeCl,  to  refemble  the 
free  martin  in  neat  cattle,  where  there  is  a true  mixture  of 
organs,  But  they  are  fo  imperfect  that  organization  is  not 
influenced  by  them,  and  the  form  of  the  individual  differs 
both  from  that  of  the  bull  and  cow.  The  perfons  thus  cir- 
cumftanced  are  often  deemed  by  the  vulgar  hermaphro- 
dites. 

All  the  cafes  of  fuppofed  hermaphrodites  may  be  referred 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  heads  now  defcribed  : they  will 
be  found  to  be  either  males,  with  fome  unufual  organization 
or  pofition  of  the  urinary  or  generative  apparatus  ; or  fe- 
males, with  a long  clitoris,  or  prolapfed  uterus  ; or  indivi- 
duals, in  whom  the  generative  organs  have  not  produced 
their  ufual  effeft  in  influencing  the  development  of  the  body. 
Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  inllead  of  combining  the  powers 
of  the  two  fexes,  they  are,  for  the  moft  part,  incapable  of 
exerting  any  fexual  function.  Yet  ignorance  and  fuperffi- 
tion  have  marked  out  thefe  individuals,  already  fufficiently 
unfortunate  from  their  defective  organization,  as  the  cbjeCts 
of  perfecution,  and  have  fubjeCted  them  to  the  operation  of 
the  moft  abfurd  and  cruel  laws.  The  ancients,  regarding 
them  as  an  impure  and  ominous  kind  of  monfters,  difpatched 
them  by  the  moft  barbarous  deaths.  It  appears  from  Dio- 
dorus that  they  had  been  burned  by  the  Athenians  and  Ro- 
mans. By  the  ediCts  of  Conftantine  and  other  princes, 
they  were  beheaded,  drowned,  or  banilhed  to  defert  iflands. 
Livy  informs  us  that  a newly  born  child,  of  which  the  fex 
could  not  be  afeertained,  was  thrown  into  the  fea.  (L.  31.) 
Further  information  on  this  fubjeCt  may  be  derived  from 
Gafpar  Bauhin,  De  Hermaphroditorum  monftroforumque 
partuum  natura,  ex  Theologorum,  Jureconfultorum,  Phi- 
lofophorum,  et  Rabbinorum  fententia,  libri  duo,  Francof. 
1629,  8 vo.  Thefe  abfurd  notions  and  practices  have  at  pre- 
fent  difappeared  ; but  the  fubjeCt  is  important  on  many  ac- 
counts, as  thefe  unufual  deviations  render  the  fex  of  an  in- 
dividual often  doubtful,  and  impofe  even  on  profeffional  per- 
fons. The  deciiion  may  be  important  in  deciding  the  em- 
ployment in  life  of  an  individual,  the  defeent  of  property, 
the  fitnefs  for  religious  functions,  particularly  for  the  male 
or  female  religion  in  the  Romiffi  church,  and  the  judicial 
decifions  concerning  impotence  or  fterility.  We  therefore 
add  a few  obfervations  on  the  grounds  of  diftinCtion  in  fuch 
circumftances,  The  greateft  difficulty  is  experienced  with 
refpeCt  to  newly  born  children  ; for  many  things  affift  our 
determinations  in  the  adult.  The  beard,  the  hair  furround- 
ing the  anus,  the  defires  excited  by  the  prefence  of  women, 
the  teftes  and  their  cords,  and  the  comparatively  greater 
breadth  of  the  (houlders  than  of  the  pelvis  and  hips,  (liew 
us  that  the  individual  is  a man.  The  fmoothnefs  and  foftnefs 
of  the  body  in  general,  the  increafe  of  the  beard,  and  of  the 
hair  from  the  anus,  the  menftrual  difeharge,  the  want  of 
teftes,  and  the  fuperior  breadth  of  the  hips,  prove  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  a woman. 

A male,  with  a fiffure  in  the  perineum  and  an  imperforate 
peni-s,  may  be  afeertained  by  the  fize  of  the  penis,  by  the 
different  organization  of  the  preputium  from  that  which 
covers  the  clitoris  ; the  abfence  of  nymphs  and  hymen,  and 
probably  the  prefence  of  teftes.  The  different  relation  of 
the  fiffure  in  the  perineum  to  the  penis,  from  that  of  the 
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meatus  urinarms  to  the  clitoris  in  the  female,  will  affift  the 
decilion,  as  alfo  the  want  of  power  to  pafs  an  inftrument 
towards  the  lituation  of  the  uterus. 

The  fmaller  fize  of  the  clitoris,  and  its  different  fit  ape  ; 
(he  conneftion  of  its  preputium  to  the  nymphse,  and  the  pre- 
fence of  the  latter  parts  ; the  feparate  opening  of  the  vagina 
and  meatus  urinarius,  and  the  prefence  of  the  hymen  ; the 
abfence  of  tefticles,  all  prove  the  individual  to  be  a wo- 
man. . . . 

An  adhefion  of  the  labia  to  each  other  at  their  convexities 
may  caufe  a difficulty  in  deciding  : but  here  the  abfence  oi 
the  penis  and  tefticles,  the  difeharge  of  the  urine  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  labia,  and  the  line  of  union  between  thofe  folds, 
fhew  us  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

Much  information  on  the  fubjeft  of  hermaphrodites  may 
be  n-ained  from  the  following  works.  Parfons’  Mechanical 
and1  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  nature  of  Hermaphrodites  : 
London,  8vo.  1741.  Ambrofe  Pare’s  Works,  book  24. 
Pietfch,  Gedanken  von  den  Zwittern,  in  the  Old  Hamburg 
Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  538,  et  feq.  A maud,  in  Mcmoires 
de  Chirurgie.  Haller,  num  dentur  Hermaphroditi,  cora- 
mentarius,  in  the  Commentarii  foe.  reg.  feient.  Gottingen, 
tom.  i.;  or  in  his  Opera  Minora,  vol.  ii.  Hunter  on  the 
Free  Martin,  in  his  Obf.  on  the  Animal  Economy.  Home, 
Diffeftion  of  an  Hermaphrodite  Dog,  with  Obfervations  on 
Hermaphrodites  in  general,  Philof.  Tranfaft.  1799.  Mo- 
reau Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  la  Femme,  tom.  1.  p.211,  et 
feq.  Wrifberg,  Commentatio  de  fmgulari  genitalium  de- 
formitate  in  puero,  hermaphroditium  inentiente,  in  his  Corn- 
men  tat.  vol  i.  p.  504,  et  feq, 

Male  Organs  of  Generation. — In  the  human  fubjeft  thefe 
confift  of  the  tefticles,  veficulse  feminales,  proftate,  Cow- 
per’s  glands,  urethra,  and  penis  ; making  up  a fecretory  ap- 
paratus, which  is  double,  confiding  of  a right  and  left  or- 
gan, in  the  two  former  parts,  and  fingle  in  the  latter.  _ The 
peculiarities  of  the  apparatus  confift  in  the  fmall  quantity  of 
flu  d which  it  furnifhes,  in  the  long  periods  for  which  this 
fluid  is  retained  in  its  refer voirs  ; in  the  particular  condition 
of  the  organ  deftined  for  its  emiffion,  effentially  neceffary  to 
'that  aft  ; and  in  the  phyfical  feeling  which  accompanies  the 
aft. 

The  Tef teles. — Thefe  organs,  placed  externally  to  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  and  lefs  protected  againft  external  in- 
jury than  moft  other  important  vifeera,  are  fufpended,  each 
of  them  by  a conftderable  vafcular  bundle,  called  th efperma- 
tic  cord , and  contained  in  a kind  of  bag  or  cavity  formed  of  feve- 
ral  membranous  layers.  A middle  feptum  divides  the  interior  of 
the  bag,  and  feparates  from  each  other  the  right  and  left  teftis, 
with  their  coverings,  which  are  double  with  the  exception 
of  the  outer  one.  ° The  latter,  formed  by  the  integuments, 
and  called  the  ferotum  or  purfe  (in  French  les  bourfes)  con- 
ftitutes  a fingle  bag,  which  envelopes  all  the  others.  The 
ferotum  is  attached  to  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  pelvis, 
unconnefted  in  every  other  ft tuation,  contiguous  laterally  to 
the  in  fide  of  the  thighs,  in  front  to  the  penis,  and  feparated 
behind  from  the  anus  by  an  interval  of  two  or  three  inches, 
called  the  perineum.  A fmall  fold  of  the  /kin  under  the  penis, 
a fliodit  groove  below,  and  a prominent  line  behind,  conti- 
nued into  the  raphe  of  the  perineum,  mark  out  fuccefiively, 
on  the  external  furface,  the  fymmetrical  divifion  of  the 
orp-an.  Yet  the.  right  fide  of  the  ferotum  is  almoft  conftant- 
ly  more  elevated  than  the  left,  in  confequence  of  the  cor- 
refponding  fpermatic  cord  being  Ihorter,  and  the  teftis  nearer 
to  the  ring.  The  ferotum  is  foft  to  the  feel,  and  elongated, 
fo  that  the  teftes  appear  loofe  and  hang  low,  in  warm  wea- 
ther, in  old  perfons,  after  coition,  and  under  the  aftion  of 
any  caufes  which  have  a debilitating  influence  on  the  frame 


in  general.  It  is  rough  and  harder  on  the  furface,  and 
fhorter  in  cold  weather,  in  young  fubjefts,  at  the  time  of 
ereftion,  and  in  a ftrong,  vigorous  ftate  of  the  body  : con- 
fequently,  at  fuch  times,  it  is  applied  more  exaftly  to  the 
teftes,  and,  drawing  thefe  organs  gently  upwards,  fhortens 
the  cords.  The  fudden  aftion  of  cold,  and  even  of  fear, 
will  produce  the  latter  ftate  of  the  organ.  The  wrinkles 
which  it  exhibits  at  fuch  times'  are  effaced  by  extending 
it. 

The  coverings  of  the  teftes  fucceed  each  other  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  : 1 ft.  The  cutaneous  inveftment,  or  ferotum  ; 
2dly.  The  cellular  layer  ; 3dly.  Membrane  of  a fibrous  ap- 
pearance, common  to  the  teftis  and  cord  ; 4thly.  The  ferou* 
membrane.  The  reafon  why  the  dartos  is  not  enumerated 
among  thefe  coverings  will  appear  prefently. 

The  ferotum  is  continuous  with  the  integuments  of  the 
infide  of  tire  thighs,  the  perineum,  and  penis.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a brownilh  hue  from  the  reft  of  the  integuments, 
but  follows  in  general  the  tints  ol  the  latter,  being  always 
darker  in  colour.  A few  lhort  hairs  are  fcattered  over  its 
furface,  and  their  bulbs,  obliquely  implanted,  form  fenfible 
prominences  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  /kin,  which  are  not 
effaced  by  extenfion  of  the  organ.  In  its  general  organiza- 
tion the  ferotum  refembles  the  fkin  ; but  it  is  very  thin,  fo 
that  the  veins  of  the  fubjacent  cellular  tiffue  are  vifible 
through  it.  The  vital  properties  of  the  ferotum  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  tire  fkin  in  general ; but  the  contraftion 
produced  by  cold  is  more  maniieft  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  The  phenomenon  feems  to  be  the  fame  in  both  in- 
ftances.  It  conftitutes  the  cutis  anferina  of  the  furface  in 
general.  This  corrugation  of  the  part  has  given  rife  to  the 
opinion  that  a mufcular  expanfion  is  found  under  the  /kin  in 
this  fituation  ; and  hence  have  arifen  the  deferiptions  of  the 
dartos.  We  can,  however,  clearly  diftinguifh  that  the 
contraftion  is  in  the  integuments,  and  not  in  any  more 
deeply -feated  part ; they  feel  denie  and  firm  at  this  time, 
inftead  of  being  foft  and  loofe,  as  in  their  ordinary  ftate. 

The  teftis  and  cord  are  furrounded  in  their  fituation  by  a 
copious  and  loofe  layer  of  cellular  fubftance,  placed  imme- 
diately under  the  /kin,  and  conftituting,  where  it  divides  the 
two  teftes  from  each  other,  the  feptum  feroti.  This  is  rather 
more  denfe  immediately  under  the  cutaneous  integument,  and 
loofer  at  the  furface  of  the  teftis.  Several  blood-veffels 
ramify  through  it,  particularly  veins  ; and  hence  arifes  an 
appearance  which  may  have  authorized  the  opinion  concern- 
ing a mufcular  covering  on  a fuperficial  examination  : but 
accurate  infpeftion  can  difeover  no  mufcular  fibres.  Many 
nervous  filaments  are  alfo  feen  in  this  fubftance,  and  enable 
us  to  explain  the  acute  fenfibility  obferved  on  the  removal  of 
the  teftis  in  furgical  operations,  a little  fat  is  feen  near  the 
ring  and  the  urethra  ; but  it  is  completely  abfent  from  all 
other  fituations.  Here,  as  in  the  penis,  the  eye-lids  and 
fome  other  parts,  the  abundant  depofition  of  fat  would  in- 
terfere with  the  functions  of  the  organ  ; and  its  abfence  in 
thefe  fituations  feems  to  indicate  the  defign  and  forefight  em- 
ployed in  the  conftruftion  of  the  body  as  fully  as  the  parti- 
cular conftruftion  of  any  parts  can  do.  However  the  fize  of 
the  body  in  general  may  be  increafed  in  corpulent  perfons, 
the  ferotum,  penis,  See.  always  retain  the  fame  dimenfions. 
The  abfence  of  fat  renders  thefe  parts  more  efpecially  fub- 
jeft  to  the  watery  depofitions  of  anafarea  : - fuch  eft'ufions 
often  manifeft  themfelves  firft  in  the  ferotum,  and  that  organ 
is  generally  very  much  increafed  in  bulk  when  the  anafarea  is 
confiderable.  The  impulfion  of  air  through  an  opening  in 
the  ferotum  demonftrates  very  well  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  cellular  layer  ; by  diftenfion  of  this  kind  it  refembles 
cotton  in  appearance.  Maceration  in  water  may  be  employed 
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for  the  fame  purpofe  ; as  the  fluid  penetrates  very  minutely 
into  the  cellular  interilices.  It  is  continuous  with  the  fimi- 
lar  covering  of  the  penis,  and  with  the  cellular  fub fiance  of 
the  perineum  and  groins  ; fo  that  air  paffes  from  it  into  thefe 
fituations. 

The  cord  and  teflis  are  clofely  enveloped  by  a condenfed 
cellular  covering,  which  defcends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  abdominal  ring,  and  includes  the  organs  juft  men- 
tioned, together  with  the  membranous  coverings  of  the 
latter  ; it  conftitutes  the  elythroid  or  erythroid  coat  of  fome 
writers.  The  cremafter  mufcle  is  ftrongly  conneXed  with 
this,  and  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  cellular  fheath. 
This  part  has  been  defcribed  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
fpermatic  cord,  but  it  is  entirely  overlooked  by  many  writers. 
Its  thicknefs  differs  confiderably  in-  different  fubjeXs.  It  is 
conneXed  to  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  fcrotum  externally  ; 
and  adheres,  by  cellular  connexions,  to  the  fperma'cic  veffels, 
and  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis,  on  the  infide.  If  air  be 
impelled  through  a fmall  opening,  it  is  feparated  from  thefe 
parts,  and  may  be  divided  fo  as  to  Anew  that  it  is  a di Hindi 
membrane.  It  then  appears  femi-tranfparent  and  thin,  and 
feems  to  coniift  of  fibres  varioufly  interwoven.  Its  thick- 
nefs is  much  increafed  in  fcrotal  ruptures,  to  which  it  gives  a 
complete  external  covering.  Camper  has  delineated  it  very 
well  in  his  poilhumous  plates  edited  by  Soemmerring,  and 
he  defcribes  it  in  the  following  paragraph  ; “ Cremafleres 
igitur  mufculi  funt,  ab  obliquo  interno  et  tranfverlb  abdomi- 
nis orti,  per  involucrum  membranaceum  fub  cute  fcroti  dif- 
perfi,  quocum  velamentum  efformant,  funiculum  fpermati- 
cum  et  tefterri  undequaque  cingens,  quodque  in  herniofis 
craffius  tenaxque  fit,  et  ex  multis  fibi  invicem  impofitis  la- 
mellis  conftare  videtur,  cum  chirurgia  hernias  attingimus. 
Velamentum  illud  facile  a facco  hernise  digiti  feparatur  ; for- 
mius  autem  adheret  vans  fpermatices.”  leones  herniarum, 
P-  LL 

The  ferous  membrane  of  the  teftis  is  called  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  the  name  fhould  be  confined  entirely  to  it, 
as  moil  of  the  anatomical  deferiptions  apply  to  this  part 
only.  Like  all  other  ferous  membranes,  this  forms  an 
entire  and  unperforated  bag.  Its  arrangement  is  fimple. 
It  forms  a pouch-covering,  and  appearing  to  include  the 
teftis  and  epididymis,  as  the  heart  is  included  in  the  pericar- 
dium. When  an  opening  is  made  into  it,  and  air  impelled, 
it  is  elevated  into  a bag  on  the  front  and  iides  of  the  teftis. 
At  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  organ  it  is  refieXed  over  its 
furface,  covering  the  epididymis,  a fmall  portion  of  the 
fpermatic  veffels,  and  the  whole  teftis ; qtid  giving  to  thefe 
parts  a fmooth  external  coat.  The  tunica  vaginalis  there- 
fore may  be  faid  to  confift  of  two  parts;  viz.  an  exterior 
portion,  forming  the  bag,  which  includes  the  teftis  ; and  an 
internal,  refieXed  over  the  furface  of  the  organ.  The  two 
are  continuous  at  the  back  edge,  and  at  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  teftis.  The  bag-iike  portion  of  the  membrane 
is  covered  by  the  fibrous  inveftment  already  defcribed  : 
the  refieXed  part  adheres  very  clofely  to  the  epididymis  and 
tefticle.  The  tunica  vaginalis  is  very  thin,  and  every  where 
cellular  on  its  external  furface ; internally  it  is  fmooth,  po- 
liflied,  and  moiilened  by  a ferous  fecretion,  which,  in  an  in- 
creafed quantity,  conftitutes  hydrocele.  There  is  hardly 
any  fenfible  fluid  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  parts.  Some- 
times there  are  partial  adhefions  between  the  oppofed  fur- 
faces  of  the  two  portions  of  the  membrane  ; and  fometimes 
a general  adhefion,  by  which  the  cavity  is  entirely  deftroyed, 
is  produced  by  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele. 

In  man  and  quadrupeds  the  tefticle  conijlfts  of  two  parts  ; 
viz.  the  proper  teftis,  and  the  epididymis,  which  adheres  to 
it  behind.  Ordinarily  the  fcrotum  contains  two  of  thefe 
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glands,  a right  and  a left  one : but  this  number  is  not 
invariable.  V/ e Ihall  explain  hereafter  how  it  may  happen 
that  the  fcrotum  fhould  contain  no  teftis,  or  only  one  ; 
and,  if  authors  could  be  credited,  we  might  cite  examples, 
in  which  there  have  been  three,  four,  or  even  five.  We 
believe  that  the  number  never  exceeds  two,  that  the  ftate- 
ments  now  alluded  to  have  arifen  from  the  five] lings  inci- 
dental to  thefe^  parts,  being  miftaken  for  teftes,  and  that 
there  is  no  oblervation  deferving  of  credit  by  which  this 
an'ertion  can  be  contradiXed.  The  ordinary  fize  of  the 
gland  in  the  adult  is  an  anatomical  faX  known  to  each  indi- 
vidual ; but  there  are  fome  varieties  in  this  refpeX.  Long 
continued  chaftity  probably  caufes  a Shrinking  of  the  organ  ; 
and  a fimilar  diminution,  to  a much  greater  degree,  may 
be  occafionally  obferved  in  old  fubjeXs,  when  the  funXion 
of  the  part  has  ceafed,  without  any  difeafe.'  On  the  con- 
trary, when  venereal  enjoyment  has  been  habitually  indulged, 
temporary  abftinence  will  caufe  a fivclling  of  the  organ, 
with  fome  pain  ; and  this  may  be  relieved  by  a fponta- 
neous  difeharge  of  the  fecretion.  Again,  there  are  differences 
of  volume  from  original  formation.  The  right  and  left 
glands  are  not  always  of  the  fame  fize,  nor  is  the  right  par- 
ticularly obferved.  to  exceed  the  left,  as  fome  have  afferted. 
The  figure  of  the  part  is  pretty  exaXly  o/al,  with  the  two 
ends  placed  perpendicularly,  and  the  furface  flattened  in  the 
direXion  of  tire  fmall  diameter.  The  extremities,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithets  fuperior  and  inferior,  are 
not  in  the  fame  perpendicular  line  ; the  former  is  inclined 
forwards  and  outwards  ; the  latter  backwards  and  inwards. 
The  two  ends  are  fometimes  alrnoft  anterior  and  pofterior. 
The  fiat  Tides,  which  are  external  and  internal,  are  turned, 
the  former  towards  the  thigh  of  the  fame  fide,  and  the 
latter  towards  the  correfponding  fin-face  of  the  oppofite 
gland.  The  edges  of -the  teftes,  which  are  anterior  and 
pofterior,  are  placed  obliquely,  fo  as  to  flant  from  above 
backwards  and  downwards.  fihe  anterior  edge  is  fome- 
times defcribed  as  the  interior,  and  the  pofterior  as 
fuperior.  The  epididymis  is  a thin  and  elongated  organ, 
placed  along  .the  back  edge  of  the  teftis,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres- by  means  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  blood-veffels, 
fmaller  in  the  middle  and  enlarged  at  its  upper  and  lower 
ends,  and  refieXed  at  the  latter,  to  form  the  vas  deferens. 
Its  upper  extremity  is  called  the  caput  epididymidis  or 
globus  major  (tete  de  l’epididyme)  ; and  this  adheres  very 
firmly  to  the  upper  end  of  the  teflis,  being  placed  rather 
above,  as  well  as  behind  it.  From  this  point  the  organ 
defcends  in  a thin  and  flattened  form,  diilinXly  feen  as  a 
feparate  part  in  the  fide  of  the  teftis,  which  is  turned  towards 
the  thigh,  but  not  on  the  oppofite  furface.  It  fivells  again 
at  the  lower  end  into  the  globus  minor  (queue  de  l’epi- 
didyme)  and  then  turns  ~up  to  form  the  vas  deferens.  The 
fpermatic  cord  is  attached  along  the  pofterior  edo-e  of 
the  gland,  and  the  greater  qr  lefs  obliquity  of  the  °teftis 
depends  on  the  mode  of  its  connexion.  A cord,  compofed 
oi  the  fame  parts,  fufpends  each  teftis  in  its  place,  but  it  is 
rather  longer  on  the  left  fide  ; a circmnftance  which  has 
been  noticed  by  painters  and  ftatuaries.  The  pathologift 
aferibes  to  this  circumftance  the  more  frequent  occur- 
rence of  varico-cele  on  the  left  fide  of  the  body.  The 
diftance  of  both  organs  from  the  ring  is  variable,  and  de- 
pends on  the  ftate  of  the  fcrotum,  and  the  cremafter  mufcle. 
Thefe  two  parts  generally  contraX  together.  The  conliftence 
of  the  gland  is  foft  to  the  feel.  As  it  is  covered  alrnoft 
entirely  by  the  ferous  membrane  already  defcribed,  it  ac- 
quires from  this  circumftance  a fmooth  and  polifhed  furface  ; 
its  whitenefs  arifes  from  the  tunica  albuginea. 

Strufturs  of  the  Tefticle The  glandular  part  of  the  organ, 
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in  which  the  feminal  fecretion  is  immediately  effeCled,  is  a 
light  brown  pulpy  mafs,  confiderably  fofter  than  the 
parenchyma  of  the  other  glandular  organs,  contained  in  a 
ilrong  fibrous  membrane,  which  determines  the  exterior 
configuration  of  the  part,  and  the  confidence  which  it  pre- 
fents  on  examination.  This  membrane  is  named  the  tunica 
albuginea.  It  is  feen  through  the  reflection  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  which  envelopes  the  teflicle,  and  adheres  to  it 
very  clofely.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ftrength  of  this 
adhefion,  the  ferous  layer  may  be  partially  feparated  by 
differing  from  the  epididymis  forwards.  But,  over  the 
general  furface  the  union  is  too  intimate  to  admit  of  fepa- 
ration  ; and  confequently  • the  ferous  layer  and  the  true 
albuginea  are  defcribed  ordinarily  as  compofing  one  mem- 
brane under  the  latter  name.  It  is  from  analogy,  rather 
than  the  direCl  teflimony  of  anatomical  obfervation,  that 
we  defcnbe  them  as  diftinCl  parts.  Along  tne  pofte- 
rior  edge  of  the  teftis,  the  albuginea  is  perforated  by 
numerous  openings  for  the  paffage  of  the  feminal  and 
blood-veffels.  From  the  inner  furface  of  this  membrane 
are  detached  numerous  delicate  precedes  penetrating  the 
fubftance  of  the  teftis,  and  forming  partial  fepta,  by  which 
the  glandular  mafs  is  flig'htiy  fubdivided  into  fmaller  por- 
tion?. Some  of  thefe  productions  feem  to  confift  of  blood- 
veffels.  The  ftru.aure  of  this  part  claffes  it  amongft  the 
fibrous  membranes : it  is  denfe,  very  firm,  of  a peculiar 
white  colour,  and  poffeffing  fome  b-ood-veffels.  Its  ex- 
ternal furface  is  every  where  covered  by  the  refleCled 
tunica  vaginalis,  except  at  the  back  of  the  teftis,  and  its 
inner  furface  is  in  contaa  with  the  glandular  fubftance  of 
the  organ.  The  great  clofenefs  and  firmnefs  of  its  texture 
explain  to  us  the  peculiarly  hard  feel  of  the  inflamed  teftis, 
as  the  membrane  yields  with  difficulty  to  the  tliftention 
produced  by  the  fwelling  of  the  contained  vafcular  parts. 
It  is  manifeftly  thicker  where  the  feminal  tubes  penetrate 
it ; and  in  this  fituation  we  obferve  the  corpus  Highmori, 
concerning  which  we  have  further  obfervations  to  make 
below.  The  albuginea  poffeffes  extenftbility,  and  the 
correfponding  contraftility  : the  fvvellirigs  of  the  teflicle, 

from  various  caufes,  fhew  the  former,  and  its  lubfequent 
return  to  the  natural  fize,  as  well  as  the  (hrinkmg  of  the 
part  from  age  demonftrate  the  latter.  It  is  very  fubjeCl  to 
- conversion  into  cartilage.  Little  excrefcences  are  fome- 
times  obferved  on  the  furfaces  of  the  gland,  about  the  fize 
of  a pin's  head. 

The  tunica  albuginea  is  filled  with  a foft  pulpy  matter, 
of  a licht  brownifh-yellow  hue,  and  divided  into  fmall 
portion? or  lobuli.  ImperfeCt  cellular  fepta,  along  which 
the  fmall  arteries  and  veins  run,  divide  thefe  portions ; 
but  the  partitions  are  not  merely  vafcular.  They  are  at- 
tached, as  we  have  already  obferved,  to  the  internal  furface 
of  the  albuginea.  Behind,  they  unite  together  in  a white 
cellular  hue,  running  along  the  back  edge  of  the  teflicle, 
from  above  downwards.  Such  are  the  appearances  exhi- 
bited in  the  recent  organ,  without  any  diffeCtion  or  pre- 
paration. Its  fubftance  is  very  foft,  fo  that  when  dried  it 
lofes  more  than  eight-tenths  of  its  weight.  A mere 
accurate  examination,  particularly  with  the  affiftance  of 
maceration  and  putrefaction,  difeover  that  all  this  pulpy 
mafs  is  made  up  of  convoluted  ferpentine  threads  poffeffing 
fome  firmnefs  and  connected  together  by  a very  foft  cellular 
fubftance.  Thefe,  which  are  called  the  tubuli  or  duCtus 
feminiferi  teftis,  feem  about  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  fewing 
thread,  and  can  eafily  be  drawn  out  with  a needle,  after 
maceration,  to  the  length  of  an  inch  and  even  more.  Thefe 
threads  are  tubular,  cylindrical  thick  in  their  coats  with 
fmall  calibre,  plentifully  fupplied  with  minute  vafcular  rami- 
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fications,  from  which  however  injeCled  liquors  do  not  pafis 
into  the  duCls.  They  do  not  ramify,  but  pafs  in  a tolera- 
bly llraight  dire&ion  to  the  cellular  line  at  the  back  of  the 
teftis.  That  they  are  tubular  is  proved  by  the  poffibility 
of  injeCling  them  with  quickfilver  from  the  vas  deferens  : 
this  indeed  often  fails,  but  in  fome  cafes  the  tubuli  are 
filled  in  this  way  through  the  whole  teftis.  The  diameter  of 
one  of  thefe  duCts,  according  to  Monro,  is  i-20odthof  an 
inch;  or  i-i20tn  when  injeCied  with  quickfilver.  By  the 
calculations  of  the  fame  anatomift,  the  teftis  Ihould  appear 
to  confift  of  62,500  tubes,  fuppofing  each  to  be  one  inch  in 
length  : and  confequently,  if  they  were  joined  into  one 
tube,  it  would  be  5208  feet  and  4 inches  in  length.  The 
convolutions  and  turns  of  the  duCls  are  fo  numerous,  that 
they  do  not  continue  their  courfe,  in  the  fame  itraight  line, 
for  more  than  i-40th  of  an  inch. 

The  white  and  firm  cellular  line  at  the  back  of  the 
teftis,  juft  at  the  adhefion  -of  the  epididymis,  is  called  the 
corpus  Highmori.  Many  anatomifts  have  defcribed  it  as 
tubular,  and  have  affigned  to  it  the  office  of  conveying  the 
femen  to  the  epididymis.  Such  a part  obvioufiy  exifts  in  the 
teftis,  and  is  ftill  more  manifeft  in  animals,  as  in  the  boar,  than 
in  the  human  fubjeCl.  Haller,  who  has  given  the  moll  accu- 
rate accountof  this  fubjeCl,  fays,  “After  I had  accurately 
filled  tlie  vas  deferens  with  quickfilver,  I obferved  in  the 
corpus  Highmori  numerous  veffels,  larger  than  the  tube  of 
the  epididymis,  running  according  to  the  length  of  the 
gland,  ferpentine,  eafily  torn,  and  communicating  with 
each  other.”  Elem.  Phyfiol.  v.  7.  p.  445.  In  thefe  the 
tubuli  feminiferi  teftis  terminate  ; and  they  conftitute  the 
rete  vafculofum  of  the  organ.  The  duCls  contained  in 
each  part  of  the  tubuli  feminiferi  end  in  one  ftraight  tube, 
which  terminates  in  the  rete  teftis.  A certain  number  of 
'tubes,  called  the  vafa  efferentia,  convey  the  femen  from 
the  rete  vafculofum  to  the  commencement  of  the  epididymis. 
Obfcure  notices  of  thefe  veffels  may  be  found  in  various 
writers,  and  De  Graaf  in  particular  has  defcribed  them. 
But  the  labours  of  Haller  have  thrown  the  greateft  light 
on  the  fubjeCl.  “ When,  after  various  uniuccefsful  at- 
tempts, the  continued  labour  of  an  hour  or  more  had 
enabled  me  to  fill  completely  the  vas  deferens,  I obferved 
the  head  of  the  epididymis  to  be  made  up  of  vafcular  cones, 
amounting  in  number  to  twenty  or  thirty,  and  comreCled 
together  by  cellular  fubftance  before  any  diffeClion  had 
been  ufed.  Each  of  thefe  cones  is  made  up  of  a fingle 
fmall  veffel,  larger  however  than  the  tube  of  the  epididy- 
mis, convoluted  into  innumerable  folds.  The  bafts  of  the 
cone  is  turned  towards  the  epididymis ; its  apex  is  a 
veffel  proceeding  downwards  to  the  teftis,  perforating 
the  albuginea,  and  communicating  with  the  rete  teftis.'’ 
Ibid.  p.  447. 

The  epididymis,  of  which  we  have  already  defcribed  the 
pofition  and  figure,  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  greyiih  colour 
from  the  fhining  whitenefs  of  the  teftis.  Being  placed  at 
the  point  where  the  cord  is  attached  to  the  tefticle,  it  is 
furrounded  by  blood-veffels,  of  which  feveral  are  diilri- 
buted  to  itfelf : its  furface  is  partially  covered  by  the 

refleClion  cf  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  adheres  to  it  clofely, 
except  at  the  angle  of  reflection,  where  the  connection  is 
loofer.  Its  ftruCture  is  much  more  eafily  unravelled  than 
that  of  the  teftis,  for,  when  filled  with  quickfilver  from  the 
vas  deferens,  it  is  proved  to  confift  of  a lingle  tube,  almoifc 
infinitely  convoluted  upon  itfelf,  excepting  only  a fmall  part 
of  the  caput,  which  is  made  up  of  the  vafcular  cones.  The 
latter  uniting  together  form  one  very  fmall  tube,  which  by 
its  ferpentine  courfe  and  turns,  conneCled  to  each  other  by 
cellular  fubftance,  containing  the  ramifications  of  blood- 

veffels. 
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veffels,  forms  the  body  of  the  epididymis.  As  it  defcends 
along  the  back  of  the  teftis,  it  increafes  in  diameter,  and 
at  the  fame  time  is  proportionally  iefs  convoluted.  In  a 
confiderably  enlarged  ilate,  it  is  reflected  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  tellis,  itill  a little  convoluted  at  fir (b,  but  foon 
forming  a llraight  tube,  called  the  vas  deferens.  By  care- 
fully deftroying  the  cellular  fubftance,  which  connects  to- 
gether the  convolutions  of  this  tube,  we  can  demonftrate 
the  fails  now  mentioned  concerning  the  ftructure  of  this 
organ.  In  fuch  a procefs  the  tube  can  be  drawn  out  to  a 
furprifing  length,  to  five  ells,  according  to  De  Graaf,  to 
400  times  the  length  of  the  epididymis  in  its  natural  ftate, 
according  to  Heuermann.  Monro  lias  taken  great  pains 
in  meafuring  and  calculating  the  dimcnfions  of  this  part : 
he  finds  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  on  an  average,  to  be  i-tfoth 
of  an  inch,  its  length  31  feet,  and  the  number  of  its  turns, 
as  it  does  not  go  in  a ftraight  direction  at  any  part,  for 
more  than  1.30th  of  an  inch,  1 1,100.  (De  femine  et  teftibus 
in  variis  anhnalibus,  p.  31  and  32).  As  a further  proof,  that 
the  organ  is  made  up  of  a Angle  tube,  we  may  obferve, 
that  if  we  cut  it  acrofs  while  we  continue  to  injeCt  quick- 
filver  from  the  vas  deferens,  the  fluid  efcapes  from  one 
orifice  only,  and  when  that  is  tied,  no  more  runs  out. 

Thus,  the  femeiy,  firft  formed  in  the  fmall  ferpentine  vef- 
fels  (tubuli  tejlis ) which  make  up  the  pulpy  mafs  of  the  tef- 
tis,  is  depofited  from  thefe  in  the  ftraight  feminiferous  tubes, 
which  convey  it  into  the  rete  vafculofum,  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  tellis,  and  connected  to  the  'albuginea,  where  it  forms 
the  corpus  Highmori.  Hence  it  paffes  through  the  vala  effe- 
rentia,  or  excretoria  teftis,  about  twelve  in  number,  which 
perforate  the  albuginea,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  teftis,  and 
then  form,  in  a convoluted  ftate,  the  ferpentine  vafcular 
cones,  which  make  up  the  caput  epididymidis.  Thefe  unite 
into  a Angle  fmall  tube,  which,  by  its  numerous  turns,  firft 
forms  the  epididymis,  and  then  ends  in  the  vas  deferens.  Hal- 
ler, Programma  de  vafis  feminalibus,  Gutting.  1 745  ; and  in 
Oper.  minor  t.  2.  p.  5. 

From  the  origin  of  the  convoluted  tubuli  feminiferi,  to 
the  termination  of  the  epididymis  in  the  vas  deferens,  the 
femen  goes  through  a feries  of  velfels,  which  are  folded 
16,860  times,  and,  if  extended  in  a ftraight  line,  would  ex- 
ceed 42  feet  in  length.  Monro,  lib.  cit. 

The  fmallnefs  of  thefe  tubes  prevents  us  from  afeertaining 
their  texture,  or  the  nature  of  their  lides.  The  tubuli  tellis 
polfefs  confiderable  firmnefs,  as  we  may  afeertain  by  extend- 
ing them  until  they  break,  and  by  obferving  the  column  of 
quickfilver  which  they  fupport,  when  we  inject  them.-  The 
tube  of  the  epididymis  poffeffes  firm  and  ftrong  fides,  in 
comparifon  to  its  cavity. 

A fmall  tube,  either  ftraight,  or  {lightly  convoluted,  is 
fometiines  obferved  to  arife  from  the  epididymis,  and  after 
palling  to  various  diltances  on  the  cord,  to  terminate  in  a 
cul-de-fac.  Its  iize  is  equal  to  that  of  the  tube  of  the  epi- 
didymis itfelf.  This  circumltance  was  firft  noticed  by  Hal- 
ler, who  called  the  veffel  vafculum  aberrant.  (Progr.  de 
vas.  feminal.)  He  did  not  undertake  to  determine  its  termi- 
nation or  nature,  obferving  that  it  proceeded  along 'the 
cord,  “ incerto  fine:  an  lymphaticum  ?”  The  existence 
of  the  vafculum  aberrans  has  been  confirmed  by  Monro,  who 
mietted  it  in  four  out  of  fixteen  tefticles  ; and  he  adopts  the 
opinion  fuggefted  by  Haller,  of  its  being  a lymphatic.  Mr. 
Cruikfhank  takes  a different  view  of  the  matter.  “ It  is,’’ 
fays  he,  “ a lufus  naturae,  and  either  forms  a cul-de-fac,  or, 
after  many  convolutions,  returns  back  again  upon  itfelf,  and 
terminates  where  it  began.  It  fometimes  mounts  four  inches 
upon  the  cord,  and  then  terminates  in  a ccecum,  or  blind 
£tid  Sometimes  it  is  not  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  I 
" Vol.  XVI. 


have  feen  it  convolute,  like  the  epididymis  itfelf ; from  which 
it  could  not  be  diftinguifhed,  till,  by  maceration  and  diffec- 
tion,  the  cellular  membrane  had  been  removed.  It  may  be 
compared  with  the  diverticulum  ilii,  fo  frequently  met  with 
in  the  human  inteftines.”  Anatomy  of  the  abforbing  Vef- 
fels,  p.  14*. 

Vejfels  of  the  Tejlicle  : Spermatic  cord. — Under  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  kidney,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  pfoas 
magnus  mufcle,  we  oblerve  a fafciculus  of  blood-veffels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves,  placed  behind  the  peritoneum,  and 
connected  to  that  membrane  by  a cellular  fubftance  : this  is 
the  commencement  of  the  fpermatic  cord.  It  defcends  over 
the  pfoas  mufcle,  palling  at  the  fame  time  rather  outwards, 
croffes  the  ureter,  continues  its  courfe  over  the  iliacus  inter- 
nus,  and  arrives  at  the  upper  opening  of  the  abdominal  ring. 
Here  it  isincreafed  by  the  acceffion  ot  the  vas  deferens,  from 
the  fide  of  the  bladder.  It  now  penetrates  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  ring,  going  under  the  inferior  edge  of  the  ob- 
liquus  internus,  and  tranfverfus  abdominis  : then  it  turn  s 
downwards  and  forwards  in  the  canal  placed  between  the  two 
openings  of  the  ring,  covered  in  front  by  the  aponeurofis  of 
the  obliquus  externus,  and  lying  behind  on  the  fafeia  tranl- 
verfalis.  In  this  part  of  its  courfe,  it  is  further  increafed 
by  the  acceffion  of  the  cremalter  mufcle.  The  cord  finally 
emerges  through  the  opening  in  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus 
externus,  and  then  turns  fuddenly  downwards  ; lying  not  fo 
much  on  the  bone  between  the  two  columns  of  the  ring,  as  on 
the  outer  column  itfelf,  fo  as  to  cover  its  infertion  into  the 
pubes.  Juft  at  the  point,  where  the  cord  enters  the  abdo- 
minal canal,  it  lies  on  the  root  of  the  epigaftric  artery.  As. 
it  is  placed  behind  the  peritoneum,  in  the  whole  of  its  defeent 
from  the  loins  to  the  abdominal  ring,  that  -membrane  is  not 
perforated  at  the  point  where  the  cord  leaves  the  abdomen. 
Nor  is  there  any  Iheath  continued  from  the  peritoneum, 
along  the  cord,  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  ; although  fuch  a 
ftructure  has  been  aferibed  to  the  human  fubject  from  the 
obfervation  of  animals,  in  which  it  is  really  found.  In  bu- 
bonocele, indeed,  a membranous  cavity,  produced  by  a conti- 
nuation of  the  peritoneum,  lies  over  the  cord  ; but  this  is 
difeafe  : and  in  a particular  period  ot  fcetal  exiftence,  there  is 
a canal  leading  from  the  abdomen  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but 
this  is  ordinarily  clofed  before  birth.  Neither  is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  defeription  ot  two  layers  of  the  perito- 
neum, of  which  the  ureter  is  faid  to  accompany  the  cord. 
Efcaping  through  the  opening  in  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus 
externus  abdominis,  the  cord  defcends  in  a ftraight  courfe 
to  the  teftis,  covered  externally  by  the  fibrous  {heaths  alrea- 
dy deferibed,  and  growing  rather  larger  as  it  approaches  the 
organ.  Copious  foft  cellular  fubftance,  with  very  little  fat, 
connects  together  the  component  parts  of  the  cord. 

The  fpermatic  are  the  chief  arteries  for  fupplying  the  tef- 
tes  and  their  coverings.  Thefe  veffels  are  the  longeft  in  their 
courfe,  compared  to  their  diameter,  of  any  in  the  body  ; 
they  were  known  to  the  ancient  phyficians,  and  called  by 
them  the  feminal  veffels.  They  would  probably  have  efcaped 
the  diligence  of  the  diffedlor,  had  not  the  importance  of  the 
part,  which  they  fupply,  been  more  attended  to,  than  the 
fize  of  the  tube.  They  arife,  molt  commonly,  from  the 
front  of  the  aorta,  between  the  origins  of  the  renal  and  in- 
ferior mefenteric  veffels  ; either  near  together,  or  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  each  other.  This  is  the  cafe  in  twenty-two 
out  of  thirty-five  inltances.  They  may  arife  from  the  aorta 
higher  or  lower  than  the  point  which  has  been  mentioned. 
The  artery  of  the  right  fide  fometimes  comes  from  the  right 
renal  ; but  the  left  arifes  much  more  commonly  from  the  re- 
nal artery,  infomuch,  that  this  has  been  deferibed  as  the  ac~ 
euftomed  origin.  Often  a fmaller  branch  from  the  renal  joins 
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the  trunk  of  the  fpermatic.  It  defcends  at  an  acute  or  half- 
right  angle,  and  goes  in  front  of  the  vena  cava,  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  body  ; but  has  been  feen  behind  that  vein.  Its 
courfe  is  rather  tortuous  : joining  the  vein  on  the  pfoas  muf- 
cle,  it  defcends  along  the  cord,  and  arrives  at  the  teftis  in 
two  branches.  It  gives  off  fmall  twigs  to  the  renal  capfule, 
fat  of  the  kidney,  ureter,  lumbar  glands,  and  the  cord  itfelf. 
The  area  of  the  velfel,  inftead  of  being  diminiftied  by  all 
thefe  branches,  is  rather  increafed.  Several  ramifications 
are  difpatched,  below  the  ring,  to  the  cremafter,  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  cellular  fubftance  of  the  fcrotum.  Ultimately 
it  is-diftributed  in  numerous  branches  to  the  epididymis  and 
tefticle  ; thefe  partly  perforate  the  back  of  the  albuginea, 
and  are  employed  in  supplying  the  pulpy  fubftance  of  the 
organ.  Some  of  the  ramifications  communicate  with  branches 
of  the  epigaftric  artery.  Smaller  arteries  come  to  the  fper- 
matic  cord,  or  tefticle,  from  the  epigaftric,  or  from  the 
circumflexa  abdominis.  The  fcrotum,  and  its  cellular  fub- 
ftance, receive  twigs  from  the  arteries  of  the  thigh.  “ Hence,” 
fays  Haller,  “ tying  the  fpermatic  arteries  does  not  deftroy 
the  teftis,  on  account  of  the  fupply  derived  from  the  exter- 
nal veffels  ; but  as  thefe  are  very  fmall,  the  venereal  powers 
of  the  organ  are  loft.”  Element.  Phyfiolog.  v.  7.  p.  430. 

It  has  been  afferted  by  many  anatomifts,  and  iome  of  con- 
fiderable  celebrity,  that  the  fpermatic  arteries  and  veins  com- 
municated together  : and  Euftachius  has  drawn  large  commu- 
nicating channels.  That  injection  will  fometimes  pafs  from 
one  order  of  thefe  veffels  into  the  other,  when  dexteroufly 
impelled,  is  very  true,  and  it  holds  equally  good  of  other 
parts  ; but  there  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  of  com- 
munication here. 

The  fpermatic  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  two  in  number  : 
the  right  ufually  terminating  in  the  front  of  the  vena  cava, 
the  left  in  the  renal  vein,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  capfular,  or  a lumbar,  or  the  hemiazyga.  The  left  fperma- 
tic may  end  in  the  vena  cava  ; or  the  right  in  the  renal  vein. 
Sometimes  the  vein  ends  by  two,  three,  or  four  branches  in  the 
cava  and  renal  vein.  The  fize  of  the  veffelis  very  confiderable 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  artery : its  diameter  being  nearly 
a line  and  a half.  When  the  veffel  has  reached  the  pfoas  in u fcle, 
it  divides  into  branches,  which  unite  again,  and  give  origin 
to  other  ramifications,  which  alfo  anaftomofc  together,  and 
fo  on  : thus  a large  plexus  of  veins  is  formed,  conftituting 
the  corpus  pampiniform's,  forming  the  chief  bulk  of  the  cord, 
and  increaling  in  fize  as  it  approaches  the  teftis.  Branches 
correfponding  to  thefe  arteries,  which  arife  from  the  fperma- 
tic, join  the  vein.  Valves  are  found  in  the  fpermatic  veins, 
but  none  at  their  terminations  : the  tendency  to  the  forma- 

tion of  varices  in  thefe  veffels,  (hews  the  neceffity  for  the  ex- 
istence of  valves.  The  veins  of  the  fcrotum,  derived  from 
the  epigaftric,  communicate  with  the  fpermatic,  and  with 
thofe  of  the  penis. 

The  abforbents  of  the  tefticles  are  numerous  and  large, 
but  have  not  been  long  known.  Muck  had  demonftrated 
them  by  inflating  the  fpermatic  veins  ; and  Monro  rejected 
them  when  he  had  thrown  quickfilver  into  the  vas  deferens. 
He  obferved  four  or  five  valvular  veffels  anfing  from  the 
rete  teftis,  and  afeending  the  cord.  Haller  candidly  admits 
that  he  did  not  know  much  of  them  ; “ In  homine  aliquo- 
ties  vidi  majufcula,  non  tamen  valde  numerofa,  in  funiculo 
feminali  cum  venis  afeendentia,  valvulofa,  ut  tamen  neque 
originem,  neque  finem  fatis  accurate  viderem.”  (Elem. 
Phyfiol.  v.  7.  p.  436.)  Mr.  Cruikfhank  has  given  us  the 
molt  perfect  account  of  thefe  veffels.  “ The  abforbents  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,”  fays  he,  “ are  eafily  difeovered,  lying 
between  the  reflection  of  that  coat  and  the  tunica  albuginea. 
Though  they  are  thus  fituated,  I know  that  they  belong 


equally  to  the  bod  f of  the  tefticle  ; they  are  in  great  num» 
bers,  and  I have  fometimes  covered  the  albuginea  with  ab- 
forbents injedted  with  quickfilver  ; perhaps  there  is  not 
any  part  of  the  body  where  the  abforbents  are  larger  or 
more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  part,  than  they  are 
here.  They  foon  leave  the  albuginea,  and  get  upon  the 
cord,  where  they  arejoiped  by  others,  to  be  deferibed  pre- 
fently  ; but-the  tunica  vaginalis  has  alfo  other  abforbents, 
upon  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts,  which  have  not  the  leaft 
conneftion  with  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  nor  with  the  albugi- 
nea, and  which  alfo  foon  blend  with  the  former,  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cord.  The  abforbents,  which  arife  out  of  the 
rete  teftis,  are  exceedingly  large,  and  appear  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  its  coats.  A very  beautiful  preparation  of  thefe 
veffels  f made  at  Windmill-ftreet,  at  leaft  ten  years  ago  : I 
injeCted  the  vas  deferens  with  quickfilver,  and  had  in  view  not 
only  the  filling  of  the  epididymis,  but  the  tubuli  teftis  them- 
felves.  I had  forced  the  mercuryalong  the  epididymis, and  was 
delighted  to  fee  it  get  into  the  body  of  the  tefticle  ; the  mer- 
cury continued  to  defeend  very  quickly  through  the  glafs  in- 
jecting tube,  but  I foon  found  that  it  was  not  running  into  the 
tubuli  teftis,  but  into  fome  veffels,  which  mounted  along  the 
cord  : thefe  I foon  perceived  were  abforbents.  I have  alfo 
injected  them  from  every  part  of  the  epididymis,  from  its 
fuperior  extremity,  from  the  middle,  and  from  the  lower 
end.  The  abforbents,  having  reached  the  cord,  form  from  fix 
to  twelve  trunks  or  more  ; fome  of  thefe  are  fometimes 
larger  than  a crow-quill : they  do  not  appear  to  anaftomofe 
with  one  another  as  they  pafs -along  the  cord  ; at  firft  they 
run  ftraight  upwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  ring  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  mufcle  ; after  which  they  are  bent  upon  them- 
felves,  and  pafs  a little  way  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine  of 
the  ilium  ; after  which  they  are  bent  as  it  were  a fecond  time 
upon  themfelves,  and  run  over  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
ploas  mufcle,  and  terminate  at  laft  in  the  lumbar  glands. 
The  reafon  of  their  termination,  fo  diftant  from  their  origin, 
will  eafily  occur  to  thofe  who  refleCt  that  the  original  fitua- 
tion  of  the  tefticle  was  at  this  place,  and  that  it  was  natural 
for  it,  like  the  other  vifeera,  to  receive  its  blood-veffels  and 
nerves  from  the  neareft  trunks,  and  to  return  its  abforbents  to 
the  neareft  glands.”  Anatomyof  theabforbingVeffels,p.  140. 

The  nerves,  like  the  blopd-veffels  of  this  organ,  arife  from 
the  trunks  contained  in  the  abdomen,  and  have  confequently 
a long  paffage  to  their  ultimate  deftination.  They  are  rather 
numerous  than  large.  They  are  produced  from  the  renal 
plexus  chiefly,  with  additions  from  the  mefenteric  and  hy- 
pogaftric  plexufes,  and  from  the  trunk  of  the  great  fympa- 
thetic.  They  are  clofely  connefted  to  the  veffels  in  the  cord, 
but  can  hardly  be  traced  to  the  teftis.  The  fcrotum  and  cre- 
mafter ai-e  fupplied  by  the  lumbar  nerves.  Although  the 
teftis  does  not  appear  to  poffefs  acute  fenfibility,  comprelfion 
of  the  organ  caufes  a peculiar,  dull,  and  intolerable  fenfa- 
tion,  of  the  moft  diftrefling  kind. 

Befides  the  parts  juft  enumerated,  the  cord  contains  the 
vas  deferens,  which  will  be  prefently  noticed;  and  the  cremaf- 
ter mufcle,  which  is  deferibed  under  the  article  Cremaster. 

A foft  and  loofe  cellular  fubftance  unites  together  the  parts 
which  have  been  juft  mentioned  ; it  refembles  that  of  the 
fcrotum  in  not  containing  fat  generally  ; but  in  corpulent 
perfons  fmall  depofitions  of  adipous  matter  may  be  obferved 
in  it.  It  does  not  communicate  with,  that  of  the  fcrotum, 
as  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  cord  is  interpoied  between 
them  ; and  it  is  much  lefs  fubjedt  than  the  latter  to  anafar- 
cous  affedtions.  Indeed  its  quantity  is  proportionally  lefs 
abundant.  Yet  in  rare  cafes  it  has  been  the  feat  of  aqueous 
infiltration,  conftituting  a very  uncommon  kind  of  hydrocele 
of  the  cord  ; the  latter  complaint  Ihews  itfelf  mors  frequent- 
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Iy  in  the  form  of  a fingle  cyft  with  fmooth  Tides,  contained 
in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  part. 

The  vas,  or  du&us  deferens,  is  the  tube  which  conveys  the 
femen  from  the  epididymis  to  the  urethra.  Its  figure  is  for 
the  mod  part  cylindrical,  and  it  confifts  of  a very  fmall  tube, 
which  will  only  admit'  a large  bridle,  with  very  thick  Tides. 
Although  its  calibre  is  fo  fmall,  the  diameter  of  the  part  dn 
a fedtion  equals  a line.  The  fubftance  of  its  Tides  is  very 
firm,  and  cuts  like  cartilage  ; hence  we  can  diftinguifh  it  by 
the  feel  from  the  other  component  parts  of  the  cord,  by 
Hiding  them  between  the  finger  and  thumb  in  the  living  fub- 
jedt.  The  internal  furface  of  the  tube  is  fmooth.  Nothing 
of  a mufcular  ftrudture  can  be  difcerned  in  its  compoiition. 

It  arifes  from  the  pofterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  epidi- 
dymis, afcends  behind  and  a little  on  theinfideof  that  organ, 
and  then  continues  its  courfe  along  the  fpcrmatic  cord  be- 
hind the  veffels  to  the  ring.  Compreftion  of  this  part  occa- 
fions  the  fame  kind  of  pain  as  is  experienced  when  the  teftes 
are  injured  ; and  tire  very  acute  differing  obferved  on  tying 
the  cord  in  caftration,  has  been  explained  by  the  circum- 
ftance  of  this  tube  being  included  in  the  ligature.  Perhaps 
this  explanation  may  be  doubted,  as  the  nerves  of  the  teftes 
are  alft>  among  the  compreffed  parts  ; however,  the  vas  de- 
ferens is  eafily  omitted,  as  its  hard  feel  enables  us  to  feparate 
the  veffels  which  lie  in  front,  and  are  connedted  to  it  by  a 
loofe  cellular  fubftance.  It  paffes  through  the  abdominal 
canal,  holding  the  fame  relative  fituation  to  the  fpermatic 
veffels.  It  fepnrates  from  them  behind  the  opening,  and 
then  bends  downwards  and  backwards  along  the  furface  of 
the  pfoas  mufcle,  and  of  the  iliac  veffels,  to  enter  the  pel- 
vis. Here  it  becomes  attached  to  the  pofterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  bladder,  and  defcends  obliquely  from  without  in- 
wards, juft  in  the  fituation  where  the  peritoneum  is  refledt- 
ed  to  the  bladder  from  the  fide  of  the  pelvis,  connected  by 
cellular  fubftance  on  one  fide  to  the  bladder,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  peritoneum,  and  fituated  in  front  of  the  redtum. 
In  this  courfe  it  decuffates  the  umbilical  artery,  behind  which 
it  paffes : it  aifo  erodes  the  ureter,  being  placed  between 
the  lower  extremity  of  that  canal  and  the  bladder.  At 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  latter  organ  it  turns  for- 
wards and  inwards,  fo  as  to  approach  towards  the  canal  of 
the  oppofite  fide,  ftili  connedted  to  the  furface  of  the  blad- 
der : in  this  diredtion  it  continues  along  the  under  furface  of 
the  organ,  within  the  veficula  feminalis,  and  connedted  below 
by  cellular  fubftance  to  the  redtum.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  proftate,  the  two  vafa  deferentia  are  placed  clofe  to- 
gether, and  each  unites  juft  at  the  furface  of  the  gland, 
with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  veficula  feminalis.  The 
canal,  refulxing  from  this  jundtion,  fometimes  called  the  eja- 
culatory dudt,  penetrates  the  fubftance  of  the  proftate,  from 
below  and  behind,  upwards  and  forwards,  and  opens  in  the 
urethra  at  the  fide  of  the  veru  montanum. 

The  commencement  of  the  vas  deferens  is  a little  convolu- 
ted, and  rather  larger  in  its  calibre  : at  the  upper  part  of  the 
teftis  it  becomes  .ftraight  in  its  courfe,  and  its  area  is  dimi- 
nifhed.  - Under  the  bladder  it  is  confiderably  enlarged  again, 
where  it  lies  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  veficula  feminalis. 
It  has  here  fometimes  a flightly  ferpentine  courfe,  and  pof- 
feffes  a flattened  form.  Its  cavity  is  proportionably  aug- 
mented, and,  inftead  of  a cylindrical  tube,  prefents  a reticula- 
ted texture,  like  that  of  the  veficulae  feminales.  Its  furface 
is  irregular  and  tuberculated  in  confequence  of  this  cellular 
ftrudture.  After  receiving  the  tube  of  the  veficula  femina- 
lis, it  is  again  diminifhed  remarkably  in  fize,  and  forms  a 
fmall  cylindrical  canal. 


The  vas  deferens  receives  aiterial  and  venous  ramifications 
from  the  trunks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  paffes. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  nerves. 

It  is  by  no  means  common  in  animals  for  the  vas  deferens 
to  join  the  veficula  feminalis  in  the  manner  already  deferibed. 
In  all  cafes  where  there  are  tefticles,  that  duff  conveys  the 
fecreted  fluid  into  the  urethra,  there  being  no  veficulse  in 
fome,  while  in  others  they  terminate  by  feparate  openings. 
The  communication  between  the  two  parts  in  man  is  a very 
free  one  ; and,  although  the  canal  formed  by  their  junction 
proceeds  in  a ftraight  diredtion  to  its  termination  in  the  ure- 
thra, yet  quickfilver,  or  any  other  injected  fluid,  or  air  thrown 
into  the  vas  deferens,  paffes  into,  and  diftends  the  eorrefpond- 
ing  veficula  before  it  gets  into  the  urethra.  The  compreffion 
of  the  common  canal  by  the  firm  fubftance  of  the  proftate, 
the  fmall  five  of  the  tube  and  of  its  opening,  and  a particular 
turn  made  by  it,  have  been  affigned  to  explain  this  fadt.  if 
the  injedtion  is  puftied  further,  it  will  go  into  the  urethra. 
Fluids  thrown  into  the  veficula  alfo  diftend  the  vas  deferens, 
but  are  more  readily  admitted  into  the  urethra,  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  that  veffel  is  not  coniiderable. 

The  •veficula  feminales  are  two  foft  bodies,  refembling, 
when  undifturbed  by  diffedtion,  membranous  tubes  with 
blind  extremities,  convoluted,  and  therefore  marked  with 
rifings  and  grooves  on  their  furface.  They  are  fituated  un- 
der the  inferior  flattened  furface  of  the  bladder,  and  upon 
the  upper  furface  of  the  redtum,  being  connedted  to  both 
thefe  organs  by  loofe  cellular  adhefi'ons.  They  are  pyri- 
form, with  the  apex  placed  forwards,  and  the  bafts  back- 
wards, and  convergent  from  behind  forwards.  Their  ante- 
rior extremities,  joined,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to 
the  vafa  deferentia,  lie  on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
proftate,  and  would  be  in  contadt  with  each  other,  were 
they  not  feparated  by  the  tubes  juft  alluded  to.  From 
this  point  they  grow  gradually  broader,  and  are  divergent, 
terminating  behind  in  rounded  ends,  which  are  the  moll  dif- 
tant  from  each  other.  The  fuperior  furface,  in  contadt  with 
the  bladder,  is  rather  flattened  : the  inferior,  lying  upon  the 
redtum,  is  flightly  convex.  The  vas  deferens  runs  in  con- 
tadt with  the  inner  margin,  and  the  outward  edge  is  turned 
towards  the  Tide  of  the  bladder.  The  pofterior  broad  and 
rounded  ends  are  partly  in  contadt  with  the  peritoneum, 
and  lie  at  the  iides  of  the  pouch,  formed  where  that  mem- 
brane is  refledted  from  the  bladder  to  the  redtum.  Nume- 
rous arterial  and  venous  ramifications,  particularly  the  latter, 
and  a coniiderable  quantity  of  cellular  fubftance,  furround 
thefe  organs  in  all  diredtions,  and  connect  them  to  the 
neighbouring  parts.  In  fome  individuals  the  pyriform 
Ihape  is  not  well  marked  ; but  the  anterior  and  lower  end 
is  always  fmall.  The  flattened  appearance  of  its  furffices 
is  altered  by  injedtion  : the  whole  organ  then  appears  thick- 
er, and  the  tubercular  rifings  of  the  furface  are  more  dif- 
tindt. 

A very  different  appearance  is  produced  when  tbeie  bo- 
dies are  unravelled  by  the  anatomift.  Each  veficula  is  then 
found  to  conftft  of  a fingle  tortuous  tube,  about  the  fize  of  a 
writing  quill,  with  a blind  extremity,  and  feveral  lateral  ap- 
pendices, which  alfo  end  in  eul-de-facs.  Sometimes  the  lat- 
ter are  very  few  ; perhaps  one  or  even  none.  In  other  in- 
ftances  they  may  amount  in  number  to  ten,  or  more. 
Haffer  has  feen  feventeen  larger,  befides  fmaller  ones.  Some 
of  thefe  are  Ample  blind  appendices  ; others,  particularly 
near  the  anterior  end  of  the  organ,  again  branch  out. 
Sometimes  the  whole  veficula  is  bifid  almoft  from  its  very 
origin  i the  varieties,  indeed,  are  io  numerous,  that 
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two  veficulse  will  hardly  be  found  exactly  refembling  each 
other  ; but  thefe  variations  are  not  important.  (See.  Monro 
de  Teftibus,  tab.  3.)  This  tube,  with  its  appendices,  is  lo 
convoluted  upon  itfelf,  the  turnings  being  clofely  connefted 
together  by  cellular  fubftance,  containing  numerous  vafcular 
ramifications,  that  the  organ,  when  undiffetied,  is  four  or 
five  times  fuorter  than  the  unravelled  tube  ; and  a fecfion  of 
it  in  this  Hate  makes  it  appear  to  be  compofed  of  numerous 
cells,  communicating  together.  This  ftrudture  accounts  to 
us  alfo  for  the  knotted  appearance  of  the  organ  on  its  fur- 
face. 

The  ftructure  of  the  veficula  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
vas  deferens  : its  fides  are  not  fo  thick,  but  they  are  ftill 
denfe  and  ftrong.  The  external  coat  is  of  a dole  texture, 
and  whitilh  colour,  covered  with  cellular  fubftance  external- 
ly. Nothing  of  a mufcular  nature  can  be  difcemed  here, 
although  the  functions  of  the  organ  oblige  us  to  admit  that 
it  poirdTes  a contraftile  power.  We  cannot  otherwife  ac- 
count for  the  expulfion  of  the  contents  of  the  veficula. 
The  aftion  of  the  levatores  ani,  which  has  been  afiigned  as 
the  efficient  caufe  of  this  expulfion,  is  certainly  inade- 
quate to  account  for  it  ; as  their  ordinary  daily  exertion  is  at- 
tended with  no  fuch  effedt,  when  the  venereal  orgafm  is  not 
prefent,  and  thefe  parts  are  not  exerted  in  their  fpecific  man- 
ner. We  may  obferve,  moreover,  that  the  perineal  mufcles 
contrad  at  the  moment  of  ejaculation  ; now  the  contents  of 
the  veficulas  mull  be  conveyed  into  the  urethra  in  the  pre- 
vious moments.  The  internal  lurface  of  the  veficula;  is 
formed  by  a mucous  lining,  connected  clofely  to  the  preced- 
ing tunic.  Its  colour  is  whitilh,  and  its  thicknefs  not  con- 
fiderable.  It  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  urethra. 
Its  lurface  is  very  minutely  reticulated,  and  marked  with 
extremely  fmall  divifions,  not  to  mention  the  larger  fepta 
formed  by  the  turnings  and  folds  of  the  tube  and  its  appen- 
dices. It  has,  moreover,  a downy  or  villous  appearance  : a 
fimilar  flrudure  characterizes  that  enlarged  portion  of  the 
vas  deferens  which  lies  along  the  edge  of  the  veficula.  The 
flrudure  of  thefe  parts,  as  well  as  the  jundion  of  the  vas 
deferens  and  veficula  at  an  acute  angle,  has  very  confiderable 
analogy  to  the  gall-bladder  and  dudus  hepaticus.  Both 
have  the  fame  reticulated  internal  furface  ; the  union  of  the 
two  tubes,  and  the  fuppofed  courfe  of  the  contained  fluids, 
are  confidered  to  be  fimilar. 

Some  anatomifls  have  deferibed  glands  as  being  con- 
tained in  the  fubftance  of  the  coats  of  the  veficulx,  and 
fecreting  the  mucous  fluid  poured  into  thefe  organs;,  but  the 
moft  careful  inveftigation  does  not  lead  us  to  deted  any 
thing  glandular,  and  the  fecretion  is  probably  performed  by 
the  furface  of  the  parts. 

We  proceed  to  deferibe  more  exadly  the  canal  by  which 
the  veficula  and  vas  deferens  communicate  with  the  urethra. 
The  tube  of  the  former  affuming  a fmoot’n  appearance  on 
its  internal  furface,  and  rather  diminiffied  in  fiz,e,  converging 
towards  its  fellow,  joins  the  correfponding  vas  deferens  at  a 
very  acute  angle  : it  is  ftill  confiderably  larger  than  the  latter 
canal.  When  the  parts  are  difleded,  and  the  connecting 
cellular  membrane  removed,  as  in  the  hepatic  and  cyftic 
duds,  the  jundion  appears  to  be  effeded  at  a half  right 
angle.  The  canal  formed  by  this  union,  and  belonging 
equally  to  the  veficula  and  vas  deferens,  proceeds  moie  direct  - 
ly  in  the  courfe  of  the  latter,  lies  in  clofe  contad  with  its 
fellow,  palfes  between  the  proftate  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  thus  arrives  at  the  under  furface  of  that  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, which  runs  through  the  gland.  A fmall  elongated 
eminenceds  found  in  this  portion  of  the  urinary  canal,  com- 
pofed of  its  internal  coat,  broader  behind,  where  it  affumes 


an  oval  figure,  Towards  the  front  it  is  continued  into  a 
long  prominence,  which  is  limply  a fold  of  the  urethral  lir»- 
ingi  and  disappears  in  the  bulb,  ending  in  one  of  the  long 
find-,  of  which  feveral  are  feen  in  the  urethra,  and  fomef- 
tnnes  bifid,  or  even  radiated  at  its  extremity.  It  is  called 
caput  gallinaginis,  or  veru  montanum.  The  elevations  of 
the  lining  of  the  bladder,  continued  from  the  ureters,  termi- 
nate in  this  eminence.  Its  oval  portion  is  hollow-,  and  pre- 
fents  a long  flit  leading  into  a cul-de-fac,  w-hicli  can  he  in- 
flated, but  w-hich  has  no  communication  with  the  feminal 
palfages.  . On  each  fide  of  the  eminence  there  is  a fmall  ob-- 
long  opening,  the  termination  of  the  ejaculatory  dudt,  but 
much  narrower  than  the  calibre  of  that  tube,  which  is 
luddenly  reflected  from  within  outw-ards,  at  nearly  a right 
angle,  and  pours  its  contents,  by  this  fmall  opening,  into  the 
urethra.  There  is  no  valvular  ftrudture  at  thefe  orifices.- 
1 he  flit  and  cul-de-fac  already  mentioned  have  given  rife  to 
an  opinion,  that  the  two  ejaculatory  dudts  terminated  by-  a 
common  orifice,  which  is  altogether  erroneous. 

I he  proftate  is  a firm  glandular  body-,  placed  behind  the 
fymphyiis  pubis,  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
furrounding  the  commencement  of  the  urethra.  In  molt 
animals  there  are  two  feparate  glands  in  this  fituation,  and 
the  expreffion  projlates  has  been  erroneoufly  transferred  to 
the  human  fubjedt.  The  fize  and  figure  of  this  part  have 
been  not  unaptly  compared  to  thofe  of  a large  chefnut.  Its 
broader  end  is  turned  tow-ards  the  bladder,  and  is  divided  by 
a flight  lilfure  into  two  lateral  lobes,  the  narrow-er  part  is 
fituated  forw-ards.  It  is  confiderably  thicker  from  fide,  to 
iide,  than  in  the  vertical  direction.  The  fuperior  furface 
correfponds  td  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  but  is  rather  behind 
that  part : it  is  covered  by  a ftrong  fibrous  expanfion,  de- 
feending  from  the  arch,  and  named  the  inferior  ligament  of 
the  bladder.  Below,  the  gland  is  connected  by  clofe  cellu- 
lar adheiions  to  the  upper  furface  of  the  redtum,  and  the 
contact  of  thefe  two  parts  is  more  extenfive  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  gut,  w-hich,  when  much  diftended,  rifes 
ffightly  on  each  fide  of  the  proftate,  fo  as  to  be  endangered 
in  the_  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  convex  promi- 
nent fides  are  covered  by  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator 
ani.  The  bafis,  or  broad  pofterior  part,  which  is  gently  con- 
cave, embraces  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  afid  the  fmall  ante- 
rior ends  of  the  veficulx  feminales  and  vafa  deferentia.  The 
cellular  fubftance,  w-hich  connedts  it  here  to  the  bladder,  is 
very  denfe  and  firm,  and  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  organ 
are  partly  interw-oven  w-ith  it.  This  part  prefents  the 
groove  already  mentioned  as  dividing  the  organ  into  twc>- 
lateral  lobes.  In  front,  the  narrow-er  portion  of  the  proftate 
is  loft  indefinitely  on  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
to  which  it  adheres  moft  firmly.  The  bulk  of  the  urethra, 
the  fat  and  mufcles  of  the  perineum,  cover  the  part  fo  deeply 
on  its  anterior  afpedt,  that  it  can  by  rro  means  be  felt  from 
the  furface  : on  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  however,  the 
gland  may  be  diftindtly  recognized  by  the  finger  introduced 
into  the  gut,  as  nothing  but  the  inteftine  covers  it  in  this 
fituation:  and  it  projects  fenfibly  into  the  tube  when  en~ - 
larged.- 

The  urethra,  immediately  at  its  origin  from  the  bladder,-, 
pafies  through  the  proftate  from  behind  forwards,  and  the 
membrane  is  almoft  confolidated  with  the  fides  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  gland.  This  paffage  does  not  take  place  at  the  • 
centre,  but  nearer  to  the  fuperior  furface,  fo  that  a fmall 
portion  only  of  the  gland  is  above  the  urethra,  and  the  chief 
bulk  of  it  below  and  at  the  fides..  At  the  inferior  part  of. 
the  opening,  by  which  the  urethra  commences,  a finall  por- 
tion of  the  gland  projedts  flightly  towards  the  bladder;  and 
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this  part  is  perforated  try  the  feminal  dufts.  It  has  heen 
particularly  defcribed  by  Mr.  Home  as  forming  a third  lobe 
of  the  pro'itate.  See  the  defcription  of  a fmall  lobe  of  the 
human  proftate  gland  in  the  Philol.  1 ranfaft.  teo6,pt.  I. 

The  external  furface  of  the  proftate  is  covered  by  a more 
or  lefs  diftinft  cellular  inveftment,  which  is  the  mod  com- 
plete below,  and  lurrounded  by  numerous  vafcular  ramifica- 
tions, particularly  of  the  venous  kind.  1'or  an  account  of 
iome  mufcular  fibres  connected  to  it,  fee  Compressor. 

Its  fir u£t are  is  rather  obfeure ; for  it  does  not  con- 
ftitiue  a firnple  gland  with  one  excretory  cavity,  nor  is  it 
feparable  into  fmaller  confiituent  portions.  It  is  denfe  and 
verv  firm  to  the  feel,  apparently  homogeneous  when  cut  into, 
of  a light  brown  colour,  and  on  the  whole  confiderably  re- 
fembling  a lcirrhous  rnafs.  Small  cavities  are  fcattered 
through  it,  and  excretory  dufts,  from  7 or  8,  to  12  or  15 
in  number,  continued  from  theie,  open  into  the  commence- 
ment of  the  urethra,  on  each  fide  of  the  caput  gallinaginis. 
From  theie  openings,  a white  and  thickiih  fluid  may  be 
expreffed  in  confiderable  abundance : it  differs  efientially 
in  its  colour  from  that  contained  in  the  veficulae  feminales. 

Cozvper' s glands,  are  two  fmall  glandular  maffes,  io  named 
from  the  anatomiil  who  particularly  defcribed  them,  and 
publifhed  figures  of  them  ; fee  his  Defcriptio  glandularum, 
quarundam  nuper  deteftarum,  &c.  1702.  They  have  alfo 
been  called  the  inferior,  or  fmaller  prortates,  or  glandulse 
accefforias  ; they  are  of  a roundiih  or  oval  figure,  rather  flat- 
tened, about  the  fize  of  a pea,  placed  on  each  fide  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  covered  by  the 
accelerator  mufcle.  They  may  be  eafily  demonllrated  by 
cutting  through  the  middle  of  that  mufcle,  and  reflecting  it 
towards  each  fide  : they  are  of  a reddifh-grey  colour,  and 
compofed  of  many  little  portions,  united  together  by  cellu- 
lar fubftance.  Each  of  them  has  a feparate  excretory  duct, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  running  obliquely  forwards, 
and  opening  into  the  urethra  by  an  aperture,  which  will  ad- 
mit a hog’s  briftle.  They  fecrete  a mucous  fluid,  of  a red- 
difh  colour,  which  aflilts  in  lubricating  the  lining  of  the 
urethra.  According  to  Morgagni,  they  are  fometimes  want- 
ing. Haller  has  always  found  them,  when  he  fought  for 
them  carefully.  Cowper  deferibes  a third  gland  as  being 
placed  under  the  pubes  in  the  curve  of  the  urethra  ; but 
this  has  not  in  general  been  admitted. 

The  Penis.— After  this  defeription  of  the  organs,  which 
fecrete  and  preferve  the  feminal  fluid,  or  form  other  liquors 
which  are  added  to  the  produce  of  the  tefticles,  we  proceed 
to  (hew  how  this  is  conveyed  to  the  place  of  its  deflination 
in  the  female.  The  urethra  is  a common  paftage  for  the 
femen  and  urine,  commencing  at  the  bladder,  continued  along 
the-penis  to  its  extremity,  at  which  it  opens,  and  facilitating, 
by  its  connexion  with  this  organ,  the  tranfmiflion  of  the 
fecundating  liquor  to  the  germs  prepared  in  the  generative 
parts  of  the  female.  The  penis  is  a very  leading  character  in 
the  ftrufture  of  the  male,  and  is  the  feat  of  enjoyment  in  the 
a£t  of  copulation.  Its  form  is  elongated,  and  nearly  cylin- 

drical ; it  is  placed  at  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, in  front  of  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  and  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  lower  limbs.  When  not  erefted  it  is  foft  and  pendent, 
hanging  in  front  of  the  ferotum.  Its  length  and  fize  are  not 
confiant,  even  in  this  condition,  in  the  fame  individual  : for 
there  are  numerous  degrees  between  the  confiderable  dimi- 
nution of  bulk  produced  by  the  operation  of  cold,  and  the 
dwelling,  which  precedes  ereftion,  in  any  of  which  the  organ 
may  be  found  according  to  circumflances ; yet  there  is  a 
middle  ftate,  in  which  it  is  commonly  found,  which  is  not 
the  fame  in  all  individuals.  In  the  erefted  ftate  it  is 
lengthened,  enlarged,  changed  in  its  direction,  and  rendered. 
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by  thefweiling  of  the  urethra,  fomewhat  triangular:  a flight 
curvature  may  be  obferved  in  it  at  this  time,  adapted  to  the 
direction  of  the  vagina.  The  increafe  in  the  length  and  fize 
of  the  penis  is  always  the  fame  in  the  fame  individual  : and 
it  is  more  confiderable  in  proportion  as  the  dimenfions  of  the 
organ  in  its  ftate  of  repofe  are  greater  ; but  this  is  not  con- 
ftant.  We  may  notice  a fupenor  and  inferior  furface,  two 
fides,  an  anterior  and  a pofterior  extremity. 

The  upper  furface,  named  the  dorfum,  or  back  of  the 
penis,  is  inclined  forwards  ; it  is  turned  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  becomes  pofterior  in  the  erefted  ftate.  A large  vein 
runs  along  its  middle,  and  fometimes  there  are  two  trunks. 
The  inferior  furface,  turned  backwards,  is  placed  againft  the 
front  of  the  ferotum;  it  forms  a prominent  line  from  the 
courfe  of  the  urethra,  and  the  integuments  in  this  fituation 
have  a longitudinal  rough  mark,  called  the  raphe,  continuous 
with  a limilar  part  in  the  ferotum.  On  each  fide  of  this  mid- 
dle prominence  there  is  a fuperficial  depreffion,  where  the 
urethra  is  in  contaft  with  the  corpora  cavernofa.  The  two 
fides  of  the  penis  are  rounded.  The  pofterior  extremitv, 
called  alfo  the  root  of  the  penis,  is  divided  into  three  portions, 
which  will  be  prefently  defcribed,  vt-z.  the  urethra  in  the 
middle,  and  the  two  corpora  cavernofa,  one  on  each  fide. 
The  anterior  extremity  prefents  the  glans  and  prepuce. 

The  penis  is  made  up  of  various  parts,  each  of  which 
ferves  fome  particular  purpofe  in  the  functions  of  the  organ, 
coniidered  as  an  inftrument  of  reproduction,  ift.  The  cor- 
pora cavernofa,  making  up  its  chief  bulk,  foft  and  loofe  in 
the  ftate- of  repofe,  are  fo  organized  as  to  become  very  fud- 
denly  increafed  in  fize  and  hardntfs,  in  ccnfequence  of  the 
operation  of  certain  ftimuli.  By  thefe  the  penis  is  rendered 
capable  of  introduction  into  the  female  vagina.  2dly.  The 
urethra,  by  which  the  fecundating  liquor  is  conveyed,  is  a 
membranous  canal,  furrounded  by  a vafcular  fubftance,  called 
corpus  fpongiofum,  which  is  fufceptible  of  the  fame  change 
in  ereftion  as  the  corpora  cavernofa.  3d!)-.  The  glans  is  a 
fmall  organ,  confuting  of  a continuation  of  the  corpus  fpongi- 
ofum, covered  by  a highly  organized  and  acutely  fenfible 
fkin,  the  excitation  of  which,  in  the  aft  of  coition,  deter- 
mines the  difeharge  of  the  feminal  fluid  through  the  urethra. 
The  penis  pofleftes  an  external  cutaneous  covering,  which  is 
Amply  contiguous  to  the  glans,  but  united  to  the  corpora 
cavernofa  and  urethra  by  cellular  fubftance. 

The  corpora  cavernofa,  or  crura  penis,  are  two  nearly  cy- 
lindrical bodies,  of  a very  firm  texture,  united  laterally  in 
the  greateft  part  of  their  length,  but  feparated  from  each 
other  behind,  like  the  branches  of  the  letter  Y,  and  termi- 
nating by  flender,  conical,  and  pointed  extremities.  Thefe, 
fixed  behind  to  the  rami  of  the  ilchia  and  pubes,  advance  for- 
wards and  inwards,  approximating  to  each  other.  In  front 
of  the  fymphyfis  pubis  they  come  in  contact,  or  rather,  are 
confounded  together  in  one  Angle  body,  the  fize  of  which  ie 
uniform  throughout,  except  in  front,  where  it  terminates  bv 
a blunt  extremity.  The  feparate  origin  of  the  two  lateral 
portions  has  led  anatomifts  in  general  to  fpeak  of -the  corpora 
cavernofa  in  the  plural  number;  but  their  conioiidation  into 
one  body  has  induced  Sabatier,  and  fome  other  modern 
authors,  to  admit  only  a Angle  corpus  •cavernofum,  bifurcated 
behind  for  a double  infertion  into  the  pelvis.  The  Angle 
body,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  crura,  to  which  the 
bulk  and  firmnefs  of  the  penis  are  almoft  entirely  owing,  is 
flattened  above  and  below,  and  prefents  two  furfaces,  a fa- 
perior  and  an  inferior,  on  each  of  which  there  is  a longitu-. 
dinal  groove,  correfponding  to  the  feptum,  which  is  within 
the  corpus  cavernofum.  That  of  the  upper  furface  is  the  ' 
fmalleft,  and  lodges  the  great  veins  of  the  penis;  the  infe- 
rior, broader  and- deeper}- receives  the  urethra,  to  which  it  i?. 
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united  by  a clofe  cellular  fubftance,  The  fides  of  the  body 
are  rounded  and  covered  by  the  fkin,  its  anterior  extremity 
forms  a blunt  point,  received  into  a concavity,  at  the  bafe  of 
the  glans.  The  two  parts  are  united  by  a very  denfe  cellu- 
lar fubftance,  and  fome  blood-veffels  pafs  between  them, 
but  there  is  no  other  kind  of  communication  ; and  air  or  in- 
jection, thrown  into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  corpus  ca- 
vernofum,  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  glans.  The  latter, 
therefore,  is  not  an  expanfion  or  continuation  of  the  former, 
as  feme  old  anatomifts  fup.poied.  The  pofterior  extremity 
is  biiurcated,  and  its  two  prolongations  form  the  two  crura 
penis  already  mentioned.  Thefe  Jjegin  in  a pointed  form  a 
little  above  the  tuberofitie3  of  the  ifehia,  from  the  inner 
furface  of  the  bone,  to  which  they  are  attached  as  far  as  the 
jfymphyfis.  Below  and  within  they  are  covered  by  the 
erectores  and  accelerator  mulcles,  above  and  without  they 
adhere  ftrongly  to  the  bone.  They  leave  between  them  a 
triangular  fpace,  filled  by  fat,  and  by  the  urethra,  which  oc- 
cupies its  middle.  Three  parts  are  to  be  confidered  in  the 
corpus  caverncfum,  viz.  an  external  membrane,  a peculiar 
fpongy  fubftance,  and  a longitudinal  feptum,  occupying  its 
middle.  The  outer  membrane  is  of  a fibrous  nature,  very 
thick  and  firm,  whitifh  in  its  colour,  and  bellowing  on  the 
body  its  peculiar  figure.  Its  external  furface  is  covered 
with  a denfe  cellular  tiffue : on  the  inlide  it  adheres  clofely 
to  the  fpongy  fubftance.  Thinner  on  the  crura,  in  the 
groove  lodging  the  urethra,  and  at  the  anterior  extremity,  it 
prefents  in  theie  fituations  a livid  tint,  produced  by  the  con- 
tained blood,  while  it  is  thicker  every  where  elfe,  whitifh, 
and  opake.  In  the  former  fituations  there  are  fome  per- 
forations for  the  admiffion  of  blood-veffels.  It  is  continuous 
and  ftrongly  interwoven  with  the  periofteum  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum,  at  the  origin  of  the  crura.  It  partakes  entirely 
of  the  characters  belonging  to  fibrous  organs  ; and  is  made 
up  of  fibres  varioufly  interlaced,  and  forming  feveral  ftrata. 
It  is  found  to  be  very  hard  and  refilling,  when  -expofed  to 
the  adtion  of  a cutting  inftrument.  It  experiences  a paffive 
dilatation  from  the  influx  of  blood  in  ereCtion,  and  returns  to 
its  former  ilate,  when  this  extenfion  goes  off.  It  does  not 
feem  to  poffefs  any  vital  properties. 

The  fpongy  matter  ot  the  corpus  cavernofum  is  a cel- 
lular fubftance,  compofed  of  very  fine  and  numerous  plates 
and  fibres  detached  from  the  internal  furface  of  the  fibrous 
membrane,  and  decuffating  each  other  in  every  direction. 
Its  cells  are  all  communicated  together,  and  are  more  or  lefs 
filled  with  blood,  which  can  be  removed  by  forcible  fqueezing, 
or  repeated  wafhings.  Various  fibrous  threads  crofs  the  cel- 
lular fubftance  in  different  fituations,  and  are  attached  to  the 
furface  of  the  fibrous  membrane.  They  are  faid  to  prevent 
exceffive  difterition  of  the  corpora  cavernofa.  An  artery 
and  a vein  pafs  through  the  centre  of  the  cellular  fubftance 
cn  each  fide,  from  behind  forwards.  Their  minute  ramifi- 
cations mail,  undoubtedly,  communicate  with  the  cells  of 
the  organ,  fince  injeCtion  will  pafs  from  the  arteries  into 
thefe  cells  ; and  injeCted  fluids  or  air,  after  filling  the  corpus 
cavernofum,  gain  admiffion  into  the  veins.  The  blood 
contained  in  the  corpus  cavernofum  has  always  a dark 
livid  appearance  in  the  dead  body  ; but  it  is  red  during  life, 
as  may  be  feen  in  amputation  of  the  penis,  or  in  living  ani- 
mals. Its  quantity  varies  very  confiderably,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  penis  ; v/hen  it  is  increafed,  the  whole  cor- 
pus cavernofum  is  diftended;  from  the  bony  origin  to  the 
-glans,  it  is  elongated  and  hardened,  and  erection  is  produced. 

The  feptum  of  the  penis  divides  it  longitudinally  into  two 
portions,  which  moft  anatomifts  confider  as  diftinCt  tubes, 
under  the  name  of  corpora  cavernofa.  In  order  to  fee  it 
well,  the  fibrous  membrane  fhoul-d  be  cut  through  cn  each 
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fide  of  the  penis,  and  all  the  fpongy  fubftance  removed  ; the 
feptum  will  then  be  found  continuous,  by  its  two  edges,  with 
the  fibrous  membrane,  and  compofed  of  ftreng  whitifh 
fibres,  not  forming  an  entire  plane,  but  leaving  intervals  be- 
tween them,  at  which  the  two  fides  of  the  corpus  cavernofum 
communicate  freely.  From  this  ftruCture  the  name  of  feptum 
peCtiniforme  has  been  derived.  The  intervals  between  the 
fibres  are  larger  towards  the  inferior  than  the  faperior  edge 
of  the  feptum.  At  the  part  where  the  two  crura  meet  to- 
gether, the  fepturn  is  complete,  it  degenerates  into  feparate 
fafciculi  towards  the  oppofite  end  of  the  organ,  and  the  in- 
tervals between  thefe  are  more  confiderable,  as  we  approach 
nearer  to  the  front  extremity. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  penis  are  determined  in  great  mea- 
fure  by  the  corpus  cavernofum ; and  to  this  body  the  organ 
owes  that  firmnefs  in  the  ereCted  ftate,  which  enables  it  to 
fulfil  its  office  in  the  bufinefs  of  generation. 

Each  of  the  crura  penis  gives  attachment  at  its  origin  to 
a tolerably  ftrong-  mufcle,  named  the  ereBor  penis,  probably, 
becauie  when  a power,  capable  of  producing  the  effeCt  in- 
dicated by  that  name,  was  fought  for  by  anatomifts,  this 
mufcle  feemed  to  be  their  only  refource.  At  prefent  the 
name  appears  very  ill  adapted,  fince  the  mufcles  in  quef- 
tion  obvioufly  draw  the  penis  downwards  and  backwards,  in- 
ftead  of  upwards  and  againft  the  pubes.  Thofe  who  ex- 
plain the  erection  of  the  penis,  by  the  comprefiion  of  its  vein, 
(hottid  find  out  a power  capable  of  elevating  the  organ 
againft  *the  bone,,  and  of  carrying  it  forwards.  It  has  a ten- 
dinous origin,  below  the  attachment  of  the  crus  penis,  from 
the  inner  furface  of  the  tuberolity,  and  ramus  of  the  ifehium. 
It  paffes  forwards,  upwards,  anda  little  inwards,  and  is  firmly 
implanted  in  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  crus  penis.  It 
will  draw  the  corpus  cavernofum  downwards,  fo  as  to  bring 
it  more  nearly  into  a direction,  fuitable  to  the  cavity  of  the 
vagina  : it  has  a flight  power  of  fhortening  the  crus  penis, 
and  thereby  expreffing  the  blood  into  the  anterior  part  of 
the  organ,  fo  as  to  increafe  its  turgefcence.  Its  origin  and 
courfe  render  it  completely  incapable  of  compreffing  the 
large  vein  of  the  penis. 

The  urethra,  which,  in  the  female,  belongs  only  to  the  uri- 
nary paffages,  conftitutes  moreover  in  man  an  effential  part 
of  the  generative  apparatus.  Its  length  is  very  confiderable, 
and  its  organization  very  complicated,  in  confequence  of  the 
latter  office.  It  has  connections  with  almolt  all  the  parts 
belonging  to  this  apparatus  ; the  ejaculatory  and  proftatic 
dufts  open  into  it ; it  is  clofe’y  conneCted  to  the  corpus  ca- 
vernofum,  and  terminated  by  the  glans.  In  the  male  fub- 
jeCt  it  forms  a canal  extended  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
to  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  giving  paffage  to  the  urine  and 
femen.  Its  length,  which  varies  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  fubjeCts  of  different  ages,  is  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  the 
adult.  At  its  origin  it  penetrates  the  proflate,  palling  for- 
wards and  downwards  ; it  goes  under  the  fymphyfis  pubis, 
and  then  afeends  in  front  of  that  part,  between  the  two 
crura  penis,  in  order  to  reach  the  inferior  furface  of  the 
corpus  .cavernofum,  and  become  attached  to  the  channel 
which  we  have  already  deferibed.  Being  thus  united  to  the 
corpus  cavernofum,  it  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  that, 
body,  and  follows  its  direction.  Laftly,  it  traverfes  the 
glans  penis,  and  opens  at  its  extremit)-,  by  a vertical  flit 
with  flightly  rounded  edges  of  a bright  red  colour.  Hence 
the  canal  forms  in  its  courfe  curvatures  refembling  thofe  of 
the  letter  S ; but  this  is  only  when  the  penis  is  relaxed  ; for, 
in  the  erected  ftate,  the  curvature  in  front  of  the  pubes,  of 
which  the  concavity  is  turned  downwards,  is  entirely  effaced, 
and  that  only  remains,  which  is  below  the  pubes,  and  ot 
which  the  concavity  faces  upwards. 
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The  canal  is  divided  into  three  portions,  diftinguilhed 
from  each  other  by  their  organization.  The  firft,  of  about 
an  inch  in  length,  which  pailes  through  the  proftate,  has  re- 
ceived no  name  ; the  fecond,  of  about  equal  extent,  conti- 
nued from  the  proftate  to  the  bulb,  is  called  the  membranous 
portion  ; the  latter  correfponds  above  to  the  inferior  fur- 
face  of  tile  fymphyns  pubis,  but  is  about  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  bone.  Below  it  is  connected 
by  cellular  fubftance  to  the  furface  of  the  reftum,  and  at  the 
fides,  the  front  edges  of  the  levatores  ani  are  in  contadl  with 
it.  This  part  of  the  canal  has  been  called  the  membranous 
portion,  from  a notion  that  the  membrane  of  the  urethra  was 
covered  here  by  no  external  inveftment,  but  in  faCt  it  is 
clofelv  furrounded  by  a thick  ftratum  of  mufcular  libres. 
The  moil  interior  of  thefe  are  circular,  and  lie  clofe  upon 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra.  Mr.  Wilfon  has  lately 
defcribcd  feme  fibres,  arilmg  by  a double  tendon  from  the 
arch  of  the  pubes,  defeending  on  each  fide  of  the  urethra, 
and  united  under  the  canal.  (See  the  Medico-chirurgical 
Tranfactions,  vol.  i.)  Thefe  fibres  are  connected  in  front  with 
the  accelerator  urinae,  and  behind  with  the  levatores  ani. 
They  will  comprefs  the  canal  when  they  contratt,  and,  by 
doling  it  at  the  time  of  emifiion,  will  prevent  the  feminal  fluid 
from  being  driven  backwards  by  the  adtion  of  the  accelerator. 
The  third  portion  of  tire  urethra,  including  all  the  reft  of 
the  canal,  is  called  the  fpongy  part.  It  begins  by  an  ob- 
long rounded  portion,  named  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  This 
is  fituated  below  the  union  of  the  crura  penis,  between 
which  it  makes  a remarkable  prominence.  Below,  and  on 
the  fides,  it  is  covered  by  the  accelerator  urinae  (fee  Acce- 
lerator), and  by  Cowper’s  glands.  Together  with  the 
two  preceding  parts  of  the  canal,  the  bulb  forms  the  firft 
curvature  of  the  urethra,  and  its  fides  are  ftrongly  connedted 
to  the  arch  of  the  pubis  by  means  of  a fibrous  expanfion, 
termed  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra.  The  latter 
part  pofteffes  the  figure,  which  its  name  indicates  ; the  bafe 
of  the  triangle  is  turned  downwards,  the  apex  upwards, 
correiponding  to  the  jundtion  of  the  ofta  pubis,  and  the  fides 
are  attached  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes.  It  is  perforated  by 
the  pafiage  of  the  urethra,  which  it  holds  firmly  in  its  re- 
lative fituaficn  to  the  bone.  In  the  reft  of  its  extent,  the 
fpongy  portion  of  the  urethra  correfponds  above  to  the 
channel  in  the  under  furface  of  the  corpus  cavernofum.  Be- 
low, it  is  covered  near  the  bulb  by  the  accelerator,  then  by 
the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  ferotum,  and  afterwards  by  the 
integuments  of  the  penis. 

The  diameter  of  the  canal  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its 
whole  length.  It  is  large  in  the  middle  of  the  proftate,..  and 
fmaller  where  it  enters  and  leaves  the  gland.  The  canal  is 
here  rather  flattened  laterally.  In  the  membranous  portion 
it  is  perfedlly  cylindrical,  but  fmall  in  its  fize  ; and  the  nar- 
rowed portion  of  the  whole  canal  is  juft  where  the  bulb  and 
membranous  part  join.  In  the  bulb  it  is  again  confiderably 
enlarged,  and  after  contradling  fljghtly,  preferves  a cylin- 
drical figure  and  uniform  fize  to  the  bafe  of  the  glans. 
There  it  again  dilates,  and  forms  what  fome  anatomifts 
have  called  the  folia  navicularis  ; its  anterior  opening  is  fome- 
what  narrower.  Mr.  Home  took  the  trouble  of  afeertain- 
ing  the  dimenfions  of  the  canal  by  filling  it  with  wax,  and 
meafuring  the  call  thus  formed.  The  length  was  nine  inches  ; 
from  the  external  orifice  to  the  bulb,  feven.  The  membra- 
nous portion  was  t~  inch,,  and  the  proftatic  part  of  the  canal 
half  an  inch.  The  diameter  of  the  call,  at  % of  an  inch  from 
the  external  orifice,  was  9~20ths  of  an  inch  in  a fubjeft  of 
go  years,  and  7-20ths  in  one  of  30  years ; at  4 \ inches  from 
the  external  orifice  7-20ths  ; at  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
j'2-20ths ; in  the  membranous  part,  immediately  adjoining 


the  bulb,  7-2oths  ; in  the  middle  of  the  proftate  n-20ths5 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  9-20ths.  Home  on  Strictures, 
vol.  i.  p.  24,  and  25. 

The  fituation  of  the  eminence,  on  which  the  ejaculatory 
dudts  open,  called  the  veru  montanum,  in  the  proftatic  part  of 
the  urethra,  and  its  figure,  have  been  already  noticed  ; as  well 
as  the  openings  of  the  proftatic  dudts  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
canal.  In  the  reft  of  its  extent,  the  internal  furface  of  the 
canal  pofteffes  a reddifh  colour  In  the  membranous  and 
fpongy  portions,  longitudinal  folds  are  obfervable,  dilap- 
pearing  on  exteniion.  Thefe  are  not  feen  in  the  proftate,  nor 
at  the  glans,.  becaufe  the  firm  texture  of  the  parts  which  ad-- 
here  fo  very  clofely  to  the  mucous  membrane,  keeps  it  eor.- 
ftantly  fmooth.  Hence  the  diameter  of  thefe  parts  is  nearly 
uniform  at  all  times.  The  fides  of  the  canal  exhibit  openings 
of  numerous  fmall  oblique  dudts,  frequently  named  after 
Morgagni.  Thefe  are  only  feen  in  that  part  of  the  urethra 
which  is  in  front  of  the  bulb,  and  are  fometimes  called 
lacunae ; their  number  and  fize  vary  in  different  fu'ojeCts.  • 
They  run  from  behind  forwards,  and  terminate  by  fimple 
oblique  orifices.  They  are  always  very  numerous  about  the 
foffa  navicularis,  from  which  fome  have  explained  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  this  part  being  particularly  affeCted  in  gonor- 
rhoea. They  confift  of  fhort  canals,  formed  in  the  membra- 
nous fides  of  the  urethra,  lined  by  a continuation  of  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  this  canal,  and  about  large  enough- to 
admit  a large  hog’s  brittle.  They  are  of  various  lengths, 
but  commonly  about  a quarter  of  an  inch.  Sometimes 
feveral  fmaller  join  into  one  larger  duCt.  If  carefully  exa- 
mined, their  whole  number  will  not  be  found  lefs  than  60  or 
70.  No  glandular  apparatus  can  be  difeerned  connedted 
with  them.  In  thefe  tubes  the  mucous  fluid  is  fecreted,  by 
which  the  furface  of  the  urethra  is  fmeared,  and  defended 
from  the  aftion  of  the  urine.  Where  thefe  lacunae  do  not  exift, 
as  in  the  bulb,  membranous  portion  and  proftate,  a protecting 
fluid  is  furnifhed  from  other  fources,  as  Cowper’s  glands  and 
the  proftate.  The  fluid  of  the  lacunae  feems  to  be  a clear 
vifeid  fecretion,  fimilar  in  appearance  and  tenacity  to  the 
white  of  egg.  In  this  form  it  can  be  expreffed  from  the 
openings  on  the  furface  of  the  urethra.  Under  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  difeafe  it  is  increafed  in  quantity,  and  va- 
rioully  altered  from  its  natural  properties,  as  in  gonorrhoea 
and  gleet,  and  in  ftricture.  In  fome  of  thefe  inftances,  it  is 
a clear,  tranfparent,  vifeid  fluid,  being  the  natural  fecretion 
in  a more  abundant  form.- 

The  fides  of  the  urethra  are  differently  organized  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ; it  is  lined  indeed  throughout  by  a mucous 
membrane,  but  this  is  covered  externally  by  very  different 
ftruChures.  Where  the  canal  is  palling  through  the  proftate, 
the  fides  are  formed  merely  by  the  mucous  membrane,  clofely 
united  to  the  gland  by  a denfe  cellular  texture.  The  firm 
fubftance  of  the  proftate,  fo  intimately  connected  with  the 
canal,  gives  to  it  a ftrength  and  thicknefs  in  this  part.  The 
membranous  portion  is  differently  circumftanced  ; this  is  the 
thinneft,  and  leaft  firmly  fupported  divifion  of  the  canal, 
and,  as  it  is  placed  in  the  bend  of  the  urethra,  is  particularly 
liable  to  injury  in  the  employment  of  the  catheter.  Even 
here  the  membrane  is  covered  by  a denfe  cellular  texture, 
continued  from  the  proftate,  and  by  the  mufcular  fibres 
already  defcribcd.  In  the  fpongy  portion  of  the  urethra, 
the  fides  of  the  canal  are  covered  by  a fubftance  of  peculiar 
organization,  analogous  in  its  effe&s  to  that  which  fills  the 
corpora  cavernofa  penis.  This  is  called  corpus  fpongiofum 
urethrae,  or  corpus  cavernofum.  It  begins  in  front  of  the 
membranous  part  of  the  canal,  by  a large  protuberance 
already  mentioned,  as  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  It  forms  an 
oblong  rather  elongated  production,  hanging  between  the 
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crura  penis  and  below  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  fometimeS 
bearing  a (light  appearance  of  divifion  into  two  lateral  parts 
by  a middle  line,  and  terminating  behind  by  a rounded  end. 
The  bulb  eorrefponds  only  to  the  inferior  furface  of  the 
urethra  ; but  a thinner  layer  of  the  corpus  fpongiofum,  con- 
tinued from  the  bulb,  covers  the  urethra  on  all  hides  in  front 
of  that  body  to  the  end  of  the  canal.  Here  it  is  again  in- 
creafed  in  quantity,  and  re  flee  led  over  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  corpus  cavernofum  penis,  to  form  the  glans.  The 
fpongy  fubftance  furrounds  the  urethra  uniformly  on  all  hides. 
It  is  clofely  connected  to  the  corpus  cavernofum  above  by 
eel lu far  fubftance,  and  by  veftels  which  are  fecn  when  the 
urethra  is  detached  from  its  channel ; below  and  on  the  iides 
it  is  covered  by  a cellular  (heath,  common  to  it  with  the 
corpus  cavernofum  penis.  The  external  furface  of  the 
corpus  fpongiofum  confifts  of  a thin  but  contpadl  fibrous 
layer  ; and  the  interval  between  this  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ieems  to  be  filled  by  a very  fine  cellular  net-work,  the 
cells  of  which  contain  venous  blood.  The  tenuity  of  the 
external  layer  occafions  the  part  to  pofifefs  a livid  colour,  as 
the  tint  of  the  blood  is  difcernible.  This  net-work  is 
covered  in  the  glans  by  a highly  organized  ipecies  of  fkin, 
through  which  the  colour  of  the  venous  blood  is  not  dif- 
cernible. The  corpus  fpongiofum  does  not  confift,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  of  a cellular  texture  ; but 
it  is  made  up  of  very  fmall  and  repeatedly  convoluted  veins, 
as  may  be  afeertained  diftindlly  enough  by  infpefting  atten- 
tively the  furface  of  it,  when  fuccefsfully  injected : this 
ftrudlure  is  more  evident  in  fome  animals,  as  particularly  in 
the  dog.  The  bulk  of  the  corpus  fpongiofum  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  contains  ; and  this  part  admits 
of  the  fame  diftindlion,  as  the  fpongy  fubftance  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernofa  penis,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes.  Air,  im- 
pelled into  any  part,  finds  its  way  readily  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  fubftance,  and  the  fame  circumftance  may  be  ob- 
ferved  of  injection.  It  may  be  readily  injedled  from  the 
large  vein  at  the  back  of  the  penis ; but  the  valves  fometimes 
prevent  the  fuccefs  of  this  attempt. 

The  canal  of  the  urethra  is  lined  by  a mucous  membrane, 
.continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  bladder  at  one  extremity, 
and  with  the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  glans  at  the  other, 
and  fending  prolongations  into  the  mucous  finufes  of  Mor- 
gagni, the  duels  of  Cowper’s  glands,  the  ejaculatory  dudls, 
and  thofe  of  the  proftate.  Its  furface  is  perfectly  fmooth, 
excepting  the  longitudinal  wrinkles’,  which  are  effaced  by 
extenfion.  The  colour  is  a bright  red  at  the  external  orifice, 
and  in  the  fofia  navicularis : in  other  parts  it  appears  pale, 
when  the  blood  has  been  expreffed  from  the  corpus  fpongio- 
fum.  But  the  injedlior.  of  coloured  fluids  proves  that  it  re- 
ceives every  where  an  abundant  fupply  of  blood-veffels.  Its 
fubftance  is  very  thin,  and  the  opinion  of  its  being  covered 
by  a continuation  of  the  epidermis  does  not  feem  to  be  at  all 
well-founded,  as  there  is  a well  marked  line  of  feparation  at 
the  glans,  and  no  cuticle  can  be  fhewn  in  the  canal.  The 
external  furface  is  rough  and  cellular  for  its  connexion  to 
furrounding  parts.  No  appearance  of  mufcular  ftrufture 
can  be  difeerned  in  any  part  of  the  membrane.  The  intro- 
duction of  an  inftrument  (hews  this  membrane  to  pofl'efs 
acute  fenfibility  ; and  the  repetition  of  the  practice  evinces 
the  force  of  habit  in  blunting  fuch  feelings..  The  firft  time 
,of  palling  a bougie  or  found  is  fometimes  attended  with 
fainting,  and  almoll  always  with  (harp  pain,  but  after  a few 
times,  no  unpleafant  fenfation  is  excited.  The  paffage  of  the 
urine  is  attended  ordinarily  with  no  fenfation  ; but  this  .be- 
comes moll  acutely  painful  when  the  membrane  is  inflamed.  It 
ha$  been  much  difputed  whether  or  no  this  canal  pofl'efs  a 
^ohtraftile  power  in  its  own  lining.  The  phenomena  are 


ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  affirmative,  although  no  mufcular 
fibres  have  been  demonftrated.  The  temporary  obftrudl.ion 
to  the  flow  of  urine,  under  circumftances  of  difeafe,  and 
the  bidden  ceffation  of  this  inconvenience,  can  hardly  be 
explained  without  allowing  a contractile  force  to  the  mem- 
brane. The  expulfion  of  inftruments  from  the  canal  is 
another  phenomenon  of  the  fame  kind.  That  the  urethra  is 
extenfible,and  that  it  returns  again  to  its  original  ii/.e,  isproved 
by  the  paffinge  of  inftruments.  Haller  dates  that  chemical 
ftimulants  will  caufe  it  to  contract. 

Thcg/h/f.r  is  the  body  furmounting  the  anterior  and  upper 
part  ot  the  corpus  cavernofum  penis,  and  forming  the  front 
extremity  of  the  organ,  of  which  it  augments  the  length 
in  a trivial  degree.  It  has  the  form  of  a cone,  (lightly 
flattened  from  before  backwards,  with  its  bale  very  oblioue- 
ly  truncated.  Its  apex  prefents  the  aperture  of  the  urethra 
already  deferibed.  Below  this,  is  placed  the  frenum  connect- 
ing it  to  the  prepuce  ; and  on  each  fide  of  this  fold  it  fwells 
into  a fmall  convex  protuberance  (colliculi  glandis).  This 
part  is  called  by  Haller  “ fenftis  acerrimt  fedes.”  The 
glans  cannot  be  laid  to  extend  below  the  urethra,  as  that 
part  belongs  to  the  corpus  fpongiofum.  Since  the  bails  is 
io  obliquely  truncated,  the  depth  of  the  organ  is  very  incon- 
liderable  at  the  two  convexities  already  named  ; but  it  is 
much  more  confiderable  above,  where  it  is  produced  over  the 
corpus  cavernofum,  and  terminated  by  a thick  rifing  edge 
of  a femi-lunar  outline,  with  the  convexity  turned  back- 
wards, called  the  corona  glandis.  Tin’s  margin,  fufficiently 
thick  and  prominent  to  elevate  the  integuments,  and  caufe  a 
perceptible  rifing  externally,  forms  the  front  boundary  of  a 
cul-de-fac,  or  gutter,  caufed  by  the  refleClion  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  prepuce  over  the  glans.  Below,  the  corona 
glandis  is  interrupted  by  a fmall  groove,  which  extends  to 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  fold 
which  forms  the  frenum.  In  fome  fubjefls  this  groove  is 
hardly  perceptible.  The  colliculi  glandis  are  continuous 
below  with  the  corpus  fpongiofum  ; the  bafts  of  the  glans  is 
hollowed  out,  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  ca- 
vernofum penis  is  received  into  the  concavity.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  ftrufture,  although  the  glans  appears  to  be 
an  inch  or  more  in  length,  it  makes  very  little  addition  to  the 
length  of  the  penis. 

The  fubftance  of  the  organ  confifts  of  a fpongy  matter 
fimilar  to  and  continuous  from  that  of  the  urethra.  Air 
or  injedled  fluids  pafs  readily  from  one  into  the  other.  This 
matter  is  made  up,  as  in  the  urethra,  of  convoluted  veins, 
and  it  admits  of  the  fame  changes  of  laxity  and  eredlioii 
from  the  fame  cauies.  Sometimes  there  is  an  appearance  as 
if  the  corpus  fpongiofum  urethrae  and  the  glans  were  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  a feptum.  The  fubftance  of  the 
glans  is  always  more  denfe,  and  contains  lefs  blood  than  that 
of  the  urethra.  The  furface  of  the  organ  is  covered  by  a 
very  vafcular  and  delicate  production  of  the  integuments, 
continuous  towards  the  apex  of  the  glans  with  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  urethra,  and  at  its  bafis  with  the  inner  layer  of 
the  prepiice.  This  covering  is  very  thin,  and  fmooth  and 
loft  to  the  touch.  Its  external  furface  is  compofed  of  a de- 
licate epidermis;  this  is  fucceeded  by  a layer  of  the  true 
Ikin,  of  a very  foft  and  delicate  ftrufturej  covered  with  nu- 
merous fmall  villous  proceffies,  which  are  mod  diftinclly  feen 
about  the  corona  glandis.  The  molt  favourable  method  of 
obferving  thefe  villi  is  to  plunge  the  part  in  boiling  water, 
which  feparates  the  cuticular  covering ; they  are  then  vi  ft - 
ble  in  vaft  numbers  over  the  whole  furface,  giving  it  an  irre- 
gularity in  its  appearance.  This  circumftance  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  glans  was  firft  demonftrated  by  Albimis  (Annot. 
A cadent,  lib.  iii.),  and  is  admitted  by  Ruyfch  and  Window, 
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although  fome  anatomifts  have  qucflloned  it,  probably  be- 
caufe  the  demonftration  is  rather  difficult.  i hat  the  nerves 
qf  the  organ  arc  continued  into  thefe  papillis,  as  they  are  in 
the  tongue,  and  that  the  exquifite  feniibility  cn  the  glans 
arifes  from  this  organization,  is  rather  matter  of  probable 
conjecture,  than  the  refult  of  direct  proof.  The  blood-vef- 
fels  of  this  cutaneous  produ&ion  are  numerous,  jo  that  a 
general  rednefs  is  produced  by  minute  injections.  The  op- 
pofed  furfaces  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  are  fmeared  dver 
with  a 'white,  friable,  and  unctuous  fubftance,  of  a ve:y  pe- 
culiar odour,  moiftening  the  parts  and  preventing  the  effects 
which  might  otherwife  follow  their  mutual  attiition.  In 
animals  there  are  manifeit  glands  to  fecrete  this  fubitance,  and 
an  apparatus  of  glandular  ilriicture  deftined  to  the  fame 
office*  has  been  deferibed  in  man.  This  kind  of  febaceous 
matter  is  formed  in  other  Actuations  of  the  Dcdy  oy  pcculiai 
glandular  organs,  as  in  the  eye-lids  by  the  Meibomian  glands ; 
and  the  notion  that  it  is  depofited  by  the  urine,  which  is  con- 
trary to  all  obfervation,  and  to  every  thing  we  know  of  the 
properties  of  that  fluid,  would  he  immediately  oicituii.ad 
by  the  fact,  that  a fimilar  depofition  occurs  under  the  pre- 
putium  clitoridis  of  the  female,  where  the  urine  could  not 
form  it.  Although  in  many  fubjedls  no  glancs  can  be  rein, 
they  are  occafionally  obvious  enough,  and  are  now  uiuyer- 
fally  admitted,  under  the  name  of  glandulse  odorifert?. 
MorgarrnS,  in  his  Adverfaria,  has  given  a very  particular  de- 
feription  of  them,  and  Haller  confirms  his  ftatements.  They 
are  hardifh,  white,  and  very  frnall  bodies,  particularly  ob- 
fervable  about  the  corona  glandis,  and  in  the  channel  behind 
that  part,  where  the  prepuce  is  refiedled.  Morgagni  alfo 
mentions  them  near  the  frenum  in  the  prepuce.  « I have 
feen,”  fays  Haller,  “ five  rows  of  them  in  the  corona,  but 
their  number  diminifhed  towards  the  frenum,  fo  that  no  more 
than  two  rows  couid  be  feen.’  1 hey  can  be  ooferved  moil 
advantageoufly  when  the  cuticle  has  oeen  lemoved.  i hac 
the  orifices  of  thefe  bodies  can  be  feen,  and  their  febaceous 
contents  fquee^ed  out,  is  not  fo  clearly  afeertained  ; but 
both  thefe  finks  are  afferted  by  competent  witneffes.  They 
ma  be  rendered  more  evident  when  enlarged  in  difeafe  ; and 
might  be  miftaken  for  venereal  pimples,  if  their  fymmetri- 
cal  arrangement  did  not  throw  light  on  the  appeal ance. 
That  the  matter  fecreted  by  thefe  glands  accumulates  under 
the  fore-fkin,  in  the  form  of  a white,  foft,  and  greafy  jub- 
ilance, where  the  neceffary  attentions  to  perfonal  cleanlinefs 
are  nepTe&ed,  and  that  in  hot  weather,  it  may  become  acrid 
and  irritating,  fo  as  to  produce  excoriation  and  even  ulcera- 
tion, are  well  known  fadls.  The  inhabitants  of  warm  cli- 
mates are  chiefly  expofed  to  thefe  inconveniences,  _ and  the 
mofl  important  advantage  of  circumcifion  confifts  in  its  ob- 
viating fuch  accumulations.  Hence  we  know  that  Cnnftians, 
living  under  the  burning  fun  of  Senegambia,  fubmit  to  tnis 
operation,  and  that  uncircumcifed  Europeans,  living  m t lie 
Eaft,  very  frequently  experience  the  ill  efFedls  arifing  from 
the  fource  juft  alluded  to.  For  this  reafon  Guido  de  Cau- 
liaco,  a celebrated  furgeon  of  his  time,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  obferved  that  circumcifion  was  ufe- . 
ful  to  many  others  befides  Jews  and  Saracens  : “ propterea 
quod  non  congregantur  fordities  in  radio  balani  ct  caleface- 
rent  ipfum.”  Chjrurgis,  tr.  vi.  dodtr.  ii.  p.  m.  iii. 

The  glans  penis  poffeffesa  very  exquifite  fenfibility'  par- 
ticularly in  perfons  where  it  is  habitually  covered  by  the  pre- 
puce ; this  feeling  is  only  obferved  on  certain  occafions, 
and  is  the  fource  of  that  phyfical  fenfation  experienced  at 
the  expulfion  of  the  feminal  fluid.  It  fwells  and  becomes 
firm  in  the  aft  of  ereftion,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  penis. 

The  cutaneous  covering  of  thepenis  is  continuous,  atone 
end,  with  that  of  the  ferotum  and  pubes,  and  at  the  other 
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with  the  prepuce.  It  is  thin,  furniflied  with  numerous  fe- 
baceous glands,  particularly  at  the  under  furface,  and  marked 
in  that  fituation  by  a rough  line,  called  the  raphe,  running 
along  the  middle  of  the  organ,  and  continued  with  a fimilar 
one  on  the  ferotum.  It  is  darker  coloured  than  the  integu- 
ments in  general,  and  has  a few-  hairs  towards  the  root  of 
the  organ.  The  cellular  texture  connecting  the  fkin  to  the 
penis  is  very  ioofe,  and  contains  no  fat  except  clofe  to  the 
pubes  ; hence  the  fkin  adapts  itfelf  with  the  greateft  facility 
to  the  varying  bulk  of  the  organ,  falling  into  wrinkles  in  the 
codapfed  ftate,  and  extended  more  frnoothly  in  the  eredled 
condition.  It  is  continuous  with  the  cellular  fubftance  of 
the  ferotum,  groins,  and  pubes,  and  air  paffes  readily  betw-een 
them.  Towards  the  furface  of  the  corpus  cavernofum  it 
becomes  more  denfe,  and  affumes-  the  form  of  a regular  mem- 
branous covering ; it  is  more  and  more  ioofe  towards  the 
furface,  and  has,  when  inflated,  a cottony  appearance.  The 
fufpenfory  ligament  of  the  penis  is  placed  at  the  root  of  the 
organ,  which  it  unites  to  the  fymphyils  pubis.  It  confifts  of  a 
denfe,  cellular,  elongated,  and  flattened  band,  proceed- 
ing from  the  front  of  the  fympliyfis  pubis,  running  along 
the  cellular  tiffue  of  the  organ,  and  expanded  under  the  flein. 
Its  limits  and  figure  are  not  very  determined,  and  the  knife 
of  the  diffedlor  often  influences  its  fize  and  appearance. 

The  prepuce  or  fore -flein  is  a Ioofe  fold  of  the  cutaneous 
covering-  of  the  penis,  continued  over  the  glans,  without  ad- 
hering to  it,  and  affording  a more  or  lefs  complete  covering 
to  the  extremity  of  the  penis.  Its  length  varies  in  different 
individuals;  fometimes  it  is  produced  considerably  in  front 
of  the  glans,  and  its  opening  is  then  generally  fmalh  Its  ex- 
ternal furface  offers  the  fame  ftrufture  and  appearance  as  : he 
integuments  covering  the  body  of  the  penis,  and  is  fmooth 
or  wrinkled,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  organ.  The  inner 
furface,  much  fofter  to  the  touch,  is  in  contact  with  the 
glans,  to  which  it  has  a membranous  attachment  below, 
termed  the  frenum.  The  latter  is  continuous,  on  one  fide, 
with  the  internal  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  and  fixed,  on 
the  other,  to  the  frnall  longitudinal  groove  which  we-  have 
deferibed  in  the  under  part  ot  the  glans  ; and  it  ends  in  this 
fituation  by  a prominent  line  fixed  to  the  very  opening  of  the 
urethra.  The  frenum  limits  the  extent  to  which  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  prepuce  can  be  carried  ; but  allows  the  organ  either 
to  be  brought  fufficiently  forwards  to  cover  the  whole  glans, 
or  to  be  carried  backwards  far  enough  to  expofe  its  whole 
furface.  In  the  latter  ftate  the  frenum  is  on  the  ftretch,  and, 
if  the  prepuce  be  moved  forcibly  in  this  direction,  it  may 
even  be  torn,  as  in  coition  : this  accident  is  particularly 
likely  to  occur,  if  the  fnortnefs  of  the. fold  allows  only  a 
partial  expofure  of  the  glans.  Such  a difpoiition  of  parts 
rendering  the  act  of  copulation  painful,  might  require  a fec- 
tionof  the  frenum.  .The  balls  of  the  prepuce  is  attached,  on 
the  inilde*  to  the  bafe  oj  the  glans,  behind  which  it  is  re  fie  died 
fo  as  to  line  the  frnall  channel  already  deferibed  in  this  fitua- 
tion. Its  apex  forms  a large  round  opening,  of  afiifficier.t 
magnitude,  in  general,  to  allow  the  part  to  be  drawn  en- 
tirely back  behind  the  glans  ; and,  even  where  it  is  more 
contracted,  much  larger  than  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  In 
forne  cafes  its  opening  is  fo  frnall  as  not  to  allow  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  organ,  and  even  to  oblirucl  the  flow  cf  urine; 
this  conflstutes  phymofis  : in  others,  it  can  be  withdrawn, 
but  the  tightnefs  is  fo  great  that  it  may  not  be  poffibie  to. 
refcore  it  ; that  is  termed  paraphymofis.  It  has' been  aflerted 
of  fome  races  in  the  Fall  that  the  prepuce  is  unufuaily  long, 
and  that  this  ftrudlure  particularly  favours  the  accumulation 
of  the  matter  fecreted  by  the  glandules  odorifene ; fo  that 
circumcifion  has  been  more  especially  neceffary  on  that  ac- 
count.. 
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The  integuments  of  the  penis,  having  arrived  at  the  bafe 
«f  the  glans,  are  continued  forwards  to  its  apex,  as  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  prepuce.  There  they  acquire  a different 
organization,  are  folded  back  in  a contrary  direction,  and 
terminate  by  a firm  attachment  round  thebafis  of  the  glans. 
The  two  layers,  of  which  the  exterior  does  not  differ  from 
the  fkin  of  the  penis,  except  in  being  thinner,  are  connedfed 
by  a ffratum  of  very  loofe  cellular  fubftance,  perfectly  free 
from  fat.  The  laxity  of  this  cellular  matter  is  fo  confider- 
able,  that,  when  the  prepuce  is  withdrawn  as  far  as  poffible, 
the  two  component  layers  are  uo  longer  in  contact,  but 
feparated  completely.  The  furfaces,  by  which  they  before 
adhered,  are  now  applied  to  the  corpora  cavernofa,  and  the 
integuments  of  the  penis  are  withdrawn  towards  the  pubes. 
The  prepuce  feems  defigned  to  protect  the  glans,  and  defend 
it  from  the  effedls  of  contaft,  and  rubbing  againft  external 
objedfs.  Yet  it  is  not  effential  to  the  fundfions  of  the  organ, 
that  it  fhould  poffefs  fuch  a covering,  as  the  deftrudtion  of  it 
by  eircumcifion  or  difeafe  proves.  The  covering  of  the 
glans  beeomes  afterwards  thicker  and  harder,  but  the  pecu- 
liar fenfibility,  excited  in  the  performance  of  the  generative 
fundfions,  does  not  feem  to  be  diminifhed. 

The  arteries  of  the  male  generative  organs  are  chiefly 
furnifhed  by  the  trunk  of  the  pudendal ; but  the  proftate 
and  veficulae  feminales  receive  branches  alfo  from  the  vefical 
arteries.  The  integuments  of  the  external  parts  have 
branches  from  the  perineal  artery,  and  from  the  vefi'els  of  the 
thigh.  The  veins  of  the  penis  unite,  for  the  molt  part,  into 
a large  trunk  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  furface  of  the 
organ,  which  pafles  under  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  and  opens 
into  a large  plexus  furrounding  the  proftate  and  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Thefe  end  partly  in  the  hypogaftric  veins,  and 
partly  in  the  inferior  mefenteric.  Belides  thefe  there  are 
fuperficial  veins  in  the  prepuce  and  penis,  terminating  in  the 
faphena  and  femoral  vein.  The  lymphatics  of  the  penis  are 
divided  into  fuperficial  and  deepfeated.  The  former  arife 
from  the  prepuce  and  integuments,  and  go  to  the  fuperficial 
inguinal  glands.  The  latter,  arifing  from  the  urethra  and 
corpus  cavernofum,  enter  the  pelvis  in  company  with  the 
branches  of  the  pudendal  artery,  and  join  the  hypogaftric 
plexus.  The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  of  confiderable  fize, 
and  are  derived  principally  from  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  facral 
pairs. 

Devdopement  of  the  Male  generative  Organs. — As  the  function 
of  generation  do/es  not  commence  until  a confiderable  period 
after  birth,  the  developement  of  its  organs  in  the  human 
fubjedt  follows  a law  derived  from  this  circumftance.  They 
undergo  no  remarkable  change  from  birth  till  the  age  of 
p uberty,  at  which  time  the  procefs  of  nutrition  is  carried 
cn  in  them  with  great  activity.  But  they  may  be  obferved 
at  an  early  period  in  the  foetus,  where,  without  having  any 
remarkable  predominance  over  other  parts,  they  are  con- 
fiderably  advanced,  as  if  nature,  in  fketching  out  the  organi- 
zation, had  wiffied  to  mark  decidedly  the  diftinguilhing 
fcxual  traits. 

In  the  fetal  ftate,  we  fhall  deferibe  merely  the  condition 
of  the  teftis  and  fpermatic  cord,  as  thefe  are  the  only  parts 
differing  effentially  at  that  time  from  the- ftate  in  which  they 
are  found  in  the  newly  born  child.  The  reft  of  the  genera- 
tive apparatus  undergoes  no  remarkable  changes,  until  the 
time  of  birth,  and  we  fhall  therefore  not  notice  them  until 
that  time. 

There  is  no  part  in  the  body  which  undergoes  fo  re- 
markable a change  in  its  fituation  as  the  tefticie ; and, 
if  it  be  interrupted  in  this  procefs,  a particular  difeafe  is  very 
commonly  occafioned.  This  organ,  which,  at  its  firft  for- 
mation, lies  in  the  abdominal  cavity  at  the  inferior  margin 


of  the  kidney,  furrounded  by  the  inteftines,  pafles  in  the 
advanced  periods  of  utero-geftation  into  the  ferotum,  and, 
as  the  canal  through  which  it  defeended  is  fhut  up,  never 
regains  its  original  fituation.  At  the  time  of  birth,  or  very 
foon  after,  man  and  raoft  other  mammalia  have  both  tefticles 
in  the  ferotum.  This  remarkable  change  was  firft  noticed 
and  deferibed  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when 
many  celebrated  anatomifts  turned  their  attention  to  it,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  whom  the  credit 
of  being  the  firft  deferiber  refts.  The  peculiar  kind  of 
rupture,  called  hernia  congenita,  which  takes  place  when 
the  defeent  of  the  teftis  is  not  accomplifhed  in  the  regular 
manner,  was  the  circumftance  which  principally  led  to  the 
difeovery,  and  more  minute  inveftigation  of  the  fafts. 
When  furgeons  began  to  reafon  on  the  caufes  and  feats  of 
ruptures,  and  the  ilrufrture  of  the  hernial  fac,  they  naturally 
turned  their  attention  towards  thefe  parts,  and  foon  difeo- 
vered  that  kind  of  the  complaint  in  which  the  parts  occupy 
the  canal  formed  by  the  defeent  of  the  teftis,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  congenital  was  given,  becaufe  the  ftate  of  parts 
favouring  its  occurrence  commonly  exifts  at  the  time  of 
birth.  The  examination  of  the  origin  and  peculiarities  of 
this  affection,  led  to  a complete  elucidation  of  the  whole 
affair,  in  a feries  of  excellent  publications. 

Reneaulme  de  la  Garaune,  a French  furgeon,  who  wrote 
a treatife  on  ruptures  in  1726,  has  the  firft  hint  on  the  fub- 
jeft  ; he  fpeaks  of  the  inteftines  and  omentum  efcaping 
through  the  fame  canal  at  which  the  teftis  has  paffed  out. 
Among  the  numerous  claims,  which  the  great  Swifsphyfio- 
logift  poffeffes,  to  the  gratitude  and  refpedt  of  all  medical 
men,  is  that  of  having  given  the  firft  clear  account  of  this 
matter.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  fubjeft 
which  has  not  been  difeufled  and  explained  in  the  writings  of 
this  great  man  ; and*  as  the  obfervxtion  of  La  Garaune  is  a 
fingle  and  indirect  hint,  we  muft  affign  the  honour  of  the 
difeovery  entirely  to  Haller.  (See  Commerc.  litterar.  No- 
rimberg.  1735,  p.197;  1737,  p-  3.  Programma,  hernia- 
rum  obfervationes  aliquot.  Goetting,  1739.  Opufcula 
pathologica,  Laufanne,  1755.)  Soon  after  thefe  publica- 
tions, the  fubjedt  was  taken  up  in  England  by  the  Hunters. 
Dr.  W.  H.  according  to  his  brother’s  ftaternent,  had  found 
both  teftes  lying  in  the  abdomen  in  a ftill-born  child  of  feven 
or  eight  months,  fome  years  before  the  publication  of 
Haller’s  “ Opufcula  Pathologica,”  and  could  not  explain  the 
matter  to  his  fatisfaftion.  Mr.  J.  Hunter  publilhed  a very 
full  and  accurate  account  of  the  original  fituation,  and  of  its 
change  in  the  teftis.  (See  Medical  Commentaries,  p.  1.  Lond. 
1762,  cap.ix.)  About  the  fame  time  the  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Pott  were  made  public.  The  vaft  prattical  opportuni- 
ties enjoyed  by  this  gentleman  enabled  him  to  explain  all  the 
pathological  circumftances  connected  with  the  defeent  of  the 
teftis  ; his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  was  probably  derived 
from  the  fources  already  pointed  out.  (See  acceunt  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  rupture  frequently  attendant  upon  sew 
born  children,  and  fometimes  met  with  in  adults,  London, 
1765.  Treatife  on  the  Hydrocele,  feft.  3.  p.  12.  Chirurgi- 
cal  obfervations  and  cafes  relative  to  ruptures,  feft.  2.) 
Camper,  who  united  io  fuccefsfully  anatomical  and  furgjcal 
purfuks,  inveftigated  this  matter  with  confiderable  atten- 
tion, and  gave  the  refuits  of  his  labours  to  the  public  in  the 
Haarlem  Tranfaftions,  v.  6.  and  7.  The  works  of  Neubaur 
and  Lobftein  muft  not  be  omitted  in  this  enumeration  ; that 
of  the  former  is  entitled,  “ De  tunicis  vaginalibus  teftis  et 
funiculi  fpermatici.”  Gieflae,  1767.  The  diflertation  of  the 
latter,  “ De  hernia  congenita,  inqua  inteftinum  in  contaiftn 
teftis  eft,”  Argeatorat  1771,  contains  a very  excellent  and 
complete  account  of  the  whole  matter,  both  in  an  anatomi- 
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and  furgical  point  of  view-.  In  addition  to  thefe  we  have 
to  notice,  as  containing  good  defcriptions  and  ufeful  informa- 
tion, the  following  more  modern  works.  Girard’s  Appendix 
ydjecta  tabulis  pofthumis  Santorini.  _ Palletta  nova  guberna- 
culi  teftis  Hunteriani  et  tunic®  vaginalis  anatomica  defcrip- 
tio.  Mediolani,  1777.  Brugnone  de  teftium  in  fffitu  po'fitu, 
&c.  Wrifberg  obfervationes  anatomic®  de  tefticulorum  ex 
abdomine  in  fcrotum  defcenfu,  &c.  in  the  Gottingen  com- 
mentaries for  1778.  Vicq  d’Azyr  recherches  fur  la  ftru&ure 
et  la  pofition  des  tefticules,  &c.  in  the  Memoires  de  1’ Acad, 
des  Sciences,  annce  1780.  Martin  commentarius  de  hernia; 
congenitte  ortu,  &c.  in  the  hova  Atta  Reg.  Soc.  Scient. 
XJpfal.  v.  3.  Sandifort  icones  hernire  congenita;,  Lugd. 

Bat.  1781,  4to.  ' 

Until  the  approach  of  birth,  the  teftes  of  the  foetus  are 
lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  find  may  therefore 
be  reckoned  among  the  abdominal  vifcera.  They  are  fitu- 
ated  immediately  below  the  kidneys,  on  the  fore -part  of  the 
pfose  mufcles,  and  by  the  fide  of  the  rectum,  where  this 
inteftine  is  palling  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  ; for  in 
the  fcetus,  the  redtum,  wliich  is  much  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis,  than  in  the  full-grown  fubjedt, 
lies  before  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  as  w-ell  as  before  the  facrum. 
Indeed  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  regard  to  all  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis  ; that  is,  their  lituatiou  is  much  higher 
in  the  fetus  than  in  the  adult ; the  figmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  part  of  the  redlum,  the  greateii  part  of  the  bladder, 
the  fundus  uteri,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  &c.  being  placed  in 
the  fcetus  above  the  hollow-  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  common  or 
great  abdominal  cavity.  At  this  time  the  figure  of  the 
gland  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  adult,  and  fts  pofition  is 
the  fame  as  when  it  is  in  the  fcrotum,  that  is,  one  end  is 
placed  upwards,  the  other  downwards  ; one  flat  fide  is  to 
the  ri  Ait,  the  other  to  the  left ; and  one  edge  is  turned 
backwards,  the  other  forwards,  But  as  the  teftis  is  iefs 
firmly  connedled  to  the  furrounding  parts,  while  it  is  in  the 
loins,  its  pofition  may  vary  a little.  The  moll  natural  feems 
to  be  .when  the  anterior  edge  is  turned  direftly  forwards ; 
but  the  lea  ft  touch  will  throw-  that  either  to  the  right  fide, 
or  to  the  left,  and  then  the  flat  fide  will  be  turned  forwards. 
It  is  attached  to  the  pfoas  mufcle  all  along  its  pofterior 
edge,  except  juft  at  its  upper  extremity.  This  attachment 
is  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  the  teftis  and 
gives  it  a fmooth  furface,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  envelopes 
the  other  loofe  abdominal  vifcera.  The  epididymis  lies 
along  the  outer  and  pofterior  edge  of  the  organ,  in  the  fame 
relative  pofition,  which  it  occupies  at  a more  advanced  age. 
This  part  is  larger  in  proportion,  and  adheres  behind  to  the 
pfoas.  When  the  foetus  is  very  young,  the  adhefion  of  the 
teftis  and  epididymis  to  the  pfoas  is  very  narrow-,  the  part  is 
confequently  more  loofe  and  prominent.  As  its  age  ad- 
vancees,  the  adhefion  becomes  broader  and  tighter.  The 
blood-veftels,  like  thole  of  moil  parts  of  the  body,  com- 
monly arife  from  the  neareft  large  trunks  ; viz.  from  the 
aorta  and  cava,  or  from  the  emulgeats.  The  nerves  too 
come  from  the  neareft  fource ; that  is,  from  the  abdominal 
plexufes  of  the  intercoftal.  In  refpecl,  therefore,  to  its 
fupp’ly  of  nerves  and  of  veffels,  this  organ  may  be  reckoned 
an  abdominal  vifeus  ; 1 and  this  circumftance  of  its  peculiar 
fituation  before  birth  accounts  for  its  being  fupplied  after- 
wards from  fo  remote  a fource. 

The  vas  deferens,  inftead  of  running  upwards  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  teftis,  as  it  does  at  a more  advanced  period 
of  life,  goes  dow-nwards  and  inwards  in  its  w-hole  courfe  ; it 
.continues,  indeed,  in  the  direction  of  the  epididymis.  It 
turns  i awards  from  the  lower  end  of  that  organ,  behind  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  gubernaculum,  which  we  fball  de- 


fcri'oe  prefently  ; then  it  goes  over  the  iliac  veffels,  and  the 
infide  of  the  pfoas  mufcle,  fonlewhat  higher  than  in  the 
adult,  and  pafles  afterwards,  in  the  direction  already  deferibed, 
along  the  bladder.  The  cremafter  mufcle  turns  upwards, 
inftead  of  defeending  over  the  pubes,  and  feems  to  be  loft 
on  the  peritoneum  near  to  the  teftis. 

No  fpermatic  cord  exifts  at  the  time  of  life  we  are  now 
conliderincr.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  teftis  no  behind 
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the  peritoneum,  connected  to  it  by  loofe  cellular  fub fiances, 
and  enter  the  fubftance  of  the  organ  at  its  pofterior  edge, 
where  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  over  it,  juft  as  the  veflels 
of  the  inteftines  pafs  between  the  laminas-  of  the  mefentery 
or  mefocolon.  The  vas  deferens  alfo  goes  behind  the  perito- 
neum from  the  teftis  to  the  bladder. 

While  it  remains  in  the  abdomen,  the  teftis  is  connefted, 
in  a very  particular  manner  with  the  parietes  of  the  cavity, 
and  with  the  fcrotum,  at  the  place  where  the  fpermatic  veffels 
pafs  out.  This  connedlion  is  by  means  of  a fubftance,  which 
runs  down  from  the  low-er  end  of  the  teftis  to  the  fcrotum, 
and  which  Mr.  Hunter  named  the  ligament,  or  gubernaculum 
teftis,  becaufe  it  connects  the  organ  with. the  fcrotum,  and, 
as  he  conceived,  diredls  its  courfe  in  its  d-efeent.  It  ha* 
been  deferibed  alfo  under  the  names  of  ligamentum  fufpeu- 
forium,  balls,  and  cylindrus.  It  is  of  a pyramidal  form  ; its 
largeft  part  is  placed  upwards,  and  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  teftis  and  epididymis,  while  the  low-er  and  (lender  extre- 
mity is  loft  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  fcrotum.  The 
upper  part  of  the  gubernaculum  is  within  the  abdomen, 
before  the  pfoas,  and  reaches  from  the  teftis  to  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles.  It  runs  into  the  fcrotum  through  the  fame 
opening  that  is  afterw-ards  occupied  by  the  fpermatic  veffels, 
and  is  there  loft.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  within  the  ab- 
domen is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  except  at  its  pofterior 
part,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  pfoas,  and  connedted  with  it 
by  the  reflected  membrane  and  cellular  fubftance.  Its  co- 
lour is  w-hite,  and  it  may  be  dillinguifhed  by  this  circum- 
ftance from  the  teftis,  which  is  of  a reddifh-grey.  The 
texture  is  foft,  and  has  a fibrous  vafcular  appearance.  “ It 
is  covered,”  lays  Mr.  Hunter,  “ by  the  fibres  of  the  cre- 
mafter mufcle,  which  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  peri- 
toneum : this  is  not  eafily  alcertained  in  the  human  fubjeCl, 
but  is  very  evident  in  other  animals,  more  cfpecially  in  thofe 
whofe  tefticles  remain  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  after  the 
animal  is  full  grown.’’  He  obferves  again,  “ that  in  the 
human  fcetus,  while  the  teftis  is  retained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  the  cremafter  is  fo  (lender,  that  I cannot  trace  it 
to  my  own  fatisfadlion,  either  turning  up  towards  the  teftis,  or 
turning  down  tow-ards  the  fcrotum.”  The  peritoneum, 
which  covers  the  teftis  and  its  gubernaculum,  is  firmly  united 
to  the  furfaces  of  thofe  two  bodies  ; but  all  around,  that  is, 
on  the  kidney,  the  pfoas,  the  iliacus  iuternus,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  that  membrane  adheres  very 
loofely.  Where  it  is  continued,  or  reflected  from  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles  to  the  ligament  of  the  teftis,  it  paffes  firft 
downwards  a little  way,  as  if  paffmg  out  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  upwards,  fo  as  to  cover  more  of  the  ligament  than  what 
is  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  At  this  place  the  peri- 
toneum is  very  loole,  thin  in  its  fubftance,  and  of  a tender 
gelatinous  texture  ; but  all  around  tire  paffage  of  the  liga* 
ment  it  is  confiderably  tighter,  thicker,  and  more  firm. 
When  the  abdominal  mufcles  are  pulled  up,  fo  as  to  tighten 
or  ftretch  the  peritoneum,  this  membrane  remains  loofe  at  the 
paffage  of  the  ligament,  w-hile  it  is  braced  or  tight  all  around  ; 
and  in  that  cafe,  the  tight  part  forms  a kind  of  border,  or 
edge,  around  the  loofe  doubled  portion,  where  the  teftis  is 
afterwards  to  pafs.  If  the  parrs  are  drawn  towards  the 
abdomen,  there  is  no  appearance  of  an  aperture,  or  paffage, 
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down  towards  the  fcrotum  : but  when  the  latter  and  the 
ligament  are  drawn  downwards,  then  there  is  an  aperture 
from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  all  round  the  fore -part  of  the 
ligament,  apparently  ready  to  receive  the  teftis.  This 
aperture  becomes  larger  when  the  teftis  defceads  lower,  as 
if  the  pyramidal  ligament  was  firft  drawn  down,  in  order  not 
only  to  aire£l,  but  to  make  room  for  the  teilis,  which  muit 
follow  it.  The  aperture  is  fometimes  fo  large  that  the  teilis 
can  be  puihed  into  it,  as  far  as  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  mufcle. 

From  this  original  iltuation  in  the  abdomen,  the  teilis 
moves  downwards,  at  a certain  period,  to  its  deilined  ilation 
in  the  fcrotum.  Its  lower  extremity  comes  into  contadl  with 
♦he  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  At  this  time, 
the  upper  part  of  the  ligament,  which  hitherto  was  in  the 
abdomen,  has  funk  downwards,  and  lies  in  the  paifage  from 
the  abdomen  to  the  fcrotum,  which  is  afterwards  to  receive 
the  teilis.  As  the  latter  paffes  out,  it  inverts  the  guber- 
naculum,  going  down  behind  it : what  was  the  anterior 
furface  of  that  organ  now  becomes  poilerior,  and  compofes 
the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Mr. 
Hunter  Hates,  that  the  place  where  the  ligament  is  moil  con- 
fined, and  where  the  teilis  meets  with  moil  obitrudtion  in  its 
defcent,  is  the  ring  in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muf- 
cle ; and,  confequently,  that  where  the  teftes  are  not  in  the 
fcrotum,  they  are  more  frequently  lodged  immediately  with- 
in the  tendon  of  that  mufcle,  than  included  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  The  teilis  commonly  remains  for  fume  time 
by  the  fide  of  the  penis,  and  defcends  only  by  degrees  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fcrotum.  When  it  has  entirely  defcended, 
the  ligament  is  no  longer  vifible. 

While  the  teilis  is  defcending,  and  even  when  it  has  paffed 
into  the  fcrotum,  it  is  Hill  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is 
connected  by  its  poilerior  edge  exactly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  when  it  was  within  the  abdomen.  The  fpermatic  veifels 
run  in  the  fame  way  behind  the  membrane,  the  teftis  is  fixed 
backwards  to  the  parts  againft  which  it  refts,  and  is  uncon- 
nefled  and  loofe  forwards,  as  it  was  when  in  the  abdomen. 
In  its  defcent  the  teilis  brings  the  peritoneum  with  it  ; but 
the  elongation  of  that  membrane,  though  itrefembles,  in  fome 
circumflances,  a common  hernial  fac,  in  others  is  very  dif- 
ferent. If  a perfon  can  reprefent  to  liimfeif  a hernial  fac 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  fcrotum,  and  covered  by  the 
cremailer  ; if  he  can  imagine,  further,  that  the  poilerior 
half  of  the  bag  covers,  and  is, united  with  the  teilis,  epi- 
didymis, fpermatic  veifels,  and  vas  deferens,  while  its  anterior 
half  lies  loofe  before  all  thofe  parts,  he  will  have  a perfefl 
idea  of  the  Hate  of  the  peritoneum  and  of  the  teilis  when  it 
firft  defcends  into  the  fcrotum.  This  gland,  therefore,  does 
not  fall  loofe,  like  the  parts  protruded  in  a rupture,  into  the 
elongation  of  the  peritoneum  ; but  it  Hides  down  from  the 
loins,  carrying  the  peritoneum  with  it,  and  both  continue  to 
adhere,  by  cellular  membrane,  to  the  parts  behind  them,  as 
they  did  in  the  loins.  The  dmftility  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  loofenefs  of  its  connection  to  the  parts  furrounding  the 
teftis,  are  crrcumftances  which  favour  its  elongation  and  de- 
fcent into  the  fcrotum  with  the  teilis. 

It  is  plain,  from  this  defcription,  that  the  cavity  of  the 
bag,  or  elongation  of  the  peritoneum,  which  contains  the 
teilis  in  the  fcrotum,  muft  at  firft  communicate  with  the 
general  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  by  an  aperture  at  the  abdo- 
minal ring.  That  aperture  has  exaftly  the  appearance  of  a 
common  hernial  fac  : the  fpermatic  veffels  and  vas  deferens 
lie  immediately  behind  it,  and  a probe  paffes  readily  through 
it  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fcrotum.  And  if  this  procefs  of  the  perito- 
neum be  laid  open  through  its  whole  length  on  the  fore-part, 


it  will  be  plainly  feen  to  be  a continuation  of  the  peritoneum  ; 
the  teftis  and  epididymis  will  be  feen  at  the  lower  part  of  it  ; 
and  the  fpermatic  veffels  and  vas  deferens  may  be  obferved, 
covered  by  the  poilerior  part  of  the  bag,  in  their  whole 
courfe  from  the  groin  to  the  teilis. 

Ikfore  the  teftis  has  quitted  the  abdomen,  the  fcrotum  is 
fmall  and  corrugated,  and  contains  nothing  but  cellular 
fubftance.  This  is  loofe,  and  yielding  nearcthe  ring,  but 
more  denfe  and  clofe  below.  Some  have  deferibed  a pouch 
of  peritoneum  palling  through  the  ring,  and  therefore  con- 
tained in  the  fcrotum,  previoufly  to  the  defcent  of  the  teftis  : 
but  this  is  not  generally  correct.  There  is  no  fueh  pouch 
while  the  gland  remains  near  the  kidney.  The  parts  about 
the  ring  are  furrounded  by  filch  a loofe  and  cellular  texture, 
that,  by  drawing  the  gubernaculum  downwards,  the  perito- 
neum is  carried  with  it  fo  as  to  reprefent  a fmall  cul-de-fac. 
The  teftis,  too,  after  it  has  paffed  the  ring,  may  he  drawn  up 
again  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  confequence  of  this  laxity 
of  the  furrounding  fubftance. 

In  tiie  human  body  then,  when  the  teftis  has  recently 
come  down,  it  is  contained  in  a membranous  hag,  formed  of 
an  elongation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  communicating  with 
the  abdomen  by  means  of  a narrow  procefs,  afeending  in 
front  of  the  fpermatic  cord.  The  parts  remain  in  this 
condition  throughout  life  in  the  quadruped,  but  in  man  the 
communication  between  the  membranous  covering  of  the 
teftis  and  the  abdomen  is'foon  cut  off.  The  upper  end  of 
the  canal  is  clofed  firft,  and  the  aperture  is  obliterated  fo 
fpeedily,  that  there  is  feldom  any  communication  in  a child 
born  at  its  full  time.  The  procefs  of  contraftion  is  conti- 
nued downwards,  along  the  cord,  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
teilis,  at  which  it  ftqps.  Thus  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis, 
which  was  in  the  firft  inftance  a production  of  peritoneum, 
becomes  entirely  feparated  from  that  membrane  ; the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  gland  is  the  reflected  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. 

“ This  contraction  and  obliteration  of  the  paffage  feems,” 
fays  Mr.  Hunter,  “ to  be  a peculiar  operation  of  nature, 
depending  upon  Heady  and  uniform  principles,  and  not  the 
confequence  of  inflammation,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  acci- 
dental : and,  therefore,  if  it  is  not  accomplilhed  at  the  proper 
time,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  about  an  union  of  the  part 
is  much  greater  : as  in  children  who  have  had  the  fac  kept 
open  by  a turn  of  the  inteftine  falling  down  into  the  fcrotum 
immediately  alter  the  teftis.’’  “The  clofing  of  themouth,  and 
of  the  neck  of  the  fac,  is  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies  ; 
and  we  muft  fuppofe  the  final  caufe  to  be  the  prevention  of 
ruptures,  to  which  men  are  fo  much  more  liable  than  beafis, 
from  their  ereft  Hate  of  body.”  We  feel  fome  hefitafion  in 
admitting  this  reafoning  as  to  the  caufe  of  obliteration  : at 
all  events,  if  we  fhould  acknowledge  it,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  ruptures  muft  prove  that  nature  accomplishes  her 
end  very  imperfectly.  “What!”  fays  the  fame  phyfiolo- 
gift,  “ is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  defcent  of  the  teftis 
from  the  loins  to  the  fcrotum  ? It  is  evident  that  it  cannot 
be  the  compreffed  force  of  refpiration,  becaufe  commonly 
the  teftis  is  in  the  fcrotiim  before  the  child  has  breathed  ; 
that  'is,  the  effect  has  been  produced  before  the  fuppofed 
caufe  has  exifted.  Is  the  teilis  pulled  down  by  the  cre- 
mafter  mufcle  ? I can  hardly  fuppofe  that  it  i6.  Becaufe, 
if  that  was  the  cafe,  I fee  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  take 
place  in  the  hedge-hog,  as  well  as  in  other  quadrupeds  ; and 
if  the  mule  ulus  teilis  had  this  power,  it  could  not  bring  it 
lower  than  the  ring  of  the  mufcle.’’ 

The  procefs,  which  we  have  now  deferibed,  is  liable  to 
feme  variations.  In  fome  individuals,  the  neck  of  the  perir 
toneal  elongation  is  not  obliterated,  fo  that  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis 
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nalis  communicates  permanently  with  the  abdomen,  as  in 
quadrupeds.  Hence,  we  fometimes  fee  hydroceles  particu- 
larly in  children,  where  the  fluid  can  be  made  to  pafs  into 
the  belly  by  preffure.  If  a rupture  occurs  in  fuch  indivi- 
duals, it  is  contained,  together  with  the  teftis,  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  Sometimes  the  teftes  do  not  defcc-nd  before 
birth  ; when  they  pafs  down  after  this  time,  a part  of  the 
intefiine  or  omentum  is  liable  to  defcend  with  them,  and  is 
of  courfe  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  One  or  both 
may  be  retained  in  the  abdomen  beyond  the  ufual  period. 
When  the  natural  procefs  has  not  begun,  or  has  been  inter- 
rupted before  birth,  it  becomes  afterwards  very  uncertain 
when  the  defeent  will  be  completed.  It  takes  place  moll 
frequently  between  the  years  of  two  and  ten,  while  the  per- 
fon  is  young  and  growing,  being  feldom  delayed  beyond  the 
age  of  puberty.  However,  one  or  both  of  thefe  glands 
may  be  retained  in  the  abdomen  through  life.  In  this  cafe, 
Mr.  Hunter  conceives  that  there  is  feme  imperfection  in 
their  formation.  “ I am  inclined,”  fays  he,  “ to  fufpedt  that 
the  fault  originates  in  the  tefticles  themfelves.”  And  again, 
“ when  both  tefticles  remain  through  life  in  the  belly,  I believe 
that  they  are  exceedingly  imperfedt,  and  incapable  of  perform- 
ing the  natural  functions  of  thofe  organs  ; and  this  imperfec- 
tion prevents  the  difpoiition  for  their  defeent  taking  place.” 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  feen  two  cares,  where  one 
teftis  had  remained  in  the  abdomen,  and  where  the  circum- 
ftances  afeertained  by  anatomical  examination  corroborated 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter.  In  one,  the  body  of  the  gland 
was  not  more  than  half  its  ufual  iize  : the  epididymis,  which 
was  very  imperfedt,  ran  for  about  an  inch  behind  the  fac  of 
a hernia,  which  had  occurred  in  this  individual,  and  did 
not  join  the  body  of  . the  teftis.  The  other  cafe  prefer, ted 
exadlly  the  fame  appearances.  A third  inftance  has  come  to 
his  knowledge,  in  which  both  of  the  teftes  remained  in  the 
abdomen,  but  were  formed  apparently  perfeft  in  their  ftruc- 
ture.  In  this  cafe,  it  was  underft'ood,  that  the  ordinary 
fundlions  of  the  glands  had  been  executed  in  a healthy  man- 
ner during;  the  Derfon’s  life. 

The  times,  at  which  the  changes  in  polition  already  de~ 
feribed  take  place,  are  moft  accurately  noted  by  Wrifberg 
in  the  memoir  above  quoted.  He  gives  a tabular  arrange- 
ment of  his  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft,  deduced  from  very 
numerous  examinations,  of  which  the  following;  account 
contains  the  chief  particulars.  “ At  the  age  of  one  month 
and  three  weeks,  the  teftes  were  clofe  to  the  kidneys,  with 
the  fmaileil  poffible  interval ; the  ferotum  loofe  and  oedema- 
tous.  At  two  months,  the  teftes,  exceedingly  fmall,  touch- 
ed the  kidneys  ; the  gubernaculum  very  long,  and  the  fero- 
i um  wrinkled  and  rather  bard.  Two  months  and  one  week, 
tefticles  very  near  the  kidneys  ; fpermatic  veffels  difcernible 
through  the  peritoneum,  like  very  fine  threads  ; guberna- 
culum diftinft.  Three  months,  teftes  about  the  iize  of 
hemp-feeds,  placed  rather  further  from  the  kidneys,  and  at 
the  edge  of  the  pelvis.  Three  months  one  week  and  a half, 
the  ferotum  extremely  fmall,  and  indeed  fcarcely  difcernible, 
fo  that  the  penis  hung  from  a flight  prominence  of  the  11; in. 
The  fmall  inteftmes  coiled  together  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  far  from  the  teftes.  The  latter  had  defeended  fur- 
ther on  the  fide  cf  the  pelvis  ; the  gubernaculum  very  fliort. 
Three  months  and  three  weeks,  the  ferotum  fmall  and  con- 
tracted : the  teftes  more  than  three  lines  below  the  kidneys. 
Four  months,  the  ferotum  very  fmall : the  teftes  deeply 
placed,  with  their  inferior  ends  touching  the  rings.  A dif- 
tinci  canal  of  peritoneum  on  the  left  fide,  leading  from  the 
oavity.of  the  abdomen  into  the  ferotum,  although  the  guber- 
naculum  was  not  yet  inverted.  Four  months  and  one  week, 
.ike  teftes  very  high,  nearly  touching  the  kidneys  : the  gu- 
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bernacula  long ; no  canal  palling  through  the  ring,  which 
was  perfeftly  clofed.  Four  months  and  two  weeks,  the 
teftes  near  the  ring,  with  a canal  of  peritoneum  on  each  fide, 
palling  to  the  bottom  of  the.  ferotum.  Five  months  and  two 
weeks,  both  teftes  in  the  rings  ; fo  that  they  could  not  be 
feen  until  prefled  towards  the  abdomen,  when  they  appear- 
ed readily.  Eight  months,  ferotum  well  formed,  with  its 
furface  wrinkled,  but  empty.  The  teftes  had  pafted  the 
ring,  but  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  groin  : the 
right  could  be  eafily  pufhed  back  into  the  abdomen  through 
the  procefs  k>f  peritoneum,  which  was  ftill  open  ; but  the  left 
could  not,  as  the  communication  was  already  clofed.  Nine 
months,  teftes  in  the  bottom  of  the  ferotum ; the  canal  of 
communication  perfectly  clofecl  on  the  left  fide  ; it  was  Ihut 
on  the  right  by  a foft  cellular  fubftance  eafily  yielding  to  the 
probe.  Nine  months,  both  canals  perfectly  clofed.” 

From  the  foregoing  fafts,  the  following  conclufions  may 
be  drawn  : ift.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  month 
the  teftis  has  not  palled  the  ring  on  either  fide  ; but  gene- 
rally remains  near  the  kidney  : fo  that  this  fituation  may  be 
depended  on  as  a proof  of  the  immaturity  of  a foetus. 
2dly.  Between  the  beginning  of  the  fixth,  and  end  of  the  fe- 
venth  month,  they  are  generally  found  about  the  ring  ; be- 
ing in  fame  in  fiances  above  it,  in  fome  within  the  canal,  and 
in  others  juil  below.  3dly.  The  ferotum  in  the  firft  months, 
up  to  the  fixth,  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  body,  fome- 
times loofe,  fometimes  harder,  but  always  empty,  and  con- 
taining cellular  fubftance  inftead  of  the  cavity,  in  which  the 
teftis  is  to  be  afterwards  lodged.  A broad  and  ftrong  fai- 
ciculus  of  fibres  (the  gubernaculum)  is  contained  in  the 
rnidft  of  its  cellular  fubftance.  4thly-  When  the  teftes  have 
firft  defeended  into  the  ferotum,  the  canal  of  peritoneum 
ftill  opens  to  the  abdomen,  fo  that  they  can  be  eafily  drawn 
back  into  the  belly,  and  fink  down  again.  This  is  generally 
practicable,  in  foetufes,  between  the  7th  and  9th  months. 

The  ordinary  law  of  nature  on  this  fubject  is,  that  the  hu- 
man fubjetft,  born  at  the  expiration  of  the  full  term  of  utero- 
geftation,  has  both  tefticles  in  the  ferotum.  Haller’s  con- 
trary ftatement,  “ lit  rarifiime  fetus  in  lucem  edatur,  cum 
tefticulis  feroto  inclufis,”  (Element.  Phyfiol.  vol.  7.  p.  413.) 
has  been  completely  difproved  by  the  teftimony  of  fubfe- 
quent  obfervers.  Whether  the  canal  of  communication  be 
generally  clofed  before  birth,  is  a point  on  which  authors  are 
not  unanimous.  According  to  Wrifberg,  with  whom  Vicq 
d’Azyr  agrees,  this  is  commonly  the  cafe.  But  the  reprefen  - 
tation  of  Camper  is  fomewhat  different  : this  anatomift  and 
Lobftein  obferve,  that  the  obliteration  takes  place  earlier  on 
the  left  than  on  the  right  fide.  Of  53  newly  born  children 
examined  by  Camper,  23  had  the  canal  open  on  both  fides, 
1 1 on  the  right  fide  only,  and  fix  on  the  left  only.  In  fix  it 
was  clofed  on  both  fides.  In  four  both  teftes  were  contained 
in  the  abdomen  ; and  in  three  only  the  right. 

In  the  excellent  memoir  of  Wrifberg,  already  referred  to, 
there  is  a table  of  103  births  obierved  by  himfelf,  in  which 
the  pofition  of  the  teftes  was  carefully  afeertained.  The 
proportion  of  premature  to  mature  and  perfect  births  was  as 
9 to  94,  or  in  round  numbers  1 to  10.  All  the  children, 
vhofe  weight  did  not  exceed  5lbs.  came  into  the  world  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  month,  or  in  the  eighth,  or  even 
in  the  feventh  month.  Three  of  thefe  had  both  teftes  in  the 
ferotum,  three  in  the  groins,  and  three  in  the  abdomemof  the 
children  born  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  6o  had 
both  teftes  in  the  ferotum,  1 7 one  or  both  in  the  groin,  eight 
one  in  the  abdomen,  and  three,  whofe  weights  were  5^,  6-’-, 
and  7lbs.  both  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  12  out  of  thefe  103 
cafes,  where  one  or  both  teftes  remained  in  the  abdomen, 
they  were  obferved  to  de.fcend  on  the  days  mentioned  below, 
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%>/*.  : in  one  inllance  it  paffed  down  on  the  day  of  birth  ; 
the  defcent  took  place  in  three  fubjefts  on  the  fecond  day, 
in  an  equal  number  on  the  third,  in  two  on  the  fifth,  and  in 
one  on  the  twenty-firft.  In  the  remaining  individuals,  they 
had  not  appeared  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks  from  the 
time  of  birth  ; and  as  the  children  then  left  the  hpfpital,  the 
time  of  defcent  was  not  known.  In  three  inftances,  the  de- 
fcent was  obferved  to  be  accompanied  with  crying  and  con- 
vullive  motions  of  the  limbs.  Both  teftes  had  palled  into 
the  fcrotum  of  one  child,  born  at  the  end  of  fevcn  months, 
and  weighing  only  3 ilbs. ; which  mull  be  deemed  a rare  oc- 
currence. They  have  been  feen  in  the  ring  in  a foetus  of  four 
months.  Bichat,  Anat.  Defer,  t.  5.  p.  234. 

The  colour  of  the  organ,  while  in  the  abdomen,  isgreyilh, 
and  its  form  elongated.  The  epididymis  is  confiderably 
larger  in  proportion  than  in  the  adult,  and  its  hea'd  lies  confi- 
derably above  the  teftis  : it  is  more  loofely  connefted  to  the 
body  of  the  gland.  The  confidence  of  the  teftes  at  this 
time  is  foft  and  pulpy. 

The  penis,  at  the  time  of  birth,  although  fmall,  is  well 
formed,  and  poffe.Tes  an  elongated  prepuce,  which  completely 
covers  the  glans.  The  integuments  of  the  penis,  as  well  as 
thole  of  the  fcrotum,  are  not  diftinguilhed  in  colour  from 
thofe  of  the  body  in  general.  The  rugse  of  the  fcrotum 
are  not  yet  well  marked.  There  is  a fmall  quantity  of  fat 
in  the  fcrotum,  and  the  fibrous  covering,  common  to  the 
cord  and  teftis,  cannot  yet  be  diftinguilhed.  The  veficulae 
feminales,  in  confequence  of  the  polition  of  the  bladder, 
peculiar  to  this  age,  are  nearly  vertical  in  their  direftion, 
very  fmall  and  collapfed,  and  not  exhibiting  the  tubercles  on 
their  furface  feen  in  the  adult.  Internally  they  contain  a 
mucous  fluid. 

The  corpus  cavernofum  penis  is  very  Ihort  and  fmall,  and 
remarkable  for  the  fmall  proportion  of  its  fpongy  fubftance, 
and  the  trifling  quantity  of  blood  which  it  contains.  The 
latter  circumftance  is  Hill  more  linking  after  a few  years,  in 
confequence  of  the  increafed  thicknels  of  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane : hence,  as  ereftion  depends  principally  on  the  fwell- 
ing  of  the  fpongy  part  of  the  corpus  cavernofum,  the  penis 
of  children,  when  erefted  in  confequence  of  feme  fympathe- 
tic  excitation,  is  hardly  increafed  in  fize,  and  very  little  in 
length.  The  urethra,  in  the  firlb  years  of  life,  is  long ; and 
its  direction  lrom  the  bladder  to  below  the  fymphyfis  pubis 
is  more  oblique  than  in  the  adult.  -Thefe  two  circumftances, 
in  the  conformation  of  the  urinary  canal,  arife  from  the  blad- 
der being  iituated  higher  in  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  fu- 
perior  aperture  of  the  pelvis  being  more  Hunting.  The  pre- 
puce is  elongated,  fo  as  to  give  the  penis  a pointed  termina- 
tion. Its  opening,  always  very  narrow,  may  be  fo  fmall  as 
to  prevent  the  difeharge  of  the  urine,  or  to  render  it  im- 
practicable to  denude  the  glans.  The  laLter  circumftance 
conftitutes  congenital  phimofis.  The  frenum  is  narrow  and 
reaches  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra. 

No  great  changes  are  obferved  in  the  organs  of  generation 
from  the  time  of  birth  until  puberty.  Bulled  with  the  gene- 
ral organization  of  man,  and  particularly  attentive  to  the 
bringing  to  perfeftion  the  agents  by  which  he  communicates 
with  furrounding  objefts,  to  the  putting  in  action  the  fprings 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  nature  feen-.s,  if  we  may  ufe  the 
expreffion,  to  forget  the  inftruments  of  reproduction,  which 
continue  for  a time  ftationary.  If,  during  this  long  period, 
thefe  organs  undergo  no  important  revolution,  they  partake 
.(lightly  in  the  general  growth.  Each  of  them,  coufidered 
lingly,  without  increafing  in  any  very  marked  degree,  be- 
comes more  perfect  in  its  organization,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal traits  may  be  more  eafiiy  obferved  fome  years  after  birth. 
But  thefe  changes,  which  take  place  very  gradually,  are 
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trifling  when  compared  with  thofe  which  happen  at  pu- 
berty. 

Changes  in  the  male  Organs  at  the  Time  of  Puberty. — In  the 
two  or  three  years  immediately  preceding  this  period,  the 
pubes  is  covered  by  a flight  down,  which  appears  generally 
before  the  beard.  We  may  remark  alfo,  that  its  appearance 
is  more  conftant,  and  its  growth  more  rapid.  In  faft,  the 
hair  on  the  generative  organs,  although  it  is  not  completely 
developed  for  fome  yrears,  has  gained  nearly  its  full  length 
and  thicknefs,  while  tire  beard  is  (bill  thin  and  fliort.  At  tire 
fame  time  that  tire  hairs  appear,  the  (kin  of  the  fcrotum  and 
penis  lofes  its  wiritenefs,  and  becomes  more  or  lefs  brown  in 
conformity  with  the  tint  which  it  poflefies  in  other  parts  oi 
the  body.  The  fcrotum,  hitherto  contracted,  becomes 
longer  ; the  tefticle  is  removed  to  a greater  diftance  from  the 
ring,  and  the  fpernratic  cord  proportionally  elongated. 
The  penis  becomes  larger  and  longer  ; the  frequent  ereftions 
occafion  the  prepuce  to  appear  (horter,  and  the  glans  to  be  a 
little  uncovered.  The  various  layers  compoflng  the  fcrotum 
are  complete  at  this  time.  The  teftis  is  proportionally 
larger  than  the  vehicular  feminales  and  penis,  as  tie  exercife  of 
the  generative  functions  commences  here.  The  veficulas  fe- 
minales are  ftill  very  fmall,  even  in  a fubjeCfc  of  14  or  15 
years.  The  canal  of  the  urethra,  as  well  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  penis,  is  confiderably  increafed,  as  may  be  feen  by 
obferving  the  ftream  of  urine. 

In  old  men  the  fcrotum  is  generally  foft  and  pendent, 
and  external  impreflions  are  no  longer  able  to  bring  it  into 
the  (late  of  corrugation.  The  cellular  fubfiance  which  it 
contains  is  frequently  the  feat  of  watery  effufion.  The  fi- 
brous covering  of  the  teftes  and  cord  is  denfe,  thick,  and  eafi- 
ly  demontlrable.  The  tefticle  is  fmall,  foft,  and  wafted  ; 
but  without  any  remarkable  change  in  its  organization : 
the  volume  of  the  epididymis,  on  the  contrary,  is  equal  to 
what  it  poffefied  in  the  adult.  The  fpermatic  cord  is  ra- 
ther fmaller,  unlefs  the  veins  fhould  be  in  a dilated  ftate. 
The  vehicular  feminales  are  collapfed,  and  the  proftate  be- 
comes hard  : the  penis  is  conftantly  placid. 

Phyfiology  of  the  male  Organs  of  Generation. — We  (hall  de- 
feribe,  in  the  firft  place,  the  fecundating  fluid,  as  it  appears 
when  expelled  from  the  body  in  the  aft  of  copulation  ; and 
(hall  then  diftinguifli  the  various  parts  of  this  compound  li- 
quor. We  (hall  exhibit  the  fafts  which  have  been  afeertain- 
ed  concerning  this  inierefting  fubjeft,  juft  as  we  treat  any 
other  part  of  phyfiology  : we  muft  either  ufe  fuch  language 
as  (hall  be  intelligible,  or  pafs  over  in  entire  filence  every 
thing  which  relates  to  the  production  and  development  of 
the  new  beings,  and  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies. 

The  fluid  expelled  from  the  urethra  of  a healthy  man,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  venereal  aft,  is  white,  inclining  per- 
haps (lightly  to  a blueifli  call.  But  it  is  not  homogeneous, 
as  it  contains'thicker  and  more  opaque  mixed  with  a more 
thin  and  femipellucid  matter.  The  latter  is  more  abundant 
in  proportion  as  the  fubjeft  is  weaker,  and  the  aft  more  fre? 
quently  repeated.  From  this  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
its  component  parts  it  has  been  fometimes  compared  to  coa- 
gulated nulk.  It  is  of  a vifeous  or  glutinous  nature,  and 
therefore  readily  entangles  air  : hence  it  becomes  frothy  if  rub- 
bed in  a mortar.  When  firft  difeharged,  its  confidence  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  a thick  cream  ; but  as  it  cools,  the  opaque 
mucilaginous  part  becomes  tranfparent,  and  acquires  greater 
cordiuency.  In  about  twenty  minutes  after  its  emifiion  the 
whole  becomes  liquid  : at  this  time,  too,  it  is  tranfparent, 
having  depofited  a fediment  of  a whitifh  matter,  refembting 
a mafs  of  (lender  rags.  The  liquefaftion  is  not  owing  to 
the  abforption  of  moifture  from  the  air,  for  it  lofes  initead 
of  acquiring  weight  during  its  expofure  to  the  atmofphere  ; 
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nor  is  it  owing  to  the  adtion  of  the  air,  for  it  takes  place 
equally  in  clofe  veffels.  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  thick 
flaky  portion  is  thrown  out  firft  ; while  the  thinner  part 
comes  after.  It  is  heavier  than  any  animal  fluid,  and  finks 
immediately  in  water  : but  a part  fwims,  confiding  of  white 
fhining  filaments,  forming  a cobweb-like  texture,  and  com- 
poling  frnall  floating  mafl’es.  That  which  finks  in  the  mu- 
cous or  pulpy  portion,  which  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  ; but  of  this  little  membranous-like  flakes  are  fome- 
times  fufpended  by  air  bubbles.  Thefe  fink  to  the  bottom 
and  difappear  on  the  fecond  day,  but  the  water  remains  tur- 
bid, and  contains  flocculi  and  white  fhining  threads.  Its 
odorous  properties  are  very  fenfible  ; not  irritating  but 
mawkifh  and  unpleafant,  like  the  farina  of  the  Spantfh  chef- 
nut.  In  ■animals  it  is  faid  to  be  of  a more  penetrating  na- 
ture ; fo  that  when  abforbed  it  infedts  the  whole  body, 
and  renders  the  fie  fit  unfit  for  eating,  unlefs  the  teftes  are 
cut  out  immediately  after  the  animal’s  death.  (See  Buffon, 
t.  y.  p.  i 2 1,  of  the  boar.)  The  tafte  is  at  firft  infipid  ; 
yet  there  is  iomewhat  of  pungency  in  it,  which  after  fome 
little  time  ftimulates  and  excites  a degree  of  warmth  in  the 
mouth. 

It  converts  paper  ftained  with  the  blofioms  of  mallows 
or  violets  to  a green  colour,  and  confequently  contains  an 
alkali.  It  diffolves  readily  in  water,  after  its  fpontaneous 
liquefaction  : alcohol  or  oxymuriatic  acid  precipitates  white 
flakes  from  this  folution.  Acids  readily  diffolve  the  femen, 
and  alkalies  do  not  decompofe  this  folution.  Lime  difen - 
gages  no  ammonia  from  frefh  femen  ; but  after  that  fluid 
has  remained  for  fome  time  in  a moift  and  warm  atmofphere, 
lime  feparates  a great  quantity  from  it.  Confequently  am- 
monia is  formed  during  the  expofure  of  femen  to  the  air. 
When  oxymuriatic  acid  is  poured  into  femen,  a number  of 
white  flakes  precipitate,  and  the  acid  lofes  its  peculiar  odour. 
Thefe  flakes  are  infoluble  in  water,  and  even  in  acids.  If 
the  quantity  of  acid  be  fufficient,  the  femen  acquires  a yel- 
low colour.  Thus  it  appears  that  femen  contains  a mucila- 
ginous fubflance  analogous  to  that  of  the  tears,  which  co- 
agulates by  abforbing  oxygen.  Vauquelin  obtained  fix 
parts  of  this  mucilage  from  ioo  parts  of  oxygen.  When 
expofed  to  the  air  at  the  temperature  of  6o°,  a pellicle  forms 
gradually,  and  in  three  or  four  days  frnall  tranfparent  cryf- 
tals  of  phofphate  of  lime  are  formed.  Afterwards  frnall  round 
maiTes  of  the  fame  fubflance  arc  obferved  in  the  pellicle. 
If  the  air  is  moift,  cryflals  of  carbonate  of  foda  may  be 
formed.  The  evaporation  does  not  go  on  to  complete  ex- 
ficcation,  unlefs  in  a temperature  of  77’  with  dry  air. 
When  all  the  moifture  is  evaporated,  the  femen  has  loft  0.9 
of  its  weight  ; the  refiduum  is  femi-tranfparent  like  horn, 
and  brittle.  When  kept  in  moift  air,  at  the  temperature  of 
770,  it  acquires  a yellow  colour,  acid  taite,  and  putrid 
odour.  Expofed  to  heat,  it  becomes  brown,  and  exhales  a 
yellow  fume,  having  the  odour  of  burnt  horn.  When  the 
heat  is  railed  the  matter  fwells,  becomes  black,  and  gives 
out  a ftrong  odour  of  ammonia.  When  the  odour  of  am- 
monia difappears,  if  the  matter  be  lixiviated  with  water,  an 
alkaline  folution  may  be  obtained,  which,  by  evaporation, 
yields  cryflals  of  carbonate  of  foda.  If  the  refiduum  be 
incinerated,  there  will  remain  only  a quantity  of  white 
iifhes,  corififting  of  phofphate  of  lime.  Thus  it  appears 
that  femen  is  compofed  of  the  following  ingredients  : 

90'  water, 

6 mucilage, 

3 phofphate  of  lime, 

■ 1 foda. 
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The  feminal  fluid,  in  its  recent  ftate,  contains  an  immerde 
number  of  animalcula,  called  fometimes  vermiculi  fperma- 
tici.  They  have  a rounded  head,  with  a gradually  tapering 
tail,  not  ftraight,  but  alternately  bent  to  either  fide.  They 
are  1000  times  fmaller  than  a hair,  and  10,000  times  more 
ilender  than  one  of  the  tubuli  teftis : fo  that,  according  to 
Leeuwenhoeck,  2 16, oca  of  them  would  go  in  a fphere, 
equal  in  diameter  to  the  breadth  of  a hair.  Their  length  has 
been  eftimated  at  ^'c-o.Trt-dth  of  an  inch.  They  are  found 
in  all  quadrupeds,  in  reptiles,  birds,  fillies,  infects,  and  even 
in  teftaceous  animals.  Some  variations  in  figure  are  ob- 
ferved  in  different  animals  : but  their  fize  is  nearly  uniform 
in  all.  They  are  no  larger  in  a whale  than  in  a frnall  iifli. 
They  are  faid  not  to  exift  in  children,  nor  to  be  obfervable 
after  frequent  coition,  nor  in  old  fubjebts  ; but  only  in 
healthy  and  prolific  femen,  fo  that  their  prefence  may  per- 
haps be  deemed  a criterion  of  the  maturity  and  perfedtnefs 
of  that  fluid.  The  feminal  vermiculi  were  firft  obferved  by 
a German  youth,  Lewis  Hamme.  He  (hewed  living  ani- 
mals in  the  human  femen  to  Leeuwenhoeck  in  the  year 
1677.  This  indefatigable  obferver  immediately  employed 
himfelf  on  the  fubjeft,  and  in  the  fame  year  fent  amaccount 
of  the  phenomenon,  with  drawings  of  the  vermiculi  in  the 
dog  and  rabbit,  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London.  (See 
Phil.  Tranf.  n.  ^4.3 . ) The  communication  was  received 
with  great  applaufe,  the  fafts  were  (hewn  to  king 
Charles  II.  and  admitted  by  all.  At  the  fame  time  they 
were  examined  and  deferibed  in  France,  and,  as  far  as  the 
mere  demonftration  goes,  they  were  univerfally  admitted  in 
the  literary  world.  Nicolas  Hartfoeker  claimed  the  dii~ 
covery,  but  not  till  the  year  1678.  (Eifais  de  Dioptrique, 
p.227.) 

It  has  been  alleged  that  thefe  animalcula  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  femen,  but  that  they  are  found  in  various  other 
animal  fluids.  Accurate  inveftigation  has  not  fubftantiated 
this  objection  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  (hews  that  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  feminal  fluid.  Others  have  denied  that  they 
poffelfed  tails  ; and  Buffon,  in  particular,  reprefents  the 
facts  very  differently  from  Leeuwenhoeck.  ( Hiftoire  Nat-. 
Gener.  3c  Partic.  t.  2.  p.  176  & fcq.)  ; his  reprefentatiens 
being  fupported  by  thofe  of  Turberviile  Needham.  ( N'o.uvel- 
les  Gbfervations  Micrcfcopiques,  p.213.)  M.  De  Buffon 
obferved  the  fluid  from  the  feminal  veffels  of  a dead  human 
body  yet  warm.  It  was  full  of  filaments  moving  about,  and 
branching  into  many  parts.  The  filaments  fwelling  burft, 
and  many  ovular  corpufcula  efcaped,  which  ftill  remained  at- 
tached to  the  filament,  as  by  a thread  : then  they  ofcillated 
like  a pendulum,  and  during  thofe  ofeiilations  the  thread 
extended.  Tlie  corpufcula,  at  length  detached  from  the 
filaments,  traverfed  the- mo  ft  fluid  part  of  the  femen,  along- 
with  their  filaments,  the  extreme  length  of  which  impeded 
their  motions,  and  they  feemed  to  him  to  endeavour  to  free 
themfelves  from  it.  Having  diluted  the  femen  with  rain  water, 
the  microfcopic  view  was  better  defined.  It  clearly  ap- 
peared that  each  ovular  corpufcle  had  a double  motion  of 
ofeiilation,  and  of  progreffion.  In  two  or  three  hours  the 
feminal  matter  acquired  greater  fluidity,  the  filaments  clifap- 
peared  ; the  number  of  corpufcula  increafed  ; the  threa  Is 
contracted  ; the  .ofeiilations  relaxed  ; and  the  progrefllve 
motion  increafed.  I11  five  or  fix  hours  the  ovular  corpuf- 
cula, having  loft  the  threads,  refembled  animals  more  than 
ever  ; not  only  becaufe  their  quicknefs  in  fwimming  was 
greater,  but  becaufe  they  directed  their  courfe-  to  every 
quarter.  In  twelve  hours  the  activity  of  the  corpufcula 
was  great  ; and  fome  revolved  upon  their  axis ; others 
changed  the  ovular  to  the  globular  figure  under  the  ob- 
ferver’s  eye  ; fome  divided  afunder,  fo  that  one  formed  two. 
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At  the  end  of  one  day  the  number  diminiflicd  ; and,  upon 
the  third,  none  were  to  be  feen.  In  other  femen,  which 
feemed  to  be  entirely  filamentous*  the  ovular  corpufcula 
did  not  proceed  from  the  filaments  ; but  thefe,  dividing  in 
two,  were  metamorphofed  into  corpufcula.  They  were  em- 
barraffed  by  a thread.  The  longer  it  was,  the  more  it  im- 
peded their  motion  ; but  it  gradually  contracted,  and  was 
at  laft  completely  deftroyed.  The  figure  of  thefe  ovular 
corpufcula  refembled  that  of  thofe  of  infufions.  They 
fwam  with  a progrefiive  motion,  though,  at  firft,  the  thread 
eccafioned  a Ample  ofcillation.  He  obferved  fimilar  pheno- 
mena in  the  feminal  fluid  of  other  animals.  Sometimes 
the  corpufcula  altered  their  figure  ; fometimes  they  divided 
into  two.  Buffon  conceives  that  they  cannot  properly  be 
deemed  animals,  and  he  forms  of  them  a particular  clafs, 
under  the  term  of  organic  molecules,  which  are  particles  dif- 
feminated  through  all  matter,  original,  incorruptible,  ani- 
mated, and  always  adlive.  Nor  does  he  hefitate  to  confide 
the  formation  of  the  animated  univerfe  to  thofe  molecules. 
Subfequeflt  rcfearches  have  not  confirmed  thefe  opinions  of 
the  French  naturaliil.  That  the  feminal  vermiculi  have 
tails  is  proved  by  numerous  accurate  obfervers,  and  is  parti- 
cularly fupported  by  the  teftimcny  of  Haller.  (Elem. 
Phyfiol.  t.  7.  p.  521.)  It  feems  queftionable  whether 
Buffon  ever  faw  the  real  fpermatic  vermiculi  ; for  the 
latter  live  at  mod  only  for  a few  hours  after  the  clif- 
charge  of  the  fluid,  while  thofe  obferved  by  him  remain- 
ed for  fome  days.  And  his  remarks  on  the  whole  feem 
much  more  applicable  to  the  microfcopic  animalcula  ob- 
ferved in  vegetable  infufions,  as  well  as  in  all  liquors  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air.  This  point  feems  clearly  proved  by  the 
labours  of  Spallanzani,  who  made  a va!l  number  of  obfer- 
vations  on  the  fubjeft,  and  fet  the  whole  hillory  of  the  fper- 
matic animalcula  in  fo  clear  a light,  that  no  doubt  can  re- 
main on  the  fubjeft.  The  general  refult  of  h:3  refearches 
tends  completely  to  confirm  the  original  remarks  of  Leeu- 
wenhoeck.  (See  his  T rafts  on  the  Nature  of  Animals  and 
Vegetables,  Edinb.  8vo.  1799.)  He  obferves  that  his  ex- 
periments on  frefh  human  feme.)  prefented  him  with  totally 
different  refults  from  thofe  deferibed  by  Buffon,  but  as  he 
could  not  regard  Buffon’s  ffatements  as  purely  chimerical, 
he  thought  the  contradiction  might  be  reconciled  by  {hew- 
ing that  the’  French  naturaliil  had  deferibed  animals  of  a dif- 
ferent kind.  “ I had  remarked,”  fays  he,  “ that  there  is  no 
part  of  an  animal  which,  when  infufed,  does  not  give  exiftence 
to  a particular  kind  of  animalcula.  They  are  produced  indif- 
ferently, by  the  mufcles,  brain,  nerves,  membranes,  tendons, 
veins,  and  arteries.  The  fame  holds  good  of  the  blood, 
ferum,  milk,  chyle,  faliva,  &c.  mixed  with  water,  or  even 
by  themfelves.  I had  not  yet  made  experiments  upon  the 
human  femen  for  this  purpofe ; but  it  was  moil  probable, 
that  the  putrefaction  of  this  liquid  would  give  exiftence  to 
particular  beings.  May  not  M.  de  Buffon  have  confounded 
thefe  with  the  feminal  vermiculi,  and  aferibed  to  the  latter  the 
properties  and  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  former  ? I de- 
termined to'  afeertain  this  fad  by  obferving  what  happened 
fucceffively  to  the  femen,  when  long  preferved  in  a-watch- 
glafs.  I made  my  firft  experiments  on  the  human  feminal 
fluid.  The  vermiculi  died  in  three  hours  and  a half,  and 
were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  glafs;  Upon  the 
fixth  day,  the  feminal  fluid  began  to  exhale  a feetid  and  dif- 
agreeable  odour  ; but  I could  perceive  no  animated  being  : 
only,  upon  taking  fome  drops  from  the  bottom  of  the  glafs, 
I obferved  the  dead  bodies  of  the  vermiculi  apparently  very 
entire.  The  feventh  and  eighth  days  I faw  no  change,  but 
the  fetor  increafed.  On  the  ninth  I difeovered  very  minute 
animalcula,  their  fize  nearly  equalling  that  of  fpermatic  ver- 


miculi ; but  they  had  no  tail,  and  greatly  refembled  mo  Pc 
minute  fpherules.  Like  animalcula  of  infufions,  they  fome- 
times ftopped  at  little  fragments  of  corrupted  femen  : fome- 
times their  courfe  was  very  rapid,  retrograde,  rifing  and 
finking  in  the  fluid  : in  a word,  they  pofi’effed  every  pro- 
perty of  irtfufion  animalcula.  They  were  feen  in  every  lira- 
turn  of  the  femen  ; and  thofe  at  the  bottom  put  in  motion 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  feminal  vermiculi,  which  were  Hill 
entire,  and  remained  fo  fome  days  longer.’’  Two  or  three 
fucceffive  generations  of  thefe  animals  were  obferved,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  other  animalcula.  When  the  femen  was  expo  fed 
to  a greater  degree  of  heat,  they  appeared  at  a more  early 
period,  even  as  foon  as  twenty-three  hours  from  the  removal 
of  the  fluid  from  the  dead  body.  In  cue  inflance  they  were 
obferved  to  propagate  by  a fpontaneous  tranfverfe  divifiou 
of  the  body.  “ Thefe  faffs  fufBeiently  fatisfied  me  that 
Buffon  had  erreneoufly  aferibed  to  the  fpermatic  vermiculi 
properties  belonging  only  to  the  animalcula  of  infufions. 
Let  us,  in  a few  words,  colled  the  circumftances.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author,  after  a certain  time,  the  vermiculi  were 
deprived  of  their  tails.  He  fliould  have  faid  that  the  ani- 
malcula of  infufion  came  in  the  place  of  the  vermiculi,  which 
were  already  dead,  and  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid.  He  was  arrefted  by  their  firft  appearance  : and  took 
them  for  feminal  vermiculi  deprived  cf  their  tail,  which  in 
truth  they  often  very  much  refemble.  When  difengaged 
from  the  tail,  Mr.  Buffon  adds,  they  acquire  greater  aftivi- 
ty.  This  was  a neceffary  confequence  of  the  firft  miftake. 
When  the  infufion  animalcula  had  taken  place  of  the  vermi- 
culi, their  increafed  agility  could  not  be  unobferved,  iince 
the  animalcula  move  with  much  greater  quicknefs  than  the 
vermiculi.  This  erroneous  fuppofition  being  admitted,  Mr. 
Buffon  had  to  relate,  as  he  has  done,  the  remainder  of  tiie 
phenomenon.  He  had  to  fpeak  of  the  imaginary  changes 
of  the  vermiculi,  of  their  divifion,  and  their  diminution, 
with  the  more  confidence,  as  his  opinions  had  to  be  confirmed 
by  a repetition  of  his  experiments,  if  not  upon  all,  at  leaft 
upon  many  fpecies  of  infufion  animalcula  in  the  femen.” 
p.  135 — 142.  The  following  account  of  the  fpermatic 
vermiculi  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Spallanzani  already 
quoted,  which  contains  the  moil  complete  account  of  the 
fubjed. 

When  the  femen  begins  to  diffolve,  if  it  be  examined 
with  a magnifier  of  fmall  power,  the  irregular  parts  feem  to 
be  in  an  indiftind  flow  agitation,  produced  by  globular  cor- 
pufcula,  of  which  each  poffeffes  a fort  of  filament,  or  fliort 
appendage,  about  fix  times  the  length  of  the  body.  They 
have  two  motions  ; one  ofcillatory,  from  right  to  left,  and 
- vice  verfd , in  which  the  appendage  is  curved  from  one  fide  to 
the  other  : the  other  is  progrefiive,  the  vcrmiculus  tranfport- 
ing  itfelf  by  ofcillation.  They  ftrike  againft  every  obllacle, 
and  when  in  ccnfiderable  numbers,  make  a thoufand  contor- 
tions to  efcape,  at  laft  taking  that  way  where  they  feel 
the  leaft  reiiilance.  Thus  they  are  in  continual  motion. 
In  twenty-three  minutes  the  motions  of  ofcillation  and  pro- 
greffioii  had  diminifhed  ; and  in  an  hour  and  a half  it  had 
leffened  fo  much,  that  a very  fmall  number  of  corpufcula 
poffefied  any  power  of  motion.  In  general,  the  progrefiive 
motion  ceaies  before  the  ofcillatory  ; fo  that,  at  laft,  the 
corpufcle  merely  bends  from  right  to  left,  and  reciprocally. 
They  continue  fixed  to  the  fame  fpot,  until  the  ofcillatory 
motion  infenfibly  dies  away.  After  all  motion  is  gone,  the 
corpufcula  remain  entire  in  the  fluid,  and  then  they  are  bet- 
ter feen  than  even  when  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water. 
Each  corpufcle  is  not  properly  globular,  but  elliptic,  and 
the  appendage  is  not  only  longer  than  it  appears,  but  the 
breadth  is  not  equal  throughout  like  a thread,  but  increafes 
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as  it  approaches  the  body.  Water  or  other  fluids  rendered 
them  immediately  motions.  They  may  be  fometimes  ob- 
ferved, in  the  clots  of  the  iemen,  before  they  have  diffolved, 
attached  by  their  appendages  to  the  filamentous  matter : 
they  ftruggle  to  difengage  themfelves,  and  then  fwim  about 
in  the  fluid.  The  motion  continues  much  longer  when  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is  increafed : at  36 ' all  mo- 
tion had  ceafed  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour:  at  49"  in  two 
hours;  at  59  in  three  hours  and  a half:  and  at  81  they 
lived  for  feven  or  eight  hours.  The  eorpufcula  were  feen  in 
the  fluid  obtained  from  the  epididymis  and  tefticles  of  various 
living  and  recently  dead  animals.  That  they  are  not  formed, 
according  to  the  fentiment  of  BufFon,  from  the  filamentous 
part  of  the  femen,  is  proved  by  this  ; that  they  are  molt 
abundant  in  the  fluid  part,  and  even  do  not  exift  at  all  in  the 
clots,  where  they  are  examined  in  a very  recent  Hate,  and 
freed  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  thinner  part  of  the  femi- 
nal fluid ; while  the  Litter,  at  the  fame  time,  abounds  with 
them.  Nor  are  they  generated,  as  Needham  afferted,  by 
expofure  to  air.  For  Spallanzani  faw  them  in  the  ufual 
numbers,  when  the  time  employed  in  taking-  the  fluid  matter 
from  the  feminal  veffels  ftill  warm,  to  prefent  it  to  the  mi- 
crofeops,  did  not  exceed  a fecond ; and  they  were  ob- 
ferved  in  the  fame  numbers  in  feminal  fluid  carried  without 
delay  from  the  epididymis  of  a living  ram  to  the  microfcope. 

Great  care  and  attention  are  neceffary  in  obferving  the 
appendages  of  thefe  vermiculi,  and  hence  they  efcaped  the 
notice  of  BufFon.  It  is  wonderfully  /lender,  and  at  the 
fame  time  transparent,  fo  that  too  ftrong  a light  confounds 
it  with  the  feminal  fluid  : the  Aider  fliould  be  fine  and  thin, 
and  the  drop  of  fluid  very  thin  : and  a microfcope  of  a Angle 
lens  is  preferable  to  the  compound  one. 

They  live  longer  in  clofe  veffels,  than  when  the  femen  is 
expoled  to  the  air  : and  they  alfo  live  longer  in  vacuo.  The 
difference  of  time  at  which  they  die  in  thefe  different  fitua- 
tions-  amounts  even  to  one,  two,  or  three  hours.  “ Thefe 
fafts  prove  that  the  air  is  noxious  to  the  vermiculi,  and  the 
following  prove  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  their  being  in  conti- 
nual agitation.  With  the  blow-pipe  I formed  capillary  tubes, 
one  end  of  which  I immerfed  in  recent  iemen  ; it  afeended 
the  cavity,  filling  the  tube  to  a certain  height.  Breaking 
the  tubes  near  the  part  to  which  it  afeended,  I prffented 
this  extremity  to  "the  blow-pipe,  and  immediately  fealed  it 
hermetically.  I did  the  fame  to  the  other  end,  by  which 
means  the  feminal  fluid  was  deprived  of  all  communication 
with  the  external  air.  I drew  out  the  tubes,  fo  that  the 
thinnefs  of  the  tubes  permitted  me  to  ice  the  vermiculi 
within.  The  peculiarities  prefented  by  the  vermiculi  in  the 
tubes  were  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  reft.  All,  or 
at  leaft  moil  of  them,  had  a Angular  mode  of  moving. 
Some  had  that  fort  of  activity  obferved  in  thofe,  which  ex- 
perience the  influence  of  the  open  air.  Others  had  a con- 
tinued irregular  motion  ; they  changed  from  quicknefs  to  in- 
activity, and  reciprocally.  Others  flopped  entirely,  and, 
after  refting  fome  minutes,  refumed  their  former  velocity  ; 
befides,  they  were  not  obferved  to  run  againft  the  folid  por- 
tions of  the  femen,  but  to  avoid  them  by  turning  afide  or 
retreating.  Thefe  peculiarities  always  fucceedcd  better,  and 
with  more  uniformity,  when  the  tubes  were  kept  warm.  I 
have  before  faid  that  the  longeft  period  of  lif?,  of  the  human 
fpermatic  vermiculi,  was  feven  or  eight  hours,  when  expofed 
to  the  open  air,  but  this  period  is  greatly  prolonged  when 
they  are  included  in  tubes.  In  rummer  I have  fucceeded  in 
preferving  them  two  .days  or  more  ; and  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn they  have  lived  almoll  three.’’  P.  158. 

Cold,  near  to  that  of  freezing,  renders  the  vermiculi  mo- 
iionlefs ; but  they  are  recovered  by  the  application  of  heat. 
Vox..  XVI. 


A temperature  of  1 3 1 0 kills  them  ; but  the  animalcuia  pro- 
duced in  the  femen  by  putrefatftion  are  deftroyed  by  a tem- 
perature of  108  k 

To  this  account  of  the  feminal  vermiculi  we  fubjoin  the 
following  reflections  on  them  by  Bonnet,  obferving  only 
that  we  are  in  a ilate  of  the  molt  profound  ignorance  of  alt 
the  points  alluded  to  in  his  quellions. 

“ The  vermiculi  are,  of  all  the  animalcuia  of  liquids,  thofe 
which  have  moft  excited  my  curiofity  ; the  element  in  which 
they  live,  the  place  of  their  abode,  their  figure,  motion,  fe- 
cret  properties,  all,  in  a word,  Ihould  intereft  us  in  fo  Angular 
a kind  of  minute  animated  beings.  Flow  are  they  found 
there,  how  are  they  propagated,  how  are  they  developed, 
how  are  they  fed,  and  what  is  their  motion  ? What  becomes 
of  them  when  the  liquid  they  inhabit  is  returned  by  the  veffels, 
and  mixed  with  the  blood  ? Why  do  they  appear  only  at  the 
age  of  puberty  ; where  did  they  exift  before  this  period  ? Do 
they  ferve  no  purpofe  but  to  people  that  fluid,  where  they 
are  fo  largely  fcattered  ? How  far  are  we  from  being  able 
to  anfwer  any  of  thefe  quellions  !”  Spallanzani’s  TraCls, 
p.  179.  The  reader  may  alfo  confult,  on  this  fubjed, 
W.  F,  von  Gleichen  fiber  die  Saumen-unk  infufions-thier- 
chen,  Norimb.  1778,  4to. 

The  opinions  of  Leeuvvenhoeck  concerning  thefe  vermi- 
culi ; m.  ihat  they  are  of  different  fexes,  that  they  co- 
pulate, become  impregnated  and  produce  young  ; and  that 
they  are  the  rudiments  of  the  future  beings,  to  be  conveyed 
by  copulation  into  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  there  deve- 
loped ; are  deftitute  of  all  proof,  and  completely  chimeri- 
cal. ✓ 

We  have  no  accurate  accounts  of  the  fenfible  properties, 
nor  any  chemical  hiftory  of  the  fluid  feparated  in  the  teftis. 
When  obferved  in  the  vas  deferens  or  epididymis  of  man, 
after  death,  it  poffeffes  a light-brown  or  yellowifh  colour, 
and  approaches  in  fluidity  to  water.  It  may  be  feen  in  ani- 
mals, on  cutting  into  the  teftis  or  epididymis,  much  thicker, 
vifeous,  and  of  a grey  colour.  At  lealt  it  has  this  appear- 
ance in  a dog.  The  whole  gland,  in  a healthy  animal,  is  tur- 
gid with  this  fluid.  The  contents  of  the  veficulas  feminales 
differ  in  their  appearance  from  the  fecretion  of  the  tefticles. 
It  is  a hrownifh  or  yellowilh  fluid  of  light  colour,  femi- 
tranfparent,  and  often  containing  flakes  or  coagula,  fo  as  to 
vary  in  confiftence  in  different  parts  of  the  bag.  Expofure 
to  the  air  produces  no  change  in  its  confiftence,  as  it  does  in 
the  femen.  Sometimes  the  contents  of  thefe  bags  are  a clear 
mucous  fluid.  Mr.  Hunter  took  the  trouble  of  obferving 
them,  in  two  healthy  perfons  killed  fuddenly,  immediately 
after  death.  In  one  the  fluid  in  the  veficulas  was  of  a lighter 
colour  than  is  ufually  found  in  men  who  have  been  dead  a con- 
fiderab-le  time  ; but  it  was  not  by  any  means  like  the  femen 
either  in  colour  or  fmell.”  In  the  other  “ the  contents  of 
the  veficuke  were  of  a lightilh  whey  colour,  having  nothing 
of  the  fmell  of  femen  ; and  in  fo  fluid  a ftate,  as  to  run  out  on 
cutting  into  them.”  (Obf.  on  the  animal  Economy,  p„  28.) 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  fluid  of  thefe  bags  differs  both  from 
that  contained  in  the  teftis,  and  from  the  femen  emitted  in 
coition  ; confequently,  that  they  are  not  merely  refervoirs  for 
the  matters  feparated  in  the  tefticle,  but  that  they  add  to  the' 
fecretion  of  that  gland  fome  confiderable  bulk  of  fluid, 
feparated  by  their  own  veffels.  The  peculiar  organization 
of  their  internal  furface  would  have  led  us  a priori  to  ex- 
pert this,  as  it  exhibits  an  arrangement  of  parts  found  only 
where  fome  fecretion  is  performed.  The  fame  argument 
will  lead  us  to  alfign  a fimilar  function  to  the  enlarged  por- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens  lying  by  the  fide  of  the  veficula  femi- 
nalis.  The  exaft  nature  of  the  fluid  feparated  in  the  veliculae 
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is  not  known  ; nor  have  we  any  chemical  analyfis  of  it.  In 
many  instances  it  looks  like  a Ample  mucus;  and  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt,  that  in  all  cafes  the  contents  of  thefe 
bags  confift  chiefly  of  their  own  fecretions. 

The-opinion,  that  the  veficnlse  perform  a particular  Ac- 
cretion, was  held  by  Haller  : “ I have,”  fays  he,  “ no  ex- 
periments of  my  own  to  prove  that  any  thing  is  feparated  in 
thefe  organs,  and  mixed  with  the  fluid  formed  in  the  tefles. 
I fufpeft-,  however,  that  a fecretion  takes  place  here  as  in  the 
gall-bladder.”  (Elem,  Phyfiol.  7.  p.  540.)  Galen  conceived 
that  the  femen  was  generated  in  thefe  parts  ; and  Riolau, 
Ruyfch,  and  Swammerdam,  were  of  opinion  that  they  added 
fomefhing  to  the  feminal  fluid.  The  point  has  been  moll 
clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  a paper  contained  in  his  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  animal  Economy,  and  entitled  “ Obferva- 
tions  on  the  Glands  fituated  between  the  Reftum  and  Blad- 
der, and  called  Veficuke  feminales.”  His  chief  argument  is  de- 
rived from  the  examination  of  the  organs  in  perfons  who 
have  loll  one  of  the  tclles  by  accident,  or  in  confequence  of 
difeafe.  I?  is  well  known  that  this  lofs  does  not  affeft  the 
generative  powers,  and  that  fuch  individuals  retain  their 
fexual  appetites  and  the  faculty  of  procreation.  We  may 
confequently  prefume  that  they  have  afterwards  had  con- 
nection with  women,  and  confequently  had  the  aftion  of 
emiflion,  which  mull  have  emptied  the  veficula  of  the  caf- 
trated  fide,  if  it  had  contained  femen  ; and,  as  the  removal 
of  the  teftis  mult  have  cut  off  all  fource  of  fupply  from  that 
quarter,  it  fhould  be  found  empty  after  death,  on  the  fuppo- 
iition  of  its  contents  being  ordinarily  derived  from  the  tellis. 
Such  cafes  alfo  afford  an  opportunity  of  making  compara- 
tive obfervations  between  the  veficula  of  the  perfect  and  that 
of  the  imperfect  fide. 

“A  man,”  fays  Mr.  H.,  “who  was  under  my  care  in 
St.  George’s  hofpital  for  a venereal  complaint,  died  there, 
and  was  difeovered  to  have  loft  his  right  tefticle.  From 
the  cicatrix  being  hardly  obfervable,  it  muft  have  been  re- 
moved fome  considerable  time  before  his  death ; and  the 
complaint,  for  which  he  was  received  into  the  hofpital,  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  he  had  connection  with  woman  after 
that  period.  I infpefted  the  body  in  the  prefence  of  Mr. 
Hodges,  the  houfe  furgeon,  and  feveral  of  the  pupils  of  the 
hofpital.  Upon  differing  out,  and  examining  the  contents 
of  the  pelvis,  with  the  penis  and  ferotum,  I found  that  the 
vas  deferens  of  the  right  fide  was  fmaller  and  firmer  in  its 
texture  than  the  other,  efpecially  at  that  end  next  to  the  ab- 
dominal ring,  near  to  the  part  that  had  been  cut  through  in 
the  operation.  The  cellular  membrane  furrounding  the  duft 
on  the  right  fide  was  not  fo  loofe  as  on  the  left ; neither 
were  the  veffels  which  ramified  on  the  right  veficula  fo  full 
of  blood.  But  upon  opening  the  veficula;,  both  appeared  to 
be  filled  with  a kind  of  mucus  fimilar  to  that  which  is  found 
in  other  dead  bodies  ; and  the  veficula  on  the  right  fide  was 
rather  larger  than  that  on  the  left.  Whatever,  therefore,  may- 
be the  real  ufe  of  thefe  veficuke,  we  have  a proof  from  this 
difleftion,  that  in  the  human  fubjeft  they  do  not  contain  the 
femen. 

“ In  a man  who  died  in  St.  George’s  hofpital  with  a very 
large  bubonocele,  the  tefticle  of  that  fide  was  difeovered  to 
have  almoft  loft  its  natural  texture  from  the  preffure  of  the 
hernial  fac  ; and  upon  examining  the  tefticle  with  attention, 
there  was  no  appearance  of  vas  deferens  till  we  came  near  the 
bladder,  where  it  was  almoft  as  large  as  ufual.  The  veficula 
of  that  fide  was  found  to  be  as  full  as  the  other,  and  to  con- 
tain the  fame  kind  of  mucus. 

“ I extirpated  the  left  tefticle  of  a Frenchman  on  account 
»f  its  being  difeafed.  He  was  a married  man,  and  died  about 
a year  afterwards,  having  been  extremely  ill  for  feveral 
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months  before  his  death.  On  examining  the  body,  the  veil - 
culce  were  both  found  nearly  full  ; more  efpecially  that  of 
the  left  fide,  which  I fuppofe  might  be  accidental.  But 
upon  examining  the  vas  deferens  of  the  left  fide,  where  it 
lies  along  the  fide  of  this  bag,  and  where  it  has  a fimilar 
fir  lift  urc  with  the  veficuke,  I found  it  filled  with  the  fame 
kind  of  mucus  ; and  this,  I believe,  is  always  the  cafe, 
whether  the  tefticle  has  been  removed  or  not. 

“ A young  man,  a coachman,  who  had  a difeafe  in  his  left 
tefticle,  had  it  removed,  at  St.  George’s  hofpital,  by  Mr. 
Walker,  in  Auguft  1785  ; and  in  February  1786  he  re- 
turned again  to  the  hofpital,  on  account  of  uncommon  pains 
all  over  him,  and  for  which  he  requefted  to  be  put  into  the 
warm  bath.  But  as  he  was  going  from  the  ward  to  the  bath, 
he  dropped  down,  and  died  almoft  immediately.  The  bodv 
was  infpefted,  with  a view  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  his  death, 
and  upon  an  examination  of  the  veficulce,  the  bag  of  the  left 
fide  was  as  full  as  that  on  the  right,  and  the  contents  in  both 
were  exaftly  fimilar. 

“ In  diffecling  a ma'e  fubjeft,  in  the  year  1755,  for  a fide 
view  of  the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  I found  a bag  on  the  left 
fide,  lying  contiguous  to  the  peritoneum,  juft  on  the  fide  of 
the  pelvis,  where  the  internal  iliac  veffels  divide  above  the 
angle  of  refleftion  of  the  peritoneum  at  the  union  of  the  blad- 
der and  rectum.  The  left  vas  deferens  was  feen  palling  on 
to  the  bag  ; and,  what  is  very  fingular,  that  of  the  right  or 
oppoiite  fide  eroded  the  bladder  near  its  union  with  the 
reftum  to  join  it.  I traced  the  left  vas  deferens  down  to  the 
tefticle  ; but  on  following  the  right  through  the  ring  of  the 
external  oblique  mufcle,  I difeovered  that  it  terminated  at 
once,  about  an  inch  from  its  paffage  out  of  the  abdomen,  m 
a blunt  point,  which  was  impervious.  On  examining  the 
fpermatic  cord  from  this  point  to  the  tefticle,  I could  dif- 
eover no  vas  deferens,  but  by  beginning  at  the  tefticle,  and 
tracing  the  epididymis  from  its  origin  about  half  way  along, 
where  it  lies  upon  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  I found  that  it  at 
nrft  became  ftraight,  and  foon  after  feemed  to  terminate  in  a 
point.  The  canal  at  this  part  was  fo  large  as  to  allow-  of 
being  filled  with  quickfilver,  which  however  did  not  pafs 
far,  fo  that  a portion  of  the  epididymis  was  wanting  ; and  the 
vas  deferens  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  fpermatic 
cord  of  the  right  fide.  On  the  left  fide  the  vas  deferens  be- 
gun where  the  epididymis  commonly  terminates  ; and  there 
was  a deficiency  of  nearly  an  inch  of  the  extremity  of  the 
epididymis.  I then  diffefted  the  bag  above-mentioned, 
which  proved  to  be  the  two  veficula; ; for  by  blowing  air 
from  one  vas  deferens  I could  only  inflate  half  of  it ; and 
from  the  other  vas  deferens,  the  other  half.  They  contained 
the  mucus  commonly  found  in  thefe  bags  ; but  upon  the 
molt  accurate  examination  I could  difeover  no  duft  leading 
from  them  to  the  proftate  gland,  ncr  any  remains  of  one. 
In  this  fubjeft  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  communica- 
tion between  the  vas  deferens  and  epididymis  ; nor  between 
thefe  bags  and  the  urethra.  The  caput  gallinaginis  had  the 
common  appearance,  but  there  were  no  orifices  to  be  feen. 
The  tefticles  were  very  found  ; and  the  dufts  from  them  to 
the  epididymis  were  very  manifeft,  and  full  of  femen.’’ 
P.  30—32.  ' 

Mr.  Hunter  obferves  further,  in  fupport  of  his  opinion, 
that  thefe  bags  are  as  full  of  mucus  in  bodies  much  emaciated, 
where  the  perfon  has  died  from  a lingering  difeafe,  as  in 
ftrong  robuft  bodies  where  death  has  happened  from  vio- 
lence or  acute  difeafes  ; and  they  are  nearly  as  £ull  in  the 
old  as  in  the  young  ; which  moft  probably  would  not  be  the 
cafe  if  they  contained  femen.”  Ibid.  p.  33. 

The  fecretion  of  the  proftate  is  the  laft  ingredient  in  the 
feminal  fluid  ; and  it  contributes  very  largely  to  the  bulk  of 
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what  is  expelled  in  copulation.  Its  opaque  whitenefs  and 
vifcidiiy  completely  obfcure  the  properties  of  the  fluid  fe- 
creted in  the'telfis,  and  beftow  on  the  feminal  liquor  its  moil 
obvious  char  afters.  The  opinion  which  fuppofes  that  the 
femen  is  formed,  or  that  part  of  it  is  produced  in  the  proftate, 
is  not  therefore  fo  very  far  from  the  truth.  A thick,  white, 
and  opaque  liquor  may  be  expreffed  in  coniiderable  abundance 
from  the  proilatic  dufts  on  each  fide  of  the  caput  gahinagi- 
nis  after  death.  Phyfiologiils  aicribe  to  the  proilatic  fluid 
the  office  of  increafmg  the  bulk  of  the  femen,  and  of  thereby 
augmenting  its  impetus,  fo  that  it  may  arrive  with  greater 
force  at  the  place  of  its  deilination. 

It  has  been  conjeftured  that  a nervous  fluid  is  mixed  with 
the  femen,  and  hence  the  weaknefs  of  the  male  after  copula- 
tion has  been  explained.  We  may  be  excufe.d  from  difcufiing 
this  opinion  until  vve  know  what  nervous  fluid  is.  The  con- 
vulfive  exertion  of  the  whole  frame,  which  occurs  in  the  ve- 
nereal organs,  will  fufficiently  account  for  the  fenfe  of 
fatigue  that  follows  it. 

It  appears  from  what  we  have  faid,  that  the  fluid  expelled 
wi  copulation  is  fnrnifned  in  a fmall  proportion  only  by  the 
teftes  ; that  a peculiar  fecretion  of  the  veiiculae  feminales  is 
added  to  this,  and  that  the  chief  bulk  is  made  up  of  the 
proilatic  liquor.  An  important  queftion  arifes  here,  which 
of  thefe  is  the  effential  and  immediate  agent  in  impregnation  ? 
The  general  praftice  in  the  Eail,  continued  from  ages  of 
the  moil  remote  antiquity,  of  entrufting  their  females  to  the 
tare  of  eunuchs,  and  the  common  operation  of  gelding,  as 
performed  on  various  domeftic  animals,  lead  us  to  aflign  this 
prerogative  to  the  fluid  fecreted  in  the  teilis.  In  emafeu- 
lating  animals,  or  men,  the  teiles  are  cut  or  torn  out,  or  they 
are  compreffed  fo  as  to  deftroy  their  organization,  or  the 
cord  is  fo  fqueezed  or  bruifed  as  to  annihilate  the  funftions  of 
the  part.  Yet,  under  the  circumftances  juft  enumerated, 
we  read  of  numerous  examples  where  venereal  deiir.es  have 
been  experienced,  where  ereftion,  copulation,  and  emiflion 
have  taken  place,  and  even  where  children  have  been  be- 
gotten. Thefe  examples,  however,  are  too  repugnant  to  the 
general  effeft  of  caftration,  as  obfervable  in  man  and  animals, 
to  allow  of  our  admitting  them.  Ordinarily  we  obferve  not 
only  that  no  detires  are  felt,  but  alio  that  the  lofs  of  the 
organs,  in  which  the  natural  and  leading  ftimulus  refidrs,  oc- 
calions  the  other  parts  concerned  in  the  bufinels  of  genera- 
tion to  be  much  diminiihed  in  fize,  and  altered  in  appear- 
ance. Where  emafculation  has  been  performed  merely  by 
compreffing  the  cord  or  teftis,  the  organization  of  the  part 
may  not  have  been  deftroy ed  fufficiently  to  interrupt  its 
funftions,  and  fuch  an  animal  might  be  Hill  capable  of  fecun- 
dating ; but  no  well  authenticated  inftance  can  be  produced 
of  impregnation  being  effefted  where  the'  teftes  had  been 
cut  out  in  any  male  animal.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
eunuchs  may  have  ereftions,  fince  the  feat  of  the  phyfical 
feeling  is  in  the  glands,  and  the  whole  apparatus  concerned 
in  ereftion  remains  entire  after  the  lofs  of  the  teftes.  A 
man,  after  the  latter  occurrence,  like  one  who  has  loit  his 
powers  through  age,  may  at  times  be  ftimulated  by  the  re- 
colleftion  of  paft  joys.  Hence,  in  the  Eail  they  value 
thofe  eunuchs  moil  highly,  in  whom  the  penis  as  well  as  the 
teftes  has  been  removed  ; no  caufe  for  the  flightcil  jealoufy 
can  then  remain.  The  proilatic  liquor,  or  that  of  the  vefi- 
culx  feminales,  might  be  difeharged  in  the  eunuch.  If  an 
animal  has  impregnated  another  after  caftration,  there  may 
have  been  fome  femen  remaining  in  the  veil  cuke  feminales. 

Befides  the  fafts  now  enumerated,  we  may  obferve  that 
all  animals  which  copulate  have  teftes ; but  that  feveral  have 
either  no  proilate  or  no  veficulse. 

The  fecreted  femen  is  either  expelled  from  the  body,  ful- 


filling the  purpofes  of  its  formation  ; or  it  is  retained  in  its 
receptacles,  and  taken  up  by  the  abforbents.  The  ferninal 
veilels  are  always  full  of  their  peculiar  fluids,  which  are  only 
difeharged  at  coniiderable  intervals,  and  often  only  at  pe- 
riods of  fome  months  or  years.  As  the  teilis  and  veficulat 
feminales  potTefs  numerous  abforbents,  we  cannot  doubt  tlxat 
the  contained  fluids  are  conveyed  by  thefe  veffels  into  the 
general  circulation.  It  has  been  a general  opinion  that  this 
abforption  produces  many  of  the  changes  which  are  well- 
known  to  take  place  at  puberty  ; and  which  obvioufly  de- 
pend, as  we  have  already  fhewn,  on  the  teftes.  We  refer 
to  a former  part  of  the  article  on  this  fubjecl.  The  males 
of  animals,  when  the  rutting  feafon  approaches,  have  their 
whole  bodies  penetrated  by  a lingular  fetor,  fo  that  they  are 
unfit  for  food.  The  flefh  at  this  time  putrifies  more  rapidly 
than  at  other  feafons  in  the  ftag.  That  abforbed  femen  is 
the  caufe  of  tins  fetor,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  faft, 
that  the  removal  of  the  teiles  deftroys  it ; and  by  its  abfence 
from  cailrated  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  fame  caufe 
has  been  affigned  for  the  phenomena  confequent  on  concep- 
tion in  the  female  ; but  this  feems  very  doubtful.  This  ab- 
forbed femen  has  been  fuppofed  by  phyfiologiils  to  aft  as  a 
ftimulus  on  the  heart,  and  the  organs  of  motion,  to  increafe 
the  mufcular  ilrength,  and  to  contribute  thereby  to  health 
of  body  and  ilrength  of  mind.  Hence,  too,  they  have  ex- 
plained the  foftnefs  and  infipidity  of  the  flcih  obferved  in 
fome  animals  after  the  copulating  feafon  ; as,  for  inftance, 
in  the  boar.  The  flefh  of  the  falmon  is  remarkably  changed 
in  colour  and  flavour  at  this  time.  Caftration  produces  de- 
bilitating effefts  both  on  the  body  and  mind  of  man  and 
animals  ; the  ferocious  and  powerful  bull  is  changed  into  the 
mild  and  patient  ox.  The  influence  of  the  fame  procefs  in 
mankind  has  been  already  noticed  ; and  we  have  fufticiently 
proved  that  the  remarkable  developement  of  the  frame  at  the 
time  of  puberty  arifes  entirely  from  the  influence  of  the 
te Hides.  And  it  is  no  lefs  true  that  the  reft  of  the  fexual 
organs  are  particularly  affefted  by  the  prefence  and  aftivity 
of  the  teftes.  In  this  country  we  have  little  or  no  opportu- 
nities of  obferving  in  eunuchs  He  effeft  of  the  mutilation  on 
the  other  organs  of  generation  ; but  we  can  fee  the  confe- 
quences  in  animals.  In  Mr.  Hunter’s  opinion,  the  penis, 
urethra,  and  all  parts  connected  with  them,  are  fo  fub- 
fervient  to  the  tefticles,  that  he  conceives  that  few  of  them 
would  have  exifted  if  there  had  been  no  tefticles  in  the  ori- 
ginal conftruftion  of  the  body  ; thefe  parts  would  then  have 
been  fo  formed  as  to  afiitl  merely  in  the  expuliion  of  the 
urine.  To  illuilrate  this  opinion,  let  us  obferve  what  is  the 
difference  between  thefe  parts  in  the  perfeft  male,  and  in  a 
male  that  has  been  deprived  of  the  tefticles  when  very  young, 
at  an  age  when  they  have  had  no  fuch  influence  on  the  ani- 
mal economy  as  to  affeft  the  growth  of  the  other  parts.  In 
the  perfeft  male  the  penis  is  large  ; the  corpora  cavernofa 
being  capable  of  dilatation.  The  corpus  fpongiofum  is 
very  vafcular  ; and  that  part  of  the  canal  which  is  called  t lie 
bulb  is  confiderably  enlarged,  forming  a cavity  ; the  miifculi 
acceleratores  urinse,  as  they  are  called,  are  ftrong  and 
healthy.  In  many  animals  which  have  long  penifes,  they  are 
continued  forwards  to  the  end  of  it,  and  in  others  they  are 
not  extended  fo  far,  but  are  very  large.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  cailrated  animal,  the  penis  is  fmall  and  not  capable  of 
much  dilatation  ; the  corpus  fpongiofum  is  lefs  vafcular ; the 
cavity  at  the  bulb  is  a little  larger  than  the  canal  of  the 
urethra  ; and  the  mufcles  are  white,  fmall,  and  have  a liga- 
mentous appearance.  The  fame  obfervations  are  true,  if  ap. 
plied  to  the  ereftores  penis.  The  penis  of  the  perfeft  malc 
is  of  fufficient  length,  when  erefted,  to  reach  to  the  further 
end  of  the  vagina  of  the  female.  In  the  cailrated  animal  it 
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is  much  ihorter  ; and  erections  having  thus  become  unnecef- 
fary,  the  parts  which  fhould  projed  often  adhere  to  the  in- 
fide  of  the  prepuce.  The  proftate,  Cowper’s  glands,  and 
the  glands  along  the  urethra,  of  which  the  lacunae  are  the 
excretory  duds,  in  the  perfed  male,  are  large  and  pulpy,  fe- 
creting  a confiderable  quantity  of  a flimy  mucus,  which  is 
fait  to  the  tafte,  is  molt  probably  for  the  purpofe  of  lu- 
bricating thofe  parts,  and  is  only  thrown  out  when  the  animal 
is  in  vigour  for-  copulation;  while  in  the  callrated  animal 
they  are  fmall,  flabby,  tough,  and  ligamentous,  and  have 
little  fecretion.”  Animal  Economy,  p.  39. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  no  very  dired  proof 
that  any  adual  abforption  of  femen  takes  place  from  the 
tefticles  or  veficulae,  and  fome  phyfiologifls  deny  it  altoge- 
ther. “ I very  much  doubt,”  fays  Blumenbach,  “ whether 
real  femen  be  ever  abforbecl  from  its  veficular  refervoirs  in  a 
healthy  man ; — ft  ill  more  of  what  has  been  occafionally 
-afferted,  that  it  is  immediately  conveyed  into  the  neighbour- 
ing veins  : and  moll  of  all,  that  fuch  -abforption  (fuppofing 
its  exiftence  to  be  granted)  fhould  be  confidered  as  a provi- 
sion again!!  premature  venereal  ftimuli.  On  the  contrary,  if 
■we  compare  the  phenomena  obferved  in  animals,  the  impe- 
tuous irrefiftible  nature  of  their  defires  at  particular  feafons 
of  the  year,  with  the  conftitution  of  fuch  as  are  callrated, 
we  ftiall  rather  deem  fuch  abforption  the  caufe  of  that  ungo- 
vernable and  almoft  furious  appetite.  I conceive  that  a very 
different  means  (peculiar,  as  far  as  I know,  to  the  human 
fubjed)  has  been  adopted  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  juft  alluded 
to  ; viz.  nodurnal  emiffions,  which  I refer  to  the  natural  ex- 
cretions of  man,  inafmuch  as  their  more  rare  or  frequent  oc- 
currence, according  to  varieties  of  temperament  and  confti- 
tution,  ferves  to  liberate  him  from  the  troublefome  and  in- 
convenient confequences  of  an  abundant  feminal  fecretion. 
It  may  be  readily  granted  that  barbarous  nations,  of  a 
phlegmatic  temperament,  and  pradifing  irregularfexual  inter- 
eourfe,  do  not  require  fuch  an  excretion  : yet,  I think  it 
muff  be  deemed  a very  natural  and  fuitable  relief  in  a young 
unmarried  man,  of  a fanguine  temperament,  plethoric  habit, 
lively  and  warm  imagination,  particularly  if  he  indulges  in 
a luxurious  mode  of  life  and  enjoys  perfect  health.  See 
Chr.  Rud.  Jaenifch  de  pollutione  nodurna.  Gotting. 
1795,  q.to.  Inftitut.  Phyfiol.  fed.  36. 

The  length  of  courfe,  and  the  fmall  diameter  of  the  fper- 
matic  artery,  together  with  the  impofiibility  of  forcing  any 
injeded  fluid  from  its  branches  into  the  fecretory  tubes  of 
the  tefticle,  have  led  phyfiologills  to  conclude  that  the  fecre- 
tion of  the  feminal  fluid  is  performed  very  flowly.  But  va- 
rious circumftances  are  capable  of  accelerating  this  procefs. 
“ Princeps  eft  amor  fays  Haller,  Elem.  Phyfiol.  7.551. 
*!  Nemo  forte  fuerit,  quin  injuventute  fuafeminam  concupi- 
verit  ; quin  fi  cafta  fuit,  in  ejus  familiaritate  ignes  conceperit 
occultos  : quin  fenferit  cum  dolore  et  incommodo  fibi  teftes 
intumefeere,  et  vafa  feminalia  ; dolore  certe  tanto,  ut  vix 
tangere  poffet  earn  regionem,  vix  incedere.  Manifefto  in 
hoc  malo  accelerata  eft  fecretio  ieminis,ejufque  liquoris  major 
penus  teftem  diftendit.  Id  mali  genus  ex  reddita  tranquilli- 
tate  animi,  et  abfentia  amotse  feminte  fedatur  ; et  celerius 
etiam  fanatur  fruitione  enpitae  puellae,  et  fi  neutrum  remedium 
accefferit  in  difficiles  tumores  abire  potcrit.  Quare  in  uni- 
verfum,  ut  plurimum  ad  movendam  venerem  irritamenta  fa- 
ciunt  defideratae  feminas,  aut  imagines  afpedu  lubricae,  aut 
aha  quaecunque,  quae  per  legem  affociationis  idearum  volup- 
tatis  memoriam  renovant  ; ita  abfentia  ejufmodi  ftimuli,  et 
cogitationes  perpetuo  ad  alia  averfae,  ipfaque  religio,  ita  mi- 
nuunt  feminis  generationem,  ut  multo  minori  copia  gigna- 
tijr,  neque  moleftum  fit,  et  demum  vafa  feminis  pene  coale- 
feent,  et  genitalium  moles  ipfa  diminuatur.”  A healthy  and 
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ftrong  ftate  of  the  animal,  nutritious  and  perhaps  rather  ge- 
nerous food,  and  a certain  warmth  of  the  weather,  pro* 
mote  the  feminal  fecretion.  All  thefc  circumftances  difpofe 
the  organs  for  adion,  when  the  natural  feelings  are  duly  ex- 
cited ; and  the  oppofite  caufes,  as  infirm  health,  fatigue, 
infufficient  or  bad  food,  and  confiderable  cold,  prevent  the 
feelings  or  difpofitions  neceffary  for  the  adion  of  the  genera- 
tive organs  from  taking  place.  The  reproductive  function  is 
fo  much  influenced  by  the  feafon  in  animals,  that  it  is  only 
carried  on  at  a particular  time  of  the  year  ; and  the  leading 
organs  (the  tefticles)  are  reduced  in  many  inftances  to  a very 
fmall  fize  in  the  winter.  But  in  man,  and  in  fuch  domefti- 
cated  animals  as  are  not  in  a ftate  of  nature,  no  fuch  change 
takes  place  in  the  tefticles  ; they  are  confequently  always  in* 
good  condition,  and  in  that  ftate  to  which  other  animals  that 
are  left  to  themfelves,  can  only  attain  in  the  warmer  feafon. 

That  the  femen,  fecreted  in  the  ferpentine  tubuli  of  the 
teftis,  is  conveyed  from  them  into  the  epididymis,  and  thence 
into  the  vas  deferens,  is  fufficiently  obvious  from  the  anatomi- 
cal ftrudure.  De  Graaf  proved  it  ftiil  further,  by  tying  the 
vas  deferens  of  a dog  before  copulation  : all.  the  fecreting 
tubes  were  diftended  to  the  utmoft,  and  the  teftis  coniider- 
ably  fvrollen. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  fecretory  veffels  of  the  teftis 
propel  their  contents  by  fome  contradile  power  ; although 
the  precife  manner  in  which  this  is  effeded  efcapes  our  ob- 
fervation.  Does  the  elevation  of  the  teftis  to  the  ring,  by 
the  aCtion  of  the  cremafter,  conftantly  obferved  to  accom- 
pany emiffion,  promote  the  progrefs  of  the  fecreted  fluid  ? 
The  immenfe  length  and  numerous  turns  of  the  feminal  tubes 
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muft  render  the  paffage  of  this  fluid  from  its  ftrft  fecretion 
very  flow  : hence,  when  the  fupply  contained  in  the  veftculae 
is  entirely  exhaulted,  an  intermiffion  of  feme  time  is  neceffa- 
ry for  the  reproduction  of  a fufficient  fupply  ; hence  too, 
in  the  dog,  where  there  are  no  veficulae,  the  aft  of  copula- 
tion is  unufually  prolonged. 

It  has  been  generally  confidered  that  the  fluid  produced  in 
the  teftes  is  depoftted  and  retained  in  the  veficulae  feminales, 
as  in  refervoirs,  until  occafion  occurs  for  its  difeharge. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  endeavoured  to  fliew  that  thefe  bags  are  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  receptacles  for  the  femen, 
but  as  deftined  to  perform  a peculiar  fecretion.  The  comJ 
mon  opinion  refts  on  the  fads  of  the  very  free  communica- 
tion between  the  vafa  deferentia  and  veficulae,  on  the  courfe 
which  injefted  fluids  take  in  the  dead  body,  and  the  extreme 
minutenefs,  numerous  convolutions,  and  great  length  of  ther 
feminal  tubes,  which  feem  very  unfavourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  femen  in  the  fudden  way,  and  at  the  very  fhort  notice 
at  which  it  muft  be  formed,  if  we  do  not  fuppofe  it  to  come 
from  the  veficulae.  We'have  already  detailed  the  proofs  by 
which  it  appears  that  thefe  organs  perform  a lecretion  ; but 
none  of  thofe  fads  {hew  that  the  contents  of  the  veficulae 
may  not  conftft,  in  part,  of  matter  formed  in  the  teftis.  We 
know'that  the  gall-bladder  produces  a copious  fecretion  of 
its  own  ; but  that  it  alfo  receives  bile  from  the  hepatic  duCt 
through  the  duCtus  cyfticus.  Mr.  H.  endeavours  to  adduce 
a decifive  argument  from  comparative  anatomy  : he  ftates 
that  in  many  animals,  the  parts  correfponding  to  the  human 
veficulae  feminales  have  no  communication  with  the  vafa  defe- 
rentia, and  moreover,  that  their  ftrudure,  in  leveral  inftances, 
feems  little  calculated  to  make  them  refervoirs.  Where  the 
obvious  ftrudure  is  fo  different,  we  are  by  no  means  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  the  fundions  are  exadly  fimilar. 
To  argue  that  the  femen  does  not  pafs  into  the  veficulae  of 
man,  where  the  vafa  deferentia  are  fo  intimately  conneded  to 
thofe  bags,  becaufe  the  analogous  parts  are  not  conneded  in 
Other  animals,  is  not  more  reafonable,  than  it  would  be  to 
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affirm  that  the  fluid  of  the  vafa  deferentia  pafles  into  the  ve- 
ficulas  in  animals,  where  the  two  are  not  connedbed,  becaufe 
the  ftrudbure  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  does  fo  in  man. 

Mr.  Hunter  continues,  “ we  may  likewife  infer,  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  the  femen  is  not  retained  in  refer- 
voirs  after  it  is  fecreted,  and  kept  there,  till  it  -is  ufed  ; but 
that  it  is  fecreted  at  the  time,  in  confequence  of  certain  af- 
fedbions  of  the  mind  ftimulating  the  tefticles  to  this  adbion  : 
for  we  find,  that  if  lafciviou.s  ideas  are  excited  in  the  mind, 
and  the  paroxyfm  is  afterwards  prevented  from  coming  on, 
the  tefticles  become  painful  and  fwelled  from  the  quantity  of 
femen  fecreted,  and  the  increafed  adbion  of  the  vefi'els  ; 
which  pain  and  fwelling  are  removed  immediately  upon  the 
paroxyfm  being  brought  on  and  the  femen  evacuated  ; but  if 
that  does  not  take  place,  the  adbiora  of  the  veflels  is  fiill  kept 
up,  and  the  pain  in  the  tefticles  will  generally  continue  till 
the  paroxyfm  and  the  evacuation  of  the  femen  are  brought 
on,  which  renders  the  adt  complete  ; without  which  a ftop 
cannot  be  put  to  the  adbion  of  the  veflels  that  produce  the  Ac- 
cretion, northe  parts  be  allowed  to  fall  back  to  their  natural  ftate . 
There  is  at  this  time  no  fenfation  felt  in  the  fituation  of  the 
veficulas  feminales.  The  pain  in  the  tefticles,  in  confe- 
quence of  their  being  filled  with  femen  ; and  the  action 
being  incomplete,  is  fometimes  fo  confiderable  as  to  make  it 
necefiary  to  produce  an  evacuation  of  the  femen  to  relieve 
the  patient.”  Animal  Economy,  p.  3 3. 

We  certainly  admit  with  Mr.  H.  that  the  veficuke  femi- 
nales of  the  human  fubjedb  perform  a particular  fecretion  ; 
but  we  do  not  conceive  him  to  have  fucceeded  in  proving  that 
they  are  not  alio  refervoirs  for  the  femen. 

The  opinion,  which  denies  the  veficuloe  feminales  to  be  re- 
fervoirs for  the  femen,  is  defended  alfo  by  J.  A.  Chaptal,  in 
the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  February  9,  1787,9.  101.  Soem- 
merring  has  refuted  it  in  the  third  vol.  of  Blumenbach’s  Me- 
dicinifche  Bibliothek,  p.  87. 

The  tranfmiffion  of  the  lemen,  from  its  dudbs  or  veficula?, 
into  the  urethra,  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  a parti- 
cular ftate  of  mind  ; and  its  expulfion  from  the  body  is  effect- 
ed, in  all  animals  which  have  a penis,  by  means  of  what  is 
called  the  eredtion  of  that  organ.  In  the  human  fubjedb,  this 
is  an  increafe  of  volume  produced  by  the  diftention  of  the  three 
corpora  cavernofa.  Among  the  exciting  caufes  of  this  procefs, 
we  may  enumerate,  in  the  firft  place,  the  prefence  of  a fufficient 
fupply  of  feminal  fluid  : when  this  is  prefent,  any  additional 
ftimulus  eafily  produces  the  tlfedl.  Hence,  we  obferve,  that 
the  venereal  powers  of  animals  are  the  greateft,  when  their 
teftes  are  of  the  largeft  fize  ; hence,  too,  we  may  perhaps 
explain  the  eredtion  fometimes  obferved  after  a full  meal.  A 
fecond  and  more  powerful  excitement  is  derived  front  mental 
caufes.  “ Altera  caufa,”  fays  Haller,  “ in  fano  homirie  eft 
imaginatio,  five  cupido  veneris,  quas  ex  quacunque  caufa 
orta,  ledbione,  vifa  pidtura,  memoria  voluptatis  priftinas,  con- 
fabulatione,  tadbu,  et  aliis  caufis,  in  fano  homine  continuo  in 
eredbionem  erumpit.  Eadem  nodfurnam  illam  et  folitariam 
venerem  fola  abfolvit,  qua  fe  natura  nimii  feminis  onere  libe- 
rat  variis,  pro  varia  feminis  abundantia,  et  fenfu  acriori  ant 
obtufiori,  inter vallis.  Nam  pueris  facillima,  fenibus  ea  venus 
rarior  eft,  aut  nulla.  Soli  homiiji  data  eft,  forte  quod  homo 
pqtifiimum  memoria  et  imaginatione  valeat.  Imaginationem 
folam,  non  eredbionem,  fed  plenam  venerem,  etiam  in  vigilan- 
tibus  perfeciffe  adfunt  teftimonia.  Neque  poteft  abfque  ima- 
ginatione excitata  unquam  hoc  opus  perfici  ; ut  turpi,  ne- 
que hadtenus  adamata  in  femina  venas  vix  exerceri  poflit. 
Inde  illre  impotentise  ex  verecundia,  ex-  imaginaria  debilitate, 
quo  fafcinum  revoco,  aut  ex  odio,  0 ms  quidem  fpecies  cum 
i-elativa  poteftate  conjundba  eft.  Hinc  mariifefta  iniquitas 
ejus  lfcgis,  quae  ex  congreffu  de  viniitate  mariti  judicabat, 


quern  in  exofa  uxore,  poft  fummam  injuriam  paflam,  in  con- 
fpedtu  tot  hominum,  ferreum  oporteret  elTe,  ut  iis  cum  im- 
pediments venerea  jura  perficiat.  Quare  in  Gallia  anno, 
1677,  die  18.  menfis  Januarii,  ridicula  lex  abolita  fuit, 
cum  Marchio  de  Langey,  a judice  poft  congreilum  pro  impo- 
tente  damnatus,  dilfoluto  matrimonio,  cum  alia  uxore  multos 
filios  generaflet.”  (Element.  Phyfiol.  7.  557. ) The  pecu- 
liar odour  exhaled  from  the  female  organs,  particularly  at 
certain  feafons,  is  a very  powerful  incentive  of  venereal  feel- 
ings in  the  animal  kingdom.  Haller  confiders  that  this  caufe 
adbs  in  the  human  race  alfo.  “ Propius  partes  genitales 
ipfas  adficit,  et  excretionem  extorquet,  auget  et  perficit, 
fridbio  glandis,  et  potifiimum  colliculorum,  qui  flint  fub 
ortis  urethrae,  quocunque  fere  modo  ea  fridlio  adminiftretur. 
Sed  ea  cum  voluptate  peculiari,  fumma,  pene  nimia,  conjun- 
gitur,  agitque  iterum  manifelto  in  servos,  ut  vel  ex  acuto 
fenfu  glandis  conjicere  licet.’’  Elem.  Phyf.  ibid. 

Eredbion  of  the  penis  takes  place  from  various  caufes,  not 
enumerated  under  the  foregoing  heads  ; and  then  it  has  no 
concern  with  the  expulfion  of  the  feminal  fluid.  When  a 
perfon  wakes  in  the  morning,  with  the  bladder  tolerably  full 
of  urine,  the  organ  is  commonly  eredt  ; but  it  fublides  when 
the  water  is  evacuated.  Striking  the  nates  with  a rod  is 
well  known  to  produce  eredtion  ; and  has  fometimes  been 
reforted  to  to  roufe  dormant  paffions.  Calculus,  ftrangu- 
ry,  and  hemorrhoids  are  fometimes  attended  with  this  fymp- 
tom  ; which  has  been  occafionally  obferved  alfo  in  other  af- 
fedtions.  It  is  often  particularly  troublefome  in  gonor- 
rhoea ; and  has  been  obferved  many  times  after  death,  parti- 
cularly in  thofe  who  have  been  hanged.  (See  Morgagni  de 
Sed.  et  Cauf.  Ep.  xix.)  Mechanical  obftrudbion  to  the  re- 
turn of  blood  from  the  part  will  produce  erection,  and  even 
fuch  a fwelling  as  ends  in  gangrene,  if  the  obftacle  be  con- 
fiderableand  long  continued.  Ligatures, though tlefsly  placed 
on  the  penis  by  children,  and  the  ftricture  produced  by 
the  retrained  glands  in  paraphymofis,  come  under  this  defcrip- 
tion.  In  the  fame  way  dangerous  fwelling  has  been  produc- 
ed by  drawing  a ring  over  the  penis.  The  effedf  of  inter- 
cepting the  return  of  blood  is  clearly  (hewn,  in  an  experi- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Hunter  on  the  dog.  “ In  April  17 60, 
in  the  prefence  of  Mr.  Blount,  I laid  bare  the  penis  of  a 
dog,  almoft  through  its  whole  length  ; traced  the  two  veins 
that  came  from  the  glans  (which  in  this  animal  makes  the 
largeft  part  of  the  penis),  and  feparated  them  from  the  arte- 
ries by  difledtion,  that  I might  be  able  to  comprefs  them ‘at 
pleafure,  without  affedbing  the  arteries.  I then  comprelh  d 
the  two  veins,  and  found  that  the  glans  and  large  bulb  be- 
came full  and  extended  ; but  when  I irritated  the  veins,  in  or- 
der to  fee  if  there  was  any  power  of  contradlion  in  them, 
which  might  occafionally  ftop  the  return  of  the  blood,  no 
fuch  appearance  could  be  obferved.’’  Animal  Economy, 
p.  40,  note  a. 

That  eredtion  is  produced  by  bleed  being  fent  into  the 
penis  fafter  than  it  can  be  returned,  and  that  the  encreafed 
fize  of  the  organ  is  entirely  produced  by  this  fanguineous 
diftention,  are  points  clearly  afeertained.  The  obftacle  to 
its  return  is  fo  complete,  that  no  mechanical  preffure  applied 
to  the  body  of  the  penis  can  force  the  blood  on  into  the 
veins.  The  exadt  mode,  in  which  this  cbjedb  is  accomplifh- 
ed>  has  not,  we  believe,  been  as  yet  afeertained.  There  cer- 
tainly is  no  power  capable  of  diredtly  domprefling  the  veins; 
and  the  eredtor  penis  in  particular,  by  drawing  the  organ 
away  from  the  fymphylis  pubis,  would  rather  free  them  from 
preffure.  The  accelerator  urinse,  by  fqueezing  the  blood  for- 
wards from  the  bulb,  may  make  the  front  of  the  corpus 
fpongiofum  and  glans  rather  more  firm  when  they  are 
eredt,  but  can  produce  no  effedb  on  the  penis  in  general. 

Neither 
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Neither  is  the  phenomenon  at  all  like  thofe  produced  by 
mufc  ular  contraction  : it  is  a quiet  and  gradual  increafe,  and 
it  often  lads  for  hours.  Mufcular  aftion  is  fudden,  and  not 
of  luch  long  duration.  There  are  other  examples  of  analo- 
gous effeCts,  which  are  totally  inexplicable  by  mufcular  ac- 
tion. The  nipple,  when  left  to  itfelf,  like  the  penis,  is  foft 
and  flaccid,  (hortr  and  retracted  : when  excited  by  gentle 
friCtion,  it  rifes  into  a cylindrical  form,  fwells,  grows  red 
and  warm  : yet  there  is  nothing'  like  a rhufcle  in  the  part. 
The  ted  flefhy  organs  about  the  head  and  neck  of  fome 
gallinaceous  birds  undergo  a fimilar  procefs. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  change  termed  ereCtion,  may 
take  place  in  animal  ftruftures,  without  the  affiftancc  of  any 
mufcular  power  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  any 
mulcle  is  concerned  in  the  particular  cate  now  under  confi- 
deration.  All  that  we  can  afcertain  on  the  fnbjeft  is,  that 
the  blood  is  fent  into  the  corpora  cavernofa  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  it  can  return.  If  a mechanical  obftaclc  does 
not  produce  that  rigid  Hate  of  the  organ,  which  is  created 
bv  the  immediate  action  of  defire,  we  conclude,  that  a more 
fudden  and  complete  congeftion  is  produced  by  the  latter 
than  by  the  former  caule.  We  cannot  explain  how  the 
proportion  of  blood,  which  arrives,  is  thus  altered  in  relation 
to  that  which  returns,  any  more  than  we  underftand  the 
analogous  phenomenon  in  inflammation.  It  does  not  feem 
poffible  to  afcertain  the  mechanifm  of  the  procefs  by  aftual 
obfervation.  The  circumftances  already  mentioned  render 
it  probable  that  the  nerves  are  materially  concerned. 

Erection  varies  coniiderably  in  its  degree.  The  organ  at 
firft  fwells,  but  continues  fisft  ; it  then  grows  confiderably 
longer,  thicker,  more  firm  and  warm  ; and  the  glands  become 
redder.  The  corpora  cavernofa  penis  are  firit  diftended,  and 
the  glands  fubfequently.  In  the  date  of  greatell  rigidity,  it 
is  proved,  by  ridiculous  experiments,  that  confiderable  weights 
can  be  fupported  by  the  organ.  The  mere  aft  of  ereftion 
is  not  attended  with  thofe  remarkable  effefts  on  the  frame 
which  accompany  emiffion  ; it  may  be  repeated  or  continued 
for  any  length  of  time  without  any  injurious  operation  on  the 
animal  economy  : hence,  it  is  much  more  frequent  than  the 
latter  aft.  Under  the  influence  of  certain  feelings  of  the 
moft  acute  kind,  excited  in  the  aft  of  copulation,  the  femi- 
nal  fluid  is  expelled  from  the  ejaculatory  dufts  into  the  ure- 
thra. The  pleafurable  fenfation  is  raifed  to  its  higheft  pitch, 
and  is  attended  with  a convulfive  agitation  of  the  whole 
frame,  before  this  effect  follows.  “ Maxima  certe  eft  in 
venere  convulflo,  et  late  patens  tremor,  ut  femina,  cui  clitoris 
titillatur,  neque  fe  fuftinere  pofilt,  neque  genua  coercere,  ne 
tremant,  et  in  aliis  res  in  pienam  epilepfiam  erumpit  : nihil 
audit  neque  fentit  animal  in  venerea  tentigine.  Sunt,  qui 
animo  in  venere  linquantur,  etkun  femina: ; funt  non  rari,  qui 
in  grato  nimis  opere  perierint.  Eft  autem  omnino  major 
maris  voluptas,  etiam  in  pierifque  animalibus ; nam  mares, 
prater  pauca  exempla,  feminas  fequuntur,  et  p.onnunquam 
pene  invitas  vi  fubigunt : eft  in  viris  glans,  fenfus  venerei 
praccipua  fedes,  multo  quam  clitoris  major,  et  certe  ia  ve- 
nere  tumidior.  Et  fi  aliquis  fenfus  eft  in  oftio  uteri  interiori, 
quando  femen  eo  pervenit,  manifeito  taanen  mas  in  egerendo 
femine  majoribus,  quam  femina  in  toto  venere,  furiis  agitatur. 
Quae  omnia  fapientiffimis  confiliis  ita  fafta  funt,  ut  virum 
robore  armatum,  amoris  dulcedo  femina;  redderet  ajquiorem. 
Demum  et  cordis'  vires  vehementer  i.ncitantur,  et  pulfus  ac- 
celerator, et  cor  palpitat,  et  refpiratio  laborat,  et  eadem, 
quae  in  nixu,  phenomena  oriuntur.”  Element.  Phyfiol.  7. 
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After  this  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  whole  frame,  and 
when  the  fwelling  of  the  penis  and  glands  has  reached  its 
greatell  extent,  the  feminal  fluid  is  thrown  into  the  urethra. 


The  anus  is  clofed  by  its  fphinfter,  and  it  is  faid  that  the 
levatores  ani,  by  their  mechanical  preffure,  fqueeze  out  the 
contents  of  the  proftate  and  veficulae  into  the  urethra. 
Probably  the  coats  of  the  veficulae  and  vafa  deferentia  poffefs 
fome  contraftile  power,  by  which  their  evacuation  is  affifted. 
The  contents  of  the  proftate  and  veficulae  are  collected  in 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  which  is  enlarged  fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  refervoir  for  them  ; and  are  expelled  with  fome 
force,  by  fucceffive  fpafmodic  contraftions  of  the  accelerator 
urinse.  As  foon  as  this  Is  finiflied,  the  temporary  agitation 
fubfides,  the  blood  returns  from  the  cells  of  the  penis,  and 
that  organ  regains  its  original  magnitude.  A degree  of  lan- 
guor follows,  proportioned  to  the  previous  excitation  ; the 
palpitation  of  the  heart  goes  off,  the  hurried  refpiration  is 
quieted,  and  the  ftrength  flowly  returns.  The  fubfequent 
weaknefs  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  aft  has  been  more 
frequently  repeated,  and  at  fhorter  intervals.  In  many 
animals,  where  the  fexual  appetites  are  only  exerted  at  a 
particular  feafon,  and  where  thepowersare  exhibited  and  exer- 
cifed  on  a much  grander  fcale  than  in  rnan,  the  debilitating 
influence  is  very  ftrongly  marked.  The  venereal  powers  of 
the  human  fubjpft  certainly  appear  very  limited,  when  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  moft  animals  ; with  a due  regard  to  health, 
he  cannot  much  exceed  the  Emits  afligned  by  Haller.  “ Hu- 
mini  adeo  modicse  funt  vires,  ut  non  multo  plus,  quam  bis  in 
feptem  diebus  coire  poffit,  et  fi  forte  acri  amore  percitus,  poll 
longam  caftitatem,  femina  concupita  potitus,  aliquoties 
pofiit  femen  emittere.  Sed  ea  neque  multum  repeti  poffunt, 
neque  durare.”  An  attention  to  the  dictates  of  nature 
will  certainly  enjoin  temperance  in  thefe  enjoyments.  Tiie 
performance  of  a funftion,  fo  neceffary  to  the  continuance 
of  the  fpecies,  has  been  enfured  by  the  phyfical  pleafure 
affociated  with  it : but  the  effefts  of  too  frequent  repetition 
produce  thofe  ferious  confequences  which  the  univerfal  and 
violent  influence  of  the  aft  on  our  bodies  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  expeft.  Severe  nervous-  afteftions,  impaired  men- 
tal faculties,  and  premature  death,  are  the  fure  concomitants 
of  excefiive  venereal  enjoyments.  Whether  the  convulfive 
agitation  of  the  body,  or  the  emiffion,  be  the  moft  injurious 
under  thefe  circumllances,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  decidedly 
afeertained.  “ Omnia  ifta  majors  et  celeriora,  et  minus 
medicae  manui  obtemperatura,  eveniunt  ab  ilia  deteftabili  ju- 
venum  circe,  a qua  amor  abeft,  et  in  qua  femen,  multo 
quam  in  naturae  opere  difficilius,  elicitur.  Ab  ea  enim  cor- 
rupted impotentia  infanabilis  fupervenit,  et  feininis  fluxus 
involuntarius  perpetuus,  obftipa  rigiditas,  tabes  intra  triea- 
nium  funefta,  amiffa  judicii  vis,  et  omne  fere  malorum  genus, 
quod  votis  velis  avertere.”  Elern.  Phyfiol.  7.  573. 

Thefe  circumftances  render  it  very  plain  that  polygamy 
is  not  fuited  to  the  organization  and  powers  of  man  ; and 
afford  a much  ftronger  argument  againft  the  praftice,  than 
the  alleged  fuperior  numbers  of  female^  in  Eaitern  countries 
would  be  in  favour  of  it,  even  if  the  faft  were  well  proved  ; 
which  we  by  no  means  admit.  We  may  collect  alio,  from 
the  foregoing  account,  that  the  fexual  functions  ought  not 
to  be  exercifed,  until  the  growth  and  ftrength  are  complete  ; 
and  that  all  attempts  at  exciting  the  venereal  appetites, 
before  the  natural  period  of  their  developement,  muft  be 
prejudicial.  On  this  fnbjeft  we  fnould  bear  in  mind  the 
obfervation  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  ancient  Germans  ; 
“ Sera  juvenum  Venus,  eoque  inexhaufta  pubertas.” 

Man  is  capable  of  exerciiing  the  generative  functions 
through  a certain  portion  only  of  his  life,  We  have  ex- 
plained that  the  organs  are  in  a ftate  of  very  imperfeft  deve- 
lopement  during  the  early  periods  of  his  exiftence.  Boys 
have  erections,  but  they  are  not  produced  by  thofe  ftimyli 
which  aft  at  a more  advanced  age.  In  the  middle  of  Europe, 
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a fecretion  of  feminal  fluid  generally  takes  place  about  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  infomuch  that  it  is  commonly 
difcharged  from  the  effect  of  dreams.  Soon  after  this  time 
there  is  a complete  capacity  of  performing  the  fexual  func- 
tions ; and  there  is  a well-known  inftance  of  a prince  who 
begot  twins  in  his  16th  year.  The  approach  of  puberty  is 
regulated  confiderably  by  the  climate,  and  alfo  by  manners  ; 
in  warm  countries  it  comes  on  earlier  than  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  later  in  colder  regions.  In  the  higher  ranks  of 
fociety,  where  the  feeling's  are  prematurely  and  artificially 
excited,  and  encouraged  by  a copious  and  generous  diet, 
and  loofe  morality,  the  generative  functions  may  be  called 
into  exercife  more  early,  than  under  the  oppolite  circum- 
dances.  As  the  individual  approaches  to  the  70th  year, 
the  venereal  fufceptibility  is  confiderably  diminifhed.  Semen 
is  {bill  fecreted,  but  hardlyeveremitted  duringfieep,  even  after 
the  longed:  abdinence.  The  venereal  act  is  more  Howdy 
performed,  but  is  equally  efficacious  in  producing  impreg- 
nation. From  this  time  the  powers  are  gradually  diminifhed  ; 
but  a man  of  60.  may  dill  become  a father,  although  fome 
legidators  have  chofen  to  determine  otherwife.  A longer 
continued  and  more  powerful  irritation  is  required  to  pro- 
duce erection  and  emiffion  at  this  age.  In  rare  examples 
men  have  been  known  to  retain  their  powers  of  propagation 
even  to  the  age  of  ioo  years  ; and  it  is  very  well  authenti- 
cated that  Thomas  Parre  married  at  1 20,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  a hufband  until  the  age  of  140.  Thefe  latter 
examples  mud,  however,  be  regarded  as  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  courfe  ; and  we  have  equally  remarkable  indances 
of  the  generative  functions  being  performed  at  an  unufually 
early  age.  Perhaps  the  mod  remarkable  cafe  of  this  kind 
is  a boy  now  living  in  London,  of  whom  ail  account  is  given 
in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Tranfadlions,  vol.  i.  p.  276,  & 
feq.  At  the  time  of  birth  this  child  had  much  long  hair 
on  the  head,  and  the  futures  of  the  cranium  were  perfectly 
clofed.  At  the  end  of  the  firit  year  thofe  changes  took 
place  which  ufually  happen  at  puberty.  The  penis  and 
tedes  increafed  in  fize,  hairs  appeared  on  the  pubes,  and  the 
tone  of  the  voice  was  evidently  altered.  From  this  time 
his  body  grew  very  rapidly,  and  the  expreflion  of  his  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  the  general  organization,  had  a completely 
manly  character.  The  prominence  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  the  voice,  refembled  thofe  of  a youth  of  16.  “ The  pubes 
and  ferotum  are  covered  with  black  curling  hair.  The  penis 
and  tedes  are  as  large  as  I have  feen  in  fome  adults-  The 
latter  are  firm  and  perfect  in  their  foimation,  and  the  cord 
may  be  diftintlly  felt.  The  ufual  brown  appearance  of  the 
integuments  of  thefe  parts  is  here  to  be  obferved.”  There  has 
been  a fecretion  of  femen  from  the  end  of  the  fecond  year. 
This  account  was  drawn  up  when  he  was  three  years  old. 
In  his  “ Anecdotes  de  Medecine,”  Borden  mentions  three 
boys  who  had  drong  venereal  defires  between  10  and  ix 
years  of  age : the  generative  organs  were  unufually  large 
in  thefe  individuals,  and  were  fully  capable  of  exercifing 
their  ordinary  functions  at  this  time.  “ Ils  ne  penfaient 
qu’au  jdaifir  phyfique  de  1’ amour  ; ils  ne  femblaient  avoir 
autre  fenfation  que  celle  de  cette  paffion  •,  ils  fe  fondaient, 
pour  ainfi  dire,  en  fperme  ; ils  tiraient  leur  caradtere  indi- 
viduel  de  l’organiime  feminal.” 

Themodfuitable  and  natural  date  after  the  ageof  puberty, 
is  t hat  of  marriage.  If  the  defigns  of  nature  are  not  fulfilled  ; 
if,  by  refufingta  fatisfy  the  imperious  calls  of  love,  we  prevent 
the  excels  of  vital  energy,  which  toon  animates  the  genera- 
tive organs,  from  being  carried  off  in  its  natural  channel, 
the  accumulated  irritability  of  thefe  organs  will  frequently 
didurb  the  whole  frame  by  its  re-aftion.  The  phyiical 
feeling  of  love,  the  impulfe  of  reproduction,  has  generally  a 


remarkable  charafter  of  violence  and  energy  in  animals. 
The  phenomena  of  the  rutting  feafon  fhew  the  effects  of 
this  powerful  appetite  in  a much  dronger  point  of  view  than 
they  are  feen  in  the  human  fubjeCt ; as  the  influence  of  the 
paffion  is  here  heightened  by  its  being  reduced  within  a ffiort 
period  of  time.  Great  fiercenefs,  impetuous  motions,  and 
often  even  convuldons,  are  the  effefts  of  the  new  want  in 
many  animals.  Parrots,  canary-birds,  and  bull-finches,  ex- 
perience attacks  apparently  of  an  epileptic  kind,  when  fepa- 
rated  from  their  females.  The  phyfieal  appetite  is  rarely 
accompanied  with  fuch  phenomena  in  man.  With  many  in- 
dividuals, the  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  chadi'cy  hardly  re- 
quires an  effort.  However,  if  the  influence  of  the  genera- 
tive organs  ffiould  predominate  fo  far  as  to  ccnditute  a wTell- 
charaCterized  erotic  temperament  ; if  an  ardent  imagination 
and  a forced  date  of  celibacy  ffiould  drengthen  this  tempe- 
rament, its  influence  on  the  conftitution  may  be  exceffive,  and 
caufe  various  kinds  of  general  diforder.  Under  the  influence 
of  fuch  circumftances,  a foldier  feized  and  attempted  to  vio- 
late a girl  in  public  at  Montpelier.  Neither  the  publicity  of 
the  fituation,  nor  the  cries  of  his  viftim,  nor  the  exclamations 
and  blows  of  thefuirroimdingperfons,  couldprevail  withhimto- 
relinquifh  his  attempt,  for  which  he  was  hanged.  (Borden, 
Anecdotes  de  Medecine.)  The  unnatural  abdinence  obferved 
from  midaken  notions  of  religion,  has  produced  very  remark - 
ableeffedts  in  fome  cafes.  Anecclefiadic mentioned  by  Buffon, 
in  whom  the  feelings  were  very  drong,  fearing  he  ffiould  be 
tempted  to  break  his  vow,  cut  away  the  organs-  The  fame: 
author  relates  the  fufferings  of  another  individual  during  a 
kind  of  erotic  delirium,  which  laded  for  fix  months,,  and 
feems  to  have  amounted  nearly  to  mental  derangement. 

Female  Organs  of  Generation — Woman  contributes  more 
largely  than  man  to  thebufinefsofreprodudlion  ; andtheappa- 
ratus  dedined  to  this  function  includes  the  generative  organs,, 
properly  fo  called,  and  the  breads.  Thefe  ifolated  parts  are 
appropriated  to  the  execution  of  a common  ohjeft,  to  which 
each  contributes  in  its  own  way,  and  their  developement  is- 
regulated  by  a common  law.  They  are  called  into  activity 
at  the  fame  epocha,  and  their  refpetlive  funftions  ceafe,  or 
at  lead  their  capacity  of  fulfilling  them  ceafes  at  the  fame 
time.  The  clofe  fympathy  which  connects  them  has  been, 
remarked  at  all  times.  The  breads,  however,  are  mani- 
fedly  dependent  on  tile  generative  organs  ; while  tlie  former 
exercife  but  a very  flight  induenee  on  the  latter.  As  the 
male  organs  are  calculated  by  their  formation  to  convey  the 
prolific  fluid,  fo  the  female  are  con  dru  died  with  a view  to 
its  reception  ; and  the  two  differ  completely  from  each  other, 
Yet  there  is  a confiderable  refem'blance  in  fome  parts  of  the 
apparatus  in  both  fexes-  Thus  the  clitoris,  which  is  con- 
cealed under  the  pubis  in  the  fuperior  commiffure  of  the 
labia,  refembles  the  penis  in  many  points  ; differing  from  it 
by  having  no  connection  with  the  urethra,  and  consequently 
being  imperforate,  alfo  in  being  very  fmall  in  well-formed 
individuals.  The  mod  convenient  arrangement  of  the  iubjedt, 
for  anatomical  defeription,  is  that  in  which  the  organs  are 
divided  into  the  external  and  internal.  The  latter  include 
the  tffential  agents  of  the  generative  procefs  in  the  female 
•viz.  the  vagina,  with  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.  The 
former  coniid  of  a longitudinal  flit,  placed  between  the 
thighs,  containing  the  termination  cf  the  urethra  and  vagina,, 
and  certain  prominent  parts  compofed  chiefly  of  folds  of  the 
integument  s- 

The  external  organs,  which  can  be  feen  without  the  aid  of 
diffedlion,  are  the  mons  veneris,  the  vulva  or  pudendum,  the 
labia,  frenulum,  foffa  navicularis,  clitori.s,  nympliae,  meatus 
urinarius,  and  opening  of  the  vagina. 

A broad  prominence,  placed  in  front  of  the  pubes,  and. 
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between  the  groins,  is  called  the  mons  veneris.  At  the  time 
of  puberty,  this  part  becomes  more  convex,  and  is  covered 
with  hairs,  of  which  the  number,  length,  and  colour,  vary 
in  different  individuals.  Thefe  very  feldom  advance  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  towards  the  navel,  as  in 
man.  Their  eminence  is  formed  limply  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  an  adipous  cellular  fubftance  at  this  particular  point, 
and  it  confequently  varies  in  fize,  according  to  the  embon- 
point of  the  individual.  A longitunal  fiffure,  or  flit-like 
cavity,  extends  from  the  mons  veneris,  between  the  thighs, 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  anus  ; this  is  called  the  vulva,  or 
pudendum,  (which  names  fometimes  include,  in  a more  large 
application,  the  external  organs,)  or  funis  pudoris.  This 
excavation  is  larger  in  women  who  have  had  children,  than 
in  virgins.  The  fpace  left  between  the  pofterior  end  of  the 
vulva  and  the  anus,  which  maybe  about  one  inch  in  length, 
is  the  perineum,  in  which  the  raphe  can  hardly  be  traced. 
The  labia,  or  alas  majores,  are  two  elongated  cutaneous 
eminences,  idled  with  adipous  fubftance,  defeending  from  the 
mons  veneris  towards  the  anus,  and  forming  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  cavity  juft  mentioned.  They  have  been 
named,  from  a comparifon  with  the  lips  of  the  mouth  ; but 
the  iiffure  between  them  is  vertical,  inftead  of  being  tranf- 
verfe,  as  in  the  other  inftance.  Their  length,  which  is  nearly 
the  fame  in  all  inftances,  and  may  be  fomewhere  between 
two  and  three  inches,  determines  the  extent  of  the  vulva. 
Their  fize  and  prominence  vary  according  to  the  general 
embonpoint  of  the  individual.  Thefe  folds  are  thicker 
above  than  below  ; their  external  furface,  which  correfponds 
to  the  upper  and  inner  fide  of  the  thighs,  is  covered  with 
hairs  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  mons  veneris,  and  poffcffes  fome 
febaceous  glands.  The  internal  furface,  formed  by  a mucous 
membrane,  is  fmooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  is  contiguous  to  that 
of  the  oppofite  lide,  and  to.  the  nymphae.  In  virgins  the 
colour  of  this  furface  is  red  ; it  acquires  afterwards  a pale 
and  rather  livid  caft.  The  upper  edge  of  the  labia  is  adhe- 
rent, and  continues  externally  with  the  integuments,  on  the 
inlide  with  the  covering  of  the  nymphae  : the  inferior  margin 
is  unconnected,  convex,  rounded,  and  covered  with  hairs,  and 
exhibits  the  continuity  of  the  integuments  with  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  anterior,  or  fuperior  extremity,  is  con- 
founded with  the  mons  veneris : the  pofterior,  growing 
gradually  fmaller,  ends  in  a point,  and  is  united  with  that  of 
the  oppofite  fide  behind  the  foffa  navicularis.  From  this 
union  a fharp  prominent  ridge  refults,  called  the  commiffure 
of  the  labia,  or  frenulum,  and  in  French  la  fourchette. 
The  following  parts  enter  into  the  competition  of  the  labia  ; 
rft,  a continuation  of  the  (kin  forming  their  external  furface 
. and  inferior  or  convex  edge,  provided  with  febaceous  glands, 
in  the  fecretion  of  which  the  diftinguifhing  odour  of  thefe  parts 
refides  : idly,  a mucous  membrane  covering  their  internal 

furface,  continuous  on  one  fide  with  the  integuments,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  mucous  covering  belonging  to  the  whole 
vulva:  3dly,  an  adipous  tiffue  filling  the  interval  between 
thefe  layers,  and  giving  to  the  parts  their  various  degrees 
of  thicknefs  and  prominence.  The  latter  texture  refembles 
on  the  whole  that  of  the  mons  veneris,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinuous, but  it  prefents,  in  addition,  fome  membranous  la- 
rninte  defeending  from  the  ifehium  and  pubes  to  theloofe  edge 
of  the  labium.  It  does  net  contain  fo  much  fat  as  the  mons 
veneris,  and  hence,  like  the  ferotum  of  the  male,  it  is  a part 
in  which  anafarcous  depofitions  are  frequently  obferved. 

The  labia  cover  all  the  other  external  organs  of  generation, 
which,  by  this  means,  are  conftantly  moiftened  with  a mucous 
fluid,  preventing  the  effeCts  of  friftion,  and  preferving  the 
acute  fenfibility  of  the  parts.  In  the  ordinary  attitudes  of 
the  body,  thefe  organs  are  in  a ftate  of  mutual  contact,  and 


therefore  completely  conceal  the  parts  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding to  deferibe  : they  are  feparate  only  when  the  thighs 
are  thrown  widely  apart ; they  receive  an  extraordinary  deve- 
lopement  during  parturition,  and  thereby  increafe  the  capa- 
city of  the  vulva.  When  the  labia  are  feparated,  the  fol- 
lowing parts  may  be  obferved  in  fucceffion  from  above 
downwards : i . The  clitoris,  which  appears  as  a fmall  tu- 
bercle, more  or  lefs  prominent,  feparated  from  the  upper 
commiffure  of  the  labia  by  a fmall  fmooth  furface  : 2.  The 
nymphae,  alse  minores,  or  petites  levres,  arifing  from  the  in- 
ferior lateral  parts  of  the  clitoris,  delcending  and  diverging 
as  they  defeend,  and  loft  on  the  Tides  of  the  opening  of  the 
vagina:  3.  A triangular  furface  flightly  concave,  bounded 
above  by  the  clitoris,  below  by  the  meatus  urinarius,  on 
the  fides  by  the  nymphae,  and  fometimes  called  veftibulum  : 
4.  The  meatus  urinarius,  fttuatedpbout  one  inch  below  the 
clitoris : 5.  The  orifice  of  the  vagina,  with  the  hymen,  or 
carunculac  myrtiformes,  placed  immediately  under  the  meatus : 
6.  The  foffa  navicularis,  a fmall  tranfverfe  depreffion,  fepa- 
rating  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  from  the  frenulum  : 7.  The 
frenulum,  or  pofterior  commiffure  of  the  labia  ; behind 
which  is  the  perineum.  The  clitoris  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  the  vulva,  and  forms  a reddilh  (lightly  elevated  tu- 
bercle, which  ordinarily  does  not  exceed  the  level  of  the 
labia.  Its  figure  is  obtufely  conical,  fomething  like  that  of 
the  end  of  the  penis  ; this  is  called  the  glans  clitoridis,  and 
is  covered  by  a loofe  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  vulva,  and  named  preputium  clitoridis.  Befides,  the 
difference  of  its  fize,  the  want  of  a perforation  at  the 
extremity,  fufficiently  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  penis.  A 
frnall  part  only  of  the  organ  appears  on  external  examination; 
the  larger  portion,  which  is  concealed,  and  can  be  brought 
into  view  only  by  diffedtion,  lies  over  the  vagina,  and  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  bears  a great  analogy  to  the 
penis,  as  it  confiits  of  two  crura  or  corpora  cavernofa,  with 
eredxor  mulcles.  Thefe  ariie  from  the  inner  and  even  pof- 
terior furface  of- the  rami  of  the  offa  innominata  ; afeend,, 
approaching  to  each  other,  and  unite  into  a fmall  cylindrical 
body,  terminating  in  an  obtufe  extremity,  called  the  glans. 
Thefe  crura  are  made  up  of  a firm  fibrous  membrane,  con- 
fufedwith  the  periofteum,  forming  a tube  filled  with  a cellular 
or  fpongy  fubftance,  into  which  blood  is  effufed  from  the  ar- 
teries, to  be  again  taken  up  by  the  veins,  as  in  the  penis. 
There  is  a complete  feptum  between  the  two  crura,  fo  that 
they  are  dittindft  throughout.  The  fpongy  fubftance  of  the 
crura  is  more  denfe  than  in  the  penis,  and  confequently  admits 
of  lefs  diftention  ; hence  the  fize  of  the  organ  is  not  greatly 
increafed  in  the  erett  ftate. 

The  erector  clitoridis  mufcle  is  analogous  in  every  refpedt 
to  the  eredlor  penis  of  the  male  ; its  origin,  termination,  and 
probably  ufe,  are  fimilar,  but  the  fize  is  fmaller  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  crus.  It  arifes  from  the  inner  furface  of 
the  ifehium,  afeends  and  paffes  forwards,  and  is  implanted  in 
a tendinous  form,  in  the  inferior  and  pofterior  extremity  of  the 
crus  clitoridis. 

The  fubftance  of  the  glans  is  not  different  from  that  of 
the  body  of  the  clitoris,  as  there  is  notufethra  in  this  organ, 
and  confequently  no  peculiar  corpus  cavernofum.  It  is 
rounded  above  and  flightly  bifid  below.  The  loofe  and 
folded  prepuce  covers  it  above  and  at  the  fides,  but  not  be- 
low, being  attached  to  the  two  fides  of  the  flit,  by  which  the 
part  is  marked  in  this  fltuation.  A white,  friable,  febaceous, 
and  concreting  fubftance,,  fimilar  to  that  formed  by  the  glan- 
dulse  odoriferae  of  the  penis,  is  depoiited  under  the  preputium 
clitoridis. 

This  fecretion,  being  liable  to  accumulate,  and  becoming  ir- 
ritating in  warm  countries,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  analogous 
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fubftarce  in  the  male,  has  given  rife  to  a fimilar  operation  of 
circumcifion  in  girls  in  feveral  parts  of  Africa  and  Afia. 
Niebulir  enjoyed  the  very  rare  opportunity  of  feeing  the 
pudenda  of  an  Arabian  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  circumcifed ; he  drew  the  parts  from  the  life,  and 
brought  the  reprefentatior,  home  with  him.  See  his  Befch- 
reibung  von  Arabien,  p.  77.  et  feq. 

The  clitoris  correfponds  above  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  to 
which  it  is  fixed  by  a kind  of  fufpenfory  ligament  ; below  to 
the  urethra,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a loole  cellular  tiflue. 

It  refcmbles  the  penis  in  its  acute  fenfibility  : “ fenfus 
mire  vehemens  eft,  ut  tota  crura  ab  ejus  particulse  follicita- 
tione  contrcmifcant,  feminaeque  totae  extra  feponantur,  ni- 
hilque  pofiint  proco  negare.  Qute  extra  venerem,  in  cafta 
femina  parva  fuerat,  fed  etiam  modo  arrigit  et  intumefcit, 
ut  prepofteroe  veneri  infervire  poffit,  multoque  ufu  ejus  tur- 
pitudinis  denique  moles  ejus  augctur,  ut  omnia  membra  lo- 
lent,  quibus  niultum  utimur.  Qua:  caufa  videtur  fuiffe,  cur 
oricntales  populi,  accurati  caftitatis  muliebris  cuftodes,  hanc 
particulam  in  nuper  natis  puellis  amputaverint,  aut  certe  ferro 
decurtaverint.’’  Element.  Phyfiol.  lib.  28.  § 20.  We  have 
made  fome  obfervations,  concerning  fine  occafional  increafe 
in  fize  of  this  part,  in  the  remarks  on  hermaphrodites. 

The  nymphae  are  two  membranous  folds,  connefted  above 
to  the  preputium  clitoridis,  and  defcending  about  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  aperture  of  the  vagina.  They  arc  thin  and 
flattened,  broadeft  in  the  middle,  and  narrower  at  the  two 
extremities.  Their  external  furface  correfponds  to  the  in- 
fideof  the  labia,  while  the  internal,  approximating  above  to 
that  of  the  oppofite  fide,  correfponds  below  to  the  meatus 
urinarius  and  orifice  of  the  vagina.  Their  adherent  edge  is 
tolerably  thick  ; while  the  loofe  margin  is  thin  and  convex : 
the  latter  is  fometimes  wrinkled  or  notched,  fo  as  to  have  oc- 
calioned  a comparifon  of  the  part  to  a cock’s  comb.  The 
fuperior  extremity  arifes  from  the  preputium  or  glans  cli- 
toridis : the  inferior  ends  at  the  fide  of  the  vagina.  They 
are  fmootliand  of  a red  colour  in  young  women,  and  acquire 
a darker  hue  in  older  fubjects,  and  particularly  fuch  as  have 
had  children.  They  are  'orrned  of  duplicatures  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  vulva,  filled  internally  with  a cellular  fub- 
ftance,  free  from  fat:  and  they  contain  febaceous  glands, 
the  excretory  duffs  of  which  form  very  obvious  pores  : 
they  differ  very  much  in  fize.  Ordinarily,  they  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  labia,  when  approximated.  Some- 
times they  form  fcarcely  perceptible  prominences,  while  at 
others  they  are  very  large,  and  hang  down  between  the  la- 
bia, fo  as  to  form  an  inconvenient  obftruftion  to  the  fexual 
functions  ; in  this  cafe  their  furface  is  irregular,  being 
grooved  and  tuberculated.  Such  formations  are  more  fre- 
quent in  the  inhabitants  of  warm  chmates,  where  it  is  not 
unufual  to  cut  off  fome  part  of  them;  and  the  operation  is 
even  occafionally  praftifed  in  European  countries.  Fre- 
quently one  is  larger  than  the  other.  They  poffefs  confider- 
able  fenfibility.  The  chief  ufe  afiigned  to  them  is  that  of 
affifling,  by  their  developement,  the  enlargement  of  the  vulva 
during  parturition  : the  diftention  of  the  parts  by  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  child  deftroying  tire  fold.  The  name  of  nymphae 
was  given  to  them  from  a fuppofition  that  they  regujatethe 
jet  of  urine  ; but  as.  women  evacuate  this  fluid  with  the 
thighs  apart,  and  as  the  direction  of  the  ftream  feems  to  de- 
pend fo  entirely  on  that  of  the  urethra,  we  cannot  adopt  this 
fuppofition.  And  we  are  further  confirmed  in  reje&ing  the 
opinion  by  the  exiftence  of  thefe  folds  in  many  animals  where 
they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ftream  of  urine. 

We  have  nothing  further  10  fay  concerning  the  veftibu- 
lum,  except  that  the  furface  is  fmooth,  and  that  it  is  termi- 
nated below  by  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  which  is  about 
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three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch  from  the  clitoris.  The 
defeription  of  this  canal,  and  its  termination,  will  be  found, 
together  with  that  of  the  female  bladder,  under  the  article 
Kidney. 

Immediately  under  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  the  en- 
trance of  the  vagina,  called  fometimes  the  os  externum  uteri  ; 
the  diameter  and  appearance  of  which  vary  very  confiderably 
in  different  individuals.  In  virgins  this  opening  is  very 
narrow ; it  is  broader  after  the  fexual  aft  has  been  performed, 
and  moll  ample  in  women  who  have  had  many  children. 
The  narrownefs  in  the  fir  ft  cafe  arifes  from  the  prefence  of 
a duplicature  of  the  mucous  membrane,  called  the  hymen, 
which  contracts  the  opening  fo  confiderably,  that  marriage 
cannot  be  confummated  without  its  being  ruptured  ; hence, 
after  this  laceration,  the  entrance  of  the  canal  is  more  free. 
As  the  parts  are  vafcular  and  fenfible,  moreorlefs  bleeding 
and  pain  generally  attend  this  dilatation  of  the  aperture ; and 
thefe  circumftances  are  expefted  in  fome  countries  as  the 
necefiary  proofs  of  virginity  in  the  bride.  However,  they  do 
not  always  attend  the  firft  coition  ; and  it  fhould  feem,  by 
the  following  quotation,  that  the  exiftence  of  the  hymen 
hangs  by  a very  {lender  thread  ; “ L’hymen,  pendant  le 
premier  age,  eft  tres  mince,  fc  rempt  facilement  et  fe  de- 
truit,  lorfqu’on  effuie  avec  trop  peu  de  mcnagement  les  par- 
ties exterieures  de  la  generation,  foit  lorfque  1’enfant  lui- 
meme,  avec  ou  fans  intention,  contrafle  des  habitudes  Lc-f- 
biennes,  prepare  et  difpofe  ainfi  aux  plaifirs  folitaires,  des 
organes  qui  font  a peine  cbouchcs.”  Moreau  Hift.  de  la 
Femme,  tom.  1.  p.  53. 

The  hymen  is  a duplicature  of  the  fame  membrane  which 
lines  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  and  has  the  fame  texture 
and  properties.  It  is  foft,  red,  vafcular,  and  fenfible.  The 
pofterior  furface  is  reticulated,  as  the  columns  of  the  vagina 
terminate  on  it.  Its  fize  and  figure  vary  very  confiderably. 
Generally  it  has  the  fhape  of  a crefcent,  with  the  concavity- 
turned  upwards  or  forwards.  The  convex  edge  is  attached, 
the  concave  loofe  ; the  former  is  fixed  to  the  inferior  part 
and  fides  of  the  vagina,  the  latter  is  turned  towards  the 
urethra.  The  orifice  of  the  vagina,  in  the  virgin,  is  the 
fpace  bounded  in  front  or  above  by  the  meatus  urinarius, 
below  or  behind,  and  at  the  fides,  by  the  loofe  concave 
edge  of  the  hymen.  The  dimenfions  of  this  opening  nuift 
depend  therefore  on  the  breadth  of  the  hymen,  which  differs 
much  in  different  individuals  : ordinarily,  it  will  admit  the 
little  finger  without  any  ftretching.  This  crcfcented  or  fal- 
ciform figure  of  the  hymen  is  feen  only  when  the  labia  are 
drawn  apart,  and  the  fides  of  the  vagina  gently  ftretched ; 
for  in  the  ordinary  attitudes,  the  membrane  is  thrown  into 
longitudinal  folds,  the  fides  of  the  vagina  coming  into  con- 
tafl  with  each  other,  fo  that  the  entrance  of  the  canal  is 
completely  (hut.  However,  the  fpace  left  between  the 
urethra  and  the  edge  of  the  membrane  will  always  allow 
the  efcape  of  the  mcnftrual  difeharge.  The  lower  part  of 
the  hymen  is  the  broadeft,  and  the  horns  of  the  crefcent, 
where  they  advance  along  the  fides  of  the  aperture,  grew 
gradually  narrower,  until  they  are  completely  loft. 

Sometimes  the  hymen  is  continued  under  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  fo  as  to  form  a complete  membranous  circle,  per« 
forated  in  the  middle,  inftead  of  a crefcent.  Indeed  Halley, 
and  many  other  very  accurate  anatomifts,  have  found  the 
fold,  when  the  parts  were  carefully  examined  in  water,  ge- 
nerally continued  under  the  urethra  ; but  very  narrow  at 
that  part.  In  more  rare  cafes  the  hymen  is  an  imperforate 
circular  membrane,  attached  to  t;he  edge  of  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina  in  every  part,  fo  as  to  clofe  the  canal  completely. 
Such  females  have  been  termed  atrote , by  a word  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  figftifying  imperforate.  As  there  ie 
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no  aperture  in  fuch  cafes  for  the  difcharge  of  the  menftrual 
fluid,  it  accumulates  in  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and  mull  be 
evacuated  by  a furgical  operation,  confiding  of  a pun&ure 
of  the  hymen.  For  the  various  appearances  which  this 
part  exhibits  in  different  individuals,  the  reader  may  confult 
J.  G.  F.  Tolbeng,  de  varietate  hymenum,  Hah  1791,  4to. 

It  has  generally  been  afferted,  that  the  hymen  does  not 
exift  in  quadrupeds  ; but  the  ftatement  of  Cuvier,  in  his 
Legons  d’ Anat.  comparee,  tom.  5,  legon  29,  feed.  ii.  art.  2, 
renders  this  point  very  doubtful.  The  general  opinion  of 
its  non-exiffence  in  the  other  mammalia  befides  man,  and 
the  circumftance  of  its  being  found  in  women  only,  at  a par- 
ticular period  of  life,  and  even  then  not  univerfally,  have 
led  many  anatomifts  to  deny  its  exiflence  in  the  human  fub- 
jeft.  But  the  faft  is  fo  clearly  proved  by  the  concurrent 
teflimonies  of  all  modern  anatomifts,  who  have  enjoyed  con- 
iiderable  opportunities  of  diffeftion,  that  we  wonder  to  find 
Buffon  full  conceding  the  point ; any  of  his  anatomical  friends 
might  furely  have  convinced  him  by  ocular  proof.  Though 
we  are  fully  convinced,  by  repeated  obfervation,  that  Buf- 
fon’s  opinion  is  incorreft  in  point  of  fadl,  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  eloquence  with  which  he  inveighs  againft  the 
difgraceful  opinions  and  pra&ices  which  have  prevailed  on 
this  fubjett.  “ Les  homines,”  fays  he,  “jaloux  desprimautes 
en  tout  genre,  ont  toujours  fait  grand  cas  de  tout  ce  qu’ils 
ont  cru  pouvoir  poffeder  exclufivement  et  les  premiers  : e’eft 
cette  efpece  de  folie,  qui  a fait  un  etre  reel  de  la  virginite 
des  filles.  La  virginitd,  qui  eft  un  etre  moral,  ,une  vertu 
qui  ne  confide  que  dans  la  purete  du  cceur,  eft  devenue  un 
objet  phyfique  dont  tous  les  homines  fe  font  occupes  ; _ ils 
ont  etabli  fur  cela  des  opinions,  des  ufages,  des  ceremonies, 
des  fuperftitions,  et  merne  des  jugemens  et  des  peines  ; les 
abus  les  plus  illicites,  les  coutumes  les  plus  defhonnetes  ont 
<Ste  autorifees  ; on  a foumis  a l’examen  de  matrones  igno- 
rantes,  et  expofe  aux  yeux  de  medecins  prevenus,  les  par- 
ties les  plus  fccretes  de  la  nature,  fans  fonger  qu’une  pareille 
indecence  eft  un  attentat  contre  la  virginite  ; que  e’eft  la 
violer  que  de  chercher  a la  reconnoitre  ; que  toute  fituation 
honteufe,  tout  ctat  indecent,  dont  une  fille  eft  obligee  de 
rongir  interieurement,  eft  une  vraie  defloration.  Je  nefpere 
pas°reuflir  a detruire  les  prejuges  ridicules  qu’on  s’ell  formes 
fur  ce  fujet;  les  cliofes,  qui  font  plaifir  a croire,  feront 
toujours  crues,  quelque  vaines  et  quelque  deraifonnables 
qu’eiles  puiffent  etre  ; cependant,  comme  dans  une  hiftoire 
on  rapporte  non  feulement  la  fuite  des  evenemens,  et  les  cir- 
conftances  des  faits,  mais  auffi  l’origine  des  opinions  et  des* 
erreurs  dominantes,  j’ai  cru  que  dans  l’hiftoire  de  l’homme 
je  ne  pourrois  me  difpenfer  de  parlcr  de  1’idole  favorite  a la- 
quelle  il  facrifie,  d’examiner  quelles  peuvent  etre  les  raifons 
dc  fon  culte,  et  de  rechercher  ii  la  virginite  eft  un  etre  reel, 
ou  fi  ce  n’eft  qu’une  divinite  fabulcufe.” 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  explain  the  ufe  or  purpofes  of  this 
membrane,  as  to  eftablifn  the  fact  of  its  exiftence.  The 
partifans  of  final  caufes  have  been  much  puzzled  in  attempt- 
ing to  difplay  the  wifdom  or  goednefs  of  the  Creator,  as 
evinced  in  this  part  of  our  anatomy,  and  have . as  yet 
afiigned  no  rational  explanation  of  it.  We  fubjoin  from 
Haller  a ftatement  of  the  commonly  received’  notions, 
which,  however,  appear  to  ourfelves  entirely  unfatisfactory. 
<<  Vix  tamen  dutches,  cum  folo  in  homine  fit  repertus,  etiam 
ad  morales  fines  ei  effe  conceffum  fignum  pudicitise,  quo  et 
vitium  illatum  cognofcatur,  et  pura  virgo  decus  fuum  poflit 
tueri,  et  ipfe  maritus  de  caftitate  fponfae  facile  convincatur, 
eo  facilius,  quod  prceterca  in  illibata  virgine  vagina  angufta 
fit.  Etfi  enim  pofiit  fieri,  ut  laxus,  ut  parvus  fit  hymen, 
atque  prima  venus  aliquando  abfque  fanguine  abfoivatur, 
jicque  hymen  rumpatur  ; etfi  artiftcii  porro  in  parum  pudica 
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femina  fanguis  pofiit  elici  ; etfi  tenerce  virgines  aliquando 
etiam  in  altero  coitu  fanguinem  reddant,  et  menfes  fluentes 
vaginam  laxant ; tamen  in  univerfem  debet  prima  venus 
cruenta  effe,  eoque  figno  puder  virgineus  adferi,  cum  vix 
pofiit  plena  venus  obtineri,  quin  fuperior  margo  partis  ma- 
joris  hymenis  laceratur.  Quare  et  mofaics  leges,  et  mul- 
torum  populorum  confuetudo,  hoc  fignum  fervata;  caftitatis 
et  requirunt  et  oftentant,  et  de  exemplis  in  virginibus  etiam 
pene  trigenariis  certus  fum,  quae  infignem  in  prima  venere 
fanguinis  jadturam  lunt  paffes.”  Elem.  Phyfiol.  lib.  28, 
fedt.  2,  $.  27. 

After  the  hymen  has  been  torn,  the  entrance  of  the  vagina 
prefents  fome  flefhy  prominent  tubercles,  called  caruneuhe 
myrtiformes,  and  varying  in  number  and  fize.  Thefe  are 
generally  confidei-ed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  lacerated  mem- 
brane ; “ et  corrupts  adeo  pudicitioe  indicia.’’  The 

carunculae  are  generally  largeft  at  the  fides  of  the  vagina, 
where  the  hymen  is  narrowed  ; fo  that  all  thefe  prominences 
cannot  well  be  referred  to  the  origin  juft  mentioned.  Some 
are  found  behind  the  hymen,  and  exift  previoufly  to  the 
laceration  of  that  membrane : thefe  are  the  prominent, 
obtufe,  and  callous  apices  of  the  columns  of  the  vagina. 
Laltly,  there  are  projections  at  the  termination  of  the  mu- 
cous dud/ts,  which  may  be  enumerated  among  thefe  carun- 
culce  : and  warts  are  fometimes  formed  in  this  fituation. 
Whatever  their  origin  may  be,  we  find  from  two  to  five  or 
fix  rounded  and  firm,  or  thin  and  loofe  prominences,  of  a 
red  or  livid  colour,  about-  the  entrance  of  the  vagina. 

The  frenulum,  or  fourchette,  is  a cutaneous  fold  of  a cref- 
cent  fliape,  with  the  concavity  upwards,  placed  behind  and 
below  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  vifible  in  the  virgin  ftate, 
when  the  fides  of  the  vulva  are  drawn  apart,  but  not  well 
marked  when  the  parts  are  collapfed.  It  lies  between  the 
two  labia,  not  quite  at  the  lower  extremities,  and  is  ex- 
tended almoft  to  the  nymphse,  protecting  in  fome  degree  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina.  It  is  near  to  the  hymen,  which  it 
refembles  in  fome  refpects.  The  at  of  copulation  does  not 
injure  it,  but  repeated  parturitions  entirely  efface  it.  A 
very  manifeft  tranfverfe  cavity,  named  the  foffa  navicularis, 
is  intercepted  between  the  frenulum,  the  hymen,  and  the 
labia  ; and  this  cavity  is  loft  of  courfe  when  the  frenulum 
difappears,  fo  that  it  may  not  be  recognizable  in  married  ■ 
women. 

A mucous  membrane,  by  which  the  genital  and  urinary 
organs  are  united  in  the  female,  is  continued  over  all  the 
parts  contained  in  the  vulva,  and  even  forms  many  of  them. 
It  arifes  on  the  loofe  convex  edges  of  the  labia,  and  at  their 
commiffures  ; covers  the  internal  furface  of  thefe  folds,  the 
fpace  below  their  anterior  commiffure,  and  the  foffa  navi- 
cularis, then  forms  the  nymphas  and  preputium  clitoridis, 
covers  -the  veftibulum,  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the 
urethra,  and  with  that  of  the  vagina,  after  forming  the 
hymen  or  carunculte  myrtiformes.  It  is  conneted  to  the 
fubjace.nt  parts  by  a copious  and  loofe  cellular  texture,  in 
which,  generally  Ipeaking,  there  is  very  little  fat.  Its 
colour  is  of  a tolerably  bright  red  in  young  women  ; but  it 
affumes  darker  (hades  in  more  advanced  ages,  particularly 
when  the  fexual  functions  have  been  much  exercifed.  The 
texture  of  the  integuments  changes  gradually  into  this  mu- 
cous furface,  fo  that  there  is  no  abrupt  line  of  diftintion, 
and  ari  epidermis  can  be  diftintly  demonftrated  at  its  origin. . 
The  colour  proves  that  it  is  copioufiy  fuppiied  with  blood. 
The  membrane  is  foft  on  its  furface,  and  plentifully  bedewed 
with  a mucous  fluid,  poured  out  from  fmall  tubes,  which 
commence  by  open  orifices,  and  run  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  membrane,  where  they  terminate  by  cul-ce-facs.  Thefe, 
vvlfich  are  called  lacuna;,  are  fimilar  to  what  we  have  de- 
ferred 
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{bribed  in  the  male  urethra,  and  they  have  been  very  minutely 
inveftigated  by  Haller.  He  defcribes  fome  fmall  ones,  to 
the  number  of  feven  or  eight,  between  the  clitoris  and  ure- 
thra ; and  others  confiderably  larger,  on  each  fide  of  the 
urethra,  admitting  a fine  probe  for  the  length  of  fome  lines. 
There  are  alfo  two  or  three  large  lacunx  on  each  fide  of  the 
vagina,  admitting  bridles  for  half  an  inch  or  more.  Nothing 
of  a glandular  itrufture  can  be  detected  about  thefe  parts  ; 
the  lacunae  feem  to  produce  the  mucus  here  as  in  the  male 
urethra.  Thefe  parts,  together  with  other  lacunae  fituated 
in  the  urethra,  are  the  fources  of  the  fluid  by  which  the 
female  organs  are  lubricated : the  circumftances,  under  which 
it  is  effufed,  are  thus  mentioned  by  Haller ; “ mucus,  quam 
feminx  in  venerem  ardentes  profundunt,  aut  in  coitu,  aut  a 
turpi  friftione,  aut  demum,  11am  reperiuntur  muheres  ejus 
nature,  ad  cor.fpeftum  formofi  amatique  juvenis.”  Flem. 
phyfiol.  lib,  28.  p.  88. 

This  membrane  enjoys  a high  degree  of  fenflbility,  and 
appears  in  part  to  be  the  feat  of  that  peculiar  modification 
of  fenfation  experienced  in  coition.  Its  extraordinary  dila- 
tation in  parturition,  and  the  recovery  of  its  former  fize, 
{hew  that  it  po defies  extenfibility  and  contractility. 

Sometimes  the  labia  are  united  at  their  convex  edges,  and 
the  urine  efcapes  by  a fmall  opening  towards  their  upper  end. 
The  line  of  feparation  can  be  eaiily  recognized  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  and  a very  flight  incifion  is  fufficient  to  bring  the  parts 
to  their  ordinary  Hate.  The  nymplue  may  be  fimilarly  cir- 
cumllanced.- 

We  have  mentioned  already,  that  the  women  of  hot  coun- 
tries generally  have  large  nymphx  ; it  would  not  be  right  to 
pafs  unnoticed  the  peculiarity  of  formation  aferibed  to  the 
Hottentot  women.  Travellers  have  related  that  the  fexual 
organs  are  covered,  in.  thefe  females,  by  a natural  kind  of 
apron,  i.  e.  by  an  extenfion  of  the  {kin  from  the  pubes.  Ten 
Rhvne,  who  had  opportunities  of  perfanal  obfervation,  ex- 
plains the  faft  by  an  unufually  large  fize  of  the  nymphae  (de 
promontorio  bonx  fpei,  p.  33.);  but  this  does  not  agree 
with  the  ftatement  of  Le  Vaillant,  who  feems  to  have  taken 
confiderable  pains  to  afeertain  the  truth.  He  reprefents  it 
as  an  enlargement  of  the  labia,  produced  by  artificial  means, 
from  a whimfical  notion  of  beauty.  “ Thefe  organs,' ’ fays 
he,  “ may  be  extended  to  the  length  of  nine  inches,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  individual,  or  the  perfeverance  with  which 
{lie  endeavours  to  bring  to  perfection  this  very  fingular  per- 
fonal  decoration.  1 law  a young  girl,  fifteen  years  old,  in 
whom  they  were  already  four  inches  lor  g.  They  are 
brought  to  that  fize  by  rubbing  and  drawing  them,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  procefs  ; the  affair  is  completed  by 
iufpending  weights  from  the  parts.  I have  faid  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  tafte,  a .»  range  kind  of  whim  ; in  the  horde,  where 
I was,  there  were  only  four  vvomen,  and  the  young  girl, 
whom  I have  juft  mentioned,  in  this  ridiculous  Hate.”  The 
account  given  by  Me  firs.  Peron  and  Lefucur,  in  a memoir 
addrelfed  to  the  national  inftitute,  feems  to  differ  fomewhat 
from  the  ftatement  of  Le  Vaillant,  but  this  perhaps  arifes 
only  from  the  mode  of  defeription.  They  fay  that  the  part 
is  an  appendage  of  the  labia,  85  centimetres  in  length  in  an 
adult,  adhering  above,  where  it  is  narrowed,  to  the  fuperior 
commiffure  of  the  labia,  in  front  of  the  clitoris,  and  divided 
into  two  lobes,  which,  approximated  to  each  other,  cover 
the  vulva.  It  coniifts  of  a foft,  wrinkled,  and  very  ex- 
tenfile  {kin,  entirely  free  from  hair,  rather  redder  than  the 
reft  of  the  integuments,  and  fufceptible  or  corrugation,  like 
the  ferotum  of  man.”  (Cuvier,  tom.  5.  p.  125.)  Steller 
mentions  fome  peculiarity,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Hottentots, 
in  the  Kamtfchatkan  women.  See  Iris  Befchreibung  von 
Kamtkhatkaa,  p.  30c. 


The  internal  Organs  of  Generation.—  The  vagina,  or  ca  iahs 
uteri,  is  a membranous  canal,  extending  with  a very  flight  ob- 
liquity from  below  upwards,  and  from  before  backwards, 
from  the  vulva  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Its  anterior  pofi- 
tion  is  nearly  tranfverfe  ; the  pofterior  afeezds  towards  the 
uterus.  It  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  inferior  aperture  of  the 
pelvis,  between  the  urethra  and  bladder,  which  are  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  reftum  which  is  behind.  The  ordinary 
length  of  the  canal  is  from  five  to  fix  inches,  and  the  breadth 
one  inch  ; but  as  it  is  very  extenfile,  thefe  dimenfions  are 
fubjeft  to  change.  It  is  narrower,  but  at  the  fame  time 
longer  in  the  virgin,  than  in  married  vvomen  ; during  parturi- 
tion its  fize  is  equal  to  that  of  the  child’s  head  ; it  is  very 
capacious  after  delivery,  fo  as  to  be  three  inches  in  diameter  ; 
but  it  foon  regains  its  previous  fize,  never  however  returning 
to  the  narrownefs  of  the  virgin  {late.  Its  form  is  nearly 
cylindrical,  but  fomewhat  flattened  towards  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity. It  is  {lightly  bent  towards  the  pubes  ; its  two  ex- 
tremities are  obliquely  truncated,  lo  that  the  anterior  fur- 
face  is  fliorter  than  the  pofterior.  We  {hall  deferibe  in  it  an 
external  and  an  internal  furface,  and  two  extremities. 

The  external  furface  may  be  divided  into  an  anterior,  a 
pofterior,  and  two  lateral  regions.  The  anterior,  Hoping 
upwards  and  {lightly  concave,  correfponds  to  the  bladder 
and  urethra,  being  connected  to  the  former  by  a loofe  cellular 
texture,  and  very  intimately  united  with  the  latter  by  a denfe 
and  firm  fubftance.  The  pofterior  region,  Hoping  from 
above  and  behind  downwards  and  forwards,  is  gently  con- 
vex, and  correfponds  to  the  reftum  ; its  fuperior  half,  being 
covered  by  the  peritoneum,  is  Amply  contiguous  to  the  intef- 
tine  ; while  the  inferior  part,  poffeffing  no  fuch  covering,  is 
connefted  to  the  inteftine  by  cellular  fubftance.  This  con- 
necting medium  is  much  loofer  above  than  below  ; and  in 
the  latter  fituation  it  is  difficult  to  feparate  the  two  organs 
without  cutting  one  or  the  other.  The  lateral  regions  are 
narrower  than  the  parts  juft  deferibed,  and  furrounded  by 
much  cellular  fubftance.  They  correfpond  to  the  ureters,  to 
the  plexus  formed  by  the  blood-veflels  of  the  uterus  and  va- 
gina, and  below  to  the  levatores  ani.  The  internal  furface 
of  the  organ  prefents  a vaft  number  of  folds  and  promi- 
nences, which  make  it  irregular  throughout.  Thefe  callous 
rugoftties  exhibit  a rnoft  elegant  arrangement  in  the  foetus 
and  in  the  virgin  ; they  are  confufed  and  partially  obliterated 
by  parturition,  but  are  very  foon  reftored,  and  may  often 
be  very  diftinftly  obferved  even  in  old  women.  In  fome 
fubjefts,  however,  the  whole  vagina  is  nearly  fmooth.  The 
half  of  the  canal  next  to  the  uterus  contains  the  feweft  and 
leaft  remarkable  irregularities ; the  folds  here  are  foft,  rnoftly 
tranfverfe,  but  fometimes  partly  oblique.  Thefe  promi- 
nences are  jagged  laminx,  ending  in  a thin  edge,  turned  to- 
wards the  opening  of  the  vagina,  differing  in  fize  and  va- 
rioufly  interwoven  with  each  other.  On  the  anterior  half 
of  the  canal  are  raifed  two  prominent  columns  ; an  anterior 
and  a pofterior  one.  Thefe  are  befet  with  hard  and  nearly 
cartilaginous  warty  prominences,  clofely  arranged,  of  a 
roundilh  figure,  and  circumfcribed  by  grooves.  The  ante- 
rior column  is  the  largelt,  and  correfponds  to  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra.  Frequently  this  is  bifid  towards  the  front,  and 
its  two  portions,  joined  by  tranfverfe  rugae,  end  in  the  hy- 
men The  front  end  of  this  column  fometimes  proje&s  like 
a papilla  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  pofterior  fmaller 
column  is  exactly  oppofite  to  the  anterior,  and  correfponds 
to  the  re  ft  uni ; fometimes  it  is  hardly  diftinguifhable.  This 
ends  alfo  in  tire  hymen,  and  in  fome  inftances  projefts  an- 
teriorly like  the  anterior  column,  but  lefs  confiderably. 
From  each  of  thefe  columns,  hard,  cartilaginous,  tranfverfe 
or  oblique  folds  are  extended ; they  projeft  downwards, 
G 2 have 
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have  a jagged  edge,  and  are  mixed  with  verrucas  and  other 
lefs  prominent  lafninse  in  various'  directions.  Between  the 
3two  columns  is  a reticulated  furface,  formed  from  the  tranf- 
vcrie  productions.  The  ufe  of  this  ftruftiire  does  not  feem 
very  obvious.  It  may  poffibly  facilitate  the  dilatation  of  the 
organ.  “Voluptatem  et  ateritum  augere  crederes,  nifi  in 
uteri  cervice  fimiles  valvules  redirent.  ArClant  tamen  emi- 
nendo  vaginam  ; et  inferior  columna  parti  gdandis  frenulo 
vicinse  occurrit.  Senfilem  vaginam  etiam  facere  credas, 
quae  ob  has  valvulas  et  ipfa  magis  confricetur.  Infenfilem 
tamen  fuiffe  lego.”  Haller,  Elem.  Phyfiol.  lib.  28. 

All  the  generative  apparatus  abounds  with  mucus,  and 
this  moifture  is  obvioufly  convenient  in  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  part.  In  the  fcetus  it  appears  as  a whitilh  milky 
kind  of  fluid  ; and  it  is  a true  mucus  in  the  adult.  The 
iiuor  albus  and  gonorrhoea  feem  to  be  merely  a difeafed  ftate 
of  this  fecretion.  Rotind  livid  fpots  are  frequently  obferved 
on  the  fmooth  part  of  the  vagina,  near  the  uterus  ; their 
eaufe  and  nature  are  unknown.  Numerous  pores  are  ob- 
fervable  among  the  folds  and  rugae  of  the  vagina.  Eufta- 
chius  noticed  finufes  in  the  membrane  ; i.  e.  tolerably  large 
flits,  fometimes  ramified,  and  containing  mucus.  No  glands 
can  be  difcovered  in  the  organ. 

The  fuperior  extremity  of  the  vagina  is  united  to  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.-  It  embraces  the  lat- 
ter organ  obliquely,  fo  that  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
vagina  is  nearer  to  the  os  uteri,  and  the  pofterior  is  more  re- 
mote from  it ; and  the  vacuity  between  the  vagina  and  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  extends  higher  behind  than  before.  The 
inferior  extremity  occupies  the  lower  and  pofterior  portion 
of  the  vulva,  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  ends  there  by  the 
orifice  which  we  have  already  dc-fcribed.  The  fides  of  the 
vagina  poffefs  confiderable  thicknefs  and  ftrength.  The 
upper  half  of  its  pofterior  furface  is  covered  by  peritoneum. 
The  chief  fitbftance  of  the  canal  is  a thick,  clofe,  and  firm 
texture  of  a greyilh  colour,  poflefling  large  veflels,  and 
having  fibres  in  various  directions,  fo  as  to  give  it  fomewhat 
of  a mufcular  appearance.  It  appears  to  be  continuous 
above  with  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus.  Below  it  is  fur- 
rosnded  by  a kind  of  corpus  cavernofum,  of  about  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  two  lines  in  thicknefs,  compofed  apparently 
of  veins,  and  called  the  plexus  retiformis.  A determination 
takes  place  to  this  pavt  at  the  time  of  copulation,  and  it 
experiences  a kind  of  fwelling  analogous  to  erection.  On  the 
whole,  the  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  not  fo  thick,  as  the 
diftention  which  it  experiences  in  parturition  might  lead  us 
to  expeCti  Excepting  where  it  is  covered  by  the  perito- 
neum, and  by  the  plexus  retiformis,  the  furface  is  furrounded 
by  a copious  cellular  fubftance,  containing  many  vafcular 
ramifications. 

The  vital  properties  of  the  fides  of  the  vagina  are  not  well 
underftood.  Some  aferibe  to  it  a contraCtile  power,  exercifed, 
as  it  is  faid,  in  coition,  and  felt  by  the  hand  when  introduced 
in  the  procefles  of  midwifery.  The  phenomena  of  parturi- 
tion fhew  that  it  pofiefles  iii  a high  degree  the  powers  of  cx- 
tenfion  and  fubfequent  contraction. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  canal  is  lined  by  a mucous 
membrane,  to  which  the  peculiar  tiflue  of  the  vagina  already 
mentioned  adheres  very  dofely.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
membrane  of  the  vulva  ; and,  after  lining  the  vagina,  is  ex- 
tended over  that  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  projeds 
into  the  canal,  and  communicates,  at  the  os  tineas,  with  the 
lining  of  the  uterus.  This  mucous  lining  forms  all  the  ine- 
qualities already  deferibed  ; it  is  thicker  near  the  vulva,  and 
grows  manifeftly  thinner  towards  the  uterus.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  canal  it  has  a red  colour,  which  changes 
farther  into  a grey  or  whitifh  caft,  diverfified  near  the  cervix 
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uteri  by  the  livid  fpots  already  mentioned,  which  give  it  a 
marbled  appearance.  The  almoft  cartilaginous  hardnefs  of 
the  membrane  in  feme  parts  is  peculiar  to  the  vagina,  as  well 
as  the  permanent  folds  in  its  ftrufture  ; in  other  mucous  rhem- 
branes  the  inequalities  are  occafioned  by  fome  external  eaufe, 
and  difappear  by  extenfion.'  Some  anatomifts  aferibe  an 
epidermis  to  the  vagina  ; but  this  point  is  doubtful.  The 
organs,  by  which  its  mucous  fluid  is  fecreted,  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

The  place  of  the  accelerator  urinas  of  the  male  fublect  is 
occupied  in  the  female  by  the  fphincter  vagina,  which  covers 
the  plexus  retiformis.  It  defeends  on  each  fide  from  the 
body  of  the  clitoris,  behind  the  eretftor  ; furrounds  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  vagina,  immediately  behind  the  la- 
bium, where  it  pofiefles  confiderable  breadth,  and  terminates 
below,  on  each  fide,  in  the  lateral  fibres  of  the  fphindler  ani. 
It  mull  have  the  power  of  contracting  the  front  orifice  of  the 
vagina. 

The  arteries  of  the  vagina  come  from  the  internal  iliac  ; 
its  veins  join  the  venous  plexus,  which  furrounds  the  canal. 
The  lymphatics  are  not  well  known  ; the  nerves  come  from 
the  facral  trunks. 

The  uterus  is  the  organ  in  which  the  fcetus  and  its  coverings 
are  contained  until  the  time  of  parturition.  It  is  almoft 
always  fingle  ; in  fome  rare  cafes  there  have  been  two  uteri. 
There  is  fome  variety  in  thefe  inftances  ; either  there  may  be 
two  uteri  and  two  vaginas  ; or  a fingle  vagina  divided  by  a 
feptum  in  its  whole  length,  or  only  in  its  upper  half ; or  one 
of  the  uteri  may  open  into  the  reftum,  and  the  other  into 
the  vagina.  In  fome  cafes  the  uterus  is  divided  internally 
by  a longitudinal  feptum,  either  confined  to  the  neck,  or 
prolonged  to  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  Sometimes  the  uterus 
is  altogether  deficient.  A vaft  number  of  references  to  au- 
thors who  have  related  examples  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
unufual  formations  may  be  feen  in  Voigtel’s  Pathclogifche 
Anatomic,  b.  iii.  p.  452 — 456. 

This  organ  is  fituated  in  the  pelvis,  behind  the  urinary 
bladdtv,  before  the  reftum,  below  the  convolutions  of  the 
ilium,  and  above  the  vagina.  Its  fituation  is  oblique,  the 
fundus  being  placed  upwards  and  rather  backwards,  the 
neck  downwards,  and  flightly  inclined  forwards.  Two- 
broad  folds  of  peritoneum,  named  the  ligamenta  lata  uteri, 
fix  it  to  the  fide  of  the  pelvis.  Other  ligaments  afiift  iri 
maintaining  this  vifeus  in  its  fituation  ; viz.  the  round,  the 
anterior,  and  the  pofterior  ligaments. 

The  "broad  ligaments  extend  from  the  fides  of  the  uterus 
to  the  fides  of  the  containing  cavity.  Together  with  the 
uterus  they  form  a complete  tranfverfe  partition,  dividing 
the  pelvis  into  an  anterior  and  a pofterior  cavity,  of  which 
the  former  and  fmalleft  contains  the  urinary  bladder,  the 
latter  and  largeft,  the  refium.  Thefe  ligaments  are  flat- 
tened from  before  backwards  and  quadrilateral.  Their  twO’ 
furfaces  are  fmooth,  and  unattached  ; the  anterior  being 
turned  direftly  forwards,  towards  the  bladder,  the  pofterior 
direftiy  backwards,  towards  the  reftiim.  The  upper  edge  is  • 
divided  into  two  prominent  lines  ; of  which  the  anterior  and 
higheft  contains  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  pofterior,  the  ovary 
and  its  ligament.  The  three  other  margins  are  adherent  ; 
the  inferior,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis ; the  external,  to 
the  fide  of  the  cavity  ; and  the  internal  to  the  lateral  margin 
of  the  uterus.  Thefe  ligaments  are  formed  by  two  layers  of 
-peritoneum,  between  which  are  placed  the  veflels  and  nerves 
of  the  uterus,  the  ovariaand  their  ligaments,  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  fome  cellular  fubftance.  They  fix  the  uterus  in 
its  fituation,  and  give  it  a covering,  in  proportion  as  it  in- 
creafes  in  ftze  during  pregnancy  ; they  confequently  become 
much  narrower  at  the  time;  in  the  latter  months,  indeed, 
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they  Ms  aimed  entirely  effaced,  fo  that  the  tubes  and  ovaries,, 
which  they  contained  before  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus, 
are  now  applied  immediately  to  the  lateral  and  inferior  parts 
of  the  uterus,  in  coniequence  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
organ  has  feparated  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum. 

The  anterior  ligaments  are  two  fmall  folds  formed  by 
the  peritoneum,  as  it  is  reflected  from  the  back  of  the 
bladder  to  the  front  of  the  uterus.  They  are  vifible  only 
when  the  two  vifcera  are  feparated  from  each  other,  and 
they  appear  under  the  form  of  crefcents,  with  the  con- 
cavities diredted  upwards.  The  pofterior  ligaments  are 
two  other  folds  of  the  fame  membrane,  where  it  is  conti- 
nued from  the  back  of  the  uterus  to  the  rectum.  They 
refemble  the  former  in  every  refpedt.  The  round  ligaments 
are  two  whitifh  cords,  extended  from  the  upper  angles  of 
the  uterus,  in  front  and  rather  below  the  Fallopian  tubes,  to 
the  groins.  They  pafs  firft  outwards  and  rather  upwards, 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  on  the  front  furface  of  which  they 
form  a remarkable  prominence,  they  then  pafs  on  the  inner 
furface  of  the  iliac  vefi’els,  behind  the  peritoneum,  to  the 
upper  opening  of  the  abdominal  ring.  They  traverfe  that 
canal  in  a direction  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards, 
juft  as  the  fpcrmatic  cord  does  in  the  male  fubjedt,  and 
efcape  at  the  lower  orifice.  They  then  feparate  into  feve- 
ral  threads,  which  are  loft  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
rnons  veneris  and  labia.  Thcfe  ligaments  are  (lightly 
flattened  in  their  whole  extent,  and  broader  at  their  two 
extremities,  than  in  the  middle.  They  are  arched,  fo  as  to 
defcribe  altogether  a femicircle. 

The  round  ligaments  are  compcfed  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
confiding  apparently  only  of  a denfe  cellular  tiffuff,  very 
(lightly  fufceptible  of  extenfion,  of  blocd-veffels  and  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves.  As  they  are  fwelled  in  pregnancy, 
and  in  fome  affections  of  the  uterus,  this  circumftance 
has  been  employed  to  explain  the  pains  in  the  groins 
experienced  by  females  on  fuch  occafions.  They  con- 
tribute to  fix  the  uterus  in  its  pofition,  and  to  limit  its 
motions. 

The  ligaments,  which  we  have  juft  particularized,  are 
fo  difpofed,  as  to  allow  to  the  uterus,  in  its  natural  date, 
a certain  degree  of  mobility-.  Hence  its  fituation  may  be 
(lightly  changed  in  all  the  conilderable  motions  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera  in  general ; coming  to  the  ground  on  the 
feet  with  much  force,  a violent  exertion  in  raifing  a con- 
fiderable  weight,  a deep,  forcible,  and  long  continued  in- 
fpiration,  all  tend  to  force  the  uterus  downwards  into  the 
vagina,  and  thereby  to  produce  the  affection  termed  pro- 
lapfus  or  defcent  of  the  uterus.  Diftention  of  the  bladder, 
©r  of  the  re&um,  occafions  changes  in  the  pofition  of  the 
uterus.  But  age  and  pregnancy  produce  the  mod  lignal 
effefts  in  the  pofition  of  this  organ. 

In  an  adult  and  unimpregnated  female,  its  length  is  about 
2|  inches,  its  tliicknefs  one  inch,  its  breadth  at  the  fundus 
i -I  or  2 inches,  and  at  the  cervix  about  io  lines.  Although 
it  returns  after  parturition  to  its  original  fize,  it  never 
becomes  again  fo  fmall  as  it  was  in  the  virgin.  Its  figure 
on  the  whole  is  triangular,  with  the  bafe  upwards,  and 
the  apex  downwards,  and  flattened  from  before  backwards. 
It  is  divided  into  twoparts,  afuperior  and  broader,  named  the 
body  ; an  inferior  and  narrower,  called  the  neck.  The  body 
of  the  uterus  is  nearly  oval  externally-,  with  the  greateft 
diameter  tranfverfe.  We  obferve  in  it  an  anterior  and  a 
pofterior  furface,  a fuperior,  an  inferior,  and  two  lateral 
Tides.  The  anterior  furface,  (lightly  convex,  (lopes  gently 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  correfponds  to  the  bladder. 
The  pofterior,  more  convex,  is  inclined  in  the  fame  di- 
rection, and  is  contiguous  to  the  reftum.  The  fuperior 
edge,  which  is  named  the  fundus,  and  which  extends  from 


one  Fallopian  tube  to  the  other,  is  gently  convex,  and  fup- 
ports  the  convolutions  of  the  fmall  inteftine.  At  the  ends 
of  this  upper  edge  angles  are  formed  between  the  fundus 
and  the  lateral  fides  of  the  viicus.  To  thefe  angles  of  the 
uterus  the  round  ligaments,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the 
ligaments  of  the  ovaries  are  attached.  The  inferior  edge, 
much  (horter  than  the  fuperior,  is  continuous  with  the 
neck  of  the  organ  ; and  indeed  the  line  of  feparation  is 
imaginary.  The  lateral  fides  are  very  (hort,  (lightly  con- 
vex, and  converging  ■ they  give  attachment  to  the  broad 
ligaments,  and  are  concealed  by  them. 

The  neck  of  the  uterus  refembles  a cylinder,  (lightly 
flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  continued  down- 
wards from  the  body-.  Its  long  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  body-.  We  defcribe  in  it  an  an- 
terior and  pofterior  furface,  two  lateral  margins,  and  a fupe- 
rior and  inferior  extremity.  The  two  furfaces  are  convex 
and  fmootli ; the  former  correfponds  to  the  bladder,  and 
the  latter  to  the  redlum.  To  the  fides,  which  are  ftraight, 
the  broad  ligaments  are  attached.  The  fuperior  extre- 
mity is  continuous  with  the  body  of  the  organ  ; the  in- 
ferior is  obliquely  embraced  by  the  vagina,  in  which  it 
proje&s,  more  confiderably  on  the  interior  than  on  the 
pofterior  part.  This  extremity  is  perforated  by  an  oval 
opening,  with  its  long  diameter  placed  tranfverfely,  named 
the  os  uteri,  os  internum,  or  os  tincae.  The  latter  name 
has  been  given  to  it  from  a cornparifon  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tench  ; the  end  of  the  uterus  is  obtufe,  and  as  the 
aperture  is  tranfverfe,  there  is  fome  refemblance  to  two 
thick  lips.  In  a newly  born  child,  the  length  of  the  open- 
ing is  two  lines  ; in  a girl  of  twenty  years,  three  lines  ; 
in  women,  who  have  had  children,  five  to  eight  lines.  The 
orifice  is  always  naturally  gaping,  but  it  is  more  or  lefs 
fo,  in  proportion  as  women  have  had  many  children,  or 
none.  Inftead  of  being  exactly  in  the  middle  it  is  rather 
behind  ; fo  that  the  anterior  lip  of  the  orifice  is  the  thickell. 
That  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  projedfs  into  the 
vagina,  and  forms  the  os  tinea?,  is  about  four  or  five  lines  long 
in  front,  and  rather  more  behind  : it  meafures  about  eight 
or  nine  lines  tranfverfely,  and  fix  or  eight  from  before 
backwards,  being  (lightly  flattened  in  that  direftion.  This 
part  of  the  uterus  is  fometimes  much  longer  and  thicker, 
without  any  difplacement  of  the  organ,  or  fwelling  of  its 
neck.  In  women  who  have  had  many  children,  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  is  generally-  thicker,  and  more  rounded.  Its 
orifice  is  almoft  always  very  gaping,  and  the  lips  more  or  lefs 
irregular,  prefenting  generally  one  or  more  grooves  or 
chops,  feparated  by  a kind  of  tubercles.  The  os  uteri  may 
however  be  as  regular  in  its  figure  in  women  who  have 
had  children,  as  in  others : and,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
prefent  in  the  latter  thofe  irregularities  which  are  more 
ufual  in  the  former.  Hence  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
(late  of  this  part,  in  inftances  where  infanticide  is  fuf- 
pefted,  or  where  parturition  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
concealed,  are  very  liable  to  uncertainty. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  proportionate  to  the  bulk 
of  the  organ  when  it  is  empty  ; the  parietes  are  contiguous, 
and  leave  between  them  no  farther  vacuity  than  fufficcs 
to  hold  a little  mucous  fluid.  In  this  hollow  the  menftrual 
difeharge  flows,  and  the  produce  of  conception  is  received. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  belonging  to  the  body, 
the  other  to  the  neck  of  the  organ.  Of  thefe,  the  former 
is  the  largeft  : its  figure  is  nearly  triangular,  efpecially 
when  the  uterus  has  experienced  no  alteration  in  its  bulk. 
We  have  to  notice  in  it  an  anterior  and  a pofterior  furface, 
three  edges  and  three  angles.  The  two  furfaces  are. 
fmooth  and  contiguous  to  each  other.  On  each  of  them 
a (lightly  prominent  longitudinal  line  may  be  obferve d, 
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dividing  them  into  equal  right  and  left  parts.  Of  the 
three  margins  one  is  fuperior,  and  two  lateral : they  are 
flightly  concave,  particularly  in  women,  who  have  had  many 
children.  The  fuperior,  which  makes  the  bafis  of  the  tri- 
angle, and  is  continued  from  one  Fallopian  tube  to  the 
other,  is  ufually  the  fhorteft  : fometimes,  however,  it  is  the 
longeft.  Of  the  three  angles,  two  are  fuperior,  and  one 
inferior.  The  former  may  be  confidered  as  two  (lender 
appendages  of  the  cavity,  terminating  at  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  The  inferior  angle  prefents  an  opening  of  about 
four  lines  in  extent,  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix.  The  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  lined  by  a 
.mucous  membrane,  on  which  the  veffels  that  furnifh  the 
menftraal  bl/od  terminate. 

The  cavity  of  the  cervix  uteri  is  a kind  of  canal,  flat- 
tened from  before  backwards,  and  more  capacious  at  the 
middle  than  at  the  two  extremities  ; fo  that  it  has  the  figure 
of  two  cones,  joined  by  their  bafes.  Such  is  the  figure 
which  it  conftantly  exhibits  in  women  who  have  never 
borne  children  ; but,  from  the  time  of  conception,  that  ex- 
tremity of  the  canal,  which  opens  into  the  vagina,  is  dilated  ; 
and  after  parturition  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  always 
found  much  wider  than  before.  It  then  reprefents  a cone, 
with  the  bafis  towards  the  vagina,  and  the  apex  towards 
the  uterus.  The  cavity  of  the  cervix  uteri  has  an  anterior 
and  poflerior  furface,  and  a fuperior  and  inferior  orifice. 
A great  number  of  hard,  and  as  it  were  callous  rugofities, 
differently  difpofed  in  different  fubjedls,  may  be  obferved 
on  each  of  the  furfaces.  In  order  to  fee  their  arrangement 
to  advantage,  the  uterus  of  a newly-born  child,  or  of  one 
not  very  old,  fhould  be  felefted.  They  will  then  be 
obferved  in  an  arborefeent  form  ( arbor  Morgagni)  on  each 
furface.  A hard  ridge  extends  along  the  middle  of  each 
furface,  and  ends  above  in  a flattened  point,  which  is  often 
continued  with  the  line  dividing  the  correfponding  furface 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  inferior  end  is  prolonged 
to  the  os  tincce.  From  this  kind  of  trunk  lamina?  are 
extended  laterally  on  each  fide;  the  fuperior  ones  forming 
nearly  kali  right  angles,  and  the  inferior  more  open  angles. 
The  number  of  thefe  plates  may  amount  to  about  15.  They 
are  continued  outwards,  deferibing  a curve,  of  which  the 
convexity  is  always  towards  the  uterus,  and  the  concavity 
towards  the  vagina.  Their  margin  is  grooved,  except  to- 
wards the  outer  end,  which  is  fmooth.  The  breadth 
of  the  laminae  diminilhes  infenfibly,  and  they  difappear  on 
the  fides  of  the  cavity,  where  the  anterior  and  pofferior  ones 
are  confufed  with  each  other.  The  fuperior  are  broader 
than  the  inferior.  Thefe  laminae  are  not  fimple,  they  pro- 
duce other  fmaller  ones.  More  or  lefs  deep  grooves  fepa- 
rate  the  plates  from  each  other  : in  the  bottom  of  thefe 
are  obferved  fmall  eminences,  like  the  teeth  of  a comb, 
palling  from  one  lamina  to  another. 

The  difpofition  of  thefe  wrinkles  is  regularly  fuch  as  we 
have  deferibed  in  newly-born  infants ; but,  when  the  cervix 
uteri  is  enlarged  in  pregnancy,  the  eminences  are  flattened, 
and' the  whole  ftrufture  is  confufed  ; this  is  (bill  more  re- 
markably the  cafe  juft  after  parturition  ; the  laminre  are  then 
nearly  deftroyed,  and  the  arborefeent  appearance  almoft 
entirely  effaced. 

The  fuperior  opening  of  the  cavity  communicates  with 
that  of  t'  e body,  fo  that  they  form  indeed  but  one. 
The  inferior  has  been  already  deferibed  under  the  name 
of  os  tinea;. 

In  the  cervix  uteri  we  may'  notice  the  openings  of  nume- 
rous lacunae  or  fhort  du£ts  ending  in  cul-de-facs,  concealed 
among  the  rugofities  already  deferibed.  Moil  of  thefe 
■are  fmall ; fome  are  larger  and  longer.  There  are  fix  or 


feven  juft  above  the  os  tinea;,  the  fundus  of  which  is  to. 
wards  the  inferior  end  of  the  uterus.  Thefe  are  large, 
and  receive  the  terminations  of  feveral  fmaller  ones.  They 
are  filled  with  a mucous  fluid,  which  can  be  fqueezed 
out,  and  they  will  often  admit  of  a fine  briftle  for  a certain 
length.  They  are  beft  feen  in  a woman  who  has  juft 
been  delivered,  or  who  has  died  in  the  latter  periods  of 
utero-geftation  ; the  prominences  being  flattened,  the  lacunae 
are  more  expofed.  Thefe  organs  fecrete  the  mucous  fluid, 
with  which  the  cervix  uteri  is  moiftened. 

We  fee  alfo  fometimes  in  this  cavity  a confiderable 
number  of  round  or  oblong,  larger  or  fmaller  follicles, 
formed  of  a thin  membrane,  filled  with  a clear  mucous 
fluid,  and  not  poffefling  any  excretory  duft.  They  adhere 
to  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  arborefeent  ftrudlure 
already  deferibed,  and  their  number  is  not  conftant.  Some- 
times they  are  half  buried  in  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus  , 
fometimes  they  are  completely  i folated,  and  hold  only  by 
a pedicle.  Their  nature  and  ufe  are  not  known.  Probably 
they  are  one  fource  of  the  mucous  fecretions  of  the  part 
although  we  cannot  explain  how  the  fecreted  fluid  is 
evacuated. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  fide6  of  the  uterus  varies  from  four 
or  fix  lines  to  fifteen  ; but  it  is  not  uniform  in  all  parts  of 
the  organ.  It  is  much  the  fame  on  the  furfaces  and 
edges.  The  fundus  is  generally  the  thickeft  ; and  this  is 
thicker  in  the  middle  than,  towards  the  angles.  The 
neck  is  rather  thinner  than  the  body.  The  fubftance  of 
the  organ  is  of  a greyifh  colour,  and  a firm  confidence, 
efpecially  towards  the  neck,  which  is  more  compatt  than 
the  reft  of  the  organ.  It  confifts  of  an  external  membrane, 
of  a proper  tiffue,  of  an  internal  membrane,  of  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

The  external  membranous  covering  is  contributed  by  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  refle&ed  from  the  poflerior  furface  of 
the  bladder  over  the  uterus,  of  which  it  covers  the  anterior 
furface,  the  fundus,  and  the  poflerior  furface,  is  continued 
to  the  upper  half  of  the  poflerior  furface  of  the  vagina, 
and  is  reflected  from  that  vifeus  to  the  rettum.  It  adheres 
every  where  to  the  proper  tiffue  of  4he  uterus  by  means  of  a 
very  fine  and  clofe  cellular  texture,  without  any  fat.  It  is 
very  difficultly  feparable,  particularly'  at  the  fundus. 

The  proper  tiffue  forms  nearly  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the 
organ.  It  is  a greyifh,  denfe,  and  very  compact  fubflance, 
very  refilling  to  the  fcalpel  or  feiffars,  cutting  almoft  like 
cartilage,  and  containing  numerous  fmall  veffels.  This  fub- 
flance, whichappears  cellular,  fpongy,  and  to  contain  fluids,  is 
manifeftly  fibrous  ; but  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
component  fibres  cannot  abfolutely  be  determined  in  the  un- 
-impregnated  ftate,  on  account  of  their  being  fo  inextrica- 
bly interwoven.  They  are  paler  and  more  condenfed  in  the 
cervix  than  in  other  iituations,  where  they'  are  fofter  and 
more  red.  Although  in  the  empty  ftate  of  the  organ  thefe 
fibres  have  fcarcely  any  of  the  characters  of  mufcularitr, 
their  nature  feemsto  be  fufficiently  pointed  out  by  the  con- 
tractile powers  which  they  exhibit  in  parturition. 

The  external  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  continuous  on 
one  fide  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  vagina  ; and  gives 
origin,  on  the  other,  to  two  prolongations,  which  enter 
into  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  is  extremely  thin,  and  fo 
clofely  united  to  the  proper  tiffue  of  the  organ,  that  it 
feems  to  form  one  fubftance  with  it.  It  is  reddifh  in  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  and  whiter  in  the  neck.  It  is  perforat- 
ed by  an  infinite  number  of  pores,  which  are  merely  the  ex- 
tremities of  exhaling  veffels,  and  give  iffue  to  the  menftrual 
difeharge. 

Appendages' of  the  Uterus. — Under  this  name  are  included 
l the 
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the  round  ligament's  which  have  been  already  defcribed,  the 
ovaries,  and  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  Fallopian  or  uterine  tubes  are  two  (a  right  and  left) 
conical,  tortuous,  and  vermiform  canals,  arifing  from  the  fu- 
perior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  uterus.  They  float  loofely  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  being  enveloped  in  the  upper  and 
anterior  edge  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  fixed  by  their  inner 
extremities.  Their  length  is  four  or  five  inches  ; and  the 
direction  of  their  courfe  very  uncertain  : it  may  be  Hated  in 
general  that  they  go  tranfverfely  outwards,  and  that  they 
bend  backwards  at  their  outer  ends,  fo  as  to  turn  towards 
the  ovaries.  But,  as  they  are  in  great  mcafure  loofe,  and  as 
the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  reitrains  them  but  flightly, 
the  inteflines,  when  difiended  with  air  or  aliment,  may  dif- 
place  them  in  different  directions.  The  calibre  of  the  tube 
is  fo  narrow  towards  the  uterus,  that  the  orifice  by  which  it 
communicates  with  this  vifcus  will  only  admit  a hog’s  brifile. 
It  enlarges  gradually  to  the  middle,  where  it  is  flightly  con- 
traded,  and  dilates  again  to  terminate  by  an  aperture  which 
communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  tube 
is  confiderably  broader  at  its  end  than  at  the  uterus,  but  ra- 
ther narrower  than  in  the  portion  immediately  preceding. 
The  internal  membrane  of  the  tube,  together  with  the  ex- 
ternal, which  is  formed  of  peritoneum,  is  produced  to  fome 
length  beyond  this  orifice,  and  forms  round  it  a fringed  and 
radiated  kind  of  ornament,  called  the  fimbriae  (pavdlon  de 
la  trompe  ; morceau  frange).  When  this  partis  examin- 
ed in  water,  it  has  a very  beautiful  appearance,  and  feems 
compofed  of  fmall  feparate  leaves,  like  fome  flowers.  The 
breadth  of  this  membranous  fringe  is  not  equal  at  all  parts  : 
its  circumference  has  fomewhat  of  an  oval  figure.  All  the 
portions  into  which  it  is  divided  are  not  of  the  fame  length  : 
the  longeft  extends  to  the  ovary,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  its 
•outer  extremity,  fo  that  the  fringed  end  of  the  tube  is  con- 
ffautly  retained  near  to  that  body.  The  fimbria:  are  con- 
ceived to  pofiefsa  mufcular  ftrudlure. 

The  Fallopian  tube  is  compofed  : ill.  Of  an  external 
membrane,  furnifhed  by  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  it  as 
it  does  the  inteflines  ; 2.  Of  an  internal,  foft  and  pulpy 
membrane,  the  furface  of  which  prefents  every  where  more  or 
lefs  prominent  longitudinal  lines,  confidercd  by  fome  authors  to 
be  mufcular  fibres.  Indeed  the  office  of  the  tubes  feems  to  re- 
quire theexiflence  of  contractile  fibres  in  their  compofition  ; 

3.  Of  a fpongy  tiffue.  compared  to  that  of  the  urethra  and 
corpus  cavernofum,  but  the  real  nature  of  which  is  not  un- 
derflood. Very  numerous  blood-veffels  are  diflributed  in 
this  fubflance,  which  appears  to  fvvell  and  experience  a 
kind  of  ereition  in  the  afct  of  copulation  : in  confequence 
of  this  the  fimbria?  are  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  ovary  ; 

4.  Of  blood-veffels,  derived  from  the  fpermatic  arteries  and 
veins,  of  lymphatics,  and  nerves  furniPned  by  the  renal  plexufes. 

That  the  office  of  the  tubes  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  bufinefs  of  generation,  and  that  they  convey  the  germ 
from  the  ovarium  to  the  uterus,  cannot  be  doubted  : but  we 
do  not  underhand  how  they  execute  this  function.  We  may 
obferve  that  they  form  a communication  between  the  uterine 
cavity  and  that  of  the  abdomen  : and,  as  the  former  commu- 
nicates externally  through  the  medium  of  the  vagina,  the 
ferous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  has  thus  a continuity  with 
the  furface  of  the  body  : — a circumflance  that  is  oblerved 
in  no  other  infiance. 

The  ovaries,  called  by  the  ancients  the  female  tefticles,  are 
two  oblong,  flattened,  and  whitifh  bodies,  placed  at  the 
pofterior  furface  of  the  broad  ligaments,  in  which  they  are 
included.  They  nearly  equal-the  fize  of  fmall  pigeons’  eggs 
iu  the  adult  ; but  their  flattened  form  gives  them  a different 
figure.  Their  long  diameter  is  placed  tranfverfely.  They 


prefent  two  furfaces,  two  edges,  and  two  extremities.  The 
furfaces  and  the  upper  edge  are  loofe,  and  prefent  nothing 
remarkable  except  flight  tubercular  rifings.  The  inferior 
margin  adheres  to  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  broad  ligament. 
The  external  extremity  is  connected  to  the  longeft  of  the 
Fallopian  fimbriae  ; and  the  ligament  of  the  ovary  is  attach- 
ed to  the  internal  end.  This  ligament  is  a fmall  fibrous  cord, 
about  1 \ inch  long,  contained  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
broad  ligament,  and  fixed  to  the  angle  of  the  Uterus  behind 
the  Fallopian  tube.  Some  old  anatomifts  regarded  it  as  a 
canal  deftined  to  convey  into  the  uterus  the  iemen,  which 
they  fuppofed  to  be  fecreted  by  the  ovaries  ; but  it  is  in  reali- 
ty a folid  fafciculus,  fimilar  in  its  nature  to  the  round  liga- 
ment, and  having  no  other  office  than  that  of  fixing  the  ova- 
rium in  its  place.  Yet  the  latter  organ  poffeffes  confiderable 
mobility  ; its  fituation  in  the  broad  ligament,  which  is  itfelf 
moveable,  gives  it  a power  of  motion.  The  inteflines  and 
the  urinary  bladder  may  make  it  change  its  pofition  ; and  we 
know  that  it  has  fometimes  been  contained  in  a rupture. 

The  ovaria  are  compofed  ; ill.  Of  an  external  membrane, 
derived  from  the  peritoneum  forming  the  broad  ligament ; 
2.  Of  a proper  membrane,  of  a white  colour,  and  firm 
fibrous  texture,  hardly  feparable  from  the  proper  tiffue  of 
the  organ  ; 3.  Of  a flel'hy  fubilance,  which  is  denfe  on  the 
outfide,  more  foft  on  the  infide,  where  it  is  greyifli,  and  in 
fome  degree  cellular  and  fpongy.  In  this  fubilance  are 
lodged  fome  fmall,  roundifh  veficles,  amounting  in  number 
to  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  Scarcely  vifible  in  infancy  •„ 
thefe  are  very  apparent  in  adult  and  fruitful  women.  Ge- 
nerally, in  old  women,  thefe  veficles  are  no  longer  vifible, 
and  their  place  is  occupied  by  hardifh  tubercles.  ■ The  vefi- 
cles are  not  all  of  the  fame  fize  : thole  which  are  near  the  fur- 
face of  the  organ  are  as  large  as  hemp-feeds  ; while  the 
others,  being  more  deeply  feated,  are  confiderably  Imaller. 
Thefe  bodies  are  placed  in  the  cellular  or  fpongy  fubilance 
of  the  ovary,  in  which  they  may  be  laid  to  beenchafed  ; but 
thev  form  for  the  moil  part  fmall  prominences  under  the  ex- 
ternal membrane.  Others  are  completely  elevated  on  the 
furface  of  the  organ,  and  others  again  ars  concealed  in  the 
interior.  They  are  not  fufpended  by  fialks,  nor  do  they 
form  any  particular  cells  different  from  the  cellular  matter 
comprifing  the  parenchyma  of  the  ovary.  They  were  very 
particularly  defcribed  by  De  Graaf,  and  have  often  been 
called,  after  him,  ova,  orovula  Graafiana.  They  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  io  many  germs,  or  rudiments  of  new 
beings.  They  are  compofed  of  a Ample  and  very  thin  mem- 
brane, fmooth  internally,  and  containing  a clear,  fometimes 
yellow  or  reddiih  liquor,  coaguluble  by  heat  and  alcohol, 
and  forming  white  threads,  like  the  albumen  of  an  egg. 

The  arteries  of  thefe  parts  are  derived  from  two  fources 
viz.  the  fpermatic  branches  of  the  aorta,  and  the  uterine 
branches  of  the  internal  iiiacs.  Tiie  former  are  more  tor- 
tuous than  the  correfponding  veflfels  in  the  male  ; they  pafs 
between  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum,  which  form  the  broad 
ligaments,  and  are  chiefly  diflributed  to  the  ovaries.  But 
they  fend  numerous  ramifications  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  ; 
others  to  the  fides  cf  the  uterus,  and  feme  along  the  round 
ligaments,  which  communicate  with  fmall  branchesof  the  epi- 
gallrics.  The  chief arteries  of  the  uterusarethe  uterine  branches 
of  the  internal  iliac  trunks ; the  right  and  left.  This  artery  firft 
runs  downwards,  then  turns  up.  at  the  neck  of  tiie  uterus, 
and  enters  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament.  It 
gives  large  branches  to  the  vagina,  then  runs  along  the  fide 
of  the  uterus,  from  the  neck  towards  ■ the . fundus,  pro- 
ducing numerous  arteries,  which  ramify  over  the  organ  in  every 
direction.  Thefe  have  a tortuous  courie,  and  communicate 
freely  with  each  other,  and  with  thofe  of  the  oppolite  fide. 

Seme.' 
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Some  afcend  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  broad  ligament,  are 
diftributed  in  the  Fallopian  tube  and  round  ligament,  and 
communicate  with  the  fpermatic. 

The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  may  be  referred  to  two  divi- 
fiorts  ; the  fpermatic  and  uterine.  Numerous  branches  come 
from  the  uterus,  ovary,  and  Fallopian  tube,  and  form  a 
large  venous  plexus  in  the  upper  part  of  the  broad  ligament ; 
under  the  name  of  corpus  pampiniforme,  this  afcends  to- 
wards the  loins,  and  terminates  in  forming  a fmgle  vein, 
which  has  the  fame  termination  in  the  male  fubjeft.  A 
great  number  of  venous  ramifications  accompany  the  arte- 
ries all  over  the  vifcus,  but  are  in  general  lefs  tortuous. 
They  communicate  freely  with  the  fpermatics.  They  form 
a large  plexus  running  along  the  fide  of  the  uterus,  with  the 
uterine  artery,  and  end  in  one  or  more  confiderable  venous 
trunks,  which  join  the  internal  iliac. 

The  uterus  pofTefTes  numerous  lymphatic  vefiels,  which 
are  divided  into  three  orders  : one  of  tliefe  afcends  with  the 
round  ligaments,  and  goes  to  the  inguinal  glands  ; another 
joins  thole  of  the  vagina,  and  partes  to  the  pelvic  glands  ; 
and  the  third,  together  with  thole  of  the  ovary  and  tube, 
afcends  with  the  fpermatic  vefiels,  to  terminate  at  the  glands 
in  front  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  near  the  kidneys. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  great  fympathetic  (the  hy- 
pogaftric  and  fpermatic  plexufes),  and  from  the  facral 
pairs. 

Vital  Properties  of  the  Uterus. — Until  the  period  of  impreg- 
nation, this  organ  feems  to  poflefs  only  that  modification  of 
fenfibility  and  contractility,  which  are  neceflary  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  nutrition,  and  the  menftrual  evacuation.  It  feems 
doubtful  whether  or  no  it  is  endowed  with  animal  fenfibility 
in  its  healthy  ftate.  It  has  been  imagined,  and  afferted,  that 
the  contaft  of  the  glans  penis  with  the  os  tinea?,  in  copulation, 
is  one  fource  of  the  phyfical  fenfation  experienced  by  the  fe- 
male on  that  occafion  : this  we  conceive  to  be  problematical. 
Haller  ftates,  that  a wound  of  this  organ  by  a leaden  bullet 
produced  very  violent  fymptoms  ; viz.  repeated  faintings, 
.and  fpeedy  death.  It  mud  be  doubtful  how  far  this  could 
be  referred  to  the  uterus  merely,  as  much  other  injury  mull 
have  been  infliCled  in  fuch  a cafe.  Animal  fenfibility  is  cer- 
tainly developed  in  the  uterus  by  difeafe,  whether  it  exift  in 
the  natural  ftate  or  no.  The  fame  ©bfervations  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  vital  properties  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the 
ovaries.  However  obfeurely  the  vitality  of  thefe  organs 
may  be  exhibited,  when  not  immediately  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  important  functions,  it  is  manifeited  in  a much 
more  ftriking  point  of  view  by  the  fympathies  eftablifhed 
between  them  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  We  have  al- 
ready {hewn,  that  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  at  an  early  age 
entirely  changes  the  fubfequent  charaClers  of  the  animal ; 
affecting  even  the  organization  of  the  bony  and  mufcular 
parts  ot  the  frame.  From  the  time  of  puberty,  when  the 
organs  now  under  confideration  acquire  a fitnefs  for  exercif- 
ing  their  particular  funClions,  we  {hall  find  that  their  condi- 
tion and  various  changes  affeCl  in  the  molt  ftriking  manner 
all  the  other  vital  phenomena  of  the  female  conftitution. 
The  previous  fymptoms,  the  commencement  and  periodical 
returns  of  menftruation  ; the  firft  impulfes  of  love ; the 
change  to  a new  temperament ; pregnancy  and  its  various 
epochas  ; parturition  and  its  confequences ; laftly,  the  cefia- 
£ion  of  the  fexual  life,  and  the  fymptoms  of  the  critical  age, 
are  fo  many  remarkable  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
female,  keeping  up  a conftant  alternation  of  fuffering  and 
difeafe,  of  lively  impreflions,  nervous  and  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions, the  influence  and  general  refult  of  which  muft  be 
carefully  attended  to  in  appretiating  the  nature  of  woman, 
and  the  part  which  {he  has  to  fill  in  fociety.  When  we  con- 


fider  thefe  fafts,  and  refledt  that  the  inclinations,  the  appe- 
tites and  taftes,  in  a word,  all  thofe  qualities  which  imprefs 
the  diftindlive  character  on  any  animal,  flow  from  the  con- 
formation and  predominating  influence  of  certain  organs,  and 
are  modified  by  their  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  energy  of 
their  functions,  we  {ball  have  little  hefitation  in  referring  the 
peculiarities  of  the  female  frame  and  conftitution  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  generative  organs  taken  altogether  ; an  opinion 
which  is  expreffed  in  a more  limited  way  by  Van  Helmont, 
“ propter  uterum  folum,  mulier  eft  id  quod  eft.’’ 

Developement  oj  the  female  Organs  of  Generation. — Thefe, 
like  the  correfponding  parts  in  the  male,  are  very  early  in 
their  original  formation  ; but  they  grow  lefs  rapidly  in  pro- 
portion towards  the  latter  periods  of  geftatian.  This  muft 
be  underftood  of  other  internal  parts  ; for  the  vulva,  which 
beftows  the  diftinctive  external  fexual  character,  affumes  a 
more  decided  figure  towards  the  time  of  birth.  From  the 
various  parts  compofing  it  we  muft  except  the  clitoris  ; for 
although  it  poffcfs  in  a foetus  at  the  full  time  a confiderable 
fize  compared  to  its  magnitude,  when  the  formation  of  the 
generative  apparatus  is  complete,  it  is  neverthelefs  much  lefs 
developed  at  the  time,  in  proportion,  than  at  the  third  or 
fourth  month:  and  we  may  obferve,  in  general,  that  it  is  more 
prominent  in  proportion  as  the  foetus  is  younger. 

Although  the  female  organ  prefent  no  phenomenon  ana- 
logous to  the  defeent  of  the  teftis  in  the  male,  the  round  liga- 
ment is  fometimes  accompanied  by  a {'mail  cul-de-fac  of  peri- 
toneum, fimilar  to  that  which  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  exiftence  of  this  canal  was  firft  recognifed  by  Nuck, 
who  called  it  a diverticulum,  deferibed  it  as  being  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  by  no  means  conftant : ( Adenographia 
curiofa,  cap.  10.  De  peritonari  diverticulis  novis. ) The  fa£l 
was  queftioned  by  fome  ; but  the  fame  circumftances  have 
been  obferved  by  other  accurate  anatomifts.  Camper  found 
the  canal  in  three  out  of  fourteen  newly  born  children  : and 
Le  Cat  obferved,  in  a woman  of  46,  a canal  of  the  fize  of 
a goofe’s  quill,  leading  through  the  ring  into  a fmall  canal 
that  would  admit  the  finger.  (Phil.  Trans,  v.  47.)  Wrif- 
berg  has  particularly  invelligated  thefe  diverticula.  In  nine- 
teen out  of  two  hundred  female  fubjedls,  he  found  an  open- 
ing,  generally  on  both  fides,  but  fometimes  on  one  only,  lead- 
ing through  the  ring  into  the  groin  or  labium,  lined  by  pe- 
ritoneum, and  placed  over  the  round  ligament.  Thefe  canals, 
in  different  inltances,  would  admit  a probe,  a quill,  or  the 
finger.  (De  tefticulorum  defeenfu,  cScc.  in  the  Gottingen 
Commentaries  for  1778.)  We  do  not  know  that  this  canal  is 
clofed  before  birth,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  in  the  male,  nor 
that  its  exiftence  in  the  adult  at  all  favours  the  occurrence  of 
hernia?. 

At  the  time  of  birth,  there  is  a confiderable  proportion  of 
fat  under  the  integuments  of  the  pubes  ; the  labia  are  very 
well  formed,  and  the  clitoris  is  proportionally  larger  than  it 
will  be  in  the  fequel.  The  latter  circumftance,  which  is  very 
fingular-and  unaccountable,  has  fometimes  occafioned  mis- 
takes in  the  fex  of  newly  born  children.  The  nympho;  are 
fo  broad  as  to  exceed  the  level  of  the  labia,  and  are  remark- 
ably thick  and  long  : they  do  not  in  general  end  by  a point, 
as  in  the  adult,  but  by  a rounded  extremity.  The  foffa  navi- 
cularis  is  large.  The  entrance  of  the  vagina,  although  the 
hymen  exift  conftantly  at  this  time,  is  larger  in  relation  to 
the  diameter,  which  it  prefents  at  puberty,  when  the  parts 
have  experienced  no  unnatural  violence.  The  opening  does 
not  appear  to  participate- in  that  developement  which  the  reft 
of  the  vulva  undergoes  after  birth.  The  vagina,  confidera- 
bly  advanced  in  its  formation  in  comparifon  with  the  uterus 
and  its  appendages,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  length. 
Its  inner  membrane,  of  which  the  rugofities  are  very  well 
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marked,  is  nearly  white,  and  does  not  exhibit  thofe  fuccefiive 
{hades  which,  at  a more  advanced  age,  diftinguifh  its  orifice, 
its  middle,  and  its  pofterior  extremity.  In  the  newly  born 
child,  and  during  the  ilrft  years  of  life,  the  uterus  does  not 
occupy  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  : together  with  the  ova- 
ria  and  tubes,  it  is  placed  above  the  fuperior  aperture.  At 
this  time  it  is  very  fmall,  and  has  a very  different  figure  from 
what  it  prefents  when  perfectly  developed.  The  neck  is 
larger  and  thicker  than  the  body,  which  narrow,  and  elon- 
gated, has  not  the  triangular  figure.  The  parietes  of  both 
are  thin,  and  the  cavity  very  fmall.  The  tubes  are  propor- 
tionate in  length  to  their  future  date. 

From  birth  till  puberty,  the  generative  organs  of  women 
experience  flill  fewer  changes  than  thofe  of  men  : yet  they 
grow  in  proportion  as  the  body  encreafes  ; and  thofe,  which 
at  firfl  were  remarkable 'for  their  fize,  as  the  clitoris  and 
nymphae,  gradually  lofe  this  diftindtion.  The  uterus  ap- 
pears lefs  elevated  above  the  pubes,  in  proportion  as  the  pelvis 
changes  its  form  and  proportions,  and  as  the  fuperior  aper- 
ture becomes  lefs  inclined.  It  encreafes  principally  in  breadth 
and  thicknefs,  but  its  growth  is  not  very  rapid.  The  changes 
which  occur  at  the  time  of  puberty,  conlidered  in  an  anato- 
mical point  of  view,  are  not  confiderable  : there  is  a remark- 
able revolution  in  the  vital  powers  of  the  generative  fyftem, 
rather  than  any  confiderable  increafe  of  the  organs,  The 
internal  parts,  however,  at  this  time,  have  acquired  their 
complete  fize,  and  the  external  organs  become  covered,  in  the 
fituations  already  particularized,  with  hairs. 

In  extreme  old  age,  the  generative  organs  of  the  female, 
already  reduced  for  a confiderable  time  to  complete  inadtion, 
bear  the  marks  of  decrepitude  common  to  the  whole  frame. 
The  vulva  prefents  tire  moil  remarkable  changes  ; this  is  the 
part  moll  affedted  by  the  performance  of  the  fexual  func- 
tions, and  many  parts  of  it  partake  the  general  emaciation. 
The  prominence  of  the  mens  veneris  is  nearly  effaced,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  hair,  which  covered  it,  is  loft  ; the  remain- 
der becoming  grey  and  ftraight.  The  labia  and  nymphoe 
are  foft  and  flaccid;  the  latter  fometimes  can  fcarcely  be  faid 
to  exift:  the  mucous  membrane  is  whitifh,  or  at  leafc  very 
pale  in  its  colour.  The  Hate  of  -.hewagina  prefents  nothing 
very  remarkable.  The  volume  of  the  uterus  is  diminifhed, 
its  parietes  having  become  thinner.  The  tubes  and  round 
ligaments  are  alfo  in  fome  degree  reduced.  The  ovaria  do 
not  exceed  half  the  fize  which  they  had  in  the  adult  age  ; 
they  are  fometimes  very  denfe,  and  marked  with  deep 
grooves,  fo  as  to  render  the  furface  tubercular  ; in  other  in- 
ftances,  their  fubftance  is  removed,  fo  that  they  are  reduced 
to  a very  thin  appearance.  The  veficles  contained  in  their 
parenchyma  are  no  longer  difcernible. 

State  of  the  Generative  Organs  during  Pregnancy. — The 
uterus,  intended  to  ferve  as  a receptacle  for  the  foetus,  di- 
lates after  it  has  received  the  germ  from  the  ovary,  and  en- 
larges in  proportion  as  this  is  developed  : its  blood-veffels 
bring  an  additional  quantity  of  fluid,  from  which  the  feetus 
draws  its  fupport : laffly,  at  a certain  period,  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  difeharges  the  produce  of  conception  by 
virtue  of  the  vital  properties,  with  which  it  has  been  endow- 
ed, during  the  remarkable  change  of  its  organization.  Such 
are  the  threefold  objedls,  to  the  attainment  of  which  are 
directed  the  new  difpofitions  acquired  by  this  organ  during 
geflation. 

The  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus  lias  been  mofl  fully 
elucidated  by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  whofe  fplendid  and  beau- 
tiful plates  form  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  fubjedl.  “ The  anatomical  Defcription  of  the  human 
gravid  Uterus  and  its  Contents,”  London,  4to.  1794,  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Baillie,  from  the  pauers  of  Dr.  Hunter,  contains 
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a very  clear  account  of  the  fubjeA  ; this,  with  the  plates 
already  mentioned,  is  the  fource  from  which  the  following 
defcription  is  principally  derived.  The  obfervations,  unlefs 
where  it  is  otherwife  expreffed,  apply  to  the  Hate  of  the 
organ  as  it  is  found  in  the  9th  month. 

Confiderable  variety  exifts  in  the  fize  of  the  organ.  The 
child  and  placenta  may  be  twice  as  large  in  one  cafe  as  in 
another  : there  may  be  fix  or  eight  times  more  water  in  one 
cafe  than  in  another  : not  to  mention  the  differences’  arifing 
from  there  being  only  one  child  or  twins,  &c. 

The  developement  of  the  uterus  appears  to  be  immediately 
produced  by  the  general  diftention  of  the  liquid  furrounding 
the  foetus,  and  not  by  the  foetus  itfelf,  fmee  the  latter  does 
not  come  in  contadl  with  the  organ.  The  fize  of  the  part 
depends  principally  upon  the  quantity  of  the  liquor  amnii. 
For,  though  women  who  have  twins,  or  a very  large  child, 
are  commonly  obferved  to  he  very  big,  yet  the  greatei!  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  are  really  very  much  fwelled  out,  are  fo 
only  from  a vaft  quantity  of  water.  In  fuch  cafes  there  is 
frequently  but  one  child,  and  that  very  often  a fmall  one. 

The  general  figure  of  the  uterus  is  oviform  ; the  fundus 
anfwering  to  the  larger!  extremity  of  the  egg,  and  the  ■cer- 
vix and  os  uteri  to  the  fmall  end  : hut  the  fundus  is  larger  and 
more  flat,  or  lefs  pointed,  in  proportion  to  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  uterus,  than  one  end  of  an  egg  is  to  the  other  ; 
and  the  whole  uterus  feems  more  or  lefs  compreffed,  fo  as  to 
be  broader  from  right  to  left,  than  it  is  from  the  forepart 
backwards.  Befides  thefe  more  conftant  deviations,  the  fi- 
gure of  the  uterus  differs  from  the  regular  oviform,  from  a 
variety  of  accidental  caui'es,  as  it  adapts  itfelf  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  to  the  attitude  of  the  body,  and  to  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  contained  child.  In  order  to  conceive  thefe  va- 
rieties more  eafily,  we  mull  remember  that  in  moft  cafes  the 
uterus  is  not  fo  completely  filled  as  to  be  upon  the  full  ftretch. 
Were  it  out  of  th  . body,  and  filled  artificially,  it  would  eafily 
contain  more  than  it  actually  does.  Thus  the  uterus,  like 
a bladder  of  water  not  quite  full,  is  plaftic,  and  moulds  itfelf 
into  various  fiiapes  from  accidental  circumftances.  The 
figure  of  the  organ,  in  particular  fituations,  is  modified  by 
the  preffure  of  the  furrounding  parts  : the  brim  of  the  bony 
pelvis  has  the  effedt  of  a belt  girding  the  lower  part  of  the 
organ,  and  the  projections  of  the  fpine,  and  of  the  pfoae  muf- 
cles  and  iliac  veffels,  mould  the  outfide  of  the  uterus  into  cor- 
refponding  cavities.  The  attitude  of  the  body  influences 
the  figure  of  the  uterus,  as  the  parts  againft  which  it  refts 
vary  in  different  pofiures.  The  pofition  of  the  child  is  an- 
other caufe  influencing  the  figure  of  the  uterus.  Not  only  in 
dead  bodies  do  we  fee  the  parts  of  the  child  making  various 
different  projections  on  the  outfide  of  the  uterus ; but  we 
can  frequently  obferve  the  fame  variety  in  the  living  flate,  by 
examining  the  outfide  of  the  abdomen.  The  round  project- 
ing ball,  made  by  the  child’s  head  or  buttocks,  is  commonly 
very  perceptible,  and  in  many  inltances  fmaller  parts,  as  the 
knees  or  elbows,  can  be  diilindtly  felt.  Dr.  Mackenzie  met 
with  a cafe  of  twins,  where  the  uterus,  initeadof  making  one 
compacted  oval  body,  had.  ilretehed  into  two  diilindl  bags, 
for  containing  the  relpedtive  foetufes  ; fo  that  its  outfide  was 
marked  by  a notch,  dividing  it  into  two  apartments,  as  deep 
and  diilindl  in  proportion,  as  that  in  the  heart  reprefented  on 
cards.  The  organ  often  ffretches  unequally  in  the  corre- 
fponding  oppofite  parts  ; fo  that  either  the  right  or  the  left 
half  may  he  confiderahly  larger  than  the  other.  It  may 
fwell  unequally  on  the  front  or  back  part,  fo  that  the  dii- 
tance  between  the  infections  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  may  be 
much  fmaller  either  before  or  behind  than  in  the  oppofite  di- 
redlions.  In  the  uuimpregnated  Hate",  it  has  commonly  one 
triangular  cavity  : but  it  is  fometimes  fubdivided,  at  its  upper 
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part,  into  two  lateral  cavities,  fo  as  to  bear  fome  analogy  to 
the  two  horns  of  the  uterus  in  a quadruped.  This  peculiar 
conformation  may  explain  the  unequal  extenfion  of  the  two 
iides  in  fome  cafes  of  pregnancy  ; and  may  elucidate  the 
above-mentioned  cafe  of  Dr.  Mackenzie. 

The  fmall  or  lower  end  of  the  organ  is  placed  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis.  This  generally  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  child’s  head,  and  fills  up  the  cavity  fo  com- 
pletely, as  to  prefs  the  bladder  againft  the  pubes,  and  the 
r^cltim  againft  the  facrum.  The  os  uteri  is  directed  againft 
the  coccyx,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  facrum.  The  body  and 
fundus,  which  contain  the  reft  of  the  child  and  the  placenta, 
are  fo  placed  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  from  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  upwards  to  the  epigaftric  region,  as  to  be  un- 
der and  before  all  the  other  bowels,  and  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  parietes  abdominis,  and  to  occupy  the  whole 
ipace  from  one  hip-bone  to  the  other,  and  a proportional 
extent  from  thefe  bones  upwards.  As  it  rifes  up  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  into  the  hypogaftric  and  umbilical  re- 
gions of  the  abdomen,  the  loofe  connections  cf  the  inteftines 
and  omentum  eafily  account  for  thefe  parts  being  pufned  up 
before  it. 

The  axis  of  the  uterus  is  oblique,  its  lower  end  being 
turned  backwards,  and  the'  upper  proportionally  forwards. 
This  obliquity  is  changed  by  the  attitude  of  the  body, 
and  by  many  other  caufes.  In  the  eredt  pofture,  the  weight 
of  the  uterus  preffes  the  forepart  of  the  organ  into  a greater 
rotundity,  and  its  axis  then  approaches  the  neareit  to  a 
tranfverfe  or  horizontal  line.  In  the  recumbent  pofture, 
the  contrary  fituation  is  exhibited.  In  a firft  pregnancy, 
the  uterus  ftretches  itfelf  higher  up  in  the  epigaftric  region, 
and  its  axis  comes  nearer  to  the  longitudinal  or  vertical  di- 
xetlion,  becaufe  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  do  not  eafily 
give  way  : but  in  a woman  who  has  had  many  children, 
the  abdomen,  by  repeated  diilention,  is  rendered  more  loofe 
.and  pendulous,  and  the  uterus  extends  forwards  rather  than 
upwards.  This  pofition  is  more  remarkable  in  very  fhort 
fubjedts ; becaufe  in  them  the  cheft  is  io  near  the  pelvis, 
that  the  uterus  is  ilopped  in  afeent.  fame  circumftance 

happens,  and  for  a fimilar  reafon,  when  the  pelvis  is  very 
narrow  : as  no  part  of  the  organ,  in  fuch  a cafe,  can  be 
lodged  in  the  pelvis,  it  muft  be  placed  proportionally  higher. 
In  a very  fhort  and  crooked  woman,  on  whom  the  cx- 
farean  fection  was  performed,  the  fundus  uteri  was  not  only 
turned  forwards,  but  even  a little  downwards.  As  fixe  lay 
upon  the  table,  the  navel  could  not  be  feen,  as  it  was  placed 
on  the  polfterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  abdominal  tumour, 
lu  order  to  expofe  that  part  of  the  abdomen  to  the  furgeon, 
it  was  neceitary  to  lift  up  the  fundus  uteri,  without  which 
the  hypogaftric  region  would  have  been  inaccefuble.  The  devia- 
tion of  the  organ  towards  the  right  or  left  fide  cannot,  in  ge- 
neral, be  very  confiderable  ; as  it  poffeffes  nearly  the  whole 
(pace  between  the  hip-bone,  and  i'rs  lower  extremity  is  fixed 
to  the  pelvis.  A fmall  lateral  obliquity  is  very  common  ; 
and  we  can  eafily  fuppofc,  that  in  a reclined  pofture,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  will  throw  rather  more 
than  one-half  of  the  uterus  into  the  lateral  cavity  between 
the  fpine  and  one  hip-bone.  We  know,  indeed,  that  in  all 
the  laft  months,  the  abdomen  is  often  more  full  on  one  fide 
than  qn  the  other.  Women  fay  in  fuch  a cafe,  that  the 
child  lies  on,  one  fide,  and  they  judge  rightly.  Where  the 
child  lies  the  bulk  muft  be  both  more  confiderable  and 
more  permanent,  but  where  there  is  only  uterus,  placenta, 
and  water,  the  fwelling  will  be  fofter,  and  projeCt  lefs. 
The  prelfure  of  the  child,  when  it  lies  more  in  one  fide  than 
in  the  other,  makes  the  limb  of  that  fide  weaker,  more 
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benumbed,  and  more  liable  to  cramp*,  and  cedematous  fwell- 
ings.  _ 

Of  the  Ligaments,  Tubes,  and  Ovaria  of  the  Pregnant 
Uterus. — It  has  been  commonly  obferved  that  the  ligaments 
and  tubes  of  the  pregnant  uterus  are  attached  lower  upon 
the  fide  of  the  organ  than  they  were  in  the  unimpregnated 
ftate  ; and  the  reafon  is  very  obvious.  The  peritoneal  coat 
of  the  uterus  makes  the  broad  ligament  on  each  fide,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  analogous  membrane'of  the  intef-- 
tinal  tube  makes  the  mefentery.  When  the  woman  is  not 
pregnant,  the  ligament  is  of  confiderable  breadth,  the  fper- 
matip  veft'els  pafs  between  its  two  laminae,  the  round  ligament 
runs  downwards  and  outwards,  on  its  anterior  furface,  and 
the  tube  runs  in  loofe  ferpentine  turns  on  its  upper  edge. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  circumference  of  the  uterus  grows 
larger,  the  broad  ligaments  become  narrower,  their  pofterior 
lamella  covering  the  pofterior  furface,  and  their  anterior  la- 
mella the  anterior  furface  of  the  uterus  itfelf.  We  obferve 
now,  that  the  round  ligaments  do  not  run  down  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  broad  ligaments,  but  upon  the  forepart  of  the- 
body  of  the  uterus  itfelf.  In  proportion  as  the  fundus  rifes 
upwards,  and  increafes  in  fize,  the  upper  part  of  the  broad 
ligament  is  fo  ftretched,  that  it  clings  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the 
uterus,  fo  that  in  reality  the  broad  ligament  difappears,  no 
more  of  it  remaining  than  its  very  root ; namely,  its  upper 
and  outer  corner,  where  the  group  of  fpermatic  ve  fiels 
paifes  over  the  iliacs,  to  the  fide  of  the  uterus.  In  this 
ftate,  although  the  fmall  end  of  the  tube  opens  into  the  fame 
part  of  the  uterus,  as  before  impregnation,- yet  the  tube  has 
a very  different  direction  ; inftead  of  running  horizontally 
outwards,  it  paffes  downwards,  clofely  attached  to  the  fide 
of  the  uterus.  Behind  the  fimbrix  lies  the  ovarium,  alfo 
connected  to  the  uterus.  The  fimbrise  and  ovarium  are 
commonly  placed  upon  the  iliac  veffels,  or  fi.efhy  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  behind  the  group  of  fpermatic  veffels. 

The  round  ligaments  run  almoft  perpendicularly  down- 
wards from  the  fundus  uteri  to  their  paffage  through  the 
mufcles  ; they  are  confiderably  enlarged  in  thicknefs,  and 
are  fo  vafcular,  that  when  injeCted  they  feem  to  be  little  more 
than  a bundle  of  arteries  and  veins.  Their  arteries  are  all 
convoluted.  Both  their  arteries  and  veins  proceed  princi- 
pally from  the  fpermntics,  and  anaftomofe  evidently  with  the 
external  veffels  in  the  groin  or  upper  part  of  the  labia. 
Even  in  this  enlarged  ftate  of  the  round  ligaments,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  fay  how  they  terminate  in  the  groin  ; they  appear 
to  be  infenfibly  loft.  The  tubes  are  more  fief  by,  vafcular, 
and  foft  in  their  fubftance,  and  are  lefs  convoluted  than  in 
the  unimpregnated  ftate.  The  fimbrise  and  internal  ruga; 
are  larger  and  much  more  beautiful,  efpecialiy  when  their 
veffels  are  well  injected.  The  ovaria,  excepting  that  which 
contains  the  corpus  luteum,  feem  to  have  undergone  no  re- 
markable change.  The  latter  body  can  be  diftinguilhed.  by 
a rounded  fullnefs,  and  frequently  a confiderable  promi- 
nence, fenfible  both  to  the  fight  and  touch,  upon  the  mid- 
dle of  which  there  is  a fmall  pointed  cavity  or  indentation, 
like  a cicatrix.  Upon  flitting  the  ovarium  at  this  part,  the 
corpus  luteum  appears  a round  body,  of  a very  diitinCt 
nature  from  the  reft  of  the  ovarium.  Sometimes  it  is  oblong 
or  oval,  but  more  generally  round.  Its  centre  is  white* 
with  fome  degree  of  tranfparency  ; the  reft  of.  its  fubftance 
has  a yellowiih  call,  is  very  vafcular,  tender  and  friable, 
like  glandular  fieih.  The  larger  veffels  appear  round  its 
circumference,  and  fend  imaller  branches  inwards.  A fc-w 
of  the  larger  veffels  are  fituated  at  the  cicatrix  or  indentation 
on  the  outer  furface  of  the  ovarium  ; and  are  there  fo  little 
covered,  as  to  give  that  part  the  appearance  of  being  bloody, 
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when  feen  at  a little  diftanee.  When  there  is  only  one 
child,  there  is  only  one  corpus  luteum  ; and  two  in  cafe  of 
twins.  There  may  be,  in  the  latter  cafe,  two  diftinft  ones  in 
one  ovarium,  or  one  in  each  ovarium.  The  fex  of  the  foetus 
has  no  relation  to  the  corpus  luteum  being  formed  in  the 
right  or  left  ovary. 

Thicknefs  of  the  Uterus. — Thofe  who  fay  that  the  uterus 
grows  thicker  in  proportion  as  its  bulk  is  increafed,have  pro- 
bably been  deceived  by  examining  the  uterus  of  a woman 
who  died  fome  hours  or  days  after  delivery.  In  that  con- 
tracted (late  the  uterus  is  often  found  even  two  inches  thick  : 
but  in  the  natural  diilended  itate,  though  there  may  be  fome 
difference,  the  thicknefs,  in  general,  is  but  little  more  con- 
fiderable  than  before  impregnation.  When  not  injefted.  its 
ordinary  thicknefs  is  from  one  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  ; 
when  its  veffels,  and  particularly  the  veins,  are  pretty  well 
filled  with  wax,  its  thicknefs  is  thereby  confiderably  increaf- 
ed,  more  efpecially  where  the  placenta  is  fixed,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  fize  of  the  veffels  at  that  part.  For  this 
reafcn  only,  perhaps,  the  uterus  is  thickefl  at  that  part,  _and 
for  the  fame  reafon  it  is  thicker  towards  the  fundus  than  near 
the  cervix.  Much  variety  may  be  obferved  with  refpeft  to 
thicknefs  : and  fuch  inequalities  in  the  fame  individual,  that 
even  where  the  placenta  did  not  adhere,  the  uterus  may  be 
almofl  twice  as  thick  at  one  part  as  at  another.  On  open- 
ing the  organ,  its  thicknefs  is  generally  found  more  confi- 
derable  than  external  examination  would  have  led  us  to  ex- 
pert. For  its  fubftance  is  foft,  and  a fludtuation,  like  that 
of  water  in  a thin  bladder,  may  be  felt. 

Blood-wffels. — There  is  no  circumftance,  in  which  the 
gravid  uterus  differs  more  from  the  unimpregnated,  than  in 
the  fize  and  termination  of  its  veffels,  The  arteries,  both 
fpermatic  and  hypogaftric,  are  very  much  enlarged.  There 
are  infinite  numbers  of  anaftomofing  arteries  through  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  part,  fo  that  the  whole  fyftein 
makes  a general  net-work,  and  the  branches  are  convoluted 
or  ferpentine  in  their  courfe.  None  of  the  larger  ramifi- 
cations are  feen  for  any  length  of  way  upon  the  outfide  of 
the  uterus.  As  they  branch  from  the  iides,  they  difappear 
by  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  fubftance.  The 
arterial  branches,  which  are  much  enlarged,  are  thofe  which 
run  towards  the  placenta  ; fo  that,  wherever  it  adheres,  that 
part  appears  evidently  to  receive  by  far  the  greateft  quantity 
of  blood  ; and  the  greateft  number,  both  of  the  large  and 
imall  arteries  at  that  part,  pafs  tlmough  to  the  placenta,  and 
are  neceffarily  torn  through  upon  its  ieparation.  The  veins 
of  the  uterus  appear  to  be  ftill  more  enlarged,  in  propor- 
tion, than  the  arteries.  From  the  fides  of  the  uterus  they 
ramify  through  its  fubftance,  running  deeper  and  deeper  as 
they  go  on,  and  without  following  precifely  the  courfe  of 
the  arterial  branches.  They  form  a plexus  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  frequent  communications  which  we  know  of 
among  the  veffels  of  the  human  body.  And  this  they 
have  in  common  with  the  arteries,  that  their  larger  branches 
go  to,  or  rather  come  from  that  part  or  the  uterus  to 
which  the  placenta  adheres  ; fo  that,  when  the  venous  fyftem 
of  the  uterus  is  well  injeefted,  that  part  is  evidently  the 
chief  iource  of  the  returning  blood.  Plere,  too,  both  the 
large  and  fmall  veins  are  continued  from  the  placenta  to 
the  uterus,  and  arc  always  neceffarily  broken  upon  the 
feparation  of  thefe  two  parts.  The  veins  are  without  valves, 
and  are  therefore  elifily  injected.  In  injecting  them, 
we  obl'erve  that  at  firft  they  become  turgid,  and  project  on 
the  outer  furface  of  the  uterus  ; but  in  proportion  as  we 
throw  a greater  quantity  of  wax  into  thefe  veffels,  they 
grow  more  flat  and  obfeure  ; becaufe  the  uterus  itfelf  be- 
comes more  filled  and  tenfe,  which  has  the  effeft  of  com* 


preffmg  the  veins  that  run  in  its  fubftance.  On  account  of 
the  large  fize  of  thefe  veffels,  and  the  appearance  of  cavities, 
which  they  exhibit  on  a fedtion,  the  name  of  f.nufes  has 
fometimes  been  given  to  them. 

The  lymphatics  are  more  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
larger  than  could  have  been  imagined.  They  pervade  the 
fubftance  of  the  organ  univerfally.  Its  peritoneal  coat  ap- 
pears, like  that  of  a calf’s  fpleen,  to  be  interwoven  with  a 
crowded  plexus.of  thefe  veffels  ; and  where  they  get  to  the 
fides  of  the  uterus,  when  filled  with  mercury,  fome  of  them 
are  even  larger  than  a goofe’s  quill.  Some  are  remarkably 
varicous,  or  enlarged  at  particular  places. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  change  takes  place  ip  the 
nerves  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy. 

Mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Uterus . — The  fubftance  of  the  or- 
gan is  rendered  remarkably  foft  and  loofe  in  its  texture  by 
pregnancy;  fo  that,  when  an  incifion  is  .made  into  it,  the 
wound  can  be  eafily  made  to  open  wide  ; or  if  a narrow  ftrip 
be  cut  out,  it  can  readily  be  extended  to  at  leaft  twice  its 
original  breadth.  This  laxity  appears  to  depend  on  two 
caufes  ; viz.  the  great  quantity  cf  large  veffels  in  its  com- 
pofition  ; and  the  loofe  connediion  between  the  fafciculi  of 
its  fibres.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  treat  the  fubjeCt  with  precifion.  We  neither  know 
theirexternal  appearance, nor  their  internal compofition.  They 
only  mamfeil  themfelves  to  our  fen.fes,  where  numbers  of  them 
are  collected  into  bundles,  and  make  what  we  commonly  call 
mufcular  fafciculi.  In  the  quadruped,  as,  for  inftance,  the  cat 
or  rabbit,  the  mufcular" adtion  of  the  uterus  is  feen  as  evidently 
as  that  of  the  inteftines,  when  the  animal  is  opened  immedi- 
ately after  death.  In  many  parts,  particularly  of  the  internal 
furfaceof  the  uterus,  thefe  fibres  have  the  lame  linking  fafcicu- 
lated  appearances  as  we  obferve  in  common  mufcles;  yet  thev 
are  of  a paler  colour  and  harder  texture.  Dr.  Hunter  exa- 
mined the  fibres  very  carefully  in  a woman  who  died  feven  days 
after  delivery.  He  ftretched  it  gradually  in  warm  water,  and 
then  inverted  it,  to  have  a full  view  of  the  inner  furface. 
The  remains  of  the  decidua  had  palled  off  with  the  lochia, 
fo  that  the  fafciculated  ftratum  of  mufcular  fibres  appeared 
to  be  bare,  and  to  make  the  internal  furface  of  the  uterus. 
In  tnany  places,  but  particularly  where  the  placenta  had  been 
fixed,  the  fafciculi  left  oval  fpaces  between  them,  for  the 
palfage  of  arteries  and  veins,  fomewhat  like  thofe  fepara- 
tions  in  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  abdomen  and  loins,  where 
veffels  pafs  out  to  the  cellular  membrane  and  integuments. 
The  cervix  uteri,  where  the  rugae  are  fituated,  had  not  fuch 
regular  nor  fo  large  fafciculi  as  the  reft  of  the  uterus.  In 
the  body  of  the  organ  the  fibres  were  very  regularly  circular. 
The  fundus  was  made  up  of  two  planes  of  concentric  fibres, 
at  the  very  centre  of  which  was  the  orifice  of  the  Fallopian 
tube.  When  this  internal  ftratum  was  removed,  the  fafei- 
culated  appearance  and  regular  direction  of  the  fibres  was 
lefs  and  lefs  apparent,  in  proportion  as  the  diffedtion  was 
continued  outwards ; which  feemed  to  be  owing  in  great 
meafure  to  the  infinite  number  of  branches  and  communica- 
tions of  the  large  veins.  Afterwards,  fays  the  dodtor,  I 
had  the  moft  favourable  occalion  that  could  be  delired,  for 
examining  the  fibres  on  the  infide  of  the  uterus.  It  was  in 
a woman  who  died  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  without 
being  in  labour,  and  without  having  any  flooding  or  dif- 
charge  of  waters.  When  I had  examined,  and  taken 
out  all  the  contents,  I attended  particularly  to  the  internal 
furface  of  the  uterus.  I found  it  every  where  covered  with 
a thin  ftratum  of  the  decidua,  through  which  the  muicular 
fibres  appeared,  but  with  fome  degree  of  obfeurity.  Upon 
rubbing  off  this  tender  membrane  with  a cloth,  it  gave  me 
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pleafure  to  fee  how  exactly  the  above  defcription  agreed 
with  the  appearances. 

The  exigence  of  mufcular  fibres  in  this  organ  has  not, 
however,  been  univerfally  acknowledged.  “ Refperiting  the 
alleged  mufcular  texture  of  the  uterus,’’  fays  Blumenbach, 
“I  muft  oblerve  that  all  the  human  uteri,  which  I have  care- 
fully examined  both  in  the  pregnant  and  unimpregnated  con- 
dition (and  I have  had  opportunities  of  fuch  inveftigations, 
not  merely  in  preparations,  but  in  the  moil  recent  hate  after 
death)  have  not  exhibited  any  thing  that  could  be  taken  for 
genuine  mufcular  fibres.  The  advocates  for  the  mufcula- 
rity  of  this  organ  muft  allow  that  the  fibres  differ  moll  re- 
markably from  all  others  in  the  body.  I am  more  and  more 
convinced  every  day  that  the  uterus  poffeffes  no  true  irrita- 
bility ; but  that  it  poffeffes,  if  any  part  of  the  body  can  be 
faid  to  poffefs,  a peculiar  modification  of  vitality  (vita  pro- 
pria) correfponding  to  its  peculiar  motions  and  functions, 
and  not  referrible  to  the  common  laws  of  irritability.  Thefe 
functions  appeared  fo  lingular  and  peculiar  to  the  old  phyfi- 
cians  and  piiilofophers,  that  they  called  the.  uterus  an  animal 
contained  in  an  animal.”  Inftitut.  Phyfiolog.  p.  422. 

The  mouth  of  the  uterus  differs  confiderably  in  the  dif- 
ferent times  of  utero-gellation.  For  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nine  months,  that  is,  till  the  cervix  uteri  be  fully  dif- 
tended,  there  is  a projedlion  of  both  the  anterior  and  pof- 
terior  lip  of  the  os  tincce  ; and  in  fome  women  this  continues 
till  the  very  time  of  labour.  But  in  moft  women,  when  they 
are  at  their  full  time,  or  very  near  it,  the  os  uteri  is  flat,  and 
makes  only  a fmall  rugous  hole,  often  not  readily  difeo- 
verable  by  the  touch  on  the  lower  or  pofterior  part  of  the 
rounded  lower  end  of  the  uterus.  The  border  of  this  ori- 
fice, and  the  internal  furface  of  the  uterus,  for  an  inch  or 
more  all  around,  is  full  of  little  irregular  cavities.  Thefe 
contain  a tough  gluten,  which  ftioots  acrofs,  and  plugs  up 
the  inner  part  of  the  orifice.  This  gluten  is  commonly 
fqueezed  out  from  all  the  lacunas,  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
03  uteri  in  the  beginning  and  progrefs  of  the  labour ; and 
fo  lofing  its  hold,  it  falls  out.  In  the  dead  body,  when 
the  part  is  kept  fome  days  in  water,  the  gluten  fwells  out 
more  and  more  from  all  thefe  cavities,  and  then  feparates 
entirely.  Then  the  innumerable  lacunae,  which  contained  it 
being  empty,  are  very  vifible.  And  if  the  gluten  be  thus 
carefully  taken  away,  and  be  floated  in  water,  its  external 
furface  is  feen  beautifully  ornamented  with  all  the  proceffes 
which  were  drawn  out  of  the  innumerable  lacunae. 

Dr.  Hunter  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  uterus 
in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy.  “ In  the  third  and 
fourth  months,  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus  is  become  more 
foft  than  before  conception,  and  all  its  veffels  being  propor- 
tionably  enlarged,  it  appears  to  be  much  more » vafcular. 
We  may,  therefore,  realonably  believe,  even  if  we  knew  no- 
thing from  diffedhons  of  quadrupeds,  that  the  uterus  changes 
its  nature  in  that  reiperit  from  the  time  of  conception,  and 
receives  a greater  quantity  of  blood.  Its  thicknefs  is  only 
a little  increafed  in  its  natural  ftate,  but  confiderably  when 
the  veins  and  arteries  are  artificially  diftended  with  any  fluid. 
At  this  time  the  conception  is  lodged  entirely  in  the  fundus 
uter;,  or  m that  part  which  in  the  unimpregnated  ftate  has  a 
fmooth  internal  furface  ; no  portion  of  the  conception  ftretch- 
ing  then  down  into  the  cervix  uteri,  or  that  part  of  the  ute- 
rus, which  13  narrow  and  rugous  within. 

The  cervix  uteri  remains  contracted  and  hard  in  its  fub- 
ftance, and  contains  a tough  and  firm  jelly,  which  ce- 
ments and  fills  up  its  cavity  fo  completely,  that  upon  at- 
tempting to  pufn  a probe  through  it,  the  probe  will  as  rea- 
dily force  its  way  through  the  hard  fubftance  of  the  uterus 
it  fell,  as  through  the  cementing  jelly.  When  the  uterus  is 
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kept  a confiderable  time  in  water,  fix  or  eight  days  perhaps, 
this  cementing  jelly  fwells,  grows  in- proportion  iofter,  and 
at  laft  comes  away,  or  falls  off  in  one  rnafs.  Then  the  inter- 
nal furface  of  the  cervix  exhibits  a moft  beautiful  appearance; 
being  variegated  with  projecting  rugae,  and  innumerable 
intermediate  narrow,  but  deep  cavities,  which  lodged  fo 
many  proceffes  of  the  jelly.  In  feparating  the  jelly,  when 
by  previous  maceration  it  had  been  fit  for  fuch  an  operation, 
I have  feen  thofe  proceffes  drawn  out  of  the  little  cavities 
as  diftinCUy  as  we  can  fee  a hand  drawn  out  of  a glove:  and 
when  the  jelly  is  carefully  feparated  and  floated  in  clear  wa- 
ter, it  preferves  its  figure,  and  exhibits  a moft  elegant  ap- 
pearance, produced  by  the  proceffes  that  fhoot  out  from  its 
furface  all  around. 

“ The  os  uteri,  or  very  extremity  of  the  uterus,  is  in  fome 
women  narrow  or  pointed,  with  a very  fmall  orifice,  that 
will  juft  admit  the  point  of  a very  fmall  finger  ; ar.d  in  feme 
it  is  large,  foft,  or  fpongy  to  the  touch,  granulated  upon 
its  furface,  and  the  orifice  fo  wide  as  to  admit  the  end  of 
the  finger  full  half  an  inch  up  with  great  eafe.  There  the 
paffage  becomes  narrow,  and  is  doled  with  the  gelatinous 
cement.  The  os  uteri,  all  around  its  paffage,  is  crowded 
with  fmall  cavities,  containing  the  fame  fort  of  jelly,  which 
by  maceration  fwells,  pufties  out  from  the  cavities,  and 
comes  away,  leaving  the  cells  void.  This,  no  doubt,  is  part 
of  the  jelly  which  naturally  comes  away  in  labour.  Some 
women  have  much  more  of  it  than  others  ; and,  in  comparing 
different  diffedions,  I have  obferved  more  of  the  jelly  within 
the  cervix  uteri,  and  more  likewife  in  the  cells  round  the  os 
uteri,  in  one  fubjed  than  another. 

“ The  uterus,  at  the  time  of  three  or  four  months,  is  by  no 
means  fo  tightly  filled  but  that  it  would  eafily  contain  more. 
It  is  like  a bladder  therefore,  fo  filled  with  water,  that  it 
would  eafily  contain  a third  part  more.  Hence  it  is  foft 
and  fwagging,  and  eafily  changing  its  lhape,  accommodates 
itfelf  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 

“ The  fituation  of  the  uterus,  which  at  firft  is  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  but  afterwards  gradually  rifes  up  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  and  the  changes  which  its  ligaments 
undergo,  may  be  eafily  conceived  by  any  perfon  acquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  thofe  parts  before  conception,  and  who  has 
confidered  what  has  been  already  faid  about  the  fame  things 
in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy. 

“ The  peculiarities  of  the  ovarium  are  very  different  at  the 
different  periods  of  utero-geftation.  In  the  earlier  months 
the  corpus  luteum  is  confiderably  larger  and  more  vafcular ; 
and  within  it  there  is  a confiderable  and  evident  cavity  con- 
taining a fluid.  When  the  uterine  veffels  have  been  injefted, 
I have  obferved  that  the  wax  very  eafily  extravafates  into 
that  cavity.  On  the  outfide  of  the  ovarium  there  is  a little 
pit,  which  looks  like  a hole,  leading  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ovarium.  But  in  the  cafes  which  I have  feen,  no  briftles 
would  pafs  ; it  appeared  to  be  an  obliterated  duft,  or  paffage 
grown  together.” 

The  ferous  covering  of  the  uterus,  derived  from  the  peri- 
toneum, undergoes  very  confiderable  extenfion  during  the 
enlargement  of  the  uterus  in  pregnancy.  We  have  already 
ftiewn  that  the  broad  ligaments  nearly  difappear  at  this  time", 
but  there  is  no  acceffion  of  the  fame  kind  either  before  or  be- 
hind, as  the  bladder  and  reftum  Hill  continue  to  be  covered 
.to  the  ufual  extent  by  that  membrane.  The  increafed  fur- 
face of  the  peritoneal  coat  muft  be  aferibed  therefore  to  an 
extenfion  of  the  membrane. 

As  the  mucous  furface  of  the  organ  is  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  uterus  and  the  fecundines,  its  changes 
refer  to  the  purpofes  accompliihed  by  this  connexion.  In 
the  natural  ftate,  it  exhibits  merely  the  fine  orifices  of  ex- 
haling 
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haling  veffels,  but  after  conception  a large  number  of  confi- 
derable  arteries  and  veins  pafs  from  it  to  the  furface  of  the 
ovum  ; and  thefe  are  more  numerous  and  large  in  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  placenta  than  el fe where.  Thefe  communicating 
veffels  have  been  deforibed  already  in  the  article  Embryo. 
Towards  the  latter  periods  of  geftation  the  vulva  becomes 
fwoln  and  relaxed,  a (fuming  a (late  which  favours  its  dilata- 
tion in  the  aft  of  parturition. 

The  vital  properties  of  the  uterus,  as  well  as  its  organiza- 
tion, are  coniiderablv  altered  after  conception.  The  organ 
acquires  animal  fenfibility ; hence  women  feel  the  motions 
of  the  child,  and  even  experience  very  confiderable  pain  in 
particular  pofitions  of  the  fcetus  ; hence  too  the  (harp  pains 
felt  in  parturition.  We  do  not  know  whether  much  pain  is 
experienced  by  the  incifion  of  the  uterus  in  the  cxTarean 
fection.  But,  fuppofing  that  it  is  not,  the  faCl  would  not 
prove  that  the  organ  is  not  poffeffed  of  animal  fenfibility. 
Its  powers  may  render  it  ful'ceptible  of  fome  ftimuli  and  not 
of  others.  When  no  circumftances  interrupt  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  pregnancy,  we  have  no  proof,  until  the  natural 
period  of  this  condition  arrives,  that  the  organ  poffeffes  fo 
ftrong  a contractile  power  as  that  which  we  fee  exerted  in 
parturition.  We  might  even  believe  that  this  property  is  not 
developed  until  the  end  of  pregnancy  ; but  there  is  no  epocha 
of  geftation,  from  the  lirit  prefence  of  the  germ  in  the  ute- 
rus, at  which  this  contraction  may  not  be  excited  by  the 
aCtion  of  particular  caufes,  which,  under  certain  circum- 
ftances, are  powerful  enough  to  produce  the  expulfion  of  the 
child.  Violent  contuftons  of  the  abdomen,  and  penetrating 
wounds  affeCting  the  uterus,  are  frequently  followed  by 
abortion.  Violent  pafiion  maycaufe  this  premature  expulfion 
of  the  foetus.  The  fame  effeCt  is  produced  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  waters  of  the  amnios,  independently  of  any  other 
caufe  ; the  uterus,  when  no  longer  diltended,  contraCts, 
and  abortion  enfues.  This  contraCtile  power,  with  which 
the  uterus  becomes  endowed  on  the  change  of  its  organiza- 
tion, partakes  of  the  characters  of  animal  contraCtility  and 
of  irritability.  The  inactivity  of  the  uterine  parietes,  until 
the  termination  of  utero-geltation,  refeinbles,  in  fome  re- 
fpeCts,  the  quiefeent  (late  of  the  voluntary  mufcles,  when 
they  are  not  excited  by  the  influence  ot  the  brain  ; and  the 
contraction,  by  means  of  which  this  organ  expels  its  contents, 
can  be  compared  only  to  the  exertion  of  thofe  mufcles.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  contraCtility  of  the  uterus  is  independent 
of  the  cerebral  influence,  and  its  exercife  is  abfolutely  invo- 
luntary ; this ' circumltance  particularly  characterizes  irrita- 
bility in  thofe  organs  which  poffefs  it  in  the  moft  remarkable 
degree,  as  the  heart.  Like  the  latter  power,  it  may  be  fym- 
pathetically  roufed,  when  the  aCtion  of  the  uterus  is  fuf- 
pended  during  or  after  parturition  ; and  it  continues  for 
fome  time  after  apparent  general  death. 

The  attention  of  phyfiologifts  has  been  much  occupied  in 
fnveftigating  the  immediate  caufe  of  parturition  j that  is, 
the  caufe  which  calls  into  a&ion  the  contraClile  power  of  the 
uterus  at  the  end  of  utero-geftation.  Many  adopt  the 
following  explanation.  They  admit  a fpecies  of  oppoiition 
between  the  body  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  during  geftation, 
the  refiftance  of  the  latter  overcoming  the  tendency  of  the 
former  to  contra  Cl.  As  the  neck  is  gradually  obliterated, 
its  oppoiition  is  diminiihed,  and  it  then  gives  way  to  the  con- 
‘ traClions  of  the  body  and  fundus.  Againft  this  explanation 
we  may  urge  that  the  fuppofed  druggie  between  two  op- 
pcftng  forces  is  purely  hypothetical,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  contra&ion  or  attempt  at  it  during  pregnancy,  and 
that  it  comes  on  quite  fuddenly  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term.  It  is  this  fudden  exercife  of  the  contra Clile  power,  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month  in  the  human  fpecies,  that  marks 


the  term  of  geftation,  and  for  which  we  can  affign  no  other 
caufe  than  the  immutable  laws  by  which  the  operations  of 
nature  are  regulated.  However  this  queftion  may  be  decided, 
it  is  clear  that  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  alone  does  not 
accomplilh  the  expulfion  of  the  fcetus.  The  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  mufcles  afiift  in  the  operation  ; and  hence  parturi- 
tion is  in  fome  degree  voluntary,  is  accelerated  in  fome  cafes 
by  the  courage  of  the  individual,  while  in  others  it  cannot 
be  concluded  without  the  affiftance  of  art,  in  confequence  of 
the  ftrength  being  exhaufted.  Yet'  this  aCtion  of  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles  is  not  fo  indil’penfible,  but  that  the  uterus  can 
get  rid  of  its  contents  without  fuch  aid.  We  know  the  ex- 
traordinary facility  with  which  parturition  takes  place  in 
feme  women,  who,  in  confequence  of  particular  circum- 
ftances in  their  condition,  exert  themfelves  even  to  retard  the 
procefs ; and  the  expulfion  of  the  child  is  fometimes  com- 
pleted at  the  approach  of  death,  when  the  abdominal  muf- 
cles can  hardly  be  fupppfed  to  contribute. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  child,  and  of  the  fecundines, 
the  aCtion  of  the  uterus  dill  continues,  and  the  orran  is  era- 
dually  reduced  in  its  bulk.  For  a fhort  time  its  parietes 
are  in  a (late  of  increafed  thicknefs  ; the  vefftls,  being  com- 
preffed  by  this  permanent  (late  of  contraction,  pour  out  but 
a very  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  notwithstanding  the  preceding 
dilatation  of  their  orifices.  This  blood,  effuied  very  (lowly, 
is  foon  fucceeded  by  an  abundant  fecretion  of  mucus  from 
the  furface  of  the  uterus,  conftituting  a fpecies  of  difeharge 
peculiar  to  women  recently  delivered,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  lochia.  This  evacuation  lafts  for  a longer  or  (horter 
time,  and  probably  does  not  ceafe  altogether,  until  the 
uterus  has  regained  its  original  ftate.  The-  contraction  of 
the  organ  is  owing  at  firft  to  the  evacuation  and  contraction 
of  its  veffels  ; but  foon  nutrition  is  carried  on  in  it  with  lefs 
aCtivity,  while  abforption  proceeds  vigoroufly  until  the 
excefs  of  matter  depolited  for  its  developement  has  been  rer 
moved. 

Phyfology  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

Puberty  and  Menjlruation. — From  the  uterus  of  every 
healthy  woman  (at  lead  with  very  rare  exceptions)  who  is 
not  pregnant,  or  who  does  not  give  fuck,  there  is  a difeharge 
of  blood  at  certain  periods,  from  the  time  of  puberty  to  the 
approach  of  old  age  (during  a period  in  general  of  about 
30  years)  ; which,  from  the  periods  or  returns  of  the  dif- 
eharge, is  called  the  menfes  or  catamenia,  and,  from  the  ge- 
neral regularity  of  its  appearance,  is  termed  in  French  les 
regies.  The  commencement  of  menitruation  is  coeval  with 
that  fignal  revolution  in  the  female  conftitution,  which  in- 
dicates the  power  of  executing  the  generative  functions,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  developement  of  the  fexual  life.  It  is 
therefore  one  of  thofe  circumftances  which,  taken  altogether, 
mark  the  period  of  puberty  in  females.  At  the  fame  time 
their  complexion  is  improved,  their  countenance  is  more  ex- 
prelfive  and  animated,  their  attitudes  graceful,  and  their 
converfation  more  intelligent  and  agreeable  ; the  tone  of  their 
voice  becomes  more  harmonious,  their  whole  frame,  but 
particularly  the  breads,  are  expanded  and  enlarged,  and 
their  minds  are  no  longer  engaged  in  childiih  purfuits  and 
amufements.  Thefe  phenomena  have  been  deferibed  very 
elegantly  by  Harvey  : “nec  minus  notum  eft,  quanta  vir- 
gini  altcratio  contingat,  increfcente  primum  et  tepefaClo 
utero  ; pubefeit  nempe,  cploratior  evadit,  mamma;  protube- 
rant, pulchrior  vultus  renidet,  fplenaent  oculi,  vox  canoru, 
inceffus,  geftus,  fermo,  omnia  decora  Hunt.” 

The  whole  human  race  is  fubject  to  this  law,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  fome  travellers,  Hating  that  the  Brafilian  or  Sa- 
moied  women  are  exempt,  have  not  been  confirmed  by  more 
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recent  and  accurate  inquiries.  It  is  a general  and  effential 
phenomenon  in  the  life  of  woman,  and  if  different  climates, 
or  the  varieties  of  the  favage  and  civilized  dates,  are  capable 
of  modifying  the  phenomenon,  their  influence  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  annihilate  it  altogether,  even  in  the  frozen  and  in- 
hofpitable  regions,  where  fome  writers  have  fuppefed  that  it 
does  not  occur  in  a condant  and  regular  manner.  It  is  hardly 
neceflary  to  refute  an  opinion,  which  has  prevailed  very  ge- 
nerally, that  whole-  nations,  particularly  Americans,  are  not 
liable  to  this  difcharge.  In  their  vifits  to  thofe  countries, 
Europeans  faw  numerous  females  in  a date  of  nakednefs, 
without  obferving  any  figns  of  the  difcharge,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  two  circumdances.  The  women  at  that 
time  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  in  an  impure  date,  and  to 
communicate  a malignant  influence  ; they  are  confequently 
compelled  to  fhun  fociety  while  the  difcharge  lads,  and  to 
avoid  the  fight  of  man  by  hiding  themfelves  in  folitary  huts. 
Travellers  havealfo  obferved  that  their  fcrupulous  attention 
to  perfonal  cleanlinefs,  and  to  the  mo  cleft  attitude  of  the 
lower  extremities,  would  prevent  tlie  fpeclator  from  difeo- 
vering  any  traces  of  the  catamenia.  The  difcharge  is  peculiar 
to  the  female  of  the  human  fpecies,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Pliny,  is  the  only  “animal  mendruale.”  Many  naturalids, 
fays  Blumenbach,  and  among  others  Buffon,  have  aferibed 
a periodical  flux  of  this  kind  to  fome  ether  animals,  particu- 
larly of  the  monkey  kind.  But  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  obferving  feveral  individuals  for  many  fucceffive  years,  I 
difeovered  that  thefe  fuppofed  catamenia  did  not  exid  at  all 
in  fome,  white  in  others  there  was  a fraali  cccafional  uterine 
haemorrhage  appearing  at  no  regular  intervals.  (Inditut. 
Phyliolog.  fe£t.  37  ) There  is  a great  determination  of 
blood  to  the  organs  in  animals  when  they  are  in  heat ; this  is 
attended  with  a mucous  fecretion,  and  fqmetimes  even  blood 
has  been  difeharged,  io  as  to  give  rife  to  the  erroneous  notion 
of  their  being  fubject  to  the  mendrual  flux.  Such  a cafuai 
avid  unfrequent  'Occurrence  can  by  no  means  be  compared,,to 
the  regular  periodical  difcharge  obferved  in  women  almod 
without  an  exception.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  exam- 
ples of  women  who  have  never  mendruated,  and  of  others, 
in  whom  this  difcharge  has  nor  appeared  through  long 
periods  of  their  lives,  without  any  ill  confequence.  Dr. 
Denman  knew  two  indances  in  which  the  menfes  had  never 
been  difeharged;  the  individuals  married,  but  had  no  children. 
(Introd.  to  tlie  Pratt,  of  Midwifery,  qto.  p.  1 1 5. ) Some 
continue  to  mendruate  during  the  time  of  fuckling",  and  the 
circumdance  is  not  very  rare,  although  it  is  the  general  rule 
that  the  difcharge  flnould  ceafc  at  this  time'.  The  vital 
powers  are  differently  employed,  and  their  exercife  has  a dif- 
ferent ob;etl  and  direction.  Pregnancy  almod  invariably 
interrupts  the  procefs.  The  important  fundlions  carried  on 
in  the  uterus  "at  tins  time  require  all  the  powers  of  the  mo- 
ther ; and  the  adhefion  of  the  ovum  to  the  uterus  feems  to 
form  an  infuperable  mechanical  obflacle  to  the  difcharge. 
Hence  Mr.  Denman  dates  that  lie  has  never  known  an  in- 
dance of  mendruation  during  pregnancy.  The  ceffation  of 
the  difcharge  without  the  prefence  of  any  unhealthy  caufe, 
is  the  only  fign  by  which  women  know  that  they  have  con- 
ceived. Authors  relate  many  examples,  however,  where  the 
catamenia  have  flowed  during  gedation  ; hut  very  drong  evi- 
dence would  be  neceflary  to  prove  a circumdance  fo  unlikely 
in  itfelf. 

The  menfes  may  appear  prematurely  in  fome  women, 
from  peculiarity  of  organization,  as  the  phenomena  of  pu- 
berty have  occurred  at  unnaturally  early  periods  in  men  ; and 
the  circumdance  mud  be  referred  to  original  difference  of 
conditution.  Haller  knew  a girl  of  good  family,  nine  years 
' of  age,  well  condituted  both  in  mind  and  body,  who  had 
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been  fubjedl  to  the  regular  periodical  return  of  the  catamenia 
for  fome  years,  without  any  other  apparent  difadvantage 
than  that  of  being  rather  flnort  and  delicate  in  her  make. 
He  mentions  another  indance  in  Switzerland  of  a girl  having 
a child  by  her  uncle  at  nine  years.  Many  of  the  accounts 
of  mendruation  in  early  infancy  mud  be  deemed  morbid  cr 
fymptomatic  difeharges,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  cata- 
menia. When  the  female  conditution  from  any  caufe  is  dif- 
pofed  to,  or  requires  a ianguineous  difcharge,  it  is  com- 
monly made  from  the  veffels  of  the  uterus. 

The  early  or  late  appearance  of  tlie  menfes  may  depend 
upon  tlie  climate,  the  conditution,  the  delicacy  or  hardinefs 
of  living,  and  upon  the  manners  of  thofe  with  whom  young 
women  converfe.  In  general,  the  warmer  the  climate  the 
fooner  the  menfes  appear.  In  Greece,  and  other  warm 
countries,  girls  begin  to  mendruate  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
years  of  age.  According  to  Thevenot  and  Chardin  they 
even  marry  and  bear  children  at  eight  and  nine  years  of  age 
in  fome  parts  of  Alia.  The  difcharge  does  not  appear  in 
Europe  until  the  female  has  nearly  attained  her  full  growth. 
Haller  mentions  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years  as  the  ufual 
periods  in  Switzerland  ; the  difchai'ge  appears  fooner  in  the 
more  fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  and  later  as  we  approach 
to  the  north.  According  to  Linnreus,  in  his  “ Flora  Lap- 
ponica,”  the  women  of  Lapland  do  not  mendruate  until  a 
rnaturer  age,  and  then  in  fmall  quantities,  at  long  intervals, 
and  fometimes  only  in  the  fummer.  But  if  the  procefs  does 
not  go  on  according  to  tlie  general  prevailing  rule  in  the 
country,  they  differ  equal  inconveniences  as  in  warmer 
climates,  where  the  quantity  difeharged  is  much  greater,  and 
the  periods  fliorter.  In  this  country  girls  begin  to  men- 
druate from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  their 
age,  and  fometimes  at  a later  period,  without  any  figns  of 
diieafe  ; but  if  they  are  luxurioufly  educated,  deeping  upon 
down  beds,  and  fitting  in  hot  rooms,  mendruation  ufually 
commences  at  a more  early  period. 

The  variety  in  the  time  at  which  women  arrive  at  puberty 
has  given  rife  to  fome  moral  deductions.  It  lias  been  affign- 
ed  as  the  reafon  why  women  in  hot  climates  are  aimod  uni- 
verfally  treated  as  Haves,  and  why  their  influence  is  fo  power- 
ful and  extenfive  in  cold  countries,  where  perfonal  beauty  is 
in  lefs  edimation.  In  hot  climates,  women  are  at  the  height 
of  their  beauty  when  they  are  dill  children  in  underilanding  ; 
and,  when  their  underilanding  is  matured,  they  are  no 
longer  the  objects  of  love.  In  temperate  climates  their 
perions  and  their  minds  acquire  perfection  at  the  fame 
time,  and  the  united  power  of  their  beautv  and  fa- 
culties«is  irrefiftible. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age  women  ceafe  to  mendruate, 
but  the  time  of  the  ceffation  is  commonly  regulated  by  the 
original  early  or  late  appearance  of  the  menfes.  About  tlie 
fortieth  year,  a little  fooner  or  later,  the  regular  periods  of 
the  catamenia  are  interrupted  ; and  before  the  fiftieth  year, 
profufe  difeharges  occur  followed  by  long  intervals  ; about 
the  time  juft  mentioned,  the  catamenia  generally  ceafe,  and 
the  power  of  reproduction  is  lod.  With  thofe  who  began  to 
mendruate  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  the  difcharge  will 
fometimes  ceafe  before  they  arrive  at  forty  ; but  if  the  fird 
appearance  was  protrafled  to  fixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
independently  of  difeafe,  inch  women  may  continue  to  men- 
druate until  they  have  paffed  the  fiftieth,  or  even  approached 
the  fixtieth  year  of  their  age.  In  this  country,  the  mod 
frequent  time  of  the  ceffation  is  from  the  forty -fourth  to  the 
forty-eighth  year,  after  which  women  never  bear  children. 
By  this  conditational  regulation  of  the  menfes  the  -propaga- 
tion of  the  fpecies  is,  in  every  country,  confined  to  the  mod 
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vigorous  part  of  life,  and,  had  it  been  otherwife,  children 
might  have  become  parents,  and  old  women  might  have  had 
children,  when  they  were  unable  to  fupply  them  with  proper 
or  fufficient  nourifhment.  Yet  the  rules  juft  mentioned 
are  not  free  from  all  exceptions.  The  catamenia,  with 
powers  of  fecundity,  have  continued  in  particular  inftances 
much  beyond  the  age  we  have  fpecifted.  Some  of  thefe 
have  had  regular  catamenia  ; in  others,  after  a long  fup- 
preftion,  the  difcharge  has  returned.  We  muft  be  careful, 
however,  here,  as  in  the  cafe  of  premature  appearance,  not 
to  confound  with  the  menfes  accidental  and  morbid  hemor- 
rhages. A relation  of  Haller’s  had  two  Tons  after  her 
fiftieth  year,  and  in  colder  countries,  where  the  accefs  of 
puberty  is  late,  children  have  been  born  when  the  mother 
was  even  above  60. 

The  proper  menftrual  blood  is  generally  preceded,  fome- 
times  even  for  fome  months,  by  a whitifh  ferous  fluid. 
Symptoms  of  more  or  lefs  violence,  indicating  the 
accumulation  of  blood  about  the  hypogaftric  vefTels, 
fuch  as  pain  in  the  loins  and  about  the  pelvis,  laffitude 
with  painful 'affection  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  various 
nervous  and  hyfteric  feelings,  are  then  obferved.  Pains  in  the 
head,  fluffing  of  the  cheeks,  and  even  pimply  appearances 
in  the  face  fometimes  take  place.  In  younger  virgins  thefe 
fymptoms  are  milder,  and  in  the  firft  inftances  often  go  off 
fpontaneoufiy : but  they  return  with  greater  intenfity,  at- 
tended with  considerable  colic  pains,  and  quick  and  ftrong 
pulie,  until  a bloody  ferum,  and  then  more  genuine  blood 
flows  more  or  lefs  rapidly  from  the  vulva.  The  duration  of 
the  flux  is  uncertain  ; it  may  be  accomplifhed  in  three  or  four 
days,  or  be  protrafted  till  the  feventh  or  eighth.  The 
quantity  is  fubjett  to  no  fettled  law  : it  is  greater  in  warm 
countries,  where  it  may  amount  to  a pint  or  more  ; while  in 
colder  regions  it  does  not  exceed  five,  four,  or  three  ounces. 
“ Yet,’’  fays  Dr.  Denman,  lib.  cit.  p.  1 1 8,  “ there  is  a com- 
mon quantity,  to  which,  under  fimilar  circumftances,  women 
approach,  and  it  may  be  eftimated  in  this  manner.  Suppos- 
ing the  quantity  to  be  about  eighteen  ounces  in  Greece,  and 
two  ounces  in  Lapland,  there  will  be  a gradual  alteration 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  in  this  country  it  will 
amount  to  about  fix  ounces.”  Manners  and  way  of  life 
make  a conftderable  difference.  Luxurious  and  lafcivious 
women  have  a more  copious  difcharge:  while  thofe  who  take 
much  exerciL,  or  are  weak  or  infufliciently  nouriflied,  fur- 
niff  a ipore  fparing  quantity.  The  pain  fubfides  as  the  dif- 
charge proceeds  ; die  inflammatory  fymptoms  about  the 
uterus  go  off  as'tlie  determination  to  that  organ  ceafes,  the 
pulfe  is  dimimfhed,  and  the  blood  is  followed  by  a ferous 
fluid.  Signs  of  debility  fucceed,  with  a hollowneis  about 
the  eye,  and  a dark  circle  furrounding  the  organ.  The 
firft  appearance  in  a young  girl  is  generally  followed  by  an 
interval  of  iorne  months,  and  this  period  approaches  gradual- 
ly to  a folararionth  ; io  that  a healthy  woman,  in  whom  the 
diicharge  ls'eitablifhed,  will  have  it  return  on  the  fame  day 
of  the  month  for  many  fucceeding  years.  If  feven  or  eight 
days  are  occupied  by  the  flow  of  the  catamenia,  there  is  an 
interval  of  twenty-two  or  twenty -three,  making  up  the 
menftrual  period.  Such  is  the  courfe  obferved  in  healthy 
temperate  fubjects,  whole  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  not 
abided  or  overftrained.  Improper  regimen  and  manners 
may  precipitate  or  retard  the  difcharge.  Luxurious  manners, 
with  high  living,  may  occasion  returns  after  fifteen  days  : un- 
der various  other  circumftances  there  is  a fimilar  protraction 
of  the  period,  which  recurs  however  at  regular  intervals. 
Similar  fymptoms  to  thofe  which  attend  the  firft  menftrua- 
tion,  but  in  a milder  form,  accompany  Gach  return.  In  this 
refpeft  conftderable  varieties  are  obferved ; the  affection 


recurring  with  conftderable  violence,  at  every  period,  in  fome 
women,  while  others  do  not  feern  to  differ  at  all. 

The  nature  of  the  difeharged  fluid  has  not  been  afeertain- 
ed  by  any  accurate  inveftigations,  but  its  obvious  characters 
are  fo  exactly  like  thofe  of  blood,  that  it  has  been  generally 
confidered  and  called  blood.  This  remarkable  difference, 
however,  at  leaft,  feems  to  diftinguilh  the  two  fluids ; viz, 
that  the  catamenia  do  not  coagulate.  They  are  blood  de- 
prived of  fibrine.  Coagula  are  fometimes  feen,  but  are  con- 
fidered to  denote  unhealthy  menftruation,  as  they  occur 
when  the  procefs  is  obvioufly  difturbed,  and  attended  with 
great  pain,  &c.  Opinions  have  been  very  generally  received 
that  the  menftrual  difcharge  poffeffes  feme  peculiar  malignant 
properties.  Thefe  notions  feem  to  have  originated  in  the 
Laii  ; they  appear  in  all  their  force  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Jevvilh  legiflator,  were  adopted  by  the  Arabian  phyficians, 
and  have  been  credited  in  mod  countries.  The  fevere  regu- 
lations which  have  been  made  in  fome  countries,  for  the  con- 
duCt  of  women  at  the  time  of  menftruation,  the  expreffions 
ufed,  the  difpofal  of  the  blood  difeharged,  or  of  any  thing 
contaminated  with  it,  the  complaints  of  women  attri- 
buted to  its  retention,  und  the  effeCls  enumerated  by 
grave  writers,  indicate  the  nioft  dreadful  appreher.fions  of 
its  baneful  influence.  The  following  quotation  exhibits  thefe 
abfurd  notions  in  very  elegant  language.  “ Penis  cummer.- 
ftruata  concumbentis  excoriatur  ; ft  novella  vitiseo  tangatur, 
in  perpetuum  Iseditur  ; lteriles  fiunt  taClce  fruges ; moriun- 
tur  ihfitEE  ; exuruntur  hortorum  germma  ; ii  mulier  prreg- 
nans  alperius  menftrua  fupergrediatur,  aut  illis  circumlinatur, 
abortum  facit. ; ei  autem,  quse  ultro  non  geftat,  concipiendi  fpem 
adimit;  purgantis  fpiritus,  etvaporab  ore,fpecula  atque  eboris 
nitorem  obfeurat.  Guftatus  hie  fanguis  canes  in  rabiem  agit, 
homines  vero  diris  crueiatibus  affligit ; comitialem  morburn, 
pilorum  effluvium,  aliaque  elephanticorum  vitia  inducit ; id- 
circo  a veteribus  ■ inter  venena  relatus ; pari  maiignitate 
exiftimatur,  atque  fanguinis  elephantici  potus.”  De 
Graaf. 

Under  peculiar  circumftances  of  health,  or  ftates  of  the 
uterus,  particularly  in  hot  countries,  if  cleaniinefs  be  not  ob- 
ferved, and  the  evacuation  take  place  fiowJy,  the  difcharge 
may  eafily  become  acrimonious  and  offenfive.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  tliis  kind  belonging  to  healthy  menftruation  in  a 
cleanly  woman,  where  the  eftufed  fluid  differs  from  any  other 
blood  only  in  the  circumftances  already  mentioned.  Nay,  ’ 
when  the  catamenia  are  retained  in  the  body  for  many  months,, 
ill  cafes  of  imperforate  vaginas,  they  produce  no  ill  effedt 
whatever,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  no  particular  odour  or 
offenfive  qualities  when  difeharged  bv  an  operation.  We 
have, therefore,  no  resion  for  thinking  otherwife  than  that  this 
difcharge  is  oi  the  moft  inoSeivlive  nature. 

That  the  catamenia  come  front  the  uterus  is  tolerably  evi- 
dent from  the  change  in  the  lining:  of  that  organ  during  the 
period  of  their  flow'.  Its  mucous  furface  is  rendered  fofter 
and  more  villous  ; and  exhibits  bloody  fpets,  with  numerous 
pores,  from  which  the  fluid  may"  be  expreffed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  menftrual  blood  in  its  cavity  during,  the  pe- 
riod is  a further  proof:  to  which  we  may  add  the  fuppreiiion 
of  the  difcharge  in  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  uterus, 
and  in  pregnancy,  where  its  furface  is  occupied  by  the  adlic- 
fion  cf  the  ovum.'  Direft  evidence  of  the  fuel  is  furniihed 
in  cafes  of  prolapfus,  where  the  fluid  may  be  actually  feen 
djftilling  from  the  os  tines..  To  thefe  arguments  we  may 
add  the  obvious  connection  cf  the  menftrual  flux  witli  the 
hindtions  of  the  uterus.  Some  have  contended  that  the  va- 
gina is  partly  or  wholly  the  fource  ot  the  catamenia  ; but 
the  opinion  refts  on  no  funicient  ground  : the  fmuffure  and 
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functions  of  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  direct  evidence  of 
facts,  ftrongly  oppofe  the  opinion. 

Whether  the  menfes  come  from  the  arteries  or  veins  of 
the  uterus  has  been  a point  of  difcufiion  with  phyfiologifts  ; 
and  alfo  whether  it  be  a fimple  efflux  of  blood  from  the 
veffels  or  a fecretion.  The  ftrufture  of  the  organ  refembles 
that  of  glands,  and  the  appearance  of  the  fluid,  on  many 
occafions,  differs  widely  from  mere  blood  ; which  indeed  it 
never  refembles  entirely  in  the  healthy  flate  ; fo  that  we  are 
d-il'pofed  to  confider  it  as  a fecretion  performed  by  the  uterus 
like  fluids  that  are  formed  by  any  other  glands.  A circumftance 
is  fometimes  obferved  in  this  procefs,  which  rauft  be  referred 
to  the  fecretory  aCtion  of  the  uterine  veffels.  This  is  the 
dilcharge  of  a membranous  fubftance,  of  the  figure  of  the 
uterine  cavity,  fmooth  on  one  furface,  and  flocky  on  the 
other,  and  much  refembling  the  decidua  on  the  whole.  The 
fa<ft  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Denman,  who  firll  faw  it  in  mar- 
ried women,  and  afterwards  in  unmarried  ones  under  circum- 
ffances  which  proved,  undoubtedly  that  it  was  formed  inde- 
pendently of  connubial  communication.  The  menftruation 
has  been  painful  in  ail  thefe  cafes,  and  conception  has  never 
occurred  while  tlie  habit  remained. 

The  efficient  caufe  of  menftruation  has  afforded  an  ample 
field  for  thofe  who  delight  in  fpeculations  and  hypothefes. 
As  the  periods  of  the  moon  agree  nearly  with  thofe  of  the 
difcharge,  the  influence  of  this  body  has  been  reforted  to  in 
explanation  of  the  occurrence.  If  we  admit  the  folution, 
the  effeCt  of  lunar  attraction  ought  to  be  very  different  in  the 
various  relative  pofitions  of  the  moon  and  earth  : but  the 
obfervation  of  feveral  individuals  will  immediately  fhew  that 
there  is  no  day  of  the  month  in  which  feveral  do  not  begin  to 
menftruate,  and  that  the  moon’s  apogee  or  perigee  has  no  in- 
fluence at  all  in  this  refpeCt.  We  {hall  fee,  too,  that  the  dif- 
charge begins  in  fome,  is  diminifhedor  entirely  ended  in  others, 
at  the  very  fame  time  ; confequently  that  the  moon  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Moreover,  as  the  menftrual 
period  rather  follows  folar  time,  the  fame  woman  menilruates 
at  one  time  in  the  new  moon,  and  at  another  in  the  full  moon. 
The  exiflence  of  fome  ferment,  caufmg  an  inteftine  motion 
in  the  veffels  of  the  part,  meets  now  with  no  advocates. 
Local  or  general  plethora  have  been  afligned  as  the  reafons  of 
the  menfes,  and  many  of  the  circumftances  which  accelerate 
or  increafe,  or  on  the  contrary  retard  and  diminilh  the  flow, 
favour  thefe  opinions.  But  we  ftill  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  ; 
the  lofs  of  feveral  times  the  quantity  of  blood  previous  to 
or  in  the  very  aCt  of  menftruation,'  from  the  arm,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  does  not  prevent  or  interrupt  the  flow- 
ing of  the  menfes  ; and  in  thofe  complaints  which  arife  from 
their  obftruCtion,  greater  relief  is  afforded  by  a few  drops 
of  blood  from  the  uterus  itfelf,  than  by  ten  times  the  quan- 
tity from  any  other  part.  A curious  circumftance  mult  be 
noticed  refpeCting  the  effeCts  fometimes  produced  by  obftruCt- 
ed  menfes  ; viz.  that  their  place  is  fupplied  by  periodical 
emiffions  of  blood  from  various  other  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  note,  lungs,  ears,  eyes,  breafls,  and  almoit  every  other 
part.  Thefe  probably  fhould  be  deemed  in  many  cafes  rather 
as  difeharges  belonging  to  fome  difeafe  under  which  the  pa- 
tient may  labour^  than  as  connected  with  menftruation.  He- 
morrhages of  every  kind,  in  either  fex,  are  frequently  ob- 
ferved to  be  periodical. 

That  the  catamenia  are  a fecretion  from  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  uterus,  of  whic|i  we  cannot  underhand  the  direct 
mechanifm,  any  more  than  the  method  in  which  any 
other  fecretions  are  performed  ; and  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  caufes  which  determine  their  appearance  to  the  monthly 
period,  feem  to  b enearly  the  lum  of  our  knowledge  on  this 


fubjeft.  It  is  clear  that  the  procefs,  being  a part  of  the 
healthy  operations  of  the  organ,  and  therefore  indicating  its 
general  condition,  is  neceffary  to  preferve  the  uterus  iu  a 
ftate  fit  for  conception.  Obfervation  has  fully  proved  that 
women,  who  do  not  menftruate  from  the  uterus,  or  who  are 
not  in  a ftate  difpofed  to  menftruate,  cannot  conceive,  even 
though  they  fhould  have  a periodical  difcharge  of  blood  from 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  All  animals,  at  the  time  of 
their  being  falacious,  or  in  a ftate  fit  for  the  propagation  of 
the  fpecies,  have  a difcharge,  analogous  and  perhaps  equi- 
valent to  menftruation,  which  is  generally  mucous,  but  in  fome 
inftances,  in  any  hotfeafons  and  climates,  becomes  fanguineous. 

That  the  menftruous  blood  contributes  to  the  formation 
or  nutriment  of  the  feetus  may  be  reafonably  doubted. 
The  time  of  the  difcharge  is  not  the  molt  favourable  to 
conception,  which  occurs  moft  readily  juft  after  the  period. 
Since  all  animals,  whether  they  menftruate  or  not,  fupply 
the  offspring  of  conception  with  nourifhment  of  a proper 
kind,  and  in  a fufiicient  quantity  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  end  is  accomplifhed  by  fome 
more  common  principle.  The  mucous  difcharge  from  the 
generative  organs  of  animals,  proves  that  they  are  in  a ftate 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies,  and  the  cata- 
menia prove  the  fame  circumftance  in  women. 

From  the  time  when  the  phenomena  of  puberty  announce 
the  aptitude. of  the  female  for  the  exercife  of  her  fexual 
functions,  the  generative  organs  exert  an  influence  which 
modifies  the  whole  organization,  and  bellows  on  woman  the 
moft  ftriking  traits  of  her  phyfical  and  moral  character. 
The  various  revolutions  to  which  her  conftitution  is  fubjeCt, 
the  nervous,  affeCtions,  the  frequent  returns  of  indifpofition 
and  fuffering,  the  ftrange  and  unaccountable  anxieties  and 
caprices,  and  fometimes  the  increafed  acutenefs  of  the  ima- 
gination and  judgment ; all  depend  on  this  influence  ; and  if 
it  be  true  that  man  is  male  only  at  certain  times,  while 
woman  is  female  during  her  whole  life,  it  muft  be  attribu- 
ted chiefly  to  this  caufe.  It  is  this  that  conftantly  recals 
woman  to  her  fex,  and  marks  her  whole  exiftence  with  fo 
charaCteriftic  a phyfiognomy.  We  (hall  not  be  furprifed  to 
find,  that  a caufe  of  fuch  power  and  extenfive  influence  is 
liable  to  irregularities  which  have  very  marked  effeCts  on  the 
conftitution.  When  the  new  powers  with  which  the  organs 
are  endowed  exceed  the  juft  ftandard,  and  deviate  into 
a kind  of  unnatural  irritability,  they  affieCt  fympatheticaily 
the  whole  frame,  and  particularly  the  nervous  fyflem.  This, 
in  an  extreme  degree,  conftitutes  furor  uterinus.  Generally, 
however,  this  exceffive  vitality  of  the  fexual  organs',  without 
going  to  fuch  an  extent,  produces  various  fpafmodic  and 
nervous  fymptoms,  conftituting  what  are  called  hyfterical 
diforders,  and  ariilng  evidently  from  the  artificial  and  forced 
ftate  of  celibacy.  Thefe  affections  are  removed  by  marriage, 
which  re-eftablifhes  the  balance  of  the  various  functions 
by  giving  its  natural  employment  to  an  organ,  whofe  excef- 
five fenfibility  deranged  the  whole  fyftem.  Other  and  very 
various  phenomena  may  be  referred  to  the  fame  caufe  ; and 
thofe  phyftcians  who  have  collected,  in  particular  works, 
obfervations  on  the  difeafes  occafioned  by  celibacy,  or  by 
the  imperfect  and  unnatural  enjoyments  of  the  cloifler,  pie- 
fent  us  with  an  alarming  catalogue.  “ Ut  reliqui  ftimuli  a 
natura  dati  inobfequiofos  puniunt,  ita  et  veneris  abftinen- 
tiam,  ut  naturae  inimicam,  hsec  ipfa  ulcifcitur.  Ipfa  ani- 
malia  ex  defiderio  veneris  languent  et  pereunt.  Cyprini  ex 
retentis  ovis  laborant.  In  facris  sedibus,  de  quibus  fevera 
religio  venerem  arcet,  multa,  parum  eognita,  neque  fanabilia 
morborum  genera  vigere  idoneus  §.uCtor  exftat.  Frequenter 
eas  potiffimum,  quse  veneris  dulcedinem  deguftarunt,  qua 
nunc  privantur,  in  chlorofin,  in  hyfterica  mala,  in  convul- 
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fioneB,  in  maniam,  in  furorem  uterinum  incidunt ; quam  nec 
fcmel  vidi ; inque  earum  feminarum  apcrtis  cadaveribus 
fchirri,  et  fteatomata,  & hydropes  ovarii  reperiuntur. 
Quare,  nifi  morum  cuftodia  vetuerit,  ea  mala  pleraque,  et  fu- 
ror uterinus,  et  vera  mania,  veneris  ufu  folvuntur.”  Haller, 
Elem.  Phyfiol.  t.  8.  p.  14.  We  may  affirm,  in  ffiort, 
that  from  the  time  when  the  organs,  which  characterize  thefe 
amiable  and  fenfible  beings,  are  fully  endowed  with  all  their 
vital  powers,  woman  is  conftantly  fubjedt  to  their  influence, 
until  the  period  arrives  when  fhe  is  no  longer  capable  of  the 
life  of  the  fpecies,  when  ffie  has  paffed  through  the  revolu- 
tion of  her  latter  age,  and  enjoys  quietly  her  individual  life, 
during  the  remainder  of  which  women  differ  much  lefs,  in 
every  refpedt,  from  the  other  fex. 

A delineation  of  the  effedts,  which  the  phyfical  changes 
occurring  at  the  time  of  puberty  produce  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  ideas  of  women,  may  be  feen  in  the  eloquent 
work  of  Cabanis,  “ Rapports  du  Phyfique  et  Moral  de 
1’Homme.”  The  various  morbid  derangements  of  the  men- 
ftrual  procefs  will  be  confidered  in  the  medical  department 
of  this  dictionary. 

The  generative  procefs  is  fubjeCt  to  very  different  laws  in 
animals  and  in  the  human  fpecies.  In  the  former,  particu- 
lar feafons  of  the  year  are  appropriated  to  thefe  functions, 
and  the  organs  undergo  certain  phyfical  changes,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  tit  for  the  procefs.  It  is  a peculiarity  be- 
longing to  the  human  race,  that  they  are  confined  to  no 
fealon  in  exerciling  thefe  functions.  Mott  animals,  and 
particularly  birds,  copulate  in  fpring  : and  that  warmth  has 
much  influence  in  the  affair  is  evident  from  this,  that  animals 
of  warmer  countries  feldom  copulate  or  are  fecundated  in 
Europe.  Perhaps  women  conceive  ratlier  more  frequently 
in  fpring  ; at  leaft  accoucheurs  have  obferved  that  there  are 
moitlabours  in  the  months  of  December  and  January. 

As  the  effeCt  of  fexual  communication  is  fo  important,  it 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  defign  of  nature  to  what  part  of 
the  uterine  fyftem  the  femen  fhould  be  conveyed.  It  admits 
of  no  doubt,  that  it  either  remains  in  the  vagina,  paffes  into 
the  uterus,  or  elfe  extends  its  courfe  along  the  Fallopian 
tubes  to  be  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  ovaries,  which  it 
ftimulates,  and  from  which  the  new  animal  derives  its  exist- 
ence; but  the  queffion  whether  it  be  one  or  other  of  thefe,  has 
given  birth  to  more  phyfiological  controverfy  than  perhaps  any 
other  operation  of  a living  animal.  Thofe  who  have  en- 
tered the  lifts  have  ranged  themfelves  either  on  the  tide  of 
application  of  the  femen  to  the  ovaries,  by  means  of  the 
tubes ; or  on  that  of  the  inutility  of  this  procefs.  Thefe 
latter  contend  for  an  abforption  of  this  fluid  by  the  vagina, 
and  a peculiarexcitement  of  the  whole  frame  asa  confequence, 
of  which  excitement  the  changes  produced  on  the  ovaries  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  local  effects.  The  advocates  for  the 
hr  ft  opinion  allege,  that  the  femen  has  been  feen  both  in  the 
uterus  and  tubes,  and  quote  as  their  authority  the  obfervations 
of  Morgagni  for  the  former,  and  Ruyfcli  for  the  latter. 
When  feen  in  this  laft  fituation,  fome  have  thought  that  it 
was  conveyed  thither  by  the  mufcular  power  of  thefe  parts, 
in  the  manner  of  a periftaltic  motion,  beginning  at  the  ute- 
rus, and  ending  at  the  fimbriated  termination  of  the  tube  ; and 
when  at  this  laft,  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  femen  was  applied 
to  the  furface  of  the  ovaries,  and  impregnated  them  by  ac- 
tual contadt.  Various  analogies,  drawn  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  have  been  adduced  for  and  againft  thefe 
different  opinions : but  luch  arguments  muft  be  received 
with  caution.  Where  different  inftruments  are  employed 
to  produce  the  fame  ultimate  effect,  we  may  reafonably 
conclude  that  the  means  ufed  are  effentially  different.  On 
this  principle  no  direct  conclufions  can  be  drawn  reflecting 
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the  human  fpecies,  from  obfervations  either  on  vegetables, 
or  even  on  frogs,  toads,  and  newts.  The  impregation  of 
birds,  being  effected  by  femen  conveyed  into  the  body,  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  human  fubjedt  more  than  the  former ; 
but  they  differ  fo  widely  in  the  mode  of  perfecting  the 
feetus  from  the  ovum,  that  we  cannot  reft  with  much  confi- 
dence on  their  general  analogy. 

To  the  obfervations  of  Morgagni  and  Ruyfch- a nume- 
rous train  of  fadts  has  been  oppofed,  afeertained  by  the  ex- 
perimental labours  of  Harvey,  De  Graaf,  Haller,  and 
others,  in  which  no  femen  was  ever  feen  beyond  the  vagina 
in  animals,  examined  at  various  periods  after  coition.  One 
experiment  of  Haller,  on  a ilieep,  conftitutes  a Angle  excep- 
tion to  this  obfervation  : he  once  few  femen  in  the  uterus 
forty-five  minutes  after  coition.  Thefe  fails  bring  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  neceffity  of  a contadt  of  femen  with  the  ova- 
ries into  a dilemma,  from  which  they  attempt  to  extricate 
themfelves  by  contending,  that  fecundation  does  not  require 
the  application  of  femen  to  the  ovaries  in  a palpable  form  ; 
but  that  there  is  exhaled  from  it  a fubtile  fluid  in  a vaporifiq 
ftate,  called  aura  feminalis,  and  that  the  contadt  of  this 
vapour  is  fully  fufficient  to  impart  to  the  ovaries  their  due 
quantity  of  ftimulus. 

The  opinion,  that  the  prefence  of  the  femen  in  the  vagina 
alone  was  fufficient  to  account  for  impregnation,  was 'defend- 
ed by  the  ftatement  of  cafes,  in  which,  from  fome  anatomi- 
cal peculiarities,  it  feemed  almoft  impoffible  that  the  fecun- 
dating fluid  could  be  conveyed  into  the  uterus  ; yet  in  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  cafes  impregnation  really  took  place.  Thofe 
who  hold  a contrary  opinion  either  cavil  at  the  accuracy  of 
the  ftatement,  or  draw  a different  conclufion.  In  order  to 
throw  fome  light  on  this  fubject  by  diredt  arguments,  Dr. 
Haighton  undertook  a feries  of  experiments,  the  refults  of 
which  are  detailed  in  the  87th  vol.  of  the  Philofophica! 
Tranfadtions.  He  divided  the  tubes  which  form  the  cor- 
nua uteri  in  rabbits,  and  admitted  them  to  the  male,  when 
they  had  completely  recovered  from  the  experiment  ; but 
this  operation  feemed  to  deftroy  entirely  not  only  the  power 
of  conception,  but  alfo  the  difpofition  to  employ  the  means. 
After  feveral  ineffedtual  trials,  he  varied  the  experiment  by 
dividing  one  tube  only,  and  in  many  inftances  the  animals 
conceived  afterwards.  Corpora  lutea  were  found  on  both 
iides  of  the  body,  but  foetufes  only  on  the  found  fide.  If 
the  former  bodies  are  produced  only  after  conception,  which 
the  dodtor  affumes,  then  conception  muft  have  taken  place 
here,  although  the  diredt  accefs  of  femen  to  the  ovarium  was 
interrupted ; for  the  operation  in  queftion  completely  obli- 
terates the  tube.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  proof 
is  incomplete  in  thefe  cafes  ; we  cannot  juftly  affert  that 
conception  has  taken  place,  when  no  foetus  was  formed. 
Dr.  H.  attempts  to  elude  this  objedtion,  by  fliewing  that 
the  divifion  of  the  tube  at  any  period  after  coition,  but  be- 
fore the  paffage  of  the  germs  from  the  ovary,  will  equally 
prevent  the  appearance  of  feetufes  ; accordingly  no  foetufes 
were  feen  in  the  tube,  when  it  was  divided  as  late  as  forty- 
eight  hours  after  coition.  But  if  thd  operation  be  deferred 
until  the  time  at  which  the  rudiments  of  the  new  animal 
have  paffed  into  the  tube,  the  adtions  of  the  parts  fuffer  no 
interruption,  and  feetufes  are  formed  in  the  tube  of  the  mu- 
tilated fide.  “ If,’’  adds  the  Dr.  “ the  ovaries  are  fuf- 
ceptihle  of  their  proper  excitement  only  from  the  contadt 
of  femen,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  effects  of  that  excite- 
ment were  not  more  obvious  where  nothing  had  been  done 
to  intercept  its  courfe  for  48  hours,  than  in  thofe  where 
all  communication  between  the  uterus  and  ovary  had 
been  cut  off  before  the  means  of  impregnation  had  been 
employed  ? I think  it  muft  appear,  on  tracing  nature’s 
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fteps  through  the  different  ftages  of  this  work,  that  they 
are  the  produd  of  that  law  in  the  conftitution,  which  is 
called  fympathy  or  confent  cf  parts.  That  the  femen  firft 
ftimulates  the  vagina,  os  uteri,  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  all  of 
them.  By  fympathy  the  ovarian  veficles  enlarge,  projed, 
and  burft.  By  fympathy  the  tubes  incline  to  the  ovaries, 
and  having  embraced  them,  convey  the  rudiments  of  the  foe- 
tus into  the  uterus.  By  fympathy  the  uterus  makes  the 
neceffary  preparation  for  perfecting  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  fetus.  And,  by  fympathy  the  breaks  fur- 
nifh  milk  for  its  fupport  after  birth.” 

Phyfiologifts  have  certainly  not  yet  afcertained,  by  dired 
obfervation,  whether  or  no  the  femen  enters  the  uterus  and 
tubes ; and  confequently  all  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  co-operates  in  conception  muff  be,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  hypothetical.  If  we  cannot  fpeak  from  adual  know- 
ledge on  a point,  which  muff  be  fo  important  as  the  prefent, 
in  the  generative  procefs,  and  the  determining  of  which 
muff  be  fo  effential  towards  forming  right  notions  of  the 
nature  of  the  bufinefs,  how  uncertain  muff  our  rcpreienla- 
tion  be  of  the  more  intricate  and  obfcure  parts  of  the  fub- 
jed ! 

Haller’s  work  furniihes  us  with  the  following  account  of 
“ quae  feminis  in  coitu  accidant.”  Primum  voluptas  eft. 
Earn  pleraeque  nullam  fatentur,  et  etiam  eae,  quae  poffunt 
abfque  dedecore  fateri,  conftrmant,  fe  abfque  grato  fenfu 
concepiffe.  Sinceriores  aliae  et  appetunt  venerem,  et  fe  ea 
deledari  agnofcunt.  Poteft  autem  is  fenfus  in  alia  et  alia 
mulie>-e  major  effe  minorve.  Cum  ea  voluptate  congeftio 
humorum  ad  partes  gcnitales  & calor  conjungitur.  Dixi 
oftium  internum  uteri  fentire.  Clitoris  fenfu  eft  acerrimo, 
fed  in  venere  parum  afficitur.  Vaginae  columnas  putes  effe 
fenfu  acriori ; neque  carent  papillis,  ut  neque  vulvas  oftium, 
neque  nymphae.  Poteft  in  his  partibus  voluptas  locum  habere, 
et  ab  ea  fanguis  in  organa  genitalia  concieri,  ut  caleant,  tur- 
geant  & acrius  fentiant.  Certum  eft  tamen  in  iis  puellis, 
quae  cum  voluptate  coeunt,  vaginam  tumefcere,  ut  maritum 
propius  ampledatur.  Id  poteft  partim  mufculi  fphinderis 
officio  fieri,  quern  vis  nervofa  ad  contradionem  irritat,  pur- 
timex  tumentibus  vafis  plexuum  venoforum,  et  corporum 
cavernoforum  vaginae  et  clitoridis.”  Elem.  Phyfiol.  8. 
p.  23. 

The  circumftances  juft  defcribed  do  not  appear  to  be 
effential  to  the  bufinefs  of  fecundation  ; they  contribute 
to  the  important  objed  of  reprodudion  in  a . fecondary 
manner.  The  ftrong  defire  implanted  in  all  animals,  and 
the  phyfical  gratification  experienced  in  its  indulgence,  en- 
fure  the  union  of  the  fexes,  and  confequently  the  continua- 
tion of  the  fpecies.  The  celebrated  Spallanzani  has  given 
to  the  world  a very  interefting  feries  of  experiments,  by 
which  it  is  proved  that  impregnation  in  many  cafes  may  be 
effeded  by  artificial  means.  He  proved  the  firft  in  the  cafe 
of  various  amphibia,  as  the  frog,  newt,  and  toad  : and  after- 
wards in  the  bitch.  He  experimented  on  a fpaniel  bitch, 
which  had  before  had  whelps.  He  confined  her  very  clofely 
until  {he  was  in  heat,  and  then  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner  : “ A young  dog,  of  the  fame  breed,  furniffied 

me,  by  a fpontaneous  emiffion,  with  19  grains  of  feed,  which 
were  immediately  injeded  into  the  matrix,  by  means  of  a 
fmall  fyringe  introduced  into  the  vagina.-  As  the  natural 
heat  of  the  feed  in  animals  of  warm  blood  may  be  a condi- 
tion neceffary  to  render  fecundation  efficacious,  I had  taken 
care  to  give  the  fyringe  the  degree  of  heat  which  mdn  and 
dogs  are  found  to  poffefs,  which  is  about  30°.  Two  days 
after  the  injedion,  the  bitch  went  off  her  heat,  and  in  twenty 
days  her  belly  appeared  fwollen,  which  induced  me  to  fet 
her  at  liberty  on  the  twenty-fixth.  Meanwhile  the  fwelling 
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of  the  belly  increafed  ; and  fixty-two  days  after  the  injedion 
of  the  feed,  the  bitch  brought  forth  three  lively  whelps,  two 
male,  and  one  female,  refembling  in  colour  and  ffiape  not 
the  bitch  only,  but  the  dog  alfo  from  which  the  feed  had 
been  taken.”  (Differtations,  vol.  il.  p.  250.)  The  experi- 
ment was  repeated  with  fuccefs  by  Dr.  Roffi,  ibid.  476. 
We  have  an  account  of  a fimilar  trial  in  the  human  fubjed, 
made  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Hunter.  It  was  in  an  in- 
ftance  of  malformation,  where  the  urethra  opened  in  the 
perineum.  “ Under  thefe  circumftances  the  perfon  married. 
When  he  had  connedion  the  emiffion  was  complete,  which 
proved  that  the  tefticles  were  perfed,  but  the  femen  always 
puffed  out  at  the  perineum.  The  late  Mr.  Hunter  was 
confulted  to  remedy,  if  poffible,  this  inconvenience,  and  to 
enable  the  perfon  to  beget  children.  He  adcifed  that  the 
hu (band  ffiould  be  prepared  with  a fyringe  fitted  for  the 
purpofe,  previoufly  warmed  ; and  that,  immediately  after 
the  emiffion  had  taken  place,  it  ffiould  be  taken  up  by  the 
fyringe,  and  injeded  into  the  vagina,  while  the  female 
organs  were  ftiil  under  the  influence  of  the  coitus,  and  in 
the  proper  ftate  for  receiving  the  femen.  This  experiment 
was  adually  made,  and  the  wife  proved  with  child.  On 
a fubjed  of  this  kind  it  is  proper  to  fpeak  with  caution  ; 
but,  from  all  the  attending  circumftances,  no  doubt  was 
entertained  by  Mr.  Hunter,  or  the  hufband,  that  the 
impregnation  was  entirely  the  effed  of  the  experiment.” 
Home  on  Hermaphrodites,  in  Philof.  Tranfad.  for 
1 799*  . 

Various  circumftances  have  been  enumerated,  as  proofs 
that  conception  has  taken  place  ; as  peculiar  feelings  during 
coition,  horripilation,  and  even  ftridor  dentiumr  &c.  Haller’s- 
fenfible  remarks  on  this  fubjed  feem  to  us  to  be  nearer  the 
truth.  “ Haec  omnia  quidem  mihi  nimia  videntur,  et  dif- 
ficillima  expertu.  Neque  enim  femina,  dum  maritum  ad— 
mittit,  otiofo  eft  ad  experimentum  animo  : neque,  nifi  longo 
abhinc  tempore  norunt  fere  fe  concepiffe,  quando  jam  ejuf- 
modi  phenomena  de  memoria  elapfa  funt.  A feminis  certe, 
a quibus  verum  poteram  expedare,  nihil  de  horripilatione, 
neque  de  dolore  potui  difeere.”  Ibid. 

The  opinions  concerning  the  effufion  of  a femkial  fluid, 
by  the  female,  and  its  mixture  with  that  of  the  male,  are 
altogether  imaginary.  That  a mucous  fluid  is  fometimes- 
poured  out  in  coition,  from  the  apparatus  already  defcribed 
in  the  external  organs  and  the  vagina,  is  undoubted;  but 
this  happens  only  in  lafeivious  women,  or  fuch  as  live  luxu— 
rioufly;  it  confifts  merely  of  mucus,  and  is  difeharged  exter- 
nally, inftead  of  paffing  into  the  uterus. 

Circumftances  do  not  admit  of  the  internal  changes  which 
accompany  and  follow  copulation  and  conception,  being  ac- 
curately afcertained  in  the  human  fubjed  ; and,  confequently, 
thefe  have  been  inveffigated  in  various  animals.  Mr.  Cruik- 
ffiank  gives  the  following  defeription  of  the  parts  in  a rabbit 
at  heat.  The  orifice  and  internal  furface  of  the  vagina  are 
as  black  as  ink  from  the  great  determination  of  blood.  The 
ovaria  had,  under  their  external  furfaces,  a great  number  of 
black,  round,  bloody  fpots,  fomewhat  lefs  than  muftard- 
feeds.  Thefe  black  fpots  are  the  calyces  or  cups  which 
fecrete  the  ova  ; they  are  extremely  vafcular ; the  ova 
themfelves  are  tranfparent,  and  carry  no  vifible  blocd-veffels. 
Thefe  calyces,  on  the  expulfion  of  the  ova,  enlarge  and  be- 
come yellow,  projeding  above  the  external  furface  of  the 
ovaria,  and  form  the  corpora  lutea : a certain  mark  of  con- 
ception in  all  quadrupeds,  and  in  women  themfelves,  whether 
the  embryo  is  vifible  or  not.  The  ufe  of  the  corpora  lutea 
is  not  yet  made  out  ; but  the  orifice,  through  which  the 
ovum  burfts  into  the  Fallopian  tnbe,  is  often  extremely- 
manifeft,  and  always  has  a ragged  border,  as  lacerated  parts 
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ufually  have.  The  Fallopian  tubes,  independent  of  their 
black  colour,  were  twilled  like  wreathing  worms,  the,peri- 
flaltic  motion  Hill  remaining  very  vivid  ; the  fimbriae  were 
alfo  black  and  embraced  the  ovaria  (like  fingers  laying  hold 
of  an  object,)  fo  clofely  and  fo  firmly,  as  to  require  fome 
force,  and  even  laceration,  to  difengage  them.  Haller  and 
other  obfervers  fupport  this  ftatement  of  the  eredlion  of  tlie 
tube,  and  its  clofe  application  to  the  furface  of  the  ovarium. 
But  Dr.  Haighton  feems  not  to  have  found  it  fo  until  a 
later  period.  He  examined  a female  rabbit  in  high  feafon 
a few  minutes  after  coition,  and  found  the  fimbria;  in  their 
natural  fituation.  He  found,  moreover,  from  a regular 
feries  of  obfervations  made  on  different  rabbits,  at  every  hour 
between  the  firft  and  the  ninth,  that  the  fimbrire  remained 
nearly  in  their  ufual  fituation  ; and  the  only  difference  he 
noticed  in  the  lafl  hours  was  a greater  turgefcency  of  vefiels, 
as  if  preparatory  to  fome  important  adlion.  That  the  prominent 
vehicles  or  calyces  of  the  ovaria,  already  mentioned,  burll, 
and  allow  fomething  to  efcape  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  which 
conveys  it  into  the  uterus,  is  what  all  obfervers  feem  to  agree 
in  : and  they  concur,  moreover,  in  reprefenting  the  corpora 
iutea  as  produced  by  a particular  procefs  carried  on  in  the 
empty  ovarian  calyces,  and  confequently,  as  exhibiting  in- 
conteilible  proofs  of  impregnation  having  been  effedted. 
Thefe  circumftances  have  all  been  afcertained  by  the  cb- 
fervations  of  animal  bodies,  and  transferred  by  analogy  to 
the  human  fubjedt  ; in  which,  indeed,  the  formation  of  a 
corpus  luteum  is  very  evident,  although  the  earlier  ftages  of 
the  procefs  have  not  been  traced.  Obfervers  by  no  means 
agree  as  to  the  time  at  which  thefe  changes  are  effedled.  Mr. 
Cruikfiiank  reprefents  the  burfting  of  the  calyces  as  follow- 
ing a fruitful  coition  very  fpeedily.  “ I opened,”  fays  he, 
“ a female  rabbit  two  hours  after  (lie  had  received  the  male  ; 
the  black  bloody  fpots  juft  mentioned  now  projedled  much 
above  the  furfaces  of  the  ovaria,  fome  of  the  ruptured  orifces 
were  jujl  vifble  ; but  in  many  of  thefe  Ipots  there  was  not 
the  leaft  veftige  of  an  orifice  ; whence  I conclude  that  they 
heal  very  quickly  in  general.”  The  narrative  of  Dr. 
Haighton’s  experiments  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
this  efcape  of  the  germs  from  the  ovarian  calyces  does  not 
take  place  till  a much  later  period.  In  twelve  hours  after 
coition  “ feveral  of  the  vehicles  evidently  projedled  ; they 
had  loft  their  tranfparency,  .and  were  become  opaque  and 
red.  When  pundlured  a fluid  of  the  fame  colour  efcaped. 
The  corpora  lutea,  which  are  formed  by  the  thickening  of 
the  parietes  of  the  vehicles,  were  not  very  evident.”  At  24 
hours  after  coition  the  fluid  in  the  vehicles  was  ftmilar  to  that 
of  the  lail  experiment.  They  projedled  more  evidently, 
and  their  thickened  parietes,  manifefting  the  commencement  of 
corpora  lutea,  were  become  more  apparent.  At  48  hours  paft 
coition,  the  vefc/es  feemed  to  be  in  the  very  ail  of  bu  fling,  and 
a femi-tranfparent  iubftance  of  a mucus-like  coniillence  was 
beginning  to  protrude  from  fome  of  them  ; others,  indeed, 
were  lefs  advanced.  The  fimbriated  extremities  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  were  preparing  to  receive  their  contents,  as 
appeared  by  their  having  quitted  their  ufual  pofition,  and 
embraced  the  ovaries  in  fuch  a degree,  that  only  a fmall 
portion  could  be  feen  until  the  tubes  were  taken  away. 
Sedtions  being  made  into  the  thickened  yeficles,  the  form- 
ation of  corpora  lutea  appeared  to  have  made  further  ad- 
vances. From  the  appearance  of  an  incipient  rupture  of 
the  vehicles  in  this  experiment,  it  was  but  reafonable  to  ex- 
pedl  that  their  contents  would  foon  have  efcaped.  In  two 
days  and  twelve  hours  after  coition  the  foetal  rudiments  had 
efcaped  ; but  the  cavity  of  the  ovarian  veiicles  had  buffered 
but  little  diminution.  Briftles  were  eafily  introduced  by 
the  ruptured  orifices.  In  this  experiment  the  advances  to- 


wards the  formation  of  a perfect  corpus  luteum  were  fuch 
as  the  period  of  examination  would  naturally  lead  us  to  ex- 
pert. The  contents  of  the  veficles  having  efcaped,  it  was 
but  reafonable  now  to  look  forwards  to  a fpeedy  oblitera- 
tion of  the  cavity.  I therefore  examined  thefe  parts,  under 
fimilar  circumftances,  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  days.  In 
the  laft  experiment  there  was  but  little  veftige  of  cavity, 
confequently  the  corpora  lutea  might  be  conlidersd  as  per- 
fectly formed.” 

That  a fomething,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  future  animal, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a vehicular  figure,  efcapes  from 
the  ovarium  after  conception,  is  received  into  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  conveyed  by  it  into  the  uterus,  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  fadls  juft  related  : and  various  additional 
proofs  may  be  adduced  on  this  fubjedl.  Almoft  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  pofiefs  ovaries,  in  which  the  rudiments  of 
the  future  being  are  obvioufly  contained  previoufly  to  im- 
pregnation  ; and  it  is  the  development  of  thefe  rudiments 
after  impregnation  that  forms  the  future  animal.  The 
formation  of  the  germ  in  the  ovary,  and  its  paffage  into  the 
ovidudl,  are  particularly  clear  in  birds  and  reptiles ; and 
analogy  ftrongly  leads  us  to  affign  to  the  ovaries  of  the 
mammalia  the  fame  fundlion  of  producing  thefe  germs. 
The  removal  of  thefe  bodies  renders  the  woman  completely 
fterile  ; and  Mr.  Hunter  has  fhewn  that  the  extirpation  of 
one  has  a very  marked  effedl  on  the  fecundity  of  the  animal. 
In  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  1787  he  has  detailed 
the  refult  of  “ an  experiment  to  determine  the  effedl  of  ex- 
tirpating one  ovarium  on  the  number  of  young  produced.” 
He  feledled  two  fows  of  the  fame  colour  and  iize,  and  one 
boar  from  the  fame  farrow,  and  removed  one  ovarium 
from  one  of  the  fows.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1779,  they  both  took  the  boar;  but  the  one  which  had 
been  fpayed  earlier  than  the  perfedl  female.  The  diftance 
of  time,  however,  was  not  great,  and  they  continued  breeding 
at  nearly  the  fame  times.  The  fpayed  animal  continued 
breed  till  Sept.  1783,  when  file  was  fix  years  old,  which  was 
a fpace  of  more  than  four  years.  In  that  time  fhe  had  eight 
farrows,  confifting  of  76  pigs ; but  did  not  take  the  boar 
afterwards.  The  perfedl  animal  continued  breeding  till 
December  1785,  when  (he  was  about  eight  years  old,  a 
period  of  almoft  fix  years,  in  which  time  ihe  had  thirteen 
farrows,  confifting  of  162  pigs.  “ From  this  experiment,” 
fays  Mr.  Hunter,  “ it  feems  mod  probable,  that  the  ovaria 
are  from  the  beginning  deftined  to  produce  a fixed  number, 
beyond,  which  they  cannot  go,  though  circumftances  may 
tend  t^  diminifh  that  number  ; that  the  conftitution  at 
large  has  no  power  of  giving  to  one  ovarium  the  power  of 
propagating  equal  to  two ; for,  in  the  prefent  experiment, 
the  animal,  with  one  ovarium  produced  ten  pigs  lefs  than 
half  the  number  brought  forth  by  the  pig  with  both  ovaria. 
But  that  the  conftitution  has  fo  far  the  power  of  influencing 
one  ovarium,  as  to  make  it  produce  its  number  in  a lefs  time 
than  would  probably  have  been  the  cafe,  if  both  ovaria  had 
been  preferved,  is  evident  from  the  above  recitedexperiment.'* 
Certain  irregularities  in  the  procefs  throw  much  light  on 
the  fubjedl,  and  tend  to  ftrengthen  the  argument  juft  ad- 
duced. Fcetufes  maybe  detained  in  the  ovarium,  and  deve- 
loped there  to  a certain  point.  Or,  the  germ  may  efcape 
from  the  ovary,  and  not  be  admitted  into  the  Fallopian 
tube  ; in  which  cafe  it  has  often  become  attached  to  fome 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  inftead  of  the  uterus,  confti- 
tuting  what  is  termed  a ventral  extra-uterine  foetus.  After 
it  has  attained  a certain  degree  of  dcvelopement,  labour 
pains  come  on,  but  parturition  cannot  be  effedled  ; and  the 
bones  of  the  child  are,  perhaps,  difeharged  through  an 
abfeefs,  or  gain  admiflkm  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are 
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voided  per  anum.  Laftly,  the  germ  may  be  detained  in  the 
Fallopian  tube,  without  arriving  at  the  uterus.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  part  does  not  allow  it  to  dilate  fufScientlv  to 
contain  a full-lized  child,  and  it  accordingly  burfts,  in  ge- 
neral, long  before  that  time,  and  the  patient  perifhes  from 
bleeding. 

We  mull;  allow,  that  the  efcape  of  any  thing  from  the 
ovarium  in  the  human  fubjeft,  or  other  mammalia,  is  rather 
inferred  than  diredtly  proved  ; and  that  we  cannot  fee  the 
germs  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  on  their  paffage  to  the  uterus  ; 
in  fo  obfcure  a ft  ate  are  the  rudiments  of  the  future  animal 
at  the  time,  and  immediately  after  conception. 

We  have  reprefented  the  corpus  luteum  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  a fruitful  copulation-;  but  there  is  fome  doubt 
whether  the  latter  circumftance  be  an  effential  condition  of 
its  production.  It  is  well  know'll  that  birds  lay  eggs  with- 
out the  concourfe  of  the  male,  and  fuch  eggs  are  unproduc- 
tive. Valifneri  afferts,  that  he  has  feen  corpora  lutea  in  the 
ovarieB  of  virgins  ; and  Blumenbach  appears,  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation,  to  agree  with  him  in  opinion  on  the  fubject. 
“ Porro  autem  non  minus  verum  eft  innuptas  aves  ejufmodi 
ova  fubventanea  ex  mechanica  titillatione  genitalium  conci- 
pere  poffe,  quod  quidem  phyfiologise  comparatse,  adcoque 
omnis  zoologiae  vere  fcientificse  parens  Ariftoteles,  et  prete- 
rito  feculo  oculatiffimus  Harveius  animadvertit,  quorum  hie 
adeo  libidinofas  interdum  aves  effe  afferuit,  ut  ft  dorfum 
earum  manu  folum  leniter  tar.gas,  ftatim  procubant,  et  ori- 
ficium  uterinum  nudent  et  exporrigant,  quod  ft  blande  digito 
demulferis,  vago  murmure,  alarumque  gefticulatione,  gra- 
tam  veneris  dulcedinem  eafdem  exprimere ; quin  etiam  fe- 
mellas  ova  inde  concipere,  in  turdo,  merula,  aliifque  fe  effe 
expertum.  Idem  de  pfittaco  refert,  quern  uxor  ejus  diu  in 
delitiis  habuerat,  fiepe  hunc  ludibundum  et  lafeivum  fedentis 
gremium  adiiffe  ubi  dorfum  fibi  demulceri  geftiverit  quaffa- 
tifque  alis  et  blando  ftrepitu  fummam  animi  fui  betitiam 
^eftatus  fuerit.  Non  diu  autem  poll  blandas  has  contredta- 
tiones  eundem  aegrotalfe,  crebrifque  tandem  convuliionibus 
obortis  exfpirafTe.  Diffedto  itaque  cadavere  ovum  fere  per- 
fedtum  fe  in  utero  ejus  reperiilfe  ; fed,  ob  defedtum  maris, 
corruptum.  Ignoicunt  mares  iftarum  virginum,  ft  lutea  in 
earum  ovariis  corpora  non  ablimilem  originem  agnovifTe  fuf- 
picor  ; utpote  qui  in  puellari  corpore,  non  minus  quam  in 
turdis  et  merulis  eundem  teftri  venerei  in  ovarii  veficulas 
effedtum  effe  reor,  fitve  is  viri  amplexu,  fitve  lefbio  quodam 
artificio  excitatus.  Quadrant  in  earn  fufpicionem,  quas 
diximus  circumftantise,  fub  quibus  corpora  lutea  in  innuptis 
obfervarunt  audtores ; aetas  fcilicet,  a decimo  quarto  inde 
anno,  hyfterica  quarundam  affedtio,  &c.  Num  climati  quo- 
que  aliquid  tribuendum,  decidere  non  audeo,  annotans  tan- 
tiimmodo,  quotquot  mihi  hadtenus  apud  audtobes  occurre- 
runt  ejufmodi  haud  inficiandi  cafus,  eos  non  nill  in  Italicis 
virginibus  obfervatos  fuiffe.”  Specimen  phyflologitc  com- 
paratm,  Goetting,  17B9,  p.  4 — 9. 

Pnyftologifts  have  queftioned  whether  a fecond  impregna- 
tion can  take  place  after  a fruitful  copulation.  Inftances  of 
twins,  born  with  different  degrees  of  developement,  have 
been  confidered  as  proofs  of  fuperfetation.  The  reafoning 
does  not  feem  very  conclufive,  the  fadt  does  not  clearly  prove 
that  the  two  feetufes  were  conceived  at  different  and  diftant 
periods,  fince  the  growth  and  developement  of  one  germ 
may  have  been  prevented  by  various  caufes.  The  queftion 
is,  whether  a woman,  having  only  a fingle  uterus,  can  con- 
ceive two  or  more  months  after  a fruitful  copulation ; and  at 
prefent  we  have  no  fails  to  prove  the  affirmative,  while  pre- 
fumption  is  ftrongly  againlt  it.  The  thing  appears  more 
eafy,  if  we  fuppofe  the  two  conceptions  to  be  feparated  by 
a very  ftiort  interval.  Thus  we  can  conceive  that  the  Ame- 
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rican  lady  mentioned  by  Buffon,  who  received  the  embraces 
of  her  hufband,  and  of  a negro  Have,  in  the  fame  morning’, 
may  have  brought  forth  twins  of  different  colours. 

On  the  fubjedts  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  reader 
may  refer  to  the  ample  collection  of  fadts,  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  Haller’s  Elementa  ; to  Spallanzani’s  diflertations 
relative  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
vol  2d.  ; to  Haighton’s  experimental  inquiry  concerning 
animal  impregnation,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for 
1797  ; to  Cruikfhanks's  experiments,  in  which,  on  the  third 
day  after  impregnation,  the  ova  of  rabbits  were  found  in  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  impregnation 
in  the  uterus  itfelf,  with  the  iirft  appearances  of  the  fcc>tus ; 
ibid. 

The  various  opinions  concerning  the  fource  from  which 
the  new  animal  is  derived,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  forma- 
tion is  effefted,  form  the  laft  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  article. 
In  the  fcience  of  life,  as  in  all  others,  the  fpeculations  and 
hvpothefes  concerning  any  matter  are  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to 
the  number  of  ascertained  faCts ; and  perlons  are  dilpofed  to 
talk  more,  in  proportion,  as  they  know  lefs.  Hence  the  vail 
abundance  of  theories  of  generation,  which  almoft  exhaufted 
the  patience  even  of  Haller,  and  extorted  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing very  feniible  ob!ervations.  “ Iterum  ingratiffimum 
mihi  impendet  opus,  feribere  de  iis,  quee  multis  a natura  cir- 
cumjeCtis  tenebris  velata,  fenfuum  luci  inacceffa,  hominum 
agitantur  opinionibus  ; erit  de  iis  ferenda  fententia,  in  qui- 
bus  quod  difpliceat,  quod  infirmum  fit,  ubique  fe  offert,  id 
autem  parciffime,  in  quo  animus,  tanquam  in  firmo  aliquo 
fundamento,  adquiefcat.  Erunt  libranda  cum  phsenomenis 
contraria  phenomena,  cum  argumentis  contraria  argumenta, 
ut  demum  nihil  doceam  certius,  quam  nihil  me  docere.  Et 
eft  tamen  etiam  in  defperatione  de  problematis  folutione  fua 
utilitas,  proximumque  eft  vero,  nihil  docere,  quod  falfum 
fit.”  The  firft  fubjeCt  of  our  inquiry  will  be,  from  what 
quarter  the  materials  of  the  new  animal  are  derived ; then, 
by  what  caufes  thefe  materials  are  formed  into  an  animal, 
fuch  as  we  have  fhewn  to  be  produced  m the  female  by  con- 
ception. The  opinions  concerning  the  fource  of  the  off- 
fpring  may  be  reduced  to  three  ; one  gives  to  woman  only 
the  humble  office  of  affording  a proper  nidus  for  the  due 
evolution  of  the  foetus,  which,  according  to  this  theory, 
already  exifts  in  the  male  femen,  and  requires  only  a fruit- 
ful habitation.  Another  direftly  reverfes  this  pofition  ; it 
puts  the  female  in  poffeffion  of  every  requilite  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  animal,  and  confiders  the  male  a mere  (Emulat- 
ing engine,  to  call  the  latent  powers  of  the  female  into  life. 
The  third  gives  not  pre-eminence  to  either  fex,  but,  with 
the  mutual  embrace,  fuppofes  a mutual  effedt  to  be  pro- 
duced ; it  regards  both  the  male  and  female,  as  concurring 
effentially  in  the  work  of  reproduction,  by  each  affording  a 
fomething,  which,  when  united  under  proper  circumftances, 
becomes  the  proximate  caufe  of  impregnation. 

The  ancients  admitted  a feminal  liquor  in  both  fexes,  and 
concluded,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  feetus  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  thefe.  Hippocrates  and  Ariftotle  held  this 
opinion,  and  conceived  that  the  fex  of  the  offspring  depended 
on  fome  predominance  in  quality  of  one  or  the  other  fluid. 
However  obfcure  the  mode  of  this  mixture  may  feem,  ipe- 
cious  arguments  are  not  wanting  in  fupport  of  the  opinion. 
The  neceffity  of  the  co-operation  of  the  two  fexes,  in  pro- 
ducing a feetus,  in  almoft  every  inftance  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  dodtrine.  Alfo  the 
exiltence  of  different  fexes  in  almoft  all  plants  ; the  fecundat- 
ing power  of  the  male  duft,  and  the  perpetual  prefence  of 
the  feed  before  fecundation  ; which,  however,  remains  un- 
fruitful without  the  influence  of  the  former.  The  refem- 
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blance  of  the  foetus  to  both  parents  in  the  human  race,  in 
animals  and  even  in  plants,  may  be  urged  in  fupport  of  the 
fame  doltrine. 

The  old  opinion,  which  fuppofes  that  males  are  produced 
by  the  right  teftis  and  right  ovary,  and  are  contained  in  the 
right  fide  of  the  uterus,  while  females  are  formed  on  the 
left,  is  deftitute  of  all  foundation.  A male  with  one  teftis 
lias  produced  children  of  both  fexes  ; and  male  or  female 
fcetufes  are  feen  indifferently  in  the  right  and  left  cornua  uteri 
of  animals. 

The  hypothefis  of  Hippocrates  and  Ariftotle  was  adopted 
by  Buffon,  and  is  prefented  in  his  natural  hiflory  with  all 
the  advantage  it  can  derive  from  his  warm  imagination  and 
eloquent  diftion.  But  figurative  language  recompenfes  us 
very  imperfe&ly  in  fcientific  matters  for  want  of  observa- 
tion, and  hafty  generalizations  ; and  the  theory  of  BufFon  is 
fo  deftitute  of  foundation,  that  we  can  hardly  think  it 
worthy  of  notice.  He  conceives  that  there  is  a matter  in 
nature,  compofcd  of  incorruptible  molecules,  always  living 
and  aftive,  and  deftined  to  the  nutrition  and  evolution  of  all 
organized  beings.  Thefe  particles  are  received  in  the  food, 
and  are  applied  to  every  part  of  a plant  or  animal.  Every 
animal  is  an  interior  mould,  by  which  thefe  particles  are 
fafhioned  to  their  particular  fhape.  When  there  is  more  of 
this  matter  than  is  required  for  purpofes  of  nutrition,  the 
overplus  is  conveyed  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  tefli- 
cles  of  each  fex,  which  are  its  refervoirs.  It  exifts  here  in 
a liquid  form,  and  contains  molecules  analogous  to  all  parts 
of  the  frame,  fufficient  to  form  a fmaller  being,  exactly 
fimilar  to  the  large  one,  from  which  it  is  produced.  The 
molecules  compoiing  the  new  being  are  analogous  to  thofe 
of  all  parts  of  the  body,  from  which  they  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  teftes,  and  may  be  deemed  a kind  of  extrall 
of  the  old  body.  This  matter,  having  paffed  through  the 
interior  mould,  and  finding  the  uterus  in  a favourable  ftat.e, 
generates  a new  animal.  We  fhall  not  abufe  our  reader’s 
patience  by  the  further  detail  of  fuch  vague  chimeras  ; they 
more  than  juftify  the  farcafm  of  Voltaire  in  his  “ Homme 
aux  quarante  ecus.”  “ Ah ! monfieur  le  favant,  fays  the  man 
aux  quarante  ecus,  could  not  you  inform  me  how  children 
are  made  ? no,  my  friend ! replies  the  favant ; but  I will 
tell  you  what  philofophers  have  imagined  on  this  fubjeft, 
or,  in  other  words,  how  children  are  not  made.”  This  jeu 
d’efprit  contains  a lively  ironical  account  of  the  various  theo- 
ries of  generation,  which  the  reader  will  find  much  more 
entertaining,  and  quite  as  inftrultive  as  the  original  accounts 
of  thefe  reveries. 

Of  thofe,  who  confider  that  the  father  has  the  principal 
fhare  in  producing  the  child,  Leeuwenhoeck  is  the  foreinoft. 
He  confiders  the  fpermatic  vermiculi  as  men  in  miniature  ; 
and  conceives  that  one  of  thefe  crawls  in  fome  way  or  other 
into  the  ovarian  veficle,  and  is  there  developed. 

That  the  foetus  is  produced  by  the  mother  has  been  more 
generally  fuppofed  ; and  feems  more  probable  ©n  the  firft 
glance,  fince  the  child  mo.ft  certainly  comes  from  the  mother, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  ever  went  to  her  from 
the  father.  The  analogy  of  almoft  all  animals,  and  of  plants, 
favours  this  opinion.  The  generation  of  the  aphides  has 
been  adduced  in  its  fupport ; where  a fingle  fecundation  luf- 
fices  for  feveral  generations.  In  the  frog  and  toad,  and  in 
the  bird,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  foetus  pre -exifts  in  the  ova- 
rium ; and  that  the  contact  of  the  femen  produces  at  firft  no 
perceptible  change  in  its  appearance.  Indeed  the  wonder- 
fully final!  portion  of  fecundatinga^uid  necefl'ary  to  produce 
the  requifite  eft  eft  in  the  frog  qyterad  would  lead  us  to  con- 


clude tha  i cannot  excite  any  very  great  change  at  the  firft 
moments  of  its  application  ; and  this  circumftance,  together 
with  the  obvious  exiftence  of  the  fomething,  which  is  after- 
wards evolved  into  a tadpole,  in  the  ovarium  before  copula- 
tion, clearly  proves  the  pre -exiftence  of  the  germ  in  the  fe- 
males of  this  fpecies  of  animals.  “ A quantity  of  feed,” 
fays  Spallanzani,  “ far  more  inconfiderable  than  we  ffiould 
ever  have  imagined,  is  fufficient  to  animate  a tadpole.  We 
have  feen  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  cover  the  foetus  complete- 
ly with  this  prolific  fluid  : a drop  will  fuffice.  Further, 
three  grains  mixed  with  twelve,  and  even  with  eighteen  ounces 
of  water,  communicate  to  every  part  of  it  the  power  of 
fecundation,  fince  tadpoles  placed  in  any  part  of  the  mixture 
are  fecundated.  The  three  grains  of  feed  mull  therefore 
have  been  diffufed  through  the  whole  mafs  of  water.  But, 
what  an  enormous  divilion  of  its  particles  mull  fuch  a dif- 
fufion  oecalion  ! How  fmall  a fhare  of  prolific  liquor  mull 
fall  to  the  lhareof  each  tadpole  ! Yet  there  are  falls  which 
prove  that  the  femen  Hill  retains  its  virtue  after  this  exceffive 
divilion  ; for  1 have  found  a globule  i-joth  of  a line  in  dia- 
meter, taken  out  of  a mixture  of  three  grains  of  feed  with 
eighteen  ounces  of  water,  was  often  capable  of  fecundating 
a tadpole.  Defirous  of  knowing  the  proportion,  which  the 
tadpole  (that  of  a frog  is  2-3ds  of  a line  in  diameter)  bears 
to  the  particles  of  feed  diffufed  in  a drop  of  this  dimenlion, 
I have  found,  on  calculation,  that  it  is  as  1064777777  to  1. 
How  infinitely  fmall,  therefore,  is  the  quantity  of  feed  in 
comparifon  with  the  bulk  of  the  foetus,  which  it  fecundates  ! 
This  deduction  led  me  to  calculate  the  weight  of  the  parti- 
cles of  femen  difperfed  in  this  drop  of  water  : it  is 
T 4o-is‘c7  is;  of  a grain.  That  I might  view  thefe  particles 
under  every  pollible  afpedl,  I reduced  their  bulk  to  cubic 
lines,  when  it  appeared  to  be  about  equal  to  T__Trl  ^ 
of  a cubic  line.”  Differtations,  vol.  ii.  p.  212.  The  re- 
fearches  of  Haller,  and  of  others  on  the  formation  of  the 
chick,  have  clearly  proved  the  pre-exiftence  of  the  foetus  in  the 
female  of  birds. 

But,  although  this  hypothefis  appears  to  be  fupported  by 
the  moil  numerous  and  fatisfadtory  proofs,  there  are  difficul- 
ties oppofed  to  its  adoption.  “ It  is  very  certain,”  fays 
Haller,  “ that  children  often  refemble  the  parents  in  the 
human  race  ; fo  that  you  may  diltinguiffi  one  brother  by  his 
refemblance  to  another,  or  know  a fon  by  his  likenefs  to  the 
father  or  mother,  or  even  grandfather  or  grandmother.  All 
the  individuals  of  foir.e  families  are  characterized  by  particu- 
lar lines  of  countenance.  My  own  family  have  now  been 
diftinguifhed  for  tallnefs  of  ftature  for  three  generations,, 
without  excepting  one  out  of  many  grandfons  defeended 
from  one  grandfather.  Families  of  red-haired  perfons  are 
not  uncommon  : the  difagreeable  colour  being  derived  from 
the  father  or  mother  or  grandmother.  But  this  refemblance 
of  children  to  parents  is  difeerned  moil  plainly  when  there 
is  any  defedl  or  peculiar  formation  tranfmitted  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  tranfmiffion  of  difeafe  may  perhaps  not  be 
deemed  fo  furprifing,  fince  nobody  denies  that  the  m.afs  of 
fluids  is  derived  from  the  mother  ; but  the  father  contributes 
the  fmslleft  drop  poffible,  if  any.  Yet  we  find  various  dif- 
eafes,  or  difpefitions  to  difeafe,  paffing  from  either  parent 
to  the  offspring.  This  is  matter  of  common  notoriety  with 
refpedt  to  gout,  rheumatifm,  infnnity,  fcrofula,  confump- 
tiori,  &c.  but  there  is  more  doubt  of  fome  others,  as  enta- 
raft,  hernia,  aneurifm,  fquinting,  harelip,  clubfoot,  fa- 
tuity, &c.  cf  which,  however,  authors  relate  many  exam- 
ples. We  know  a very  remarkable  inffance  of  two  noble 
females,  who  got  huffiands  on  account  of  their  wealth,  al- 
though they  were  nearly  ideots,  and  from  whom  this  mental 
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defect  extended  for  a century  into  feveral  families,  fo  that 
fome  of  all  their  defcendants  flill  continue  ideots  even  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generations.  Perhaps  the  refemblances  of 
the  mother  are  rather  the  moll  common.  The  ill-made  Per- 
fians  have  improved  themfelves  into  a very  beautiful  nation 
by  their  repeated  marriages  with  the  celebrated  Georgian  fe- 
males. The  offspring  of  Negroes  and  Europeans  partakes 
of  the  characters  of  both  parents  in  colour,  form  of  the 
lips,  nofe,  & c.  ; and  we  may  obferve  in  general,  of  all  fuch 
mixed  breeds,  that  the  children  produced  feem  to  conflitute 
a mean  between  the  father  and  mother.  Peculiarities  of  ror- 
mation  are  not  uncommonly  tranfmitted  ; as  a very  hollow 
palate,  which  I myfelf  have  feen,  and  many  others.  A 
man  covered  univerfally  with  hard,  elaffic,  cylindrical,  warty 
c-xcrefcences,  begot  fons  and  daughters  with  the  fame  defor- 
mity. An  excefs  in  the  number  of  thumbs  (four)  paffed 
from  the  father  to  the  children  : and  there  are  curious  exam- 
ples of  fimilar  fads  in  individuals  poffeffing  five  fingers  on 
each  hand.  Pliny  mentions  that  Q.  Horatius,  who  had  this 
ilruClure,  begot  two  daughters  refembling  him  in  this  refpeft. 
A family  mentioned  by  Reaumur  is  more  remarkable  : the 
grandfather  had  a fupernumerary  finger  on  each  hand,  and  a 
toe  on  each  foot.  His  firfl  fon  produced  three  children 
with  the  fame  peculiarity  : the  fecond,  who  had  the  ufual 
number  of  fingers,  but  in  whom  the  thumb  was  very  thick, 
and  appeared  as  if  compofed  of  two  united  together,  had 
three  daughters  with  the  fiipernumerary  members  : the 
third  had  the  natural  flruClure.  A daughter,  with  a very 
thick  thumb,  brought  forth  a boy  with  the  additional  finger. 
That  too  much  influence  may  not  be  attributed  in  this  cafe 
to  the  influence  of  the  male,  it  may  be  obferved  that  another 
daughter,  who  had  large  thumbs,  produced  fome  fons  with 
fupernumerary  members.  Maupertuis  has  alfo  recorded  a 
family  of  children  diftinguifhed  by  this  character,  produced 
by  a mother  with  the  fame  peculiarity.  The  thick  lip  in  the 
Auftrian  family  was  introduced  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  with  Maximilian.  It  is  afferted  that  cafual  muti- 
lations, as  blindnefs,  See.  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  off- 
spring, in  horfes  : and  fome  complain  of  the  plan  of  em- 
ploying Arabian  flallions  rather  than  mares  for  improving  the 
breed.  There  is  a peculiar  breed  of  four-horned  fheep,  de- 
feending  from  the  female  ; and  another  of  pigs  with  undi- 
vided hoofs.  The  difficulty  of  the  fubjedl  is  increafed  by 
the  circumflance  that  thefe  defeats  and  peculiarities  do  not 
in  general  pafs  to  the  offspring.  Blind,  lame,  or  mutilated 
parents  have  perfect  children.  In  the  family  with  the  fuper- 
' numerary  fingers,  already  mentioned,  feveral  individuals  had 
the  ordinary  formation.  Fowls  without  the  rump  breed 
with  the  common  kind  of  chicken,  both  with  and  without 
that  particular  formation  ; and  the  fame  mother  has  children 
like  herfelf  and  the  father,  and  others  without  fuch  refem- 
blance.”  Elementa  Phyfiologiae,  lib.  29,  fedl  8. 

The  phenomena  afforded  by  hybrid  generations  are  cu- 
rious. It  is  only  in  the  cafe  of  animals  very  nearly  allied  in 
their  general  charadlers  that  any  hybrid  offspring  is  produced  : 
and  this  has  the  mixed  charadlers  of  both  parents.  The  re- 
lations of  women  in  Africa  breeding  with  monkeys  are  not 
fufficiently  authenticated.  “ The  mule  (produced  from  the 
mare  by  the  afs)  does  not,’’  fays  Haller,  “ feem  to  me  to 
be  an  afs,  which  however  it  refembles  in  its  tail,  ears,  and 
cbllinacy,  fince  the  form  of  the  body,  the  flrength  and  fize, 
the  hocks,  the  hair,  and  colour  are  thofe  of  the  mother. 
The  voice  is  more  like  that  of  the  father,  and  there  is  a 
farther  refemblance  of  the  afs  in  the  peculiar  hollow  of  the 
larynx.  As  the  mule  feems  to  be  flronger  and  more 
lively  than  the  afs,  fo  the  hinny  begotten  by  the  flallion 
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on  the  ftw-afs,  feems  rather  to  follow  the  mother  : it  is  faid 
to  have  the  ears  of  the  horfe,  the  mane  and  tail  of  the  afs  ; 
and  to  be  fmaller  than  the  mule.  The  offspring  of  the  com- 
mon fhe-goat  with  the  Angora  he-goat  has  the  long  hair  of 
thefather ; while  that  of  the  Angora  female  with  the  European 
male  has  not  that  character.  The  fine  hair  of  the  former 
breed  was  continued  in  Sweden  to  the  third  generation.  This 
fadl  {hews  the  prevalence  of  the  male,  which,  being  born  in 
a warmer  region,  exceeds  in  flature  the  Jturopean  animal. 
The  pheafant  breeds  with  the  common  hen  : the  offspring 
has  the  mother's  colour,  with  the  form  of  the  father,  whom 
on  the  whole  it  moft  refembles.  If  the  animal  produced  from 
fuch  a connection  breeds  again  with  the  male  pheafant,  the 
young  are  complete  pheafants.  When  thefe  and  various 
other  analogous  fadls  are  compared,  we  remain  in  as  much 
doubt  as  before.  It  appears  that  the  offspring  is  affedled  by 
both  parents,  in  fome  cafes  more  by  the  father,  and  in  others 
more  by  the  mother.  And  I think,  that  where  the  father  is 
greater  in  fize,  his  characters  prevail,  and  vice  verfa."  Ibid. 

Neither  is  it  merely  the  form  and  external  appearance  that 
are  changed  in  the  cafes  of  hybrid  animals  ; we  have  already 
obferved  that  the  mule  has  the  peculiar  laryngeal  cavity  of 
the  afs  ; and  it  is  further  known  that  this  animal,  and  all 
other  hybrids,  very  rarely  propagate  : fo  that  we  may  con- 
clude that  fome  general  internal  change  is  effeCted  in  thefe 
cafes,  A more  accurate  anatomical  defeription  of  hybrid 
animals  would  probably  contribute  to  illuflrate  the  fubjeCl : 
the  fads  at  prefent  in  our  poffeffion  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  foetus  is  not  produced  entirely  by  the  mother  or  father, 
that  both  parents  contribute  fomething  to  the  offspring,  and 
that  the  new  being  is  rather  generated  de  novo  than  evolved. 

In  confidering  the  powers  by  which  the  admirable  flruClure 
of  the  animal  frame  is  railed,  we  encounter,  a vafl  hofl  of  the 
moil  wild  and  vifionary  hypothefes  : we  defeend,  to  ufe  the 
expreffion  of  Haller,  from  twilight  into  regions  of  utter 
darkneis.  In  the  firfl  place  we  rejeCt  entirely  the  operation 
of  fortuitous  caufes  : the  notions  concerning  equivocal  ge- 
neration have  been  fufficiently  refuted  by  modern  naturalills, 
even  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  where  the  phenomena, 
on  a fuperficial  view,  tend  to  confirm  the  vulgar  opinions, 
and  there  is  not  even  the  fhadow  of  probability  in  favour  of 
fuch  explanations  in  any  of  the  higher  claffes. 

In  thefe  times,  however,  men  of  coniiderable  reputation 
have  not  been  wanting  to  defend  opinions  very  much  refem- 
bling the  hypothefis  of  equivocal  generation.  Buffon  has 
contended  that  all  the  parts  of  an  animal  are  not  formed  at 
once,  but  fucceffively,  by  epigenefis.  His  obfervations 
concerning  the  organic  molecules  of  the  femen  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  : he  even  admits  the  formation  of  new  beings 
by  putrefadlion  and  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  particles. 
His  affociate,  Turberville  Needham,  does  not  allow  of  equi- 
vocal generation,  but  fuppofes  the  exiflence  of  a power, 
which  forms  the  body  from  the  fmallefl  germ  by  the  affimila- 
tion  of  aliment.  He  thinks  that  the  primitive  germs  alone 
are  created  at  once,  but  that  there  are  no  compound  germs 
at  all  refembling  animals.  He  quotes  the  phenomena  ob- 
fervable  in  vegetable  infufions  ; and  conceives  that  animal  and 
vegetable  fubflances  are  the  fame  in  their  origin,  and 
admit  of  being  changed  into  each  other.  The  firfl  germ 
of  an  organized  body  is  very  Ample,  and  not  yet  organ- 
ized, nor  poffeffing  any  lineaments  of  the  animal.  Hence 
the  fmallefl  animalcula,  as  confifling  of  the  fewefl  germs, 
are  formed  the  foonefl ; and  thofe  of  a more  compound 
flrufture,  more  flowly.  The  whole  affair  of  vegetation 
confifls  of  an  expanfile'  force  refiding  in  matter,  and  a 
refilling  power.  The  fBrrher  is  perfectly  elaftic,  and  exifts 
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in  every  fenfible  point  of  matter ; it  is  affifted  by  heat. 
There  is  a power,  in  every  point  of  vegetable  matter,  to  pro- 
duce filaments,  from  which  microfcopic  animalcula  may  be 
formed.  A real  generating  caufe  exifts  in  nature.  The 
expanfive  force  is  increafed,  and  the  refifiance  diminifhed, 
when  matter  is  elevated  to  a Hate  of  vitality.  This  is 
effected  by  the  devclopement  of  the  aftive  principles  ; it 
returns  again  to  a vegetable  nature,  when  the  contrary 
caries  obtain.  He  does  not,  however,  admit  of  equivocal 
generation,  but  conceives  it  necelfary,  that  the  feminal  fluids, 
both  of  the  male  and  female,  characterized  by  their  peculiar 
properties,  Ihould  be  prefent. 

In  this  hypothefis  the  power  of  the  femen  is  not  neglefted, 
nor  is  any  attraction  ®r  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms  admit- 
ted. But  the  experiments  on  infufion  animalcula  are  em- 
ployed to  authorize  conclufions,  which  cannot  be  very  eafily 
admitted.  We  find  a great  difficulty  in  admitting  how  .my 
blind  force,  not  regulated  by  defign,  can  form  animals  de- 
figned  for  certain  purpofes,  and  fit  o fill  their  place  in  the 
chain  of  beings.  Hence  we  find  that  thefe  animalcula  are 
not  produced  when  the  experiments  are  fo  condufted  as  to 
remove  all  poflibility  of  the  introduction  of  ova  from  without. 
The  experiments  of  Spallanzani  clearly  prove  this  point. 

The  fyftern  of  epigenefis  met  with  an  able  defender  in  C. 
F.  Wolf : fee  Iris  TheoriaGenerationis,  Halle,  1759,  4to<  He 
explains  the  mode  of  growth,  and  the  formation  of  parts  in 
animals  and  vegetables,  by  the  aftion  of  a power  which  he 
calls  vis  ejjent'ialis,  without  any  mould  or  model.  This  power, 
together  with  the  fixation  or  coagulation  (foli  defcentia)  ot 
juices,  accomplices  the  whole  work  of  formation.  The  heat 
of  the  air  in  plants,  and  the  heart  in  animals,  are  accefiory 
caufes  of  generation.  The  primordia  of  animals  are  glo- 
bules, which  cannot  be  reduced  into  fmaller  component  parts; 
neither  arteries,  veins,  nor  heart  exilt  in  the  egg  at  24  hours. 
The  vis  efientialis,  different  from  the  power  of  the  heart,  now 
begins  to  aft,  and,  in  the  globular  matter  of  the  area  umbi- 
Iicalis,  forms  grooves,  which  gradually  grow  red,  and  conftitute 
veffels.  Thefe  at  firft  are  large  intervals  of  the  globular 
matter,  but  gradually  become  fmaller.  Membranes  are 
formed  round  thefe  paffages.  All  parts  are  firft  fluid  and 
inorganic,  and  then  formed  into  veffels.  Trunks  are 
formed  to  the  branches,  and  at  lalt  the  great  trunk  of  all, 
the  heart.  New  parts  are  formed,  from  the  juices  of  the 
firft  ; and  thus  the  organs  appear  in  fuccefiion,  one  after  the 
other..  Haller  refutes  this  theory  from  his  accurate  obfer- 
vations  on  the  formation  of  the  chick ; he  fhews  that  in  faCt 
parts  exift,,  diftinguilhed  by  their  form  and  other  characters, 
when  fuperficial  obfervation  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  there 
was  only  an  inorganic  homogeneous  mafs.  The  tranfpa- 
rencyof  the  whole  prevents  the  outlines  and  diftinCtion  from 
being  vifiblej  but  coagulation  by  acids  brings  thefe  differ- 
ences into  view..  Becaufe  the  original  gelatinous  mafs,  which 
forms  the  animal,  feems  to  have  no  obvious  ftruCture  or 
fmaller  diftinguiihable  component  parts,  we  are  not  therefore 
to  conclude  that  it  has  none.  Spirit  of  wine,  poured  cn  this 
jelly,  hardens  it  fo,  that  we  can  fee  fibres,  veffels,  and  vifcera, 
where  there  feemed  at  firft  to  be  a mere  tranfparent  concrete. 
There  is  no  effential  power  in  the  alcohol  to  model  rude  mat- 
ter into  an  organic  ftruCture  ; but  the  deftruCticn  of  the 
tranfparency  allowed  the  outlinesof  parts  to  be  diftinguilhed : 
iimilar  explanations  may  be  given  of  all  his  obfervations  on 
this  fubjeft.  Moreover,  we  can  by  no  means  underftand 
how  this  Angle  power  can  form  fuch  different  parts  always 
in  the  fame  place  in  one  animal,  and  according  to  one  arche- 
type, if  the  materials  be  inorganic,  mutable,  and  fufcepti- 
ble  of  any  configuration.  Why  Ihould  this  matter  always 
produce,  without  any  error,  a chicken  in  the  common  fowl, 


a pea-chick  in  the  pea-fowl  ? Nothing  is  affumed  but  a di- 
lating force  afting  progreffively  ; this  might  give  origin  to  a 
vafcular  net -work,  growing  conftantly  larger  as  long  as  the 
expanfive  force  exceeded  the  refiftance ; but  how  does  it 
produce  a heart,  a head,  brain,  and  kidneys?  "Why  is  a pe- 
culiar order  of  parts  formed  in  each  animal  ? 

Some  again  have  explained  the  formation  of  the  body  ac- 
cording to  mechanical  principles,  by  the  power  of  fermenta- 
tion, & c.  We  cannot,  fays  Haller,  conceive  that  any  power, 
unlefs  guided  by  intelligence,  can  aft  on  matter  in  a manner 
conftantly  changing,  and  fo  direfted,  that  inorganic  materi- 
als are  formed  into  bones,  mufcles,  veffels,  and  vifcera,  ar- 
ranged in  a certain  order  with  refpeft  to  each  other.  All 
fpontaneous  productions,  as  for  inftance  the  beautiful  figures 
feen  in  fnow,  are  arranged  in  an  uniform  and  invariable  man- 
ner. Let  any  perfon,  in  order  to  eftimate  the  value  of  fuch 
hypothefes,  reflect  merely  on  the  eye.  How  can  this  organ 
be  moulded  by  any  expanfive  force  into  fuch  various  fuccefi, 
five  layers,  all  differently  fabricated,  where  the  light  paffes 
through  tranfparent  bodies,  every  where  furrounded py  others 
perfectly  opaque,  and  fo  arranged,  that  in  the  millions  of  men 
and  animals  the  rays  of  light  conftantly  converge  upon  the 
retina  ? Yet  this  blind  material  caufe  knows  nothing  of  light, 
nor  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  refracted,  although  we  muft 
fuppofe  it  to  have  adapted  all  the  parts  fo  accurately,  even  to 
the  hundredth  part  of  a line,  in  order  to  the  collection  of  the 
rays  in  the  retina.  Again,  this  unintelligent  caufe  has  fur- 
nifhed  the  eye  with  eye-lids  and  eye-brows,  and  has  given  to 
the  iris  a power  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  by  which  the 
organ  is  accommodated  to  too  great  or  too  fmall  a quantity 
of  light. 

Buffon  fuppofes  the  nutritive  matter  to  penetrate  all  parts 
ofthe  body,  andtobe  formed  in  them,  as  in  an  internal  mould  ; 
and  he  conceives  that  the  fuperfluous  particles  are  carried 
back  to  the  femen,  conveying  into  that  fluid  every  thing 
necelfary  to  the  production  of  a new  being,. fimilar  to  the 
former.  The  feminal  fluid  of  either  fex  contains  the  par- 
ticles necelfary  for  forming  an  individual  of  the  fame  fex. 

Thefe  muft  be  mixed  for  the  production  of  a new  being. 
The  generative  organs  are  the  bafis  ol  the  new  animal,  and 
thefe  are  firft  formed  of  themfelves  : the  other  organic  par- 
ticles of  the  body  are  arranged  round  them  as  a centre, 
according  to  the  order,  which  they  held  in  the  body,  from 
which  they  were  produced.  That  fex  prevails,  of  which  the 
particles  are  the  molt  numerous.  The  authcrof  this  hypo- 
thefts  confiders  that  it  explains  completely  the  refemblance 
of  the  offspring  to  either  or  both  parents,  the  formation  of 
twins,  &c. 

The  iliuftrious  name  of  Buffon  can  hardly  induce  11s  to 
animadvert  ferioully  on  fuch  dreams.  In  the  firft  place, -what 
is  an  internal  mould  or  model  ? The  authors  of  the  hypo^ 
thefts  are  fo  far  from  fatisfying  us  on  this  fundamental  point, 
that  they  confefs  we  could  not  underftand  it,  , unlefs  we  had 
a feventh  fenfe.  How  then  came  they  to  know  it  ? So  far 
from  underftanaing  what  this  model  is,  we  have  no  heftta- 
tion  in  afferting  that  its  exiftence  is  purely  ideal.  But  if 
we  fnould  grant  this,  there  are  ftiU  mfuperable  difficulties,  re- 
maining. Many  children  are  unlike  both  parents,  and  they 
fometimes  have  parts  which  both  the  father  and  the  mother- 
wanted,  and  with  which,  therefore,  neither  parent  could 
have  fupplied  them  ; this  is  the  cafe  with  the  offspring  of’ 
mutilated  individuals,  and  particularly  with  the  male  chil- 
dren of  fathers  who  had  loft  one  teftis ; . a cafe  v/hich  was  not 
uncommon  when  caftration  was  an  ordinary  mode  of  treating 
ruptures.  The  mother  cannot  beftow  on  her  daughter  the 
hymen,  which  (he  has  loft  ; nor  can  we  fee  the  fource’  from 
which  the  foramen  ovale,  the  duftus  arteriofus,  and  venofus, 
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the  umbilical  veffels,  the  placenta,  the  cord,  See.  are  derived. 
The  teeth  too  mufc  puzzle  us  greatly.  The  various  trans- 
formations, and  every  other  phenomenon  in-  the  lower  orders  of 
animals,  are  altogether  irreconcileable  with  the  lrj  pothefis. 
The  adult  frog  has  no  branchiae,  which  are  yet  feen  in  the 
tadpoles.  In  the  bee  kind,  the  males,  females,  and  working 
bees  differ  in  ftructure.  The  offspring  might  refemble  the 
father  or  mother,  but  whence  do  the  working  bees  come, 
which  refemble  neither  parent,  and  have  no  geneiative  organs. 
How  entirely  docs  the  caterpillar  differ,  in  all  points  of  its 
organization,  from  the  butterfly ! How  can  the  particles 
unite,  when  the  male  and  female  are  fo  entirely  different,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  many  infects,  where  one  is  winged,  and  the 
•other  not,  Sec. 

The  fuppohtion  of  the  fuccefiive  fixation  of  parts  round 
the  generative  organs  is  quite  inadmiffible  ; for  tnofe  very 
parts  cannot  be  recognized  until  a comparatively  late  period, 
and  after  others  have  been  fome  time  formed. 

This  fad  was  confirmed,  fays  Blumenbach,  by  an  obfer- 
vation  which  I lately  made  on  abortive  twins  of  diffeient 
fexes,  about  fixteen  weeks  old.  Although  tliefe  were  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  proportions,  and  were  moft 
perfectly  formed  according  to  the  ftandard  of  their  tendei 
age,  the  difference  of  the  fexual  organs  coidd  be  afceitained 
•only  by  the  moft  careful  ir.vclligation  : in  every  other  refpeCt, 
as  in  the  figure,  phyfiognoiny,  meafurement  of  the  lines,  5-c. 
they  refembled  each  other  completely.  Inftitut.  Phyfiolog. 

In  reply  to  fome  of  thefe  objections  it  has  been  affirmed, 
-that  thofe  parts  of  the  feetus,  which  the  parents  have  not,  are 
formed  by  intelligent  nature  from  the  fuperfhiity  of  the  or- 
ganic molecules  : that  fine  adds  a fecond  teilicle  from  the 
excefs  furnifliecl  by  the  fingle  gland  of  the  father;  and  that 
the  placenta  and  fetal  coverings  are  produced  in  the  fame  way 
from  the  excefs  of  nutritious  molecules  ; but  if  nature  can 
make  wings,  inteftines,  nerves,  feet,  teftes,  placenta,  and 
membranes,  &c.  without  any  mould,  why  fhould  fhe  not  form 
the  whole  body  in  the  fame  way  : and,  whence  arifes  this 
abundance  of  particles,  produced  by  theteftis  of  a man,  who 
has  only  one  gland,  when  the  mould  muff  be  one  half  lefs 
than  in  a perfect  individual  ? How  came  this  intelligent  nature 
to  be  fo  fuddenly  produced  in  a mere  machine,  when  we  had 
before  heard  nothing  of  her  ? Can  any  one  underhand  how 
particles  tranfmitted  from  fo  vaft  an  extent  as  the  father’s 
whole  body,  can  occupy  fo  frnall  a fpace,  even  when  united 
to  thofe  of  the  mother,  as  to  be  inviiible  for  feveral  days  after 
conception  ? In  fhort,  there  is  no  female  femen,  no  corpus 
luteum  before  copulation,  and  confequently  no  fluid  from  the 
mother  to  be  mixed  with  that  of  the  father,  and  convey  to 
the  feetus  the  female  generative  organs,  the  mamma:  and  the 
■other  diftinCtions  of  the  female  fex. 

A very  different  theory  from  that  which  we  have  juft 
eonfidered,  and  a very  old  one,  aferibes  the  formation  of  the 
foetus  to  a formative  power  of  the  mind  or  foul  (anima 
ftruCtrix,  vis  plaftica)  : and  fome  conceive  that  the  objeCt 
is  effected  by  the  mind  of  the  feetus.  The  partifans  of  thefe 
opinions  rely  much  on  the  effeCts  faid  to  be  produced  on 
the  body  of  the  feetus  by  caufes  operating  on  the  mother’s 
mind.  They  alledge  that  the  ItruCture  of  the  offspring  is 
often  materially  changed  and  impaired  by  the  longing  of 
the  mother,  or  by  various  violent  emotions : that  thefe 

effects  are  produced,  not  from  any  corporeal  caufe,  but 
from  the  action  of  the  mind  on  the  anima  ftruCtrix  of  the 
feetus  : that  there  is  a harmony  between  the  mind  of  the 
mother  and  her  body,  and  between  the  bodies  of  the  mo- 
ther and  child.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  manner  and  nature  of  this  influence  and  con- 


nection. But  it  would  have  been  better  to  have1  eftabliflied  the 
faCt  incontrovertibly  in  the  firft  place.  The  records  of 
medicine  abound  with  inftances  of  almoft  all  imaginable 
effeCts  produced  on  the  foetus  from  the  caufes  above-men- 
tioned : — of  the  likenefs  of  fruits  or  flowers,  See.  on  the 
body,  of  various  animals,  of  bruifes  ; — of  parts  being  cut, 
deltroyed,  or  other  wife  injured,  & c.  &c.  That  credulity 
and  ignorance  have  given  birth  to  moft  of  thefe  narratives, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Our  faith  in  them  muff  be  moft  ferioufly 
fhaken,  when  we  obferve  that  there  are  endlefs  examples  of 
the  moft  vehement  mental  difturbances,  as  terrors,  longing, 
paflion,  occurring  repeatedly  during  pregnancy,  particu- 
larly in  delicate  and  hyfterical  women,  without  any  thing 
unnatural  appearing  afterwards  in  the  child,  even  when  the 
mother  has  expreffed  her  ftrong  perfuafion  that  her  child 
would  be  mutilated.  Nor  can  women  foretel  when  the 
marks  above  alluded  to  (nsevi)  will  appear.  Deformed 
and  monftrous  children,  and  others  marked  with  naevi,  have 
been  repeatedly  obferved  by  the  moft  judicious  and  ac- 
curate obfervers,  when  the  mother  was  not  confcious  of 
any  fucli  caufe  as  thofe  above  alluded  to.  Children  are 
born  blind  of  healthy  parents  without  the  circumftanc^ 
being  eonfidered  as  extraordinary  or  requiring  any  thing 
accidental  to  account  for  it.  When  women  obferve  any 
deformity  in  their  offspring,  they  recal  to  their  memory 
every  thing  which  has  happened  during  their  pregnancy  ; 
and  if  they  can  remember  any  fall  or  fright,  or  fuddenly 
feeing  any  uncommon  animal,  the  carcafe  of  a beaft  opened, 
or  a wound,  &c.  they  immediately  fet  it  down  as  tire 
caufe  of  the  phenomenon.  And,  from  the  various  turns  which 
fuperftitious  and  whimfical  fancies  take  in  different  countries* 
the  fame  appearances  are  aferibed  to  very  different  caufes. 

In  weighing  the  teflimonies  of  authors,  we  fhall  find  that 
the  moft  experienced  and  judicious  indulge  the  common 
notions  about  nsevi  much  lefs  than  others.  In  the  nume- 
rous collections,  where  monfters  and  extraordinary  produc- 
tions of  all  kinds  are  carefully  collected  and  preferved,  we 
fee  no  example  of  a genuine  naevus,  according  to  the  com- 
mon notions,  that  is,  of  the  refemblance  of  a faufage,  or 
a pig’s  foot,  or  a wound,  See.  in  any  part  of  the  body  of 
a feetus.  In  further  fupport  of  our  opinions  we  may  quote 
the  numerous  inftances  of  monfters,  vegetable  productions, 
which  cannot  be  aferibed  to  any  power  of  imagination,  or 
any  mental  affedtion  whatever.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
feed  and  the  ovum  contain  the  caufe  of  the  future  ItruCture, 
which  is  always  preferved  uniform  in  the  fame  fpecies. 
That  various  external  circumftances,  as  a copious  or  defi- 
cient fupply  of  nutrition,  and  many  caufes  of  a nature 
entirely  unknown  to  us,  may  have  an  effeCt  in  altering  or 
varioufly  modifying  the  original  fabric,  within  certain  li- 
mits, we  do  not  pretend  to  deny. 

If  the  phenomena  of  nsevi  afford  no  proof  of  a plaftic 
foul ; if  we  acknowledge  that  the  beautiful  ftruCture  of 
an  animal  body  cannot  be  reared  by  chance,  nor  by  any 
blind  force  with  which  inorganic  parts  may  attraCt  each 
other,  it  remains  for  us  to  confider  whether  the  feetus  is 
formed  before  the  time  of  conception,  according  to  the 
hypothefis  of  evolution.  This  opinion  has  been  eliiefly  held 
in  modern  times:  it  is  ably  defended  by  HaJler,  and  has 
been  fupported  by  the  experiments  and  writings  of  Spal- 
lanzani and  Bonnet. 

If,  fays  Haller,  the  germ  or  original  of  the  feetus  be  con- 
tained in  the  mother,  if  it  be  already  formed  in  the 
ovum,  and  fo  far  perfected  as  to  require  merely  a fupply 
of  nourifhment  for  its  growth,  the  grand  difficulty  of  form- 
ing fuch  an  artificial  and  complicated  ftruCture  from  in- 
organic matter  is  overcome.  In  this  hypothefis,  the  Creator, 
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with  whom  nothing  is  difficult,  forms  the  machine : he  has 
arranged  dead  matter,  in  conformity  with  his  previous 
defigns,  and  according  to  the  archetype  fixed  by  his  wif- 
don?,  before  the  acceffion  of  the  influence  furniflied  by  the 
male.  In  the  fame  way  you  may  have  in  plants  a perfect 
flower,  capfules,  and  well-formed  feeds,  differing  from  fruit- 
ful feeds  only  in  the  circumftance,  that  they  would  not 
grow  into  a new  plant.  The  metamorphofes  of  infefts 
have  been  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  notion  of  evolution  : 
the  butterfly,  fo  entirely  different  from  the  chryfalis,  was 
entirely  contained  in  the  former,  and  needed  only  to  be 
difengaged  by  the  removal  of  the  fkin,  and  have,  its  paits 
unfolded.  The  rudiments  of  the  trachex,  which  are  to 
contain  tur  in  the  bee,  exift  in  the  fatty  fubftance  of  the 
worm  from  which  the  perfedl  info  ft  is  formed,  and  nu- 
merous-examples of  a fimilar  defcription  might  be  adduced. 
The  phenomenon  • of  incubation,  and  the  fucceffive  ap- 
pearance of  various  parts  until  the  whole  animal  is  com- 
pleted, afford  a convincing  argument  for  the  liypothefis 
of  evolution.  After  recounting  the  gradual  and  progref- 
five  unfolding  of  the  body  of  the  chicken,  Haller  obferves, 
that  the  progrefs  is  nearly  the  fame  in  quadrupeds.  “ In 
the  human  foetus,  which  at  firft  feems  a mere  unorganized 
mafs,  Teeuwenhoeck  already  difeerned,  by  means  of  his 
microfcopes,  diilinfl  organization.  Thus  it  is  clear,  that 
an  animal  without  any  limbs,  or  difcernible  arrangement 
of  parts,  is  gradually  changed  by  various  ftages  into  a 
perfefl  being,  nourifhed  by  food,  and  iufceptible  of  volun- 
tary motion.  It  may  be  inquired,  whether  the  animalcule, 
before  it  can  be  recognized  by  the  fenfes  of  the  diffedlor, 
exifts  in  the  father  or  the  mother  : whether  it  were  formed 
by  epigenefis,  or  the  fucceffive  union  of  particles  ; 01 
fuddenly  produced.  Epigenefis  is  altogether  impoffible. 
Whoever  has  contemplated  the  ftrufture  of  the  body 
with  a little  attention,  muff  be  convinced  that  an  animal 
could  not  exift  without  a heart,  fince  the  principle  of  iife 
and  motion  exifts  in  that  organ.  But  the  heart  mull  be 
furniflied  with  arteries  to  carry  the  vital  fluid  to  all  parts, 
and  with  veins  to  carry  it  back  again. 

It  is  eafily  proved  that  the  foetus  does  not  confift  of  a 
mere  fkeleton  of  blood-veffels.  V ifeera  muff  accompany 
thefe,  of  which,  with  fome  cellular  fubftance,  they  are 
entirely  compofed.  But  no  one  has  ieen  the  vifcera  coni- 
pofed  by  particles  fucceffively  depofited  : they  are  perfect, 
although  fmall,  as  foon  as  they  can  be  difeernedi  Mtif- 
cles  muff  have  been  prefent  from  the  firft  : for  the  young 
animal,  in  the  incubated  egg,  is  capable  of  motion,  and 
from  its  ftraight  ftate  bends  the  body.  It  is  moreover 
irritable,  and  muft  confequently  have  mufcles,  although  they 
are  concealed  under  the  appearance  of  a mere  gelatine.  The 
head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  are  vinble  among  the  firft  parts, 
together  with  the  heart.  The  mufcles  require  the  prefence 
of  nerves,  the  brain  muft  have  been  prefent  with  the  head 
and  heart.”  The  hypothefis  then,  to  which  thefe  argu- 
ments lead,  is,  that  the  perfedt  animal  exifts  previoufly  to 
conception ; that  nothing  now  is  generated,  but  that  the 
parts,  which  were  folded  up,  and  contracted  into  a fmall 
fpace,  are  expanded,  unfolded,  enlarged,  and  rendered 
confpicuous.  In  this  mode  of  explication,  we  mult,  it 
feems,  admit,  that  the  germs  of  all  the  human  race,  as 
well  thofe  who  have  already  lived,  as  thofe  who  may  here- 
after be  born,  were  contained  in  the  ovaria  of  Eve : a 
propofitjon  of  fo  ltrange  a nature,  and  fo  completely  un- 
fufceptible  of  proof,,  that  we  cannot  value  very  highly  the 
hypothefis,  which  renders  it  neceffary.  _ _ 

The  pre -organized  germ  would  remain  in  a kind  of  torpid 
flatp  in  its  ovarian  receptacle,  were  it  not  ftimulated  by  the 
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male  femen.  This  fluid  roufes  it  from  its  lethargy,  and 
caufes  its  growth  and  developement.  The  ftimulating 
properties  of  the  femen  are  fuppofed  by  Haller  to  excite 
the  motion  of  the  heart ; and  he  conceives  that  the 
fubfequent  developement  of  the  new  being  is  eafily  under- 
ftood. 

The  great  reputation  of  Haller  has  not  however  gained 
to  his  opinions  on  this  fubjedl  univerfal  affent.  The  accu- 
rate and  well-informed  Blumenbach  of  Gottingen  has 
oppofed  the  hypothefis  of  evolution  with  great  effeft,  and 
has  arrayed  againft  it  a ' number  of  objections,  which  its 
advocates  will  riot  eafily  elude.  His  opinions  on  this  fub- 
je£l  are,  on  the  whole,  the  moil  rational  that  have  been 
hitherto  promulgated  : the  following  ftatement  of  them  is 
derived  from  his  manual  of  natural  hiftory,  and  his  infti- 
tutes  of  phyfiology.  “ The  hypothefis  of  evolution  has 
been  employed,  particularly  in  modern  times,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  organized  bodies ; it  has  been  flated  that 
no  man,  no  other  animal,  and  no  plant  is  generated,  but  that 
they  have  all  exifted  in  their  parents  and  anceftors,  in  the 
ftate  of  complete  previoufly  formed  germs,  fince  the  firft 
creation.  The  various  generations  have  been  continued, 
one  within  the  other,  like  a feries  of  pill-boxes,  and  have 
been  only  gradually  unfolded  and  brought  to  light  sby 
fecundation,  in  their  refpeftive  turns.”  Hallc-r,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  modern  evolutionifts,  roundly  afferted, 
“ that  the  vifcera,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  future  foetus, 
exift  before  conception  in  the  maternal  germ,  but  nearly  in 
a fluid  ftate,  and  therefore  invilible.”  This  opinion  muft  be 
deemed,  on  the  firft  view  of  it,  irreconcileable  with  reafon, 
on  account  of  the  fuppofition  involved  in  it,  of  the  ufe- 
lefs  creation  of  innumerable  germs,  which  are  never  to  be 
evolved  ; and  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  chafte  and  found 
phyfiologicai  reafo.ning,  on  account  of  the  great  aid  which 
it  requires  from  preternatural  agency,  and  the  ufelefs 
complication  of  natural  powers  which  it  fuppofes  in 
oppoiition  to  all  the  laws  of  philofophical  inveftigation. 
According  to  the  unanimous  reprefentations  of  the  moil  ce- 
lebrated and  zealous  advocates  of  evolution,  the  pre -organ- 
ized germs  lie  ready  in  the  mother,  are  roufed  at  the  time 
of  fecundation,  and  proceed  to  their  developement  by  this 
agency  of  the  male  feminal  fluid.  What  we  call  conception 
is,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  excitation  of  the  torpid  germ 
by  the  affufion  of  the  male  liquor.  Here  then,  in  the  firft 
place,  we  muft  fuppofe  an  exciting  power.  But  children 
often  refemble  moil  ftrikingly  their  father  only : bitches, 
after  copulating  with  different  dogs,  often  have  puppies  re- 
fembling  their  different  fathers : two  individuals  of  different 
races,  as  a Negro  and  an  European,  produce  together  off- 
fpring  of  a middle  charafter,  or  a mulatto  : and,  where  the 
fpecies  of  animals  or  plants  is  different,  mongrels  are  pro- 
duced, having  as  many  characters  of  the  father’s  formation  as 
of  the  mother’s.  All  thefe  fa&s  cannot  be  overlooked  ; 
and,  in  order  to  account  for  them,  the  evolutionifts  fuppofe 
in  the  femen,  in  addition  to  its  exciting  influence,  a forma- 
tive power,  by  which  it  can  change  the  pre-organized  germ 
contained  in  the  mother  into  fomething  of  the  form  of  the  fa- 
ther. Thus  we  find  two  powers  in  the  femen,  an  exciting, 
and  a formative  one.  But,  by  means  of  an  artificial  hybrid 
impregnation,  repeated  through  feveral  generations,  we  can, 
at  lait,  change  one  fpecies  of  organized  bodies  entirely  into 
another.  One  fpecies  of  plant,  fecundated  with  the  male 
duft  of  another,  produced  feeds,  from  which  hybrid  fe- 
cundable  plants  were  produced.  Thefe  were  again  fecun- 
dated with  duft  of  the  fame  male  plant  ; and,  after  this  had 
been  repeated  four  times,  a complete  metamorphofis  had 
taken  place,  by  which  the  characters  of  the  male  were  fub- 
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ftituted  for  thofe  of  the  female  plant.  The  fame  circum- 
ftances  will  occur  in  the  human  fpecies  if  the  offspring  of 
an  European  woman  by  a negro  be  fecundated  by  a negro  ; 
and  the  produce  of  that  conception  again  by  a negro,  &c. 
Thus,  at  Iaft,  the  preformation  of  the  maternal  germ,  which 
has  been  preferved  fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  avails 
nothing,  but  yields  entirely  to  the  formative  power  of  the 
male  fluid,  which,  according  to  the  hypothefis  of  evolution, 
fhould  merely  excite  it  to  aftion.  We  may  affirm,  in  fhort, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  all  the  phenomena  adduced  in  fupport 
of  this  hypothelis,  not  one  can  be  efta'blifhed  fufhciently 
clear  to  be  admitted  as  a proof  ; while  there  arc  numerous 
unexceptionable  obfervations  direCcly  oppofing  it. 

But,  in  proportion  as  this  hypothefis  of  evolution  is  in- 
eonfiftent  with  the  phenomena,  and  with  the  rules  of  philo- 
fophiiing,  fo,  on  the  contrary,  the  opinion,  not  that  any  fic- 
titious germs  are  evolved  by  means  of  conception,  but  that 
the  new  being  is  in  faCt  generated,  and  gradually  and  fuc- 
ceffively  formed  from  the  generative  fluids,  commends  itfelf 
to  our  approbation  by  its  fimplicity,  and  its  accordance  with 
the  other  procelfes  of  nature. 

Since  this  affair  of  a true  generation  by  fuccefuve  forma- 
tion has  been  varioufly  explained  by  phyliologifts,  I con- 
ceive that  we  (hall  approach  moft  nearly  to  the  truth,  by 
adopting  the  following  propofitions.  I ft.  The  materials, 
of  which  organized  bodies,  and  confequently  the  human 
frame  is  compofed,  differ  from  all  other  matter  in  being  re- 
gulated fimply  and  exclufively  by  vital  powers.  2d.  Of 
thefe  the  moft  remarkable,  and  that,  whofe  exiftence  and 
agency  can  be  the  leaft  queftioned,  is  the  force  which  atts 
on  organized  matter,  when  prepared  for  its  deftination,  but 
not  yet  moulded  into  fhape,  and  beftows  on  it,  according 
to  its  various  natures,  various  but  determined  and  definite 
forms.  I11  order  to  diftinguifh  this  vital  power  properly  from 
all  others,  I give  it  the  name  of  nifus  formativus.  3d.  This 
nifus  formativus  is  imparted  to  the  materials  of  genera- 
tion, when  they  are  contained  in  a mature  ftate,  under  the 
requifite  conditions,  in  the  uterine  cavity,  builds  up  in  it  the 
rudiments  of  the  embryo,  and  gradually  forms  its  organs 
to  correfpond  to  their  pre-ordained  purpofes : it  preferves 
the  fame  ftruCture  by  the  procefs  of  rutrition,  as  long  as 
life  continues  ; and  it  obviates  the  effeCts  of  cafual  mutila- 
tion, as  far  as  that  can  be  accomplifhed,  by  means  of  re- 
production, 

This  gradual  formation  of  new  organized  bodies  can  be 
moft  manifeftly  difeerned  in  thofe,  which  combine,  with  'a 
eonfiderable  magnitude,  a rapid  growth,  and  fuch  a kind 
of  delicate  femi-tranfparent  texture,  that  they  can  be 
clearly  feen  through,  particularly  in  a fufficient  light,  and 
with  moderate  magnifying  powers.  This  is  the  cafe  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  fome  fimple  aquatic  produc- 
tions, as  the  conferva  fontinalis,  which  is  propagated  in  the 
early  part  of  fpring ; in  the  bloodlefs  divifions  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  with  the  polypes  (hydra)  ; in  the  animal  king- 
dom, with  the  incubated  egg,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
chicken,  and  its  fubfequent  daily  developement. 

It  mull  be  obferved  here,  that  the  expreffion  nifus  forma- 
tivus is  employed  fimply  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifhing 
this  from  the  other  kinds  of  vital  powers,  and  by  no  means 
with  any  intention  of  explaining  the  caufe  of  generation. 

I believe  the  latter  to  be  concealed  by  no  lefs  impenetrable 
darknefs  than  that  which  involves  the  caufes  of  gravitation 
and  attraction,  which  are  only  names  for  effeCts,  recognized 
like  the  nifus  formativus,  a pofteriori.  I have  employed  the 
word  nifus  chiefly  in  order  to  denote  that  the  nature  of  this 
force  is  truly  vital,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  as  clearly  as  pelfible 
from  the  merely  mechanical  powers,  by  means  of  which 


fome  philofophers  formerly  endeavoured  to  explain  the  bu- 
finefs  of  generation.  The  very  point  on  which  the  whole 
of  this  doCtrine  concerning  the  niius  formativus  binges, 
and  which  alone  Efficiently  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  vis 
plaftica  of  the  ancients,  the  vis  effentialis  of  Wolf,  and 
other  hypothefes  of  the  like  nature,  confifts  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  principles,  by  which  the  nature  of  organ- 
ized bodies  is  explained,  viz.  the  phyfico-mechanical  and 
the  teleological. 

I hold  it  moft  probable,  that  in  the  firft  place,  a definite 
time  is  required  for  the  various  fluids  of  each  fex,  which 
feem  to  be  united  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  after  a fruit- 
ful copulation,  to  be  more  intimately  mingled,  and  brought 
to  maturity.  When  the  period  of  this  preparation  is  com- 
pleted, the  mature  and  intimately  blended  fluids  become 
animated  by  the  nifus  formativus,  by  which  the  hitherto 
unformed  materials  of  generation  are  partly  moulded  into 
the  elegant  coverings  of  the  ovum,  partly  into  the  figure 
of  the  contained  embryo.  Hence  we  can  underhand,  why 
the  fmalleft  veftige  of  a formed  foetus  cannot  be  difeerned, 
even  with  the  aftiftance  of  the  excellent  modern  diop- 
trical inftruments,  during  the  firft  week  after  conception, 
excepting  the  unformed  fluids  contained  in  the  uterine 
cavity  ; while  the  embryo  appears  as  it  were  on  a fudden  in 
the  third  week. 

I fliould  exceed  the  limits  of  thefe  inftitutions,  if  I were 
to  recount  at  greater  length  thofe  arguments  drawn  from 
nature  herfelf,  by  which  the  influence  of  the  nifus  forma- 
tivus in  generation  feems  to  me  to  be  rendered  very  highly 
probable.  I flaall  advert  very  flrortly  to  a few  of  thefe  points, 
the  force  of  which  will  be  eafily  difeovered  by  a more  at- 
tentive confideration.  On  this  principle  I explain  the  me- 
morable experiment  in  the  hiftory  of  hybrid  productions, 
where  prolific  hybrids,  fecundated  during  feveral  genera- 
tions, by  the  male  feed  of  the  fame  fpecies,  have  produced 
an  offspring  gradually  deviating  from  the  original  ma- 
ternal form,  and  afluming  the  characters  of  the  father, 
until  at  laft  the  former  has  been  completel)ychanged  into 
the  latter  by  a kind  of  arbitrary  metamorphofis. 

The  well-known  faCl  of  the  great  frequency  of  mon- 
ftrous  productions  in  fome  fpecies  of  domcfticated  animals, 
particularly  fwine,  and  their  rarity  in  the  wild  condition  of 
the  tame  animals,  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principles 
already  ftated.  The  evolutionifts  are  compelled  to  afiert 
that  all  thefe  monftrofities  mult  have  exifted  in  ' he  germs 
from  the  firft  creation  of  things.  The  phenomena  of  re-pro- 
duCtion,  taken  altogether,  can  be  much  more  aptly  explain- 
ed by  the  agency  of  the  nifus  formativus,  than  on  the  notion 
of  pre-exiftent  germs  ; and  fome  particular  examples,  as, 
for  inttance,  of  nails  growing  on  the  middle,  after  the  lofs 
of  the  firft  phalanx,  cannot  well  be  folvcd  on  any  other 
principle. 

After  confidering,  and  carefully  weighing  the  arguments 
on  both'  fides  of  the  queftion,  it  appears.,  that  even  thofe 
who  affume  pre-exiftent  germs,  muft  allow  to  the  male  femi- 
nal  fluid  a eonfiderable  formative  influence,  in  addition  to 
the  exciting  power,  which  they  recognize  in-  it,  and  con- 
fequently that  the  doCtrine  which  they  defend  requires,  in 
faCt,  the  afiiftance  of  the  nifus  formativus  ; while  the  lat- 
ter Efficiently  explains  the  phenomena  of  generation,  with- 
out the  aid  of  pre-exifting  germs.”  Whatever  theory  of  ge- 
neration we  adopt,  we  muft  ultimately  afeend  to  the  agency 
of  the  Creator,  the  primary  caufe  cf  all  exiftence. 

The  circumftances  belonging  to  the  ftate  of  pregnancy  ; 
the  period  and  phenomena  of  parturition  and  its  confequences, 
are  treated  under  thofe  articles  of  the  Cyclopaedia  which 
relate  to  the  fubjeCt  of  midwifery. 
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-Generation  of  Birch,  Fifes , Fojfils,  Inf  8s,  Metals, 
Minerals,  Mufi rooms.  See  Bird,  Fish,  Fossils,  Insects, 
&c. 

Generation  of  Plants.  See  Fecundation  and  Gemma. 

Generation  of  Shells.  See  Shells. 

Generation  of  Stones.  See  Stones,  Spar,Trochite-, 
and  Crystals. 

Generation,  in  Theology.  The  father  is  faid,  by  fome 
divines,  to  have  produced  his  Word,  or  Son,  from  all  eter- 
nity, by  way  of  generation  ; on  which  occafion  the  word 
generation  railed  a peculiar  idea  : that  procefiion  which  is 
really  effected  in  the  way  of  underftanding,  is  called  gene- 
ration, becaufe  in  virtue  thereof  the  Word  becomes  like  to 
him  from  whom  he  takes  his  original ; or,  as  St.  Paul  ex- 
preffes  it,  is  the  figure  or  image  of  his  fubftance,  i.  e.  of 
his  being  and  nature.  See  Trinity  and  Person. — And 
hence  it  is,  they  fay,  that  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  Trinity 
is  called  the  Son. 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed,  though  fomewhat  improperly, 
for  genealogy,  or  the  feries  of  children  iffued  from  the  fame 
flock.  Thus  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  commences  with 

the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  &c.”  The 
latter  and  more  accurate  tranflators,  inftead  of  generation, 
uie  the  word  genealogy. 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a people,  race,  or 
nation,  efpecially  in  the  literal  tranflations  of  the  fcripture, 
where  the  word  generally  occurs  wherever  the  Latin  has  ge- 
neratio,  and  the  Greek  yvnv,  ywn i>. 

Thus,  A wicked  and  perverfe  generation  feeketh  a 
lign,’’  &c.  “ One  generation  paffes  away,  and  another 

coraeth,”  &c.  . 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  an  age,  or  the 
ordinary  period  of  a man’s  life. 

Thus  we  fay  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  In  this 
fenfe,  liiftorians  ufually  reckon  a generation  the  fpace  of 
thirty-three  years,  or  thereabouts.  See  Age. 

Herodotus  makes  three  generations  in  an  hundred  years  ; 
which  computation  appears,  from  the  latter  authors  of  po- 
litical arithmetic,  to  be  pretty  juft.  See  Chronology  and 
Political  arithmetic. 

GENERATOR,  in  Mitjic,  fignifies  the  principal  found 
or  founds  by  which  others  are  produced.  (See  Generate.) 
Thus,  the  lowefl  C for  the  treble  of  the  harpfichord,  be- 
fides  its  odlave,  will  ftrike  an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth 
above  or  G in  alt,  and  with  its  feventeenth  above,  or  E in 
alt.  The  C,  therefore,  is  called  their  “ generator,’’  and 
the  G and  E its  products  or  harmonies.  But  in  the  approxi- 
mation of  chords  for  G its  odtave  below  is  fubftituted, 
which  conftitutes  a fifth  from  the  generator,  or  lowefl  C ; 
and  for  E is  likewife  fubftituted  its  fifteenth  below,  which, 
with  the  above-mentioned  C,  forms  a third  major.  To  the 
lowefl  notes,  therefore,  exchanged  for  thofe  in  alt,  by  fub- 
ftitution,  the  denominations  of  products  or  harmonies  are 
likewife  given,  whilft  the  C retains  the  name  of  their  “ ge- 
nerator.’’ But  Hill,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Tartini, 
two  notes  in  concord,  which,  when  founded,  produce  a 
third,  may  be  termed  the  “ concurring  generators”  of  that 
third. 

GENERICAL  Name,  in  Natural Hiftory,  the  word  ufed 
to  fignify  all  the  fpecies  of  natural  bodies,  which  agree  in 
certain  effential  and  peculiar  characters,  and  therefore  all  of 
the  fame  family  or  kind  ; fo  that  the  word  ufed  as  the  gene-- 
rical  name  equally  exprelfes  every  one  of  them,  and  fome 
other  words  expreffive  of  the  peculiar  qualities  or  figures  of 
each  are  added,  in  order  to  denote  them  fingly,  and  make  up  . 
what  is  called  a fpecific  name. 

Thus  the  word  rofa,  or  rofe,  is  the  generical  name  of  the 
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whole  feries  of  flowers  of  that  kind,  which  are  diftirtguifn- 
ed  by  the  fpecific  names  of  the  red  rofe,  the  white  rofe,  the 
apple  rofe,  &c.  The  ignorance  of  former  ages,  in  the 
true  principles  of  natural  hiftory,  has  occafior.ed  the  bo- 
dies, which  are  the  objects  of  it,  to  be  arranged  into  very 
unnatural  feries  under  the  name  of  genera ; and  thefe  have 
been  called  by  names  as  improper  as  the  characters  they 
were  diftinguifhed  by.  Linnaeus  has  done  a great  deal 
in  exploding  the  bad  generical  names  in  botany,  and  Ar« 
tedi  has  applied  his  rules  about  the  formation  of  thefe 
names  with  very  little  difference  to  the  fubje&s  of  ichthyo- 
logy. 

Many  of  the  generical  names  of  fifti,  till  the  time  of  this 
author,  were  fo  barbarous  and  obfeure,  that  it  was  not 
eafy  to  trace  them  to  their  original,  or  to  find  whether 
they  were  truly  Teutonic,  Englifn,  Dutch,  Swedifti,  French, 
Italian,  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  Latin,  or  Indian. — The  ig- 
norance of  the  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts,  or  their  too  fern- 
pulous  adherence  to  the  cuiloms  of  their  predeceffors,  feera 
to  have  been  principally  the  caufes  of  this,  and  often  an  en- 
tire negligence.  Artedi’s  rules  for  generical  names  for  fifh 
are  thefe ; whatever  fifh  there  are  which  agree  in  the.  fame 
generical  characters,  and  are  properly  of  the  fame  genus, 
thefe  ought  all  to  be  called  by  the  fame  generical  name,  their 
differences  being  only  expreffed  by  fpecific  ones.  This  ap- 
pears fo  plain,  fo  juft,  and  fo  neceffary  a rule,  that  it  is  al- 
moft  a ftiame  to  lay  it  down  ; yet  the  writers  on  fifh,  till  the 
time  of  this  author,  had  very  ieldom  obferved  it. 

Another  barbarifm  and  impropriety  in  the  generical  names 
of  fifh  among  the  old  authors,  is  the  ufing  of  the  fame 
words  to  exprefs  them,  which  are  alfo  the  names  of  other 
animals,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles.  Thefe  are  fub- 
je£t  to  great  objection  ; becaufe  when  they  are  ufed,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fee,  in  fome  cafes,  whether  the  author  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  a bird,  a beaft,  or  a fifh.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the 
general  rules  of  Artedi,  that  all  thefe  names  are  to  be  abo- 
lifhed,  as  alfo  all  thofe  which  are  common  to  fifh,  and  to 
plants,  minerals,  and  to  the  tools  of  hufbandry,  or  other 
fervices. 

Another  rule  cf  this  excellent  author  is,  that  genericaf 
names-  that  are  compofed  of  two  whole  words,  unnaturally 
tied  together,  are  to  be  abolifhed,  it  being  eafy  to  contrive 
names  lefs  barbarous,  and  as  expreffive : next  to  thefe  are 
to  he  exploded  thofe  names  which  are  formed  of  two  gene- 
rical words  before  in  ufe,  the  one  broken  or  cut  fhort,  the 
other  preferved  entire. 

Another  general  rule  in  regard  to  thefe  names  is,  that  all 
fuch  as  are  not  of  either  Latin  or  Greek  origin,  are  to  be 
proferibed  and  wholly  rejected.  This  rule  cuts  off  a pro- 
digious number  of  barbarous  words,  with  which  we  find 
the  books  of  authors  of  former  ages  on  thefe  fubjedts 
crowded. 

A fixth  rule  for  the  regulating  generical  names  is,  that 
all  fuch  are  to  be  abolifhed  as  terminate  in  oides,  as  expreff- 
ing  a refemblance  often  -imaginary,  and  often  alluding  to 
fomething  unknown,  or  rendered  difficult  to  trace  from 
the  changes  which  the  names  of  other  things  have  under- 
gone fince  the  time  when  it  was  formed.  Thefe  words  con- 
vey no  idea  of  the  character  of  the  genus  expreffed  by  them, 
except  that  they  are  like  the  other  tiling  alluded  to  in  fome 
external,  though  perhaps  not  effential,  character : of  this 
kind  are  the  rhoraboides,  fcorpoidcs,  &c. 

A feventh  rule  in  regard  to  thefe  names  is,  that  all  fuch 
are  to  be  rejected  as  are  barely  diminutives,  and  terminate  in 
ulus,  or nla.  Thefe  convey  no  other  idea,  but  that  of  the 
fifh  being  like  fome  other  fifh,  only  lefs  : now  bignefs  is  no 
generical  character ; therefore  if  this  genus,  and  that  re- 
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ferred  to,  differ  only  in  fize,  they  have  no  generical  dif- 
ference at  all ; if  they  do  differ  otherwife,  they  fhould  be 
expreffed.  What  makes  many  of  thei'e  names  alfo  more 
intolerable  is,  that  they  allude  not  to  fifh,  but  to  other 
things  fo  different  in  their  nature,  that  there  muff  needs  be 
many  other  more  effential  varieties  between  them,  beffde 
fize. 

Another  general  rule  is,  that  fuch  generical  names  as  are 
pure  Latin,  but  are  mere  adjectives,  are  to  be  exploded, 
there-being  no  reafon  for  ufmg  them  as  fubftantives. 

A ninth  general  rule  is,  that  fuch  names  as  are  formed  of 
Latin  words,  unknown  to  the  ancient  Romans,  and  formed 
by  the  later  writers,  are  to  be  expelled  as  barbarous,  and 
others  of  better  credit  placed  in  their  dead. 

Finally,  fuch  generical  names  as  have  been  given  to  fifh 
from  the  places  where  they  are  caught  are  to  be  rejeCted  ; 
of  this  kind  are  the  fardella  and  fardina  from  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  fturjo  from  Afturia,  a province  of  Spain. 
Thefe  forts  of  names  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  fifh,  and  may  belong  as  well  to  one  genus  as  to  another. 
Artedi,  Ichthyolog.  p.  10.  69.  73.  79. 

Thefe  rules  of  profeription  baniihed  fo  many  of  the  re- 
ceived generical  names  of  fifh,  that  it  might  be  fuppofed 
the  whole  number  was  exhauffed,  and  all  the  fifh  in  the 
world  to  be  named  anew.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ; the 
genera  are  in  reality  much  fewer  in  number  than  they  have 
been  ufually  fuppofed,  and  therefore  fewer  words  will  ferve 
to  exprefs  them,  and  there  yet  remain  many  truly  Latin 
words  ufed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  by  which  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  genera  may  be  expreffed,  and  the  few  remaining 
rnay  be  bell  denominated  by  compound  Greek  words,  ex- 
preflive  of  their  real  chara&ers. 

Among  the  true  and  genuine  Latin,  and  Graeco-Latin 
names  ot  the  genera  of  fifh,  are  thefe  : accipenfer,  amia, 
anthias,  balacna,  blennius,  clupea,  cobites,  cyprinns,  del- 
phinus,  elops,  efox,  exoccetus,  gobius,  labrus,  lamia,  lipa- 
ris,  mugil,  mullus,  muraena,  perca,  phyfeter,  priffis,  raja, 
falmo,  ialpa,  fcarus,  feomber,  filurus,  fparus,  fqualus,  thyn- 
nus,  torpedo,  triton,  turfio,  uranofcop.us,  xiphias,  zeus. 
Thefe  will  go  a great  way  toward  the  naming  of  the  true  ge- 
nera. Artedi  has  merited  greatly  of  the  world,  in  thus  re- 
forming the  names  of  fifh  ; and  the  rules  he  has  laid  down, 
thus  given  at  large,  may,  with  little  variation,  be  made  to 
ferve  for  any  other  author,  in  whatever  branch  of  know- 
ledge he  has  occafion  to  write. 

GENERIS  Secundi.  See  Secundi. 

GENE  ROSA,  a Gentlewoman.  See  Gentlewoman  and 
Spinster. 

GENEROSITY,  Order  of,  an  order  of  knighthood, 
eftablifhed  in  1685,  by  Frederick  III.,  eleCtor  of  Branden- 
burg and  king  of  Pruffia,  whiiff  he  was  electoral  prince. 
The  badge  was  a gold  crofs  of  eight  points  enamelled  azure, 
bearing  in  the  centre  this  infeription  “ LA  Generosite,’’ 
and  pendent  to  a blue  ribband. 

GENESAN,  in  Geography,  a town  in  the  Arabian  Irak ; 
90  miles  S.  of  Bagdad. 

GENES  A R,  or  Genesaretii,  called  alfo  Cinereth , and 
afterwards  Tiberias,  a town  of  Paleftine  on  the  lake  of  the 
fame  name,  called  alfo  Sea  of  Galilee , which  fee. 

GENESEE,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the'  (late  of 
New  York,  and  county  of  Ontario,  having  2 1 7 eleCtors. 

Genesee  Country,  a large  traCk  of  land  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  deriving  its  name  from  Geneffee,  one  of  itsrivers, 
and  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  lake  Ontario,  S.  by  Penn- 
fylvania,  E.  by  the  weftern  part  of  the  military  townfhips  in 
Onondago  county,  and  W.  by  lake  Erie  and  Niagara  river. 
This  is  a rich  traCk.  of  country,  and  well  watered  by  lakes. 
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and  rivers,  it  is  flattilh,  its  rivers  are  Iluggifh,  the  foil  is 
moift,  and  its  lakes  are  numerous. 

Genesee,  or  Geneffee  River,  rifes  in  Pennfylvania,  near  the 
moft  elevated  fpot  of  this  ftate,  where  alfo  the  eafternmoft 
water  of  Alleghany  river,  and  Pine  creek,  a water  of  Suf- 
quehanna,  and  Tioga  river  rife.  It  has  feveral  falls,  which 
furnifh  excellent  mill-feats,  that  are  improved  by  the  inhai- 
bitants.  After  a courfe  of  about  100  miles,  chiefly  N.E. 
by  N.,  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  lake  Ontario,  qj  miles  E. 
of  Irondequat,  or  Rundagut  bay,  and  80  miles  E.  from 
the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  fettlements  on  this  river,  from 
its  mouth  upwards,  are  Northfield,  Northampton,  Hart- 
ford, Geneffee,  and  Williamfburgh.  When  the  weftern  ca- 
nals and  locks  are  completed,  there  will  not  be  any  carrying 
place  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  Williamfburgh. 
The  Genefee  flats  lie  on  the  borders  of  this  river,  about 
20  miles  in  length  and  about  four  in  breadth.  Thefe  are 
moftly  the  property  of  the  Indians. 

Genesee,  or  Geneffee  County,  is  bounded  N.  by  lake  Onta- 
rio, W.  by  Niagara  river  and  lake  Erie,  S.  by  Pennfylvania, 
and  E.  by  the  counties  of  Tioga  and  Orondago.  It  com- 
prehends the  counties  of  Ontario,  Steuben,  and  Genefee, 
and  contained,  in  the  year  1800,  upwards  of  17,000  per- 
fons.  This  county  is  finely  watered  by  the  Genefee  river 
and  its  tributary  ftreams,  feveral  creeks,  and  alfo  lakes, 
which  are  from  20  to  40  miles  in  length.  The  fouthern 
part  is  watered  by  feveral  branches  of  the  Sufquehanna. 
This  county  is  large,  and  comprehends  the  weftern  part  of 
the  ftate  of  New  York. 

GENESIS,  in  Biblical  Hiflory,  the  firft  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  the  hiflory  of  the  creation,  and  the 
lives  of  the  firft;  patriarchs. 

The  book  of  Genefis  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  fee.  Its  author  is  held  to  be  Mofes  : it  contains  the 
relation  of  2369  years,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  the  world' 
to  the  death  of  Jofeph.  The  Jews  are  forbid  to  read  the 
beginning  of  Genefis,  and  the  beginning  of  Ezekiel,  before 
thirty  years  of  age. 

The  Hebrews  called  this  book  Berefchi-th,  becaufe  it  be- 
gins with  that  word,  which  in  their  language  fignifies  in. 
principio,  or  in  the  beginning  The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name 
Genefis,  revs etc,  q.  cl.  produCkion,  generation,  becaufe  it  be- 
gins with  the  hiflory  of  the  production  or  generation  of  all. 
beings. 

This  book,  befides  the  hiflory  of  the  creation,  contains- 
an  account  of  the  original  innocence  and  fall  of  man  ; the 
propagation  of  mankind  ; the  rife  of  religion  ; the  generaF 
defection  and  corruption  of  the  world  ; the  deluge  ; the  re— 
ftoration  of  the  world  ; the  divifion  and  peopling  of  the 
earth  ; and  the  hiflory  of  the  firft  patriarchs  to  the  death  of 
Jofeph.  It  was  eafy  for  Mofes  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  delivers  in  this  book,  becaufe  it  came  down  to 
him  through  a few  hands  : for  from  Adam  to  Noah,  there 
was  one  man,  viz.  Mcthufelah,  who  lived  fo  long  as  to  fee 
them  both  : in  like  manner  Shem  converfed  with  Noah  and' 
Abraham;  Ifaac  with  Abraham  and  Jofeph,  from  whom 
the  records  of  this  book  might  eafily  be  conveyed  to  Mofes 
by  Arnram,  who  was  contemporary  with  Jofeph. — Pa- 
trick. 

Genesis,  in  Geometry,  denotes  the  formation  of  a line,, 
plane,  or  foiid,  by  the  motion  or  flux  of  a point,  line,  or 
furface.  See  each  vefpeCtively  ; alfo  Fluxion  and  Curve, 
and  Generation. 

The  genefis,  or  formation,  e.  gr.  of  a globe  or  fphere,  is 
conceived  by  fuppoiing  a femi-circle  to  revolve  upon  a right 
line,  drawn  from  one  extreme  thereof  to  the  other,  called 
its  axis,  or  axis  of  circumvolution  : the  motion  or  revolution 
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of  that  femi-circle  is  the  genefis  of  the  fphere,  See.  See 
Globe  and  Sphere. 

In  the  genefis  of  figures,  &c.  the  lme  or  furface  that 
moves,  is  called  the  deferibent  ; and  the  line  round  which, 
or  according' to  which,  the  revolution  or  motion  is  made, 
the  dirigent. 

GENEST,  C iia ri.es-Cj. AUDE,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1639.  Being  of  an  unfettled  difpolition,  he  re- 
folved  to  go  to  the  Indies  to  feek  his  fortune,  but  the  veffel 
in  which  he  failed  having  been  captured  by  the  Engliffi,  he 
was  brought  to  London,  where  he  fubfilted  for  forne  time 
by  teaching  the  French  language.  On  his  return  to  his 
own  country,  he  obtained  the  poll  of  preceptor  to  Made- 
moifelle  de  Blois,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Orleans,  and  other 
eonfiderable  offices  among  the  great.  He  became  a member 
of  the  French  academy  in  1698,  and  died  at  Paris  in  I7r9’ 
Though  a courtier,  he  was  fincere  and  fimple  in  his  manners, 
and  eftimable  in  his  char  after.  He  derived  a talle  for  natu- 
ral philofophy  from  the  leftures  of  Rohault,  the  difciple  of 
Hefcartes,  and  for  metaphyfics  from  the  inltruflions  and 
converfation  of  Boffuet.  He  was  an  elegant  fcholar,  and 
greatly  devoted  to  poetry  and  polite  literature.  His  works 
are  numerous,  of  which  the  principal  are  “ Principes  de 
Philofophie,”  in  which  the  author  adduces  many  arguments 
in  defence  of  a God,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
“ Occafional  Pieces  of  Poetry.”  Several  tragedies,  and 

A difiertation  upon  Paltorals.”  Moreri. 

GENEST-DAMBIERRE,  St. in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vienne  ; feven  miles  W. 
of  Chatellerault. 

GENEST-M ALLIS AUT,  St.  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  dilirift  of  St.  Etienne;  four  miles  S.  of  St.  Etienne.  The 
place  contains  1987,  and  the  canton  5648  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  150  kiliometres,  in  five  communes. 

GENET,  Francis,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Avig- 
non in  the  year  1640;  here  he  received  his  grammatical 
Learning,  and  having  acquired  a eonfiderable  knowledge  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  he  entered  upon  philofophy,  and  was 
for  a time  a difciple  of  Scotus,  but  he  afterwards  relinquifhed 
his  fyftem,  and  became  zealoufly  attached  to  the  philofophy 
and  theology  of  Aquinas.  In  1670,  he  w'as  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  civil  and  canon  law  at  Avignon,  and 
acquired  much  reputation  by  the  thsfes,  which  he  delivered 
on  that  occalion,  againft  fimony.  Flis  talents  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  archbiffiop  of  Aix,  who  for  fome 
time  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  management  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
concerns  of  his  metropolitan  diftridf.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  and  patronized  by  M.  Le  Camus,  bifhop  of  Gre- 
noble, who  engaged  him  in  the  compofition  cf  a fyftem  of 
moral  theology,  which  was  afterwards  publiffied  in  fix  vo- 
lumes i2;no.  under  the  title  of  “ Morale  de  Grenoble.” 
This  work  was  well  received,  has  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  has  been  tranflated  into  the  Latin  language. 
Soon  after  its  publication,  the  pope,  Innocent  XI.  created 
M.  Genet  canon  and  prebend  of  the  cathedral  church  at 
Avignon,  and  in.  1685  appointed  him  bilhop  of  Vaifoii.. 
He  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  his  epifcopai  functions  with 
exemplary  watchfulnefs  and  zeal,  till  the  year  1688,  when 
he  was  profecuted'  for  having  admitted  into  his  diocefe  the 
religious  belonging  to  a new  convent  at  Toulouie,  which 
Louis  XIV.  had  fuppreffedl  By  the  arbitrary  mandate  of 
the  king,  the  good  bifhop  was  arrefted,  and  imprifoned  for- 
fifteen  months  in  the  ifie  of  Rhe,  whence  he  was  releafed  by 
the  interp  ofition  of  the  pope.  He  was  accidentally  drowned: 
ih  1702,  Moreri. 

Genet,  or  Jennet,  faid  to  be  derived  from  tuyvn,-,  bene 
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natus , in  the  Manege,  &c.  a fmall-fized,  well-proportioned 
Spanifh  horfe. 

Some  alfo  give  the  name  geneta  to  well-made  Italian7 
horfes. 

Genet,  Order  of,  an  order  of  knighthood,  inftituted  in 
France  by  Charles  Martel  in  the  year  726,  for  commemo- 
rating a fignal  viftory,  which  he  obtained  in  that  year  over 
the  Arabian  army,  commanded  by  Abdiramo.  The  badge 
of  the  order  was  a genet  feiant,  enamelled  azure,  fpotted 
or  freckled  gules,  and  collared  or,  on  a mount  vert,  ena- 
melled with  flowers  proper-  This  badge  was  worn  pendent, 
to  a collar  coropofed  of  three  chains  of  gold  interlaced  with 
red  enamelled  rofes.  This  order  was  inftituted'  for  fixteen 
knights,  and  continued  in  great  repute  till  the  reign  of  king 
Robert,  when  it  was  abolifned  on  his  deviling  the  order  of 
the  ftar,  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin. 

GENETHLIA,  rsvs0A»«,  in  Antiquity,  afolemnity  kept 
in  memory  cf  fome  perfon  deceafed. 

GENETHLIACI,  formed  of  the  Greek  yEvs??.»>  origin T, 
generation,  nativity,  in  Afrology,  perfons  who  ere£t  horo— 
fcopes,  or  pretend  to  foretel  what  fhall  ben.I1  a man,  by 
means  of  the  ftars  which  prefided  at  his  nativity. 

The  ancients  called  them  Chaldai,  and  by  the  general 
name  mathematici : accordingly,  the  feveral  civil  and  canon 
laws,  which  we  find  made  againft  the  mathematicians,  only 
refpeft  the  genethliaci,  or  altrologers. 

They  were  expelled  Rome  by  a formal  decree  of  the 
fenate ; and  yet  found  fo  much  protection  from  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  that  they  remained  therein  unmolefted. 
Hence  an  ancient  author  fpeaks  of  them  as  “ hominum 
genus,  quod  in  civitate  noftra  femper  & vetabitur,  & reti- 
nebitur.” 

Antipater  and  Archinapolus  have  (hewn,  that  genethlio- 
I ogy  fhould  rather  be  founded  on  the  time  of  the  conception 
than  on  that  of  the  birth.  Vitruvius. 

GENETFILIACUM,  Genethliac  Poem,  is  a compo- 
fition in  verfe,  on  the  birth  of  fome  prince,  or  othsr  illuf- 
trious  perfon  ; wherein  the  poet  promifes  him  great  honours, 
advantages,  fucceftes,  victories,  &c.  by  a kind  of  prophecy 
or  prediction  : fuch  is  the  eclogue  of  Virgil  to  Pollio,  begin- 
ning, 

“ Sicelides  Mufas,  paulo  majora  canamus.” 

There  are  alfo  genethliac  fpeeches  or  orations,  made  to  ce- 
lebrate a perfon’s  birth-day. 

GENETIDE3,  in  Natural  Hifory,  a name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  ftone  more  generally  known  under  the  name 
enchymonites..  This  was  the  fpar  incrufted  on  the  tops  and 
iides  of  fubterranean  caverns,  which  they  fuppofed  daily  to 
bring  forth  more,,  and’  therefore  gave  the  powder  of  it  to 
women  at  the  time  of  their  lying-in,  to  promote  their  fpeedy 
delivery... 

GENETTA,  To  ride  a la,  is  to  ride  in  the  Spanifti 
falhion,  i.  e.  with  the  llirrups  fo  ffiort,  that  the  fpurs  bear 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  horfe..  This  is  deemed  a piece  of 
gallantry  in  Spain,  but  not  among  us. 

Genetta,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Viverra,  which  fee. 

GENETTE,  in  the  Manege,  a Turkiffi  bit,  the  curb  of 
which  is  all  of  one  piece,  and  made  like  a large  ring,  and' 
placed  above  the  liberty  of  the  tongue.  When  they  bridle 
a horfe,  they  make  his  chin  pafs  through- this  curb,  which 
lurrounds  his  heard.  This  fort  of  hit  was  much  ufed  at  the 
court  of  France  when  Guillet  wrote.. 

GENETYLLIS,  I'cvdiAAir,  in  Antiquity,  a folemnity 
celebrated  by  women,  in  honour  of  Genetyllis,  the  goddels 
of  that  fex. 

GENEVA,  or  Gin,  a popular  name  for  a compound 

water9. 
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water,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  procured  from  the  berries 
of  the  juniper-tree,  diftilled  with  brandy  or  m:\lt-fpjnts. 
See  Juniperus. 

The  word  is  formed  from  genevre,  the  Trench  name  or  the 
juniper-berry. 

The  bell  geneva  we  now  have,  is  made  from  an  ordinary 
fpirit,  diftilled  a fecond  time  with  an  addition  of  feme  juni- 
per berries  ; but  the  original  liquor  of  this  kind  was  pre- 
pared in  a very  different  manner.  It  was  a cuftom  m the 
diftilling  of  fpirits  from  wort,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  to 
add  in  the  working  fome  aromatic  ingredient,  fuchas  ginger, 
cortex  Winteranus,  or  grains  of  paradife,  to  take  off  the 
bad  flavour,  and  to  give  a pungent  tafte  to  the  fpirit. 
Among  other  things  ufed  with  this  intent,  fome  tiied  the 
juniper-berries,  and  finding  that  they  gave  not  only  an  agree- 
able flavour,  but  very  valuable  virtues  alfo  to  the  fpirit, 
they  brought  it  to  a general  cuftom,  and  the  liquor  fold 
under  this  name.  The  method  of  adding  the  berries  was  to 
the  malt  in  the  grinding : a proper,  proportion  was  allowed 
and  the  whole  was  reduced  to  meal  together,  and  woiked  in 
the  common  way.  ri  he  fpirit  thus  obtained  was  ftavouied 
cb  origins  with  the  berries,  and  exceeded  all  that . could  be 
made  by  any  other  method.  Our ’common  diftilleis  leave 
out  the  juniper -berries  entirely  from  the  liquor  they  now 
make  and  fell  under  that  name.  Our  chemiits  have  let  them 
into  the  fecret,  that  the  oil  of  juniper-berries,  and  that  of 
turpentine,  are  very  much  alike  in  flavour,  though  not  in 
price : ajid  the  common  method  of  making  what  is  called 
geneva  in  London,  is  with  common  malt  fpirit,  and  a pro- 
per quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  diftilled  together.  Shaw’s 
Effay  or,  Dillill.  p.  7.  See  Distiller. 

Geneva,  in  Geography,  a city  of  France  (fince  the  re- 
volution), principal  place  of  a diftritt,  and  capital  of  the 
department  Leman,  but  formerly  capital  of  a republic,  in 
alliance  with  the  Swifs ; fituated  on  the  confines  of  Savoy, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
“ lake  of  Geneva,”  or  “ Leman  lake,”  upon  the  narrowed: 
part  of  it  ; where  the  Rhone  iffues  in  two  large  and  rapid 
itreams,  which  foon  afterwards  unite,  and,  pafling  through 
the  city,  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  adjacent 
country  is  uncommonly  pi£lurefque,  and  abounds  in  magni- 
ficent views,  formed  by  the  town,  the  lake,  the  numerous 
hills  and  mountains,  particularly  the  Saleve  and  the  Mole, 
riling  fuddenly  from  the  plain  in  a variety  of  fantaftic  forms, 
backed  by  the  giaciers  of  Savoy,  with  their  frozen  tops 
gliftening  in  the  fun,  and  the  majeftic  Mont  B'anc  rearing 
its  head  far  above  the  reft.  Geneva,  which  Hands  partly  in 
the  plain,  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  partly  upon  a 
gentle  afeent,  is  irregularly  built : the  houfes  are  high,  and 
many  in  the  trading  part  of  the  city  have  arcades  of  wood, 
which  are  raifed  even  to  the  upper  ftories.  Thefe  arcades, 
fupported  by  pillars,  give  a gloomy  appearance  to  the  ftreet, 
but  are  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  in  protecting  them  from  the 
fun  and  rain.  This  is  the  moft  populous  town  in  Switzer- 
land ; aid  the  inhabitants  are  eftimated  to  be  from  23,000 
to  25,000.  This  population  is  owing  to  the  induftry  and 
activity  that  prevail  in  this  place,  to  its  extenfive  commerce, 
to  the  facility  of  purchaiing  the  burgherfhip,  and  to  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  government  allows  to  all  foreigners.  The 
members  of  this  city  are  diftinguifhed  into  citizens  and 
buvvreffcs,  inhabitants  and  natives,  befides  a fifth  clafs,  efta- 
blilhed  after  the  revolution  in  1782,  and  called  “ domiciiies,” 
who  receive  from  the  magiftrates  an  annual  permifiion  to 
re  fide  in  the  city.  The  citizens  and  burgeffes  were,  under 
the  old  police,  admitted  to  a (hare  in  the  government ; the 
inhabitants  are  (Dangers  allowed  to  fettle  in  the  town  with 
certain  privileges,  and  the  natives  are  the  fons  of  thefe  inha- 


bitants, who  poffefs  additional  advantages : thefe  two  Iafl 
claffes  form  a large  majority  of  the  people. 

The  liberal  policy  of  this  government,  in  receiving  (Dan- 
gers, and  conferring  the  burgherfhip,  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  it  is  contrary  to  the  fpirit  and  ufage  of  the  Swifs. 
Here  it  is  peculiarly  neceffary  ; as  the  territory  of  this  (late 
is  fo  very  fmall,  that  its  very  exiftence  depends  upon  the 
number  and  induftry  of  the  people  ; for,  exclufively  of  the 
city,  there  are  fcarcely  i6,cco  perfons  in  the  whole  diftridt 
of  the  Genevois. 

Geneva  boafts,  and  not  without  reafon,  of  its  antiquity. 
The  precife  time  of  its  commencement  is  not  known  ; but 
it  exiiled  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  is  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Csefar.  (De  Beil.  Gall.  1.  i.  c.  1.)  It  belonged 
to  the  Allobroges  (fee  this  article),  and  flouriftied  under  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Caefar.  The  Chriftian  religion  was  introduced 
among  the  Genevans  in  the  third  century,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  Geneva  appears  to  have  been  the- 
fee  of  a bifnop.  It  fuffered,  however,  in  a confiderable  de  - 
gree,  and  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  wefte'rn  empire, 
from  the  incurfions  and  ravages  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  V andals,  who, 
having  fettled  in  the  country  of  Vaud,  and  built  feveral  bo- 
roughs, affumed  the  name  of  Bourguignons,  or,  according 
to  modern  orthography,  Burgundians,  had  poffeffion  of  it ; 
and  in  the  year  620,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Franks.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  8tk  century,  Charlemagne  convened  an 
affembly  of  his  dates  at  Geneva,  to  confult  about  a war  with 
the  Lombards,  and  confirmed  both  the  civil  and  religious  pri- 
vileges of  this  city.  In  the  year  1032,  it  was  annexed  to 
the  German  empire  ; but  the  authority  of  the  emperor  was 
little  regarded  in  diftant  provinces,  and  they  found  it  expe- 
dient to  protedl  affociations  of  the  common  people,  and  to 
enlarge  their  liberty,  in  order  to  counteract  the  tyranny  of 
the  lords  and  clergy.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  clergy  acquired 
a great  degree  of  i’ecular  power  and  jurifdiftion  in  connec- 
tion with  their  fpiritual  authority  : and  thus  the  bifliops  of 
Geneva  had  obtained  of  the  emperor  the  title  of  princes  and 
fovereigns  over  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  counts  of  the  Genevois,  or  of  the  diftridl  in 
the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  who  were  originally  officers  of  the 
empire,  though  afterwards  they  became  vaflals  of  the  bifliops, 
afpired  to  an  excluflve  adminiftration  of  juftice  both  in  the 
town  and  the  country.  The  people  availed  themfelves 
of  the  conteft  between  their  fuperiors  in  rank  and  power  to 
confirm  and  extend  their  own  privileges.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  liberty  of  the  city  was  menaced  by  a third  power,  no  lefs 
formidable  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  counts  of 
Savoy  became  powerful  by  the  fucceflive  poffeffion  of  fe- 
veral provinces  ; and  among  the  reft  the  Genevois  favoured 
the  pretentions  of  the  ancient  counts,  and  afpired  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  a flouriftiing  town,  which  was  alfo  a convenient 
and  ftrong  frontier. 

It  would  not  be  very  interefting  to  recite,  in  minute  detail* 
the  contefts  that  were  from  time  to  time  renewed  between  the 
Genevefe  and  the  counts  of  Savoy.  We  (hall  content  ourfelves' 
with  obferving  that  in  the  year  1415,  the  emperor  Sigif- 
mund  vifited  Geneva,  and  that  two  years  afterwards  he  eredl- 
cd  Savoy  into  a dukedom  in  favour  of  Amadeus,  the  8th 
count,  who,  in  the  year  1420,  petitioned  the  pope  for  the 
fbvereignty  of  the  city.  The  duke’s  fuit  was  referred  by  the 
pope  to  the  bifhop,  who  fummoned  a general  affembly  of 
the  people,  to  deliberate  upon  the  duke’s  requeft,  which  had 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pope.  The  inhabitants 
unanimoufly  rejected  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  required  the 
bifhop  to  be  true  to  his  charge,  alluring  him  of  their  con- 
1 currence 
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Clirrence  in  maintaining  his  juft  rights,  and  thofe  of  the  city. 
This  noble  fpirit  encouraged  the  bifhop,  and  produced  a moft 
excellent  in  favour  of  liberty  ; for  he  entered  into  a for- 
mal agreement  with  the  people  and  the  fyndics,  never  to  alter 
the  conftitution  without  their  confent.  This  adt,  having 
been  engroffed  in  Latin,  and  the  obfervance  of  it  fworn  to 
by  the  bilhop,  the  fyndics,  and  the  council,  was  fubfcribed 
by  all  the  magiftrates,  commonalty,  and  clergy  of  Geneva ; 
and  in  the  following  year  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor 
Sigifmund,  who  declared  Geneva  to  be  au  imperial  city, 
under  the  title  of  “ Nobile  Imperii  Membrani,”  and  took 
it  into  his  immediate  protection  againft  all  powers,  the  duke 
of  Savoy  in  particular.  The  Genevefe,  however,  maintain- 
ed their  liberties  againft  the  repeated  attacks  made  upon  them 
by  the  dukes  of  Savoy  under  very  great  difadvantages.  Never- 
thelefs,  they  perfevered  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  when  an  alliance  was  entered  into  between  Geneva 
and  Friburg,  the  conteft  continued,  and  was  the  occafion  of 
many  a6ls  of  oppreffion  and  perfecution.  When  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  in  confequence  of  the  aftive  interference  of  a 
young  citizen  of  Geneva,  named  Berthelier,  two  parties 
arofe  in  Geneva,  one  of  which  retained  an  attachment  to  the 
intereft  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  other  declared  itfelf 
on  the  fide  of  liberty.  Thofe  of  the  latter  defcription  were 
called  “ Eignots,’’  which  in  Swifs,  or  High  German,  fig- 
nifies  “ confederates  by  oath,”  and  from  which  the 
term  “ Hugonots”  is  probably  derived  ; whilft  thofe  of  the 
former  were  denominated  “ Mamalukes,”  in  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  foldiery,who  being  originally  Chriftians,  renounced 
both  their  religion  and  liberty,  to  become  flaves  to  the  fultan. 
The  duke,  irritated  by  this  conduct,  entered  Geneva  with  an 
armed  force,  and  compelled  the  people  to  renounce  their  new 
alliance,  whilft  he  perfuaded  Friburg  to  withdraw  from  the 
treaty,  promifing  not  to  injure  the  liberties  of  the  Genevefe. 
Berthelier,  the  Genevan  patriot,  was  however  facrificed  to  his 
vengeance,  and  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  were  depofed  by 
the  bifhop.  In  the  year  1526,  a new  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  towns  of  Bern,  Friburg,  and  Geneva,  which  the 
duke  of  Savoy  was  not  able  to  prevent,  and  occafioned  wars 
of  long  continuance  between  the  republic  and  Savoy.  This 
alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  bifhop  ; and  may  be  confidered 
as  the  true  era  of  the  independence  of  Geneva.  Soon  after 
this  period,  viz.  in  1533,  the  dodtrines  of  the  reformation 
were  preached  at  Geneva  by  William  Farel,  a native  of  Gap 
in  Dauphine,  and  Peter  Viret,  of  Orbe  ; and  the  people,  ani- 
mated by  the  enthufiafm  of  liberty,  determined  to  emanci- 
pate themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  bondage,  both  ecolefiafti- 
eal  and  civil.  The  bifnop,  who  had  always  adted  a weak  and 
deceitful  part,  became  deipicable  both  to  the  Genevefe  and 
to  the  duke  ; and  by  his  imprudent  menaces  and  precipitate 
retreat,  ferved  to  ftrengthen  the  caufe  of  the  reformation. 

In  1535,  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were  adopted  in 
full  council  ; and  in  confequence  of  this  decifion,  the  canton 
of  Friburg  renounced  the  alliance.  In  the  following  year, 
the  famous  John  Calvin,  driven  from  France  by  perfecution, 
arrived  at  Geneva,  and  completed  the  reformation,  that  had 
been  already  begun  by  Farel  and  others.  So  great  was  the 
afcendancy  which  Calvin,  though  a foreigner,  acquired  over 
the  citizens,  that  he  poffeffed  confiderable  influence  even  in 
civil  matters ; and  was  eminently  inftrumental  in  fettling  the 
political  conftitution.  To  this  end,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
theological  erudition,  hfe  prevailed  upon  government  to  elta- 
blilh  a public  academy,  the  prefidentfhip  of  which  he  obtain- 
ed for  his  friend  and  fellow  labourer,  Theodore  Beza.  In 
this  new  feminary,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  others,  eminent  for 
their  fuperior  knowledge,  read  leftures  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon reputation  and  fuccefs,  as  attradled  Undents  from  all 
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quarters.  It  had  alfo  a public  library,  which  owed  its  ori" 
gin  about  this  period  to  the  liberality  of  Bcnnivard,  prior 
of  St.  Vidlor,  who  was  twice  imprifoned  for  having  af- 
ferted,  againft  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  the  independence  of 
Geneva.  He  was  a principal  promoter  of  the  reformation 
by  gentle  means  and  gradual  inftrudfion.  He  clofed  his  be- 
nefactions to  his  beloved  city,  by  the  gift  of  his  valuable  ma- 
nuferipts  and  books,  and  by  bequeathing  his  fortune  towards 
the  eftablifhment  and  fupport  of  the  feminary.  Geneva  was 
now  regarded  as  the  afylum  of  the  reformed  religion  : and  by 
the  accefiion  of  perfecuted  proteftants  from  other  cities  and 
countries,  its  arts  and  commerce  flourifiied,  and  its  popula- 
tion increafed. 

In  1584,  Geneva  concluded  a treaty  of  perpetual  alliance 
with  Zuric  and  Bern,  by  which  it  formed  a part  of  the 
Helvetic  confederacy.  The  laft  attempt  of  the  houfe  of 
Savoy  againft  Geneva  took  place  in  1602,  when  Charles 
Emanuel  attacked  the  town  during  a profound  peace.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  nobly  defended  themfelves,  repulfed  the 
enemy,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  treacherous  defign. 
This  perfidious  attack  was  followed  by  a war,  which  was 
terminated  in  the  following  year  by  a folemn  treaty.  Since 
that  period,  uninterrupted  peace  has  been  maintained  be- 
tween Geneva  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  ; although  the  king 
of  Sardinia  did  not,  till  the  year  1754,  f°rrna%  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  republic.  From  that  period,  the 
hiftory  of  Geneva  contains  little  more  than  a narrative  of 
contentions  between  the  ariftocratical  and  popular  parties. 
The  conftitution  of  Geneva,  which  had  then  been  eftabliflied, 
and  which  continued  for  feveral  years,  under  a certain  modi- 
fication and  improvement  of  the  year  1768,  was  a kind  of 
mean  between  thofe  of  the  ariftocratical  and  popular  cantons ; 
more  democratical  than  any  of  the  former,  as  the  fovereign 
and  legiflative  authority  were  vetted  in  the  general  affembly 
of  the  citizens  ; but  more  ariftocratical  than  the  other,  be- 
caufe  the  powers  entrufted  with  the  great  and  little  councils 
were  very  confiderable.  The  falaries  of  the  magiftrates 
were  fo  inconfiderable,  as  not  to  offer  any  temptation  of  pe- 
cuniary emolument ; and  the  revenues  of  government,  at  the 
higheff  calculation,  generally  amounted  to  30,000  pounds  a 
year.  Their  conftitution,  indeed,  was  defective,  as  they  had 
no  precife  code  of  penal  law  ; but  that  of  civil  law  was  the 
moft  perfect  part  of  their  government.  In  Geneva,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  other  principal  towns  of  Switzerland,  a public 
granary  was  eftablifhed,  and  they  had  always  in  referve  a 
iufficient  quantity  of  corn  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  during  a 
year  and  a half.  Geneva  was  the  only  republic  in  Switzer- 
land which  had  no  regular  companies  or  foldiers  in  any  fo- 
reign fervice.  Geneva  was  always  more  or  lefs  diftrafted  bv 
internal  diffenfions  and  tumults.  In  1782,  thefe  had  pre- 
vailed to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  kings  of  France  and 
Sardinia,  together  with  the  canton  of  Bern,  interfered,  and 
threatened  to  befiege  the  city.  The  peafants  of  the  territory 
joined  the  Genevefe,  and  offered  to  ferve  in  their  caufe  with- 
out pay,  to  mount  guard,  and  work  at  the  fortifications.  M. 
de  Jaucourt,  the  commander  of  the  French  troops,  threaten- 
ed, in  cafe  of  refiftance,  to  enter  the  town  by  force,  and  in- 
lifted  that  no  perfon  fhould  appear  in  the  ftreets,  that  all  arms 
Jhould  be  delivered  up,  and  that  the  chief  of  the  “ repre- 
fentants,”  as  the  popular  party  was  called,  fhould  retire  from 
Geneva,  and  that  the  depofed  magiftrates  fhould  be  rein- 
ftated.  Refill  ance  in  thefe  circumttances  muft  have  been  al- 
together unavailing,  and  muft,  indeed,  have  terminated  in 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  city.  The  reprefentants,  therefore, 
reftored  the  confined  magiftrates  to  liberty,  and  left  the  city 
in  a body.  The  Sardinians,  who  firft  entered  the  gates, 
found  the  city  aimplt  deferred  ; and  foon  after  the  two  other 
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•commanders  made  their  entry  at  the  head  of  their  refpe&ive 
troops,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  The  arifto- 
cratical  party  celebrated  their  triumph  with  balls,  feafls  and 
every  fpecies  of  public  diverfion.  A committee,  appoint- 
ed by  the  great  and  little  councils,  prepared,  in  concert  with 
the  three  generals,  an  edidt  for  new  modelling  the  conftitu- 
tior.,  which,  being  approved  at  the  courts  of  Verfaillcs  and 
Turin,  and  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  was  confirmed  by  the 
great  and  little  councils.  Much  as  the  Genevans  feemed  to 
deplore  the  confequences  of  this  revolution,  the  change  that 
•■was  made  in  their  conftitution,  and  the  diminution  of  that 
.liberty  to  which  they  had  been  accnltomed,  and  to  which 
they  aferibed  the  increafe  of  their  population  and  riches,  the 
.ferment  foon  fubfided.;  and  excepting  the  principal  leaders, 
thofe  of  the  popular  party  who  were  banifhed,  and  i'ome 
few  others  who  renounced  their  country  under  the  influence 
of  their  political  principles,  the  greater  number  of  the  emi- 
grants returned,  and  again  fettled  in  the  place  of  their  nati- 
vity. According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  this  revolution  caufed 
fcarcely  600  perfons  to  leave  Geneva.  The  emigrants  prin- 
cipally eftablifhed  themfelves  at  BrufTels  and  Conflance ; 
where  they  introduced  manufactures  of  linen  and  of  watches. 
A plan  was  alfo  formed  for  giving  an  afylum  to  the  Ge- 
nevan emigrants  in  Ireland.  (See  New  Geneva.)  The 
form  of  government  eftablifhed  in  1782  underwent  another 
very  confiderable  change  in  confequence  of  the  revolution 
in  1 789.  The  ariftocratical  party  was  obliged  to  yield,  on 
.this  occafion,  to  the  tumultuous  demands  of  the  people  ; and 
when  the  folicitor-general,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  and 
burghers,  requefted  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
the  permiflion  of  bearing  arms,  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
jmilitia,  and  of  their  circles  or  political  clubs,  the  removal  of 
the  garrifon  from  the  barracks,  and  the  recal  of  the  repre- 
fentants  banifhed  in  1782;  fuch  moderate  demands  were 
received  with  latisfadf ion  ; and  the  newedidt  of  pacification, 
under  the  title  of  “ Modifications  a l’Edit  de  1782,”  was 
approved  by  the  Senate,  Great  Council,  and  General  Coun- 
cil. In  this  latter  council,  the  ‘c  Modifications”  were  car- 
ried by  1321  fuffrages  againft  52.  The  publication  of  the 
new  edict  was  followed  by  loud  acclamations  and  general 
rejoicings.  This  new  conftitution  was  judicioufly  modelled 
into  a mean  between  the  too  popular  form  eftablifhed  in 
1768,  and  the  too  ariftocratical  form  eftablifhed  in  1782. 
It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  the  widely  extended  influence  of 
the  French  revolution  would  very  foon  reach  the  Gene- 
van republic.  Many,  feduced  by  the  principles  of  infidelity 
aClively  dilfeminated  by  Voltaire,  and  fafeinated  by  the  fyf- 
tem  of  general  equality  laid  down  in  the  “ Social  ContraCl” 
of  Rouffeau,  whom  they  proudly  ftyled  the  philofopher  of 
Geneva,  became  .the  apoftles  of  irreligion  and  democracy. 
Accordingly,  a large  party  was  pre-difpofed  to  admit  the 
French  dodtrines  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  1791,  a club, 
called  the  “ Circle  of  Light,”  gave  energy  and  direction  to 
the  advocates  of  general  equality.  Their  efforts  were  op- 
pofed  by  all  the  friends  of  the  conftitution,  and  two  parties 
were  again  formed,  which  threatened  the  renewal  of  paft 
commotions,  lnthis  cribs,  emiflaries  from  France  excited 
an  iniurrection  among  the'peafants  of  the  Ger.evois,  and  a 
large  body  of  them  marched  towards  Geneva,  to  demand 
the  extenfion  of  the  burgherfhip.  Although  tfiis  firft  hof- 
tile  attempt  proved  uniuccefsful,  the  government,  appre- 
henftve  of  another  infurreCtion,  and  anxious  to  remove  every 
caufe  of  complaint,  granted  additional  privileges  to  the  na- 
tives, and  particularly  general  admiffion  to  the  burgherfhip 
for  the  fmall  fum  of  fix  guineas.  (March  1791.)  Soon 
after  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  the  Briflotine  party,  in 
.conformity  with  their  plan  of  furrounding  France  with  a 
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chain  of  petty  republics,  propofed  to  i’eparate  Geneva  froct 
the  Helvetic  confederacy,  and  either  form  it  into  a fmall  de- 
pendent commonwealth,  or  incorporate  it  with  the  French 
republic.  Although  this  attempt  failed,  the  independence 
of  Geneva  was  at  length  annihilated,  and  it  was  incorporated, 
together  with  its  territory,  with  the  French  republic  in  1 798 ; 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  department  of  Leman,  (which 
fee. ) Geneva,  according  to  this  new  divifion,  comprehends 
three  cantons,  22  communes,  on  a territory  cf  izykiliome- 
tres.  N.lat.  46  111  17".  E.  long.  6°  8'  30".  Mod.  Un. 
Hift.  vol.  xxxii.  Coxe’s  Travels  in  Switzerland,  vol.  ii. 

Geneva,  a poft-town  of  America,  in  the  county  of  On- 
tario, andflate  of  New  York,  in  the  great  road  from  Alba- 
ny to  Niagara,  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the  N.W.  corner  of 
Seneca  lake,  about  74  miles  W.  of  Oneida  caftle,  and  92 
W.  of  Whiteftown.  It  has  nearly  100  houfes.  N.  lat.  420 
52'.  W.  long.  74°  6'. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  or  Lake  of  Leman,  a large  lake  of 
Switzerland,  which  ftretches  from  Geneva  to  Villeneuve, 
being  in  length  54  miles,  in  the  fliape  of  a crefcent  ; the 
hollow  is  formed  by  Switzerland,  and  the  convex  part  by 
Savoy  ; the  greateft  breadth,  from  St.  Sulpice  to  Grande 
Rive,  is  1 2 miles.  Savoy  affords  a rude  and  awful  boundary 
of  afpiring  Alps,  craggy  and  covered  with  ice  of  long 
Handing.  From  Geneva  to  the  environs  of  Laufanne  the 
country  dopes  fop  -a  confiderable  diftance  to  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  is  enriched  with  all  the  varieties  which  nature 
can  bellow  : the  long  ridge  of  the  Jura,  fertile  in  pafturage, 
and  varied  with  woods,  backs  this  beautiful  trad!.  Near 
Laufanne  the  banks  rife  very  confiderably,  and  form  a moll 
charming  terrace.  A few  miles  beyond  is  a rapid  defeent. 
Near  Vevay  begins  a plain,  which  is  continued  far  beyond 
the  end  of  the  lake,  but  contradfing,  by  the  approach  of  the 
mountains,  towards  the  lake.  The  colour  of  the  water  is 
extremely  beautiful,  clear,  and  at  a diftance  feems  of  a 
moft  lovely  blue. 

Near  Geneva  the  coaft  abounds  in  fmall  pebbles  covered 
with  a brown  incruftation  ; from  thence,  as  far  as  Laufanne, 
the  fhores  are  fandy  ; between  that  town  and  Chillon  appear 
ledges  of  rocks,  hard  and  calcareous  ; and  the  extremity  of 
the  lake  is  a marfh  formed  by  the  colledled  mud  of  the 
Rhone.  The  depth  is  various  ; M.  De  Luc  aflerts,  that  on 
founding  it,  he  had  found  the  greateft  depth  to  be  160  fa- 
thoms. The  furface  of  the  lake  is  faid  to  be  1 230  feet,  and  its 
deepeft  part  837  feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  like  all  in- 
land lakes  enclofed  within  high  mountains,  it  is.fubjedt  to 
fudden  ftorms.  The  fkins  of  the  tippet  grebes,  which  ap- 
pear in  December  and  retire  in  February,  becaufe  this  lake 
is  almoft  totally  deftitute  of  reeds  and  nifties,  in  which  they 
form  their  floating  neft,  are  an  elegant  article  of  luxury,  and 
fell  for  about  12  or  14  fhillings  each.  This  lake  abounds  in 
ftfh,  remarkable  both  for  their  quality  and  fize. 

Geneva  is  alfo  a lake  in  Upper  Canada,  which  forms 
the  weftern  extremity  of  lake  Ontario,  to  which  it  is  joined 
by  a ftiort  and  narrow  ftait. 

Geneva,  New,  a thriving  poft-town  of  America,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Monongahela  river,  juft  below  George’s  creek, 
about  18  miles  N.  of  Morgantown  ; this  town  is  rendered  fa- 
mous as  a place  of  much  bufinefs,  partly  by  the  glafs-works 
in  its  vicinity,  which  not  only  fupply  the  neighbourhood 
with  window-glafs  bottles,  Sec.  but  fend  large  quantities  down 
the  river.  Here  is  alfo  a paper-mill,  and  a.  manufadtory  for 
mufleets.  Small  boats  are  alfo  built  in  this  place. 

Geneva,  New,  a village  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
Ireland,  nearly  oppofite  to  Duncannon  fort,  where  many 
good  houfes  were  erected  feveral  years  ago  by  government 
fur  the  reception  of  the  expatriated  citizens  of  Geneva,  but 
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they  having  relinquifhed  the  defign  of  fettling  in  Ireland,  the 
place  remains  uninhabited. 

Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1782,  a memorial,  figned  by 
more  than  1000  Genevans  of  both  fexes,  who  were  either 
perfons  of  fome  property,  or  verfed  in  trade  or  manufac- 
tures, expreffing  a defire  of  fettling  in  Ireland,  was  prefented 
to  earl  Temple  (marquis  of  Buckingham)  then  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  excellency,  apprized  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  would  redound  to  Ireland  from  the  reception 
of  fo  many  induftrious  artifts,  many  of  whom  poffeffed  pro- 
perty in  the  Englifh,  Irifh,  and  French  funds,  communicated, 
in  September  1782,  the  propofal  to  the  privy-council  of 
Ireland  for  giving  an  afylum  to  the  Genevan  emigrants. 
This  propofal,  patronized  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  unani- 
moufly  confented  to  by  the  privy-council,  was  approved  by 
the  king.  The  Irifh  parliament  voted  50,000 /.  towards 
defraying  the  expences  of  their  journey,  and  building  a town 
for  their  reception  ; lands  were  purchafed  for  8000/.  and 
part  of  the  town  was  actually  completed  at  the  expence  of 
10,000/.  ; a charter  was  granted,  with  very  conhderable 
privileges  ; the  flandard  of  gold  was  altered  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  new  manufacturers  ; the  foundation  of  an 
academy,  approved,  upon  an  ufeful,  extenlive,  and  econo- 
mical plan  ; in  July  2783,  feveral  Genevans  landed  in  Ire- 
land ; and  when  the  nation  had  expended  near  30,000/. 
the  project  was  fuddenly  relinquifhed,  and  the  fettlement 
finally  abandoned.  The  failure  has  been  attributed  to 
delays  in  the  arrangement  of  fo  complicated  a plan,  occa- 
iioned  by  the  high  demands  of  the  Genevan  commiflioners, 
who,  in  preparing  the  charter,  required  many  privileges,  that 
were  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  by  the 
building  of  New  Geneva.  In  confequence  of  thefe  delays, 
and  the  reftntment  of  the  Genevans,  many  returned  and 
took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government.  The 
project  became  gradually  lefs  popular  ; the  few  Genevans, 
who  prematurely  landed  in  Ireland,  were  difcontented,  at 
not  finding  the  new  town  ready  for  their  immediate  recep- 
tion ; and  the  emigi'ants  who  poffeffed  moil  property, 
having  withdrawn  their  names,  the  reft  wanted  fufficient 
capital  to  fettle  in  a foreign  country,  and  to  eltablifh  an  ex- 
tenfive  manufacture  without  flill  farther  alTiitance.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  deficiency,  the  Genevan  commiflioners  peti- 
tioned to  appropriate  10,000/.  of  the  50,000/.  for  the  purpofe 
of  forming  a capital.  But,  as  that  lum'  had  been  voted  by 
parliament  for  other  purpofes,  the  petition  was  rejected  ; 
and  the  Genevans,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  duke  of  Rutland, 
who  fucceeded  lord  Temple  as  lord-lieutenant,  relinquifhed 
the  fettlement,  and  foon  afterwards  quitted  Ireland. 

GENEVIEVE.,  Sr.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Paris  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Paris. — Alfo,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflrict  of  Efpalion  ; 27  miles  N. 
of  Rhodez.  The  town  contains  1241,  and  the  canton  6077 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  175  kiliometres,  in  17  com- 
munes.— Alfo,  a town,  or  village,  of  America,  in  Louifiana, 
on  the  weflern  bank  of  the  Miffiiippi,  12  miles  foutherly  of 
fort  Chartres.  It  contained,  fome  years  ago,  more  than  100 
houfes,  and  460  inhabitants,  befides  negroes.  N.  lat.  37 ' 
35'.  W.  long.  90  44'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Canada,  on  the 
Batifcan.  N.  lat.  46  38  . W.  long.  72  14'. 

Genevieve,  St.  Genevieve , or  Si.  Geneviefve,  fathers  or 
religious  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  name  of  a congregation  of 
regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  eftablifhed  in 
France. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Genevieve  is  a reform  of  the 
Auguftine  canons.  It  was  begun  by  St.  Charles  Eaure,  in 
Vol.  XVI. 
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the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  de  Senlis,  whereof  he  was  a mem. 
her,  in  the  year  1618. 

In  the  year  1634,  the  abbey  was  made  elective  ; and  a 
general  chapter,  compofed  of  the  fuperiors  of  fifteen 
houfes  who  had  now  received  the  reform,  chofe  F.  Faure 
coadjutor  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  general  of  the 
whole  congregation.  Such  was  its  beginning. 

It  lias  fince  increafed  very  much,  and  has  confifted 
of  above  a hundred  monalleries  ; in  fome  of  which  the  reli- 
gious are  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  parifnes 
and  hofpitals  ; and  in  others,  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
fervice,  and  the  inftruClion  of  ecclefiaftics  in  feminaries  for 
the  purpofe. 

The  congregation  takes  its  name  from  the  abbey  of  St. 
Genevieve,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  order,  and  whofe  abbot 
is  the  general  of  it.  The  abbey  itfelf  took  its  name 
from  St.  Genevieve,  the  patronefs  of  the  city  of  Paris,  who 
died  in  the  year  512.  Five  years  after  her  death,  Clovis 
erected  the  church  of  St. Genevieve,  under  the  name  and  invo- 
cation of  St.  Peter,  where  her  relics  have  been  preferved, 
her  fitrine  vifited,  and  her  image  carried  with  great  procellions 
and  ceremonies,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  as  when  fome 
great  favour  is  to  be  intreated  of  heaven. 

Genevieve  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Newfoundland,  in  the  Itraits  of  Belleifle  ; 20  miles  N.  of 
St.  John’s  bay. 

GENEVOIS,  or  Duciiy  of  Geneva,  a province  of 
Savoy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Swifs  territories,  on  the 
E.  by  Faucigny,  on  the  S.  by  Savoy  Proper,  and  on  the 
W.  by  France,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Rhone. 
Geneva  and  its  territory  formerly  made  a part  of  it.  It  is 
now  annexed  to  France. 

GENEVRAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ifere  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Grenoble. 

GENEURO,  a mountain  which  divides  Piedmont  from 
the  ancient  Dauphiny,  in  the  road  from  Brian^on  to  Sufa. 

GENGA,  Giroi.amo,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  very 
confiderable  celebrity  in  his  day.  He  iiourifhed  at  the  early 
period  of  the  revival  of  the  art,  being  born  at  Urbino  in 
1476.  At  the  age  of  15  be  ftuaied  under  Duca  Signorelli 
cf  Cortona,  then  in  great  efteem,  and  alfifted  bis  mafter  in 
mod  of  Ins  undertakings  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  but  par- 
ticularly at  Orvieto,  being  acknowledged  the  bed  difciple  of 
that  fchool.  He  afterwards  fpent  three  years  with  Pietro 
Perugino,  at  the  fame  time  that  Raphael  was  under  the 
tuition  of  that  artid  ; and  that  intercourfe  laid  the  foundation 
of  a mod  cordial  friendfhip  between  Raphael  and  Genga, 
which  never  was  impaired. 

He  was  highly  encouraged  by  Guido-Baldo  II.,  and 
his  fucceffor,  Francefco  Maria  III.,  dukes  of  Urbino,  in 
their  palaces  and  theatres,  and  in  defigning  triumphal  arches. 
In  Rome,  Sienna,  Forli,  Pefaro,  and  many  otl  er  places,  he 
left  behind  him  an  incalculable  number  of  works,  both  in 
painting  and  architecture,  which  were  held  in  great  efteem, 
and  which  procured  him  honour  and  riches.  He  died  of  a 
fever  in  1551,  aged  75,  leaving  two  fons,  one  of  whom, 
Bartolomeo,  followed  the  profefiion  of  his  father  in  the  fame 
ityle,  and  was  moreover  an  eminent  ilatuary  and  architect. 

Genga,  Bernaudin,  a doctor  in  philofophy  and  medi- 
cine, was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Urbin.  He  was  a teacher 
of  anatomy  and  furgery  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  ; and,  according  to  Mangetus,  furgeon  to  the 
hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoit  in  that  city.  He  was  a man  of 
firm  underftanding,  and  maintained  the  dodtrine  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  when  it  was  not  generally  admitted  in 
Italy ; but  lie  attributed  the  difeovery  of  it  to  Paul  Sarpi. 
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He  alfo  ventured  to  accufe  Hippocrates  of  committing  fuch 
errors,  in  the  cure  of  feveral  furgical  difeafes,  as  would  not 
be  pardoned  in  a ftudent.  His  works  are,  it.  “ Anatomia 
Chirurgica  or  “ Ifloria  dell’  offa  e mufcoli  del  corpo 
umano,  con  la  defcrizzione  de’  vafi Rome,  1675,  J687> 
2.  M Anatomia  per  ufo  ed  intelligenza  del  defigno  Rome, 
1691.  This  work  contains  fome  good  figures  of  the  ancient 
ftatues.  Genga  prepared  the  bodies,  by  difpofing  the 
bones  and  mufcles  in  the  forced  attitudes  of  the  gladiators 
in  their  combats  : and  Lancifi  added  explanations  of  the 
figures,  3.  “ Commentaria  Latina  et  Italica  ad  Hippo- 
cratis  Aphorifmos,  ad  Chirurgiam  pertinentia Rome, 
1694,  8vo.  Bonon.  1697,  8vo.  Eloy. 

GE-NGENBACH,  in  Geography , an  imperial  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  lituated  on  the  Kinzig, 
in  the  Ortenau  : in  this  town  is  an  abbey,  whofe  prelate  was 
a prince  of  the  empire.  Among  the  indemnities  agreed  on 
at  Ratiihon  in  1802,  this  town  and  abbey  were  given  to  the 
margrave  of  Baden  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Stralburg.  N.  lat. 
48  27'.  E.  long.  8:‘  1'. 

GENGOU-LE-ROYAL,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire  ; celebrated  for  its 
wine  ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Cluny. 

GENIAL,  Genialis,  an  epithet  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  certain  deities,  whom  they  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  gene- 
ration. 

They  were  thus  called  a gerendo,  from  hearing  ; or,  ac- 
cording to  the  correftion  of  Scaliger  and  Vofiius,  a genendo, 
to  yean , produce  ; yet  Feftus  fays,  that  they  were  alfo  called 
geruli,  which  feems  to  require  the  former  reading.  M.  Da- 
cier,  in  a note,  {hews  that  genere  has  the  fenfe  of  vrpxrlw. 

Among  the  genial  gods,  di'i  geniales,  fays  Feftus,  were 
water,  earth,  fire,  and  air,  which  the  Greeks  called  elements. 
The  twelve  figns  were  fometimes  alfo  ranked  in  the  number  ; 
as  alfo  the  fun  and  moon. 

GENICULATUS,  Culmus,  in  Botany , a-ftraw  bent 
% the  knee,  as  in  Alopecurus  geniculatus  ; fee  Culmus  ; 
and  Caulis,  n.  19. 

GENICULI,  the  joints  or  knots  which  appear  in  the 
{hoots  of  plants  ; whence  botanifts  call  thofe  marked  there- 
with geniculate  plants. 

GENIE.  See  Genius. 

GE'NIE  S,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriilof  Efpalion  ; 18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rhodez.  N. 
lat.  44°  28'.  E.  long.  30  3'.  The  place  contains  3333, 
and  the  canton  7988  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  202^ 
kiliometres,  in  8 communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard  ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Nifmes. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps  ; 
4>  miles  N.E.  of  Sifteron. 

GENII,  in  Mythology.  See  Genius. 

GENILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Indre  and  Loire  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Loches. 

GENIO-GLOSSUS,  in  Anatomy,  (from  yrvuov,  the 
eh  in,  and  y\ urea,  the  tongue ,)  a large  mufcle  belonging  to 
the  tongue.  See  Deglptition. 

GENIO-HYOIDEUS,  from  ysvucv,  the  chin,  and  vonon-, 
an  epithet  given  to  the  bone  of  the  tongue,  is  a mufcle  be- 
longing to  the  os  hyoides.  See  Deglutition. 

GENIO-PHARYNGEUS,  from  and  <p*.?uy%,  a 
name  given  by  Window  to  a particular  Hip  of  the  con- 
ftrictor  pharyngis  iuperior. 

GENIOSTGMA,  in  Botany,  from  ytmov,  a heard,  and 
roue,  the  mouth),  becaufe  the  orifice  of  the  flower  is  befet 
with  a denfe  fringe,  Forft.  Gen.  t.  12.  Schreb.  131. 
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Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  998.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£L  v.  2.  JufE 
420.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  133,  merely  copied  from 
Forfter. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  “ uncertain,”  JufT.  Apocinea?' 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  turbinate,  permanent, 
with  five  acute  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-ihaped  4, 
tube  dilated  upwards,  longer  than  the  calyx,  its  orifice 
bearded ; limb  fpreading,  in  five  deep,  ovate,  rather  pointed 
fegments,  as  long  as  the  tube.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  fliort, 
in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  oblong,  prominent. 
Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  longer 
than  the  tube  ; ftigma  cylindrical,  obtufe,  furrowed.  Perk. 
Capfule  ? oblong,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  numerous,  fomewhat 
angular,  rangetlalong  a thread-fhaped  receptacle. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  bearded  at  the  mouth. 
Calyx  inferior,  with  five  fegments.  Stigma  cylindrical,, 
abrupt,  furrowed.  Pericarp  of  two  cells,  with  many  feeds. 

I.  G . rupefris.  Forft.  Prod.  17.  Native  of  rocky  places 
in  the  ifland  of  Tanna.  Stem  fhrubby,  climbing  without 
tendrils,  branched  in  an  oppofite  manner,  round,  with  a 
fmooth  grey  bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  about  three  inches 
long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  flightly  wavy, 
fmooth,  opaque,  with  one  rib,  and  a few  remote,  curved, 
interbranching  veins.  Footjlalhs  {lender,  fmooth,  channelled, 
half  an  inch  long.  Stipulas  intrafoliaceous,  united,  fhort, 
acute,  rather  membranous.  Flovuers  finally  in  fid  it  ary, 
forked,  oppofite,  fomewhat  downy,  axillary  panicles,  rather 
longer  than  the  footftalks.  Bradeas  fhort,  acute,  united  at 
their  bafe,  in  pairs  under  each  fork  of  the  panicle.  Calyxr 
minutely  fringed.  Corolla  apparently  reddifh.' — From  one 
of  Forfter’s  own  dried  fpecimens.  Jufiieu  probably  never 
faw  the  plant,  or  we  think  he  would  have  referred  it  to  his 

ocinese.  No  figure  has  been  publilhed,  except  of  the 
fructification. 

GENIPA.  (See  Gardenia.)  The  name  is  barbarous, 
of  Weft  Indian  origin,  and  appears  to  be  fometimes  called 
Genipat.  See  Tournefort,  658. 

GENIPABU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brafil,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  f 35'.  W.  long.  34°  46' 

GENIS,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrict 
of  Jonfac  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Saintes.  The  place  contains  862, 
^and  the  canton  12,600  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  21 2^ 

kiliometres,  in  17  communes Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in 

the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,., 
in  the  diftrid  of  Chambery,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Rhone 
and  Guiers;  15  miles  W.  of  Chambery.  The  place  con- 
tains 1550,  and  the  canton  79.60  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  112^  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

Genis  la  Val,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department' 
of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Lyons  ; 4 miles  S.  of  Lyons.  The  place  contains  2400,, 
and  the  canton  15,522  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  97^ 
kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

GENISTA,  in  Botany , Green-weed,  or  Dwarf  Broom  >- 
The  etymology  feems  not  very  clear,  either  from  genu,  a 
knee,  in  allufion  to  the  bendings  of  the  twigs,  or  from  gcno, 
to  produce,  becaufe  it  grows  wild  in  abundance;  yet  fuch 
are  propofed  by  the  learned,  and  we  have  no  better  to  offer. . 
Linn.  Gen.  368.  Schreb.  488.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  936- 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  754.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£L  v.  2;  Juft.  373. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  619.  Gaertn.  t.  151.  Clafs  and  order, 
Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  P apilianacete,  Linn.  Legu- 
minofee.  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fmall,  tubu- 
lar, two-lipped  the  upper  lip  with  two.  teeth,  more  deeply 

divided ; 
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divided ; lower  with  three  nearly  equal  teeth.  Cor.  papi- 
lionaceous : ftandard  obiong,  remote  from  the  keel,  entirely 
reflexed  ; wings  oblong,  lax,  fnorter  than  the  other  petals  ; 
keel  ftraight,  emarginate,  longer  than  the  ftandard.  Scam. 
Filaments  ten,  all  united,  emerging  from  the  keel  ; anthers 
fimple.  P\jl.  Germen  oblong,  enveloped  by  the  common 
filament ; ftyle  fimple,  diredled  upwards  ; ftigma  acute,  in- 
volute. Peric.  Legume  roundilh  or  oblong,  turgid,  of  one 
cell  and  two  valves.  Seeds  feveral,  mollly  kidney-fhaped, 
with  a fmooth  elevated  border  round  the  fear. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  with  two  teeth, 
lower  with  three.  Standard  oblong,  bent  backwards  from 
the  reft  of  the  flower. 

A.  genus  of  fhrubs,  almoft  entirely  European,  with  tough 
angular  fterrvs  and  branches,  either  ternate  or  fimple  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers.  Willdenow  lias  twenty-five  fpecies, 
eighteen  of  which  are  unarmed,  the  other  feven  furnifhed 
with  fpines,  in  many  inftances  remarkably  compound.  The 
fpinous  ones  have  all  fimple  leaves.  Three  Gen  fire  are  na- 
tives of  Britain. 

G.  tinBoria.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  44.  Dyer’s  Green-weed.  So 
Called  from  its  ufe  in  dyeing  yellow,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  woad,  green.  Ray  fays  it  gives  a bitter  flavour  to  the 
milk  of  cows  that  feed  upon  it. 

G.  pilofa.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  208.  Hairy  Green-weed.  Found 
only  on  high  fandy  ground  about  Bury,  Suffolk,  at  the 
foot  of  Cader  Idris,  North  Wales,  and  on  foap  rocks  near 
the  Lizard  point.  It  grows  quite  prollrate,  and  is  difficult 
to  find  except  in  May,  when  it  flowers  copioufly  and  forms 
a rich  golden  carpet.  Mr.  Rofe  firft  deferibed  this  as  an 
Englifli  plant,  and  figured  it  in  his  Introdu&ion  to  Botany, 
appendix  452.  t.  3. 

G.  anglica.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  132.  Needle  Green-weed,  or 
Petty  Whin.  This  is  our  only  fpinous  fpecies,  and  its  fpines 
are  very  confpicuous,  long,  fimple,  and  fpreading.  Stem  of 
humble  growth,  but  nearly  eredt.  Flowers  not  inelegant, 
turning  green  when  dried.  It  is  frequent  on  moift  turfy  or 
fandy  heaths,  bloffoming  in  May  and  June. 

G.  candicans, fibirica,  Jlorida , and  triquetra,  are  hardy  gar- 
den plants,  worthy  of  cultivation  for  their  beauty  or  Angu- 
larity. The  lirft  efpecially  has  a fhowy  appearance  when 
trained  againft  a wall.  G.  canarienfis,  and  linifolia,  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  442,  are  rather  greenhoufe  fhrubs,  and  the  latter  is 
very  elegant  on  account  of  its  filky  filvery  leaves.  It  grows 
in  Switzerland  as  well  as  in  Spain,  but  like  many  other  alpine 
plants,  does  not  well  bear  our  winters. 

Genista,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the  low 
fhrubby  evergreen  and  deciduous  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies 
chiefly  cultivated  are,  the  common  dyer’s  broom  (G.  tinc- 
toria)  ; the  jointed  broom  (G.  fagittalis)  ; the  Spanifh  dyer’s 
broom  (G.  florida) ; the  hairy  broom  (G.  pilofa)  ; the  Eng- 
lifh  geniila  petty-white,  or  needle  furze  (G.  Anglica)  ; the 
hoary  genifta,  or  Montpelier  cytifus  (G.  candicans)  ; and 
the  Canary  genifta  or  cytifus  (G.  canarienfis. ) 

Method  of  Culture. — The  fix  ftrft  forts  are  all  of  the  hardy 
kind,  and  capable  of  being  increafed  by  flowing  the  feeds  in 
beds  of  common  mould,  and,  which  is  better,  in  the  borders 
or  clumps  where  they  are  to  remain  ; but  which  fliould  be 
done  in  the  early  autumnal  or  Xpring  feafons,  though  the 
former  is  by  much  the  better,  as  a great  deal  of  time  will  be 
faved.  In  cafes  where  they  are  raifed  in  beds,  the  plants 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  removed,  as  foon  as  they 
have  attained  about  twelve  months’  growth,  into  the  fttuatior.s 
in  which  they  are  to  continue.  In  the  latter  mode  of  culti- 
vation, they  however  require  no  other  management  than  that 
of  properly  thinning  them  out,  and  keeping  them  free  from 
all  forts  of  weeds. 
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The  laft,  or  Canary  fort,  may  likewife  be  raifed  by  flowing 
the  feeds  in  pots  of  good  garden  mould  in  the  fpring  feafon, 
but  the  aid  of  a moderate  hot-bed  is  neceffary  to  bring  them 
forward.  As  foon  as  the  plants  have  acquired  a little  growth 
they  fliould  be  removed  into  feparate  frnall  pots,  and  be  im- 
mediately replunged  in  the  hot-bed.  In  their  after-manage- 
ment they  demand  the  fame  fort  of  attention  as  other  lefs 
tender  kinds  of  green-houfe  plants. 

Each  of  the  firft  fix  forts  are  proper  for  the  more  for- 
ward parts  of  the  clumps  and  borders  in  ornamented  grounds, 
and  have  a good  effedt  from  the  fine  appearance  of  their 
flowers. 

The  laft  kind  produces  a variety  among  other  evergreen 
plants  in  the  green-houle  collections; 

GENITA  Bridge,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
Powhatan  county,  Virginia,  166  miles  from  Wafliington. 

Genita -mana,  in  Mythology , a goddefs  who  prefided  over 
child-birth,  to  whom  the  Romans  facriiiccd  a dog. 

GENITAL,  Gem  alis,  in  Anatomy,  fomething  that* 
relates  to  generation  ; which  fee. 

Genital  gods,  dii  genitales,  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  an- 
cient Roman  poets  for  tliofe  we  otherwifle  call  indigites. 

Aufonius,  in  the  argument  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
dEneid,  takes  the  word  in  a different  manner  : the  dii  gem- 
tales,  he  obferves,  were  fuch  as  were  not  born  of  human 
parents,  and  were  not  thus  called  quafi  geniti  ex  hominibus, 
but  rather  becaufe  they  themfelves  had  begot  human  chil- 
dren. 

GENITALIA,  or  Genitores,  in  Anatomy,  a name 
fometimes  given  to  the  teffes  or  teilicles  of  a man,  on  ac- 
count of  their  office  in  generation,  which  icc. 

GENITE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Correze  ; 1 8 miles  W.  of  Brive. 

GENITED,  in  Geometry.  See  Generated. 

GENITES,  r EvvjTYi',  or  Gcnetei,  among  the  Hebrews, 
tliofe  that  defeended  from  Abraham,  without  any  mixture  of 
foreion  blood. 

O _ 

The  Greeks  diftmguiflied  by  the  names  of  genit'es  fuch 
of  the  Jews  as  were  iffued  from  parents  who,  during  the 
Babylonifli  captivity,  had  not  allied  with  any  gentile  fa- 
mily. 

GENITIVE,  in  Grammar,  the  fecond  cafe  of  the  declen- 
fions  of  nouns. 

When  one  thing  is  reprefented  as  belonging  to  another, 
in  the  relation  of  caufe,  origin,  or  author,  its  name  has  a ter- 
mination given  to  it,  called  the  genitive  cafe  ; and  as  the  au- 
thor is  properly  the  owner  of  a thing,  the  genitive  is  alfo 
called  the  pojfeffive  cafe. 

In  Englilh,  the  genitive  cafe  is  made  by  prefixing  the 
particle  of;  or  it  is  expreffed  by  an  apoftrophe,  with  the  let- 
ter r coming  after  it,  as  “ thy  father’s  houfe  when  the 
plural  ends  in  j,  the  other  s is  omitted,  but  the  apoffrophe  is 
retained,  as  “ on  eagles’  wings  fometimes  alfo,  when  the 
lingular  terminates  in  fs,  the  apoffrophic  s is  not  added  ; as 
44  for  righteoufnefs’  fake.”  In  French  the  genitive  is  expreffed 
by  de,  or  du,  See.  though,  in  ftridtnefs,  there  are  no  cafes  at 
all,  or  at  moft  only  two,  in  either  of  thefe  languages,  inaf- 
much  as  they,  do  not  exprefs  the  different  relation  of  things 
by  different  terminations,  but  only  by  additional  prepoli- 
tions.  (See  Case.) 

An  ingenious  orainmarian  obferves,  that  though  the  ter- 
urination  called  the  genitive  caie  be  rendered  by  ofy  it 
means  invariably  from , beginning , motive  ; and  this,  he  fays, 
feems  to  be  the  true  iignification  of  of,  if  we  regal'd 
its  etymology,  it  being  taken  from  a$,  ecn-o,  ab,  from  ; 
and  though  cuftom  feems  to  have  affigned ' it  fome  dif- 
ferent undefinable  meaning,  it  is  in  all  cafes  refolvable  into 
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the  fenfe  of  from.  Thus,  a table  of  wood  is  a table  from 
wood,  wood  being  the  origin  or  beginning  of  it.  Again, 
he  is  Tick  of  love,  i.  e.  fick  from  love,  love  being  the  caufe  of 
kis  ficknefs  ; and  fo  in  all  other  inllances.  And  this  is  the 
reafon  why  fome  prepofitions  which  fignify  origin  or  legin- 
ning in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  are  rendered  in  our  tongue 
by  of.  Jones’s  Greek  Grammar,  p.  194. 

In  the  Latin,  this  relation  is  expreffed  in  divers  manners, 
thus  we  fay,  caput  hominis,  the  head  of  a man  ; color  roft , the 
eolotlr  of  a rofe  ; opus  Dei,  the  work  of  God,  &c. 

As  the  genitive  cafe  ferves  to  exprefs  very  different,  and 
even  oppofite  relations,  there  fometimes  arifes  an  ambiguity 
from  this  circumftance  ; thus,  in  the  phrafe,  vulnits  Achillis, 
the  wound  of  Achilles , the  genitive,  Achillis,  may  either  fig- 
nify  paffively  the  wound  Achilles  has  received,  or  actively 
the  wound  Achilles  has  given  : thus  in  that  paffage  of  St. 
Paul,  Certus  fum  quod  neque  mors,  neque  -vita,  &c.  nos  potent  fe- 
Jiarare  a charitate  Dei  in  Chrijlo,  & c.  the  genitive  Dei  has  been 
taken  by  interpreters  in  two  different  fenfes  ; fome,  giving 
it  the  relation  of  objedl,  underhand  the  paffage  of  the  love 
which  the  eleftbear  to  God  in  Jefus  Chrill  ; whereas  others 
give  it  the  relation  of  fubjeft,  and  explain  it  from  the  love 
which  God  bears  the  eleft  in  Jefus  Chrill. 

In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  the  genitive  cafe  is  marked  after 
a manner  very  different  from  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  : 
for  whereas  in  tliofe  languages  the  noun  governed  is  varied, 
in  the  Hebrew  the  noun  governing  undergoes  the  alteration. 

GENITO,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Citra  ; 21  'miles  N.  W.  of  Bifignano. 

GENIUS,  in  Mythology,  a good  or  evil  fpirit,  or  dternon, 
whom  the  ancients  fuppofed  fet  over  each  perfon,  to  diredl 
his  birth,  accompany  him  in  life,  and  be  his  guard  until 
death.  Thofe  that  attended  women  were  females,  and  (Killed 
Junones,  but  thofe  that  attended  men  were  males,  and  called 
Genii.  They  feem,  in  their  original,  to  be  nothing  elie  but 
the  particular  bent  and  temper  of  each  perfon  deified  ; and 
as  every  one’s  own  temper  is  in  a great  meafure  the  caufe  ol 
his  happinefs  or  mifery,  each  of  thefe  were  fuppofed  to  (hare, 
and  have  an  equal  feeling  in  all  the  enjoyments  and  fufferings 
of  the  perfous  they  attended.  ( See  Horace,  lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  ver. 
189.)  The  ancients  had  their  Genii  of  nations,  of  cities,  of 
provinces,  &c.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  following 
infeription  on  medals  : gekius  popui.i  rom.  “ the  Genius 
of  the  Roman  people  or,  genio  pop.  rom.  “ to  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Roman  people,”  The  ancient  Gauls  acknow- 
ledged Genii,  who  took  care  of  each  particular  province  and 
canton  : but  the  foundation  of  the  worfhip,  which  they  paid 
to  their  deified  cities,  or  rather  to  the  genius  who  protected 
them,  and  became  their  tutelar  divinity,  was  to  engage  them 
to  take  care  of  them,  to  defend  them  againft  enemies,  and  to 
remove  from  them  all  evils,  with  which  they  might  be  dil- 
treffed  ; fuch  as  epidemical  dillempers,  and  other  calamities. 
The  names  of  thefe  tutelar  Genii  were  kept  fecret,  left,  if 
they  fhould  be  known,  they  Ihould  be  conjured  away,  and 
forced  to  abandon  the  cities  that  were  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  pafs  into  others,  where  they  were  promifed  a 
more  folemn  worfhip. 

In  this  fenfe,  genius  and  lar  were  the  fame  thing  ; as,  in 
effedl,  Cenforinus  and  Apuieius  affirm  they  were. 

Of  thefe  genii  or  deemons,  Plato  fuppofes  that  every  man 
has  his  own,  who  is  his  guardian,  and  the  witnefs,  not  only 
of  his  actions,  but  of  his  very  thoughts  ; but  that,  at  death, 
the  genius  delivers  up  to  judgment  the  perfon  who  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge  ; and  if,  when  the  perfon  is  inter- 
rogated by  the  judge,  his  anfwer  be  found  not  agreeable  to 
truth,  the  genius  cenfures  and  reprimands  him  very  feverely, 
as,  or  the  other  hand,  he  pronounces  an  encomium  upon  him 


when  what  he  fays  is  true  ; and  it  is  upon  the  approbation  of 
the  genius,  that  the  doom  is  pronounced ; for  this  daemon  knows 
whatever  paffes  in  the  man,  even  his  moll  fecret  thoughts. 

Although  Plato  and  .Tamblichus  were  of  opinion  that  every 
individual  had  but  one  of  thefe  genii  to  conduct  him,  and 
to  prefide  over  all  his  actions,  other  philofophers  of  the  fame 
fc’nool  were  perfuaded,  that  he  had  two,  the  one  good,  the 
other  bad.  To  this  purpofe  Servius  upon  Virgil  (zEn.  I.  vi. 
c.  743.)  fays,  “ Volunt  unicuique  genium  oppofitum,  Daemo- 
nem  bonumet  malum  ; hoc  eft,  rationem  quee  ad  meliora  fem- 
per  hortatur,  et  libidinem  quae  ad  pejora  ; hie  eft  Larva  et 
genius  malus  ; ille  bonus  genius  et  Lar.  “ They  will  have 
it  that  every  one  has  two  genii,  the  one  good,  and  the  other 
bad  ; that  is,  reafon,  which  always  excites  men  to  good,  and 
lull,  which  prompts  them  to  ill : the  latter  is  what  they  call 
“ Larva,”  or  evil  genius  : the  other  good  Genius,  or  “ Lar.” 

The  Platonifts,  and  other  eaftem  philofophers,  fuppofed 
the  Genii  to  inhabit  the  vail  region,  or  extent  of  air,  between, 
earth  and  heaven.  They  were  a fort  of  intermediate  powers, 
who  did  the  office  of  mediators  between  gods  and  men. 
They  were  the  interpreters  and  agents  of  the  gods  ; commu- 
nicated the  will  of  the  deities  to  men  ; and  the  prayers  and 
vows  of  men  to  the  gods.  As  it  was  unbecoming  the  ma- 
jelly  of  the  gods  to  enter  into  fuch  trifling  concerns,  this 
became  the  lot  of  the  genii,  whofe  nature  was  of  a middle 
kind  between  the  two  ; who  derived  immortality  from  the 
one,  and  paffions  from  the  other  ; and  who  had  a body 
framed  of  an  aerial  matter.  Moll  of  the  philofophers,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  genii  of  particular  men  were  born  with 
them,  and  died.  Thus  Plutarch  attributes  the  ceafing  of 
oracles  partly  to  the  death  of  the  Genii. 

The  heathens,  who  confidered  the  Genii  as  the  guardian 
fpirits  of  particular  perfons,  believed  that  they  rejoiced  and 
were  afflifted  at  all  the  good  and  ill  fortune  that  befel  their 
wards.  They  never  or  very  rarely  appeared  to  them  ; and 
then  only  in  favour  of  fome  perfon  of  extraordinary  virtue 
or  dignity.  They  likewife  held  a great  difference  between 
the  Genii  of  different  men  ; and  that  fome  were  much  more 
powerful  than  others;  on  which  principle  it  was,  that  a wi- 
zard in  Appian  bids  Antony  keep  at  a diftance  from  Orita- 
vius,  becaufe  Antony’s  Genius  was  inferior  to,  and  flood  in 
awe  of,  that  of  Odlavius. 

There  were  alfo  evil  Genii,  who  took  a pleafure  in  perfe- 
cuting  men,  and  bringing  them  evil  tidings  : fuch  was  that 
in  Paterculus,  &c.  which  appeared  to  Brutus  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Thefe  were  alfo  called  larva, 
and  lemures. 

According  to  the  theogony  of  Hefiod,  the  men  of  the 
golden  age  became  dsemons,  or  good  genii ; tliofe,  according 
to  him,  are  the  guardians  of  men,  the  earth  having  fallen  to 
their  lot.  Thofe  of  the  fiver  age  were  changed  into  manes, 
or  fubterraneous  genii,  happy  though  mortal.  Thofe  of 
the  brazen  age  Went  down  to  the  infernal  regions.  Thofe  of 
the  heroic  age  took  poffeffionof  the  Fortunate iflands,  or  the 
Elyfian  fields,  fituate  at  the  extremities  of  the  world.  See 
D2EMOX,  and  Daemon  of  Socrates. 

The  Mahometans  alfo  admit  the  exiftence  of  Genii, 
fuppofed  by  them  to  be  a clafs  of  intermediate  beings,  be- 
tween angels  and  men  ; of  a groffer  fabric  than  the  former, 
and  more  active  and  powerful  than  the  latter.  Some  of  them 
are  good,  and  others  bad  ; and  they  are,  like  men,  capable  of 
future  falvation  or  condemnation. 

Gexi  us  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  the  force  or  faculty  of 
the  foul  confidered  as  it  thinks  or  judges. 

Thus,  we  fay,  a happy  genius,  a luperior  genius,  an  ele- 
vated genius,  a narrow  confined  genius,  &c.  in  like  lenfe  we 
alfo  fay,  a work  of  genius,  a want  of  genius,  &ct 
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Genius  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a more  retrained  fenfe,  for  a na- 
tural talent,  or  difpofition  to  one  thing  more  than  another. 
In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a genius  for  verfe,  for  the  fciences.  &c. 

Dr.  Blair,  in  his  “ Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  &c.’’  (vol.  i.) 
diftinguifhes  between  Tafte  and  Genius.  Tafte,  he  fays, 
confifts  in  the  power  of  judging : Genius,  in  the  power  of 
executing.  One  may  have  a conliderable  degree  ol  tafte  fn 
poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  little  or 
hardly  any  genius  for  compofition  or  execution  in  any  of 
thefe  arts.  But  genius  cannot  be  found  without  including 
tafte  alfo.  Genius,  therefore,  dt  ferves  to  be  confidered  as  a 
higher  power  of  the  mind  than  tafte.  Genius  always  im- 
ports fomething  inventive  or  creative  ; which  does  not  reft  in 
mere  fenfibility  to  beauty,  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which 
can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  them  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  ftrongly  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  others. 
Refined  tafte  forms  a good  critic  : but  genius  is  further  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  the  poet,  or  the  orator.  Befides,  genius  is 
a word,  which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends  much  fur- 
ther than  to  the  objeft  of  tafte.  It  is  ufed  to  figmfy  that 
talent,  or  aptitude,  which  we  receive  from  nature,  for  excel- 
ling in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Accordingly,  we  fpeak  of 
a genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a genius  for  poetry  ; or  a 
genius  for  war,  tor  politics,  or  for  any  mechanical  employ- 
ment. This  talent  or  aptitude,  for  excelling  in  any  one  par- 
ticular, is  received  from  natui  e ; and  though  it  may  be  great- 
ly improved  by  art  and  ftudy,  it  cannot  by  them  alone  be  ac- 
quired. As  genius  is  a higher  faculty  than  tafte,  it  is  more 
limited  in  the  fphere  of  its  operations.  Whilft  we  find  many 
perfons,  who  have  an  excellent  tafte  in  feveral  of  the  polite 
arts,  fuchasmufic,  poetry,  painting,  and  eloquence,  all  toge- 
ther ; it  is  much  more  rare  to  meet  with  one  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent performer  in  all  thefe  arts.  Indeed,  an  univerfal  ge- 
nius, or  one  who  is  equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards 
feveral  different  profefiions  and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in 
any.  The  rays  mult  converge  to  a point,  in  order  to  glow 
intenfely.  A genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts  always  fuppofes 
tafte  ; and  the  improvement  of  tafte  will  ferveto  forward  and 
correft  the  operations  of  genius.  But  genius,  in  a poet  or 
orator,  may  home  times  exit!  in  a higher  degree  than  tafte  ; 
that  is,  genius  may  heboid  and  ftrong,  when  tafte  is  neither 
very  delicate,  nor  very  correct.  This  is  often  the  cafe 
in  the  infancy  of  arts  ; a period  when  genius  freque  tly 
exerts  itielt  with  great  vigour,  and  executes  with  much 
warmth;  while  tafte,  which  requires  experience,  and 
improves  by  flower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained  its  full 
growth.  Homer  and  Shakfpeare  rnay  be  referred  to  as  ex- 
amples in  proof  of  this  alfertion.  (See  Taste.)  Longi- 
nus, in  his  “ Treatife  on  the  Sublime,”  remarks,  that  li- 
berty is  the  nurfe  of  true  genius  : it  animates  the  fpirit,  and 
invigorates  the  hopes  of  man  ; excites  honourable  emulation, 
and  a defire  of  excelling  in  every  art.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
writers  and  artifts  molt  diitingui filed  for  genius  have  gene- 
rally appeared  in  conliderable  numbers  at  the  fame  period. 
Befides  the  moral  cauies  which  have  been  alleged  to  account 
for  this  phenomenon,  fuch  as  favourable  circumftances  cf 
government  and  manners,  encouragement  from  great  men, 
and  emulation  excited  among  men  of  genius,  the  Abbe  du 
Bos,  in  his  “ Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,’’  has  col- 
lected a great  many  obfervations  on  the  influence  which  the 
air,  the  climate,  and  other  natural  caufes,  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  upon  genius.  The  opinion  of  the  Abbe  du  Bos, 
that  genius  chiefly  depended  on  foil,  food,  air  and  climate, 
has  been  favoured  by  Montefquieu  in  his  “ Spirit  of  Laws 
and  it  occafionally  occurs  in  other  writers.  Mr.  Plume, 
however,  has  attacked  this  hypothefis  with  great  ingenuity 
and  ftrength  of  reafoning  in  his  “ Effay  on  National  Cha- 
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rafters.”  In  that  Effay  he  lias  clearly  proved,  that  the  dif- 
ferences we  obferve  in  nations,  with  regard  to  genius,  fcience, 
and  manners,  arife  from  moral,  and  not  from  phyfical  cauies. 
(See  Climate.)  The  faft,  however,  is  unqueftionable, 
that  fome  periods  or  ages  of  the  world  have  been  much  more 
diftinguifhed  than  others  for  the  extraordinary  produftions 
of  genius.  (See  Age,  in  the  Hiflory  of  Literature,  &c.)  If 
we  inftitute  a comparifon  between  the  ancients  and  moderns 
in  this  refpeft,  we  mult  allow,  that  while  the  advancing  age 
of  the  world  brings  along  with  it  more  fcience  and  more  re- 
finement, its  earlier  periods  may  lay  claim  to  more  vigour 
more  fire,  more  enthuliafm  of  genius.  Among  the  ancients, 
we  find  higher  conceptions,  greater  fimplicity,  more  original 
fancy  ; among  the  moderns,  fometimes  more  art  and  cor- 
reftnefs,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  Admitting  this  to 
be  in  general  a mark  of  diftinftion  between  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  it  cannot  be  admitted  without  exceptions  ; for,  in 
point  of  poetical  fire  and  original  genius,  Milton  and  Shak- 
fpeare are  not  inferior  to  any  poets  in  any  age. 

Genius,  is  not  a mufical  term,  nor  does  it  appertain  to 
one  of  the  polite  arts  more  than  another ; but  Rouffeau 
(Dift.  de  Mus.)  has  volunteered  an  article  for  it  among 
mufical  terms,  and  has  written  it  with  peculiar  eloquence 
and  enthufiafm. 

Rouffeau,  paradoxical  on  almoft  all  other  fubjefts,  is 
fome.times  not  only  capricious,  but  mifehievous  ; yet  his 
bittereft  enemies  admit,  that  mufic  is  his  bright  fide  : 
and  though  he  is  not  allowed  by  the  prefent  French  mufical 
critics  to  be  a profound  contrapuntift,  yet  his  tafte  in  mufic 
and  poetry  was  refined,  and  of  the  higheft  clafs  ; and  his 
views  concerning  dramatic  mufic  were  enlarged,  rational, 
ingenious,  and  free  from  all  caprice  arjd  paradox. 

GENLIS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Dijon.  The  place  contains  707,  and  the  canton 
8599  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  187^  kiliometres,  in  27 
communes. 

GENNABA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan,  in  the 
Perfian  gulf ; 1 7 miles  N.W.  of  Bender  Rigk. 

GENNADIUS  I.,  in  Biography,  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  was  elefted  to  that  dignity,  having  been  fome  years 
an  ordained  prelbyter  of  the  church,  in  the  year  458,  on 
the  death  of  Anatolinus.  In  the  following  year,  in  a coun- 
cil of  73  bilhops,  he  procured  the  palling  of  a canon 
againft  fimoniacal  ordinations,  and  eftabliihed  the  equitable 
regulation,  that  the  oblations  made  in  the  churches,  which 
it  had  been  cuftomary  to  claim  for  the  patriarch’s  treafury, 
fhould  thenceforward  belong  to  the  olficiating  clergy.  He 
died  in  471,  leaving  behind  him  a high  character  for  great 
zeal  and  difintereltednefs  in  correcting  the  relaxed  ftate  of 
difeipline  which  prevailed  in  his  fee.  Fie  is  placed  by 
thofe  who  lived  about  the  fame  period  among  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  writers  of  the  day,  and  is  applauded  for  the  extent  of 
his  learning  and  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle.  The  proofs  of 
this  have  not  come  to  us,  excepting  in  “ A fynodal  Epif- 
tle”  againft  fimony,  inferted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Collect.  Concil.  ; and  fragments  againft  the  anathemas  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  quoted  by  Facundus,  bifhop  of  Her- 
miana,  and  another  from  a treatife  addrefied  to  Parthenius,. 
and  quoted  by  Leontius.  Moreri. 

Gennadies  II.,  another  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  affumed  the  name  upon  embracing  the 
ecclefiaftical  life,  having,  prior  to  this,  the  name  of  George 
Scholarius.  He  was  a native  of  Conftantinople,  where  he 
was  educated,  and  attracted  much,  notice  by  bis  talents  and 
remarkable  progrefs  in  the  different  branches  of  learning. 
He  became  feccetary  to  the  emperor  John  Palxologus, 
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and  afterwards  chief  judge  of  the  Greeks.  In  1438  he 
accompanied  the  emperor  to  the  council  at  Florence  for  the 
purpole  of  bringing  about  an  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  : it  is,  however,  a matter  of  much  doubt 
whether  Scholarius  was  in  favour  of  the  meafure  which 
his  duty  to  his  mailer  required  him  to  fanftion  and  lupport. 
After  his  return  to  Conilantinople  he  united  with  Mark  of 
Ephefus,  in  oppofmg  the  reception  of  thofe  terms  of  union 
to  which  the  emperor  had  seceded,  as  well  by  his  influence 
as  by  his  writings,  which  b: ought  on  him  for  a time  the 
difpleafure  of  the  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Palzeologus 
in  1438, -Scholarius  was  as  violent  as  ever  againfl  the  pro- 
pofed  union,  and  finding  that  his  opposition  mull  iubjedt 
him  to  danger  with  the  new  emperor,  Conftantine,  he  re- 
folved  to  relinquish  his  civil  employments,  and  to  embrace 
,the  ecclefiallical  life.  He  accordingly,  in  1459,  after  fend- 
ing a valedictory  oration  to  the  emperor,  entered  into  a 
monailery  adjoining  Conilantinople,  and  lived  a fecluded 
life  for  two  years,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  refult 
of  the  emperor’s  orders,  to  prevent  him  from  taking  part 
againfl  the  propofed  union.  During  his  retreat  from  the 
world  he  compoied  feveral  homilies,  which  could  offend  no 
one  ; but  he  did  not  engage  in  any  controverfy  until  the 
union  was  completed.  This  called  forth  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  Greek  church  : he  wrote  letters  to  all  the  ecclefiaitics 
'ef  Conilantinople,  and  to  the  different  monailic  orders,  ex- 
horting them  to  adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  anceilors,  and 
not  to  fubmit  to  the  Florentine  union  : he  alfo  remonilrated 
with  the  emperor  on  the  fubjecl,  but  the  monarch  was  not 
to  be  turned  irom  his  plan,  and  made  every  effort,  by  per- 
iuaiion  and  by  threats,  to  bring  over  Gennadius.  The 
attempt  was  futile  ; he  had  gone  too  far  to  retract,  and  had 
obtained  a multitude  of  adherents  whom  he  had  converted 
by  his  writings  and  exhortations,  which  reprefented  the 
union  to  be  a delertion  of  the  caufe  of  God  and  his  truth. 
'The  emperor  fubfcribed  the  adl  of  union  at  Conilantinople, 
as  it  had  been  ratified  in  the  council  of  Florence.  On  the 
1 2th  of  December  1452,  the  two  nations,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  joined  in  the  communion  of  facrifice  and  prayer. 
But  the  drefs  and  language  of  the  Latin  prieft  who  officiated 
at  the  altar  were  objects  of  fcandal ; and  it  was  obferved, 
with  a feeling  of  horror,  that  he  confecrated  a wafer  of  un- 
leavened bread,  and  poured  cold  water  into  the  facramental 
cup.  From  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  the  inhabitants  of 
either  fex,  and  of  every  degree,  ruffled  in  crowds  to  the 
cell  of  Gennadius  to  confult  him,  as  the  oracle  of  the 
.church.  He  was  inviiible,  and  entranced,  as  it  fhould  feem, 
in  deep  meditation,  or  divine  rapture  ; but  he  had  expofed 
en  the  door  of  tils  cell  a tablet,  on  which  were  written  thefe 
words  : “ O miferable  Romans,  why  will  ye  abandon  the 
truth  ; and  why,  inftead  of  confiding  in  God,  will  ye  put 
your  trull  in  the  Italians  ? In  abandoning  your  faith,  you 
will  lofe  your  city.  Have  mercy  on  me,  O Lord  ! I pro- 
led:,  in  thy  prefence,  that  I am  innocent  of  the  crime.  O 
miferable  Romans,  confider,  .paufe,  and  repent ! At  the 
Line  moment  that  you  renounce  the  religion  of  your  fathers 
by  embracing  impiety,  you  fubmit  to  a foreign  fervitude.” 
■This  was  the  fignal  for  inftirredlion,  (fee  Constantino- 
ple) ; and,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  fultan  Maho- 
met, defirous  of  ccn.iliating  thofe  inhabitants  who  had 
furvived  the  immenfe  [laughter  made  by  his  army,  and  of 
retailing  the  Greeks,  who  had  el'caped,  to  their  deferted 
heufes,  ordered  Gennadius  to  be  fought  for,  and  offered 
him  to  the  choice  of  the  clergy  and  people,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  defied  their  patriarch.  In  the  election 
and  inveftiture  of  Gennadius,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court  was  revived  and  imitated.  With  a mixture  of 
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fatisfaclion  and  indignation,  they  beheld  tile  fultan  on  h» 
throne,  who  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Gennadius  the  paf- 
toral  ftaff,  the  fymbol  of  his  ecclefiallical  office,  who  con- 
ducted the  patriarch  to  the  gate  of  the  feraglio,  prefented 
him  with  an  horfe  richly  caparifoned,  and  directed  the  vizirs 
and  baffiaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace  which  had  been 
allotted  for  his  refidence.  The  churches  'of  Conilantinople 
were  ffiared  between  the  two  religions : their  limits  were 
marked,  and  till  it  was  infringed  by  Selim,  the  grandfon  of 
Mahomet,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  above  fixty  years  the  benefit 
of  this  equal  partition.  Gennadius  preiided  over  the  fee  of 
Conilantinople  between  five  and  fix  years,  when  he  refigned 
his  dignity,  and  retired  into  a monailery.  He  died  about 
the  year  1460.  He  was  author  of  “ An  Explanation  of 
the  Chrillian  Faith,  delivered  before  the  Turkiih  etnperor 
Mahomet.”  This  work  was  the  refult  of  a long  converfa- 
tion  which  he  had  with  the  emperor,  foon  after  his  inftalla- 
tion,  when  Mahomet  fuffered  him  to  produce  all  the  argu- 
ments he  was  able  in  fupport  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianityi 
It  is  to  be  found  in  Crufius’s  Turco-Grsecia  ; and  is  alfo  in 
David  Chytrseus’s  “ De  llatu  Ecclefiarum  in  Graecia.” 
Gennadius  wrote  likewife  a treatife  concerning  predeftina- 
tion,  and  another  on  the  trinity.  He  compofed  many  ho- 
milies in  the  early  part  of  life,  which  were  delivered  before 
the  emperor,  as  orations,  which  laymen  were,  in  that  age, 
accultomed  to  pronounce  in  the  imperial  dining-room. 
Moreri.  Gibbon’s  Hill. 

' Gennadius,  an  ecclefiallical  writer,  flouriffied  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  and  became  prieft  of  Mar- 
feilles.  He  was  a great  writer,  and  is  faid  to  have  com- 
pofed eight  books  againft  all  herefies,  fix  againft  Neftorius, 
three  againft  Pelagius,  and  a treatife  concerning  the  millen- 
nium and  the  book  of  Revelation  ; but  the  only  works  re- 
maining of  this  author  are  entitled  “ De  viris  illuftribus,” 
which  is  a continuation  of  St.  Jerome’s  catalogue  of  Ec- 
clefiaftical Writers  ; and  a treatife  “ De  Fide,  feu  de  dog- 
matibus  Ecclefiafticis  Liber  ad  Gelafium  Papam  miflus.” 
This  laft  was  for  a confiderable  time  attributed  to  St.  Au- 
guftine,  and  was  generally  inferted  in  the  editions  of  his 
works.  The  time  of  Gennadius’s  death  is  not  known,  but 
it  did  not  take  place  before  the  year  395. 

GENNARI,  Cesare  and  Benedetto,  two  brothers 
who  both  made  painting  their  profeffion.  They  were  ne- 
phews, heirs,  copyifts,  and  imitators  of  Guercino  ; they 
frequently  repeated  his  pictures,  but  not  with  adequate 
fweetnefs  or  force.  At  firft  they  wrought  together  at 
feveral  places  in  Italy : but  feparating,  Cefare  remained  at 
Bologna,  and  Benedetto  went  to  England,  where  there  are 
many  of  his  works,  particularly  at  Windfor  Caftle,  difeo- 
verable  by  a laboured,  dry  imitation  of  Guercino  ; with  a 
mixture  of  the  flutter  and  parade  exhibited  by  the  French 
painters  of  that  period.  He  was  made  painter  to  James  II. 
and  executed  a pidlure  of  that  prince  and  his  family.  At 
their  expulflon  he  returned  to  Italy  : and  as  his  manner,  by 
the  mixture  of  French  art  he  had  introduced,  was  novel,  he 
obtained  applaufe  and  employment.  He  died  in  1715* 
aged  82. 

GENNE,  in  Geography,  _ a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  near  the  Loire ; 9 miles 
N.W.  of  Saumur. 

GENNEP,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer,  fituated  on  the  Niers,  near  the  Meule.  It  contains 
two  churches,  one  for  Ronian  Catholics,  and  another  for 
Proteftants  ; 9 miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Cleves.  N.  lat.  51“  47'* 
E.  long.  50  50'. 

GENNES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
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tr"<ft  of  Saumur;  5 miles  N.  E.  of  La  Guerche.  The 
place  contains  1455,  and  the  canton  8243  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  190  kiiiometres,  in  15  communes. 

GENOA,  and  Jince  the  French  revolution  the  “ Ligu- 
rian republic,”  is  a fmall,  mountainous  territory,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Italy,  forming  a kind  of  crefcent  along 
the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  fouth,  and  covered  on  the  land 
fide  by  the  Apennines,  which  feparate  it  from  the  countries 
of  Milan,  Piedmon*,  the  Montferrat,  the  Milanefe,  and  Par- 
mefan.  Its  length  from  the  town  of  Vintimiglia  on  the 
weft,  almoft  to  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Lucca  on 
the  eaft,  is  about  150  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth,  from 
the  fea  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  not  more  than  20 
miles.  The  mountains  that  enclofe  it  are,  in  forne  places, 
covered  with  iorefts,  in  others  they  are  barren  rocks,  and  in 
fame  few  parts  they  yield  excellent  pafture.  There  is  but 
a fmall  quantity  of  arable  land  in  this  country,  fo  that  it  is 
under  a necellity  of  feeking  a fupply  of  corn  from  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  other  places  ; but  the  inhabitants  avail  them- 
felves  of  every  fpot  which  is  capable  of  cultivation.  They 
are  furniflied  throughout  the  year  with  excellent  legumes 
and  vegetables  for  the  table ; they  alio  make  a confiderable 
quantity  of  wines,  and  are  amply  provided  with  various 
kinds  of  fruit,  efpecially  citrons,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
a.lmonds,  and  figs.  They  raife  a great  number  of  mulberry 
trees  for  feeding  filk-worms,  and  olives  grow  in  great  plenty, 
particularly  round  the  gulf  of  Spezzia.  Salt  is  produced 
for  exportation.  The  Apennines,  and  fome  other  hills, 
fupply  them  with  excellent  marble,  while  Polzevera,  in  the 
Bocchetta,  yields  the  beautiful  ftone  fo  called,  being  Terpen- 
tine of  various  colours  veined  with  marble,  which  is  eafily 
conveyed  by  a magnificent  road  formed,  in  1778,  from  the 
Bocchetta,  or  mountains  to  the  north  of  Genoa,  through  the 
Polzevera,  by  three  years’  labour  of  from  five  to  eight  hun- 
dred men,  at  the  expence  of  one  patriotic  and  noble  family, 
the  Cambiafi.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  amounting 
to  about  400,000,  are  Roman  Catholics,  though  the  papal 
power  is  not  much  venerated  ; the  people  being  devoted  to 
commerce,  and  difpofed  to  receive  monied  heretics,  without 
■ any  religious  fcruples.  The  manufactures  were  formerly 
very  confiderable,  but  they  have  of  late  declined;  the  prin- 
cipal are  velvet,  plufti,  damalk,  different  kinds  of  fiik,  for 
which  they  are  fupplied  with  the  raw  material  from  Mef- 
fina  and  other  places ; gold  and  filver  fluffs,  lace,  gloves, 
ftockings,  ribbons,  foap,  paper,  See.  Other  articles  of 
commerce  are,  oil,  fruit,  macaroni,  confeCtionary,  Par- 
mefan  cheefe,  anchovies,  &c.  Although  Genoa  is  a free 
port,  Leghorn,  which  is  likewife  free  and  indulged  with 
greater  liberty,  interferes  with  its  trade,  and  diminifhes  it. 
This  country  is  part  of  the  ancient  Liguria  (fee  Liguria)  ; 
which,  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  efpoafed  the  intereil  of  the 
Carthaginians ; but  the  city  of  Genoa,  which  was  then  a 
celebrated  emporium,  taking  part  with  the  Romans,  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian.  It  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  continued  under 
their  dominion,  together  with  the  reft  of  Italy,  till  the 
eoncluiion  of  the  fifth  century,  about  A.  D.  498,  when 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  having  defeated  the  ufurper 
Odoacer,  was  proclaimed  by  the  army  king  of  Italy,  even 
with  the  confent  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  Genoa  was  after- 
wards recovered  by  Belifarius,  when  he  entirely  fubdued  the 
Goths  ; and  when  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy,  this  city 
remained  for  fome  time  unmolefted,  deriving  an  acceflion  of 
wealth  and  inhabitants  by  the  refugees  who  fled  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Po,  in  order  to  eicape  the  fury  bf  the  in- 
vaders. At  length,  in  the  feventh  century,  Genoa  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Lombards,,  and  remained  under 
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their  power  till  Italy  was  conquered  by  Charlemagne,  when 
the  territory  of  Genoa,  diftinguifhed  by  its  wealth  and 
populoufnefs,  was  creeled  into  a marquifate.  It  foon  after- 
wards became  fo  powerful,  under  the  Genoefe  empire,  and 
after  it  had  obtained  a kind  of  independence,  that,  in  806, 
it  reduced  the  ifland  of  Corlica,  and  in  935  defeated  the 
Saracens,  who  had  plundered  and  burnt  the  city,  in  their 
return  to  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Sardinia.  About  the 
year  950,  when  the  Franks  having  loft  all  authority  in 
Italy,  the  Genoefe  began  to  form  themfelves  into  a kind 
of  ariftocratical  republic,  under  a chief  called  doge,  (fee 
Doge,)  eledled  every  two  years,  and  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  magiftrates,  who  were  freely  ele&ed,  and  took 
the  name  of  confuls.  In  order  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence, they  applied,  with  great  afiiduity,  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  thus  became  rich  and  powerful.  Their 
commerce  extended  from  Spain  to  Syria,  and  from  Egypt 
to  Conftantinople,  and  was  carried  on  in  veffels,  that  were 
fitted  for  war  as  well  as  traffic.  In  the  year  1017  they 
united  with  the  Pifans  in  an  expedition  againft  Sardinia  ; 
and  about  33  years  after  this  expedition,  the  Genoefe  and 
Pifans  were  engaged  in  a deilrudlive  war,  which  lafted 
nearly  xS  years  ; but  when  a treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was 
concluded  between  them,  they  concurred  in  a fuccefsful 
expedition  againft  the  Moors,  in  Africa.  What  contributed 
more  than  any  other  circumtlance  to  the  opulence  and 
grandeur  of  the  Genoefe,  was  the  part  they  took  in  the 
crufades,  and  the  important  fervices  they  rendered  to  the 
religious  warriors,  towards  the  elofe  of  the  eleventh  and 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  centuries.  During  the  latter 
century,  they  fubjefled  the  half  of  Sardinia,  and  the  city 
of  Syracufe ; they  alfo  made  themfelves  matters  of  the 
Black  fea,  formed  eftablifhments  in  the  Crimea  and  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Pera,  at  Conftantinople,  where  they  remained 
till  the  Turks  took  that  city.  In  the  thirteenth  cefitury, 
they  added  to  their  conquefts  the  towns  of  Albengo, 
Savona,  Vintimiglia,  and  others  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
and  for  the  fuperiority  of  the  fea,  they  engaged  in  a long 
and  obftinate  conteft  with  the  Venetians,  which  did  not 
terminate  till  the  year  1381.  In  their  various  conflicts 
with  neighbouring  powers,  their  ftrength  was  enfeebled,  fo 
that,  in  1471,  they  were  expelled  from  the  Crimea;  though* 
their  maritime  power  ftill  continued  refpedlable.  Exhaufted 
by  the  Venetian  war,  in  particular,  Genoa  offered  volun- 
tary fubjedlion  to  France  and  to  Milan  ; but  after  many 
revolts  and  conflicts,  ’With  a view  of  recovering  their  inde- 
pendence, they  were  at  length,  •viz.  in  1528,  refeued  from 
the  dominion  of  foreign  princes,  by  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  Andrew  Doria.  Doria,  having  driven  out  the  French, 
and  gained  poffeffion  of  Genoa,  affembled  the  nobility,  and. 
reftored  the  government  into  their  hands,  declaring  that  he 
pretended  to  no  greater  {hare  in  it  than  became  him  as  a- 
nobleman.  He  re-eftablifhed  the  ancient  form  of  the  re- 
public, and  received  from  his  country  all  thofe  teftimonies. 
of  gratitude,  which  a conduct  fo  difinterefted  feemed  to 
deferve.  (See  Doria.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  Genoa  was  diitradled  by  a civil  war ; but  after  a- 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellations  of  the  old  and 
new  nobility,  the  republic  enjoyed  peace  and  felicity  for  an 
interval  of  48  years,  during  which  period  fcarcely  an  inci- 
dent, domeftic  or  foreign,  occurred,. that  is  worth  recordings 
In  the  year  1624,  a cifpute  arofe  between  the  republic  and 
Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Saxony,  in  which  Lewis  XIII. 
bore  a (hare  ; and  a treaty  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Savoy,  that  was  hoftile  to  the  Genoefe.  On  this  occa- 
fion  the  Spaniards  declared  in  favour  of  Genoa ; and  a* 
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peace  with  France  and  Savoy  reftored  the  republic  to  its 
former  fituation,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In 
1636,  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  furprife  the  city  ; but 
their  enterprife  was  frullrated  ; and  from  this  time  till  the 
year  1656,  Genoa  enjoyed  all  the  bleffings  of  peace  and 
commerce.  In  the  following  year  Hippolito  Centurioni, 
the  Genoefe  admiral,  gained  feveral  advantages  over  the 
corfairs  of  Barbary,  which  paved  the  way  for  a treaty 
of  commerce  that  was  concluded  with  the  piratical 
Hates,  and  the  grand  fignior.  The  treaty  with  the 
Porte  was  confiderably  extended  by  the  marquis  Du- 
razzo,  who  went  in  quality  of  ambaffador  to  Conftanti- 
nople  in  the  year  1666.  The  refult  of  this  treaty  re- 
newed the  vigour  of  the  Genoefe  trade,  to  a pitch  beyond 
what  any  of  the  maritime  towns  had  experienced  fince  the 
Dutch  founded  their  commercial  republic,  and  extended 
their  trade  not  only  to  the  Levant,  but  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  For  fome  years  Genoa  lived  in  peace  with  all 
the  neighbouring  powers,  enjoyed  domeftic  harmony,  and 
affiduouily  cultivated  commerce,  and  whatever  fhould  render 
the  republic  powerful  and  happy.  Some  little  jealoufies 
and  differences  arofe  between  her  and  Venice,  the  filter  and 
rival  republic  ; but  they  were  fuch  as  terminated  amicably, 
and  never  caufed  any  dilturbance  to  the  repofe  of  Italy. 
In  the  year  1684,  the  Genoefe  unfortunately  incurred  the 
refentment  of  Lewis  XIV.,  who  looked  with  jealoufy  on 
their  attachment  to  Spain  ; and  could  not  bear  to  fee  the 
republic  under  the  protection  of  that  crown.  Plis  attempts 
for  humbling  them  proved  too  fuccefsful  ; but  in  confe- 
rence of  their  fubmiffion,  and  the  interpofition  of  the  pope, 
peace  was  obtained.  The  terms  ftipulated  by  the  French 
were  peculiarly  fevere  and  opprefiive ; among  others,  they 
required  that  the  doge  and  four  counfellors  fhould  appear  in 
perfon  at  Verlailles,  in  order  to  fue  for  pardon;  and  that 
the  Hate  flrould  difarm  all  their  gallies,  fix  excepted,  with  a 
promife  not  to  fit  out  more,  without  the  knowledge  and 
confent  of  the  king.  During  the  enfuing  war,  kindled  by 
the  ambition  of  Lewis,  which  embroiled  the  greateft  part 
of  Europe,  the  republic  of  Genoa  adhered  wifely  to  a 
neutrality,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  peace  and  com- 
merce, while  the  dominions  of  their  neighbour,  Viftor 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  underwent  all  the  calamities  of 
war.  In  1713,  Charles  VI.  fold  the  marquifate  of  Finale 
to  the  republic  for  a confiderable  fum  of  money.  In  1743, 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  having  at  the  treaty  of  Worms  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  all  her  rights  to  the  town  and  mar- 
quifate of  Finale,  and  demanding  that  the  Genoefe  fhould 
deliver  up  the  marquifate,  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Naples;  and,  in  1745,  declared  war 
againll  the  king  of  Sardinia  who  had  made  himfelf  matter 
of  a great  part  of  the  itate  ; feveral  Genoefe  ports  were 
bombarded  by  an  Englifh  fleet ; and  the  Imperialifts  feized 
upon  the  city  of  Genoa  ; but  after  a dreadful  daughter  on 
both  tides,  they  were  again  driven  out  by  the  inhabitants  ; 
and,  in  1747,  mifearried  in  their  attempt  to  recover  it.  The 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  reftored  its  tranquillity. 
The  ancient  nobility  confiit  of  28  families,  whom  Andrew 
Doria,  in  1528,  feparated  from  all  the  reft,  and  declared  to 
be  only  capable  of  holding  the  chief  offices  and  dignity  of 
doge  ; all  the  oth  >r  inhabitants  being  reduced  by  him  to  the 
clais  of  commoners.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  found  necef- 
fary  to  create  other  nobility.  The  nobility  of  Genoa  were 
allowed  to  keep  manufactures  of  velvet,  filk,  and  cloth  ; 
to  farm  the  duties,  and  to  have  ftiares  in  merchant  veffels  ; 
but  all  other  bufinefs  and  handicrafts  were  forbidden.  The 
form  of  government  in  this  republic  was  ariltocratical ; the 
thief  being  called  doge.  This  government  continued  till 


the  year  1798,  when  the  French  form  was  chofen,  and  the' 
new  ftyle  aftumed  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  confirmed  by 
the  more  recent  treaty  of  February  1801.  The  troops  of 
this  ftate,  including  the  militia,  may  amount  to  about 
30,000  ; and  the  fleet,  anciently  fo  celebrated  for  its  vic- 
tories over  the  Saracens,  the  Pifans,  the  V enetians,  Spaniards, 
and  Turks,  and  for  maintaining  during  a long  period  aeon- 
liderable  dominion  over  Sardinia,  Corfica,  Malta,  Majorca, 
Minorca,  Candia,  Cyprus,  and  many  other  places  in  and 
near  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago,  and  even  the 
Black  fea,  the  Crimea  and  other  parts,  is  now  reduced  to  a 
few  gallies. 

Genoa,  or  Jantia , frequently,  though  corruptly,  called 
by  the  Latin  writers  Januta,  is  the  capital  of  the  country 
deferibed  in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  fitnated  partly  on 
a level  llrand  near  the  lea,  and  in  part  rifes  gradually  to  the' 
top  of  the  hill.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  defended  towards  the  land  by  a double  wall.  Several 
baftions  are  erected  along  the  fea-ffiore,  on  rocks  which 
appear  above  the  water.  The  ftreets  are  in  general  narrow, 
but  clean  and  well  paved  ; two  of  which,  called  the  “ Strada 
Nuova”  and  “ Strada  Baibi,”  are  filled  with  magnificent 
palaces,  fronted  with  marble.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop. 
The  cathedral  is  built  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  and  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble  ; in  the  trealury  is  preferved  a 
curious  hexagonal  difh,  faid  to  be  made  of  a Jingle  emerald, 
found  at  Csefarea  in  the  time  of  the  Crufades,  which  the 
Genoefe  received  as  their, ffiare  of  the  plunder.  Befides  the 
cathedral,  it  contains  32  pariffi  churches,  fome  of  which  are 
magnificent,  and  adorned  with  fculptures  and  pictures  by 
the  belt  mailers.  The  doge’s  palace  is  large,  without  deco- 
ration, except  two  llatues  of  John  Andrew  Doria,  and 
Andrew  Doria,  larger  than  life,  at  the  entrance.  The 
arfenal  contains  arms  for  34,000  men,  models  for  bridges, 
the  armours  worn  by  a number  of  the  Genoefe  women  in 
the  crufades,  a ffiield  containing  120  piftols,  made  by 
Julius  Caffar  Vacche,  for  the  purpofe  of  affaffinating  the 
doge  and  fenate  at  one  time.  Other  public  buildings  are 
the  Albergo,  which  ferves  as  a poor-houle,  and  houfe  of 
correction,  where  is  a beautiful  relievo,  the  Virgin  fupport- 
ing  a dead  Chrift,  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  afiumption 
of  the  Virgin,  in  white  marble,  by  Puget,  an  inimitable 
piece  of  fculpture  ; a large  hofpital  for  tke  fick  of  all 
nations  and  religions ; the  confervatory,  for  educating  and 
portioning  300  poor  girls ; and  a great  number  of  palaces 
belonging  to  the  nobility  ; and  the  number  of  convents  for 
men  and  women  is  reckoned  to  be  69.  Such  was  the  ftate 
of  Genoa  before  the  late  revolution  ; what  devaftation  it  has 
buffered  by  its  new  matters,  we  are  not  able  to  fay.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  fiege  in  1799  was  very  dellruCtive.  The 
harbour  is  large  and  deep,  but  expofed  to  the  fouth-weft 
wind  ; but  it  has  a mole  for  the  fecurity  of  gallies  and  fmall 
veffels  ; neverthelefs  the  city  is  much  expofed  to  a bombard- 
ment. The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  80,000. 
N.  lat.  44°  25'.  E.  long.  8°  58'. 

Genoa  Bar,  a reef  of  rocks,  extending  fome  miles  from 
the  north  coaft  of  the  iiland  of  Bahama.  N.  lat.  26°  20'. 
V/.  long.  79  36'. 

Genoa  Balfam,  in  Medicine , the  name  of  a famous  com- 
pofition,  called  alfo  the  balfam  of  P quapendente.  Its  great 
virtues  are  the  curing  pains  in  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  allaying  the  violent  pains  in  the  bowels,  to  which  many 
women  are  fubjeCt  after  delivery.  The  prefeription  is  given 
at  large  in  Velfcius,  but  the  medicine  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

GENOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Stura  ; three  miles  N.  E.  of  Savigliano. 

GENOLEIAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
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ike  Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dikri&  or 
Alais;  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Alais.  The  place  contains  1,502, 
and  the  canton  9,579  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  195  kilio- 
xnetres,  in  13  communes. 

GENOPLESIUM,  in  Botany,  from  yew,  a genus,  and 
'rXticjov,  nearly  akin,  indicating  its  great  affinity  to  Prafophyl- 
lum,  another  new  orchidean  genus  of  Mr.  Brown’s.  I he 
name  is  but  too  expreffive  of  many  genera  recently  eftablifhed, 
iufomuch  that  it  is  wonderful  no  writer  has  hit  upon  it  be- 
fore. Brown  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  319.  Clafs  and  order, 
Gynemdr'ta  Monandria.  Nat.  Ord.  0 r chide  a. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  riagent,  helmet -like  in  front, 
its  two  lower  or  pofterior  leaves  longer  and  fpreading.  Cor . 
Petals,  (inner  calyx-leaves  of  Mr.  Brown, ) attached  below 
to  the  column.  Nedlary,  or  lip,  aicending,  undivided, 
hooded  at  the  bafe,  without  a fpur.  Style , or  column, 
cloven  half  way  down,  without  any  lateral  membranous  feg- 
ments,  in  which  lafl  particular  alone  it  differs  from  Prafo- 
johyllum.  Anther  parallel  to  the  fligma,  permanent,  its  cells 
clofe  together.  Maffes  of  pollen  not  obferved.  The  only 
fpecies  is 

G.  Baueri,  feen  by  Mr.  Brown  growing  near  Port  Jack- 
Con,  New  South  Wales,  but  the  above  character  was  drawn 
up  by  him  from  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer’s  coloured  figure. 

GENOSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Otranto  ; 10  miles  S.  E.  of  Otranto. 

GENOVESI,  Anthony,  in  Biography , a man  of  letters, 
and  philofopher,  was  born  of  parents  of  very  moderate  cir- 
cumftances,  at  Caftiglione,  a fmall  town  in  the  diftridl  of 
Salerno,  in  the  year  1712.  He  was  intended  for  the  church, 
and  received  an  education  fuitable  to  the  purpofe.  An  early 
attachment  to  the  daughter  of  a neighbouring  peafant  in- 
duced his  father  to  place  him,  at  a diftance  from  home,  under 
the  care  of  a lay  ecclefiakic,  who  was  an  able  claffical  fcho- 
lar,  as  well  as  deeply  fkilled  in  theology  and  jurifprudence. 
Here  the  young  man  made  fuch  progrefs  in  learning  as 
aitonifhed  all  about  him.  His  refolution  to  marry  the  objedl 
of  his  love  created  in  him  a zeal  mid  diligence  that  fuiv 
mounted  all  difficulties  ; before,  however,  he  was  in  a fitua- 
tion  to  maintain  a wife,  fhe,  at  the  irrigation  of  his  father, 
married.  This  difappointment  made  him  refolve  to  devote 
jhimfelf  to  the  church,  and  he  was  in  due  time  confecrated 
a prieft,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  archbifnop  of 
Conza.  Unfortunately  for  Genovefi  the  prelate  died,  which 
made  him  repair  to  Naples,  to  follow  the  practice  of  the 
law,  an  employment  highly  lucrative  in  that  city.  He  was 
foon  diffatisfied  with  his  bufinefs,  and  after  diligently  flu- 
dying the  elements  of  modern  and  ancient  philofophy,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  extraordinary -profeffor  of  mctaphyfics. 
He  began  his  lectures  in  November  1741,  and  his  fchool 
was  crowded  with  pupils ; the  boldnefs  of  his  manner,  and 
the  novelty  of  many  parts  of  his  fyftem,  excited  his  enemies, 
who  accufed  him  net  only  of  infidelity,  but  of  opening  the 
door  of  free-thinking  in  Italy ; merely,  it  is  faid,  becaufe 
he  recommended  the  works  of  Galileo,  Grotius,  and  New- 
ton. His  friends,  however,  powerfully  fupported  him, 
and  by  the  influence  of  Galiani,  the  dire&or  of  the  Neapo- 
litan univerfities,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  pro- 
feffor  of  ethics,  which  afforded  him  ample  field  for  combat- 
ing the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  fchools.  The 
principle  of  his  fyflem  was,  that  the  happinefs  of  man  is  the 
only  obiedt  of  the  philofophieal  dodlrine  of  morals,  and  he 
deduced  his  duties  from  analytical  coniiderations.  He  in- 
terwove in  his  ledlures  the  hiftory  of  the  human  paffions, 
Vol.  XVI. 
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and  enlivened  them  by  a boldnefs  and  fpirit  peculiarly  his  own, 
He  compofed  a new  fyftem  of  logic,  which  he  dictated  in 
his  ledtures,  and  which  was  afterwards  publiihed  in  1745, 
under  the  title  of  “ Elementorum  Artis  Logico-criticae, 
l.ibri  quinque.”  This  might  be  eonfidered  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  metaphyfics,  the  firll  part  of  which  had  been 
publifhed  before  this  period,  but  the  fecond  and  third  parts 
made  their  appearance  in  the  years  1747 — 17511  In  1748, 
he  put  up  for  the  vacant  chair  of  theology,  but,  as  this  was 
always  connedled  with  the  epifcopal  dignity,  he  was  imme- 
diately regarded  as  unfit  for  fo  high  an  offiae  in  the  church, 
on  account  of  his  heretical  notions.  His  enemies  now  dif- 
covered  the  moft  ferious  and  alarming  dodlrines,  in  the  pub- 
lifhed and  unpublilhed  pieces  of  which  he  had  been  the 
author.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  renounce  the  fcience 
of  theology,  and  to  fupprefs  fome  valuable  works  on  thib 
fubjedt.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  political  economy, 
and  in  a few  years  he  not  only  made  himfelf  maker  of  every 
thing  deferving  of  notice  on  this  fcience,  but  ftruck  out  fome 
new  lights.  He  publifhed,  in  1753,  the  firlt  fruits  of  his  re- 
fearches,  entitled  u Effays  on  Agriculture,  with  confidera- 
tions  on  the  true  Qbjedl  of  the  Sciences.”  He  waa  now,  at 
the  inftance  of  his  friend  Intieri,  made  profeffor  of  political 
economy,  with  a confiderable  falary.  The  office  had  been 
inflituted  folely  for  him,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  ledlures 
fliould  always  be  delivered  in  the  Italian  language,  a circuuw 
fiance,  at  that  time,  wholly  unknown  at  Naples.  His 
ledlure  room  was  crowded,  and  in  a fhort  fpace  of  time  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a kill  larger  place  for  the  difplay  of  his 
talents,  which  alfo  was  isfufficient  to  contain  all  who  came 
to  be  benefited  by  his  inkrudlions.  His  chief  and  avowed 
objedl  was,  while  he  taught  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, to  infpire  the  Neapolitan  youth  with  the  focial  and 
civil  virtues,  and  above  all  with  a public  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
without  which  no  nation,  he  contended,  could  attain  to  that 
height  of  profperity  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.  He  caufed 
to  be  tranflated  Carey’s  Hikory  of  the  Enghfh  Trade  into 
the  Italian,  and  then  publifhed  it  with  ufeful  notes.  After 
this  he  pointed  out  in  a fhort  treatife  the  caufes  of  the 
decline  and  negleft  of  agriculture  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  1765  he  publifhed  another  work,  in  which  he  examined 
the  quekion,  “ Why  countries,  the  moft  fruitful  by  nature, 
are  often  expofed  to  the  miferies  of  fcarcity.”  He  was 
author  of  many  other  Works,  but  his  mailer-piece  was  the 
“ Italian  Syflem  of  Morality,”  of  which  the  firll  part  was 
publifhed  in  the  year  1767,  under  the  title  of  “ Dicofyna.” 
His  health  now  gave  way,  and  he  was  unable  to  profecute  his 
ftudies,  and,  in  1768,  he  was  obliged  to  difcontinue  his  lec- 
tures, and  in  the  following  year  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  had  attained,  as  a man  of 
fcience,  a very  high  reputation,  and  his  moral  character  was 
in  every  refpedl  worthy  of  a true  philofopher.  He  poffeffed  a 
moft  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  a defire  to  extend  its  dominion, 
in  which  he  was  aware  the  happinefs  of  his  fellow-creatures 
was  deeply  concerned.  ic  He  was,”  fays  his  biographer, 
“ an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  injuflice  and  deception  : his 
countenance  difplayed  cheerfulnefs,  tranquillity,  and  invin- 
cible courage.  He  was  too  proud  to  floop  to  flattery  in 
order  to  become  rich,  and  was  contented  with  a very  mode- 
rate income.”  He  died  poor,  and  would  have  been  in 
diftreffed  cireumftances  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  had 
not  the  fovereign  fupported  him  unfolicited.  He  was  held 
in  high  eflimation  by  pope  Benedict  XIV.  and  many  of  the 
cardinals  ; and  by  inspiring  in  the  breafts  of  his  pupils  an 
ardent  love  of  their  country,  with  a well  regulated  zeal  for 
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its  belt  interefts,  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  them  to 
offices  of  diftindtion,  which  they  filled  with  honour  to  them- 
felves,  and  high  advantage  to  the  belt  interefts  of  the  Hate. 
Gen.  Biog. 

GENOUILLAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Creufe  ; nine  miles  W.  of  Bouffac. 

GENOUILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente  ; io  miles  W.  of  Jean  d’Angely. 

GENOWI,  a town  of  Africa;  fix  miles  N.  of  Sen- 
naar. 

GENSAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  ; nine  miles  S.  E.  of  Li'oourne. 

GENS  D’ARMES.  See  Gendarmes. 

■ GENSERIG,  in  Biography,  a famous  king  of  the  Van- 
dals, fucceeded  his  brother  Gonderic  in  his  Spanilh  domi- 
nions in  the  year  428.  He  had  already  fignalized  his 
courage  and  fkill  in  war,  and  was  enured  to  toil  and  hard- 
fhips  of  every  kind.  Soon  after  his  fuccefiion  he  invaded 
Africa,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  and  made  himfelf  mafter 
«f  the  greater  part  of  the  country  on  the  fea-coaft.  The 
perfecution  of  the  Donatilts  was  an  event  highly  favourable 
to  the  defigns  of  Genferic.  Seventeen  years  before  he  had 
landed  in  Africa,  a public  conference  was  held  at  Carthage 
by  order  of  the  magiftrate,  which  ended  in  a molt  fevere 
perfecution.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  Genferic,  himfelf 
a Chriftian,  but  an  enemy  of  the  orthodox  faith,  avowed 
him: elf  the  vindicator  of  the  rights  of  the  Donatilts,  who, 
in  their  turn,  looked  up  to  him  as  their  deliverer,  from  whom 
they  might  reafonably  expect  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and 
opprefiive  edidts  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Genferic  obtained 
the  molt  fignal  victories  over  his  enemies,  but  notwithftand- 
■ing  his  fuccefs,  he  agreed  to  a treaty  with  the  emperor 
V dentinian,  whom  he  confented  to  leave  in  poffeftion  of  the 
three  Mauri  nnias.  He  delivered  to  the  Romans  his  own 
fon  Hunneric,  as  a hoftage  for  the  obfervance  of  his  treaty  ; 
but  they,  trailing  to  his  good  faith,  fent  back  the  youth. 
Genferic  abufed  this  indulgence  by  feizing  upon  the  city  of 
Carthage  in  439,  at  a time  when  the  empire  was  engaged  in 
a war  with  the  Goths.  From  Carthage  he  failed  with  a 
large  fleet,  and  landed  in  Sicily.  He  ravaged  almoft  the 
whole  of  that  Hand,  and  made  avail  booty,  but  was  unable 
to  effedt  the  con  quell  of  Palermo.  fThe  objedt  of  this 
prince  was  to  render  himfelf  formidable  by  fea  ; and  he  fuc- 
ceeded fo  completely,  that  the  eallern  and  weilern  emperors, 
Theodofius  and  Valentinian,  thought  it  neceffary  to  join 
againll  him.  They  fitted  out  a powerful  fleet,  with  a large 
army,  deftmed  for  the  recovery  of  Africa  ; but  Genferic 
deluded  them  by  propofals  of  accommodation,  and  the 
irruotion  of  the  Huns  obliged  Theodofius  to  recal  his 
forces.  When  Maximus  afeended  the  weilern  throne,  he 
compelled  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valentinian  III.,  to 
marry  him  ; fhe  in  a ihort  time  fecretly  applied  for  the  dan- 
gerous aid  of  Genferic  to  free  her  from  his  tyranny.  He, 
feizing  the  occafion,  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
with  a numerous  fleet ; and  in  the-  conteil  Maximus  was 
(lain,  which  afforded  Genferic  an  opportunity  of  marching 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  almoft  without 
oppofition.  For  fourteen  days  the  city  was  abandoned  to 
all  the  licentioufhefs  of'  a barbarian  foldiery  ; and  on  his 
return  he  carried  away  an  immenfe  quantity  of  treafure, 
hefides-  multitudes  of  ' captives,  chiefly  of  the  female  fex, 
among  whom  were  the  emprefs- and  her  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  he  married^  to  his  fon  Hunneric  ; and  after  the 
lapfe  of  feveral  years,  he  reftored  the  other  and  her  mother 
tp. their  native  place. . Genferic  continued  to  annex  to  his 
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dominion  the  remaining  Roman  provinces  in  Africa;  and 
then  fent  a fleet,  confiding  of  fixty  gallies,  into  the  Italian 
fea,  which  was  deftroyed.  But  the  lofs  of  his  {hips  did 
not  prevent  him  from  renewing  his  ravages  on  the  coaft  of 
Italy,  till  his  power  received  a fevere  check  from  the  em- 
peror Majorian,  who  now  began  to  adl  on  the  offenfive,  and 
formed  the  fpirited  refolution  of  attacking  the  Vandals,  in 
Africa.  He  fitted  out  a formidable  fleet  for  the  purpofe, 
which  obliged  Genferic  to  fue  for  peace.  His  fuit  being 
rejedled,  he  fent  out  a fquadron,  which  coming  unawares 
upon  the  Roman  navy',  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena,  almoft  de- 
ftroyed it.  Peace  was  now  made  between  the  two  warriors, 
the  terms  of  which  were  obferved  till  the  death  of  Majo- 
rian, in  461.  After  this,  Genferic  prepared  to  repeat  his 
aggreftions,  and  he  again  ravaged  the  coafts  of  Italy  and 
Sicily',  and  even  took  poft’efiion  of  Sardinia.  He  extended 
his  hoftilities  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fre- 
quently indulged  in  adts  of  the  moft  brutal  atrocity.  At 
one  time  he  is  reported  to  have  maffacred  five  hundred  noble 
citizens  of  Zacynthus,  and  to  have  thrown  their  dead  bodies 
into  the  fea.  Leo,  the  eaftern  emperor,  refolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  free  his  dominions  from  this  terrible  fcourge,  and 
made  vaft  preparations  for  the  invafion  of  Africa.  The 
condudt  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Bafilifcus,  who 
might  have  extinguifhed  for  ever  the  kingdom  of  the  Van- 
dals, had  he  feized  the  moment  of  confternation,  and  boldly' 
advanced  to  the  capital.  Genferic  beheld  the  danger  with 
firmnefs,  and  eluded  it  with  his  veteran  dexterity.  He 
profeffed  himfelf  ready  to  fubmit  his  perfon  and  dominions 
to  the  will  of  the  emperor  ; but  requefted  a truce  of  five 
days  to  regulate  the  terms  of  his  fubmifiion.  Bafilifcus 
confented  to  the  fatal  truce  ; and  during  the  {hort  interval, 
the  wind  became  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  Genferic. 
He  manned  his  largeft  {hips  of  war  with  the  braveft  of  the 
Vandals  and  Moors  ; and  they  towed  after  them  many  large 
barks  filled  with  combuftible  materials.  In  the  obfeurity  of 
the  night  thefe  deftrudtive  veffels  were  impelled  againff  the 
unguarded  and  unfufpedting  fleet  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  foon  awakened  to  a fenfe  of  their  inftant  danger, 
“ Their  clofe  and  crowded  order,”  fays  the  hiftorian, 
“ aflifted  the  progrefs  of  the  fire,  which  was  communicated' 
with  rapid  and  irrefiftible  violence;- and  the  noife  of  the 
wind,  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  the  diffonant  cries  of  the 
foldiers  and  mariners,  who  could  neither  command,  nor  obey', ... 
increafed  the  horror  of  the  nodturnal  tumult,”  Bafilifcus 
returned  inglorioufly  to  Conftantinople  with  the  remainder 
of  his  fhattered  fleet ; and  thus  the  fruits  of  all  this  mighty 
effort  were  loft.  Genferic  put  to  fea,  recovered  Sardinia, . 
which  had  been  taken  from  him,  reduced  Sicily  and  all  the 
Hands  between  Italy  and  Africa,  and  became  a greater 
terror  to  the  empire  than  ever.  In  476,  he  made  a peace 
with  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy',  to  whom  he  reftored  Sicily, 
but  on  condition  of  receiving  tribute.  The  emperor  Zeno 
likewife  relinquithed  to  him  and  his  fucceffors  all  claims  to 
the  African  provinces.  Genferic  died  in  the  year  477.  In  • 
his  early  youth  he  had  renounced  the  orthodox  communion; 
and  as  an  apoftate  he  could  neither  grant  nor  expedt  a 
fincere  forgivenefs.  He  was  exafperated  to  find  that  the 
Africans,  who  had  fled  before  him  in  the  field,  {till  prefumed 
to  difpute  his  will  in  fynods  and  churches  ; and  his  ferocious  , 
mind  was  incapable  of  fear,  or  of  compaffion.  His  catholic 
fubjedts  he  oppreffed  with,  intolerant  laws,  and  arbitrary 
punifhments.  The  language  of  Genferic.  was  furious  and 
formidable;  the  knowledge  of  his  intentions  might  juftify 
the  moft  unfavourable  interpretation  of  his  adiions ; and 
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the  Arians  were  reproached  with  the  frequent  executions 
which  ftained  the  palace,  and  the  dominions  of  the  tyrant, 
Gibbon.  Univer.  Hilt. 

GENTIAH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  the 
country  of  Adam;  370  miles  E.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  25°  10'. 
E.  long.  92’’  10'. 

GENTIAN,  in  Gardening , the  common  name  of  a large 
hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  which  has  a root  that 
affords  an  extremely  flrong  bitter.  See  Gentiana. 

GENTIANA,  in  Botany , <yi mown  of  tlie  Greeks, 
named  after  Gentius,  a king  of  Illyria,  who  is  faid  to  have 
difcovered  it,  or  at  leaf!  to  have  firft  experienced  its  virtues 
as  a cure  for  the  plague,  which  infefled  his  army.  Gentian, 
or  Fell-wort.  The  latter  name,  we  prefume,  is  derived  from 
fel,  gall,  alluding  to  its  extreme  bitternefs,  and  not  from 
fell,  the  north-country  appellation  of  a mountain.  It  there- 
fore ought  to  be,  as  Gerarde  writes  it,  Fel-wort. — Linn. 
Gen.  126.  Schreb.  175.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1331.  Mart. 
Mill.  Di6l.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  284.  .Tuff.  141.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  109.  Gasrtn.  t.  114.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Digynia.  ( M onogynia  ; Lamarck.)  Nat.  Ord.  Rotaceee, 
Linn.  Gentiana,  fluff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,  oblong, 
acute,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  tubular  in 
the  lower  part,  without  pores  ; in  the  upper  five-cleft,  re- 
gular, various  in  form  and  diredlion,  withering.  Stam.  Fi- 
laments five,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  connedled 
with  its  tube  ; anthers  oblong,  fimple,  fometimes  united 
into  a cylinder.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  or  oblong, 
cylindrical,  as  long  as  the  ftamens  ; ftyles  none  ; fligmas 
two,  ovate,  recurved.  Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  roundifh, 
pointed,  Lightly  cloven  at  the  fummit,  of  one  cell  and  two 
concave  indexed  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  flattifh. 
Receptacles  two,  affixed  longitudinally  to  each  valve. 

Effi  Ch.  Corolla  tubular  at  the  bafe,  deflitute  of  necta- 
riferous pores.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves, 
with  many  feeds. 

Obf.  The  figure  of  the  fruit  is  conflant,  but  the  corolla 
is  very  different  in  different  fpecies,  being  either  wheel- 
ffiaped,  bell-ffiaped,  or  funnel-fhaped.  In  fome  there 
are  fmall  intermediate  fegments,  in  others  a fringe  to 
the  corolla  ; in  fome  it  is  plaited,  in  others  plain.  A few 
fpecies  have  a four-cleft  tetrandrous  flower  ; but  the  remark 
in  Linn.  Gen.  176,  that  there  is  a fpecies  with  three  addi- 
tional parts  of  the  flower,  alludes  to  Chlora,  once  reckoned 
a Gentiana.  Linnseus  has  erafed  the  line  from  his  own  copy, 
and  his  editors  might  eafily  have  made  the  fame  corredlion. 
G.  lutea,  and  fome  others,  however,  have  frequently  a fu- 
perabundance  of  divifions  and  ftamens  in  a few  of  their 
bloffoms. — The  upper  part  of  the  germen  fo  much  refembles 
a ftyle,  that  Lamarck  has  perhaps  offered  no  great  vio- 
lence to  nature,  or  the  Limuean  fyftern,  in  confidering  it 
fuch. 

This  very  noble  and  beautiful  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
is  chiefly  of  alpine  origin,  where  the  lovely  blue  flowers  of 
many  fpecies  enamel  the  turf  in  a molt  fplendid  manner. 
Moll  are  perennial,  fome  few  annual.  All  are  intenfely 
bitter  in  flavour,  efpecially  the  roots  of  the  larger  perennial 
kinds,  G.  luted)  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  156,  which  is  the 
officinal  Gentian  ; purpurea , FI.  Dan.  t.  50,  which  is  the 
Curfuta  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ; pannor.ica,  Jacq. 
Auftr.  t.  136  ; punBata,  ibid.  app.  t.  28  ; and  campanula/a, 
t.  29.  Thefe  are  fcarcely  even  feen  in  gardens,  except  the 
firft,  which  is  not  eafily  eftablifhed  ; but  few  plants  are  more 


ftately  and  ornamental.  The  North  American  G./apona - 
ria,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1039  ; and  the  alpine  afclepiadea, 
t.  1078,  are  both  very  handfome,  and  we  have  found  the  latter 
thrive  for  many  years  in  a bed  of  peat,  earth  and  loam,  as 
well  as  on  its  native  mountains.  See  Curt.  Mag. — G.  acaulis. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  52.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1594,  is  one  of  the  moil 
common  in  gardens,  but  requires  rather  a pure  air.  G.  very 
na,  nearly  allied  to  it  in  habit  and  beauty,  fee  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  493,  though  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Durham,  and 
abundant  on  the  Swifs  and  Italian  Alps,  will  fcarcely  live  in 
a garden  at  all.  G.  Pucumonanthe,  ibid.  t.  20,  found  on 
turfy  heaths  in  many  places,  is  likewife  very  handfome,  and 
rather  impatient  of  culture.  We  have  never  feen  the  cul- 
ture of  the  annual  kinds  attempted ; fuch  are  nivalis, 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  896  ; Amarella,  t.  236 ; and  campejlris , 
t.  237. 

Linnaeus  was  by  no  means  well  acquainted  with  the  differ- 
ent ipecies  of  this  genus,  having  never  vifited  the  more 
fouthern  alps  of  Europe,  where  a' one  they  are  to  be  ftudied 
to  advantage.  Hence  his  verna  and  bavarica.  are  one  fpecies, 
and  he  confounded  with  lutea , which  he  feems  never  to  have 
leen,  or  at  leaft  to  have  afterwards  forgotten,  the  G.  flori- 
bus  terminantibus  diaphanis , Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  1 c6  ; G.  algida , 
Pallas.  Rolf.  t.  93.  Hence  the  erroneous  remark  under 
lutea,  “ petala  punftis  fparfis  creberrimis,  flava.”  There  is 
fome  doubt  whether.  G.  feptemfda,  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  1229,  be  the  fame  as  Pallas’s  t.  92.  f.  3.  In  the  former  the 
flower  appears  to  us  very  rarely,  if  ever,  with  more  than 
five  divifions,  nor  do  the  habits  of  the  two  figures  accord. 
Willdenow  has  fifty-fix  fpecies  of  Gentiana,  fome  of  which 
among  the  annual  kinds  we  are  not  able  to  determine  to  our 
fatisfablion.  • He  quotes  a monograph  by  Froelich,  which 
appears  to  have  great  merit,  but  which  has  not  come  to  our 
hands. — Six  fpecies  only  of  this  genus  are  wild  in  Britain, 
the  Chlora  and  Chironia  being  now,  with  the  greateft  poffible 
propriety,  feparated  from  it. 

Gentiana,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  hardy, 
herbaceous,  perennial,  flowery  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are  the  yellow  gentian  ( G.  lutea)  ; fpotted  flower- 
ed gentian  (G.  pun  8 at  a)  ; fwallow-wort -leaved  gentian  (G. 
afclepiadea)  ; and  the  dwarf  gentian,  or  gentianclla. 

Method  of  Culture. — In  the  three  firft  forts  it  is  eafily  ef- 
fected by  fowing  the  feeds  in  pots  foon  after  it  is  ripe,  as  when 
kept  till  fpring  it  will  not  fucceed  : the  pots  fliould  be  placed 
in  a ffiady  lituation,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  Some  ad- 
vife  their  being  fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  but  the  firft 
is  probably  the  beft  method.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  ap- 
pear, when  they  mull  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following  autumn  ; then  be 
carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  fo  as  not  to  break  or  in- 
jure their  roots  ; and  a lhady  border  of  loamy  earth  ffiould 
be  well  dug  and  prepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  they 
ihould  be  put  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  the  tops 
of  the  roots  being  kept  a little  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  earth  preffed  clofe  to  the  roots.  If  the  fol-, 
lowing  fpring  prove  dry,  they  ffiould  be  duly  watered  to  for- 
ward their  growth.  The  plants  may  remain  here  two  years, 
by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are 
defigned  to  grow,  removing  them  in  the  autumn  as  foon  as 
their  leaves  decay  ; great  care  being  taken  in  digging  them 
up  not  to  cut  orbreak  their  roots,  asthat greatly  weakensthem. 
They  require  afterwards  no  other  culture  but  to  dig  the  ground 
about  them  early  in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to  {hoot, 
and  in  the  fummer  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The 
roots  continue  many  years,  but  the  ftalks  decay  every  autumn  ; 
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the  fame  root*  not  flowering  two  years  together,  or  feldom 
oftener  than  every  third,  When  they  flower  ftrong,  they 
have,  however,  a fine  appearance  among  other  fimilar 
plants. 

In  refpeft  to  the  lafi:  fortlt  is  moftly  propagated  by  off- 
fets  or  parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  where  they  are 
to  remain  in  the  early  antumn  ; but  in  order  to  have  the  plants 
Sower  well,  they  fhould  not  be  often  tranfplanted  or  parted. 
And  they  are  alfo  capable  of  being  raifed  from  feeds  ma- 
naged in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  firfl:  kinds. 

All  thel'e  plants  fuccecd  the  molt  perfe&ly  in  mcift 
loamy  foils,  where  there  is  a degree  of  {bade  afforded. 

They  are  ufeful  as  ornamental  plants,  for  the  clumps,  bor- 
ders, and  quarters  of  pleafure-grounds ; tbofe  of  low 
growth  being  planted  towards  the  fronts,  and  the  latter  kinds 
more  backward  in  them. 

Gentiana,  Gentian , in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  root, 
which  is  the  only  medicinal  part  of  the  plant,  has  little  or 
no  fmell,  but  to  the  tafte  it  manifefts  great  bitternefs  ; a 
quality  which  is  extradted  by  aqueous,  fpirituous,  and  vinous 
menftrua,  though  not  in  fo  great  a degree  by  water  as  by 
fpirit ; and  the  extradl  of  this  root,  prepared  from  the 
watery  infufion,  is  lefs  bitter  than  that  made  from  the  fpiri- 
tuous tinfture.  Gentian  is  the  principal  bitter  now  employ- 
ed by  phyficians  ; and  as  the  intenfe  bitters  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  not  only  tonic  and  ftomacliic,  but  alfo  anthel- 
mintic, antifeptic,  emmenagogue,  antiarthritic,  and  febri- 
fuge, this  root  has  a better  claim  to  the  poffeffion  of  thefe 
poweis  than  moll  of  this  kind.  Many  difpeptic  complaints, 
though  arifing  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  are  more  effec- 
tually relieved  by  bitters  than  by  Peruvian  bark  ; and  hence 
may  be  inferred  their  fuperior  tonic  power  on  the  organs  of 
digeftion  ; but  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Cullen  (Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.) 
that  the  gentian,  joined  with  equal  parts  of  tormentil  or 
galls,  conftantly  fucceeded  in  curing  intermittents,  if  given 
in  fufficient  quantity.  As  a fimple  bitter  the  gentian  is  ren- 
dered more  grateful  to  the  ftomach  by  the  addition  of  an  aro- 
matic : and  for  this  purpofe  orange-peel  is  commonly  employ- 
ed. The  officinal  preparations  of  this  root  are,  the  “ in- 
fufum  gentian*  compofitum,’’  and  “ tinftura  gentian*  ccm- 
pofita,”  (Ph.  Lond.)  and  the  “ infufum  amarum,”  “vinum 
amarum,”  “ tindlura  amara,”  five  “ elixir  ftomachicum” 
(Ph.  Ed.)  which  latter  is  faid  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  be  the  fame 
as  Stoughton’s  elixir,  (fee  Stomachic  Elixir)  and  by  both 
Pharmacopoeias  the  extradl  is  directed.  The  “ compound  in- 
fufion”  is  prepared  by  taking  gentian  root  fliced  and  orange- 
peel  dried,  of  each  a dram,  of  frelh  lemon-peel  two  drams, 
and  boiling  water  twelve  ounces  ; and  macerating  for  an 
hour  in  a covered  veffel,  and  then  {training  the  liquor. 
For  the  “ tinfture,”  take  of  gentian  root  dried,  two  ounces, 
orange-peel  dried,  an  ounce,  cardamom  feed  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce,  and  proof  fpirit  two  pints ; macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  and  ftrain.  For  the  “ extract,’’  take  of  gentian- 
root  fliced,  a pound,  and  boiling  water,  a gallon  ; macerate 
for  twenty -four  hours;  then  boil  down  to  four  pints  ; ftrain 
the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a proper  confidence. 
The  extracts  are  made  into  pills,  with  or  without  aromatic 
additions.  Wines  and  malt  liquors  are  likewife  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  this  root  in  different  proportions.  An 
ounce  of  the  gentian  root,  the  fame  quantity  of  frefli  le- 
mon-peel, and  two  drams  of  long  pepper,  communicate  by 
maceration,  without  heat,  a grateful  warmth  and  bitternefs 
to  a quart  of  mountain.  There  is  an  Indian  gentian  brought 
from  America  by  the  Portuguefe,  of  a pale  yellowiffi  colour, 
jointed  and  marked  with  knots  and  circles  like  ipecacahuna, 
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more  intenfely  bitter  than  any  of  the  officinal  bitter  drugs. 
This  root  is  greatly  commended  in  obftinate  intermittents, 
and  other  diforders  ; a fcruple  is  faid  to  be  more  effeftual 
than  repeated  half  drams  of  bark. 

There  was  a mixture  of  henbase  root  brought  over  fome 
years  ago  with  the  common  gentian,  which  occafioned  vio- 
lent diforders,  and  in  fome  inftances  proved  fatal. 

This  root  is  of  a paler  colour  than  gentian,  and  its  longi- 
tudinal wrinkles  finer  and  clofer  ; the  poifonous  root,  when 
cut,  appears  white,  without  any  degree  ef  the  yellow  hue, 
which  is  deep  in  gentian  ; and  its  tafie  is  not  bitter,  but  mu- 
cilaginous. Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlv.  p.  240.  Lewis’s  Mat, 
Med.  Woadville’s  Mat.  Med. 

Gentian  Water.  See  Water. 

GENTIANAE,  the  forty-lixth  natural  order  of  plants  in 
Juffieu’s  fyftem,  or  the  thirteenth  of  his  eighth  clafs,  fo 
named  from  the  principal  genus  contained  in  it.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  eighth  clafs  is  Cotyledons  two.  Flowers  of  one 
petal,  inferted  below  the  germen,  regular  or  irregular.  Ca- 
lyx of  one  leaf.  Stamens  of  a definite  number,  inferted  into 
the  corolla,  and  ufually  alternate  with  its  divifions,  when 
they  agree  in  number.  Germen  fuperior,  fimple  ; ltyle  one, 
(fometimes  none  in  the  slpocinea,  with  a double  germen)  ; 
ftigraa  fimple  or  divided.  Fruit  fuperior,  confuting  either 
of  naked  feeds,  or  for  the  molt  part  enclofed,  either  in  a 
pulpy  or  a capfular  feed-veffel,  of  one  or  many  cells. 

The  characters  of  the  Gentians  are  thefe.  Calyx  divided, 
permanent.  Corolla  regular,  often  withering  before  it  falls, 
with  a limb  equally  divided,  whofe  fegments  agree  in  num- 
ber with  thofe  of  the  calyx  and  are  moll  commonly  five, 
fometimes  oblique.  Stamens  as  many,  inferted  into  the  mid- 
dle or  upper  part  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  incumbent.  Style 
one,  or  rarely,  by  fplitting,  double  ; ftigma  fimple  or  lobed. 
Capfule  fimple  or  of  two  parts,  of  two  valves,  and  one  or  two 
cells,  the  valves  indexed  at  the  margin,  involute  where 
there  is  but  one  cell,  flat  aiN  conftitutingthe  partition  where 
there  are  two.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  inferted  into  a mar- 
ginal receptacle  conceded  with  the  valves.  Stem  herba- 
ceous, rarely  fomewhat  fhrubby.  Leaves  oppofite,  moftly 
undivided  and  feffile  ; floral  ones  occafionally  fmaller,  re- 
fembling  bracteas,  the  flowers  in  fuch  cafe  becoming,  as  it 
were,  doubly  bracteated. — The  firfl:  feCtion  has  a fimple  cap- 
fule, of  one  cell,  and  contains  Gentiana,  Lita  of  Schreber 
( V ohiria  of  Aublet,)  Picrium  of  Schreber  ( Coutouhea  of  Au- 
blet),  Swertia  and  Chlora  ; the  fecond,  with  a fimple  cap- 
lule  of  two  cells,  contains  Exacum,  Lifianthus,  Myrmecia  of 
Schreber  ( Tachia  of  Aublet),  Chironia  and  Nigrina  ; the 
third  with  a didymous  or  two-lobed  capfule  of  two  cells, 
contains  only  Spigelia  and  Ophiorrhiza.  In  a fourth  fedion 
ftands  as  a kin  to  this  order,  by  itfelf,  Nicandra  of  Schreber  ( Po- 
talia  of  Aublet.)  The  plants  of  this  natural  order  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  intenfe  bitternefs,  and  confequent  fto- 
machic  virtues.  Their  flowers  are  ufually  beautiful,  either 
blue,  yellow  or  red,  fcarcely  white,  except  by  occalional 
variation  of  the  blue  or  red. 

GENTIANELLA,  in  Gardening , the  common  name  of 
the  dwarf  gentian,  and  which  properly  fignifies  the  little  gen- 
tian, which  has  a broad  leaf  and  large  flower.  See  Gentia- 

NA. 

GENTILE,  Gentilis,  a pagan,  or  perfon  who  adores 
falfe  gods.  The  Hebrews  applied  the  name  Cj’D.  gentes, 
nations , to  all  the  people  of  the  earth  who  were  not  Israelites 
or  Hebrews. 

Some  will  have  it  that  the  gentiles  were  thus  called  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  the  Jew's,  becaufe  the  latter  had  a pofitive 
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•?aw  to  obferre  in  matters  of  religion,  whereas  the  gentiles 
had  only  the  natural  law  : hence  they  are  called  “ gentiles, 
quia  funt  uti  geniti  Fuerunt,”  becaufe  they  rapiain  as  in  a Hate 
of  nature. 

The  Jews  apply  the  denomination  gentiles  much  as  the 
Chriftians  do  that  of  infidels.  St.  Paul  is  called  the  doftor, 
or  apojlle  of  the  gentiles,  which  appellation  he  firft  gave  him- 
felf,  Rom.  xi.  13.  “ As  I am  the  apoftle  of  the  gentiles, 

I magnify  mine  office.’’ 

The  calling  of  the  gentiles  to  Chriftianity  had  been  pre- 
dicted in  the  Old  Teftament,  as  it  was  accomplilhed  in  the 
New.  See  Pfal.  ii.  8.  Ifa.  ii.  Joel  ii.  29.  Malth.  viii.  11. 
xii.  iS.  ACts,  xi.  18.  xiii.  47,  48.xxviii.  28.  Rom.  i.  5.  iii. 
29.  xi.  12,  13.  25.  Eph.  ii.  n.  Rev.  xi.  2.  xxii.  2. 

Some  account  may  not  be  improperly  giver,  in  this  place  of 
the  ftate  of  Chriftianity  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Con- 
flantine’s  converfion.  The  oppofition  of  the  Jews  to  its 
reception  and  prevalence  appears  in  the  ACts  of  Apoftles,  and 
theepifties  of  the  New  Teftament.  Our  prefent  objeCt  is  to 
confider,  firft,  the  ftate  of  its  progrefs  in  gentile  countries, 
and  under  heathen  emperors,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
firft  century,  when  it  began  to  be  preached  among  the  gen- 
tiles, and  to  make  fome  progrefs  among  them,  to  the  period 
when  Conftantine  embraced  the  Chrilbian  religion  ; and,  fe- 
condly,  its  ftate  under  the  Chriftian  emperors,  and  their 
treatment  by  the  gentiles.  In  the  former  period,  we  find  from 
St.  Luke’s  account  in  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles  (ch.  xiv. 
19,  20  ch.  xvi.  19 — 24.)  that  St.  Paul  met  with  fome  diffi- 
culties in  preaching  the  gofpel  in  gentile  cities  ; but  no  impe- 
rial edicts  were  blued  againft  the  Chriftians,  before  that  of 
Nero  in  the  year  of  Chrift  64  or  65,  at  which  time  the  two 
apoftles,  Peter  and  Paul,  were  put  to  death.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  ten  perfecutions,  as  they  have  been  ufually 
reckoned,  which  the  Chriftians  fuffered  under  heathen  empe- 
rors, we  refer  to  the  article  Persecution.  Tnefe  perfecutions 
were  ordered  by  edidls  of  emperors,  beginning  with  Nero’s 
and  ending-  with  Dioclefian’s.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  Chriftianity  had  been  in  a ftate  of  perfection.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fecond  period,  in  313,  Conftan- 
tine and  Licinius  iffued  a law  or  edidl,  giving  liberty  to  all 
men,  Chriftians  and  others,  to  follow  that  way  of  worftiip 
which  ffiould  be  molt  agreeable  to  them.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  Conftantine  did  not  ftridlly  obferve  his  own  edift ; 
for,  according  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  by  various  me- 
thods, by  laws,  inftitutions,  rewards  and  encouragements,  he 
endeavouredto  rootouttheancient  religion,  and  to  promote  the 
Chriftian  doblrine.  Conceiving  that  neither  he  nor  the  Ro- 
man empire  could  be  fafe,  as  long  as  the  ancient  fu- 
perftition  fubfifted,  'he  openly  oppofea  the  gods  of  the  gen- 
tiles, and  their  worftiip,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare. 
After  the  death  of  Conftantine  in  the  year  337,  the  whole 
empire  was  divided  between  his  fons.  Conftaris,  with  whom 
his  brother  Conftantius  concurred,  palled  a law  in  341,  or- 
dering fuperftition  to  ceafe,  and  the  madnefs  of  facrificing 
to  be  abolilhed  ; under  the  menace  of  a proper  and  convenient 
punilhment.  This  law  was  followed  by  another  law  of 
Conftans  in  the  next  year,  342,  forbidding  the  demolition 
of  temples,  which  ftoed  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  Another  law,  which  was  the  firft  of  Conftantius,  and 
palled,  as  it  has  been  fuppofed,  in  the  year  353,  ordained 
that  in  all  places,  and  in  all  cities,  temples  Ihould  be  imme- 
diately Ihut  up,  and  that  the  people  fliouki  abftain  from  fa- 
crifices,  under  the  penalty  of  death  and  the  confifcation  of 
their  eftates  to  the  treafury.  The  fecond  law  of  Conftan- 
tius, in  the  fame  year,  prohibited  no&urnal  facrifices  ; and  a 
law,  publilhed  by  the  fame  emperor  in  the  year  356,  ap- 
pointed capital  punilhment  to  fuch  as  were  eenvifted  of  per- 


forming facrifices  or  worlhipping  images.  Three  other  laws 
of  Conftantius  were  alfo  publilhed  in  the  year  356  or 
with  the  penalty  of  death  againft  all  who  confulted  any  of 
the  mailers  of  divination,  who  are  enumerated  under  their 
feveral  titles  of  harufpices,  mathematicians,  Chaldssans,  ha- 
rioli,  augurs,  vates,  and  magicians.  The  emperor  Julian  fs 
well  known  for  his  zeal  in  favour  of  gentilifm,  and  for  his  in- 
jurious treatment  of  the  Chriftians.  At  his  acceffion  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe,  that  all  the  laws  of  preceding  Chriftian 
emperors  againft  gentilifm  and  its  rites,  were  abrogated, 
and  that  it  was  adlually  eftablifhed  by  imperial  edifts  ; vshilll 
Chriftians  were  deprived  of  magiftracy,  and  all  honours  and 
dignities,  as  well  as  alfo  of  equal  rights  of  citizenlhip.  The 
emperors  Jovian,  Valentinian,  and  Valens  were  Chriftians  ; 
and  they  encouraged  their  fubjedls  in  the  profefiion  of  Chrif- 
tianity, and  protected  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  them  by  Conftantine  : but  it  does  nut 
appear  that  during  this  period  any  new  laws  were  iffued 
againft  gentiles  and  their  facrifices.  Jovian,  indeed,  pub- 
lilhed a law  of  univerfal  toleration  ; and  Valentinian  was  re- 
markable for  the  moderation  of  his  government.  In  the  year 
381  was  iffued  a law  of  Theodofius,  with  the  joint  autho- 
rity of  Gratian,  and  the  younger  Valentinian,  enabling, 
that  apollates  from  Chriftianity  to  paganifm  Ihould  lofe  the 
power  of  making  a will.  This  law  was  after  wards  ratified, 
and  followed  by  other  laws  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  Valen- 
tinian the  Younger,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Theodofius  II., 
with  the  addition  of  other  claufes.  In  the  fame  year,  381, 
and  by  the  fame  authority,  was  enabled  a law,  for- 
bidding all  facrifices  in  the  way  of  divination,  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  in  the  temples  or  elfewhere,  upon 
the  pain  of  proscription.  By  another  law  of  Theodofius,  in 
the  following  year,  the  magnificent  temple  in  the  province  of 
Ofrhoene,  or  Edeffa,  was  allowed  to  be  open,  and  to  be  fre- 
quented, provided  no  facrifices  were  performed  there.  In 
385  Theodofius  publilhed  another  law,  forbidding  facrifices, 
efpecially  fuch  as  were  made  in  the  way  of  divination,  and 
for  difeovering  futurities,  upon  pain  of  death.  In  391  was 
publilhed  a law  of  Theodofius,  in  which  all  facrifices  of  inno- 
cent viclims,  and  aceefs  to  the  temples,  and  the  worlhip  of 
fenfelefs  images,  are  prohibited.  This  law  was  particularly 
defigned  for  Rome  and  Italy  ; and  in  the  fame  year  a fnni- 
lar  law  was  publilhed  for  Egypt,  forbidding  facrifices  and 
accefs  to  temples.  In  392  was  publilhed  a fevere  law  of 
Theodofius,  forbidding  to  men  of  all  ranks  every  kind  of 
heatheniih  worlhip  ; and  in  399  Arcadius  publilhed  a law 
for  deftroying  temples  in  country  places.  Several  other 
laws  were  publilhed  by  Theodofius  the  younger  againft  all 
Pagan  oblations  and  facrifices,  and  ordering  the  dellrudtion 
of  chapels,  temples,  and  confecrated  places.  Neverthelefs 
gentilifm  ftill  fub lifted.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  period  of  20  or  25  years,  from  the  death  of  C011- 
ftantius  to  the  acceffion  of  Theodofius,  or  thereabout,  is  re- 
markable for  the  mildnefs  with  which  the  gentiles  tvere 
treated,  and  the  few  laws  that  were  iffued  againft  them  ; and 
thefe  laws  againft  gentilifm  were  not  rigoroully  executed  ; 
but  many  gentiles  were  admitted  into  civil  offices  of  great  truft. 
and  profit ; and  many  inftances  occur,  which  evince  the  modera- 
tion of  Chriftian  magiftrates  under  Chriftian  emperors;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  true  both  with  refpedl  to  Chriftians  and  gentiles, 
that  all  wife  and  underftanding  men  of  every  febl  and  religion, 
recommended  moderation,  and  concurred  in  condemning  force 
and  compulfion  in  religious  matters.  See  more  on  this  lubjebt 
in  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  ix.  98 — 218. 

Gentile,  Gent'dis , in  the  Roman  JLazv  and  Hijlory,  a 
name  which  fometimes  expreffes  thofe  whom  the  Roman# 
otherwife  call  Barbarians  ; whether  they  were  allies  of  Rome, 
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or  not.  In  which  fenfe  the  word  occurs  in  Ammianws,  Au- 
foni"S,>  and  the  Notitia  Imperii. 

Gentilis  was  alfo  ufed,  in  a more  peculiar  fenfe,  for 
all  ftrangers,  or  foreigners,  not  fubjeft  to  the  Roman  empire  ; 
as  we  fee  in  the  T'neodofian  Code,  in  the  title  “ De  Nuptiis 
Gentilium  where  the  word  gentiles  Hands  oppofed  to  pro- 
vincials, or  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  word  is  likewife  ufed,  in  this  fenfe,  in  the  Greek  ; 
but  it  was  not  introduced  either  into  that,  or  the  Latin 
tongue,  till  after  Chriftianity  was  eftabliffied  ; .it  being  taken 
from  Scripture.  See  Esquire  and  Gentleman. 

GENTILESCHI,  Orazio,  in  Biography,  a painter,  born 
at  Pifa  in  1563.  His  parental  name  was  Lomi,  but  he  chofe 
to  adopt  that  of  his  maternal  uncle.  He  firft  learnt  the  ar  c 
under  his  half  brother  Aurelio  Lomi,  but  afterwards  ftudied 
at  Rome.  After  diftirjguiihing  himfelf  at  Florence,  Turin, 
and  Genoa,  he  puffed  to  Savoy  and  France,  and  thence  was 
invited  into  England  by  Charles  I.  who  gave  him  lodgings, 
and  a confiderable  falary  ; and  employed  him  in  painting  ceil- 
ings, &c.  at  Greenwich.  He  was  alfo  employed  by  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  at  York  Houfe,  on  a picture  of  him- 
felf and  his  family.  After  refiding  here  about  twelve  years, 
he  died  at  the  age  of  84.  in  1647.  The  clearnefs  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  ftyle  in  which  he  painted  may  be  feen  to  the 
greateft  perfection  in  a piddure  at  Hampton  Court  of  Jofeph 
and  Potiphar’s  wife.  He  made  king  Charles  a prefent  of 
a large  book  of  drawings,  and  was  defervedly  refpedled  and 
admired  for  his  abilities. 

Gentileschi,  Artemisia,  daughter  of  Orazio,  and 
his  pupil,  who  obtained  almoft  as  much  fkill  and  credit  as 
her  father.  She  followed  him  to  England,  where  {he  prac- 
tifed  in  portraits  with  great  fuccefs.  She  alfo  exercifed  her 
talents  inhiflorical  painting,  and  has  left  many  highly  credit- 
able works  behind  her. 

Her  picture  of  Judith  with  the  head  of  Hoiofernes  at  St. 
James’s  palace,  is  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  defign  as  her  father’s, 
but  though  very  flcilful,  is  not  fo  bright,  or  fo  finely  wrought 
as  his  pictures  ufually  are.  After  the  death  of  Orazio,  {he 
retired  to  Naples,  where  Graham  fays  (he  became  as  famous 
for  her  amours  as  for  her  {kill  in  painting.  She  died  in 
1642. 

GENTILI,  Alberico,  was  born  in  1550,  at  Caf- 
tel  S.  Genefio,  in  the  marche  of  Ancona.  He  ftudied 
the  Jaw,  and  took  his  degrees  at  the  univerfity  of 
Perugia,  and  was  pnetor  at  Afcoli,  when  his  father,  becom- 
ing a convert  to  the  reformed  religion,  determined  to  quit 
Italy,  ar.d  take  with  him  his  fons  Alberico  and  Scipio. 
The  former,  the  fubject  of  this  article,  came  to  England, 
and  in  1582  was  chofen  profeffor  of  jurifprudenee  in  the  uni- 
verfity of  Oxford,  which  he  held  with  much  reputation  till 
his  death  in  1608.  He  was  a man  of  great  learning,  and 
publiihed  various  works.  One,  entitled  “ Six  Dialogues  on 
the  Interpreters  of  Law,”  he  dedicated  to  his  patron  the 
earl  of  LeicCfter.  He  is  author  of  three  books  “ De  Jure 
belli,”  which  are  highly  applauded  by  Grotius  ;•  of  •three 
others  “ De  Legatianibus,”  and  feveral  trails  relative  to 
antiquities.  His  “ LeCtiones  Virgilianae”  prove  that  he 
had  cultivated  polite  literature  very  fuccefsfuby.  Bayle. 

Gentili,  Scipio,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1563,  and,  while  a child,  was  fent  to  Tubingen'  for  his 
education.  Here  he  diftingnifhed  himfelf  in  the ftudy  of  the 
daffies  and  jurifprudenee,  which  he  afterwards-  purified 
with  increajipg  fuccefs  - at  the  ■ univerfities  of  Wittemberg 
and  Leyden.  In  1589  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  at  Bafil, 
and  t ben  went  to  Wittemberg  as1 a public  expounder  of  t-he 
law.  Shortly  after  he  removed  to  Altdorf,  and  became  prin- 


cipal profeffor  of  law.  His  fame  extended  very  far,  and  he 
received  invitations  to  fettle  at  feveral  univerfities,  and  one  from 
pope  Clement  VIII.  to  fettle  at  Bologna,  which  he  declined. 

He  died  at  Altdorf  in  1616,  leaving  behind  him  many  works 
as  monuments  of  his  deep  erudition.  Thefe  were  after- 
wards colledle^i  and  printed  in  8 vols.  4to.  ; they  are  chiefly 
on  fubjeils  connetted  with  jurifprudenee.  As  a teacher,  his 
manner  was  clear  and  interefting.  He  was  a good  Latm 
poet,  and  tranflated  feveral  of  the  Pfalms,  and  the  firft  two 
cantos  of  Taflfo’s  Jerufalem.  Bayle. 

GENTILIS,  Gentilis,  was  born  at  Foligni,  in  Italy, 
about  the  year  1230.  He  ftudied  medicine  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Thaddeus  of  Florence,  with  great  diligence  and  re- 
putation, fo  that  on  his  return  to  his  native  place  he  was  re- 
garded by  his  fellow-citizens  as  the  firft  phyfician  of  the 
time  ; and  his  fame  foon  extended  through  Italy.  He  was 
alfo  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  commentators  upon  Avicenna, 
vvhofe  writings  were  then  held  in  high  veneration  in  molt  of 
the  univerfities  of  Europe.  Gentilis  died  at  Bologna  about 
the  year  1310,  and  left  ieveral  treatifes,  which  were  collefl- 
ed  and  publiflied  at  Venice,  in  four  volumes  folio,  in  1484, 
i486,  and  1492.  The  following  works  were  Jikewife  print- 
ed feparately : 1.  “ Expofitioaes  in  textu  Avicennas.” — > 
2.  “ De  Febribus,”  Venice,  148.;. — 3.  “ Expofitio  cum 
Comments  uEgidii  Monachi  Benediilmi  Libri  de  Judiciis 
Urinarum,  et  Libri  de  PuHibus.”  Ibid.  1494.- — 4.  “ Confi- 
lia  peregregia  ad  quaevis  morborum  totius  corporis  genera,” 
with  fome  other  trails,  Venice,  1503?— -5.  “ Quariiiones  et 
Trail  at  us  extravagantes.”  Ibid.  1520. — 6.  “ De  Lepra 
Trailatus.”  Ibid,  1536,  with  the  furgery  of  Dinus  de  Gar- 
bo.— 7.  “ De  proportionibus  Medicinarum,”  with  different 
differtations  upon  the  fubjeit  of  dofes  of  medicines  by  the 
mod  celebrated  phyficians,  Padua  1556,  See.  See  Eloy. 
Diil.  Hill. — Several  other  individuals  of  the  family  of  Gen- 
tilis were  diftinguiffied  for  their  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
the  Lienees. 

Gentilis,  John-Valentine,  was  born  at  Cofenza  in 
Calabria.  Educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  becoming  a convert  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  country,  and 
take  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  feveral  Italian  families  had  al- 
ready formed  a congregation.  His  enquiries  did  not  fto.p  by 
the  open  renunciation  of  papal  errors  ; he  became  diffatisfied 
with  the  orthodox  doilrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  required 
to  fubferibe  to  the  articles  of  faith  which  the  perfecutor  John 
Calvin  had  eftablifhed  againft  herefy,  to  which  a promife  was 
annexed,  never  to  do  any  thing,  dire&ly  or  indire&ly,  that 
fhould  controvert  the  doilrine  of  the  Trinity.  At  firft  Gen- 
tilis refufed  the  teft,  but  was  afterwards  prevailed  on  to  com- 
ply, dreading  probably,  in  cafe  of  his  refiftance,  a fimilar 
treatment  to  that  which  Servetus  had  experienced.  What 
his  hand  had  figned,  and  his  tongue  confeffed,  his  heart  ab- 
horred, and  in  private  he  did  not  fcruple  to  avow  the  truth, 
which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  magiftrates,  they  commit- 
ted him' to  prifon.  From  the  dungeon  he  attempted  to  ex- 
poftulate  with  his  perfecutors,  (hewing  the  inoffenfivenefs  of 
his  opinions,  but  their  hearts  were  fteeled  againft  the  Expli- 
cations of  a heretic,  till  he  offered  to  abjure  his  errors,  con- 
fented  to  throw  his  writings  into  the  fire,  and  take  an  oath  not 
to  quit  Geneva  without  leave  of  the  magiftrates.  Being  thus, 
in  a meafure,  freed  from  fufpicion,  and  feeling  confcious  that 
he  would  be  juftified  in  breaking  an  oath  which  had  been  ex- 
torted by  terror,  he  withdrew  (rom  the  city,  but  finding  no 
place  of  fafty  he  returned,  was  again  imprifoned,  but  in  a 
ffiort  time  liberated.  From  this  period  he  feems  to  have 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  and  we  find  him  at  Lyons,  in 
various  parts  of  Poland  and  G ermany,  in  Savoy,  and  at  laft 
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at  Bert),  where  he  was  accufed  of  herefy.  He  underwent  a 
long  and  tedious  trial,  and  being  convi&ed  of  obftinately 
oppugning  the  myftery  of  the  Trinity,  he  was  fentenced  to 
Jofe  his  Sead  This  fentence  was  carried  into  execution, 
but  death,  which,  at  a greater  didance,  feemed  fo  formida- 
ble to  him,  was  now  difarmed  of  his  terrors,  and  by  a manly 
fortitude  he  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  his  enemies,  who 
expected  that  his  mind  was  ill-adapted  to  fo  trying  a fcene  ; 
his  lalt  moments  were  probably  the  happieft  of  his  life.  He 
died  exulting  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  fuffering  for 
the  caufe  of  truth,  and  that  he  was  admitted  to  feal,  with 
his  blood,  the  dofilrine  of  the  fupremacy  and  unrivalled  glo- 
ry of  the  Father.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

GENTILITIA,  Sacra,  among  the  Romans.  See 
Sacra. 

GENTILITIUS,  an  epithet  ufed  by  fome  authors  to 
exprefs  difeafes  propagated  from  father  to  fon,  and  running 
through  whole  families  ; fuch  as  are  more  ufually  called  here- 
ditary diforders.  Such  are  the  gout  very  frequently,  and 
often  many  other9. 

GENTILLET,  Valentine,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Dauphine,  who  flouriflied  in  the  fixteenth  century.  He  had 
in  early  life  lludied  jurifprudence,  and  was  a civilian  by  pro- 
feflion.  He  was  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Touloufe, 
and  afterwards  a fyndic  of  the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  at 
one  period  of  his  life  he  was  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
Grenoble.  He  became  diitinguilhed  by  his  writings  againll 
popery,  but  by  the  edifils  publilhed  in  France  againft.  thole 
of  the  reformed  religion,  he  was  driven  into  exile.  His 
principal  works  are,  “ An  Apology  for  the  Proteftants,” 
which  went  through  feveral  editions  in  the  French,  and  was 
afterwards  tranfiated  into  Latin  and  enlarged,  under  the  title 
of  “ Apologia  pro  Chriilianis  Gallis  Religionis,  Evangelicas 
feu  Reformats,  qua  docetur  hujus  Religionis  fundamenta 
in  Sacra  Scriptura  jafta  effe  and  “ Le  Bureau  du  Concile 
de  Trente,  & c.”  This  was  printed  in  French  in  1586,  and 
in  the  fame  year  a Latin  tranfiation  of  it  was  publifhed,  which 
was  frequently  reprinted  at  different  places.  Its  defign  is  to 
{hew  that  many  of  the  decrees  of  that  council  were  contrary 
to  the  ancient  councils  and  canons.  He  was  author  alfo  of 
44  Anti-machiavel,”  and  the  “ Anti-focinus.”  Bayle. 

GENTIMANETOL1R,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooflan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Cuddalore. 

GENTIOUX.  et  Paxliek,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftri of  Aubuffon  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Felletin.  The 
place  contains  907,  and  the  canton  6,507  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  327I  kiliometres,  in  8 communes.  - 

GENTLE  Pit  Ore,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by 
our  miners  in  Suffex,  to  a kind  of  iron  ore  found  in 
confiderable  plenty  in  that  county',  and  very  readily  running 
in  the  fire,  though  not  over  rich  in  metal.  It  is  a ftrong 
fubftance,  and  lies  in  feveral  parts  of  that  county  in  form  of 
a.  moderate'y'thick  ftratum.  It  is  of  a dufley  brown  colour, 
and  in  fome  places  much  paler  than  in  ethers.  It  has  al- 
ways a great  number  of  glittering  fpangles  in  it,  and 
very  often  contains  foffile  {Bells,  and  other  extraneous  fub- 
ftances  in  it. 

GENTLEMAN,  a perfonof  good  family,  or  descended 
of  a family  which  has  long  borne  arms,  the  grant  of  which 
adds  gentility'  to  a man’s  family. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  gentilhomme,  or  rather 
of  gent'll,  fine , fajhionable , or  becoming  ; and  the  Saxon  mon , 
q.  d.  honejhis,  or  honefo  loco  natuS.  The  fame  lignification 
has  the  Italian  gentilhuomo,  and  the  Spanilh  hidalgo,  or  hijo- 
dalgo,  that  is,  the  fon  of  fomebodyy  or  of  a perfon  of  note. 
If  we  go  farther  back,  we  fliall  find  gentleman  originally 


derived  from  the  Latin  gentilis  homo,  which  was  ufed  among 
the  Romans  for  a race  of  noble  perfons,  of  the  fame  name, 
born  of  free  or  ingenuous  parent*,  and  whofe  anceftors  had 
never  been  flaves,  or  put  to  death  by  law.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
his  Topics,  “ gentiles  funt,  qui  inter  fe  eodem  Cunt  nomine  ab 
ingenuis  oriundi,  quorum  majorum  nemo  fervitutem  fervivit, 
qui  capite  non  funt  diminuti,  &c.”  Some  hold  that  it  was 
formed  from  gentile,  i.  e. pagan  ; and  that  the  ancient  Franks, 
who  conquered  Gaul,  which  was  then  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  were  called  gentiles  by  the  natives,  as  being  yet  hea- 
thens. Others  relate  that  towards  the  decleniion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  recorded  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  there 
were  two  companies  of  brave  foldiers  ; the  one  called  gen- 
tilium,  and  the  other  feutariorum  ; and  that  it  was  hence  we 
derived  the  names  gentleman  and  efquire.  This  fentiment  is 
confirmed  by  Pafquier,  who  fuppofes  the  appellation  gentiles 
and  ecuyers  to  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  Roman 
foldiery  ; it  being  to  the  gentiles  and  feutarii,  who  were  the 
bnveft  of  the  foldiery,  that  the  principal  benefices  and  por- 
tions of  lands  were  afiigned.  (See  Benefice.)  The 
Gauls  obferving,  that  during  the  empire  of  the  Romans, 
the  feutarii  and  gentiles  had  the  bell  tenements,  or  appoint- 
ments of  all  the  foldiers  on  the  frontiers  of  the  provinces, 
became  infenfibly  accuftomed  to  apply  the  fame  names,  gen-- 
tilhommes,  and  ecuyers,  to  fuch  as  they  found  their  kings  gave 
the  bell  provifions  or  appointments  to.  Pafq.  Rech.  lib.  ir.  - 
cap.  15. 

In  llrifilnefs,  Chamberlayme  obferves,  a gentleman  is  one 
whofe  anceftors  have  been  freemen,  and  have  owed  obedience 
to  none  but  their  prince  : on  which  footing,  no  man  can  be 
a gentleman  who  is  not  born  fo. 

Among  us,  the  term  gentleman  is  applicable  to  all  above  ’ 
yeomen  ; fo  that  noblemen  may  be  properly  called  gentle- 
men. 

In  our  ftatutes,  gentilis  homo  was  adjudged  a good  addition 
for  a gentleman,  27  Edw.  III.  The  addition  of  knight  is 
very  ancient : but  that  of  efquire,  or  gentleman,  was  rare 
before  1 Hen.  V. 

We  read  that  J.  Kingfton  was  made  a gentleman  by  king 
P ichard  II. 

As  it  may  juftly  be  afked  what  conftitutes  a gentleman 
with  us?  the  reply  is  eafy  ; being  a gentleman,  is  being  en- 
titled to  bear  arms.  And  Mr.  Camden  obferves,  that  the 
dillinfilion  of  a gentleman  of  coat -armour,  Oran  tip  Hart,  and ' 
a gentleman  of  blood,  is  the  bearing  of  arms  from  the  grand- 
father ; and  that  he  who  bears  arms  Bom  his  grandfather  is 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a gentleman  of  blood  ; for  which 
caufe  it  is  requifite  by  the  llatutes  of : the  Bath  that  every 
knight,  before  his  admiffion,  proves  himfelf  to  be  fo  qualified, 
which  done,  it  carries  with  it,  if  his  merit  be  equal,  a paff- 
port  alfo  to  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Notitia  Anglicana, 
p.  24.  See  alfo  Doddridge’s  Honour’s  Pedigree,  p.  147. 
Smith,  De  Republ.  Angl.  & Fortefcue,  fol.  82. 

Guillim,  in  his  chapter  of  gentlemen,  fay's,  that  they 
have  their  beginning  either  of  blood,  as  being  born  of  w'or- 
fhipful  parents  ; or  that  they  have  done  fomething,  either  in 
peace  or  war,  whereby  they  defer ve  to  bear  arms,  and  be  ac- 
counted gentlemen.  He  farther  fays,  chap.  xxiv.  if  a gen- 
tleman be  bound  apprentice  to  a merchant  or  other  trader, 
he  hath  not  thereby  loft  his  gentility;  and  he  defires  it  may 
be  remembered,  for  the  honour  of  trade,  that  king  Henry 
VIII.  thought  it  no  difhonour  to  him,  when  he  quitted  his 
queen,  to  take  to  his  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bullen,  fome  time  mayor  of  London.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  thought,  that  the  firft  William,  who  founded  our 
royal  race,  was  the  grandfon  of  a tanner. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  that  efauires  and  gentlemen  are* 
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only  names  of  worfhip,  and  not  of  dignity.  And  before 
thefe  the  heralds  rank  all  colonels,  ferjeants  at  law,  and 
doctors  in  the  three  learned  profeflions.  See  Prece- 
dence. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  (ubi  fupra)  fays,  that  whofoever  ftu- 
dieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  ftudieth  in  the  univerfity,  or 
prpfeffeth  the  liberal  fciences  ; and  (in  ffiort)  who  can  live 
idly,  and  without  manual  labour,  and  will  bear  the  port, 
charge,  and  countenance  of  a gentleman,  lhall  be  called 
mailer,  and  lhall  be  taken  for  a gentleman. 

Gentleman  UJher  of  the  Black  Rod,  is  the  chief  gentle- 
man ufher  to  the  king,  called  in  the  black  book  “ Lator  vir- 
gae  nigras,  et  haftiarius,”  andelfewhere  “ Virgcebajulus.”  His 
duty  is  to  bear  the  rod  before  the  king  at  the  fealt  of  St. 
George  at  Windfor  ; he  has  alfo  the  keeping  of  the  chapter- 
houfe  door,  when  a chapter  of  the  order  of  the  garter  is 
fitting  ; and  in  time  of  parliament  attends  the  houfe  of 
peers.  His  badge  is  a “black  rod,”  with  a lion  in  gold  at 
top.  This  rod  has  the  authority  of  a mace  ; and  to  his 
cullody  all  peers  queftioned  for  any  crime  are  firft  com- 
mitted. 

Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber.  See  Bed-Chamber. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel , are  officers  whofe  duty  and  at- 
tendance are  in  the  royal  chapel,  being  in  number  thirty  ; ten 
whereof  are  priells,  and  the  other  twenty  called  clerks  of  the 
chapel,  who  affift  in  the  performance  of  Divine  ferrice.  One 
of  the  firft  ten  is  chofen  for  confeflbr  of  the  houlhold, 
whofe  office  it  is  to  read  prayers  every  morning  to  the  houf- 
hold  fervants  ; to  vifit  the  lick,  examine~aa4j?repare  com- 
municants, and  adminilter  the  facrament. 

Another,  well  verfed  in  muilc,  is  chofen  firft  organift  : 
who  is  mafter  of  the  children,  to  inftrudt  them  in  mufic,  and 
■ what  isneceflary  for  the  fervice  of  the  chapel : a fecond  is 
likewife  an  organift  ; a third  a lutenift  ; and  a fourth  a 
violirt. 

There  are  likewife  three  vergers,  fo  called  from  the  filver 
rods  they  ufually  carry  in  their  hands  ; being  a ferjeant,  yeo- 
man, and  groom  of  the  veftry  : the  firft  attends  the  dean 
and  fub-dean  ; finds  furplices  and  other  neceffaries  for  the 
chapel : the  fecond  has  the  whole  care  of  the  chapel ; keeps 
the  pews,  and  feats  the  nobility  and  gentry ; the  groom 
has  his  attendance  within  the  chapel-door,  and  looks  after 
it. 

Gentlemen  Penfoners.  See  Pensioners. 

GENTLEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg  ; 30  miles  N.E.  of  Magdeburg.- 
GENTLEWOMAN,  Generosa,  is  a good  addition 
for  the  eftate  and  degree  of  a woman,  as  generofus  is  for  that 
of  a man  ; and  if  a gentlewoman  be  named  fpinfter  in  any 
original  writ,  appeal.  See.  it  hath  been  held  that  fi.e  may 
abate,  and  quaffi  the  fame.  (2  Inft.  668.)  But  it  feems  that 
fpinfter  is  in  general  a good  addition  for  an  unmarried  wo- 
man, as  fingle  woman  is  for  one  who,  being  unmarried,  hath 
had  a ballard. 

GENTOOS,  in  Modern  Hi/lory,  according  to  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  denote  the  profelfors  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bramins  (fee  Braciimans),  who  inhabit  the 
country  called  Hiadooltan,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  the 
word  Jian,  a region,  and  bind  or  hindoo  ; which  Ferilhteh,  as 
we  learn  from  colonel  Dow’s  tranflation  of  his  Hiftory, 
fuppofes  tifhave  been  a fon  of  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah.  It 
is  obferved,  however,  that  Hindoo  is  not  the  name  by  which 
the  inhabitants  originally  ftyled  themfelves,  but  according 
to  the  idiom  of  the  Shanlcrit,  which  they  ufe,  jumbodeep, 
iron \jutnboo,  a jackal!,  an  animal  common  in  their  country, 
and  deep,  a large  portion  of  land  furrounded  by  the  fea,  or 
ihsrtekhunt , from  khur.t,  i.  e.  a continent,  and  bherrut , the 


of  <W  of  the  Srft  Indian  rajahs.  It  is  alfo  obferved, 
that  they  have  affirmed  the  name  of  Hindoos  only  fince  the 
era  of  the  Tartar  government,  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
from  their  conquerors,  the  Muffuknen.  The  term  Gentoo, 
or  Gent,  in  the  Shanfcrit  dialed!,  denotes  animal  in  general, 
and  in  its  more  confined  fenfe  mankind,  and  is  never  appro- 
priated particularly  to  fuch  as  follow  the  dodtrines  of  Brhima. 
Thefe  are  divided  into  four  great  tribes,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  feparate  appellation  ; but  they  have  no  common  or 
colledtive  term  that  comprehends  the  whole  nation  under  the 
idea  affixed  by  the  Europeans  to  the  word  Gentoo.  Mr. 
Halhead,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation  of  the  “ Code  of 
Gentoo  Laws,”  conjedtures  that  the  Portuguefe  on  their  firft 
arrival  in  India,  hearing  the  word  frequently  in  the  months 
of  the  natives,  as  applied  to  mankind  in  general,  might 
adopt  it  for  the  domeftic  appellation  of  the  Indians  them- 
felves, or,  perhaps,  their  bigotry  might  force  from  the  word 
Gentoo  a fanciful  allufion  to  gentile  or  pagan.  The  Hindoos, 
or  Gentoos,  vie  with  the  Chinefe  as  to  the  antiquity  of  their 
nation.  They  reckon  the  duration  of  the  world  by  four 
jogues,  or  diftindt  ages ; the  firft  is  the  Suttee  jogue,  or 
age  of  purity,  which  is  faid  to  havelafted  about  3,200,000 
years,  during  which  the  life  of  man  was  100, oco  years,  and 
his  ftature  twenty -one  cubits  ; the  fecond,  the  Tirtah  jogue, 
or  the  age  in  which  one-third  of  mankind  were  reprobate, 
which  confifted  of  2,400,000  years,  when  men  lived  to  the 
age  of  10,000  years  ; the  third,  the  Dwapaar  jogue,  in 
which  half  the  human  race  became  depraved,  which  endured 
to  600,000  years*  when  mens’  lives  were  reduced  to  1,000 
years  ; and  fourthly,  the  Collee  jogue,  in  which  all  mankind 
were  corrupted,  or  rather  diminiffied,  -which  the  word  code 
imports.  This  is  the  prefent  era,  which  they  fuppofe  will 
fubfift  for  400,000  years,  of  which  near  5,000  are  already 
paft,  and  man’s  life  in  this  period  is  limited  to  100  years.  It 
is  fuppofed  by  many  authors,  that  moft  of  the  Gentoo fhafers 
or  feriptures,  were  compofed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
collee  jogue  or  cal  jug,  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Dow, 
the  year  of  Chrift  1769  was  the  4887th;  but  an  objec- 
tion occurs  againft  this  fuppofition,  viz.  that  the  fhalters 
take  no  notice  of  the  deluge ; to  which  the  Bramins  reply, 
that  all  their  feriptures  were  written  before  the  time  of  Noah, 
and  the  deluge  never  extended  to  Hindooftan.  Neverthe- 
lefs  it  appears  from  the  fnafters  themfelves,  that  they  claim  a 
much  higher  antiquity  than  this ; inftances  of  which  are  re- 
cited by  Mr.  Halhead. 

After  all,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  perfons  of  fagacity  and 
good  judgment  have  made  it  appear  with  fufficient  evidence, 
that  the  oldeft  accounts  of  the  Hindoo  nation  do  not,  in  re- 
ality, go  further  back  than  to  the  deluge  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  M-ofes,  and  that  their  religious  inftitutions  were 
confequently  pofterior  to  that  event.  Sir  William  Jones 
fays,  (Differtations  relating  to  Alia,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  that  the 
firft  corruption  of  the  pureft  and  oldeft  religion,  which  con- 
fifted in  the  worfnip  of  one  God,  the  maker  and  governor  of 
all  things,  was  the  fyftem  of  the  Indian  theology,  invented 
by  the  Bramins,  and  prevailing  in  thofe  territories,  where 
the  book  of  Mahnbad,  or  Menu,  is  at  this  time  the  ftandard 
of  all  religious  and  moral  duties.  In  his  preface  to  the  “ In- 
ftitutions  of  Menu,”  (fee  Menu)  he  fays,  they  are  fuppofed 
by  the  Bramins  to  have  been  promulgated  by  Menu,  the  fon 
or  grandfon  of  Brahma,  or  the  firft  ci  created  beings.  This 
work  he' fuppofes  to  have  been  written  about  300  years  after 
the  Vedas,  or  about  1280  years  B,  C.  Sir  W,  Jones  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  origin  of  the  Hindoo  nation  and  govern- 
ment is  to  be  looked  for  in  Iran,  or  Ferfia,  where  a great 
monandry  was  eftabliffied  before  the  A ffyrian,  called  by  the 
oriental  hiftorians  the  “ Piffidadisn  dynafty  end  they  fay, 
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•that  tlie  firft  of  thefe  ancient  monarchs,  whom  they  call 
Mahabad,  or  Menu,  received  from  the  creator  a facred  book, 
in  a heavenly  language,  meaning  the  “ Vedas,’’  (Diff.  relat- 
ing to  Alia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 1.)  This  firft  monarch,  they  alfo 
lay,  divided  the  people  into  four  orders,  the  religious,  the 
military,  the  commercial,  and  the  fervile.  (Dili.  &c.  vol.  i. 
p.  197  206.)  In  the  reign  of  Hufhang,  the  third  of  the 
Pilhdadian  race,  a reformation,  he  fays,  was  made  in  the  re- 
ligious fyftem,  when  the  complex  polytheifm  of  the  preced- 
ing times  was  rejedted,  and  religion  was  reduced  to  what  is 
called  “ Sabaifm,”  which  confuted  chiefly  in  the  worlhip  of 
the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars ; but  it  is  probable,  that  fabaifm, 
being  a more  Ample  form  of  religion  than  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos, muil  have  preceded  it.  The  laws  of  Mahabad,  how- 
ever, were  retained,  and  his  fuperftitious  veneration  for  fire. 
Upon  this  change,  the  favourers  of  the  old  religion  retired 
to  Hindooftan,  and  their  oldeit  exifting  laws  forbad  them 
ever  to  return,  or  to  leave  the  country  they  now  inhabit. 

Another  reformation,  or  change,  in  the  fyftem,  was  made, 
he  lays,  under  Gufhtafp,  in  the  next,  or  “ Kaianite  dy- 
nafty,”  thought  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Darius  Hyftaf- 
pis.  This  was  effected  by  Zeratufht,  or  Zoroafter  ; he  in- 
troduced genii,  or  angels,  prefiding  over  months  and  days, 
new  ceremonies  in  the  veneration  (hewn  to  fire,  and  gave  out 
a new  work,  which  he  faid  came  from  heaven,  but  at  the 
fame  time  eltablifhed  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
This  work  was  loit  at  the  conqueft  of  Perfia  by  the  Maho- 
metans ; hut  the  prieits  of  that  religion  have  compofed 
another  from  what  they  were  able  to  recolleCt  of  their  infti- 
tution.  It  is  called  “ Zendavijla,"  which  fee.  The  follow- 
ers of  Zeratufht,  now  called  “ Gebres,”  or  Parfis,”  perfe- 
cted thofe  of  the  religion  immediately  preceding,  and  thefe 
alfo  took  refuge  in  India,  where  they  wrote  a number  of 
books,  which  are  now  very  fcarce.  They  refemble,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  fir  William  Jones,  the  Hindoo  fedts 
of  “ Sauras,’’  and  “ Saguinas,”  of  which  the  laft  is  very 
numerous  at  Benares. 

Another  innovator  in  the  religion  of  the  Eall,  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  was  “ Budda,”  (fee  Boodii),  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Fo  (fee  Fo)  of  the 
Chinefe,  the  “ Somonocodom’’  of  Siam,  the  “ Xaca”  of 
Japan,  and  the  “ Odin’’  of  the  north  of  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  fir  W.  Jones,  he  difapproved  of  the  Vedas,  be- 
caufe  they  enjoined  the  facrifice  of  cattle  ; and  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  year  1027  B.  C.  His  diiciples  are  thought 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  “ Sammanes,”  who  were  op- 
pofed  to  the  Brachmans  of  the  Greek  hiftorians.  But  thefe 
Sammanes  were,  it  is  probable,  of  much  greater  antiquity,  as 
was  alfe  Somonocodom.  The  followers  of  Budda  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  Bramins,  who  never  ceafed  to  perfecute  them 
till  they  had  effeCted  their  extirpation  from  Hindooftan  by 
fire  and  fword,  about  500  years  ago.  There  is,  however, 
a great  refemblance  between  the  fyftem  of  the  Hindoos  and 
that  of  Budda  ; and  perhaps  with  a view  to  conciliate  thefe 
people,  the  Bramins  of  Cafi  make  Budda  the  9th  avatar  or 
transformation  of  Vichnow.  This  religion  is  that  which 
prevails  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges ; it  was  received  in 
China  A.  D.  65,  and  is  eftabliftied  in  Japan.  A religion, 
•very  fimilar  to  this,  is  alfo  that  of  the  Lamas  of  Thibet. 
Indeed,  all  deviations  from  the  original  Hindoo  fyftem,  re- 
tained the  fame  general  principles.  The  advocates  of  them 
all  held  the  doCtrine  of  the  pre-exiftence  of  fouls,  their  fub- 
fifting  and  acting  independently  of  bodies,  and  their  tranfmi- 
gration  into  other  bodies  after  death.  They  had  the  fame 
low  opinion  of  matter,  and  the  fame  veneration  for  the  ele- 
ments of  fire  and  water,  as  purifiers  of  the  foul.  They 
had  fimilar  reftriCtions  with  refpeCt  to  food,  the  fame  addiCt- 
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ednefs  to  divination,  and  the  fame  idea  of  the  ufe  of  corpo- 
real aufterities  for  the  expiation  of  fin. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
commencement  pf  all  thofe  fyftems  which  deviated  from  the 
religion  of  the  patriarchs,  preferred  in  the  writings  of  Moles, 
was  prior  to  the  general  difperfion  of  mankind.  A fyftem 
fo  ancient  as  that  of  the  Hindoos  muft  have  been  formed 
about  the  fame  time  with  that  of  the  Egyptians,  from  which 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  other  weftem  nations,  was  in  fome 
meafure  derived;  and  accordingly  many  points  of  refemblance 
have  been  obferved  between  them ; too  many,  and  too  ftriking 
to  have  been  altogether  fortuitous.  Even  fome  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ethiopia  appear  to  have  been  of  the  fame  origin 
with  thofe  of  Hindooftan  (fee  Diff.  relating  to  Alia,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 1 2.)  ; and  both  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  feem  to 
have  had  fome  connection  or  intercourfe  with  the  Hindoos ; 
but  of  what  kind  it  was,  or  when  it  fubfifted,  we  have  no 
certain  account ; and  they  have  been  fo  long  feparated,  that 
at  prefent  they  are  in  total  ignorance  of  .each  other.  Ac- 
cording to  Eufebius  and  Syncellus,  fome  people  from  the 
river  Indus  fettled  in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
Amenophis,  the  father  of  Sefoftris,  and  many  Egyptians, 
banilhed  by  their  princes,  fettled  in  other  countries,  and  fome 
went  fo  far  as  India.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed,  that  many  of  the 
priefts  of  Egypt  left  the  country  on  the  invafion  of  it  by 
Cambyfes.  But  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe  are  not  of 
themfelves  fufficient  to  account  for  the  great  refemblance  be- 
tween the  two  fyftems.  The  Hindoos  themfelves  fay,  that 
their  facred  books  came  from  the  weft,  (fee  Ezourvedam, 
p.  15 — 17.)  But  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  their  books,  molt 
probably  came  from  that  quarter,  and  their  facred  books 
were  compofed  while  the  feat  of  the  empire  was  in  Perfia. 
The  affinity  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fimilarity  that  fubfifts  between  fome  Egyptian 
words  and  thofe  that  occur  in  the  ancient  language  of  Hin- 
dooftan. The  names  and  figures  of  the  12  figns  of  the 
zodiac,  among  the  Hindoos,  are  nearly  the  fame  with  ours, 
which  came  from  Egypt  through  Greece,  and  each  of  thefe 
is  divided  into  30  degrees.  Moreover,  both  the  Egyptians 
and  Hindoos  had  alio  the  fame  divifion  of  time  into  weeks, 
and  they  denominated  each  day  by  the  names  of  the  fame 
planets.  The  refemblance  between  the  oriental  and  occiden- 
tal fyftems  extends  much  farther  than  Egypt.  The  office 
and  power  of  the  Druids  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
did  not  differ  much  from  thofe  of  the  Bramins ; and  the 
Etrufcans,  from  whom  the  Romans  derived  the  greateft  part 
of  their  learning  and  religion,  had  a fyftem  very  much  refeirir 
bling  that  of  the  Perfians  and  Indians,  and  they  wrote  alter- 
nately to  the  right  hand  and  left.  (See  Etruscans.)  Seve- 
ral remarkable  “ general  principles”  were  held  alike  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern  Hindoos-  They  both 
believed  that  the  fouls  of  men  exifted  in  a prior  ftate,  and 
that  they  go  into  other  bodies  after  death.  They  had  the 
fame  ideas  of  the  body  being  a prifon  to  the  foul,  and  ima- 
gined that  they  could  purify  and  exalt  the  foul  by  the  mor- 
tification of  the  body  ; and  from  the  idea  of  the  great  fupe- 
riority  of  fpiritual  to  corporeal  fubftances,  they  held  all  mat- 
ter in  great  contempt.  They  alfo  both  believed  that  plants 
had  a principle  of  animation.  Several  religious  ideas  and  cuf- 
toms  were  common  to  both  countries.  The  Egyptians  of 
Thebais  reprefented  the  world  under  the  figure  of  an  egg, 
which  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Cneph  ; and  this  refem- 
bled  the  firft  production  according  to  the  Hindoo  fyftem. 
Several  of  the  Egyptian  deities  were  both  male  and  female, 
which  correfponds  to  the  figure  of  the  “ lingam”  with  the 
Hindoos.  - This  obfeene  figure,  or  at  leaft  the  “ phallus,'5 
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■was  much  nfed  in  the  Egyptian  worfhip,  and  from  Egypt  it 
was  carried  into  G reece,  where  it  was  ufed  in  the  myiteries 
of  Bacchus.  Befides,  the  lafcivious  poflures  of  the  Egyp- 
tian women  before  their  god  Apis,  were  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Hindoo  women,  before  their  idols,  (fee  Bhach- 
MANs):  and,  moreover,  the  Hindoos  chufe  their  l'acred  bulls 
by  the  fame  marks  that  were  ufed  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
Egyptians  worihipped  the  Nile,  as  the  Hindoos  do  the 
Ganges  : the  pyramidal  or  conical  form  of  the  Egyptian 
temples  refembled  that  of  the  pagodas  : and  the  onion, 
which  was  held  in  veneration  by  the  Egyptians,  is  not  eaten 
by  the  Hindoos.  Befides  this  refemblance  of  general  prin- 
ciples, and  religious  cuftoms,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Hin- 
doos, Egyptians,  and  Greeks  adopted  the  fame  gods,  and 
paid  homage  to  them  under  iimilar  reprefentations  or  images. 
The  Egyptians  held  cows  in  much  greater  veneration  than 
any  other  animal : they  were  facred  to  Ifis,  and  never  facri- 
ficed.  That  the  cow  was  refpefted  by  the  Hindoos  is  well 
known.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  undeniable  that  a fyilem,  very 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  prefent  Hindoos,  mull  have  been  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  prior  to  the  general  difperiion  of  man- 
kind. For  though  fimilar  fituations  may  lead  to  fimilar  fen- 
timents,  and  correfponding  practices,  the  above-mentioned 
fimilarity,  which  might  be  traced  in  a much  greater  number 
of  inllances,  extends  to  too  many  particulars,  to  admit  our 
accounting  for  it  in  this  way  : neverthelefs,  it  is  impoffible 
that  a fyilem,  fo  extenfive  and  complex,  and  implying  fuch 
abftrufe  metaphyfics,  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  fhould  have 
been  completed  at  a very  early  period.  This  mull  have  been 
fubfequent  to  the  rudeft  age  of  mankind  ; and,  therefore,  we 
may  well  imagine,  that  it  could  not  have  had  its  origin  long 
before  the  time  of  Mofes.  Whether  the  Jewifh  law-giver 
was  acquainted  with  it  or  not,  it  will  appear  to  any  candid 
as  well  as  accurate  examiner  of  the  one  or  the  other,  that  he 
was  far  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  it ; nor  is  there  in 
his  writings  any  alluiions  to  books  pretended  to  be  facred,  fuch 
as  the  Vedas,  but  only  to  fuch  pradices  as  were  common  to 
the  Hindoos  and  other  heathen  nations. 

The  Hindoos  feem  to  have  preferved  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  when  the  Greeks,  and  other  more  po- 
lifhed  nations  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world,  had  loll  fight 
of  him  ; their  attention  being  ingroffed  by  inferior  objeCts  of 
worfhip.  Some  of  their  defcriptions  of  the  deity  are  juft, 
and  truly  fublime.  In  the  “ Inftitutes  of  Menu”  he  is  faid  to 
be  “one  whom  the  mind  alone  can  comprehend,  whofe 
effence  eludes  the  external  organs,  who  has  no  vifible  parts, 
who  exills  from  eternity,  the  foul  of  all  beings,  whom  no 
being  can  comprehend.”  They  alfo  fay,  that  “ goodnefs  is 
the  very  effence  of  God.”  (See  BrachmAns.)  Never- 
thelefs, the  moil  fublime  conceptions  of  Deity  entertained  by 
the  Hindoos  fall  far  below  thofe  that  wrere  formed  of  him  by 
the  Hebrews,  and  which  are  recorded  in  the  facred  writings. 
In  the  Hindoo  fyflem  the  firll  production  of  the  Supreme 
Being  was  fomething  fimilar  to  the  chaos  of  Mofes,  an  earth 
covered  with  water;  and  they  fpeakof  the  “ fpirit  of  God” 
as  moving  upon  it.  One  of  the  Hindoo  fables,  related  by 
father  Eouchet  (Ceremonies  of  Religion,  p.  38.)  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  the  mofaic  hiflory  of  Paradife.  The 
Hindoos  fay  that  the  firil  man  w'as  called  “ Adam,”  and  the 
hi  ll  woman  “ Manan-iva.”  The  Hindoos  have  alfo  a pecu- 
liar day  of  the  week,  -which  they  appropriate  to  afls  of  re- 
ligion, as  prayer  and  falling  : and  in  agreement,  at  lead  in 
part,  with  the  account  of  Mofes,  the  Hindoos  fay  that  in 
tfe  firll  ages  of  the  world  men  were  greatly  fupcrior  to  tne 
prefent  race  both  in  the  length  of  their  lives,  and  in  the 
powers  both  of  body  and  mind  ; but  that,  in  confequence  of 
vice,  they  gradually  declined.  The  Hindoos  have  alfo  pre- 
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ferved  an  unequivocal  tradition  of  an  univerfal  deluge  ; and 
according  to  the  “ Puranams,”  books  which  are  faid  to  con- 
tain a faithful  account  of  their  dodtrines,  eight  perfons  ef- 
caped  the  general  deluge.  A curious  account  of  the  in- 
toxication of  Noah,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  his  three  fons 
on  the  occafion,  is  given  us  from  the  Hindoo  writings  in  the 
third  volume  of  “Afiatic  Refearches.”  The  4th  and  yth 
“avatar”  of  the  Hindoos,  as  fir  W.  Jones  fays  (Dili.  be. 
v.  i.  p.  no.)  relate  to  the  punifhment  ol  impiety,  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  proud ; and  refer,  as  he  thinks,  to  the 
difperiion  from  Babel.  In  the  “ Bagavadam”  there  are, 
befides  the  mofaic  account  of  the  deluge,  the  principal  cir- 
cumlla.nces  of  the  hiltcry  of  Ulimael,  and  the  lacrifice  of 
Ifaac.  Several  things  occur  in  the  Hindoo  traditions, 
which  greatly  refemble  fome  in  the  hillory  of  Abraham  ; 
and  Brahma,  the  Hindoo  law-giver,  very  much  refembles 
this  ancient  patriarch. 

The  feveral  inftitutes  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
Gentoo  law's,  which  we  lhall  prefently  notice,  are  inter- 
woven  with  the  religion  of  the  Gentoos,  and  revered  as 
of  the  lfigheft  authority.  The  curious  reader  wall  difeover 
an  aftoniihing  fimilarity  between  the  inftitutes  of  this  code 
and  many  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewifh  law',  between  the 
character  cf  the  Bramins  or  priefts,  and  the  Eevites  ; ancl 
between  the  ceremony  of  the  fcape-goat,  under  the 
Mofaic  difper.fation,  and  a Gentoo  ceremony,  called 
the  ajhummeed  jug,  in  which  a horfe  anfvvers  the  purpole 
of  a goat.  In  this  code  w'e  find  fome  of  the  more  ex- 
traordinary laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  fuch 
as  were  never  received  in  the  w'eftern  part  of  the  world  ; as 
that  of  a man  taking  the  widow  of  his  brother,  in  order 
to  keep  up  his  family.  Polygamy  appears  alfo  to  have 
been  allowed  to  the  Flindoos,  as  it  was  to  the  Flebrew's. 
Many  obfolete  cuftoms  and  ufages,  alluded  to  in  many  parts 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  may  alfo  receive  illuftration  from  the 
inftitutes  of  this  code.  It  appears  from  the  code,  that  the 
Bramins,  who  are  the  priefts  and  legillators  of  the  country, 
have  refigned  all  the  fecular  and  executive  powr-r  into  the 
hands  of  another  call  or  tribe  ; and  no  Bramin  has  been  pro- 
perly capable  of  the  magiftracy  fince  the  time  of  the  futtee- 
jogue ; the  only  privilege  of  importance  which  they  have 
appropriated  to  themfelves  is  an  exemption  from  all  capital 
punifhment ; they  may  be  degraded,  branded,  imprifoned 
lor  life,  or  fent  into  perpetual  exile  ; but  it  is  every  where 
exprefsly  ordained,  that  a Bramin  Ihould  not  be  put  to  death 
on  any  account  whatfoever. 

Among  the  Hindoos  there  is  a confiderable  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  fubjeCt  of  creation  ; but  in  the  following 
general  outline  they  feem  to  be  all  agreed.  They  fay,  that 
after  the  Supreme  Being  had  exiiled  alone  from  all  eternity,, 
he  refolved  to  produce  other  beings.  But  this  production 
was  wholly  “from  his  own  fubftance  and  after  a certain: 
period,  they  believe  that  every  thing  will  be  abforbed  into 
him  again,  when  he  will  exifl  alone  as  before.  There  will, 
however,  be  a fucceflion  of  thefe  creations  and  abforptions, 
withouc  end.  At  w'hat  time  the  firil  creation  took  place 
they  do  not  fay;  but  according  to  them,  every  thing  that: 
now  exifls  has  exifted  before,  and  will  hereafter  exift  again-. 
The  great  fuperiority  of  the  fpiritua'  to  the  corporeal  part 
of  man  is  the  fundamental  dcCtrine  of  the  Hindoo  fyflem  ; 
and  hence  fprings  the  fatisfaClion  which  the  Hindoos  always 
exprefs  on  the  feparation  of  them.  From  the  Indian  philo- 
fophy  it  is  probabie  that  the  Manicheans  had  their  idea  of 
an  original  difference  in  fouls,  fome  being  neceflarily  good,  - 
and  others  bad.  That  all  nature  is  animated,  and  that  the 
fouls  which  animate  the  low'efl  forms  of  things  are  capable 
of  rifing  to  the  higheft  Hate,  is  affected  in  the  “ Inffitutes.  of 
i Menu.”’ 
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Menu.”  Thus  it  is  faid,  “ the  fouls  that  animate  worms  and 
infedts,  ferpents,  moths,  beads,  birds  and  vegetables,  attain 
heaven  by  the  power  of  devotion.” 

Thedodtrine  of  trarifmigration  is  one  of  the  diftinguiftiing 
tenets  of  the  Gentoos.  With  regard  to  this  fubjedt  it  is  their 
opinion,  according  to  Mr.  Hohvell,  that  thofe  fouls  which 
have  attained  to  a certain  degree  of  purity,  either  by  the  in- 
nocence of  their  manners,  or  the  feverity  of  their  mortifica- 
tions, are  removed  to  regions  of  happinefs,  proportioned  to 
their  refpeftive  merits  ; but  that  tho'e  who  cannot  fo  far 
furmount  the  prevalence  of  bad  example,  and  the  powerful 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  as  to  deferve  fuch  a promotion,  are 
condemned  to  undergo  continual  punifhment  in  the  animation 
of  fucceffive  animal  forms,  until,  at  the  Hated  period,  another 
renovation  of  the  four  jogues  fhall  commence,  upon  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  prefent.  They  imagine  fix  different  fpheres 
above  this  earth,  the  higheft  of  which,’  called  futtec , is  the 
refidence  of  Brhima,  and  his  particular  favourites.  This 
fphere  is  alfo  the  habitation  of  thofe  men  who  never  uttered 
a falfhood,  and  of  thofe  women  who  have  voluntarily  burned 
themfelves  with  their  hufbands ; the  propriety  of  which 
practice  is  exprefsly  enjoined  in  the  code  of  the  Gentoolaws. 
This  code,  printed  by  the  Eaft  India  company  in  1776,  is  a 
very  curious  collection  of  Hindoo  jurifprudence,  which  was 
feledted  by  the  moil  experienced  pundits,  or  lawyers,  from 
curious  originals  in  the  Shanfcrit  language,  who  were  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe  from  May  1773  to  February  1775  ; 
afterwards  tranflated  into  the  Per fian  idiom,  and  then  into 
the  Englifh  language,  by  Mr.  Halhed. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Hindoos  are  divided 
into  four  great  and  original  tribes,  which,  according  to  the 
Gcntoo  theology,  proceeded  from  the  four  different  mem- 
bers of  Brhima,  the  fuppofed  immediate  agent  of  the  crea- 
tion under  the  fpirit  of  the  Almighty.  Tliefe  tribes  are  the 
Bramins,  which  proceedtd  from  his  mouth,  and  wliofe  office 
is  to  pray,  read,  inftrudt,  and  conduct  the  facriiices  ; the 
Chehteree,  which  proceeded  from  his  arms,  whofe  office  is 
to  draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  and  to  govern  ; the  Bice,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  belly  or  thighs,  who  are  to  provide  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life  by  agriculture  and  traffic  ; and  the  Sooder 
from  the  feet,  which  are  ordained  to  labour,  ferve,  and  tra- 
vel. See  Cast. 

Few  Chriftians,  fays  the  tranflator  of  the  Gentoo  Code, 
have  expreffed  themfelves  with  a more  becoming  reverence 
of  the  grand  and  impartial  defigns  of  Providence  in  all  its 
works,  or  with  a more  extenfive  charity  towards  all  their 
fellow-creatures  of  every  profeffion,  than  the  Gentoos.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  article  of  faith  among  the  Bramins,  that  God’s 
all -merciful  power  would  riot  have  permitted  fuch  a number 
of  different  religions,  if  lie  had  not  found  a pleafure  in  be- 
holding their  varieties. 

Mr.  Holwell,  and  alfo  Mr.  Dow,  attempt  to  exculpate 
the  Hindoos  from  the  charge  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry. 
“Let  us  refl  affured,”  fays  the  latter,  “that  whatever  the 
external  ceremonies  of  religion  may  be,  the  fame  infinite 
being  is  the  objedt  of  univerfal  adoration.”  But  though 
the  Hindoos  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being,  from  whom 
all  power  is  derived,  they  fuppofe  that  the  immediate  go- 
vernment of  the  world  is  placed  by  him  in  other  hands.  To 
thefe  inferior  deities  their  prayers  and  religious  fervices  are 
externally  addreffed  ; and  this  worfhip  is  encouraged  and  en- 
joined in  their  facred  books.  According  to  their  fyftem, 
there  fprung  from  the  Supreme  Being,  as  emanations  of  his 
divinity,  an  infinite  number  of  fubaltern  deities  and  genii,  of 
which  every  part  of  the  viiible  world  was  the  feat  and  tem- 
ple. Thefe  intelligences  did  not  barely  r'efide  in  each  part  of 
nature ; but  they  diredted  its  operations,  each  element  being 


under  the  guidance  of  fome  being  peculiar  to  it.  Thefe 
inferior  gods,  being  of  various  and  oppofite  diipofition  and 
character,  their  worfhippers  adopted  different  methods  ot 
deprecating  their  anger,  and  foliciting  their  favour.  Hence 
proceeded  a great  variety  of  whimfical  and  abfurd,  and 
alfo  of  cruel  and  dreadful,  as  well  as  impure,  rites.  The  ve- 
neration of  rhe  Hindoos  for  the  images  of  their  gods  fubjects 
them  juilly  to  the  charge  of  idolatry  and  polytheifm  ; al- 
though the  learned  Bramins  pretend,  that  they  do  not  wor- 
fhip the  viiible  idol,  but  the  invifible  being  reprefented  by  it. 
Mr.  Sonncrat  fays  that,  beildes  thofe  whom  the  Plindoos 
place  in  the  rank  of  gods,  they  have  alfo  “ faints,”  v.’hofe 
pit! liras  they  place  in  their  temples,  and  that  they  addrtfs 
prayers  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  gods.  Nor  let  it  be  faid, 
that  thefe  are  the  accounts  of  travellers.  In  the  facred  books 
of  the  Hindoos  mention  is  made  of  various  divinities  befides 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  worlhip  of  the  fun,  fays  fir  W. 
Jones  (Diff.  & c.  v.  i.  p.481.)  is  principally  recommended 
in  the  Vedas.  The  “ Inlfitutes  of  Menu”  fay,  that  “ the 
Supreme  Being  created  an  affemblage  of  inferior  deities,  and 
divine  attributes,  and  pure  fouls,  and  a number  of  genii  ex- 
quifitely  delicate.”  In  this  work  mention  is  alfo  made  of 
“ orders  of  demi-gods  that  are  wafted  in  airy  cars,  genii  of 
the  ligns  and  lunar  manfions,  &c.”  The  worlhip  paid  to  the 
manes,  or  anceftors,  is  a great  article  in  the  fyitem,  and  is 
mentioned  almoft  in  every  page  of  the  “ Inllitutes.”  All 
the  neighbouring  nations  whofe  religions  have  fome  affinity 
to  that  of  the  Hindoos  are  polytheifts.  The  ancient  reli- 
gion of  the  northern  European  nations  was,  in  feveral  re- 
fpedts,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Fall ; and  we  find  among  them 
the  acknowledgment  of  one  Supreme  God,  with  the  worlhip 
of  feveral  inferior  ones.  Thus,  their  deities,  Odin  the  god 
of  war,  Frea  his  wife,  and  Thor  the  god  of  thunder,  were 
the  principal  objedts  ol  worfhip  to  all  the  Scandinavians. 

It  ha3  been  faid  that  the  polytheifm  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
others,  was  mild  and  tolerant  in  its  nature  ; but  the  fadt  is, 
that  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  they  quarrelled  with  one 
another  on  accout  of  their  attachment  to  different  deities,  ef- 
pecially  in  Malabar  ; and  mild  as  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos 
appears  to  be,  and  gentle  as  are  their  general  manners,  they 
can  alfume  a very  different  charafter  when  their  religion  is 
concerned.  The  Bramins  exterminated  the  Sammanians, 
and  the  followers  ot  Budda,  with  fire  and  fword,  leaving 
none  of  them  011  the  weft  fide  of  the  Ganges,  under  a pre- 
tence of  their  being  atheifts  ; and  when  any  Hindoo  is  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity,  he  is  not  only  banilhed  from  his  tribe, 
but  abandoned  to  the  infults  of  the  whole  nation.  Such 
alfo  was  the  treatment  of  thofe  who  were  excommunicated 
by  the  Druids.  The  Hindoos  regard  all  Chriftians  with  the 
utinoft  abhorrence  and  detestation,  as  much  below  the  loweft 
of  their  own  fedts.  The  Bramins  themfelves  can  be  cruel 
and  malignant,  where  their  religion  is  concerned.  Never- 
thelefs,  when  the  Hindoos  converfe  with  Chriftians  on  thb 
fubjedt  of  religion,  they  profefs  to  believe,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  equally  pleafed 
with  all  religions,  and  intended  that  all  the  different  modes 
of  it  fhould  be  adopted  by  different  nations. 

Although  there  are  many  points  of  refemblance  between 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos, yet  in  many  refpedts  they  are  exceedingly  different ; 
fo  that  though  they  may  have  gone  together  at  the  firft, 
they  muff  have  feparated  at  a very  early  period.  The  Hin- 
doos never  worfiiipped  living  animals,  which  is  a principal 
feature  in  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  ; and  the  names,  the 
characters,  and  the  images  of  their  deities  have  very  little 
referriblance  to  each  other.  But  between  the  religion  and 
mythological  fables  of  the  Greeks  and  thofe  of  the  Hindoos, 
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there  is  a very  remarkable  refemblance  $ though  we  are 
unable  to  trace  any  connexion  that  ever  fubfifted  between 
them. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  feems  to  be  much  too  com- 
plex to  have  been,  as  fir  W.  Jones  fuppofes,  the  oldeft  fyftem 
of  polytheifm  and  idolatry.  It  is  evidently  a refinement  on 
fomething  much  more  fimple,  and  this  feems  to  have  been 
the  fyftem  of  the  “ Sammanes,”  whom  the  Greek  writers 
mention  as  a fedl  of  philofophers  in  India,  oppofed  to  the 
“ Brachmanes,”  and  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  who  are  now 
called  “ Schamans”  in  Siberia.  See  Samancans. 

Nothing  can  be  more  humiliating  than  the  fituation  to 
which  the  Hindoo  inftitutions  reduce  the  female  lex.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vedas,  the  fouls  of  women,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  all  individuals  of  the  inferior  cafts,  are  condemned  to  con- 
tinual tranfmigrations,  till  they  are  regenerated  in  the  bodies 
of  men.  The  fame  unfavourable  character  is  amply  juftified 
by  the  reprefentations  that  occur  in  the  “ Inftitutes  of 
Menu,”  and  the  “Code  of  Gentoo  laws.”  Such  being, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoo  law- givers,  the  natural  character 
of  women,  it  is  no  wonder  that  little  regard  is  paid  to  their 
evidence  in  courts  of  juflice  ; nor  can  we  be  furpriied,  that 
the  birth  of  a female  is  no  caufe  of  rejoicing  in  a Hindoo 
family.  In  perfedt  agreement  with  fuch  degrading  ideas  of 
the  female  character,  the  women  muft  always  be  under  the 
abfolute  controul  of  men  ; nor  has  the  fubjedtion  of  the 
wife  to  her  hulband  any  bounds.  As  women  are  treated  in 
this  difreipedlful  manner,  and  confidered  as  unqualified  to 
read  their  facred  books,  they  are  in  general  very  ignorant,  fo 
that  few  of  them  can  either  read  or  write. 

The  devotion  of  the  Hindoos  is  fuppofed  to  comprife  all 
other  duties  ; but  their  devotion  confifts  in  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  names  and  attributes  of  God.  The  firft  thing  in 
their  prayer  is  to  pronounce  the  word  oum,  then  excluding  all 
fenfible  objedts,  even  forbearing  to  breathe,  and  to  think 
only  on  God.  This  kind  of  prayer  ferves  for  the  pardon  of 
fin  and  purification.  This  word  oum,  on  the  pronunciation 
of  which  fo  much  is  fuppofed  to  depend,  fignifies,  according 
to  fir  W.  Jones,  Brahma,  Vichnou,  and  Seva,  or  the  three 
powers  of  creation,  prefervation,  and  deftrudtion.  This 
myllical  word,  he  conceives,  may  be  the  Egyptian  on,  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  mean  the  fun,  and  by  the  ancient  idolaters 
the  folar  fire.  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  confifts  princi- 
pally in  oblations  to  the  gods,  i.  e.  to  the  inferior  deities,  and 
to  the  manes  of  their  anceftors  ; and  thefe  oblations  are  ac- 
companied with  many  frivolous  ceremonies.  Moreover,  a 
great  part  of  their  religion  confifts  in  the  aufterities  to  which 
they  fubjedt  themfelves.  Among  other  things,  all  fermented 
or  fpirituous  liquors  are  forbidden,  and  they  fubmit  to  va- 
rious reftridtions  with  regard  to  their  food.  To  a genuine 
Hindoo  nothing  appears  more  heinous  than  the  killing,  and 
much  more  the  eating  of  any  thing  that  had  life.  The 
Hindoos  are  much  devoted  to  pilgrimages  for  the  purpofe  of 
bathing  in  diftant  rivers  ; and  they  generally  prefer  the  Gan- 
ges. In  thefe  pilgrimages,  they  pradtife  fingular  aufterities. 
Their  fafts  in  honour  of  different  deities  are  of  long  duration, 
and  are  very  ftricfly  otjferved  ; and  they  are  thought  to  have 
fingular  efficacy  in  effacing  all  fins.  See  Faquirs. 

It  is  not  uncommon  with  the  Hindoos  to  devote  thern- 
felves  to  certain  and  very  painful  death,  under  the  influence 
of  their  wretched  fuperftition.  They  throw  themfelves  on 
the  large  iron  hooks  that  are  faftened  to  the  wheels  of  the 
carriages,  which  carry  the  images  of  ther  deities  in  procef- 
fion.  Others  lie  fprawling  on  the  ground  for  the  wheels 
to  pafs  over  them,  and  crufh  them  to  death.  But  the 
moft  affecting  inftances  of  involuntary  death  are  thofe  of 
the  Hindoo  women,  who  burn  themfelves  alive  with  the 
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bodies  of  their  deceafed  hufbands.  In  this  way  of  termi- 
nating life  they  indulge  the  hope  of  attaining  the  fame 
ftate  of  happinefs  with  them  after  death.  This  is  deemed 
a kind  of  religious  duty,  though  it  is  not  regarded  as  of 
univerfal  obligation.  On  the  deaths  of  perfons  of  high 
rank  and  celebrity,  thele  viftims  of  fuperftition,  voluntary, 
or  involuntary,  are  fometimes  very  numerous.  At  the 
death  of  a king  of  Tanjore,  no  lefs  than  3C0  of  his  con- 
cubines leaped  into  the  flames,  and  400  burned  themfelves  at 
the  funeral  of  a naique,  of  Madura.  (Maurice’s  Ind. 
Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  165.)  The  Hindoo  religion,  which  has 
been  extolled  as  the  mildeft  of  all  religions,  formerly  en- 
joined and  countenanced  human  facrifices  ; and  fir  William 
Jones  fays,  that  the  ancient  folemn  facrifice  of  the  Hindoos 
was  that  of  a man,  a bull,  and  a horfe.  Among  other 
fupcrftitious  notions  and  praftices  prevalent  among  the 
Hindoos,  we  may  mention  their  exceffive  veneration  for 
the  cow,  and  alfo  for  the  elements  of  fire  and  water.  Pe- 
nances of  a fingular  and  ievere  nature  were  enjoined  for 
killing  cows  without  malice ; and  if  this  crime  was  mali- 
cioufly  committed,  it  admitted  of  no  expiation  whatever. 
Mr.  Wilkins  informs  us,  (Sketches  relating  to  the  hiftory, 
&c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  234.)  that  the  Bramin6  are 
enjoined  to  light  a fire  at  certain  times,  and  that  it  muft  be 
produced  by  the  friftion  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a par- 
ticular kind  ; that  with  a fire  thus  procured  their  facrifices 
are  burned,  the  nuptial  altar  flames,  and  the  funeral  pile  is 
kindled.  Their  veneration  for  water,  efpccially  that  of  the 
Ganges,  has  already  been  mentioned  ; and  perfons  chufe  to 
die  m rivers  from  an  idea,  that  the  foul  palling  through 
the  water,  as  it  leaves  the  body,  is  purged  from  its  im- 
purities. 

The  Hindoo  religion  is  little,  if  at  all,  more  unexception- 
able than  the  ancient  Egyptian,  with  regard  to  the  extrava- 
gance and  indecency  ol  many  of  its  ceremonies.  Inftances 
occur  at  their  pagodas,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
under  the  article  Brachmans,  and  which  it  is  needlefs  here 
to  repeat.  (See  alfo  Pagoda.)  Charms  are  alfo  held  in  efti- 
mation  among  the  Hindoos  ; a regard  to  them  is  authorized 
by  their  facred  books,  and  the  praftice  of  incantation  is 
profeffed  by  their  learned  Bramins.  From  a veneration  for 
the  elements  of  fire  and  water,  and  an  opinion  of  their  pof- 
feffing  fomewhat  of  divinity,  they  have  been  deemed  proper 
tefts  of  guilt,  or  of  innocence.  Hence  has  proceeded  the 
trial  by  Ordeal;  which  fee.  With  regard  to  the  Hindoo 
doftrine  of  a future  ftate,  Mr.  Dow  fays,  that  men  firft 
atone  for  their  crimes  in  hell,  where  they  remain  for  a fpace 
of  time  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  their  iniquities  ; then 
they  rife  to  heaven,  to  be  rewarded  for  their  virtues,  and 
thence  they  will  return  to  the  world  to  re-animate  other 
bodies.  The  more  learned  Bramins,  he  fays,  affirms  that 
the  hell  which  is  mentioned  in  the  “ Bedang”  is  only  in- 
tended as  a bug-bear  to  the  vulgar ; agreeably  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  philofophers.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Holwell,'  contrary  to  all  other  accounts,  which  reprefent 
future  punilhment  as  in  all  cafes  finite,  fays,  that  whofoever 
fhall  free  himfelf  by  violence  from  this  mortal  body,  fhall 
he  plunged  in  “ Onderah”  for  ever.  According  to  another 
account  of  the  religion  of  Malabar,  they  who  deftroy  them- 
felves go  neither  to  heaven  nor  hell,  but  ftrcll  about,  and 
become  what  are  called  “ Spirits,”  under  the  power  of  the 
chief  of  the  devils.  Sometimes  they  enter  into  men,  and 
then  they  become  demoniacs,  and  go  about  naked  and  mad, 
to  difturb  the  neighbourhood,  eating  grafs  and  raw  flefli. 
According  to  the  Indians,  fays  P.  Della  Valle,  fome  very 
wicked  men  become  devils.  To  conclude  our  account  of 
the  Hindoos,  pr  Gentoos,  we  obferve,  that  notwithftanding 
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the  unreafonable  ftrefs  which  they  lay  on  mere  external 
obfervances  of  various  kinds,  there  are  not  wanting  in  their 
writings  fome  excellent  moral  maxims,  fimilar  to  many  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  reprefent  every 
thing  of  this  kind  as  infignificant,  without  moral  virtue. 

A peculiar  flrefs,  we  find,  even  too  great,  is  laid  on  the 
duties  to  parents ; fo  as  to  fuperfede  the  obligation,  and  to 
depredate  the  importance  of  other  duties.  Upon  comparing 
the  Hindoo  fyftem  with  that  of  Mofes,  the  abfurdity  of  the 
former  is  as  apparent  as  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  the  latter. 
With  the  Hindoos  we  perceive  the  rudiments,  and  more  than 
the  rudiments,  of  moll  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  efpecially 
that  of  aftronomy,  of  which  mod  other  nations  are  wholly 
ignorant.  And  yet  while  the  Hebrews  made  no  difcoveries 
in  fcience,  they  had  a religion  perfeCtly  rational ; and  that 
of  the  Hindoos  was  abfurd  in  the  extreme.  This,  furely, 
is  an  argument  of  the  internal  kind  in  favour  of  the  diviue 
origin  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  almoft  as  irrefiftible  as  any 
argument  from  miracles.  From  the  preceding  (ketch  of^ 
the  Hindoo  religion,  we  mud  be  led  to  acknowledge  the' 
necdlity  and  utility  of  a divine  revelation. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  being  farther  acquainted  with 
the  principles,  manners,  and  various  inftitutes  of  the  Gen- 
toos,  may  confult  Holwell’s  Interefting  hiftorical  Events, 
&c.  1766.  Dow’s  Hiftory  of  Hindooftan,  4U).  1768.  and  the 
Code  of  Gentoo  Laws.  Prieltley’s  Comparifon  of  the  In- 
ftitutions  of  Mofes  with  thofe  of  the  Hindoos  and  other 
Ancient  Nations,  8vo.  Northumberland,  in  America,  1799. 
For  a further  account  of  the  religious  tenets  and  practices 
of  the  Gentoos,  fee  Biiaciimans.  See  alfo  Shastah  and 
Viedam. 

GEN-TSING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  in  Se- 
tchuen  ; 87  miles  N.W.  of  Hoei-li. 

GENUFLEXION,  of  genu,  Inee,  and fieBo,  I lend,  the 
aft  of  bowing,  or  bending  the  knee  ; or  rather  of  kneeling 
down. 

The  Jefuit  Rofweyd,  in  his  Onomafticon,  (hews,  that 
genuflexion,  or  kneeling,  has  been  a very  ancient  cuflom 
in  the  church,  and  even  under  the  Old  Teftament  diipenfa- 
tion  ; and  that  this  praCtice  was  obferved  throughout  all 
the  year,  excepting  on  Sundays,  and  during  the  time  from 
Eaiter  to  Whitfuntide,  when  kneeling  was  forbidden  by  the 
council  of  Nice. 

Others  have  (hewn,  that  the  cuflom  of  not  kneeling  on 
Sundays  had  obtained  from  the  time  of  the  apoftles ; as 
appears  from  St.  Irenasus  and  Tertullian  ',  and  the  Atthi- 
opic  church,  fcrupuloufly  attached  to  the  ancient  ceremo- 
nies, ft  ill  retains  that  of  not  kneeling  at  divine  fervice.  The 
Ruffians  efteem  it  an  indecent  pofture  to  worlhip  God  on 
their  knees.  Add,  that  the  Jews  ufually  prayed  ftanding. 
Rofweyd  gives  the  reafons  of, the  prohibition  of  genu- 
flexion on  Sundays,  &c.  from  St.  Bafil,  Anaftaiius,  St. 
Juftin,  &c. 

Baronius  is  of  opinion,  that  genuflexion  was  not  efta- 
blilhed  in  the  year  ©f  Chrift  58,  from  that  pafi'age  in  Afts 
xx.  36.  where  St.  Paul  is  exprefsly  mentioned  to  kneel 
down  at  prayer : but  Saurin  (hews,  that  nothing  can  be 

thence  concluded.  ... 

The  fame  author 'remarks,  alfo,  that  the  primitive  Chril- 
tians  carried  the  praCtice  of  genuflexion  fo  far,  that  feme  of 
them  had  worn  cavities  in  the  floor  where  they  prayed  : and 
St.  Jerome  relates  of  St.  James,  that  he  had  contracted  a 
hardnefs  on  his  knees  equal  to  that  of  camels. 

GENUS,  in  Algelra . The  ancient  algebraifts  diftn- 
buted  that  art  into  two  genera,  or  kinds  ; the  logiflic , and 
fpccious  i which  fee. 
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Genus,  in  Syfematic  Botany,  from  yti/or,  a family,  implies 
one  or  more  fpecies  of  plants,  differing  effentially  in  their 
parts  of  fructification  from  all  others,  and  agreeing  together 
in  the  general  ftruCture  of  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  in  one  or 
more  peculiar  marks  or  characters.  If  a genus  be  perfectly 
natural  and  diftinCt,  fuch  characters  in  the  fructification  are 
accompanied  with  more  or  lefs  decided  diftinCtions  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  in  its  general  habit  or 
afpeCt.  On  this  principle  it  is  contended  by  Linnaeus  and 
his  fchool,  that  all  genera  are,  or  ought  to  be,  natural,  and 
that  the  genus  ought  to  give  the  charaCter,  not  the  character 
the  genus.  The  fame  principle  is  extended  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Botanifts  of  the  French  fchool,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  all  fuch  affociations  and  diltinCtions  are  merely 
arbitrary,  ferving  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  plants,  but  not 
at  all  founded  in  nature.  It  is  lingular  that,  with  fuch 
ideas,  thefe  philofophers  (hould  not  only  ftrenuoufly  contend 
for  a natural  fyftem  of  arrangement,  but  objeft  to  the  Lin- 
11  ;ean  method,  whole  facility  cannot  be  difputed,  merely  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  natural,  terming  it  in  their  language  lezt 
nature.  If  genera  are  not  natural,  certainly  the  more  com- 
prehenfive  affemblages,  of  fuch  genera  into  orders  and  claffes, 
can,  in  no  fenfe,  be  fo.  We  neverthelefs  do  not  fcruple  to 
allow,  that  the  principles  of  all  fuch  diltinCtions  are  founded 
in  nature,  though  we  readily  admit  that  no  fyftem  has  as 
yet  applied  them  correCtly  to  praCtice,  even  with  regard  to 
generic,  and  far  lefs  to  claffical,  diltinCtions.  The  latter  in- 
deed have  been  fcarcely  found  capable  of  definition,  or  in  fo 
vague  a manner  as  to  leave  us  mod  in  doubt  where  preciiion 
is  moft  wanted ; and  were  it  not  for  that  intuitive,  or  at 
lead  praftical,  perception  of  affinities  and  differences,  which 
is,  by  tie  French,  contended  to  be  isadmiffiblo  in  judging 
of  genera,  we  could  certainly  come  at  no  knowledge  of 
moil  of  the  natural  orders  of  thefe  learned  writers. 

Examples  of  natural  genera,  each  characterized  by  an  ef- 
fential  charaCter  of  its  own,  which  diftinguifhes  it,  not  only 
from  every  other  genus  in  its  natural  order,  but  from  every 
one  hitherto  difeovered,  are  found  in  Quercus  the  Oak, 
whofe  acorn  affords  fuch  a charaCter ; in  Trapa , whofe 
Angular  quadrangular  nut  i»  armed  with  fpines  that  once 
conftituted  the  calyx-leaves  ; in  Parnaffia,  fo  well  marked  by 
the  fringes  and  lucid  balls  that  border  its  neCtaries ; in  Sol- 
danella  with  its  many-cleft  monopetalous  corolla,  and  Elaocar- 
pus,  whofe  polypetalous  one  is  fimilarly  cut ; in  Geoffraa , 
the  only  known  inftance  of  a papilionaceous  flower  with  a 
drupa ; not  to  mention  a great  number  befides.  Inftances 
of  good  natural  genera,  diftinguifhed  by  fome  one  effential 
charaCter  from  all  others  in  their  natural  order,  are  found  in 
Echium,  whofe  irregular  corolla  keeps  it  diftinCt  from  all 
others  of  the  Afperifolia ; Cornucopia,  known  from  all  ether 
grades  by  its  remarkable  involucrum ; Pimpinella  diltin- 
guifhed  from  its  allies  by  the  globofe  ftigmas  ; Ranunculus 
by  the  nectariferous  pore  in  the  claw  of  each  petal ; Vella 
by  the  prominent  dilated  partition  of  its  pouch,  extending 
twice  as  far  as  the  valves ; to  which  may  be  added  many 
genera  of  the  clafs  Didynam'ta  Gymnofpermia  ; fee  Smith’ 3 
Introd.  to  Botany,  434.  The  Linnsean  Icofandria  Polygynia 
affords  one  of  the  moft  perfeCt  examples  poffible  of  a natu- 
ral clafs  and  order,  of  which  all  the  genera  are  natural,  and 
fo  well  diftinguifhed  in  habit,  that  any  perfon  at  all  obferv- 
ant  of  plants  may  know  them  by  their  foliage,  inflorefcence, 
or  general  appearance,  while  their  fruit  affords  clear  effen- 
tial generic  characters.  The  natural  family  of  Orchidea,  as 
arranged  by  Swartz  and  Brown,  come  very  near  the  fame 
point  of  perfection,  but  their  differences  of  habit  are  lefs 
obvious.  Such  inftances  ought  to  ftimulate  the  philofophi- 
cal  botanift  to  “ go  on  from  one  degree  of  perfection  to 

another,” 
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another,”  though,  like  the  chriftian  moralift,  he  cannot 
hope  to  reach  the  fummit. 

Lamarck  has  very  well  traced  the  indiftindt  origin, 
and  gradual  improvement  of  generic  knowledge  among 
botanifts.  In  an  early  ftate  of  the  fcience,  fome  general 
affbciations  were  formed,  though  founded  on  vague  and  un- 
philofophical  principles.  The  idea  and  name  of  a rofe  foon 
embraced  many  different  fpecies,  and  hence  the  dog-rofe, 
the  white-rofe,  the  damafk-rofe,  &c.  were  diilinguiffied 
from  one  another,  and  a lort  of  generic  and  fpecific  nomen- 
clature arofe,  finally  extended  fyllematically  to  every  plant 
by  Linnaeus.  Cafpar  Bauhin  in  his  Pinax,  anno  1623,  firft 
diftributed  plants  under  a kind  of  generic  fedtions,  with 
fome  mention  of  the  peculiar  charadlers  of  each ; but  he 
did  not  profit,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple firft  inculcated  by  Conrad  Gefner,  that  the  parts  of 
the  flower  and  fruit  afford  the  only  clue  to  a fcientific  diftri- 
bution  of  vegetables  ; a principle  to  which  “ the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  botany,  as  a fcience,  is  owing.”  Tournefort  at 
length,  adopting  this  maxim,  undertook  the  arrangement 
of  all  known  plants  into  genera,  illuftrating  each  by  a 
figure  of  the  parts  of  frudtification,  fo  as  to  difplay  their 
diftinguifhing  charadters  ; but  it  was  referved  for  Linnaeus 
to  define  thofe  charadlers  in  words,  and  thus  to  perfedt  the 
plan  of  Tournefort,  as  well  as  to  reform  it  in  many  points, 
and  corredt  fome  fundamental  defedts.  He  extended  more- 
over his  improvements  to  the  clear  definition  and  nomencla- 
ture of  the  fpecies,  which  Tournefort  had,  without  diferi- 
mination,  merely  colledted,  by  their  old  appellations,  under 
each  of  his  genera,  except  indeed  that  he  preferved  an  uni- 
formity in  their  generic  names. 

Linnseus  did  not  at  once  hit  upon  the  beft  manner  of  de- 
fining his  genera.  His  firft  aim  was  to  deferibe  all  the  feven 
parts  of  frudtification  in  each,  fo  that  their  differences 
might  appear,  which  is  the  plan  of  all  the  editions  of  his 
■Genera  Plantarum.  At  length,  in  the  fixth  edition  of  his 
Sxjhma  Nature,  publifhed  in  1748,  he  undertook  a fynop- 
tical  table  of  the  fhort  effential  charadters  of  the  genera, 
-and  in  the  tenth  he  carried  this  plan  nearly  to  the  perfedfion 
in  which  he  left  it  at  his  death.  It  has  been  adopted,  not 
only  by  his  pupils,  and  the  followers  of  his  fyftem  of  claffi- 
fication,  but  even  by  the  celebrated  Juffieu  and  his  fcholars, 
who  have  widely  differed  from  the  learned  Swede  as  to  other 
principles  of  arrangement,  and  who  have  certainly  not  im- 
proved upon  his  ft  vie  of  definition,  terminology,  or  nomen- 
clature. Juffieu  indeed  has,  like  Gouan,  fubjoined  to  the 
generic  charadters  taken  from  the  frudtification,  very  ufeful 
indications  of  the  habit,  which  invention  of  the  latter 
botanift  was  highly  applauded  by  Linnaeus. 

Linnaeus  termed  the  full  deferiptions  in  his  Genera  Planta- 
rum, the  natural  charadter  of  each  genus.  They  ought  to 
accord  with  every  fpecies  of  each,  but  in  large  genera, 
many  fpecies  of  which  have  been  difeovered  fubfequently  to 
their  eftabliftiment,  this  is  fcarcely  poffible.  Such  cha- 
racters as  ferve  merely  to  diftinguifh  each  genus  from 
every  other  in  its  artificial  order,  in  the  Linnaean,  or 
any  other  artificial,  fyftem,  are  called  fadit'ious  ; tliefe  are 
much  better  extended  fo  as  to  include  fufficient  marks  of 
diferiminatiou  between  the  genus  under  ccnfideration  and 
every  other,  and  they  then  become  the  effential  charadters 
above-mentioned,  which  ought  in  every  fyitematic  botanical 
work,  to  Itand  at  the  heaa  of  each  genus,  or  at  leaft  to  be  in- 
dicated by  a reference.  Lamarck,  though  much  difpofed 
to  criticife  the  great  Swedifh  botanift,  and  differing  totally 
from  him  refpedting  his  opinion  of  natural  genera,  very  can- 
didly allows  that  “ tliefe  effential  charadters  are  the  refult  of 
one  ot  Linnaeus's  moft  happy  ideas,  and  cannot  but  contri- 


bute greatly  to  the  perfedtion  of  Botany.”  The  fame  able 
writer  affents  entirely  to  the  Linnaean  maxim,  founded  on 
the  good  fenfe  and  penetration  of  Conrad  Gefner,  that 
“ generic  charadte’-s  ought  always  to  be  taken  from  the 
parts  of  frudtification  alone;”  “at  leaft,”  fays  Lamarck, 
“ if  that  be  always  pradticable.”  When  it  is  not,  he  would 
borrow  charadters  from  any  thing  very  decided  in  the  habit  ; 
nor  does  he  perceive  that  any  inconvenience  would  refult 
from  it.  To  this  we  objedt  the  uncertainty  of  fuch  charac- 
ters, even  when  taken  from  what  is  leaft  exceptionable,  the 
inflorefcence.  Of  this  no  more  ftriking  example  can  be 
found  than  the  Umbellate,  as  diftributed  by  Linnaeus  after 
the  principles  of  his  friend  Artedi,  in  which,  however  it 
may  be  difguifed  by  fophiftry,  the  inflorefcence  makes  a 
leading  part.  Thofe  who  juftly,  like  Lamarck,  complain 
of  the  errors,  unjuftly  termed  by  him  arbitrary  and  voluntary 
errors,  which  are  found  in  this  part  of  Linnaeus’s  fyftem, 
cannot  but  allow  that  they  all  originate  from  his  having  had 
refpedt  to  the  inflorefcence,  that  is,  to  the  umbels  and  in- 
volucrums,  in  dead  of  the  flowers  and  feeds,  which  if  truly 
obferved  are  fully  fufficient  in  this,  as,  we  believe,  in  every 
other  natural  order.  Indeed  the  more  we  confider  the  fub- 
jedl,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that,  although  the  infio- 
refcence  ought,  like  every  part  of  a plant,  to  enter  into 
our  general  contemplation  before  we  decide  upon  a genus, 
it  ought  never  to  form  a part  of  the  technical  or  effential 
charadter.  It  is  tempting  enough  to  botanifts  who  are  not 
endowed  with  clear  mathematical  powers  of  diferiminatiori 
and  definition,  to  amplify  their  generic  charadlers  with  any 
thing  that,  as  they  fuppofe,  may  give  them  additional 
ftrength  But  charadlers,  when  too  long,  rather  indicate 
feeblenefs  in  themfelves  and  in  their  authors,  and  endanger 
a return  towards  barbarifm  in  a fcience,  which  has  been 
raifed  to  its  prefent  pitch  of  perfection  by  the  didadtic  pre- 
ciiion  and  decifive  brevity  of  Linnaeus.  S. 

Genus,  Kind,  in  Logic  and  Metaphyfics,  is  that  which  has 
feveral  fpecies  under  it ; or  it  is  the  origin  and  radix  of 
divers  fpecies,  joined  together  by  fome  affinity,  or  com- 
mon relation  between  them.  See  Classification. 

Genus  is  a nature,  or  idea,  fo  common  and  univerfal,  that 
it  extends  to  other  general  ideas,  and  includes  them  under 
it.  Thus,  animal  is  laid  to  be  a genus,  in  refpedt  of  man  and 
brute  ; becaufe  man  and  brute  agree  in  the  common  nature 
and  charadter  of  animal  ; fo  a right-lined  figure  of  four 
Tides  is  a genus  in  refpedt  of  a parallelogram,  and  a trape- 
zium ; and  fo,  likewife,  is  fubftance  in  refpedt  of  fubftance 
extended,  which  is  body  ; and  thinking  fubftance,  which  is 
mind. 

A good  definition,  fay  the  fchoolmen,  confifts  of  genus 
and  difference. 

In  the  general,  genus  may  be  faid  to  be  a clafs  of  a 
greater  exient  than  fpecies  ; and  which  is  not  convertible 
therewith  : for  though  we  may  fay,  that  all  body  is  fub- 
ftance yet  it  cannot  be  faid  all  fubftance  is  body. 

Add,  that  whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  genus  may 
likewife  be  faid  of  the  fpecies  under  it : e.  gr.  whatever 
is  faid  of  ens,  being,  will  equally  hold  of  the  body. 

The  fchoolmen  define  the  genus  logicum  to  be,  an  univerfal 
which  is  predicable  of  feveral  things  of  different  fpeefes  ; 
and  divide  it  into  two  kinds  : the  one,  the  fummum,  which 
is  the  highell,  or  moft  general  ; and  has  nothing  above 
it  to  refpedt  as  a genus  : the  other,  the  fubaltern,  which  they 
likewife  call  medium . 

Genus  J'ummum  is  that  which  holds  the  uppermoft  place 
in  its  clafs,  or  predicament ; or  that  which  may  be  divided 
into  feveral  fpecies,  each  whereof  is  a genus  in  refpedt  of 
other  fpecies  placed  below  it. 


Thus. 
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Tlius,  In  the  predicament  of  things  fubfifting  of  themfelves,  and  the  earth,  to  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  (or  true)  eclip* 
fubjlance  has  the  place  and  effect  of  genus  fummum,  and  is  tic. 

predicated  of  all  the  things  contained  in  that  clafs  : for  Or  it  is  the  angle  which  the  aforefaid  line  (connefting 
Plato,  and  man,  and  animal,  and  even  fpirit,  are  pro-  the  planet  and  the  earth ) makes  with  a line  drawn  to  meet 
perly  called  fubftance.  a perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  planet  to  the  plane  of  the 

Accordingly  there  are  as  many  fumma  genera , as  there  are  ecliptic.  See  Latitude. 
claffes  of  predicaments,  or  categories.  Thus  in  Plate  XIII  Afronomy , jig.  1 16,  the  angle  J T e is 

Genus,  fubaltern , is  that  which,  being  a medium  be-  the  meafure  of  that  planet’s  geocentric  latitude  when  the 
tween  the  higheft  genus  and  the  lowed;  fpecies,  is  fometimes  earth  is  in  T:  and  the  angle  et  2 the  meafure  of  it  when 
confidered  as  a genus,  and  fometimes  as  a fpecies.  the  earth  is  in  t. 

Thus,  bird,  when  compared  with  animal,  is  a fpecies  ; Geocentric  place  of  a planet,  is  the  place  wherein  it  ap- 
when  to  a crow,  an  eagle,  or  the  like,  it  is  a genus.  pears  to  us,  from  the  earth,  fuppofing  the  eye  there  fixed  : 

Genus,  again,  is  divided  into  remotum,  remote,  where  be-  or,  it  is  a point  in  the  ecliptic,  to  which  a planet,  feen  from 
tween  it  audits  fpecies  there  is  another  genus;  and  proxi-  the  earth,  is  referred. 

mum,  or  next,  where  the  fpecies  is  immediately  under  it ; as  Geocentric  longitude  of  a planet,  is  the  diftance  meafured 


man  under  animal. 

Genus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a character,  or  manner  appli- 
cable to  every  thing  of  a certain  nature  or  condition.  In 
which  fenfe  it  ferves  to  make  capital  divifions  in  divers 
fciences  ; as  mufic,  rhetoric,  botany,  anatomy,  See.  e.  gr. 

Genus,  in  Mufic.  See  Genera. 

Genus.  By  the  word  genus,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  we 
underhand  a certain  analogy  of  a number  of  fpecies  making 
them  agree  together  in  the  number,  figure,  and  fituation 
of  their  parts  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are  eafily  diilin- 
guiflied  from  the  fpecies  of  any  other  genus,  at  leait  by 
fome  one  article.  This  is  the  proper  and  determinate  fenfe 
of  the  word  genus,  whereby  it  forms  a fubdivifion  of  any 
clafs  or  order  of  natural  beings,  whether  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  all  agreeing  in  certain  com- 
mon and  dillin&ive  characters.  See  Generical  name,  and 
Classification  of  Animals. 

Genus, in  Rhetoric,  is  one  of  the  common  places  or  topics, 
and  contains  under  it  two  or  more  forts  of  things  differing 
in  nature.  From  this  head  logicians  reafon  thus : Becaufe 
every  animal  is  mortal,  and  man  is  an  animal,  therefore  man 
is  mortal.  (See  Genus,  in  Logic.)  But  orators  make  a 
further  ufe  of  this  argument,  which  they  call  afeending  from 
the  hypothefis  to  the  thefis,  that  is,  from  a particular  to  a 
general.  As  if  a perfon,  fpeaking  in  praife  of  juftice,  fhould 
take  occafion  from  thence  to  commend  and  ffiew  the  excel- 
lency of  virtue  in  general,  with  a view  to  render  that  virtue 
more  amiable.  For  fince  every  fpecies  contains  in  it  the 
whole  nature  of  the  genus  to  which  it  relates,  befides 
what  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  whereby  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  it  ; 
what  is  affirmed  of  the  genus  mull,  of  necefi'.ty,  be  applica- 
ble to  the  fpecies. 

Befides,  authors  diftinguifh  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as  alfo 
orations,  or  difeourfes,  produced  thereby,  into  three  genera, 
or  kinds  ; demonf  native,  deliberative,  and  judiciary.  See 
each  term. 

GENUSIUM,  in  Ancient  Geograghy,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  that  part  of  Magna  Graecia  called  Meffapia.  It  was 
fituated  a little  S.  of  the  road  that  led  to  Tarentum. 

GENZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafili- 
cata;  12  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Venofa  — Alfo,  a town  of  Cain- 
pagna  di  Roma,  in  Italy  ; 3 miles  W.  of  Veletri. 

GENZINGEN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle  ; 5 miles  N.  E.  of  Creutznach. 

GEOCENTRIC,  of  yc,  earth,  and  nCIpoj,  centre,  in 
Afronomy,  is  applied  to  a planet,  or  its  orbit,  to  denote  it 
concentric  with  the  earth  ; or,  having  the  earth  for  its  centre,, 
or  the  fame  centre  with  the  earth. 

All  the  planets  are  not  geocentric  : the  moon,  alone,  is 
properly  geocentric. 

Geocentric  latitude  of  a planet,  is  its  latitude  feen  from 
the  earth  ; or  the  inclination  of. a line  connecting  the  planet 


on  the  ecliptic,  in  the  order  of  the  figns  between  the  geocen- 
tric place  and  the  firft  point  of  Aries. 

GEOD./ESIA,  that  part  of  pra&ical  geometry  which 
teaches  how  to  divide,  or  lay  out,  lands,  or  fields,  between 
feveral  owners. 

The  word  is  Greek,  ywlhiTiu,  formed  of  yr.,  terra,  earthy 
and  Saw,  divido,  I divide. 

Geod.esia  is  alfo  applied,  by  fome,  to  all  the  operations 
of  geometry  which  are  performed  in  the  field. 

This  is  more  ufually  called  furveying,  (which  fee,)  when 
employed  in  meafuring  of  lands,  grounds,  roads,  coun- 
tries, provinces,  See. 

Vitalis  defines  geodaefia  the  art  of  meafuring  furfaces  and 
folids  not  by  imaginary  right  lines,  as  is  done  in  geometry, 
but  by  fenfible  and  vifible  things:  as  by  the  fun’s  rajs, 
&c. 

GEODES,  in  Natural  Hifcry,  a genus  of  cruftated 
bodies  formed  into  large,  and  in  great  part,  empty  cafes, 
inelofing  a fmall  quantity  of  earthy  or  arenaceous  matter. 
See  Siderochita. 

Of  this  genus  are  five  known  fpecies. 

GEOFF,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  provincially  applied 
to  a mow  of  hay,  corn,  &c.  See  Stack. 

GEOFFRiEA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  .Tacquin,  in 
memory  of  Stephen  Francis  Geoffrey,  M.  D.  of  Paris, 
author  of  a Materia  Medica,  in  which  a chemical  analyfis  is 
given,  to  little  purpofe  indeed,  of  every  officinal  plant  ; 
and  of  feveral  ingenious  chemico-botanical  effays  in  the 
Memoires  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences.  Jacqum  feems  to  con- 
found him  with  his  brother  Claude  Jofeph  Geoffroy,  author 
of  an  effay  on  the  ftrudlureand  ufe  of  the  principal  parts  of 
flowers,  and  of  fome  other  phyfiological  papers,  printed  in 
the  fame  Memoires.  — Jacq.  Araer.  207.  t.  180.  f.  62.  Linn. 
Gen.  378.  Schreb.  500.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1129.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Juff.  363.  Lamarck  Illuflr.  t.  604. — Clafs 
and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionscea , 
Linn.  Leguminofe,  Jufi. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  bell-fhaped, 
five-cleft  half  way  down  ; its  two  upper  fegments  diverging, 
fpreading.  Cor.  papilionaceous  ; ftandard  roundifh,  emargi- 
nate,  flat,  reflexed  ; wings  equal  to  it  in  length,  obtufe,. con- 
cave ; keel  compreffed,  the  length  and  fliape  of  the  wings. 
Siam.  Filaments  in  two  fets  (fingle  and  nine-cleft),  the  length 
of  the  keel  ; anthers  roundilh.  Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  round- 
iffi  ; ftyle  awl-ihaped  ; itigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Drupa  nearly 
ovate,  large,  with  a longitudinal  furrow  at  each  edge. 
Seed.  Nut  nearly  ovate,  fomewhat  woody,  a little  com- 
preffed, with  a furrow  along  each  edge,  acute,  of  two 
valves. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Drupa  ovate.  Nut  compreffed. 

1.  G , fpinofa.  Linn,.  Sp.  PI.  1043.  Swartz.  Prod.  106. 

(Umari  5 


(Umari ; Marcgr.  Bras.  121.) — “ Spinous.  Leaflets  oblong, 
obtufe.’’ — Native  of  Brafil,  and  the  country  about  Cartha- 
crena,  in  woods  on  a fandy  foil  near  the  fea.  Jacquin  de- 
fcribes  it  as  an  inelegant  tree,  twelve  feet  high,  with  a few 
fpines  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  which  are  awl- 
fhaped,  and  generally  an  inch  long.  Leaves  pinnate,  about 
feven  pair,  with  an  odd  one,  of  oblong,  obtufe,  fmooth, 
entire  leaflets,  on  a ftalk  four  inches  in  length.  Chjlers 
nearly  as  long,  axillary,  Ample,  dente.  Flores  on  fhort  par- 
tial ftalks  ; their  colour  a dirty  orange,  and  their  fcent  ex- 
tremely powerful  and  offenfive.  Fruit  like  that  of  an  al- 
mond in  its  coat,  flightly  downy,  greenilh-yellow  ; the  pulp 
foft,  fweet,  but  of  a naufeous  fmell,  yellowifh,  ftaining  the 
hands  with  a rufty  hue,  very  difficult  to  vvafh  off.  This  coat 
adheres  firmly  to  the  nut,  whofe  kernel  is  white,  mealy  and 
aftringent.  Jacquin  was  juftly  furprifed  at  meeting,  for  the 
firft  time,  with  a drupa  to  a papilionaceous  flower,  but 
he  juftly  fo  named  it,  in  fpite  of  any  preconceived  theory. 

2.  G.  furinamenjis.  Willd.  n.  2.  Bondt.  Monogr.  13, 
with  a figure. — “ Without  fpines.  Leaflets  oblong,  obtufe, 
emarginate.” — Native  of  Surinam.  Willdenoov. 

3.  G.  inermis.  Swartz.  Prod.  106.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
t.  1 1 2.  (Cabbage-bark  tree  of  Jamaica;  Wright  in  Phil. 
Tranf.  v.  67.  507.  t.  10.) — “ Without  fpines.  Leaflets  lan- 
ceolate.”— Native  of  Jamaica  and  Martinico.  A tall  tree , 
whofe  wood  is  white,  and  fo  tough  as  to  be  preferred  be- 
yond all  others  for  the  fhafts  of  carriages.  The  bark  is  a ce- 
lebrated remedy  for  worms  in  the  inteftines,  adminiftered  in 
a deco&ion,  fyrup,  powder,  or  extraft,  and  given  in  gradually 
increafed  dofes,  till  a naufeais  produced.  The  leaves  confift 
of  five  or  fix  pair,  with  an  odd  one,  of  elliptic  lanceolate, 
pointed  leaflets,  about  three  inches  long.  Flowers  light -red, 
in  very  large  much-branched,  terminal,  downy  panicles. 
Fruit  the  fize  of  a fmall  plum. 

GeoffRjEA,  or  Geoffroya,  inermis,  cabbage-lark  tree,  or 
worm-bark  tree,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  is  a native  of  Ja- 
maica. ( See  the  preceding  article. ) The  bark  of  this  tree, 
which  has  a mucilaginous  and  fweetilh  tafte,  and  a difagree- 
able  fmell,  was  firft  noticed  as  a vermifuge  by  Mr.  Peter  Dir- 
guid  (Eff.  and  Obf.  Phyfic.  and  Liter,  vol.  2.  page  264.) 
But  the  fulleft  information  concerning  this  tree,  in  refpect 
to  both  its  medical  and  botahical  characters,  has  been  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Wright,  \yho  refided  a long  time  in  Ja- 
maica. According  to  his  account,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is 
powerfully  medicinal,  and  its  anthelmintic  effedts  have  been 
eftablifhed  in  Jamaica  by  long  experience.  It  may  be 
given  in  different  forjn8,  as  in  decodtion,  fyrup,  powder, 
and  extradt  ; and  the  manner  of  preparing,  and  exhibiting 
thefe,  are  particularly  ftated  by  Dr.  Wright.  For  the  de- 
coction, take  frefti  dried  or  well-preferved  cabbage-bark,  one 
ounce : boil  it  in  a quart  of  water,  over  a flow  fire,  till 
the  water  is  of  an  amber  colour,  or  rather  of  a deep-co- 
loured Madeira  wine  ; ftrain  it  off,  fweeten  it  with  fugar,  and 
let  it  be  ufed  immediately  ; as  it  does  not  keep  many  days. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  fyrup,  add  a double  portion  of  fugar 
to  any  quantity  of  the  above  decoction.  This  fyrup  will 
retain  its  virtues  for  years.  The  exirafl  is  made  by  eva- 
porating the  ftrong  decodtion  in  balnea  maria  to  the 
proper  confidence  ; it  muft  be  continually  ftirred,  as 
otherwife  the  refinous  part  rifes  to  the  top,  and  on  this, 
probably,  its  efficacy  depends.  The  powder  of  well  dried 
bark  is  eafily  made,  and  looks  like  jalap,  though  not  of 
equal  fpecific  gravity.  As  this  anthelmintic  has  alfo  a nar- 
cotic effedt,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  fmall  do  es,  which  may 
be  gradually  increafed  till  a naufea  is  excited,  when  the 
dofe  for  that  patient  is  afcertained.  A ftrong  healthy  grown 
perfon  may  at  firft  take  four  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  decoc- 


tion or  fyrup,  three  grains  of  the  extradt,  or  thirty  grains 
of  the  powder  for  a dofe.  The  dofe  muft  be  diminilhed 
for  younger  perfons  : and  children  two  or  three  years  of 
age,  may  take  a table-fpoonful  of  the  decodtion  or  fyrup, 
one  grain  of  extradt,  or  ten  grains  of  the  powder  ; and  chil- 
dren of  a year  old,  half  the  quantity.  Cold  water  muft  not 
be  drank  during  the  operation  of  the  medicine,  as  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  ficknefs,  vomiting,  fever,  and  delirium.  In  this 
cafe  the  ftomach  muft  be  walked  with  warm  water,  caftor  oil 
muft  be  adminiftered,  and  lime  juice  beverage  ufed  plenti- 
fully for  common  drink.  The  bark  purges  pretty  brilkly, 
efpecially  in  powder  ; thirty  or  forty  grains  working  as  well 
as  jalap  by  ftool ; but  in  this  mode  of  adminiftering  it,  it 
does  not  feem  to  kill  worms  fo  well  as  in  decodtion.  The 
cabbage-bark  is  a valuable  remedy  when  ufed  with  proper 
caution ; but  fome  fatal  accidents  have  attended  the  im- 
prudent ufe  of  it,  chiefly  from  overdofing  the  medicine. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol  lxvii.  p.  597. 

GEOFFREY  of  Monmouth,  in  Biography,  an  early  hif- 
torian  of  our  own  country,  who  flouriffied  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century,  was  firft  archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and 
then  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph.  On  account  of  tumults  in  Wales 
he  quitted  his  diocefe,  and  obtained  the  abbacy  of  Abing- 
don in  commendam.  His  clergy  applied  to  him  to  return, 
which  he  refufed,  thinking  he  might  ftill  keep  his  abbacy  ; 
in  this  he  was  difappointed,  and  was  left  without  any  prefer- 
ment. As  an  hiftorian  he  is  known  by  his  “ Chronicon 
five  Hiftoria  Britonum.”  This  work  has  been  cenfured 
for  its  fabulous  narrations  ; the  author  is,  however,  entitled 
to  much  applaufe  as  a polite  fcholar.  His  Latin  ftyle  rifes 
greatly  above  mediocrity.  He  was  author  of  many  other 
pieces,  among  which  is  a poem  on  Merlin,  which  is  much 
commended  by  Leland.  The  Chronicon  is  fuppofed  to  be 
tranflated  from  an  ancient  hiftory  in  the  Welfh  language,  and 
it  contains  a pretended  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Britain, 
from  the  time  of  Brutus  the  Trojan,  and  enumerates  up- 
wards of  feventy  illuftrious  monarchs  before  the  invafion  of 
Julius  Csefar.  This  work  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Bayle.  Moreri.  New  Annual  Regifter,  vol.  iv. 

GEOFFROY,  Etienne  Francois,  a phyfician,was  born 
at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  February,  1672.  His  father  was 
an  apothecary,  and  had  held  the  offices  of  fheriff  and  conful. 
While  the  young  Geoffroy  was  purfuing  his  ftudies  under 
his  paternal  roof,  his  father  held  regular  fcientific  meetings, 
at  which  Caffini  attended  with  his  planifpheres,  Sebaftien 
with  his  machines,  and  Joblot  with  his  magnets,  and  at  which 
Du  Verney  performed  his  diffedtions,  and  Homberg  his  che- 
mical experiments.  After  an  excellent  foundation  of  general 
fcience  was  thus  laid,  his  father  fent  him,  in  1692,  to  Mont- 
pellier, to  ftudy  his  own  profeffion  of  pharmacy  under  an 
experienced  apothecary.  Here  he  attended  the  courfes  of 
the  moll  celebrated  profeffors  of  the  univerfity,  and  after- 
wards travelled  through  the  fouthern  provinces  before  he 
returned  to  Paris.  Already  he  had  acquired  confiderable 
reputation ; and,  although  not  yet  a phyfician,  he  was 
appointed  to  accompany  the  duke  de  Tallard,  as  his  medical 
attendant,  on  his  embaffy  to  England,  in  1698.  In  London 
he  was  much  efteemed  by  fir  Hans  Sloane,  and  other  men 
of  fcience,  and  was  eledted  a member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. From  England  he  went  to  Holland  ; and  afterwards 
to  Italy  in  1700,  with  the  abbe  de  Louvois.  Natural  hif- 
tory and  the  materia  medica  were  among  the  principal 
objedts  of  his  enquiries  5 for  his  father  intended  him  for 
his  fucceffor  in  his  eftabhlhment  at  Paris  : but  he  aimed' 
at  the  higher  walk  of  the  profeffion,  and  with  the  confent 
of  his  father  at  length  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  in 
1702,  and  that  of  doctor  in  1704.  His  difpolition  was 
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tnild  and  kind  to  his  patients,  who,  on  his  outlet  in  pra&icc, 
were  alarmed  by  the  i'olemn  air  which  his  fympathy  for  their 
fufferings  occafioned  him  to  affume ; but  his  reputation  foon 
■increafed,  and  he  was  called  in  confutation  even  by  the 
molt  diitinguiihed  members  of  the  profeffion.  In  1709,  he 
was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  profefforfnip  of  medi- 
cine, vacant  by  the  death  of  Tournefort.  In  his  new 
office  he  undertook  to  deliver  to  his  pupils  a complete 
hiltory  of  the  materia  medica,  upon  which  fubjedt  he  had 
been  for  a long  time  collecting  information.  He  com- 
pleted his  account  of  the  mineral  fubllances  employed  in 
medicine,  of  which  he  gave  a moil  corredt  and  ample  hiltory: 
and  was  employed  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  he  treated 
alphabetically,  and  carried  no  farther  than  the  article 
Meliffa  : on  the  animal  kingdom  he  had  not  touched  ; but 
the  whole  of  what  he  had  delivered  in  his  ledtures  was  found 
among  his  papers  in  good  order,  and  afterwards  publifhed. 
In  1712,  he  fucceeded  Fagou  as  profeffor  of  chemiftry  in 
the  king’s  garden.  In  172 6,  he  was  eledted  dean  of  the 
faculty,  in  the  exercife  of  the  fundtions  of  which  he  was 
led  into  fome  adtive  and  anxious  difputes,  which,  together 
with  the  duties  of  his  profeffion,  and  of  his  other  offices, 
deflroyed  his  health,  which  was  naturally  very  delicate. 
He  lingered  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1730  till  the 
'6th  of  January,  1731,  when  he  died.  Notwithllanding  his 
malady,  however,  he  had  the  refolution  to  complete  a work, 
which  had  been  deemed  necelfary  by  preceding  deans,  but 
never  accomplifhed  ; namely,  a pharmacopeia,  containing  a 
coiledtion  of  the  compound  medicines  requilite  to  be  kept 
by  apothecaries,  “ Le  Code  Medicamentaire  de  la  Faculte 
de  Paris,1’  of  which  two  editions,  enlarged  and  corrected, 
■were  afterwards  publifned.  His  papers  on  the  materia 
medica  were  publifhed  under  the  following  title  : “ Tracta- 
tus  de  Materia  Medica,  five,  de  Medicamentorum  fimpli- 
cium  hiftoria,  virtute,  deledtu,  et  ufu,’’  Paris  1741,  3 vols. 
8vo.  under  the  infpedlion  of  Antoine  de  Juffieu.  Several 
editions  have  been  fubfequently  publifhed.  It  was  tranf- 
lated  into  French  by  Ant.  Bergier,  who  publifhed  7 vols. 
i2mo.  in  1743,  and  the  remainder  in  3 vols.  in  1750. 
Arnault  de  Nobleville,  and  Salerne,  phyiicians  of  Orleans, 
publifhed  a continuation  of  this  work,  under  the  title  of 
el  Hiftoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,”  Paris  1756,  1757 , in 
6 vols.  1 2mo,  which  is  deemed  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked 
-with  the  production  of  Geoffroy.  Floy.  Di£l.  Hill. 

GEOGLOSSUM,  ill  Botany,  homy!?.,  the  earth , and 
y\uir;a,  th q tongue,  Perfoon  Syn.  Fung.  607.  Clafs  and  order, 
Cr'iptogamla  Fungi.  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi. — SeCt.  clavteformes. 

Elf.'  Ch.  Receptacle  club-fhaped,  fleffiy,  generally  com- 
preffed,  ffiort,  with  a prominent  margin  next  to  the  flalk. 

This  genus  of  Fungi  is  founded  by  Perfoon  on  the  Cla- 
varia  ophiogloffoides  of  other  authors,  with  fome  different  fpe- 
cies  which  referable  it,  and  which  have  the  appearance  of  a 
little  tongue,  growing  out  of  the  earth  upon  a italk.  He 
enumerates  and  defines  fever,  fpecies.  His  G.  hirfutum  is 
Clavaria  ophiogloffoides  of  Sowerby’s  Fungi,  t.  83  ; his  G. 
glalrum  is  a fmaller  and  fmoofh  fungus,  very  like  the  fructi- 
fying fpike  of  the  fern  Ophioglojfum,  except  in  being  nearly 
black. 

- GEOGNOSY.  See  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  Mile  is  a minute,  or  the  iixtieth 
part  of  a degree  of  a great  circle.  See  Degree  and  Mile. 

Geographical  Table.  See  Map. 

GEOGRAPHY,  formed  of  yn,  terra,  earth,  and  ypatpn, 
fcribo,  I ’write,  I defcribe  ; the  doctrine  or  knowledge  of  the 
earth,  both  as  in  itfelf  and  as  to  its  affe&ions  ; or  a deferip- 
tion of  the  terreftrial  globe,  and  particularly  of  the  known 
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habitable  part  thereof,  with  all  its  fubordinate  divisions.  Geo- 
graphy confututes  a branch  of  mathematics,  of  a mixed  kind  ; 
becaufe  it  confiders  the  earth,  and  its  affections,  as  depending 
on  quantity;  and  confequently,  as  meafurable  : viz.  its  figure, 
place,  magnitude,  motion,  celeitial  appearances,  &c.  with 
the  feveral  circles  imagined  on  its  furface. 

Geography  is  diltinguiffied  from  cofmography,  as  a part 
from  the  whole  ; this  latter  confidering  the  whole  viiibie 
world,  both  heaven  and  earth. 

From  topography  and  chorography,  it  is  diftinguiflied,  as 
the  whole  from  a part. 

Golnitz  confiders  geography  as  either  exterior  or  interior  : 
but  Varenius  more  juftly  divides  it  into  general  and  f pedal ; 
or  univerfal  and  particular. 

Geography,  general  or  univerfal,  is  that  which  confiders 
tire  earth  in  general,  without  any  regard  to  particular 
countries,  or  the  affections  common  to  the  whole  globe  ; as 
its  figure,  magnitude,  motion,  land,  fea,  &c.  And  this  may 
be  fubdivided  into  abfolute  geography,  which  refpects  the 
body  of  the  earth  itfelf,  its  parts  and  peculiar  properties, &c.j 
relative,  which  accounts  for  the  appearance  and  accidents 
owing  to  celeftial  caufes  ; and  comparative , which  explains 
thofe  properties  that  arife  from  comparing  different  parts  of 
the  earth  together. 

Geography,  fpecial  or  particular,  is  that  which  eonfi- 
ders  the  conftitution  of  the  feveral  particular  regions,  or 
countries,  their  bounds,  figure,  &c.  with  the  mountains,  fo- 
retls,  mines,  waters,  plants,  and  animals,  & c.  therein  ; as 
alfo  their  climates,  feafons,  heat,  weather,  diftance  from  the 
equator,  & c.  and  their  inhabitants,  arts,  foods,  commodities, 
cuftoms,  language,  religion,  policy,  cities,  &c. 

Special  geography  may  be  fubdivided,  with  regard  to  the 
feveral  periods  of  its  progrefs,  into  ancient,  including  a 
defeription  of  the  earth,  conformably  to  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ; of  this  kind  Cellarius’s  Ancient  Geography  is  an 
excellent  fummary  : the  geography  of  the  mean  age,  which 
extended  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  reilo- 
ration  of  learning ; and  modern  geography,  comprehending 
the  aftual  defeription  of  the  earth  lince  that  time.  With 
regard  to  its  objects  and  ufes,  fpecial  geography  may  be 
divided  into  natural,  which  treats  of  the  divifions  and  dif- 
tindlions  which  nature  has  made  in  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
and  the  complexion,  language.  See.  of  its  inhabitants ; 
hijlorical,  comprehending  the  different  revolutions  which  any 
country  or  town  lias  undergone  ; civil,  ox  political,  including 
the  government  of  any  country  ; /acred,  deferibing  thofe 
countries  and  places  that  are  mentioned  in  feripture  and 
eeclefiaffical  hiftory  ; ecclefiafical,  giving  an  account  of  the 
ecclefiaitical  jurifdiction  ellabliihed  and  exercifed  in  various 
countries;  and phyfical,  which  confiders  not  only  the  fur- 
face of  the  globe,  but  alfo  its  intrinfic  nature  and  fub- 
lhince.  Geography  is  very  ancient,  at  leaft  the  fpecial 
part  thereof  ; for  the  ancient  writers  fcarcely  went  bevond 
the  defeription  of  countries.  Of  this  kind  is  the  geography 
which  we  find  in  the  books  of  Mofes,  written  about 
the  year  1452  B.  C.  and  that  of  Homer,  in  his  Iliad  and 
Odyffey,  who  flouriffied,  according  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  907  years  B.  C.  The  geographical  knowledge  we 
derive  from  Herodotus,  who  “flouriffied  about  443  years 
B.  C.,  is  very  partial  and  imperfeft.  It  chiefly  relates  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  Alia,  and  divers  others  unknown,  as  well  as 
the  northern  and  weitern  parts  of  Europe  ; and  alfo  Africa, 
Egypt  and  Lybia  excepted. 

It  appears  (fee  Ptol.  Geog.  I.  i.  c.  9.)  that  the 
early  geographers,  being  dcftitute  of  mathematical  in- 
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fl  t u merits  and  oi  fiitronomical  obfervations,  began  fiift 
to  determine  the  fituation  of  places  according  to  cli- 
mates ; and  they  were  led  to  lix  upon  thefe  climates 
from  the  form  and  colour  of  certain  animals  which  were 
to  be  found  in  thofe  different  countries.  The  appearance 
of  negroes,  or  of  thofe  called  by  them  Ethiopians,  and  of 
animals  of  the  larger  fize,  fuch  as  the  rhinoceros  and 
elephant,  fuggefted  to  them  the  line  of  divifion,  where  the 
limits  of  the  Torrid  Zone  began  towards  the  north,  and  ter- 
minated towards  the  fouth.  This  groffer  manner  of  di- 
viding their  climates  muff  be  confidered  as  the  firft:  rude 
outline  of  geography  in  the  more  illiterate  ages  of  the 
world.  However  this  be,  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
who  were  diflinguifhed  by  their  fkill  in  geometry  and 
aftronomy,  were  cf  courfe  the  firft  perfons  that  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  geography  ; and  it  is  faid  that  the 
firft  map  was  made  by  order  of  Sefoftris  I.  who  conquered 
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This  Egyptian  king,  fays  Euftathius  in  his  epif- 
tle,  prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  Dionyfius’s  witiwytmc, 
having  traverfed  great  part  of  the  earth,,  recorded  his 
march  in  maps,  and  gave  copies  of  his  maps  not  only  to 
the  Egyptians,  but  to  the  Scythians,  to  their  great  afto- 
nifhment.  The  Jews  alfo  feem  to  have  had  furveyors 
among  them  ; and  hence  fome  have  imagined  that  they  had 
n a le  a map  of  the  Holy  Land,  when  they  gave  the  dif- 
ferent portions  to  the  nine  tribes  at  Shiloh.  (Jofh.  xviii. 
4.  8.  9.)  And  Jofephus  tells  us  (1.  v.  c.  1.),  that  when 
Jofhua  fent  out  people  from  the  different  tribes  to  meafure 
the  land,  he  gave  them  as  companions  perfons  well  in- 
ftruCted  in  geometry,  whofe  fkill  would  prevent  their  de- 
viating from  the  truth.  We  may  therefore  reafonably  pre- 
fume that  a geometrical  furvey  was  then  made  of  the  Holy 
Land ; though  we  cannot  abfolutely  determine  whether 
their  menfuration  was  only  taken  down  in  numbers,  or  re- 
gularly projected  and  digefted  into  a map. 

Befides  the  method  of  dividing  countries  by  climates, 
already  mentioned,  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  adopted 
another,  which  was  that  of  determining  the  fituation  of 
places,  or  their  diftance  from  the  equator,  by  obferving  the 
length  of  their  Iongeft  and  fhorteft  days.  This  they  per- 
formed by  means  of  a gnomon,  ereCted  upon  a horizontal 
plane,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  meafure  the  length  or 
fhortnefs  of  the  fhadow  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  gnomon.  For  an  account  of  this  invention,  and 
of  the  method  of  applying  it,  fee  Gnomon. 

From  the  days  of  Thales, and  his  immediate  fucceffors,  who 
flourifned  in  the  fixth  century  before  Chrift,  geography 
feems  to  have  received  little  improvement  for  200  years, 
till  the  eflablifhment  of  the  famous  fchool  of  Alexandria  ; 
although  Pythagoras  and  his  difciples  were  rightly  in- 
formed with  regard  to  the  true  fyflem  of  the  world,  as 
they  placed  the  fun  in  the  centre,  and  aferibed  to  the  earth 
both  its  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions.  During  this  period 
we  have  an  aftronomical  obfervation  of  confiderable  import- 
ance to  geography,  and  the  firft  Greek  obfervation  upon 
record  ; which  is  that  of  Melon  and  Euctemon,  who  ob- 
ferved  the  fummer  folftice  at  Athens  on  a day  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  27th  of  June,  432  years  B.  C.  This  fol- 
ftitial  obfervation  mull  have  given  them  an  opportunity  of 
determining  the  latitude  of  Athens  at  the  fame  time,  if  they 
had  known  the  fimple  manner  of  deducing  the  conclufion  : 
for  as  the  length  of  the  lhadow  of  the  gnomon  was  attentively 
watched  at  the  moment  of  the  folftice,  the  proportion  of 
that  to  the  gnomon’s  height  was  eafily  known,  by  which 
the  angle  of  the  fun’s  altitude  would  be  given  ; and  though 
the  futt’s  greateft  declination  was  not  then  accurately  known, 


yet  ftill  the  latitude  of  Athens  might  have  been  deter- 
mined within  the  limitations  of  the  error  refpeCting  the 
declination.  We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  Timocharis 
and  Ariftillus,  who  began  to  obferve  295  years  B.  C , were 
the  firft  who  introduced  the  manner  of  determining  the 
pofition  of  the  ftars,  according  to  their  longitudes  and 
latitudes  taken  with  refpeCt  to  the  equator.  This  we 
know  from  Ptolemy,  who  has  preferved  many  of  their 
obfervations  in  his  “ Almageft  and  particularly  one, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  famous  difeovery  of  the  PreceJJion 
of  the  Equinoxes  : which  fee.  It  was  after  the  preceifioti 
of  the  equinoxes  was  fully  eftablilhed  by  Ptolemy,  that 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  ftars  were  uniformly 
referred  to  the  ecliptic  inftead  of  the  equator.  It  was 
therefore,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  that  Hipparchus  would 
be  led  to  a (Tort  and  difpofe  the  different  parts  of  the  earth" 
according  to  latitude  or  longitude  : this  being  only  a new 
application  or  tranfpofition  of  that  artifice,  which  Had  been- 
already  fo  happily  introduced  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
conftellations,  and  therefore  equally  proper  to  be  adopted 
in  tracing  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  the  earth.  Hip- 
parchus muil  be  univerfally  allowed  to  have  firft  fixed  the 
folid  foundation  of  geography  by  uniting  it  to  aftronomy, 
and  thus  rendering  its  principles  felf-evident  and  invariable. 

Pliny  (N.  H.  1.  ii.  c.  12.)  confirms  this,  when,  after- 
mentioning  Thales  and  Sulpicius  Gallos,  who  had  both; 
predicted  eclipfes,  he  adds,  “ that  Hipparchus  had  foretold 
the  revolution  (of  the  eclipfes)  of  the  fun  and  moon  for 
600  years,  comprehending  the  months,  days,  and  hours  of 
different  nations,  and  the  fituation  of  places,”  by  which  it 
would  feem  that  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  thefe  places; 
were  particularly  given.  But  the  fulleft  and  ftrongeft  au- 
thority for  appropriating  this  invention  to  Hipparchus* 
is  that  of  Ptolemy  in  his  “ Geography,”  (l.i.  c.  4.) 
who  fays,  “ that  Hipparchus  was  the  only  author  who  had 
given  the  elevations  of  the  north  pole  of  a few  cities,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  great  number  that  were  to  be  delineated, 
and  fuch  too  as  lay  under  the  fame  parallels,  &c.  &c.” 
And  yet  it  is  fomewnat  remarkable  that  though  latitudes 
and  longitudes  were  in  this  manner  introduced  ana- 
pointed  out  by  Hipparchus,  yet  they  were  fo  little  at- 
tended to  till  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  that  none  of  the  in- 
termediate authors,  fuch  as  Strabo,  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,, 
all  of  whom  minutely  deferibed  the  geographical  fitua- 
tion of  places  according  to  the  length  and  fhadows  of  the 
gnomon,  have  ever  given  us  the  leaft  hint  of  the  latitude 
or  longitude  of  any  one  pHiee  whatever  in  the  language 
of  degrees  and  minutes. 

When  the  true  principles  of  geography  were  thus 
pointed  out  by  this  new  invention  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  maps  were  from  thence  made  to 
affume  a new  form  of  projection  effentially  different  from, 
thofe  in  ufe  prior  to  this  period.  For  the  hiftory  of  the 
conftruCtion  of  maps,  fee  Map. 

It  was  a conftant  cuilom  arawir  the  Romans,  af- 
ter  they  had  conquered  and  fubdued  any  province, 
to  have  a map,  or  painted  reprefentation  thereof,  car- 
ried in  triumph,  and  ex’pofed  to  the  view  of  the  fpeCtators. 
Thus  the  Romans,  as  they  were  tlie  conquerors,  became 
the  furveyors  of  the  world.  Every  new  war  produced  a new 
furvey  and  itinerary  of  the  countries  where  the  feenes  of 
aCtion  occurred ; fo  that  the  materials  of  geography  were 
accumulated  by  every  additional  conqueft.  Polybius,  (L  3. 
p.  1 23.  ed.  Cafaub. ) when  he  tells  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  Hannibal  was  preparing  his  expedition 
againit  Rome,  by  eroding  from  Africa  into  Spain,  and  fo 
through  Gaul  into  Italy,  fays,  « that  all  thefe  places 
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-were  meafured  or  furveyed  with  the  utmoft  care  by  the 
Romans.” 

Vegetius  De  Re  Mil.  (1.  iii.  c.6.)  ha3  well  deferibed  the 
furveys  of  particular  provinces,  with  which  every  Roman 
general  was  regularly  furnifhed  before  his  march.  iEthi- 
cus,  in  the  preface  to  his  “ Cofmographia,’’  further  informs 
us,  that  Julius  Caefar  ordered  a general  furvey  to  be  made 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire  by  a decree  of  the  fenate  : 
feledling  for  this  purpofe  perfons  well  inftrufted  in  every 
branch  of  philofophy.  The  three  furveyore  were  Zeno- 
doxus,  Theodotus,  and  Polyclitus,  each  of  whom  was 
appointed  to  furvey  a different  divifion  of  the  empire. 
This  furvey  commenced  in  the  confulfhip  of  Julius  Csefar 
and  Marc  Antony,  in  the  year  44  B.  C , and  continued 
for  twenty-five  years  one  month  and  ten  days,  to  the  con- 
fulfliip  of  Sentius  Saturninus  and  Lucretius  Cinna,  in  the 
year  19  15.  C.  The  Roman  itineraries  that  are  ftill  ex- 
tant, evidently  fhew  with  what  accuracy  their  furveys  were 
made  in  every  province  ; and  Pliny  has  filled  the  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  books  of  his  Natural  Hiftory  with  the  geographical 
diftances  that  were  thus  meafured. 

Before  the  Romans  engaged  in  this  bufinefs,  Neco,  king 
of  Egypt,  ordered  the  Phoenicians  to  make  a furvey  of 
the  whole  coaft  of  Africa  ; which  they  accomplifhed  in 
three  years  : Darius  procured  the  Ethiopic  fea,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  to  be  furveyed.  Thales  of  Miletus, 
Anaximander  his  difciple,  who  is  faid  to  have  conftrudled 
the  firit  map ; Democritus,  Eudoxus,  See.  who  made 
the  ufe  of  maps  common  in  Greece  ; Ariftagoras  of  Miletus, 
who  prefented  to  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  a table 
of  brafs,  on  which  he  had  deferibed  the  known  earth, 
with  its  feas  and  rivers  ; and  other  Greeks,  availing  them- 
felves  of  the  afiiftance  derived  from  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians,  profecuted  the  fludy  and  enlarged  the  extent 
of  this  fcience.  It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Socrates 
geographical  maps  were  ufed  at  Athens  ; for  this  philofo- 
pher  humbled  the  pride  and  boail  of  Alcibiadcs,  by  defiring 
him  to  point  out  his  territories  in  Attica  in  a map  : and 
Tlmy  relates,  (1.  vi.  c.  17.)  that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition 
into  Alia,  took  two  geographers,  Diognetus  and  Bocton, 
to  meafure  and  deferibe  the  roads,  and  that  from  their 
itineraries  the  writers  of  the  following  ages  took  many 
particulars.  Indeed,  this  may  be  ^bferved,  that  whereas 
moil  other  arts  are  fufferers  by  war,  geography  and  forti- 
fication have  been  improved  thereby.  W e alfo  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  a copy  of  Alexander’s  furvey  was  given  by 
Xenocles,  his  treafurer,  to  Patrocles  the  geographer,  who,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  was  admiral  of  the  fleets  of  Seleucus  and  An- 
tiochus.  His  book  on  geography  is  often  quoted  both  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny : and  it  appears  that  this  author  fur- 
nifhed Eratofthenes  with  the  principal  materials  and  autho- 
rities for  conftrucling  the  oriental  part  of  his  map  of  the 
then  known  world.  For  the  voyages  of  Patrocles  under 
Seleucus,  upon  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  elfewhere,  were  a kind 
of  fupplement  to  thole  meafurements  given  by  Boeton 
and  Diognetus  already  mentioned,  and  by  Nearchus  and 
Oneficritus,the  two  admirals  who  were  employed  under  Alex- 
ander, and  therefore  Pliny  quotes  them  immediately  after. 
It  appears  likewife  from  the  lame  paffage,  that  Megaf- 
thenes  and  Dionyfius  were  two  furveyors  fent  into  India 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  for  the  purpofes  of  geography  : 
and  their  authority  was  fometimes  let  in  oppofition  to 
Patrocles  by  Hipparchus,  in  his  criticifm  upon  Eratof- 
thenes’s  geography.  (Strabo,  lib.  ii.  pafiim.)  From  the 
memorable  era  of  Alexander’s  expedition  and  conquer!,  and 
thofe  of  his  immediate  fucceffors,  geography  began  to 
affurae  a new  face  and  form.  For  Eratoflhenes,  who  is  de- 


fervedly  confidered  as  the  great  father  of  chronology,  dil- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  cultivation  of  the  fcience  of  geo  - 
graphy. (See  the  article  Eratosthenes.) 

We  lhall  now  recite  the  names  of  fome  of  the  principal 
perfons  who  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  geogra- 
phy. Pytheas,  the  famous  geographer  ol  Marfeilles,  flourifh- 
ed  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  Ariftotle  feems  to  have  been 
no  lefs  converfant  with  geography  than  philofophy  : after 
Alexander,  Seleucus  Nicanor,  Theophraflus  the  difciple  of 
Ariftotle,  Eratofthenes,  who  publiflied  three  books  of  geo- 
graphical commentaries,  and  corre&ed  a chart  of  Anaxi- 
mander, Hipparchus,  who  corre&ed  the  obfervations  of 
Eratofthenes,  and  thus  furnifhed  occafton  for  a difpute 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  geogra- 
phy, Agatharcides  of  Cnidus,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  Mnefias,  who,  about  fifty  years  after 
him,  publifhed  a delcription  of  the  whole  world,  Artemi- 
dorus  of  Ephefus,  who  gave  a delcription  of  the  earth  in 
eleven  books,  often  cited  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  many 
others,  whofe  names  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate, 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  this  fcience.  Geography  was  tranfmitted,  with  the 
other  arts,  from  Greece  to  Rome,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. Varro’s  works  contain  many  geographical  re- 
marks : Zenodoxus,  Theodorus  and  Polyclitus  were  em- 
ployed under  the  confulfhip  of  Julius  Csefar  and  Marc 
Antony,  in  furveying  and  meafuring  the  globe.  ( See  the 
preceding  part  of  this  article).  The  commentaries  of  Csefar 
are  well  known.  Ptolemy  encouraged  Poiidonius,  who 
made  an  imperfect  menfuration  of  the  earth  by  celeftial 
obfervations,  in  different  places  under  the  fame  meridian. 
(See  Degree).  Auguftus  was  a diftinguifhed  patron  and 
promoter  of  this  fcience  ; under  whom  Strabo  publifhed 
his  geography.  And  the  tafte  for  the  ftudy  and  advance- 
ment of  geography  was  greatly  encouraged  under  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  Vefpafian,  Domitian,  and  Adrian.  Xfidore  of 
Charax,  who  lived  to  the  commencement  of  the  firft  century 
of  the  Chriftian  era  ; Pomponius  Mela,  who  publiflied  a 
book  entitled  “ De  Situ  Orbis  Metius  Pompoiianus,who, 
having  depicted  the  earth  on  a parchment,  fell  a facrifice  to 
the  jealoufy  of  Domitian,  the  emperor  fufpefting  that  he 
aimed  at  the  empire ; Pliny  the  naturalift,  who  has  de- 
feribed the  countries  known  in  his  time  in  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  fixth  books  of  his  Natural  Hiftory ; Marinus 
the  Tyrian,  who  corrected  and  enlarged  the  difeoveries  of 
preceding  geographers ; and  the  emperor  Antoninus,  de- 
ferve  particular  mention.  This  abftract  of  the  hiftory  of 
ancient  geographers,  notwithftanding  whofe  fucceflive  la- 
bours geography  was  ftill  in  a very  imperfect  date,  brings  us 
to  a period,  about  the  150th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  in 
which  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  contributed  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  this  fcience,  by  a more  ample  and  accurate 
defeription  of  the  terreicriai  globe  than  any  had  yet  given 
of  it.  Fie  availed  himfelf  of  numerous  obfervations  and 
ancient  charts ; he  corrected  the  miftakes  and  fupplied 
many  defects  of  others  ; and  by  reducing  the  diftances  of 
places  on  the  earth  to  degrees  and  minutes,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Pofidonius,  making  ufe  of  the  degrees  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  and  fettling  the  fituation  of  places  by  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations,  he  reduced  geography  into  a regular 
fyftem,  and  laid  a foundation  for  thofe  farther  difeoveries 
and  improvements,  which  naturally  refulted  from  the  pro- 
greftive,  and  at  prefent  advanced  ftate  of  geometry,  aftro- 
nomy,  navigation,  and  commerce. 

In  order  to  form  a proper  judgment  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  geography  from  the  labours  of  Ptolemy,  we  ought 
to  take  into  account  the  materials  that  were  extant  in  his 
O 2 time* 
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time,  and  which  he  had  actually  in  his  poffefiion.  Thefe 
confided  of  various  particulars,  I’o me  of  greater  and  others 
of  a lefs  degree  of  authenticity.  The  principal  were  the 
“ proportions  of  the  gnomon”  to  its  lhadow,  taken  by  dif- 
ferent aftronomers  at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  and  folllices  ; 
“ calculations”  founded  upon  the  length  of  the  longed  days  ; 
“the  meafures”  or  computed  didances  of  the  principal 
roads  contained  in  their  furveys  and  itineraries,  and  the 
various  “ reports  of  travellers  and  navigators,’  ’ who  often 
determined  the  intervals  of  places  by  hear-fay  and  guefs- 
work.  All  of  thefe  were  to  be  compared  together,  and 
digeded  into  one  uniform  body  or  fydem,  and  after  this,  were 
converted  and  tranfiated  by  him  into  a new  mathematical  lan- 
guage, exprefiing  their  different  degrees  and  minutes  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  according  to  the  invention  of  Hippar- 
chus, but  which  Ptolemy  had  the  merit  of  carrying  into 
full  praCtice  and  execution,  after  it  had  been  negleCted  for 
upwards  of  250  years.  We  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
Ptolemy  had  in  his  poffefiion  real  adronomical  obfervations 
fufficient  to  determine  all  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  which 
he  has  given  j fo  that  we  ought  always  to  remember,  that 
their  degrees  of  accuracy  depended  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
faCt  or  fuggedion  communicated  to  him,  from  which  they 
were  afterwards  deduced.  We  have  therefore  no  reafon  to 
be  aftonilhed  at  the  multitude  of  errors  that  are  to  be  found 
in  it,  when  his  original  materials  were  fo  imperfeCl  for  exe- 
cuting fo  large  a work,  as  that  of  fixing  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  all  the  places,  coads,  bays,  and  rivers  of  the  then 
known  world ; an  undertaking  which,  even  in  our  days, 
has  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  any  fufficient  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. The  midakes  of  Ptolemy  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  candour,  as  they  arofe  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  which  could  give  him  no  better  informa- 
tion, and  not  from  ignorance  or  inattention  on  his  own  part. 
Neverthelefs,  Ricciolus,  Cellarius,  Paul  Merula,  and  Sal- 
mafius  have  been  too  fevere  in  their  criticifm  and  cenfures  j 
as  if  they  were  difappointed  in  not  feeing  this  fcience  in  its 
full  maturity  in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy,  at  a time  when  it 
was  evidently  but  jud  beginning  to  advance  beyond  the  verge 
of  its  earlied  infancy.  They  might  with  equal  judice  con- 
demn the  modern  geographers  for  giving  no  better  account 
of  Nova  Zembla,  or  New  Holland,  or  of  thofe  continents 
and  ifiands  that  he  on  the  northern  or  foathern  extremities  of 
the  great  South  fea  towards  the  two  Poles  ; of  which  the 
knowledge  which  they  could  obtain  was  very  imperfect. 
The  principal  midakes  in  Ptolemy  took  their  rife  from  cer- 
tain adronomical  obfervations  and  furveys,  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  lxave  been  made  with  accuracy  in  a prior  age,  and 
which  were  adopted  by  this  great  geographer  as  genuine ; 
and  they  have  been,  for  want  of  better  information,  copied 
by  fucceeding  geographers  and  inferted  in  their  maps,  as 
being,  in  their  opinion,  of  acknowledged  and  undoubted 
authority.  Thefe  midakes,  thus  introduced,  maintained 
their  places  in  all  maps,  by  a kind  of  unquedioned  prefcrip- 
tion,  even  to  the  commencement  of  the  lad  century,  and  it 
unfortunately  happened  that  thefe  errors  related  to  that  part 
of  the  world  which  was  bed  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Thus,  Ptolemy  dates  the  latitude  of  Byzantium 
to  be  430  5'  indead  of  41  1',  the  latitude  according  to  mo- 
dern obfervations.  In  this  particular  Ptolemy  was  miffed 
by  Hipparchus,  who  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (1.  i.)  as 
having  vifited  Byzantium,  and  made  this  obfervation  in 
perfon.  The  latitude  of  Marfeilles,  which  was  fuppofed  to 
be  under  the  fame  parallel  with  Byzantium,  was  not,  however, 
fo  much  midaken,  as  by  modern  obfervations  it  has  been 
found  to  b.e  430  17' 45";  and  allowance  being  made  for  the 
now  acknowledged  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the 


ecliptic,  (fee  Ecliptic,)  the  refult  will  be  nearer  the  truths 
Another  error  of  Ptolemy  relates  to  the  latitude  of  ancient 
Carthage,  which  he  has  placed  in  3Z0  zo'  indead  of  36“  52  V 
the  true  latitude  according  to  the  bed  obfervations.  This 
erroneous  latitude  feems  to  have  been  copied  or  tranflated 
from  a paffage  in  Strabo  (1.  ii. ),  in  which  it  is  dated  that 
at  Carthage  the  gnomon  has  the  fame  proportion  to  the 
equinoctial  lhadow,  which  11  has  to  17,  whence  by  plain 
trigonometry  we  lhall  have  the  latitude  of  320  28',  very 
near  that  of  Ptolemy.  The  third  capital  miftake  of  Ptolemyr 
relates  to  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  generally 
meafured  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  bottom  ©f  the. 
bay  of  Iffus,  where  Alexandretta,  or  Scanderoon,  now 
Hands,  whofe  ancient  name  was  Alexandria  ad  Iffum.  The 
difference  of  longitude  of  Alexandria  ad  Iffum  and  Gibraltar,., 
according  to  Ptolemy,  is  62°  o' ; whereas  the  difference  o€ 
longitude  between  thefe  two  places,  according  to  the  lateft. 
obfervations,  is  41°  28’,  and  Ptolemy’s  error  is  20°  32'. 
This  error,  which  continued  in  all  our  maps,  more  or  Tef:?,, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  took  its  rife  from  the 
fuppofed'  furveys  of  perfons  of  reputation,  recorded  by 
Strabo.  (See  Degree,  Earth,  and  Longitude.)  But 
to  return  from  this  digreffion  : — many  valuable  geographical- 
works  appeared  under  Dioclelian,,  Conllantius,  and 
Maximian,  &c.  Under  the  emperor  Theodofius  the  pro- 
vincial and  itinerary  chart  or  table,  fince  known  under  the 
name  of  Peutinger,  was  digefted  and  formed  ; and  the  laft. 
work,  that  ought  to  be  claffed  with  thofe  of  the  ancients,, 
was  the  Notitia  Imperii,  attributed  to  .ZEthicus,  who  lived 
between  the  years  400  and  450  of  the  Chriftian  era.  The. 
ages  of  barbarifm  fucceeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  the  arts  and  fciences  were  obliged  to  feek  refuge  and  pro- 
tection from  the  Arabians  and  Orientalifts  in  Afia  ; the 
principal  of  whom,  diftinguifhed  by  their  attention  to  geo- 
graphy, were  Almamom,  caliph  of  Babylon,  and  Abulfeda, 
a Syrian  prince.  (See  Degree.)  After  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe,  and  particularly  during  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies, geography  has  derived  very  confiderable  acceflions 
from  travels,  voyages,  and  a variety  of  nautical  and  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations. 

The  great  misfortune  of  ancient  geography,  and  which 
indeed  confined  it  to  fucil  a lingering  Hate  of  infancy,  was,, 
that  the  true  method  of  determining  with  accuracy  the  dif- 
ference of  longitudes  was  a matter  of  fuch  difficulty,  and 
remained  fo  long  unknown.  One  of  the  firft  attempts  to 
reClify  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  was  made  under  the- 
aufpices  of  M.  de  Peirefkin.  1635  ; and  lie  alfo,  with  a di- 
reCt  view  of  correcting  the  errors  in  the  longitudes  of  dif- 
ferent places,  took  particular  pains  to  get  obfervations  made 
at  Marfeilles,  Aleppo,  and  Grand  ttCairo,  of  an  eclipfe  of 
tiie  moon,  which  happened  Auguft  the  27th  1635.  Before 
that  time  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Marfeilles  and 
Aleppo  had  been  fuppofed  to  be  45°,  but  by  thefe  obfer- 
vations it  was  found  only  to  amount  to  30°  (the  real  differ- 
ence has  been  fince  found  to  be  31°  58  ) ; fo  that  by  this  a 
very  confiderable  correction  was  made  in  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  by  taking  off  the  difference  of  one  whole 
hour,  or  15°,  at  once.  About  this  time  eclipfes  of  the  fun 
and  moon  were  thought  fufficient  to  determine  the  longitudes 
of  all  places  with  a tolerable  accuracy.  But,  in  the  event,, 
the  ableft  aftronomers  foon  found  that  from  thefe  eclipfes, 
however  carefully  obferved,  no  clear  deduction  could  be 
made  of  the  longitude  of  any  one  place  to  any  fufficient  de- 
gree of  exaCtnefs.  Hence  feveral  eminent  aftronomers, 
iuch  as  Fournier,  Kircher,  and  even  Ricciolus,  who  had 
collected  the  obfervations  of  no  lefs  than  56  eclipfes  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  between  the  years  1560  and  1658,  gave  up 
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the  corredlion  of  geography  by  the  application  of  eclipfes 
of  the  fun  and  moon  alone,  as  a fruitlefs  and  defperate 
undertaking.  At  length  recourfe  was  had  to'the  eclipfes  of 
the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  and  they  were  found  effectual  for 
the  purpofe.  It  was  fome  time,  however,  before  the  theory 
of  the  fecondary  planets  was  regularly  reduced  to  tables  ; 
and  though  Simon  Marius  find,  and  after  him  Baptiifa  Ho- 
dierna,  compofed  ephemerides  of  their  motions,  yet  nothing 
of  that  fort  was  found  to  be  fufficiently  accurate  for  the  pur* 
pofes  of  longitude,  till  M.  Caffini  publifhed  his  tables  of  the 
revolutions  and  eclipfes  of  the  fatellites  in  1668.  The  firil 
opportunity  of  effedtually  applying  this  theory  to  the 
redlifying  of  geography  was  iuggelted  by  M.  Caffini,  and 
taken  by  M.  Picard  in  1671  and  1672,  who,  at  the  obferva- 
tory  of  Tycho  Brahe  at  Uraniburgh,  obferved  two  immerfions 
and  three  emerfions  of  the  firft  fatellite  of  Jupiter,  which 
were  afterwards  compared  with  the  fame  obferved  by 
M.  Caffini  at  the  obfervatory  at  Paris.  This  firjt  experi- 
ment gave  at  once  the  difference  of  longitude  in  the  cleareft 
manner  beyond  the  polhbility  of  a doubt ; and  it  likewife 
afforded  the  certain  profpetl  of  rectifying  the  whole  extent 
of  geography  as  to  longitude,  upon  principles  that  were  felf- 
evident,  and  not  liable  to  any  miftake  whatever.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  fuccefs,  M.  Picard  and  M.  De  la  Hire,  were 
immediately  employed  in  correfting  the  map  of  France  ; in 
doing  which  they  were  obliged  to  contract  it  every  where 
within  lefs  boundaries  than  it  was  fuppofed,  according  to 
their  former  maps,  to  have  occupied ; infomuch  that 
Lewis  XIV.  jocofely  faid,  that  he  found  by  their  journey  he 
had  fuff'ered  a lofs  of  part  of  his  kingdom.  Other  academi- 
cians determined  by  the  fame  method  the  longitude  of  the  ifle 
of  Gorce,  near  cape  Verd,  on  the  coal!  of  Africa,  and  of 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinico  in  the  Weft  Indies.  And  when 
M.  Caffini  had  correbled  his  tables  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter, 
and  publilhed  a new  edition  of  them  in  1693,  M.  Chazelles 
was  fent  up  the  Levant,  to  obferve  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  Scanderoon,  Alexandria,  and  Conftantinople, 
in  order  to  determine  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  he  executed  with  great  ability. 

Since  the  correft ion  of  longitudes  has  been  introduced  by 
means  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  other  methods  have  been 
alfo  adopted  and  devifed,  which  are  proper  and  effectual  for 
that  purpofe;  fuch  as  “ the  tranfits  of  Mercury  and  Venus” 
over  the  body  of  the  fun  ; “ occupations”  of  the  fixed  ftars 
by  the  moon  ; and  llnce  the  lunar  tables  have  been  improved 
by  M.  Mayer  and  others,  another  mode,  equally  applicable 
to  this  important  objeft,  has  occurred,  by  meafuring  from 
time  to  time  the  exadl  “ diitances  of  the  moon  from  the 
fun,”  and  “from  a fixed  ftar”  of  the  firft  and  fecond  mag- 
nitude. In  this  mode  there  is  a limitation  of  error,  which 
fo  far  gives  a degree  of  fatisfadlion,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  bringing  the  point  that  is  thus  unfettled  to  a more  fpeedy 
and  certain  determination.  Inftruments  of  obfervation  have 
alfo  been  improved  ; and  time -pieces  have  been  conilrudled, 
free  in  a great  degree  from  the  error  and  uncertainty  of  thofe 
that  were  formerly  in  ufe.  See  Chronometer  and  Clock. 
See  alfo  Ephemeris  and  Longitude. 

For  a fuller  account  of  the  hiftory  of  ancient  geography’ 
fee  the  preface  to  Bertius’s  edition  of  Ptolemy’s  Theatrum 
Geographic  Veteris,  fol.  For  a brief  hiftory  of  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  geography,  fee  Varenius’s  Geog.  and  the 
Introduction  to  Blair’s- Tables  of  Chronology. 

The  art,  however,  mull  needs  have  been  exceedingly  de- 
fective ; as  a great  part  of  the  globe  was  then  unknown  : 
particularly  all  America,  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  with  the  Terra  Auflral^s,  and  Magellanica ; and  as 


they  were  ignorant  of  the  earth’s  being  capable  of  being 
failed  round,  and  of  the  torrid  zones  being  habitable,  &c. 

The  principal  writings  on  this  art,  among  the  ancients, 
are  Ptolemy’s  eight  books  ; among  the  moderns  are,  Johannes 
De  Sacrobofco  De  Sphsera,  with  Clavius’s  comment ; Ric- 
ciolus’s  Geographia  and  Hydrographia  Reformata  ; 
Weigelius’s  Speculum  Terras  ; Dechales’s  Geography,  in 
his  Mundus  Mathematicus  ; and  above  all,  Varenius’s  Geo- 
graphia generalis,  with  Jurin’s  additions;  to  which  may  be 
added,  Leibnecht’s  Elementa  Geographic  genei-alis  ; Stur- 
mius’s  Compendium  Geographicum  ; Wolfius’s  Geographia, 
in  his  Elementa  Mathefeos  ; the  preface  to  M.  Robert’s 
Atlas ; the  introduction  to  Bufching’s  Geography  ; the 
works  of  Duval,  Briet,  Delille,  D’Anville,  Bonne,  Bi- 
rache,  Mentelle,  the  Sanfons,  Hornann  Morvilliers,  Marti- 
niere  ; Pinkerton’s  Geography,  Gordon’s,  Salmon’s  and 
Guthrie’s  Grammars,  & c.  Hornii  Orb.  ant.  delineatio, 
Cluverius,  Cellarius,  Pomp.  Mela,  See.  &c. 

The  reader  will  find  under  the  appropriate  terms  in  this 
Cyclopedia,  fuch  information  concerning  the  fubjedls  which 
they  exprefs,  as  is  confident  with  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  work  ; and  it  would  be,  therefore,  altogether  fuper- 
fluous  to  detail  them  in  this  place,  and,  in  l’o  doing,  to 
tranferibe  articles  that  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 
See  Altitude,  Amphiscii,  Antipodes,  AntyEci,  Cir- 
cles, Climate,  Colures,  Degree,  Earth,  Ecliptic, 
Equator,  Equinoctial,  Globe,  Heteroscii,  Horizon, 
Latitude,  Longitude,  Map,  Meridian,  Mountain, 
Ocean,  Parallels,  PeriyEci,  Periscii,  Pole,  Sphere, 
Sphere  Oblique,  Parallel,  and  Right,  Tropics,  Zones, 
& c.  See.  See. 

GEOLOGY,  in  a ftridl  fenfe  of  the  word,  or  Geog- 
nosy, is  the  fcience  which  illuftrates  the  ftrudlure,  relative 
polition,  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  different  mineral  fub- 
ftances  that  compofe  the  cruft  of  the  earth.  This  intereftinc- 
part  of  mineralogy  principally  owes  the  diftinguifhed  rank 
it  now  holds  among  the  fciences  to  the  celebrated  profeffor 
of  Freyberg,  who  lias  however  feparated  geognoiy,  or  the 
fcience  to  which  the  above-given  definition  applies,  from 
geology  in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is  taken  by  him  ; uon- 
fidering  the  latter  as  a merely  fpeculative  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  as  having  nearly  the  fame  relation  to  the  former 
which  aftrology  has  to  aftronomy.  While  geognofy,  lefs  in- 
tent upon  enquiring  into  the  primordial  Hate  of  the  globe, 
is  contented  with  the  merit  of  obferving,  of  collecting  and 
arranging  fimple  fadls  in  order  to  afeertain  what  can  be  known 
refpedting  the  relative  fituation  and  agesof  mineral  iubftances. 

Geology  (in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is  taken  by  Wer- 
ner) afpires  to  the  higher  merit  of  recording  the  events  of 
periods,  when  the  planetary  fyftem  of  which  the  earth  forms 
a part  was  yet  uncreated,  and  of  affigning  caufes  to  effebls, 
and  explaining  phenomena,  before  it  is  afeertained  whether 
they  really  have  exiftence,  or  are  merely  the  offspring  of 
fancy  and  ignorance.  The  framers  of  moll  of  thole  tilfues 
of  extravagant  notions,  known  by  the  appellation  of  theories 
of  the  earth  (fee  Earth  and  Theories  of  the  Earth,)  have 
been  fatisfied  with  a very  moderate  fliare  of  materials  for  their 
ftruclures,  not  to  mention  that  moll  of  them  were  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  fubftances,  the  origin  of 
which  they  undertook  to  elucidate.  Nothing  is  better  cal- 
culated to  flatter  felf-love  than  to  be  mentioned  as  the  crea- 
tor of  a theory  of  the  earth  ; nothing  eafier,  with  a moderate 
fhare  of  imagination  and  lefs  knowledge  of  fafts,  than  to 
frame  a new  theory  fufficiently  diftindl  from  all  its  precurfors 
to  be  noticed ; and  nothing  fafer  than  to  broach  opinions 
which,  though  they  cannot  be  proved  true  by  their  authors,. 
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;a re  ewtain  to  be  left  unrefuted  by  others.  And  who 
would  be  defirous  to  wafte  his  time  in  refuting,  or  even 
remembering,  all  the  theories  of  the  earth  now  extant  ? Their 
number,  amounting  already  to  above  half  a hundred,  ap- 
pears to  be  daily  increafing,  and  Hands  in  need  of  claffifica- 
tjon  to  a ffifl  the  memory  ; which,  it  muft  be  allowed,  might 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  retaining  thofe  general  obfer- 
vations which,  unconnected  with  any  theory  of  the  earth, 
or  with  the  Mofaic  account,  have  in  latter  times  been  prefented 
to  the  world  by  a few  unprejudiced  geognofians.  Inftead  of 
prematurely  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  little  geog- 
noftic  knowledge  we  poffefs  to  the  events  hinted  at  in  the  la- 
cred  hymn  of  creation,  which  was  by  no  means  intended  for 
a fyftem  of  geology  ; we  fhould  commence  our  refearches  in 
this  field  of  knowledge  with  fubjefting  to  a careful  examina- 
tion what  nature  produces  as  it  were  under  our  eyes,  fuch  as 
the  manifold  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  phy- 
iiognomy  of  trafts  of  country  almoit  within  the  memory  of 
man.  How  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the  means  which 
nature  employs  to  form  the  very  foil  on  which  we  tread,  by 
converting  into  mould  the  various  animal  and  vegetable 
cxuvire  ! How  fcanty  are  the  genuine  obfervations  we  pof- 
fefs on  the  procefs  of  alluvial  depofition  ! on  the  detritus  ac- 
cumulated at  the  foot  of  mountains  by  means  of  the  decom- 
pcfition  of  the  various  rocks  ! how  little  do  we  know  of  the 
procefs  employed  to  produce  petrifaftions  ! and  how  little  of 
the  circumftances  under  which  the  latter  occur  ! And  yet 
many  of  thefe,  and  other  phenomena  within  the  fphere  of 
human,  obfervation,  will  admit  of  confiderable  elucidation, 
and  may  lead  to  very  interefting  refults,  by  applying  to  them 
found  principles  of  logic  and  induction.  But  refearches  of 
this  nature  require  what  few  are  inclined  to  beftow  upon  them, 
the  patient  obfervation  of  many  years  ; and,  what  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few  obfervers,  a facility  of  combining  and  gene- 
ralizing infulated  faifts.  As  an  inftance  both  of  the  difficul- 
ty and  utility  of  fuch  refearches,  if  properly  conduced, 
and  of  the  little  attention  that  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  con- 
fiderations  that  fnould  precede  any  attempt  at  framing  a 
fyftem  of  geology,  we  advert  only  to  the  highly  interefting 
difeoveries  made  within  the  laft  twelve  years,  by  Cuvier  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It  is  in  the  confined  fpace  of 
the  well  known  gyp3-formation  of  that  part  of  France  that 
this  Incomparable  naturalift  has  found  the  offeous  remains  of 
no  lefs  than  fifteen  quadrupeds,  unlike  any  fpecies  now  known 
to-exift.  Have  thefe  organized  beings,  it  may  be  allied, 
lived  in  the  places  where  their  remains  are  found,  or  have 
they  been  carried  thither  ? and  are  they  ftill  to  be  met  with 
living,  or  to  be  confidered  totally  or  partly  deltroyed  ? It 
is  obvious  that  the  caufes  to  be  affigned  for  the  occurrence  of 
thofe  petrifaftions  muft  be  diametrically  oppofite  according 
as  thefe  two  fimple  queftions  are  anfwered  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative  ; and  yet  fomebody  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  fatisfy  himfelf  refpedting  this  circumftance  ; nor  have  any 
of  the  authors  of  the  ten  or  twelve  hypotbefes  that  profefs 
to  explain  the  formation  of  the  bafin  of  Paris,  been  aware 
that  in  a folitary  fmall  corner  of  that  bafin,  namely,  at  Grig- 
non,  there  have  been  difeovered  by  Lamarck,  in  the  courfe 
of  feveral  years,  about  fix  hundred  unknown  fpecies  of 
fhells,  befides  forty  or  fifty,  of  which  the  prototypes  are 
fuppofed  to  be  ftill  exifting. 

We  lhall  not  attempt  in  this  article  to  give  a hiftory  of 
geology,  which  would  be  nothing  more  than  a chronological 
expofition  of  the  different  theories  of  the  earth  (fee 
Earth,  and  Theories  of  the  Earth):  nor  is  it  to  naturalifts 
of  earlier  periods  than  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  genuine  obfervations  in  this  depart- 
ment of  feience.  But  much  as  we  owe  to  the  exertions  of 
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a Lehmann,  Deluc,  Dolomietl,  and  particularly  SaulTure, 
who,  in  his  celebrated  agenda,  has  proved  how  well  he  knew 
the  defiderata  of  geology,  and  what  remained  to  be  done  to 
give  this  branch  of  knowledge  all  the  perfedtion  it  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of ; yet  the  merit  of  arranging,  into  a harmonious 
whole,  a multiplicity  of  materials  furniftved  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  internal  ftrudfure  of  a confiderable 
and  highly  interefting  tradl  of  country,  is  entirely  due  to 
Werner  ; who,  being  affifted  by  the  moft  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  various  mineral  fubftances,  and  gifted  with  a 
happy  facility  of  generalizing  fadls,  has  produced  a fyftem 
of  geognofy,  at  once  fimple  and  praftical,  and  much  more 
free  from  gratuitous  affumption  than  all  the  reft.  Profeffor 
Jamefon  is  the  firft  in  this  country  who  has  given  an  expofi- 
tion of  the  Wernerian  geognofy,  conftituting  the  third 
volume  of  his  “Mineralogy.”  The  following  is  intended 
only  as  a brief  {ketch  of  that  fyftem,  fuller  details  of  which 
will  be  found  under  the  various  articles  referred  to. 

The  furface  of  the  globe,  confidered  relative  to  its  in- 
equalities, is  divided  into  highland,  lowland,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  fea.  The  highland  comprizes,  i.  Alpine  land,  com- 
pofed  of  mountain  groups  or  feries  of  mountain  chains; 
2.  Mountain  chains,  formed  by  a feries  of  thofe  ftill  more 
fimple  inequalities,  called  3.  Mountains  : in  the  former 
we  confider  their  length,  height,  form,  and  connexion  ; the 
parts  of  the  latter  are  the  foot,  the  acclivity,  and  the  fummit. 
See  Mountains,  and  Mountain  Groups. 

Lowland  we  call  thofe  extenfive  fiat  tracts  which  are 
almoft  entirely  deftitute  of  fmall  mountain  groups,  which 
latter,  if  they  occur  in  them,  generally  occupy  the  middle 
part  of  the  lowland.  The  principal  lowland  in  Europe  is 
the  eaftern  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  north  of  France,  the 
cidevant  Netherlands,  the  northern  part  of  Germany  and 
Silefia,  the  whole  of  Poland,  the  N.  W.  part  of  Ruffia, 
towards  the  Ural  mountains,  a very  fmall  part  of  Sweden, 
namely,  Gothland.  The  fecond  extenfive  lowland  plain  is 
in  the  centre  of  Alia  ; it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Steppes,  and  includes  almoft  the  whole  N.  E.  part  of  Ruffia ; 
fome  fmaller  ones  are  in  Arabia.  The  extent  of  the  low- 
land of  Africa  is  not  known.  America  has  two  confiderable 
lowland  plains  ; the  one,  in  its  northern  half,  is  traverfed  by 
the  Miffiiippi  and  Mifouri,  and  borders  towards  the  eaft 
by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  the  Weft  India  iflands  ; 
the  fecond,  in  South  America,  borders  on  the  Andes. 
With  thefe  plains  of  the  lowland  are  connected  the  river- 
courfes,  or  river  valleys,  in  which  we  have  to  confider  the 
bed  of  the  river  and  the  holm  or  haugh  land,  the  high  and 
low  bank  of  the  river.  (See  River  -courfe.)  The  incon- 
fiderably  rifing  ground  with  which  the  lowland  plains  are 
frequently  marked,  is,  by  German  geognofians,  called 
Land-h'dben  when  they  are  nearly  of  equal  length  and 
breadth,  and  Land-riichn  when  they  have  an  elongated 
form. 

The  bottom  of  the  fea,  or  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is 
ftill  covered  by  water,  may  equally  be  confidered  with  a 
view  to  its  depreffions  and  elevations  ; to  the  latter  belong 
the  flat,  the  rocky  bottom,  the  ffioals,  reefs,  and  iflands. 
See  Sea  and  Island. 

It  is  only  after  a diligent  ftudy  of  the  inequalities  juft 
pointed  out,  that  we  can  with  advantage  undertake  to 
explore  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  produce  them  ; 
and  the  firft  ftep  is  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
phyfical  caufes  of  the  flow,  but  unceaiing  changes  of  the 
globe.  Obfervation  teaches  us,  that  molt  of  the  elevations 
and  hollows  we  meet  with  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  owe 
their  origin  to  the  aftion  of  the  atmofphere,  to  that  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  volcanic  fire.  Thefe  powerful  agents  may  be 
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confidered  with  regard  to  their  deftroying,  and,  in  confequence 
of  this  deftruftiou,  with  regard  to  their  forming  effefts. 
The  waters  of  the  ocean  poifefs  the  former  of  thefe  powers 
in  a fuperior  degree ; whole  maritime  diftrifts  are  known  to 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  their  irregular  aftion  upon  the 
knd  ; but  alfo  the  regular  motion  of  the  fea,  ebb  and  flood 
tide,  currents,  8c c.  confiderably  contribute  to  gradu- 
ally changing  the  face  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  of 
the  fhores  on  which  they  adf.  The  deftroying  effefts 
of  the  atmofpheric  waters  are  both  mechanical  and  che- 
mical ; the  former  are  produced  by  long  continued  rain, 
water-fpouts,  ice,  fnow,  thaws,  and  confequent  floods, 
by  which  confiderable  portions  of  rocks  are  detached  and 
carried,  together  with  other  loofe  materials  they  meet, 
to  more  or  lefs  dillant  places,  according  as  the  bulk  of 
thefe  materials  or  the  nature  of  the  country,  either 
favours  or  impedes  their  progrefs.  The  chemically  deftroying 
effefts  of  water  are  lefs  rapid,  and  depend  on  the  folubility 
of  the  different  rocks  over  which  they  flow.  The  forming 
effefts  of  water,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  are  the 
natural  confequence  of  its  deftrudtive  effefts  ; examples  of 
the  former  are  fandbanks,  changes  of  coafts,  &c.  Of  the 
latter,  beds  of  fait,  calcareous,  and  other  depofitions,  See. 
See  Waters,  Atmofpheric , and  Ocean. 

The  effefts  of  volcanic  fire  are  deftroying  by  means  of  the 
confumption  of  the  inflammable  materials,  by  deficcation 
and  fufion  ; and  forming  by  fublimation,  and  by  the  pro- 
duftion  of  lavas  and  other  volcanic  ejeftions,  by  fublima- 
tion, & c.  See  Volcano. 

From  the  defeription  of  the  inequalities  of  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  means  employed  in  forming  them,  the 
Wernerian  fchool  proceeds  to  the  confideration  of  the  internal 
ftrufture  of  the  earth,  the  knowledge  of  which  we  derive 
from  a careful  examination  of  the  order  which  nature  has 
followed  in  the  depofition  of  the  mountain  maffes,  and  which 
is  principally  laid  open  to  view  in  the  chafms  and  feftions 
produced  by  floods,  & c.  in  natural  caverns  and  in  the  interior 
of  mines.  By  thefe  means  we  may  become  acquainted  with 
four  different  ftrufturee,  befldes  that  of  the  Ample  foflil, 
which  is  the  objeft  of  Oryftognofy  ; i.  The  ftrufture  of 
rocks  or  mountain  rocks  ; thefe  are  either  Ample  (fuch  as  limc- 
ftone,  clay-flate,  ferpentine),  or  aggregated,  in  which  cafe 
the  principal  kinds  of  texture  of  the  component  parts  are 
granular,  flaty,  porphyritic,  and ainygdaloidal.  (See  Rocks..) 
2.  A more  general  ftrufture  is  that  of  mountain  maffes  ; thefe 
have  either  a limply  ftratified  ftrufture,  viz.  when  a moun- 
tain, or  mountain  mall'es  are  eompofed  of  one  fpecier  of 
rock  divided  into  parallel  tabular  maffes  or  ftrata  ; or  they 
confift  of  alternating  ftrata  of  different  rocks,  which  in  this 
cafe  are  called  beds.  Mountain  maffes  alfo  difplay  what  is 
termed  feamed ftrufture,  in  which  diftinft  concretions  on  a 
large  fcale  are  obfervable,  fuch  as  the  columnar,  the  large 
globular,  and  the  club-fhaped  ftrufture,  feveral  modifications 
of  which  are  obferved  in  bafalt.  Another  variety  of  this 
ftrufture  is  called  tabular  feamed  ftrufture,  which  is  not 
unlike  ftratification.  (See  Mountain  Masses,  and  Stra- 
ta.) A ftill  more  general  ftrufture  is  3.  Tht  frubture  of 
formations , which  term  Werner  applies  to  a determinate 
affemblage  of  feveral  fimilar  and  diflimilar  rock  maffes  which 
eonftitute  an  independent  whole.  If  the  mafs  is  uniform 
throughout ; if,  for  inftance,  it  confifts  entirelv  of  fand- 
ftone,  granite,  See.  it  is  termed  fun  pie,  whereas  it  is  a com- 
pound formation,  if  it  exhibits  diflimilar  maffes,  fuch  as  black 
coal  with  fletz-trap,  Sc c.  Some  formations  conftitute  the 
principal  mafs  of  a mountain  in  which  they  occur,  (gneifs, 
clay-flate,  porphyry,  &c.)  while  others  occur  only  imbedded 
(porphyry,  lime-ftone,  &c.) ; and  thefe  beds,  if  they  occur 


in  different  principal  formations,  and  always  under  the  fame 
circumftances,  notwithftanding  the  differenco  of  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  if,  moreover,  they  form  members 
of  a feries  of  formations,  are  confidered  as,  and  deno- 
minated independent  formations.  If  the  reverfe  of  all  this  is- 
obferved  in  Angle  beds,  they  are  called  fubordinate  to  che 
formation  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
the  beds  of  roe-ftone,  in  the  fecond  fand-ftone,  &c  For 
fome  further  diftinftions,  fee  Repositories,  mineral.  The 
molt  general  of  the  ftruftures  we  know  is,  4.  That  of  the 
crujl  of  the  earth,  eompofed  of  rock  formations,  which  cover 
each  other  in  certain  direftions,  and  in  a regular  manner.  As 
to  the  original  extent  of  formations  in  general,  Werner  terms 
univerfal  formations  thofe  which,  without  great  interruption, 
furround  the  whole  globe,  and  thus  conftitute  the  greater 
part  of  its  cruft  ; to  it  belong  almoit  the  whole  of  the  pri- 
mitive, tranfition,  and  fletz-formation.  Partial  formations, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  thofe  that  appear  only  in  detached 
fpots,  and  exhibit  charafters  diftinft,  from  thofe  of  the 
univerfal  formation  : thus  the  depofition  at  Wehrau  in  Lu~ 
fatia  (which  Werner  fufpefts  to  be  the  refult  of  a fmall  and 
partial  flood)  is  eompofed  of  fand-ftone,  lime-ftone,  bitu- 
minous ftiale  and  iron-olay,  which  all  reft  on  loofe  fand.  The 
prefent  extent  and  continuity  of  formations  are  fo  far  different 
from  the  original,  that  thofe  called  univerfal  often  appear 
broken  into  fmall  detached  portions,  frequently  re'fembling 
partial  formations,  and  they  receive  different  names  according 
to  their  different  fliapes,  and  the  fituations  in  which  they  are 
found.  Other  coniiderations  relative  to  the  ftrufture  of 
the  cruft  of  the  globe  are  derived  from  the  polition  and  di- 
reftion  of  the  ftrata  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  or  fub»- 
jacent  rock,  from  the  direftion  of  the  ftrata  without  reference 
to  the  fundamental  rock,  and  from  the  relation  of  the  out- 
goings (/.  e.  the  upper  extremities  of  the  different  ftrata  as 
they  appear  at  the  furface  of  the  earth),  to  the  exterior  of 
the  mountain  •,  for  which  fee  Strata. 

A comparifon  of  the  different  claffes  of  rocks,  and  their 
fucceffion  and  ftratification,  points  out  the  following  dif- 
tinftions. The  clafs  of  rocks  on  which  all  others  reft,  and 
which,  on  that  account,  is  confidered  as  the  oldeft,  is  the 
clafs  of  the  primitive  rocks,  whole  texture  is  often  more 
or  lefs  cryftalline,  a quality  denoting  previous  che- 
mical folution.  They  comprehend  granite,  gneifs,  mica- 
flate,  talc-flate,  hornblende  flate,  fyenite,  porphyry,  ferpen- 
tine, and.  lime-ftone.  Thefe  rocks  are  moftly  difpofed  in 
conformable  and  unbroken  ftratification,  each  newer  ftratum 
with  lower  level,  as  is  the  cafe  with  gneifs,  mica-flate,  and 
clay-flate,  while  the  granite  beneath  will  fometimes  appear 
to.  rife  up  through  them,  encompaffed,  in  various  manners, 
by  the  other  rocks.  (See  Rocks,  P Punitive.)  Tlie  rocks- 
next  in  fucceffion  are  fuch  as  are  likewife  principally  com- 
pofed  of  chemical  produftions,  but  in  which  mechanical 
depofition  is  obferved  more  abundantly  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach tht  following  clafs  ; the  rocks  conftituting  this  in- 
termediate clafs  are  called  tranfition-rocks.  Lime-ftone 
occurs  more  frequently  in  this  than  in  the  preceding  clafs  ; 
the  other  rocks  it  contains  are  principally  grey-wacke, 
grey-wacke  flate,  and  qlay-flat.e.  (See  Tp.AN3lTiON-i?ecA)» 
To  this  fucceeds,  as  of  ftill  later  origin,  the  clafs  of  fletz- 
rocks,  in  which  the  mechanical  depofits  occur  in  greater 
abundance,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  chemical  precipitation 
difappears.  (See  Fletz-AcjA  ) The  next  clafs  which, 
bears  the  charafter  of  ftill  more  recent  formation,  is  en- 
tirely eompofed  of  mechanical  depofits,  fuch  as  fand,  clay, 
See.  See  Rocks,  Alluvial.)  But,  befides  thefe  formations, 
the  outgoings  of  which  fhow  gradually  diminiftiing  levels 
from  the  older  to  the  newer,  there  are  two  others,  the  ftrata 
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ef  which,  inftead  of  having  parallelifm  with,  are  fuperincum-  members,  the  firfl  or  older  occurring  with  primitive  rocks, 
bent  on,  the  outgoings  of  "the  other  ftrata : they  are  called  efpecially  primitive  lime-done,  in  conformable  ft  ratification  ; 
the  neiusjl  fete-trap,  and  the  newer  porphyry  formation,  and  and  the  fecond  or  newer,  found  in  an  unconformable 
are  feen  to  red  both  on  fletz-ftrata  of  very  recent  formation,  and  overlying  pofition  on  the  older  rocks.  See  Serpen- 
and  on  elevated  primitive  mountains.  The  former  of  thefe  tine. 

formations  is  particularly  intereding,  as  including  rocks,  For  further  particulars  relating  to  the  Wernerian  fyftem 
whofe  origin  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a fubjeft  of  of  geognofy,  we  refer  to  the  articles  Strata,  Vein,  and 
coiitroverfy  between  the  Neptunids  and  Volcanids,  iuch  as  Waters,  Diminution  of . 

bafalt,  wacke,  &c.  all  of  which,  according  to  Werner,  are  GEOMANCY,  Geomantia,  a kind  of  divination,  per- 
the  refults  of  a deluge,  or  hidden  rife  of  the  water  at  a formed  by  means  of  a number  of  little  points,  or  dots,  made 
more  recent  period  than  that  in  which  the  fletz-mountams  on  paper  at  random  : and  coniidering  the  various  lines  and 
were  formed.  (See  Fletz-jRocA  and  T rav- Formation. ) figures  which  thofe  points  prefect : and  thence  forming  a 
The  fecond  of  thefe  great  formations,  occurring  in  the  pretended  judgment  of  futurity,  and  deciding  any  quedion 
fame  unconformable  dratification,  confids  of  porphyry,  propofed. 

i'yenite,  and  pitch-done,  and  is  fuppofed  of  much  older  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yr,  terra,  earth ; and 
origin  than  the  newed  detz-trap-formation,  with  which,  divination  ; it  being  the  ancient  cudom  to  cad 

however,  it  agrees  in  many  refpefts.  See  Porphyry.  little  pebbles  on  the  ground,  and  thence  to  form  their 

No  geologid  before  Werner  has  pointed  out  the  fuccef-  conjectures  ; indead  of  the  points  afterwards  made  ufe 
fion  in  which  the  different  fuites  of  formations  have  been  of. 


depofited  from  the  water  at  different  periods  ; a fucceffion 
which  Ihows  the  alterations  that  fluid  has  undergone  with 
regard  to  the  fubdances  it  held,  at  different  times,  either 
chemically  diffolved,  or  mechanically  floating.  Thus  the 
elded  of  the  primitive  rocks  contain  metals  almod  peculiar 
to  them,  and  which,  therefore,  were  not  again  depofited  in 
fucceeding  periods,  fuch  as  tin,  molybdena,  and  tungdeen  ; 
and  in  feveral  cafes,  one  and  the  fame  fub dance,  (fuch  as 
lime-done,)  though  it  be  repeated  at  confiderable  intervals, 
dill  adopts  in  each  of  them  a peculiar  character.  Thefe 
fuites  are,  i . That  of  the  lime -f  one  formation,  beginning 
with  the  primitive  crydalline  granular  lime-done,  and 
palling,  by"  infenfible  gradations,  through  the  tranfition, 
and  fletz-lime  (tones,  into  the  lowermod  links  of  the  feries, 
viz.  chalk  and  calcareous  tuf.  2.  That  of  the  flate  form- 
ation ; its  central  point  is  clay-flate  (from  which  this 
formation  derives  its  name),  paffmg,  on  one  hand,  through 
mica-date  into  gneils,  when  the  llaty  drudture  gradually 
difappears,  and  a paffage  is  formed  into  the  olded  member, 
namely  granite  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  through  tranfition- 
flate,  grey-wacke  flate,  and  grey-wacke,  into  the  feries^  of 
fletz  fand-Aones,  and  from  thence  into  the  alluvial  feries, 
confiding  of  flate  clay,  loam,  fand,  and  gravel.  3.  The  trap- 
formation  fuite  paffes  from  the  primitive  hornblende -date, 
characterized  by  its  crydalline  nature,  and  from  the  primi- 
tive green-done,  and  green-done  flate,  through  the  tranfition 
green-done,  into  the  detz-trap,  formed  chiefly  of  amygdaloid., 
and  from  thence  into  the  newed  fletz-trap  formation,  con- 
fiding principally  of  bafalt  and  wacke,  unconformably  fuper- 
incumbent  on  rocks  of  various  antiquity.  4.  The  porphyry 
formation  fuite  is  equally  charaCteridic  in  its  different  mem- 
bers, from  old  primitive  porphyry  down  to  that  mentioned 
above,  as  of  fimilar  origin  with  the  newed  fletz-trap  form- 
ation : the  nature  of  the  different  members  of  this  formation 
fland,  however,  in  need  of  further  examination.  (See 
Porphyry.)  5.  The  gyps  formation  comprifes  three  prin- 
cipal members,  the  olded  of  which,  or  the  primitive  gyp- 
fum,  occurs  in  mica-flate  and  clay-flate  ; the  iecond  and 
third  are  fletz-gypfum,  the  former  of  them  accompanying  the 
following,  or  6.  Salt-formation,  which  conliitutes  two  feries, 
one  of  which  occurs  only  with  fletz-gypfum,  (fee  Fletz- 
Rccls),  while  the  other  is  If  ill  forming  on  the  bottom  of 
lakes,  &c.  (See  Rock -Salt)  7.  The  coal-formcaion fuite, 
comprifing,  befides  the  independent  coal  formation,  various 
varieties  of  coal  belonging  to  the  fletz-trap  formation,  and 
to  alluvial  depofitions ; the  members  of  this  fuite  require 
farther  invedigaticn.  (See  Ylbjz-RocIs,  and  Coal.)  8.  The 
per pentine  formation  fuite  is  ccmpofed,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  two 


Polydore  Virgil  defines  geomancy  a kind  of  divination 
performed  by  means  of  clefts,  or  chinks  made  in  the  ground  j 
and  takes  the  Peril  an  Magi  to  have  been  the  inventors 
thereof. 

GEOMETRICAL,  fomething  that  has  a relation  to 
geometry. 

Thus  we  fay,  a geometrical  method,  a geometrical  genius, 
geometrical  itriCtnefs,  geometrical  conltruCtion,  geometrical 
demonftration. 

Geometry  itfelf  feems  to  lead  us  into  errors  ; after  once 
reducing  a thing  to  geometrical  conflderation,  and  finding 
that  it  anfwers  pretty  exactly,  we  pnrfue  the  view,  are  pleafed 
with  the  certainty  and  agreeablenefs  of  the  demonflrations, 
and  apply  the  geometry  farther  and  farther,  till  we  often  out- 
run nature. 

Hence  it  is,  that  all  machines  do  not  fucceed  5 that  all 
compofitions  of  mufic,  wherein  the  concords  are  the  mod  ri- 
gidly obferved,  are  not  agreeable  : that  the  mod  exaCt  adro- 
nomical  computations  do  not  always  foretell  the  precife  time 
and  quality  of  an  eclipfe,  &c. 

Thereafon  is,  that  nature  is  not  a mere  abflract  ; mecha- 
nical levers  and  wheels  are  not  geometrical  lines  arid  circles  ; 
as  they  are  often  fuppofed  to  be  : the  tafte  for  tunes  is  not 
the  fame  in  all  men  ; nor  at  all  times  in  the  fame  man  : and 
as  to  adronomy,  as  there  is  no  perfeCt  regularity  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets,  their  orbits  hardly  feem  reducible  to 
any  fixed,  known  figure. 

The  errors,  therefore,  we  fall  into  in  allronomy,  mufic, 
mechanics,  and  the  other  fciences  to  which  geometry  is  ap- 
plied, do  not  properly  arife  from  geometry,  which  is  an  in- 
fallible fcience,  but  from  the  falfe  ufe,  or  the  mifapplication 
of  it. 

Geometrical  ConfruC.ion  of  an  equation,  is  the  con- 
triving and  drawing  of  lines  and  figures,  whereby 
to  deiponfirate  the  equation,  theorem,  or  canon,  to  be 
geometrically  true.  See  Construction  of  Equations. 

Geometrical  Line  or  Curve,  called  alfo  algebraic  line  or 
curve,  is  that  wherein  the  relations  of  the  abicifias  to  the 
femi-ordinates  may  be  exprefied  by  an  algebraic  equation. 
See  .Curve. 

Geometrical  lines  are  diflinguifiied  into  claffes,  orders,  or 
genera,  according  to  the  number  of  the  dimenfions  of  the 
equation  that  expreffes  the  relation  between  the  ordinates 
and  the  abfeiffas : or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  points  in  which  they  may  be  cut  by  a 
right  line. 

Thus  a line  of  the  fird  order  will  be  only  a right  line  : 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  or  quadratic  order,  will  be  the  circle, 

and 
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and  the  conic  fe&ions ; and  thofe  of  the  third,  or  cubic  or-  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  lines  of  a more  difficult  defeription, 
der,  will  be  the  cubical  aud  Nelian  parabolas,  the  ciffoid  of  and  the  reafon  is  the  fame  for  other  curves.  Hence,  the  tri- 
the  ancients,  &c.  fe&ions  of  an  angle  by  a conchoid,  which  Archimedes,  in 

But  the  curve  of  the  fir  ft  gender  (becaufe  a right  line  his  Lemmas,  and  Pappus,  in  his  Collections,  have  preferred 
cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  curves)  is  the  fame  with  a to  the  invention  of  all  others  in  this  cafe,  muit  be  allowed 
line  of  the  fecond  order  ; and  a curve  of  the  fecond  gender,  to  be  good  ; finee  we  muft  either  exclude  all  lines,  beiide 
the  fame  with  aline  of  the  third  order  ; and  a line  of  an  in-  the  circle  and  right  line,  out  of  geometry,  or  admit  them 
finitefimal  order  is  that  which  a right  line  may  cut  in  in-  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  their  deferiptions  ; in  which 
finite  points  ; as  the  fpiral,  cycloid,  the  quadratrix,  and  cafe  the  conchoid  yields  to  none  except  the  circle.  Equa- 
every  line  generated  by  the  infinite  revolutions  of  a ra-  tions  are  exprefiions  of  arithmetical  computation,  and  pro- 
<Jius.  perly  have  no  place  in  geometry,  except  fo  far  as  quantities 

However,  it  is  not  the  equation,  but  the  defeription,  that  truly  geometrical  (that  is,  lines,  furtaces,  folids,  and  pro- 
makes the  curve  a geometrical  one  ; the  circle  is  a geometrir  portions)  may  be  faid  to  be  fome  equal  to  others  : multipli- 
cal  line,  not  becaule  it  may  be  expreft’ed  by  an  equation,  but  cations,  divifions,  and  fuch  fort  of  computations,  are  new- 
becattfe  its  defeription  is  a poftulate  : and  it  is  not  the  fimpli-  ly  received  into  geometry,  and  that  apparently  contrary  to 
city  of  the  equation,  but  the  eafinefs  of  the  defeription,  the  firft  deftgn  of  this  fcience  : for  whoever  confiders  the- 
which  is  to  determine  the  choice  of  the  lines  for  the  con-  conftru&ion  of  problems  by  a right  line  and  a circle,  found  by 
ftruttion  of  a problem.  The  equation  that  expreffes  a the  firft  geometricians,  will  eafily  perceive  that  geometry  was 
parabola  is  more  fimple  than  that  which  expreffes  a circle;  introduced  that  we  might  expeditioufiy  avoid,  by  drawing 
and  yet  the  circle,  by  reafon  of  its  more  fimple  conftruftion,  lines,  the  tedioufnefs  of  computation 

is  admitted  before  it.  It  fliould  feem,  therefore,  that  the  two  fciences  ought 

The  circle  and  the  conic  feCtions,  if  you  regard  the  di-  not  to  be  confounded  together  : the  ancients  fo  induftrioufiy 
menfions  of  the  equations,  are  of  the  fame  order  ; and  yet  diftinguifhed  them,  that  they  never  introduced  arithmetical 
the  circle  is  not  numbered  with  them  in  the  con  (Iruclion  of  terms  into  geometry;  and  the  moderns,  by  confounding 
problems  ; but  by  reafon  of  its  fimple  defeription  is  de-  both,  have  loft  a great  deal  of  that  fimplicity,  in  which  the 
preffed  to  a lower  order ; viz.  that  of  a right  line  ; elegance  of  geometry  principally  conlifts.  Upon  the  whole, 
fo  that  it  is  not  improper  to  exprefs  that  by  a circle,  that  is  arithmetically  more  fimple,  which  is  determined  by 
which  may  be  expreffed  by  a right  line,  but  it  is  a fault  more  fimple  equations  ; but  that  is  geometrically  more  fim- 
to  conftruCt  that  by  the  conic  fettions,  which  may  be  pie  which  is  determined  by  the  more  fimple  drawing  of 
conftruCted  by  a circle.  lines ; and  in  geometry,  that  ought  to  be  reckoned  bell 

Either,  therefore,  the  law  muft  be  taken  from  the  dimen-  which  is  geometrically  rnoft  fimple. 
fions  of  equations,  as  obferved  in  a circle,  and  fo  the  diflincr  Geometrical  Locus,  or  Place,  called  alfo  fimply  locus. 
tion  be  taken  away  between  plane  and  folid  problems  : See  Locus. 

or  the  law  muft  be  a'mwed  not  to  be  llriftly  obferved  in  lines  Geometrical  Medium.  See  Medium. 

of  fuperior  kinds  ; hut  that  fome,  by  reafon  of  their  more  Geometrical  Method  of  the  Ancients.  It  is  to  be  ob- 

fimple  defeription  may  be  preferred  to  others  of  the  ferved  that  the  ancients  eftablifhed  the  higher  parts  of 

fame  order,  aud  be  numbered  with  lines  of  inferior  or-  their  geometry  on  the  fame  principles  as  the  elements  of  that 

ders.  fcience,  by  demonftrations  of  the  fame  kind;  and  that  they 

In  conftructions  that  are  equally  geometrical,  the  mo  ft  feem  to  have  been  careful  not  to  fuppofe  any  thing  done,  till 
fimple  are  always  to  be  preferred:  this  law  is  fo  univer-  by  a previous  problem  they  had  file  wn  how  it  was  to  be  per- 
fal  as  to  be  without  exception.  But  algebraic  exprefiions  formed.  Far  lefs  did  they  fuppofe  any  tiling  to  be  done  that 
add  nothing  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  conftruftion  ; the  cannot  be  conceived,  as  a line  or  feries  to  be  actually  conti- 
bare  deferiptions  of  the  lines  here  are  only  to  be  confider-  nued  to  infinity,  or  a magnitude  to  be  diminifhed  till  it  be- 
ed  ; and  thefe  alone  were  confidered  by  thofe  geometri-  comes  infinitely  lefs  than  what  it  was.  The  elements  into 
cians,  who  joined  a circle  with  a right  line.  And  as  which  they  refolved  magnitudes  were  finite,  and  fuch  as  might 
thefe  are  eafy  or  hard,  the  conftruftion  becomes  eafy  or  be  conceived  to  be  real.  Unbounded  liberties  have  bee« 
hard : and  therefore  it  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  introduced  of  late,  by  which  geometry,  which  ought  to  be 
thing,  from  anything  elfe  to  eftablilh laws  about  conftruftions.  perfectly  clear,  is  filled  with  myfteries.  See  Maclaurin’fe 
Either,  therefore,  with  the  ancients,  we  mult  exclude  Fluxions,  Intr.  p.  39,  feq. 
all  lines  befide  the  circle,  and  perhaps  the  conic  Editions,  out  Geometrical  Ofculum.  See  Curve,  E volute,  and  0»r 
of  geometry  ; or  admit  all  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  CULUM. 

defeription:  if  the  trochoid  were  admitted  into  geometry.  Geometrical  Pace,  is  a meafure  confifting  of  five  feeti 
we  might,  by  its  means,  divide  an  angle  in  any  given  ratio  : See  Pace,  and  Foot. 

would  you  therefore  blame  thofe  who  would  make  ufe  of  Geometrical  Plan,  in  Architecture.  See  Plan, 

this  line  to  divide  an  angle  in  the  ratio  of  one  number  to  Geometrical  Plane.  See  Plane. 

another  ; and  contend,  that  this  line  was  not  defined  by  an  Geometrical  Progrejfwn.  See  Geometrical  Progr ad- 

equation, but  that  you  muft  make  ufc  of  fuch  lines  as  are  de-  siox. 

fined  by  equations  ? Geometrical  Proportion,  called  alfo  abfoiutely,  and  fins. 

If,  when  an  angle  were  to  be  divided,  for  inllance,  into  ply,  proportion,  is  a iimilitude  or  identity  of  ratios.  See 

1 00 1 parts,  we  ftiould  be  obliged  to  bring  a curve  defined  by  Ratio. 

an  equation  of  above  a hundred  dimcnlions  to  do  the  bufinefs  ; Thus,  if  A be  to  B,  as  C to  D,  they  arc  in  geometrical 

which  nobody  could  deferibe,  much  lefs  underftand  ; and  proportion  : fo  8,4,  30,  and  13,  are  geometrical  propor- 

fhould  prefer  this  to  the  trochoid,  which  is  a line  well  knocVn,  tionals.  See  Propojrtion. 

and  deferibed  eafily  by  the  motion  of  a wheel,  or  circle  : Geometrical  Solution  of  a problem,  is  when  the  pro- 

who  would  not  fee  the  abfurdity  ? blem  is  direftly  folved  according  to  the  ftriCt  principles  and 

Either,  therefore,  the  trochoid  is  not  to  be  admitted  at  rules  of  geometry,  and  by  lines  that  are  truly  georVietn- 
all  in  geometry  ; or  elfe,  in  the  conftruftioS  of  problems,  it  cal. 
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In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  geometrical  folution  in  contra-- 
diftin&ion  to  a mechanical,  or  inftrumental  folution, 
where  the  problem  is  only  folved  by  ruler  and  com- 
paffes. 

The  fame  term  is  likewife  ufed  in  oppofition  to  all  indirect 
and  inadequate  kinds  of  folutions,  as  by  infinite  feriefes, 
See. 

We  have  no  geometrical  way  of  finding  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  the  duplicature  of  the  cube,  or  two  mean  pro- 
portionals ; but  mechanical  ways,  and  others,  by  infinite  fe- 
riefes, we  have. 

The  ancients,  Pappus  informs  us,  in  vain  endeavoured  at 
the  trifeftion  of  an  angle,  and  the  finding  out  of  two  mean 
proportionals  by  a right  line,  and  a circle.  Afterwards  they 
began  to  confider  the  properties  of  feveral  other  lines  ; as 
the  conchoid,  the  ciffoid,  and  the  conic  fettions  ; and  by 
fome  of  thefe  endeavoured  to  folve  thofe  problems.  At 
length,  having  more  thoroughly  examined  the  matter, 
and  the  conic  feftioris  being  received  into  geometry, 
they  diitinguifhed  geometrical  problems  into  three  kinds  ; 
•viz. 

1.  Plane  ones,  which,  deriving  their  original  from  lines  on 
a plane,  may  be  regularly  folved  by  a right  line,  and  a 
circle. 

2.  Solid  ones,  which  are  folved  by  lines  deriving  their 
original  from  the  confideration  of  a folrd  ; that  is,  of  a 
tone. 

3.  Linear  ones,  to  the  folution  of  which  are  required  lines 

more  compounded.  4 ' 

Accordingto  this  diftinflion  we  ai-e  not  to  folve  folid  pro- 
blems by  other  lines  than  the  conic  feiftions  ; efpecially  if  no 
other  lines  but  right  ones,  a circle,  and  the  conic  fedtions, 
mud  be  received  into  geometry. 

But  the  moderns,  advancing  much  farther,  have  received 
into  geometry  all  lines  that  can  be  expreffed  by  equations  ; 
and  have  diftingnifhed,  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
equations,  thofe  lines  into  kinds  ; and  have  made  it 
a law,  not  to  confirm?!  a problem  by  a line  of  fupe- 
rior  kind,  that  may  be  conlfrucled  by  one  of  an  inferior 
kind. 

Geometrical  Square.  See  Square. 

• Geometrical  Table.  See  Plain  Talk. 

GEOMETRICALLY  Proportionals,  are  quantities 
in  continual  proportion  ; or  which  proceed  in  the  lame  con- 
ftant ratio  : as  6,  12,  24,  4?,  96,  192,  & c. 

They  are  thus  called,  in  contradiftinction  to  equi-different 
quantities  ; which  are  called,  though  fomewhat  improperly, 
arithmetically  proportionals. 

GEOMETRY,  the  fcience,  or  doftrine  of  extenfion, 
or  extended  things  ; that  is,  of  lines,  furfaces,  or  fo- 
lios. 

The  word  is  Greek  yr/'/x'Tpi v.,  formed  of  yix  or  ye,  earth, 
and  meafure  ; it  being  the  neceffity  of  meafuring  the 

earth,  and  the  parts  and  places  thereof,  that  gave  the  fir  ft 
occafion  to  the  invention  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  this 
art  ; which  has  fince  been  extended  and  applied  to  numerous 
other  things  ; infomuch  that  geometry,  with  arithmetic,  is 
now  the  general  foundation  of  all  mathematics. 

Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  p.  102.  edit.  Weffelingii,  Diodorus, 
lib.  i.  $ 81,  or  vol.  i.  p.  91.  edit.  Amlt.  1746.  and  Strabo, 
lib.  xvii.  vol,  ii.  p.  1139.  edit.  Amft.  1707.  affert,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  fir  lb  inventors  of  geometry  ; and 
that  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  were  the  occafion  of 
it ; for  that  river  bearing  away  all  the  bounds  and  landmarks 
of  men’s  eftates,  and  covering  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
the  people,  fay  they,  were  obliged  to  diftinguifh  their  lands 
by  the  confideration  of  their  figure  and  quantity  ; and  thus. 


by  experience  and  habit,  formed  themfelves  a method,  or 
art,  which  was  the  origin  of  geometry.  A farther  _ con- 
templation of  the  draughts  of  figures,  of  fields  thus  laid 
down,  and  plotted  in  proportion,  might  naturally  enough 
lead  them  to  the  difeovery  of  fome  of  their  excellent  and 
wonderful  properties  ; which  fpeculation  continually  im- 
proving, the  art  became  gradually  improved,  as  it  continues 
to  do  to  this  day.  Jofephus,  however,  feems  to  attribute 
the  invention  to.  the  Hebrews  : and  others,  among  the  an- 
cients, make  Mercury  the  inventor.  Poiyd.  Virgil,  De  In- 
vent. Rer.  lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

From  Egypt  geometry  palled  into  Greece,  being  carried 
thither,  as  fome  fay,  by  Thales  ; where  it  was  much  cul- 
tivated and  improved  by  nimfelf,  Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras 
of  Clazomene,  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  and  Plato,  who  tefti- 
fied  his  conviftion  of  the  neceffity  and  importance  of  geome- 
try in  order  to  the  fuccefsful  iludy  of  philofophy  by  the 
following  infeription  on  the  door  of  his  academy,  khir, 
ft  to,-  iiTiisu,  let  no  one  ignorant  oj  geometry  enter  here. 
Plato,  conceiving  that  geometry  was  too  mean  and  reft ri died 
an  appellation  for  this  fcience,-  fubftituted  for  it  the  more 
extenlive  name  of  “ Menfuration and  others  have  denomi- 
nated it  “ Pantometry.”  Other  more  general  and  compre- 
henfive  appellations  are  more  fuitable  to  its  extent,  more 
efpecially  in  the  p relent  advanced  ftate  of  the  fcience  ; and. 
accordingly  fome  have  defined  it  as  the  fcience  of  inquiring, 
inventing,  and  demonftrating  all-the  affections  of  magnitude,, 
Proclus  calls  it  the  knowledge  of  magnitudes,  and  figures, 
with,  their  limitations;  as  alfo  of.  their  ratios,  affedtions, 
pofitions,  and  motions  of  every  kind.  About  fifty  years 
after  Plato,  lived  Euclid,  who  colledled  together  all  thofe 
theorems  which  had  been  invented  by  his  predeceffors  in 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  digefted  them  into  fifteen  books, 
entitled  the  Elements  of  Geometry  ; and  thofe  propofitions 
which  wrere  not  fatisfadlorily  proved,  he  more  accurately 
demonftrated.  (See  Euclid.)  The  next  . to  Euclid  of 
thofe  ancient  writers,  whole  works  are  extant,  is  Apollo- 
nius Pergarus,  who  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Chrift,  and 
about  a hundred  years  after  Euclid.  (See  his  biographical 
article.)  The  third  ancient  geometer,  whole  writings  re- 
main, is  Archimedes  of  Syracufe,  who  was  famous  about 
the  fame  time  with  Apollonius.  ( See  A kciiimedes.  ) We 
can  only  mention  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  Archytas  of  Taren- 
tum,  Philolaus,  Er?.tofthenes,  Ariftarchus  of  Samos,  Dino- 
ftratus,  the  inventor  of  the  quadratrix,  Menechrnus,  his 
brother  and  the  difciple  of  Plato,  the  two  Ariileufes,  Conon, 
Thrafideus,  Nicoteles,  Leon,  Theudius,  Hermotimus,  and 
Nicomedes,  the  inventor  of  the  conchoid  ; befides  whom, 
there  are  many  other  ancient  geometers,  to  whom  this  fcience 
is  indebted. 

The  Greeks  continued  their  attention  to  geometry  even 
after  they  .were  fubdued  by  the  Romans.  Whereas  the 
Roman-s  themfelves  were  fo  little  acquainted  with  this 
fcience,  even  in  the  moll  flourifhing  time  of  their  republic, 
that  they  gave  the  name  of  mathematicians,  as  Tacitus  in- 
forms us,  to  thole  who  purfued  the  chimeras  of  divination 
and  judiciary  aftrology.  Nor  were  they  more  difpofed  to 
cultivate  geometry,  as  we  may  reafonably  imagine,  during 
the  decline,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
cafe  was  different  with  the  Greeks  ; among  whom  we  find 
many  excellent  geometers  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
Chriftiau  era,  and  after  the  tranftation  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Ptolemy  lived  under  Marcus  Aurelius  ; and  we 
have  extant  the  works  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Theodofius  ; the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  the 
Afcalonite,  who  lived  about  the  year  of  Chrift  540,  on 
3 Archimedes’s 
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Archimedes's  menfuration  of  a circle  ; and  the  commentary 
’ on  Euclid,  by  Proclus,  who  lived  under  the  empire  of 
Anaftafius. 

The  confequent  inundation  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm 
was  unfavourable  to  geometry  as  well  as  to  the  other  Sci- 
ences ; and  thofe  few  who  applied  themfelves  to  this  fcience, 
Sec.  were  calumniated  as  magicians.  However,  in  thofe 
'times  of  European  darknefs,  the  Arabians  were  diilinguiihed 
as  the  guardians  and  promoters  of  fcience  ; and  from  the 
ninth  to°the  fourteenth  century  they  produced  many  aftrono- 
mers,  geometer?,  geographers,  & c.  from  whom  the  mathe- 
matical fciences  were  again  received  into  Spain,  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  fomewhat  before  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century.  Some  of  the  earlielt  writers  after  this 
period  are  Leonardus  Pifenus,  Lucas  Paciolus  or  de  Burgo, 
and  others  between  1400  and  1500.  After  this  period 
appeared  many  editions  of  Euclid,  or  commentaries  upon 
his  Elements;  c.  g.  Orontius  Fineus,  in  1530,  publifhed  a 
commentary  on  the  fix  firft  books  ; as  did  James  Peletarius 
in  1557  ; and  about  the  fame  time  Nicholas  Tartaglia  pub- 
lifhed a commentary  on  the  whole  15  books.  We  might 
here  mention  other  editions  or  commentaries ; fuch  are  thofe 
. of  Commandine,  Clavius,  Billingfly,  Scheubelius,  Harli- 
. nus,  Dafypodius,  Ramus,  Herigon,  Stevinus,  Saville,  Bar- 
row,  Tucquet,  Dechales,  Furnier,  Scarborough,  Keill, 
Cann,  Stone,  and  many  others.  (See  Elements.) 

At  the  revival  of  letters,  there  were  few  Europeans  capable 
of  tranflating  and  commenting  on  the  works  of  the  ancient 

geometers ; and  geometry  made  little  progrefs  till  the  time  of 
es  Cartes,  who  publifhed  his  Geometry  in  1637.  However, 
not  to  mention  all  thofe  who  extended  geometry  beyond  its 
elementary  parts,  fuch  as  Theodofius  in  his  Spherics,  Se- 
renus  in  his  fedtions  of  the  cone  and  cylinder,  Kepler  in  his 
Nova  Stereometria,  &c.;  in  1635,  Bonaventure  Cavalerius,  an 
Italian  of  the  order  of  Jefuits,  publifhed  his  “ Geometry  of 
Indivifibles  Torricelli  his  “ Opera  Geometrica  Viviani, 
his  “DivinationesGeometricae,”  “ExercitatioMathematica,” 
“De  Locis  Solidis,”  “De  Maximiset  Minimis,”  & c.;  Vieta, 
his  “ EffeCtio  Geometrica,”  &c. ; Gregory  St.  Vincent,  in 
1647,  publifhed  his  treatife,  entitled  “ Quadratura  Circuli  & 
Hyperbolae,”  a work  abounding  with  excellent  theorems 
and  paralogifms ; and  Pafcal,  about  the  fame  time,  pub- 
lifhed his  treatife  of  the  cycloid.  Geometry,  as  far  as  it 
was  capable  of  deriving  aid  and  improvement  from  the  arith- 
metic of  infinites,  was  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Fermat, 
Barrow,  Wallis,  Mercator,  Brounker,  J.  Gregory,  Huy- 
gens, and  others,  to  whom  we  may  add  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz. (See  Fluxions.)  But  fir  Ifaac  Newton  contributed 
to  the  progrefs  of  pure  geometry  by  histwo  treatifes,  “ De 
Quadratura  Curvarum,”  and  “ Enumeratio  Linearum  Tertii 
Ordinis”  (fee  Curve):  and  ft  ill  farther  by  his  incompara- 
ble and  immortal  work,  entitled  “ Philofophice  Naturalis 
Principia  Mathematica,”  which  will  always  be  confidered 
as  the  moil  extenfive  and  fiiccefsful  application  of  geometry 
to  phyfics.  We  cannot  forbear  tranferibing  in  this  place 
the  compliment  paid  to  this  author  by  the  editors  of  the 
Encyclopedic,  who,  confidering  the  various  monuments  of 
the  author’s  genius,  and  that  he  had  made  his  principal 
difeovery  before  the  age  of  twenty-four,  are  tempted,  they 
fay,  to  fublcribe  to  the  words  of  pope,  that  the  fagacity  of 
.Newton  aftonifhes  even  celeitial  intelligences,  and  that  they 
contemplate  him  as  a being  occupying  a kind  of  middle 
flat  ion  between  man  and  themfelves  ; or  at  leaf!  they  cannot 
forbear  exclaiming,  homo  homin',  quid prajiat ! what  a diitance 
doe  t there  fubfift  between  one  man  and  another  ! 

The  modern  geometers  are  innumerable  ; and  the  names 
of  Cote,  Maciaurin,  R.  Simfon,  T.  Stewart,  T.  Simplon,  &c. 
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not  to  mention  living  writers,  will  always  be  held  in  efteem 
and  veneration  by  thofe  that  are  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of 
geometry  and  mathematics.  See  Elements. 

The  province  of  geometry  is  almoil  infinite  : few  of  our 
Ideas  but  may  be  reprefented  to  the  imagination  by  lines, 
upon  which  they  become  of  geometrical  confideration  : it 
being  geometry  alone  that  makes  comparifons,  and  finds  the 
relations  of  lines. 

Aflronomy,  mufic,  mechanics,  and,  in  a word,  all  the 
fciences  which  coniider  things  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs, 
i.  e.  all  the  precife  and  accurate  fciences,  may  be  referred  to 
geometry  ; for  all  fpeculative  truths  confifting  only  in  the 
relations  of  things,  and  in  the  relations  between  thofe  rela- 
tions, they  may  be  all  referred  to  lines.  Confequences  may 
be  drawn  from  them  ; and  thefe  confequences,  again,  being 
rendered  Ipnfible  by  lines,  they  become  permanent  objects, 
which  may  be  conilantly  expofed  to  a rigorous  attention  and 
examination  : and  thus  we  have  infinite  opportunities  both 
of  enquiring  into  their  certainty,  and  purfuing  them  farther. 

The  realon,  for  inilance,  why  we  know  fo  diftindtly,  and 
mark  fo  precifely,  the  concords  called  oftave,  Jiffh,  fourth , 
&c;  is  that  we  have  learnt  to  exprefs  founds  by  lines,  1.  e. 
by  chorus  accurately  divided  ; and  that  we  know,  that  the 
chord,  which  founds  odtave,  is  double  of  that  with  which 
it  makes  octave  ; that  the  fifth  is  the  fefquialterate  ratio,  or 
as  three  to  two  ; and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  ear  itfelf  cannot 
judge  of  founds  with  fuch  a nice  precifion ; its  judgments 
are  too  faint,  vague,  and  variable,  to  form  a fcience.  The 
fineft  belt -tuned  ear  cannot  diftinguifh  many  of  the  differences 
of  founds ; whence  many  muficians  deny  any  fuch  differences  ; 
as  making  this  fenfe  their  judge.  Some,  for  infiance,  admit 
no  difference  between  an  oCtave  and  three  ditones:  and 
others,  none  between  the  greater  and  leffer  tone ; the  comma, 
which  is  the  real  difference,  is  infenfible  to  them  ; and  much 
more  the  fchifma,  which  is  only  half  the  comma. 

It  is  only  by  reafon,  then,  that  we  learn,  that  the  length 
of  the  chord  which  makes  the  difference  between  certain 
founds  being  diviiible  into  feveral  parts,  there  may  be  a 
great  number  of  different  founds  contained  therein,  ufeful 
in  mufic,  which  yet  the  ear  cannot  diftinguifh.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  had  it  not  been  for  arithmetic  and  geometry,  we 
fliould  have  had  no  fuch  thing  as  regidar  fixed  mufic  ; and  that  we 
could  only  have  fucceeded  in  that  art  by  good  luck,  or  force 
of  imagination  ; i.  e.  mufic  would  not  have  been  any  fcience 
founded  on  inconteftible  demonftrations  : though  we  allow, 
that  the  tunes  compofed  by  force  of  genius  and  imagination, 
are  ufually  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  thofe  compofed 
by  rule.  So,  in  mechanics,  the  heavinefs  of  a weight,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  that  weight  from  the  fulcrum, 
or  point  by  which  it  is  fuftained,  being  fufceptible  of  plus  and 
minus,  they  may  both  be  expreffed  by  lines : whence  geometry 
becomes  applicable  to  this  fcience ; in  virtue  of  which,  infinite 
difeoveries  have  been  made,  of  the  utmoft  ufe  in  life. 

Geometrical  lines  and  figures  are  not  only  proper  to  re- 
prefent  to  the  imagination  the  relations  between  magnitudes, 
or  between  things  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs ; as  fpaces, 
times,  weights,  motions,  &c.  but  they  may  even  reprefent 
things  which  the  mind  can  no  otlierwife  conceive,  e.  gr.  the 
relations  of  incommenfurable  magnitudes. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  ufe  of  geometry  among  the 
ancients  was  not  ftriftly  fcientifical,  as  among  us  ; but  rather 
fymbolical : they  did  not  argue,  or  deduce  things  and  pro- 
perties unknown,  from  lines  ; but  reprefented  or  delineated 
by  them  things  that  were  known.  In  effeCt,  they  were  not 
ufed  as  means  or  in’ftruments  of  difeovering,  but  as  images 
or  characters,  to  preferve,  or  communicate,  the  difeoveries 
that  were  already  made. 
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“ The  Egyptians,”  Gale  obferves,  “ ufed  geometrical 
figures,  not  only  to  exprefs  the  generations,  mutations,  and 
deftru&iens  of  bodies  ; but  the  manner,  attributes,  & c.  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  univerfe,  who,  diffufing  himfelf  from  the 
centre  of  his  unity,  through  infinite  concentric  circles,  per- 
vades all  bodies,  and  fills  all  fpace.  But  of  all  other  figures 
they  moll  affected  the  circle  and  triangle ; the  firft,  as 
being  the  moft  perfect,  fimple,  capacious,  &c.  of  all  figures : 
whence  Hermes  borrowed  it  to  reprefent  the  divine  nature ; 
defining  God  to  be  an  intellectual  circle  Or  fphere,  whofe 
centre  is  everywhere,  and  circumference  nowhere.”  See 
Kirch.  CEdip.  jfEgyptiac.  and  Gale  Phil.  General,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  2. 

The  ancient  geometry  was  confined  to  very  narrow  hounds, 
in  comparifon  of  the  modern.  It  only  extended  to  right 
lines  and  curves  of  the  firft  order,  or  conic  feet  ions ; 
whereas  into  the  modern  geometry  new  lines  of  infinitely 
more  and  higher  orders  are  introduced. 

Geometry  is  commonly  divided  into  four  parts,  or 
branches  ; planimetry,  altimetry,  longimetry,  and  ftereome- 
try  ; which  fee  refpeftively. 

Geometry,  again,  is  diflinguifhed  into  theoretical  or  fpecu- 
lative,  and  practical. 

The  firit  contemplates  the  properties  of  continuity  ; and 
demonflrates  the  truth  of  general  propolitions,  called  theo- 
rems. 

The  fecond  applies  thofe  fpeculations  and  theorems  to  par- 
ticular ufes  in  the  folution  of  problems. 

Geometry,  fpeculative,  again  may  be  diflinguifhed  into 
tlementary  and  fublime. 

Geometry,  elementary  or  common,  is  that  employed  in  the 
eonfideration  of  right  lines,  and  plane  furfaces,  and  folids 
generated  from  them. 

Geometry,  higher,  or  fublime,  is  that  employed  in  the 
eonfideration  of  curve  lines,  conie  feftions,  and  bodies 
formed  of  them. 

The  writers  who  have  cultivated  and  improved  geometry 
may  be  diflinguifhed  into  elementary,  practical,  and  thofe  of 
the  fublirner  geometry. 

The  principal  writers  of  elements,  fed  enumerated  under 
Elements. 

Thofe  of  the  higher  geometry  are  Archimedes,  in  his 
books  De  Sphtera,  Cylindro,  and  Circuli  Dimenfione  ; as 
alfo  De  Spiralibus,  Conoidibus,  Sphaeroidibus,  De  Quadra- 
tura  Parabola?,  and  Arenarius  ; Kepler,  in  his  Stereometria 
Nova  ; Cavalerius,  in  his  Geometria  Indivifibilium  ; ar.d 
Torricellius,  De  Solidis  Sphx’ralibus  ; Pappus  Alexan- 
drinus,  in  Colledlionibus  Mathematicis ; Paulus  Guldinus, 
in  his  Mechanics  and  Statics  3 Barrow,  in  his  Lectiones  Geo- 
metric-cE  ; Huygens,  De  Circuli  Magnitudine  ; Bullialdus, 
De  Lineis  Spiralibus ; Schooten,  in  his  Exercitationes  Ma- 
thematicse  ; De  Billy,  De  Proportione  Harmonica  3 Lalo- 
vera,  De  Cycloide,  For.  Ernelt.  Com.  ab  Harbenflein,  in 
Diatome  Circulorum  ; Viviani,  in  Excrcit.  Matnemat.  de 
Formatione  Sc  Menfura  Fornicum  ; Bap.  Palma,  in  Geomet^ 
Exercitation.  and  Apoll.  Pergneus,  De  Seftione  Rationis. 

For  practical  geometry,  the  fulled  and  completed  trea- 
ties are  thofe  of  Mallet,  written  in  French,  but  without  the 
demondrations  ; and  thofe  of  Schwepter  and  Cantzlerus, 
both  in  High  Dutch.  In  this  clafs  are  likewife  to  be 
ranked  Clavius’s,  Tacquet’s,  and  Ozanam’s  Practical  Geo- 
metries ; De  la  Hire’s  Ecole  dea  Arpenteurs  ; Reinkoldus’s 
Geodsefia  ; Hartman  Beyers’ s Stereometria;  Voigtel’s 
Geometria  Subterranea  ; ail  in  High  Dutch  : HulduS,  Ga- 
lileus,  Goldmanaus,  SchefFelt,  and  Ozanaro,  on  the  Sedlor. 
See.  See.  See. 

The  fcicncc  of  geometry  is  founded  on  certain  axioms,  xyr 
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felf-evident  truths  (fee  Axiom)  ; it  is  introduced  by  defini* 
tions  of  the  various  objedls  which  it  contemplates,  and  the 
properties  of  which  it  invedigates.  and  demonflrates,  fuch  as 
points,  lines,  angles,  figures,  furfaces,  and  folids : — lines 
again  are  confidered  as  draight  or  curved  ; and  in  their  re- 
lation to  one  another,  either  as  inclined  or  parallel,  or  as  per- 
pendicular : — angles  as  right,  oblique,  acute,  obtufe,  external, 
vertical,  Sec.  : — figures,  with  regard  to  their  various  boun- 
daries, as  triangles,  which  are,  in  refpefl  of  their  Tides, 
equilateral,  ifofceles,  and  fealene,  and  in  reference  to  their 
angles,  right-angled,  obtufe-angled,  and  acute-angled  5 as 
quadrilaterals,  which  comprehend  the  parallelogram,  in- 
cluding the  reflarigle  and  fquare,  the  rhombus  and  rhom- 
boid, and  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  ; as  multilaterals  or 
polygons,  comprehending  the  pentagon,  hexagon,  heptagon, 
&c.  ; and  as  circles  : — and  as  folids,  including  a prifm, 
parallelspipedon,  cube,  pyramid,  cylinder,  cone,  fphere,  and 
the  fruftum  of  either  of  the  latter.  We  fhall  not  here  at- 
tempt to  compile  a complete  fyflem  of  geometry,  as  it 
would  occupy  too  many  of  our  pages,  in  a work  from  its 
nature  protracted  and  enlarged  to  a very  great  extent  ; and 
tliis  is  the  lefs  neceflary,  becaufe  the  reader  will  find  under 
the  titles  above  enumerated,  and  others  naturally  connedled 
with  and  derived  from  them,  the  molt  effential  and  important 
principles  of  geometry,  together  with  the  operations  that 
are  founded  upon  them  ; and  becaufe  any  perfon  who  is  de- 
firous  of  acquainting  himfelf  with  the  fcience  of  geometry, 
in  its  whole  extent  and  application,  will  have  recourfe  to  one 
or  other  of  thofe  numerous  treatifes,  in  a more  enlarged  or 
more  compendious  form,  which  may  be  eafily  procured. 
The  Elements  of  Euclid  by  Dr.  R.  Simpfon  occur  firft  to 
our  rscolletlion,  and  deferve  particular  recommendation  ; 
hut  the  objedl  of  the  geometrical  fludent  may  be  Satis- 
factorily attained  by  T.  Simpfon’s  Geometry,  or  by  the  trea- 
tifes of  Emerfon,  Hutton,  Bonnycallle,  Leflie,  &c.  &c. 

But  as  the  analytic  method  of  treating  geometrical  ques- 
tions is  lefs  generally  known,  and  as  complete  treatifes  on 
this  fubjeft  are  only  to  be  found  in  foreign  works,  we  have 
been  induced  to  devote  a confidesable  fpace  to  this  part  of 
the  fcience  3 the  following  treatife  is  chiefly  compiled  from 
the  “ Feuilles  d' Analyfe”  by  Monge,  which  were  publifhed  in 
feparate  portions  for  the  ufe  of  the  polytechnic  School,  and 
afterwards  collected  in  a quarto  volume.  A more  elemen- 
tary work  has  lately  been  publifhed  by  Gamier  in  odlavo, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Geometry,  Analytic. — Method  of  defining  the  pofition 
of  a point  in  a plane. 

A point  M ( Anahfts , Plate  VIII .fg.  1.)  is  defined  by  re- 
ferring its  pofition  to  two  lines,  as  A Y,  A X,  generally  ar 
right  angles  to  each  other,  but  they  may  be  inclined  at  any 
given,  angle. 

If  M Q be  drawn  perpendicular  to  A Y,  and  M P per- 
pendicular to  A X,  then  Q M,  M P,  are  called  the  co-or- 
dinates of  the  point  M 5 the  diftance  of  the  point  from 
A Y is  ufually  denoted  by  x,  and  its  diftance  from  A X 

ty>  ; 

The  point  of  interfe&ion  ef  the  two  lines  AY,  AX  is 
called  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates,  and  the  lines  A Y, 
AX,  produced  each  way  to  Y'  and  X',  are  called  axes. 

If  the  diftance  of  the  point  M from  thefe  axes  is  given, 
viz.  MQ  = fl,MP  = ^,  then  x =■  a,  y — b is  the  equation 
to  the  point  M. 

But  if  the  point  M be  fituated  in  any  other  of  the  angles, 
the  fign  of  a and  b will  vary,  and  thefe  variations  are  governed 
by  the  fame  rules,  as  the  fines  and  cofines  in  trigono- 
metry. 

For  inftance,  if  the  point  M i&.  Situated  in  the  angle 

* Y A X, 
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Y A X,  then  x = + a,  y = -f  b 

The  equation  of  M'  is  x = — a,  y = + b 

M"  is  x — — a,  y ==  — h 

M'"  is  x — 4 - a,  y — — l> 

If  the  point  M is  fituated  on  the  line  AXjtheny  = o, 


x — a. 

If  it  is  fituated  on  A Y,  then  x — o ; y — b,  and  at  the 
point  A,  x — O ; y ~ o. 

The  point  M may  likewife  be  defined  by  the  length,  of 
the  line  A M,  and  by  the  angle  <p,  which  it  makes  with  the  axis 
A X.  If  this  length  be  expreffed  by  z,  and  the  angle  by  <?, 
z — c \ <p  — A 

A°  being  the  number  of  degrees  contained  in  the  angle  and 
c the  value  of  z. 

The  pofition  of  a ftraight  line  is  determined  in  a plane  by 
the  co-ordinates  of  two  of  its  points,  or  by  the  co-ordinates 
of  a tingle  point,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  one  of 
its  axes : the  latter  is  the  method  molt  ufually  employed. 

If  the  line  pafles  through  the  origin  of  the  axes,  its  pofi- 
tion is  determined  by  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
axis. 

We  (hall  firft  confider  this  cafe  as  being  the  moll  fimple. 
Let  it  be  propofed  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  co- 
ordinates of  any  point  in  fuch  a ftraight  line. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a point  M'  (Jig  2.)  vvhofe 
abfeiffa  is  A P'  — x\  P'M'  = y':  thefe  co-ordinates,  like 
thofe  of  the  other  points,  making  an  angle  € with  each  other, 
which  is  that  of  the  axes,  we  Ihall  have  this  equation  ; 


y fin.  x 

x'  fin.  (S  — a)  ’ 

and  for  the  points  M M'",  See.  whofe  co-ordinates  would 


be  x",  y11 ; 

,'t 


V*". 


,y  , See 

fin.  % 


we  have 
n 


■ y_  _ 

x ' fin.  (o  — a Y x''l  fin.  (S  — a) 

If  x, y reprefent  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  A L,  the 
general  equation  will  be 
y fin.  a, 


fin. 


See. 


thus 


x fin.'(S  — a)  ^ 

x becoming  fuccefiively  x',  x1,  Sec.  y changes  to  the 


correfponding  ordinates  y\ y",  Sec.  The  formula  ( i ) is 
called  the  equation  of  a ftraight  line  ; it  is  the  algebraic 
enunciation  of  a property  common  to  all  its  points,  and  is 
thus  written  ; 


fin.  a 

y — t r x 

J hn.  ( o — a) 

The  abfeifia  x being  given,  the  ordinate  y may  be  deduced. 

When  the  angle  a varies,  the  line  changes  its  pofition, 
turning  round  the  point  A;  thus  another  ordinate y cor- 
responds to  the  fame  abfeifia  x,  which  alfo  happens  if  S’  varies, 
but  it  is  eflential  to  obferve  that  for  all  the  values  both  of  a 
and  S,  the  equation  (2)  retains  the  ftlme  form. 

If  it  fliould  be  required  to  find  the  relation  between  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  a ftraight  line  R'  L',  fituated  in 
any  manner  whatever,  then  if  A L be  drawn  parallel  to 
R'L',  palling  through  the  point  A,  we  Ihall  obferve  that 
for  the  fame  abfeifia  x every  ordinate  of  A L,  for  example  ; 
P' M'  will.be  augmented  by  the  fame  quantity  AR  = i; 
lety  + b be  reprefented  byy,  equation  of  IT  L'  will  be  ac- 
cording to  (2)  ; 

fin.  x 

’=&CTs~)x  + l <3) 

Here  x and  l give  the  pofition  of  the  ftraight  line  R'  L' ; 


when  thefe  quantities  are  known  it  may  be  conftructed,  but 
if  the  line  is  fubjeftto  any  particular  conditions,  as,  to  pafis 
through  a given  point  ; to  be  either  parallel  or  perpendicular 
to  a given  line ; to  pafs  through  two  points,  &c.  .2  and  b 
become  unknown  quantities,  as  vve  Ihall  fee  immediately. 

1,  and  that 


Let  us  fuppofe  the  quantities  a,  S,  and  b g 
it  is  required  to  conftrudt  the  ftraight  line  y — -- 


fin. 


x -f-  b ; the  problem  is  reduced  to  finding  two  of  thefe 
points  ; we  endeavour  to  find  the  points  in  which  the  line 
cuts  the  two  axes  AX,  AY,  (Jig-  3-)  the  interfettion  R 
being  the  only  point  of  the  line  in  which  x — c,  and  R' 
the  only  point  of  the  fame  line  in  which ji  = o;  we  fup. 
pofe,  fuccefiively,  x — o , y — o,  and  we  Ihall  find  y — b -- 

A Id,  x — — - — -(• b — A R' ; taking,  then,  A R' 

iin.  Ob 


on  the  other  fide  of  the  point  A,  if  it  is  negative,  and  A R 
on  AY  if  it  is  poiitive,  the  line  drawn  through  thefe  two 
points  will  be  that  belonging  to  the  equation. 

If  the  equation  to  a ftraight  line  y — x -j-  1 be  fuppofed 
to  refer  to  two  axes,  making  an  angle  of  45  with  each  other, 
and  the  inclination,  x,  which  the  line  makes  with  the  axis  X 


be  required  ; 


, fin.  x 

unce  

lin.  45-  — « 


l?  fin.  x 


cof.  x 


= fin.  x ; confequently.  tano-.  x — — , 

T 2 ° 1 + V 2 

The  value  of  b remaining  conftant,  the  line  takes  every 
pofiible  pofition  round  the  point  R (Jig.  2.)  for  every 
poflible  angle  from  o to  360  ; for  every  angular  value  of 
a,  taken  with  every  ordinate  b,  poiitive  and  negative,  the 
line  will  pafs  through  every  point  of  the  axis  Y Y;.  There 
exifts,  therefore,  no  line  in  the  fame  plane  that  cannot  be 
defined  by  equation  (3),  provided  b and  x are  taken  of  a pro- 
per value. 

The  angle  (3  has  no  influence  on  the  pofition  of  the  line  ; 
the  variations  of  this  angle  only  affect  the  inclination  of  the 
ordinate  upon  the  axis  of  the  abfeifite  ; fo  that  for  the  lame 
abfeifia:.,  the  ordinate  correfponds  with  another  point  in  the 
line. 

But,  in  general,  the  co-ordinates  are  fuppofed  rectangular  ; 
in  which  eafe,  fin.  (3  = fin.  90°  = I,  and  fin.  (<3  — a)  = 
cof.  a ; and  equation  ( 3 ) becomes  y — ,v  tang,  x + b — 
ax  4-  b,  a being  fuppofed  the  tang.  a. 

When  the  ftraight  line  paffes  through  the  origin  of  the 
co-ordinates,  its  equation  becomes y — ax. 

This  equation  is  conftrudtcd  by  taking  A P = 1 = 
radius,  and  then  fetting  off  from  a fcale  of  equal  parts  the 
value  of  a on  the  perpendicular  P M (Jig.  4.) ; PM  being 
equal  to  x,  M will  be  a point  in  the  required  line. 

We  may  now  conftrudt  the  equation  y = x + 1,  y = 
— x — 1. 


Thefe  two  lines  cut  the  axis  A X in  the  fame  point,  and 
are  fituated  fimilarly  to  it,  one  above,  the  other  below  ; they 
are  moreover  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

The  ftraight  lines  y — — x — 1,  y = — x 4-  1,  are  pa- 
rallel, becaufe  they  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  axis, 
having  the  fame  tangent,  — 1. 

The  ftraight  line  expreffed  by  the  equation  y — x v'  — 1 
— X is  reduced  to  a point  on  the  axis  Y below  the 
origin,  and  diftant  from  it  by  a quantity  equal  to  unity, 
fince,  for  every  other  value  than  zero,  the  ordinate  is  imagi- 
nary. 

The 
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The  problems  relatiing  to  a ftraight  line,  in  general,  re-  tangents  are  the  fame,  that  is,  a — a' : introducing  this 
quire  the  unknown  Quantities  a and  b to  be  determined,  fo  condition  in  equation  (4),  that  of  the  line  required  will  be 
that  the  required  line  y = ax  + b (1)  may  have  the  re-  y — / = a (x  - x‘)  (5). 

quired  pofition.  If  the  given  point  be  taken  on  the  given  line,  then  y1  is 

Problem  I the  value  of  y,  which  correfponds  to  x = #' ; and  equation 

. " ‘ . . . (1)  becomes 

To  make  a ftraight  line  pafs  through  two  given  points.  , _ , l 

Let  the  co-ordinates  of  one  point  be  x' , /,  and  of  the  other  . , - ' ’ /.  , . 

y"  ; which  fignifies  that  when  the  ordinate  generally  ex-  Subllituting  this  value  or  y in  equation  (5),  we  obtain 

prefled*  by  y becomes  /,  the  ordinate  x becomes  x' ; and  y = a x.  -f  b 

when  x = x'',  y — y"->  we  have  therefore  two  equations  ot  which  (hews  that  the  required  line  and  the  given  line  are 
condition : _ identical,  which  is,  indeed,  felf-evident. 

(2) ............  y ax'  + b,  y’1  = ax"  + l (3) 

.from  whence  we  obtain  ^ ^ Problem  IV. 

— y'  ~ y'  — y ~~  y • The  equation  of  two  ftraight  lines  being  given  to  deter- 

a ~~  X<I  — x'~  x'  — x"  " mine  the  angle  which  they  make  with  each  other,  (jig.  6.) 

and  by  fubftituting  for  a its  value,  The  angles  C A X,  C B X,  are. given,  the  angle  to  be  found 

yl  tgll  y 1 IS  ivL  C JL)«  Fuc  O Jx.  Ct  J C B ZZ  \ y 

b — - — - — tang,  x — a,  tang.  aJ  — a1 ; then  a.1  ==  or.  -f  V,  and  tang. 

Or  equation  (2)  may  be  fubtrafted  from  equation  (1),  then  = t (a,  _ a)  = -fllT  . if  the  ftraight  lines 
y — y — a (x  — *’)  ; and  fubftituting  for  a in  this  equation  S v / 1 + aa'  s 

its  value,  as  found  above,  the  equation  of  the  line  requiied  are  paraqel}  tang.  V = c,  and  a!  = a ; if  they  are  per- 

3S  J 

_ Jt  pendicular,  tang.  V = 00  , or  — — = o ; therefore 

, -y  = VA  («-»') (4)  , tang.  V 

J J x'  — x x -j-  aa'  rr  o. 

in  which  equation  we  may  obferve  that  when  x becomes  x',  _ 

the  fecond  term  becomes  equal  to  zero,  andy  = y'.  Problem  V. 

If  y'  — y",  theny  = y’,  or  y — y ",  which  denotes  that  the  determine  the  equation  of  a ftraight  line  that  fhall 

line  is  parallel  tothe  axis  A X.  pafs  through  a given  point,  and  make  a given  angle  with  a 

v'  — v"  , > , • , . v given  ftraight  line.  Let  the  equation  of  the  given  line 

' If  y = re",  a = = «»»  the  anSle  whlch  the  kne  be  - - y = ax  + b (if 

makes  with  the  axis  is  in  this  cafe  a right  one.  and  that  required  - y=ax+b . (2) 

a and  b are  given  ; from  whence  a and  b are  to  be  determined 
Problem  II.  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Since  the  required  line  is 

To  determine  the  diftance  between  two  given  points  in  a to  pafs  through  a point  whofe  co-ordinates  are  V,/,  its  equa- 
|ane  tion  mult  fubfift  when  x — x',  and  y = y' ; hence 

The  diftance  M'  M1'  {fg.  5.)  is  the  hypothenufe  of  the  / = a' x>  + V (3),  and  confequently 

right-angled  triangle  M'  M"  m"  : if  it  be  reprefented  by  D,  y — y'  = a'  (x  — *')  (4)  ; 

then  D = VTrid?  + (*"-*0*-  b'  b5lnS  determined  from  one  of  the  conditions,  it  remains 

, ,7  m , . • j-  n_.  _ 1 1 to  determine  a from  the  other.  Now,  m being  the  trigono- 

If  the  point  M is  at  t e ongm,  le  co-01  1 c x metric  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  two  lines  make  with 

nothing,  and  the  preceding  expreffion  is  reduced  to  D — B 6 a'  - n 

'=  x"  V 1 4-  a1,  becaufe  then  the  equation  to  each  other  (by  Problem  IV.),  m = — - — — 4;  hence  a!  — 

the  ftraight  line  is  y — ax  -,  and  as  this  alfo  takes  place  a + m 

-when#  = x",  y = yn>  it  gives  y"  = ax".  - — . Subftituting  this  value  of  a'  in  eauation  (4),  we 

1 — ma 

Problem  III.  have  the  equation  required, 

To  determine  the  equation  of  a ftraight  line  that  fhall  f _ a + m 

•pafs  through  a.  given  point,  and  be  parallel  to  a given  3 — ~~~a  \x  ~ x> W- 

ftraight  line. 

Thefe  two  conditions  are  fufficient  to  determine  the  two  Problem  VI 

elements  of  pofition  foi  tue  required  ftraight  line.  ^ejerm;ne  4be  condition  under  which  three  lines,  drawn 

Let  the  equation  of  the  given  ftraight  line  be  y = ax  from  the  aisles  of  a triangle,  will  meet  in  a.fingle  point. 

4.  I (1),  and  that  of  the  line  required  y = a x + b1  Let  x,  y'  ; X y"  ; x'1',  y'"  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the 

(2):  a and  b are,  in  this  cafe,  given,  and  a'  and  l'  re-  angles  D,  B,  C (j%.  7.);  the  equations  to  the  three 

• quired.  Let  x',  y'  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  the  given  point ; ftraight  lines  drawn  from  thefe  angles  will  be  y — y'  a' 
and  fince  this  point  is  in  the  required  line,  we  have  / = (x  _ x)‘,y  - y"  = a"  (x  — x' ) ; y — /"  = a’"  (x  ~xj  ; 

a' x>  4-  b’ (3)*  a" , a'"  being  the  trigonometrical  tangents  of  the  angles 

From  equation  ( 1 ) take  equation  (3),  and  y — / = a’  which  they  make  with  the  axis  A X.  For  thefe  lines  ’ to 

_ (4).  meet  in  a point,  it  is  requifite  that  the  fame  fyftem  of  values 

The  fame  refult  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  value  of  b 1 of  x,  y,  fhould  fubfift  for  the  three  equations,  which  is  equiva- 
„in equation  (3),  and  fubftituting.it  in  equation  (2).  More-  lent  to  finding  the  value' of  x andy  by  means  of  any  tno  of 
uver.  the  two  ftraight  lines  being  parallel,  their  trigonometric  tfycm,  and  {baking  the  refult  of  t^em  .fubttitutiun  in  the 

third 
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third  equal  to  zero  j we  thus  fiftd  the  equation  of  condi- 
tion 

a y ■ — ■j-a''(y"1— y’)  ft-fl  ,r(y— y ) + a' a" (x'  — x ')  — 0(  I ) 

+ a"a«'(x 
+ a'1' a'  (tc'1'  — x') 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  required  ftraight  lines  to  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  fides  of  the  triangle,  and  then  examine  if,  upon 
this  fuppofition,  the  equation  ( I ) fubftfts. 


of  the  oppofite  fides,  the  trigonometrical  tangent  will  be 


■,11 


,'it  — 


J-,’- 


The  fubftitution  of  thefe 

X"’  — X'  x — 2 X ' 

Values  in  equation  (3)  will  give,  after  dividing  by  j’, 
x' 


The  equation  to  B C is  y ■ 


" ' + 

+ 


+ 


x1’1  - X>  1 
X'  -2  x"S 


y 1 


-p  X X1  + 2 x1"  (x"1  x')(x' — 2x'n)' 


from  which 


and  that  of  the  ftraight  line  drawn  through  D isj  — y'  = d 
(x  -x1). 


we  deduce  a'  = 


— 2 y 


X " — 2 X 


and  as  this  is  found  to  be  the  va- 


lue of  a',  that  is,  of  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  an* 


Now  as  this  latter  ftraight  line  ftiould  be  perpendicular  to  gle  which  the  line  D M makes  with  A X,  it  may  be  con 


the  other,  the  equation  a a!  +1  = 0,  from  whence  a’  — — — , 
ought  to  exift  between  the  trigonometrical  tangents  ; but 


here  -,  therefore  ^ 

The  ftraight  line  drawn  through  B being  perpendicular  to1 
D C,  we  conclude 


y -y 


y -y 


m (x  — x'),  y - y"  = a"  (x  - x") 


and  the  ftraight  line  drawn  through  C being  perpendicular 
to  D B,  we  have  likewife 


x'),  y — y’"  = o'"  — x"1) 


Hence  the  values  of  a'  , a'",i 

n — .v' 

j * 


eluded  that  this  third  line  paffes  through  the  point  of  inter- 
feftion  of  the  two  firlL 

Let  us  confider  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre* 
of  the  fides  of  the  triangle  ADC  (Jig.  9.),  the  equation 

of  A D is  y = — x 
J x' 

of  (x-x1) 

of  A C,  y=  o 

The  equations  of  the  perpendiculars  to  thefe  fides  are* 

y-h'=-j  (•*-§  *') 

X 1 + 


y -\y'—~ 


y"-y' 


■ x'-x" 

y’-y" 


^ £J- 


and  likewife 


(x,-x")(x"-x"r)(xr'-x')  , , „ ‘ 

a'a''(> «'-*")=  jy— 7,  O'  “J’  ) 


*W'- *'")=■ 


a."'a,(x"'-x,)  = - 


(J-y")(y"-y'J(y"<-y) 

N 
D 
N 


(yl> 


D 


•(/"-/) 


..(2) 


J 


The  equation  of  condition  may  be  immediately  formed  by 
determining  x from  the  two  firft  equations,  and  employing 
this  value  in  the  third  ; which  ought  to  be  fatisfied  by  this 
fubftitution  if  there  exifts  a point  of  interfettion  ; now  x is* 
x»i 

found  = — ; therefore  thefe  three  lines  interfedl  in  a 
2 

point. 


N and  D being  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  frac-  Method  of  determining  the  Poftion  of  a Point  in  Space. — * 
tion  which  multiplies  y'  — y".  By  the  fubftitution  of  all  Let  A X,  AY,  A Z,  be  three  ftraight  lines  reciprocally 
thefe  values  the  equation  of  condition  is  fatisfiec,  for  it  be-  perpendicular  to  each  other  (fg-  10.)  at  the  point  A ; each 
comes  of  them  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  two  others,  becaufe  it' 

-(x"—x"'+x'i'—x'+  x'-x")+^(J-y,!  + y"-y'lljryw—  is  PerPendicular  t0  two  ftraight  lines  which  interfect  at  its 
' ' J jy'-  J J J J extremity  in  this  plane.  Therefore  each  of  thefe  planes  will 

y ) ==  o 7 fig.  8 ) . If  the  fide  B C be  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  b'-  at  the  fame  time  perpendicular  to  the  two  others.  Thefe 
abfeifloe,  which  does  not  alter  the  general  nature  of  the  refults,  three  Planes  fo™  ^en  ‘he  three  faces  of  a rectangular  paral- 


o, 


and  alfo  the  point  B be  placed  at  A,  then  y 
y"'  — o,  and  the  equation  of  condition  is  fimplified,  and  be 
comes  — a" y'  a't'y'  4-  a1  a1'  x'  — a"  a"' x'n 

— o (3).  In  this  pofition  of  the  triangle,  a — 


lelopipedon,  and  the  folid  trihedral  angle  A.  Let  us  fup- 
poie  the  planes  Z A X and  Z A Y vertical,  and  the  piano 
, am  a<  Y A X horizontal.  Let  a point  in  fpace  be  reprefented  by 

M,  fituated  out  of  the  planes  Z A X,  Z A Y,  Y A X in 
real  pofition,  for  example,  before  the  firft  plane,  to  the  right 
= co,  and  in  fe£t  the  line  D R is  perpendicular  to  of  the  fecond,  and  above  the  third ; and  let  us  fuppofe 

perpendiculars  M M',  M M",  M M"',  from  the  point  M to 
'A  X.  If  in  equation  (3)  the  terms  which  do  not  include  a'  thefe  three  planes  ; thefe  perpendiculars  will  meafure  the 
be  fupprefled,  to  exprefs  that  the  tangent  is  infinite,  the  fhorteft  diftances  from  the  point  to  each  of  thefe  planes. 


y - /" 


equation  (3)  will  be  fimplified,  and  expreffed,  thus, 
a ’ a!l  x'  + a ' a ( x 1,1  — x1)  — o ; and  dividing  by  a',  a’1  x'-\~ 
a"  (x111 — x1)  — o;  but  in  this  pofition  of  the  triangle, 

* x* 

we  have  a " = ; a"1-  = — — ; and  by  thefe  va- 

y . , y 

lues  the  preceding  equation  fatisfied. 

If  from  the  points  A and  C lines  be  drawn  to  the  middle 


The  planes  drawn  through  the  perpendicular  M M andMM"i 
M M'  and  M M'",  IM  M"  and  M M'"  will  enclofe  the  paral- 
lelopipedon,  and  the  point  M will  be  the  fummit  of  the  folid 
trihedral  angle  M oppofite  to  the  angle  A. 

The  diftanceM  M'from  the  point  M,  to  the  plane  Z AX 
is  in  real  length  equal  to  M"  m!  or  Am11;  the  diftance  M M'? 
from  the  fame  point  to  the  plane  Z A Y is  M'7  m"  or  A m.y 

a nd- 
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juid  the  di (lance  from  tins  point  to  the  horizontal  plane 
Y A X is  M M'"  or  M' m or  A in'.  Thus  thefe  didances 
may  be  found  on  the  fixed  lines  AY,  AX,  A Z. 

The  points  M , M",  M'",  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall 
from  the  point  M on  the  planes  to  which  we  refer  the  pofi- 
tion  of  this  point,  are  called  the  vertical  and  horizontal  pro- 
jections of  the  point  M,  vertical  in  confidering  M'  and  M", 
and  horizontal  when  confidering  Mm. 

Two  of  thefe  projections  are  fufficient  to  determine  the 
point ; for  if  from  each  of  them  perpendiculars  be  drawn  to 
tire  plane  which  contains  k,  they  will  interfeCl  in  the  point 


M.  r , 

The  third  projection  evidently  refults  from  each  of  the 
tvro  others,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  figure. 

Since  the  pofitioa  of  a point  is  completely  defined  by  its 
didance  from  three  reCtangular  planes  of  projection,  if  we 
denote  the  didance  of  the  point  from  the  plane  Y A Z by  x, 
the  didance  of  the  fame  point  from  the  plane  Z AX  by  y, 
and  its  didance  from  the  plane  Y A X by  z,  and  the  linear 
values  of  thefe  didances  be  denoted  by  a,  b , c , its  pofition 
will  be  indicated  by  a-  — a,  y — b,  z — c : the  formulae 
x = a,  z — c,  denote  the  pofition  of  the  projection  M'  : 
thb  formula  y — b,  z — c,  denote  the  prpjeCtion  M,f ; 
and  thefe  two  projections  are  fufficient,  as  we  have  feen,  to 
find  the  pofition  of  the  point  ; and  thefe  two  fydems  of 
formulae  comprife  the  data  of  the  three  didances.  When 
the  point  is  in  the  horizontal  plane,  z — o,  and  its  pofition 
is  fixed  bv  x = a,  y — b : when  it  is  in  the  plane  Z A X, 
«,  — o,  and  its  pofition  is  determined  by  x = a,  z = c ; 
and  if  in  the  plane  Z AY  we  have  &=  O,  and  it  is  defined 


by  y — b,  z =■  c. 

For  a point  fituated  on  the  axis  A X,  we  have  z = o, 


y.=  o,  x = a. 

If  on  the  axis  AY,  z = o,  x — o,  y — l ; and  if  on 
AZ,  x- ■=  o,  y — o,  z = c. 

At  A,  the  origin  of  thefe  didances,  'we  have  x — o, 
y — o,  z = o. 

Every  point  in  the  plane,  M M'  m M'",  and  confequently 
the  plane  itfelf,  is  denoted  by  x — a,  becaufe  a is  the  com- 
mon didance  of  each  of  its  points  from  the  plane  Y A Z. 

The  plane  M M"  m"  M'"  is  denoted  by  y — b,  and  the 
plane  M M ni  M 1 is  deferibed  by  z = c. 

The  pofition  of  thefe  three  planes  gives  that  of  the  point  M, 
and  confequently  this  point  will  be  defined,  as  we  have 
already  laid,  by  the  formulae  x — a,  y — b,  z = c. 

Of  the  Equations  to  a fr night  Line. — The  equations  cf  a 
llraight  line,  fituated  in  fpace,  exprefs  the  relation  which 
exifis  between  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  of  any  point  what- 
ever of  the  draight  line  : let  us  fuppofe  it  projected  on  the 
planes  xz,  and  y z ; thefe  projections  will  be  other  draight 
lines,  which  have  for  their  equations 

x — az  a,  . . . . y ■—  l z -f-  B : 

eliminating  z from  thefe  equations,  the  refulting  equation  is 
i x — ay  — b a — a /S',  which  belongs  to  the  plane  xy. 

The  equations  of  thefe  three  projections,  of  which  any 
two  imply  the  third,  are  the  equations  of  the  draight  line, 
whofe  pofition  in  fpace  depends  on  the  condant  quantities 
ab,  a,p. 

To  obtain  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  in  which  this 
draight  line  cuts  the  three  planes,  we  mud  make  fuccefiively 
the  three  values  x — o,  y = -o,  z — o,  whifch  gives  x = k, 
y — 1 3,  for  the  point  where  the  draight  line  interferes  the  plane 


47  » * = 


at  B 

T 


+ * 


for  the  point  where  it 


interfe&s  x * ; # 


■a 


-P* 


a 


B for  the  point 


where  it  meets  the  plane  y z. 

The  draight  line,  whofe  equation  is  x = a z + <x,  makes, 
with  the  axis  z,  an  angle,  whofe  tangent  is  a : it  cuts  the 
axis  x in  a point,  whofe  didance  from  the  origin  of  the  co-or- 
dinates is  equal  at,  fince,  if  in  this  equation  z = o,  x — <x. 

If  two  draight  lines  are  fituated  in  the  fame  plane  ; fup- 
pofe that  of  x,  z,  then  let  the  equation  to  the  fird  be 
x — a z -f-  *,  and  to  the  fecond  x — a'  z +£>■-';  for  thefe 
draight  lines  to  be  parallel,  a'  mud  = a,  and,  if  perpen- 
dicular, i -f  a a*  = o,  or  a'  — — 

a 

The  equation  of  two  draight  line6,  fituated  in  fpace 
beisg,  for  the  fird, 

x — az  + a.,  y — h z B 
x = a Z 4-  a.\  y — b'  Z -f  B' t 
the  equation,  which  expreffes  that  thefe  lines  meet  each  other, 
is  (V  — ®)  ( b ' — b)  — ((?'  — B)  {o'  — a)  — o,  which  re- 
fults from  the  elimination  of  x,  y,  z,  from  the  four  equations 
of  the  two  draight  lines. 

Problems  relating  to  a f might  Line. — Prob.  I.  To  draw 
a draight  line  through  a point  given  in  fpace  parallel  to  a 
given  draight  line.  I.e't  the  three  reCtangular  co-ordinates 
be  x,  y,  z ; z being  fuppofed  vertical ; and  let  the  equa- 
tions of  the  projections  of  the  draight  line  on  the  vertical 
planes  be  x = a z + b,  y — a1  z -g  b •,  then  the  equation 
of  the  horizontal  projection  will  be  ay  — a x = a b'  — a'  b. 

If  x',  y\  z',  reprefent  the  co-ordinates  of  the  given  point, 
the  equations  of  the  required  line  wall  be 
x — x'  — a (z  — z ') 
y — y'  = a'  (z  — z1) 
a'  (x  — x)  = a (y  — y) 
of  which  any  two  imply  the  third. 


PltOB.  II. 

To  determine  the  equation  of  a draight  line  draw* 
through  two  points  given  in  fpace.  Let  x',  y',  z',  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  fird  point ; x",  z",  thofe  of  the  fecond, 

the  draight  line  paffing  through  the  fird  point,  its  equations 
will  be  of  the  form 


x — x'  — a (z  — z') 
y - y'  = b (z  - z') 

(See  Prob.  I.  of  the  plane.) 

And  fince  it  mud  pafs  through  the  fecond,  its  equation^ 
mud  alfo  be 

x — x'1  = x (z  r~  ad1) 
y — y'1  = b (z  — z") 

a and  b being  eliminated  from  their  four  equations,  the  equa- 
tions of  the  required  draight  line  will  be 

x (z'  — z")  = z (x'  — x'1)  + x'1  z'  — x' z" 
y (z1  — z")  = z (/  - y")  + y"z'  — / z". 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  two  extremities  of  a right  line 
being  x',y',  z",  for  the  fird,  and  x’1,  y",  z",  for  the  fecond, 
the  didance  between  the  exremities,  or  length  of  the  line 
joining  them,  will  be 

V (x'  — x'Y  + (y1  — y")2  (z'  — z")  . 

Prob.  III. 

To  determine  the  conditions  requifite  for  two  draight 
lines  to  meet  in  fpace.  Let  the  equations  of  one  draight 
line  be 

X — a 9 -f  a. 
y = bz  + B 

and  of  the  other 

x = a1  z + a' 
y = b'  z -f  § 

To 
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To  determine  die  relation  between  the  elements  of  pofition 
b,  a,  b'\  x,  (3,  /S',  eliminate  x,y,  z,  fromthefourequations, 

and  (a1  — a)  ( b ' — b ) — (/S'  — /■?)  (a!  — a)  = o. 

Of  the  Equation  to  a Plane. — A plane  being  given  by  its  in- 
lerfedtion  with  two  co-ordinate  planes,  it  may  be  conceived 
as  generated  by  one  of  tliefe  lines  moving  parallel  to  itfelf  in 
the  direction  of  the  other. 

Let  z — ax  + c,  and  z = by  -f-  e,  be  the  equations  to 
the  two  given  interfedfing  lines,  the  generating  line  being 
parallel  to  itfelf,  and  to  the  interfering  line  on  the  plane 
xz,  its  equations  in  any  one  pofition  will  be 
z = ax  + y,y  = (2. 

But  if  it  fnould  meet  the  fecund  line,  whofe  equations  are 

x — o 

z — by  e \ 

hence  this  equation  of  condition 

b p + c — y ; 

from  which  it  follows,  that  the  equation  of  the  generating 
line  of  the  plane,  in  any  given  pofition,  depending  on  /?,  are 
z — ax  fbft  + e 

y = P- 

Eliminating  /3  from  thefe  two  equations,  that  of  the  plane 
is  obtained, 

z—  ax  by  -\-c, 

in  which  a and  b are  the  tangents  of  the  angles  which  the 
interfedlions  of  the  plane  make  with  the  axes  w andy ; c is  the 
co-ordinate  z,  correfponding  to  the  origin  of  the  ordinates  ; 
fince,  if  in  the  equation  of  the  plane,  ,*andy  are  made  = o, 
z = c.  This  equation  may  be  more  commodioufly  expreffed 
by  the  following  form  : 

A x -f-  By  -f-  C z -f-  D “ o, 
in  which,  of  the  four  conftant  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D,  three 

A 


«nly  are  neceffary  ; hence  •( 


, C ~ * 

D 

~ C~  c' 


The  equation  of  a plane  has  been  determined  from  its  Inter- 
fedlions with  the  planes  of  the  co-ordinates.  Thefe  interfec- 
tions  may  likewife  be  determined  by  the  equation  to  theplane. 
Let  ax  -f-  by  + c — z,  make  fucceffively  x = o,  y — o, 

z — o,  and  there  refult  / , ~ - o 

^ E fry  c which  equations  belong  to  the  interfedlions 

of  the  given  plane  with  the  three  planes  x v,  x a,  and  ay. 

The  equation  of  a ftraight  line',  fituated  in  one  of  the 
co-ordinate  planes,  is  likewife  that  of  a plane  paffing  through 
this  line,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  co-ordinates 
which  contains  it.  When  the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  one 
of  the  axes,  as  x,  its  equation  is  x — c (conllant)  : y = /S, 
z — y,  are  the  equations  of  two  other  planes,  one  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis  y,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  axis  a. 

In  the  equation  to  the  plane  make  fucceffively  jj^'  E ^ j > 

| ‘f.  E ; values  will  then  be  obtained  for 

*■,  y,  z ; which  are  the  diftances  of  the  origin  of  the  co-or- 
dinates from  the  points  of  interfedtion  of  the  plane  with  the 
axes  of  the  co-ordinates : let  the  equation  to  the  planes  be 

c e 

% — az-\-by-\-c,  thefe  diftances  will  be ;, — , c. 

a b 

Two  planes  which  are  parallel  have  parallel  interfedlions  ; 
therefore,  if  the  equation  to  the  firft  plane  be 
Vox..  XVI. 


a ™ a x +•  b y -f-  c 
the  fecond,  z ~ a'  x -f  b'  y -J-  c' 
the  condition  of  parallelifm  will  be  expreffed  by  the  equa* 
tions  a — a',b—  b'. 

Problem  I. 

Problems  relating  to  a firaight  Line  and  a Plane. — T« 
draw  a plane  parallel  to  a given  plane,  let  the  equation  to  tire 
given  plane  be 

z —ax- j-  by  -j-  d 
and  that  of  the  plane  required 
z = a'  x -j-  b‘ y + d 
then  the  condition  of  parallelifm  will  be 
a’  — a,  b — b. 

Problem  II. 

To  determine  the  equation  of  a plane  which  fhall  pals 
through  three  given  points,  let  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
given  points  be  i x',y\  z'. 


x',y  , z 
. V",  v'",  z'1 


The  equation  of  the  plane  required  being  fuppofed 
A.v-J-By-)-Cz-fD  = o 
the  three  following  conditions  are  obtained  ; 

A x'  -f  By'  -f-  C s1  + D = o 
A x"  + B y"  + C *"  + D = o 
A x1’1  + B y'"  + C s'"  + D = o 
from  which  are  deduced  the  following  equations  ; 

+ /"  ( z ' - z") 

+ (x'‘-  x") 

(y'"-y')-+  *'"(/-/) 


A — y'  (z1'  — z"')  +'y"  (z 
B = z'  (.*"  - *'")  + z"  (x1 
C — x'  (y"  


■y”')  4 .v 


'"  - s') 
~x') 


D =ur'(y"  z'"— -y'"  z")  + x'  (y'"  z'-y’  z'")  + z"-/V) 

The  tliree  co-efficients  to  determine  ate  - , — , — from  the 

G G G 

fame  number  of  equations.  If  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
ftraight  lines  joining  the  given  points  be  projedled  on  the 
three  planes  zy,  x z,y  x,  the  areas  of  thefe  refpedlive  pro- 
A B C 

jedlions  will  be  •— •,  — , - ,and  it  will  be  ffiewn  that  D is  fit 
2 2 2 

times  the  folidity  of  a pyramid  whofe  bale  is  tbe  triangle  in 
fpace,  and  whofe  vertex  is  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates. 

Let  a triangle,  as  s'  z"  z'",  raprefent  the  projedtions  of 
tlic  above  three  points  on  the  plane  of  x z,  the  area  of  the 

trapezium  z"  x"  x"r  z'"  will  be  — — . Ef  ? 

2 2 


the  area  of  the  trapezium  ed  z'  z"  x"  wili  be 
*"  (x"  - *■')  _ *'  (jd'l  - x ") 

H ' 

2 2 

aqd  that  of  the  trapezium  x'  tt'  z"'x'"  will  be 
z,fl(x'"-xl)  (z'x"'-jc') 


2 ~ 2 
From  the  fum  of  the  two  firft  furfaces,  take  the  laft,  the 
difference  will  be  the  area  of  the  triangle  projedfed  on  the 

plane  x zf  which  will  be  t'  — In  the  fame  manner,  f 

and  /"  reprefenting  the  projedtions  of  the  fame  triangle  o?i 
the  planes  y z,  x y,  we  have 

t=-LA,t"=  \C. 

Problem  III. 

Given  the  co-ordinates  of  a point,  and  the  equations 
of  a ftraight  line,  to  find  the  equation  of  the  plane  which 
paffes  through  the  ftraight  line  and  the  given  point,  iet 
x',y',  z'  be  the  co-ordinates  to  the  point  ; 


x — az  - j-  a 
y — b z + /? 
i — [x  — *js=tf(y 


i be  the  equations  of  the  line. 
Q Then 
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Then  fince  the  plane,  whole  equation  is  required,  paffes  Hence  it  follows  that  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
through  the  given  point,  and  likewife  through  the  point  where  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  upon  a plane  whofe  equation  is 


the  given  line  interfefts  the  plane  x y,  the  co-ordinates  to 
which  points  are  z = o,  x — «,  y — fi.  If  the  equation 
to  the  plane  be  fuppofed 

z = A x -f  B y p D, 

in  which  A,  B,  D,  are  co-efficients  to  be  determined,  then 

z'  — Ax'  -f-  By  + D (i) 

o = A«  + Bf + D (2) 

Now  the  right  lines  being  in  the  plane,  fuppofe  them  both 
moved  parallel  to  themfelves  till  the  plane  palfes  through  the 
origin  of  the  co-ordinates,  the  equations  there  will  be,  for 
the  ftraight  line, 

x = a x,  y — l %,  a y — b x 
and  for  the  plane  x — A x p B y. 

In  this  poiition  the  line  is  ftill  in  the  plane,  fo  that  their 
co-ordinates  are  ftill  the  fame ; therefore, 

* = A az  p B b z,  and  i = An  p B £ (3) 

The  equations  x,  2,  3,  will  give  A,  B,  D in  terms  of 
«,  l,  a,  /3,  and  the  equation  of  the  plane  will  be 

(#  — .*■')  ( y ’ — b z'  — /S)  — (y  — y')  (*’  — a z — a) 

-p  (z  — z1)  (b  x'  — a)  — a (y1  — /9)  = O. 

Problem  IV. 

Given  the  equations  of  a ftraight  line,  and  of  a plane  to 
determine  the  conditions ; ift,  that  the  plane  and  ftraight 
line  may  be  rectangular  ; 2d.  The  co-ordinates  of  the  points 
where  they  meet ; 3d.  The  diftance  of  this  point  from  a given 
point,  either  in  the  given  line  or  given  plane. 

When  a plane  is  perpendicular  to  a ftraight  line,  the  inter- 
feftion  of  the  plane  with  the  co-ordinate  planes  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  line  with  thefe  fame  planes  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other. 

Let  x = a z -\-  a,  y — b z p /3,  be  the  equations  to  the  line ; 
% = A.t  j-  By  p C the  equation  to  the  plane;  the  equations 
to  the  interfeftions  of  this  plane  with  the  rectangular  planes 

of  xz,  and  x y,  are  z --  Ax  pC z = By  p C,  but  the 

plane  being  perpendicular  to  the  line  is  A = — a,  B — — b ; 
therefore  the  equation  of  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  line, 
is  a*  p ly  p * = C:  combining  this  equation  with  thofe  of 
the  ftraight  line  x — a z -\-  a,  y = b z (3  we  may  deduce 
the  values  of  x,y,  z,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  in  which 
the  ftraight  line  interfeCts  the  plane.  If  the  plane  is  given  by 
the  equation  ax-\-by-\-z  — C,  and  the  perpendicular  to  it 


ax  p by  p z = C is  exprefled  by  . 

P i p a1  p b ~ 

Having  the  equations  of  a ftraight  line  ^ 

the  equation  of  a plane  perpendicular  to  this  line  drawn 
through  the  point  x',  y',  z',  is  a ( x — x ) p b (y  — y') 
p z — z'  = o. 

To  find  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  interfeCtion  of  the 
plane,  the  equations  of  the  ftraight  line  may  be  put  under  the 
following  form ; 

x ' — x'  = a z p a.  — x' 
y — y’  — b z p/3  — y' 

Let  X',  Y',  Z',  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  of  in- 
terfeCtion ; then 

v a (-v'  ~ °0  + b O’ £)  + ~ 


Y =e 


b (a  ( x 1 


1 P a2  + bl 

a)  + b>  (/  — /S) 


X = 


1 p a-  p b1 

[a  (x  — a)  p b (y  — /3)  p 


Subftituting  for  X1,  Y' 


x p a"  P bz 

Z',  their  values  in  the  radical 


(X'  - xY  P (Y  - y'Y  p (Z  - z'Y 
an  expreffion  is  obtained  for  the  perpendicular  contained  be- 
tween the  given  point  of  the  ftraight  line,  of  which  the  co- 
ordinates are  X',  Y,Z'.  W hen  the  ftraight  line  paffes  through 
the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates,  its  equations  become  .i’  — a z, 
y — b z 

and  the  radical  y>2  q,  exPre“es  length  of 

the  ftraight  line,  drawn  from  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates 
to  its  interfeCtion  with  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
on  this  fuppofition,  « = o,  (3  = o 


the  point x',y',  z',  upon  it: 
■Jr  b y'  P z 


Z'  = 


i p az  p bL 


Y'  = b 


X'  = 


there- 


fore Y X'1 


Z'2  = 


a x'  p by'  p z 


P a'  p bL 

This  expreffion  is  ufed  in  finding  the  angle  which  two 
ftraight  lines  make  with  each  other. 

„ . . . . 4.  The  equation  of  two  ftraight  lines  being  given  to  find 

be  required  to  be  drawn  through  a point  whofe  co-ordinates  t]ie  angle  which  they  make  with  each  other,  and  if  they  do 
are  x,  y,  z,  the  equation  to  this  perpendicular  will  be  not  hiterfeft  each  other  to  determine  the  angle  which  their 


z,  the 

a (z  - z'j ..y  —y'  ~ b (z  — z')  and  the 

equation  to  the  plane  mav  be  exprefled  in  this  form 
a (x  — x ) p b (y  — y')  P z — z'  = C — ax'  — by ' — z' 
Let  X,  Y,  Z,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  interfec- 
tjon  of  the  plane  and  perpendicular,  then 

C — ax'— by — z' 

s'  + — 


projections  form  on  a pljme  that  is  parallel  to  them, 
the  equations  of  the  given  lines  be 

xft  I*  = az  P * 

ly 


let 


2d 


b z p /3 
( x = a'  z p a.1 
1 y = b z p {3' 


Z = 


P a'  p bL 


Y =/P 


l (C 


— by’  — ■ 


If  they  interfeCt,  the  angle  which  they  make  is  equal  to 
the  angle  formed  by  their  parallels  which  pafs  through 
the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  ; the  equations  to  their  parallels 

be’nS  \x  = a'7,y  = b’z^'  If  a Point  be  taken  on  the 

fecond  parallel,  whofe  co-ordinates  are  x , y\  z\  and  a per- 
The  length  of  the  perpendicular  comprehended  between  pendicular  be  let  fall  from  this  point  to  th,e  firft  parallel ; 
the  points  X,  Y,  Z and  the  points  x',y',  z'  is  = then  in  the  right-angled  triangle  formed  by  this  perpendicu- 

V(X  — x’Y  p (Y— y’)‘  p (Z  — z'Y  lar,  and  by  the  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  the  origin  of  the 

co-ordinates  to  the  two  extremities  of  this  perpendicu- 


X = 


IP«2P  bl 
a (C  — a x1  — by'  — z' 
1 p p £ 


by'- 


VI  P a 0 P 


lar,  there  are  given  the  two  fides  which  contain  the  re- 
quired angle ; the  expreffion  for  one  of  thefe  fides  is 

Vl^p 
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' a/  xH  -ft  yn  -ft  z'2,  the  other,  as  found  in  the  preceding 

t It.  i 


. a x'  4-  b y'  -ft  z' 
problem,  is  — ' . 

a/  I ft-  a -|-  b2 

Therefore  the  cofme  of  the  required  angle  is  equal 
a x'  -ft  by'  ft-  z 

V i -ft  a'  -ft  b‘  X V x 12  ft-  y'2  + zn 
But  x'  = a ' z',  y = b1  z'  ; therefore  the  cofme  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  two  given  flraight  lines 
I -ft  a a'  + b b1 


V i -ft  a2  ft-  bl  X V I + a'2  ft-  b'2 
It  appears  from  this  exprefiion,  that  when  two  ftraight 
lines  have  for  their  equations 

f I a.’  = a z,  y — b z 

\ 2 x — a'  z,  y — b'  z 

if  they  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  following  equa- 
tion of  condition  will  be  obtained,  i ft<z  a ft-  b b'  — o,  which 
equation  may  be  likewife  obtained  diredfly  as  follows  : the 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  firft  line  drawn  through  the  origin 
of  the  co-ordinates  has  for  its  equation  a x + b y + z — o. 
But  the  perpendicular  to  the  firft  ftraight  line  muft  be  con- 
tained in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  it ; therefore  the  equa- 
tions to  the  perpendicular  x = a'  z1,  y b1  z,  and  the 
equation  of  the  plane  muft  fubfift  at  the  fame  time  ; there- 
fore I -ft  a a'  ft-  b b'  — o.  The  angle  of  the  two  planes  may 
be  thus  determined.  Let  ax  -ft  by  -ft  z — C,  a'  x -j-  b'  y 
-ft  z = C be  the  equations  of  the  planes;  thefe  make  with 
each  other  the  fame  angle  as  the  ftraight  lines  which  are  per- 
pendicular to  them,  and  which  are  drawn  from  the  origin  of 
the  co-ordinates;  therefore  the  cofine  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  given  planes,  is 

I ft  a a'  -ft  b b' 


v i 


-ft  a2  ft-  bL  X v/  i -ft  a'2  -ft  b "2 


B 


co-ordinate  planes,  then  t = : | A,  t'  = i B,  t" = \ C ; 

being  the  folidity  of  a pyramid  which  has  for  its  bafe  the 
triangle  T,  and  whofe  vertex  is  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates. 
Now  the  folidity  of  this  pyramid  is  the  produdl  of  the  bafe 

_ D 

T,  by  one  third  of  its  height  — ; there- 

V A2  -j-  B"  -ft  C2 

, or  fubftituting  for 


D 


fore  ^ = T 

6 3 d A ! ft  B ! C 

A,  B,  C their  values  2 t,  2 t',  2 t",  T2  = tn  -ft  t -ft  t'12. 

If  S be  the  area  of  another  triangle  whofe  projections  are 
s,  s' , s",  and  fituated  in  the  fame  plane  as  the  triangle  T ; then 

S’  = S2  -ft  S'2  -ft  S"2 

I 

T — _ 


Since  T : 


a/  A2  + B2  + C-’7=  (- 


A 


/ A2  + B2  -ft  C: 


) 


in  like  manner  — = 
t’ 


W A2  + B2  -ft  C2' 


T 

t" 


V A2  ft-  B2  + C 


0 


which  fignifies  that  any  triangle  is 


to  its  projedfion  on  one  of  the  co-ordinate  planes,  as  radius 
is  to  the  cofine  of  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  triangle 
makes  with  the  plane  on  which  it  is  projefted. 

But  the  triangle  S being  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  triangle  T 


therefore 


t _ s t'  _ s'  t"  _ - 

T ~ S ’ T ~ S' ’ T = T’ 

if  the  equation  T2  = t2  + tn  ft-  t'n  be  put 


under  this  form,  T=^f-ft  f^/'ft- 


t",  it  will  become 


If  the  angle  be  required  between  one  ftraight  line  and  one 
plane,  then  fuppofe  a parallel  drawn  to  the  given  lines 
through  the  origin  of  the  ordinates,  and  a perpendicular  to 
the  plane,  the  angle  contained  between  thefe  two  llraight 
lines  will  bethe  complement  of  the  required  angle ; and  confe- 
quently,  the  cofine  of  the  angle  of  the  two  fines  is  the  fine  of 
the  angle  required. 

The  ftraight  fine,  whofe  equations  are  x = a z,  y = b z, 
makes  with  the  axes  x,  y,  z,  angles  whofe  cofincs  are 

x y z 

— » — — . ~~  •"  . — r , — . — ~ ~ 

a/  x2  -ft  y2  ft-  z2  -v/  x 2 ft-  y2  -ft  z2  V x'2  ft  y2  ft-  z 2 

a b I 

V l ft-  a2  -ft  b1’  v/  I -ft  a 2 -ft  b'  a7  X ft-  a 2 -ft  b2 
The  fame  expreffions  are  the  values  of  the  cofines  of  the 
angles  which  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  ftraight  fine,  and 
whofe  equation  is  a x -ft  b y -ft  z — o,  makes  with  the  co- 
ordinate planes  xy,  zy,  x z.  If  the  equation  of  the  plane 
isA.v  ft-  By  ft-  C«  ft  D = C,  the  cofines  of  the  angles 
which  it  makes  with  the  co-ordinate  planes  are 
A B C 

a/ A2  ft  B + C2  s'  A2  ft-  B2  ft  C2’  a7  A;  ftT  + ft 

and  the  exprefiion  found  above  for  the  perpendicular,  let  faU 
from  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  on  the  plane,  becomes 

D_ 

a/-A2'+~B~~+”C 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  if  T be  the  tri- 
angle formed  by  the  three  fines  which  join,  two  and  two, 
{fie  three  given  points,  and  /,  t',  t"  its  projedlions  on  the 


TS  = ts  t’ s'  4-  t1' s";  but  (T2  -ft  S)2  = T2  ft-  2 T S ft- 
S2  — t2  -ft  tu  -ft  tltz  -ft  2 t S -ft  2 /'  s'  -ft  2 t"  s"  -ft  j2  ft- 
sn  ft-j''2;  therefore  (T  -ft  S)2  = (t  -ft  s)2  -ft  ( t ' -ft  s' )2  ft- 
(t»  ft-  s")\ 

Taking  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  fame  plane  a third  tri- 
angle R,  whofe  projeftions  on  the  redfangular  planes  are 
r,  r',  r",  it  may  be  fixewn  that  (R  ft-  S -ft  T)2  = 
(r  ft-  j ft-  if)2  -ft  (r'  -ft  s1  ft  t'Y  -ft  (r"  ft-  ft'  ft-  t")1;  hence 
if  any  plane  figure  whatever  be  projected  on  three  redtangu- 
lar  planes,  the  fquare  of  the  area  of  this  figure  will  be  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  areas  of  its  three  projedlioas. 

Problem  V. 

Two  ftraight  lines  being  given,  xft,  to  determine  the 
equations  to  a ftraight  fine  perpendicular  to  each  of  them 
on  which  their  fliorteft  diftance  is  meafured ; 2d,  to  find 
an  exprefiion  for  this  fhorteft  diftance. 

The  direttion  of  a plane  parallel  to  two  ftraight  lines 
given  in  pofition  may  be  determined : this  plane  being  drawn 
through  any  point  in  fpace,  we  may  conceive  a plane  to 
pafs  through  each  of  the  ftraight  lines  perpendicular  to  it : 
the  interfection  of  thefe  two  planes  is  evidently  the  line 
required,  therefore  the  equations  to  thefe  planes  will  be 
thofe  of  the  fine  required. 

Let  x — az  -ft  oc,  y = b z -ft  /3,  be  the  equations  to  the 
firft  line,  it  will  meet  the  plane  x y in  a point  P,  of  which 
the  co-ordinates  z — o,  y = /3,  x = a. 

The  fecond  ftraight  line  having  for  its  equations  x — a'  z 
ft-  a1,  y = b'  z ft-  13,  it  meets  the  plane  xy  in  a point  P', 
whofe  co-ordinates  are  z = o,  y = (3,  x = a. 

The  equations  of  the  planes  drawn  through  the  points  P 
and  P'  parallel  to  the  two  given  ftraight  lines  are  of  the  form 
Q 2 A (x  — «)« 
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A (*  - a)  + B (y  - 0) 
~ -0') 


+ » = O (<?) 

A ( x — «.')  + B (y  — /S')  -\-  z — o (<?') 

A and  B being  two  conllant  quantities  determinable  by  the 
following  equations 

1 +A  “lit"0}  benCe 

i -f  A«'  + Bi1  r cj 
b - V , . 

A = — rr-  G) 


B = 


a b'  — a'  b 
a‘  — a 


(*> 


ab'  — a!  b 

The  perpendiculars  to  thefe  parallel  planes  drawn  through  the 
points  P,  P'  have  their  equations 

ift  - - - x—  Az  + a.;y=Tbz-\-(3 


2d 


= A z + a1  •,  y = B z 0' 


The  plane  drawn  through  the  firft  ol  thefe  perpendicular*) 
and  the  firft  given  line,  has  for  its  equation 

L (.V  — a.)  4-  M (y  - 0)  + _*  = O (E\ 

L and  M being  given  by  the  two  equations 
I + LA-fMB  = o (3) 

I •)•  L ii  M b — O ( 3-) 

The  equation  of  the  plane  drawn  through  the  fecond 
perpendicular,  and  the  fecond  flraight  line  is 

L'  (x  - a1)  + M'  (y  - 0')  + Z = O (E') 

X/  and  M'  being  determinable  by  thefe  equation 

i + L'  A + M B = c 
i + L'  a'  + M'  b'  — o 

Now  each  of  thefe  lalt  planes  contains  the  required  line, 
therefore  the  equations  of  their  line  of  interfedtion  will  be 
thofe  required. 

The  equations  ( i ) (2)  give  the  values  of  A and  B,  and 
combining  them  with  equations  (3)  (4)  the  following 
values  are  obtained  for  L M,  L'  M' ; 

b {ab1  - a'b ) 


L = 


M = 


a {a'  — a)  + b1  (b1  — b) 
a — a'  + b'  {a  b'  — a'b) 
a («'  — a)  + b'  (b1  — b) 
b — b1  — a {ah'  — a'  b) 


M' 


a {a'  — a)  + b {b'  — b) 
b — b'  — a'  {a  b'  — a'b) 
a (a1  — a)  -\-  b {b'  — b) 

Subflituting  thefe  values  in  equations  (E)  (E')  we  have 

(x  — a)  ^a  — a'  + b (a  b1  — a'  b)  J-  + (y  — 0)  b — b} 

— a {a  b1  — a'  b)  + s'  j a (a1  — a)  + b {b'  — b)  |- 

= o ; {x  — a')  | \ a — a'  b'  {a  b'  — a' b)^  + (y  — 0') 

^ b — b'  — a'  {ab1  — a b)  j-  + z -£«'  {a’  — a)  + b' 

(b>-  A)}  = o ; where  the  fecond  equation  may  be  dedu- 
ced from  the  firft  by  changing  a,  b,  a,  0 into  a1,  b',  of  0',  and 
a’,  b'  into  a,  b. 

From  thefe  two  equations  which  reprefent  the  required 
bne,  its  projections  on  the  planes  y z,  x z,  may  be  found  by' 
fucceffively  eliminating  a’  and  y. 

It  remains  now  to  determine  the  abfolute  length  of  the 
fhorteft  diftance  between  the  two  lines. 

If  from  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  a perpendicular  be 
let  fall  on  each  of  the  parallel  planes,  thefe,  having  the  fame 
direction,  will  become  one  and  the  fame  ftraight  line  : their 
difference,  or  the  diftance  bstween  the  two  planes,  will  be  the 
fhorteft  diftance  required.  T^ie  length  of  thefe  perpendiculars 
will,  by  the  laft  problem,  be 

n A a + B # , 

p - 7~uTa~Tb-'  p 8 


A {*  — a)  + B {y  — 0)  + s = o ; D being  = A 
+ B/?; 

and  P'  = ■ — ^ Y T-Y  ~ for  the  plane 

V x + Az  + B-  y 

A {x  — ct.')  B {y  — 0')  + z — o,  where  D'  = A «= 
+ B (S'. 

ow  A-cr  n,  t.  A (i'  — a)  + B {0'  — 0} 
The  difference  F'  - P = — (— Arf'BT~ 

fubftituting  for  A and  B their  values 

p,  _ p _ (*'  — <*)  {b1  — b)  — {0!  — 0)  {*r  — __ 

. {<*  -ay  + {b'-bf  + {a'b  - sb')} 

When  the  ftraight  lines  meet  each  other,  this  diftance  being 
nothing,  («'  — u)  {b1  — l)  — (01  — 0)  {a1  — a)  = oj 
the  fame  equation,  as  has  been  already  found,  expreffmg 
two  right  lines  which  interfedl  each  other. 

On  the  transformation  of  the  Co-ordinates. — Given  the  co- 
ordinates of  a point  in  relation  to  three  rectangular  planes, 
to  determine  the  co-ordinates  of  this  point,  in  refpedt  to 
three  other  planes. 

Thefe  three  new  planes  being  given  in  pofition  in  rcfpeCt 
to  three  primitive  planes,  their  equations  are  given. 

Let  thefe  be,  for  the 

I ft,  A A’+Bjr+C  a + D = 0 
2d,  A'  x -f  B'  y -(-  C1  z + D'  =0 
3d,  A'1  X + B'y  -4  C"  a + D"  = O 

Thefe  three  planes  interfect  each  other  two  by  two  in 
three  ftraight  lines  which  are  the  new  axes.  Hie  new  co-or- 
dinates of  the  point  are  meafured  on  the  lines  drawn  through 
this  point  parallel  to  the  new  axis.  The  length  of  any  one  o£ 
thefe  co-ordinates  is  the  part  of  one  of  theie  lines  contained 
between  the  point,  and  the  plane  of  the  co-ordinates  to 
which  this  line  is  parallel. 

Let  x,y,z,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  in  relation  to  the 
primitive  planes,  and  u,  v,  tv,  its  co-ordinates  in  relation  to  the 
three  new  planes.  For  concifenefs  let 

(A  (C'  B"  - C 'B1)  + B (A'  C"  — A"  C')  + C 

(B'A"  - B 'AT 
(C'B"— C"B')2+(A'C"-A'  C')*  + (B'A" - B"Af 

(A'(C  B"  - C"  B)  + B'  (A  C"  - A"  C)  -f  C< 

(B"  A"  — B"  A)a 
(CB"-C'B)a-  + (AC»- A"C)'-+  (BA"  — B'A)1 

A"  (CB’-C'B)  + B"  ( A C'  - A'  C)2  + C" 

(BA'  - B1  A>2 


L’  = 


L'1  = -r 


L"1  = 


(CB'—  C'B)2  + (AC'-A'C)  ft  (BA'—  B'A}2 

The  values  of  the  new  co-ordinates  will  be 

A x -\-  By  + Cx  + D 
“ = 


•6  — 


tV  --- 


A1  x + B ' y + C'z  -f  D' 
— 

A"x  -4  B "y  •+  C"z  -4  D" 


If  the  three  new  planes  be  fuppofed  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  then  AA'  + BB'  + C C'  = o' ; A A"  + B B" 
-4  C C"  = o;  A' A"  + B'  B -4  C C"  — o. 

Multiplying  the  firft  of  thefe  three  equations  by  B",  the  fe- 
cond by  B',  and  fubtrafting,  we  have  C [CB"  - C'B)  — 
A (B'A"  — B"A)  — o.  Multiplying  the  firft  by  A", 
the  fecond  by  A',  and  fubtrafting,  we  have, 

B (B'  A"  - B"  A')  - C (A  C ' - A"C')  = o. 

Multiplying  the  firft  by  C",  the  fecond  by  C1,  and  fub- 
trafiing,  we  have 

A (A' 
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A (A'  C"  - A"  C')  - B (C'  B"  - C"  B)  = o. 

By  means  of  thefe  three  equations  the  expreffion  for  L is 

reduced  to  V AJ  B'  f C1. 

By  a iimilar  calculation, 

L'  = A/A'rT’B'i  + C'*  ;'  L''  = VA"J  + B -TC^; 

which  gives  for  the  new  co-ordinates  u,  v,  tv, 

u — A .r  + By  + C z-j-D  — L A*  + B'  4-  C- 

« = A'  * + B'  y + C'  z + D'  -1-  VA"  + B'2  + C71 

m = A"  u-  -f  B''y  + C"  z 4-  D"  -f-  VA-+B-+C- 

The  values  of  u,  v,  tv,  might  have  been  determined  diredlly, 
fince  they  are  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  points  x,y,  z, 
upon  three  planes,  whofe  equations  are  known. 

If  it  be  required  to  transform  one  fyllem  of  rectangular 
co-ordinates  into  another  fyltem  likewife  rectangular,  and 
having  the  fame  origin  as  the  firft,  the  three  new  axes  may 
be  given  by  the  equations  of  the  three  new  reCtangular  planes. 
Of  the  fix  conllant  quantities  which  enter  thefe  equations, 
three  are  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  planes  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  their  values  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated from  that  which  is  alfigned  to  the  three  others  ; but 
this  calculation  may  be  avoided  by  determining  the  pofition 
of  the  new  axes  by  means  of  any  three  angles  b»  0,  0.  This 
transformation  is  ufeful  in  the  application  of  analyfis  to  me- 
chanics. The  following  method  is  that  ufed  by  La  Place  in 
the  “ Mechanique  celeile.’’ 

Let  the  primitive  planes  be  defignated  by  two  of  the 
three  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  which  they  contain,  and  the  new 
planes  by  two  of  the  co-ordinates  x",  y"’,  z'". 

Let  0 be  the  angle  of  the  two  planes  x y and  x"'  y" . 
b the  angle  which  the  axis  x makes  with  the  line  of  in- 
ferfeCtion  of  the  plane  x" f"  with  the  plane  x y. 
p the  angle  which  this  line  makes  with  the  axis  x"'. 

It  is  now  required  to  find  the  values  of  x",  f",  zr",  in  terms 
of  x,  y,  z,  and  of  the  three  angles  b , 0,  0. 

Let  x',y’,  z,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a point  referred  to  the 
reCtangular  axes,  reckoned  upon  the  three  following  lines, 
t.  The  interfeCting  line  of  the  plane  x'"  y1"  with  the  plane 
x y.  2.  The  projection  of  the  axis  z"1  on  the  plane  xy. 
3.  The  axis  z ; 

then  x — x'  cof.  b + y'  fin.  b 
y — y'  cof.  4-  = x1  fin.  b 
z - - 

Let  x ",  y'1,  z",  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a point  referred  to 
the  reCtangular  axes,  reckoned  upon  the  three  following 
lines;  I.  The  interfeCting  line  of  the  plane  x"  y"'  with  that 
of  x y.  2.  The  perpendicular  to  this  line  on  the  plane  x 
j'”.  3.  The  axis  z"1 ; then 

x'  = x'1 

y = y'1  cof.  0 -f  z"  fin.  0 

z — z11  cof.  0 — y'1  fin.  0: 

V",  y",  z"1  being  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  relative  to 
the  three  axes  x:",  y1",  z'",  we  have 

a"  — x'11  col.  p — y111  fin.  0 

f = y'"  col.  0 4-  x"1  fin.  0 

z'1  — z'". 

f x'"  (cof.  0 fin.  b fin.  0 -f  cof.  b cof.  0) 

Hence  x — <4-  y1"  (cof.  0 fin.  b cof.  <0  — cof.  b fin.  Q) 

i 4-  fin.  0 fin.  -b 

r x"  (cof.  0 cof.  b fin.  0 — fin.  b cof.  0) 

y — y’11  (cof.  0 cof.  b cof.  p 4-  fin.  b fin.  p) 

(,  4-  zrl  fin.  0 cof.  b 

z = z'11  cof  0 — y'11  fin.  0 cof  0 — x'i:  fin.  0 fin.  0. 
Multiplying  thefe  values  of  x,  y,  z refpeCtively  by  the  co- 
efficients of*'"  in  thefe  values,  we  have 


f x (cof.  9 fin.  b fin.  0 -f  cof.  b cof  0) 
x"'  = -c  4-  y (cof  0 cof  b fin-  0 — fin.  b cof  Q) 
(,  — z fin.  0 fin.  0. 

And  by  multiplying  thefe  values  of  x,y,  z refpeCtively  by 
the  co-efficients  of  y'1'  in  thefe  values,  and  afterwards  by  the 
co-efficients  of  z'",  we  have 


y"  = 


s 


x (cof  5 fin.  b cof  0 — cof  b fin.  0) 
4-  y (cof.  0 cof  b cof  0 4-  fin  b fin.  0) 
— z lin.  0 cof.  0. 


z"'  — a.-  fin.  0 fin.  b 4 - y fin.  0 cof  b 4-  * cof.  0. 

Another  transformation  is  fometimes  ufed ; a point  being 
referred  to  three  rectangular  planes  by  the  co  ordinates 
.v,  y,  z,  a llraight  line  is  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  origin 
of  the  co-ordinates ; the  length  of  this  line  is  given,  as  like- 
wife the  angles  which  it  makes  with  the  three  reCtangular 
axes.  If  r reprefent  this  line,  and  «,  /J,  y,  the  three  angles, 
then  x = r col.  «,  y — r cof.  /S’,  z — r cof  y ( 1). 

Of  thefe  three  angles  two  only  are  neceffary;  becaufe 
cof.  aT  4-  cof  4-  cof  y'2  — I. 


When  the  pofition  of  a point  is  thus  determined  by  a line 
r and  two  angles,  r is  called  the  radius  vetlor,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  co-ordinates  becomes  a pole,  from  which  proceeds 
the  radii  vedores  of  different  points  in  fpace. 

Sometimes  the  radius  veftor  is  projected  upon  one  of  the 
reCtangular  planes,  luppofe  on  xy  : the  angle  of  the  radius, 
with  its  projection,  is  given,  as  likewife  the  angle  of  the  pro- 
jection with  the  axis  of  x,  or  y,  if  0 reprefent  the  firft,  and  b 
the  fecond  of  thefe  angles, 

z = r fin.  0 ; y — r fin.  0 fin.  b ; X — r fin.  0 cof  b • (i  ) 

If  the  point,  referred  to  three  reCtangular  planes  by  the 
co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  belongs  to  a furface,  we  have  between 
thefe  three  co-ordinates  an  equation,  F {x,y,  z,)  = o.  If 
the  co-ordinates  are  transformed,  and  the  new  ones  become 
u,  v,  tv,  we  mult  fubllitute  in  F = o for  x,y,  z,  their  values 
in  terms  of  11,  v,  tv,  and  the  refulting  equation  will  belong 
to  the  new  furface  referred  to  the  new  planes. 

If  in  the  equation  F =;  o,  for  x,y,  z,  we  fubllitute  the 
values  given  in  equations  ( 1 ) and  (2),  it  will  become  what  is 
termed  the  polar  equation  to  this  furface. 

When  a curve  is  given  by  two  equationsy  (x,  y,  z)  = O, 
f [x,y,  z)  — o,  in  fubftituting  in  thefe  equations  the  values 
given  by  equation  F (x,y,  z)  o,  we  obtain  an  equation  to 
the  curve,  relating  either  to  three  new  planes  by  the  co-ordi- 
nates u,v,tv,  or  to  a pole,  by  the  radii  vedores,  and  their  angles. 

Of  the  centres  of  furf cues,  and  of  their  diametral  planes. — 
The  centre  of  a furface  is  defined  to  be  a point,  in  which 
all  the  chords  paffing  through  this  point  are  divided  into  two 
equal  parts. 

A diametral  plane  is  that  which  divides  a fyltem  of  parallel 
chords,  each  into  equal  parts. 

Hence,  if  a furface  has  a centre,  all  the  diametral  planes 
which  it  can  have,  necefTarily  pafs  through  this  centre. 

Having  given  the  algebraic  equation  oi  a furface,  to  deter- 
mine, 1 ft,  il  it  has  a centre  ; 2d.  if  it  has  a diametral  plane. 

If  the  propofed  furface  has  a centre,  let  it  be  referred  to 
three  planes,  the  origin  of  whofe  co-ordinates  is  the  centre 
itfelr. 

Any  llraight  line  drawn  through  the  origin  of  thefe  co- 
ordinates will  be  a diameter,  and  will  cut  the  furface  in  two 
points,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  firft  being  x,y,  z,  and  of  the 
fecond  x,  — y,  - z.  Therefore,  the  equation  to  the  fur- 
face muft  fubfift  in  taking  x,y,  z,  pafitive  or  negative;  to 
fatisfv  this  condition,  the  fum  of  the  exponents  of  the  three 
co-ordinates  in  every  form  muft  be  the  fame  in  every 
parity  as  the  number  which  exprefles  the  degree  of  the 
equation  propofed,  that  is ; if  even,  even,  if  odd,  odd.  Tkus, 

if 
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if  <p  (r,  s,  t ,)  = obe  the  equation  to  the  furface  referred  to, 
any  three  planes,  then,  in  this  equation  make 

r = x a,  s = y b,  f = z + e\ 
and  an  equation  of  the  furface  will  be  obtained  in  terms 
of  x,y,z  referred  to  three  new  planes  parallel  to  the  firft, 
and  palling  through  the  point  fuppofed  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  furface  : if,  by  the  three  particular  values  affigned  to 
a,  b,  c,  the  terms  can  be  made  to  difappear,  in  which  the 
fum  of  the  exponents  of  the  three  co-ordinates  are  of  a dif- 
ferent denomination  as  to  even  or  odd,  then  the  degree  or 
dimenlion  of  the  equation  <p  ( r,s,t ) = o,  the  propofed  fur- 
face will  have  a centre. 

Of  diametral  Planes. — When,  in  all  the  terms  of  an  equa- 
tion of  a furface,  the  exponent  of  one  of  the  co-ordinates  is 
an  even  number,  the  plane  of  each  of  the  other  co-ordinates 
divides  the  furface  into  two  equal  and  fimilar  parts. 

The  equation  being  <p  [x,y,  z,)  if  in  all  its  terms  the  expo- 
nent of  z is  an  even  number,  the  plane  of  x and  y will  be 
a diametral,  for  it  will  give  for  z a value  a,  function  of  x,y, 
and  conllant  quantities,  and  z — a.  will  fatisfy  this  equation  ; 
therefore,  to  the  fame  values  of  x and  y,  two  values  of  z 
will  correfpond,  differing  only  in  the  iign  ; therefore  the 
plane  of  x,  y will  be  diametral,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  the 
two  other  planes  of  the  co-ordinates  will  be  diametral ; when 
in  each  term  the  exponents  of  x,  y are  even  numbers. 

Let  <p  (r,  s,  t,)  = o be  the  equation  of  the  propofed  fur- 
face ; by  the  transformation  of  the  ordinate,  the  furface  may 
be  referred  to  three  new  planes,  then  Ar  + Bj-fC/-)- 

D = o ; A'  *■'  + B'  j + C'  # + D'  = o ; A"  r + B"  j + 

C"t  + D'"  = o ; in  which  equation  there  are  nine  conllant 
quantities. 

The  furface  propofed  has  diametral  planes,  when,  by  af- 
figning  real  and  particular  values  to  thefe  conllant  quantities, 
the  terms  in  which  the  exponents  of  the  co-ordinates  which 
are  odd  numbers,  may  be  made  to  difappear.  The  real 
root  of  the  equation,  obtained  by  making  the  co-efficients  of 
thefe  terms  equal  zero,  determine  the  number  of  diametral 
planes. 

In  confidering  furfaces  of  the  fecond  degree,  great  ufe 
may  be  made  of  thefe  principles,  in  determining  the  centres 
and  diametral  planes  of  thefe  furfaces. 

Of  Surfaces  of  the  fecond  Degree. — Let  the  general  equa- 
tion of  the  fecond  degree,  between  three  variable  quantities 
x,y,  z,  be  a x~  + If  -f-  c zz  + dxy  + ey  x + f x z + g x + 
h y -f-  k z 4-  1 = o.  To  determine  if  the  furface  to  which 
this  equation  belongs  has  a centre. 

Making  x — x'  + <ffy  — y1  + 0,  z = z'  + y,  a,  /2,  7 be- 
ing fuppofed  the  co-ordinates  of  the  center,  the  equation 
becomes  a'  xn  4-  l' y'~  + c z'z  4-  d' x f + e' y'  z'  4-  f x’  z 1 4- 
f x*  + k ' y'  + l z1  4-  1 = o. 

In  this  equation,  which  is  likewife  of  the  fecond  degree, 
there  are  only  three  terms  in  which  the  fum  of  the  exponents 
of  the  co-ordinates  is  an  odd  number  ; thefe  terms  may 
be  made  to  difappear,  by  making  their  co-efficients  equal  to 
zero,  which  gives  g'  = o ; h'  — o;  k'  = o,  making  this  fub- 
flitution  and  taking  only  the  terms  multiplied  by  x',y’,  z', 
2 ax,  + d /3  + f y + g — o,  2 l $ + d a.  -f  e y 4-  h = O, 
2ry-f  ' e @ + f «■  + i — o. 

Thefe  equations  being  linear  in  as,  (3 , 7,  thefe  quantities 
have  real  values  ; therefore,  furfaces  of  the  fecond  degree 
have  a centre. 

If  a'  certain  relation  be  eftablilhed  between  the  conllant 
quantities  a,  b,  c,  d,  See.  this  centre  may  be  placed  at  an  infi- 
nite dillance  from  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates.  In  effeft, 
the  value  of  a,  y are  fraftions  whofe  common  denominator 
is  ac ’ -f  bf1  -t  c d — \ab  c — def,  therefore,  when  the  fol- 
lowing equation  fubfiits  between  thfe  conllant  quantities  of 


the  general  equation  of  a furface  of  the  fecond  degree,  viz. 
a ez  -f  b f l 4-  c d 4-  4 a b c + d e f ; the  co-ordinates 
of  the  centre  of  this  furface  are  infinite.  The  furface 
of  the  fecond  degree  has  likewife  diametral  planes,  for  by 
tranfpofmg  the  ordinates  it  may  be  referred  to  three  new 
planes,  containing  nine  conllant  quantities;  taking  u,  v,  vj  for 
the  new  co-ordinates,  the  general  equation  becomes  A f 

4-  Bd1  4-  Cw'  4-  D!r!)-|-Enw  + F»w  + Gu  + H1!)  p 

K w 4-  1=0;  exterminating  thofe  terms  in  which  the  ex- 
ponent of  any  one  of  the  co-ordinates  is  odd,  the  fix  follow- 
ing equations  are  obtained  ; D = o,  E = o,  F = o,  G = o, 
H = o,  K = o;  (A).  Of  nine  conllant  quantities,  fix 
only  are  determined  by  thefe  equations  ; hence  it  follows, 
that  three  planes  may  cut  a furface  of  the  fecond  degree  in 
four  equal  and  fimilar  parts  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  ; it 
has  therefore  an  infinity  of  diametral  and  conjugate  planes, 
• and  of  thefe  three  perpendicular  ones,  which  interfeft  each 
other  on  the  three  llraight  lines  on  which  are  reckoned 
the  axes  of  the  furface.  This  property  is  analogous  to 
that  of  curves  of  the  fecond  degree,  which  have  an  infinity 
of  conjugate  diameters,  and  in  thefe  curves  there  are  two 
conjugate  diameters  perpendicular  to  each  other,  called 
axes.  The  three  equations  which  exprefs  that  the  new 
planes  of  the  co-ordinates  are  reft  angular  joined  to 
the  fix  equations  (A),  determine  the  nine  conllant 
quantities  which  enter  into  the  equations  of  thefe  planes, 

Taking  for  granted  what  however  may  be  demonllrated, 
that  thefe  conllant  quantities  have  always  real  values,  we 
may  fuppofe,  that  referring  the  furface  of  the  fecond  degree 
to  its  reftangular  co-ordinates,  its  general  equation  will 
always  be  of  this  form,  L.xff-f-  My2  + Nz'!  — 1 = o.  We 
lhall  firll  confider  the  furfaces  comprehended  under  the  general 
equation,  and  next  the  cafe  where  the  centre  is  removed  to 
an  infinite  dillance  from  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates. 

Every  furface  of  the  fecond  degree  interfefted  by  a 
plane,  has  for  its  feftion  a curve  of  the  fecond  degree  ; 
for  whatever  be  the  planes,  it  may  become,  by  the  tranf- 
formation  of  its  co-ordinates,  one  of  the  planes  to 
which  the  furface  is  referred,  fo  that  after  this  transfor- 
mation, the  equation  to  the  furface  is  llill  of  the  fecond 
degree  ; moreover,  the  equations  of  the  feftions  made 
on  a furface  by  the  planes  of  the  co-ordinates  cannot  be 
of  a higher  dimenfion  than  the  equation  of  the  furface, 
therefore  every  furface  of  the  fecond  degree  cut  by  a plana 
has  for  its  feftion  a curve  of  the  fecond  degree  likewife. 

If  the  interfefting  plane  moves  parallel  to  itfelf,  the 
feftion  remains  always  fimilar  to  itfelf : its  axes  remain 
always  parallel,  and  its  centre  is  always  on  the  fame  diame- 
ter of  the  furface,  which  may  be  thus  demonllrated. 

The  equation  of  a curve  of  the  fecond  degree  may  always 
be  reduced  to  this  form, 

lx1  4-  rnf'  -f  n xy  -f p = O. 

If  in  this  equation  f x and  f y be  fubllituted  for  x and  y, 
ybeing.a  conllant  quantity,  the  new  equation  which  refults 
from  this  fubllitution  belongs  evidently  to  a curve  fimilar  to 
the  firll,  and  fimilarly  fituated  ; it  only  differs  from  the  firll 
in  the  conllant  term,  for  after  having  divided  all  the  terms  by 
/',  it  becomes 


Therefore  all  curves  of  the  fecond  degree,  whofe  equations 
are  of  this  form,  differing  only  in  the  conllant  term,  will  be 
fimilar  and  fimilarly  fituated. 

The  general  equation  to  a furface  of  the  fecond  degree 
being 

L xz  -f  M yz  4-  N %-  — 1 = 0, 


Let 
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Let  the  equation  of  any  interfering  plane  be 
z,  — A x + B_y  + C. 

The  proje&ion  of  the  interfeftion  of  the  curve  with  the 
fuifaeeon  the  plane  xy  will  have  this  equation, 

*l  f L + N A")  + y-  (M  + N B’)  + 2 A B N xy 
4-  2ACN.V  + 2BC Ny  + N C2  — 1 
If  the  interfering  plane  be  fuppofed  to  change  its  por- 
tion by  moving  parallel  to  itfelf,  A and  B will  remain  con- 
ftant, and  C only  will  change  its  value  ; hence  it  follows  that 
the  co-efficients  of  x'2,y\  x y,  in  the  equation  of  projerion, 
will  remain  the  fame,  whatever  be  the  value  of  C.  But  by 
the  transformation  of  the  co-ordinates  this  equation  may 
be  reduced  to  this  form  ; 

/'  u 4-  m + ri  u v p'  — o ; 
in  which  equation  the  co-efficients  / m ri  only  contain  A and 
B ; p'  alone  being  fome  funrion  of  C.  If  C be  made  to 
vary,  the  value  of  p'  may  be  fuppofed  to  become  p",  and  the 
preceding  equation  to  become 

/ 1?  - f m v1  + ri  u v -) -p"  = o 

which  as  it  only  differs  from  the  former  in  the  conflant  quan- 
tity, evidently  belongs  to  a fimilar  curve  ; hence  it  may  be 
demonflrated  that  all  parallel  ferions  are  fimilar,  and  fimi- 
larly  iituated.  Moreover,  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  thefe 
ferions  is  in  a diameter  of  the  furface. 


If  in  the  equation  L .r1  + M/  -)-  N — I =0  we 
fubftitute  for  the  co-efficients  L,  M,  N,  the  conftant  quan- 
tities — , ~,  -E,  being  greater  than  b,  and  b > c ; it  be- 
a~  b c 

comes 

i Pci  f1  + a b'z'  — a b'ri  (E) 

The  advantage  of  this  fubflitution  is  to  render  the  fign  of  each 
term  of  the  equation  independent  of  the  particular  values  of 
the  co-efficients,  and  to  introduce  as  conftant  quantities 
(in  the  equations  of  the  ferions  of  the  furface  by  the  planes 
of  the  co-ordinates)  only  the  principal  axes  of  thefe  ferions. 

From  the  different  combinations  of  the  figns  three  diftinr 
cafes  arife  from  equation  E ; for  a full  inveftigation  of  which 
we  mu  ft  refer  our  reader  to  the  original  work  from  which  this 
article  was  principally  extrared.  (Vide  Application  de 
V Analyfe  a la  Geometric,  par  M.  Monge.) 

The  three  equations  are 

iV*l+f’rt  y1  + a b'  z?  = a7b'P, or  L x'~  + My!  — N«5=  1 
b’rix*  + c a y1  — a’ b' zl2  = rib  c ,orL.r  + My  — Nzl  = 1 
b1  c' xl  — c' a' y — crb-%1  = a’b’ri, or  L.v  —My  - N x2  = 1 
The  former  belongs  to  the  ellipfoid  and  the  two  others  to 
two  different  fpecies  of  hyperboloids. 

Geometry,  Chambers  in.  See  Character. 

Geometry,  Spherical.  See  Spherical. 

GEOMORI,  I't-jifAOfoi,  in  Antiquity,  the  divifion  or  clafs 
©f  the  ancient  Athenians  employed  in  agriculture. 

GEONOMA,  in  Botany , from  yi wvo/xo,-,  a fetter  out,  or 
diftributor  of  land,  alluding  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
firft  fpecies  of  the  genus  in  queition,  as  hereafter  deferibed. 

Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  593. — Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Mo- 

nadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Palma. 

Gen.  Ch 

Eff.  Ch.  General  Spatha  double,  of  two  valves.  Male, 
Calyx  in  three  deep  fegments.  Petals  three.  Filaments 
fix,  united  into  a cylinder. 

Female,  Calyx  and  Corolla  like  the  male.  Style  one, 
lateral.  Stigma  of  two  lobes.  Drupa  dry,  with  one  feed. 

1.  G.  pinnatifrons.  “ Fronds  pinnate  ; the  pinnae  ab- 
ruptly jagged.’’ — Native  of  the  Caracas,  in  fhady  woods  on 
the  lofty  mountain  of  Buenavifta.  Bredemeyer. — The  trunk 
is  fimple  and  flender,  an  inch  in  diameter,  Imocth,  riling  to 
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the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  when,  by  the  power  of  the  wind 
on  its  ample  foliage,  it  is  blown  down,  but  foon  produces 
new  ffioots  and  roots  from  the  top,  whence  a new  trunk 
fprings  up  to  the  fame  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  in 
its  turn  is  quickly  laid  proftrate  like  the  former.  The 
fronds  (rather  leaves')  are  pinnate,  their  pinnae  irregular, 
fomewhat  folded,  jagged  abruptly  at  the  fummit.  Spaiha 
double,  of  two  valves,  wedge-ffiaped,  fomewhat  compreffed, 
acute,  three  inches  long.  Spadix  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
branched  at  the  top,  the  branches  round,  bearing  each  from 
feven  to  nine  alternate,  cylindrical  fpikes,  of  the  length  of 
three  inches  each.  Flowers  conftantly  three,  funk  in  a little 
hollow  of  the  fpike,  two  of  which  are  male,  one  female. 
Drupa  dry  and  fibrous,  the  fize  of  a pea.  Nut  globofe,  black. 

2.  G.  fimplicifrons.  “ Fronds  fimple,  wedge-ffiaped, 
cloven.’- — Found  at  the  Caracas  with  the  former.  Brede- 
meyer.— The  trunk  of  this  is  permanently  upright,  ten  feet 
high,  an  inch  thick.  Fronds  (or  leaves)  a foot  long,  fimple, 
wedge-ffiaped,  taper  at  the  bafe,  cloven,  and  divaricated  at 
the  fummit,  fupported  on  very  long  Italks.  Spatha  double, 
of  two  valves.  Spadix  bearing  at  its  extremity  three  or 
four  cylindrical  fpikes.  Flowers  immerfed  in  little  cavities, 
like  the  former.  IVilldenow. 

GEOPONIC,  fomething  deferibing  or  relating  to  agri- 
culture. Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Palladius,  and  Pliny, 
are  fometimes  called  geoponic  writers. 

GEORG,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Teya  and  March,  formerly  a royal 
city,  but  now  much  reduced;  24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pref- 
burg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hungary;  7 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Preffiurg. 

GEORGE,  in  Biography,  furnamed  the  Cappadocian, 
was  made  biffiop  of  Alexandria  when  Athanafius  was  driven 
from  that  fee  by  the  perfecutions  of  the  emperor  Conftan- 
tius,  about  the  year  355.  (See  Athanasius.)  He  was  a 
native  of  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia,  where  his  father  purfued  the 
bufinefs  of  a fuller.  From  this  obfeure  fituation  the  fon 
raifed  himfelf,  it  is  faid,  not  by  the  moil  honourable  means, 
to  the  ftation  of  a prelate  in  the  church,  At  firft  he  obtain- 
ed a lucrative  appointment  as  purveyor  of  bacon  to  the 
army  : not  contented  with  the  regular  profits  of  his  office, 
he  made  ufe  of  every  art,  however  bafe  and  corrupt,  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  ; fo  as  to  render  a mean  employment 
truly  infamous.  His  depredations  on  the  public  purfe  be- 
came fo  notorious,  that  he  felt  it  extremely  dangerous  to 
wait  the  iffue  of  a fuit  commenced  againlt  him.  He  fled 
from  the  purfuit  of  juftice,  and  contrived  to  take  with  him 
his  ill-gotten  wealth.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was  Alex- 
andria, where  he  profefled  great  zeal  for  the  Arian  fyftem  of 
theology,  and  being  a man  of  fuperior  talents,  he  acquired 
confiderable  influence  with  his  diiciples  in  that  city.  Here 
he  collefted  a large  and  very  valuable  colledlion  of  books, 
which  the  emperor  Julian  afterwards  made  the  foundation 
of  the  noble  library  eftabliffied  by  him  in  the  temple  eredled 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  but  which  was  burnt  by 
the  connivance  of  the  emperor  Jovian.  When  Athanafius 
was  driven  from  Alexandria,  George  was  ele&ed  biffiop  by 
the  prevailing  party.  In  this  ftation  his  conduct  was  in  the 
higheft  degree  cruel  and  oppreffive.  He  perfecuted  the  Ca- 
tholics with  an  unrelenting  hand,  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  this  vaft  diocefe  were  objects  of  his  tyranny  and  avarice. 
The  merchants  he  impoveriffied  by  unjuft  monopolies  and 
cruel  taxes ; the  Pagans,  who  had  been  excited  with  the 
hopes  of  freedom  and  toleiation,  did  not  efcape  his  rapacity, 
and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pillaged  or 
infulted  by  him,  who  exclaimed,  in  a haughty  and  threaten- 
ing tone  of  voice,  “ How  long  will  thefe  fepulchres  be  per- 
mitted 
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afitted  to  Hand.”  The  people  endured  all  thefe  afts  of 
oppreffion  till  their  patience  was  exhaufted  ; they  then  rofe 
as  one  man,  and  expelled  him  the  city.  With  much  difficul- 
ty he  regained  his  authority,  which  he  held  till  the  year  362, 
when  the  acceffion  of  Julian  to  the  empire  was  the  fignal  for 
the  downfal  of  the  biffiop.  He,  and  two  other  perfons, 
who  had  been  minifters  of  his  atrocities,  were  ignommioufly 
dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prifon.  Here,  after  a con- 
finement of  a few  days  only,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Pagan 
populace,  tvho  forced  open  the  doors  of  the  dungeons,  and 
with  cruel  infults  maffacred  the  vile  wretches.  Their  lifelefs 
bodies  were  carried  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets  on  the 
back  of  a camel,  and  after  having  fuffered  every  indignity, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  fea,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
difappointing  the  devotion  of  Chriltians,  who,  they  fore- 
faw,  would  gladly  canonize  the  tyrant  as  a martyr  and  faint. 
The  fears  of  the  Pagans  were  juft,  but  their  precautions 
ineffectual.  The  meritorious  death,  as  it  was  denominated,  of 
the  prelate,  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  life,  and  the  infa- 
mous George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  transformed  into  the  re- 
nownedSt  Georgeof  England,  thepatronof  arms, of  chivalry, 
and  of  the  garter.  The  faints  of  Cappadocia,  Bafil,  and  the 
Gregories,  did  not  acknowledge  their  companion,  and  pope 
Gelafius,  about  the  year  494,  is  the  firft  Catholic  who 
acknowledges  St.  George,  and  who  placed  him  among  the 
martyrs  of  the  churches.  He  rejects  his  aCts  as  fpurious, 
and  as  the  conipofition  of  heretics.  His  fame  and  popularity 
in  Europe,  and  efpecially  in  England,  proceeded  from  the 
crufades.  Gibbon,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  Moreri. 

Geoiige  of  Trebifond , a learned  modern  Greek,  was  born, 
in  1395,  in  the  ille  of  Crete,  of  a family  originally  from 
Trebifond,  from  which  he  derives  his  name.  He  came  to 
Italy  about  1420,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Francis 
Barbaro,  a noble  of  Venice,  through  whole  means  he  was 
invited  to  a profefforfnip  of  Greek  at  Vicenza.  Thence  he 
removed  to  Venice,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as 
a grammarian  and  inftrudtor  in  Grecian  eloquence.  After 
this  he  obtained  an  invitation  from  pope  Eugenius  IV.  to 
fettle  at  Rome,  and,  during  the  life  of  the  pontiff,  he  was 
occupied  in  teaching  rhetoric  and  philofophy,  and  in  trans- 
lating feveral  ancient  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  He  was 
engaged  in  a fimilar  manner  by  pope  Nicholas  V.,  under 
whofe  patronage  George  might  have  lived  happily,  had  not 
his  own  temper  involved  him  in  many-  difputes  with  the 
learned  men  about  the  papal  court.  With  Poggio  he  came 
to  blows,  and  it  was  neceffary  to  refort  to  the  authority  of 
the  apoftolic  fecretaries  to  part  them.  His  own  conduct  at 
length  forced  him  from  Rome,  and  he  took  refuge,  in  1452, 
at  Naples,  where  he  was  graciouily  received  by  king  Al- 
phonfo,  but  he  did  not  partake  of  his  liberality,  and  had 
great  difficulty,  at  this  period,  in  maintaining  his  family.  It 
is  fuppofed,  that  by  the  interference  of  his  friend  Filelfo, 
hs  was  reconciled  to  the  pope,  and  that  he  returned  to  the 
papal  city  : but  in  1459  he  was  at  Venice,  where  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  doge  his  verfion  of  Plato’s  book  on  laws,  and 
was  then  engaged  as  a profeffor  of  belles  lettres.  In  1464 
he  went  to  Crete,  and  paffed  thence  to  Constantinople.  On 
his  return  he  found  his  own  fcholar  Paul  II.  on  the  papal 
throne,  which  led  him  to  vifit  Rome,  but  his  treatment 
there  did  not,  probably,  correfpond  with  his  expectations  ; 
he  was,  for  foine  offence  not  known,  cait  into  prifon,  where 
• he  was  kept  during  a fpace  of  four  months.  He  died  about 
the  year  1480.  He  lived  to  a good  old  age,  and  was 
author  of  many  works  on  rhetoric  and  fubjedts  connected 
with  polite  literature  ; and  lie  tranflated  many  others,  par- 
ticularly of  the  fathers,  from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin.  He 
is  efteemed  very  highly  for  the  ffiare  which  he  had  in  intro- 


ducing Greek  literature  into  the  Weft.  His  Lutiw 
ftyle  was  far  from  pure  ; and  in  controverfy  he  dealt  much 
in  invedlive.  The  companion  which  he  inftituted  between 
Ariftotle  and  Plato  gave  great  offence  to  the  adherents  of 
the  latter,  particularly  to  cardinal  Beffarion,  who  wrote  an 
anfwer  to  him.  Gen.  Biog. 

George,  called  alfo  Amir  a,  flourilhed  about  the  clofe  of 
the  1 6th  century,  and  was  at  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VIII.  He  publiftied  “ A Syriac  and  Chaldee 
Grammar”  in  4to.  in  1596.  He  was,  after  this,  elefted  pa- 
triarch of  the  Maronites,  among  whom  he  introduced  the  ufe, 
and  explained  the  principles,  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  He 
died  about  the  year  1641.  Moreri. 

George  Lewis  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  eledlov  of 
Hanover,  the  fon  of  the  eledlor  Erneft-Augullus,  by 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederick  eledtor-palatine,  and  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.,  king  of  England,  was  born  in 
1660,  and  trained  to  the  profeffion  of  arms  under  his 
father.  When  he  had  arrived  to  the  ftate  of  manhood,  he 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  again  ft  the  Turks, 
and  became  illuftrious  as  a warrior  in  three  campaigns  in; 
Hungary.  He  next  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  empire  and  France,  and  in  the  year  1700  he  fuc- 
ceeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  electorate.  In  the 
following  year  he  marched  to  the  affiftance  of  the  duke  of 
Holftein,  who  was  attacked  by  the  kiiig  of  Denmark,  and 
obliged  the  Danes  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Tonningen.  He 
joined  the  alliance  againft  France  in  the  fucceffion  war,  and 
forced  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Wolfenbuttle  to  quit 
their  alliance  with  the  French.  The  command  of  the 
army  of  the  empire  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1707,  but 
after  the  duties  of  three  campaigns,  in  which  he  had  been 
able  to  adt  only  on  the  defenfive,  he  refigned  his  command, 
and  left  his  own  troops  in  the  fervice  of  the  allies.  At  the 
peace  of  Raftadt,  Lewis  XIV.  recognized  the  eledtoz-al  dig- 
nity in  the  honfe  of  Lunenburg,  as  he  had  before,  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  the  fucceffion  of  the  fame  houfe  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  This  event  happened  on  the 
death  of  queen  Anne  in  1714,  when  the  prince,  now 
George  I.,  was  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  already  celebrated  for  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  his 
government,  and  his  perfonal  qualities,  though  limited  in 
his  views  by  the  interefts  of  a German  prince,  and  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  nation  he  was  about 
to  rule.  “ It  is  evident,”  fays  an  hiftorian,  “ that  the  title 
of  this  prince  was  founded  folely  on  the  choice  of  the 
parliament,  that  is,  of  the  people,  and  that  the  ufual  order 
of  fucceffion  was  entirely  fuperfeded.  For,  admitting  the 
male  line  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  to  have  been  extinguiftied 
in  the  perfon  of  James  II.,  the  right  of  blood  refted  in  the 
houle  of  Savoy,  defeendedfrom  Henrietta,  duchefsof  Orleans, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.”  Thus  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  fully  exercifed,  and  the  family  on  the  throne  is  in  truth 
an  eledted  family,  though  the  general  law  of  fucceffion  re- 
mains unaltered.  The  king  threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of 
the  Whig  party,  who,  indeed,  alone  openly  maintained  thole 
principles  upon  which  the  right  of  his  crown  was  founded. 
Of  thele  the  fundamental  one  was  the  fuperiority  of  the 
national  will,  in  appointing  a chief  governor,  to  any  claim 
derived  from  hereditary  right.  Such  a principle  had  been 
already  affumed,  and  was  the  only  one  that  could  juftify  the 
nation  in  fetting  afide  the  more  immediate  heirs  to  the 
crown,  on  the  plea  of  difference  of  religion.  (See  Whigs.) 
As  foon  as  this  prince  was  fettled  on  his  throne,  the  late 
Tory  miniftry  were  called  to  account  for  their  condudt, 
particularly  with  refpedl  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
feveral  of  vhe  heads  of  it  were  impeached,  and  either  ira- 
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prifoned,  or  driven  into  exile.  Thefe  meafures  were  the 
caufe  of  great  diffatisfa&ion  ; tumults  were  excited  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  length,  in  September 
1715,  the  earl  of  Marr  let  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  and 
proclaimed,  with  due  honours,  the  pretender.  The  plan 
was  ill  concerted,  and  very  weakly  fupported,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  it  was  entirely  quelled,  but  feveral  of  the 
leaders  loft  their  lives  on  the  fcaffold.  Still  a large  body  of 
the  people  were  difaffe&ed  to  the  new  family,  and  the 
power  of  the  Tory  party  was  fo  formidable,  that  the  miniftry, 
to  eftablilh  their  authority,  had  recourfe  to  feptennial  par- 
liaments, inftead  of  triennial  ones,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  was  agreed  by  men  of  all  parties,  who  were 
not  perfonally  interefted  in  the  change,  that  this  inno- 
vation was  a molt  grofs  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  conftitution,  which  no  temporary  neceffity  could 
juftify.  The  king  had,  dbout  this  period,  acquired  by 
purchafe  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  in  order  to 
extend  his  power  as  elector  of  Hanover.  By  the  acquilition 
he  was  involved  in  a quarrel  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
who  threatened  to  invade  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  claims  of 
the  pretender.  The  czar  Peter  alfo  concurred  in  the  fcheme. 
To  obviate  the  danger,  the  king  entered  into  a triple  alliance 
with  Holland  and  France,  a fleet  was  fent  up  the  Baltic  to 
awe  the  Swedes,  and  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  that 
nation  was  fufpended ; but  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  in 
1717,  and  the  fubfequent  changes  in  the  politics  of  Sweden, 
put  an  end  to  the  alarm  in  that  quarter,  and  fecured  George 
in  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  his  newly  acquired  continental  ac- 
quifitions.  The  ambition  of  the  court  of  Spain,  governed 
by  cardinal  Alberoni,  difturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
occafioned  a quadruple  alliance  between  the  three  powers 
above-mentioned,  with  the  accefiion  of  the  emperor.  The 
feizure  of  Sardinia,  and  invafton  of  Sicily  by  the  Spaniards, 

fave  a pretext  for  fending  a powerful  Englilh  fleet  into  the 
lediterranean  under  fir  George  Byng,  who  fell  in  with,  and 
almoft  totally  deftroyed  the  Spanilh  fleet.  This  fuccefs  was 
followed  by  the  recovery  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  Spain 
was  under  the  neceflity  of  acceding  to  a peace  dictated  by 
the  allied  powers.  A pacification  of  the  north  of  Europe 
was  alfo  effected  by  the  mediation  of  England.  The  na- 
tional delufion  and  calamity  in  the  year  1720,  (fee  Bubble,) 
recalled  the  king  from  a vifit  to  his  German  dominions,  and 
the  prudent  meafures  of  parliament  produced  the  reftoration 
of  public  credit.  In  1722  a new  confpiracy  againft  the 
government  was  difcovered,  and  feveral  perfons  were  ap- 
prehended in  confequence  of  it,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Atter- 
bury,  bilhop  of  Rochelter,  who  was  punifhed  with  perpe- 
tual baiiifhment.  The  minifters  of  France  and  England, 
Fleury  and  Walpole,  being  friendly  to  peace,  preferved  a 
good  underftanding  between  the  two  countries  for  many 
years.  Several  treaties  were  negociated  under  the  pretence 
of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power,  but  ufually  other  pri- 
vate ends  were  to  be  anfwered  by  them.  The  leading 
principle  of  George  I.  was  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  his 
German  dominions,  to  the  interefts  of  which,  thofe  of 
Great  Britain  were,  on  various  occafions,  faid  to  be  facri- 
ficed.  In  1725,  a treaty  between  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Spain  excited  the  jealoufy  of  king  George  fo  much, 
that  he  counteracted  it  by  another  at  Hanover,  comprifing 
moll  of  the  other  European  powers,  and  he  fent  a fleet  to 
the  Weft  Indies  under  admiral  Holier,  in  order  to  block  up 
the  Spanilh  galleons  at  Portobello.  The  death  of  the  ad- 
miral and  moll  of  his  crew  from  difeafe,  was  confidered  as 
one  of  the  moll  inglorious  difafters  of  the  reign.  The  Spa- 
niards then  befteged  Gibraltar,  but  all  differences  were  finally 
fettled  by  a negociation.  The  king  of  England  feemed  at 
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length  to  have  furmounted  all  his  political  difficulties,  and  a 
profpect  of  permanent  peace  and  tranquillity  appeared  to 
open  upon  him.  The  toils,  and  dangers,  and  anxieties 
which  he  had  felt  during  his  whole  reign  feemed  at  laft  to 
be  rewarded  with  glory,  happinefs,  and  repofe.  He  thought 
every  circumftance  was  favourable  to  his  vifiting  his  elec- 
toral dominions,  and  embarked  for  that  purpofe  at  Greens 
wich,  June  3,  1727.  He  landed  in  Holland  oh  the  7th, 
but  in  his  journey  from  thence  to  Hanover  he  differed  a 
paralytic  feizure,  and  feeling  that  he  was  near  the  end  of  his 
long  journey,  he  exclaimed  to  his  attendant,  “ C’eft  fait  de 
moi.”  He  reached  the  palace  of  his  brother,  the  bilhop  of 
Ofnaburg,  but  could  not  advance  farther.  He  died  J une  1 r , 
1727,  in  the  fixty -eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
his  reign.  He  has  been  characterized  as  plain  and  Ample  in 
his  appearance,  grave  and  fedate  in  his  manner,  but  eafy  and 
familiar  among  his  intimates,  in  whofe  fociety  he  was  fond 
of  relaxing  from  the  cares  of  the  ftate.  He  poffeffed  much 
natural  prudence  and  good  fenfe,  and  well  underitood  his 
interefts,  at  leaf!  as  far  as  the  objects  neareft  bis  heart  were 
concerned.  Acceding  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  when 
far  advanced  in  life,  he  feemed  ever  to  confider  himfelf  rather 
as  eleCtor  than  as  king,  and  the  influence  and  power  of  Great 
Britain  were  of  little  eftimation  in  his  eyes  when  direCted 
to  any  other  end  than  the  aggrandizement  of  his  native 
country.  In  the  view  of  Europe  at  large,  be  lullained  the 
character  of  a prudent,  able,  and  fortunate  prince.  His 
government  was  not  without  defeCts  in  the  adnsiniftration, 
but  he  was  unqueftionably  a zealous  friend  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  He  had  female  favourites,  but  was  not 
governed  by  them.  He  had  little  or  no  tafte  for  literature 
and  fcience,  and  was  unable  to  appreciate  their  value,  yet 
he  founded  in  each  univerfity  a profefforftiip  of  modern 
hiftory.  He  was,  however,  a lover  of  muftc  ; and  foon 
after  his  accefiion  eftablifhed  regulations  for  the  conduCt  of 
this  part  of  the  fervice  in  the  royal  chapel.  He  had  married 
in  1681,  his  coulin  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Zell,  a match  that  was  attended  with  little  domeftic 
happinefs.  He  left  behind  him  one  Ion,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  his  crown. 

George  Augustus  II.  king  of  Great  Britain,  fon  of 
the  preceding,  was  bc*:rn  in  1683,  and  came  to  England  with 
his  father  in  17 14,  where  he  received  the  rank  and  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1716,  he  was  appointed  regent  during 
the  king’s  abfence.  After  this,  011  account  of  fome  private 
difference  between  father  and  fen,  the  latter  lived  for  fome 
time  in  a ftate  of  eftrangement  from  the  court.  He 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  1727,  and  adopted  the  fame 
minifters  and  meafures  which  had  governed  the  nation  during 
the  life  of  George  I.  He  inherited,  alfo,  in  full  force,  the 
attachment  which  his  father  fhewed  to  his  German  interefts, 
which  fwayed  the  councils  of  his  cabinet,  though  it  was 
frequently  obliged  to  give  way  to  other  oonfiderations. 
Europe,  for  fome  time,  was  in  a ftate  of  peace,  through  the 
influence  of  the  treaties  of  Seville  and  Vienna,  the  latter  of 
which  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  fan&ion,  or  the  law  by 
which  the  female  heirs  of  die  emperor  Charles  VI.  were  to 
fncceed  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Auftria.  In  1732 
Walpole  introduced  into  parliament  the  financial  fcheme  of 
a great  extenfion  of  the  exciie  ; but  die  violent  oppofition  it 
met  with  from  the  nation  obliged  him  to  relinquilh  the 
objeft.  What  the  people  refilled  to  fubmit  to  at  that 
period  has  been  lince  adopted  almoft  without  a murmur.  In 
the  year  1737,  complaints  were  made  againft  the  govern- 
ment for  abridging  liberty,  by  a bill  lor  limiting  the  number 
of  playhoufes,  and  fubmitting  dramatic  writings  to  the 
infpeiftioR  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  Difputes  had  long  pre- 
R vailed 


vailed  between  Spain  and  England,  on  account  of  the  trade 
carried  on  in  the  Weft  Indies  by  their  refpeCtive  iubjeCts. 

In  1739’  the  matters  in  debate  were  compromifed  by  a con- 
vention fettled  by  the  refpeCtive  courts,  but  its  terms  were 
fo  little  fatisfa&ory  to  the  traders,  that  Walpole  found  him- 
felf  obliged  by  their  clamours  to  prepare  for  hoftilities. 
War  was  declared,  and  Portobello  taken  by  admiral  Vernon. 
The  war,  however,  did'not  turn  out  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  peo- 
ple expected,  fo  that  a clamour  was  railed  againil  the  minifter, 
and  fir  R.  Walpole  was  obliged  to  refign  in  the  year  1742. 
At  the  fame  period  France,  and  the  other  powers  ill  league 
with  her,  feemed  determined,  On  the  dcatli  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  to  ftrip  his  daughter  Maria  Therefa  of  her 
inheritance,  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  Prag- 
matic fan&ion.  In  defence  of  her  juft  rights,  George  fent 
an  Englifh  army  to  the  continent,  and  alio  a large  body  of 
forces  from  his  electorate,  who-  were  taken  into  Britifn  pay. 
The  king  himfelf  joined  the  army,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  difplayed  great  bravery. 
Victory  declared  itfelf  in  favour  of  the  Britifh,  but  they  were 
forced  to  leave  their  wounded  to  the  care  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  after,  the  command  of  the  allied  army  devolved  on  the 
king’s  fecond  fon,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was 
reckoned  very  deficient  in  talents  as  general  of  a great 
army.  Under  him  was  loft  the  bloody  battle  of  Fontenoi  in 
1744,  and  the  French  maintained  an  undoubted  fuperiority 
in  Flanders  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  adherents  of  the  pretender  encouraged  him 
to  try  his  fortune  by  a defeent,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  where  he  might  expeCI  an  immediate  and  decifive 
declaration  to  be  made  in  his  favour.  His  fon,  accordingly, 
under  the  protection  of  the  court  of  France,  landed  on  the 
coaft  of  Scotland,  in  the  month  of  July.  He  was  received 
with  much  refpeft  and  affection,  and  was  immediately  joined 
by  feveral  of  the  clans,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  the 
fouth,  enlarging  his  fmall  army  with  all  thofe  who  would 
join  in  his  caufe.  At  Perth  he  proclaimed  his  father  king, 
and  immediately  after  took  poffefiion  of  Edinburgh,  de- 
feated a body  of  the  royal  troops  at  Prefton  Pans,  and 
marched  into  England,  where  he  had  the  ftrongeft  affurances 
of  being  powerfully  reinforced.  He  proceeded  to  Derby, 
but  found  the  people  no  where  zealoufly  inclined  to  fupport 
his  caufe  ; at  length  the  duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  from 
Flanders,  with  feveral  Englifh  regiments,  engaged  and  de- 
feated the  rebels,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the 
pretender,  who  could  no  longer  be  confidered  as  an  objeCt 
of  terror  or  alarm.  The  government  of  the  houfe  of 
Brunfwick  was  from  this  period  more  firmly  eftablifhed  ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had  in- 
diffolubly  conne&ed  the  interefts  of  religion  and  liberty  with 
the  fupport  of  thofe  principles  which  called  the  family  of  the 
reigning  prince  to  the  throne.  In  1748,  peace  was  nego- 
tiated, and  eftablifhed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ; 
this  treaty  did  not  correfpond  with  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  but  it  was  welcomed  as  a relief  from  the  burthens 
neceffarily  impofed  by  a ftate  of  warfare.  In  1751,  the 
king  loft  his  eldeft  fon  Frederic,  who  had  lived  a confider- 
able  time  at  variance  with  his  father,  but  who  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  court  after  the  difraifiion  of  Walpole.  This 
prince,  the  father  of  our  prefent  fovereign,  was  amiable  and 
well  difpofed,  and  the  fondeft  hopes  had  been  entertained  of 
the  patrictifm  which  he  would  have  exhibited  on  the  throne 
to  \yhith  he  was  heir,  and  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  an 
early  death.  In  1755,  a war  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  events  of  which,  though  truly  im- 
portant to  the  kingdom,  are  in  no  great  degree  connected 
with  the  character  of  the  king.  To  his  apprehenfions  for 


the  fafety  of  his  German  dominions,  was  imputed  the  alliance 
formed  with  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  the  employment  of  a 
large  force  in  continental  warfare.  This  was  the  leaf! 
glorious  part  of  the  public  tranfaCtions : and  during  the 
early  years  of  the  conteft  events  were  very  unfavourable  to 
England  ; but  when,  at  the  demand  of  the  people,  the  king 
fummoned  to  his  councils  the  great  William  Pitt,  after- 
wards earl  of  Chatham,  the  tide  of  fuccefs  fet  full  in  upon 
the  meafures  of  government.  The  French  power  in  the 
Eail  Indies  was  annihilated  ; and  in  America  the  reduction 
of  Louiftmrg  was  followed  by  that  of  Canada.  The  ifland 
of  Guadaloupe,  and  the  Britifh  lettlement  of  Senegal,  fell 
under  the  Britifh  dominion,  and  the  famous  battle  of  Min- 
den  exalted  the  reputation  of  the  Britifh  foldiery.  The 
navy  of  England  reigned  triumphant  over  the  feas,  while 
that  of  France  was  reduced  to  infignificance,  from  which  it 
never  after  completely  recovered.  Notwithftanding  all  this 
fuccefs  the  German  war  was  unpopular,  and  minifters  were 
reproached  for  the  facrifices  which  they  had  made,  or  were 
fuppofed  to  have  made,  to  the  perfonal  wifhes  of  the  king. 
In  this  ftate  of  affairs  George  II.  fuddenly  died  from  a 
rupture  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which,  without 
any  previous  ifinefs  or  buffering,  terminated  his  life  on  the 
25th  of  OCtober  1760,  in  his  feventy-third  year,  and  in  the 
thirty-third  of  his  reign.  During  this  long  period  he  had 
experienced  many  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  but  he  lived  to  fee 
himfelf  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  all  the  Englifh  monarchs.  He 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  underftanding  by  no  means- 
comprehenfive,  and  he  had  taken  little  pains  to  improve  and 
expand  his  original  powers  by  intellectual  cultivation. 
Equally  a ftranger  to  learning  and  the  arts,  he  faw  the  rapid 
increafe  of  both  under  his  reign,  without  contributing  in  the 
remote!!  degree  to  accelerate  the  progrefs  by  any  mode  of 
encouragement.  He  was  hafty  and  obftinate  in  his  temper, 
yet  a natural  goodnefs  of  heart,  a love  of  juftice,  and  an 
honeft  opennefs  of  difpofition,  conciliated  the  affeCtion  of  his 
people,  and  have  iofpired  refpeCt  and  veneration  for  his 
memory.  He  was  a firm  friend  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  muft  be  admitted,  highly  to. 
his  honour,  that  the  general  principles  of  his  adminiflraticn, 
both  civil  and  religious,  were  liberal  and  juft.  Many  of  the 
penal  ftatutes,  which  ftill  remain  unrepealed,  were  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince  meliorated,  and  virtually  fufpended, 
by  the  mildnefs  and  equity  of  the  executive  government. 
And  he  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  declaration,  “ that 
during  his  reign,  there  fliould  be  no  perfecution  for  con- 
fcience  lake.’’  On  various  occafions  he  had  given  fignal 
demonftrations  of  perfonal  bravery,  nor  did  the  general 
tenour  of  his  conduCt  afford  proofs  lefs  ftriking  of  his  reCti- 
tude  and  integrity.  If  he  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
greateft,  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  claffed  with  the  moft 
refpeCtable  princes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

George,  St.  a name  whereby  feveral  ordeis,  both  military 
and  religious,  are  denominated.  It  took  its  rife  from  a faint 
famous  throughout  all  the  Eaft,  called  by  the  Greeks 
MsyaXo/.taf'rvf,  q.  d.  great  martyr. 

On  fome  medals  of  the  emperors  John  and  Manuel  Com- 
neni,  we  have  the  figure  of  St.  George  armed,  hold- 
ing a fword  or  javelin  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
buckler,  with  this  infeription  ; an  O,  and  therein  a little 
P 

A,  and  TE — riOE,  making  O AriOS  TEOPriOi’,  0 Holy 
O 

George.  He  is  generally  reprefented  on  horfeback,  as  being 
fuppofed  to  have  frequently  engaged  in  combats  in  that 
manner. 

He  is  highly  venerated  throughout  Armsnia,  Mufeovy, 
3 and 
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and  all  the  countries  which  adhere  to  the  Greek  rite : from  George  on  horfeback,  flaying  a dragon  ; the  crofs  is  ena* 
the  Greek,  his  worfhip  has  long  ago  been  received  into  the  melled  blue,  and  edged  with  white,  and  cantoned  witha  fmaller 
.Latin  church  ; and  England  and  Portugal  have  both  chofen  crofs,  enamelled  blue  and  white;  which,  pendent  to  a fky-blue 
him  for  their  patron  faint.  See  George  of  Cappadocia.  watered  ribband,  edged  with  white,  is  worn  fcarfwife.  On 
George,  St.  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  Enghlh  order  of  the  left  breaft  the  knights  alfo  wear  the  fame  liar  embroi- 
knights,  more  commonly  now  called  the  order  of  the  Garter,  dered,  having  on  the  centre  a red  crofs.  On  fellivals  they 
See  Garter.  wear  a collar  compofed  of  oblong  plates  with  crowns  at  each 

George,  knights  of  St.  There  have  been  various  orders  end,  and  columns  furmounted  with  globes;  each  column 
under  this  denomination,  moll  of  which  are  now  extindl.  fupported  by  two  lions,  holding  in  their  anterior  paws  fcy- 

Tlie  order  of  St.  George , at  firft  called  the  order  of  the  mitars,  joined  together  with  lozenge -chains  enamelled  blue 
“ Golden  Angel,”  is  faid  to  have  been  inllituted  by  Con-  and  white  ; on  the  oblong  plates  is  the  following  motto  : — 
flantine  the  Great,  in  the  year  3 1 2.  The  collar  is  compof-  “ In  fide,  juftitia,  et  fortitudine.” 

ed  of  fifteen  oval  plates  of  gold,  richly  chafed  on  their  edges,  The  military  order  of  St.  George  in  Ruffia,  called  alfo  the 
and  enamelled  blue.  On  14  of  thefe  plates  i9  the  cypher  of  order  of  “ Merit,’’  was  inllituted  by  the  emprefs  Catha- 
the  name  of  Chrift,  compofed  of  the  Greek  capital  letters  rine  II.  in  1769,  has  the  precedence  over  that  of  St. 

X and  P between  the  two  capitals  A and  fi,  fignifying  that  Anne  of  Holilein,  and  was  divided  into  four  claffes.  — 
Jefus  Chrift  is  the  beginning  and  end  ; but  on  the  centre  oval,  The  badge  is  a crofs  of  gold,  enamelled  white,  on  the  cen- 
which  is  edged  with  laurel  leaves,  the  cypher  X P is  placed  on  tre  of  which  is  a medallion,  with  the  figure  of  St.  George 
a crofs  patence  gules,  edged  or,  and  having  on  its  points  the  flaying  a dragon.  This  is  worn  pendent  to  a black  ribband 
letters  I.  H.  S.  V.  ; and  pendent  from  the  bottom  was  the  edged  with  orange  colour,  and  two  itripes  of  orange  on  the 
figure  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon.  The  habit  of  the  black.  Thole  of  the  firft  clafs  wear  it  under  their  coat, 
knights  was  a long  cloak  of  fky  blue  velvet,  lined  with  white  palling  from  right  to  left ; and  on  the  left  breaft  of  their  coat 
filk,  tied  at  the  neck  with  a cord  of  crimfon  filk  and  gold  inter-  is  a liar  wrought  in  gold,  in  the  fhape  of  a lozenge  : on  the 
mixed,  terminating  at  each  extremity  in  a large  taffel ; on  the  centre  of  the  liar  are  embroidered  the  figure  of  St.  George 
left  breaft  of  the  cloak  was  embroidered  the  crofs  of  the  order,  and  the  dragon.  Tbofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  wear  the  badge 
The  order  of  St.  George  in  Auftria  and  Carinthia  was  infti-  pendent  to  a ribband  palling  round  their  neck,  and  a liar 
tuted,  as  fome  fay,  by  Rodolp'n,  count  of  Hablburg,  the  on  their  left  breaft.  Thofe  of  the  third  clafs  wear  the  badge 
firft  emperor  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  about  the  year  1273  pendent  to  a narrow  ribband  which  paffes  round  their  neck; 
or  1290  ; or,  as  others  fay,  by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  in  but  they  have  no  liar.  Thofe  of  the  fourth  clafs  wear  the 
order  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Auftria,  badge  pendent  at  the  button-hole  of  their  coats.  Each 
Carinthia,  and  Styria,  from  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  The  knight  of  the  firft  clafs  receives  an  annual  falary  of  700 
badge  of  the  order  was  a plain  purple  crofs  edged  with  green,  roubles  = 140/  : each  of  the  fecond  clafs  has  400  roubles 
The  order  of  St.  George  in  Burgundy  was  founded,  in  the  = 80/.  per  annum  : each  of  the  third  clafs  200  roubles  or 
year  1400,  by  Philbert  de  Miolans,  a gentleman  of  Bur-  40/.  per  annum  ; and  each  of  the  fourth  clafs  1 go  roubles  or 
gundy,  on  account  of  his  having  brought  from  the  Eaft  fome  20 /.  per  annum.  The  fund  of  this  order,  afiigned  by  the 
relics  of  St.  George,  which  he  depofited  in  a chapel  eredled  emprefs  for  the  payment  of  their  falaries,  and  other  expences, 
for  the  purpofe,  near  to  the  parifh  church  of  Rougamont.  is  40,000  roubles  = 8000/.  per  annum.  Of  this  1,680  is  de- 
The  badge  of  the  order  is  a St.  George  on  horfeback,  ftined  for  the  firft  clafs  ; and  2000  for  each  of  the  remaining 
overthrowing  a dragon,  fimilar  to  that  on  the  collar  of  the  three.  The  number  of  knights  is  unlimited.  In  1778,  the  firft 
order  of  the  garter.  It  was  worn  pendent  to  a blue  rib-  clafs,  which  is  confined  to  commanders  in  chief,  contained 
band  tied  to  a button-hole.  Women  were  admitted  into  only  four  ; the  fecond  clafs  comprized  only  eight  knights ; 
this  order.  the  third,  forty-eight ; and  the  fourth  two  hundred  and  thirty- 

The  order  of  St.  George  in  Auftria  was  refounded  by  the  foqr.  No  perfon  can  obtain  this  order  without  having 
laft  emperor  Maximilian,  who  diredled  that  the  badge  of  performed  fome  gallant  exploit,  or  having  ferved  in  the  rank 
the  order  Ihould  be  a crofs  croflet  botonnee  gules,  encircled  of  an  officer  25  years  by  land,  or  18  by  fea. 
on  the  upper  part  with  a ducal  coronet  or,  and  worn  pendent  The  order  of  St.  George  of  Alfama,  or  the  order  of  Mon- 
from  three  chains  of  gold.  tefa>  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Spain.  When  the  order  of 

The  order  of  St.  George  at  Genoa  was  inllituted  in  1472.  knights-templars  became  extinct  in  Spain,  an  order  was  inftf- 
The  doge  of  Venice  is  perpetual  grand  mailer  of  the  order,  tuted,  about  the  year  1317,  to  fupply  their  places,  in  confe- 
The  eniign  of  the  order  is  a plain  red  crofs,  worn  round  the  quence  of  a permiffion  for  that  purpofe  obtained  from  pope 
neck,  pendent  to  a ribband.  John  XXII.  at  which  timeMontefa  in  Valencia  was  feledled 

The  , order  of  St.  George  in  Rome  was  founded  by  pope  as  a proper  place  for  the  refidenee  of  the  knights.  In  the  foL 
Alexander  VI.  in  the  year  1492.  The  collar  of  the  order  lowing  year,  James,  king  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  built  at 
was  a gold  chain,  to  which  was  pendent,  in  enamel,  the  figure  Montefa  a noble  college  for  their  habitation,  and  dedicated  it 
of  St,  George  on  horfeback,  throwing  down  a dragon,  ,and  to  St.  George  : and  hence  the  order  affirmed  its  appellation  of 
piercing  it  with  a lance.  The  badge  was  a gold  crofs  within  the  order  of  St.  George  of  Montefa.  The  habit  of  this  order 
a circle  of  gold,  like  an  open  crown.  is  a white  mantle,  on  the  left  breaft  of  which  is  embroidered 

The  order  of  St.  George  at  Ravenna  is  fuppofed  to  have  a plain  red  crofs.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a plain  red 
been  inllituted  by  pope  Paul  III.  in  1534.  It  was  abolifhed  crofs,  enamelled  on  gold,  which  is  worn  fcarfwife,  pendent  to 
by  pope  Gregory  in  1572.  ' ( a broad  red  watered  ribband.  The  order  of  St.  George 

The  order  of  Si.  George . defender  of  the  immaculate  con-  of  Alfama,  was  inllituted  about  the  year  1201,  at  a town 
ception  of  the  blelfed  Virgin  Mary,  was  inllituted  at  Mu-  of  that  name  in  the  diocefe  of  Tortofa.  In  1399  this  order 
ni'ch  by  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1729,  and  con-  was  united  to  that  of  Montefa,  by  pope  Benedict  XIII.  and 
firmed  by  the  pope.  The  perfon  admitted  into  this  order  that  union  was  confirmed  in  the  council  of  Conflance. 
mull  prove  his, gentility  for  five  generations  both  on  his  mo-  George,  Religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Of  thefe  there  are 
ther’s  and  father’s  fide.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a liar  of  divers  orders  and  congregations  ; particularly  canons  regular 
eight  points  ; on  the  centre  is  enamelled  the  image  of  St.  of  St,  George  in  Alga,  at  Venice,  eftablilhed  by  authority 
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of  pope  Boniface  IX.  in  the  year  1404.  The  foundation  of 
this  order  was  laid  by  Bartholomew  Colonna,  who  preached, 
in  1396,  at  Padua,  and  fome  other  villages  in  the  ftate  of 
Venice.  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1570,  gave  thefe  canons  prece- 
dence of  all  other  religious.  Another  congregation  of  the 
fame  inftitute  in  Sicily,  &c. 

St.  George’s  Crofs.  See  Cross. 

George  noble , a piece  of  gold,  current  at  fix  fhillings  and 
eight-pence  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

George  Bank,  in  Geography,  a rocky  fhoal,  near  the  weft 
^coaft  of  Sumatra.  N.  lat.  3^  48’.  E.  long.  96 ; 12'. 

George,  Cape, a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Kerguelen’s  Land. 
N.  Iat.  49"  54'.  E.  long.  70°  131. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  48"  28'.  W.  long.  59° 
17'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  South 
Georgia.  S.  lat.  540  17'.  W.  long.  36  32'. — Alfo,  a 
cape  on  the  coaft  of  Peru.  S.  lat.  23’  50'. — Alfo,  a cape 
on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  difcovered  on  St.  George's 
day  by  lieutenant  Cook,  and  fo  called  by  him.  S.  lat. 
35  10'.  W.  long.  208°  51'. 

George,  St.,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Newfound- 
land. N.  lat  49"  30'.  W.  long.  590. — Alfo,  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  New  Ireland.  S.  lat.  50.  E.  long.  1520  15'. 

George  Creek,  a town  of  America,  in  Alleghany  county, 
Maryland;  152  miles  from  Wafiiington. — Alfo,  a river  of 
America,  which  runs  into  the  Potovvmaek ; 12  miles  S.W. 
of  Fort  Cumberland. 

George  IJland,  an  ifiand  of  America,  lying  between 
lake  Superior  and  lake  Huron.  N.  lat.  46*  15'.  W. 
long.  84J  20'. 

George’s  //lands,  two  ifiands  in  the  South  Pacific  occean, 
difcovered  by  Commodore  Byron  in  17 65,  and  fo  called  by 
him  in  honour  of  his  majefty.  They  were  again  obferved 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1774,  in  the  paflage  from  the  Marque- 
fas  to  Otaheite.  One  of  thefe  ifiands,  called  by  the  inhabit- 
ants “ Tiookea’’  was  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  about  10  leagues 
in  circuit,  lying  in  the  direction  of  E.S.E.  andW.N.W., 
and  fitnated  in  S.  lat.  14°  27'  30",  and  W.  long.  144°  56'. 
The  inhabitants  of  this,  and  probably  of  the  other  low  ifles, 
are  of  a much  darker  colour  than  thofe  of  the  higher  ifiands, 
and  feem.  to  be  of  a much  more  ferine  difpofxtion ; which 
captain  Cook  attributes  to  their  fituation.  Nature  not 
having  bellowed  her  favours  on  thefe  low  ifiands  with  that 
profufion  fhe  has  done  to  fome  others,  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  fea  for  their  fubfiftence  ; confequently 
they  are  much  expofed  to  the  fun  and  weather,  and  thus 
become  more  dark  in  colour,  and  more  hardy  and  robuft  ; 
for  without  doubt  they  are  of  the  fame  nation.  They  were 
obferved  to  be  flout,  well-made  men,  and  on  their  bodies 
was  marked  the  figure  of  a fifh ; — a very  good  emblem  of 
their  profeffion.  The  other  ifiand  was  fimilar  to  the  former, 
extending  N.E.  and  S.W.  near  four  leagues,  and  from  five 
to  three  miles  broad.  It  lies  SW.  by  W.  two  leagues 
diftant  from  the  weft  end  of  Tiookea ; and  the  middle  is 
fituated  in  S.  Iat.  140  37'.  W.  long.  145°  10'.  The  natives 
of  thefe  ifiands  appeared  to  be  armed  with  long  fpears  and 
clubs their  afpedt  and  movements  were  hoflile fome  of 
them,  however,  appeared  to  captain  Cook  to  manifeft  a, 
friendly  aifpofition  ; but  they  feemed  to  have  no  inclination, 
to  maintain  any  intercourfe  with  him.  They  fupplied  him. 
with  dogs,  which  were  plentiful,  and  cocoa-nuts,  which  were 
the  only  fruit  they  faw.  Thefe  fumiftied  them  with  almoft. 
aft  the  ncceflaries  of  life,  particularly  food,,  fails,,  cordage,, 
timber,  and  veffels  to  hold,  water  ;■  and  with  a view  to  this, 
ufe  of  them,  their  habitations,  which  were  mean  low.  hovels, 
thatched  with  cecoa-nut  branches,  were  feledled  near 
groves  of  thefe  trees.  Sctrrvy-grafs  was  obtained  in 


great  abundance.  Their  canoes,  which  they  are  dextrous 
in  navigating,  are  large  and  curioufly  conftrufled.  Com- 
modore Byron  obferved  the  fhore  to  be  covered  with  coral, 
and  the  fhells  of  very  large  pearl-oyfters  ; and  he  conceived 
that  a very  profitable  pearl-fifhery  might  be  eflablifhed  on 
thefe  ifiands.  The  women  had  a piece  of  cloth,  appearing 
to  be  fabricated  of  the  fame  Huff  with  their  fails,  which 
hung  from  the  waifl  as  low  as  the  knee  ; but  the  men  were 
ftark  naked.  Near  the  huts  of  thefe  people  were  buildings, 
that  appeared  to  be  burying-places,  from  the  ftrudlure  of. 
which  it  was  inferred  that  they  had  great  veneration  for  the 
dead.  Frelh  water  is  icarce.  Each  of  thefe  ifiands  has  in 
it  a lagoon,  or  large  fait -water  lake.  The  people  are  much 
addifled  to  theft. 

George  Lake,  a lake  of  Eaft  Florida,  which  is  an  en~ 
largement  of  the  river  St.  Juan,  or  St.  John.  It  is  alfo  called- 
“ Great  Lake,”  being  about  15  miles  wide,  and  generally 
about  15  or  20  feet  deep,  except  at  the  entrance,  which  has 
a bar  with  8 or  9 feet  of  water.  This  lake  is  beautified' 
with  two  or  three  fertile  ifiands,  the  largeft  of  which  i* 
about  two  miles  broad,  commanding  an  extenfive  profpeft, 
bearing  evident  marks  of  a large  town  of  the  Aborigines,, 
and  appearing  to  have  been  the  chofen  refidence  of  an  In- 
dian prince. — Alfo,  a lake  that  lies  to  the  fouthward  of 
lake  Champlain.  The  portage  between  the  two  lakes  is  one 
mile  and  a half.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  very  clear,  and 
was  formerly  ufed  by  the  French  in  Canada  for  facramentaL 
purpofes,  whence  the  lake  was  denominated  lake  “ Sacra- 
ment.” This  lake  is  about  36  miles  long,  and  from  one  to 
feven  wide.  It  embofoms  more  than  two  hundred  ifiands 
or,  as  fome  fay,  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  ; moll  of.  which, 
are  barren  rocks,  covered  only  with  heath  and  a few  cedar,. 
fpruCe,  and  hemlock  trees  and  ihrubs,  and  abounding  with, 
rattle-fnakes.  The  remains  of  Fort  George  Hand  at  the 
fouth  end  of  the  lake,  about  14  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Fort 
Edward,  on  Hudfon  river.  The  famous  fort  of  Ticonde- 
roga,  which  flood  on  the  north  fide  of  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  where  it  difeharges  its  water  into  lake  Champlain,  is, 
now  in  ruins. — Alio,  a lake  in  Upper  Canada,  fituated  be- 
low the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  and  N.  of  Muddy  lake  ;.  it  is 
about  25  miles  long,  with  very  fhallow  water. 

George’.!  Sound.  See  Nootka. 

George,  St.,  the  largeft  of  the  Bermudas  ifiands,  about 
15  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  containing  about 
500  houfes,  furrounded  and  defended  by  a chain  of  rocks,, 
which  extend  fome  way  into  the  fea,  fo  that  fhips  can  ap- 
proach it  only  in  two  places,  and  not  without  the  afliftance. 
of  an  experienced  pilot.  It  is  divided  into  nine  parifhes  or 
diftrifits.  It  has  a town  of  the  fame  name,  containing  a> 
town-houfe^  where  the  governor,  council  and  magillrates. 
aflemble,  a handfome  church,  and  a library.  N.  lat.  32°  40'- 
W-  long.  64°  32'.  (See  Bermudas).. — Alfo,,  a town,  or 
rather  village,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Newcaftle  county,  in, 
the  ftate  of  Delaware,  N.  America  ; fituated  on  a.  creek, 
of  the  fame  name,,  which  falls  into  the  Delaware  river  four, 
miles  below  it,  and  a little  above  Reedy  ifiand 4^  miles. 
S.W.  of  Philadelphia. — Alfo,  a town  and  capital  of  the- 
ifiand  of  G-renada,  and  alfo  one  of  its  fix  parifhes,.  formerly 
called  by  the  French  “ Fort  Royale.”  It  is  fituated  in  a. 
fpacious  bay,,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifiand,.  not  fhr  from, 
the  fouth  end,  and  pa  fie  fie  s one  of  the  fafefl  and  moll  com- 
modious harbours  in  the  Englifh  Weft  Indies,,  which  has 
been  lately  fortified  at  a great  expence,  and  being  one  of 
the  ports  of  entry  belonging-  to  the  ifiand  was  made  a fea- 
port  by  27  Geo- III.  c.  27.  The  town  of  St.  George  is 
built  chiefly  of  brick,  and  makes  a handfome  appearance,.. 
It  is  divided  by  a ridge,  which,  running  into  the  fea>  forms 
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fcn  one  fide  the  carenage,  and  on  the  other  the  bay. — Ac- 
cordingly here  is  the  “ Bay-town,”  which  has  a handl'ome 
fquare  and  market-place,  and  the  “ Carenage-town,”  in 
which  the  principal  merchants  refide  ; the  flaps  lying  land- 
locked, ana  in  deep  water  clofe  to  the  wharfs.  On  the 
ridge  between  the  two  towns  ftands  the  church,  and  on  the 
promontory  above  it  is  a large  old  fort,  which  was  probably 
conftrucled  by  the  firft  French  inhabitants.  It  is  built  of 
ftone,  and  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  an  entire  regi- 
ment. N.  lat.  12°  4’.  W.  long.  6 1°  31'.  Edwards’s 

Weft  Indies,  vol.  ii Alfo,  one  of  the  Azores  illands, 

about  10  leagues  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The  foil 
is  generally  level,  except  towards  the  north,,  where  it  is  rocky 
and  barren;  it  is  elfewhcre  fertile  in  com,  and  the 
other  neceflaries  of  life.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
great  number  of  lofty  and  full-grown  cedars,  with  which 
the  natives  carry  on  a confiderable  trade.  N.  lat.  38  39'. 
W.  long.  28 h — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar ; eight  miles  S.  of  Cochin. — Alfo,  a fea-port 
on  the  ifland  oft  Sciro.  N.  lat.  38  58'.  E.  Iong.240  37ft 
. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  three 
miles  E.  of  Milo.— Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipelago, at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Sandarlick.  N. 
fiat.  38"  48'.  E.  long.  26  42' — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Hindooftan  ; four  miles 
from  Goa. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire;  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Angers. 
— Alfo,  a large  and  deep  bay  on  the  W.  fide  of  Newfound- 
land. N.  lat,  48’  12' — Alfo,  a river  of  America,  or 
rather  an  arm  of  the  fea,  in  Lincoln  county  and  ftate  of 
Maine,  lying  about  two  leagues  S.W.  of  Penobfcot 
bay.  This  river  is  navigable  for  brigs  and  fhips  of  a large 
burden  up  to  the  narrows  ; and  from  thence  about  four 
miles  higher,  to  nearly  the  head  of  the  tide,  for  fioops  and 
fchooners  of  80  or  90  tons.  It  is  about  half  a league  wide 
up  to  the  narrows.  The  navigation  is  in  winter.  This 
river  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  fifli. — Alfo,  a river  of  St. 
Mary’s  county,  in  Maryland,  which  is  a broad  but  fhort 
creek,  having  its  mouth  between  Piney  point  and  St.  Mary’s 
river  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potowmack  ; oppofite  to 
the  ifland  of  the  fame  name. 

St.  George’.?  Bank,  a fifhing  bank  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  the  Maflachufetts,  E.  of  cape  Cod.  It  extends 
from  north  to  fouth  between  410 15'  and  42 22'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  67°  50'  and  68°  40'  W.  long. 

St.  George’?  Bay,  a bay  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the 
S.E.  coaft  of  New  Ireland,  between  cape  St.  George  and 
cape  Orford. 

St.  George5?  Channel,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
which  is  fituated  between  Ireland  and  Wales. — Alfo,  a ftrait 
of  the  Pacific  ocean  between  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland, 
300  miles  in  length. — Alfo,  a ftrait  between  the  little  Nico- 
bar and  Sambelong  ifles,  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea. 

St.  George’?  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Potowmack.  N.  lat.  38  13'.  W.  long.  76’  34'. 

St.  George’?  Ij lands , a clufter  of  fmall  illands  near  the 
coaft  of  Eaft  Florida,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apala- 
chicola.— Alfo,  fmall  illands  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft 
of  Maine  in  America.  N.  lat.  43-  50'.  W.  long.  68°  10'. 

St.  George’?  Key,  was  one  of  the  principal  Britilh 
fettlements  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
during  the  American  war,  but  retaken  by  the  Britifli.  foon> 
after.  The  Britifli  fettlements  on  the  Mofquito  fliore,.  and 
in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  were  furrendered  to  the.  crown 
of  Spain  at  the  Spanilh  convention,  figned  at  London  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1786.  N.  lat..  17°  35'.  W,  long. 
88°  43'. 


St.  George  d' Albora,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago,  about  feven  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  370  28'. 
E.  long.  23 J 20'. 

St.  George  de  Comiers,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ifere nine  miles  S.  of  Grenoble. 

St.  George  d'Elmina.  See  Elmina. 

St.  Georges -en-Coufans,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Montbrifon,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Montbrifon.  The 
place  contains  1020,  and  the  canton  7271  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  207’  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

St.  George  d'  Efperanche,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ifere  ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  Lyons. 

St.  Georges  de  Levefac,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Florae,  18  miles  S.W.  of  Mende.  The  place 
contains  1000,  and  the  canton  2600  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  137^  kiliometres,  in  5 communes. 

St.  Georges  fur  Loire,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftriA  of  Angers  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Angers.  The 
place  contains  2,320,  and  the  canton  9971  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  205  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

St.  Ghomms-les-Bai/largeaux,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftricl  of  Poitiers.  The  place  contains  1 1 19,  and  the 
canton  6027  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  190  kiliometres, 
in  7 communes. 

St.  George  d’Orque,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Herault  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Montpellier. 

St.  George  de  Rantambaut,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine ;.  9 miles  N.  of  Fou- 
geres. 

St.  George  in  Reith,  a town  of  Aullria,  6 miles  S.E.- 
of  Waidhoven. 

St.  George  am  Sec,  a town  of  Germany,,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Culmbach,  feated  on  a lake,  called  the  pond  oft 
Brandenburg  ; 24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bayreuth. 

St.  Georges  des  Sept  Votes,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire ; 1 2 miles  N.W.  oft 
Saumur. 

St.  GiiORGES-r/u-  Wore,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
trict  of  Pontaudemer;  25  miles  N.W.  of  Evreux.  The 
place  contains  830,  and  the  canton  1 1,733  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  95^  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

GEORGENBERG,  a town  of  Sileiia,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Oppeln  ; 40  miles  E.of  Oppeln.  N.  lat.  ccfl  30'.  E. 
long.  18  ’ 52'. 

GEORGENFELD,  St.,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Erzgebirg  18  miles  S.  of  Pirna.  N,  lat.  50°40'- 
E.  long.  1 30  44'. 

GEORGENTHAL,  a town  of  Saxony,  imthe  princi- 
pality of  Gotha;  6 miles  S of  Gotha 

GEORGENZELLS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Henneberg  ; 5 miles  S S.E.  of  Salzungen, 

GEORGE-TOWN,  a town  of  America,  being  the  chief 
and  poft-town  of  Suffex  county,  in  the  ftate  of  Delaware, 
fituated  E03  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia,  containing  about  3a 
houfes,  and  lately  madethe  feat  ofthe  county-courts. — Alfo, a 
poft-town  in  Maryland,  in  Kent  county,  on  the  eaft  fide  oft 
Chefapeak  bay,  containing  about  30  houfes ; 9 miles  from, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Saflafras,  65'  miles  S.W.  of  Phila- 
delphia.— Alfo,  a poft-town  of  Beaver  county,  Permfylva- 
nia,  on  the  S.E.  fide  of  Monongahela  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  George’s  creek  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Union.  In  this  place 
are  annually  built  many  boats,  for  the  trade  and  emigration; 
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to  the  weftern  country. — Alfo,  a poll -town  and  port  of  en- 
try in  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  territory 
of  Columbia,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a number  of  fmall  hills, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  Potowmack  river,  feparated  eaft- 
ward  by  Rock  creek  from  Wafhington  city,  and  diftant  4 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  8 N.  from  Alexandria.  The 
houfes,  which  are  about  250,  are  elegant  and  commodious. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  eftablifned  a college  in  this  place, 
which  is  in  a flourifhing  date.  The  town  carries  on  a fmall 
trade  with  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies;  46  miles  S.W.  by 
W.  from  Baltimore,  and  148  S.W.  from  Philadelphia.  N. 
lat.  38’  55'. — Alfo,  a town  and  townffiip  of  Lincoln  county, 
in  the  ftate  of  Maine,  fituated  on  both  hides  of  Kennebeck 
river  ; incorporated  in  1716,  and  containing  1534  inhabitants. 
It  is  entirely  furrounded  by  navigable  waters,  excepting 
about  two  miles  of  land,  which  divides  the  waters  of  Win- 
nagance  creek,  apart  of  theKennebeck,from  an  arm  or  influx 
of  Cafco  bay,  called  Stephen’s  river.  This  townfhip  con- 
tains about  28,000  acres  of  land,  and  falt-marfh.  Upon  this 
fpot  the  Europeans  firft  attempted  in  1607  to  colonize  New 
England.  It  is  a part  of  what  was  called  “ Sagadahock;” 
and  the  patentees  of  the  Plymouth  company  began  hereto 
lay  the  foundation  of  a great  ftate.  They  fent  over  for 
this  purpofe  a number  of  civil  and  military  officers, 
and  about  100  people.  Several  misfortunes  obliged 
them  to  give  up  the  fettlement,  and  in  1608  the  whole 
number  who  furvived  the  winter  returned  to  England. 
George-town  is  15  miles  S.  of  Pownalborough,  and 
170  N.  by  E.  from  Bofton. — Alfo,  a poll-town  of 
Georgia,  in  the  county  of  Oglethorpe,  50  miles  S.W  of 
Augufta,  in  the  midft  of  a poor  country,  hut  indicating  pro- 
fperity. — Alfo,  a large  maritime  diftridl  in  the  lower  coun- 
try of  South  Carolina,  fituated  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
State.  Horry  and  Marion  diftridls  have  lately  been  taken 
from  this  territory,  leaving  20,332  inhabitants,  of  whom 
16,860  are  Haves. — Alfo,  a poll -town,  and  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  the  laft-mentioned  dillridt,  fituated  on  a fpot 
near  vvhich  feveral  ftreams  unite  their  waters,  and  form  a 
broad  water  called  “ Winyaw”  bay,  13  miles  from  the  fea. 
It  contains  3 or  400  dwelling-houfes,  built  chiefly  of  wood. 
The  public  buildings  are  a court-houfe,  gaol,  and  academy  ; 
four  churches  for  epifcopalians,  baptifts,  prelbyterians,  and 
methodifts  refpedlively.  The  place  carries  on  a fmall  trade 
with  the  Weft  Indies  ; 60  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Charlef- 
town,  and  68 1 from  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  330  24'.  W. 

long.  79°  35' Alfo,  a town  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Eik- 

horn  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Francfort.  N.  lat.  3 8 0 7 '.  W.  long. 
84°  50'. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Brunfvvick,  on  the  river 
St.  John.  N.  lat.  450  48'.  W.  long.  66 J 12'. — Alfo,  a 
town  on  the  eaft  coait  of  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  on  the 
gulf  of  St.  Laurence. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  Geor- 
gia 5 20  miles  N.  of  Wayneiborough. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Scotland,  in  Perthlhire,  with  fome  barracks,  at  the  end  of 
Loch  .Rannock  ; 31  miles  N.W.  of  Perth.  N.  lat.  56° 
41'.  W.  long.  40  25'. 

GEORGIA,  in  Botany , Ehrhart  Beitr.  v.  r.  176,  fo 
named  by  that  author  after  hismajefty  George  III.  king  of 
Great  Britain,  when  he  eitablifhed,  as  a new  genus,  the  mofs 
called  by  Linnaeus  Mnium  pelhtcidum.  All  botanifts,  never- 
theiefs,  have  preferred  the  name  Te  trap  bis,  given  by  Hed- 
wig.  See  Fringe  of  Mosses,  n.  1.  It  feems,  however, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a Georgia  after  Georgi  the  Ruffian 
traveller  and  botani ft.  See  Georgina. 

Georgia,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Afia,  between  the 
Cafpian  and  Black  feas,  and  particularly  appropriated  to 
the  territory  that  lies  between  the  Cafpian  fea  and  Mingrelia, 
ancieDtly  known  by  the  name  of  “ Iberia.”  The  ancient 
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Iberia,  which  lies  to  the  weft,  is  now  chiefly  the  c<  Immere- 
tia’’of  European  Turkey,  on  the  other  fide  of  a branch  of 
the  Caucafus.  Georgia,  or  more  properly  “ Gurguftan,” 
including  Dagheftan  and  Schirvan,  may  be  conftdered  as  con- 
ftituting  the  Albania  of  the  ancients  ; a name,  however, 
that  has  been  applied  in  different  quarters  to  mountainous  re- 
gions. 

The  whole  country,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Geor- 
gia or  Grufinia,  is  divided  into  two  confiderable  Chriftian 
ftates.  One  of  thefe,  bounded  by  the  Black  fea,  confiftsof 
the  kingdom  of  “ Immeretia,’ ' and  the  principalities  of 
“ Mingrelia”  and  “ Guriel,”  (which  fee  refpedlively,)  and 
is  now  governed  by  a common  prince,  who  bears  the  title  of 
tzar  or  czar.  Each  of  thefe  countries  had  formerly  its  own 
ruler,  all  acknowledging  the  fupremacyof  the  Grand  Sultan, 
till  czar  Solomon  united  them  under  his  authority,  and  freed 
them  Trom  the  paramount  Ottomans.  Solomon,  having 
upon  his  acceffion  forbidden  the  fcandalous  traffic  practifed 
by  the  nobles  of  felling  their  peafants,  greatly  offended  the 
Turks,  who  gained  by  that  fpecies  of  commerce.  Being  by 
their  intrigues  driven  from  his  throne,  and  compelled  to  find 
an  afylum  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  he  lived  like  a wild 
man  for  ftxteen  years,  in  caverns  and  holes,  and  frequently, 
by  his  perfonal  courage,  efcaped  alfaliination,  until  he  was 
re-inllated  in  his  dominions  by  the  Ruffians.  This  prince,  on 
ordinary  occaftons,  was  diftinguilhed  from  Lis  fubjedls  by 
riding  on  an  afs,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  Immeretia,  and  by 
wearing  boots.  He  had  no  regular  troops,  but  collected  a 
defultory  army  of  6000  men,  without  artillery.  Thefe 
troops  were  drawn  together  by  the  found  of  the  trumpet  ; 
in  other  refpedts  the  prince’s  orders  were  iffued  at  the  mar- 
kets, which  are  held  every  Friday.  One  of  his  fervants 
afeended  a tree  near  the  place  of  meeting,  and  proclaimed 
the  edidt  with  a loud  voice.  His  fubjedls  were  of  the  Greek 
religion.  Solomon  died  of  the  plague  in  1784,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  nephew  David,  who  threw  himfelf  under 
the  protedlion  of  Ruffia.  In  1784  his  embaffadors  were  in- 
troduced to  the  emprefs  at  Peteriburg,  and,  in  the  eailern 
ltyle  of  homage,  threw  themfelves  on  the  ground  at  her 
feet. 

The  fecond  Georgian  ftate  confills  of  the  principalities  of 
“ Karduelia”  or  “ Carduelia,”  (Kartalinia)  and  “ Kak- 
hetty,”  which  have  been  long  governed  by  Chriftian  princes, 
in  fubmiffion  to  the  Perfian  empire,  but,  ftnee  the  (hock 
fuftained  by  the  throne  of  the  Sophis,  have  rendered  them- 
felves independent.  Each  of  thefe  two  provinces  formerly 
compofed  a diftindl  ftate  ; but  they  have  both  lately  been  re- 
duced under  the  foie  fovereignty  of  prince  Heraclius  of  the 
Kakhettian  dynafty.  The  ftate  of  Karduelia  and  Kakhetty 
borders  northwards  on  the  Kabarda,  eaftwards  on  Dagheftan 
and  Schirvan,  (which  fee  refpedlively,)  fouthwards  on  the 
Perfian  Armenia,  and  weftwards  on  Immeretia.  The  capi- 
tal is  Tefflis  (which  fee).  The  czar,  or  prince  Heraclius, 
who  is  celebrated  for  his  bravery  and  other  great  qualities,  as 
well  as  by  the  important  part  which  he  adled  during  the  dif- 
turbances  that  agitated  Perfta  after  the  death  of  Tamas  Kuli-  „ 
Khan,  fubmitted  in  the  year  1783  to  the  Ruffian  empire, 
thus  voluntarily  facrificing  an  independence  which  he  feemed 
to  have  fecured  by  his  exploits ; but  the  advantages  of  which 
were  richly  compenfated  in  the  protedlion  he  procured  by 
this  fubmiffion.  However,  notwithflanding  his  clofe  alliance 
with  Ruffia,  he  was  compelled  in  1787  to  renounce  his  con.- 
nedlion  with  it,  and  to  acknowledge  himfelf  tributary  to 
the  Porte  ; but  he  died  loon  afterwards.  Within  a few 
years  paft  the  Ruffian  intereft  revived,  and  prevailed  ; and 
in  February  1801,  Georgia  was  by  a public  ukafe  united  to 
that  empire.  The  Georgians  or  Gruiinians,  as  they  are  forne- 

times 
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times  called,  avoided  all  commixture  with  the  Tartars,  and 
have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  as  the  moll  numerous  and 
powerful  body  of  the  mountaineers  of  Caucafus,  now  for 
the  greateft  part  fubjedt  to  the  protecting  authority  of 
Ruffia.  The  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  \\  hen  it  was  one  king- 
dom, were  Chriftians,  but  fince  the  year  1639,  they  were 
blended  with  Mahometans  ; the  king  of  Perfia  having  con- 
quered and  divided  the  country  into  two  provinces  or  king- 
doms, and  having  obliged  the  people  to  embrace  the  Maho- 
metan religion.  But  iince  they  have  been  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Ruffia,  they  have  again  avowed  themfelves  Chrif- 
tians, following  in  part  the  rights  of  the  Armenian,  and  in 
part  thofe  of  the  Greek  church.  They  are  reprefented  as 
the  moll  traftable  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft.  The  Georgians 
excel  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  and  are  reputed  to  be  the  beft 
foldiers  in  Afia.  The  women  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
but  though  they  are  very  handfome  they  love  to  adorn  them- 
felves with  paint,  and  are  not  in  high  eftimation  for  their  mo- 
defty.  As  the  country  produces  itrongwine,  the  Georgians 
are  addidted  to  intoxication,  and  the  women,  as  well  as  the 
men,  indulge  freely  in  the  ufe  of  brandy.  The  men,  i t is 
faid,  have  no  virtue  but  courage  ; fathers  fell  their  children, 
and  fometimes  their  wives.  According  to  the  laws  of  war 
in  Turkey,  any  province  which  revolts  is  given  up  to  pillage, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  llavery.  In  confequence 
of  this  cuftom,  which  prevails  throughout  Afia,  Geoi-gia 
and  Circaffia  fupply  the  market  of  Conftantinople  with 
flaves  ; though  it  is  faid,  that  the  Circaffians  alone  have  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  bed  of  the  fultan.  This 
fupply  of  female  Haves  is  continually  furnifhed  by  the 
Lefgues  Tartars,  who,  fituated  between  the  Cafpian  and 
Black  feas,  between  Georgia  and  Circaffia,  are  perpetually 
at  war  with  thefe  two  provinces.  They  carry  over  to  the 
eaftern  coaftof  the  Black  fea  the  Haves  they  have  taken,  and 
fell  them  to  the  Turkiflt  merchants,  who  come  thither  at 
ftated  times  for  this  traffic.  The  inhabitants  of  this  fame 
coaft,  likewife,  feize  on  their  countrymen  in  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  and  fell  them  ; and  children  have  been  fome- 
times fold  by  their  parents.  See  Circassia. 

The  air  of  Georgia  is  dry,  very  warm  in  fummer,  and 
very  cold  in  winter.  Fine  weather  commences  in  the  snonth 
of  May,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  November.  The 
foil  is  extremely  fertile,  provided  the  ground  be  watered. 
The  bread  and  fruits  are  excellent  ; and  the  paftures  feed 
a great  number  of  cattle,  fat  and  lean.  The  game  is  of 
excellent  flavour,  and  the  wild  hogs  are  delicate.  The  in- 
habitants make  wine,  which  they  fell  into  Armenia  and  Per- 
fia, efpecially  to  Ifpahan,  for  the  king’s  table.  Silk  forms 
a conflderable  branch  of  trade  to  Erzerum  ; though  the  in- 
habitants are  unacquainted  with  the  beft  method  of  winding 
it.  In  this  province  there  are  only  four  conflderable  towns  ; 
v'rz.  Tefflis,  Gori,  Suren  and  Ali.  See  Persia. 

Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
fituated  between  310  and  35  ' N.  lat.  and  between  50  and  i6J 
W.  long.  ; extending  in  length  about  600  miles,  and  in 
breadth  250 ; and  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ; S.  by  Eaft  and  Weft  Floridas ; W.  by  the  river 
Miffifippi ; N.E.  and  N.  by  South  Carolina,  the  Tenneffee 
ftate,  or  by  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  South  Caro- 
lina. Its  population  is  eftimated,  by  the  cenfus  of  1790,  at 
82,548  perfons  ; of  whom  29,264  were  flaves  ; but  the  num- 
ber has  fince  been  much  augmented.  The  fettlement  of  a 
colony  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatarnaha  became 
the  fubjedt  of  contemplation  in  England  in  the  year  1732, 
with  a view  to  the  accommodation  of  poor  people  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  farther  fecurity  of  Carolina. 
The  benevolent  and  humane  propofed  to  raife  a fund  for  con- 
veying  indigent  emigrants  to  this  part  of  America,  free  of 
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expence.  Their  generous  project  was  encouraged  by  letters 
patent  obtained  from  his  majefty  George  II.  in  June  1732; 
and,  in  honour  of  the  king,  the  new  province  was  called 
“ Georgia.”  A corporation  was  eftabliffied  for  fettling  the 
colony,  which  was  to  be  feparated  from  Carolina  by  the 
Savannah  ; and  a large  fum  of  money  was  raifed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  carrying  the  liberal  and  humane  defign  into  execu- 
tion. General  Oglethorpe  was  feledled  for  conducing  the 
emigrants,  about  Ii6in  number,  to  their  new  abode ; and 
foon  after  their  arrival,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1 7 3 3 , they  marked  the  fpot,  on  which  Savannah  now  Hands, 
as  the  moft  proper  for  the  foundation  of  their  fettlement. 
Accordingly  they  proceeded  to  eredt  a fort,  and  a number 
ot  fmall  huts,  for  their  defence  and  accommodation.  A 
treaty  of  amity  was  concluded  between  the  fettlers  and  their 
neighbours,  the  Creek  Indians  ; and  various  regulations  were 
framed,  for  their  future  government.  The  number  of  new 
fettlers  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  from  Germany 
gradually  increafed  ; fo  that  in  the  courfe  of  three  years, 
Georgia  received  above  400  Britiffi  fubjedts,  and  about  170 
foreigners.  Afterwards  feveral  adventurers  from  Scotland, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  followed  their  countrymen,  and 
contributed  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  truftees  as  to  the 
permanence  and  profperity  of  the  colony.  Several  towns 
were  built,  and,  in  1739,  more  than  600  people  were  em- 
ployed in  trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs  and  Heins.  Never- 
thelefs,  in  1741,  the  Engliffi  government  received  informa- 
tion that  fcarcely  a fixth  part  remained  of  the  number  of  per- 
fons who  had  migrated  to  Georgia  ; and  thofe  that  continued 
were  fo  much  dilcouraged,  that  they  feemed  to  be  defirous 
of  fixing  in  a more  favourable  fituation.  It  was  thus  found 
that  the  fyftem  of  government,  which  had  been  formed  for 
this  colony,  was  highly  injudicious  and  altogether  inconfiftent 
with  its  profperity.  The  firft  ufe  which  the  proprietors  of 
Georgia  made  of  the  unlimited  powers  with  which  they  were 
invefted,  was  to  eftabliffi  a fyftem  of  legiflation  that  made 
them  abfolute  mailers,  not  only  of  the  police,  juftice,  and 
finances  of  the  country,  but  even  of  the  lives  and  eftates  of 
the  inhabitants.  As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to 
arife  in  other  colonies  from  large  poffeffions,  it  was  thought 
proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  family  only  50  acres  of 
land  ; which  they  were  not  permitted  to  mortgage,  or  to 
difpofe  of  by  will  to  their  female  iffue.  This  laft  regulation, 
however,  which  made  the  males  only  capable  of  inheritance, 
was  foon  aboliffied  ; but  other  reftridtions  of  a difeouraging 
nature  ftill  remained.  No  man  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
province  without  a licence.  If  any  of  the  lands  granted  by 
the  truftees  were  not  cultivated,  cleared,  and  fenced  round 
with  a wooden  fence,  or  pales  fix  feet  high,  within  18  years 
from  the  date  of  the  grant,  fuen  part  was  to  revert  to  the 
truftees  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  It  was  forbidden  to 
ufe  negroes,  to  import  rum,  and  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
without  a fpecial  licence  obtained  for  this  purpofe.  Under 
thefe  reftraints  the  province  languiflied,  and  the  people 
complained;  till  at  length  the  truftees,  in  the  year  1752, 
fin-rendered  their  charter  to  the  king,  and  it  was  made  a 
royal  government.  From  this  time,  till  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1763,  the  province  ftruggled  under  many  difficulties  ; 
arifing  from  the  want  of  credit  with  friends,  and  from  the 
frequent  moleftations  of  enemies.  The  good  effedls  of  this 
peace  were  fenfibly  felt,  and  its  annual  exports,  which  in 
1752  amounted  to  no  more  than  about  1 0,00c/.  fterling, 
were  very  much  augmented  ; and  its  population  and  agricul- 
ture proportionally  increafed  ; though  under  fome  checks  and 
interruptions  from  difputes  and  wars  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
But  fince  a treaty  of  peace  and  friendffiip  with  the  Creek 
nation  was  concluded  in  1790,  the  ftate  of  Georgia  has  been 
rapidly  advancing  in  every  kind  of  improvement. 
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Since  the  revolution,  Georgia  lias  been  divided  into  coun- 
ties, ccrmprehended  under  two  diftri&s,  viz-  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower  5 the  former  includes  15  counties,  viz.  Montgomery, 
Wafliington,  Hancock,  Greene,  Franklin,  Oglethorpe, 
Elbert,  Wilkes,  Lincoln,  Warren,  Jefferfon,  Jackfon, 
Bullock,  Columbia,  and  Richmond  ; the  latter  contains  nine 
counties,  viz.  Camden,  Glynn,  Liberty,  Chatham,  Bryan, 
M‘Intoffi,  Effingham,  Scriven,  and  Burke.  The  principal 
towns  are  Auguila,  formerly  the  feat  of  government,  Sa- 
vannah, the  former  capital  of  the  ftate,  Sunbury,  Brunfwick, 
Frederica,  Wafliington,  and  Louifville,  which  is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Hate,  and  where  its  records  are  depofited.  The 
principal  rivers  which  water  Georgia,  are  Savannah,  which 
feparates  it  from  South  Carolina,  Ogeechee,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  former,  and  Alatamaha,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  others.  Beiides  thefe  and  their  numerous  branches,  we 
might  mention  Turtle  river,  Little  Sitilla,  Great  Sitilla, 
Crooked  river,  and  St.  Mary’s,  which  forms  a part  of  the 
fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  rivers  in  the 
middle  and  weftern  parts,  belonging  to  the  “ Georgia  Weft- 
ern territory,’’  will  be  noticed  in  another  place.  All  thefe 
rivers  contain  a plentiful  fupply  of  various  forts  of  fiffi,  as 
:rock,  mullet,  whiting,  (had,  trout,  drum,  bafs,  cat  fiffi, 
■whiting,  brim  and  flurgeon  % and  the  bays  and  lagoons  afford 
oyrters,  and  other  ffiell  fiffi.  The  chief  lake,  or  marffi,  in 
this  ftate,  is  Ekanfanoka,  called  by  fome  Ouaquaphenogaw, 
which  is  300  miles  in  circumference-  The  eaftern  part  of  the 
ftate,  between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers 
Savannah  and  St.  Mary’s,  comprehending  a tract  of  country 
more  than  120  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  50  to  80  E. 
and  W.,  is  level  without  a hill  or  Hone.  At  the  diftance  of 
about  40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea-board,  or  falt-marffi,  the 
land  gradually  rifes  to  mountains.  The  vaft  chain  of  the 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian  mountains  terminates  in  Georgia, 
60  miles  S.  of  its  northern  boundary.  From  the  bafe  of  this 
mountain  fpreads  a widely  extended  plain,  of  the  richeft 
foil,  and  in  a latitude  and  climate  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  moil  productions  either  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  or  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  In  the  low  country,  near  the  rice  Iwamps, 
bilious  complaints  and  fevers  are  very  general  during  the 
months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September ; and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  this  lickly  feafon,  the  rich  planters,  with  their 
families,  remove  either  to  the  fea-iflands  or  to  a more  elevated 
fituation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  In  the  winter  and 
fpring,  pleurilies,  peripneumonies,  and  other  inflammatory 
diforders,  produced  by  colds,  are  common,  and  frequently 
fatal.  The  winters  in  Georgia,  however,  are  mild  and  plea- 
fant  ; fnowr  is  feldom  feen,  nor  is  vegetation  interrupted  by 
fevere  frofts.  In  the  hilly  country,  commencing  about  50 
miles  in  fome  parts,  and  in  others  about  100  miles  from  the 
fea,  the  air  is  pure  and  falubrious,  and  the  water  good  and 
abundant.  From  June  to  September  the  mercury  in  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer  fluftuates  from  76°  to  90  ; and  in  winter 
from  40°  to  6o°.  The  moft  prevailing  winds  are  S.W.  and  E.; 
and  in  winter  N.W.  The  E.  vvindjis  warmeft  in  winter  and 
eooleft  in  fummer ; the  S.  wind  in  fummer  and  autumn  is 
damp,  fultry,  and  infalubrious.  In  the  S.E.  parts  of  the 
ftate,  the  trade  winds  impart  their  agitation  to  the  atmofphere, 
and  ferve  to  purify  and  meliorate  it.  In  the  lowlands  rice  is 
cultivated  ; and  in  the  interior  and  hilly  parts,  wheat  and 
Indian  corn,  and  the  other  productions  common  to  the 
northern  ftates,  are  the  objects  of  agricultural  attention. 
Rice  is  at  prefent  the  ftaple  commodity  of  this  ftate  ; and 
the  other  chief  articles  of  produce  are  tobacco,  wheat  and 
indigo.  Georgia  alfo  yields  cotton,  filk,  corn,  potatoes, 
oranges,  figs,  olives,  pomegranates,  &c.  The  forefts  confift 
of  oak,  hickory,  mulberry,  pine,  cedar,  &c.  The  whole 
»oaft  is  bordered  with  iflands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Skid- 
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away,  Waflaw,  Offabaw,  St.  Catherines,  Sapelo,  Frederica, 
Jekyl,  Cumberland,  &c.  Thefe  iflands  are  furrounded  by 
navigable  creeks,  between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a 
large  extent  of  falt-marffi  at  a medium  four  or  five 
miles  broad,  fronting  the  whole  ftate,  and  interfefted  with 
creeks,  which  admit  a general  inland  navigation,  between 
the  iflands  and  the  main  land,  from  the  N.E.  to  the  S.E. 
corners  of  the  ftate.  The  entrances  of  rivers  flowing 
between  thefe  iflands,  form  capacious  harbours  from  three  to 
eight  miles  broad  ; communicating  with  each  other  by 
parallel  fait  creeks.  The  iflands  in  their  natural  ftate  are 
covered  with  pine,  oak,  hickory,  live  oak,  and  red  cedar. 
The  foil,  is  grey,  formed  by  a mixture  of  fand  and  black 
mould  ; and  a confiderable  part  of  it  is  very  rich,  and  yields, 
by  cultivation,  good  crops  of  indigo,  corn,  cotton,  and  po- 
tatoes. The  foil  of  the  main  land,  adjoining  the  marffies  and 
creeks,  refembles  that  of  the  iflands ; except  that,  which 
borders  on  the  creeks  and  river  that  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  which  furniffies  the  valuable  rice 
fwamps.  The  foil  between  the  rivers,  at  a greater  diftance, 
changes  from  a grey  to  red  colour  ; and  ftill  more  remotely', 
into  the  mulatto  kind,  confiding  of  a black  and  red  earth. 
This  fort  of  land  is  generally  ftrong,  and  yields  large  crops  of 
wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  &c.  This  foil  is  fucceeded  by 
another,  nearly  black,  and  very  rich.  This  fucceffion  of 
different  foils  is  uniform  and  regular,  intermixed  with  occa- 
fional  veins  of  different  forts  ; and  ffretches,  in  the  order 
above-mentioned,  acrofs  this  ftate  nearly  parallel  with  the 
fea-coaft,  and  extends  through  the  feveral  ftates,  nearly  in 
the  fame  direftion,  to  the  banks  of  Hudfon  river.  The  cul- 
ture of  cotton  is  now  fo  much  an  obje&  of  attention  in  this 
ftate  as  to  afford  a reafonable  expeftation,  that  the  ftates  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  may,  in  a few  years,  be  able  to 
raife  more  than  jo  millions  of  pounds  annually  for  exporta- 
tion. With  proper  attention,  moft  of  the  tropical  fruits  would 
flourifti  in  this  ftate.  The  fouth-weftern  part  of  this  ftate, 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  E.  and  W.  Florida,  will,  it  is 
conjeftured,  at  fome  future  period,  become  the  vineyard  of 
America.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  rice,  tobacco, 
indigo,  fago,  lumber,  naval  ftores,  leather,  deer  (kins, 
fnake  root,  myrtle  and  bees  wax,  corn,  and  live  flock. 
The  value,  in  fterling  money,  of  the  exports  of  Georgia,  in 
the  year  1755,  w'as  15,744/.;  in  1772,  121,677/.  ; in  1791, 
value  in  dollars,  491,472;  in  1792,  458,973;  in  1793, 
501,383;  in  1794,  676,154;  in  1796,  950,158;  and  in 
1801,  1,854,951.  In  1790,  the  tonnage  employed  in  this 
ftate  was  28,540,  and  the  number  of  American  feamen  was 
11,225.  Iu  return  for  her  exports,  Georgia  receives  Weft 
India  goods,  teas,  wines,  clothing,  and  dry  goods  of  all 
kinds  : from  the  northern  ftates,  cheefe,  fiffi,  potatoes, 

apples,  cyder,  and  (hoes.  The  imports  and  exports  are 
principally  to  and  from  Savannah,  which  has  a fine  harbour, 
and  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  ftate. 

The  difpofition  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  collefted 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  very  much  diverfified  ; 
they  are  charged  with  indolence,  which  is  attributed  partly 
to  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  climate,  and  partly  to  the  want  of 
motives,  neceffary  for  exerting  induftry  ; they  are  praifed  for 
their  friendlinefs  and  hofpitality  to  ftrangers.  Their  diver- 
fions  are  dancing,  horfe-racing,  cock-fighting,  and  chiefly 
hunting.  They  are  reproached  with  an  addi&ednefs  to 
gaming. 

The  different  religious  fedls  of  this  ftate  are  Baptifis, 
Methodifts,  Prefbyterians,  Epifcopalians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Quakers,  and  Jews.  The  two  iirft  are  the  moft  numerous, 
and  inhabit  the  upper  part  of  the  ftate.  The  Epifcopalians 
and  Prefbyterians  are  about  equal  in  number  ; and  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Jews  have  each  of  them  one  church.  The  civil 
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conflitution  of  Georgia  was  adopted  and  ratified  by  a con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  people,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1789,  and  is  formed  upon  a plan  fimilar  to  the  federal  con- 
llitution  of  the  United  States.  All  legiflative  power  is 
veiled  in  two  diftinft  branches,  a fenate  and  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives, both  chofen  by  the  people  at  large,  and  Ityled 
the  General  Affembly.  The  members  of  the  fenate  are 
chofen  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  thofe  of  the  houfe 
of  reprefentatives  are  chofen  annually.  The  fenate  co.ifills  of 
one  memberfrom  each  county,  and  the  houfeof  reprefentatives 
of  thirty-four  members.  The  executive  power  is  veiled  in  the 
hands  of  a governor,  who  holds  his  office  during  two  years. 
Freedom  of  the  prefs  and  trial  by  jury  ffiall  remain  inviolate, 
and  all  perfons  ffiall  be  entitled  to  the  writ  of  “ habeas  cor- 
pus.” All  perlons  lhall  have  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion,  without  being  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  fupport 
of  any  religious  profellion  but  their  own.  In  each  county 
a fuperior  court  is  holden  twice  in  every  year,  in  which  all 
caules,  civil  and  criminal,  ffiall  be  tried,  thofe  excepted,  which 
may  be  fubjeft  to  the  federal  court,  or  fuch  as  may  by  law 
be  referred  to  inferior  jurifdiftions.  The  judges  of  the  fupreir.e 
court,  and  the  attorney-general,  ffiall  have  a falary  ellablilh- 
ed  by  law  ; and  hold  their  commiffion  for  three  years.  In 
the  adminillration  of  jultice,  this  Hate  is  divided  into  two 
diftrifts,  called  the  upper  and  lower  circuit ; and  there  are 
only  two  judges  appointed  to  fit  in  the  fuperior  court ; each 
of  thefe  judges  being  appointed  to  try  caufes  in  each  circuit. 
Befides  the  fuperior  court,  there  is  an  inferior  court,  a 
court  of  common  pleas  eilabliilied  in  each  county,  which 
fits  twice  in  a year,  with  five  judges,  appointed  by  the  le- 
gislators. The  county  courts  have  a jurifdiftion  of  crimi- 
nal caules,  which  can  be  tried  only  in  the  fuperior  court. 
Befides  thefe  there  are  the  fherifPs  court,  and  courts  held  by 
the  jullices  ol  the  peace,  in  every  part  of  the  Hate.  The 
literature  of  this  ilate,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  gra- 
dually advancing  towards  higher  degrees  of  improvement. 
For  this  purpofe  a college  is  infiituted  at  Louifville,  with 
liberal  endowments  ; and  in  fubordination  to  this  it  is  propo- 
poled  to  found  academies  in  every  county  of  the  Hate. 
Thisintlitutionisdenom-nated  the  “ Univerfity  of  Georgia.” 
The  funds  for  its  fupport  confift  of  about  50,000  acres  of 
valuable  land,  together  with  nearly  6000/.  Herling  in  bonds, 
houfes,  and  town  lots  in  Augufla.  Other  property  alfo,  to 
the  amount  of  1000/.,  has  been  fet  apart  in  each  county  for 
erecting  and  furniffiing  their  refpeftive  academies.  The  fund 
originally  defigned  to  fupport  the  literary  orphan  fchool, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  a few  miles  S.  of 
Savannah,  confifi  chiefly  of  rice  plantations  and  negroes. 
On  the  death  of  the  countefs  of  Huntingdon,  to  whom  Mr. 
Whitfield  bequeathed  this  property  as  truflee,  the  legiflature, 
in  the  year  1792,  paffed  a law,  vefling  it  in  thirteen  com- 
miffioners,  with  power  to  carry  Mr.  Whitfield’s  original  de- 
fign  into  execution  ; and  in  compliment  to  the  countefs,  the 
feminary  is  denominated  “ Huntingdon  college.” 

The  middle  parts  of  this  Hate  are  inhabited  by  the  Muf- 
kogee  or  Creek  Indians,  the  moH  numerous  tribe  of  Indians 
within  the  United  States.  See  Creeks. 

The  “ Georgia  Weflern  Territory”  confifls  of  an  ex- 
tenlive  traft  of  land,  a principal  part  of  which  belongs  to, 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  Creek,  Chaftaw,  Chickafaw,  and 
Cherokee  nations  of  Indians.  It  is  waffied  by  the  Miffifippi 
river  on  the  wefl,  and  may  be  coniidered  as  extending  eall- 
ward  as  far  as  the  Appalachicola  and  Flint  rivers.  It  is 
interfefted  by  a great  number  of  Hreams,  which  run  in 
every  direfticn ; the  principal  are  the  Yazoo,  and  Loofa 
Chitto,  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Miffifippi, 
Pearl,  Pafcagoula,  Mobille,  Alibama,Tombeekkee,  Efcam- 
bia,  and  Chatta  Hatcha,  which  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico; 
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and  theTenneffee  Bend,  with  Chuccamaga  river,  which  falls 
into  it  from  the  fouth-eall,  water  its  northern  part.  Twenty 
millions  of  acres  of  this  territory  was  fold  in  confequence  of 
an  aft  of  the  legiflature,  paffed  in  1 795,  to  certain  companies  ; 
and  the  purchafe  money,  amounting  to  500,000  dollars, 
was  paid  into  the  Hate  treafury.  This  land  was  afterwards 
fold  at  an  advanced  price,  by  the  original  purchafers,  to 
various  perfons,  principally  of  the  middle  and  eaffern  Hates. 
This  tranfaftion  produced  a great  degree  of  difcoatent  ; 
but  the  ferment  ha3  fince  fublided  ; and  the  termination  of 
the  difpute  has  been  a general  fatisfaftion  on  the  part  of 
the  purchafers,  that  the  difcordant  proceedings  of  the  legif- 
lature canr.ot  affect  their  title,  which  they  conceive  to  b» 
good  againil  all  claims  on  the  part  of  Georgia.  Morfe. 

Georgia,  New,  or  South  Georgia,  an  ifland  in  the 
South  Atlantic  ocean,  difeovered  by  La  Roche  in  1675, 
feen  by  Mr.Guyot,  in  the  fliip  Lion,  in  1 756,  and  more  parti- 
cularly deferibed  by  captain  Cook,  who  explored  it  with  atten- 
tion in  1 775,  deferibed  its  extent  andtrue  poiition,  and  named 
it  Georgia,  in  honour  of  his  majeffy.  It  is  fituated  between 
53°  57'  and  54"  571  S.  lat.,  and  between  38'  13'  and  35°  34' 
W.  long.  It  extends  S.  E.  by  E.  and  N.  W.  by  W.,  and 
in  that  direftion  is  3 1 leagues  long,  and  its  greateff  breadth 
is  about  10  leagues.  It  feems  to  abound  with  bays  and  har- 
bours, efpecially  on  the  N.E.  coaff  ; but  they  are  rendered 
inacceffible  for  the  greateff  part  of  the  year  by  the  vail 
quantity  of  ice  ; or,  at  leall,  it  muff  be  dangerous  lying 
in  them,  on  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice-cliffs, 
by  which  the  coaff  is  bounded,  and  which  rife  up  perpen- 
dicularly in  maffes  of  very  conflderable  elevation.  When 
thefe  fail  they  float  about  in  the  fea  like  detached  iflands, 
and  in  falling  make  a noife  like  that  of  a difcliarged  can- 
non. The  inner  parts  of  the  country  exhibit  an  appear- 
ance no  lefs  favage  and  horrible  than  the  coaff.  The 
rocks  raifed  their  lofty  fummits,  till  they  were  loft  in  the 
clouds,  and  the  vallies  lay  covered  with  everlafting  fnow. 
The  lands,  or  rather  rocks,  bordering  on  the  fea  coaff,  were 
not  covered  with  fnow  like  the  inland  parts.  The  rocks- 
feemedto  contain  iron.  They  are  ofblackifli  horizontal  Hate, 
probably  approaching  to  hornblende.  Not  a tree  was  to  be 
feen,, nor  a ffirub  even  big  enough  to  make  a tooth-pick 
The  only  vegetation  that  could  be  feen  was  that  of  a coarfe 
ftrong-biaded  grafs  growing  in  tufts,  wild  burnet,  and  a plant 
like  mofs,  which  fprung  from  the  rocks.  Seals  or  fea-bears 
were  numerous,  but  fmaller  than  thofe  at  Staten  Land.  Seve- 
ral flocks  of  penguins  of  a large  fize  were  obferved,  and  be- 
fides thefe,  the  oceanic  birds  were  albatroffes,  common  gulls, 
and  that  fort  called  by  Cook  Port  Egmont  hens,  terns, 
ffiags,  divers,  the  new  white  bird,  and  a ftnall  bird  like 
thofe  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  called  yellow  birds, 
which  were  found  to  be  moil  delicious  food.  All  the  land 
birds  that  were  feen  confifted  of  a few  fmall  larks  ; but  our 
navigators  found  no  quadrupeds.  The  dung  of  one.  was 
feen,  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  a fox  or  an  animal  of  that 
kind.  On  the  whole  coaff  our  voyagers  obferved  neither  a 
river  nor  a ftream  of  frefli  water.  They  thought  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  country  has  no  perennial  iprings  ; and 
that  the  interior  parts,  as  being  much  elevated,  never  enjoy 
heat  enough  to  melt  the  fnow  ir,  fuch  quantities  as  to  pro- 
duce a river  or  ftream  of  water.  The  coaff  alone  rcceivab 
warmth  fufficient  to  melt  the  fnow,  and  this  only  on  the 
N.  E.  fide  ; for  the  other,  befides  being  expofed  to  the  cold 
foutli  winds,  is  in  a great  degree  deprived  of  the  fun’s  rays 
by  the  uncommon  height  of  the  mountains.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  our  navigators  to  Georgia,  they  firft  difeovered 
an  ifland  in  S.  lat.  54°  and  W.  long.  38°  23',  which  was 
called  “ Willis’s  ifland,”  which  was  a high  rock  of  no  great 
extent : eaft  of  this,1  between  it  and  the  main,  they  obferv- 
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ed  another  island,  to  which,  on  account  of  the  number  of  birds 
they  faw  upon  it,  they  gave  the  name  of  “Bird  I hand." 
This  ifland  is  of  larger  extent  than  the  former,  lies  clofe  to 
the  N.  E.  point  of  the  main  land,  which  was  called  “ Cape 
North.”  After  having  cleared  the  paffage  between  theie 
two  iflands,  they  purfued  their  coafting  voyage  to  “ Cape 
Bailer,”  and  at  length  arrived  at  a bay,  which  they  deno- 
minated “ PoiTeffion  bay,”  fituated  in  S.  lat.  54.  5'.  W. 
long.  37°  18',  u leagues  E.  of  Cape  North.  The  land  in 
which  this  bay  lies,  was  at  fir  ft  judged  to  be  part  of  a 
great  continent  7 but  upon  coalting  round  the  whole  coun- 
try, it  was  found  to  be  an  ifland,  about  70  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit. Between  this  bay  and  Cape  Buller  lies  the  “ Bay  of 
Ifles,”  fo  named  on  account  of  feveral  fmall  ifles  lying  in  and 
before  it.  The  next  projecting  point  was  called  “ Cape 
Saunders,”  and  beyond  this  is  a large  bay,  which  was 
named  “Cumberland  Bay.”  The  next  projecting  lend,  which 
was  an  ifland  appearing  to  be  the  -extremity  of  the  coalt 
to  the  cad,  war,  called  “ Cape  Charlotte,”  and  on  the  well 
fide  of  it  lay  a bay,  which  was  named  the  “ Royal  Bay,'1 
the  W.  point  of  it  being  called  “ Cape  George.”  Thefe 
two  capes  are  diftant  from  each  other  fix  leagues.  The 
ifland  above  mentioned,  diiiant  in  the  direction  of  S.  byE. 
eight  leagues  from  Cape  Charlotte,  was  denominated 
“ Cooper’s  Iile,”  which  is  a rock  of  confiderable  height, 
about  live  miles  in  circuit,  and  one  mile  from  the  main. 
The  coall  between  them  forms  a large  bay,  named  “ Sand- 
wich Bay.”  At  Cooper’s  Ifle  the  main  coall  takes  a S.  W. 
direction  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  five  leagues  to  a point 
which  Capt.  Cook  called  Cape  Difappointment.  Off  this 
are  three  fmall  ifles,  the  fouthernmoft  of  which  is  green,  low, 
and  flat,  and  lying  one  league  from  the  Cape.  Advancing 
towards  the  S.  W.,  land  opened  beyond  the  Cape,  which 
proved  to  bean  ifland,  and  was  called  “ Pickcrfgill  ifland.” 
In  failing  round  this  ifland,  our  navigators  were  almo it  con- 
tinually involved  in  a thick  milt,  which  led  them  to  appre- 
hend that  they  might  be  furrounded  with  dangerous  rocks. — 
Cook’s  Second  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 

Georgia,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  the  ffate  of  Ver- 
mont and  county  of  Franklin,  containing  1068  inhabitants. 
It  is  fituated  on  lake  Champlain,  oppoiite  to  the  north  end 
of  South  Hero  ifland,  and  joins  Milton  on  the  fo  nth  and  St. 
Alban’s  on  the  north.  The  river  La  Moille  traverfes  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  this  townlhip. 

Georgia,  Gulf  of,  a large  gulf  of  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  between  the  continent  of  North  America  and  Quadra 
and  Vancouver’s  ifland;  about  120  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth ; the  breadth  varying  from  6 to  20  miles.  It 
contains  feveral  chillers  of  iflands,  and  branches  off  into  a 


great  Humber  of  canals,  molt  or  all  which  were  examined  by 
Capt.  Vancouver  and  his  officers. 

GEORGIAN  Planet,  or  C-eorgium  Sirius,  in 
AJlronomy , the  name  given  by  Dr.  Hcrfcnel,  the  dif- 
covercr,  to  the  feventh  primary  planet  of  the  folar  fyftem. 
It  is  now  generally  known,  particularly  on  the  continent, 
by  the  name  ot  Uranus. 

This  planet  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Plerfchel  on  the  13th 
March,  1781.  It  is  fuppofed  that  other  altronomers  have 
obferved  it,  and  inferted  it  in  their  catalogues  as  a fixed 
liar.  But  Dr.  Herfchcl,  when  he  firft  faw  it,  was  ffruck  with 
its  appearance,  which  feemed  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
neighbouring  fmall  (tars.  He  happened  to  be  accidentally  en- 
gaged in  examining  the  fmall  ffafs  near  the  feet  of  Gemini, 
and  he  obferved  one  confiderably  larger  than  the  reft,  but 
it  not  being  quite  fo  brilliant,  he  fufpedted  that  it  might 
be  a comet  ; in  confequencc  of  which  he  obferved  it  with 
different  magnifying  powers,  from  227,  with  which  he  dif- 
eovered it,  to  2010,  and  found  that  its  apparent  magnitude 
increafed  in  proportion,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  fixed  liars.  He  therefore  meafured  its  diltance  from 
lome  of  the  neighbouring  fixed  liars,  and  comparing  its  dil - 
tance  for  feveral  nights  lie  found  that  it  moved  at  the 
rate  of  about  z\"  in  an  hour.  Dr.  Herfcliel  wrote  im- 
mediately to  the  Royal  Society,  that  other  altronomers 
might  join  in  obferving  it ; upon  which  it  was  found  and 
obierved  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  who  alrnoit  immediately  de- 
clared that  he  iulpedted  it  to  be  a planet ; and  on  April  1, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  this-  difeovery  to  the  aftronomers  at 
Paris,  fo  that  it  was  foon  obferved  by  all  the  altronomers 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Lexell  was  then  in  England,  and  applied 
himielf  to  compute  the  orbit  upon  the  fuppofition  that  it  was 
a comet ; he  therefore,  according  to  the  ufual  manner  in 
fuch  a caie,  fuppofed  the  orbit  to  be  a parabola,-  and  af- 
ftimed  feveral  perihelion  diltances,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16, 
and  18  times  the  earth’s  diltance  from  the  fun,  and  found 
that  any  perihelion  diltance  between  14  and  18,  would 
anfwer  very  well  to  the  obfervations.  Bofcovich  printed 
a memoir  on  the  fubject,  in  which  he  (hewed  that  there 
were  four  different  parabolas  in  which  a body  might  move, 
and  yet  the  computed  places  would  agree  with  the  obfer- 
vations which  had  then  been  made.  Other  altronomers, 
however,  found  that  a circular  orbit,  whofe  radius  was 
about  18  times  the  diltance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth, 
would  agree  better  with  the  obfervations ; and  con- 
firmed Dr.  Mafkelyrie’s  opinion  that  ‘it  was  a planet. 
Upon  the  fuppofition,  therefore,  of  a circular  orbit,  M.  de  la 
Lande  proceeded  to  inveftignte  its  magnitude  from  the 
following  obfervations.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Roy.  des  Sci.  177 y. 


Time  of  obfervation 

April  25,  1781, 
at  9 47' 

July  31,  1781, 
at  15"  33' 

Dec.  12,  1781, 
at  jo11  10' 

Right  afeenfion  obferved 

2'  250  151  27" 

3s  10  7 ' 49' 

3s  i°  25'  31" 

North  declination  obferved 

23  35  34 

23  40  25 

23  42  47 

Longitude ........... 

2 25  39  17 

3 127 

3 1 16  28 

Latitude,  north 

11  36 

12  24 

14  54 

Nutation  in  longitude 

4-  10 

+ 8 

+ 7 

Aberration  in  longitude 

4-  19 

+ 21 

- 18 

Sun’s  longitude  from  the  mean  equinox 

1 5 58  53 

4 9 7 M 

CO 

to 

w 

to 

►-I 

0 

Log.  of  the  fun’s  diltance 

0.003 196 

0.006272 

9.992993 

From 
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From  thefe  data,  M.  de  la  Lande  calculated  the  elements 
©f  a circular  orbit ; but  it  having  been  found  that  the 
motion  did  not  agree  with  any  poffible  circle,  it  became 
neceffary  to  calculate  the  elements  of  an  elliptic  orbit. 
When  a fufficient  number  of  oppositions  had  been  obferved 
for  this  purpofe,  profeffor  Robifon  of  Edinburgh  undertook 
this  invelligation,  a full  account  of  which  is'  given  in 
Edinb.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  1788.  The  obfervations  on  which 
this  invelligation  is  founded  are  as  follows  : 


True  Time  at  Edinburgh. 

Longitude. 

N.  lat. 

Dec.  21,  1781,  if  44'  33' 
26,  1782,  8 56  56 

31,  1783,  0 46  24 

Jan.  3,  1785,  17  28  56 

8,  1786,  10  39  31 

3s  0"  52'  ii'' 
3 5 20  29 

3 9 5°  52 

3 14  23  2 

3 18  57  5 

if  7" 
1 8 56 
22  10 
25  40 
28  52 

4' 


years 


{" 


From  which 
Mean  ditlance 
Eccentricity 
Periodic  time 

Mean  anomaly  at  the  5th  oppofition 
Long,  of  aphelion')  forepochDec 
Long,  of  the  node  J 31,  1783. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit 
Equation  of  the  centre  3 

The  elements,  as  given  by  La  Place,  are  as  follows  : 

Years.  Days.  IlourS.  Min.  Sccon  !s. 
Sidereal  revol.  - - 84  29 

Semi  maj.  axis  or  mean  dillance 
Proportion  of  eccentricity  of  femi  maj.  1 
axis  for  beginning  of  1750  - - j 

Secular  variation  ( — indicates  diminu-  ) 
tion)  -----  j 


the  following  elements  were  obtained  : 

O 

19.08247 

0.9006 

s3-359 
o°  3 2 1 51" 

23  9 5 1 
12  46  14 
o 46  25 
26  56  6 


0.0 


19.183620 

0.046683 

- 0.000026228 


Deg.  Min. 
228  33 

l66 


36 

4 

46 


72 


Sec. 

53  6 

48.8 

6 1 

26.0 

3° 

52.8 
16.2 


Mean  longitude  at  beginning  of  1 730 
Long,  of  perihelion  1750 
Sidereal  and  fecular  motion  of  perihe-! 

lion  -----  j" 

Inclination  of  orbit  to  ecliptic  1730 
Secular  variation  of  inclination  of  orbit! 

to  true  ecliptic  • * * J 

Long,  of  afeending  node  on  ecliptic! 

1750  - - - - - j 

Sidereal  and  fecular  motion  of  node  on  I 
true  ecliptic  J 

The  diameter  of  this  planet  is  about  4^  times  that  of  the 
earth,  or  35,1 12  Englifh  miles  nearly.  When  feen  from  the 
earth,  its  apparent  diameter,  or  the  angle  which  it  fub- 
tends  at  the  eye,  is  3 ".5,  and  its  mean  diameter,  as  feen  from 
the  fun,  is  4".  As  the  diflance  of  the  Georgian  from  the 
fun  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Saturn,  it  can  fcarcely  be 
diftinguilhed  by  the  naked  eye.  When  the  Iky  however  is 
ferene,  it  appears  like  a fixed  liar  of  the  fixth  magnitude  with 
ablueifh  white  light,  a id  a brilliancy  between  that  of  Venus 
a id  the  Moon  ; but  with  a power  of  200  or  300,  its  dife  is 
viable  and  well  defined.  Its  arc  of  retrogradation  is  3 36', 
and  the  duration  of  its  retrograde  motion  1 5 1 days. 

This  planet  is  accompanied  by  fix  fatellites,  all  of  them 
difeovered  likewife  by  Dr.  Herfchel.  The  two  firft,  which 
he  Lw  for  the  firft  time  in  the  month  of  Jan.  1787,  proved 
afterwards  to  be  the  fecond  and  fourth,  the  others  were  dif- 
eovered fome  few  years  later. 

The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  attending  thefe  fatel- 
lites is,  that  they  move  in  a retrograde  direftion,  and  revolve 


in  orbits  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  the  other  fatellites,  which  phenomenon  is  extreme- 
ly difeouraging  when  we  attempt  to  form  any  hypotheses 
relative  to  the  original  caufe  of  the  planetary  motions. 

According  to  La  Place,  if  we  take  for  unity  the  femidia- 
meterof  the  planet,  equal  to  1 '.9,  fuppofed  feen  at  the  mean 
diflance  of  the  planet  trom  the  fun,  the  diflance  of  its  fatel- 
lites will  be  as  follows  : 

I.  13.120 

II.  17.022 

III.  19.845 

IV.  22.752 

V.  45.507 

VI.  91.008 

And  the  duration  of  their  fidereal  revolutions 


D. 

Days. 

hrs. 

min. 

fee. 

I. 

5.8<>26 

5 

21 

25 

20 

II. 

8.7068 

8 

16 

57 

47 

III. 

10.961 1 

10 

23 

2 

47 

IV. 

1 3-4559 

13 

10 

56 

29 

V. 

38.0750 

38 

1 

48 

0 

VI. 

107.6944 

107 

16 

39. 

5 6 

La  Place 

conceives  that  the 

firft  live  fat  el  lit 

:es  of 

the  ( 

gian  may  be  retained  in  their  orbits  by  the  adlion  of  its 
equator,  and  the  fixth  by  the  action  of  the  interior  fatellites  ; 
hence  he  concludes  that  the  planet  revolves  about  an  axis 
very  little  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and  that  the  time  of  its 
diurnal  rotation  cannot  be  much  lefs  than  that  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn. 

Ufe  of  the  Tables. — The  general  conftrudlion  of  this 
kind  of  tables  will  be  explained  under  Planet.  The  man- 
ner of  calculating  the  mean  longitude  of  the  planet  is  as  fol- 
lows. Vince’s  Aftror.omy,  vol.  iii. 

From  Table  I.  take  out  the  mean  longitude,  the  aphelion, 
and  node,  together  with  the  arguments  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V., 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  place  them  in  an  horizontal  line. 
But  if  the  given  year  be  not  found  in  that  table,  take  the 
neareil  year  preceding  the  given  year  as  an  epoch,  and  take 
out  as  before. 

Under  which,  from  Table  II.  place  the  mean  motion  in 
longitude  of  the  aphelion  and  node,  with  the  arguments  un- 
fwering  to  the  number  of  years  elapfed  fince  the  epoch,  to 
the  given  year. 

Under  thefe  write  down  (Table  III.)  the  mean  motions 
of  the  fame,  for  the  given  month. 

Under  thefe  write  down  (Table  IV.)  the  mean  motions  of 
the  fame,  for  the  given  day  of  the  month. 

Under  thefe  write  down  (Table  V.)  the  mean  motions  of 
the  fame,  for  hours  and  minutes. 

Add  together  the  numbers  in  the  feveral  columns,  reject- 
ing twelve  ligns,  or  any  multiples  thereof,  if  they  occur ; 
and  in  the  arguments,  rejecting  10,000  in  the  arguments  IV„ 
VI.,  and  rcoo  in  the  arguments  II.,  111.,  V.,  VII. , VIII., 
or  any  multiples  thereof,  and  you  get  the  mean  longitude, 
the  aphelion,  and  node,  and  the  arguments  for  the  given 
time. 

'From  the  mean  longitude  of  the  Georgian  fubtraCt  the 
longitude  of  the  aphelion,  and  you  have  argument  L,  or 
mean  anomaly. 

With  argument  I.  take  out  the  equation  of  the  orbit  in 
Table  VI.,  together  with  the  lecular  variation,  with  their 
proper  ligns,  except  the  time  be  before  1.780,  in  which  cafe 
the  fecular  variation  is  to  be  taken  out  with  a contrary  fjgn„ 
making  a proportion  for  the  minutes  and  feconds  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  you  firft  get  the  equation  ; and  doing  the  fame 
for  the  fecular  variation,  you  get  the  fecular  variation  ; then 
fay,  100  : the  number  of  years  from  1780  to  the  given  time 

S 2 fecu- 
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: : fecular  variation  above  found  : fecular  variation  required. 
Before  1780  the  fecular  variation  mull  be  taken  with  a fign 
contrary  to  that  found  in  the  table.  With  argument  II. 
take  out  the  equation  in  Table  VII. j making  a proportion  in 
this  and  in  the  following  equations,  for  the  intermediate 
numbers  of  the  arguments.  With  argument  III.,  take  out 
the  equation  in  Table  VIII.  With  argument  IV.  take  Out 
the  equation  in  Table  IX.  With  argument  V.  take  out  the 
equation  in  Table  X.  With  argument  VJ.  take  out  the 
equation  in  Table  XI.  With  argument  VII.  take  out  the 
equation  in  Table  XII.  With  argument  VIII.  take  out  the 
equation  in  Table  XIII.  Take  the  fum  of  all  thefe  equa- 
tions, regard  being  had  to  the  figns  of  the  fir  ft  equation,  and 
of  the  fecular  variation,  the  figns  of  the  others  being  pofitive  ; 
and  from  it  fubtracl  7'  20",  and  you  get  the  value  of  thefe 
eight  equations  ; and  this  applied  with  its  proper  fign  to 
the  mean  longitude  already  found  gives  the  longitude  of 
the  Georgian  in  his  orbit. 


From  the  longitude  thus  -found,  fubtradl  the  longitude 
of  the  node,  and  you  have  argument  IX. 

With  argument  IX.  enter  Table  XVII.  and  take  out  the 
reduction  to  the  ecliptic,  with  its  proper  fign,  making  a 
proportion  for  the  minutes  and  feconds  of  the  argument  : and 
this  applied  to  the  longitude  of  the  Georgian  in  his  orbit, 
gives  his  true  heliocentric  longitude  on  the  ecliptic,  reckoned 
from  the  mean  equinox. 

With  argument  IX.  enter  Table  XVI.,  and  take  out  the 
latitude,  making  a proportion  for  the  minutes  and  feconds 
of  the  argument,  and  you  have  the  true  heliocentric  latitude 
of  the  planet. 

With  the  mean  anomaly  enter  Table  XIV.,  and  take  out 
the  radius  veffor/and  corredl  it  by  the  following  Table  XV. 
and  you  have  the  true  diftance  of  the  planet  from  the  fun, 
that  of  the  earth  being  unity. 


Example. — To  find  the  heliocentric  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the  Georgian,  on  Nov.  26,  1789,  at  l6h  14',  mean 

Time  at  Greenwich. 


Longitude. 

Aphelion. 

Node. 

S.D.M.  S. 

S.  D.  M.  S. 

S.  D.  M.  S. 

Epoch  for  1789 

4 612  41.4 

11  17  11  8 

2 12  48  5 

November 

3 34  39-8 

44 

r3 

26' 

18  21.6 

4 

1 

16“ 

28.2 

H' 

•4 

Sum  - - 

4 10  6 11. 4 

11  17  11  56 

2 12  48  19 

Sum  of  eight  equations 

- 3 21  45-5 

4 10  6 11 

4 6 44  26 

Longitude  in  orbit 

4 6 44  25.9 

4 22  5+  l5 

1 23  56  7 

Reduction 

- 8.9 

Arg.  I. 

Arg.  IX. 

Heliocentric  longitude 

4 6 44  17 

Heliocentric  latitude 

37'  2’'-9 

II. 

618 

18 

2 

III. 

232 

8 

1 

IV. 

CI39 

85 

7 

V. 

885 

27 

2 

VI. 

0825 

15 

1 

VII. 

949 

60 

5 

VIII 

563 

5° 

4 

C\ 

Os) 

CO 

241 

0231 

914  0841 

J4 

617 

Arguments. 


Arg.  I. 


D.M.  S. 

- 3 22  5 45 

— 7 20 


- 3 3°  14 -5 


Secular  variation 

+ 00 

0.7 

Arg. 

II. 

4.1 

Arg. 

III. 

5-9 

Arg. 

IV. 

2 

51- 7 

Arg. 

V. 

2-3 

Arg. 

VI. 

4 

12.2 

Arg. 

VII. 

1 

4.6 

Arg. 

VIII. 

7-5 

+ 08 

29.0 

Sum  of  equations  — 321  45.5 


This  is  the  true  heliocentric  longitude  from  the  mean  equi- 
nox ; and  if  we  want  it  from  the  true  equinox,  we  muft  ap- 
ply the  equation  of  the  equinoxes. 

In  t iis  operation  the  firft  five  lines  are  taken  out  imme- 
diately from  the  tables,  and  the  funis  of  all  the  columns  give 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  aphelion,  the  node,  and  the  ar- 
guments for  the  given  time.  Argument  I.  is  immediately 
found  according  to  the  rule,  the  equation  to  which  is  thus 
found.  The  equation  (Table  VI.)  for  4'22°  is  — 30  26' 59f'.6, 
and  the  variation  or  60^34' 3 i".j  ; hence  6o':  54'  if::f  3 1".  1 
: 4'  5".  1,  which  (as  the  equation  is  decreafing)  fubtradkd  from 


— 3c26'59''.6gives—  3 2 2 the  equation  required.  And 

to  find  the  fecular  variation,  that  variation  is  + 7 '',44  for 
4 22  , and  it  decreafes  o".  16  for  60' ; hence  60':  54'  15  ' : : 
o".  16  : o".  1 5,  which  taken  from  + 7 ".44  leaves  + 7 29",  the 
fecular  variation  correfponding  to  the  given  argument.  Now 
this  fecular  variation  is  reckoned  from  1780,  and  from  thence 
to  November  26,  1789,  there  has  elapfed  9 9 years  ; hence, 
I CO  : 9 9 : : + 7'  29  1 : -f-  o''.  7 the  fecular  variation  for  9 9 
years.  With  argument  II,  638,  take  the  equation  from 
Table  VII.  Now  the  equation  for  630  is  4''. 7,  and  it  changes 
o"-7  for  10 ; hence  10  : 8 : : o".y  : o'1. 6,  which  as  thcequa- 

4 tion 
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tion  decreafes,  fubtra&ed  from  4’.  7 leaves 4". I,  the  equation 
required.  By  proceeding  thus  to  argument  VIII.  we  get 
all  the  equations,  and  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  pofi- 
tive  and  negative  parts,  we  get  30  21' 45". 5 for  the  value 
of  the  firft  eight  equations  ; which  applied  to  4s  io°  6'  1 1 ".4 
gives  4'  6 J 47'  25". 9 the  longitude  of  the  Georgian  in  his 
orbit.  From  this  longitude  fubtraft  25  12' 48' 19"  the 
longitude  of  the  node,  and  we  get  I*  230  561  7",  which  is 


argument  IX.;  with  which  enter  Table  XVII.  and  take  out 
the  reduction,  which  is  — 8 ".9, 'and  this  applied  to  4'  6 44'  2 5", 9 
gives  4'  6^  44'  17",  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  Geor- 
gian on  the  ecliptic  from  the  mean  equinox.  Alfo  with  ar- 
gument IX.  enter  TableXVI.  andtake  out  the  latitude.  Now 
for  i’  23°  the  latitude  is  36'  57'',  and  it  increafes  28".8  for  60'; 
hence  60'  : 56".  7 : : 28". 8 : 26". 9,  which  added  to  36'  57'^ 
gives  37'  2 3 ".9,  the  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  Georgian. 


Table  I. 

Epoch?  of  the  mean  Longitude  of  the  Planet,  with  the  Arguments  of  the  Equations. 


Years. 

MeanLongitnde 

O 

of  the  Georgian. 

Aphelion. 

Node. 

1 

Y ears. 

Arg. 

11. 

Arg. 

in. 

Arg. 

IV. 

Arg. 

V. 

Arg. 

VI. 

Arg. 

VII. 

Arg. 

VIII. 

s. 

D. 

M.  S. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

D.  M. 

S. 

B. 

1680 

0 

l7 

41  1.4 

1 1 

r5 

35 

13 

2 

12 

19 

34 

B. 

1680 

215 

126 

9068 

376 

8907 

057 

969 

C. 

1690 

2 

0 

39  48-2 

1 1 

15 

44 

1 

2 

12 

22 

1 1 

L 

1690 

435 

228 

0085 

698 

9084 

781 

574 

1700 

3 

*3  38  34-9 

1 1 

!5 

52 

49 

2 

1 2 

24  48 

|C. 

1700 

656 

329 

I ICO 

020 

9200 

505 

179 

1720 

6y 

9 36  5°-9 

1 1 

16 

10 

25 

2 

12 

30 

2 

B. 

1720 

096 

532 

3*32 

664 

9612 

953 

389 

174° 

9 

5 

35  6.8 

1 1 

16 

28 

1 

2 

12 

35 

10 

B. 

174° 

537 

735 

5162 

308 

9963 

401 

597 

B. 

1756 

1 1 

H 

21  43-5 

1 1 

16 

42 

6 

2 

12 

39 

27 

B. 

1756 

890 

898 

6788 

823 

0245 

560 

567 

1760 

O 

X 

33  22.7 

1 1 

16 

45 

37 

2 

12 

40 

3° 

B. 

1760 

978 

938 

7i94 

95i 

°3I5 

849 

809 

1769 

I 

10 

14  24.2 

1 1 

16 

53 

32 

2 

12 

42 

51 

1769 

177 

029 

8108 

241 

0473 

5 01 

353 

B.  1780 

2 

27 

31  38-6 

1 1 

17 

3 

!3 

2 

12 

45 

44 

B. 

1 O 

, CO 

419 

r4J 

9225 

595 

c 666 

297 

OI9  i 

179° 

4 

10 

30  25.3 

1 1 

17 

12 

1 

2 

12 

48 

21 

1790 

640 

242 

0241 

917 

0842 

021 

624  | 

C. 

1800 

5 

23 

29  12. 1 

1 1 

17 

20 

49 

2 

12 

50  58 

1800 

860 

344 

1256 

239 

1018 

745 

229 

1810 

7 

6 

27  587 

1 1 

17 

29 

37 

2 

12 

53 

35 

1810 

080 

445 

2272 

561 

“94 

468 

834 

B. 

181 1 

7 

10 

45  42-9 

1 1 

17 

3° 

3° 

2 

12 

53 

31 

i8n 

103 

456 

2373 

593 

1211 

54i 

894  1 

1812 

7 

4 9-5 

1 1 

17 

31 

23 

2 

12 

54 

6 

B. 

1812 

I25 

4 66 

2475 

625 

1229 

614 

955 

1813 

7 

1 9 

21  53-7 

1 1 

17 

32 

16 

2 

12 

54 

22 

1813 

347 

476 

2577 

657 

1247 

686 

1015 

1814 

7 

23 

39  37-9 

1 1 

r7 

33 

9 

2 

12 

54 

37 

1814 

169 

486 

2678 

689 

1264 

759 

1076 

B. 

1815 

7 

27 

57  22.1 

1 1 

J7 

34 

1 

2 

12 

54 

53 

1815 

191 

496 

2780 

721 

1272 

831 

1136 

1816 

7 

32 

*— 1 

0° 

1 1 

17 

34  54 

2 

12 

55 

9 

B. 

1816 

213 

5°7 

2881 

754 

1299 

904 

“97 

1817 

7 36  33  32-9 

1 1 

17 

35 

47 

2 

12 

55 

H 

1817 

235 

5i7 

2983 

786 

I3I7 

976 

1257 

1818 

7 

40  51  17.0 

1 1 

17  36  40 

2 

12 

55 

40 

1818 

257 

527 

3084 

718 

1 3 34 

1048 

1318 

B. 

1819 

8 

15 

9 i-3 

1 1 

17 

37 

33 

2 

12 

55  56 

1819 

279 

537 

3j86 

750 

I352 

1 1 2 1 

1378 

1820 

8 

19  27  27.6 

11 

17  38 

25 

2 

12 

56 

12 

B. 

1820 

3°i 

547 

3287 

783 

1370 

“93 

1439 
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Table  II. — Mean  Motion  of  the  Planet  for  complete  Julian  Years. 


Years. 

MeanLongitude. 

Aphelion. 

Node. 

Years. 

Arg. 

II. 

Arg. 

III. 

Arg. 

IV. 

Arg. 

V. 

Arg. 

VI. 

Arg.  I Arg. 
VII.  VIII. 

S. 

D.  M.  S. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

S.  D.  M.  S. 

i 

0 

4 i7  44-2 

0 

0 

O 

53 

0 0 

0 

16 

I 

022 

010 

0102 

032 

0018 

072 

060 

2 

0 

8 35  28.4 

O 

0 

1 

46 

0 0 

0 

3 1 

2 

044 

020 

0203 

064 

0035 

145 

121 

3 

0 

12  53  12.6 

O 

0 

2 

38 

0 0 

0 

47 

3 

066 

O3O 

°3°5 

097 

0053 

217 

181 

B. 

4 

0 

17  11  39.2 

O 

0 

3 

31 

0 0 

1 

3 

B. 

4 

088 

04I 

0406 

129 

0070 

290 

242 

5 

0 

21  29  23.4 

O 

0 

4 

24 

0 0 

1 

18 

5 

I IO 

05I 

0508 

161 

, co88 

362 

3°2  j 

6 

0 

25  47  7 5 

O 

0 

5 

17 

0 0 

1 

34 

6 

* 3 2 

o6l 

0609 

393 

0105 

434 

363 

7 

I 

0 4 51.8 

O 

O 

6 

IO 

0 0 

1 

5° 

7 

154 

07I 

0711 

225 

0123 

5°  7 

423  ! 

B. 

8 

1 

4 23  18. 1 

0 

0 

7 

2 

O O 

2 

6 

B. 

8 

176 

o8l 

0812 

258 

0141 

579 

484 

9 

1 

8 41  2.6 

0 

0 

7 

55 

0 0 

2 

21 

9 

198 

09I 

0914 

290 

0158 

652 

544  | 

IO 

1 

12  58  46.8 

0 

O 

8 48 

0 0 

2 

37 

10 

220 

IOI 

1016 

522 

0176 

724 

-i 

605 

1 1 

1 

17  16  31.0 

0 

c 

9 

41 

0 0 

2 

53 

1 1 

243 

I 12 

I I 17 

354 

0193 

796 

663 

B. 

12 

1 

21  34  57-5 

0 

0 

10 

34 

0 0 

3 

8 

B. 

12 

265 

122 

12  19 

386 

021 1 

869 

726  j 

13 

1 

25  52  41.7 

O 

0 

1 1 

26 

0 0 

3 

24 

13 

287 

132 

1320 

418 

0229 

94 1 

786  i 

14 

2 

0 10  26.0 

O 

0 

I 2 

39 

0 0 

3 

40 

H 

3°9 

I42 

1422 

45i 

0246 

014 

847  ! 

15 

2 

4 28  10.2 

O 

0 

t.3 

12 

0 0 

3 

55 

15 

33 1 

152 

1523 

483 

0264 

086 

9°  7 

B. 

16 

2 

8 46  36.7 

O 

0 

5 

0 0 

4 

1 1 

B. 

16 

353 

162 

1625 

535 

0281 

158 

968 

17 

2 

13  4 20.9 

0 

0 

14  58 

0 0 

4 

27 

17 

375 

172 

1727 

547 

0299 

231 

028 

18 

2 

17  22  5.1 

0 

0 

15 

50 

0 0 

4 43 

18 

397 

j83 

1828 

579 

0316 

3°3 

089 

*9 

2 

21  39  49-3 

0 

0 

1 6 

43 

0 0 

4 58 

19 

419 

393 

1930 

612 

°334 

376 

i 

150  1 

B. 

20 

2 

25  58  15  9 

O 

0 

17  36 

0 0 

5 

34 

B. 

20 

441 

203 

2031 

644 

0352 

448 

210 

B. 

40 

5 

21  56  31.8 

O 

0 

35 

12 

0 0 

IO 

28 

B. 

40 

882 

406 

4062 

288 

0703 

896 

420 

{ 

B. 

60 

8 

17  54  47.7 

0 

0 

52 

48 

0 0 

15 

42 

B. 

60 

323 

6cg 

6094 

931 

1055 

344 

1 

630 

B. 

80 

1 1 

1 3 53  3-6 

0 

I 

IO 

24 

0 0 

20 

56 

B. 

80 

764 

812 

8125 

575 

1406 

792 

840 

B. 

100 

2 

9 51  39-5 

O 

I 

28 

0 

0 0 

26 

10 

B. 

100 

205 

015 

0156 

219 

1758 

240 

050 

B. 

200 

4 

19  42  39  1 

0 

2 

56 

0 

0 0 

52 

20 

B. 

200 

410 

°3° 

0312 

43  8 

35 16 

480 

IOO 

B. 

3 00 

6 

29  33  58.6 

O 

4 

24 

0 

0 1 

l8 

3° 

B. 

300 

6i5 

045 

0468 

657 

5 274 

720 

35° 

B. 

400 

9 

9 25  1 8. 1 

0 

5 

52 

O 

0 1 

44  4° 

B. 

400 

820 

060 

0624 

876 

7032 

960 

200 

B. 

500 

1 1 

19  16  37.7 

0 

7 

20 

0 

0 2 

10 

5° 

jB. 

500 

025 

°'5 

0780 

095 

8790 

200 

250 

B. 

600 

1 

29  7 57.2 

0 

8 48 

0 

0 2 

37 

0 

iB. 

600 

230 

090 

0936 

3 ‘4 

0548 

44° 

3co  | 

B. 

700 

4 

8 59  16.7 

0 

10 

16 

O 

0 3 

3 

10 

B. 

1 

700 

435 

105 

1092 

533 

2306 

680 

35° 

B. 

800 

6 

18  50  36.3 

0 

1 1 

44 

0 

0 3 

29 

20 

:B. 

8 co 

640 

120 

1248 

752 

4064  ■ 920 

400 

B. 

900 

8 

28  41  55.8 

0 

13 

12 

0 

0 3 

55 

3° 

B. 

900 

845 

*35 

1404 

97i 

5822 

1 60 

45° 

B. 

IOCO 

1 1 

8 33  I5-4 

0 

14 

40 

O 

0 4 

21 

40 

B. 

1000 

050 

1 5° 

: 1560 

190 

7 5 80 

1 4 °° 

500 

Table  III. — Mean  Motion  for  Months. 


Mo  nths. 

Mean  Longitude. 

Aphel. 

Node. 

Arg. 

II. 

Arg. 

ill. 

Arg. 

IV. 

“Arg. 

V. 

Arg.  ' 

VI. 

i Arg. 
- n. 

rArg7« 
vm.  ! 

D. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

January. 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

O 

° jj 

February. 

21 

53-4 

4 

1 

2 

I1 

9 

O 

0 

I 

6 

5 

March. 

41 

3 '>7 

9 

2 

4 

2 

37 

5 

3 

12 

Io 

April. 

1 

3 

33-1 

1 3 

4 

6 

2 

25 

8 

4 

1 8 

i 5 

May. 

1 

24 

44.2 

37 

5 

7 

3 

33 

1 1 

6 

2d. 

20 

June. 

I 

46 

37-5 

2 2 

6 

9 

4 

42 

33 

7 

30 

July. 

2 

7 

48.6 

26 

8 

11 

5 

5° 

16 

9 ■ 

r-  r. 

-o 

Auguft. 

2 

29 

42.0 

31 

9 

1 3 

6 

59 

39 

10 

d.2 

3.5 

September. 

2 

51 

35-4 

35 

10 

15 

7 

68 

22 

12 

48 

40 

October. 

3 

12 

46.4 

39 

12 

17 

8 

76 

2 4 
*T 

3 3 

54 

45 

November. 

3 

34 

3 9- 8 

44 

33 

18 

8 

85 

27 

J5 

Go 

50 

\ December. 

3 

55 

50.8 

48 

15 

20 

9 

98 

80 

16 

66 

55 
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Table  IV, — Mean  motion  for  Hours  and  Minutes. 


(Hours. 

Long. 

1 

Hours. 

Long.  ! 

j 

Minutes. 

Long.  ! 

Minutes. 

Long. 

S. 

s. 

S. 

S. 

| 1 

1.8 

13 

22.9 

1 

0.0 

27 

0.8 

2 

3-5 

H 

24.7 

z 

0.0 

30 

0.9 

] 3 

5-3 

26.5 

3 

0.1 

33 

1.0 

4 

7-i 

16 

28.2 

4 

0.1 

3 6 

I. I 

I 

8.8 

17 

3°.o 

5 

0. 1 

39 

1. 1 

i 6 

io.6 

18 

31-8 

6 

0.2 

42 

1.2 

7 

12  4 

19 

33-5 

9 

o-3 

4? 

I*3 

8 

14.1 

20 

35-3 

12 

0.4 

48 

1.4 

9 

15.9 

2 1 

37-1 

x5 

0.4 

51 

*~5 

to 

* 7-7 

22 

38.8 

18 

0.5 

54 

1.6 

I 1 1 

1 9.+ 

2 3 

40.6 

21 

0.6 

57 

i-7 

J 1 2 

21.2 

24 

42.4 

24 

0.7 

60 

1.8 

Table  V. — Mean  motion  for  the  Days  of  the  Month. 


Days. 

Long. 

Aphel. 

Node. 

Arg. 

II. 

Arg. 

111. 

Arg. 

IV. 

Arg. 

V. 

Arg. 

VI. 

Arg. 

VII. 

Arg. 

VIII. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

S. 

S. 

1 

0 

0 

42.4 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

24.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

7-1 

0 

0 

O 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

49.5 

1 

0 

O 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

3 

31.8 

1 

0 

O 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

4 

14.2 

1 

0 

O 

0 

2 

1 

0 

I 

1 

7 

0 

4 

56.6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

8 

0 

5 

38-9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 

6 

21.3 

I 

0 

O 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 I 

10 

0 

7 

3-7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

2 I 

1 1 1 

0 

7 

46.0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 1 2 

0 

8 

28.4 

2 

1 

I 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

I *3 

0 

9 

10.8 

2 

1 

I 

0 

4 

r 

1 

2 

1 H 

0 

9 

53-i 

2 

1 

I 

0 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

j *5 

0 

10 

35-5 

2 

1 

I 

° 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

16 

0 

1 1 

17.9 

2 

1 

I 

0 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

17 

0 

12 

0.2 

2 

I 

0 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

18 

0 

1 2 

42.6 

3 

1 

I 

0 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

J9 

0 

*3 

25.0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

3 

20 

0 

7-4 

3 

1 

I 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

3 

21 

0 

14 

49-7 

3 

1 

I 

1 

6 

2 

1 

4 

3 

22 

0 

i5 

32.1 

3 

- 

I 

I 

1 

6 

2 

1 

4 

4 

23 

0 

1 6 

14.5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

4 

4 

24 

0 

16 

56.8 

3 

1 

I 

1 

6 

2 

1 

5 

4 

25 

0 

17 

39-2 

4 

I 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

5 

4 

26 

0 

18 

21.6 

4 

1 

2 

I 

7 

2 

1 

5 

4 

27 

0 

*9 

3-9 

4 

I 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

5 

4 

28 

0 

!9 

4*5-3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

5 

5 

29 

0 

20 

28.7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

1 

6 

.5 

3° 

0 

21 

1 1,0 

4 

1 

2 

I 

8 

3 

1 

6 

5 

? — 1L_ 

0 

2 I 

53-4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

9 

3 

1 

6 

5 . 

In  the  Biffextiles  a day  mult  be  fubtracled  for  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
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Table  VI. 

Equation  of  the  Orbit  for  1780,  with  the  fecular  variation  to  be  applied  to  the  longitude. — Before  1780,  this 
fecular  variation  mull  be  applied  with  a contrary  fign. 


Arc.  I = (Mean  long.  — aphelion)  or  mean  anomaly. 


Oh 

IV 

Degr. 

Equation. 

Difference. 

Sec.  Var. 

Equation. 

Difference. 

Sec.  Var. 

Degr. 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

. 

0 

1 

2 

D.  M.  S. 

0 0 0.0 

0 5 175 

0 10  34.9 

M.  S. 

5 *7*5 
5 *7-4 

5 17-4 

5 i7- 1 

5 iS-7 
5 16.3 

5 15-8 

5 15-3 

5 H-6 

5 *3-9 

5 13*0 

5 12.2 

5 1 1.2 

5 10.2 

5 9-° 

5 7-8 

5 6.5 

5 5-i 

5 3-7 

5 2.1 

5 o-5 

4 58.8 

4 57-i 

4 55-2 

4 53-3 
4 51*2 

4 49-i 

4 47-o 
4 44.8 

4 52>5 

S. 

0.00 

0.17 

°-34 

D.  M.  S. 

2 32  42.3 

2 37  22.3 

2 41  59.8 

M.  S. 

4 40.0 

4 37 -5 

4 35-° 

4 32-4 
4 28.7 

4 27.0 

4 24.0 

4 21. i 

4 18. 1 

4 *5-i 

4 1 1.8 

4 8.7 

4 5-4 

4 2.0 

3 58-7 

3 55-o 

3 5l-5 

3 47-9 

3 44- 1 
3 4°-3 

3 36-5 

3 32-6 

3 28.6 

3 24.6 

3 20.4 

3 i6-3 
3 I2-o 

3 7-7 

3 3-3 

2 58-9 

s. 

4- 97 

5- 1 3 
5.28 

3° 

29 

28 

3 

4 

5 

0 15  52.3 

021  94 

0 26  26.1 

0,51 

0.68 

0.85 

1.02 
1. 19 
I.36 

2 46  34.8 

2 51  7.2 

2 55  36.9 

5-43 

5.58 

5*73 

27 

26 

25 

6 

7 

8 

0 31  42.4 

0 36  58.2 

0 42  13.5 

3 0 3-9 

3 4 27.9 

3 8 49.0 

5.88 

6.02 

6.17 

24 

23 

22 

9 

10 

1 1 

0 47  28.1 

0 52  42.0 

0 57  55.0 

*•53 

1.70 

1.87 

3 13  7-1 

3 17  22.2 

3 21  34.0 

6.31 

6.46 

6.60 

21 

20 

19 

12 

*3 

14 

1 3 7.2 

1 8 18.4 

1 13  28.6 

2.04 

2.21 

2.38 

3 25  42.7 

3 29  48.1 

3 33  S°-1 

6.74 

6.87 

7.01 

18 

17 

16 

r5 

1 6 

17 

1 18  37.6 

1 ?3  45-4 

1 28  51.9 

2.55 

2.71 

2.88 

3 37  48-8 

3 41  43-8 

3 45  35-3 

7*I5 

7.28 

7.41 

1 5 
H 

13 

18 

19 

20 

1 33  57-o 

1 39  0.7 

1 44  2.8 

3-05 

3-21 

3-38 

3 49  23.2 

3 53  7-3 

3 56  47-6 

7-54 

7.67 

7-79 

12 
1 1 
10 

21 

22 

23 

1 49  3-3 

1 54  2.1 

1 58  59.2 

3-54 

3-70 

3.86 

4 0 24.1 

4 '3  56-  7 

4 7 25.3 

7.92 

8.04 

8.16 

9 

8 

7 

24 

25 

26 

2 3 54.4 

2 8 47.7 

2 13  38.9 

4.02 

4.18 

4-34 

4 • 10  49.9 

4 H IO-3 

4 17  26.6 

8.28 

8.40 

8.51 

6 

5 

4 

27 

28 

29 
3° 

2 18  28.0 

2 23  15.0 

2 27  59.8 

2 32  42.3 

4-5° 
4.66 
4.8 1 
4 97 

4 20  38.6 

4 23  46.3 

4 26  49.6 

4 29  48-5 

8.63 

8.74 

8.84 

8.95 

3 

2 

1 

0 

XP. 

— 

+ 

X’. 

1 

. 
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Table  VI. — Continued. 


Arg.  I = Mean  Anomaly. 

II5. 

j 

IIP. 

Degr. 

Equation. 

Difference. 

Sec.  Var. 

Equation. 

Difference. 

Sec.  Var. 

Degr. 

— 

4- 

— 

+ 

; 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

S. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

S. 

0 

1 

2 

| 

4 29  48.5 

4 32  49-9 

4 33  32-8 

2 34-4 

2 49.9 

2 45.2 

2 40.6 

2 33-9 

8.93 

9.06 

9.16 

5 20  30.6 

' 5 20  46.9 

3 20  57.9 

0 16.3 

0 1 1.0 

0 4.8 

0 1.0 

0 6.7 

0 12.7 

0 18.7 

0 24.5 

0 30.5 

0 36.6 
0 42.0 

0 48.5 

0 54-3 

1 0.2 

1 6.2 

1 12.2 

1 18.2 

1 24.0 

1 30.0 

1 36.0 

1 41.8 

1 47.8 

1 53-6 

1 59-5 

2 5-3 

2 I 1.2 

2 16.9 

2 22.7 

2 28  5 

2 34-i 

10.95 

10.97 

10.99 

3° 

29 

28 

3 

4 

5 

4 38  18.0 

4 40  58.6 

4 43  34-3 

9.26 

9-33 

9-43 

3 21  2.7 

3 21  1.7 

1 3 20  55.0 

1 1. 00 
1 1.02 
1 1.02 

27 

26 

25 

6 

7 

8 

4 46  5.6 

4 48  3*-S 

4 50  33-i 

2 26.2 

2 21.3 

2 16.4 

2 1 1.5 

2 6,4 

9-34 

9-63 

9.72 

_L 

5 20  42.3 

; 5 20  23.6 

3 19  39-1 

11.03 

11.03 

11.03 

24 

23 

22 

9 

10 

1 1 

4 33  9-3 

4 33  210 

4 37  27.4 

9.81 

9.89 

9-97 

5 19  28.6 

j 5 18  52.0 

5 18  10.0 

1 1.02 
1 1. 01 
1 1. 00 

21 

20 

19 

12 

*3 

H 

4 59  28.6 

5 1 24.8 

3 3 13-6 

1 56.2 

1 50.8 

1 45.8 

1 40.4 

1 35-r 

1 29.8 

7 24.2 

I 18.9 

I 13-4 
I 7.8 
I 2.3 

O 56.6 
O 51. 1 
0 43-3 

10.04 
10. 1 1 
10.19 

3 17  21.5 

5 16  27.2 

3 13  27.0 

10.98 

10.96 

10.94 

18 

17 

16 

15 

1 6 

17 

3 3 M 

5 6 41.8 

5 8 16.9 

10.26 

IO-33 

IO-39, 

5 14  20.8 

3 13  8.6 

3 n 3°-4 

10.91 

10.88 

10.85 

10.81 

10.77 

IO-73 

J5 

14 

13 

12 
1 1 
10 

18 

19 

20 

3 9 46-7 

5 11  10.9 

5 12  29.8 

io-43 

10.51 

10.56 

5 10  26.4 

| 3 8 36-4 

5 7 20.4 

21 

22 

23 

3 13  43-2 

3 H 3 KO 

3 13  53-3 

10.61 

10.66 

10.71 

3 ' 3 38-6 

3 3 3 °-8 

3 1 37-2 

10.68 

10.63 

10.57 

9 

8 

7 

24 

25 

26 

3 16  49.9 

3 *7  4f-° 

3 *8  26.3 

10.76 

10.80 

10.83 

j 4 39  57-7 

j 4 37  32-4 

4 53  41-2 

10.51 

IO-45 

10.38 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

27 

28 

29 

3^ 

5 19  6.0 

5 19  40.0 

5 20  8.2 

5 20  30.6 

u 59-7 
O 34.0 
O 28.2 
0 22.4 

10.87 

10.90 

10-93 

10.95 

i 4 53  24.3 

4 51  i.6 

4 48  33- 1 

4 45  59-o 

iQ-31 

10.24 

10.16 

10.08 

4- 

IXs. 

- 

| + 
VIII’. 

— 

Vol.  XVI, 


T 
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Table  VI.— Continued. 


Arg.  I = Mean  Anomaly. 

IV*. 

V’. 

Degr. 

Equation. 

Difference. 

Sec.  Var. 

Equation. 

Difference. 

Sec.  Var. 

Degr. 

— 

4- 

— 

+ 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

S. 

D.  M.  S. 

M.  S. 

S. 

0 

1 

2 

4 45  59-6 

4 43  l9'1 

4 4°  33  0 

2 39.8 

2 45-5 

2 J1.4 

2 56.5 

3 2.1 

3 7-6 

3 *3-o 

3 i8,3 
3 23.6 

3 28.9 

3 34-1 

3 39-1 

3 44-3 
3 49-3 

3 54-3 

3 59-° 

4 4-° 

4 8.6 

4 13-3 
4 »7-9 

10.08 

10.00 

9.91 

2 48  56.7 

2 43  54-2 

2 38  48.1 

5 2.5 

5 6.1 

5 95 

5 I2-7 

5 I5;9 

5 i8-9 

5 2I-9 

5 24  9 

6.10 
5.92 
5- 74 

3° 

29 

28 

3 

4 

5 

4 37  42-6 

4 34  46- 1 

4 31  44-o 

9.82 

9.72 

9-63 

2 33  38-6 

2 28  25.9 

2 23  10.0 

5.56 

5-37 

5-19 

27 

26 

25 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

4 28  36.3 

4 25  23.9 

4 22  5,2 

9-53 
9 42 

9-31 

2 17  51. 1 

2 12  29.2 

2 7 4-3 

4-99 

4.80 

4.61 

24 

23 

22 

4 18  41.6 

4 *5  12.7 

4 11  38.6 

9.20 

9.08 

8.96 

2 2 368 

1 56  6.8 

1 50  34.2 

5 *■/■•> 

5 3°-° 
5 32  6 

5 34’9 

5 37-4 
5 39  4 

5 4I-5 

5 434 
5 45- 1 
5 46.8 

5 484 
5 49-8 

5 511 

5 52-2 
5 53-2 

5 54-3 

5 549 
5 55  6 

5 56-1 
5 565 
5 56-7 
5 569 

441 

4.21 

4.01 

21 

20 

19 

12 

*3 

4 7 59-5 

4 4 15-2 

4 0 25.9 

8.84 

8.72 

8.58 

1 41  593 

1 39  21.9 

1 1 33  42-5 

3.81 
3.61 
3 4° 

18 

17 

16 

16 

17 

3 56  31.6 

3 C2  22.6 

3 48  28.6 

8.45 

8.32 

8.18 

1 28  1.0 

1 22  17.6 

1 16  32.5 

3.20 

2-99 

2.78 

15 

14 

!3 

18 

*9 

20 

3 44  20.0 

3 4°  6-7 

3 35  48-8 

8.03 

7.89 

7-74 

1 10  45.7 

1 4 57-3 

0 59  7-5 

2.57 

2.36 

2.15 

12 
1 1 
IO 

21 

22 

23 

3 31  26.4 

3 26  co.6 

3 22  28  5 

4 26.8 
4 31  -1 
4 35-4 

4 39  5 
4 43-6 

4 47-6 

4 51  5 
4 55-3 
4 58-9 

7-59 

7-44 

7.28 

0 53  16.4 

0 47  24.2 

0 41  31.0 

1 94 
1 73 
i-5J 

9 

8 

7 

24 

25 

26 

3 *7  53-1 

3 13  j3-6 

3 8 3° 0 

7.12 
6 96 
6 79 

0 35  36-7 

0 29  41.8 

0 23  462 

1 .30 
1.08 
0.86 

6 

5 

4 

27 

28 

29 

3° 

' 3 3 42-4 

2 58  50.9 

2 53  55-6 

2 48  5617 

6 62 
645 
627 
6.10 

0 17  50.1 

0 u 53.6 

© 5 56- 9 

0 0 0.0 

0.65 

0 43 
0.21 
0.00 

3 

2 

1 

0 

. 

4 

VII*. 

— 

4- 

VI*. 

— 
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Table  VII.  Equation  II. 


Argument  II. 


Arg 

Equation 

Arg. 

Equation 

Arg. 

Equation 

II 

II. 

11. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

o 

38-4 

34° 

47-7 

670 

3-3 

IO 

39-o 

350 

46.5 

680 

3-4 

20 

39-6 

360 

45.2 

690 

3-5 

30 

40.1 

370 

43-9 

700 

3-8 

40 

40.7 

3'8° 

42.5 

7IQ 

4.2 

5° 

41  -3 

39° 

41 .0 

720 

4.8 

60 

4r-9 

400 

394 

730 

5 5 

70 

42 -5 

410 

37-8 

740 

6-3 

80 

] 43-2 

420 

36.1 

750 

7.2 

90 

43-9 

43° 

344 

760 

8-3 

100 

44-7 

440 

32.7 

770 

9-4 

X 10 

454 

450 

30.8 

780 

10.7 

120 

46.2 

460 

29.0 

790 

12. 1 

I30 

47.0 

470 

27.1 

800 

*3-5 

I40 

47.8 

480 

25.2 

810 

15.0 

150 

48.5 

490 

23-4 

820 

16.6 

l6o 

49.2 

700 

21.6 

830 

18. 1 

170 

49-9 

510 

19.8 

840 

*9-7 

l80 

5°-5 

520 

18. 1 

850 

21-3 

I90 

51. 1 

53° 

1 6.3 

860 

22.9  I 

200 

5l-7 

540 

14.8  , 

870 

24.5 

210 

52.1 

55° 

J3-3 

880  ! 

26.0 

220 

524 

560 

1 1 -7 

890 

27.5 

23O 

52.7 

570 

10.4 

9°° 

28.9 

24O 

52.8 

580 

9-2  : 

910 

30.1 

25O 

52.8  | 

590 

8.0 

920 

3r-4 

260 

52.7 

600 

7-o  | 

93° 

32.6 

270 

524 

610 

6.1 

940 

33-6 

280 

52.1 

620 

5-3 

950 

34-6 

29O 

51.6 

630 

4-7 

960 

35-4 

3°° 

5l° 

640 

4-o 

970 

36-3  1 

310 

5°-3 

650 

3-5 

980 

37-o  | 

320 

49-5 

660 

3-4 

990 

37-7 

33° 

48.6 

670 

3-3 

1000 

38-4 

! 34° 

47-7 

1111 1 

Table-  VIII.  Equation  III. 


Argument  III. 


Arg. 

III. 

Equation 

III. 

1 Arg. 

I1”' 

Equation 

III. 

Arg. 
| III. 

Equation 

III. 

S. 

S. 

| 

j 

S. 

0 

50.0 

340 

12.7 

|;  670 

88.7 

10 

47-3 

35° 

H-3 

680 

90.0 

20 

44-5 

360 

16.0 

j 690 

91. 1 

3° 

41.7 

1 370 

17.8 

1 7°° 

92.0 

40 

39-o 

380 

29.8 

710 

92.8  - 

5° 

36-4 

! 390 

21.8 

I 720 

93-4 

60 

33-7 

400 

24.0 

730 

93-8 

70 

31.2 

4IQ 

26.3 

740 

94.1 

80 

28.7 

420 

28.7 

750 

94.2 

90 

! 26.3 

! 43° 

31.2 

I 76° 

94.x 

100 

24.0 

44° 

33-7 

770 

93-8 

I IO 

21.7 

450 

36-4 

780 

93-4 

120 

19.8 

460 

39.0 

790 

92.8 

130 

17.8 

470 

41.7 

800 

92.0 

140 

16.0 

480 

44-5 

J 8ro 

91. 1 

150 

H-3 

490 

47-3 

820 

90.0 

160 

12.7 

1 500 

50.0 

830 

88.7 

170 

”•3 

5IQ 

5 2-7 

! 840 

87-3 

180 

IO.G 

520 

55-5 

! 850 

85.7 

190 

8.9 

530 

58.3 

860 

84.0 

200 

8.0 

540 

61 .0 

j 870 

82.2 

210 

7.2 

550. 

63.6 

880 

80.2 

220 

6.6 

560 

66.3 

890 

78.2 

230 

6.2 

570 

68.8 

900 

76.0 

240 

5-9 

580 

7i-3 

910 

73  7 

250 

5.8 

590 

73-7 

920 

71.3 

260 

5-9 

6co 

76.0 

930 

68.8 

270 

6.2 

6x0 

78.2 

940 

66.3 

280 

6.6 

620 

80.2 

950 

63.6 

290 

7.2 

630 

82.2 

960 

61.0 

300 

S.o 

640 

84.0 

970  j 

58.3 

3ID 

8.9 

650' 

85-7  ! 

980 

55-5 

320 

10.0 

660 

S/-3 

990 

52.7 

33° 

1 J*3  , 

670 

88.7  j 

IOCO 

50.0 

34° 

12.7 

' j 

T 3 
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Table  IX.  Equation  IV.  Table  X.  Equation  V. 


Table  XI.  Equation  VI. 




Argument  IV. 

Arg. 

IV. 

Arg.| 

IV. 

Equation 

IV. 

M.  S. 

Diff. 

2500 

2600 

2700 

2500 

2400 

2300 

5 0.0 

4 59-7 
4 58.8 

°-3 

0.9 

M 

2.0 

2.7 

3-2 

3- 7 

4- 3 

4.8 

5.2 

5- 9 

6.2 
6.6 
7*1 

7-4 

7.8 

8.1 

8.4 

8.7 

8.8 

9.1 

9.2 
9-3 

9.4 
9.4 
9.4 

9.4 

9-3 

9.2 

9-1 

8.8 

8.7 

8.4 

8.1 

7.8 

7-4 

7-1 

6.6 

6.2 

5-9 

5.2 

4.8  1 
4-3 
3-7 

3-2 

2.7 

2.0' 

0.9 

o-3 

2800 

2900 

3000 

2200 

2100 

2000 

4 57-3 
4 55-3 
4 52-6 

3100 

3200 

33°° 

1900 

1800 

1700 

4 49-4 
4 45-7 
4 4r-4 

!>} 

4* 

000 

000 

1600 

1500 

1400 

4 36-6 
4 3M 
4 25.5 

3700 

3800 

3900 

4000 

4100 

4200 

1300 
1200 
1 100 
1000 
900 
800 

4 19,3 

4 12-7 

4 _5^ 

3 58-2 
3 5 o-4 
3 42-3 

4300 

4400 

4500 

7003  33-9 

6003  25.2 

5003  16.4 

4600 

4700 

4800 

4°° 3 7-3 

3002  58.1 

2002  48.8 

4900 

^5000 

5100 

1002  39.4 

02  30.0 

9900j2  20.6 

1520098002  I 1.2 
53°°  97°°  2 i-9 

154009600'!  52.7 

■55°°  95°° 

;56oo:940o 

5700j93co 

1 43.6 

■ 34-8 

I 26.1 

580019200 
590c  9100 
6000  9000 

I I7.7 
I 9.6 

i 1.8 

6100J8900 

620018800 

6300:8700 

0 54.4 

0 47-3 
0 40.7 

6400 

650c 

660c 

|86oo 

8500 

8400 

0 34-5 
0 28.6 

0 23.4 

670c 

680c 

690c 

8300 
8200 
8 ioc 

0 18.6 

0 14.3 

0 10.6 

700c 
7 ICC 
720c 
730c 
740c 
,75°< 

800c 

79oc 

780c 

0 7.4 

0 4.7 

0 2.7 

770c 

)}76oc 

>|750c 

>0  1.2 

)'o  ©.3 

>0  o.c 

Argument  V. 


Arg. 

V. 

Equ. 

V. 

Arg. 

V. 

Equ. 

V. 

s. 

S. 

0 

3-5  ! 

510 

6.4 

10 

3'6  ; 

520 

6.2 

20 

3.8 

53° 

6.0 

3° 

4.0 

54° 

5.8 

40 

4.2 

55° 

5.6 

5° 

4.4 

560 

5-5 

60 

4-5  j 

57° 

5-3 

70 

4-7 

580 

5-i 

80 

4-9  ! 

59° 

4-9 

90 

5-1 

600 

4-7 

100 

5-3 

610 

4-5 

1 10 

5-5 

620 

4-3 

I 20 

5-7 

630 

4-i 

130 

5-9 

640 

3-9 

140 

6.1 

650 

3-7 

150 

6-3 

660 

3-6 

160 

6.4 

670 

3-4 

170 

6.6 

680 

3-2 

180 

6.8 

690 

2-9 

190 

7*1 

700 

2-5 

200 

7-5 

710 

2.4 

210 

7.6 

720 

2.4 

220 

7.6 

73° 

2-3 

230 

7.6 

74° 

-2-3 

240 

7-7 

75° 

2'3 

250 

7-7 

760 

2-3 

260 

7-7 

77° 

2.2 

1 27° 

7.8 

780 

2.1 

| 280 

7-9 

79° 

2.1 

S 29° 

7-9 

800 

2.0 

3°° 

8.0 

810 

2.0 

310 

8.0 

820 

2.0 

|32° 

8.1 

830 

1.9 

33° 

8.1 

840 

1.9 

34° 

8.1 

850 

1.9 

35° 

8.1 

860 

2.0 

360 

8.0 

870 

2.1 

37° 

8.0 

880 

2.1 

3 80 

7-9 

890 

2.1 

39° 

7-9 

900 

2.2 

400 

7.8 

910 

2-3 

410 

7-7 

920 

2.4 

420 

7-7 

93° 

2-5 

43° 

7-5 

94° 

2.6 

44° 

7-4 

95° 

2-7 

45° 

7-3 

960 

2.8 

1 4^° 

7.2 

97° 

3-0 

1 470 

7.0 

980 

3-1 

| 48° 

6.9 

99° 

f 3-2 

49° 

6.7 

jlOOO 

i 3-5 

9 <roo 

6.5 

1 

Argument  VI. 


Arg. 

VI. 

Equation 

VI. 

M.  S. 

0 

100 

200 

4 33-1 
4 32-5 
4 3*-4 

3°° 

400 

500 

4 29  7 
4 27-6 
4 24-9 

600 

700 

800 

4 21.8 
4 18.2 
4 H-° 

900 
1000 
1 100 

4 °9-5 
4 °4-5 
3 59-1 

1200 

1300 

1400 

3 53-3 
3 47-2 
3 4°-7 

1500 

1600 

1700 

3 33  9 
3 26.8 

3 *9-4 

1800 

1900 

2000 

3 11. 8 

3 4-° 
2 56.0 

2100 

2200 

2300 

2 47.9 
2 39.6 
2 3r-3 

2400 

2500 

2600 

2 22.9 
2 14.6 
2 6.2 

2700 

2800 

2900 

1 57-9 
1 49.7 
1 41.6 

3000 

31°° 

32°° 

1 33-7 
1 26.0 
1 1 8.4 

33°° 

34°° 

35°° 

1 1 1 .1 
1 4.1 

° 57-4 

3600 

370° 

38°° 

0 51.0 
0 44.9 
9 39-2 

39°° 
4000 
| 4100 

0 34.0 
0 29.1 
0 24.7 

4200 

43°° 
44c  0 

0 20.7 
0 17.2 
0 14.2 

45°° 

4600 

47°° 

0 1 1.7 
0 9.7 
0 8.2 

4800 

4900 

5°°° 

0 7.2 

| 0 6.8 

! O 69 

Arg. 

VI. 

Equation  ^ff. 

M.  S.  S. 

Diff. 


s. 


0.6 

1. 1 

i-7 

2.1 

2.7 

31 

3 6 

4.2 

4- 5 

5- ° 
5-4 

5-8 

6.1 

6.5 

6.8 

7.1 

7- 4 

7.6 
7.8 

8.0 

8.1 

8- 3 

8-3 

8.4 

8-3 

8.4 

8-3 

8.2 
8.1 

7-9 

7-7 

7.6 

7-3 

7.0 

6.7 

6.4 

6.1 
5-7 

5.2 
4-9 
44 

4.0 
So- 
So 

2'5 

2.0 

J-5 

1.0 

04 
0.1 


5100  o 
5200'  o 
53°°  0 


7-5 

8.6 

10.3 


^ Di  j 

OOO: 

OOO 

0 12.4 
0 15.1 
0 18.2 

57°° 

5800 

59°° 

0 21  .8 
0 26.0 
0 30.5 

6°°°j  0 35.5 
6100  0 40.9 
6200  0 46.7 

6300  0 52.8 
6400  0 59.3 
6500  1 6.1 

6600]  1 13.2 
6700  1 20.6 
6800  1 28.2 

6900 

7000 

7100 

I 36.0 
I 44.0 
I 52.1 

7200 

73°° 

7400 

2 O.4 

2 8.7 

2 17. 1 

75°° 

7600 

7700 

2 25.4 
2 33'8 

2 42.I 

OOO 
OOO 
X OnO 
D-  l^CO 

2 5°-3 

2 58-4 

3 6.3 

8100 

8200 

83°° 

3 [4-° 
3 21.6 
3 28.9 

CO  CO  00 
1 0\Vn  4- 

OOO 

OOO 

3 35-9 
3 42-6 
3 49-° 

8700 

8800 

8900 

3 55  1 

4 0.8 

4 6.0 

9000 

9100 

92CO 

93°° 
i 94c  0 

_95°° 

9600 

97°° 
; 9800 

4 IO-9 
4 I5-3 
4 J9-3 
4 22.8 

4 25-8 
4 28.3 

4 3°’3 
4 3l  8 
4 32-8 

! 9900 

ICOOC 

4 33-2 
4 33  * 

0.6 

1. 1 

!-7 

2.1 
2'7 

31 

3- <> 

4.2 

4- 5 

5.0 

5- 4 

.5-8 

6.r 

6.5 
6.8 
7'1 

7- 4 

7.6 
7.8 

8.0 

8.1 

8- 3 
8-3 
8.4 
8-3 

8.4 

*3 

8.2 

8.1 

7-9 

7-7 

7-6 

7-3 

7-o 

6.7 

64 

6.1 

5-7 

5-2 

4-9 

4-4 

4.0 

3-5 

3.0 

2 S 

2.0 

*•5 

1.0  - 
0.4 
0.1 
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Table  XII.  Table  XIII. 


Argument  VII. 


Arg. 

VII. 

Equation 

VII. 

I ArS- 
VII. 

Equation 

VII. 

Arg. 

VII. 

Equation 

VII. 

M.  S. 

M.  S. 

M.  S. 

o 

1 

0.0 

1 34° 

1 

44-5 

670 

0 

13.8 

IO 

I 

3-3 

35° 

1 

42.7 

680 

0 

12.4 

20 

I 

6.6 

360 

1 

40.7 

690 

0 

1 1. 1 

3° 

1 

9-7 

37° 

1 

38.5 

700 

0 

10.0 

40 

1 

12.9 

380 

1 

36.1 

710 

0 

9.0 

5° 

1 

1 6. 1 

39° 

1 

33-6 

720 

0 

8-3 

60 

1 

19.2 

400 

1 

31.0 

73° 

0 

7-9 

70 

I 

22.3 

410 

1 

28.3 

74° 

0 

7.6 

80 

1 

25.1 

420 

1 

25.5 

75° 

0 

7-5 

90 

I 

27.9 

43° 

1 

22.5 

760 

0 

7.6 

100 

I 

30.6 

44° 

1 

19.4 

77° 

0 

7-9 

I IO 

1 

33-2 

45° 

1 

16.3 

780 

O 

8.5 

120 

I 

35-7 

460 

1 

13.2 

79° 

0 

9.2 

I30 

I 

38.1 

47° 

1 

9.9 

800 

0 

10.2 

I4O 

I 

40  2 

480 

1 

6.6 

810 

0 

n-3 

150 

I 

42-3 

49° 

1 

3-3 

820 

0 

12.6 

160 

I 

44.1 

500 

1 

0.0 

830 

0 

14.2 

I70 

I 

45.8 

510 

0 

56.7 

840 

0 

*5- 9 

l8o 

I 

47-4 

520 

0 

53-4 

850 

0 

I7*7  !j 

I90 

I 

48.7  ! 

53° 

0 

50.1 

860 

0 

29-7 

200 

I 

49.8 

54° 

0 

46  8 

870 

0 

21.9 

' 

2 10 

I 

50.8 

55° 

0 

43-7 

880 

0 

24-3  j 

220 

I 

51  5 

560 

0 

40.6 

890 

0 

26.8 

23O 

1 

52.1  : 

57° 

0 

37-5 

900 

0 

29.4  ! 

24O 

I 

52.4 

580 

. 0 

34-5 

910 

0 

32.1 

25O 

I 

52.5  ■ 

59° 

0 

3x-7 

920 

0 

34-9 

260 

I 

52.4 

600 

0 

29.0 

93° 

0 

37-7 

270 

I 

52.1 

610 

0 

26.4 

94° 

0 

40.8 

280 

1 

5x-7 

620 

0 

23-9 

95° 

0 

43-9 

29O 

I 

51.0 

630 

0 

21.5  I 

960 

0 

47.0 

300 

I 

51.0 

640 

0 

19.4 

97° 

0 

5°-3 

310 

I 

48.9 

650 

0 

*7*3 

980 

0 

53-4 

32° 

I 

47.6 

660 

0 

15-5 

99° 

0 

56.7 

33° 

1 

46.2 

670 

0 

13.8 

1000 

1 

0.0 

34° 

I 

44-5 

Argument  VIII. 


Arg 

Arg 

Eq. 

I Arg- 

| Eq- 

VIII 

. VIII 

.VIII 

VIII 

.VIII 

s. 

s. 

250 

250 

i-3 

59° 

7.0 

260 

240 

!-3 

600 

7.2 

270 

230 

!-3 

610 

7-4 

280 

220 

1.4 

620 

7-5 

290 

210 

1.4 

630 

7-7 

3°° 

200 

l-5 

640 

7.8 

3ID 

190 

1.6 

650 

8.0 

320 

180 

!-7 

660 

8.1 

33° 

170 

1.8 

670 

8.2 

34° 

160 

1.9 

680 

8-3 

35° 

IS° 

2.0 

690 

8.4 

360 

140 

2.2 

7°° 

8.5 

37° 

13° 

2-3 

710 

8.6 

380 

120 

2-5 

720 

8.6 

39° 

1 10 

2.6 

73° 

8.7 

400 

100 

2.8 

74° 

8.7 

410 

90 

3-° 

75° 

8.7 

420 

80 

3-2 

760 

8.7 

43° 

70 

3-4 

77°  ' 

8.7 

44° 

60 

3*6 

780 

8.6 

45° 

5° 

3-9 

79° 

8.6 

460 

4° 

4.1 

800 

8.5 

47° 

3° 

4-3 

810 

8.4 

480 

20 

4-5 

820 

8-3 

49° 

10 

4.8 

830 

8.2 

500 

0 

5.0 

840 

8.1 

510 

99° 

5.2 

850 

8.0 

520 

980 

5-5 

860 

7.8 

53° 

97° 

5-7 

870 

7-7 

54° 

960 

5-9 

880 

7-5 

55° 

95° 

6.1 

890 

7-4 

560 

94° 

6.4. 

900 

7.2 

57° 

93° 

6.6 

910 

7.0 

580 

920 

6.8 

59° 

910 

7.0 
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Table  XIV. — Radius  Veftor  for  1780,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument  I.  Mean  Anomaly. 

Degrees. 

O'. 

1 

I*. 

1 

IIs. 

0 

n> 

°2 

ri 

Sec.  Var. 

Rad.  Veft. 

Diff. 

Sec  Var. 

Rad.  Vea. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var 

Rad.  Veit. 

DifF. 

0.0 

. 

0.0 

0.0 

00 

0 

1 

2 

20.0722 

20.0721 

20.0717 

1 

4 

6 

9 

1 1 

H 

16 

18 

21 

24 

26 

29 

31 

33 

36 

39 

40 

43 

45 

48 

5° 

53 

56 

57 

59 

62 

64 

67 

69 

71 

005.2 

005.2 

005.2 

19.9620 

19.9547 

19.9472 

73 

75 

78 

80 

82 

84 

86 

89 

91 

92 
94 

97 

98 

101 

102 

105 

106 

108 

no 

112 

1 14 

”5 

117 

1 18 

I 21 
122 

124 

125 

126 
128 

004.5 
0045  j 
0045  1 

1 9.6547 
19.6417 
19.6286 

130 

J3* 

*33 

J34 
J3  5 
136 

*38 

140 

140 

1 41 

142 

H3 

H5 

146 

146 

148 

148 

!49 

J5° 
1 50 

1 52 

152 

152 

153 

*54 

!55 

J54 

155 
!55 

156 

002  £ 
002.9 
002.8 

3° 

29 

28 

3 

4 
| 5 

20.071 1 
20.0702 
20.0691 

005  2 
005.2 
005  1 

19-9394 

I9  93I4 

I9-9232 

004  4 
004  4 | 
0043 

19.6153 

19.6019 

19.5884 

002.7 

002.6 

002.5 

27 

26 

25 

6 

7 

8 

20.0677 

20.0661 

20.0643 

005.1 

005.1 

005.1 

19.9148 

19.9062 

19.8973 

004.3 

004.3 

004.2 

I9-5748 

19.5610 

I9-547° 

002.5 

002.4 

002.4 

24 

23 

22 

9 

10 

1 1 

20.0622 

20.0598 

20.0572 

005.1 

005.0 

005.0 

19.8882 

19.8790 

19.8696 

004.2 

004.1 

004.1 

1 9*533° 
19  5189 
19.5047 

002.3 

002.2 

002.2 

21 

20 

19 

12 

J3 

H 

20.0543 
20  0512 
20.0479 

005  0 
005  0 
005.0 

19  8599 
19.8501 
19.8400 

004  0 
004  0 
003-9 

19.4904 

19.4759 

19.4613 

002.1 

002.0 

001.9 

18 

17 

16 

J5 

16 

17 

200443 
20  0404 
20  0364 

005  0 
005.0 
005.0 

19.8298 

i9-8i93 
: 19.8087 

003  8 
003  8 ! 
003.8  ; 

19.4467 

*9  43 1 9 
19.4171 

001.8 

001.7 

001.6 

J5 

H 

J3 

18 

*9 

20 

20.032 1 
20.0276 
20.0228 

005  0 
005  0 
004  9 

19.7979 

19.7869 

19.7757 

003  7 
003.6  ! 
o°3-5 

19.4022 

19.3872 

19.3722 

C01.5 
001 .4 
001.3 

1 2 
1 1 
10 

21 

22 

23 

20  0178 
20  0125 
20.0069 

004  9 
004  8 
004  8 

19.7643 

19.7528 

19.7411 

003.5 
003  4 
003  3 

19.3570 
I9-341 8 
19.3266 

001.3 
001  2 
00 1. 1 

9 

8 

7 

24 

25 

26 

20.0012 

1 9-995  3 
19.9891 

004  8 
004.7 
004.7 

J9-7293 
1 9-7 1 72 
19.7050 

003  2 
003.1- 
003.1 

»9*3"3 

19.2959 

19.2804 

001.0 
000  9 
000  9 

6 

5 

4 

27 

28 

29 
3° 

19.9827 
19  9760 
19.9691 
19  9620 

004.6 
004  6 
004  6 
0045 

19.6926 

19.6801 

j9-6675 

19.6547 

003. 1 
003  0 
003  0 
002  9 

19  2650 
19  2495 
19.2340 
19.2184 

000.8 
coo.  7 
000.6 
"000.5 

3 

2 

1 

0 

XI*.  | - 

1 X*. 

1 - 

IXs. 

— 
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Table  XIV. — Continued. 


Argument  I.  Mean  Anomaly. 

Degrees. 

up. 

IVs. 

V. 

0 

O 

Crq 

•"i 

0) 

0 

in 

Rad.  Vea. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

Rad.  Vea. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

Rad.  Vea. 

Diff. 

Sec.  Var. 

+ 

0.0 

+ 

0.0 

+ 

0.0 

0 

1 

2 

19.2184 

19.2028 

19.1872 

156 

156 

156 

*57 

156 

*57 

156 

156 

*57 

156 

155 

156 

i55 
1 55 

*54 

*55 

*53 

*53 

152 

*5* 

152 

150 

149 

148 

148 

H7 

146 

144 

*43 

142 

000.5 
000.3 
000. 1 

18.7613 

18.7472 

18.7332 

H1 

140 

138 

137 

136 

*34 
132 
1 3 1 
130 

128 

126 

124 

123 

121 

119 
117 
"5 
**3 
1 1 1 
109 

107 

104 

103 

100 

98 

96 

93 

91 

88 

86 

002.2 
002  2 

002.3 

18.4121 

18.4038 

18.3957 

83 

81 

78 

76 

74 

7° 

68 

65 

63 

60 

57 

54 

52 

48 

45 

44 

40 

37 

34 

31 

29 

25 

23 

*9 
16 
*4 
1 1 

7 

4 

2 

004.3 
0043 
004  4 

3° 

29 

28 

3 

4 

5 

19.1716 

19.1559 

19.1403 

000  0 
000.0 
000. 1 

18.7194 
18.7057 
18.692 1 

002  4 
002  5 
002.6 

18.3879 

18.3803 

183729 

0044  27 

0044  26 

0045  j 25 

6 

7 

8 

19.1246 

19.1090 

19.0934 

coo  2 
000.2 
OOO.3 

18.6787 

18.6655 

18.6524 

002.6 

002.7 

002.8 

1 18.3659 
! 18.3591 
18.3526 

0045 
0045 
004  6 

24 

23 

22 

9 

10 

1 1 

I9-°777 

19.0621 

19.0466 

coo.  3 
000  4 
000.5 

18.6394 

18.6266 

18.6140 

002  9 

003  O 
CO3  O 

! 1 8 3463 
18  3403 
lS  3346 

004.6 

004.7 
004.7 

2 1 
20 
*9 

12 

*3 

H 

19.0310 

1 9*01 55 
19.0000 

000  6 
000  7 
000  8 

18.6016 

18.5893 

18.5772 

003.1 

003.2 

003 -3 

183292 
! 18  3240 
| 18.3192 

0047 
004  8 
004  8 

18 

17 

16 

16 

17 

18.9846 

18.9691 

18.9538 

oco.9 
coo  9 
901  0 

18.5653 

18.5536 

18.5421 

003.4 
003  5 

003.5 

18  3147 
18  3103 
I 18.3063 

004  9 
004.9 
004.9 

*5 

*4 

*3 

1 8 

J9 

20 

18.9385 

18.9233 

18.9082 

001  1 
001  2 
001  3 

18.5308 

18.5197 

18.5088 

003.6 

003.6 

003.7 

18.3026 
182992 
i 18.2961 

004  9 

004  9 

005  0 

1 2 
1 1 

10 

21 

$ 22 

j 23 

18.8930 

18.8780 

18.8631 

001.4 
coi  5 
001  6 

18.4981 

18.4877 

18.4774 

003.7 
003  8 
003.9 

18.2932 
: 18.2907 
18  2884 

005.0 
C05  0 
005  0 

9 

8 

7 

24 

1 25 

f 

18.8483 

18.8335 

18.8188 

001.7 
001.7 
001  8 

18.4674 

18.4576 

18.4480 

003.9 
004  0 
004  0 

18.2865 

18.2849 

18.2835 

005-0 
005  1 
005  1 

6 i 

5 

4 

i 27 

j 28 
29 
3° 

18.8042 

18.7898 

*8-7755 

18.7613 

001.9 
002  0 

002.1 

002.2 

18.4387 

18.4296 

18.4208 

18.4122 

004  1 
004  1 

004.2 

004.3 

182824 
! 18.2817 
18.2813 
18.281 1 

005  ■ 1 
005 . 1 
005  1 
005  1 

3 

2 

1 | 

0 s 

vnr. 

0 0 
+ 1 

VIP. 

0 0 
4- 

j vi. 

0.0 

+ 

I 

l 
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Table  XV.  Equations  of  the  Radius  Vedior. 


Argument. 


| Argu- 

Equation 

Equation 

Equation 

Equation 

Argu- 

Argui 

Equation 

Equation. 

Argu- 

| ment. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

VII. 

ment. 

ment. 

II. 

III. 

ment. 

o 

0.0070 

0.0032 

0.0000 

0.009S 

1000 

35° 

0.0009 

0.0005 

650 

IO 

0.0070 

c.0032 

0.0000 

0.0098 

990 

360 

0.0007 

0.0005 

640 

20 

0.0070 

0.0032 

0.0000 

0.0098 

980 

37° 

0.0006 

0.C004 

630 

3° 

0.0069 

0.0032 

0.0001 

0.0097 

970 

380 

0.0005 

0.0003 

620 

4° 

0.0069 

0.0032 

0.0002 

0.0096 

960 

39° 

0.0004 

0.0003 

610 

5° 

0.0068 

0.0032 

0.0003 

0.0096 

950 

400 

0.0003 

0.0002 

600 

6o 

0.0067 

0.0031 

0.0004 

0.0095 

940 

410 

9.0002 

0.0002 

59° 

70 

0.0066 

0.0031 

0.0006 

0.0093 

93° 

420 

0.000 1 

O.OCOI 

580 

80 

0.0065 

0.0031 

0.0007 

0.0092 

920 

43° 

0.000 1 

0.0001 

57° 

90 

0.0063 

0.0030 

0.0009 

0.0090 

910 

44° 

0.000 1 

0.0001 

560 

100 

0.0061 

0.0030 

O.COI  I 

0.0089 

900 

45° 

O.OQOO 

0.0000 

55° 

1 10 

0.0060 

0.0029 

0.0014 

0.0087 

890 

460 

0.0000 

0.0000 

54° 

120 

0.0058 

0.0029 

0.0017 

0.0085 

880 

47° 

0.0000 

0.0000 

53° 

130 

0.0056 

0.0028 

0.0019 

0.0082 

870 

480 

0.0000 

0.0000 

520 

140 

0.0053 

0.0027 

0.0022 

0.0080 

860 

490 

0.0000 

0.0000 

510 

500 

0.0000 

0.0000 

500 

I5° 

0.0051 

0.0027 

0.0025 

0.0078 

850 

Argu- 

Equation. 

Equation. 

Argu- 

160 

0.0049 

0.0026 

0.0028 

0.0075 

840 

170 

0.0046 

0.0025 

0.0032 

0.0073 

830 

ment. 

IV. 

VII. 

ment. 

180 

0.0044 

0.0024 

0.0035 

0.0070 

820 

V 

650 

190 

0.0042 

0.0023 

0.0039 

0.0067 

810 

35° 

0.C025 

0.0020 

200 

0.0039 

0.0022 

0.0043 

0.0064 

800 

360 

0.0022 

0.0018 

640 

210 

0.0037 

0.0021 

0.0046 

0.0061 

790 

37° 

O.OOI9 

0.0016 

630 

220 

0.0034 

0.0020 

0.0050 

0.0058 

780 

380 

0.001 7 

O.COI 3 

620 

230 

0.0030 

0.0019 

0.0054 

0.0054 

770 

39° 

0.0014 

O.COI I 

610 

240 

0.0028 

0.0018 

0.0058 

0.0052 

760 

400 

0.001 1 

0.C009 

600 

250 

0.0026 

0.0016 

0.0062 

0.0049 

750 

410 

0.0009 

O.OC08 

59° 

260 

0.0024 

0.0014 

0.0058 

0.0046 

740 

420 

0.0007  ' 

0.0006 

580 

270 

0.0022 

0.0013 

0.0054 

0.0043 

73° 

43° 

0.C006 

0.0005 

57° 

280 

0.0020 

0.0012 

0.0050 

0.0040 

' 720 

44° 

0.0004 

0.0004 

560 

290 

0.0018 

0.001 1 

0.0046 

0.0037 

710 

45° 

0.0003 

0.C003 

550 

300 

0.0016 

O.COIO 

0.0043 

0.0034 

700 

460 

0.0002 

0.0002 

54° 

310 

0.0015 

0.0009 

0.0039 

0.0031 

690 

47° 

480 

0.0001 

O.OCOI 

53° 

320 

0.0013 

0.C008 

0.0035 

0.0028 

680 

0.0000 

0.0000 

520 

330 

0.0012 

0.0007 

0.0032 

0.0025 

670 

49° 

0.0000 

O.CQCO 

510 

34o 

0.00 10 

0.0006 

0.0028 

0.0023 

660 

500 

0.0000 

0.0000  1 

500 

5 
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Table  XVI.  Heliocentric  Latitude  for  1780,  with  the  Secular  Variation. 


Argument  IX.  Long.  of  the  Planet  — long-  of  Node. 

Degrees. 

Latitude. 

' O 

<2 

q 

3 

0 

n> 

D 

Variat. 

for 

10". 

Latitude. 

O 

»1 

fD 

3 

O 

n> 

ft 

Vaiiat. 

for 

10" 

Latitude. 

3 

a 

S3 

O 

O 

n 

Variat. 

for 

10" 

0 

0 

°3 

ra 

Hi 

GO 

0s.  N. 

I . N. 

IP.  N. 

VIs.  S. 

VIP.  S. 

VHP.  S. 

M.  S. 

n 

M.  S. 

11 

M.  S. 

11 

0 

1 

2 

0 0.0 

0 48.4 
x 36.9 

48.4 

48.5 

48.4 

48.4 
48.2 

48.2 

48.2 

48.0 

47-9 

47.8 
47 ’7 

47.5 

47-3 

47.1 

46.8 

46.7 

46.5 

46.2 

46.0 

45.6 

45-4 

45.1 

44.8 

44.4 

44.1 
43-7 
43-4 

43-o 

42.6 

42.1 

0.0 

0.2 

°-3 

23  8.0 

23  49-7 

24  31,1 

41.7 

41.4 

40.8 

404 

40.0 

39-4 

38-9 

38-5 

37-9 

37-4 

36.8 

36-3 

35-7 

35-2 

34-5 

34-o 

33-3 

32.8 

32.1 
3i-4 

30.8 

30.2 

29.5 

28.8 

28.2 
27.4 

26.7 

26.1 

25-3 

24.6 

5.0 

5.2 

5-3 

40  4.1 

40  27.9 

40  51. 1 

23.8 

23.2 

22.3 

21.6 
209 

20.1 

J9-3 

18.6 

17.7 

17.0 

16.2 

*5-3 

ia.6 

13.8 
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GEORGIUM  SIDUS. 

Table  XVII. 

Redu&ion  to  the  Ecliptic  and  Logarithm  of  the  Cofine  of  the  heliocentric  Latitude. 
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Georgian  Bible.  See  Bible. 

Georgian  Monks  and  Nuns,  are  religious  of  Georgia,  in 
Afia,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil.  .... 

GEORGIANA,  in  Geography,  a name  originally  given 
to  a trail  of  country  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  North 
.America 

GEORGIC,  fomething  that  relates  to  the  culture  or 

tilling  of  the  ground.  _ . , 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  georgicus  ; and  that 
of  the  Greek  y^Uoe,  of  yn,  terra,  earth  ; and 
opero,  I work,  labour,  of  tjyw,  opus,  work. 

The  Georgies  of  Virgil  are  four  books  compcfed  by  that 
poet  on  the  fubjeil  of  agricultuie.  . , 

* GEORGIEV,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  m the  go- 
vernment of  Caucafus  ; 32  miles  W.N.W.  of  E^termograd. 

GEORGINA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Willdenow 
honour  of  Profeffor  Georgi ; fee  Georgia  and  Dahlia. 
We  have  retained  the  latter  name,  given  by  Cavamlles,  for 
this  fine  genus,  becaufe  it  has  been  umverfally  adopted  111 
this  country,  where  the  various  fpecies  feem  likely  to  come 
into  general  cultivation.  A change  in  fuch  a cafe  not  only 
(hocks  vulgar  prejudices  and  illiterate  indolence,  but  is  ma- 
terially inconvenient.  , . Q 

GEORGITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia,  is 

miles  N.N.E.  of  Bucharell.  , 

GEOSCOPY,  a kind  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  the  ground  or  foil,  gained  by  viewing  and  con- 

fidering  it.  „ , . , 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yn,  earth , and  <rxo.,  w, 

^"Geofcopy  is  only  conjedural ; but  its  conjeTures  are 
very  well  grounded. 

GEOSTATICS.  See  Statics.  . 

GEPHRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  ot  byria, 
according  to  Polybius,  which  furrendered  to  Antiochus 
GEPHYRA,  a town  of  Syria,  m the  Seleucide  terri- 
tory, according  to  Ptolemy;  22  miles  from  Antioch  — 
Alio,  a town  of  Africa,  according  to  Polybius,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Carthage,  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the  rivei 

^GEPHYRiEI,  a people  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who 
were  probably  natives  of  Gephyra  in  Syria  ; they  migrate 
with  Cadmus  into  Bceotia,  where  they  occupied  the  temtoy 
of  Tanagra  ; but  on  being  driven  from  thence  oy  tae  B 

“ origin,  of  whole 

Gothic  extraction  Jornandes  gives  the  fohowing  account . 
the  Goths,  leaving  Scandinavia  under  the  conduct  oL  ■ , 
Barith,  put  to  fea  with  only  three  Ihij*.  One i * tnefc, 
failing  flower  than  the  other  two,  was  tnence  calk  G 
panta>  fignifying  in  the  Gothic  tongue  flow  : and  hence 
the  name  Sof  Gepant*  and  Gepidm , which  was  at  firft 
given  them  as  an  appellation  of  reproach.  Procopius  hke- 
Sfe  exprefsly  affirms,  that  the  Goths,  the  Vandals  the 
V ill  froths,  and  the  Gepidae,  were  originally  the  fame 
nation  ; that  they  had  the  fame  cufioms,  manners,  religion, 
and  language;  and  that  they  only  differed m names,  borrowed 
perhaps,  he  fays,  from  their  different  leaders.  They  entered 
Scythia  with  the  other  Goths,  and  fettled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tanais  and  Palus  M*otis.  i here  they  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  Arcadms  and  Honorms,  when,  then 
number  beinc  greatly  increafed,  they  approached  the 
Danube,  and  having  afterwards  croffed  that  river,  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Singidunum  and  Sirmmm,  about  the 
year  400,  where  they  ftiU  were  when  Procopius  wrote  his 
hiftory.  They  had  kings  of  their  own,  and  formed  a diibndl 
nation,  feparate  from  both  the  Oftrogoths  and  V ifigoths ; 


but  perhaps  not  one  from  the  Lombards,  who  were  after- 
wards mailers  of  Italy.  Under  their  king  Faftida,  they 
gained  a complete  victory  over  the  Burgundians  about  the 
year  245  ; and  Faftida,  elated  with  this  victory,  laid  wafte 
the  territories  of  the  Goths,  whofe  fovereign  Oftrogotha 
refufed  to  grant  them  land  for  their  accommodation.  Being 
defeated  by  the  Goths,  they  afterwards  joined  them,  and 
other  northern  nations,  in  the  irruption  which  they  made, 
with  their  united  forces  into  the  empire  in  the  fecond  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius  ; but  they  were  defeated  by  that 
prince  with  great  daughter.  In  the  year  279  Probus 
granted  them  lands  in  Thrace,  upon  promife  of  their  quiet 
fubmiffion  ; but  whilft  the  emperor  was  engaged  in  war  in 
the  Eaft,  they  feized  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  were 
cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  Probus  after  his  return.  St. 
Jerom  mentions  the  Gepidse  among  the  other  nations  of 
Barbarians,  who,  in  407,  invaded  Gaul,  and  overran  its 
provinces.  A.ttila  afterwards  fubdued  them,  and  in  451 
they  ferved  under  him  in  his  famous  expedition  into  Gaul. 
Upon  the  death  of  Attila,  the  Gepidai  (hook  off  the  yoke 
under  the  conduct  of  their  king  Ardaric,  who  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Hunns  ; in  confequence  of  which 
the  Gepidse  not  only  recovered  their  ancient  liberty,  but 
gained  poffeffion  of  ancient  Dacia,  N.  of  the  Danube, 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  Attila.  They  then 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  agreed  to 
pay  them  an  annual  penfion.  Having  obtained  poflefiion  of 
part  of  Ulyricum,  with  the  city  of  Sirmium,  they  con- 
tinued quiet  till  the  year  537,  when,  on  account  of  their 
joining  the  Heruli,  and  plundering  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, they  were  compelled  by  Juftmian,  after  feveral 
encounters,  to  abandon  Ulyricum,  and  to  content  themfelves 
with  Dacia  beyond  the  Danube.  In  the  year  550,  a quarrel 
arofe  between  the  Gepidx  and  the  Lombards ; but  the 
latter,  having  obtained  a reinforcement  from  Juftinian,  at- 
tacked the  former,  and  gave  them  a total  overthrow.  This 
defeat  was  followed  by  a peace  between  the  two  nations, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Juftinian. 
The  peace,  however,  was  of  (hort  duration.  Under  their 
refpeCtive  fovereigns,  m.  Cunimandus,  king  of  the  Gepidor, 
and  Alboinus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  they  commenced 
mutual  hoftilities  ; and  determined  to  abide  by  the  iffue  of 
a (ingle  battle.  The  conteli  was  very  fevere,  and  remained 
for  tome  time  very  doubtful  ; but  at  laft,  the  Gepidas  were 
put  to  flight,  and  purfued  by  the  victorious  Lombards  with 
fuch  (laughter,  that  fcarcely  one  was  left  alive  of  the  nu- 
merous multitude  that  had  engiged.  After  this  viCtory  the 
Lombards  feized  the  whole  or  Dacia,  and  obliged  the  Ge- 
pidse  either  to  fubmit,  or  to  retire.  Henceforth  they  had 
no  king  of  their  own,  but  lived  in  fubjeCtion  either  to  the 
Lombards,  who  were  makers  of  their  country,  or  to  the 
princes  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  efpecially  the  Hunns, 
fettled  in  Pannonia.  Thus  their  kingdom  terminated  in  the 
year  572,  Juftin,  the  fucceffor  of  Juftinian,  being  then  em- 
peror. 

GEPPE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes 
near  Neuftat  in  the  county  of  Mark,  and  runs  into  the 
Bigge,  two  miles  N.  of  Olpe,  in  Weftphalia. 

GER,  Cape.  See  Aguer. 

GERA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland,  on  the 
Eliler  ± 30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leipfic.  N.  lat.  50°  49'.  E. 
long.  1 2 ■ 6‘. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Po. — Alfo,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Unftrull,  fix  miles  N.  of  Erfurt. 

Gera,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia. 
Ptolemy. 

GERiEA,  a town  of  Lufitania.  Ptolemy. 

U 2 GER2ES. 
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GERJESTIUM,  a country  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in 
Arcadia. 

GERiESTUS,  a town  and  port  of  the  ifland  of  Eu- 
boea, upon  the  S.W.  coaft,  about  15  miles  from  Caryftus ; 
now  Gerefto. 

GERALFINGEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Switzer- 
land ; four  miles  S.E.  of  Soleure. 

GE  RAND  RUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus. 

GERANGER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in 
the  diocefe  ofDrontheim;  22  miles  S.S.W.  of  Romfdal. 

GERANIA,  in  Botany,  the  73d  natural  order  in  Juf- 
fieu’s  fyftem,  or  the  13th  of  his  13th  clafs.  The  following 
is  his  definition  of  this,  one  of  his  moll  important  and 
extenfive  clafles.  Cotyledons  two.  Petals  many.  Sta- 
mens inferted  below  the  germen. — The  Calyx  is  of  one  or 
many  leaves,  very  rarely  deficient.  Petals  hypogynous,  or 
inferted  below  the  piftil,  definite  in  number,  very  rarely  in- 
definite, for  the  mod  part  diftinCt,  but  lometimes  conne&ed 
at  the  bafe,  into  a fort  of  falfe  monopetalous  corolla ; they 
are  rarely  wanting.  Stamens  inferted  below  the  piftil,  de- 
finite or  indefinite,  the  filaments  often  diftinft,  fometimes 
united  all  together  into  one  tube,  more  rarely  collected  into 
feveral  bundles  ; anthers  diftinCt,  or  united  only  in  Viola 
and  Impatuns  (called  Balfamina  by  Juflieu).  Germen  fupe- 
rior,  in  many  fimple,  in  fome  multiplied ; ftyle  fingle,  or 
multiplied,  or  deficient ; ftigma  one,  or  feveral.  Fruit  fu- 
perior,  fometimes  fimple,  of  one  or  many  cells  ; fometimes, 
but  more  rarely,  multiplied,  each  pericarp  of  one  cell. 

The  order  of  Gerania  is  thus  defined  by  Juflieu.  Calyx 
fimple,  either  of  five  leaves,  or  of  one  deeply  five-cleft, 
permanent.  Petals  five.  Stamens  definite,  their  filaments 
united  at  the  bafe,  fometimes  all  fertile,  fometimes  part  of 
them  abortive.  Germen  fimple ; ftyle  one ; ftigmas  five, 
oblong.  Fruit  either  of  five  cells,  or  of  five  capfules, 
each  cell  or  capfule  containing  one  or  two  feeds.  Corculum 
without  a perifperm,  (or  albumen).  Stem  either  fomewhat 
fhrubby,  or  herbaceous.  Leaves  with  ftipulas,  oppofite  or 
alternate.  Flowers,  in  the  former  cafe,  oppofite  to  each 
leaf ; in  the  latter,  axillary. 

Juflieu  enumerates  only  two  genera  as  properly  belonging 
to  this  order.  Geranium , which  includes  Erodium  and  Pelar- 
gonium juftly  feparated  from  that  genus  by  the  late  M. 
L'Heritier;  fee  Erodium:  and  Monfonia,  which  is  but 
too  nearly  akin  to  Geranium.  He  fubjoins  three  genera  as 
related  to  this  order  ; Tropteolum , whofe  affinity  is  very  ob- 
feure  ; Impatiens  (his  Balfamina),  which  is  perhaps  ftill  lefs 
akin  to  it ; and  Oxalis,  which  laft  we  would  rather  refer  to 
the  Rutacex,  an  order  which  Juflieu  feems  but  imperfectly 
to  have  ftudied.  He  indeed,  like  Linmeus,  hints  fome  re- 
lation fhip  between  Oxalis  and  Tribulus  or  Zygophyllum,  both 
which  laft  he  ftations  in  the  firft  feCtion  of  his  R utaeece ; but 
we  prefume  to  think  they  are  there  mifplaced,  and  that 
Oxalis  is  not  fo  much  allied  to  them  as  to  the  real  Rutaceee , 
fo  many  of  which  are  found  in  New  Holland.  In  all  fuch 
doubtful  cafes  however,  which  form  the  difficulty  and  the 
pedantry  of  the  ftudy  of  natural  orders,  and  in  which  our 
chief  guide  being  conjecture,  humility  and  candour  are  moll 
becoming,  we  merely  aim  at  collecting  obfervations.  The 
unnatural  combinations  complained  of  in  a fyftem  profefledly 
artificial,  cannot  be  half  fo  hurtful  as  error  maflced  in  au- 
thority in  the  details  of  a pretended  natural  one.  The 
doubts  and  hints  of  the  excellent  Juflieu  are  in  themfelves 
inftruCtive,  but  how  few  are  content  like  him  to  confefs  their 
doubts ! He  has  at  length  acquired  a pupil  worthy  of 
himfelf  in  this  country,  Mr.  R.  Brown,  whofe  opportuni- 
ties of  obfervation,  among  the  paradoxical  novelties  of 


New  Holland,  have  given  ample  fcopc  to  his  intelligence 
and  afiiduity. 

Gerania,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Thrace. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Phrygia. — Alfo,  an  ancient  town  of  thePelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Laconia,  on  the  confines  of  Meflenia. — Alfo,  a 
mountain  of  Greece,  in  the  territory  of  Megaris,  towards 
the  ifthmus  of  the  Peloponnefus. 

GERA’NIS,  or  Geranium,  in  Surgery , a bandage  for- 
merly applied  to  fraCtured  collar-bones,  and  diflocated  fhoul- 
ders.  The  word  is  derived  from  ysjavo,-,  a crane , becaufe  the 
fhape  of  the  bandage  was  thought  to  refemble  an  extended 
crane. 

GERANITES,  yE«avo.;,  a crane,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a 
name  given  by  fome  authors  to  fuch  pieces  of  agate,  or  any 
other  of  the  femi-pellucid  gems,  as  have  round  fpots  in  them, 
refembling  in  colour  the  eye  of  a crane. 

GERANIUM,  in  Botany,  y^ancn  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
admirably  named  from  yi^y.w,  a crane,  the  germen  and  ftyle 
refembling  the  head  and  beak  of  that  bird.  Crane’s-bill. — 
Linn.  Gen.  350.  Schreb.  458.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  696. 
L’Herit.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  432.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  729.  Juft.  268.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  573. 
f.  1.  G serin.  t.  79,  pratenfe.  Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia 
Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Gruinales,  Linn.  Gerania , Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  ovate,  acute, 
concave,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  regular,  of  five  large, 
obovate  or  obcordate,  equal,  fpreading  petals.  NeCtary  five 
glands  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  alternate  with  the  petals. 
Stam.  Filaments  10,  awl-(haped,  recurved,  united  at  the  bafe 
into  a fmall  cup,  five  alternate  ones  longeft,  all  fhorter  than 
the  petals ; anthers  oblong,  verfatile,  five  of  them  occa- 
fionally  abortive.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  with  five  furrows, 
beaked  ; ftyle  central,  awl-fhaped,  longer  than  the  ftamens, 
permanent  ; ftigmas  five,  oblong,  reflexed.  Peric.  Capfules 
five,  aggregate,  membranous,  globofe,  lateral,  feparating  at 
their  mfide,  each  attached  upwards  to  a long,  linear,  flat, 
pointed,  rigid,  fmooth  awn,  at  length  elaftically  recurved, 
adhering  by  its  point  to  the  fummit  of  the  ftyle.  Seeds  Soli- 
tary, lateral,  roundifh,  their  furface  fmooth  or  dotted. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Nectariferous 
glands  five.  Fruit  beaked,  of  five  aggregate  capfules,  each 
tipped  with  a long,  recurved,  naked  awn. 

Obf  This  genus,  as  above  defined,  contains  only  the 
Gerania  columbina  of  Linnaeus,  or  what  are  commonly  called 
European  Geraniums,  or  Crane’s-bills,  bearing  but  one  or 
two  flowers  on  a ftalk.  (See  Erodium.)  Thus  it  is  adopted 
by  Willdenow,  who  has  39  fpecies,  13  of  which  are  natives 
of  Britain.  They  are  tolerably  naturally  diftributed  into 
three  feCtions. 

* Flower-ftalks  fingle-flowered  ; 4 fpecies. 

G.  fanguineum,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  272,  a handfome  inhabitant  of 
rocky  woods  and  abrupt  gravelly  ground,  is  an  example  of 
this  feCtion,  though  the  late  Mr.  Davall  once  found  in  Swit- 
zerland an  occafionally  two-flowered  variety.  See  FI.  Brit. 
739.  A variety  found  on  the  Lancafhire  coaft,  of  humble 
depreffed  growth,  with  white  red-veined  petals,  is  frequent 
in  gardens. 

G.  Jiliricum,  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  t.  19,  an  inconfpi- 
cuo  us  fpecies,  is,  we  believe,  conftantly  fingle-flowered. 

'**  Flower-ftalks  two-flowered.  Root  perennial,  24  fpe- 
cies. Moft  of  the  Crane’s-bills  ufually  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment are  of  this  divifion,  as 

G.  anemonifolium  of  L’Heritier.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  206.  This 
fhowy  fpecies,  difcovered  by  Mr.  Maffon  in  Madeira,  was,  as 
Mr.  Curtis  records,  long  known  in  our  gardens  by  the  name 
lievigatum,  admirably  expreffive  of  its  fmoothnefs,  and  the 
French  botanift  changed  it  for  the  worfe.  We  could  have 
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no  redrefs,  as  the  original  name  had  not  been  printed.  It  is 
a hardy  greenhoufe  plant,  throwing  out,  from  its  fhort  knotty 
Jhm,  a profufion  of  fpreading,  long-ftalked,  fhining,  palmate, 
prinnatifid  leaves,  and  many  fpreading,  leafy  branches,  forked 
upwards.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a fine  crimfon,  broader 
than  a half-crown. 

G.  macrorrhizum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  953.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t. 
134,  native  of  Italy,  is  a very  common  hardy  perennial  in  our 
gardens,  remarkable  for  the  roundnefs  of  its  red  petals,  and 
the  ftrong,  but  aromatic,  cedar-like,  fcent  of  its  herbage. 
The  plant  is  of  humble  growth,  with  a (hort  knotty  flem, 
like  the  laft.  Leaves  foft  and  downy. 

G.  phaum , Linn.  Sp.  PI.  953.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  322  ; and 

G.  fufcum,  Linn.  Mant.  97,  two  fpecies  very  nearly  akin, 
are  remarkable  for  the  dark  brown  colour  of  their  flowers  ; 
as  G.  reflexion,  ibid.  257.  Cavan  Dilf.  t.  81.  f.  1,  is  for  its 
refiexed  petals,  and  G.  lividum,  L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  39,  firft 
well  determined  by  Haller  at  his  No.  935,  though  he  was  not 
for  fome  time  attended  to,  for  its  flat,  round,  ferrated  petals, 
of  a pale  livid  dove-colour.  Thefe  four  laft  are  often  feen  in 
gardens  about  London. 

G.  noilofum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  953.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1091,  is 
the  moll  rare  Britifh  fpecies,  and  fcarcely  found  elfewhere 
but  on  the  mountains  of  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  in  flrady 
places. 

G .flriatum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  953.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  55,  a native 
of  Italy,  very  hardy  with  us,  is  generally  admired  for  its 
delicately  pencilled  bloffoms. 

G.  angulation,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  203,  now  frequent  in  gar- 
dens about  London,  but  from  what  country  imported  is  not 
known,  was  firlt  afcertained  as  a diftinct  fpecies  by  the  late 
Mr.  Curtis.  Its  flowers  are  prettily  veined  with  reddifh  pur- 
ple on  a pale  ground. 

G.  pratenfe,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  954.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  404,  a very 
handfome  blue-flowered  fpecies,  common  in  paftures  in  the 
north,  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  almoft  Angular  in  this 
natural  order,  for  having  fometimes  double  flowers,  in  which 
Hate  it  was  found  near  Athol  houfe,  Scotland,  by  lady 
Charlotte  Murray  in  1793.  It  is  often  feen  with  white  petals. 

G.  argenteum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  954.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  504,  a 
native  of  Mount  Baldus,  was  introduced  into  England  by 
the  indefatigable  and  intelligent  Mr.  Lodlige,  whofe  zeal  and 
liberality  as  a cultivator  are  above  all  praife.  Its  leaves  are 
beautifully  filvery,  the  plant  dwarf,  but  the  flowers  pecu- 
liarly large,  blulh-coloured,  veined  with  red. 

G.  pyrenaicum , Linn.  Mant.  97.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  735.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  405.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  42,  common  about  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  has  not  been  well  underftood,'  even  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  who  undertook  to  illuftrate  it.  Linnaeus  ori- 
ginally confounded  it  with  mo/le  hereafter  mentioned,  from 
which  its  even  cspfules,  perennial  root,  and  greater  magni- 
tude, keep  it  very  diftinft. 

***  Flower-ftalks  two-flowered.  Root  annual;  11  fpecies. 

G.  bohemicum,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  955,  placed  firlt  in  this  fec- 
tion,  well  drawn  in  Dillenius’s  Hort.  Elth.  t.  133.  f.  160,  is 
remarkable  for  its  very  black  hairy  feed-veffels,  and  viicid 
herbage. 

G.  molle,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  778,  ought  to  follow  immediately  j 
with  dijjeclum,  t.  753  ; rot  undifolium,  t.  157;  and  pufll/um, 
t.385.  Thefe  four,  long  confounded,  and  fcarcely  underifood 
by  any  botanift,  are  beautifully  diftinguifhed,  in  every  degree 
of  luxuriance,  by  their  capfules,  which  are  corrugated  and 
naked  in  the  firlt ; more  flightly  corrugated,  but  hairy,  with 
reticulated  feeds,  in  the  fecond;  carinated,  even  and  hairy,  with 
reticulated  feeds  in  the  third,  with  much  more  entire  leaves  ; 
even  and  hairy,  with  fmooth  feeds,  in  the  laft,  whofe  hairs  on 
the  part  in  queftion  are,  moreover,  clofe-preiicd,  not  fpreading 


as  In  the  preceding.  We  were  obliged  to  the  late  Mr.  Daval? 
for  firft  calling  our  attention  to  this  part,  and  thus  leading  to 
one  of  the  moft  fatisfaftory  difeoveries  in  European  botany. 

G.  carol'mianum,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  95b.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr. 
v.  2.  t.  J40,  where  it  is  miftaken  for  a new  plant,  and  called 
lanuginofum ! follows  thefe;  with  columlinum,  Engl.  Bot, 
t.  259.  Towhich  Ihouldfucceed  lucidum , t.  75  ; then,  if  it  be 
a diitindf  fpecies,  which  we  much  doubt , purpureum  of  Will- 
denow,  n.  39,  and  Villars  Dauph.  t.  40  ; and  finally  rober- 
tianum,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  i486.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  i.t.  52.  This 
purpureum  has  been  a weed  in  Chelfea  garden  ever  iince  the 
time  of  Miller,  but  though  Ray  mentions  it  as  a native,  fee 
FI.  Brit.  732,  G.  rolertianum  (3,  we  never  gathered  it  elfe- 
where. 

Geranium,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the  her- 
baceous perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are, 
the  dark  flowered  crane’s-bill  (G.  phoeum)  ; the  knotty 
crane’s-bill  (G.  nodofum);  the  ftreaked  crane’s-bill  (G. 
ftriatum);  the  Siberian  crane’s-bill  (G.  fibiricum)  ; the 
bloody  crane’s-bill  (G.  fanguineum) ; and  the  long-rooted 
crane’s-bill  (G.  macrorhizum)  ; but  there  are  other  forts 
that  may  be  cultivated  with  propriety. 

The  fifth  fpecies  has  feveral  varieties,  as  with  (hort  fpread- 
ing Items  and  fmall  leaves  and  flowers  ; with  large  leaves 
deeply  divided,  and  with  variegated  or  ftriped  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture — Each  of  thefe  fpecies  of  plants  is 
capable  of  being  increafed  in  two  ways,  either  by  flowing  the 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  Where  the  firlt  method  is 
adopted,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  as  foon  as 
they  have  become  perfectly  ripened,  either  in  pots  or  a fl.ady 
border  in  the  garden  ground  wdiere  the  mould  is  light  and  fine. 
As  foon  as  the  plants  have  acquired  a few  inches  in  growth, 
they  fhould  be  pricked  out  into  other  pots,  or  beds  of  fimilar 
earth,  at  the  diltance  of  five  or  fix  inches  in  the  latter  cafe  \ 
but  where  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
main until  the  following  autumn  or  fpring,  £hd  be  then  put 
out  into  other  pots  or  borders,  where  they  are  to  continue, - 
being  occafionally  watered  in  a moderate  .manner. 

In  cafes  where  the  parting  of  the  roots  is  pradiifed,  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  divide  them  too  much  ; planting 
them  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn,  either  in  pots  or 
where  they  are  to  continue. 

Moft  of  thefe  forts  of  plants  are  of  rather  hardy  growth, 
and  fucceed  in  moft  kinds  of  ground,  demanding  but  little  at- 
tention in  their  cultivation,  befide  that  of  their  beiim  kept 
clear  from  all  forts  of  weeds  and  rubbifh. 

All  of  them  are  capable  of  affording  variety  in  the  borders, 
dumps,  and  other  parts  of  pleafure  gardens,  and  the  potted 
kinds  produce  a fine  effect  in  fituations  about  the  houfes  ir. 
mixture  with  thofe  of  other  forts. 

GERANOS,  Te f'avo:,  in  Antiquity,,  a remarkable  dance 
performed  in  the  feftival  called  Delia. 

GERANZAGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy;  nine- 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Pavia. 

GERAR,  or  Gerasar,  or  G czar  ah,  in  Scripture  Geo- 
graphy, a city  of  the  Philiftines,  S.  of  Judah.  The  Abi- 
melechs  were  kings  of  this  city  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
and  Ifaac.  At  this  time  it  was  the  boundary  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  fituated  on  the  river  Bezor,  about  feven  miles  S.W. 
of  Debir,  and  fix  E.  of  Beerfheba.  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  Gerar  extended  far  into 
Arabia  Petrsea,  being  25  miles  frtin  Eleu  heropolis,  be- 
yond Daroma,  the  fouth  of  Gudah.  Mcf  s fays,  that  it 
lay  between  Kadefh  and  Shur  ; ai  d he  men  ions  the  brook 
or  valley  of  Gerar.  (Gen.  xxvi.  26.)  Sozomen  fpeaks. 
of  a little  town,  called  Gera,  50  furlongs  from  Pclufium, 
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Gerar  is  confounded  with  Beerfheba,  Afhkelon,  Allufli, 
and  Arad. 

GERARD,  Herb,  in  Botany.  See  FEgopodiUm. 

Gerard,  in  Biography,  who  flouriihed  about  the  end  of 
the  eleventh,  and  commencement  of  the  twelfth  centuries, 
founder  and  firft  grand-mafter  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerufa'lem,  was  a native  of  the  ifle  of  Martigues,  on  the 
coaft  of  Provence.  While  Jerufalem  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  fome  Neapolitan  merchants  obtained  per- 
<*piffion  from  the  fultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  the  year 
1050,  to  ereCt  a -BenediCtine  monaflery,  near  the  holy  fepul- 
chre,  for  the  convenience  cf  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  vifit 
it.  Among  others  Gerard  came  to  pay  his  devotions  at 
the  holy  city,  where  he  obtained  a high  character  for  piety 
and  prudence.  The  monastery  foon  became  rich,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  fpirit  of  the  times  the  abbot,  built, 
with  the  wealth  poured  in  by  the  rich  devotees,  an  hofpital 
for  the  reception  of  the  poorer  clafs,  and  with  proper  ac- 
commodation for  the  aged  and  the  fick.  The  management 
of  this  he  gave  to  Gerard.  A part  of  the  building  was  fe- 
parated  for  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John,  becaufe  it  was 
faid  that  Zacharias,  the  father  of  St.  John,  had  lived  on  the 
fpot  where  it  was  built.  Gerard,  after  the  conqueft  of 
Jerufalem,  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  projected  the  founda- 
tion of  a new  religious  order,  in  which  the  ecclefiaftical  and 
military  character  fliould  be  blended.  I_Ie  began,  about 
the  year  1 1 00,  to  carry  his  defign  into  execution,  when 
numbers  of  perfons  alfociated  with  him  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  “ Hofpitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,”  who, 
befides  the  three  ufual  vows  of  chaftity,  poverty,  and  obe- 
dience, took  a particular  vow  to  devote  themfelves  to  the 
relief  of  all  Chriitians  in  dill  refs.  The  order  was  recog- 
nized, and  privileges  granted  to  it  by  pope  Pafcal  II. 
Gerard  was  the  firft  grand-mafter,  and  Inch  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  order  which  has  been  fo  frequently  and 
fo  long  celebrated  in  biftory  : the  members  of  it  were  firft 
denominated  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  afterwards  knights  of 
Malta.  Moreri. 

Gerard,  John,  a learned  German  Lutheran  divine, 
was  born  at  Jena  in  the  year  1621,  where  he  was  educated, 
but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Altdorf  lor  the  fake 
of  greater  progrefs  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  in  1643 
the  univerfity  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  He 
was  appointed  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Wittemberg  in 
1646,  and  in  1652  he  was  nominated  profeffor  of  biftory  at 
Jena.  After  this  he  was  created  doCtor  of  divinity,  and 
made  profeffor  in  that  faculty,  having  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  biblical  and  theological  learning.  He  was  likewife 
appointed  rector  of  the  univerfity  of  Jena.  He  died  in  the 
year  1688,  and  left  behind  him,  as  memorials  of  his  great 
learning,  m?ny  works  of  very  deep  erudition  : among  thefe 
were  “ Harmonia  Linguarum  Orientalium  “ Dilputatio- 
num  theologicarum  Falciculus  “ De  Ecclefice  Coptic® 
Ortu,  Progreffu,  et  DoCtrina.” 

Gerard,  Alexander,  was  born  at  Gariocb,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1728  : he  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-fehool  at  Aberdeen,  and  fo  great  was  his  pro- 
gref?,  that  he  was  entered  a ftudent  in  Marifchal  college 
when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age.  Here  he  devoted 
his  firft  four  years  to  the  lludy  of  Greek,  Latin,  the  ma- 
thematics, and  philofophy,  and  was,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
courfe,  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  now  com- 
menced his  theological  ftudies,  which  he  profecuted  at  the 
nniverfities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  Immediately  on 
the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  licenfed  to 
preach  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  year  1750  was 
diofen  afliftant  to  Mr.  David  Fordyce,  profeffor  of  philofo- 
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phy  in  the  Marifchal  college  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  two  years 
aftei  wards,  upon  the  death  of  the  profeffor,  Gerard  was  ap- 
pointed to  fucceed  him.  Here,  after  a lhort  time,  the  de- 
partment afiigned  to  Mr.  Gerard  was  confined  to  moral  phi- 
lofophy and  logic,  the  duties  of  which  he  difeharged  with 
confcientious  and  unwearied  diligence,  and  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs  and  reputation.  He  was  a member  of  a literary  fociety 
at  Aberdeen,  which  met  very  regularly  every  fortnight 
during  the  winter,  when  the  members  communicated  their 
fentiments  -with  the  utmoft  freedom,  and  received  mutual 
improvement  from  their  literary  difeufiions.  In  1759  Mr. 
Gerard  was  ordained  a minifter  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of 
divinity  in  the  Marifchal  college,  and  about  the  fame  period 
he  took  his  degree  of  doCtor  of  divinity.  Fie  continued 
to  perform  the  feveral  duties  attached  to  his  offices  till 
1771,  when  he  refigned  the  profefforfhip,  together  with  the 
church  living,  and  was  preferred  to  the  theological  chair 
in  the  univerfity  of  King’s  college,  a fituation  which  he 
held  t’.Il  his  death  in  1795.  Dr.  Gerard’s  attainments  were 
folid  rather  than  brilliant,  the  effeCt  of  clofe  and  almoft  in- 
ceffant  ftudy,  and  a fine  judgment.  He  had  improved  his 
memory  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  could,  in  little  more  than 
an  hour,  get  by  heart  a fermon  of  ordinary  length.  He  was 
author  ot  “An  Effay  on  Tafte,”  which  was  publilhed  in 
1759,  and  which  obtained  for  him  the  prize  of  a gold 
medal,  from  the  Society  of  Edinburgh.  This  work  was 
afterwards  much  enlarged  and  reprinted  in  1780.  His 
“ Differtations  on  the  Genius  and  evidences  of  Chriftianity,” 
publilhed  in  17 66,  are  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  : 
fo  alfo  are  his  “ Effay  on  Genius,”  and  his  fermons  in  two 
volumes.  In  the  year  1799  his  fons  gave  the  world  a 
pofthumous  work  of  much  merit,  which  had  been  left  among 
the  papers  of  his  father,  entitled  “ The  Pallor's  Care,” 
which  made  a part  of  his  theological  courfe  of  leCtures. 
As  a clergyman  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Gerard  was  marked 
with  prudence,  exemplary  manners,  and  the  molt  punCtual 
and  diligent  difeharge  of  his  minillerial  duties  : his  fermons 
were  fimple  and  plain,  adapted  to  the  common  clafs  of 
hearers,  but  fo  accurate  as  to  fecure  the  approbation  of  the 
ableft  judges.  As  a profeffor  of  divinity,  his  great  aim  was 
not  to  impofe  by  his  authority  upon  his  pupils  any  favourite 
fyftem  of  opinions ; but  to  imprefs  them  with  a fenfe  of 
the  i:-oportance  of  the  minifterial  office  ; to  teach  them  the 
proper  manner  of  difeharging  all  its  duties ; and  to 
enable  them,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  feriptures,  to  form 
a juft  and  impartial  judgment  on  controverted  fubjeCts. 
Poffeffing  large  itores  of  theological  knowledge,  he  was  ju- 
dicious in  feleCting  his  fubjeCts,  happy  and  fuccefsful  in  bis 
manner  of  communicating  inftruCtion.  He  had  the  merit 
of  introducing  a new,  and  in  many  refpeCts  a better,  plan  of. 
theological  education,  than  thofe  on  which  it  had  formerly 
been  conducted.  Having  a conftant  regard  to  whatever 
was  prafticallv  ufeful,  rather  than  to  unedifying  fpecula- 
tions,  he  enjoined  no  duty  which  lie  was  unwilling  to  exem- 
plify in  his  own  conduct.  In  dorneftic  life  he  was  amiable 
and  exemplary  : in  his  friendfiiips  fteady  and  difinterefted, 
and  in  his  intercourfe  with  fociety  hofpitable,  benevolent, 
and  unaffuming ; uniting  to  the  decorum  of  the  Chriftian 
pallor,  the  good  breeding  of  a gentleman,  and  tire  cheer- 
fulnefs,  affability,  and  eafe  of  an  agreeable  companion. 

GERARDE,  John,  a furgeon  and  famous  herbalift  of 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Namptwich, 
Chefhire,  in  1545.  He  praCtifed  furgery  in  London,  and 
role  to  eminence  in  that  profeffion.  Mr.  Granger  fays  “ he 
was  many  years  retained  as  chief  gardener  to  lord  Burleigh, 
who  was  himfelf  a great  lover  of  plants,  and  had  the  belt  col- 
lection 
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leftion  of  any  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  : among  thefe  were 
many  exotics,  introduced  by  Gerarde.’’  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  dedication  of  the  firft  edition  of  his  Herbal,  in 
1597,  to  that  illuftrious  nobleman,  in  which  he  fays  he  had 
“ that  way  employed  his  principal  fludy,  and  almoft  all  his 
time’’  then  for  20  years.  It  appears  therefore  that  he  had 
given  up  his  original  profefiion.  Johnfon,  the  editor  or  his 
lccond  edition,  fays  “ he  lived  fome  ten  years  after  the  pub- 
lifhing  of  this  work,  and  died  about  1607  fo  that  he  fur* 
vived  his  noble  patron  nine  years.  See  Cecil,  William. 

Gerarde  lived  in  Holborn,  and  had  there  a large  botanic 
garden  of  his  own,  of  which  he  publi filed  a catalogue  in 
1596  and  again  in  1599.  Of  this  work  fcarcely  an  im- 
preffion  is  known  to  exift,  except  one  in  the  Eritifh  Mufeum, 
which  proved  of  great  ufe  in  preparing  the  Hortus  Keivenfs 
of  Mr.  Aiton,  as  ferving  to  afcertain  the  time  when  many 
old  plants  were  fir  ft  cultivated.  Holborn  was  then  in  the  out- 
fkirts  of  the  town  on  that  fide.  The  reader  of  Englifin 
hiftory  will  recoiled!  that  the  hypocritical  Richard  III. 
afked  the  bifhop  of  Ely  to  fend  for  “ fome  of  the  good 
flrawberries  which  he  heard  the  bifliop  had  in  his  garden  in 
Holbourn,’'  by  way  of  (hewing  himfelf  in  good  humour  at 
the  council,  while  he  was  in  fa£l  meditating  the  feizure  of 
lord  Haltings.  The  catalogue  of  Gerarae’s  garden  con- 
tains, according  to  Dr.  Pulteney,  1033  fpecies,  or  at  leal! 
fuppofed  fach,  though  many  doubtlefs  were  varieties,  and 
there  is  an  atteftation  of  Lobel  fubjoined,  averting  his 
having  feen  nearly  all  of  them  growing  and  flowering. 
This  was  one  of  the  earlieft  botanic  gardens  in  Europe. 

The  great  work  of  our  author  is  his  Herbal,  or  General 
Hiftory  of  Plants,  printed  in  folio  in  1597,  by  John  Norton, 
who  procured  the  wooden  cu's  from  Frankfort,  originally 
done  for  the  German  herbal  of  Tabernaemontanus.  The 
bafts  of  the  text  was  the  work  of  Dodonsus  entitled  Pemp- 
tades , for  which  alfo  we  believe  the  fame  cuts  had  been 
ufed  ; fee  Dodon.^tj.s.  Lobel  aflerts  that  a tranflation  of 
the  Pemptades  had  been  made  by  a Dr.  Prieft,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  Mr.  Norton,  but  the  translator  dying  foon  after, 
the  manufeript  was  uled  by  Gerarde,  indeed  without  ac- 
knowledgment. The  intelligent  reader  of  the  Herbal  will 
obferve  that  moft  of  the  remarks  relative  to  the  places  in 
which  certain  plants  are  found,  their  common  ufes,  &c., 
belong  to  the  original  work,  and  refer  to  the  country  in 
which  Dodonseus  wrote,  not  to  England.  Gerarde  is  alfo 
accufed  of  having  been  no  Latin  icholar,  and  of  having 
made  many  miftakes  in  the  additional  matter  which  he  tranl- 
lated  from  the  works  of  Clulius,  Lobel,  & c.  He  alfo  cer- 
tainly mifapplied  many  of  the  cuts.  Notwithftanding  fuch 
faults,  Gerarde  had  the  great  merit  of  a practical  know- 
ledge of  plants,  with  unbounded  zeal,  and  indefatigable 
perfeverance.  Dr.  Pulteney  juftly  obferves  that  notwith- 
ftanding his  manifeft  inferiority  to  Lobel  in  point  of  learn- 
ing, it  muft  yet  be  owned  that  Gerarde  contributed  greatly 
to  bring  forward  the  knowledge  of  plants  in  England.  His 
connexion  with  the  great,  and  his  Situation  in  London,  fa- 
voured an  extenftve  correfpondence,  both  with  foreigners 
and  his  own  countrymen  ; and  his  fuccefs  in  procuring  new 
exotics,  as  well  as  fcarce  indigenous  plants,  was  equal  to 
his  diligence  and  affiduity.  In  faft,  we  owe  to  Gerarde 
and  his  friends  the  difeovery  of  many  new  Englifh  plants  ; 
and  his  name  will  be  remembered  by  botanifts  with  efteem, 
when  the  utility  of  his  Herbal  is  fuperfeded.”  Among 
the  perfons  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  communication 
of  exotic  plants  and  feeds,  are  recorded  fir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, Edward  lord  Zouch,  and  lord  Hunfdon,  with  many 
of  lefs  elevated  rank. 

A fecond  edition  of  Gerarde’s  Herbal  was  publifhed  by 
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Dr.  Thomas  Johnfon  in  1636,  which  has  ever  fince  been 
a very  popular  book,  and  indeed,  as  Haller  remarks,  Ge- 
rarde was  the  claflical  author  of  the  Englifh,  almoft  to  the 
time  of  Ray.  Johnfon,  like  many  other  editors,  cenfured 
his  author  with  great  freedom,  and  undoubtedly  made 
many  eftential  corrections.  He  has  prefixed  a lilt  of  his 
additions,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  a learned  hiftorical 
preface.  He  was  a man  of  far  more  learning  than  Gerarde, 
but  by  no  means  lo  rrood  a botanift.  Among  the  moft  valu- 
able  of  his  additions  are  the  communications  of  Mr.  John 
Goodyer  of  Maple-Durham,  Hampfhire,  a man  of  fingular 
penetration  and  accuracy  in  practical  botany.  Johnfon 
added  many  excellent  figures,  either  of  new  plants,  or  in 
the  place  of  inch  as  were  badly  executed  in  the  firft  edition. 
Among  the  latter  is  Gratiola  latfol'ia , which  Haller 
complains  he  could  make  nothing  of.  It  proves  to  be 
Scutellaria  minor , and  is  well  reprelented  in  Johnfon’s  edition, 
P-  581.  

Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England, 
ed.  4.  v.  1.  27 5,  mentions  only  two  engraved  portraits  of 
Gerarde. 

“ J ohm  Gerarde  ; engraved  by  William  Rogers,  for  the 
firft  edition  of  his  Herbal. 

Ditto  engraved  by  Paine,  for  Johnfon’s  edition  of  the 
fame  book.’' 

The  latter,  dated  1636,  is  a finall  copy  of  the  formeiy 
There  is  a fprig  of  the  potatoe  plant  in  the  left  hand. 

The  writer  of  the  prefent  article  is  pofteffed  of  the  cop- 
per-plate itfelf,  very  much  worn,  of  an  oritavo  portrait  of 
Gerarde,  without  age  or  date,  holding  a fprig  of  Cijlus , 
with  his  arms  and  the  Italian  motto,  D’ajftnti,  buone.  In 
one  corner  below  is  a branch  of  Jafmine,  in  the  other  the 
Buglofs.  The  name  of  the  engraver  feems  to  be  Hall. 
Pulteney’s  Sketches  of  the  Progreis  of  Botany  in  England. 
Granger’s  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England.  Haller’s 
Bibl.  Bot.  S. 

GERARDIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Plunder  in  memory 
of  the  Englifh  herbalift  John  Gerarde  ; fee  that  article.  (It 
may  alfo  ierve  to  commemorate  a botanift  of  our  own  time. 
Louis  Gerard,  M.  D.  author  of  the  excellent  Flora  Gal- 
loprovincia’is,  publifhed  in  1761,  with  a few  exquifitely 
engraved  plates,  and  who,  we  believe,  is  ftill  living,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  at  Cottignnc  in  Provence,  where  the 
writer  of  this  vifited  him  in  1786.  (See  Tour  on  the  Conti- 
nent, ed.  2.  v.  1.  2C4.)  - Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  30.  t.  12.  Linn. 
Gen.  307.  Schreb.  403.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  3.  221. 
Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Juft.  119.  Lamarck.  Illuftr. 
t.  529.  (Nigrina  ; Linn.  Mant.  42  and  512.  Melafma  ; 
Berg.  Cap.  162.  Gxrtn.  t.  55.)— Clafs  and  order,  Didy- 
nam'ia  Angwfpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata , Linn.  Scropbu- 
laria , Jail. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  permanent, 
with  five  upright,  iharp  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent, 
tube  round,  ionger  than  the  calyx  ; upper  lip  ereft,  ob- 
tufe,  fiat,  broadelt,  emarginate  ; lower  reflexed,  deeply 
three-cleft,  its  lateral  fegments  emarginate,  the  middle  one 
fhorter,  deeply  divided.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  lcarcely  fo 
long  as  the  tube,  two  of  them  rather  lhorter  than  the  reft  ; 
anthers  fmall.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  fmall ; ftyle  Am- 
ple, fhort  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peru.  Capfule  ovate,  of  two  cells 
and  two  valves,  opening  at  the  bafe,  the  partition  contrary  to 
the  valves.  Seeds  ovate  ; according  to  Linnaeus  folitary, 
which  does  not  appear  from  Plunder's  works. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  two-lipped  ; the  lower 
lip  in  three  deep  emarginate  lobes,  the  middlemoft  deeply  di- 
vided. Capfule  of  two  cells,  opening  at  the  bafe. 

This 
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This  genus,  as  founded  by  Pictmier  and  adopted  by 
Linnaeus,  entirely  depends  on  the  firft  fpecies. 

x.  G.  tuber  of  a.  Linn  Sp.  PI.  848.  ( G.  humilis,  bugulae 
foliis,  afphodeli  radice;  Plum.  Ic.  64.  t.  75.  f.  2.),  found 
by  Plunder  in  South  America,  and  never  fe'en  by  Linnaeus. 
We  have  a very  bad  fpecimen  from  that  country,  which 
agrees  with  Plunder's  figure,  as  to  the  leaves  and  habit, 
but  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  the  frudtification.  The 
above  characters  are  taken  from  Plumier’s  works.  Will- 
denow,  by  miftake,  we  prefume,  fays  the  capfule  is  of  three 
cells.  Dr.  Swartz  appears  not  to  have  found  this,  or  any 
other  fuppofed  Gerardia , in  the  Weft  Indies.  Linnaeus, 
well  aware  that  the  various  plants  he  fubfequently  referred 
hither  might  probably  not  well  accord  with  the  above,  has 
given  a hint  that  “ the  frudtification  requires  examina- 
tion.’* Whatever  might  be  the  refult  of  fuch  examination, 
this  plant  mull  be  the  true,  though  it  were  the  only 
Gerardia,  and  the  reft  in  that  cafe  mull  have  a new  generic 
appellation  and  charadter. 

2.  G.  delphinifolia.  Linn  Sp.  PI.  848.  Roxb.  Coromand. 
v.  1 .t.  40.  is  totally  diftindt  in  habit  and  charadter.  Its  an- 
thers have  a remarkable  creft,  indicated  but  mifreprefented  in 
Roxburgh’s  figure,  for  what  there  appears  the  anther  is  the 
creft,  and  the  apparent  point  of  the  filament  is  the  true 
anther,  at  lead  in  our  fpecimen. 

3.  G.  purpurea , a North  American  fpecies,  clofely 
agreeing  with  the  laft  in  habit,  has  no  fuch  creft  or  appen- 
dage, but  their  flowers  are  otherwife  very  fimilar.  G .jlava 
and  pedicularia  are  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  genus  with 
thefe  ; but  glutinofa,  figured  in  Lamarck  t.  529.  f.  1,  has 
a very  different  appearance.  It  was  gathered  in  China  by 
Ofbeck,  who  likewife  has  given  a plate  of  this  fpecies  in 
his  Travels,  t.  9.  Lamarck’s  f.  2.  is  G.  pedicularia. 

Willdenow  has  12  fpecies  in  all.  None  of  them  feem 
now  to  be  known  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  though  highly 
deferving  of  culture  for  the  beauty  and  fize  of  their  flowers. 
G .purpurea  indeed  is  mentioned  in  the  Horius  Kenvenfis,  as 
a hardy  annual,  introduced  in  1772,  by  Samuel  Martin, 
M.  D.,  but  it  probably  did  not  long  remain,  or  at  leaft 
has  not  been  difperfed  among  collectors  in  general. 

GERARDMER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  St.  Die,  10  miles  E.  of  Remire- 
mont.  The  place  contains  4,285,  and  the  canton  4,285 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  122\  kiliometres,  in  one 
commune. 

GERARDS,  Mark,  in  Biography,  a painter,  born  at  Bru- 
ges in  1561  ; who  came  into  England  not  long  after  the 
year  1580,  and  remained  till  his  death  in  1635.  He  was 
made  painter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  as  he  was  alfo  to  Anne  of 
Denmark.  His  works  are  very  numerous  here,  though,  as 
he  ufed  no  mark,  they  are  not  eafily  known.  He  painted 
very  thin  and  neat ; ornamenting  the  dreifes  of  his  figures 
with  jewels  and  pearls  in  a profufe  manner.  The  flefh  he 
generally  painted  of  a greyifh  teint,  and  thefe  are  the  bell 
tokens  of  his  hands  by  which  his  pictures  may  be  dif- 
covered. 

He  painted  a proceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  Hunfdown 
houfe,  which  is  engraved  by  Vertue  ; and  he  drew  the  queen 
and  the  knights  of  the  garter  in  proceftion  ; from  which 
defign  Aftimole’s  print  is  engraved  in  his  hiftory  of 
that  order.  He  alfo  wrote  an  introdudfion  to  the  art  of 
drawing,  which  was  tranflated  and  publifhed  in  Englifh  in 
J674. 

GERARDSTOWN,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of 
America,  in  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  containing  about 
50  or  40  houfes  ; .10  miles  from  Martinfburg. 


GERASA,  or  Gergesa,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city 
beyond  and  eaft  of  the  Dead  fea,  included  by  fome  in 
Coclefyria,  by  others  in  Arabia  ; placed  among  the  cities 
of  the  Decapolis,  Matt.  vii.  28.  The  Greek  editions  of 
Matthew,  for  Gerefenians,  read  Gergefenes,  and  fome, 
Gadarens.  Luke  and  Mark  have  the  fame  reading.  Origen 
thinks  that  the  true  reading  is  neither  Gerafa  nor  Gadara ; 
but  that  the  city  of  Gergefa  is  meant,  which  lies  on  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  where,  in  his  time,  the  people  fhewed  the 
rocks  and  precipices  from  which  the  fwine  ran  down.  It 
is  alfo  called  Girafa  and  Girgeftia,  and  was  one  of  the  cities 
that  belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manaffeh. 

GERASTORFF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 7 
miles  E.  of  Korn  Neuburg. 

GEIIAU,  a fmall  country  of  Germany,  fituated  near  the 
conflux  of  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  : its  capital  is  Darmftadt. 

Gerau,  Grofs,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Hefle-Darmftadt ; 8 miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Darmftadt. 

GERBA,  or  Jerba,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  coaft  of  Tripoli.  Its  principal  produce  is 
barley  and  fruit.  Its  ancient  name  was  “ Lotophagitis.’’ 
N.  lat.  330  56'.  E.  long.  11  20'. 

GERBEL,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Pfortz- 
heim,  was  known  and  highly  celebrated  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury as  a moll  learned  jurift.  He  was  profefior  of  the  law 
at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Strafburg.  He  attained  like- 
wife to  a high  reputation  for  his  deep  knowledge  in  hiftory 
and  antiquities.  He  is  characterized  by  De  Thou  as  one 
equally  eftimable  for  his  erudition  and  humanity.  His 
works  are  “ Ifagoge  in  Tabulam  Gracice  Nicolai  Sophiani;'’ 
“ De  Anabaptillarum  ortu  et  progreflu “Vita  Joannis 
Cafpiniani.”  The  firft  of  thefe  was  pnbliftied  in  1545,  and 
afterwards  augmented  into  feven  books,  comprehending  a 
complete  defcription  of  all  Greece,  and  printed  at  Bafil  in 
1550.  Gerbel  corrected  Cafpinian’s  “ Chronicle  of  the 
Crefars,”  and  Arrian’s  “ Hift.  of  Alexander.” 

GERBER  A,  in  Botany.  See  Arnica. 

GERBERAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oife,  fortified  in  the  9th  century,  to  flop 
theincurfion  of  the  Normans ; 12  miles  N.  W.  of  Beauvais, 
N.  lat.  49  32'.  E.  long.  i°  57'. 

GERBERT,  or  Girbert,  Pope,  in  Biography,  was  a 
native  of  Auvergne,  and  born  of  obffiure  parents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aurillac,  where  he  was  a monk  ; and  may  be 
juftly  confidered  as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
tenth  century.  His  talents  were  fo  various,  and  his  afiiduity 
in  acquiring  knowledge  fo  great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
what  were  thofe  branches  of  literature  and  fciencte  in  which 
he  chiefly  excelled.  He  was  a divine,  a mathematician,  and 
a philofopher,  and  he  wrote  upon  geometry,  particularly 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  aftronomy,  logic  and  rhetoric. 
He  was  eminently  diftinguilhed  by  his  knowledge  of  mufic, 
on  which  he  compofed,  in  Latin  monkifh  rhyme,  a didactic 
poem,  entitled  “ Ars  Mufica,”  preferred  in  the  Rawlinfon 
collection  of  MSS.  at  Oxford ; and  in  this  little  work  is  a 
feparate  treatife,  under  the  title  of  “ Rhythmomachia,”  or 
the  battle  of  numbers  or  figures,  which  Gerbert  compofed 
as  a kind  of  game,  foon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Arabian 
figures  or  cyphers  in  Europe,  for  which  the  author  gives 
rules  refembling  thofe  for  chefs.  Having  cultivated  mufic 
very  affiduoufly,  regarding  it  as  the  fecond  in  rank  among  the 
liberal  arts,  he  mull  have  acquired  a confiderable  reputation 
in  it,  as  the  authors  of  the  twelfth  century  gave  him  the 
title  of  Gerbert  the  “ Mufician.”  Fie  is  laid  to  have  been 
as  well  fltilled  in  the  conftrudtion  of  mufical  inftruments  as  in 
the  ufe  of  them,  particularly  the  hydraulic  organ.  William 
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of  Malmefbury  fpeaks  with  wonder  of  the  perfection  to 
which  he  had  brought  this  instrument  by  means  of  blowing 
it  with  warm  water.  His  extraordinary  talents  and  attain- 
ments eftablilhed  his  claim  on  thofe  high  ecclefiallical  pre- 
ferments to  which  Ire  was  advanced.  Before  his  exaltation 
to  the  papal  chair  as  the  fuccelfor  of  Gregory  V.,  in  the 
year  999,  he  was,  firft,  archbilhop  of  Rheims,  and  afterwards 
of  Ravenna.  As  pope,  he  alfumed  the  name  of  Silveller 
II.;  but  he  died  in  1003,  after  having  filled  the  papal  throne 
four  years.  The  day  of  his  death  is  marked  in  his  epitaph, 
which  was  compofed  by  pope  Sergius  IV.,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  1009,  a°d's  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Lateran  church. 
This  pope  contributed  very  much  to  the  reftoration  of 
letters  in  Europe.  His  genius,  fays  Mofheim,  (E.H.  vol.  ii. ) 
was  extenlive  and  fublime,  embracing  all  the  different 
branches  of  literature  ; but  its  more  particular  bent  was 
towards  mathematical  ftudies.  Mechanics,  geometry,  aftro- 
nomy,  arithmetic,  and  every  kind  of  knowledge  that  had 
the  leafl  affinity  to  thefe  important  fciences,  were  cultivated 
by  Gerbert  with  the  mofl  ardent  zeal,  as  his  various  writings 
teftify  ; and  he  had  the  merit  of  employing  every  method 
that  was  proper  to  animate  others  in  the  culture  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  fciences.  The  effedts  of  this  noble  zeal  were  vifible 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  both  in  the  tenth  and  fol- 
lowing century.  Gerbert  was,  in  a great  meafure,  indebted 
for  his  extraordinary  acquirements,  more  efpecially  inphyfics, 
mathematics  and  philofophy,  to  the  writings  and  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  Arabians,  who  were  fettled  in  Spain.  It  was  in 
this  century  that  the  plan  of  the  holy  war  was  formed  ; and 
towards  the  conclufion  of  it,  the  bloody  fignal  was  given  by 
our  learned  pontiff,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  pontificate.  This 
fignal  was  an  epiftle,  written  in  the  name  of  the  church  of 
Jerufalem,  to  the  church  univerfal  throughout  the  world,  in 
which  the  European  powers  are  folemnly  exhorted  and  in- 
treated  to  fuccour  and  deliver  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine.  The 
pontiff’s  exhortations,  however,  were  only  regarded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Pifa.  We  ffiall  here  add  that  Gerbert’s  great 
learning  induced  the  vulgar  to  fufpedt  that  he  was  addicted  to 
magic,  and  Platina  has  adopted  this  abfurd  notion  ; for  he 
fays  that  he  obtained  the  papacy  by  ill  arts,  and  that  he  left 
his  monaflery  to  follow  the  devil.  He  allows  him,  indeed, 
the  merit  of  a fincere  repentance  ; but  mentions  fome  pro- 
digies at  his  death,  which  will  claim  little  regard  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  fuch  a writer.  The  mofl  complete  collection  of 
Gerbert’s  letters  is  that  of  Duchefne. 

Gerbert,  Father  Martin,  a German  mufical  writer,  who 
belonged  to  the  congregation  of  Benedidtines,  at  the  abbey 
of  St.  Blaife,  in  the  Black  Foreft,  near  Friburg,  in  Brif- 
gaw,  about  30  miles  from  Strafburg,  and  has  been  elevated 
to  the  head  of  his  fociety  under  the  denomination  of  Prince- 
Abbot”  of  St.  Blaife.  In  1763  the  learned  abbot  publiffied 
the  plan  of  a “ Hiftory  of  Church  Mufic,”  from  the  firft 
century  to  the  prefent  time,  under  the  title  of  “ De  Cantu 
et  Mufica  Ecclefiaftica  a prima  ecclefise  fEtate,  ufque  ad 
prasfenstempus.”  After  this  publication  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  and  a great  part  of  France  and  Italy,  in  order  to 
colled!  materials  in  the  feveral  convents  and  public  libraries 
of  thofe  countries,  and  in  1765  he  publifhed  his  “ Itinerary,” 
informing  the  public  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  refearches.  A 
great  part  of  the  author’s  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  facred 
mufic  were  unfortunately  deftroyed  by  fire  ; but  availing 
hitnfelf  of  his  remaining  ftock,  he  refumed  the  work. 

Though  the  indefatigable  and  pious  abbot  was  in  fearch 
of  the  mufic  ufed  in  the  Romiffi  inafs  and  liturgy,  he  can- 
didly mentions  the  mufic  of  the  Proteftant  churches.  He 
had  procured  from  England  Dr.  Boyce’s  magnificent  publi- 
cation of  our  cathedral  mufic.  from  the  time  of  the  reforma - 
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tion  till  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  allows  the  com* 
pofition  to  be  excellent  ; but  wifhes  for  more  plainnefs  and 
fimplicity  in  favour  of  the  words  ; and  thinks  that  fugues 
and  learned  counterpoint,  though  ingenious  productions, 
render  the  words  unintelligible.  The  author  lias  inferted  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  vol. the  whole  mafs,  “In  ccrnaDotnini,” 
in  eight  parts,  in  fcore,  to  be  fung  antiphonally  as  in  our 
choirs,  from  fide  to  fide. 

The  harmony  is  very  pure  ; but  we  have  been  fo  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  more  varied,  expreffive,  and  elaborate  compofi- 
tions  in  our  cathedral  fervice,  that  fuch  mufic  would  be 
thought  very  infipid  and  uninterelling,  if  adopted  in  our 
choirs.  After  this,  the  “ Gloria  in  excelfis”  is  given 
in  the  fame  fimple  counterpoint ; where  nothing  is  varied. 
Thefe  two  choirs  are  accompanied  by  two  organson  a ground. 
Then  the  gradual,  the  creel 0,  the  ojfertorium,  the  fantlus,  and 
the  benedittus,  all  in  plain  counterpoint. 

The  communion  fervice  is  in  figurate  harmony,  but  very 
dry,  ancient,  and  common. 

The  plates  given  of  the  primitive  notation  of  the  chants 
and  hymns,  before  the  invention  of  lines  and  lpaces,  or  a 
time-table ; and  indeed,  even  before  counterpoint  was 
attempted,  in  dots  over  the  words  are  innumerable,  from  the 
Lexicon  Diplomaticum  of  Walther,  and  from  ancient 
miflals.  But  thefe  ever  remain  more  curious  than  ufeful. 
For  to  acquire  a clear  conception  of  their  import  would  lead 
to  no  ufeful  or  amufing  knowledge  ; as  the  chant  or  plain- 
fong  is  generally  fo  rude,  uncouth,  and  unamufing,  that  it 
would  furnilh  a very  inadequate  reward  for  the  labour  of 
deciphering  it. 

GERBEVILLER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Luneville  ; 5 miles  S.  of  LuneviHe.  The 
place  contains  2,070,  and  the  canton  9,169  inhabitants ; on  a 
territory  of  232^  kiliometres,  in  23  communes. 

GERBIER,  Sir  Balthasar,  in  Biography , a painter  in 
miniature,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1592.  He  was  employ- 
ed by  Charles  I.  but  is  far  more  confpicuous  as  having 
been  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Rubens,  to  negociate  a 
treaty  with  Spain  ; and  for  having  been  for  a time  Britifh  re- 
fident  at  Bruifels.  His  being  in  the  fuite  of  Buckingham  in 
Spain  was  the  means  of  this  elevation  ; for  which  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  duly  qualified.  He  was  fomewhat 
acquainted  with  architecture,  and  was  employed  by  lord 
Craven  to  give  defigns  for  Hempfted-hall,  which  has  fince 
been  burnt. 

Being  neglected  by  the  court,  he,  in  1648,  appears  as  an 
author,  and  founder  of  an  academy  at  Bethnal  Green  ; and, 
in  1649,  publifhed  his  firft  leture  on  geography.  He  af- 
terwards went  to  Cayenne,  and  fettled  with  his  family  at 
Surinam  ; where,  by  order  of  the  Dutch,  he  was  feized  and 
fent  back  to  Holland,  from  the  jealoufy  of  that  govern- 
ment, which  regarded  him  fince  his  naturalization  in  England 
as  an  agent  of  the  king.  On  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
he  returned  to  England,  and  prepared  triumphal  arches  for 
his  honour.  Here  he  pradtifed  various  means  of  living  for 
fome  years,  with  no  great  refpect  or  profit,  and  at  laft  died 
in  166 7,  having  paffed  his  latter  days  in  all  the  expedients 
of  quackery. 

GERBILLON,  John  Francis,  a diftinguilhed  Jefuit 
miffionary,  was  born  at  Verdun  in  1 654.  He  entered  into 
the  fociety  oi  Jefuits  when  he  was  fixteen  years  of  age,  and 
having  conftantly  the  million  to  China  in  view,  he  qualified 
himfelt  for  it  by  the  lludy  of  the  mathematics,  and  thofe 
fciences  that  might  be  molt  ufeful  to  him  in  his  great  work. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  his  wilhes  accomplifned  in 
1685,  when  he  was  allowed  to  embark  for  China,  in  com- 
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pany  with  fix  other  perfens,  members  of  the  fame  fociety. 
On  his  arrival  he  remained  at  Pekin,  ftudying  the  language, 
and  during  this  period,  being  admitted  frequently  into  the 
prefence  of  the  emperor,  he  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  him, 
as  to  obtain  an  appointment  to  jom  an  embafiy  fent  to  regu- 
late the  boundaries  with  the  court  of  Mufcovy.  He  con- 
tributed much  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  bufinefs,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  China  was  treated  with  great  honour  by  the  empe- 
ror, who  chofe  him  his  inftrudlor  in  mathematics  and  philo- 
fophy.  Gerbillon  is  fuppofed  to  have  enjoyed  more  advan- 
tages than  ahnofl  any  other  perfon,  for  ftudying  the  man- 
ners of  the  Chinefe  court,  and  for  making  obfervations  on 
the  neighbouring  country.  He  obtained  permiffion  to  preach 
the  Chriftian  religion  in  China,  and  had  the  direction  of  the 
French  college  in  Pekin,  and  was  in  the  end  made  fuperior- 
general  of  all  the  miftionaries  fent  from  France.  He  died  at 
Pekin  in  the  year  1707,  leaving  behind  him  curious  accounts 
of  his  eight  journeys  into  Tartary,  which  have  been  printed 
in  Du  Halde’s  Defcription  de  la  Chine.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  “ Elements  of  Geometry,’’  and  of  a work  on  Per- 
fpedlive,  both  printed  in  a vefy  handfome  manner  at  Pekin. 
Moreri. 

GERBOA,  in  Zoology.  See  Dipus. 

GERBSTADT,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
tlie  county  of  Mansfeld  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Deftau.  N.  lat. 
51°  40'.  E.  long.  1 1°  47'. 

GERDAU,  a river  of  Luneberg,  which  runs  into  the 
Ilmenau,  at  Oldenftadt. 

GERDAVEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen,  iituated  on  the  Omet,  near  a confiderable  lake, 
which  is  called  the  “ Calendar  of  Gerdaven,’’  from  its  prog- 
nofticating  the  weather  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Konigfberg. 
N.  lat.  540  16.  E.  long.  210  27'. 

GERDEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Pa- 
derborn  ; 14  miles  E.  of  Paderborn. 

GERDES,  Daniel,  mjliography,  v, ’as  born  at  Bremen 
in  1698,  where  his  father  was  engaged  in.  a commercial  life. 
Great  care  was  taken  of  the  education  of  Daniel,  who  made 
a rapid  progrefs  in  the  clalfics.  At  firft  it  was  intended  he 
fhould  purfue  the  law  as  a profeflion,  but  the  plan  was 
shange'd,  and  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy.  of  theology. 
In  1722  he  was  adriiitted  into  holy  orders,  and  immediately 
afterwards  made  a tour  on  the  continent,  and  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  moll  learned  men  of  that  period.  In 
1726  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodlor,  and  in  1735 
he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  theology  at  Groningen,  and  upon 
his  entrance  on  the  office  he  delivered  an  ©ration  “ De  1111c- 
tione  qure  Fideles  omnia  docet.’’  The  fame  year  he  was 
eledled  a member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Ber- 
lin. He  died  in  the  year  17  65,  leaving  behind  him  many 
works  that  bear  ample  teftimony  to  his  learning  and  zeal  in 
the  caufe  of  literature.  His  writings  are  moftly  theological, 
and  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  the  difficult  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament.  Gen.  Biog. 

GERDIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Perm,  fituated  on  ti  e Colva  ; 152  miles  N."  of 
Penn.  N.  lat.  59  40'.  E.  long.  76  14'. 

GERDOBA,  a mountain  of  Africa  ; 80  miles  E.  of 
Angela. 

GEREEK,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 12  miles 
S.  of  Bahar. 

GEREM,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia  ; 15  miles  SS.W. 
«f  Badakfhan. 

GEREMSCHANGKAI A,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
gevc.rnir.eut  of  Upha ; 36  miles  W.  N.W.  of  Bugul- 
»a. 


GEREN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia,  on  tin? 
Viftula  ; 9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Marienburg. 

GERENl  A,or  Geruxium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Laconia.  Ptole- 
my.— Alfo,  a town  of  Meffenia,  on  an  eminence,  S.W. .of  Ala- 
gonia.  Paufanias  fays  that  this  town  was  the  fame  with  the 
“ Enope”  of  Homer.  It  was  confecrated  to  Machaon,  an. 
ingenious  phyfician,  (lain  by  Eryphilus,  whofe  bones  were 
colledled  by  Neftor,  and  depofited  at  Rhodon,  near  this 
town.  It  had  a temple  dedicated  to  Machaon.  Eaft  of  it 
was  a mountain  called  “ Calatheon,’’  on  which  was  a temple- 
confecrated  to  Calathea,  with  a grotto,  having  a ftrait  en- 
trance, and  containing  in  its  interior  many  curiofities. 

GEHENNA,  or  Jerenna,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  furrounded  by  large  ftones, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  effedt  of  an  earthquake  ; 12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Seville. 

GERE NSCH ANS KOI,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffian  Siberia, 
in  tile  government  of  Kolivan  ; 240  miles  S. S.W.  of  Koli- 
van.  N.  lat.  50°45'.  E.  long.  79  14'. 

GERESHE1M,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg  ; 5 miles 
E.  of  Duffel dorf. 

GE  RE  SOL,  in  Mvfic,  one  of  the  clefs. 

GE RESPA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
the  interior  of  Media,  fometimes  called  Gerepa,  and  Ge~ 
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GERESTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  m 
the  bifhopric  of  Aggerhuus  ; 32  miles  S.W  of  Tonfberg. 

GERESTO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Negropont  ; 15 
miles  S.  of  Carilto., 

GEREUTH,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Wurzburg; 
5 miles  N.  of  Ebern. 

GERFALCON,  Gyi; FALCON,  or  Jerfalccn,  (feeFALCoL 
This  is  naturally  a very  bold,  wild  and  fierce  bird,  and  is 
therefore  very  difficult  to  be  reclaimed ; but  when  that  is  done 
it  proves  one  of  the  very  beft  kinds,  and  will  fly  at  almoft  any 
tiling.  The  beak  of  the  gerfalcon  is  always  blue,  and  the 
claws  are  remarkably  long  and  llrong. 

In  going  up  to  the  gate,  as  the  fportfmen  exprefs  it,  thefc 
birds  do  not  hold  the  fame  fort  of  courie  that  others  do,  but 
immediately  climb  up  upon  the  train  on  fight  of  the  bird, 
and  as  foon  as  they  have  reached  her,  they  immediately  make 
the  attack,  and  generally  pull  her  down  at  the  firft  encounter; 
but  if  not,  always  at  the  fecond  or  third. 

This  fort  of  hawk  is  to  be  fed  and  rewarded  like  the  others. 
It  is  of  a very  fly  and  crafty  nature,  and  is  fo  flothful,  that 
it  loves  to  keep  the  calling  a long  time  ; therefore,  inftead  of 
cotton,  it  is  proper  to  give  them  iometimes  a calling  of  tow, 
and  to  keep  them  fharp  fet.  As  to  the  reclaiming  this  fort 
of  hawk,  it  is  only  to  be  done  by  gentlenefs  and  kindnefs  ; 
and  when  (lie  has  been  taught  to  be  turned  ioofe,  fhe  is  not 
to  be  taught  to  come  to  the  pelts  of  hens  or  other  fowl.  But 
ihe  mull  never  be  fuffered  to  tafte  any  living  fielh,  for  that 
will  be  apt  to  draw  away  her  love  from  the  hand  and  voice. 
Whenever  Ihe  eats,  the  falconer  mutt  be  clofe  to  her,  and 
mull  make  her  eat  the  choicell  pieces  out  of  his  hand.  There 
is  great  care  to  be  taken  in  the  making  of  theft  birds,  for  as 
they  are  made  at  firft,  fo  they  are  for  ever  ; and  it  is  a necef- 
fary  caution,  with  birds  of  this  bold  and  fierce  nature,  not  to 
hurry  over  the  bufinefs,  but  to  repeat  the  fame  thing  very 
often  till  it  is  perfe£lly  fixed.  See  Falconry. 

GERGAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Grenada  ; 10  miles  S.  W.  of  Purchena. 

GERGEFALVA,  a town  of  Tranfilvania;  16  miles  W, 
N.  W.  of  Hcrmenftadt. 

GERGESA.  See  Gerasa. 
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OERGE  SENES,  orGiRGASHiTES,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
aft  ancient  people,  who  inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan,  before  the 
Israelites  took  poffeffidn  of  it.  Theirterritory  lay  next  above 
that  of  the  Amorites,  on  the  eall  fide  of  the  fea  of  i ibe- 
rias ; and  it  was  afterwards  poffeffed  by  the  half-tribe  of 
Manaffeh.  See  Geresa. 

GERGETHA,  or  Geroitha,  a town  Situated  in  the 
Troade,  E.  of  Rhaetium,  Ophrynium,  and  Dardanus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  feite  of  Troy  or  Ilium,  near  mount  Ida.  This 
town  appears  to  have  been  inland  at  fome  dillance  from  the 

GERGINA,  a town  of  Aha,  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Ida,  feemingto  be  the  fame  with  Gergetha. 

GERGIS,  the  name  given  by  Stepli.  Byz.  to  the  Gergetha 

of  Strabo. 

Gerc.is,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa  ; So  miles  W. 
of  Tripoli. 

GERGOVIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a firongly  fortified 
place  of  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  Arverni.  According  .to 
Cxfar  (1.  vii.  36.)  it  was  fituated  on  a very  high  mountain, 
and  every  accefs  to  it  was  extremely  difficult.  At  length  it 
-was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Rome,  and  it 
was  probably  fo  completely  dellroyed,  that  no  trace  remains 
from  which  we  may  afeertain  its  fituation.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured, however,  that  its  fituation  was  in  the  vicinity  oi 
Clermont. 

GERHARDSBRON,  in  Geography,  atownof  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Anfpach  ; 28  miles  Yvr.  of  Anfpach.  N. 
lat.  49  17b  E.  long.  10  . — Alfo,  a town  ©f  Wurtemberg  ; 

28  miles  E.  of  Hailbron, 

GERINES,  afea-port  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  anciently 
called  “Cerynia.’’  The  walls,  which  are  about  half  a mile  in 
circumference,  appear  to  be  eredled  on  the  foundation  of  the 
ancient  walls.  This  place  has  one  entire  church,  and  two  or 
three  in  ruins.  Its  chief  trade  is  with  Caramania,  whither  it 
exports  rice  and  coffee  brought  from  Egypt,  and  whence  it 
brings  back  ftorax,  and  a great  number  of  paflengcrs.  Ge- 
rines  is  therefidence  of  an  Aga  and  Cadi : 16  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Nicofia. 

GERINGSW  ALDA,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leiplic  ; 20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Leiplic.  N.  lat.  51  5 . E.  long. 
iz3  46'.  ^ ' 

GERIS,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  ; 
8 miles  N.  of  Affimunein. 

GERIS  A,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, fituated  between  the  two  Syrtes.  Ptolemy. 

GERISAU.  See  Gersau. 

GERKOW,  Jorkow,  or  Bored,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Saatz  ; 22  miles  N.  E.  of  Saatz. 

GERLACH,  Stephen',  in  Biography , was  born  at  a 
village  in  Swabia  in  the  year  1546.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  a learned  education  at  Stutgard,  and  became  diilinguilhtd 
for  his  diligence  at  the  univerfitv  of  Tubingen,  where,  in 
1366,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  with  great  applaufe. 
Shortly  after  this  he  withdrew  from  the  univerlity  on  account 
of  the  plague.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  dotlor  in 
philofophy  in  1567  at  Eflingen,  and  in  1573  he  accompa- 
nied an  embaffy  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  to  the 
Turkilh  court.  He  continued  at  Conftantinople  about  five 
years,  acquainting  himfelf  with  the  manners  and  religion  of 
the  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
the  moft  eminent  men  m the  latter  communion.  Upon  his 
return  to  Tubingen  he  obtained  other  preferment,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  dut’es  of  his  profeffion  with  fo  much  zeal  and 
affiduity,  as  to  injure  his  health.  He  died  in  1612  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  “ An  Epitome  of 
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Ecclefiaflical  Hiftory;”  of  “ A Journal  of  the  embally  lent 
to  the  Porte  by  theemperors  Maximilian  II. and  Rodolf  XI." 
abounding  in  curious  and  interefting  particulars,  hiftorical, 
ecclefiaftical,  and  theological:  and  numerous  theological 
“ DifTertations,”  See.  Moreri. 

GERLATZKOI,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  01* 
the  E.  fide  of  the  Irtifcli,  in  the  government  of  Kolyvan;  212 
miles  W.  of  Koly van.  N.  lat.  540  20'.  E.  long.  75°  24'. 

GERM,  in  Vegetable  Philofophy . See  Embryo. 

G-erm,  in  Navigation  and  Commerce,  the  name  given  in 
Egypt  to  final!  veilels  which  ferve  to  carry  European  mer- 
chandife  from  Alexandria  to  Rofetta,  and  to  bring  back  to 
Alexandria  the  commoditiesof  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Thefe  vef- 
fels  are  a kind  of  Itrong  barks,  tolerably  conllrufted  ; without 
decks,  drawing  little  water  ; and,  according  to  their  iize,  hav- 
ing two  or  three  mails  with  very  large  latine  fails,  the  yards 
of  which  are  fixed  to  the  heads  of  the  malls,  and  cannot  be 
lowered,  fo  that,  however  bad  the  weather  may  be,  the  failor* 
are  obliged  to  climb  up  the  whole  length  of  them,  in  order  to 
furl  the  fails.  They  are,  in  general,  of  about  five  or  fix  tons 
burden.  Goods  are  often  damaged  in  thefe  uncovered  veffels, 
and  the  navigation  of  them  is  dangerous  in  a rough  fea. 
Although  the  dillance  which  they  have  to  fail  is  fcarcely  more 
than  12  leagues,  and  though  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  which  is 
in  the  middle  of  their  pillage,  affords  them  fare  fhelter,  this 
coailing  trade  is  not  free  from  danger,  efpecially  at  the  mouth 
of  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Nile,  formerly  called  the  “ Bol- 
bitic,”  now  “ the  branch  of  Rofetta;’’  where  is  a bar  formed 
by  the  fund,  upon  which  the  waves,  driven  by  the  wind  from 
the  offing,  and  oppofed  by  the  llream  of  the  river,  break  v.  it  1 
great  fury.  A fmall  ifland,  dividing  the  entrance  cf  this 
branch,  leaves  on  each  hand  a narrow  paffage,  called  in  the 
language  of  the  country  “ Boghafs,"  a canal  or  ftrait.  But 
there  is  only  a narrow  channel  of  this  paffage  which  is  fecurejy 
navigable ; for  it  is  continually  fluffing,  on  account  of  the 
in  (lability  of  tire  bottom  and  the  agitation  of  the  fea.  A pilot , 
“Reis,"  or  mailer  of  the  “Boghafs,"  is  continually  employed 
in  founding  this  changeable  paffage,  and  indicating  it  to  the 
“germs.’’  Infpite  ot  all  thefe  precautions,  they  often  get  o» 
ffiore;  and,  being  foon  overwhelmed  with  water  and  fand, 
perifn  with  their  crews  and  cargoes. 

GERMA,  or  Germb,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Afia,  upon  the  Hellefpont ; which,  according  to  Ptolemv, 
was  a colony  founded  by  the  Gauls,  named  Toliftoboiano, 
in  Galatia. 

GERMAIN,  Count  St,  in  Biography,  a confpicuot* 
perfon  of  a myilerious  character,  who  refided  in  England  a 
coniiderable  time,  and  of  whom  nothing  was  certainly  known, 
but  that  he  was  a fine  performer  on  tire  violin,  and  an  elegant, 
though  not  a learned  or  original,  compofer.  Being  here  at 
the  fame  time  as  prince  Lobkowitz,  they  were  inleparable. 
He  printed  a book  of  violin  folos  to  prefent  to  his  friends 
and  admirers,  which  he  called  “ La  Mufique  raifonnee,”  in 
which  there  were  elegant  paifages,  lingular  movements,  and 
anrufing  concetti.  In  his  longs,  the  melody  was  Italian,  and 
in  good  talle  ; but  the  accompaniments  were  thin,  and  with- 
out carrying  on  any  ingenious  defign.  It  was  reported,  'that 
when  examined  before  the  privy  council,  during  the  rebel- 
lion, he  was  obliged  to  difclofe,  “ fub  figillo  confeffionis,’' 
that  he  was  originally  a mufician  by  profeffion  ; but  that  by 
play,  and  his  bonnes  fortunes,  he  had  realized  an  independent 
fortune;  but  this,  like  newfpaper  reports,  merits  confirmation.' 

Germain,  St.  in  Geography.  See  St.  Germans. 

Germain,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Creufe,  15  miles N.  W.  of  Gueret.— Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aube  ; three  miles  S.  W.o’f  Troyes. 

X 2 - ■ — Alfa, 
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— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne  ; fix 
miles  S.  of  Bellefrae. — Alfo,  a river  of  America,  which  runs 
into. the  Wabath,  N.  lat.  39  20'.  W long.  87  58'. 

Germain  ct  Arce,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarthe;  fix  miles  S.  E.of  Le  Lude. 

Germain  deBelair,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltriCl  of 
Gourdon  ; fix  miles  S.  of  Gourdon.  The  place  contains 
17 1 1,  and  the  canton  7478  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  155 
kilipmetres,  in  12  communes. 

Germ Ai N -hs-Belles-Filles,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  UpoerVienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diitriCl  of  St.  Yriuix  ; 16  miles  S.  S E.  of  Limoges. 
The  place  contains  2015,  and  the  canton  12,541  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  3 1 2 1 kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

Gbiima i ^-du-Bois,  St.  a town  of  France, in  the  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftricl  of  Louhans.  The  place  contains  1684,  and  the  canton 
1 1,316  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  227^  kiliometres,  in  13 
communes. 

G erm Ain -de- C albert  e , St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lozere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trici  of  Florae  ; 12  miles  S E.  of  Florae.  The  place  contains 
1720,  and thecantoni2, 273, inhabitants, on  aterritory  of  332^ 
kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

Germain  nfcr  Fojfes,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Allier ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Gannat. 

Germain-/’ Herm,  St  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridb  of  Ambert ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Ambert.  Theplace  con- 
tains 1725,  and  the  canton  10,5 10  inhabitants,  on  aterritory 
of  232;  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

Germain -Lambron,  St  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriClof  Ilfoire  ; fix  miles  S.  of  Ifioire.  The  place  contains 
1706,  and  the  canton  8348  inhabitants,  on  aterritory  of  130 
kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

Germain-LaW,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitriCl  of 
Roanne;  12  miles  S.  ofRoanne.  The  place  contains  1 125,  and 
the  canton  8443  inhabitants,  on  aterritory  of  220  kiliometres, 
in  1 communes. 

Germain-m-Aujc,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
triCt  of  Verfailles,  feated  on  the  Seine.  A palace  was  built 
here  by  Robert,  king  of  France,  which  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Englifh  in  the  year  1 346  ; and  another  palace  was  erected 
by  Francis  I.,  which  has  been  enlarged  by  feveralfucceeding 
kings,  and  particularly  by  Louis  XIV. ; z\  polls  W.  of 
Paris.  The  placecontains  9000,  and  the  canton  14,355  in^a_ 
bitants,  on  a territory  of  107^  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. 
N.  lat.  48  54'.  E.  long.  2°  10'. 

Germain -du-Plain,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriClof  Chalons-fur-Saone;  fix  miles  S.  E.  of  it.  The 
place  contains  1229,  and  the  canton  6676  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  130  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

Germain -de-Pringay,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
mentof  the  Vendee,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mortagne. 

GERMAiN-rk-Thi/,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lozere  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Mende. 

Germain -en-Very,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nievre ; 15  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Nevers.  •' 

GKR^AXS-fur-Vienne,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Charente  ; four  miles  N.  of  Confolens. 

GERMAINMONT,St.,  a town  ofFrance,inthedepart- 
meat  of  the  Ardennes ; five  miles  S-  W.  of  Rethel, 
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GERMAN,  in  Matters  of  Genealogy,  fignifies  whole,  entire,, 
or  own. 

“ Germani,  quafi  eadem  ftirpe  geniti.’’  Fell.  Hence, 

German,  Brother , denotes  a brother  both  by  the  father’s 
and  mother’s  fide,  in  contradiflinclion  to  uterine  brothers, 
&c.  who  are  only  fo  by  the  mother’s  fide. 

German,  Confms,  are  thofe  in  the  firll  or  nearell  degree, 
being  the  children  of  brothers  or  fillers. 

Among  the  Romans  we  have  no  inilance  of  marriage  be- 
tween coufins  german  before  the  time  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, when  they  were  very  frequent. 

Theodofius  prohibited  them  under  very  fevere  penalties, 
even  fine  and  profeription.  See  Consanguinity. 

German  acacia,  bezoar,  bible , black,  coins,  compaffes,  emperor, 
empire,  flute,  language,  meafures,  monies.  See  the  leveral  fub- 
flantives. 

German  School  of  Engraving.  Germany  was  probably 
the  birth-place,  and  Italy  the  cradle,  of  that  art  of  engraving 
which  is  performed  with  a view  to  its  being  afterward 
printed  on  paper.  Engraving  itfelf,  as  performed  on  me- 
tals, and  with  the  inilrument  which  is  Hill  in  ufe  for  that 
purpofe,  which  in  the  Englifh  language  is  termed  a graver, 
and  in  French  la  burin,  is  of  very  remote  antiquity  ; the 
Greeks  of  the  early  ages  having  employed  it  in  the  decora- 
tions of  their  fhields,  pateras,  and  other  implements  of  war 
and  facrifice  ; and  the  Hebrews,  and  perhaps  the  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians,  at  a Hill  earlier  period  ; but  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  (which  is  by  no  means  improbable)  that  the  art  of  en- 
graving and  p--inting  from  tablets  of  wood  travelled  from 
China  to  Europe,  it  was  referved  for  the  artifts  of  Germany 
or  Italy,  and  moll  probably  the  former,  firll  to  perceive  that 
ink  might  be  delivered,  and  imprellions  thus  multiplied  to 
an  undefineable  amount,  both  from  the  incifions  and  fur- 
faces,  of  engraved  plates  of  metal,  and  blocks  of  wood. 

The  precife  time  of  the  difeovery  has  not  been  afeertain- 
ed.  The  baron  Heinnekin,  who  had  excellent  opportunities 
of  acquiring  information,  and  purfued  his  enquiries  with 
zeal  and  accuracy,  has  clearly  finewn  that  the  fabrication  of 
cards  for  games  of  chance  was  firll  praCtifed  in  Germany, 
by  means  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and  was  in  ufe  fo  early  as 
the  year  1376.  Not  long  afterward,  the  fame  art  that  had 
been  fubfervient  to  amufement,  was  employed  to  gratify 
and  difleminate  fuperllition,  and  extremely  rude  outlines  of 
faints  and  legendary  tales,  which  were  cut  on  tablets  of  wood, 
and  were  printed  in  the  cities  of  Mentz,  Stralbourg,  and 
Haerlem,  toward  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth,  centuries,  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  port-folios  and  bibliographical  collections  of  the 
curious. 

Of  thefe  engravings,  the  earlielt  that  is  known,  whofe  in- 
feription  contains  a date , and  which  may  therefore  be  eileemed 
a great  curiofity,  is  now  in  the  library  of  earl  Spencer.  It 
was  difeovered  by  Heinnekin  in  the  library  of  a convent  at 
Buxheim,  near  Memmingen  : its  fubjeCl  is  the  legendary 
tale  of  St.  Chrillopher  carrying  the  infant  Jefus  acrofs  the 
fea  ; it  bears  the  date  of  1423,  and  is  inferibed  “ Chrilto- 
feri  faciam,  die  quacunque  tueris.  Ilia  nempe  die  morte  • 
mala  non  morieris.’’  This  rude  but  curious  engraving  is  of 
the  folio  fize,  and  was  found  carefully  palled  withinfide  the 
cover  of  an  old  book,  with  a view,  no  doubt,  to  its  prefer- 
vation. 

The  fame  magnificent  collection  of  earl  Spencer  con-  • 
tains  alfo  one  of  the  original  engraved  blocks  which  were 
ufed  in  the  very  infancy  of  printing,  before  moveable  types 
were  invented.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  wood  of  the  pear 
tree,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  three  centuries  and  a half  iince  j 

it 
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it  was  engraven,  is  here  and  there  perforated  by  worms. 
It  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  earlieft  printed 
books  were  impreffed  from  engraved  blocks  or  tablets  of 
this  kind.  To  the  rude  reprefentations  of  faints  and  mira- 
cles, their  names  and  legends,  cut  in  the  Gothic  character,  or 
Gerinan  text,  on  a fcroll  or  label,  were  added,  for  the  better 
information  of  the  unlearned  fpe&ator,  and  in  aid  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  artift,  if  fuch  he  might  be  termed  ; and  from 
thefe  explanatory  fcrolls,  the  idea  was  firft  caught  of  printing 
books,  to  which  the  works  of  imitative  art  became  in  then- 
turn  merely  illuftrative.  Some  of  thefe  prints  are  fnnply 
outlines,  and  in  others,  which  were  produced  fomewhat  later, 
ihadowing,  with  a fingle  courfe  of  lines,  is  feebly  attempted. 
The  tablet  in  the  collection  of  earl  Spencer,  is  of  the  former 
kind,  and  originally  conftituted  the  fecond  leaf  of  the  fecond 
edition  (of  which  there  is  a complete  copy  in  his  majefty’s 
library)  of  the  hiltory  and  viiions  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
It  is,  probably,  therefore,  one  of  the  earlieft  engravings  on 
wood  that  was  ever  performed,  excepting  the  prototypes  for 
the  playing  cards,  which  have  been  before-mentioned,  and 
perhaps  the  oldelt  of  which  the  original  tablet  itfelf  is  ftill 
extant.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  art  of  engraving  is  the 
parent  of  that  of  printing,  arid  that  at  lead  that  branch 
of  printing  which  delivers  the  ink  from  the  furface  of  the 
engraving,  and  which  is  now  termed  letter-prefs  printing, 
originated  in  Germany. 

The  prefent  writer  conceives  that  a great  deal  too  much 
of  fpurious  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  invention, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  of  printing;  that  the  traffickers  in 
its  productions,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  thofs  who 
might  elfe  have  become  men  of  tafte,  from  its  true  mark, 
have  ftifled  or  intercepted  much  of  the  pleafure  which  the 
engravers’  art  is  capable  of  imparting  ; and  that  the  philo- 
fophy  of  engraving  lies  buried  alive  under  a heap  of  rarity 
and  early  rubbiih  which  has  been  piled,  and  is  ftill  piling, 
on  it  without  mercy,  from  the  fhovels  of  dealers,  collectors, 
and  thofe  who  have,  unfortunately  for  fociety,  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  than  to  labour  under  them. 

A knowledge  of  the  era,  and  of  the  author  of  a great 
work,  or  an  ufeful  invention,  is  certainly  defirable.  Befide 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  the  truth  of  hiftory,  it  feems  to  affift 
us  in  indulging  the  amiable  fentiment  of  gratitude.  It  would 
call  forth  our  fincere  regret,  if  the  name  of  the  author  of 
Paradife  Loft,  or  the  Cartoons,  or  Principia,  had  funk  in 
oblivion.  But  at  the  time  which  we  are  confidering,  paper 
and  ink  were  in  conftant  and  daily  ufe  ; and  impreffions 
from  dies  and  from  feals  had  for  ages  been  taken,  and  were 
under  hourly  obfervation ; it  therefore  required  no  protraCted 
train  of  thought  ; no  long  connected  chain  of  caufes  and  ef- 
fects ; no  mighty  genius,  like  that  of  Homer,  Michael  An- 
gelo, or  Newton,  to  perceive  that  impreffions  might  alfo 
be  taken  either  from  the  furfaces  or  incifions  of  engraved 
blocks  or  plates.  The  art  of  printing,  as  I conceive,  origi- 
nated in  a concurrence  of  circumftances  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  minds  or  ftudies  of  its  reputed  inventors.  We 
have  feen  that  at  firft,  when  it  was  coarfely  performed, 
and  (like  the  tops  of  ballads,  and  the  dying  fpeeches  of 
criminals  at  prefent)  grofsly  addreffed  itfelf  to  the  lower 
claffes  of  the  community,  it  was  regarded  as  of  very 
little  confequence  ; and  though  Kofter,  Guttemburg,  and 
Fault,  cannot  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  inventors,  the  in- 
ferior merit  of  perceiving  that  the  arts  of  engraving  and 
printing  might  be  applied  to  purpofes  of  greater  magnitude 
and  importance  than  had  hitherto  been  obferved,  may  be 
juftly  claimed  for  them.  It  is  the  important  confequences 
gradually  refulting  from  the  difeovery,  that  have  made  us 
attach  a degree  of  credit  to  the  name,  and  entertain  an  un« 
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merited  refpcCt  for  the  fuppofed  refearches,  of  the  difeovered,' 
to  which,  in  point  of  real  ingenuity,  the  maker  of  the  firft. 
pair  of  fpeftacles  or  (lockings,  or  the  firft  flieet  of  paper, 
would  be  far  more  juftly  entitled. 

In  tracing  effeCls  to  their  true  caufes,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  great  benefits  we  have  derived,  and  con- 
tinue to  derive,  from  engraving  and  printing,  ought,  in  fair- 
nefs,  to  be  partly  aferibed  to  the  dilcovery  of  the  means  of 
converting  rags  into  paper  : this  probably  helped  to  fuggeft 
the  idea  of  printing,  and  perhaps  two  centuries  and  a half  had 
fcarcelymore  than  brought  this  invention  to  the  degree  of  per- 
feftion  neceffary  for  the  reception  of  impreffions  from  printing 
types  and  engravings.  Had  the  modern  art  of  making  paper 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  we  had  probably  never  heard  the 
names  of  Fault  and  Finiguerra,  for  with  the  fame  kind  of 
(lamps  which. the  Roman  tradefmen  ufed  for  their  pottery  and 
packages,  books  mig-ht  alfo  have  been  printed ; and  the 
fame  engraving  which  adorned  the  fhields  and  pateras 
of  the  remote  ages,  with  the  addition  of  paper,  might 
have  fpread  the  rays  of  Greek  and  Etrurian  intelligence 
over  the  world  of  antiquity.  The  procefs  of  printing  is  in- 
deed fo  fimple  in  itfelf,  and  was  fo  nearly  obvious  in  the  ilate 
of  things  we  have  juft  attended  to,  that  a child  at  play,  who 
wanted  to  multiply  a given  form,  might  almoft  be  alhamed' 
not  to  have  perceived  it  : and  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  it 
w-as  not  difeovered  fooner,  than  that  it  was  difeovered  fo  foori. 

The  art  of  engraving  and  printing  from  tablets  of  wood, 
then,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  rather  difeovered  than  invent- 
ed in  Germany,  and  rather  feen  than  difeovered.  That  it 
was  little  thought  of  at  the  time,  may  he  inferred  from  the 
number  of  wood  cuts,  the  production  of  this  period,  which 
appear  without  either  dates  or  the  names  of  their  authors,  • 
who  were  at  once  the  defigners,  engravers,  and  printers  of  ' 
their  own  works,  but  who  deemed  thofe  works  of  too  little 
importance  to  claim  for  themfelves  diftinction  on  account  of 
having  performed  them. 

For  the  accommodation  of  thofe  perfons  who  con'd  not 
afford  to  purchafe  manufeript  copies  of  the  Old  and  New' 
Teftaments,  befide  the  apocalyptical  villous  of  St.  John  thee 
Divine,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  a fmall  folio  vo- 
lume, entitled  “Hiftorice  Veteris  et  Novi  Teftamenti,”  (com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  “ The  Poor  Man’s  Bible,”)’ 
was  puhlillied  about  this  time,  or  foon  after.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  each  leaf,  printed  from  a fingle  en- 
graved block  of  wood,  confifted  of  a mixture  of  reading 
with  pi&orial  reprefentation,  fuch  as  it  was  ; to  which  colour' 
was  in  fome  inftances  afterwards  added  with  the  hair  pencil, 
or  fome  fuch  implement.  The  printing  was  performed  only' 
on  one  fide  the  paper,  and  two  of  thefe  leaves  being  palled' 
together  have  the  appearance  of  fingle  leaf  printed  on  both 
hides.  Copies  of  thefe  early  wood  cuts,  fuffieiently  faithful, 
maybe  feen  in  Strutt’s  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Engravers. 
As  the  title  of  this  anonymous  and  undated  book  (the  Poor 
Man’6  Bible)  imports,  its  publication  was  regarded  merely 
as  a cheap  contrivance  for  diffeminating  the  knowledge  off 
holy  feripture.  Other  books  of  engravings,  printed  in  the : 
fame  manner,  were  foon  afterward  produced,  among  which  • 
are  Hiftoria  beatse  Mari®  Virginis,”  “ Ars  Memoranda,” 
“ Ars  Moriendi,”  and  “Speculum  Humanae  Salvatiohis 
but  we  pafs  over,  as  of  minor  importance,  all  particular  men- 
tion of  thefe  and  various  other  engravings  on  wood,  by  un~ 
known  workmen,  which  were  apparently  executed  in  Ger- 
many, about  the  time  now  under  our  obfervation.  The  next 
work  which  bears  a date  after  the  print  of  St.  Chriftopher 
and  the  infant  Jefus,  and  the  firft  engraved  book  which  bears 
date  at  all,  is  called  “the  Chiromancy  of  DoCtor  Hartlieb.”' 
It  confifts  of  twenty-four  fmall  folio  leaves,  printed  on  both- 
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Tides.  “ At  the  beginning  of  this  curious  book,’'  fays  Strutt, 
“ is  a large  vignette,  reprefenting  Dr.  Hartleib  kneeling  and 
prefenting  it  to  the  princefs  Anne,  who  is  feated  upon  her 
throne  ; and  the  names  of  thefe  two  perfonages  are  engraven 
at  the  bottom  of  their  portraits.  The  prints  in  this  book 
are  exceedingly  rude  ; but  have  not,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
-from  the  copy  of  one  of  them,  given  in  the  “Idee  generale 
d’utie  Collection  complete  d’edampes,”  the  appearance  of 
being  fo  ancient  as  tliofe  in  the  Apocalypfe,  or  Poor  Man’s 
Bible.  This  curious  compilation  is  dated  14.} 3,  and  the 
name  of  Jorg  tic  hap  IT,  the  artiil,  who  is  fuppoled  to  have 
performed  the  engravings,  appears  upon  the  fourth  page.’’ 

Of  Hans  Sporer  and  Johan  von  Padcrborn,  who  are  men- 
tioned among  the  earlieit  German  engravers  on  wood,  we 
know  nothing  more  than  their  names.  They  may  perhaps 
be  the  authors  ot  fome  ot  the  works  we  have  enumerated. 

Johan  Schnitzer  executed  the  geographical  charts  for  the 
edition  of  Ptolemy,  printed  at  Uhn  in  i486.  His  map  of 
the  world  is  ornamented  with  ten  rude  heads,  which  are 
intended  to  reprefent  the  winds,  and  is  inferibed,  “ Infculp- 
’ turn  ell  per  Johanncm  Schnitzel-  de  Arnfheim  ” 

Sandrart  indeed  mentions  and  copies  a print,  which  he 
'believes  to  bear  the  date  of  1455,  and  which  is  marked  with 
a cypher,  fuch  as  the  reader  will  find  in  our  nrit  plate  ef  the 
monograms,  &c.  of  the  German  fchool  of  engravers.  As 
rids  cypher  is  compo'ed  ot  the  initials  of  Hans  Sporer,  it 
may  poffibly  be  from  his  graver  ; yet  neither  Sandrart,  nor 
the  author  of  “ The  little  chronological  Series  of  Engra- 
vers,’’ which  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  aferibe  it  to  him  ; 
the  latter  afferts  in  his  preface,  that  the  two  fives  in  the  date, 
nr  what  Sandrart  fuppofes  to  be  fuch,  are  intended,  for 
fevens  ; which  makes  a difference  of  twenty-two  years  in 
the  age  of  the  print,  and  brings  it  down  to  the  time  when 
the  elder  Schauflcin  is  believed  to  have  flouriflied. 

The  fubjeCt  of  the  above  print  is  a young  woman 
careffing  an  elderly  man  while  (he  fteals  his  purfe  ; a fubjeCt 
which  has  been  often  repeated  by  other  mailers,  both  on 
copper  and  on  wood. 

In  what  part  of  Germany,  Hans  or  John  Schauflein  was 
born  does  not  appear.  Strutt  fays,  “ his  prints  are  exe- 
cuted in  a bold  Ipirited  dyle,  and  the  compofitions  Ihew  him 
to  have  been  a man  of  genius,  though  the  ftiff  manner  which 
characterized  the  early  German  mailers  obfeures  much  of 
their  merit.  Belides  which  they  are  incorreCtly  drawn;  the 
extremities  of  the  figures,  in  particular,  are  very  defective. 
Schauflein  ufually  marked  his  prints  with  an  H and  an  S ; 
or  an. I and  an  S joined  together  in  various  ways.”  To 
thefe  he  fometimes  added  a baker’s  peel,  which  formed  a 
pun  upon  his  name,  a peel,  in  the  German  language,  being 
called  Schaufel,  and  the  word  Schcieujlein  fignifying  a little 
peel  At  other  times  we  find  prints  of  this  early  period, 
marked  with  two  little  peels  croffing  each  other,  which 
perhaps  may  mean  the  two  Schaufleins,  if  they  ever 
worked  in  conjundlion. 

The  works  of  the  elder  Schauflein  are  chiefly  very  fmall, 
and  he  is  therefore  claffed  among  “ the  little  mailers.’ ' 
The  moil  remarkable  of  them  are,  “ A Crucifixion,  with 
St  John,  the  Virgin,  and  two  Soldiers  “ The  Virgin  and 
Child  “ St  Chnilopher,’’  and  “ St.  Laurence  in  Con- 
verfation  with  St.  Augullin  thefe  are  all  of  the  circular 
form,  and  each  about  two  inches  and  a quarter  in  dia- 
meter. 

The  principal  wood  cuts  by  the  younger  Schauflein  are 
as  follovy,  “ Adam  and  Eve,”  a frnall  upright ; “ Lot  and 
his  Daughters,”  a middling-fized  print,  length-ways  ; 
“ Chrilt  preaching  to  the  Multitude  from  the  Ship  a 
middling-fixed  print,  length-ways,  marked  with  an  I and 


an  S joined  together,  without  the  peel ; tl  The  Life  of 
Chrill a fet  of  middling-fized  upright  prints,  in  quarto; 
another  fet  of  “ The  Life  of  Chrill;”  in  an  oCtavo  volume, 
confiding  of  37  prints,  -entitled  “ Vite.et  paffo  Jefu  Chridi,” 
&c.  publifhed  at  Francfort  by  Chrillian  Egolophus,  A.  D. 
1537.  To  thefe  are  added,  “ Hidorke  Evangelio  ;”  con- 
taining the  miracles,  parables,  & c.  of  Chrill,  in  thirty-fix 
prints,  the  fame  fize  as  the  above,  and  printed  on  both  fides. 
Thefe  are  marked  with  the  I and  S joined  together  upon 
the  peel. 

This  artiil  is  prefumed  by  Strutt  to  have  alfo  engraved 
on  copper:  but  perhaps  “ the  very  free  etching  of  a land- 
fcape,”  if  not  the  plate  executed  with  the  graver,  of 
“ Soldiers  converfing,”  of  which  this  author  treats,  may  be 
the  work  of  a third  engraver  of  the  fame  firname.  The  date 
of  the  latter  is  1551,  and  Strutt  has  previoufly  recorded  of 
the  third  Schauflein,  that  he  has  feen  by  him  a print  of  two 
men  fighting,  cut  on  wood,  in  a coarfe  but  fpirited  manner, 
and  a very  fine  maderly  etching  in  the  dyle  ol  a painter, 
reprefenting  a large  company  at  an  entertainment  in  a 
garden  ; which  prints  prove  him  to  have  been  a man  of 
great  abilities.  He  was  probably  of  the  fame  family  with 
the  former  two. 

In  the  year  1493,  appeared  the  celebrated  Chronicle  of 
Nuremberg,  which  was  compiled  by  Hermann  Schedel, 
a folio  work,  ornamented  with  a confiderable  number  of 
engravings  on  wood  by  Wilhelm  Pleydenwerff  and  Michael 
Wolgemut.  Thefe  engravings  are  greatly  fuperior  to  all 
that  had  previoufly  appeared  in  Europe,  and  confid,  for  the 
mod  part,  of  figures  of  various  kinds,  and  landfcapes  which, 
though  profefiedly  views  of  certain  cities,  towns,  & 0.  bear 
fo  little  refemblance  to  thofe  places  refpeCtively,  that  they 
are  probably  altogether  the  work  of  fancy.  They  are,  how- 
ever, cut  in  a bold  and  fpirited  dyle,  and  the  characters  of 
the  heads  are  in  fome  inltances  far  from  being  badly  de- 
lineated, though  that  meagre  Itiffinefs  is  every  where  pre- 
valent, which  fo  ftrongly  marks  the  early  art  of  Ger- 
many. 

Pleydenwerff  was  a native  of  Germany,  and  perhaps  of 
Nuremberg,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  engraved 
on  copper,  or  ufed  any  monogram  or  other  mark  by  which 
to  didinguifh  his  engravings  from  thofe  of  his  affociate. 

Michael  Wolgemut,  or  Wolgemuth,  was  born  at  Nurem- 
berg in  the  year  1434.  Pie  is  faid  to  have  been  inftruCtcd 
in  engraving  by  a certain  Jacob  Walch,  but  both  Strutt 
and  Huber  doubt  this  faCt,  grounding  their  doubt  on  the 
want  of  refemblance  between  the  ftyles  of  defign  and  engrav- 
ing of  thefe  two  maders.  W alch  does  not  appear  to  have 
engraved  at  all  upon  wood,  whereas  Wolgemut  did  little 
elfe.  The  engravings  on  copper  attributed  to  Wolgemut  do 
not.  bear  even  a diilant  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Walch.  The 
latter  was  a tame  artid,  or  rather  workman,  and  his  work 
characterized  by  labour  .and  care,  which  is  generally  ill 
bedowed  ; whereas  Wolgemut  may  even  be  termed  an  artiil 
of  genius,  a word,  by  the  bye,  which  feems  to  batter  down 
the  argument  of  Strutt  and  Huber,  fince  if  a man  of  genius 
dudy  under  a mere  manual  workman,  as  by  chance  he  may, 
he  will  certainly  emerge  from  the  dyle,  or  want  of  llyle  of 
his  mailer. 

Wolgemut  did  occafionally  engrave  on  copper,  but  his 
works  on  wood  are  far  more  numerous,  and  more  generally 
known.  In  Strutt’s  account  of  this  artiil,  he  fays,  “ we 
have  fome  few  excellent  engravings  on  copper,  executed 
about  this  time  : thefe  have  much  of  that  fpirited  dyle  in. 
them  which  appears  in  the  wooden  cuts  of  Wolgemut ; they 
are  marked  with  a W furmounted  by  a fmall  o,  and  tllefe 
prints,  I verily  believe,  are  the  production  of  Bits  graver.” 
4 He 
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He  proceeds  to  defcribe  one  of  the  rareft  and  beft  of  thefe 
prints  which  he  found  in  the  colletffion  of  the  late  Dr.  Monro. 
It  is  ten  inches  and  a half  high,  by  feven  and  a half  in  width, 
and  reprefents  an  old  man  feated  in  a praying  pofture.  He 
has  a ftandard  reding  upon  his  left  fhouldcr,  and  a book 
before  him.  Behind  him  is  an  armorial  Ihield,  with  three 
different  bearings ; and,  at  the  bottom,  a cave  with  a gate 
before  it.  Above  the  figure  is  a fcroll,  upon  which  is 
written,  “ fee  Willtelme  Dvx  Aqvitaine  et  Comes  Pidta- 
vienfis.”  The  head  of  this  figure  is  well  drawn  ; the  hands 
are  marked  in  a fpirited  manner,  the  folds  of  the  drapery 
are  broad,  and  boldly  expreffed,  and  the  whole  is  compofed 
in  a ftyle  which  does  much  honour  to  the  artifl.  With 
refpedt  to  the  mechanical  part,  it  is  executed  with  the  graver 
only,  in  a dark,  clear  ftyle,  yet  without  formality,  fo  as  to 
have  the  effedl  of  a neat  etching. 

It  is  no  fmall  addition  to  the  honour  of  Wolgemut,  that 
he  was  the  tutor  of  Albert  Durer,  a name  fo  greatly  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  engraving. 

Arrived  at  the  period  when  engraving  both  ou  wood  and 
on  copper  began  to  ftiine  forth  with  fuperior  luftre  in 
Germany,  it  is  neceffary  to  look  back  a few  years  in  order 
to  note  the  introduction  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  art,  into 
that  part  of  Europe, 

The  reader  will  find  under  the  article  Italian'  fchool  of 
Engraving,  the  popular  and  perhaps  the  true  account  of  the 
difeovery  of  the  mode  of  printing  from  the  inciiions  of  the 
graver,  which,  foon  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
xvas  introduced  into  Germany.  As  the  firft  engravers  on 
wood  were  the  manufacturers  of  playing-cards,  (called 
Form fchneiclers  and  Brkfmalcrs  in  Germany  and  in  France,) 
fo  the  earliell  modern  engravers  on  metal,  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  were  goldfmiths,  and  the  firft  artilt  who  emi- 
nently diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  former  country  was 
Martin  Schoen. 

Yet  having  already  mentioned  Jacob  Walch  of  doubtful 
chronology,  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  add, 
that  this  engraver  was  particularly  fond  of  introducing 
Gothic  architecture  into  his  prints,  in  the  delineation  of 
which  he  took  no  imall  pains ; but,  from  a want  of  know- 
ledge in  perfpcCtive,  his  defigns  of  this  kind  are  fadly  con- 
fufed.  He  drew  very  incorreCtly,  and  his  compofitions  are 
in  the  extreme  of  that  ftiff  and  meagre  tafte  which  charac- 
terizes the  early  productions  of  the  German  fchool.  His 
mark,  confifting  of  the  initial  letter  of  his  fimame  and  a 
kind  of  lozenge  crofs,  may  be  feen  in  our  firft  plate  of  mono- 
grams, & c.  of  the  German  fchool  of  engravers  ; but  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  there  are  fome  few  prints  marked  with  the 
crofs  only,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  more  ancient 
than  thole  which  arc  marked  with  the  W and  crofs. 

Of  the  former  kind  are,  “ a hairy,  wild,  Man  fighting  with 
a Bear,”  and  “a Woman  feated,  careffing a Unicorn,”  both 
fmall,  and  of  the  upright  form. 

Of  the  latter  kind  (marked  with  the  W and  crofs,)  a 
Gothic  ornament  for  a crozier,  a large  upright  ; “ The 
infide  of  a Gothic  Edifice,”  a middling-fized  circular  plate, 
* A Ship  ftriking  againft  a Rock,”  with  the  infeription, 
Haerdze”  in  German  text,  a fmall  plate;  a fet  ol  mili- 
tarv  fubjeCts,  fmall,  and  another  of  faints  Handing  in  Gothic 
niches,  fmall  uprights  ; “ Three  Skulls  in  an  Arch,  orna- 
mented with  Gothic  work  and  “ The  Genealogy  of  Jefus 
Chrift,”  wherein  faint  Elizabeth  appears  on  a throne, 
reading,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  infant  Chrift  below. 
On  the  right  hand  is  David  with  his  harp,  and  on  the  left 
Aaron.  Behind  the  throne  arifes  a genealogical  ftem  of 
the  lineage  of  Chrift  from  David  to  Jofeph,  reprefented  (as 


ufual)  by  half  figures.  This  laft  is  a large  upright 
print. 

Martin  Schoen,  or  Schbn,  or  Schoengauer,  called  by  the 
foreign  writers  on  art,  Le  Beau  Martin,  or  Hiibfe  Martin,, 
and  millakenly  called  by  Vafari  Martin  of  Antwerp,  was 
born  at  Culmbach,  a fmall  city  in  the  circle  of  Franconia, 
in  the  year  1420.  He  was  educated  a goldfmith,  and  a 
certain  Luprecht  Ruft,  and  Francis  Van  Stofs,  or  Stohlzirs, 
have  been  mentioned  as  his  tutors.  At  the  age  of  forty, 
and  probably  before,  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  engraving,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  and  died  at  Colmar  in  i486.  His 
prints  are  without  dates,  but  he,  rather  than  any  other  man, 
may  claim  the  honour  of  having  been  the  firft  to  pradtife  the 
art  of  engraving  on  plates  of  metal,  with  a view  to  them 
being  afterward  printed  on  paper. 

Schoen  engraved  from  his  own  compofitions ; his  plates 
are  numerous,  and  (hew  that  his  mind  was  fertile  and  vigo- 
rous. If  it  was  not  fufficiently  vigorous  to  burft  the  Gothic 
fetters  which  at  that  time  manacled  the  tafte  of  Germany,, 
his  admirers  may  folace  themfelves  by  doubting  whether  the 
unaffilled  powers  of  any  individual  whatever  would  have 
been  found  adequate  to  fo  difficult  an  occafion.  The 
tyranny  of  eftabliffied  cuftom  is  probably  not  lei s ftern  and 
unrelenting  in  the  arts  of  defign  than  in  thofe  of  education. 

How  the  ftiff  and  meagre  manner, — the  angular  draperies 
and  emaciated  forms  which  characterize  tilt  early  produc- 
tions of  the  Germans,  came  to  prevail  among  the  Gothic 
and  Celtic  nations,  from  whom  they  derived  them,  is  a 
curious,  and  perhaps  not  an  unimportant,  queftion.  By  com- 
paring the  early  efforts  in  art  of  all  nations  of  which  we  have 
any  memorials,  we  may  be  led  to  infer,  that  mau  has  gra- 
dually learned  to  fee  objedls  as  they  really  exift  in  nature  ; 
the  images  phffured  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  appear  to  Be 
refradled  in  their  tranfmiffion  to  the  intellectual- retina,  and> 
in  every  country  continue  be  fo  refratfted,  until,  as  the 
fun  of  fcience  flowly  afeends,  the  morning  denlity  of  the 
mental  medium  is  gradually  rarefied  ; it  is  nfct  left  obfervable*. 
nor  a lei's  curious  fluff,  that  a limilar  haggard  lanknefs  in  the 
attempts  of  man  in  an  uncivilized  Hate,  to  imitate  the 
human  form,  has  almoft  univerfally  prevailed,  even  in  ages 
and  climates  the  moil  diilant  from  each  other.  The  early  arc 
of  Egypt,  Perfia,  and  Hmdooftan,  agrees  in  meagrenefs  with 
the  rude  efiorts  of  the  Mexicans  and  South-fea  illanders,. 
and  with  the  German  art,  derived  from  the  Gothic  and 
Celtic  nations,  which  is  now  under  our  obfervation. 

In  the  time  of  Martin  Schoen,  and  Albert  Durer,, 
German  art  was  much  in  the  fame  ftate  with  European 
ethics:  theory  was  feparated  from  practice ; and  both  art; 
and  philofophy  remained  perplexed  with  falfe  analogies,, 
metaphyfical  jargon,  and  occult  non  fen  fe  ; till  Bacon,  and 
the  refurretffion  of  the  antique,  referred  them  to  the  refults. 
of  experience,  as  a criterion  of  principle. 

Neither  lord  Orford  then,  nor  any  other  man,  ffiould  have 
difpraifed  either  Schoen  or  Durer,  for  not  having  done,  what, 
no  artift  of  any  other  fchool  has  of  himfelf  been  able  to  per- 
form : for,  not  only  neither  of  thefe  founders  of  the  Ger- 
man fchool,  but  none  of  the  early  Italian  mailers,  has  ffiewn 
that  he  poffeffed  the  penetration  to  fee  beyond  this  gloomy, 
exhalation  from  the  barbaric  ages,  till  the  great  examples  of 
claffic  art  began  to  re-appear,  and  refletff  back  on  Nature  the 
light  they  had  received  from  her. 

The  works  of  Schoen  evince  a ftrong  mind  operating  on 
the  co-exilling  ftate  of  things,  brooding  over  the  abyfs  from 
whence  the  future  elements  of  his  art  were  to  be  created  ; 
and  ufing  with  confiderable  fuccefs  the  materials  by  which  it 
was  furrounded  ; and  it  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  for- 

bis- 
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his  claims,  that  in  the  inftance  of  his  St.  Anthony  he  has 
adopted  a f.;bjedt  that  in  its  nature  fet  him  free,  or  nearly  fo, 
from  the  Gothic  bondage  with  which,  on  other  occaiions, 
his  genius  was  (hackled  : he  has  been  the  iirft  boldly  to 
venture  into  the  regions  of  Chimera,  and  by  the  potency 
of  his  art  has  compelled  thence  the  daemons  that  Callot  and 
Teniers  were  afterward  folicitous  to  invoke  and  proud  to 
employ  ; while  the  exprefiion  of  undifturbed  faith  and  pious 
reiignation  in  the  countenance  of  the  holy  man  whom  they 
are  hurrying  into  the  air,  (hews  that  he  faw  and  copied  that 
portion  of  Nature  which  (he  did  vouchfafe  to  unveil  to  him, 
with  a clear  vilion,  and  delicate,  though  determined,  hand.  If 
his  daemons  are  more  fantaftic  and  lefs  terrible  than  modern 
art  would  deem  improper  to  introduce,  we  (hould  recoiled 
that  the  age  of  Schoen  was  that  of  Ariofto,  and  that  two 
centuries  elapfed  between  the  grotefque  monfters  of  Ariofto, 
and  the  fublime  damonology  of  Milton. 

It  is  confonant  to  the  progreflive  improvement  of  critical 
obfervation,  that  more  (hould  be  known  of  the  human  counte- 
nance at  an  early  period,  (or  indeed  at  any  period,)  than  of 
the  reft  of  the  figure,  becaufe  it  is  the  kind  of  ftudy  and  obferva- 
tion in  which  men  aremoft  interefted.  Accordingly,  Schoen’s 
heads  are  in  general  by  far  the  beft  parts  of  his  performances. 
Thofe  of  his  (ingle  figures  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  John 
have  confiderable  merit  ; the  divine  character  and  exprefiion 
of  that  of  his  Chrift  bearing  his  crofs,  as  it  appears  in  the 
good  imprefiions,  have  rarely  been  furpaffed  ; and  feveral 
other  heads  in  this  extenfive  compofition  poffefs  a propor- 
tional (hare  of  excellence. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  of  Schoen’s  prints,  may 
be  traced  a latent  feeling  exifting  in  the  mind  of  their 
author,  that  the  engraver’s  art  might  be  rendered  fubfervient 
to  the  exprefiion  of  the  various  textures  of  fubftances.  Nay 
more  ; this  elementary  principle  ftrongly  difcovers  itfelf  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  grain  of  the  wooden 
crofs;  in  the  various  modes  he  has  invented  of  defcribing  the 
different  materials  of  drefs  in  which  the  figures  are  habited, 
and  in  the  fterility  of  the  ground  ; perhaps  the  latter  is  as 
' much  the  refult  of  the  neceffary  operation  of  the  unedu- 
cated graver,  as  of  ftudy.  Yet,  is  it  in  fuch  full  concord  with 
the  barrennefs  of  the  fcene,  and  the  barbarifm  of  the  (object, 
as  to  be  not  unworthy  of  favourable  notice  ; while  the 
whole  together  feemsto  (hew  that  a fentiment  has  fubfifted 
from  the  very  commencement  of  engraving,  that  it  was 
fufceptible  of  this  particular  merit,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  fairly  prefumed  to  be  not  founded  in  the  fallacious 
refinements  of  modern  fafhion,  (though  perhaps  fomelimes 
run  after  with  too  much  of  fa(hionable  avidity,)  but  one  of 
the  primary  elements  of  the  art. 

The  mark  which  Martin  Schoen  affixed  to  his  works  may 
be  feen  in  our  firft  plate  of  the  monograms,  &c.  of  the  German 
fchoolof  engravers.  Heinneken  has  enumerated  an  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  engravings,  moft  of  which  are  much  and  de- 
fervedly  fought  after  by  connoiffeurs.  We  (hall  begin  our 
feleft  lift  vvith  the  mention  of  thofe  of  which  the  fubjedts 
are  taken  from  facred  hiftory. 

A Nativity,  where  the  Virgin  Mary  is  in  the  ad  of  ador- 
ing the  infant  Saviour,  who  is  lying  on  a draw  pdllet ; behind 
the  Virgin  appears  a bull  and  an  afs  ; and  in  the  diftance 
St.  Jofeph.  Three  angels  appear  in  the  air,  holding  a 
ficroll. 

Another  Nativity,  where  Jofeph  is  feen  in  profile,  holding 
-a  lantern.  The  bull  and  afs  are  here  looking  at  the  infant 
Chrift  ; the  fcene  in  a vaulted  (table,  where,  through  an 
opening,  are  feen  three  (hepherds  in  converfation,  and  three 
angels  hymning  hallelujahs  above. 

On  the  fame  plate  of  copper,  which  is  (till  kept  as  a cu- 


-tiofity,  andmay  be  feen  in  the  chapel  of  the  hofpital  at  Col- 
mar, is  likewife  engraven  “■  The  Adoration  of  the  eaftern 
Kings.”  The  fcene  here  is  alfo  in  a (table,  where  the  kings 
are  kneeling  and  offering  prefentsto  the  infant  Saviour,  who 
is  held  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  plate  is  very  lkilfully  exe- 
cuted, and  is  of  a fmall  folio  fize. 

“ The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  in  which  angels  are  reprefent- 
ed afllfting  St.  Jofeph  to  gather  dates,  and  lizards  are  in- 
troduced with  both  local  and  allegorical  propriety,  one  on 
the  ground,  and  two  others  climbing  up  a tree.  This  alfo 
is  in  fmall  folio. 

A fet  of  ten  plates  of  “ The  wife  Virgins,”  and  “ The 
foolifti  Virgins,”  fmall  uprights.  The  former  bear  their 
lighted  lamps  in  their  hands,  and  are  crowned  with  garlands 
of  flowers  ; the  latter  are  trampling  on  their  garlands,  while 
their  lamps  alfo  are  on  the  ground. 

A fet  of  twelve  fmall  quartos  from  the  life  of  Chrift. 
In  the  firft  he  is  reprefented  in  prayer  on  the  mount  of  Olives ; 
in  the  fecond,  arrefted  by  the  government  ; in  the  third,  be- 
fore the  high  prieft  ; in  the  fourth,  foldiers  are  fcourging  him  ; 
in  the  fifth,  he  is  crowned  with  thorns  ; in  the  fixth,  Pilate 
is  walking  his  hands  ; in  the  feventh,  he  is  exhibited  to  the 
multitude  ; in  the  eighth,  bearing  the  crofs  ; the  ninth  is  tire 
crucifixion  ; the  tenth  the  holy  fepulchre  ; the  eleventh  the 
defcent  into  hell,  and  the  twelfth  the  Refurredtion. 

A large  folio  of  “ Chrift  bearing  his  Crofs,”  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  of  the  engravings  of  Schoen,  and  on  which 
we  have  commented  above. 

A Crucifixion,  alfo  in  folio,  and  which  has  been  copiedTy 
Ifrael  von  Mecheln.  The  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  are 
in  this  print  reprefented  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  angels 
in  great  affliction  ; “The  laft  Judgment;”  a fet  of  twelve 
middlc-fized  uprights,  of  which  the  fubjeds  are  taken  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  ; “ The  Death  of  the  Virgin,” 

ditto,  which  has  alfo  been  copied  by  Von  Mecheln  and 
other  contemporary  artifts,  and  is  a compofition  of  confi- 
derable merit,  and  one  of  the  moft  carefully  finiflied  en- 
gravings of  the  mailer  ; “ St.  Anthony  hurried  into  the 
Air  by  Daemons,”  a very  capital  work,  of  which  we  have 
already  fpoken,  an  upright  folio,  but  not  very  large.  A fet 
of  the  apoftles,  very  fmall. 

Of  mifcellaneous  fubjedts,  Schoen  has  engraved  “ The 
Alchemifts  fighting  ;”  “ A Biftiop’s  Crozier,”  in  folio,  in 
the  fpiral  volute  of  which  is  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant 
Chrift,  and  an  angel  playing  on  a,  lute  ; an  incenfe-cup 
or  cenfer  with  a chain,  ditto.  Twelve  fmall  plates  of 
goldfmiths’  ornaments,  confiding  of  armorial  bearings 
with  their  appropriate  fupporters,  & c.  doling  with  an 
efcutcheon,  bearing  the  cypher  of  the  artift  himfelf,  fup- 
ported  by  a female  ; and  “ The  Battle  againft  the  Saracens,” 
in  which  St.  James  appears  on  the  part  of  the  Chriftians  ; a. 
large  folio  plate,  prefumed  to  have  been  the  laft  of  Schoen’s 
engravings,  from  the  circumllance  of  certain  diftant  figures 
toward  the  left  hand  corner  being  left  in  an  unfinilhed 
(late.  ' 

Bartholomew  Schoen  is  faid,  by  profeffor  Chrift,  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  Martin,  but  of  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  we  find  no  account.  His  apparently  very  an- 
cient engravings  are  known  by  his  initials,  having  between 
them  a mark  of  feparation  exactly  refembling  that  which  fe- 
parates  the  initials  of  Martin  Schoen,  which  confirms  the 
probability  of  their  having  been  brothers. 

The  engravings  of  Bartholomew  bear  that  fort  of  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  Martin,  that  a bad  copy  does  to  a good 
original,  and  in  neatnefs  and  feeling  are  exceedingly  defective. 
They  are  partly  original,  but  the  greater  number  are  copies 
from  the  very  fuperior  prints  of  his  brother. 

His 
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His  original  works  eonfift  chiefly  of  grotefque  figures, 
of  which  fome  are  by  no  means  dellitute  of  humour.  It  may 
fuffice  to  mention  the  few  following,  which  are  all  engraved 
on  fmall  plates. 

A beggar  man,  with  an  old  woman  in  a wheelbarrow  ; a 
man  playing  on  a lute,  with  an  old  woman  holding  a ladle 
and  jar;  two  grotefque  heads  of  an  old  man  and  woman, 
marked  in  a better  ftyle  than  the  former  ; and  a lover  and 
his  miftrefs,  a fmall  circle. 

He  copied  the  fet  from  the  life  of  Chrift,  the  large  folio 
of  Chrift  bearing  the  crofs,  and  various  other  of  the  prints 
of  Martin,  but  the  copies  may  be  known  from  the  originals, 
by  their  inferiority  as  well  as  by  the  difference  between  the 
two  fignatures. 

When  a man  of  original  genius,  or  one  who  may  claim  that 
nobleft  of  human  diitinftions,  the  title  of  inventor,  fliines 
forth  on  the  world,  a fwarm  of  bufy  llutterers  round  his 
glory  are  kindled  into  exiftence,  buzz  in  his  rays,  and  think 
to  fhare  his  fame.  Such  was  Bartholomew  Schoen,  when 
confidered  with  reference  to  his  brother ; fucli  probably 
were  Paul  and  George  Schoen,  who  have  been  mentioned  as 
goldfmiths  and  engravers  of  this  early  period,  and  fuch 
were  thofe  other  contemporary  imitators  and  immediate 
fuccefforsof  Martin,  who  now  claim  fome  lmall  portion  of 
our  notice-. 

Of  talents  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  Martin  Schoen,  yet  en- 
gravers to  whole  works  the  virtuofi  are  by  no  means  inatten- 
tive, were  the  Ifrael  von  Mechelns,  father  and  fon,  whom 
Strutt  has  miftakenly  inclined  to  identify,  as  having  been  one 
and  the  fame  individual.  Both  were  natives  of  Mecheln  or 
Mekenin,  a village  near  Bocholt,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Munller, 
in  Weitphalia. 

The  elder  Ifrael  von  Mecheln  (or  Mekenin)  was  born  in 
the  year  1424,  and,  like  Schoen,  he  was  by  trade  a gold- 
fmith. 

The  year  of  the  nativity  of  the  younger  Ifrael  has  not 
been  mentioned.  The  lateft  of  his  engravings  is  dated  in 
the  year  1522,  and  he  died  in  1523.  It  has  been  conjetlur- 
ed,  that  he  iludied  under  Martin  Schoen,  from  the  number 
he  has  copied  of  that  mailer’s  works,  but  this  feems  very  in- 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  fadl.  It  rather  feems  to  ihew 
that  the  barrennefs'  of  his  invention  correfponded  with  the 
drynefs  and  infipidity  of  his  ftyle  as  an  engraver. 

The  works  of  the  Von  Mechelns  ( if  the  father  en* 
graved)  are  numerous.  That  he  did  engrave,  is  inferred  by 
the  baron  Heinnekin  from  the  following  circumftance. 
“ An  attentive  examination  (he  fays)  will  make  it  appear 
that  all  thefe  prints  are  not  by  the  fame  hand.  I am  almoil 
certain  that  ifrael,  the  father,  engraved  feveral,  thofe  efpe- 
cially  which  have  the  greateft  marks  of  antiquity,  and  are 
executed  in  a rude  ftyle,  approaching  neareft  to  the  work  of 
the  goldfmith.  Nor,  do  I deny,  that  the  fon  may  have  com- 
menced oiyginally  as  a goldfmith,  by  engraving  armorial 
bearings,  flowers,  foliage,  erodes,  and  other  ornaments  : but 
he  was  a painter  as  well  as  an  engraver,  and  a man  of  tolera- 
ble ability,  conftdering  the  time  in  which  he  lived.” 

Strutt,  on  the  other  hand,  can  fee  no  rcafon  for  dividing 
the  works  which  pafs  under  this  name,  nor  can  he  find  any 
other  difference  in  the  prints  than  might  reafonablv  be  ex- 
pected in  the  works  of  an  individual  artift,  who  performed 
fo  many  : his  moll  early  productions  being  of  courfe  the 
rudeft,  but  all  equally  defective  where  he  has  attempted  to 
exprefs  the  naked  parts  of  the  human  fignre. 

The  difficulty,  and  the  importance  alfo,  of  the  queftion, 
eeafes,  when  we  refleft  that  it  was  part  of  the  profeffional 
bufinefs  of  the  goldfmiths  of  that  day,  in  which  every  ap- 
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prentice  was  inftrucled,  to  ornament  their  productions  with 
engraving. 

Of  thefe  engravings,  fo  little  worthy  of  learned  contro- 
verfy,  the  principal  are  ; the  portrait  of  the  fenior  Mekenen, 
an  elderly  man  wi  h a long  beard,  his  head  dreffed  with  a 
turban.  The  plate  is  in  quarto,  and  bears  the  infeription 
“ Ifrael  von  Meckenen,  Goldfchmit.’’  Ditto  of  Mekenen, 
junior,  and  his  wife,  inferibed  “ Figuracio  facierum  Ifrahelis 
et  Ide  Uxoris,  I.  V.  M.”  in  8vo. 

l!  The  Defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  “ St.  Luke  Painting- 
the  Virgin  and  Clued,”  and  a fet  of  prints  from  “ The  Lift* 
of  Chrift  fmall  upright  folios,  though  varying  a little  from 
each  other  in  dimenfions. 

Thefe  are  among  the  prints  which  Heinnekin  fuppofes  to 
be  the  work  of  Mekenen  the  father,  and  Strutt,  the  early 
productions  of  the  fon.  They  bear  the  evident  marks  of  being 
the  attempt  of  a novice,  being  wretchedly  engraved  and  quite 
as  ill  drawn. 

“ Judith  and  Holofernes,’’  of  the  folio  fize.  In  the  back 
ground  is  an  army,  where  cannon  and  other  modern  imple- 
ments of  war  are  ignorantly  introduced.  “ The  Banquet  of 
Herodias.”  This  alfo  is  a folio  plate,  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  marked  Ifrahel  V.  M.  At  one  end  is  feen  the  decolla- 
tion of  St.  John  the  baptift  ; ai  d at  the  other,  Herodias  and 
her  father  appear  feated  at  table.  “ Herod’s  Cruelty,”  is  a 
middle-fized  upright. 

Oi  holy  families,  the  Ifraels  engraved  feveral,  the  chief 
of  which  may  be  known  from  each  other  by  the  following 
peculiarities.  In  one,  the  Virgin  Mary,  habited  in  a long 
robe,  is  fitting  with  the  infant  Chrift,  while  beyond  an  en- 
clofure  appears  St.  Jofeph  repofing.  Toward  the  bottom, 
at  the  right  hand  corner,  is  a fmall  grafshopper,  from  which 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Grafshopper. 
It  is  in  quarto,  and  inferibed  Ifrael  V.  M.  (This  plate  has 
been  copied,  with  improvements,  both  by  Albert  Durer  and 
Mark  Antonio.)  In  another,  the  Virgin  Mary,  feated  in  a 
landfcape,  is  about  to  kifs  the  infant  Saviour  ; the  Deity  ap* 
pears  in  the  clouds  above  ; and  St.  Jofeph  fleeping.  (This 
is  a middling-fized  upright,  and  is  partly  finillied  by  means  of 
fcratches,  which  are  apparently  made  with  the  point  of  the 
graver,  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt.)  In  an- 
other, which  is  dated  1480,  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  fur- 
rounded  by  four  angels.  This  is  alfo  a middling-fized 
upright. 

Of  other  facred  fubjeds,  we  ffiall  mention  “ The  Annun- 
ciation,” in  8vo.,  where  an  angel  appears  holding  a fcroll,  on 
which  is  the  motto  “ Ave.  Gra,”  and  the  Virgin  is  kneeling 
before  a praying  defk,  on  which  is  inferibed  I.  V.  M.  “ The 
Death  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  copied  from  Schoen.  “ The 
Virgin  crowned  by  Angels,  and  Handing  on  a Crefcent,  wl)ije 
the  fall  of  Satan  is  reprefented  below,’’  an  upright  folio. 

“ The  Scourging  of  Chrift,’’  ditto.  “ The  Bearing  of  the 
Crofs,’’  a large  tolio,  copied  from  Schoen,  and  two  large 
folios  of  the  u Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,”  which  are  dif- 
tinguiffiable  from  each  other  by  the  following  peculiarities  : 
in  the  one,  angels  are  receiving  the  blood  from  the  wounds 
of  the  dying  Saviour,  while  the  Madonna  and  St.  John  ap- 
pear below  : in  the  other,  which  is  eileemed  the  fuperior- 
work,  St.  John  holds  a book  in  one  hand,  while  the  other 
is  lifted,  and  the  hands  of  the.  Madonna  are  clafped  ; and  the 
ground  in  the  latter  is  almoft  left  white,  whereas  in  the  former 
it  is  nearly  covered  with  engraving. 

From  the  legends  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rubrics,  the 
younger  Ifrael  has  engraven,  “ St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon,” in  4to.  inferibed  I.  V.  M.  Schoen’s  “ St.  An- 
thony tormented  by  Daemons;”  and  “ St.  Jerome,”  iu 
which  the  faint  appears  feated  in  a room  and  pointing  to  a 
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/lcull.  On  the  right  hand  corner  is  the  lion’s  head.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  copied  by  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  in  the  opinion 
■of  Strutt  is  Ifrael’s  maRer-piece,  though  perhaps  that  dif- 
tinftion  ought  rather  to  be  granted  to  his  moral  print  of  “ A 
Cavalier  and  Lady,  walking  in  amorous  talk,  while  Death 
from  behind  a T ree  is  Ihaking  an  Hour-glafs,’’  a defign  which, 
whoeyer  was  its  original  author,  had  previoully  been  engra- 
ven by  Sporer  or  Schauflein,  and  has  been  fubfequently  co- 
pied by  Albert  Durer  and  feveral  others. 

Of  the  lingular  defigii  conlifting  of  three  naked  women, 
with  a globe  hanging  above,  which  is  infcribeddE>.U5.  31.  there 
is  alfo  an  engraving  by  Ifrael. 

A folio  plate  of  “ The  Death  of  Lucretia  a pair  in 
quarto,  of  “ A Woman  finging,  while  a Man  accompanies  her 
on  the  Lute,”  and  “A  Man  playing  the  Organ,  while  a Woman 
blows  the  Bellows,”  both  marked  I.  M.  ; Schoen’s  richly 
ornamented  incenfe  cup  ; and  feveral  plates  of  grotelque 
foliage  and  other  goldfmiths’  ornaments,  are  all  that  we  {hall 
mention  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  engravings  by  the 
Ifraels  which  are  enumerated  by  Heinnekin.  Neither  of  them 
appears  to  have  had  any  fettled  monogram,  but  marked  his  en- 
gravings varioully,  as  we  have  Rated  in  the  courfe  of  our  lilt, 
fometimes  adding  to  his  name  and  relidence  the  word  “ Gold- 
fchmit,”  and  at  others  “ Tzu  Bockholdt,”  in  the  German 
charafter.  The  belt  of  their  works,  as  has  been  before  inti- 
mated, are  copies  from  the  fuperior  productions  of  Martin 
Schoen. 

Matthew,  or  Martin  Zagel,  Zafinger,  or  Zinck,  goldfmith 
and  engraver,  was  born  in  the  year  1430,  but  in  what  part 
of  Germany  is  not  known,  though,  from  the  fubjefts  of  two 
of  his  engravings,  it  may  be  guelfed  that  he  was  of  Munich : 
neither  is  the  year  of  his  death  certain,  though,  that  he  lived 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  engraved  till 
the  age  of  feventy-five,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
Itance  of  one  of  his  prints  being  dated  in  the  year  1505. 

The  extreme  of  Gothic  fiiffnefs  appears  in  his  works.  His 
compofition  is  bad,  and  his  drawing  Rill  worfe  : the  mecha- 
nical part  of  his  engraving,  indeed,  polfelfes  a certain  degree 
of  neatnefs,  but  is  without  the  faintefi  ray  of  talte.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  oblerve,  that  from  the  delicacy,  or  ra- 
ther faintnefs  of  Zagel’s  manner  of  engraving,  his  plates 
would  not  Rand  many  good  imprelfions  ; that  many  of  the 
retouched  prints,  which  are  exceedingly  bad,  are  abroad  in 
the  world,  and  that  therefore,  to  do  juRice  to  the  flender 
lhare  of  merit  which  he  polfeffed,  it  is  neceffary  to  fee  the 
early  imprelfions  of  his  plates  ; nor  Ihould  be  left  unmen- 
tioned, that  in  his  latter  engravings  he  difplays  a more  intimate 
knowledge  of  perfpeftive  than  we  find  among  his  predecef- 
fors  in  Germany.  Zagel  marked  fome-  of  his  prints  lim- 
ply with  the  initials  M.  Z. ; and  others,  as  will  be  found  in  our 
firfi  plate  of  the  monograms,  &c.  of  the  engravers  of  Ger- 
many. Among  his  belt  engravings,  may  be  reckoned 
“ Solomon’s  Idolatry,”  a middling-fized  upright,  dated 
1501.  “ A Holy  Family,’’  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is 

receiving  water  from  a fountain,  in  a cup  of  the  fame  date 
with  the  preceding.  “ The  legendary  Story  of  St.  Chrif- 
topher fringing  the  Infant  Jefus  acrofs  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,”1 
a frnall  upright.  “ A Lover  ieated  in  a Landfcape,  enter- 
taining his  Mifirefs,  ’ and  “ Two  Lovers  Embracing,’’  ditto. 
Two  large  and  very  rare  folio  engravings  of  “ The  Grand 
Ball  and  Tournament  at  Munich:”  in  the  former  of  which 
is  reprefented  a dance  and  card  party,  in  which  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  is  engaged  at  play,  and  in  the  latter  a tournament, 
at  which  the  duke  is  prefent.  “ The  Martyrs  St.  Cathe- 
rine and  St.  Urfula,’’  both  in  8vo.  “ The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebaftian,”  in  q.to,  “ The  March  to  War,”  ditto,  and 
“ Ariftotle  the  Philo fopher,”  a fubjeft  often  repeated,  and 


called  by  fome  Socrates  and  Xantippe.  The  laft  is  a very 
rare  print,  in  4U). 

Albert  Glockenton  was  a native  of  Nuremberg,  born  in 
the  year  1432,  and  who  flourilhed  as  an  engraver  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fixteenth  century  ; but  the  time  and  place 
of  his  death  are  uncertain.  Strutt  fays  of  him,  that  if  he  did 
learn  his  art  from  Schoen,  he  not  only  imitated  his  manner, 
but  copied  a great  number  of  his  prints  : which  copies  con- 
fiitute  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Glockenton.  He 
executed  his  plates  with  the  graver  in  a neat  but  fervile  man- 
ner, by  no  means  improving  the  drawing  of  his  originals. 
He  marked  his  engravings  with  a fort  of  half  Gothic  initials 
of  his  name,  as  may  be  feen  in  our  firfi  plate  of  the  monograms ' 
of  the  German  engravers,  and  fometimes  added  the  date. 

The  principal  works  of  Glockenton,  after  the  originals 
of  Martin  Schoen,  are  “ Chrifi  bearing  his  Crofs,”  and 
“ Chrifi  crucified both  rare  and  of  the  folio  fize  ; 
“ The  death  of  the  Virgin.’’  The  fet  of  the  wife  and 
foolifli  virgins,  ten  plates ; the  palfion  of  our  Saviour,  a fet 
of  ten  others,  both  of  which  are  more  particularly  men- 
tioned in  our  account  of  Schoen,  and  the  “ Virgin  and 
Child  at  an  Altar  ;’’  in  4to.  The  latter  is  fuperior,  in  point 
of  compofition,  to  theGerman  art  of  that  period,  is  marked 
with  only  a Gothic  G,  and  bears  the  very  early  date  of 
1466  ; which  is  perhaps  the  moR  ancient  that  is  to  be  found 
on  any  copper-plate  print  whatever.  Of  this  engraving 
particular  mention  is  made  under  the  article  Glockenton, 
in  the  “ Catalogue  Raifonnee  du  Cabinet  d’efiampes  de 
Brandes.” 

Contemporary  and  co-equal  with  Zagel  and  Glockenton, 
was  an  engraver  for  whom  Strutt  claims  a fort  of  doubtful 
exiRence,  by  the  name  of  Wenceflaus  of  Olmutz,  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  found  a copy  of  Martin  Sch ben’s  “ Death  of 
the  Virgin”  in  the  Monro  colleftion,  which  had  not  only 
the  name  of  this  artifi  inferibed  upon  it,  but  the  date  of  the 
year  in  which  it  was  engraved,  namely  1481.  He  adds, 
“ there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a copy  from  Schoen,  becaufe 
it  bears  the  evident  marks  of  a fervile  imitation.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Wenceflaus  was  the  difciple  of 
Schoen,” — “ another  obfervation  arifes  from  a drift  exami- 
nation of  this  print,  upon  comparing  it  witli  the  ancient 
German  engravings  marked  with  the  W only  • which  is, 
that  they  are  evidently  the  work  of  the  fame  artifi  as  the 
preceding,  though  they  have  ufually  been  attributed  to 
Michael  Wolgemut,  the  mafier  of  Durer.  The  name  is 
perfeftly  plain,”  but  the  words  that  follow  are  far  lefs 
legible,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  prefent  writer  are  much 
more  like  Olomuce  Ibidem  than  Olmutz  in  Bohemia. 

Of  thefe  prints  marked  with  the  letter  W only,  Strutt 
mentions  the  following  : 

The  “ Annunciation,’’  where  the  Deity  appears  above  and 
a pot  of  flowers  is  introduced  on  the  fore -ground  ; a frnall  up- 
right ; “ The  Cavalier  and  Lady  heedlefs  of  Death;”  “ The 
LaR  Supper;”  “The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Anthony;?’  frnall  and 
nearlyfquare ; and  the  fetof  frnall  uprights  from  the  “Life  and 
Palfion  of  Chrifi.” 

The  above  are  all  from  Schoen  ; thofe  which  follow  are 
from  the  Ifraels  of  Mekenin. 

“An  old  Man  leading  a little  Boy,  with  a Woman  fol- 
lowing carrying  a Girl  at  her  back  ;”  and  “A  Lover  en- 
tertaining his  Mifirefs;”  two  frnall  uprights;  and  “The 
naked  Women  with  a Globe  fnfpended  from  above.” 

We  are  now  again  arrived  at  the  time  when  the  Nurem-, 
berg  Chronicle  was  publifhed,  and  thofe  extraordinary- 
works  both  on  copper  and  on  wood  began  to  appear,, 
which  are  known  to  the  world  under  the  highly  refpefted 
name  of  Albert  Durer. 

Of 
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Of  the  various  powers  of  Albert ; his  reputation  as  the. 
father  of  the  German  fchool  of  painting ; and  his  general 
merits  as  an  artift,  we  have  already  treated  pretty  much  at 
large;  (fee  Durer,  Albert.)  It  remains  to  add  our  lift  of 
his  principal  engravings,  and  to  comment  more  particularly 
on  fomeof  thofewhichare,and  deferve  tobe,moit  confpicuous. 
Though  the  defeCts  of  the  artift  are  pointed  out  in  the 
critical  remarks  which  follow,  and  which  are  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Inftitution  in 
the  years  1805  and  1806,  yet  are  they  calculated  to  lead 
the  attentive  obferver  to  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  merits  of  this  extraordinary  engraver,  and  to  confirm 
the  general  and  juftly  merited  praife  which  lias  now,  for 
three  centuries,  been  bellowed  on  Albert  Durer. 

The  refemblances  between  the  feveral  objeCts  which  this 
mailer  has  introduced  into  his  engravings,  and  their  arche- 
types in  nature,  proceed,  for  the  moll  part,  too  much  upon 
fac-fimile  principles  for  the  generalized  dignity  of  his  fub- 
jeCts  ; and  his  powers  of  imitation  are  too  prodigally  laviflied 
upon  fubordinate  and  uneflential  parts. 

Theexprefiion  of  his  figureof  “ Melancholy,’’  which  would 
elfe  have  approached  fublimity,  is  confiderably  injured  by 
the  introduction  of  a multitude  of  objeCts,  moft  of  which 
the  mind  does  not  readily  afiimilate  with  the  fentiment  of 
melancholy.  It  mull  firll  be  perceived  or  difcovered,  that 
thefe  objeCls  are  allufions  to  aftrology,  alchemy,  and  the 
occult  fciences,  as  they  are  called.  The  performance  ad- 
dreffes  itfelf,  therefore,  to  the  curious  and  inquifitive  part 
of  mankind,  and  not  to  man  : and  as  neither  the  eye  nor  the 
mind  can  at  once  dilate  with  greatnefs  and  defcend  to  little- 
nefs,  it  is  evident  that  the  refearch  it  requires  mult  be  the 
deftruCtion  of  fublimity. 

Though  there  is  nothing  of  the  “ holy  calm,”  with  which 
Collins  has  furrounded  his  figure  of  melancholy,  this  com- 
pofition  may  ftill  be  thought  interefting  on  another  account, 
namely,  as  a true  picture  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  en- 
graven ; for  precifely  thus  was  attention  perplexed  and  dif- 
trafted  on  moft  philofophical  fubjefts  in  the  age  of  Albert 
Durer  ; and  as  he  is  author  of  feven  treatifes,  moft  of  which 
are  on  the  metaphyfics  of  art,  he  had  probably  experienced 
much  of  that  fpeeies  of  melancholy  which  proceeds  from 
the  mental  exhauftion  and  diffatisfaftion  in  which  fuch 
ftudies  often  terminate.  Regarded  in  this  view,  it  is  no 
inapt  verification  of  the  old  adage,  “ The  painter  paint* 
himfelf.”  It  might  have  aflifted  to  reconcile  us  to  the  de- 
fects of  this  performance,  if  Albert  Durer  had  named  it 
Study  ; or,  if  we  could  fancy  the  figure  out  of  the  picture, 
we  might  be  content  to  let  our  attention  dwell  awhile  on  the 
{kill  with  which  he  has  reprefented  moft  of  the  other  objeCts, 
when  abftraCtedly  and  feverally  confidered.  This  talent, 
however,  of  reprefenting  the  characters  and  textures  of  in- 
dividual objeCts,  is  ftill  more  confpicuous,  and  fomewhat  lefs 
objectionable,  in  the  print  of  “St.  Jerome  in  the  Room,”  where- 
iu  all  the  objeCts  are  rendered  with  a fidelity  little  ftiort  of  the 
camera  obfcura.  Regarding  the  art  as  in  its  infancy,  we 
may  look  at  this  engraving  with  the  fame  kind  of  pleafure, 

( and  we  fhould  at  all  the  works  of  art  of  this  period,  with 
the  fame  candid  indulgence)  with  which  Reynolds  contem- 
plated “ The  Virgin  and' Child”  by  Van  Eyck,  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Bruges — “ the  artift,’’  fays  fir  Jolhua, 
« having  accomplilhed  the  purpofe  he  had  in  view.” 

Another  of  the  moft  celebrated,  though  not  the  heft, 
of  Durer’s  engravings,  is  his  “ Adam  and  Eve.”  He  has, 
in  this  inftance,  had  recourfe  to  nature  for  his  models,  but 
his  Eve  is  not  “the  faireft  of  her  daughters,”  nor  his 
“Adam  the  goodliell  of  men  fince  born:”  yet  we  may 
perceive  that  he  fekCted  from  thenature  with  which  he  was  ac- 


quainted ; and  though  we  do  not  behold  die’  fyntmetry-and 
fuperlative  grace  of  Greek  beauty,  we  probably  fee  the  felt 
and  acknowledged  beauty  of  Nuremberg.  It  will  alfo  be 
allowed,  that  the  Paradife  they  mull  Ihqrtly  quit,  does  not 
feem  very  defirable  to  inhabit here  is  rip  genial  light,  no 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  no  abundance  of  animal  life. 
To  ufe  more  of  the  words  of  Milton,  nature  is  fo  far  from 
wantoning  as  in  her  prime, — fo  very  far  from  playing  at  will 
her  virgin  fancies,  that  file  appears,  in  thofe  of  Shakfpeare, 
“bald  with  dry  antiquity:”  yet  if  Raphael  has  violated 
this  cardinal  principle  of  propriety,  by  ereftmg  a church,  and 
houfes  two  llories  high  in  his  Paradife,  who  fhall  throw 
the  firft  ftone  at  Albert  Durer  ? The  boles  of  his  trees, 
though  among  the  firft,  if  not  the  very  firft  that  were  ever 
engraven,  have  much  of  the  truth  of  individual  nature,  and 
their  foliage,  and  the  fur  of  the  cat,  are  exprefi’ed  with  a 
degree  of  freedom  that  mull  furprife  thole  who  reflect  that 
no  etching  has  been  employed,  and  how  comparatively  ill 
calculated  are  the  fleek  and  ftiff  lines  of  the  unalfifted  gra- 
ver to  the  exprefiion  of  fuel)  objects.  The  introduction  af 
the  cat  and  mOufe  in  Paradife  could  not  fail  to  be  under- 
llood,  from  its  familiarity ; but  though  ingenious,  this  very 
familiarity  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  occafion.  The  prophet 
Ifaiah  has  far  more  nobly  exprefted  the  primxval  harmony 
and  happinefs  of  the  brute  creation. 

The  Eve  of  Albert  Durer  is  apparently  of  the  fame 
family  that  Otho  Venius,  and  Rubens,  afterwards  adopted 
for  their  models  ; and  in  the  engraving  which  collectors 
call  “ The  Death’s  Head,’’  is  a female  figure,  which  ftill 
more  evidently  {hews  the  efteem  in  which  Rubens  mull 
have  held  the  works,  or  at  lead  the  women,  of  Albert 
Durer.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  occafion  that  could 
have  given  birth  to  this  myfterious  print  of  Death’s  head. 
It  prefents  us  either  the  ordinary  routine  of  human  life  in 
allegory,  or  perhaps  a fort  of  poetic  armorial  bearing.  The 
crell  is  a winged  helmet,  richly  ornamented,  and  beautifully 
executed  ; and  though  a 11-cull,  which  one  fhould  think  could 
not  fail  to  be  an  awrful  monitor,  is  highly  emboffed  on  the 
fliield,  the  female  fupporter,  heedlefs  of  her  charge,  heedlefs 
of  the  moral  leffon,  and  of  the  moral  character  file  has  to 
iuftain,  is  obvioufiy  liftening  to  the  very  fufpicious  fug- 
geflions  of  a fort  of  fhvage  man.  It  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  night  thoughts  of  Albert  Durer,  and  perhaps,  like  thofe 
of  Dr.  Young,  may  be  intended  to  mark  the  lamentable 
influence  of  the  grofier  pallions.  Whatever  its  author  may 
have  intended  to  inculcate  by  this  print,  its  execution  as  an 
engraving  is  admirable.  The  helmet,  with  all  its  pomp  of 
heraldic  appendage,  and  the  aCtual  and  reflex  lights  on  its 
polifhed  furface,  are  charaCleriftically,  though  minutely,  ex- 
prefled  ; the  ikull  is  accurately  drawn,  and  its  bony  fub- 
llance  is  deferibed  with  a mallerly  hand  ; the  author  has 
even  feduloufly  attended  to  the  finer  enamel  of  its  two  re- 
maining teeth.  The  head  of  the  favage,  with  its  beard 
and  wild  redundance  of  fnaky  tangled  hair,  has  confiderable 
and  well-managed  breadth  of  light  and  ftiade,  though  its 
character  is  far  lefs  lavage  than  fhould  feem  to  belong  to 
the  reft  ot  the  figure  : its  exprefiion  is,  doubtlefs,  meant  to 
be  affumed  and  iufinuating.  The  countenance  of  the  female 
has  feldom  been  furpafled  for  that  fuccefsful  mixture  of 
character  and  exprefiion  that  lends  a willing  ear  to  a delufive 
promile  ; and  the  hands  of  both  figures  are  far  bptter 
drawn 'than  we  have  hitherto  leen  among  the  productions  of 
the  German  fchool  : the  drapery  alfo,  which  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  fee  ftiff,  itarched,  and  complicated,  is  here 
relaxed  into  freedom  and  iimplicity,  and  is  fo  remarkable 
for  lilky  texture  ; approaches  fo  near  to  what  is  now  termed 
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19,  on  the  whole,  fo  fnperior  to  that  of  his  Melancholy,  and 
tome  other  of  his  fubfequent  works,  as  leaves  ns  either  to 
wonder  that  Albert  Durer,  having  once  attained,  fhould 
ever  lofe  fight  of  the  excellence  of  its  principles ; or  to 
infer  that  he  did  not  perceive  their  excellence,  or  that 
the  fcience  he  deduced  from  his  own  obfervation  of 
nature  prevailed  but  occafioually  over  the  prejudices  of  his 
education. 

In  his  fmall  prints  of  the  life  of  Chrift,  of  which  Marc 
Antonio  is  faid  to  have  pirated  the  copy-right,  other  in- 
ftances  occur  of  this  ftyle  of  fuperior  fimplicity  in  the  dra- 
peries, and  fome  of  broad  and  captivating  effects  of  light 
and  fhade.  His  Jefus  Chrift  buffers  greatly,  or  beams  with 
God-like  benevolence ; his  Magdalens  and  Madonnas  are 
fometimes  divinely  pathetic  ; and  many  other  of  the  heads 
in  thefe  interefting  and  often  grand  compofitions,  are  exqui- 
fitely  finifhed  miniatures,  remarkable  for  that  fort  of  accord- 
ance and  eonfiftency  of  parts  which  we  deem  the  internal 
evidence  of  truth  ar.d  nature.  The  principal  portraits  of 
Durer,  engraved  on  copper,  are  thofe  of  the  eledtor 
Frederic  of  Saxony,  dated  MDXXIIII.  Albert,  eledtor 
of  Mayence,  dated  1523.  Bilibald  Pirkheimer,  dated 
1524.  Melandlhon,  dated  1525.  Thefe  are  all  of  the 
quarto  frze. 

In  folio  he  has  engraven  his  friend  Erafmtis,  good  iffi- 
preftions  of  which  are  now  become  very  rare,  dated  1526,  and 
two  figures  of  himfelf,  on  the  fame  plate,  one  being  his 
portrait  in  the  year  1509,  and  the  other  in  1517.  They 
ftand  on  either  fide  of  a piece  of  architefture. 

Of  the  portraits  of  Durer,  it  may  with  truth  be  faid,  that, 
in  point  of  drawing,  they  poffefs  the  fame  internal  evidence  of 
corredtnefs  which diftinguifhes  the  beft  of  his  hiftorical  heads  : 
in  ftyle  they  are  laboured  ; but  the  labour  is  not  ill-bellowed  ; 
and  the  chiarofcuro  is  frequently  comprehenfive  and  clear. 
His  compofitions  from  holy  writ,  and  thofe  legends  which 
in  his  day  were  thought  to  be  nearly  of  equal  authority,  are 
numerous.  The  principal  of  thofe  on  copper  are  “ The 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradife,  or  Sin  of  our  iirft  Parents,’’ 
which  has  already  been  the  fubjecl  of  detailed  comment,  a 
very  elaborate  work  in  folio,  dated  1504.  Another  “ Adam 
and  Eve,”  which  reprefents  them  after  their  expuliion  from 
Paradife.  “ Adam  crawling,  and  Eve  fitting  with  an  In- 
fant at  the  Entrance  of  a Cavern,’’  in  quarto.  “ A Man 
with  a Beard,  featedon  the  Ground  (his  Horfe  faftened  to  a 
Tree)  carefling  a Young  Woman,’’  a fmall  quarto  plate, 
known  by  the  name  of  “ Judah  and  Tamar,”  and  believed 
to  be  the  earlieft  of  Albert  Durer’s  engravings.  “ The 
Nativity,”  where  the  Virgin  Mary  is  adoring  the  Infant 
Chrift,  while  St.  Jofeph  is  drawing  water  from  a well. 
“ A Holy  Family,”  known,  among  connoiffeurs,  by  the 
title  of  “ The  Virgin  of  the  Butterfly,”  where  the  Madonna 
is  feated  in  a landfcape,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
St.  Jofeph  afleep  near  her.  Another,  known  by  the  title 
of  “ The  Virgin  of  the  Ape,”  where  the  Infant  Chrift, 
kneeling,  is  playing  with  a bird,  and  an  ape  is  tied  near  the 
group.  Another,  known  by  the  title  of  “ The  Virgin  of 
the  Pear,’’  which  is  dated  1511,  where  the  Infant  Chrift, 
holding  a pear,  is  fitting  with  his  mother  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree.  Another,  known  by  the  name  of  “ The  Virgin  of 
the  Apple,”  which  is  dated  1514.  All  of  them  are  of  the 
4to.  dimenfions.  An  etching  of  the  “ Holy  Family,”  in 
folio,  wherein  the  Virgin  Mary  is  {landing  and  holding  the 
Infant  Chrift  in  her  arms,  and  a girl  is  introduced  at  prayers, 
dated  in  the  year  1519.  A fet  of  fifteen,  including  the 
frontifpiece,  entitled  “ The  fmall  Paflion,”  very  rare,  and 
dated  from  1507  to  1512.  “Chrift  Crucified,  with  the 
Holy  Women  at  the  Foot  of  the  Croft,”  a fmall  circle, 


without  the  artift's  mark,  and  Paid  to  have  been  done  for  the 
fword-belt  of  Charles  V.  “ The  Saviour  proftrate  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives,”  very  rare,  and  dated  1515.  “A 
Group  of  Angels  bearing  the  InUrnments  of  Crucifixion, 
&c.”  engraved  on  tin,  or  iron  tinned  over,  and  dated  1516. 
“ The  grand  Ecce  Homo,”  in  large  4to.  with  a Latin 
infeription,  and  dated  in  1512,  a very  rare  print,  much  fought 
after  by  connoiffeurs.  “ The  Entombing  of  Chrift  by  the 
Holy  Women,”  in  fmall  folio,  a print  dated  1507,  and  in 
which  feveral  cats  are  ftrangely  introduced,  but  which 
fome  think  is  not  by  Albert  Durer.  “ The  Infant  Pro- 
digy,” a kneeling  figure,  in  folio  : fome  pretend  that  this 
is  a portrait  of  Durer  himfelf.  “ St.  Hubert  at  the  Chafe,” 
a folio  print,  in  which  the  faint  is  reprefented  kneeling 
before  a crucifix,  which  appears  upon  the  head  of  a flag  ! 
the  feene  is  a wood,  with  a caftle  at  foine  diftance. 

Albert  Durer  has  been  analogically  compared  with  our 
poet  Spenfer,  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  “ if  any  one 
of  his  performances  were  to  be  pointed  out  as  more  parti- 
cularly refembling  Spenfer,  it  fhould  be  that  of  the  Legen- 
dary Tale  of  St.  Hubert.  They  are  charadterized  by  the 
romantic  heights  of  extravagance  ; the  fame  abundance  of 
ideas ; the  fame  unremitted  and  fuccefsful  attention  to 
minute  excellence  ; the  fame  general  air  of  incredibility 
rendered  credible,  and,  as  we  fhould  fay  now,  if  the  works 
of  the  poet  and  engraver  were  now  produced  for  the  firlt 
time  ; the  fame  want  of  concentration,  brevity,  afid  general 
effedl  ; but  a temporary  adoption  of  the  fympathics  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  reconciles 
us  to  thefe.” 

Of  the  fubjedt  of  St.  Jerome,  Durer  has  engraven  two 
plates  in  fmall  folio,  on  one  of  which,  where  the  faint  is 
fitting  in  a chamber,  we  have  already  commented  ; in  the 
other  he  is  kneeling  before  a crucifix,  in  a rocky  defart, 
and  the  engraving  is  far  left  elaborately  finifhed  than  the 
former. 

“ A naked  winged  Woman  Handing  on  a fmall  Globe 
fufpended  in  the  Clouds,  holding  in  one  Hand  an  elabo- 
rately wrought  Cup,  and  in  the  other  a Bridle,”  a folio  print, 
known  among  dealers  by  the  name  of  the  Larger  Fortufle. 
According  to  Vafari,  it  fhould  be  called  Temperance,  ac- 
cording to  others.  Prudence  : but,  perhaps,  Albert  Dura- 
meant  it  for  the  Guardian  Genius  of  Nuremberg,  of  which 
city  a bird’s  eye  view  appears  beneath. 

Another  “ Naked  Woman  on  a Globe,”  in  nmo.,  called 
the  Leffer  Fortune.  She  holds  a long  flick  and  a thiftle. 
The  figure  of  “ Melancholy,’’  on  which  we  have  already 
commented.  ' She  is  fitting,  her  head  refting  on  her  hand, 
furrounded  by  various  emblems,  a folio  plate,  of  exquifke 
workmanfhip,  dated  1514.  “ The  Dream  of  M.  Wol- 

gemut,”  where  he  is  reprefented  afleep  near  a frying  pan: 
the  devil  is  behind  with  a large  pair  of  bellows,  and  on  the 
fide  Venus,  with  Cupid  walking  on  Hilts.  “ The  great 
Satyr,”  who  is  attacked  by  a fawn  whilft  repofing  with  a 
nymph,  a fmall  folio,  the  work  of  the  graver,  and  performed 
with  admirable  fkill.  “ The  Sorcereffes,”  four  naked 
women  in  a room:  a globe,  with  the  letters  O.  G.  H.  is 
fufpended  from  above,  and  in  an  adjoining  chamber  appears 
the  devil  furrounded  by  flames  : it  is  dated  1497.  "Bakli- 
nucci  thinks  it  is  the  earlieft  of  Durer’s  engravings.  It  is 
copied  from  Wolgemut,  and  is  a rare  print.  “ A Cheva- 
lier on  Horfeback,  and  in  complete  Armour,  purfued  bv 
Death  on  Horfeback,  (who  is  holding  forth  an  Hour-Glafs, ) 
and  another  Speftre:”  this  is  a very  hghly  finifhed  andexqui- 
fite  engraving,  in  fmall  folio,  of  which  good  impreflions  "are 
rare.  It  is  by  fome  termed  “Death’s  Hori'e,”  and  by 
others,  with  more  propriety,  “ The  Worldly  Man:”  it  is 
8 dated 
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•fated  1513,  and  the  impreflions  which  were  taken  before 
this  date  was  infcribed, are  much  valued.  “ The  Death’s 
Head,”  of  which  we  have  already  given  a particular  defcrip- 
tion,  in  fmall  folio,  dated  1503.  Another  heraldic  ftibjeft 
of  the  fame  dimenfions,  difplaying  a lion  rampant  on  a 
fhield,  and  a helmet  furmounted  by  a cock  fpreading  his 
wings.  “ A large  Horfe,”  behind  which  marches  an  armed 
man  with  boots,  bearing  a halbert,  and  another  horfe  of 
more  beautiful  form,  behind  which  marches  another  armed 
man  with  a halbert,  having  a griffin  on  his  helmet  : 
both  in  4to.,  and  dated  1505.  “ A difhevelled  Sorcerefs, 

mounted  on  a He-Goat,  and  flying  through  the  Air,  with  a 
Diftaff  in  her  Right-Hand.  “ The  Prodigal  Son,”  a 
fmall  upright  folio’,  of  which  the  impreflions,  before  the 
date  1513  was  added,  are  held  in  molt  efteem. 

Under  the  article  Etching  we  have  afcribed  the  inven- 
tion of  this  mode  of  art  to  Albert  Durer.  The  earlielt 
of  his  etchings,  which  bears  a date,  is  called  “ The  Rape  of 
Proferpine,”  a folio  print,  dated  1516,  and  in  two  years 
afterwards  appeared  his  more  celebrated  etching  of  the 
march  of  an  army,  which  has  been  called  “ The  Cannon,” 
from  a large  piece  of  ordnance  forming  the  principal  objeft 
on  the  fore-ground  : the  fcene  reprefented  is  the  entrance 
of  a village,  with  a bird’s  eye  view  over  an  extenflve  country, 
and  three  Turks  are  introduced  near  the  fore-ground. 
Both  thefe  etchings  are  reported  to  have  been  performed  on 
plates  of  iron  or  ileel  ; and  the  latter,  which  is  now  become 
rare,  is  among  the  largefl  of  the  works  of  Albert  Durer. 

The  principal  of  tliofe  works  of  our  artiil  which  are  com- 
monly fuppoled  to  have  been  engraven  on  wood,  are  as  fol- 
low : — The  portraits,  in  folio,  of  Albert  Durer,  infcribed 
“Albredl  Durer  counterfcyt  in  feinem  alter  des  LVI.” 
without  the  engraver’s  cypher  ; another  with  his  cypher ; 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  ; a bull  with  numerous  orna- 
ments, infcribed  “ Imperator  Caefar  Divus  Maximilianus 
Pius  Felix  Augullus  1519;”  Ulrichus  Varnbuler,  a rare 
print,  with  the  following  infcription  on  a ffiield,  “ Albertus 
Durer  Noricus  reddere  que  conatur  1322.” 

From  the  numerous  hiilorical  works  which  Durer  per- 
formed in  this  manner,  we  feledt  the  following  : A fet  of 
thirteen  folio  prints,  including  the  frontifpiece,  from  the 
life  and  paffion  of  Jefus  Chriit,  inlcribed  “ Pafiio  Domini, 
&c.”  dated  1510,  1511.  A ■ fet  of  twenty-feven  fmall 
uprights,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Smaller  Paffion,  and 
infcribed  “ Figurre  Paffionis  Domini  Noflri  Jefu  Chrifti 
1519,  1520.”  An  “ Ecce  Homo,”  in  folio,  engraved  in  a 
bold  and  broad  ftyle,  and  with  great  freedom.  “ The  Holy 
Trinity,  furrounded  by  the  Angelic  Holt,”  and  dated  1511. 
Another  “ Ecce  Homo,”  known  by  the  title  of  “ The  Myf- 
tery  ol  the  Mafs.”  A fet  of  fixteen  folio  pieces,  inclufive 
of  the  frontifpiece,  of  which  the  fubjecls  are  taken  from  the 
Apocalypfe,  and  the  text  printed  on  the  reverfe  of  every 
leaf.  A fet  of  twenty-two  fmall  folio  prints  from  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  dated  1509,  1511  : feventeen  of  this  beau- 
tiful fet  of  engravings  were  copied  by  Marc  Antonio  at 
Venice,  to  all  of  which  copies,  except  one,  the  Italian  artift 
added  the  cypher  of  Albert  Durer.  “ The  Holy  Family,” 
of  the  folio  dimenfions,  where  St.  Anne  holds  the  infant 
Saviour,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is  in  the  adt  of  adoration. 
“The  Rhinoceros,”  a rare  print,  in  folio,  with  a German 
infcription,  dated  1515. 

In  clair-obfcure  (or  chiarofcuro)  printed  from  a fuccef- 
fion  of  blocks,  the  following  are  afcribed  to  Albert  Durer  : 
“ A Holy  Family  in  a Landfcape  two  angels  are  crown- 
ing the  VirginMary,  and  on  the  fore-ground  are  three  rabbits  ; 
in  large  folio.  Two,  of  legendary  llories  from  the  lives  of 
St.  Auguftin  and  St.  Chriftophsr,  in  large  folio,,  the  latter  of 


which  is  fcarce.  A fort  of  apotheofis  of  the  emperef 
Maximilian,  where,  accompanied  by  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
numerous  faints,  he  is  adoring  the  Saviour.  (Of  this  piece 
Huber  poflefled  an  impreffionon  vellum  very  richly  coloured. )' 
A pair,  which  are  fcarce,  of  “A  Fortrefs  in  a Hate  of  Siege,” 
generally  called  the  Siege  of  Vienna,  dated  1527.  A fet  of 
fix  ornamental  deligns  for  tapcflry,  of  allronomical  fubjecls. 
The  whole  number  of  engravings  by  Albert  Durer,  and  after 
his  defigns,  are  Hated  to  amount  to  1214:  but  Mariette’s 
collection  amounted  to  no  more  than  420,  which  were  fold 
at  his  death  for  1830  livres.  See  the  article  Durer  in  the 
Catalogue  Raifonnee  of  the  Brandes  cabinet. 

The  triumphs  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  which,  wherj 
palled  together,  form  two  very  large  and  long  prints  of  the 
frieze  form,  have  been  generally  aicribed  to  Albert  Durer* 
but  the  refearches  of  Mr.  Douce  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Pall-Mall,  have  determined  that  they  are 
the  performances  of  various  other  artifts,  though  perhaps 
executed  under  the  general  fuperintendance  of  Albert  Durer. 

Lucas  Cranach,  orlvranach,  wasborn  at  Cranach,  in  Weil- 
phalia,  in  the  year  1472  or  1474,  and  died  at  Weymar  in> 
1553.  He  was  educated  a painter  ; yet  whether  he  ftudied 
under  any  other  mailer  than  his  father  has  not  been  recorded. 
He  palled  feveral  years  in  the  fervice  of  the  eledfor  of 
Saxony  as  an  artiil,  diitinguilhing  himfelf  by  his  engravings 
on  copper  and  wood,  and  in  that  manner  which  is  techni- 
cally called  chiaro-fcuro.  His  fertility  of  invention  far  outran 
his  judgment : led  away  by  the  livelinefs  of  his  fancy  and 
talent  for  compofition,  he  took  fucli  forms  as  were  beforc 
him,  following  the  itiff  Gothic  talle  which  prevailed  in  his 
country  at  the  time,  without  attempting  to  improve  it.  His 
manner  of  drawing  is  rather  dry  and  tallelefs,  than  abfolute- 
ly  incorrect,  but  his  heads  have  a moderate  portion  both  of 
charadter  and  exprefiion,  though  they  are  not  marked  with 
precilion  or  in  a plealing  llyle  : his  hands  and  feet  are  very 
defective,  and  a total  ignorance  of  the  art  of  dillributing 
light  and  lhade  confufes  his  effedts. 

Cranach  fometimes  marked  his  plates  with  the  initial  let- 
ters of  his  name  : and  fometimes  with  the  cypher,  but  more 
frequently  with  the  dragon  holding  a ring  in  his  mouth, 
which  will  be  found  in  our  firfl  plate  of  German  marks  and  mo- 
nograms. The  dragon  is  the  crelt  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
to  which,  on  fome  occafions,  Cranach  added  the  eledtoral 
lhield. 

The  following  will  probably  be  found  among[the  bell  of  his 
engravings,  beginning  with  thole  which  are  executed  on  cop-< 
per:  Portraits  of  Jean  Frederic  eledtor  of  Saxony,  where  an 
angel  appears  on  high  with  a crown  of  laurel,  in  large  4to. 
and  very  rare.  The  two  eledtorsof  Saxonv,  Frederic  and  Jean, 
the  former  of  whom  is  holding  a chaplet,  in  4to.  dated  1510, 
and  almoit  fquare.  Chriitianus  II.  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  furrounded  by  ornamental  architedture,  armorial 
bearings,  &c.  in  large qto.  Profile  of  Martin  Luther  in  the 
habit  of  a monk  of  St.  Auguilin,  infcribed  “ Des  LuterS 
gelfalt,”  in  qto.  and  dated  1523. 

The  chief  of  his  hiilorical  works  are  : “Adam  and  Eve 

after  their  Fall,”  (called  by  fome  the  Penitence  of  St.  Chrv- 
foitom)  the  fcene  is  a deiart,  where  a naked  woman  and 
child  appear  on  the  fore-ground,  and  in  the  back-ground,  a- 
man  is  crawling,  a folio  plate,  dated  1 509,  marked  with  the 
cypher  and  little  dragon  of  Cranach,  and  executed  quite  in 
his  Gothic  manner.  “ The  Temptation  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  Defart,”  where  the  Chrifl  has  fomewhat  better  preterv- 
fions  to  merit,  than  generally  belongs,  to  the  figures  cf  Cra- 
nach, but  the  tempter  is  as  grotefque  and  entertaining  a devil 
as  you  would  wiih  to  fee:  the  print  is  in  fmall  folio,  and 
marked  L.  C,  W.  the  lalt  letter  denoting  Wittenbourg  t it 
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~is  very  rare  and  bad.  A whimfical  compofition,  of  “ Jefus 
Chrift  in  the  Clouds,”  furrounded  by  angels,  and  infptnng 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  a half  length  of  whom  appears  below  ; 
a fmall  print,  almoft  fquare. 

In  chiarofcuro,  that  is,  on  two  blocks  of  wood,  the  one 
for  the  outline  and  darker  fhadows,  and  the  other  for  the 
demitints  and  lights,  Cranach  has  engraven  “ St.  Chriitopher 
carrying  the  Infant  Chrift  over  an  Arm  of  the  Sea,”  a folio 
print,  dated  1507.  “ St.  George  and  the  Dragon,”  a large 
Ato  “ St.  John  preaching  in  the  Defart,  ’ in  folio,  dated 
T576.  And,  “ A Naked  Venus”  (of  ludicrous  beauty)  ac- 
companied by  Cupid,  who  is  trying  his  bow,  in  folio. 

The  letter-prefs  engravings  of  Cranach,  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  performed  on  wood,  are  as  follow : Bull 

of  Jean  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony ; ditto  of  Martin 
Luther  in  the  coftume  of  a monk  of  the-  order  of  St.  Auguf- 

tin,  dated  1520  ; both  in  4to.  _ 

Whole  length  portraits  of  Martin  Luther ; Philip  Me- 
lanfthon  ; the  emperor  Charles  V.  ; the  emperor  Ferdinand  ; 
Jean  Fredric,  ele&or  of  Saxony;  and  Jean  Guillaume,  duke 
of  Saxony,  all  of  the  folio  fize.  ^ 

A half  length  of  the  ele&or  of  Saxony,  holding  a boo 
open  before  a crucifix,  a rare  print,  marked  with  the  littk 
dragon,  dated  in  1552,  and  infcribed  with  a Latin  fentence. 

Of  his  hiftorical  works,  the  following  are  held  in  moft 
requeft  among  colleAors.  “ Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradife,  or 
the  Sin  of  our  Firfi  Parents,  ’ dated  1709.  “ The  Annun- 

ciation.” “ St.  John  preaching  in  the  Defart,”  which  has 
been  called  a grand  compofition,  and  is  dated  1516,  and 
the  “Decollation  of  St.  John  all  of  the  folio  fize. 

A fet  of  twelve  in  fmall  folio  from  the  life  and  pafiion  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  infcribed  on  the  title  page  “ Paffio  D.  N.  Jefu 
Chrifti  venuftiflimis  imaginibus,”  & c.  and  dated  1509  : this 

fet  is  highly  efteemed  among  connoiffeurs.  Another  fet  of 

twelve,  of  the  Martyrdoms  of  the  Apoftles,in  4to.  and  which 
are  held  in  ftill  more  requeft  for  rich  compofition  and  the  ex- 
preffion  of  the  heads,  and  are  on  the  whole  fuperior  to  the 
preceding  : they  are  dated  in  the  year  1549- 

It  is  curious  to  refleft  with  how  frequent  infenfibility,  the 
Gotho-german  artifts  of  the  age  of  Cranach  feledted  fubjefts 
that  called  for  the  introduction  of  beauty  even  of  the  higheft 
kind, and  dreft  out  their  virgin  Maries  and  Venufes  in  all  theftiff 
meagrenefs  of  their  age  and  country.  “ Paris  vifited  by  the 
three  Goddeffes  on  mount  Ida,”  is  a rare  piece  in  large  folio, 
dated  1508.  “ Curtius  leaping  into  the  fiery  Gulph”  is  alfo 
in  folio,  and  dated  1508.  Three  plates  of  tournaments,  of 
which  two  are  called  the  great,  and  the  other  the  little  tour- 
nament, dated  I5®9  5 <md  a pair  of  park  fcenes  with  ftags 
in  the  rutting  time,  and  which  are  very  rare,  conclude  our 
lift  of  the  engravings  of  Lucas  Cranach. 

Hans  or  John  Burgkmair  painter,  and  engraver  on  wood, 
was  born  at  Auglburg  in  the  year  1474.  He  ftudied  under 
Albert  Durer,  and  fome  of  his  engravings  are  dated  fo  early 
as  1510,  but  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 
He  engraved  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  on  wood,  and  his  prints 
pofiefs  much  of  the  fire  and  fpirit  which  diftinguifh  thofe  of  his 
mailer.  Profeffor  Chrift  attributes  to  him  fome  fmall  fpirited 
\yooden  cuts  which  were  made  for  the  ancient  edition  of  theworks 
of  Geyler  de  Keiferberg,  which  bear  the  above  date  (of  1 5 10), 
and  are  marked  I.  B.  Many  of  the  works  of  this  artift  bear 
his  name  at  length,  the  reft  are  marked  with  one  or  other  of 
the  two  cyphers  which  will  be  found  in  our  plate  of  the 
monograms,  &p.  of  the  German  fchool. 

The  following  are  the  engravings  by  Burgkmair,  which 
are  moft  fought  after  by  colle&ors  : “ The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  on  Horfeback of  which  defign  there  is  a dupli- 


cate engraving  in  clare  obfcure,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Joft  de  Negker,  but  which  is  partly  the  work  of  Burgkmair. 
It  is  a very  rare  print,  dated  in  the  year  1508,  both  of  the 
folio  fize.  “St,  George  on  Horfeback,”  alfo  bears  the 
name  of  Negker,  and  is  of  the  folio  fize,  and  in  clare  obfcure. 
“Jofeph  and  the  wife  of  Potiphar,”  is  of  a fquare  form, 
and  in  j.to.  “ St.  Thomas,”  “ St.  Bartholomew,”  and  “ St. 
Sebaitian,”  dated  1515,  are  all  in  folio.  “A  young 
Woman  mourning  the  lol's  of  a Hero  that  Death  has  over- 
come,” is  a rare  print  in  folio  ; by  Burgkmair  and 
Negker. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  prefs  cuts  of  this  artift  are, 
a fet  of  two  hundred  and  thirty -feven  for  a folio  work,  of 
which  the  manufcript  by  Marc  Treitz  Sauerwein  is  in  the 
Imperial  library  at  Vienna:  its  title  is  “ Der  weifs  Konig” 
(the  wife  king),  and  it  confifts  of  the  diftinguilhed  a£ts  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian. 

“ The  triumphal  Entry  of  Maximilian,”  confifting  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  blocks  or  plates,  have  remained  for 
a long  period  of  time  unknown  at  the  caftle  of  Arnbras,  but 
within  thefe  few  years  have  been  removed  to  the  Imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  lince  which,  imprelfions  have  been  taken, 
and  feveral  fets  have  been  brought  to  England.  Many  of 
thefe  engravings  are  the  work  of  Burgkmair,  and  are 
marked  at  the  back  with  his  name  or  initials,  though  the 
whole  generally  pafles  under  the  name  of  Albert  Durer,  and 
were  probably  executed  under  his  direction.  Another  work, 
executed  by  thefe  artills  conjointly  with  Hans  Schaufflein,  is 
called  the  Tewrdanck  ; but  the  greater  number  of  the  prints 
contained  in  it  are  from  the  graver  of  Burgkmair. 

Johanfen,  or  Hans  Baldung,  furnamed  Grien  or  Grun, 
painted  and  engraved  for  the  letter  prefs  and  in  clare  obfcure. 
He  was  a native  of  Gemuna  in  Suabia,  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1476.  He  flourifhed  as  an  engraver  through  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  the  lateft  of  his 
works  is  dated  in  the  year  1534,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain. 

His  engravings  are  executed  in  a bold  ftyle,  and  with  con- 
fiderable  power  over  the  inftruments  of  his  art.  Strutt  fays 
of  him,  that  “ his  figures  are  rather  exprefiive  than  correct ; 
the  naked  parts  of  them  are  poorly  drawn  ; and  the  ex-, 
tremities,  though  free  and  fpirited,  are  often  heavy,  and  not 
well  marked  :”  yet  confidering  the  period  and  place  at 
which  Baldung  lived,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a meritorious 
artift.  His  engravings  are  fometimes  marked  with  his  name 
at  length,  and  at  others  with  the  cyphers  which  we  have 
given  in  our  plate  of  German  monograms.  His  principal 
works  are,  “ Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradife.”  “ The  Fall  of 
Adam  in  the  latter,  a tablet  is  fufpended  from  a tree,  bear- 
ing the  motto  “ Lapfus  humani  generis,”  and  the  date  icn. 
Both  are  of  the  folio  fize,  and  the  Fall  of  Adam  is  a per- 
formance of  merit  in  clare  obfcure. 

A fet  of  thirteen  figures  in  fmall  folio  of  the  Saviour  and 
twelve  apoftles,  dated  in  1514,  and  marked  with  theartift’s 
cypher.  “ The  Crucifixion,”  with  the  holy  women  and  St. 
John  at  the  foot  of  the  Crofs,  in  clare  obfcure.  A fet  of 
four  fmall  uprights  reprefenting  the  Effects  of  Love,  or 
Influence  of  Women,  exemplified  in  the  ftories  of  Samfon 
and  Dalilah,  Solomon’s  Idolatry,  David  and  Bathfheba,  and 
Xantippe  and  Socrates,  (called  by  fome  Ariftotle  and 
Phryne,)  dated  1515.  “A  drunken  Bacchus  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  a Calk,”  in  4to.  “ The  Sorcerefs,”  who  is  mounted 
on  a he-goat,  holding  a cauldron.  A pair,  cut  in  a mafterly 
ftyle,  of  wildhorfes  in  a foreft,  with  the  name  of  Baldung  at 
length,  and  the  date  1534.  Another  pair  of  fmall  land- 
fcapes,  which  are  faid  to  be  etched  on  plates  of  iron,  and  are 
very  rare. 
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Of  Hans  Brefang,  a defigner  and  engraver  for  the  letter 
prefs,  very  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Baldung,  and  has  fometimes  been  miilaken  for 
him  from  the  fimilarity  of  their  cyphers,  and  their  take  in 
defigning  and  engraving.  Miftaking  the  numeral  5,  in  the 
dates  of  his  engravings,  for  a 6,  Strutt  has  placed  him  a 
century  too  late. 

Thofe  of  his  works  which  are  bed  known,  are  “ Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradile,”  of  the  folio  fize  ; bearing  the  cypher 
of  Brefang,  and  the  date  ijty.  A fet  of  three  of  the  4to. 
dirr.er.fions,  dated  1504;  viz.  “ Chrilt  on  the  Crofs ;” 
“ Chrilt  lamented  by  the  holy  Women;”  and  “A  dead 
Chrilt/’  with  angels  bearing  him  away.  Another  fet  of 
thirteen,  of  the  Saviour  and  twelve  apoltles,  alfo  in  fmall 
4to.  and  the  three  Deilinies  in  a landfcape,  dated  1513, 
a very  rare  print  in  4to. 

Lucas  or  Louis  Krug,  or  Krugen,  painter,  goldfmith,  and 
engraver,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1489,  and  died 
in  the  fame  city  in  1535.  He  formed  his  tafte,  in  defigning 
and  engraving,  from  Itudying  the  works  of  Lucas  of  Ley- 
den, and  drew  the  human  figure  better  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  though  his  attitudes  are  ill  chofen,  and  his 
draperies  iliff.  His  mark  was  a fmall  pot  or  jug  placed 
between  his  initials  on  a tablet,  as  reprefented  in  our  iirlt  plate 
of  the  monograms,  &c.  of  the  German  engravers,  to  which 
the  date  was  in  fume  inltances  added.  His  principal  en- 
gravings are  as  follow  : 

“ The  Nativity,”  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,” 
and  “The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  three  fmall  uprights, 
dated  1516.  “The  Holy  Family,”  and  two  prints  of  the 
Ecce-Homo,  with  the  inlfruments  of  flagellation,  in  fmall 
4to.  “ St.  John  the  Divine,  writing,”  while  the  holy  Virgin 
is  dictating  to  him  from  the  clouds,  and  below  is  the  ludicrous 
incident  of  the  dcvilemptyingthe  ink-horn  of  thefaint.  “ T wo 
naked  Women  contemplating  a Skull  and  Hour  glafs,”  and 
“ A naked  Woman  fitting  with  her  Back  towards  the  Specta- 
tor,” with  a city  and  mountain  appearing  in  the  diitance  ; all 
fmall  uprights. 

Hans  Schaufflein,  the  third  engraver  of  that  name,  was 
born  at- Nuremberg  fome  time  about  the  year  1487,  and 
died  at  Nordlingen,  a town  in  Suabia,  in  1550.  He  fludied 
under  Albert  Durer,  and  imitated  his  ftyle  with  confiderable 
fuccefs. 

The  molt  diftinguifhed  of  his  performances  are,  “ The 
Creation  of  Eve,”  in  4to.  ; “ Chrift  with  the  Crown  of 
Thorns,  and  the  Virgin  Mother  in  Grief;”  and  “ Herodias 
with  the  Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptill,”  both  in  folio. 
“ The  Banquet  of  Herodias,”  a grand  compoiition,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  engraven  on  two  blocks  in  large  folio.  “ Numa 
Pompilius  recommending  religious  worth  ip  to  the  Romans,” 
aud  “ Lucretia  (tabbing  herfelf,”  a pair  in  4to.  A fet  of 
eight  plates  of  military  fubjeCts  in  folio.  Another  fet  of 
four  rare  prints  of  “The  Triumphs  of  the  Wives  of  the 
celebrated  Sots,”  in  fmall  folio.  The  greater  number  of  the  fet 
eftwentyof  marriage  proceflions.  Part  of  the  fet  of  an  hundred 
and  eighteen  of  “The  Perils  and  Adventures  of  the  excellent 
and  famous  chevalier  Tewerdanks,”  a curious  and  very  rare 
book,  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1517. 

But  few  libraries  have  the  honour  of  polfefling  a complete 
copy  of  this  celebrated  work,  of  which  Melchior  Pfintzing 
fays,  in  the  dedication  to  Charles  king  of  Spain,  that  he  had 
feen  moll  of  the  actions  that  are  therein  engraved  and 
defcribed,  which  in  faCt  are  thofe  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Tewerdanks. 

Albert  Altdorfer,  whom  fome  have  miltakenly  fuppofed  to 
have  been  of  AltdorfF  in  Switzerland,  was  a native  of  Altdorf 
in  Bavaria,  born  in  the  year  1488.  His  name  is  found  in, the 


regifter  of  the  citizens  of  Ratilbon  in  the  year  1 5 1 1 , wherey 
having  palled  the  routine  of  preparatory  civil  offices,  he  wa* 
made  a member  of  the  interior  fenate,  and  architedl  of  the 
city  of  Ratilbon,  and  where,  in  1538,  he  died  without  iflue. 

Some  of  his  pictures  may  yet  be  feen  at  Ratilbon,  and  at 
the  town  houfe  is  preferved  a complete  collection  of  his  en- 
gravings. The  French  call  him  “ le  petit  Albert,”  pre- 
iumptively  in  contradiltinCtion  tothe^raz/  Albert  Durer, 
and  becaufe  his  engravings  are  fmall,  for  which  reafon  alfo 
he  is  uiually  ranked  with  “the  little  mailers.” 

His  merit  was  however  not  inconflderable.  He  engraved 
both  for  the  rollimg-prefs  and  letter-prefs  ; but  thofe  which 
he  did  for  the  latter  are  his  belt  performances.  He  poflefied 
a lively  fancy,  a free  hand,  and  great  facility  of  invention.  Yet 
his  llyle  is  German,  and  his  drawing,  though  fpirited,  is  in- 
correct. He  marked  his  plates  and  blocks  with  the  two 
forts  of  monograms  which  appear  in  our  plate  of  the  cy- 
phers, &c.  of  the  German  fchool.  One  of  thefe  marks  has 
been  attributed  to  Aldegrever  ; but  the  evident  fuperiority 
of  the  latter  mailer  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  (independent  of  the 
cypher)  to  correct  the  miilake. 

From  the  fpirited  wooden  cuts  of  Altdorfer,  Holbein, 
of  whom  we  fliall  prefently  fpeak,  is  faid,  and  probably 
with  truth,  to  have  derived  great  affiitance  in  the  progrels 
of  his  Itudies. 

Altdorfer’s  principal  engravings  on  copper  are  the  por«- 
trait  of  himfelf ; and  that  of  Martin  Luther,  in  an  oval,  fur- 
rounded  by  foliage  ; the  head  of  an  infant,  one  of  his  earliell 
works,  dated  in  1507;  “Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradife  ;” 
“ Solomon’s  Idolatry  ;”  “ Dalilah  and  Sampfon  ;”  “ Ju- 
dith and  Holofernes;”  feveral  fmall  prints  of  the  Madonna 
and  infant  Chrilt  ; a Crucifixion,  with  numerous  figures 
another  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John,  both  fmall  up- 
rights ; “ St.  Jerome  Handing  in  a Cavern,”  where  is  an  altar, 
book,  crucifix,  and  a tablet,  with  the  monogram  of  the  ar- 
tilt  ; another  St.  Jerome  among  buildings,  accompanied  by 
a lion  ; “ St.  George  combating  the  Dragon  two  etch- 
ings of  the  death  of  Dido,  and  that  of  Lucretia  ; a pair  co- 
pied from  Marc  Antonio,  of  “ Venus  accompanied  by  Cupid 
entering  the  Bath,”  and  “Venus  leaving  the  Bath:”  thefe  are 
fmall  uprights  and  in  a neat  ftyle.  “ Cupid  Sporting  with 
Sea-horfes.”  “Amphion  faved  by  Dolphins/’  dated  1525.  A 
pair  of  “ Lafcivioufnefs,”  and  prefumptively,  “ ChrJtity,” 
reprefented  by  a female  fitting  on  an  altar,  and  holding  a 
feeptre,  with  numerous  attendants  bearing  lanterns.  “A 
Warrior  precipitating  himfelf  into  the  Sea.”  A pair  of 
fmall  landfcapes  lengthways,  one  with  rocks  aud  the  other 
with  trees,  which  are  touched  with  confiderable  freedom. 
The  “ Synagogue,”  with  a Latin  inscription  ; and  two  plates 
of  ornamented  vafes  in  4to. 

The  number  of  engravings  by  this  mailer,  which  are  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  performed  on  wood,  is  confiderable,. 
probably  exceeding  a hundred,  of  which  the  following  are 
moll  valued  : — A fet  of  forty  of  “ The  Fall  and  Redemp- 
tion of  Man,”  fmall  uprights,  executed  in  Altdorfer’s  belt 
manner,  and  much  valued : but  collectors  fhould  be  careful: 
not  to  admit  into  their  portfolios,  inltead  of  thefe,  a fet  of 
which  all  but  two  are  copies  from  Altdorfer,  and  which  were 
publiffied  at  Zuric  A.  D.  1604,  under  the  forged  name  of 
Albert  Durer.  “ The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,”  and  “ Jolhua 
and  Caleb,”  both  fmall.  “ The  Annunciation,”  ditto,  dated 

I51?’ 

The  four  following  are  in  4to.  “ The  Purification  ;”  “ The 
Maffacre  of  the  Innocents,”  dated  1511;  “The  Decollation 
of  St.John  the  Baptill,”  and  “The  Refurreftion  of  Chrift,” 
both  dated  1512,  and  the  latter  efteenjed  one  e£  the  molt 
fpirited  works  of  the  maker. 
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The  beautiful  virgin  of  Ratifbon,  engraved  from  her 
ftatue  in  Ratifoon  cathedral, isengrav-edin  chiarofcuro,  though 
lOTue  few  imprefiions  were  printed  without  the  half  tint : this 
13  a rare  print. 

Of  the  often  repeated  fubjeCl  of  St. Jerome,  Altdorfer  has 
engraven  two  blocks,  in  one  of  which  the  holy  man  is  kneel- 
ing before  a crucifix  in  a cavern,  and  the  other  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  very  romantic  back  ground,  both  are  fmall, 
but  j u illy  held  in  efteem.  “ St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon,” and  “ The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  both  dated  in  1511, 
and  “ St.  Chriftopher  and  the  infant  Chrift,”  are  all  in  4to.  A 
mountainous  landfcape  with  buildings,  and  a large  tree  on 
the  right  hand,  another  of  a gateway,  and  a grand  baptif- 
mal  procefiion,  a fort  of  allegory,  where,  infide  of  a church, 
the  virgin  and  child,  fome  angels,  and  a pilgrim,  appear  in 
the  procefiion,  are  all  of  the  folio  fize. 

Hans  Holbein  the  elder  flouriflied  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  of  Augfbourg,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Bade  in  Switzerland.  According  to  pro- 
feffor  Chrift,  he  engraved  on  wood,  and  certain  prints  marked 
with  an  H.,  or  the  cypher  H.B.,  the  B being  joined  to  the 
firft  perpendicular  ftrokeof  the  H.,  are  attributed  to  him  ; 
but  Strutt  doubts  whether  they  ought  not  rather  to  be  aferib- 
ed to  Burgkmair  or  Baldung. 

The  great  celebrity  of  his  fon  has  refie&ed  a Headier  light 
upon  his  name.  Hans,  or  John  Holbein  the  younger,  was 
born  at  Augfbourg  in  the  year  1495  or  I49^»  a|H  died  °f 
the  plague  in  Loudon  A.D.  1554.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his 
father,  and  gave  earneft  of  his  very  extraordinary  powers,  at 
a very  early  age. 

About  the  time  of  his  father’s  removal  to  Bade,  the  genius 
of  Holbein  began  to  dawn  on  the  arts  of  Europe.  At  this 
time,befide  engraving,  as  has  been  faid  by  various  authors,  for 
theletter-prefs  in  a very  fuperior  ftyle,  he  painted  portraits,' and 
occafionallyhiftoricalfubjedlsin  dillemperand  in  oil,  and  Erafi 
mus,  who  was  then  fuperintending  the  printing  of  his  works 
at  Bade,  came  to  fit  for  his  likenefs  to  young  Holbein. 

Being  charmed  with  his  portrait,  Erafmus  foon  formed  a 
friendfhip  for  the  artift,  and  at  his  perfuafion  Holbein  foon 
after  travelled  to  England.  He  brought  with  him  the  por- 
trait of  his  friend,  and  letters  of  warm  recommendation  to 
the  great  fir  Thomas  More,  who  was  at  that  time  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  high  in  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII. 

Holbein  was  received  by  the  chancellor  in  the  moft  friend- 
ly and  battering  manner,  and  the  family  of  the  Mores,  be- 
fides  feveral  other  perlons  of  diftindtion,  and  finally  the  king 
himfelf,  honoured  our  artift  by  fitting  to  him  for  their  por- 
traits. Patronized  by  fir  Thomas,  and  po fie fled  of  filch 
talent  in  the  arts  as  had  not  appeared  in  England  before,  he 
waseafilyreceivedintothe  royal  fervice  upon  very  liberal  terms, 
and  fo  proud  was  Henry  of  the  abilities  of  his  protegee,  or 
fojufttothe  claims  of  his  genius,  that  he  frequently  fat  to 
him  for  his  portrait,  and  the  ftory  which  we  have  related  of 
the  condefcenfion  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  Albert 
Durer  has  been  often  repeated  of  king  Henry  and  our 
artift. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  Holbein  ftill  continued  to  en- 
joy the  royal  favour,  and  feveral  portraits  of  Edward  VI. 
from  his  hand  are  ftill  extant. 

The  career  of  Holbein  was  but  fhort,  but  as  the  poet  on 
a lefs  interefting  occafion  has  beautifully  faid,  “ the  fands  of 
his  hour-glafs  were  diamond-fparks,”  which,  as  they  fell, 
glittered  in  the  radiance  of  his  reputation.  He  died,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  of  the  plague,  in  his  apartments  at 
Whitehall. 

For  an  account  of  his  merits  as  a painter  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  Holbein.  lie  began  engraving  when 


he  was  about  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  very  numerous  and 
of  extraordinary  merit  are  the  letter-prefs  cats  which  are 
faid  to  be  from  his  hand,  and  after  his  own  defigns,  which 
adorn  the  books  that  were  printed  about  this  time  at  Bade, 
Zuric,  Lyons,  Leyden,  and  London. 

Holbein  appears  to  have  formed  his  ftyle,  probably  under 
the  direction  of  his  father,  from  ftudying  the  works  of  his 
contemporary  Altdorfer,  who  was  now  riling  in  reputation, 
though  not  more  than  ten  years  older  than  our  artift,  and  it 
feems  highly  probable  that  the  whole  of  whatever  letter-prels 
engravings  are  from  the  hand  of  Holbein  himfelf,  are  the 
produ&ion  of  thofe  fifteen  years  of  his  life  which  elapfed  be- 
tween the  years  15 ix  and  1526,  when  he  came  to  England, 
for  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  would  be  led  afide  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  royal  and  noble  patronage  which  he  enjoyed 
in  England  as  a painter,  by  any  inducements  which  the  prin- 
ters and  bookfellers  of  the  continent  might  offer.  Engaged 
in  fuperior  purfuits,  the  prefent  writer  is  inclined  to  think 
that  he  did  no  more  than  delign  the  little  wood-cuts  which 
are  aferibed  to  him  during  his  refidence  in  our  ifland. 

The  foreign  writers  on  art,  however,  call  him  “ the  glo- 
ry of  wood  engraving,”  and  “ the  phenomenon  of  his  age,” 
adding  that  in  order  duly  to  appreciate  his  merit  as  an  en- 
graver, the  connoiffeur  Ihould  not  look  at  the  haftily  printed 
and  worn  imprefiions  which  are  common,  but  fhould  have 
before  him,  early  proofs,  printed  only  on  one  fide  the  paper, 
fuch  as  were  lately  in  the  collection  of  M.  Otto,  an  ama- 
teur of  Leipzig,  which,  in  point  of  delicacy,  exceed  all  that 
had  previoufly  been  exhibited- 

His  moft  elteemed  production  in  this  way  bears  the  Latm 
infeription 

“ Cernere  vis  Hofpes  fimulacra  fimillima  vivis  ? 

Hoc  opus  Holbinse  nobile  cerne  manus 

and  confifts  of  a feries  of  ninety  fmall  letter-prefs  cuts,  of 
unequal  merit,  of  which  the  fubjeCts  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Teftament.  The  encomiums  that  have  been  repeatedly 
paffed  on  the  whole,  namely,  that  “ boldnefs,  fpirit,  and  de- 
licacy are  united  in  their  execution,”  are  only  applicable  to  the 
bell  of  thefe  cuts : the  reft  are  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  fuperior  to 
the  common  place  of  the  day. 

The  firft  edition  of  this  work,  which  is  commonly 
termed  Holbein’s  Bible,  is  faid  to  have  been  printed 
(at  Lyons,  by  the  brothers  Melchior  and  Gafpar 
Trefchel)  in  the  year  1539,  and  as  this  was  thirteen  years 
after  his  departure  for  England,  it  is  not  eafy  to  believe  that 
thefe  cuts  are  really  engraven  by  Holbein,  notwithftanding 
what  is  afferted  in  the  infeription  : and  they  are  on  the  whole 
inferior  both  in  delign  and  engraving  to  the  “ Dance  of 
Death,”  of  which  we  fhall  prefently  fpeak. 

That  the  craft  of  publilhers  on  fuch  an  oCcafion  fhould 
have  outftripped  the  ftriCtnefs  of  truth,  and  that  a name 
which  had  refounded  through  Europe  fhould  be  ufed  as  the 
trumpet  of  popularity  and  the  means  of  profit,  would  be 
no  very  extraordinary  occurrence.  The  work  was  for  the 
multitude,  and  the  multitude,  on  fuch  a point,  were  eafily 
deceived  ; nor  could  Holbein,  if  he  were  really  the  author 
of  the  ehjignsy  eafily  contradict  the  complimentary  inferip- 
tion. 

“ The  Dance  of  Peafants,”  engraved  from  a picture 
which  he  painted  in  the  fifh-market  at  Bafil,  and  evidently 
before  his  departure  for  England,  of  which  fine  imprefiions 
are  now  become  rare  and  valuable. 

The  cuts  for  “The  Praife  of  Folly,”  of  his  friend  Erafmus, 
have  alfo  been  aferibed  to  Holbein,  befides  feveral  detached 
frontifpieces,  jewellery  ornaments,  and  vignettes,  and,  laftly, 
we  fhall  mention  the  “ Imagines  Mortis,”  or  “ Dance  of 

Death  ” 
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Death,’’  over  Holbein’s  claims  to  which  the  accurate  refearch 
of  M.  Douce  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum  has  thrown  a (hade  of 
doubt  that  may  not  eafily  be  difpelled. 

It  confiftsof  forty-fix  fmall  upright  prints,  each  furround- 
ed  by  a double-line  border,  wherein  Death,  in  the  fkeleton 
form,  is  poetically  reprefented  as  leading  off  an  individual 
from  every  itation  and  condition  of  life,  from  the  emperoi  in 
his  imperial  ftate,  down  to  the  meaneft  peafant ; and  the  ge- 
neral moral  which  combines  the  whole  is,  that  Death  pays  no 
regard  to  age,  fex,  or  condition. 

It  feems  proper  here  to  be  obferved  that  thefe  engravings 
are  not  taken,  as  Papillon,  Strutt,  and  others  have  miftakenly 
fuppofed,  from  an  ancient  painting  on  the  walls  of  a ceme- 
tery at  Bafil,  and  that  this  painting  is  not  from  the  hand  of 
Holbein,  but  is  of  much  older  date.  The  originals  are 
drawings  or  fmall  pidlures  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 
by  Holbein,  between  which  and  the  large  pi&ure  in  the  ce- 
metery there  is  this  material  difference,  that  the  former  forms 
one  long  and  connedled  procefiion  of  imgle  figures,  each  led 
by  a fkeleton,  whereas  the  latter  is  compofed  of  feparate 
groups,  in  which  one  or  more  living  figures  or  (keletons  are 
oceafionally  introduced,  as  fuited  the  views  of  the  artift,  and 
altogether  forming  a feries,  the  idea  of  which  was  no  doubt 
fuggefted  by  the  walls  of  the  cemetery,  and  by  the  dances  of 
death  that  were  fometimes  found  painted  in  the  crypts  of  an- 
cient cathedrals,  and  of  which  there  was  one  at  Lubec, 
another  in  the  church  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  and  an- 
other in  our  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

Of  Sigifmund  Holbein  we  (hall  fay  but  little,  for  much 
could  not  be  faid  to  his  credit.  He  was  uncle  to  our  Hans, 
and  painted,  and  engraved  on  wood  ; but  his  powers  were 
very  inferior  to  thole  of  his  nephew,  and  even  to  thofe  of 
his  brother.  The  points  marked  with  the  monogram,  which 
will  be  found  in  our  firff  plate  of  thofe  of  the  German 
fchool  of  engraving,  are  aferibed  to  him,  but  ^ Strutt 
doubts  the  fait  of  his  having  engraved  them,  nor  does  it  much 
matter. 

The  cypher  formed  of  an  H and  an  L,  which  appears  to 
that  cut  in  the  Imagines  Mortis,  of  which  the  fubjett  is 
called  “ The  Duchefs,”  is  certainly  not  that  of  either  of 
the  Holbeins,  and  is  very  likely  to  have  belonged  to  fome 
German  wood  engraver,  whofe  initials  might  be  thus  conjoin- 
ed, who  was  the  real  engraver  of  the  whole  fet  of  the  Dance 
of  Death,  and  who  might  perhaps  be  Hans  Lederer,  as  is  con- 
jedl  ured  by  Mr.  Douce. 

Bartolomeo  Beham  was  born  at  Nuremberg  fome  time 
about  the  year  1496,  and,  according  to  Sandrart,  ended  his 
days  in  Italy,  a fhort  time  before  the  middle  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  century.  He  travelled  thither  with  duke  William  of 
Bavaria,  and  became  the  difciple  of  Marc  Antonio,  under 
whofe  inftrudlion  he  advanced  rapidly  in  Ins  profefiion,  and 
whofe  ftyle  he  imitated  without  implicitly  following.  He 
remained  feveral  years  at  Rome  and  Bologna,  working  chief- 
ly in  the  excellent  fchool  of  Marc  Antonio,  and  incorporat- 
ing with  the  careful  and  patient  manual  execution  of  Germa- 
ny,' the  accurate  drawing  of  his  mailer,  and  the  fine  taile  of 
Italy  and  Raphael.  Strutt  accordingly  fays  of  him,  that  “his 
drawing  is  correct  and  mafterly  ; his  heads  charatleriftic, 
and  the  other  extremities  of  his  figures  well  marked.” 

Sandrart  ftates  of  this  mailer,  that  in  his  time  a great  many 
of  his  engravings  (prefumptively  engraved  plates,  and  notirn- 
preffions  from  them)  might  be  feen  in  the  gallery  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince  of 
Neubourg. 

The  collection  of  the  works  of  Bartolomeo  Beham  is 
however  attended  with  confiderable  uncertainty,  from  the 
circumftance  of  many  of  them  having  been  publiihed  with- 
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out  his  name,  monogram,  or  other  mark.  Strutt  attributes  to 
him  the  engravings  that  are  marked  with  a fmall  die,  on 
which  fometimes  appears  the  letter  B,  whilft  the  abbe  Ma- 
rolles,  Huber  and  Roil,  contend  that  thefe  prints  are  the 
production  of  Beatrici. 

Of  the  works  generally  attributed  to  this  mailer  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal : — the  portraits  of  William,  duke  of 
Bavaria  ; Erafmus  Balderman,  at  the  age  of  33,  and  Leo- 
nard van  Eck,  a counfellor  of  Bavaria,  all  in  oClavo.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.,  at  the  age  of  31,  with  the  Latin  in- 
feription  “ Progenies  divum  quintus  fic  Carolus  ille  imperii 
Csefar  et  ora  tulit  and  the.  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  with  the 
infeription  “ Proximus  a fummo  Ferdinandus  Csefar  Rex 
Romanorum  fic  tulit  ora  genas,”  both  in  quarto,  and  marked 
B.B.  Thefe  are  a finely  engraved  pair  of  portraits,  and  f» 
much  in  the  ftyle  of  Marc  Antonio,  that  Vafari  thinks  the 
portrait  of  Charles  V.  is  really  engraved  by  that  matter. 

The  beft  hiftorical  works  of  Beham  are  “ Adam  and  Eve, 
with  the  figure  of  Death  introduced  into  Paradife.” 
“ Judith  beheading  Holofernes,”  dated  1525,  and  in  the  tafte 
of  Marc  Antonio.  “The  Madonna  . fuckling  the  Infant 
Chrill  at  a Window,”  (without  the  mark  of  the  artift.) 
“ A Sybil  reading,  and  having  before  her  a Boy  holding  a 
Flambeaux,”  (marked  B.  B.  but  apparently  after  Raphael. } 
“ Sufannah  and  the  Elders,”  after  Julio  Romano.  The 
deaths  of  Lucretia  and  Cleopatra,  both  without  the  engra- 
ver’s mark.  “ The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  with  a dark  back 
ground,  a fmall  frieze,  reprefenting  a combat,  and  marked 
“ Titus  Gracchus,”  and  another  fmall  plate  of  a combat, 
wherein  foldiers  are  fighting  with  clubs,  companion  to  the 
above.  “ An  Infant  carefling  a Dog,”  a fmall  circle,  dated 
1525.  Another  Child,  with  a fkull  near  him,  marked 
B.  B.  and  dated  1524.  An  emblematical  piece,  inferibed 
“ Der  Weif  Lauf,”  in  whichappears  a half  naked  woman 
fettered,  and  afleep  under  a tree,  an  infant  at  her  fide,  and  a 
lamb  at  her  feet ; and  an  indelicate  fubjedt  from  Ecclefiaftes. 

Hans  Sebald  Beham,  the  coufin  or  nephew  of  Bartholo- 
mew, was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1500,  and  died 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1550.  lie  is  faid  by  Sandrart 
to  have  ftudied  under  his  relative,  but  Bartholomew  went 
early  to  Rome,  and,  it  mud  be  remembered,  was  but  four 
years  elder  than  Sebald  ; perhaps  he  merely  learned  of  him 
the  rudiments,  and  afterwards  ftudied  with  Aldegrever,  of 
whom  we  Ai all  prefently  fpeak,  the  works  of  Albert  Durer. 

He  was  obliged  to  quit  Nuremberg  on  account  cf  his 
libertinifm,  but  iettled  loon  after  at  Frankfort  ; where,  how- 
ever, herelapfed  into  his  former  courfes,  and  after  engraving 
for  fome  years,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  number  of  plates 
and  tablets  which  he  produced  is  fprprifing,  he  became  the 
landlord  of  a tavern. 

The  German  biographers  of  Sebald  maintain,  that  when 
he  eftablifhed  himltlf  at  Frankfort,  lie  altered  !lis  monogram, 
by  fubftituting  the  letter  B for  the  P which  he  ufed  at 
Nuremberg  ; they  do  not  fay  he  did  it  for  the  fake  of  con- 
cealment, and  it  may  in  fome  degree  account  for  this  varia- 
tion, when  we  recoiled!  that  thefe  letters  are  often  orally 
confounded  among  the  people  of  that  nation.  The  Abbe 
Marolles,  Le  Cointe,  and  the  French  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  call  him  Hifioens,  aod  Sebald  de  Boheme,  for 
which  we  cannot  io  readily  account. 

Sebald  Beham  ranks  defervedly  high  among  the  little 
mailers  ; he  engraved  chiefly  from  his  own  comoofitioni, 
which  fhew  a lively  and  vigorous  invention,  though  fome- 
what  hampered  by  the  Gotho-german  taile,  which  was 
then  prevalent,  and  which  chiefly  appears  in  the  ftarched  and 
inelegant  folds  with  which  he  loaded  his  draperies.  His 
drawing  of  the  naked,  on  which  he  feems  to  have  juftly 
prided  himfelf,  though  not  free  from  manner,  is  often 
Z correct. 
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correct,  and  fometimes  mafterly ; his  heads  are  expreffive, 
and  his  other  extremities  carefully  determined.  The  manual 
part  of  his  engraving  on  copper,  executed  with  the  graver 
only,  is  clear  and  delicate.  The  prints  which  he  has  cut 
on  wood  are  flight,  but  fpirited  and  free,  as  wood  engrav- 
ing ought  to  be  ; for  wood  engraving  ought  not  to  emulate 
the  delicacies  and  difficulties  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper. 

His  two  monograms  will  be  found  among  thofe  of  the  firft 
plateof  the  German  fchool.  Fromthofe  which  he  engraved  be- 
tween the  years  1519  and  1530,  with  the  Nuremberg  cypher, 
we  feledl  the  following  ; viz.  the  portraits  of  Sebald  Beham 
and  his  wife  Anne,  where  his  cypher  appears  encircled  by  lau- 
rel. Two  fmall  plates  of  “ Adam  and  Eve  in  the  terreftrial 
Paradife,”  datedi5i9.  “St.  Jerome  with  his  Lion  holding  the 
cardinal’s  Hat.’’  “ The  Madonna  fuckling  the  infant  Chrift.’’ 
“The  Virgin  of  Ratifbou,”  where  Ihe  is  reprefented  Hand- 
ing on  a crefcent,  and  furrounded  by  radiance,  and  “ The 
Death  of  Dido,”  all  dated  in  1520.  “ St.  Anthony  writing 

in  the  Defart,”  and  “ St.  Sebald,  (the  patron  faint  of  Nu- 
remberg,) fitting  among  trunks  of  Trees,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  the  Model  of  hisChurch,”  both  dated  1521.  “Two 
Peafants  marching  and  playing  on  the  Flute  and  Bag-pipes, 
and  a male  and  female  Peafant  Dancing,”  dated  1522.  “ A 

TritonfupportingaNereid, ’’dated  1523.  “ Force, allegorized 
by  a Woman  fittingon  aLion,’5  dated  1524.  “A  youngMan 
fitting  under  an  Arbour  embracing  a young  Woman,”  dated 
1526.  “ The  Death  of  Cleopatra,”  dated  1529.  An  orna- 

mented vafe  with  an  infcription.  “ A combat  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,”  infcribed  “ Krichen  und  Droioner,” 
and  another  combat,  infcribed  “ Achilles  und  Hector,” 
both  fmall  friezes. 

Of  thofe  which  S.  Beham  engraved  at  Frankfort,  between 
the  years  1531  and  1549,  and  which  are  marked  with  his 
fecond  cypher,  the  following  are  held  in  molt  elteem. 

A vafe  enriched  with  fculptured  ornaments,  at  the  bafe 
©f  which  are  two  fyrens,  dated  1531.  “ Adam  and  Eve 

carefling  each  other.”  “Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradife,”  between 
whom  is  Death,  with  a ferpent  wound  round  him,  prefenting 
the  fatal  apple  ; a high  finifhed  plate,  dated  1543.  “ The 

emperor  Trajan  arrefted  at  the  head  of  his  Army.”  “ Melan- 
choly and  Patience,”  two  female  figures,  the  former  copied 
from  the  celebrated  engraving  of  the  fame  fubjeft  by  Albert 
D urer,  dated  1539  ; the  latter  fitting  on  a column,  which 
is  infcribed  “ Patientia,”  and  dated  1 540.  Another  pair, 
of  Good-fortune  and  Evil-fortune,  the  former  figure  Handing 
and  holding  a wheel,  the  latter  arreHed  in  her  courfe  by  an 
evil  genius,  who  is  prefenting  her  with  a lobfier  or  craw-iifli. 
An  etching  of  a buffoon  prefenting  flowers  to  a young 
woman.  A fet  of  the  four  evangelifls,  dated  1541. 
Another  fet  of  twelve  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  dated 
from  1542  to  1548.  “ An  Enfign  beating  a Drum,”  infcribed 
*'  ImBaueren  Kreig;”  fmall,  and  dated  1525.  “A  Roman 
Charity,”  very  finely  engraven,  dated  1544.  The  arms  of 
Beham,  as  granted  to  the  family  by  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian, a hexagonal  print,  infcribed  “ Sebalt  Beham,  von 
Nurnberg,  maler,  jekt  wohnhafter  Burgher  in  Frank- 
furt,” dated  1544*  BuH  of  Domitian  in  the  manner  of  an 
antique  medal.  A fet  of  fix,  and  a title-page  of  the  months 
reprefented  by  male  and  female  peafants  dancing,  the  laH 
datedi545.  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  dated  1546.  “Death 
feized  from  behind  by  a naked  Female,”  a beautifully  finifhed 
plate,  dated  1547*  w'dh  the  following  words  infcribed  on  a 
Hone,  “ Omnemin  homine  venuflam  mors  abolit.”  “ A Man 
endeavouring  to  root  up  a Tree,”  dated  1549,  and  infcribed 
“ Impoffibile,  &c.”  and  a virgin  and  child  copied  from 
Bartholomew  Beham,  dated  1549. 

The  letter-prefs  cuts  of  S.  Beham  have  not  been  thus  careful- 
ly arranged  and  feparated.  We  felett from  themthe  following. 
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His  own  portrait  in  a bonnet  and  without  a beard.  A fet 
of  eight  from  the  Paflion  of  our  Lord,  two  of  which  are 
marked  with  his  former,  and  two  with  his  latter  cypher. 
An  “ Holy  Family,”  in  which  St.  Jofeph  is  plucking  fruit. 
“ The  Virgin  and  Child.”  “A  Penitent.”  “ St.  Jerome  with 
aBibleandCrucifix.”  “ Immortality,” reprefented  bya  female 
crowned  with  Hars,  and  trampling  on  a fkeleton,  dated  1548. 
A public  bath  of  Anabaptills,  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages,  of 
the  circular  form.  Another  public  bath,  a large  print  on  four 
leaves.  “ A village  Fair”  of  the  frieze  form,  and  “ A March 
of  Soldiers,”  alfo  of  the  frieze  form,  and  large  ; the  four  lafl- 
mentioned  engravings  are  very  rare  ; a fet  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  engraved  for  “ Biblicae  Hifioriai  Artifi- 
ciofiffime  depi&oe,”  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1537.  But  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that  there  are  two  editions  of  this  bible,  of 
which  the  former  is  in  Latin,  and  the  latter,  dated  1539,  is 
in  the  German  language. 

Gregory  Peins,  or  George  Pentz,  was  alfo  a native  of  Nu- 
remberg, born  in  the  year  1500.  He  firlt  Hudied  in  the 
fchool  of  Albert  Durer,  and  profited  much  by  the  inflruc- 
tions  of  that  diftinguifhed  mader,  but  it  was  in  Italy,  and 
under  Marc  Antonio,  that  he  finifhed  his  tafie,  formed  his 
Hyle  of  engraving,  and  acquired  that  correftnefs  of  draw- 
ing which  we  regard  with  fo  much  admiration  in  his  beft 
works.  His  plates  are  executed  entirely  with  the  graver, 
which  he  handled  with  much  fkill,  uniting  with  great  pre- 
cifion  a degree  of  freedom  which  was  unexampled.  Fie  ap- 
pears to  have  worked  on  fome  of  the  belt  plates  that  pals  un- 
der the  name  of  Marc  Antonio. 

The  far  greater  number  of  the  engravings  of  Peins  are  of 
fmall  dimeniions  ; wherefore  he  is  ufually  clafled  among 
“ the  little  mafiers  ;”  but  he  has  produced  fome  few  large 
prints  ; one  efpecially  of  great  merit,  of  “ An  Army  palling  a 
Ditch,  and  fealing  the  Walls  of  a fortified  City,”  after  Julio 
Romano ; which,  as  Strutt  has  faid,  is  “ an  admirable  fpecimen 
of  the  artiH’s  fuperior  abilities.” 

Peins  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-fix,  but  where,  his  biogra- 
phers have  not  mentioned  : his  monogram  will  be  found  in 
our  plate  of  thofe  of  the  German  lchool ; and  the  molt 
efieemed  of  his  numerous  works  are  thofe  which  follow  : 
Portraits  of  Gregory  Peins  and  his  wife  on  the  fame  plate, 
with  the  infcription  “ Imago  Gregori  Peins  Imago  Duxore 
Gregori  Peins.”  From  this  engraving  it  fliould  appear,  that 
the  name  it  bears  was  the  true  name  of  our  artifl,  and  that 
the  name  Georgius  Pentz,  which  appears  under  his  large 
plate  after  Julio  Romano,  is  probably  an  error  of  the  pub- 
lifher  Van  AelH.  Portrait  of  Jean  Frederic,  eleftor  of 
Saxony,  a rare  print,  dated  1543. 

The  beH  of  the  hiiloricai  works  of  Peins  are,  a pair  of 
“ Eflher  before  Ahafuerus,”  and  “ The  Temptation  of 
Job  another  fmall  pair  of  “ Judith  in  the  Tent  of  Holo- 
fernes,  and  Judith  appearing  afterwards  with  his  Head 
another  pair,  finely  executed,  of  “ Solomon’s  Idolatry,” 
and  “■  The  Judgment  of  Solomon.” 

Peins  appears  to  have  polfelfedfomejudgment,  at  leafi  fome 
humour,  in  pairing  his  prints  ; the  next  companions  which 
we  have  to  notice,  are  “ Sufannah  folicited  by  the  Two  old 
Men,”  and  “ Lot  intoxicated  by  the  Two  young  Women, 
his  Daughters.” 

From  the  hifiory  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph,  we  find  a fit 
confiHing  of  four  plates  ; another  fet  from  the  hiflory  of 
Tobit  of  feven,  including  the  title-page.  A pair  of  “ The 
Good  Samaritan,  and  the  Convcrfion  of  St.  Paul.”  A fet 
of  the  Four  EvangeliHs  after  Aldegrever,  which  bear  the 
cyphers  of  both  artifis.  Another  fet  of  the  Seven  Works 
of  Mercy,  of  the  circular  form,  and  with  German  inferip- 
tions.  Another  fet,  very  highly  finifhed,  confiding  of 
twenty-five,  from  the  Life  of  Chrift.  “Jderodias  receiving 
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the  Head  of  John  the  Baptift.”  A pair  of  “ The  Rape, 
and  Death,  of  Lucre  tia.”  A pair  of  “ King  Porfenna 
palling  the  Tiber,  and  Horatius  Codes  fingly  defending 
the  Bridge.”  Another  pair  from  the  Life  of  Virgil. 
Another  pair,  dated  1539,  of  “ Cephalus  and  Procris,  and 
Medea  and  Jafon.”  “The  Death  of  Dido,”  and  “The  Death 
of  Virginia.”  A fet  of  three,  of  “ Mutius  Scevola  thruft- 
ing  his  Hand  into  the  Fire  “ Marcus  Curtius  precipi- 
tating himfclf  into  the  fiery  Gulf and  “ The  Punifhment 
of  Titus  Manlius  in  the  latter  of  which  the  artill  has 
introduced  the  beheading  machine,  which  is  fince  known  in 
France,  the  dreadful  guillotine.  A pair  of  “ Soplionilba”  and 
“ Artemifia “ The  Supplication  of  Rcgulus ;”  “ The  Cen- 
taur Chiron  inftruftihg  Achilles ;”  “ The  Triumph  of 
Bacchus,”  a frieze  in  the  antique  tafte.  A fet  of  fix  em- 
blematical triumphs  of  human  nature,  viz.  of  Valour, 
Chaftity,  Love,  Time,  Death,  and  Religion.  A fet  of 
five  of  the  fenfes  perfonilied,  with  Latin  inferiptions ; 
another  fet  of  the  feven  liberal  arts  ; and  another  of  the 
feven  mortal  fins. 

But  his  principal  and  largeft  work,  of  which  we  have 
already  fpoken,  is  “The  taking  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans,” 
after  Julio  Romano. 

Among  that  clafs  of  the  ancient  engravers  of  the  con- 
tinent who  are  called  the  “ Little  Matters,”  from  the  fmall 
dimenfions  of  their  works,  Henry  Aldegrever  Hands  in  the 
very  firft  rank.  He  was  born  at  Zouit  in  Wettphalia, 
A.  D.  1502,  but  of  his  anceftors  we  find  no  account.  Both 
his  baptifmal  and  family  names  have  been  miftaken,  for,  by 
fome  authors,  he  is  called  Aldergraft  ; while  others,  perhaps, 
miftaking  fome  of  the  fmaller  works  of  Albert  Altdorfer 
for  his,  fay  that  his  chriftian  name  was  Albert ; but  pro- 
feffor  Chritt  affures  his  readers  that  the  name  of  this  artill 
was  Henry,  and  not  Albert  ; and  upon  his  own  portrait 
his  firname  is  written,  at  full  length,  “ Aldegrever.” 

Nuremberg  was  at  that  time  the  head-quarters  of  Ger- 
man art ; and  thither  young  Aldegrever  was  fent  to  lludy 
under  Albert  Durer.  He  imitated  the  ftyle  of  his  matter 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  gradually  learned  to  blend  with  it  a 
certain  fmall  portion  of  the  elegance  and  fimplicity  which  Italy 
firll  caught  from  the  refurredlion  of  Grecian  art;  and  Germany 
from  the  engravings  which  were  brought  thither  from  Italy. 

Aldegrever  is  a lofty  objedl,  which  receives  the  firft 
faint  ravs  of  a riling  fun,  and  it  is  univerfally  allowed  by  his 
critics,  that  had  he  relided  in  Italy,  “ the  genius  and  ability 
which  difplayed  itfelf  fo  confpicuoufiy  in  his  own  country, 
would  have  fhone  with  double  luftre.” 

The  manual  part  of  his  engraving,  executed  entirely  with 
the  graver,  is  extremely  neat,  and  in  a ftyle  evidently 
founded  upon  that  of  Durer.  He  is  among  the  firft  who 
gave  texture  to  the  light  parts  of  flelh  by  the  admixture  of 
fmall  long  dots,  which  has  fince  been  carried  to  fuch  ad- 
mirable perfection  by  Nanteuil  and  others.  His  drawing  of 
the  naked,  which  he  feems  fond  of  introducing,  is  morecorreCl 
than  is  found  among  his  predeceffors  of  Germany,  and  his 
men  more  con-eft  than  his  women.  His  heads  are,  in 
general,  exprefiive,  and  his  other  extremities  well  marked, 
though  occafionally  fomewhat  heavy. 

The  time  of  the  deceafe  of  Aldegrever  is  not  accurately 
1 known,  but  the  lateft  of  his  prints  is  dated  in  the  year  1558. 
The  Abbe  Marches  had  feen  at  leaft  three  hundred  and 
fifty  different  prints  from  his  graver,  of  which  the  following 
lift  contains  the  names  of  the  principal  ; but  the  great  demand 
for  his  work's  has  occafioned  his  plates  to  be  much  worn, 
and  often  re-touched  5 and  Strutt,  with  becoming  folicitude 
f®r  his  fame,  advifps  the  collector  to  be  circumi'peci  as  to  the 
imprelhons  he  admits  into  his  port -folios.  His  monograms 
may  be  teen  in  our  plates  of  thofe  of  the  German  fciiool. 


The  principal  portraits  of  Aldegrever,  are  thofe  of  him- 
felf  without  a beard,  aged  28,  and  dated  1530.  Another 
of  himfelf,  aged  35,  in  which  he  appears  with  a long  beard  ; 
Martin  Luther,  dated  1540;.  Philip  Melancthon,  of  the 
fame  date  ; and  Albert  Vander  Helle,  aged  28,  and  dated 
1^38  ; all  in  quarto. 

His  folio  portraits  are  thofe  of  William  due  de  Julius  ; 
John  of  Leyden,  king  of  the  Anabaptifts,  and  Bernard 
Knipperdolling,  another  fanatic. 

Of  bis  hiilorical  engravings,  the  moft  celebrated  are, 
A fet  of  fix,  from  the  Hiftory  of  Adam  and  Eve,  dated 
1540.  A fet  of  four,  from  the  Hiftory  of  Lot,  dated 
1555.  A fet  of  four,  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  patriarch 
Jofeph,  dated  1528  and  1532  ; all  in  izmo. 

A fet  of  fix,  from  the  Hiftory  of  Abfalom,  dated  1540, 
A pair  of  “ David  and  Bathfheba  and  “ The  Judgment  of 
Solomon,"  in  8vo.  A fet  of  four,  of  “ The  Hiftory  of  Sufanna 
and  the  Elders,”  dated  1555.  Another  fet  of  four  of  “The 
Good  Samaritan.”  A fet  of  five,  from  “ The  Parable  of  the 
Rich  Man,”  dated  1554.  A fet  of  the  “ Four  Evangelifts,’* 
bearing  the  monograms  of  both  Aldegrever  and  Peins, 
“ The  Annunciation  and  Nativity,”  a pair,  in  8vo.  Two  of 
“ The  Madonna  and  Infant  Jefus.”  Two  fmall  friezes  of 
“ Battles  between  Heftor  and  the  Greeks,  and  Scipio  and 
the  Carthaginians.”  A fet  of  fix,  of  “ The  Deities  who  pre- 
fide  over  the  Planets.”  A fet  of  twelve,  of  “ The  Labours  of 
Hercules,”  each  with  a Latin  diftich,  dated  1550.  A 
fet  of  fourteen  allegorical  figures,  ending  with  the  Saviour 
victorious,  and  inferibed  “ Pax  noflra  Chriftus.”  A fet 
of  the  feven  Cardinal  Virtues.  A fet  of  the  feven  word 
Vices.  Another  fet  of  feven,  of  “ The  Empire  of  Death/’ 
dated  1-541. 

The  only  etching  from  the  hand  of  Aldegrever  is  now- 
become  very  fcarce  : its  fubjeCt  is  Orpheus  and  Euridice, 
dated  in  1528,  and  in  i2mo. 

James,  or  Jacob  Binck,  was  alfo  of  Nuremberg,  or, 
according  to  fome  authors,  was  born  at  Cologne,  in  the 
year  1504,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1560.  His  ftyle  o£ 
engraving  greatly  refembles  that  of  Aldegrever,  under 
whom,  or  Albert  Durer,  he  probably  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  art,  and  improved  himfelf  afterward  in  the  fchool  of 
Marc  Antonio  : yet  his  ftyle  is  not  always  the  fame ; it 
often  poffeffes  more  feeming  facility  than  that  of  Alde- 
grever, and  when,  at  the  bell,  more  of  Italian  tafte.  He 
apparently  ltudied  alfo,  and  imitated,  that  of  Marc  de 
Ravenna. 

His  cypher,  compofed  of  the  initial  letters  of  his  name,  is 
that  of  many  other  artifts  who  lived  about  the  fame  period ; but 
he  fometimes  added  a little  bird,  and  at  others  ufed  the 
monogram,  which  will  be  found  on  our  fecond  plate. 

The  chief  works  of  Jacob  Binck  are,  “ A young  Man 
dreffed  in  a Bonnet,  holding  a Skull  under  his  Cloak,  and 
a Cup  in  his  Right-Hand."  This,  according  to  Sandrart, 
is  his  own  portrait ; but,  though  the  face  may  poffibly 
referable  him,  the  reft  of  the  compofition  is  copied  from 
an  engraving  of  the  fame  fize  by  Il'rael  vo:i  Mechenin. 

The  portraits  of  Francis  I.,  Chriftianus  II.  furrounded 
by  ornamental  architecture ; a young  prineefs,  dated 
1526;  Luke  Gaffele,  dated  1529;  the  archduchefs 
Elizabeth  of  Denmark  ; a pair,  of  Martin  Luther,  in- 
feribed “ In  filentio  Veftra,”  and  Philip  MelanCthon,  in- 
feribed “ Si  Deus  pro  nobis  quis  contra  nos.” 

His  principal  hiilorical  engravings  are,  a fmall  plate  of 
St.  Jerome.  “ Marcus  Curtius  precipitating  himl'elf  into 
the  Fiery  Gulf,”  marked  15  I.  B.  29.  A pair,  of  the 
frieze  proportions,  of  “ Infant  Bacchanals  gathering  grapes, 
See.”  and  “ The  Triumph  of  Bacchus,”  wherein  his  car 
is  drawn  by  fatyrs,  and  attendant  nymphs  are  playing  on 
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jrmifical  inftruments,  dated  1528,  1529.  A fet  of  the 

Seven  Planets  perfonified.  Another  of  the  Seven  Car- 
dinal Virtues.  An  emblematk  al  piece  en  medallion,  in 
■which  a flaming  heart,  i.  e.  an  heart  of  ardent  virtue,  is 
beaten  on  an  anvil,  by  four  allegorical  females  : which 

figures,  as  we  are  informed  in  Bilibald  Pirkheimer  s emblems, 
are  Experience,  Envy,  Tribulation,  and  Intolerance,  marked 
15  I.  B.  29.  “ Hiftory,”  a female  figure  with  wings, 

writing.  A pair  of  “ Peafants  marketing  with  People  of 
fup.enor  Condition.”  A fet  of  twenty,  01  Divinities  Hand- 
ing in  Niches,  copied  from  Curalices,  who  copied  them  from 
Roffo. 

The  above  are  marked  with  the  initials  of  the  artiit  : the 
following  are  with  his  monogram.  A pair,  very  fmall,  of 
“ Eve  with  Two  Apples,  and  Adam  holding  the  Branch  of  a 
Tree.”  “ Lot  and  his  Daughters,”  a fmall  circle.  “ David 
with  the  Head  of  Goliah  ;’’  and  “ Judith  with  that  of  Holo- 
fernes;”  both  fmall.  “The  Millennium,  or  Archangel 
Michael,  chaining  the  Devil.”  “ The  Holy  Family. 

*<  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,”  a very  rare  print, 
after  Raphael,  but  perhaps  copied  from  the  engraving  by 
Marc  Antonio.  “ The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs.  “ St. 
John  afleep  with  the  Lamb,”  dated  1526.  “ St.  George 

and  the  Dragon.”  “ Mercury  travelling  in  a Defart,”  a 
fmall  circle.  “ A Soldier  defending  himfelf  againff  Death, 
who  has  overthrown  him.”  “ A Woman  beating  the 
Devil  with  a Diftaff.”  “ A Woman  advancing  with  Sur- 
prife  towards  a Man  who  is  feated  near  a Pedeffal,  on  which 
is  a Child,”  after  Raphael,  and  engraved  under  the  direction 
of  Marc  Antonio.  “ A Male  and  f emale  Peafant  Dancing.’ 

\ “ The  Blind  Child.”  A vignette,  with  Cupids  mounted 

on  dolphins. 

Strutt  begs  leave  to  add,  a figure  of  “ Saturn  Handing  in 
51  Niche  devouring  One  of  his  Children,”  a fmall  upright, 
which  differs  in  the  Hyle  of  engraving  from  the  fore- 
going, being  more  bold,  fpirited,  and  correct.  The  real 
meaning  of  this  allegory  muff  be,  that  Time  is  fwallowed 
up  by  Eternity.  On  a tablet  which  is  introduced  is 
•‘Jacobus  Binck  Colonienfis,  fecit  1530. 

Another  of  “ the  little  mailers”  of  Germany  was  Hans 
or  John  Brofamer,  born  at  Fulda,  in  the  circle  of  the  Up* 
per  Rhine,  in  the  year  1 506.  His  manner  of  engraving 
often  bears  refemblance  to  that  of  Aldegrever,  but  the 
fchool  in  which  he  ffudied  is  not  known  ; iometimes,  how- 
ever, he  differs  from  that  diffinguiihed  maffer  by  interworking 
the  lines  of  his  draperies  and  backgrounds  with  ffippling. 
His  drawing  of  the  naked  is  however  very  deficient,  and  in 
manual  execution  he  by  no  means  equalled  the  Behams.  Fie 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  and  his  cypher,  compofed  of 
the  letters  H and  B,  will  be  found  in  our  firff  plate  of  thofe 
of  the  German  fchool. 

His  principal  engravings  are,  the  portraits  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  dated  in  1541, 

And  in  hiffory,  “ Samfon  and  Dalilah  “ David  and 
Bathfheba;”  and  “ Solomon’s  Idolatry;”  dated  1543,  all 
fmall  uprights.  “ Xantippe  and  Socrates  “ Laocoon  and 
itis  fons;”  dated  1538;  “The  Rape  of  Helen;”  of  the 
frieze  form,  dated  1540  ; “ Marcus  Curtius  leaping  into  the 
Gulf;”  a fmall  circular  plate  ; “ The  Judgment  of  Paris ;” 
“ A Crucifixion,  with  Angels,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St. 
John;’’  “The  grand  procefiion  of  Chriffian  Heroes;”  a 
rare  print,  engraved  on  wood,  and  fometimes  attributed  to 
Burgmair  ; and  “ Biblia  Veteris  Teffamenti  artificiofis  pic- 
turis  effigiata,”  printed  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1552,  and 
confiffing  of  a fet  of  engravings  on  wood,  chiefly,  but  not 
entirely,  copied  from  thofe  of  Holbein,  which  were  pub- 
lilhed  at  Leyden  in  1547  ; but  by  no  means  ecpal  to  the 
♦riginaLs,  either  in  fpirit,  aeatnefs,  or  truth. 
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Auguffin  Hirfchfogel  was  born  at  Nuremberg  A.  D. 
1506,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1560.  He  was  proba- 
bly educated  a painter,  but  produced  feveral  etchings,  of 
which  the  landfcapes  poffefs  coniiderable  merit,  being  etched 
with  fome  taffe  and  the  touch  of  a maffer,  but  when  he 
introduced  the  human  figure  it  is  very  incorreftly  drawn. 
The  fingular  monogram  of  Hirfchfogel,  furmounted  by  a 
little  crofs,  will  be  found  in  our  firff  plate  of  thofe  of  the  Ger- 
man fchool,  and  his  principal  productions  are  as  follow : 

Part  of  “ Raphael’s  daughter  of  the  Innocents,”  from  a 
fketch  by  that  maffer,  which  differs  from  the  print  by  MarC 
Antonio,  dated  1545.  A fet  of  four,  and  another  fet  of 
fix  landfcapes,  from  his  own  competitions  of  caftle  and 
mountain  feenery,  in  4to.,  dated  1546.  A folio  landfcape, 
in  which  is  introduced  an  ill-drawn  female  intended  for 
Cleopatra,  dated  1547.  An  ornamented  vafe  in  4to.  dated 
the  fame  year,  and  two  fmall  views  of  fea-ports,  with  (hip- 
ping, See.  dated  1549. 

Henry,  whom  Strutt  has  miffakenly  confounded  with 
Hans  or  John  Lautenfack,  was  alfo  of  Nuremberg,  or,  ac- 
cording to  fome  authors,  was  of  Doppelmayr,  and  born  in 
the  fame  year  with  the  preceding  artift.  He  was  the  fon  of 
a painter,  and  learned  the  principles  of  defign  in  his  father’s 
houfe,  which  he  probably  continued  to  inhabit,  for  we  ' 
find  that  he  died  in  his  native  city  in  the  year  1 590. 

The  elder  Lautenfack  employed  much  of  his  time  in  en- 
graving on  the  precious  metals  for  the  fideboards  and  per- 
fonal  ornaments  of  the  opulent  and  the  great,  but  in  the 
year  1567  he  publifhed  at  Franckfort  on  the  Mayne  the 
“ Geometrical  proportions  and  perfpedtive  of  the  Man  and 
Horfe ;”  in  fmall  folio  ; “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine two  ornamental  plates  of  boys,  See.  ; “ The  decolla- 
tion of  St.  John  the  Baptift  ;”  “ Chrift  expiring  on  the 
Crofs,”  and  a boy  Handing  on  a globe  with  a bow  in  his 
hand,  and  below  whom  is  a deluge,  with  many  fmall  figures, 
are  alfo  engraved  by  Henry  Lautenfack,  whofe  marks  will 
be  found  in  our  fecond  plate  of  German  monograms. 

Of  the  fame  place  and  family  with  the  preceding,  wai 
Hans  Sebald  Lautenfack,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1508,. 
but  of  the  principal  events  of  whofe  life,  and  the  time  of 
whofe  death,  we  are  ignorant. 

His  portraits  are  held  in  efteem  among  connoiffeurs  for 
their  truth  of  refemblance  ; and  his  landfcapes,  which  are 
chiefly  etchings,  for  their  wild,  or  beautiful,  or  grand 
effects  ; but  the  figures  which  he  has  introduced  are  gene- 
rally difproportionate. 

His  landfcapes  are  of  an  hiftorical  character,  and  are  com- 
monly denominated  after  the  figures  they  contain.  Of  thefe 
the  following  will  probably  be  found  moft  worthy  of 
the  colleftor’s  attention  : “ The  little  David  combating 
the  Great  Goliah,”  dated  1551.  “ The  Blind  Man  of 

Jericho,  reftored  by  our  Saviour,’’  and  another  miracle  of 
“ The  Devil  caff  out  from  the  Canaanite,”  both  dated  1559- 
“ Balaam  and  his  Afs,”  in  a very  mountainous  landfcape,  and 
a very  rich  feene  of  “ The  Labours  of  the  Vintage,”  are 
alfo  dated  in  1559,  all  of  the  folio  fize.  An  upright  land- 
fcape with  a large  farm,  dated  1551.  A pair  of  intereffing 
and  extenfive  feenes  in  4to.  dated  1553  and  1555.  A grand 
tournament,  of  large  folio  dimenfions,  entitled  “ Equeftris 
pedeftrifque  pugnueicon,”  1560  ; and  another  grand  jouff, 
entitled  “ Secundum  Circenfium  Ludorum,  eaueffre  cer- 
tamen  continens,”  1560,  both  of  which  are  now  become 
very  rare.  A pair  of  views  of  the  imperial  city  of  Nurem- 
berg, in  large  folio,  each  engraved  on  three  plates,  and  dated 
1552  and  1555. 

The  principal  portraits  by  Hans  Sebald,  are  thofe  of  his 
father  Paul  Lautenfack,  painter  of  Nuremberg,  in  folio. 
Hffnfelfj  in  fmall  folio,  dated  155  2.  Hieronimus  Seurftab; 

Georgiu* 
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Georgius  Roggenbach,  and  two  other  half-lengths,  all  in 
folio. 

The  brothers  David,  Jerome,  and  Lambert  Ropfer  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  fons  of  a goldfmith,  and  flourifhed  at 
Nuremberg  within  the  firft  fifty  years  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  produced  a great  many  fpirited  etchings,  which 
Hollar  afterwards  made  the  foundation  of  his  ftyle.  David 
was  the  moll  induftrious  of  the  three,  but  defigned  in  the 
vicious  tafte  of  his  age  and  country  : yet  his  freedom  of 
handling  is  very  pleafing,  and  difplays  itfelf  to  advantage  in 
buildings  and  ornaments.  He  ufually  marked  his  plates  with 
the  initials  of  his  name,  between  which  he  introduced  what 
the  Abbe  Marolles  appears  to  have  miftaken  for  a candle- 
ftick,  for  he  emphatically  calls  the  Hopfers  “ le  Maitres 
du  Chandelier,”  but  what  is  really  intended  for  a hop-plant, 
in  allufion  to  their  name,  which  in  the  German  language  fig- 
nifies  hop-plant.  Thefe  letters,  with  the  plant,  iometimes 
appear  on  a tablet,  for  which  iee  our  plate  ol  German  mo- 
nograms. 

The  principal  works  of  David,  are  the  portraits  ot  Nero 
and  Galba,  of  the  4to  fize,  as  medallions.  Carolus  Rex 
Catholicus,  the  fame.  Martin  Luther,  dated  I523>  an<^ 
Claude  Sturzenbecher,  a rare  print  in  folio. 

Of  his  hirtorical  engravings,  we  ill  all  mention,  “ David 
beheading  Goliah,”  in  qto  and  “ David  Playing  on  the 
Harp  before  Saul,”  in  folio,  dated  1531.  “ The  Adulte- 

rous Woman  “ The  Prefentation  in  the  Temple “ The 
L ift  Judgment and  “ A Grand  Altar,”  with  the  figures 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  John  the  Bap  lift,  and 
others,  all  in  folio.  A fort  of  ridiculous  “ Morice  Dance  of 
Grotefque  Figures.”  “ The  Monopolifer  of  Grain,  execrat- 
ed by  the  People,”  infcribed,  “ die  Sprich  Salomo.  Das  XI. 
Capitel.”  A fubjeA  from  the  10th  chapter  of  Solomon’s 
Proverbs,  dated  1534,  both  in  folio.  “ The  Three  Great 
Jews,  Jofhua,  David,  and  Judas  Maccabeus,  on  horfe- 
back.”  “ The  Three  Chriftian  Heroes,  Charlemagne,  king 
Arthur,  and  Godfrey  of  Boulloigne,”  companion  to  the  above, 
both  in  4to.  and  after  Hans  Burgmair.  “ A Grand  Vil- 
lage,” of  fquare  form  and  folio  dimenfions.  “ Two  Fe- 
males Surveying  themfelves  in  a Mirror,  behind  wnom  ate 
Death  and  t'ne°Devil.”  Two  very  grotefque  figures, 
infcribed  “ Bolikana,  Markelfas,”  in  folio.  “ The  Cruci- 
fixion betwixt  the  two  Thieves.”  Another  “ Crucifixion,” 
in  which  St.  John  and  the  Virgin  Mary  are  introduced,  the 
ratter  pierced  by  a fword,  in  allulion  to  her  excefiive  giief , 
and  a fmall  copy  of  a celebrated  work  of  Andrea  Manteg- 
na, of  “ A Combat  of  Marine  Monfters.” 

Jerome  Hopfer  etched  much  in  the  fame  ftyle  with  his 
brother,  but  was  fomewhat  his  inferior  in  merit.  He  made 
feveral  copies  from  celebrated  works  of  Albert  Durer,  and 
Iometimes  engraved  from  his  own  compoiitions,  marking  his 
prints  as  did  his  brother. 

His  beft  works  after  Durer  are,  “ St.  Hubert,”  “ St.  Je- 
rome,” and  “The  Grand  Cannon.”  “ Hercules  Combating  the 
Hydra,”  is  from  Andrea  Mantegna  : and  the  beft  from  his 
own  defigns  are  “ Imicma  holding  a hloon  in  her  right  Hand, 
and  a Flambeau  in  her  left.”  “ Minerva  holding  a fmall  Figure 
of  Victory.”  A rare  print  of  “ TheEnglilh  and  French  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  previous  to  the  Fight  at  Agincourt.  ’ And 
a battle,  after  Julio  Romano. 

Of  ftill  lefs  merit  than  his  brethren,  was  Lambert  Rop- 
fer, who  copied  in  etching  a great  number  of  the  wood  cuts 
of  Durer,  but  his  works  difplay  little  tafte  and  lefs  cor- 
rectnefs. 

Among  them  a-e  a fet  of  fifteen  of  “ The  Life  and  Pamon 
of  Chrift  A “ The  Converfion  of  St.  Paul.”  “ The  Fall  of 
’«ur  Firft  Parents.”  Several  plates  of  arabefque  ornaments, 


and  four  beautiful  candelabra,  with  an  arabefque  band 
which  is  efteemed  the  beft  of  his  engravings. 

Strutt  has  added  to  thefe  another  Hopfer,  for  whom  he 
claims  equal  merit  with  the  beft.  The  initial  letter  of  his 
chriftian  name  was  an  N.  He  worked  with  the  graver,  but 
imparted  to  his  lines  fomewhat  of  the  roughnefs  of  etching, 
and  drew  more  correctly  than  David  or  any  other  of  the 
family.  To  this  artift  he  afcribes  “ The  Call  of  Jeremiah,”  a 
fmall  upright,  dated  1525.  “ A female  Saint,  holding  a Palrrx 
Branch,  and  feveral  Figures  fieeping  with  the  Deity  appear- 
ing  above,”  which,  he  fays,  is  “ a fine  fpirited  etching.” 

David  Funck,  a printfeller  of  Nuremberg,  towards  the. 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  collefted  and  publifhed  all  the 
plates  of  thefe  artifts,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
under  the  title  of  “ Opera  Hopferiana  fome  of  which 
were  found  to  be  executed  on  plates  of  iron  or  tin. 

Virgile  Solis  engraved  both  on  copper  and  on  wood, 
chiefly  from  his  own  defigns  ; was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  the 
year  1514,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1570.  Under  what, 
mafter  he  ftudied  does  not  appear.  His  early  works  refera- 
ble thofe  of  Beham,  but  when  he  came  to  engrave  after 
Raphael,  and  other  Italian  mafters,  he  adopted  a ftyle  more 
open  and  fpirited.  His  prints  on  wood  bear  great  refem- 
bhtnce  to  thofe  of  Joft  Ammon,  both  in  delign  and  ex- 
ecution. 

Virgile  Solis  was  a man  of  ability.  His  compofitions 
are  often  judicious,  but  his  drawing  of  the  naked  is  not 
equally  corredf.  He  is  clafTed  among  the  little  mafters,  and 
uied  occafionally  three  cyphers,  which  will  be  found  in  our 
fecond  plate  of  the  monograms  of  the  German  engravers. 

Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  that  for  “ imitating  the  vile  poftures  of 
Aretin,  he  had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  fentence  of  the  raa- 
giftrate.”  Strutt  prefumes,  that  if  this  ftory  be  true,  the 
engravings  of  Solis  muft  have  been  copies  from  thofe  which 
Marc  Antonio  did  after  the  delign  of  Julio  Romano,  (and 
which  had  nearly  coft  him  his  life,)  to  which  the  poet  Aretin 
did  but  fupply  verfes. 

The  engravings  of  Solis  amount  to  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred, of  which  it  may  fuffice  to  lpecify  the  following  : “ The 
Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche  ;”  “ The  Affembly  of  the 
Gods;”  and  “ Mount  ParnaiTus,”  all  after  Raphael.  “ The 
Bath  of  the  Anabaptifts,”  a fmall  plate,  after  Aldegrever.  A 
fet  of  four  plates  of  fragments  of  ancient  architecture.  A 
fet  of  fix  heads  of  Roman  emperors,  fmall.  A.  pair  of  fmall 
friezes,  in  which  are  numerous  parroquets,  A fet  of  por- 
traits of  the  kings  of  France,  from  Pharamondto  Henry  III. 
The  above  are  on  copper,  with  fome  few  etchings,  which! 
are  inferior  to  the  reft  of  his  works. 

His  principal  engravings  on  wood,  are  a fet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  feventv  from  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  fmall,  and 
dated  1563.  A fet  for  the  emblems  of  Nicolas  Reulner, 
dated  1581.  And,  another  fet  for  thofe  of  Andrea  Ancia- 
tus,  both  of  which  books  were  printed  at.  Frankfort  in  the 
year 15S1. 

Melchior  Lorch,  or  Lorich,  was  born  at  Flenlburg,  in  the 
duteny  of  Slefwic,.  in  the  year  1527,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
1586.  He  was  diftingnifhed  both  as  an  artift  and  an  anti- 
quary : fome  time  about  the  middle  period:  of  his  life,  he 
made  a voyage  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  painted  mid  en- 
graved the  portraits  of  the  grand  feignior  and  his  favourite, 
which  are  now  become  very  rare,,  and  where  he  formed  that 
collection  of  Turkiih  dreffes,  which  were  afterwards  engra- 
ven on  wood,  and  publifhed  in  the  year  1576,  in  a folio  vo- 
lume. His  engravings  are  decidedly  thofe  of  a man  of  ta» 
lent : he  drew  with  confiderable  fpirit,  and  a tolerable  de- 
gree of  correcfarefs.  His  works  on  wood  are  executed  with 
much  freedom  aud  boldnefs,.  while  iu  thofe  on  copper  thefe 
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qualities  are  in  fome  degree  loft  in  the  ncatnefs  to  which  he 
laboured  his  finifhing.  Strutt  fpeaks  of  a crucified  figure, 
(which  is  defigned  io  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo, 
that  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  engraven  after  fome  work  of  that 
great  mafter)  as  a very  extraordinary  produdlion.  It  is  ex- 
ecuted entirely  with  the  graver,  and  the  left  leg  and  arms  are 
much  fore-fhortened.  He  fays,  “ if  this  figure  be  not  quite 
correct  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  however  well  drawn  upon  the 
whole,  notwithftanding  the  difficulty  of  the  fore-ffiortenings, 
and  .is  finifhed  in  a ftyle  of  ncatnefs  equal  to  that  of  Jerome 
or  Anthony  Wierix,  while  it  is  fuperior  to  them  in  point  of 
tafte.”  His  monograms,  which  he  fometimes  furmounted 
by  the  date  of  bis  work,  will  be  found  in  our  fecund  plate 
of  tbofe  of  the  German  fchool. 

The  works  of  Lorich,  which  are  lield  in  moil  requeft 
among  connoiffeurs,  are  : the  portrait  of  Martin  Lu- 

ther, dated  1548.  That  of  Albert  Durer,  with  four 
Latin  verles,  dated  1550,  a very  rare  print,  done  in  imitation 
of  a Cameo,  and  thofe  which  we  have  mentioned  above  of  the 
grand  feignior  and  his  favourite  fultana,  veryr  neatly  executed 
on  copper,  and  very  fcarce.  Ariftotle,  the  Stagyrite,  dated 
1561.  “ St.  Jerome  in  the  Defart,’’  dated  1546;  and  a 

fmall  upright  of  a female  head,  beautifully  executed,  are  alfo 
on  copper. 

His  befl  engravings  on  wood,  are  a fet  mentioned  above, 
of  the  coflume  of  Turkey,  in  fmall  folio,  dated  from  1570 
to  1581.  “ The  Tiburtine  Sybil,”  dated  1571,  executed 

in  his  beft  ftyle.  “ A Woman  preffing  her  Breafl,  with  nume- 
rous Animals  below,”  and  inicribed  “ Ops  Saturni  conjux 
materque  Deorum,”  a very  fpirited  engraving  in  folio,  dated 
1 565.  And  “ The  Deluge,”  a large  folio,  engraven  on 
two  blocks,  the  impreffions  from  which  are  afterward  pafted 
together. 

Theodore  de  Bry,  or  de  Brie,  the  elder,  was  born  at  Liege 
in  the  year  1528,  and  died  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in 
1598;  at  which  latter  place  he  chiefly  refided,  but  to  whom 
he  owed  his  early  initiation  to  art  is  not  known-  He  appears 
to  have  formed  his  tafte  by  copying  the  works  of  Sebald 
Beham.  He  worked  almoft  entirely  with  the  graver,  and 
acquired  a neat  and  free  ftyle,  which  was  well  adapted  to  fmall 
fubjedls,  in  which  numerous  figures  were  required  to  be  in- 
troduced, fuch  as  ftate,  and  funeral,  pfoceffions.  He  drew 
correctly  : his  heads  in  general  are  fpirited  and  expref- 
five,  and  his  other  extremities  well  marked,  and  his  back 
grounds,  though  frequently  flight,  are  touched  with  a inaf- 
terly  hand. 

About  twenty  years  before  his  death  he  vifited  England, 
and  engraved  at  leaft  two  large  and  laborious  plates,  of 
which  we  (hall  prefently  fpeak,  in  the  city  of  London.  He 
died,  as  his  fons  in  the  3d  part  of  Boiflard’s  collection  of 
portraits  inform  us,  March  27,  1598.  De  Brie  marked  his 
plates  with  the  cypher  T.  B.  F.,  and  at  other  times  with  that 
of  Rene  Boivin  ; and  his  principal  engravings  are  thofe  which 
follow  : an  etching  of  “ St.  John  in  the  Defart,”  a rare 
print.  A pair  of  “ The  Fountain  of  Youth,”  and  the 
“ Little  Village  Fair,”  copied  from  Sebald  Beham.  “ A 
Bacchanalian  Procefiion,”  from  Julio  Romano.  Three  mix- 
tures of  the  grotefque  with  the  allegorical,  of  the  circular 
form.  “ The  Golden  Age,”  a fmall  circle,  after  Abraham 
Bloemart.  A pair  of  portraits  en  medallion,  of  Scanderbeg 
and  Donice  his  wife.  A fet  of  nine  figures  of  the  mules,  in 
folio.  The  plates  for  the  four  firft  volumes  of  Boiflard’s 
Roman  Antiquities  (of  which  the  two  lall  volumes  were 
completed  by  the  fons  of  our  artift).  The  plates  of  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Virginians,  publiffied  in  “ The 
brief  true  Report  of  the  New-foundland  of  Virginia,  by 
Thomas  Harriet,  fervant  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  from 
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drawings  by  J.  White,  printed  at  Frankfort  by  J.  We- 
chelius,  A.  D.  1590,  which  were  afterwards  copied  by 
Picart,  for  his  “ Religious  Ceremonies,  &c.”  The  plates  to- 
the  Latin  narrative  of  Spaniffi  cruelties  in  America,  publiffied 
1598. 

His  largeft  work  appeared  in  the  fame  year,  and  is  entitled 
“ Deferiptio  Indiae  Orientalis  et  Occidentalis,”  in  nineteen 
trails,  which  are  contained  in  five  folio  volumes. 

De  Brie  is  alfo  the  author  of  a work  which  may  be 
thought  ftill  more  interefting  to  Britiffi  feelings,  becaufe 
connected  with  Britiffi  hiltory.  It  is  the  procefiion  of  the 
knights  of  the  garter  in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, of  which  Strutt  gives  a very  particular  defcription  : 

“ The  proceffion  is  repreiented  as  moving  along  a portico 
quite  open  on  the  fide  next  the  obferver,  hut  fupported  by 
thirty-three  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order,  on  the  fide  from  him. 
Over  each  knight  companion  of  the  order,  are  his  arms 
within  the  garter,  and,  in  a compartment  below,  his  name, 
titles.  See.  are  written  in  French.  The  lall  Hall  was  vacant, 
and  there  is  only  a fancy  portrait  given,  without  name  or 
arms.  There  are  lixty  portraits  in  the  proceffion,  each  of 
them  between  four  and  five  inches  in  height  ! Under  the 
arches  of  the  portico  is  a delightful  view  of  a hilly 
country,  (too  hilly  for  an  Fnglilh  profpeft,)  interfperfed 
with  cailles,  churches,  houfes,  rivers,  woods.  See.  and  an 
exaCt  view  of  Windfor  callle  as  it  appeared  in  that  reign. 
The  roll  is  lixteen  feet  three  inches  long,  and  was  engraved 
on  twelve  plates.” 

Hollar  to  his  plate  of  the  proceffion,  copied  in  fmall  from 
this  engraving,  in  Affimole’s  order  of  the  garter,  fays,  “ the 
original  was  defigned  by  Marc  Garrerd,  who  could  be  then 
only  fifteen  years  old.”  Wherefore  Strutt  concludes  this  to 
be  a miftake,  but  perhaps  Garrerd  made  a reduced  copy  from 
this  pri-nt,  from  which  copy  Hollar’s  plate  was  engraven, 
which  would  reconcile  the  accounts  ; for  lord  Orford  dates 
Garrerd’s  drawing  in  the  year  1584,  whereas  De  Brie’s  plate 
was  finifhed  in  the  year  1578  ; and  Strutt,  reafoning  from  the 
dedication  being  made  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Dawes, 
Rouge-Croix,  concludes  that  it  was  defigned  by  him. 

Strutt  fays  he  never  heard  of  any  other  impreffions  from 
this  plate  than  the  proof,  which,  after  belonging  to  the 
Norroy  king  at  arms,  came  finally  Into  the  poifieffion  of  John 
Fenn,  efq.  of  Ealt  Durham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ; but 
the  engraving  is  mentioned  by  Huber,  and  prefumptively 
therefore,  is  not  unknown  on  the  continent. 

To  this  detailed  account  of  this  very  curious  hiftorical 
engraving,  Strutt  adds  the  order  of  proceffion,  and  the 
names  of  the  fixty  portraits  of  the  knights  companions  and 
officers  of  ftate  ; and  the  reader  who  wifhes  to  be  informed 
on  thefe  points,  is  therefore  referred  to  his  biographical 
dictionary. 

The  other  plate  which  our  artift  is  known  to  have  engraved 
in  London,  is  “The  Funeral  Proceffion  of  fir  Philip  Sydney,” 
on  thirty-four  plates,  forming,  when  pafted  together,  a very 
long  roll,  but  more  frequently  forming  a book.  In  the 
infeription  beneath,  it  is  faid  to  be  “ contrived  and  invented 
by  Thomas  Lant,  gent,  fervant  of  the  honourable  knight, 
and  graven  on  copper  by  Derick,  or  Theodore  de  Brie,  in 
the  city  of  London  1578  and  prefixed  is  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Lant,  aged  32. 

Jeah  Theodore  de  Brie  the  younget  was  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Theodore,  of  whom  we  have  juft  concluded  our  account. 
He  was  born  at  Liege  in  the  year  1561,  and  died  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine  in  1623. 

The  engravings  of  Jean  Theodore  are  on  the  whole  fu- 
perior to  thofe  of  his  father  both  in  tafte  and  precifion,  and 
he  alliiled  his  father  in  the  literary  parts  of  thole  works  fh 

which 
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which  he  engaged,  as  well  as  in  the  engravings  ; but  Jean 
Ifrael,  the  fecond  fon  of  Theodore,  who  alfo  affifted,  and 
fucceeded  him,  was  far  lefs  fuccefsfuL 

The  brothers  John,  Theodore,  and  Ifrael,  completed  the 
plates  for  Boiffard's  Roman  Antiquities,  and  added  feveral 
to  the  collection  of  portraits  of  illuftrious  perfons,  which 
their  father  had  begun  to  form. 

Among  other  portraits,  we  find  thofe  of  Gerard  Mer- 
cator the  celebrated  geographer,  and  Daniel  Specklin,  both 
in  4to. 

The  bell  hiftorical  works  of  Jean  Theodore  are,  a fet  of 
the  elements,  confiding  of  four  plates  in  qto.  “ The  Return 
of  Rebecca,”  after  Balthafar  Peru/zi.  “A  March  of 
Soldiers,”  and  “ A March  of  Soldiers  conducting  Pri- 
foners,”  fometimes  called  “ The  Triumph  of  Death,”  both 
of  the  frieze  form,  and  by  fome  fuppoied  to  be  after  Titian. 
“ The  Village  Fete,”  with  a Latin  infcription,  after  Sebald 
Beham,  and  “The  Fountain  of  Youth,”  after  the  fame, 
both  of  the  frieze  form  ; and  a fet  of  feventy-four  plates 
for  “ Profcenium  vitae  humanae  five  Emblematum,  &c.” 
accompanied  with  explanations. 

Jean  Kelertaler  was  born  at  Drefden  in  the  year  1530  ; 
under  whom  he  iludied  is  not  known,  but  he  continued  en- 
graving in  his  native  city,  until  fome  time  about  the  clofe  of 
the  fixteenth  century.  He  engraved  fome  plates  after  Jean 
Marie  Noffeni,  who  was  fculptor  and  architect  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  of  which  the  following  are  thofe  of  moil  im- 
portance. 

“Nimrod  building  the  Tower  of  Babel;”  “The  De- 
ftru&ion  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  ;”  “ The  Empire  of 
Rome,”  in  the  back  ground  of  which  is  the  death  of  Caefar. 
“ The  Empire  of  the  Church,”  where  the  Pope  is  reprefented 
receiving  the  homage  of  Charlemagne  ; and  “ An  Allegory,” 
where  a winged  figure  of  Death,  with  two  trumpets,  is  fup- 
porting  a globe,  all  of  the  qto.  fize. 

Tobias  Slimmer  was  born  at  Schaffhaufen  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  but  refided  chiefly  at  Straf- 
burg,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  margrave  ot  Baden, 
and  became  both  a painter  and  engraver  of  eminence.  His 
engravings  are  chiefly  on  wood,  and  from  his  own  com- 
poiitions  ; the  engravings  in  the  “ Noviae  Tobiae  Stimmeri 
facrorum  Bibliorum  figurse  verfibus  Eatinis  et  Germanicis 
expolitce,”  are  from  compofitions  by  Stimmer,  though  he 
was  affifted  in  the  engraving  by  his  brother  Chrillopher,  and 
his  pupil  Chriitopher  Maurer.  Stimmer  underllood  the 
human  figure  very  well,  and  compofed  with  fo  much  taile 
and  judgment,  that  Rubens  has  been  heard  to  declare,  that 
he  had  Iludied  Stimmer’s  bibie  with  attention  and  with 
great  benefit,  and  Sandrart,  who  relates  this  anecdote,  calls 
the  book,  “ A Treafury  of  Science  for  the  art  of  Painting.” 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  Stimmer  was  unfortunate, 
and  paffed  fome  of  his  bell  days  in  painting  the  fa9ades  of 
houfes  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  at  Strafburg.  But 
let  no  man  of  talent,  who  poffeffes  the  means  of  (hewing  his 
talent,  defpair  ; it  was  the  pleafure  he  received  from  fome 
of  thefe,  which  accidentally  caught  his  notice,  that  occa- 
fioned  the  margrave  to  engage  Stimmer  in  his  fervice,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  For  him  our  artift 
painted  the  hiilory  of  his  anceilors,  and  the  margrave’s  own 
portrait  to  this  day  afferts  the  fuperior  poweA  of  Slimmer 
in  this  department  of  art. 

We  have  given  his  monograms  in  our  fecond  plate,  and  hia 
principal  work,  excepting  his  bibie,  is  “ The  Annunciation,” 
in  folio. 

Jean  Chrillopher  Stimmer  was  born  at  Schaffhaufen  in  the 
year  1552,  and  died  at  Paris  fome  time  about  the  commence- 
srent  of  the  iucceeding  century.  He  was  the  brother  and  dif- 


ciple  of  Tobias,  and  engraved  on  wood  a great  number  of  his 
compofitions  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  for  be  drew  with 
ability,  and  hatched  his  engravings  in  a bold,  but  mellow  ftyle. 

After  the  death  of  his  brother,  Chrillopher  travelled  to 
Paris,  where  he  performed  fome  engravings,  and  was  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  “ the  Swifs,”  and  where  he 
died,  leaving  behind  him  a fon,  who  alfo  engraved  on  wood  a 
confiderable  number  of  tablets  after  Francis  Chaveau. 

Chrillopher  ufed  the  complicated  cypher  which  will  be 
found  among  thofe  of  our  monograms  of  the  fecond  plate  of 
the  German  fchool,  and  his  bell  engravings  are  thofe  which 
follow: — A fet  for  the  New  Teilament,  with  the  Apoca- 
lypfe,  printed  at  Strafburg  in  the  year  1588.  A collection 
of  portraits  of  the  fcholars  and  theologians  of  the  German 
nation,  printed  alfo  at  Strafburg  by  Bernard  Jobio,  in  159 
“ leones  Affabrae  a collection  of  emblems  printed  in  the 
fame  year,  all  of  the  4to.  fize  ; and  a capital  print  of  an  hiilo- 
rical  portrait  of  a kneeling  figure,  inferibed  “ Contrafacite 
Bildnus  des  Hernn  Lafarus  von  Schwende,”  See. 

Joll  or  Jodocus  Amman  or  Ammon,  defigner  and  engraver 
on  wood  and  on  copper,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1539*  and 
died  at  Nuremberg  in  1591.  Not  meeting  with  encourage- 
ment in  his  youth  at  Zurich,  he  travelled  to  Nuremberg,  a 
city  where  the  arts  were  reported  to  be  in  a flourilhing  ftate, 
the  year  he  became  of  age,  and  in  1577  renounced  the 
rights  of  a citizen  of  Zurich,  in  order  the  more  firmly  to  at- 
tach himfelf  to  his  adopted  country.  Strutt  fays  of  him, 
that  if  patience  and  affiduity  of  themfelves  could  conllitute 
an  artift,  Amman  would  well  defervethat  character,  from  the 
multitude  of  defigns  which  he  made,  and  the  great  number  of 
plates  which  lie  engraved,  amounting,  according  toHuber,  to 
more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty.  But  though  a great  genius 
may  be  improved  by  cultivation,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that 
neither  pains  nor  liudy  can  create  a great  genius.  Much 
merit,  however,  was  certainly  poffeffed  by  our  artift  ; who 
lived  at  a time  when  almoll  every  book  which  appeared  was 
ornamented  with  prints,  and  was  employed  by  moll  of  the 
great  bookfellers,  efpecially  Siegmund  Feyerabandt  of  Frank- 
fort. 

The  engravings  of  Joft  Amman  upon  copper  are  not 
equal  to  thofe  which  he  performed  for  the  letter  prefs.  His 
invention  was  not  very  copious  : his  figures  are  tolerably 
proportioned,  and  the  detail  of  his  drawing  is  careful  and 
moderately  correct  ; animals  in  particular  he  touched  with 
great  fpirit.  His  ftyle  of  engraving  is  neat  and  decided, 
yet  if  his  lines  are  more  regular,  they  are  lefs  free  than 
thofe  of  many  of  his  predecelfors.  He  affixed  various  marks 
to  his  performances,  as  may  be  feen  in  our  fecond  plate  of 
the  monograms,  Si c.  of  the  German  ichool  of  engraving. 

His  principal  works  on  copper  are,  a fet  of  twelve  illuf- 
trious  women,  beginning  with  Eve,  under  the  title  of  “ Eva 
die  Geberirin  ;”  a fet  of  figures  of  warriors,  (mail  uprights, 
marked  Joft  Amman  inventor  1590;  the  fet  confifts  of  eight, 
and  there  is  a fet  of  eight  others,  fighting  with  fwords  and 
Hicks.  The  four  feafons,  and  the  four  elements,  dated 
1569.  A fet  of  the  twelve  months,  perfonified,  and  a fet  of 
fixteen  friezes  of  hunting  fubjedls  ; a confiderable  number 
of  etchings  of  fubjefts  of  piety,  after  Wincellaus  Jamitzer  ; 
the  bombardment  of  a city,  dated  1570,  in  folio,  and  the 
portrait  of  Carparis  di  Colignon,  D.  Caftilione,  marked 
Joft  Ammon  Figurinus,  1573. 

His  bell  engravings  on  wood  are,  “ The  Creation  of 
Man;”  “ The  Diet  of  the  Empire,”  both  in  folio,  the 
latter  an  oval.  “ The  Marriage  at  Cana,”  in  quarto  ; a fet 
of  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  entitled,  “ De  omnium  libera- 
lium  mechanicarum  et  fedentarium  artium  genera  continens, 
&c.  Edit,  per  Hollmann  Scoperum  Francof.  1564.”  This 
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work  confifts  of  artifts  and  artifans,  reprefented  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  employments : among  them  are  fome  excellent  fi- 
gures, and  in  that  which  reprefents  the  engraver,  Amman 
has  given  his  own  portrait.  A fecond  edition  was  printed 
A.D.  1574,  and  a third  in  1588,  but  the  firft  is  now  become 
very  Icarce.  The  book  is  a large  oftavo. 

A fet  of  one  hundred  and  two,  befides  the  portrait  of 
Feyerabandt,  for  a Latin  edition  of  Livy,  printed  at  Frank- 
fort 1572-3  in  oblong  quarto. 

Another  fet  for  a folio  edition  of  Pliny,  printed  alfo  at 
Frankfort  A.D.  1584.  Another  fet  for  a quarto  book  of 
hunting,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1582,  which  book  was 
confiderably  augmented  after  the  death  of  Amman,  and  re- 
printed in  1617.  Another  fet  of  one  hundred  and  three  of 
ecclefiaftical  habits,  dated  1564,  and  another  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  for  “ Gynaceum,  five  Theatrum  Mulierum, 
in  quorum  prascipuarum  omnium  per  Europam,  &c.”  in 
oblong  quarto,  printed  at  Frankfort,  1586. 

Chriftopher  Maurer  engraved  from  his  own  compofitions, 
and  from  thofe  of  T.Stimmer,  both  on  copper  and  on  wood. 
He  was  born  at  Zurich  A.D.  1558,  and  died  at  Winter t- 
hour  in  1614.  Plis  father  Jolh.ua  was  an  artift,  and  under 
the  paternal  roof  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  art,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Strafburg,  and  placed  under  Tobias 
Stimmer,  where  both  the  mafter  and  fcholar  were  clofe  Un- 
dents, and  foon  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  number  of 
interefting  and  beautiful  works  which  they  produced. 

The  cypher  of  Maurer  will  be  found  in  our  fecond  plate  of 
German  monograms.  After  . palling  fome  years  in  the 
fchool  of  Stimmer,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  added 
to  his  reputation  by  his  frefco  piftures  which  adorn  the  fa- 
cades of  diftinguifhed  houfes,  and  by  the  juft  likenefi'cs  he 
difplayed  in  his  portraits  ; with  the  true  ipirit  of  a Swifs 
artift,  he  always  preferred  patriotic  fubjefts,  and  has  often 
painted  the  origin  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy. 

Of  his  engravings,  thofe  on  copper  are  molt  fought  after 
by  connoiffeurs,  particularly  a fet  of  bible  cuts,  and  four 
emblematical  etchings  relative  to  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
law,  which,  after  the  death  of  the  artift,  were  introduced 
into  a Latin  book. 

Of  his  letter-prefs  engravings,  which  are  neatly  executed, 
the  beft  are  probably  the  fet  of  animals  of  the  chace,  which 
he  executed  in  conjunction  with  his  mafter,  and  which  were 
publifhed  at  Strafburg  in  the  year  1605.  And  a fet  of  the 
bible  under  the  title  of  “ Hiftorifche  Vorftellungen  fiber 
die  ganze  Bibel,”  which  do  honour  to  his  inventive  talent,  as 
well  as  to  his  manual  powers  as  an  engraver. 

Chriftopher  Jamitzer,  or  Jamnitzer,  was  born  at  Nurem- 
berg in  the  year  1560,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1617.  He 
performed  feveral  etchings  which  are  marked  with  the  cypher 
whieh  the  reader  will  find  among  our  monograms  of  the 
German  engravers,  but  they  are  far  from  being  of  firft  rate 
merit* 

Of  the  fame  family  were  Bartholomew  and  Wenceflaus 
Jamitzer,  whom  we  pafs  as  unimportant  perfons. 

The  beft  works  of  Chriftopher  ccnlift  of  groups  of  boys 
varioufly  occupied,  and  the  beft  of  thefe  groups  are  thofe 
which  follow  : A fet  of  twelve,  in  i2mo,;  another  fet  of 
twelve,  mounted  on  marine  animals  ; another  fet  of  four 
combined  with  fwans,  flowers,  &c,;  four  children  dancing  in 
an  arbour.  A fet  of  grotefque  chimeras,  in  quarto  ; Chrif- 
topher Jamitzer  aho  engraved  a portrait  of  himfelf  fitting 
in  a perfpeftive  machine,  in  the  aft  of  drawing  or  meafuring. 

Matthew  Greuter  was  born  at  Strafburg  A.D.  1564.  He 
travelled  more  than  once  to  Lyons  and  Ayignon,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome  for  profellional  improvement,  in  which 
latter  cityj  in  the  year  1638,  lie  died. 
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Strutt  deferibes  him  as  a man  of  genius,  but  fo  much 
praife  as  is  implied  in  this  word,  cannot  juftly  be  allowed  him. 
He  worked  partly  from  his  own  compofitions,  but  his  draw- 
ing is  by  no  means  correft  ; his  extremities  in  particular 
being  fadly  neglefted.  He  fometimes  executed  his  plates 
with  the  graver  only,  in  a neat  ftyle,  and  in  other  inftances 
has  employed  etching.  His  principal  productions  are,  the 
portraits  of  the  popes  Innocent  X.,  and  Sixtus  V.,  the 
latter  furrounded  with  an  ornamental  border  in  which  the 
papal  coinage  is  introdneed.  Cardinal  Seraphinus  Olivarius 
Razzalius  ; all  in  quarto. 

Of  his  hiftorical  works  we  (hall  only  mention  “ The  Vir- 
gin and  Child,”  feated  in  a landfcape,  after  Baroccio.  Msry 
Magdalen  leaning  her  right  hand  upon  a fkull,  after  S.  Gae- 
tano, dated  1584;  both  in  quarto.  An  emblematical  print 
of  Venus  (landing  on  a globe,  with  various  virtues  and  vices 
perfonified,  very  neatly  finifhed,  and  marked  M.  Greuter 
inv.  etfec.  1587,  in  fmall  folio.  “ The  Fall  of  Phaeton,” 
after  Windel  Dieterlin,  in  large  folio,  dated  1588.  “ The 

Deftruftion  of  Troy,”  after  Lanfranc,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent cavalcade  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  engraved  by  Greu- 
ter in  concert  with  Lucas  Vorfterman,  a large  print  of  the 
frieze  form,  engraved  on  feveral  plates. 

As  Jean  Frederic,  the  fon  of  Matthew  Greuter,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  and  lived  and  died  in  Italy,  our  account  of  him 
will  be  found  under  Italian  School  of  Engravers. 

Matthias  Kager  was  born  at  Munich  in  the  year  1 566,  and 
died  at  Augfburg  in  1634.  He  ftudied  in  Italy,  and  befide 
ranking  high  among  the  hiftorical  painters  of  his  time,  was  an 
engraver  of  merit.  Flis  ftyle  i3  neat,  and  performed  chiefly 
with  the  graver,  though  fometimes  with  the  admixture  of 
etching.  His  attachment  to  liberty,  and  averfion  to  the  man- 
ners of  a German  court,  induced  him  to  quit  that  of  Bavaria, 
and  he  became  a citizen  and  finally  a burgomafter  of  Augf- 
burgt 

S.  Kilian  engraved  a portrait  of  him  in  1626.  The  beft 
of  his  own  prints  are  : “The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,” 
dated  1610.  “ St.  John  Baptifing  Chrift  in  the  river  Jor- 

dan,” both  of  the  folio  fize,  and  from  compofitions  by  him- 
felf : “ The  Holy  Family,’’  in  an  oval,  alfo  from  his  own 

pifture,  and  in  4tp.  and  “ St.  Francis  furrounded  by  the 
Monks  of  his  Order,  to  whom  Chrift  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
are  appearing  in  the’ Clouds,’’  a middling-fized  upright  from 
P.  Remigius  Bozzulo. 

Of  Adam  Elfheimer,  furnamed  Adam  of  Frankfort,  who 
fhould  elfe  have  been  mentioned  in  this  place,  we  have  already 
fpoken.  See  Elshe’imer. 

Theodore  Kruger,  or  Cruger,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Munich  A.D.  157 6.  He  travelled  to  Italy  for  improve- 
ment, where  he  formed  his  ftyle  of  engraving  on  that  of 
Francifco  Villamena.  He  handled  the  graver,  which  was  the 
foie  inftrument  pf  his  art,  with  boldnefs,  freedom,  and  facility, 
but  his  chiarofcuro  is  very  defective,  and  his  outlines  incor- 
reft  and  hard. 

Fils  principal  engravings  are  : “ The  Life  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift,”  on  twelve  upright  folio  plates,  after  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  with  the  portrait  of  the  painter  prefixed,  and  dedicated 
to  Cofmo  de  Medicis,.  dated  1618.  “ The  Laft  Supper,”  in 
large  folio,  after  the  lame.  “ The  return  of  the  Holy 
Family  fro  in*  Egypt,”  where  the  infant  is  embracing  Jefu* 
Chrift,  after  F.  Bigio,  alfo  in  folio.  “ The  infant  Saviour 
blefiing  the  little  St.  John,”  after  the  fame  painter.  And 
“ A Prince  on  a Tribunal,  furrounded  by  divers  Stateffnen," 
after  Lanfranco,  and  mfcribed  “Vox  mihi.” 

Cruger  has  alfo  engraven  fome  portraits  after  Gabriel 
Wayer,  to  which  he  figns  his  name  Ditrich  Cruger,  by  which 
Chriftian  name  he  is  heft  known  in  Italy. 
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Theodore  Cruger,  the  younger,  was  born  in  the  year  1648, 
and  was  the  fon  of  the  preceding  artift.  The  Italians  call 
him  Della  Croce,  the  Flemings  Vercruys,  and  the  German 
Kroger.  In  the  year  1710,  he  engraved,  in  concert  with  two 
others,  the  Florentine  gallery.  Fie  alfo  engraved  “ St.  Fran- 
cis at  Prayer,’’  after  Carlo  Maratti,  and  a couchant  Venus, 
both  in  folio,  befide  feveral  portraits,  among  which  is  the 
daughter  of  Georgione,  after  that  mailer ; and  Ludovicus 
Adimari,  after  P.  Dandini. 

Dominic  Cuftos,  otherwife  called  Baltens,  was  the  fon  of 
Pierre  Balthafar  Baltens,  a painter  and  poet,  who  had  fame 
pretenfions  alfo  to  knowledge  in  the  art  of  engraving.  Fie 
was  born  fome  time  about  the  year  1560  at  Anvers,  and 
died  at  Augfburg  in  1612.  His  real  family  name  appears 
to  have  been  Baltens,  but  he  fettled  at  the  lall  named  city,  at 
an  early  age,  under  the  name  of  Dominique  Cullos,  and  mar- 
rying there  the  widow  of  Barthelemy  Kilian,  the  elder,  was 
enabled  to  eftablifh  a lucrative  print  trade,  which  continued  to 
fiourilh  for  a long  period  of  time. 

Cuftos  had  feveral  daughters,  of  whom  fome  were  educat- 
ed to  the  art  of  engraving,  and  fucceeded  tolerably  well.  He 
worked  in  a neat  ftyle,  entirely  with  the  graver,  but  his 
prints  are  laboured,  taftelefs,  and  without  harfnony  of  eftedl. 
Florent  le  Comte  fays  he  engraved  portraits  in  the  tafte  of 
Vandyke,  but  as  Strutt  properly  remarks  of  this  miftaken 
aftertion,  there  is  not  the  leall  refemblance  between  the  ItifF 
portraits  of  Cuftos,  and  thofe  fo  highly  andfo  juftly  elleem- 
ed  by  Vandyke. 

The  principal  engravings  by  this  artift,  are  ; the  effigies 
of  the  German  emperors,  large  whole  length  figures,  in  folio, 
dated  1601. 

The  portraits-of  the  Fuggera  family,  of  which  the  firft 
edition,  which  is  now  become  very  rare,  and  is  dated  1593, 
contains  but  fixty-four  portraits  : in  the  fecond  the  number 
of  portraits  is  increafed  to  fixty-feven  : the  third  contains  a 
hundred  and  twenty-feven,  befides  the  arms  of  Fugger,  and 
an  ornamented  title,  but  the  names  are  added,  of  Lucas  and 
Wolfgang  Kilian.  Another  fet  of  portraits  of  heroes,  See. 
entitled  “ Atrium  Heroicum,  Caefarum,  Regum,  aliorumque 
fummatum  ac  principium,  See.” 

The  chief  of  his  engravings  of  feparate  portraits  are  thofe 
of  pope  Sixtus  V.  prince  Sigifmond  in  the  coftumeof  Mol- 
davia, after  J.  ab.  Ach,  and  from  the  fame  painter  Marcus 
Bragadino,  dated  '1591.  Chriftianus  II.  duke  of  Saxony, 
.Henry  biffiop  of  Augfburg,  (in  an  oval,)  Johan  Philippi, 
bifhop  of  Bamberg,  ditto.  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  Elizabeth  Lotharingea  his  wife,  a pair  of  ovals,  dated 
1 598,  all  of  the  folio  dimenfions. 

The  moll  efteemed  of  the  hiilorical  works  of  this  artift, 
are  a fet  of  “ Female  Saints,”  half  lengths,  after  Frantz 
Afpruck.  A fet  of  four  in  folio,  of  “ L’Hiftoire  de 
l’Enfant  prodigue,”  and  te  Judith  beheading  Holofernes,’’ 
after  John  Von  Auchen,  of  the  folio  lize. 

Lucus  Kilian,  the  patriarch  of  a numerous  progeny  of 
engravers,  was  born  at  Augfburg  in  the  year  1579*  Finder 
whofe  directions  he  ftudied,  is  not  known,  but  the  works  of 
Henry  Goltzuis  and  Muller  appear  to  have  been  his  fchool. 
It  appears,  however,  that  h^ went  to  Italy,  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  ftudies,  where  he  engraved  feveral  plates  from  the 
pictures  of  the  great  Italian  mailers:  but  returned,  and  died 
in  his  native  city  in  the  year  1637. 

“ Few  artifts  have  manifefted  a greater  command  of  the 
graver  than  Kilian ; whether  we  coniider  the  apparent  facility 
with  which  his  flrokes  are  turned  over  each  other,  or  the 
firmnefs  with  which  they  are  executed,  one  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  author,  though  it  evidently  ftrikes  us  that  by 
paying  too  clofe  attention  to  this  part  of  his  art,  he  neglected 
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the  correClnefs  of  his  outlines,  and  fatigued  the  lights  with 
unneceffary  work.”  Such  is  the  opinion  of  our  country- 
man Strutt:  to  which  fhould  be  added,  that  his  drawing  is 
not  accurate,  nor  his  chiarofcuro  broad  and  imprefiive. 

Of  the  numerous  Works  of  Kilian,  the  following  are  held 
in  mofl  elleem:  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  a mid- 
dling-fized  plate,  from  the  younger  Palma.  The  fame  fubjeCt, 
a large  upright,  after  Spranger.  Another  of  the  fame  fub- 
j eft,  after  R.otenhamer.  And  another  (a  large  upright ) from 
J.  Fleintz.  “ A Holy  Family,”  from  Cornelius  de  Haerlem, 
and  “The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fifties,”  fromTintoret : 
both  large  uprights.  “ Chrilt  Praying  in  the  Garden,”  a 
finall  upright,  arched  at  the  top,  from  Frederic  Sufties.  “ A 
dead  Chrill,”  from  Michael  Angelo.  And  “ A Nymph  and 
Satyr,’’  from  J.  Heintz,  both  fmall  uprights.  “ The  Rape  of 
Proferpine,”  a large  folio  plate,  from  the. fame  mailer.  “ Tha 
Entombing  of  Chrill, ’’  an  upright,  without  the  painter’s 
name,  dated  1600,  which  perhaps,  with  many  other  of  the 
engravings  of  Lucas  Kilian,  is  from  his  own  defign. 

The  bell  portraits  by  this  mailer,  are  thofe  of  himfelf, 
aged  55,  a rare  print  in  4'co.  “ Petrus  Cuftos,  vulgo  Baltens, 
Piclor  et  Poeta  Antwerpianus,’’  dated  16:9.  Nicholas 
Chriflophe,  Prince  de  Rudzivil,  both  in  qto.  The  emperor 
Chriflian  II.  dated  1615.  Maria  Eleonora  Suevorum  Go- 
thorum  Regina.  Gullavus  Adolphus  Suevorum  Gothorum 
Rex.  And  Albert  Durer,  a half-length;  all  of  the  folio 
lize  : but  whether  the  latter  is  from  a picture  by  Rotenha- 
mer,  or  after  Albert  Durer  himfelf,  the  prefent  writer  is 
uncertain. 

Wolfgang,  the  brother  of  Lucas  Kilian,  was  alfo  of 
Augfburg,  and  born  in  the  year  1581.  He  ftudied  under 
Dominic  Cuftos,  and,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  under  hi* 
brother  Lucas,  whofe  ftyle  he  imitated  without  attaining  to 
the  fame  degree  cf  excellence  : his  prints  are  fome  what  neater, 
but  more  lliff  and  formal. 

Wolfgang  employed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  en- 
graving portraits,  of  which  the  following  are  thofe  of  moffc 
importance.  Erneft  Count  Mansfield.  Maximilian  of  Wal- 
lenflein,  dated  1642.  Jean  Major,  mathematician  of  Augf- 
burg. Frederic  Baron  de  Teuffenbach.  Jean  Godelion, 
biffiop  of  Wurzburg,  and  Ferdinand  III.  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, all  in  qto.  Of  the  folio  fize  ; the  arebbifhops  of 
Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Treves  ; his  own  portrait,  inferibed 
“ Labor  improbus  omnia  vineit,”  and  a let  of  twenty-feven  of 
the  emperors  and  archdukes  of  the  houfe  of  Auliria,  from 
1229  to  1623,  with  their  lives  and  eulogiums,  publilhed  at 
Auglburg,  in  1629. 

The  moll  efteemed  of  his  hiilorical  works,  are  the  “ Bap- 
tifm  of  Jefus  Chrill,”  after  Paolo  Veronefe.  “ The  Aflump- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  after  Tintoretto;  “ The  De- 
feent  from  the  Crofs,”  after  Paolo  Farinato,  and  the  “ Good 
Samaritan,’’  after  Giacomo  Eafiano,  all  in  folio.  “ The  Re- 
furre&ion  of  Chrill,”  arched  at  the  top,  alter  F.  Baliano. 
The  four  Evangelifts,  in  upright  ovals,  from  his  own  de- 
figns  ; and  the  “ Fellival  of  the  Peace  of  Weftphalia,’’  after 
Joab  Sandrart,  in  large  folio,  engraved  on  two  plates,  and 
which  is  now  become  a rare  print. 

Bartholomew  Kilian,  the  third  fon  of  Wolfgang,  was 
born  at  Auglburg  in  the  year  1630,  and  died  in  the  fame 
city  in  the  year  169 6.  He  dillinguilhed  himfelf  at  a period 
of  life  fo  early,  that  Sandrart  emphatically  fays,  “ he  was 
born  an  artift.”  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  engraved  a Mag- 
dalen after  M.  Gondelach,  which  induced  his  father  to  place 
him  under  M.  Merian  of  Frankfort,  after  ftudying  with 
whom  two  years  and  a half,  he  travelled  to  Paris  for  further 
improvement.  Here  he  remained  more  than  three  years, 
availing  himfelf  of  the  inllruftions  of  different  artifts,  and 
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here  he  engraved  his  “ Affuinption  of  the  Virgin,”  after 
Philip  Champagne,  and  “Crucifixion,”  after  Teftelin. 

Returning  to  his  native  city, he  continued  to  cultivate  his  art, 
and  produced  a great  many  excellent  portraits,  with  fome  few 
hiftorical  fubjefts.  Strutt  is  miftaken  in  faying  he  worked 
entirely  with  the  graver,  but  is  right  in  what  he  afferts  of 
the  originality  of  Bartholomew’s  ftyle.  He  worked  in  a man- 
ner entirely  different  from  thofe  of  the  Kilians,  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  ; fometimes,  in  order  to  make  a ftriking  diftin&ion 
between  the  flefh  and  the  draperies  of  his  figures,  he  finifhed 
the  former  with  dots  only  ; and  at  other  times  expreffed  the 
darker  fhadows  of  his  flefh  by  lines,  which  he  blended  with 
dots  in  the  lighter  parts.  Mariette  and  Barthelemy  talk  of 
him  as  an  example  for  a painter,  but  tliefe  writers  are  warmer 
in  his  praife  than  an  infpection  of  his  work  will  fully  warrant. 

B.  Kilian  generally  marked  his  engravings,  of  which  the 
following  lift  contains  the  principal,  with  his  name  at  length, 
but  fometimes  ufed  only  his  initials,  and  at  others,  accord- 
ing to  Huber,  a cypher  which  does  not  appear  to  belong 
to°him,  but  which  we  have  copied,  with  others  of  the  Kilian 
family,  in  the  fecond  plate  of  our  German  monograms. 

Six  half  length  portraits,  in  folio,  of  celebrated  proteflant 
preachers  at  Augfburg,  after  B.  Hopfer.  Three  medallions 
of  archbifhops  of  Salzburg,  with  allegorical  accompani- 
ments, after  Henry  Schoenfeldt.  Johannes  III.  king  of 
Poland,  after  Bloemart,  dated  1681,  a large  bull  of  learned 
execution.  Maximilian  Emanuel,  electoral  prince  of  Ba- 
varia, with  hiftorical  acceffories,  a celebrated  work,  and  the 
fubjedl  of  a thefis.  The  emperor  Jofeph  as  king  of  the 
Romans,  on  horfeback,  the  fubjeft  of  another  academical 
thefis,  dated  1694;  which  Huber  pronounces  one  of  the 
fineft  prints  exiiting  for  natural  grandeur  ; all  thefe  are  in 
large  folio.  rt  he  portrait  of  -Auguftus  II.  .Abbas  Einfid- 
leniis,  is  a large  upright  folio,  dated  1686. 

The  beft  hillorical  produdlion  of  Bartholomew  is  a “ Ma- 
donna and  Child,”  a beautiful  engraving  in  large  folio,  after 
Cafpar  Sing. 

Philippe  Kilian  was  a younger  brother  of  Bartholomew, 
imitated  his  ftyle,  and  confined  his  talents  almoft  entirely  to 
portraits.  He  engraved,  among  many  others,  the  portrait  of 
his  elder  brother,  whom  he  never  equalled,  though  many  of 
his  works  poffefs  no  fmall  portion  of  merit.  _ 

Strutt  mentions  another  engraver  of  this  family  of  the 
name  of  Wolfgang  Philip,  who  flouriftied  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, and  who  executed  a great  number  of  portraits,  which 
however  have  too  little  merit  for  our  particular  notice. 

Yet  to  fhew  that  nature  had  not  exhaufted  the  Kilian 
flock  of  talent,  we  fhall  here  mention  a little  out  of  his 
chronological  place,  Philippe  Andrea  Kilian,  great  nephew 
of  Bartholomew,  who  was  born  at  Augfburg  A.D.  1 7 1 4» 
and  died  in  that  city  in  the  year  1759. 

Defended  from  a family  of  artifts,  he  imbibed,  in  early 
life,  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  an  hereditary  tafte  for  fine 
art.  He  firft  ftudied  drawing  and  engraving  under  Frederick 
of  Augfburg,  and  afterwards  became' the  pupil  of  G.  M. 
Priefler  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  diftingiuihed  himfelf  by 
engraving  fome  plates  for  the  “ Phyfica  Sacra  of  Scheuch- 
zer,”  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame. 

Some  years  after,  whilft  engaged  in  engraving  from  the 
Drefden  gallery,  the  reputation  of  our  artift  flood  fo  high, 
that  Auguftus  TIT.  of  Poland  emphatically  called  him 
“ the  Magnet  of  Drefden,”  and  when  any  other  engraver 
produced  an  inferior  plate  from  the  collection,  was  ufed  to 
fay,  in  the  way  of  delicate  reproof,  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
engravea  by  Kilian. 

But  our  artift,  notwithftanding- thefe  honours,  felt  fo  much 
leftraint,  whilft  rending  at  the  court  of  Drefden.,  or  fuch 
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Paffionate  defire  to  return  to  his  native  city,  that  lie  fought 
an  occafion  to  make  fuch  arrangements  as  enabled  him  to  quit 
Bavaria  after  a refidence  of  fome  years. 

P.  A.  Kilian  is  ufually-  reckoned  among  the  moft  meri- 
torious hiftorical  engravers  of  Germany.  On  a bafis  of 
found  drawing,  he  eredled  rather  a Angular  ftyle  cf  execu- 
tion ; he  interworked  his  principal  or  firft  courfe  of  lines 
with  very  delicate  ftrokes,  which  he  crofted  with  a courfe 
of  lines  exceedingly  lozenge  upon  the  firft,  and  fometimes 
added  a third  courfe  fomewhat  more  fquare ; at  other 
times  he  interworked  his  lhadows  with  long  (lender  pecks,  as 
they  are  technically  termed  among  engravers.  But  the  cha- 
rafters  of  his  heads  are  not  equal  to  his  general  knowledge 
of  the  human  figure. 

His  beft  hiftorical  engravings  are,  “ Jefus  Chrift  at  prayers- 
in  the  Garden  of  Olives,”  an  upright  plate  of  the  folio  lize, 
from  a defign  ofhisown.  “The  Adoration  of  the  Kings, ’’after 
Paolo  Veronefe  ; “The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,”  after 
Tintoret ; and  “The  Family  of  a noble  Venetian,”  after 
Paolo  Veronefe,  are  all  large  folio  plates,  executed  for  the 
Drefden  gallery.  “ Mary  Magdalen  walking  the  Feet  of 
Chrift”  is  from  Nicholas  Grafii ; “The  Baptifm  of  St. 
Auguftin,”  from  J.  B.  Pittoni ; and  “ Herodias  with  the 
Head  of  John  the  Baptift,”  from  Carlo  Dolce,  are  all  of 
folio  dimenfions  ; “ Regina  Angelor-um,”  where  the  Virgin 
appears  furrounded  by  Angels  in  Glory,  after  Bergmuller, 
and  another  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  after  C.  T. 
Scheffler,  are  a large  and  highly  efteemed  pair  of  engravings. 
But  perhaps  his  moft  juftly  celebrated  work  is  a very  large- 
plate  of  “ St.  Cofmo  and  St.  Damien,”  after  J.  Wolfgang 
Baumgaertner. 

The  beft  portraits  from  the  graver  of  Philippe  Andrea,  are 
thofe  of  Francis  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  in  a coat  of  armour,, 
after  Meitens.  And  Clemens  Rezzonicus  Venetus,  Pon- 
tif  Max,  after  G.  D.  Porta,  a pair  in  large  folio.  Maria 
Therefa,  queen  of  Auftria,  an  upright  folio.  Johan  Mar- 
tin Chriftell,  from  a picture  by  P.  A.  Kilian,  himfelf. 
Chrilloph  Henry  Andre  Geret,  after  J.  Romelli.  Field 
marfhal  Curtius  Chriftophel  Graff  von  Schideren,  after 
Stranz.  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  general  in  chief 
of  the  allied  army,  after  Ant.  Peine ; and  Godofredus 
Schnurbein,  marked  P.  A.  Kilian,  pinx.  et  fculp.  1750,  all. 
of  the  folio  dimenfions. 

George  Chriilopher  Kilian,  another  engraver  of  the  fame 
family,  was  living  at  Augfburg  when  Reinnekin  publiflied 
his  “ Idee  generale  d’une  Collection  complete  d’Eilampes,” 
and  perhaps  may  be  living  ftill. 

Ifaac  Major  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  the 
year  1578,  and  died  in  1630.  Dil'covering  an  early  in- 
clination for  the  arts  of  defign,  he  was  placed  with  Roland 
Savery,  under  whom  he  ftudied  landfcape  painting  for  a 
time,  but  defirous  of  becoming  an  engraver,  he  placed 
himfelf,  for  inftruclion  in  that  art,  with  Giles  Sadeler.  Fie 
united  etching  with  the  work  of  the  graver,  but  his  works 
want  energy,  though  they  were  held  in  fome  eftimation  at  the  • 
time  in  which  he  lived.  His  principal  productions  are,  a fet 
of  fix  middling  fized  landfcapes,  wild  fenes  in  Bohemia, 
from  Pietro  Stephani.  A very  large  landfcape  from  Row- 
land Savery,  in  which  St.  Jerome  is  introduced.  Another 
fet  of  eight  mountainous  and  favage  landfcapes  in  Bohemia, 
in  large  folio,  after  Jer.  Wolf,  and  an  allegorical  portrait  of. 
the  emperor  in  a car  of  triumph  drawn  by  eagles  and  fwans, 

Chriilopher  Jegher  was  a juftly  celebrated  engraver  on 
wood,  who  was  born  fome  time  about  the  year  1590,  but 
the  incidents  of  whofe  life  are  but  little  known.  He  efta- 
blilhed  himfelf  at  Antwerp  when  he  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  where  his  extraordinary  merit  fo  ftrongly  recom* 
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mended  him  to  Rubens,  that  he  was  engaged  by  that  great 
mailer  to  engrave  a ccnfiderable  number  of  his  compofitions, 
and  it  is  no  imall  praife  to  add  that  he  fucceeded  to  the  per- 
fect fatisfaftion  of  the  painter. 

After  the  death  of  Rubens,  Jegher  re-purchafed  moll  of 
thefe  engravings,  and  publifiied  them  on  his  own  account. 
Collectors  fhotild  therefore  bear  in  mind,  that  thofe  impref- 
fions,  from  which  the  name  of  Rubens  as  the  publisher  is 
taken  away,  and  that  of  Jegher  fubflituted,  are  of  the  fecond 
edition,  and  confequently  of  inferior  value  to  the  lirfb. 

There  is  a degree  of  freedom  and  vigour  in  the  ftyle  of 
Jegher  that  is  perfectly  homogeneous  with  that  of  Rubens  ; 
his  hatchings  are  broad  and  powerful,  and  the  imitation  of 
the  crofs  hatchings  is  fo  well  exprelfed,  that  his  beft  prints 
very  much  refemble  drawings  made  with  the  pen  and  ink. 
He  drew  with  malterly  correCtnefs  ; the  extremities  of  his 
figures  are  well  marked  ; and  his  heads,  though  flight,  are 
full  of  exprcllion. 

His  bell,  and  by  far  the  greater  of  Jegher’s  productions, 
are  after  Rubens,  but  he  has  engraved  a Crucifixion  after  F. 
Franck,  which  is  dated  1637,  and  forne  few  more  from  other 
mafters. 

The  following  are  after  P.  P.  Rubens : “ Sufannah  furprif- 
ed  by  the  Elders.”  “A  Repofe  in  Egypt,”  both  in  large 
folio.  Some  of  the  latter  are  printed  in  chiarofcuro,  (/.  e. 
with  an  additional  block  or  two  to  add  the  demitints,)  and 
are  now  become  fcarce.  “ The  infant  Chrift  and  St.  John 
playing  with  a Lamb  ” “ The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 

Mary,”  and  “The  Temptation  of  Chrift  in  the  Defart,” 
all  middling-fized  folios.  “ Hercules  destroying  Envy  and 
Difcord,”  is  from  the  cieling  at  Whitehall.  “ The  Conver- 
fation  of  Lovers,”  is  a very  large  garden-fcene,  engraved  on 
two  blocks.  “ A drunken  Silenus  Supported  by  Satyrs,”  is 
of  the  upright  form,  and  a very  fine  compofition  of  the  mafter, 
which  was  alfo  engraven  on  copper  by  Bolfwert. 

Matthew  Merian,  the  elder,  was  born  at  Bafie  in  the  year 
1 593.  His  iirft  ftudics  were  under  the  direction  of  Theodore 
Meyer,  who  inllrufted  him  in  drawing.  He  afterwards  be- 
came the  difciple  of  Theodore  de  Brie.  He  was  a man  of 
talent,  and  his  principal  engravings  are  landfcapes,  which  he 
etched  in  a flight  tree  ftyle,  and  finifhed  with  the  graver. 
His  views  have  much  of  that  rare  but  valuable  topograp'ni- 
cal  quality,  the  appearance  of  having  been  really  copied  from 
the  places  of  which  they  bear  the  names,  and  which  qua- 
lity Merian  had  the  llcill  and  the  honour  of  imparting  to  his 
difciple  Wenceflaus  Hollar,  of  whom  we  have  given  an  ac- 
count in  our  progrefs  of  English  engraving,  but  whofe 
monograms  will  be  found  in  our  third  plate  of  thofe  of  the 
German  fuhool. 

Merian  married  the  daughter  of  his  tutor  de  Brie,  by 
whom  he  had  iffue  : he  died  in  the  year  1657,  aged  58,  at 
Frankfort,  or,  according  to  feme  of  his  biographers,  at 
Schwalbach. 

His  works,  according  to  Le  Corapte,  amount  to  upwards 
of  five  hundred  plates.  They  are  well  known,  and  there  is 
not  fo  much  difparity  in  their  merits  as  to  make  a feleftion 
here  either  eafy  or  neceffary.  His  marks  and  monograms  are 
five  in  number,  as  will  be  found  in  our  third  plate. 

Of  Matthew  Merian  the  younger,  who  was  for  a fhort 
time  in  London,  we  have  made  flight  mention  in  a former 
place. 

His  daughter,  Maria  Sybilla  Merian,  was  a much  more 
diftinguifiied  charafter.  She  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  in  the  year  1647.  At  the  age  of  four  years  (he  loft 
her  father,  which  in  molt  cafes  is  a great  misfortune,  but  not 
fo  here,  for  her  mother  found  in  her  fecond  hulband,  Jacques 
'Morell,  a kind  and  indulgent  protector,  who  fullered  the  in- 
fant genius  of  Maria. 


Morell,  as  is  well  known,  was  a diftinguifiied  painter  of^ 
fruits,  flowers,  and  infefts,  and  under  his  inftruftion  our 
young  artift  loon  diftinguifiied  herfelf  as  a painter  and  natu- 
ral philofopher,  to  which  attainments  fhe  afterwards  added 
the  art  of  etching. 

In  the  year  1665  file  married  Jean  Andre  Graf,  a merito- 
rious painter  of  Nuremberg,  who  lludied  in  the  fchool  of 
Morell.  In  1679  ^le  publifiied  the  iirft  volume  of  her 
“ Hilloire  des  Infeftes  del’Europe  deffines  d’apres  nature, 
et  expliques  par  Marie-Sybille  Merian  ; ou  l’on  traite  de  la 
generation  et  des  differentes  metaniorphofes  des  infeed  es  et  des 
plantes  dont  ils  fe  nouriffent  and  in  1683,  file  pnblifhed 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  fame  work,  in  the  execution  of 
which  file  paid  attention  to  the  engravings,  as  well  asthedefigns, 
it  being  the-firit  work  wherein  is  difplayed  the  minutia  which 
is  fo  important  in  the  eye  of  the  connoifleur,  and  file  managed 
the  etching  needle  with  the  dexterity  Hie  had  before  evinced 
in  the  management  of  her  pencil. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  next  year,  fhe  returned  to  Frankfort 
with  her  family,  and,  from  a miftaken  zeal  in  religion,  fepa- 
rated  from  her  hulband  ; retired  with  her  mother  and  two 
daughters  to  Weft  Friefiand,  and  became  a member  of  the 
fociety  of  Labadiftes.  The  fraternal  fociety  of  Labadiftes, 

( who  called  themfelves  brothers  and  filters ) had  then  alfembled 
under  Peter  Yrond,  and  their  head-quarters  were  tjie  caftle 
of  Den  Bofch,  lituated  between  Franekerand  Levardin,  of 
which  the  poffeffor’s  name  was  Somjnerdyck.  Here  file  re- 
mained a confiderabletime,  and  here  fine  had  opportunity  to 
infpeft  atleifure  a fine  collection  of  the  inlefts  of  America, 
of  which  fhe  made  very  exaft  drawings,  and  from  lienee  her 
thirft  after  profeffional  knowledge  led  her  to  make  occafior.al 
excurfions  to  Amiterdam  and  other  parts  of  Holland,  which 
at  that  time  abounded  with  cabinets  both  of  pictures  and 
natural  hiftory. 

Her  enthuliafm  now  took  a new  turn,  and  coinciding  with 
the  willies  oi  the  Dutch  naturalifts,  She  was  induced,  in  the 
year  1699,  to  undertake  a voyage  to  Surinam.  On  her  arri- 
val, after  an  agreeable  paffage,  a wide  field  opened  to  her 
profelfional  ambition.  She  painted  the  infefts  and  reptiles 
of  the  country  on  vellum,  and  examined  with  philofophical 
care  their  various  Habits  and  changes  : but  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  her  intenfe  application,  having  injured  her  health, 
it  became  neceffary  for  her  to  return  to  Europe  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  , 

She  brought  home  an  ample  colleftion,  not  only  of  draw- 
ings, but  of  {hells,  dried  infefts,  &c.  She  now  fettled  at 
Amfterdam,  and  immediately  fet  about  publilliing  the  fruits 
ot  a voyage,  than  which  none  had  ever  been  performed  more 
truly  interefting  to  the  naturalifts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  fixty  large  folio  -plates  contained  in  her  “ Meta- 
morphofes  Infectorum  Surinamenfium,  &c.”  feveral  were  ex- 
ecuted by  herfelf,  and  file  alfo  fuppiiedthe  deferiptions.  It 
was  published  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1705. 

In  the  fecond  edition,  which  was  publifiied  by  the  phyfi- 
cian  Jean  Marret,  in  the  French  language,  more  plates  and 
explanations  were  added  by  the  author,  who  confecrated  the 
remainder  of  her  days  to  delineations  and  refearches  of  this 
nature. 

Too  far  advanced  in  life  to  venture  on  a fecond  voyage, 
yet  knowing  that  much  had  been  left  unaccompliihed  at  Suri- 
nam, Maria  Sybille  now  formed  the  defign  of  fending  thither 
her  eldelt  daughter,  who  had  accompanied  and  afiifted  her  in 
her  former  voyage.  Jeanne  Helene  cheerfully  undertook 
the  commiifion,  landed  at  Surinam,  painted  with  hereditary 
•{kill  all  the  remaining  iubiefts  of  natural  hiftory  that  {he 
could  find  interefting  in  the  country,  added  her  remarks,  and 
tranfmitted  them  to  Amfterdam  ; but  death  had  now  inter- 
poled  to  prevent  litis  confutnmation  of  the  pleafures  of  Maria 
A a z Sybille. 
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Sybille.  The  fupplement  was  however  publifhed  by  her  fe- 
eond  daughter  Dorothea  Maria,  who  was  born  in  1678,  and 
'herfelf  painted  flowers  and  infe&s  with  great  ability. 

The  curious,  who  would  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
knowledge  and  talent  of  this  extraordinary  artift,  {ho aid  vifit 
the  principal  eabinets  of  Holland.  Yet  in  our  own  nation- 
al collection  at  the  Britifli  mufeum,  are  fome  volumes  of 
her  paintings  on  vellum,  which  are  almoft  daily  turned  over 
with  wonder  by  its  numerous  vifitants. 

John  William  Baur  was  a very  meritorious  painter  and 
engraver  of  landfcape  and  hiftory.  He  was  born  at  Straf- 
bourg  in  the  year  1600,  ftudied  under  Frederic  Brendel,  and 
■afterwards  in  Italy,  where  he  reflded  a coniiderable  tune, 
and  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  duke  at  Bracciano  and 
prince  Guiftiniani.  In  the  year  1637  he  removed  to  Venice, 
and  from  thence  to  Vienna,  and  died  there  three  years  after- 
wards, at  the  age  of  forty. 

The  landfcapes  which  he  painted  with  watercolours  on  vel- 
lum are  particularly  celebrated,  and  he  engraved  a vail  num- 
ber of  plates  from  his  own  defigns,  fome  of  which  are  in  a 
flyle  refembling-  that  of  his  contemporary  Callott,  to  which 
he  affixed  the  cypher  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  third 
plate  of  our  monograms,  &c.  of  the  German  fchool  of  en- 
gravers. 

Melchior  Kuflell  completed  the  volume  of  his  works,  which 
contains  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  engravings,  after  the  death 
«f  Baur,  whofe  “ defigns,”  in  the  language  of  Strutt, 

manifeft  great  marks  of  a fuperior  genius,  but  without 
cultivation.”  The  cypher  with  which  he  ufually  marked  his 
engravings,  of  which  the  following  are  the  names  of  the 
principal,  will  be  found  in  our  plate  of  monograms. 

Portrait  of  Don  Paolo  Geordano  II  ; Orlino,  dmee  de 
Bracciano,  an  oval,  dated  1636,  a rare  print;  a fet  of 
eighteen,  of  the  coflume  of  different  nations  ; a fet  of 
fifteen  of  the  battles  of  various  nations,  entitled  “ Capr'ul  di 
vane  Baittallie,”  in  quarto  ; another  fet  of  fourteen  battles ; 
a fet  of  eight  landfcapes,  and  another  of  four,  entitled  “ The 
Elements.”  A fet  of  twenty  of  a fuperior  chara&er,  of 
the  battles  of  “ La  Guerre  Belgique,”  and 

His  principal-  work,  confiding  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
plates  in  quarto,  from  Ovid’s  metamorphofes,  publifhed  at 
Vienna  in  1641.  Thefe  are  (lightly  etched,  and  finifhed 
with  the  graver.  The  figures  introduced  are  generally  ftnall 
and  incorrect  in  the  drawing,  the  back-grounds  rather  dark, 
and  the  trees  deficient  in  lightnefs  and  freedom.  The  archi- 
tecture, which  Baur  is  fond  of  introducing,  is  well  defigned, 
and  correct  in  the  perfpedtive. 

Hans  or  Jean  Ulric  Franck  was  a native  of  Kaufbeuren, 
an  imperial  city  of  Su  ibia,  born  in  1603,  and  was  particu- 
larly excellent  in  painting  and  etching  fmall  figures.  He 
fettled  at  Aug  (burg,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1680. 

In  conjunction  with  Sufan  Sandrari,  A.  Zelt  and  3. 
Meyer,  Franck  engraved  a fet  of  the  Fountains  in  Rome 
•and  its  environs.  The  beft  of  his  other  engravings  are  four 
combats  in  quarto,  dated  1643.  “ David  and  Abigail,” 

and  “ Alexander  defeating  Darias,”  dated  1644,  and  both 
in  folio. 

Joachim  Sandrart  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in 
the  year  i6c6,  and  began  his  career  of  art  by  Itudying  under 
Theodore  de  Brie  and  Matthew  Merian,  of  whom  we  have 
fpoken.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  on  foot  to  Prague, 
to  vifit  and  obtain  inftruCtion  from  Giles  Sadeler,  after 
which  he  placed  himfelf  under  Gerard  Honthorfl,  of  Utrecht, 
to  learn  the  principles  of  painting,  with  whom  he  travelled 
to  England.  He  afterwards  vifited  Venice,  Bologna, 
Naples,  and  Rome,  and  received  inllrudlions  from  Titian, 
Paul  Veronefe,  Guido,  Guercino,  Pouffin,  and  others  : in 
thort,  if  iultruCtion  and  example  alone  could  have  produed  a 
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great  artift,  Joachim  fhould  have  been  the  firft  of  his  time,. 
He  returned  however  toLIermany,  and  finally  fettled  at  Nu- 
remberg, where  he  eftablifhed  an  academy  of  art,  and  where 
he  died  ten  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Sandrart  was  rather  an  artift  of  acquirement  than  of  genius, 
and  hence  his  works  are  deficient  in  vividnefs  and  warmtlr. 
He  painted  and  engraved  hiftory  and  portrait  ; he  was  alfo  a 
man  of  letters,  and  his  “ Academy  of  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting,”  which  was  firft  publifhed  at  Nuremberg 
in  the  year  1679,  though  prolix,  is  ftill  celebrated  through 
Europe. 

This  book,  which  contains  much  hiftorical  information, 
and  the  biography  of  the  moll  diftinguifhed  artifts,  is  enrich- 
ed with  a confiderable  number  of  engraved  portraits,  befide 
other  prints.  It  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  German  language, 
but  an  edition  in  Latin  was  printed  in  the  year  1683,  and  it 
has  fince  received  various  additions  from  the  fuccefibrs  of 
Joachim  Sandrart. 

His  own  engravings  are  performed  chiefly  with  the  point, 
and  the  beft  of  them  will  probably  be  found  to  be  a half 
length  figure  of  the  goddefs  Flora,  after  Titian  ; an  elderly 
woman  contemplating  a Cupid  in  no  very  delicate  aftion  : 
and  “ The  Death  of  Cleopatra,”  from  his  own  compofltions, 
all  in  quarto. 

Jacques  Sandrart,  the  nephew  of  Joachim,  was  born  at 
Frankfort  in  the  year  1630,  and  died  at  Nuremberg  in 
1708.  He  ftudied  engraving  at  Amfterdam  under  Cornelius 
Dankerts,  and  afterwards  at  Dantzic  under  W.  Hondius. 

He  fettled  finally  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  purfued  his 
art  with  Angular  induftry,  the  number  of  his  portraits  alone 
being  not  fewer  than  four  hundred,  fome  of  them  of  the  folio 
dimenfions,  and  executed  with  the  graver  alone,  in  a clear  and 
neat  flyle,  befide  which  he  publifhed  a number  of  geogra* 
pliical  charts  and  other  engravings. 

His  portraits  are  not  uncommon,  and  among  the  raoft  me- 
ritorious will  be  found  to  be  thofe  of  his  uncle  Joachim 
Sandrart,  a half  length  figure,  inferibed  “ Seculi  Noftri 
Apelles.”  The  bulls  of  Rodolphus  II.,  Ferdinand  II.,  Fer- 
dinand III.,  and  Frederic,  prince  of  Norwegia  and  duke  of 
Slefwic  ; a half  length  of  Hohannes  Michael  Delherrus, 
after  R.  Wernfels ; Ermuth  Sophia,  electoral  princefs 
of  Saxony,  Szc.  Johannes  Paulus  Auer,  painter  of  Nu- 
remberg ; Joachim  Sandrart,  junior,  dated  1688  ; all  in 
folio. 

Jean  Jacques  Sandrart,  the  fon  of  Jacques,  whom  we 
have  juft  difmiffed,  was  born  at  Ratifbon  A.D.  1655,  and 
died  at  Nuremberg  in  1698.  He  ftudied  the  arts  of  defign 
under  his  father  and  his  great  uncle  Joachim  ; his  works 
prove  the  facility  of  his  invention.  He  enriched  the  volumes 
of  Joachim  with  ieveral  tafteful  and  fpirited  etchings,  and 
his  portraits,  which  are  etched*  and  finifhed  afterwards  with 
the  graver,  are  defervedly  held  in  efteem.  His  beft  works 
are,  the  portraits  of  Elizabeth  Henrietta,  princefs  of  Bran- 
denburg, furrounded  by  emblems ; and  Silvius  Jacob  de 
Dunkelmann,  both  in  folio,  after  Adam  le  Clerck  ; “ The 
Holy  Family,”  after  Joachim  Sandrart  ; “ /Eneas  faving 
his  Father  from  the  Flames  of  Troy,”  after  Raphael,  dated 
1682.  “ Marphorius,  or  the  Statue  of  the  Rhine,”  among 

ruined  edifices  ; “ The  Nile”  among  ruined  monuments  of 
antiquity,  all  in  folio,  and  the  latter  pair,  with  many  others 
after  Joachim,  are  introduced  into  his  “ Academy,  &c.” 

Jean  Jacques  alfo  engraved  feveral  plates  of  merit  for  s. 
folio  work,  entitled  “ Suecia  Antiqua  et  Hodierna.” 

Sufan  Marie  Sandrart  was  the  filler  of  Jean  Jacques,  and 
was-born  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1658.  She  ftudied 
under  the  dire&ion  of  her  father,  and  engraved  with  fome 
ability  a confiderable  number  of  plates  of  ornaments. 

Site  engraved  alfo  a Bacchanal,  with  the  infeription  “ Im— 

oxode- 
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Jftftclsratuni  dulce  Amorum  “ The  Affembly  of  Gods  at 
the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche,”  after  Raphael,  arid  thean- 
tique  bas  relief  of  “ The  Aldobrandini  Marriage,”  after  Pietro 
Santo  Rartoli,  for  the  academy  of  Joachim  Sandrart,  all  of 
the  folio  dimenfions. 

Of  Hollar,  who  flourifhed  about  this  time  at  Prague,  we 
have  already  fpoken.  See  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  English 
Engraving. 

That  extraordinary  artift,  Adrian  van  Ollade,  for  an  ac- 
count of  whofe  merits  as  a painter,  fee  the  article  Ostade, 
performed  about  this  time  fome  etchings,  which  are  very 
juftly  admired  for  their  freedom  and  fpirit.  They  are  not 
all  executed  in  the  fame  ftyle,  though  the  fame  mind  be 
every  where  evident.  Some  are  dark  and  coarfe,  and  were 
printed  juft  as  the  aquafortis  left  them,  while  others  are  more 
neatly  executed,  and  appear  to  have  been  fubfequently 
worked  upon  with  the  triangular  point,  as  was  the  cullom 
of  Rembrandt  and  Worlidge.  The  two  marks  with  which 
Oftade  occaiionally  fubferibed  his  etchings,  will  be  found  in 
Our  third  plate  of  the  monograms  of  the  German  fchool. 

The  whole  of  his  etchings  confift  of  at  leaft  fifty-two 
plates  of  various  dimenfions,  all  from  his  own  defigns,  of 
which  the  following  are  perhaps  molt  worthy  of  being  ipe- 
ciiied  : “ Several  Peafants  at  the  Door  of  a Cottage,”  with 
a fair  in  the  back  ground,  a middling-fized  upright.  “ A 
Dutch  Wake,’’  the  fame.  “ Several  Peafants  Fighting 
with  Knives,”  a fmall  plate,  lengthways,  dated  1 658.  “ The 
Cottage  Dinner,”  the  fame,  dated  1653.  All  thefe  are  in 
his  bold  ftyle  of  etching.  Thofe  which  follow  are  fuch  as 
he  ftnifhed  with  more  care.  “ The  Painter,”  with  an  inferip- 
tion  beginning  in  this  manner:  “ Piftor  Apellx,  pingas,” 
and  the  firll  impreffions  of  this  plate  are  with  the  cap  con- 
fiderably  above  the  eyes  of  the  figure  ; in  the  feccnd  im- 
preflions,  the  cap  nearly  touches  the  eyes.  “ A Mounte- 
bank,” a fmall  upright  plate,  arched  at  the  top.  “ The 
Spedfacle  Seller,”  a fmall  upright  plate.  “ A Man,  Wo- 
man, and  Child,  at  the  Door  of  a Cottage,”  a middling- 
Czed  plate,  lengthways,  dated  1652.  Several  peafants,  half 
figures,  at  a window,  one  of  them  is  finging  a ballad,  and 
another  holds  the  candle,  a fmall  upright  plate.  “ A Man 
Leaning  over  a Hatch,  blowing  a Horn,”  the  fame.  “ A 
Cottage  Entertainment,”  with  figures  dancing,  a middling- 
fized  plate,  lengthways. 

The  biographers  of  lieutenant-colonel  de  Siegen,  (an  offi- 
cer in  the  lervice  of  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,)  have  contefted 
with  the  friends  of  prince  Rupert  for  the  honour  of  the  in- 
vention of  jnezzotinto.  The  lieutenant-colonel  was  born  in 
the  year  1620,  and,  according  to  the  baron  Heinnekin,  exe- 
cuted in  that  manner  a portrait  of  the  princefs  Amelia  Eli- 
zabeth of  Heffe  Caffel,  in  1643. 

For  an  account  of  prince  Rupert’s  pretenffons  to  the  dif- 
covery,  fee  the  article  Origin  and  progrefs  of  English  En- 
graving. u An  Holy  Family,”  after  Caracci,  in  folio,  is 
alfo  mentioned  (but  without  a date)  as  a mezzotinta pro- 
duction of  Siegen. 

Jean  Francois  Ermels,  who  poffeffed  confiderable  talents 
in  the  art  of  painting  and  engraving  landfcapes  and  cattle,, 
was  born  in  the  environs  of  Cologne  in  the  year  1621,  and 
died  at  Nuremberg  in  1 693.  He  ftudied  under  J.  Holzmann 
and  Jean  Both,  and  the  following  plates,  confiding  chiefly  of 
landfcape  feenery,  adorned  with  ruined  edifices  and  animals, 
were  etched  by  him  with  great  fpirit  and  freedom.  A pair  of 
upright  landfcapes,  “ A Rocky  Scene,  and  a compofition  of 
Ancient  Architecture,5 ’ in  4L0.  “ A Landfcape,”  in  which 
the  figures  introduced  are  a faun  and  bacchante.  Another, 
with  monuments  of  antiquity..  And  a pair  of  “ Paltoral 


Scenes,”  with  fhepherds,  cattle,  and  ruined  edifices,  all  oF 
the  qto  fize. 

Matthew  Keefell,  or  Kyfell,  was  born  at  Augfburg  in 
1621,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1682.  He  fuccefsfallv  min- 
gled the  work  of  the  graver  with  that  of  the  point,  and  his 
beft  prints,  which  are  named  in  the  following  lift,  poffefs  a 
large  (hare  of  merit.  The  portraits  of  Chriftopher  Benden, 
in  4to.  Carolus  Sulzer.  Adolphus  Zobelius.  Andreas 
Winkler  Johannes  Michael  Dilherrus,  after  Ulricus  Mayr 
(an  highly  finifhed  head  in  an  oCtagon  border).  Leonardus 
Weiffius,  after  Jos.  Werner,  all  in  folio.  A fet  of  forty- 
two  after  Ludovico  Burnacini,  entitled  “ II  Porno  d’oro,” 
and  confiding  of  fcenic  decorations,  &c.  dated  r668,  are 
folio  etchings  : and  the  only  hillorieal  work  from  his  hand', 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  “ The  Virgin  and  Childd* 
apparently  from  a compofition  by  himfelf. 

Melchior  Keefell,  the  brother  of  Matthew,  was  bom  at 
Augfburg  in  the  year  1622,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in- 
1683.  Here  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  but  per- 
fected his  itudies  under  Meriauof  Frankfort,  from  whence, 
after  refiding  fome  few  years,  he  returned  to  Augfburg, 
and  began  to  engrave  the  **  Iconographia,”  of  Wilhelm 
Baur,  a folio  work,  which  confifts  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  prints  of  various  iizes,  confiding  partly  of  the 
“ Life  and  Miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  and  partly  of  views  of 
the  “ Seaports  and  Gardens  of  Italy,”  which  work  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Augfburg,  A.  D.  1682. 

Strutt  fays  of  this  artift,  that  “ there  is  fomethihg  very 
agreeable  in  his  manner  of  engraving,  efpecially  when  he 
confined  himfelf  to  fubjects  where  the  figures  are  fmall,  for 
as  he  drew  but  incorrectly,  his  figures  appear  defective,  as 
they  increafe  in  fize.”  Baur  was  fond  of  ornamenting  the 
back-grounds  of  his  compoiltions  with  fuperb  buildings, 
which  Keefell  has  executed  with  much  fpirit;  his  rocks  alfo, 
and  mountainous  diftances,  have  great  merit  ; but  his  trees 
want  freedom,  lightnefs,  and  characteriftic  determination  of 
their  foliage  ; his  chiarofcuro  is  alfo  fpotty  and  fatiguing  to. 
the  eye,  if  this  be  not  rather  the  fault  of  Baur. 

Melchior  engraved  other  plates  befide  thofe  for  the  Ico- 
nographia of  Baur,  of  which  the  principal  are,  “ The  Hif- 
tory  of  Ulyffes,”  from  Theodore  van  Talden  ; fome  antique 
ftatues,  executed  entirely  with  the  graver  ; and  the  portraits 
of  Sebaftianus  Kirchmajerus,  public  profeffor  at  Ratifbon*. 
after  Benj.  Block,  in  qto.  ; Johannes  Hozius  ; Maximilia- 
nus  Curz,  dated  1658  ; and  Antonius  Schottius,  dated. 
1680,  all  of  the  folio  fize. 

Jeanne  Sibelle  Keefell,  born  at  Augfburg  in  the  year 
1646,  was  the  third  daughter  of  Melchior,  married  Jean 
Ulrich  Kraus,  engraved,  among  other  plates,  a fet  of  four,, 
of  the  Satyr  and  Villagers,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Pallas,, 
after  Elfhiemer,  and  died  in  her  native  city  in  1717. 

Jonas  Umbach  was  alfo  of  Augfburg,  born  in  the 
year  1624,  and  merits  an  high  rank  among  the  artifts  of' 
Germany.  His  prints  confift  chiefly  of  etchings  after  his 
own  defigns,  executed  with  fpirit  and  an  appearance  of  faci- 
lity. He  engraved  one  hundred  and  eleven  plates,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  fubjeCis  of  the  principal,  and  died  in 
his  native  city  about  the  commencement  of  the  feventeenth. 
century.  “ A Madonna  and  Child..”  “ An  Holy  Fa- 
mily.” “ A Penitent  Magdalen,”  and  “ St.  Peter,”  all  of 
fmall  dimenfions.  Fonr  plates  from  “ The  Parable  of  the. 
Good  Samaritan.”  Four  ditto  of  “ Infantile  Sports.”  A 
pair  of  “ Triumphs  of  Marine  Deities.”  “ A Family  of 
Satyrs,”  all  of  fmall  fizes  ; and  a fet  of  four  la.nd- 
fcapes,  adorned  with  rains  of  ancient  monuments  and. 
paltoral  figures,  dated  167,8,  in  4to,  highly  elteerr.ed  en- 
gravings^ 

Lingel 
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Lingelbach,  Backhuyfen,  and  Jean  Henry  Roos,alfo  per- 
formed  fome  meritorious  etchings  in  Germany  about  tnis 
time.  The  animals  ol  the  latter  are  much  celebrated,  and 
among  his  bell  plates  may  be  reckoned  a fet  of  twelve,  of 
‘f  Domeftic  Animals,’’  in  4to.  A pair  of  “ Grand  Land- 
fcapes,”  adorned  with  cattle  and  ruined  buildings,  and  “ Un 
Berger  endormi  au  pied,  See.’’  He  was  born  at  Otterdorf, 
in  the  Palatinate,  iu  163 1,  and  died  at  Frankfort  in  1 68 1,  and 
his  matters  were  Julian  Jardeyn,  and  Adrian  de  Bie. 

The  family  of  the  Wolfgangs  contributed  but  little  to 
the  advancement  of  engraving : we  therefore  pais  them  briefly. 
George  Andrea  Wolfgang  was  originally  a goldfmith  and 
engraver  on  the  precious  metals,  but  afterwards  studied^  en- 
graving on  copper  under  Matthew  lieefell,  and  feraped  fome 
few  mezzotintos.  He  was  born  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony, 
A.  D.  1631,  and  died  at  Augfourg  in  1716.  The  belt 
engravings  of  G org  ; Andrea  are  the  portraits  of  George 
Frederic,  mary-ave  of  Brandenberg,  after  C.  Zierl,  in  folio, 
and  Pierre  Muller,  Juriconfulti,  in  4to.  And,  in  hiftory, 
« A Grand  Sacrifice  to  Diana,”  after  A.Schoenfeld,  and 
,c  Saul  confulting  the  Ghoft  of  Samuel,  ’ after  Jof.  Werner, 
both  of  the  folio  fize. 

Andrea  Matthew,  the  fon  of  George  Andrea  Wolfgang, 
was  born  at  Augfburg  in  the  year  1662,  and  died  in  the  fame 
city  in  1735.  He  ftudied  the  elements  of  defign  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  ; but  embarking  for  England  with  his 
brother,  prefumptively  at  fome  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  they  were  intercepted  by  an  Algerine  corfair,  and  car- 
ried into  captivity.  On  their  liberation,  which  was  in  conie- 
quence  of  a ranfom  paid  by  their  father,  they  both  returned 
to  Augttmrg,  where  Andre  Matthew  fettled,  and  began  to 
engrave  portraits  : he  alfo  engraved  a print  of  “ The  Court 
of  Algiers,’’  in  which  he  has  reprefented  himfelf  as  a (lave. 

FFs  belt  portraits  are  thofe  ol  George  Andre,  his  father, 
and  Nicolaus  Nuremberger,  both  in  4to.,  and  in  folio,  John 
George Buttner,  bifhop  of  Frankfort,  and  Chriftopher  Rad. 
In  mezzotinto  he  lias  engraven  Charles  VI.,  king  ol  the 
Romans.  But,  perhaps,  his  verybeft  performance  is  a por- 
trait of  the  margrave  of  Anfpach. 

His  younger  brother,  Jean  George  Wolfgang,  was  born 
in  1664,  received  the  fame  inftrudtions  as  Andrea  Matthien, 
and  foon  after  their  releafe  from  captivity  travelled  to  Berlin, 
and  in  1704  became  engraver  to  the  court.  He  engraved 
and  publifhed  there  a great  number  of  portraits,  among 
which  that  of  the  elector  Frederick  William,  after  Jacobi’s 
equeftrian  ftatue  in  bronze,  is  defervedly  held  in  moll  efteem, 
though,  in  molt  of  his  portraits,  the  flelh  is1  executed  with 
delicacy,  and  Jean  George  is,  on  the  whole,  as  an  artitt,  the 
flower  of  the  Wolfgang  family.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  the 
year  1704. 

Guftavus  Andrea  Wolfgang  was  the  fon  of  Andrea 
Matthien.  He  was  born  at  ruigftuirg  in  the  year  1692, 
and,  after  ftudying  portrait  engraving  and  miniature  painting 
under  his  father  for  a time,  followed  his  uncle  to  Berlin, 
•where  he  remained  for  many  years,  but  returned  finally  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1766. 

His  bell  portraits,  of  which  the  flelh  is  engraved  chiefly 
in  dots,  are  thofe  of  M.  Francois  Reyter,  admiral  pour 
1’Armee  navale  Angloife  en  Afrique.  Wolfgangus  Jacobus 
Sulzer,  Reipublicas  Augullana;  Decemvir,  alter  G.  Eichler, 
and  Carl.  Freyher  von  Stien  ; in  frnall  folio. 

■ Jean  Jacques  Thurneifen,  or  Thourneyfen,  was  born  in 
the  year  1636  at  Bade,  in  Switzerland,  and  died  in  the  fame 
city  in  1718.  Aifter  having  learned  to  draw  in  his  own 
country,  he  went  to  Stralbourg  to  ifudy  engraving  under 
Pierre  Aubry,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  and 
removed  fucceilively  to  Lyons,  and  to  the  court  of  Turin. 


In  1695,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  accompanied  by  his  fons ; 
and  his  great  merit,  which  was  called  by  his  rivals  his 
fuperior  fortune,  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  the 
emperor  Leopold.  He  was  now  the  objedt  of  envy  to  the 
artifts  of  Augttmrg,  where  he  continued  to  relide  for 
fome  years  ; but  as  age  approached,  lie  wiflied  to  fee  again  his 
native  land,  and  departed  for  Balle  in  the  year  1699, 
where,  as  we  have  already  faid,  he  finilhed  his  career. 

Thourneyfen  was  a man  of  a rotruft  frame,  vigorous 
mental  powers,  and  extreme  profefiional  afiiduity.  His  mo- 
nogram will  be  found  in  our  third  plate  of  thofe  of  the  Ger- 
man fchool.  Among  the  engravings  he  performed,  thofe 
which  are  executed  with  a Angle  llroke  or  fpiral,  in  imita- 
tion of  Mellan,  have  been  molt  admired,  though,  perhaps, 
not  moil  jultly.  He  alfo  occafionally  imitated  the  fquare 
crolttngs  of  F.  de  Poilly.  1 

His  fon,  Jean  Jacques  the  younger,  worked  in  imitation 
of  his  father,  but  was  lefs  fuccefsful.  The  bell  engravings 
by  Thourneyfen  the  elder  are,  the  portraits  of  Laurentius 
Scotus,  after  Luc  Damaret,  dated  1661.  Francois  Tur- 
retein,  after  P.  Hand.  Petrus  Werenleliius,  profelfor  in 
the  academy  of  Bafle,  after  L.  F.  Wetttein,  engraved  of 
the  folio  fize,  (by  the  Thourneyfens,  father  and  fon,)  in 
1702. 

Of  his  hiftorical  works,  our  allotted  fpace  only  allows 
us  to  mention  “ The  Virgin  Mary,  Infant  Chrift, 
and  St.  John,”  in  a circle,  after  Carl.  Dauphin,  a folio 
plate,  engraved  in  the  falhionable  ttyle  of  Mellan.  “ An 
Infant  Clirill,’’  after  Blanchet,  in  410.  “ La  Bilancia  Politica 
del  Boccalmi.”  Two  large  folio  plates  of  “ Grand  Thefes 
in  Philofophy,”  in  which  whole  length  portraits  of  the 
princes  palatine  of  Neubourg  are  introduced,  and  the 
itatues  of  Laocoon,  Antinous,  and  Latona,  in  the  ttyle  of 
Mellan,  for  Sandrart’s  academy. 

Frai^ois  Ertinger  was  born  at  Wyl,  in  Suabia,  A.  D. 
1640,  travelled  to  Italy  for  improvement,  but  died  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1700.  As  an  engraver,  neither  his  judgment 
nor  his  tafte  ranks  very  high;  but  the  following  lilt  of  his 
bell  works  will  (hew  that  the  fubjedts  of  his  prints  at  lealt 
were  fometimes  wifely  chofen. 

A fet  of  eight  plates,  after  Rubens,  from  the  Hiftory 
of  Achilles.  “ The  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,”  a large 
folio,  after  Raymond  le  Fagi  A fet  of  ten,  from  the 
fame  matter  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Counts  of  Thouloufe. 
A large  folio,  of  a Bacchanalian  fubjedt  after  N.  Pouflin  ; 
and  the  portraits  of  Nicholas  Machiavcl  of  Florence,  the 
celebrated  political  philofopher,  in  8vo.  Gabriel  de 
Pinaco,  Jureconfulti ; and  Jean  Ferdinand  de  Beughem, 
bifhop  of  Anvers,  after  F.  de  Cock  ; both  in  folio. 

Gerard  Lairefle  was  born  at  Liege  in  the  year  1640,  and 
died  at  Amfterdam  in  1711.  He  was  in  Hr  lifted  by  his 
father,  Regnier,  in  the  rudiments  of  art.  For  an  account 
of  his  merit  as  a painter,  fee  the  article  Lairesse.  He 
etched  a vaft  number  of  plates,  from  his  own  cOmpofitions 
with  great  freedom,  and  the  fearlefs  hand  of  a painter  who 
has  other  objedts  in  view  than  the  graces  or  blandifhments 
of  manual  execution.  His  chiarofcuro  is  broad  and  power- 
ful, and  fo  contrived  as  to  condudt  the  eye  of  a fpedlator  at 
once  to  the  principal  objedts  in  the  compofition. 

The  major  part  of  lus  defigns  were  engraven  by  himfelf, 
and,  as  Bafan  obferves,  are  highly  etteemed  by  connoifleurs, 
and  exceedingly  ufeful  to  fludents  in  art. 

The  portrait  of  Lairefle,  in  folio,  furrounded  by  emble- 
matical ornaments,  has  been  engraven  by  N.  Viflcher. 

The  molt  elteemed  of  his  own  engravings  arc,  “ The 
Sin  of  our  firft  Parents,”  and  “ Adam  and  Eve  expelled 
from  Paradife,”  a pair  in  folio.  A rich  compofition  of 

“ Jofeph 
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« Jofeph  and  his  Brethren,”  and  another  from  the  Hiftory 
of  Solomon,  both  in  large  folio.  “ The  Incredulity  of 
St.  Thomas and  another  in  folio,  from  the  Life  cf 
Chrift,  infcribcd  “ Sapientia  unigena  Dei  Maximi.”  “ St. 
Therefa  in  Extafy,”  a large  folio.  “ The  parting  of 
HeClor  and  Andromache,”  in  folio.  A rich  compofitiou 
of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  the  motto  “ quam 
Mars  nunquam,  vicit  Venus.”  A march  of  Amazons, 
infcribed  “ Virtus  viri  computa  aftionibus  probis.”  A grand 
Bacchanalian  fubje'tt.  <c  Venus  lamenting  Adonis.”  A 
fet  of  four  plates  of  the  feafons.  “ Diana  and  Endymion.” 
“ Bacchus  Silenus  and  Nymphs all  of  the  folio  dimen- 
fions  : and  three  large  allegorical  fubjefts,  in  compliment 
to  the  prince  of  Orange. 

The  prints  of  Lairelfe  are  generally  infcribed  with  one 
or  other  of  the  four  monograms  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
our  third  plate  of  thofe  of  the  German  engravers. 

Samuel  Bottschild  was  born  at  Sangerhaufen,  in  Thu- 
ringia, A.  D.  164.0,  and  died  at  Drefden  in  1707.  He  was 
an  art  ill  of  taile  ; and,  being  poffefled  of  elevated  habits  of 
thinking  on  profefiional  fubjedls,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Drefden  academy,  and  in'fpedtor  of  the  eledloral 
g dlery.  His  excellence  in  Irefco  painting  is  attei'led  by  his 
picture  of  “ The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,”  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Halberltadt,  and  by  feveral  paintings  which 
adorn  the  caftle  gardens  near  Drefden  ; and  his  etchings  are 
performed  with  much  picturefque  freedom : the  general 
charafter  of  his  art  partaking  much  more  of  the  grand  than 
the  graceful.  His  principal  engravings  are,  “ The  Army 
of  Sennacherib  defeated  by  the  exterminating  Angel,”  in 
folio.  A fet  of  four,  entitled  “ Le  Don  de  l’Entendement 

Le  Don  de  la  Science  ;”  “ Le  Don  de  la  Sageffe  ;” 
“ Le  Don  de  la  Force,”  in  4to.  A fet  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  dav,  with  Latin  inferiptions.  A pair  of  emblema- 
tical iubjecls,  intitled  “ L’Efperance  et  la  Patience  ;”  “ La 
Foi  et  la  Charite,”  ovals,  in  410.  “ Ulyffes  and  Epius,” 

and  a fubjeft  from  the  Life  of  Hercules,  both  of  the  folio  fize. 

Elias  Hain  zelmann  was  born  at  Augfburg  in  the  year 
1640,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1693.  He  ftudied  en- 
graving at  Paris  in  the  fchool  of  Francois  de  Poilly,  whole 
ltyle  of  manual  execution  he  imitated  with  great  fuccefs  ; 
and  Strutt  has  well  obferved,  that  had  his  drawing  been 
equally  correct,  his  works  would  have  ranked  with  thofe  of 
the  greatell  mailers.  They  po fiefs,  however,  efpecially  his 
portraits,  a coniiderable  fltare  of  merit. 

From  Hainzebmann’s  hiftorical  works,  the  following  will 
probably  be  found  molt  worthy  of  feleetion : “ The 

Silence,”  after  Annibal  Caracci  ; fo  called,  becaufe,  while  the 
Infant  Chriil  is  deeping,  the  Madonna  holds  up  her  finger  to 
St.  John,  as  he  approaches,  to  prevent  his  diiturbing  the  Sa- 
viour. This  picture  has  fince  been  engraved  by  others,  but 
particularly  by  Bartolozzi  in  a very-  fuperior  ftyle.  A large 
upright  plate  of  an  Holy  Family,  after  Sebaltian  Bourdon  ; 
and  two  others  lengthways,  of  the  fame  fubjedl,  from  the  fame 
painter, in  one  of  which  the  infant  St.John  prefects  a lamb,  and 
in  the  other  an  apple,  to  Jefus  Chriil.  St.  Francis,  after Domi- 
nichino.  “ The  noli  me  tangere,”  or  Chriil  in  the  garden, 
approached  by  Mary  Magdalen,  after  Albano.  “ The 
Madonna  and"  Child,”  after  Raphael.  Jefus  Amabilis  ; 
Mater  Amabilis;  St.  Regard  ; all  of  the  folio  fize. 

His  bell  portraits  are  thofe  of  Francis  Zavier,  of  the 
fraternity  of  Jefuits ; George  Philip  Rifs,  after  Ulric 
Mayr  ; Marcus  Haberns,  and  Juliana  Benedidta  Winklerin, 
alter  the  fame.  David  Thoman  ab  Hagelllein,  after  de 
Neve.  Agnes  van  Schoenberg;  Godfreed  Eggerus  ; Ga- 
briel Wilier  ; John  Jacob  Haller,  after  D.  Savoy,  all  in 
folio,  and  Johan  Chiiltoph.  ab  Adelmannsfelden,  after 


C.  C.  Kretzfchmann,  in  very  large  folio  ; the  head,  tke 
fize  of  real  life. 

Jean  Ulric  Kraus,  or  KraulTen,  was  born  at  Augfburg 
A.D.  1645,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1719.  He  was  the 
difciple  ol  Melchior  Kuffell,  and  married  Jean  Sybille  his 
daughter,  and  became  a clofe  imitator  of  the  works  of  his 
contemporary  Le  Clerci  But  all  followers  are  neceffarily 
behind.  Though  Kraus  copied  Le  Clerc’s  life  of  Chrift, 
(which  coniifto  of  fixty  lubjecls)  it  is  fufficiently  obvious  that 
they  are  but  copies. 

His  engravings  are  numerous,  chiefly  from  his  own  com- 
pofitions,  and  the  fubjeFts  of  them,  for  the  moll  part,  views 
of  buildings,  or  taken  irom  the  Old  and  New  Tellaments.  Jn 
imitation  of  his  model  Le  Clerc,  he  generally  introduced  a 
vail  multitude  of  figures  into  his  compofitions,  but  they  are 
lefs  graceful,  and  far  iefs  well  drawn.  He  frequently  en- 
riched his  back  grounds  with  architecture,  which  he  appears 
to  have  well  underltood,  and  his  chiarofcuro  is  often  judi- 
cioufiy  difpofed,  and  his  general  effects  good. 

The  cypher  with  which  Kraus  ufually  marked  his  prints 
will  be  found  in  our  third  plate  of  German  monograms,  and 
the  lilt  of  his  principal  works  is  as  follows  : a let  of  fixty 
fubjedls  copied  from  Le  Clerc’s  life  of  Chrift,  on  (mail  folio 
plates,  two  fubjedts  on  each,  printed  at  Augfburg  1 705.  The 
hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellaments,  in  qto.  containing 
fourfmall  fubjects  on  each  plate,  and  apparently  defigned  to 
be  bound  in  Bvo.  fo  as  to  have  two  fubjedts  only  on  a leaf. 
The  number  of  leaves  would  then  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  and  they  are  fo  numbered.  The  four 
feafons,  and  the  four  elements,  defigned  for  the  royal  ta- 
pellries.  A fet  of  twelve  interefting  views  of  the  city  of 
Nuremberg,  after  Andrea  Graf,  in  folio,  and  a very  large 
and  capital  view  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  after  the 
lame  mailer. 

Carl  Guftave  d’Amling,  or  ab  Ambling,  was  born  at  Nu- 
remberg A.D.  1651,  and  died  at  Munich  in  the  year  1702. 
He  ftudied  under  F.  de  Poilly  at  Paris,  and  imitated  his 
llyle,  but  with  no  very  great  luccefs.  He  was  a painter  as 
well  as  an  engraver,  but  was  chiefly  engaged  in  engraving 
portraits.  When  he  attempted  hiftory,  neither  his  drawing 
of  die  naked,  nor  the  exprelfion  of  his  heads  is  correct,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  his  prints  is  cold  and  metallic. 

Yet  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  llrong,  and  Amling,  notwithstanding  thefe  defedls,  ob- 
tained court  patronage,  and  became  engraver  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria. 

Of  his  numerous  portraits,  we  lhall  only  mention  thofe 
or  Maximilian  Emanuel,  electoral  prince  ol  Bavaria,  after  T. 
Macolinus  Malleus,  dated  1670,3  rare  print.  Maximilian 
Emanuel,  eledtor  of  Bavaria,  after  J.  B.  Champagne,  both  in 
folio,  and  the  latter  elleemed  one  of  his  very  bell  per- 
formances. An  equeftrian  llatue,  alfo  of  his  patron,  and 
Henrietta  Maria  Adelaide,  duchefs  of  Bavaria,  after  Dela- 
monce,  dated  1675,  L an  ovak  and  alfo  of  folio  dimenfions. 

Of  his  hiftorical  works  the  principal  are,  a fet  of  thirteen 
plates  of  different  fizes,  of  thehillories  of  the  emperor  Otho 
and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  from  the  tapellries  in  the  caftle  of 
Munich,  which  were  executed  after  P.  Candido.  Another 
fet  of  nine  in  folio,  from  the  fame  tapellries,  reprefenting 
perfonifications  of  the  months  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, the  four  Seatons,  Morning,  and  Night. 

The  family  of  Meyer  flourifhed  as  artills,  and  chiefly  as 
engravers,  through  two  centuries.  Joachim  was  born  at 
Stralburg  early  in  the  fixteenth,  and  diftinguilhed  bimfelf 
by  engraving  a fet  of  fixty-two  prints  of  combats  with  the 
fword. 

Andrea  was  a native  of  Zurich,  and  engraved  feveral  views 
V of. 
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«f  towns,  to  which  he  affixed  one  or  the  other  of  the  Angular 
monograms  which  will  be  found  in  our  third  plate  of  thofe 
of  the  German  fchool  of  engravers. 

Dirick  was  born  in  the  fame  city,  and  of  the  fame  family, 
in  the  year  1571,  and  his  principal  work  of  engravings  is  a 
fet  of  portraits  of  the  illuftrious  perfons  of  Switzerland. 

Rodolph,  and  Conrad,  Meyer  were  the  fons  of  Dirick, 
The  engravings  of  the  former  are  chiefly  portraits,  with 
Tome  few  emblematical  prints  : he  was  tolerably  fuccefsful, 
and  marked  his  prints  as  may  be  feen  in  our  plate  of  German 
monograms.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1605,  and  lived  only 
to  the  age  of  thirty -three. 

His  younger  brother  Conrad  was  born  in  the  year  1 6 1 8,  and 
•died  at  Zurich,  the  city  of  his  nativity, in  1689.  He  produced 
a coniiderable  number  of  prints  which  were  chiefly  from  his 
own  defigns,  among  which  are  the  cuts  for  an  edition  of 
Erafmus’s  Praife  of  Folly.  A fet  of  five,  which  are  termed  a 
comparifon  of  theprefent  times  with  thofe  of  Noah  and  Lot. 
*‘The  Deluge;”  “ The  Laft  Judgment,”  and  “Memento 
Mori.”  A fet  of  fifteen  for  the  Mirror  of  Chrif- 
tians.  A fet  of  cuts  for  a dance  of  Death,  partly  invented 
"by  himfelf,  and  partly  by  his  brother  Rodolph.  And 
feveral  fets  of  portraits  of  the  burgomafters,  reformers,  and 
artifts  of  Zurich. 

Jean  Meyer  refided  about  the  fame  time,  or  a little  earlier, 
at  Nuremberg,  but  is  prefumed  by  Strutt  to  have  been  ot 
•the  fame  family  as  the  preceding.  He  etched,  among  other 
plates,  a fet  of  battles  in  a flight  but  fpirited  ftyle,  from  his 
own  compofitions. 

Felix  Meyer  was  more  celebrated.  He  was  born  at 
Winterhour,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1653,  and  died  at 
"Weyden  in  1713;  his  genius  developed  itfelf  at  Nuremberg, 
whillt  itudying  under  F.  Ermels,  a celebrated  painter  of  land- 
fcapc,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  ftudy  of  nature 
His  etchings  are  defervedly  held  in  efteem  among  connoif- 
feurs,  for  the  freedom  and  intelligence  which  they  difplay, 
combined  with  effective  chiarofcuro.  The  mod  important 
of  thefe  are,  a fet  of  twelve,  ornamented  with  ruined  edifices 
and  rocks,  &c.  Another  fet  of  four  of  the  fcenery  of  Swit- 
zerland, with  ancient  monuments  and  figures,  dated  1701- 
Another  fet  of  four  of  the  fame  kind  of  fubjeCts,  and  an- 
other fet  of  the  fame  number,  of  a more  wild,  mountainous, 
and  rocky  character,  all  of  the  4to.  dimenfions. 

Joachim  Francois  Beifch,  or  Beich,  was  born  at  Munich 
in  the  year  1665,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1748.  He 
ftudied  the  principles  of  defign  under  his  father,  who  was  a 
painter  of  Ravenfburg,  but  domiciliated  at  Munich.  They 
'both  painted  landfcape  and  battles,  and  Joachim  travelled  to 
Italy  for  improvement,  where  he  refided  for  feveral  years, 
^contemplating  the  fcenery  of  that  claffical  landfcape  country, 
and  the  works  of  Gafpar  Pouffin  and  Salvator  Rofa. 

On  his  return  to  Munich,  he  took  up  the  etching  point  with 
Tuccefs,  and  produced  ieveral  fets  of  plates  of  landfcape  fee- 
nery  in  a grand  taile,  among  which  the  principal  are,  a fet  of 
eight  mountainous  landfcapes  from  his  own  compofitions,  in 
4to.  Another  fet  of  fix.  Another  fet  of  fix  with  rocks, 
cataracts,  and  banditti,  in  the  ftyle  of  Salvator  Rofa,  of  the 
folio-  fixe. 

George  Philip  Rngendas  of  Augiburg  was  born  in  the 
year  1666.  He  learned  drawing  of  Ifaac  Fifcher,  but 
afterwards  ftudied  with  more  advantage  from  the  works  of 
Pietro  Tempefta,  and  Bourgognione.  He  travelled  to 
Vienna,  from  thence  to  Venice,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  a long  time,  and  revifited  Augiburg  in 
the  year  1695.  At  this  time  the  war  of  the  Spanilh  fuc- 
ceffion  was  raging  in  Germany,  and  our  artift  had  oppor- 
X unity  to  contemplate  its  effeCts,  and  draw  battles,  flurnufkes, 
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and  fieges,  from  nature.  Among  thefe  the  bombardment  an  J 
taking  of  his  native  city  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  formed 
an  interefting  fubjedt  for  his  pencil  and  etching  needle,  and 
he  publifhed  in  fix  prints,  their  military  operations  in  that 
neighbourhood  during  the  years  1703  and  1704. 

Rugendas  defervedly  holds  a diftinguifhed  rank  among 
battle  painters.  His  defigns  are  at  once  bold  and  correCt, 
his  compofition  orderly,  his  pencil  facile,  and  his  colouring 
performed  on  principle  ; above  all,  the  varied  attitudes  and 
graces  of  his  cavalry  are  juftly  admired. 

Befides  the  piCt ures  from  his  hand,  which  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  galleries  and  cabinets  of  Germany,  Rugendao 
has  performed  a coniiderable  number  of  etchings  and  plates 
in  mezzotinto,  of  which  the  fubjeCts  are  chiefly  hunting  and 
battles  ; fome  by  himfelf,  and  others  in  conjunction  with  his 
fons,  of  whom  he  had  three  that  were  educated  to  the  arts. 

We  begin  our  lift  with  a felection  from  his  etchings  : a fet 
of  fix  of  “ Capricci  de  Georgio  Filippo  Rugendas,”  dated 
1698.  Three  fets  of  “ Cavaliers  Marching,  in  Action,  8c a.” 
confiding  of  twenty-two  plates,  in  8vo.  A fet  of  fix  very 
capital  etchings,  in  folio,  of  “ Les  Operations  militaires  des 
Francois  et  des  Bavarois  a Auglbourg  et  a fes  Environs,” 
dated  1704. 

His  bed  mezzotintos  are,  “ A Colonel  of  Huflars  on 
Horfeback.”  A fet  of  four,  of  “ Combats  between  Hun- 

farian  and  Pruffian  Hulfars.”  A fet  of  four,  “ Hunting 
ieces.”  A fet  of  four,  “ Battles,  &c.  in  the  Turkilh 
Campaign.’’  Another  fet  of  fix,  entitled  “ Les  Operations 
et  les  Occupations  militaires,”  &c.  all  in  folio. 

The  following  were  produced  in  conjunction  with  his  fons: 
A pair  of  “ Mountainous  Landfcapes,”  in  4to.  A pair  of 
“ Combats  between  Cavalry.”  A fet  of  four,  of  “ Marches 
and  Halts.”  Another  fet  of  four,  of  “ Camps  and  Skir- 
mifhes,”  all  in  4to.  A fet  of  fix,  of  “ The  Amufements 
of  the  Camp.”  Two  fets  of  Battles,  confiding  of  fix 
in  each.  A fet  eight,  of  “ Marcher,  Halts,  and  Combats 
of  Cavalry,”  all  in  folio  ; and  a fet  of  twenty  of  various 
military  fubjeCts,  in  4to. 

Jaques  Chriftophe  le  Blond,  or  Blon,  an  engraver  in  mez- 
zotinto, was  born  at  Frankfort  in  1670.  He  travelled  ta 
Rome  in  the  year  1696,  in  the  fuite  of  the  imperial  ambaf- 
fador,  where  he  ftudied  painting  under  Carlo  Maratti,  but 
his  genius  being  of  a mechanical  turn,  he  entered  with 
warmth  into  various  fpeculations  : at  length  he  learned  to 
ferape  mezzotinto,  and  difeovered  a method  of  printing  mez- 
zotinto plates  in  colours.  The  Dutch  painter  Overbeek  per- 
fuaded  him  to  bring  his  new  difeovery  to  Amfterdam,  from 
whence  he  emigrated  to  England. 

Eagerly  bent  on  the  execution  of  his  new  projeCt,  he  ex- 
ecuted in  London  feveral  large  plates  in  mezzotinto,  from 
pictures  by  the  greateft  mafters,  and  difpofed  of  the  prints 
by  lottery  : but  thofe  who  obtained  the  prizes  appear  not 
to  have  held  them  in  any  very  great  eftimation.  He  made 
known  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  and  printed  thefe 
plates,,  in  a book  entitled  “ Coloritto,  or  the  Harmony  of 
Colours  in  Painting,  reduced  to  mechanical  praCtice,  under 
eafy  precepts  and  infallible  rules,”  which  were  printed  both 
in  Engliih  and  French  : but  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  failure  of  infallible  pretenfions,  and  the  fpirit  of  fine  art 
has  always  evaporated  in  the  various  attempts  to  reduce 
it  to  mechanical  practice.  Le  Blond’s  project  did  not  fuc- 
ceed. 

He  afterward  fet  on  foot  a fcheme  for  copying  the  Car- 
toons of  Raphael  in  tapeftry,  and  made  drawings  for  that 
purpofe  ; but  though  money  was  fubferibed,  houfes  built, 
and  looms  ereCted  at  the  Mulberry-ground,  near  Chclfea, 
this  projeCt  alfo  failed,  and  poor  le  Blond,  to  the  in»  fmall 
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diffatisfa&iort  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  with  him,  was 
obliged  to  difappear.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1 740, 
in  an  hofpital. 

The  mezzotintos  which  he  produced  are  not  without  a confi- 
derable  lhare  of  merit  ; but  in  his  colouring  procefs  he  was  not 
always  equally  fuccefsful.  The  prefent  writer  has  feen  fome, 
which,  in  refpeft  of  colouring,  may  be  called  good,  and  others 
which  can  fcarcely  be  efteemed  as  any  thing  better  than  bad. 
His  colours  are  rarely  vivid  anj  frelh,  but  frequently  flat  and 
dirty,  and  his  drawing  of  the  naked  is  incorrect,  efpecially 
in  the  extremities  of  his  figures.  On  the  whole,  his  portraits 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  his  bell  performances,  of  which 
the  principal,  are  thofe  of  king  George  II.  in  large  folio, 
the  lize  of  life  : his  queen,  as  a companion  print.  The  three 
children  of  king  Charles  I.  after  Vandyck,  in  large  folio. 
Carondolet,  after  Raphael.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  after 
Vandyck.  And  a noble  Venetian,  with  a pointed  beard, 
after  Titian,  all  in  very  large  folio,  the  fize  of  life. 

The  bed  of  his  hillorical  works  are,  “ St.  Agnes  and  St. 
Cecilia,”  after  Dominichino.  “ A Repofe  during  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  and  a “ Venus  Couchant,”  both  after 
Titian.  “ The  Triumph  of  Galatea,”  after  Carlo  Maratti. 
“ Cupid  fafhioning  his  Bow,”  after  Corregio.  “ The  Cha- 
rity of  Jofeph,”  after  C.  Cignani.  “ Chrift  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,”  after  Caracchi.  “ Chrift  Entombed,”  after 
Titian.  And  an  anonymous,  but  very  fine  “ Magdalen,” 
all  of  the  folio  fize. 

Martin  Bernigeroth  was  born  at  Ramellhurg  in  the  year 
1670,  and  died  at  Leipfick  in  1733.  He  produced  a num- 
ber of  portraits  which  is  furpriiing,  and  which  were  collect- 
ed in  nine  port-folios  in  the  ducal  cabinet  at  Drefden,  many 
of  them  being  of  folio  dimenfions.  Yet  Bernigeroth  does 
not  rife  above  mediocrity  as  an  engraver. 

Jean  Martin  Bernigeroth  was  the  fon  and  pupil  of  Martin. 
He  was  born  at  Leipfick  in  the  year  1713,  and  died  in  the 
fame  city  in  1767.  He  poffeffed  about  the  fame  portion  of 
talent  with  his  father  ; his  bell  work  being  a portrait  of  Jean 
Adolphus,  duke  of  Saxe  Weiffenfeld,  in  folio,  dated  1745, 
which  fcarcely  riles  above  mediocrity. 

Antoine  Balthafar  Koenig  was  born  at  Berlin  in  the  year 
1676,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  fome  time  about  1 740.  His 
prints,  of  which  the  following  portraits  are  thofe  which  are 
held  in  mod  efteem.  are  not  without  a certain  portion  of 
merit.  Frederick  William,  king  of  Pruffia,  after  Weide- 
mann.  Frederick  baron  de  Derfflinger,  general  of  Pruffian 
cavalry.  Charles  Gottfried  Schrader,  aulic  counfeller  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia.  Alexander  Hermann,  Cointe  de  Wartenfle- 
ben,  after  Ant.  Pefne,  dated  1716.  And  the  monument  of 
Schrader,  with  a Latin  infcription. 

Chrillian  Albert  Wortmann  was  borm  in  Pomerania  fome 
time  about  1680.  He  went  very  young  to  Berlin,  where 
he  ftudied  engraving  under  Wolfgang,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  was  fummoned  to  Cafiel,  where  he  became  en- 
graver to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe.  From  Caffel  he  went  to 
Drefden,  where  he  engraved  feveral  portraits,  and  among  the 
reft  his  celebrated  head  of  Chrillian  Frederick  Boetius.  In 
the  year  1727,  Wortmann  was  called  to  the  court  of  Peters- 
burg, but  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  have  not  been  re- 

His  principal  engravings  are  the  portraits  of  Erneft  Louis, 
landgrave  of  Heffe  Darmlladt.  Chrillian  Frederick  Boe- 
tius. Joachimus  Julius  Breithaupt,  doftor  in  theology,  after 
J.  A.  Rudiger.  Johan  Samuel  Drobifch.  Hermann  Joa- 
chim Hahn.°  Anna,  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  after  L.  Cavavac. 

Alexis,  fon  of  Peter  I.  . 

In  an  age  and  country  of  low  take,  an  indifferent  painter 
or  engraver  of  portraits  will  find  encouragement,  though  an 
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artift  of  no  other  defeription  could  find  fubfiflence.  Among 
the  petty  courts  of  the  German  electors,  there  was  probably 
at.  this  time  very  little  tafte,  yet  obfervation  enough  to  dis- 
criminate between  two  or  more  fet  of  features  ; and  perfonal 
vanity  and  courtly  pomp  enough,  to  catch  at  the  means  of 
attaining  a certain  fpecies  of  perifhable  popularity. 

We  have  paffed  lightly  over  engravers  of  this  inferior  de- 
feription, and  fome  we  have  entirely  omitted,  as  they  con- 
tributed nothing  toward  the  advancement  of  art,  but  rather 
perhaps  retarded  its  advancement. 

From  thefe  men  of  mediocrity,  attention  turns  with  plea- 
fure  to  the  contemplation  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
Jacob,  or  Giacomo  Frey.  Frey  was  born  at  Lucerne  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  year  1681,  and  his  life  prefents  a curious 
inllance  of  the  indeftrudlibility  of  genius,  which  it  ffiould 
feem  that  no  rigour  of  adverfe  fortune  can  fubdue,  and  na 
fire  of  intemperate  paffions  can  confume. 

He  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a Cartwright,  and  in 
fpite  of  his  propenfities  towards  the  fine  arts,  was  obliged 
to  follow  that  trade  till  he  attained  the  age  of  two  and  twenty, 
when  he  fomehow  or  other  made  his  way  to  Rome ; but  in 
quitting  the  peaceful  and  placid  vale  of  Lucerne,  he  feems 
to  have  broken  loofe  from  all  fober  reftraint,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Italy,  his  paffions,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  in 
check,  hurried  him  into  every  dangerous  excels.  Yet,  as 
the  fame  Po,  which  roars  and  riots  down  the  Alps;  winds 
afterward  a ilately  river  through  the  plains  of  Italy,  fo  it 
was  with  our  artift  : when  the  ebullition  of  paffion  was 
over,  he  liftened  with  delight  to  the  advice  of  Arnold  van 
Wirtenhout,  and  the  inftrudlions  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and  from 
that  period  began  to  make  furpriiing  progrefs  in  the  art  of 
engraving. 

Afpeech  of  Maratti  to  Giacomo  Frey,  which  ftrongly  mark* 
his  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  has  been  recorded  : “ The 
engravers  of  hiilory  (faid  he)  make  too  much  ufe  of  the 
burin,  and  hence  arifes  a certain  hardnefs  in  the  contours, 
from  which,  however,  the  bell  prints  of  Dorigny  are  compa- 
ratively free.  I would  advifeyow  to  familiarife  yourfelf  with 
the  etching  point,  becaufe  it"  operates  in  a far  more  pidlurefquc 
manner  than  the  graver.” 

Frey  followed  this  advice.  Robert  van  Audenarde  was 
at  this  time  his  fellow-difciple  and  liberal  rival,  but  the  rapid 
ftrides  of  our  artift  foon  left  him  at  an  immenfe  diftance, 
though  a man  of  ability.  He  drew  with  fuperior  tafte ; had 
a fine  eye  for  the  harmony  both  of  colours  and  chiarofcuro  ; 
etched  with  a degree  of  fpirit  and  freedom,  which  have  very 
rarely  been  attained;  worked  over  and  finilhed  his  etchings 
with  the  graver,  at  once  with  firmnefs  and  facility  ; incor- 
porating the  whole  by  means  of  fuch  exquifite  feeling  of  the 
meritsof  his  original,  that  it  has  been  emphatically  faid  of  his 
prints,  that  they  appear  rather  printed  than  engraved.  He 
was  the  Gerard  Audran  of  Italy,  and  feemed  only  to  differ 
from  Audran  himfelf,  as  Raphael,  Guido,  Dominichino,  and 
Guerchino,  (after  whom  his  principal  works  are  engraved,) 
differ  from  Le  Brun.  In  Ihort,  his  feeling  for  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  the  firll  mailers  of  the  Italian  fchools  was  of 
the  higheft  and  pureft  kind;  fo  that  it  may  be  faid,  almoli 
without  a metaphor,  that  in  his  engravings  their  forms  ap- 
pear revivified  by  the  fpirit  of  Giacomo  Frey.  He  died  ift 
Rome  in  the  year  1752,  the  admiration  of  every  intelligent 
artift,  yet  before  he  had  received  more  than  an  earnell  of  the 
praifes  that  are  juftly  his  due. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  when  his  plates,  which  were 
publifhed  by  his  fon  Philip,  began  to  wear,  they  were  in- 
judicioufly  retouched,  perhaps  by  Philip  himfelf,  who  de- 
ilroyed  all  his  father’s  fwcetnefs  and  harmonious  mellownefs ; 
fo  that  good  impreffions  of  the  prints  of  Frev,  in  their  ori- 
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ginal  ftate,"  are  now  become  rare;  though  they  have  not  yet 
attained  their  intriniic  value. 

We  add  a lift  of  his  principal  works,  almolt  every  one 
of  which  merit  a particular  criticifm,  beginning  with  the 
hiilorical  fubjeCts:  “ The  Holy  Family,”  after  Raphael, 
engraved  from  the  fame  picture  as  the  print  by  Edelinck, 
and  of  the  fame  folio-  fize.  “ Aurora,  with  the  Hours, 
preceding  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,”  a large  folio,  from 
Guido,  which  has  alio  been  engraven  by  Audenarde,  the 
fellow-pupil  of  Frey,  and  by  Pafcalini  and  others.  “ Bac- 
chus confoling  Ariadne,  after  the  departure  of  Thefeus,” 
(companion  to  the  former)  after  the  fame  mafter.  “ The 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome,”  a large  upright  folio,  from 
Dominichino.  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  of 
the  fame  fize  and  form,  from  Sebafttan  Conca.  “ A Saint 
kneeling,  and  an  Angel  (hewing  him  a Picture  of  the  Virgin 
and.  Child,”  after  Carlo  Maratti,  infcribed  “ In  confpeCtu 
Angelornm  pfalmam  tibi.”  “ The  Virgin  giving  the  Sca- 
pular to  St.  Simon  Stock,”  a large  upright,  arched  at  the 
top,  andinfcribed  “ Ecce  fignum  faliCtis,”  after  Sebaflian 
Conca.  “ St.  Francis  de  Paul  reftoring  fight  to  a Child,” 
a large  upright,  from  B.  Lamberti.  A large  upright, 
from  Andrea  Sacchi,  wherein  Eccleiiaftics  appear  to  be 
afcending  to  heaven.  “ St.  Charles  Borromeo  obtaining 
from  Heaven  the  collation  of  the  Plague,”  from  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  both  large  upright  folios.  “A  Repofe,”  from  Carlo 
Maratti,  wherein  St.Jofeph  is  offering  cherries  to  the  In- 
fant Cliriff.  And  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,” 
from  the  fame  mailer;  both  middling  fized  uprights.  “ The 
Death  of  St.  Petronilla,”  after  Guerchino.  “ St.  Paul  and 
Ananias,”  after  Pietro  da  Cortona,  both  in  large  folio. 
“ The  Rape  of  Europa,”  and  “ A Charity,”  both  after  Al- 
bano,  and  of  the  folio  fize.  A fymbolical  fubjeCt,  after 
Bianchi,  infcribed  “ Congregavit  de  regionibus  liberos.” 
And  “ The  Beatification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,’  ’ after  Car- 
rachi,  both  in  large  folio.  An  allegory,  in  honour  of 
the  church;  after  Carlo  Maratti,  infcribed  “ Cuftos  de- 
mentia mundi.”  “ The  Emperor  Auguftus  fliutting  the 
Temple  of  Janus,”  after  the  fame  painter.  “ The  Arch- 
angel Michael,”  and  “The  Conference  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  on  the  SubjeCt  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,” 
both  in  large  folio,  after  Guido;  the  latter  from  the  fame 
original  which  has  alfo  been  finely  engraved  by  our  own 
countryman  Sharp.  “ The  Death  of  St.  Anna,  and  St. 
Romualdo,”  both  after  Andrea  del  Sacchi,  and  the  latter  a 
very  favourite  print.  And  the  four  angles  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Charles  de  Catenarius  at  Rome,  reprefentino-  the 
cardinal  virtues;  (viz.  Fortitude,  Prudence,  Temperance, 
and  .Tuflice,)  after  Dominichino,  large  upright  folios. 

Frey  alfo  engraved  portraits,  of  which  the  bed  are  thofe 
of  his  friend  Carlo  Maratti,  from  a picture  by  himfelf. 
Pope  Innocent  XIII.  after  A.  Maffuccius.  Pope  BenediR 
XIII.  on  horfeback.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  a chair, 
after  the  marble  of  Camille  Rufconi.  Cardinal  Hieronimns 
Picco  de  Mirandole,  after  Neilly.  And  Clementina,  M. 
Brittan.  Fr.  et  Hib.  Regina,  from  a picture  by  himfelf; 
all  in  large  folio. 

Elie  Chriftophpr  Heifs,  an  engraver  of  very  large,  but 
not  very  good  fliezY.otintos,  was  a native  of  Memmingen, 
in  Suabia.  He  Was  educated  to  the  arts  by  his  father  Jean 
Heifs,  a painter  of  Memmingen,  and  died  at  Augffmrg  in 
the  year  1731. 

He  produced  a confiderable  number  of  plates,  both  in 
hiftory  and  portrait,  of  which  “ The  Salutation  of  the  Vir- 
gin is  three  feet  one  inch  in  height,  by  two  feet  two  inches 
wide  ! and  “ a Crucifixion,”  from  his  hand,  is  of  nearly  the 
fame  dimenfions. 


Bernard  Vogel  was  the  coadjutor  of  Heifs,  Fame  of  thefif 
very  large  plates  being  fcraped  by  them  in  conjunction.  He, 
was  a native  of  Nuremberg,  born  in  1683,  but  refided 
chiefly  at  Augfburg,  where  he  efpoufed  the  daughter  of 
Heifs.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he  produced  fome 
tolerably  good  portraits  with  the  graver,  but  latterly  en- 
graved only  in  mezzotinto.  He  retired  from  Augfburg 
to  his  native  city,  probably  after  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1737,  leaving  behind  him  a 
fon,  Jean  Chriftophe,  who  engraved  feveral  plates  in  mezzo- 
tinto, after  Kupetzky. 

The  bed  works  of  Bernard  Vogel  are  the  portraits,  per- 
formed with  the  graver,  of  Johan  Michel  Weickmann,  after 
L.  C.  Eichler  ; Auguftus  Hermann  Frankius,  profeffcr  of 
theology  ; and  Johannes  Michael  Welfer,  fenator  of  Nu- 
remberg, after  J.  C.  Hirfchmann,  all  in  folio. 

The  chief  of  his  portraits  in  mezzotiiato,  are  thofe  of 
Johannes  Kupetzky,  painter,  dated  the  year  of  our  artift’s 
death;  Michael  Gottfreid  Wittber,  a celebrated  furgeon, 
after  Kupetzky;  and  George  Bledinger,  the  painter,  all  in 
folio. 

Chriftopher  Vogel  engraved,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  por- 
trait of  his  father,  infcribed  “ Chalcograplnis  Norimb.” 

Jean  George  Bergmuller  was  born  at  Dirkheim,  in  Bava- 
ria, A.  D.  1687,  and  died  at  Augfburg  in  1762.  He 
learned  the  rudiments  of  art  under  Andrea  Wolf,  of  Munich,, 
but  afterwards  fludied  with  more  advantage  under  Carlo 
Maratti.  He  painted  fuccefsfully,  both  in  oil  and  in  frefco, 
and  etched  a great  number  of  plates,  in  an  able  and  mafterly 
Rile,  which  he  afterwards  finifhed  with  the  graver.  He  was 
likewife  the  author  of  two  works  ; one  on  the  growth  of 
man,  which  he  called  “ Antropometria the  other  on 
menfuration  and  architecture,  publifhed  1752,  and  became 
direCtor  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  which  was  eftablifhed  at 
Augfburg.  His  fon,  Jean  Baptifte,  alfo  followed  the  art 
of  engraving  with  fome  fuccefs. 

The  belt  of  Bergmuller’s  prints  are  thofe  which  follow  : 
a fet  of  four,  of  the  Baptilm,  Transfiguration,  Refurrec- 
tion,  and  Afcenfion  of  Jcfus  ChriR.  “ The  Madonna  and 
Child.”  “ The  Death  of  St.  Joieph.”  “ The  Saviour 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.”  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Sebaftian.”  “ Juftice,  and  Peace,”  in- 
fcribed “ Juftitia  et  Pax  oboculutae  funt.”  A fet  of 
the  four  feafans,  dated  1730.  Another  fet  of  four  of  the 
zodiacal  figns. 

Jean  Daniel  Herz,  draughtfman  and  engraver  in  aquafortis, 
was  born  at  Augfburg  A.  D.  1693,  and  died  the  fame 
city  in  1754. 

Herz  was  an  artift  of  original  powers,  rich  in  compofition, 
bold  and  rough  in  execution,  but  deficient  in  grace  and  har- 
mony of  parts.  He  was  appointed  direCtor  of  the  imperial 
academy  of  arts  at  Augfburg,  and  filled  the  office  with 
credit  ; but  an  hereditary  direCtor  of  an  academy,  nature, 
and  fcience,  will  not  endure,  and  his  fon  Daniel,  to  whom 
the  direCtorfhip  unfortunately  devolved,  foon  made  himfelf 
appear  ridiculous  in  this  fituation,  though  he  was  a tolerably 
good  knight  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 

The  Ryle  of  execution  of  Herz  the  elder  bears  marks  of 
great  rapidity,  and  rapid  he  mull  have  been,  for  his  plates 
are  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  of  very  large  dimenfions. 

We  have  feleCted  the  following,  as  thofe  which,  on  the 
whole,  are  molt  worthy  of  the  portfolio  of  the  connoiffeurv 
“ The  Annunciation,”  richly  compofed,  and  in  very  large 
folio.  “ The  Railing  of  the  Crofs.”  “ The  Affumption 
of  the  Virgin.”  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Kings.”  “ An 
Ecce  Homo.”  “ The  Crucifixion.”  “ The  Death  of 
Ananias.”  “ The  Difpute  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Philo- 
7 fophers 
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fophers  of  Athens. H And  “ The  Judgment  of  Solomon 
all  in  very  large  folio.  “ The  Coronation  Proceflio.n  of 
Queen  Maria  Therefa  at  Prelbourg ;”  alfo  of  very  large 
dimenfions. 

Jean  Elie  Ridinger,  a very  diftinguifhed  engraver  of  ani- 
mals, was  born  it  Ulm  in  the  year  1695,  and  died  at  Augf- 
burg  in  1787.  His  father  was  a reputable  drawing  mafter, 
and  from  him  our  artift  received  his  earlieft  inftruclions  in  the 
art.  He  afterwards  ftudied  painting  under  Chrillopher 
Reifch,  but  as  an  engraver  ftudied  nature  alone,  and  was  one 
of  her  fuccefsful  votaries.  He  formed  a ltyle  of  engraving 
animals  for  himfelf,  which  confift  chiefly  of  etching,  which 
is  performed  with  charafteriftic  freedom  and  firmnefs,  tem- 
pered and  hai-monifed,  without  being  overlaboured,  with  the 
graver.  Pie  appears  to  have  ftudied  in  the  wildeft  and  molt 
unfrequented  recefles  of  the  forefts  of  Germany,  and  the 
back  grounds  of  his  favage  animals  are  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  a grand  and  mafterly  ftyle,  OGcaflonally  difplaying 
all  the  wild  vigour  of  luxuriant  and  uncontrolled  vegetation, 
which  can  only  be  contemplated  in  the  depths  of  untrodden 
forefts,  and  occafionally  in  his  dens  of  bears,  tygers,  lynxes, 
the  rnoft  barren  and  difmal  rocky  folitudes,  infomuch 
that  the  reflecting  fpetfator  is  led  to  wonder,  either  at  the 
bold  truths  and  fertility  of  a daring  imagination,  or,  if  he 
believes  that  Ridinger  has  really  vifited  fuch  fcenes,  at  the 
dangers  he  muft  have  efcaped. 

Nor  are  his  portraits  of  wild  and  ferocious  animals,  lefs 
than  his  landfcape  fcenery,  the  refult  of  vigorous  obferva- 
tion,  and  extenfive  power  over  the  inftruments  of  his  art. 
In  tracing  their  habits  and  manners,  he  combined  the  exac- 
titude of  a naturalift  with  the  talents  of  a confummate  artift. 

Several  of  Ridinger’s  prints  may  be  called  hiftorical,  being 
reprefentations  of  chafes  which  really  took  place  in  his  time, 
and  at  which  he  muft  have  been  prefent,  in  the  forefts  of 
Germany,  with  portraits  of  the  animals  that  were  killed  or 
taken,  and  beneath  thefe  engravings  there  is  generally  a par- 
ticular defcription,  or  hiftory,  of  the  chafe,  in  the  German 
language. 

He  did  not,  however,  draw  the  human  figure,  nor  that  of 
the  horfe,  with  equal  ability ; and  though  his  chiarofcuro  be 
often  effe&ive,  yet  in  many  inftances  his  lights  are  too  much 
fcattered.  He  worked  from  his  own  compofitions,  and 
fometimes  painted,  as  well  as  engraved,  a favourite  fubjeft, 
but  his  pictures  are  not  common.  The  moll  efteemed  of  his 
numerous  engravings  are  thofe  which  follow  : 

“ The  Terreftrial  Paradife,”  a fet  of  twelve  large  folio 
plates,  in  which  are  introduced,  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
all  the  various  animals  ; the  fubjects  are  connected  by  means 
of  the  hiftory  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Thefe  are  grand  compo- 
fitions, finely  executed,  and  in.  England  but  rarely  feen.  A 
fet  of  fixteen  fables.  A fet  of  heads  of  wolves  and  foxes, 
finely  executed.  A fet  of  four  large  upright  folios,  which 
by  fome  are  efteemed  the  mafterpieces  of  Ridinger,  and  two 
of  which,  reprefenting  “ Bears  feafting  on  a Stag,”  and  a 
haunt  of  “ Wild  Boars  in  a Foreft,”  are  more  efpecially  to 
be  admired.  A pair  of  “ Stag-hunting”  and  “ Bear-hunting,” 
in  large  folio,  both  defigned  from  nature.  Another  pair  of 
hunting  pieces,  of  “The  large  Wild  Boar  with  double  Tulles,” 
and  “ The  Stag  in  Rutting-time,”  dated  1755,  anc^  1 757» 
taken  by  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Wirtemberg.  A fet  of 
fixteen  hunting  pieces  of  the  larger  and  fmaller  game,  as  prac- 
tifed  in  the  different  ftates  of  Germany,  with  German  and 
French  explanations  beneath,  rich  and  interefting  compofi- 
tions. A fet  of  twelve  plates  of  favage  and  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, all  in  large  folio,  and  after  his  own  defigns. 

Ridinger  alfo  engraved,  with  Elis  uf'aal  ability,  a lion-hunt, 
after  Rubens, 


The  Preiflers  were  a numerous  family  of  engravers, 
whom  we  fhall  pals  with  brief  notices,  as  they  rarely  role 
above  mediocrity.. 

Jean  Daniel  Preifler,  an  engraver  of  portraits,  was  of 
Nuremberg,  and  lived  at  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  and 
■(beginning^  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  His  fan  Jean  Juft  in 
was  born  in  the  fame  city  in  the  year  1698,  aad  died  there 
in  17  71.  He  refided  in  Italy  a confiderable  time,  and  be- 
came direCtor  of  the  Imperial  academy  of  Augfburg.  His 
moft  diftinguifhed  works  are  “The  Apotheofis  of  ./Eneas.” 
A fet  of  .the  four  elements,  after  Edmond  Bouchardon  ; 
and  another  fet  of  the  four  parts  of  the  day,  all  in  folio. 
A fet  of  fifty  plates  of  the  antique  ilatues  preferved  at 
Rome,  from  drawings  by  Bouchardon  ; finall  uprights.  The 
cielings  of  the  Jefuits’  church  at  Antwerp,  after  Rubens, 
confining  of  twenty  fmall  plates,  exclufive  of  the  portraits 
off  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 

George  Martin  Preifler,  a younger  brother  of  Jean  Juftin, 
was/  alfo  of  Nuremberg  ; he  engraved,  in  the  family  ftyle,  a 
conh  derable  ^number  of  portraits,  and  a fet  of  twenty-one 
plates  of  ftatues,  at  Rome  and  at  Florence,  from  drawings 
by  his  brother  Jean  Martin. 

The  engraving  of  Valentine  Daniel,  another  fon  of  Jean 
Daniel  Preifler,  was  chiefly  confined  to  book  plates  and  por- 
traits. 

Jean  Martin  Prieiler,  the  fourth  fon  of  Jean  Daniel,  tra- 
velled from  Nuremberg  to  Rome  for  improvement,  and  be- 
came, on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  belt  engraver  of  the  family. 
He  accepted  an  invitation  to  Denmark,  and  was  living  in 
good  repute  at  Copenhagen  in  the  year  1770.  His  ftyle  is 
clear  and  neat,  but  deficient  in  vigour,  and  his  belt  prints  are, 
“ Chriit  bearing  his  Crofs,”  a large  folio,  from  Paolo  Verc- 
nefe.  “ Semiramis,  placing  the  Crown  of  Ninus  upon  her 
own  Head,”  from  Guido,  a large  folio,  engraved  with  the 
former,  for  the  Drefden  gallery.  “ A Battle,”  from  Par- 
rocel,  and  a Bacchanalian  fubjeft,  from  Pierre,  both  i/a 
large  folio. 

Jean  Alexander  Thiele  was  born  at  Erfurth  in  the  year 
1695,  and  from  the  rank  of  a common  foldier  rofe  to  be  a 
diftinguifhed  engraver  and  painter  of  landfcapes.  A decided 
tafte  for  this  art,  and  fome  pictures  of  Agfficola,  which  it 
was  his  good  forturfe  to  fee  and  copy  in  diftemper,  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  that  artift,  by  whofe  in/.truCtions  he  failed 
not  to  profit.  He  is  believed  to  have  beevi  the  firft  in  Germa- 
ny who  attemped  to  paint  landfcape  in  crayons,  which, 
though  an  ineligible  mode  of  art,  is  a.  proof  of  his  ingenuity  : 
he  afterwards  acquired  a.  knowledge  of  oil-painting  under 
Menyoky,  in  which  he  gloried,  and  in  which  he  excelled. 
His  ftudy  was  the  romantic  part  of  Saxony,  and  more  efpe- 
cially the  banks  of  the  Elbe  arid  the  Sala.  His  etchings,  of 
which  the  fubjefts  of  the  principal  are  named  below,  are 
rude  but  mafterly.  The  celebrated  Dietrich  ftudied  under 
him  at.  Drefden,  ’where  he  left  a fon,  and  where  he  died  ia 
the  year  1752. 

A pair  ctf  mountainous  landicapes,  adorned  with  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings,  dated  1725,  in  folio,  and  very  rare;  a 
pair  «f  fmaller  landfcapes,  of  more  ruftic  charaCIer  ; a fet 
tiff  three  mountainous  landfcapes  ; a landfcape  of  grander 
I :hara£ter,  adorned  with  ruined  monuments  of  antiquity,  in 
iquar'co  ; a pair  of  “ The  ancient  Port  or  Mouth  of  the 
’ Elbe,”  drawn  from  nature,  and  dated  1742  ; a pair  of  views 
at  Naumburg,  all  in  quarto  ; a fet  of  fix  of  fuperior  exe- 
cution, from  nature,  including  views  of  Pilnitz,  Koning- 
.ftein,  Muffen,  and  Drefden,  dated  1 726,  in  large  folio. 

Paul  Troger  was  born  at  Zell,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Brixen,  iw 
t he  year  1695,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1777.  He  ftudied  the 
.rudiments  of  his  profeffion  in  his  birth-place,  and  afterwards 
,B  b 2 traveikJ 
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travelled  for  improvement  to  Eium,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Trent, 
in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  inftruCtions  of  D.  J.  Alberti, 
after  which  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  foon  became  known  by 
his  prints,  and  by  the  pictures  with  which  he  adorned  fcftne 
of  the  churches  of  Auftria.  In  etching,  the  touch  of 
Troger  is  firm  andprecife,  his  figures  are  well  defigned,  and  hit, 
expreffion  juft.  He  became  director  of  the  Imperial  academy 
of  Vienna,  and  engraved  in  a good  tafle  both  hiftorical  fub- 
jeCts  and  landfcapes,  the  latter  of  which  he  ornamented  with 
figures,  ruins,  See. 

Hi  s'  bell  prints  are  two  fmall  Holy  Families  ; “ The 
Virgin  and  Child  “ St.  Jofeph  carefiing  the  Infant 
Chrift  “ The  Virgin  in  Grief,  comforted  by  Angels  ;” 
in  folio.  Five  fmall  landfcapes  And  a pair  of  landlcapes, 
in  which  ancient  monuments  are  introduced,  in  quarto,  dated 
i?24* 

Jacob  Maennl  was  born  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1695,  and 
died  in  the  fame  city  at  an  advanced  age;  and,  according  to 
the  baron  Heinnekin,  was  a mezzotinto  engraver  of  confi- 
derable  ability.  He  was  employed'  by  C.  Lauch,  infpeCtor 
of  the  Imperial  gallery  at  Vienna,  to  ferape  that  celebrated 
collection  in  mezzotinto,  and  had  executed  thirty -one  of  the 
plates,  when  the  death  of  both  the  engraver  and  employer 
prevented  the  completion  of  their  project. 

Of  thefe  thirty-one  prints,  only  eleven  were  ever  made 
public  ; the  relt  are  prefumed  to  have  been  fold  by  the  heirs 
ef  Maennl,  and  are  now  miffing.  At  the  head  of  the  work 
is  a portrait  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  Heinnekin 
and  Strutt  have  given  lifts  of  the  fubjects  engraved. 

Antoine  Jofeph  Prenner,  or  Von  Prenner,  after  the 
death  of  Lauch  and  Maennl,  undertook,  in  concert  with 
Stampart,  Altamonti,  Schmutzer  and  others,  to  recom- 
mence the  work  from  the  Imperial  gallery,  and  after  a con- 
fiderable  lapfe  of  time  produced 

“ Theatrum  Artis  piCtoriae,  quo  tabulae  depiCtse  quae  in 
Ciefarea  Vindobonenfi  Pinacotheca  fervantur,”  &c.  in  four 
folio  part6,  or  volumes,  of  which  part  one  was  publifhed  in 
1728,  part  two  in  1729,  part  three  in  1731,  and  part  four 
in  1733. 

Thefe  four  parts  contain  one  hundred  and  fixty  prints, 
which  are  furrounded  by  borders  in  a bad  tafte,  and  the  work 
altogether  is  but  of  mediocral  character.  The  beft  portraits 
by  this  artift  are  thofe  of  Jean  Gottfried  Auerbach,  painter 
to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  count  d'Odt,  governor  of 
Vienna,  both  of  the  folio  fize. 

Gafpar  von  Prenner,  the  foil  of  Antoine  Jofeph,  was  alfo 
an  engraver,  who  travelled  to  Italy  for  improvement,  and 
was  engaged  in  engraving  the  “ Mufeum  Florentinum.” 
He  alfo  produced  a fet  of  forty-five  etchings,  neatly  finilhed 
with  the  graver,  of  hiftorical  fubjefts  from  Taddeo  Zucche- 
ro,  and  other  diftinguifhed  mafters,  dated  1746. 

G.  A.  Muller  was  born  at  Vienna  fome  time  about  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  worked  in  a de- 
licate ftyle,  and,  in  concert  with  the  Schmutzers,  produced 
Rubens’s  feries  of  the  hiftory  of  Decius,  of  which  Muller 
engraved  two. 

His  other  principal  works  are  the  portraits  of  Phillipe  Louis, 
count  de  Sintzendorf,  after  M.  Altomonte ; Jacob  van 
Schuppen,  member  of  the  academies  of  Paris  and  Vienna, 
after  a picture  by  himfelf.  “ The  two  Children  of  Rubeni; 
at  the  age  of  adolefcence,’’  from  a celebrated  picture  by 
that  mallei-,  in  the  Lichtenftein  gallery. 

The  brothers,  Jean  Adam,  Jofeph,  and  Andrea  Schmut- 
zer, were  natives  of  Vienna,  and  born  about  the  clofe  of 
the  feventeenth,  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,. 
They  died,  the  former  in  the  year  1739,  the  two  latter  iji 
1740. 


OF  ENGRAVING. 

Their  grandfather,  a general  in  the  Imperial  fervice,  loft 
much  of  his  property  by  the  accidents  of  war ; and  the 
infidelity  of  the  tutor  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  the  educa- 
tion of  his  fon,  reduced  that  fon  to  grievous  extremities,  but 
his  fufferings  ftruck  out  a talent  with  which  it  now  appear- 
ed that  nature  had  endowed  him.  He  acquired  the  art  ef 
engraving  on  iron  and  fteel,  and  ornamented  locks  and  fire- 
arms with  much  tafte. 

He  brought  up  his  fons,  the  brothers  of  whom  we  treat, 
to  the  profeffion  of  gun-engraving,  which  they  quitted  for 
the  more  elegant  art  of  engraving  on  copper.  Jean  Adam 
was  the  eldeft,  but,  in  fpite  of  application,  could  never  attain 
to  the  eminence  of  Jofeph  and  Andrea.  He  engraved, 
however,  for  the  gallery  of  Vienna  under  Altomonte,  and 
his  beft  prints  are  the  portraits  of  the  three  emprdTes  Eleo- 
nora, Amelia,  and  Elizabeth. 

Jofeph  and  Andrea  generally,  if  not  always,  worked  in 
concert,  and  affixed  their  names,  fometimes  Jofeph  and  An- 
drea, and  at  others  Andrea  and  Jofeph,  Schmutzer,  with 
brotherly  alternation.  Jofeph  poifelfed  dexterity  both  in 
etching  and  re-entering  with  the  graver,  and  Andrea  poflefled 
great  facility  in  managing  the  tool,  which  was  the  ueceffary 
refult  of  his  being  educated  to  engrave  on  fteel,  and  t® 
which  he  added  a careful  ftudy  of  the  works  of  Bolfwertr 
and  Van  Dalen.  The  beft  prints  from  the  gravers  of  thefe 
brothers  are  the  portraits  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  on 
foot,  after  M.  de  Meytens  ; the  emprefs  Elizabeth  Chriftina, 
. after  J.  G.  Auerbach;  GuftavusAdolphus,  baron  de  Got- 
ter,  Prufhan  minifter  of  ftate;  and  Leymann,  a librarian,  or 
bookfeller,  of  Vienna,  all  in  folio,  and  the  two  latter,  alfo 
after  Auerbach.  A pair  of  ancient  temples,  in  large  folio,  de- 
corated with  ftatues  and  trophies,  after  Jofeph  Galli  Bibiena. 

But  their  mod  diftinguifhed  work  is  three  folio  plates, 
from  Rubens’s  life  of  Decius,  in  the  gallery  of  the  prince 
of  Lichtenftein. 

Jacques  Schmutzer  was  the  fon  of  Andrea,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  his  father  when  he  was  feventeen  years  of 
age.  By  what  further  misfortune  he  came  now  to  be  fo  very 
poor  as  ta  be  employed  partly  as  a butcher  and  partly  as  a 
fhepherd  is  not  known,  but  he  was  employed  to  watch  fheep, 
fometimes  in  the  fields,  but  more  frequently  when  penned 
up  for  {laughter.  The  public  drawing-fehool,  however, 
was  in  the  neighbourhoood  of  the  fheep-penns,  and  his  love 
for  art  often  induced  him  to  confide  his  flock  to  fome  indo- 
lent comrade,  whilft  he  Hole  away  to  draw  with  the  ftudents 
of  the  academy. 

The  celebrated  medalift  Matthew  Donner,  apprized  of 
thefe circumftances,  took  fome  notice  of  thelad,andinvitedhim 
home,  but  by  fome  new  accident  or  impulfe,  he  now  began 
to  ftudy  architecture  ; which  purfuit  he  did  not  afterwards 
renounce  for  the  arts  of  defign.  He  was  employed  for  three 
years  as  an  architect  in  Hungary,  during  which  time  he  de- 
figned and  painted  and  engraved  hiftorical  fubje&s  at  his 
leifure  hours,  and  on  his  return  to  Vienna,  continued  occa- 
fionally  to  praCtiee  architecture. 

He  had  now  the  good  fortune  to  become  known  to  the 
baron  de  Kettler,  a great  patron  and  proteCtor  of  art 
and  artifts,  who,  charmed  with  his  effays  in  engraving,  foli- 
cited  the  prince  Kaunitz,  and  the  emprefs  queen,  to  fend  the 
young  Schmutzer  to  Paris  ; his  folicitations  were  attended 
to,  and  our  young  engraver  was  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  Wille  ; here  he  perfected  himfelf  in  the  art,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  four  years  he  remained  in  that  celebrated  me- 
tropolis, learned  to  ufe  the  graver  with  mafterly  intelli- 
gence. 

He  was  now  recalled  to  Vienna,  with  high  rank  in  his  pro- 
fefhon,  and  was  named  by  Maria  Therefa  a Director  of  the 

academy. 
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academy.  He  Superintended  the  education  of  a great  num- 
ber of  fludents  in  his  mature  age,  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  lafl 
century,  was  as  great  at  Vienna,  as  Wille  in  Paris. 

The  bell  of  Schmutzer's  engravings  are  the  portraits  of 
Don  Emanuel,  of  the  illuftrious  family  of  Defvalls,  and 
Jofeph  von  Sonnenfels,  both  fmall ; Martin  de  Meytens, 
the  celebrated  painter,  after  a picture  by  himfelf,  dated 
1776;  C.  G.  E.  Deitricy,  another  celebrated  artiil,  after 
the  fame,  dated  1765;  Jofeph  Wencefiaus,  prince  of 
Lichtenllein,  after  V.  Fanti ; the  emperor  Francis  I.,  after 
von  Liotard,  dated  1769;  the  companion  to  \yhieh  is  the 
emprefs  Maria  Yherefa ; and  two  portraits  of  prince  Kau- 
nitz.  one  after  J.  Steiner,  and  the  other  after  Hagenauer, 
dated  1786,  in  a circle;  a much  efleemed  and  rare  piece 
of  engraving. 

The  above  are  all  in  folio.  We  now  proceed  to  feleft 
from  his  hiftorical  engravings,  “ UlyfTes  difcovering  Afly- 
anax  and  Andromache,”  after  the  prince  of  Saxe  Tefchen, 
dedicated  to  madame  the  archduchefs  ; “ Mutius  Sctevola 
before  Porfenna,”  from  a picture  by  Rubens  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  prince  Kaunitz,  dated  1778;  “ St.  Gregory  re- 
fufing  to  admit  the  emperor  Theodofius  into  the  Church,” 
after  the  fame  mailer,  both  plates  in  folio,  and  of  learned  ex- 
ecution ; “ Venus  riling  from  the  Sea,’’  from  a pidture  by 
Rubens,  in  the  gallery  of  count  Schoenborn  at  Vienna,  beau- 
tifully linilhed,  and  four  large  and  interefling  landfcape  views 
at  Neuwaldeck  and  Dornbach,  in  which  occurs  the  tomb  of 
Rouffeau,  and  the  ftatues  of  the  Gladiator  and  the  god  Mars. 

George  Frederic  Schmidt  was  born  at  Berlin  A.  D.  1712, 
and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1775.  Schmidt  was  dellined  by 
Fortune  to  be  a tradefman,  but  the  voice  of  Tafte,  (lays 
Huber,)  proclaimed  him  an  artift.  His  perfeverance,  after 
various  fcruggles,  at  length,  furmounted  the  obftacles  that 
oppofed  themfelves  to  the  gratiiication  of  his  natural  pro- 
penfities,  and  he  was  admitted  a fludent  in  the  fchool  of 
George  Patel  Bufch  at  Berlin,  from  whence  his  ambition, 
rather  than  his  purfe,  in  the  year  1736,  carried  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  frequented  the  fchool  of  Nicholas  de  Larmeffin,  who 
honeftly  and  earngftly  feconded  the  profeffional  wifhes  of 
Schmidt,  by  imparting  to  his  difciple  all  that  it  was  poffible 
to  communicate  of  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  engraving. 

In  the  year  1742  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
French  academy  of  Arts,  although  (which  at  that  time  was 
an  important  exception)  he  was  of  the  Proteflant  religion. 
At  this  time  Schmidt,  Priefler,  and  Wille  (of  whom  the 
reader  will  find  an  account  under  French  School  of  Engra- 
vers') were  diflinguifhed  at  Paris  by  their  fuperior  merit  in 
engraving,  and  were  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  friend- 
fhip,  while  there  reigned  between  them  a noble  profeffional 
emulation.  Schmidt  had  recommended  himfelf  to  the  friendly 
regard  of  the  celebrated  Rigaud  by  the  very  fine  portrait  of 
P.  Mignard,  which  he  engraved  for  his  reception  into  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  Rigaud  contributed  to  his  fpreading  re- 
putation, by  feeking  and  obtaining  for  him  fuch  engage- 
ments as  were  analogous  to  his  wifhes  and  talents. 

In  two  years,  however,  or  a little  more,  he  was  fum- 
monsd  to  Berlin,  and  nominated  engraver  royal,  and  in  the 
year  1757  he  was  fent  for.  to  Peterfburg  by  the  emprefs 
Elizabeth,  to  engrave  her  portrait,  which  He  executed  (with 
many  others,  while  he  remained  in  Ruffia)  to  the  great  fatis- 
fadtion,  not  only  of  the  connoiffeurs  of  the  court,  but  of 
the  bell  judges  throughout  the  Ruffian  empire. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  in  1762,  he  began  to  diflinguifh 
himfelf  in  a new  career  of  engraving,  by  etching  in  a pidlu- 
refque  ftyle  after  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  in  which  he 
imitated  Rembrandt’s  own  mode  of  execution,  but  generally 
bit-in  his  plates  to  deeper  tones. 


The  engravings  of  Schmidt  amount  in  number  to  nearly 
two-hundred,  befide  the  vignettes  which  he  did  for  the  works 
of  the  king  of  Pruffia.  Count  Crayen  publifhed  a cata- 
logue raifonnee  of  the  whole,  from  which  we  have  thought  the 
following  mall  worthy  of  feledtion,  as  fpecimensof  the  vari- 
ous powers  of  our  artift. 

Portraits  performed  chiefly  with  the  Graver , and  of  folio  di- 
menfions . — Conftantine  Scarlatti,  prince  of  Moldavia,  a rare 
and  fine  print,  dated  1738;  Charles  Gabriel  de  Tubieres 
de  Caylus,  biffiop  of  Auxerre,  after  Fontaine  ; Louis  de 
la  Tour  d’ Auvergne  comte  d’Evreux,  after  H.  Rigaud, 
dated  1742  ; Johannes  Baptifta  Roffeau,  after  J.  Aved, 
dated  1740;  Charles  de  St.  Alvin,  archbifhop  of  Cambray, 
after  H.  Rigaud,  dated  1742;  Maurice  Quinten  de  la 
Tour,  from  a pidlure  by  himfelf,  dated  1742;  Jean  Bap- 
tifle  Silva,  a celebrated  phyfician,  after  Rigaud,  dated 
1 742  ; Pierre  Mignard,  firft  painter  to  the  French  king, 
after  his  friend  Hyacinthe  Rigaud,  engraved  in  1744,  for 
Schmidt’s  reception  into  the  academy,  a piece  regarded  by 
connoiffeurs  as  a chef  d’ouvre  of  the  mailers,  and  the  fleffi 
of  which  is  engraved  in  a ftyle  fo  foft  and  mellow,  that  it 
has  been  emphatically  faid  to  be  rather  painted  than  en- 
graved. The  four  lail  are  in  large  folio. 

After  his  return  from  Paris  to  his  native  city,  Schmidt 
engraved  the  portraits  of  Antony  Pefne,  firft  painter  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  and  Samuel  Baro  liber  de  Cocceii,  both  ir> 
folio,  dated  1751  and  1752,  and  reckoned  among  the  bell 
portraits  from  the  graver  of  Schmidt, 

Johannes  Theodore  Eller,  aulic-counfellor,  See.  after 
Pefne;  and  Louis  Albertene  de  Brandt  baron  de  GrapeiJ- 
dorf,  after  le  Sueur,  are  a very  rare  and  beautiful  pair  of 
portraits  of  the  folio  fize. 

Among  the  bell  portraits  which  our  artift  engraved  at 
Peterfburg,  are  thofe  of  Michel  de  Woronzow,  count  of 
the  Holy  Roman  empire,  and  Nicholas  Efterhazy  de  Ga- 
lantha,  both  in  large  folio,  after  L.  Tocque,  and  dated 
1758  ; Pierre  Comte  de  Schuallow,  grand-mafter  of  the 
Piuffian  artillery,  from  the  life,  and  dated  1760;  the  em- 
prefs Elizabeth  of  Ruffia,  a whole  length  figure,  with  ac- 
companiments of  the  imperial  coftume,  after  L.  Tocque, 
which  Huber  calls  a fuperb  print,  more  efpecially  for  the 
execution  of  the  acceiTory  parts,  it  is  dated  in  1758  ; count 
Cyrillus  de  Rafumowfkv,  after  L.  Tocque,  and  Jacobu3 
Mounfey,  from  a pidture  by  Schmidt  himfelf,  dated  1762, 
are  rare  and  beautiful,  and  M.  de  Katt,  field  marfhal  and 
minifter  of  Hate  to  the  king  of  Pruffia ; the  lad  portrait 
from  the  graver  of  Schmidt,  the  head  in  which  is  by  him- 
felf, but  the  reft  finifhed  by  Bergere  the  elder. 

Among  his  hiftorical  and  fancy  works,  may  be  diflin- 
guifhed  a pair  of  “ The  fair  Greek,”  and  “ The  amorous 
Turk,”  the  two  firft  plates  which  Schmidt  engraved  under 
Larmeffin  at  Paris;  “ Tabagee  Flamande,”  &c.  in  folio, 
after  Oftade,  engraved  in  a ftyle  refembling  that  of  Viflk 
cher,  and  dated  '1757  ; “The  Virgin  Mary  fitting  with  the 
Infants  Chrift  and  St.  John,”  after  Vandyke,  dated  1773  ; 

“ The  Virgin  at  Prayers,”  after  S.  Ferrata  ; “ The  Prefen- 
tation  in  the  Temple,”  after  Pietro  Telia,  for  the  Imperial 
gallery  at  Peterfburg  ; “ Alexander  and  Philip  the  Phyfi- 
cian,” after  Annib.al . Carracci,  engraved  in  imitation  of 
the  hiftorical  ftyle  of  Gerard  A udran,  at  Berlin  1769,  and’ 

“ Timocles  juilified  by  Alexander,”  companion  to  the- 
above,  and  after  the  fame  painter,  both  in  large  folio.. 

In  imitation  of  the  Tajle  of  Rembrandt. — A half  length  of 
. a bearded  qld  man  with  a featliered  bonnet,  defigned  by  the 
engraver,  and  an  old  woman  in  profile,  after  Rembrandt, 

• companion  to  the  above ; bull  of  an  Oriental  in  the  ftyle  of 
Caftigiione,  dated  1750;  bull  of  a young  man  in  a Rem- 
brandt 
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brandt  hcad-drefs  ; an  old  man  habited  as  a Perfian,  after 
Rembrandt ; portrait  of  a young  female,  and  portrait  of  a 
young  figneur,  from  the  fame  mafter ; the  Jewifh  bride, 
and  The  father  of  the  Jewifh  bride,  both  after  Rembrandt, 
and  from  the  collection  of  the  count  de  Kamki ; the  profiles 
of  Salimbeni,  and  count  Algarotti ; the  portrait  of  the  en- 
o-raver  himfelf,  infcribed  “ Georg  Fridrick  Schmidt ; Ko- 
mgll  Preuffi  Hof.  Kupfertecher  Mitglud  der  Maler  Aca- 
demien  z;u  Berlin  & Paris,”  dated  I752, 

His  belt  hiftorical  works,  in  the  taite  of  Rembrandt, 
are,  “ Jefus  Chrift  prefented  to  the  People,  and  buffetted 
by  the  Soldiers,”  after  Rembrandt,  dated  1756.  “ The 

Refufcitation  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus,”  after 
Rembrandt,  with  a very  fine  chiarofcuro,  dated  1767. 

“ The  prefentation  in  the  Temple,”  after  Dietrich,  com- 
panion to  the  above.  “ The  Philofopher  in  his  Grot,” 
by  fome  called  Anchifes  taking  refuge  in  his  grotto  during  Piazetta.  ‘f  St.  John  in  the  Defart,”  after  Carlo  Vanloo  ; 
the  fack  of  Troy,  in  the  back-ground  of  which  is  a city  in  all  in  large  folio. 

flames,  after  Rembrandt,  and  dated  1768.  “ The  Repent-  A fet  of  large  landfcapes,  ornamented  with  Italian  pafto- 

ance  of  St.  Peter,”  after  F.  Bol.  “ Lot  and  his  Daughters,”  ral  figures,  after  Zucarelli,  and  executed  with  much  tafte, 
after  Rembrandt,  from  a picture  in  the  poffelfion  of  prince  are  by  Wagner,  in  conjunction  with  Bartolozzi 


Mufe  of  Harmony  ; all  in  folio,  and  after  his  firft  mafter, 
Amiconi. 

Among  the  moft  efteemed  of  his  hiftorical  works  are, 
cc  The  Infant  Chrift  afleep  in  a Landfcape,”  a beautiful 
print.  “ The  Education  of  the  Virgin.”  “ The  Prophet 
Tirefias,”  infcribed  “Tirefias  triplex  modo  vix  modo  fcemina 
vates  all  of  the  folio  lize,  and  after  Amiconi.  “ The 
Holy  Family,”  elevated  on  a pedeftal,  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  other  faints,  after  Paolo  Veronefe.  “ The  Interview 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel,”  after  Lucca  Giordano,  engraved 
for  the  Drefden  gallery.  “ Rebecca  receiving  the  Pre- 
fents,”  after  the  fame  mafter,  and  for  the  fame  work. 
“ The  Death  of  Abel,”  after  B.  Luti,  in  large  folio.  “ St. 
Mary  Magdalen,”  from  the  fame  mafter,  and  of  the  fame 
dimensions.  “ The  Virgin  and  Infant  Chrift,”  after  Soli- 
“ The  Affumption  of  the  Virgin*  Mary,”  after 


Henry  of  Pruffia,  to  whom  the  print  is  dedicated,  and 
the  funeral  monument  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  knight  of  the 
Bath,  and  ambaffador  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who 
died  at  Berlin  in  1771  ; the  two  laft  are  of  folio  dimen- 
fions. 

Jofeph  Wagner  was  born  A.  D.  1706,  at  Thalendorf,  on 
the  lake  of  Conftance,  and  died  at  Venice  fome  time  about 
the  year  1780.  He  learned  the  art  of  defign  under  J. 
Amiconi,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England  and  to  Italy, 
and,  obedient  to  the  advice  of  this  mafter,  he  afterwards 
travelled  to  Paris,  and  ftudied  engraving  with  very  con- 
fiderable  fuccefs  under  Laurent  Cars.  In  the  year  1756 
he  fettled  at  Venice  ; began  to  publifh  there  the  engravings 
of  himfelf  and  pupils,  and  finally  eftablifhed  a beneficial 
commerce  with  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  Among  his 
difciples  were  Flipart,  Berardi,  and,  above  all,  Bartolozzi, 
■whole  talents  have  done  honour  to  his  mafter,  to  himfelf,  to 
Italy,  and  to  England,  and  who  ftill  lives  engraving  in  Portu- 
gal amid  the  din  of  arms. 


German  School  of  Mnftc.  Though  the  language  and 
national  ftvle  of  finging  in  Germany  are  much  inferior  to 
thi-fc  of  Italy,  the  inftrumentai  mufic  of  that  country  is 
indifputably  the  firft  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the  violin 
is  infinitely  obliged  to  Corelli,  Geminiani,  Samis,  Tartini, 
and  Boccherini ; but  for  fymphenies,  and  the  union  of 
wind-inftruments  with  thofe  of  the  bow,  the  Italians  have 
nothing  at  prefent,  equal  to  the  full  pieces  of  the  elder 
Stamitz,  Vanhal,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  ; nor  on  keyed-inftru- 
ments  have  they  any  compofitions  equal  to  thofe  of  Emanuel 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  feveral  other  great  claveciniftes. 
And  though  the  bell  German  fingers  are,  in  general,  in- 
ferior to  the  piazza,  or  ftreet  fingers  of  Italy;  yet  Ger- 
many has,  now  and  then,  furnilhed  a vocal  performer  equal 
to  the  beft  of  Italy  : fuch  as  Raaf,  the  Mingotti,  theTaiber, 
the  Tofi,  Mara,  & c. 

M.  Suard,  ci-devant  member  de  l’Academie  Fran$oife, 
an  extremely  fevere  and  faftidious  critic  of  the  dramatic 
mufic  of  Italy,  and  a determined  Gluclcift,  begins  a 


The  ftyle  of  Wagner’s  engraving  is  particularly  eafy  and  long  article  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique  on  the  hiftory 
engagiag,  and  is  in  fine  art,  what  in  manners  we  term  of  mufic  in  Germany  ; but  though  the  article  confifts 
amiable.  It  is  built  on  the  firm  foundation  of  found  draw-  of  twelve  quarto  pages,  only  four  or  five  of  them  are  be- 
ing ; and  partakes  highly  of  the  merits  of  Gerard  Audran  flowed  on  German  mufic  in  general,  before  the  author 
and  Giacomo  Frey.  Like  them  he  harmonioufly  mingled  haftens  to  his  hero  Gluck,  whofe  life  he  gives,  and  an  ample 
etching  with  the  work  of  the  graver  and  dry  needle,  and,  lift  of  his  works,  fince  he  quitted  the  Italian  ftyle  of  com- 
like  them,  he  evinced  a high  feeling  of  the  merits  of  thoffe  pofition  for  that  of  France.  All  this  is  minutely  and  ably 


mailers  after  whom  it  was  his  fortune  to  engrave. 

The  elements  of  his  ftyle  are,  vigour  tempered  with 
mildnefs  and  fuavity ; hence  he  is  delicately  bold,  and, 
without  the  leaft  appearance  of  labour,  produces,  in  his  bell 
works,  an  effedl  of  finilhing,  which  others  labour  after  in 
■vain,  and  which  is  more  particularly  obfervable  and 


done,  and  would  be  fatisfa&ory  to  all  mufieal  readers,  if  the 
author’s  zeal  for  Gluck,  and  his  ftyle  were  not  excluftvey  and 
his  cenfures  fo  fevere,  of  all  that  has  been  admired  in  Italy, 
both  in  compofition  and  performance,  by  all  the  reft  of 
Europe,  except  France.  No  vocal  compofitions  but  thofe 
of  Gluck  efe.ape  condemnation.  Metaftafio’s  dramas  are 


.appropriate  in  infantile  fubje&s,.  or  where  he  has  to  touch  not  written  to  his  mind.  The  compefers  are  too  florid, 
the  imagination  with  indefinite  grace.  In  his  figures  of  the  and  the  finging  too  important 


Infant  Saviour- and  St.  John,  where  the  characters  in  his 
original  allowed  him  to  be  fo,  he  is,  indeed,  the  Fiamingo 
<of  his  art ; though  if  living  artifts  had  found  a place  iri  our 
Cyclopaedia,  that  honour  muft  rather  have  been  awarded  to 
the  moft  diltinguilhed  of  his  pupils. 

Wagner’s  firft  attempts  in  engraving  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  portraits  of  the  Englifh  princeffes  Anne,  Amelia, 
and  Caroline,  daughters  of  George  II.  Of  his  other  por- 
. traits,  the  moft  remarkable  are,  a pair  in  folio,  whole  length 


If  M.  Suard  had  confeffed  that  the  ftyle  of  finging  in 
France  was  bad,  and  that  its  native  public  fingers  were 
unable  to  execute  fuch  fongs  as  the  great  Italian  matters  have 
compofed  ; and  therefore  that  it  was  moft  prudent  to  have 
as  little  finging  as  poffible  ; the  airs  very  fhort  and  fimple 
no  introductory  fymphonies,  or  ritornels  to  impede  the 
progrefs  of  the  drama ; to  fet  the  poet  above  the  compofer, 
and  the  aCtor  above  the  finger : with  thefe  conceffions  all 
Europe  would  have  admitted  his  reafoning  to  be  juft  ; but 


figures  of  the  emprefs  Anne  of  Ruffia,  and  Peter  the  Great,  when  M.  Suard  infifts  on  all  Europe  implicitly  following  the 
conduced  by  Minerva.  The  emprefs  Elizabeth  Petrow'na,  French  model  in  mufieal  dramas  ; that  where  great  opera  com- 
with  a Ruffian  inicription,  and  Farinelli  crowned  by  the  pofers  and  refined  fingers  abound,  they  are  not  to  be  em- 
ployed, 
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ployed,  but  that  the  melo-arama,  to  render  it  interesting, 
fhould  never  admit  an  air  fuperior  to  an  elegant  ballad,  is 
what  lovers  of  dramatic  muiic,  and  judges  of  good  com- 
pofition  and  good  finging,  will  never  fubfcribe  to. 

But  though  M.  Suard  is  fo  determined  a foe  to  all 
opera  mufic  but  that  of  Gluck,  and  Tinging,  except  that  of 
the  natives  of  his  own  country,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  inftru- 
mental  mufic  of  Germany,  he  is  very  juft,  and  celebrates 
the  fclvools  of  Vienna,  Coblent/.,  Manheim,  Munich,  and 
Stutgard  ; which  have  produced  the  Stamitzes,  the  Touchis, 
Canabichs,  Scbroeters,  Haydns,  and  innumerable  other 
fymphonills,  whofe  com’pofitions  are  known  to  all  lovers  of 
mufic.  All  thefe  different  fymphonills  (fays  with  great 
truth  M.  Suard)  have  a peculiar  character  and  flyle  cf  their 
own  ; vet,  continues  he,  “ it  rnuit  be  allowed  that  all  give 
way  to  the  inexhauftible  Haydn  for  invention  and  originality. 
He  unites  all  the  refources  of  fcience  to  the  charms  of  good 
tafte  : he  is  noble  and  gay,  full  of  grace  and  force  ; funple 
with  infinite  variety  ; and  unites  to  movements  the  moll 
Tweet  and  captivating  in  melody,  the  greateft  orcheftral 
effeCts.” 

This  character  is  written  with  fuch  truth,  intelligence, 
and  feeling,  that  we  forgive  the  elegant  and  refined  writer 
much  of  his  bigotry  for  Gluck,  and  intolerance  for  all  dra- 
matic mufic,  except  that  of  France. 

No  praife  is  too  llrong  for  the  inftrumental  mufic  of 
Germany  in  general  by  the  compofers  fo  juftly  celebrated 
by  M.  Suard  ; but  when  to  thefe  we  join  Emanuel  Bach, 
and  the  admirable  Mozart,  and  his  fcholar  Beethoven,  it 
feems  as  if  inftrumental  mufic,  at  lead,  was  arrived  at  its 
■acme  of  perfection.  This  extenfive  empire  has  likewife 
produced  mailers  who  have  even  equalled  the  molt  eminent 
Italian  dramatic  compofers  of  the  laft  century  ; fuch  as 
Handel,  Haffe,  Graun,  J.  C.  Bach,  Millewecce,  Gluck, 
Naumann,  &c.,  without  mentioning  the  operas,  oratories, 
and  malfes  of  Haydn,  and  the  dramatic  mufic  of  Mozart, 
perhaps  the  belt  of  its  kind.  So  that  Germany  may  be 
laid  frequently  to  vie  with  Italy  itfelf  in  its  own  belt  flyle 
of  eompofition. 

German,  in  Geography , a townffiip  of  America,  in 
Fayette  county,  Pennfylvania ; containing  1835  inhabit- 
ants. 

German  Flats,  the  chief  and  poll-town  of  Herkemer 
county,  in  the  (late  of  New'  York,  fituated  on  the  N.  fide 
of  Mohawk  river,  oppofite  to  Herkemer,  and  24  miles  E. 
of  ;Whiteftown  ; and  containing  1637  inhabitants. 

German  Town,  a town  of  New  York,  in  Columbia 
'county,  containing  516  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  of  Phi- 
ladelphia county,  in  the  Hate  of  Pennfylvania,  feven  miles 
N.  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a corporation,  con- 
futing chiefly  of  High  and  Low- Dutch,  and  contains  about 
350  houfes,  chiefly  of  Hone,  fome  of  which  are  large  and 
elegant,  forming  one  llreet  about  two  miles  in  length.  The 
public  buildings  are  a Prelbyterian,  German-Calvinill  and 
Lutheran  church,  a Friends’  meeting-houfe,  and  an  aca- 
demy. Here  is  a confiderable  manufacture  of  Lockings, 
made  of  cotton,  thread,  and  worthed.  1 Ins  is  an  ancient 
towm,  pleafantly  fituated,  and  by  its  vicinity  to  the  metro- 
polis, well  adapted  for  manufactures.  The  principal  con- 
^-egation  of  the  Mennordfts,  and  the  parent  of  that  feCt  in 
America,  fubfilts  in  this  place.  A fevere  battle  was  fought 
here  between  the  Englilh  and  Americans  in  OCtober  1777. 
— Alfo,  a poll -town,  and  capital  of  Stokes  county,  N.  Ca- 
rolina, fituated  near  the  town  fork  of  Dan  river,  and  con- 
taining a court -houfe,  gaol,  and  about  30  houfes  ; 528  miles 

~S.W.  by  S.  of  Philadelphia Alfo,  the  chief  town  of  Hyde 

county,  in  Newbern  cHftdCt,  N.  Carolina. — Alfo,  a town  of 


Bracken  county,  in  Kentucky,  containing  81  inhabitants. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  the  Late  of  New  Jerfey  ; 17  miles 

W.S.W.  of  Morrillown. 

GERMANDER,  in  Botany.  See  Teucrium. 

Germander,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  common  ger- 
mander, teucrium  chain  eedrys,  chamadrys  minor  repens,  is  a 
native  of  England,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The 
leaves  and  tops  have  a moderately  bitter  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a weak  aromatic  flavour,  diminifhed  by  drying  the  plant. 
They  give  out  their  virtues  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous 
menftrua.  The  chamxdrys  has  been  chiefly  efteemed  in  the 
character  of  a mild  aperient  and  corroborant ; it  is  recom- 
mended in  uterine  obftruCtions,  intermitting  fevers,  and  in 
the  rheumatifin  and  gout.  The  good  effects  of  the  cha- 
mxdrys  in  the  latter  diforder  are  recorded  by  different 
authors  who  have  employed  it  in  various  forms  and  combi- 
nations, of  which  the  celebrated  antiarthritic,  or  Portland 
powder,  is  an  inftance.  Aiccording  to  Murray  the  virtues 
of  this  plant  fhould  be  nearly  allied  to  thofe  of  Marrubium  ; 
and  therefore  it  promifes  to  be  ufeful  in  afthmatic  affections, 
coughs,  and  infarctions  of  the  lungs.-  Thefe  virtues,  how- 
ever, are  fomewhat  problematical. 

The  Marum  germander,  or  Syrian  herb  maftich,  teucrium 
marum,  flowers  from  July  till  September.  It  is  a native  of 
Spain,  and  is  faid  to  grow-  plentifully  alfo  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
Crete,  and  Syria.  It  was  firll  cultivated  in  England  by 
Parkinfon  in  1640,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  many  of  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  and  younger  branches  of  marum,  ’when 
recent,  emit,  on  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  a vola- 
tile aromatic  fmell,  which  excites  fneezing,  but  to  the  tafte 
they  are  bitterifh,  with  a fenfation  of  heat  and  acrimony. 
According  to  Lewis  (Mat.  Med.)  it  lofes  but  little  of  its 
pungency  by  being  dried  ; and  gives  out  its  aCtive  matter  par- 
tially to  water,  and  completely  to  rectified  fpirit.  Diftilled 
with  the  former,  it  yields  a highly  pungent,  fubtile,  volatile, 
effential  oil,  fimilar  to  that  of  feurvy-grafs,  but  Itronger 
and  of  lefs  perifhable  pungency.  Rectified  fpirit  carries 
off,  in  the  infpiffation  of  the  fpirituous  tinCture,  a confi- 
derable (hare  of  the  fmell  and  pungency  of  the  marum,  but 
leaves  much  the  greateft  part  concentrated  in  the  extraCl ; 
which,  on  being  tailed,  fills  the  mouth  with  a durable,  pe- 
netrating, glowing  warmth.  Wedelius  ftrongly  recommends 
this  plant  as  an  important  remedy  in  many  difeafes  requiring 
medicines  of  a llimulant,  aromatic,  and  deobftruent  quality; 
and  in  fiances  of  its  efficacious  life  have  been  adduced  by 
Linnaeus,  Rofenllein,  and  Bergius.  At  prefent,  however, 
marum  is  here  chiefly  ufed  as  an  errhine,  and  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  “ pul  vis  afari  compoStus”  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  dofe  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  from  a fcruple 
to  half  a dram,  which  Murray  advifes  to  be  given  in 
wine. 

The  water  germander,  teucrium  fcordlum,  is  a native  of 
England,  in  marffiy  fituations,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
guit.  The  leaves  of  fcordlum  have  a fmell  refembling  that 
of  garlick,  whence  its  name  ; and  to  the  tafte  they  are  bit- 
teriih,  and  (lightly  pungent.  When  moderately  and  newly 
dried,  they  give  out,  fays  Lewis,  (Mat.  Med.)  their  fmell 
and  tafte  both  to  water  and  to  rectified  fpirit.  In  diltillation 
their  peculiar  flavour  arifes  with  water,  but  the  impregna- 
tion of  the  diftilled  fluid  is  not  ftrong,-  nor  could  any  effen- 
tial  oil  be  obtained  on  fubmitting  to  the  operation  feveral 
pounds  of  the  herb.  The  ancients  attributed  to  fcordlum  a- 
peculiar  antifeptic  and  alexipharmic  power,  and  it  had  for 
many  ages  the  character  of  being  remarkably  effieaciousqn 
all  peftilential  and  putrid  difeafes.  With  this  view  it  entered 
into  the  eompofition  of  feveral  officinal  medicines,  tRat  were 
fuppofed  to  be  antidotes  to  various  kinds  o £ poifoffs  and  in- 
fections 
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fe.&ions.  But,  notwithftanding  this  celebrity,  it  appears  to 
be  a very  infignificant  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  is 
therefore  very  juftly  fallen  into  difufe.  Bergius,  however, 
ftates  its  virtue  to  be  “ antiputredinofa,  tonica,  diaphore- 
tica,  diuretica,  refolvens  and- feme  others  recommend  it 
to  be  employed  externally  in  antifeptic  eataplafms  and  fomen- 
tations. Woodville  Mat.  Bot. 

Germander,  Reck.  See  Veronica. 

GERMANEA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Lamarck  after 
Monf.  de  Saint-Germain,  a great  admirer  and  cultivator  of 
plants.  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  2.  650.  Illuftr.  t.  514.  Juft.  116. 
449.  See  Plectrantiius,  which  latter  appellation,  given 
by  L’Keritier,  who  was  partial  neither  to  M.  de  Saint-Ger- 
main nor  his  admirers,  has  been  univerfally  adopted. 

GERMANIA,  in  Geography,  a port-town  of  Culpepper 
county,  in  Virginia  ; 82  miles  from  Wafhington. 

GERMANICIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
fituated  on  a plain  between  mount  Taurus  and  mount 
Amanus,  on  the  bank  of  a fmall  river  which  ran  into  the 
Pyramus,  W.  of  the  town. 

GERMi-\NICOPOLIS,  a town  of  Bithynia,  near  the 
Propontide,  called  by  Pliny  Helgas  and  Boos-Coete. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Papblagonia,  called  Gangra. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Ifauria. 

GERMANICUS,  C-ZESAR,  in  Biography,  grand-nephew 
of  Auguilus,  nephew  of  Tiberius,  and  grandfon  of  Livia. 
When  Auguftus  adopted  Tiberius,  he  obliged  him  to  adopt 
Germanicus,  who  thus,  according  to  the  Roman  law.  Hood 
in  the  filial  relation  to  them  both.  Germanicus  married 
Agrippina,  grand-daughter  of  Auguftus,  a lady  not  more 
illuftrious  for  her  rank  than  her  virtues,  and  he  himfelf  grew 
up  in  the  general  affe&ion  of  the  public,  or.  account  of  the 
excellence  of  his  temper,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  difpofi- 
tion,  and  was  denominated  the  “ delight  of  the  Roman 
people.’’  Germanicus  was  very  learned  and  eloquent,  and, 
at  an  early  age,  he  became  illuftrious  in  warfare,  and  was 
raifed  to  the  moft  important  offices  of  the  ftate.  When 
Aug.iftus  died,  he  was  engaged  in  a war  in  Germany,  and 
the  affedtion  of  the  foldiers  unanimoufly  faluted  him  emperor. 
He  refufed  the  honour,  and  then  appeafed  the  tumult  which 
his  indifference  to  the  rank  had  occafioned.  He  continued 
bis  exploits  in  Germany,  and  defeated  the  celebrated  Ar- 
minius,  and  upon  his  return  was  rewarded  with  a triumph. 
The  Germans  fought  with  the  greateft  bravery,  but  were  at 
length  obliged  to  yield  to  fuperior  difeipline  and  generalfhip. 
The  concluding  battle  was  attended  with  great  daughter  to 
the  Germans,  and  gave  the  Roman  commander  occafion  to 
raife  a trophy  with  this  infeription,  “ The  nations  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  fubdued  by  the  army  of  Tiberius 
Cffifar;”  but  this  fubjugation  was  only  a temporary  ceffa- 
tion  of  the  conteft,  and,  upon  fome  difafter  experienced  by 
the  Romans  from  the  elements,  the  Germans  l-enewed  their 
attack,  which  afforded  Germanicus  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring new  laurels,  and  he  expetted  to  have  made  an  entire 
conqueft  of  Germany,  but  the  emperor,  jealous  of  his 
fucceffes,  recalled  him,  with  many  compliments  upon  his 
paft  conduct,  and  the  profpeft  of  a fecond  confulate.  On 
his  return  he  was  honoured  with  another  triumph,  which  was 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  That  part  of 
the  fpedtacle  which  was  moft  affedling  to  the  Roman  people, 
•a  as  the  chariot  of  the  viftor,  filled  with  his  three  fons  and 
two  daughters.  Germanicus  was  foon  fent  into  the  Eaft  to 
quell  fome  difturbances  there  : the  powers  entrufted  to  him 
on  this  occafion  were  very  extenfive,  but  the  fufpicious 
Tiberius  had  placed  Pifo  as  a fpy  and  check  on  the 
illuftrious  general.  Germanicus  entered  upon  his  fecond 
coafulihip,  having  the  emperor  for  his  colleague  : he  vifited 
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Athens,  and  was  received  in  that  city  with  all  the  adulation 
ufually  practifed  by  the  inhabitants.  He  then  failed  to 
Euboea  and  Lefbcs,  thence  he  touched  upon  Thrace,  and 
crofling  into  Alia,  viewed  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  confulted 
the  oracle  at  Colophon.  Pifo  haftily  followed  him,  and 
after  terrifying  the  Athenians  with  a fevere  harangue,  and 
throwing  out  infmuations  againft  Germanicus,  embarked  for 
Rhodes,  where  he  would  have  perifhed  had  he  not  have  been 
faved  by  the  humane  affiliance  of  the  prince,  whom  he  over- 
took there.  Germanicus  now  proceeded  to  execute  his 
commiflion.  He  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Zeno, 
fon  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  He 
then  reduced  Cappadocia  and  other  places  to  the  ftate  of 
Roman  provinces,  and  in  the  enfuing  year  he  made  a pro- 
grefs  into  Egypt,  and  viewed  every  thing  that  was  deferv- 
ing  of  notice  in  the  country,  at  the  fame  time  opening  the 
public  granaries  to  the  people,  who  were  fuffering  under  a 
fcarcity.  Upon  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  he  found 
that  Pifo  had  abrogated  every  regulation  which  he  had 
eftablifhed  among  the  legions,  and  in  the  cities,  and  his 
indignation  at  this  behaviour  widened  the  breach  between 
them.  At  this  time  Germanicus  was  attacked  with  a 
difeafe  which  afterwards  proved  fatal,  and  which  was  im- 
puted to  the  effefts  of  poifon,  hut  fome  of  our  beft  hiftori- 
ans,  having  impartially  examined  the  collateral  fails,  do  not 
think  the  evidence  fufticient  to  juftify  the  affertion.  Ger- 
manicus  himfelf  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  viclim  of  the 
malignity  of  Pifo,  and,  in  his  laft  moments,  conjured  his 
friends  to  profecute  with  the  utmoii  vigour  the  authors  of 
his  death.  He  died  at  Epidaphne,  near  Antioch,  in  the 
year  19,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  death 
was  the  fubjeil  of  univerfal  lamentation  at  Rome.  Every 
other  concern  was  forgotten,  and  the  people,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  order  from  the  magiftrates,  forfook  the  forum, 
fhut  up  their  houfes,  and  a (Turned  every  token  of  univerfal 
forrow.  A profufion  of  honours  was  decreed  to  his  me- 
mory, and  even  foreign  princes  and  nations  joined  their 
teftimonies  of  efteem  and  regret.  He  had  been  highly 
efteemed  not  only  for  his  military  accomplifhments,  but  alfo 
for  his  learning,  humanity,  and  extenfive  benevolence.  In 
the  midft  of  war  he  devoted  fome  moments  to  ftudy,  and  he 
favoured  the  world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  fome  epi- 
grams, and  a tranflation  of  Aratus  in  Latin  verfe.  Taci- 
tus, Suetonius,  and  Univer.  Hift. 

GERMANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  La- 
vora,  containing  four  parifiies,  four  convents,  and  about 
800  perfons.  Near  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  “ CaCinum,” 
deftroyed  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths.  The  town  is 
fituated  43  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Naples.  N.  lat.  4T  33'. 
E.  long.  13°  43'. — .Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  ; 
13  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Urbino  — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sefia,  late  in  the  lcrdfhip  of  Vercelli ; 
four  -miles  E.  of  St.  Ja.- — Alfo,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Porto  Rico.  N lat.  18  20'.  W.  long.  67° 
4°'- 

GERMANS,  fo  called  from  the  name  of  their  country, 
in  Ecclejiajiical  Hijlory , one  of  the  fedls  of  rigid  anabaptifts 
into  which  the  Elemingians  were  divided ; the  other  two 
being  denominated  Flandrians  and  Frieflanders.  See  Fle- 
mingians. 

Germans,  St.  or  Germains , in  Geography,  a borough  town 
of  Cornwall,  England,  was,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  era,  a 
bifhop’s  fee  In  981,  the  Cornifh  bifhop  removed  his  fee 
from  Bodmin  to  this  place ; but  bifhop  Levinus  tranflated 
it  to  Crediton,  in  Devonfhire,  in  1049.  King  Athelftan 
founded  a priory  for  fecular  canons  here  ; to  which  the 
cathedral  buildings  were  annexed.  Of  thefe  nothing  remains 
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f>ut  the  church,  which  is  a curious  and  interacting  fpechnen 
of  ancient  architecture.  It  confifts  of  a nave,  two  aides,  and 
two  towers  at  the  weftern  end.  Between  the  latter  is  a 
large  entrance  door-way,  with  a femi-circular  arch,  con- 
fiding of  feveral  ornamented  mouldings.  Contiguous  to  the 
church  is  Port-Eliot,  the  feat  of  lord  Eliot.  St.  Germans, 
as  a borough,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  both  of 
whom  are  nominated  and  influenced  by  lord  Eliot.  A fmall 
market  is  held  here  weekly  ; and  two  fairs  annually.  The 
living  is  a curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Windfor.  The  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  author  of  “ The 
Hiftory  of  Manchefter,”  &c.  has  publifhed  two  volumes, 
quarto,  entitled  “ The  ancient  Cathedral  of  Cornwall, 
hiftorieally  furveyed.”  This  work  contains  many  curious 
particulars  refpedting  St.  Germans  ; but  the  greater  part  is 
occupied  by  theoretical  differtations. 

GERM  ANUS  I.  in  Biography,  was  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  His 
father  was  bafely  murdered  by  the  emperor  Conftantine 
Pagonatus,  and  himfelf,  by  the  fame  authority,  was  deprived 
of  his  manhood.  In  715,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Cyzicum,  and  from  that  honour  he  was  tranflated  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Conftantinople.  He  was  the  chief  oppofer  of 
the  emperor  Leo,  when  he  ifTued  his  edift  for  prohibiting 
the  worfhip  of  images  ; during  four  years  the  emperor  bore 
with  patience  ail  the  refinance  made  to  his  decree,  till  at 
le  lgth  the  people,  irritated  by  his  difcourfe,  broke  out  in  a£ts 
of  rebellion  ; to  quell  thefe,  Leo  affembled  a council  at 
Conftantinople  in  730,  by  which  the  patriarch  was  degraded 
from  his  dignity,  but  permitted  to  retire  to  his  paternal  feat, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  quiet - 
nefs.  ITe  died  m 740,  and  was  immediately  elevated  as  a 
faint  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  on  account  of  his 
zeal  and  fufferings  in  defence  of  image  worfhip.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  treatifes  ; one,  entitled  “ De  fex  Synodis 
Oecumenicis,”  &c.  has  gone  through  many  editions,  but 
that  by  Le  Moyne  in  his  “ Varia  Sacra,”  in  1685,  is  by 
much  thebeil.  He  wrote  “ An  Apology  for  St.  Gregory 
Nyffen,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  accufed  him  of  falling 
into  the  errors  of  Origen  and  divers  others  mifcellaneous 
pieces  which  are  inferted  in  the  Collett.  Concil.  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Moreri. 

Germanus  II.  was  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  which  honour  he  was  appointed  about 
the  year  1222.  In  1233,  he  held  a fyncd  at  the  city  of 
Nice,  where  he  had  fixed  the  patriarchal  refidence.  He 
was,  on  account  of  fome  mifunderftanding,  depofed  from 
his  dignity  in  the  year  1240,  but  reftored  again  juft  before 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1 354.  He  was  author  of  a 
work  intended  to  illuftrate  the  liturgy,  and  entitled  “ Re- 
rum Ecclefiafticarum  Theoria,”  and  of  numerous  homilies, 
orations,  fermons,  epiftles,  decrees,  &c. — There  was  a third 
Germanus,  who  was  tranflated  to  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
ftantinople, from  the  fee  of  Adrianople  in  the  year  1267, 
but  who  reiigned  his  dignity  within  a few  months  after  his 
elettion.  Moreri. 

GERMANY,  in  Geography,  an  extenfive  country  of  Eu- 
rope, fituated  between  45  4'  and  540  40'  N.  lat.  and  between 
6°  30'  and  19°  52'  E.  long,  comprifes  chiefly  the  prefent 
empire  of  Auitria,  except  Hungary,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Pruifian  dominions,  a part  of  Pomerania  belonging  to  Swe- 
den, the  duchy  of  Holftein,  belonging  to  Denmark,  fome 
parts  of  Holland,  fome  of  the  French  departments  on  the 
Rhine,  and  all  the  ftates  of  the  new  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  with  the  formation  of  which  it  loft  its  exiftence  as 
an  empire. 
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In  ancient  times  Germany  was  inhabited  by  various 
nations,  which  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  waged  war  for 
fome  centuries,  confidered  as  Gauls.  Of  thefe  the  Helvetii, 
Boji,  Tettofagi,  and  Gotht  (fee  Goths,  &c. ),  and 
the  Teu'cones,  who  dwelt  in  the  Sinus  Godanus  near  the- 
Cimbri,  were  among  the  firft  that  crofted  the  Rhine,  and 
applied  to  themfclves  the  name  of  Germani,  probably  from 
the  Teutonic  word  Gcier  or  (filer,  a fword,  afferting,  as  it 
were,  their  quality  of  warriors.  The  word  Guerra , Guerre 
in  the  Italian  and  French,  which  is  not  of  Latin  origin, 
appears  to  confirm  this  etymology.  ( See  the  hiftory  of  the 
ancient  Germans  in  the  fequel  of  this  article.)  It  is  alfo 
from  theTeutones  that,  in  the  German  language,  the  country 
is  c?\\e<kTeiitfchland,  and  latterly  Deutfchland.  (See  Teu- 
TONES. ) The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  AUemagne  from  the 
Alemanni,  one  of  the  German  nations.  (See  Alemanni.) 
In  the  middle  age  the  northern  and  north-eaftern  regions  of 
Germany  got  an  acceffion  of  population  from  the  Vandals 
and  Slavonians  ; and  towards  the  end  of  the  ieventeenth 
century,  fome  parts  of  Germany  received  an  inconfiderable 
increale  of  inhabitants,  by  fome  thoufands  of  French  protei- 
tant  refugees,  who  left  France  after  the  revocation  of  the 
editt  of  Nantes. 

Bufching  ftated  the  extent  of  Germany  at  11,124  Ger- 
man fquare  miles,  x 5 to  a degree ; but  profeffor  Crome  of 
Gieften,  including  Silefia,  ftates  it  at  12,796  German  fquare 
miles,  and  its  circumference  at  5CO  German  miles. 

Germany  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Eider,  and 
the  canal  of  Holftein,  which  feparate  it  from  Denmark, 
and  by  the  Baltic  fea  ; on  the  call  by  Pruffia,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Slavonia,  and  Croatia  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  gulf 
of  Venice,  Italy,  and  Switzerland;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  North  fea. 

Maximilian,  grandfather  to  Charles  V.,  divided  Germany 
into  ten  circles,  and  this  divifion  was  confirmed  in  the  diet 
of  Nuremberg  in  1552  ; but  the  circle  of  Burgundy, 
which  contained  the feventeen provinces  of  the  Low  Countries, 
having  been  detached  from  the  empire,  it  latterly  contained 
only  nine  circles,  viz. 

I.  The  Circle  of  Aufria,  which  comprifed,  1,  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auttria  proper  ; 2,  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 3,  the 
duchy  of  Carinthia ; 4,  the  duchy  of  Carniola  ; 5,  the 
Auftrian  Frioul ; 6,  the  Littorale,  or  the  territories  of 
Trieft  and  Eiume  ; 7,  the  county  of  Tyrol;  8,  Upper 
Auflria  ; 9,  the  bifhopric  of  Trent  ; 10,  the  bifhopric  of 
Brixen  ; 11,  the  commanderies  of  the  Teutonic  order  in 
Auflria,  and  on  the  Etfch  ; and  12,  the  lordfhip  Trafp, 
belonging  to  the  prince  of  Dietrichftein. 

II.  The  Circle  of  IVefphalla,  which  comprifed,  1,  the 
bifhopric  of  Manlier  ; 2,  the  bifhopric  of  Ofnabruck ; 
3,  the  bifhopric  of  Paderborn  ; 4,  the  bifhopric  of  Liege 
5,  the  abbey  of  Corvey  ; 6,  that  of  Stablo  and  Malmedy  ; 
7,  that  of  Werden  ; 8,  that  of  Cornelius  Munfter  ; 9,  that 
of  Effen  ; xo,  that  of  Thorn;  11,  that  of  Hervorden  ; 
12,  the  duchy  of  Cleves  ; 13,  the  duchy  of  Juliers  ; 14,  the 
duchy  of  Berg  ; 15,  the  principality  of  Minden  ; 16,  the 
principality  of  Verden  ; 17,  the  principality  oi  Naffau ; 
18,  the  principality  of  Fail  Friefland  ; 19,  the  principality 
of  Moers  ; 20,  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  ; 21,  the  county 
of  Mark  ; 22,  the  county  of  Ravenfberg  ; 23,  the  county 
of  Schauenburg,  24,  the  county  of  Lippe  ; 27,  the  county 
of  Sternberg,  which  now  belongs  to  Lippe  ; 26,  the  county 
of  Beritheim  ; 27,  the  county  of  Steinfurt ; 28,  the  coun- 
ties of  Teckienburg  and  Lingen  ; 29,  the  county  of  Hoya  ; 
30,  ttxe  county  of  Diepholtz  ; 31,  the  county  of  Wied  ; 
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32,  the  connty  of  S'ayn ; 33,  that  of  Rietberg ; 34,  that 
of  Pyrmont  ; 35,  that  of  Gronsfeld  ; 36,  that  of  Reckhcirn ; 
37,  the  county  of  Anholt ; 38,  that  of  Holtzapfel ; 39,  that 
of  Limburg  in  the  county  of  Mark  ; 40,  that  of  Bianken- 
heim  and  Gerolllein  ; 41,  the  counties  of  Kerpen  and  Loin- 
merfum  ; 42,  that  of  Schleidcn  ; 43,  the  county  of  Haller- 
murid;  44,  that  of  Virncnburg  ; 45,  that  of  Spiegelberg  ; 
46,  the  county  cf  Fagnolles  or  Lignc  ; 47,  the  lordfhips  of 
Gimborn  and  Neuftadt,  Winnenburg  and  Beilllein,  Wittem, 
Eyfs  and  Schlenacken,  Gehmen,  Wickerad,  Mvlendonk 
and  Reichenftcin  ; 48,  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Dortmund. 

III.  The  Circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  or  the  electoral 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  which  comprifed,  x,  the  electorate  of 
Mayence  or  Mentz  ; 2,  the  electorate  of  Treves  ; 3,  the 
electorate  of  Cologne  ; 4,  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  ; 5,  the 
principality  of  Aremberg;  6,  the  county  of  Lower  Ifen- 
burg ; 7,  the  burggraviate  of  Reineck  ; 8,  the  county  o'r 
lordfhip  of  Beilftein  ; 9,  the  commandery  of  the  Teutonic 
order  Coblence.  The  prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  was  a 
member  of  this  circle,  without  having  any  territorial  poflef- 
fions  in  it, 

IV.  The  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  comprifed, 
j,  the  bifnopric  of  Worms;  2,  the  bifhopric  of  Spire; 
3,  that  of  Strafbourg ; 4,  that  of  Bale  or  Bafel ; 5,  that 
of  Fulda;  6,  the  principality  of  Heiterfheim  ; 7,  the  abbey 
of  Priim  ; 8,  the  abbey  of  Weiffenburg  ; 9,  that  of  Oden- 
heim  ; xo,  the  landgraviate  cf  Heffe  ; 11,  the  principality 
of  Hersfeld  ; 12,  the  county  of  Katzenellenbogen  ; 13,  the 
county  of  Flanau-Miintzenberg  ; 14,  that  cf  Hanau  Lich- 
tenberg  ; 15,  the  principality  of  Simmern  ; 16,  the  princi- 
pality of  Lautern  ; 17,  that  of  Veldentz;  18,  the  princi- 
pality of  Deux  Fonts  ; 19,  the  county  of  Sponheim  ; 20,  the 
principality  of  Salm  ; 21,  the  principality  of  Naffau  ; 22,  the 
principality  of  Waldeck  ; 23,  the  county  cf  Solms  ; 24,  the 
county  of  Koenigitein  ; 25,  tlie  county  of  Upper  Ifenburg ; 

26,  the  poffefiions  of  the  Wald  or  Wild,  or  Rau  Graves  and 
Rhine  Graves,  (in  Latin,  Comitcs  Saltuarii,  Foreftarii, 
Silveifres  and  HuTuti,)  counts  of  Grumbach,  Stein,  and 
Dhaun  ; 27,  the  county  of  Leiningen  ; 28,  the  county  of 
Witgenftein  ; 29,  the  county  of  Falkenltein  ; 30,  that  of 
Kricbingen  ; 31,  that  of  Wartenberg ; 32,  the  lordfhips  of 
Bretzenheim,  Dachftul,  and  Ollbriick  ; 33,  the  free  imperial 
cities  of  Worms,  Spire,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Friedberg, 
and  Wetzlar ; 34,  the  imperial  borough  of  Friedberg ; 
35,  the  imperial  villages  of  Miintzfelden,  Sultzbach,  and 
Soden, 

V.  The  Circle  of  Suabia,  which  comprifed,  1,  the 
bifhopric  of  Conftance  ; 2,  the  bifhopric  of  Augfburg  ; 
3,  the  abbey  of  Ehvangen  ; 4,  the  abbey  of  Kempten ; 
5,  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg  and  Teck;  6,  the  marggraviate 
of  Baden  ; 7,  the  principality  cf  Hohenzollern  ; 8,  the 
abbey  of  Lindau ; 9,  that  of  Buchan  ; 10,  the  principality 
of  Furftenberg;  11,  the  county  of  Oettingen  ; 12,  the 
principality  of  Klettgau  ; 13,  the  principality  of  Lichten- 
ifein ; 14,  that  of  Friedberg-Schter ; 15,  the  abbey  of 
Salmanfweiler  ,*  16,  the  abbey  of  Weingarten  ; 17,  that  of 
Gchfenhaufen  ; 18,  that  of  Elchingen  ; 19,  that  of  Yrfee  ; 
20,  that  of  Urfperg  ; 21,  that  of  Kayferfheim  ; 22,  that  of 
Roggenburg  ; 23,  that  of  Roth  ; 24,  the  abbey  of  Weifle- 
nau  ; 25-,  that  of  Schuffenried ; 26,  that  of  Marchthal ; 

27,  the  abbey  of  Peterfhaufen  ; 28,  the  abbey  ofWetien- 
haufen  ; 29,  that  of  Zwiefalten  ; 30,  that  of  Gengenbach  ; 
31,  the  abbey  of  Heggbach ; 32,  that  of  Gutenzell;  33,  that 
of  Rothmiiniler  ; 34,  the  abbey  of  Baindt ; 35,  that  of 
Neretheim  ; 36,  the  commandery  of  Alfchhaufen  ; 37,  the 


landgraviate  of  Stiihlingen  ; 38,  the  landgraviate  of  Baar$ 
39,  the  county  of  Truchfefs-Waldburg  ; 40,  the  county  of 
Kbenigfegg  ; 41,  that  of  Eberftein  ; 42,  that  of  Fugger ; 
43,  that  of  Hohen-embs ; 44,  that  of  Hohen-Geroldleck  ; 
45,  the  county  of  Neipperg  ; 46,  the  county  of  Bondorf  j 
47,  the  lordfhips  of  Wiefenfteig,  Haulen,  Moefkirch,  Tett- 
nang  and  Argen,  Mindelheim  and  Schwabeck,  Gundel- 
fingen,  Juftingen,  Eglof,  Thannhaufen,  Egglingen ; 48,  the 
free  imperial  cities  of  Augfburg,  Ulm,  Eflingen,  Reut- 
lingen,  Ndrdlingen,  Halle,  Ueberlingen,  Rothweil,  Heil- 
bronn,  Gmiind,  Memmingen,  Lindau,  Diinkelfbiihl,  Bi-- 
berach,  Ravenfburg,  Kempten,  Kaufbeuren,  Weil,  Wan- 
gen,  Yfni,  Leutkirch,  Wimpfen,  Giengen,  Pfullendorf, 
Buchhorn,  Aalen,  Bopfingen,  Buchan,  Offenburg,  Gen- 
genbach, Zell  on  the  Hammerfbach ; 49,  the  imperial 
village  of  Alochhaufen. 

V i.  The  Circle  of  Bavaria , which  comprifed,  1,  the  arch- 
bifliopric  of  Saltzburg ; 2,  the  bifhopric  of  Freyfingen  ; 
3,  the  bifhopric  of  Ratifbon  ; 4,  the  bifhopric  of  PafTau  ; 
5,  the  principality  of  Berchtefgaden  ; 6,  the  abbey  of  St. 
Emmeram  in  Ratifbon  ; 7,  and  thofe  of  Lower ; and  8,  of 
Upper  Miinfter  in  the  fame  place  ; 9,  the  duchy  of  Bavaria ; 
10,  the  Upper  Palatinate  ; 1 1 , the  principality  of  Neuburg  ; 
12,  the  principality  of  Sultzbach  ; 13,  the  landgraviate  of 
Leuchtenberg  ; 14,  the  principality  of  Sternfiein  $15,  the 
county  of  Haag  ; 16,  the  county  of  Ortenburg  ; 17,  the 
lordfhips  of  Ehrenfels,  Sulzburg,  Pyrbaum,  Hohenwaldek 
and  Breitenek  ; 18,  the  free  imperial  city  of  Ratifbon. 

VII.  The  Circle  of  Franconia,  which  comprifed,  1,  the 
bifhopric  of  Bamberg  ; 2,  the  bifhopric  of  Wiirtzburg  j 
3,  the  bifhopric  of  Eichitaedt ; 4,  the  commandery  of  the 
Teutonic  order  of  Mcrgentheim;  . 5,  the  principality  of 
Culmbach,  or  Bayreuth  ; 6,  the  principality  of  Onolfbach, 
or  Anfpach  ; 7,  the  principality  of  Flenneberg;  8,  that  of 
Schvvartzenberg ; 9,  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe ; 10, 
the  county  of  Caliell ; 11,  the  county  of  Wertheim;  12, 
that  of  Rieneck  ; 13,  that  of  Erbach  ; 14,  the  lordfhips 
of  Limburg,  Seinflieim,  Reichelfberg,  Wiefenthcid,  Welz- 
heim,  and  Haufen  ; 15,  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Nurem- 
berg, Rothenburg,  Windfheim,  Schweinfurt,  and  Weiffen- 
b'urg;  16,  the  imperial  villages  of  Gochflieim  and  Senn- 
feld. 

VIII.  The  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  which  comprifed,  I, 
the  duchy  of  Pomerania ; 2,  the  ele&orate  of  Branden- 
burg ; 3,  the  ele&orate  of  Saxony  ; 4,  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar;  5,  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha  ; 6,  that  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg  ; 7,  that  of  Saxe-Meinungen  ; 8,  that  of  Saxe- 
Hildburghaufen  ; 9,  the  abbey  of  Merfeburg ; 10,  the 
abbey  of  Naumburg-Zeitz  ; n,the  principality  of  Alten- 
burg;  12,  the  principality  of  Querfurt ; 13,  the  princi- 
pality of  Anhalt ; 14,  the  abbey  of  Quedlinburg ; 15,  the 
abbey  of  Walkenried  ; 16,  the  principality  of  Schwartz- 
burg  ; 1 7,  the  county  of  Mansfeld  ; 1 8,  the  county  of 
Stollberg  and  Wernigerode ; 19,  the  county  of  Barby ; 
20,  that  of  Plohnflein  ; 21,  the  principality  of  Hatzfeld  ; 
22,  the  county  of  Reufs ; 23,  the  county  of  Schoenr 
burg. 

IX.  The  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  which  comprifed,  I, 
the  bidiopric  of  Hildelheim ; 2,  that  of  Lubeck;  3,  the 
abbey  of  Ganderlheim ; 4,  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  j 
5,  the  principality  of  Halberlladt ; 6,  the  duchy  of  Bre- 
men ; 7,  the  principality  of  Celle ; 8,  the  principality  of 
Grubenhagen  ; 9,  the  principality  of  Calenberg ; 10,  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  ; 11,  the  duchy  of  Wolfen- 
biittel;  12,  the  principality  of  Blankenburg ; 13,  the 
duchy  of  Holileinj  14,  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg;  iy, 
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the  principality  of  Schwerin ; 1 6,  the  principality  of 

Ratzeburg ; 17,  the  county  of  Ranzau  ; 1 8,  the  free  im- 
perial cities  of  Lubeck,  Goflar,  Muhlhaufen,  Nordhaufen, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 

The  following  countries,  without  forming  part  of  any  of 
the  nine  circles,  were  likewife  confidered  as  belonging  to 
the  German  empire  ; viz.  1 , the  kingdom  of  Bohemia ; 
■2,  the  marggraviate  of  Moravia  ; 3,  the  marggraviate  of 
Upper  Lufatia ; 4,  that  of  Lower  Lufatia  ; 5,  the  duchy 
of  Silefia ; 6,  the  county  of  Montbelliard  ; 7,  the  three 

circles  of  the  immediate  Knights  of  the  Empire,  in  Suabia, 
Franconia,  and  on  the  Rhine  ; 8,  the  lordfhips  ol  Afch 
and  WaiTerburg,  the  convent  of  Schonthal,  the  burggra- 
viate  of  Freudenberg,  the  barony  of  Horftgen,  the  abbey 
of  Cappenberg,  that  of  Elten,  the  lordthip  of  Rheda,  the 
abbey  of  Burfcheid,  the  lordfhip  of  .lever,  the  barony  of 
Kniphaufen,  the  lordfhips  of  Dyk,  Mecliernich,  Schonau, 
Wylre,  Richold,  Stein,  Dreyfs,  Land.lkron,  Rhade,  Saf- 
fenberg,  Schaumburg,  Oberllein,  the  county'  of  Homburgh, 
■and  the  barony  of  Schauen.  The  German  empire  had 
alfo  feveral  fiefs  in  Italy. 

The  climate  and  temperature  of  Germany  mull  in  gene- 
ral be  acknowledged  to  be  temperate,  yet  it  is  confiderably 
milder  in  the  fouthern  than  in  the  northern  parts,  where  the 
winter  is  fometimes  extremely  fevere,  and  of  long  duration. 
'The  air,  however,  is  every  where  ferene  and  healthy,  except 
in  a few  low  marfhv  places  towards  the  North  fea.  The 
■vine  thrives,  and  yields  excellent  wine,  in  all  the  fouth- 
weftern  parts.  The  falubrity  of  the  climate  may  likewife 
be  inferred  from  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  fome  of 
whom  arrive  to  a very  great  age. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  foil 
varies  more  than  in  Germany.  Sandy  plains  and  barren 
heaths  predominate  in  thenorth-caft,  and  fwamps  and  marfhes 
in  the  north-weft:  but  fome  of  the  interior  and  fouth- 
weftern  parts  have  an  uncommonly  fertile  foil,  and  great  at- 
tention is  generally  paid  to  its  improvement.  The  fouth 
and  the  fouth-eaft  fide  is  the  moft  mountainous.  Bohemia 
is  feparated  from  Silefia  by  the  Riefen  Geburge,  or  the 
Giants’  mountains.  Towards  Hungary  are  the  Carpathian 
mountains  ; towards  Italy  the  Alps.  In  the  interior  parts 
arc  the  Schwarz wald,  (black  foreft,)  the  Rauhe  Alb,  the 
Ertzgeburge,  theFichtelberg,  the  Harz,  orHercynian  foreft, 
whole  higheft  fummit,  the  Broeken,  is  only  3580  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  In  ancient  times  Ger- 
many was  covered  with  forefts,  chiefly  of  oak,  birch,  pine, 
fir,  larch,  and  afh  trees.  Though  they  have  been  confiderably 
thinned,  and  immenfe  trails  of  them  converted  into  tillage, 
there  are  yet  fome  very  large  woods,  as  the  Speffart,  the 
Schwartzwald,  the  Hartzwald,  and  the  Thuringerwald. 

The  extent  of  fea-coaft  on  the  North  fea  is  not  much 
above  150  Englilh  miles,  and  oh  the  Baltic  about  500  Eng- 
lilh  miles.  The  principal  lakes  are  the  Boden  fee,  or 
lake  of  Conftance,  in  Swabia,  which  forms  one  of  the  bound- 
aries towards  Switzerland  ; the  Chiem  fee,  in  Bavaria ; the 
Girnitzer  fee,  in  Auftria  ; the  lakes  of  Damm,  Neuwarp, 
Madue,  and  Wilm,  in  Pomerania ; thofe  of  Werbellin, 
Uckerfee,  Parftein,  Schwieluch  and  Ruppin,  in  Branden- 
burg ; the  Dammer  fee,  in  the  county  of  Diepholtz,  be- 
sides feveral  fmaller  ones  in  Mecklenburg  and  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

But  it  is  chiefly  the  great  number  of  rivers,  by  which  Ger- 
many is  i-nterfedted  in  various  directions,  that  give  it  immenfe 
advantages  for  trade.  It  counts  five  hundred  and  twenty 
rivers  in  all ; fixty  navigable  to  a great  length,  and  fix,  viz. 
the  Danube,  the  Rhine,,  the  Mayne,  the  Wefer,  the  Elbe, 


and  the  Oder,  ranking  among  the  largeft  and  moft  noble 
rivers  of  Europe. 

The  number  of  mineral  fprings  and  -baths  exceeds  one 
thoufand  ; the  moft  famous  are  Carlfbad  and  Egra,  in:  Bo- 
hemia ; Warmbrunn,  in  Silefia  ; Toplitz,  in  Auftria  ; Heil- 
bronn,  in  Bavaria  ; Wifbaden  and  Seltzer,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  ; Freyenwalde,  in  Brandenburg;  Dobbc- 
ran, in  Mecklenburg  ; Lauchftedt,  in  Saxony;  and  Pyrmont, 
in  Weftphalia. 

As  almoft  all  climates,  or  at  leait  ail  temperatures  and 
foils,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Germany,  it  abounds  in  almoft 
all  productions  of  nature  and  their  varieties,  and  chiefly  in 
all  kinds  of  corn  : flax  of  excellent  quality,  hemp,  hops, 
tobacco,  madders,  faffron,  rape-feed,  rhubarb,  excellent 
garden  vegetables  and  orchard  fruits;  wine,  in  greateft  per- 
fection on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Mayne,  Mofelle,  and 
Neckar.  The  agriculture  of  Germany'  has  been  confider- 
ably improved  of  late  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Thaer  and 
other  patriotic  writers.  In  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  fheep 
Germany  is,  however,  greatly  deficient.  The  breed  of 
horfes,  except  in  Mecklenburg,  Eaft  Friefland,  Oldenburg, 
Holftein,  and  fome  parts  of  Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg,  is 
very  indifferent.  The  number  of  oxen  is  not  fufficient  either 
for  agricultural  purpofes  or  for  confumption.  The  belt 
breed  is  in  Eaft  Friefland,  Oldenburg,  and  Holftein.  The 
number  of  fheep  does  not  exceed  thirteen  or  fourteen  mil- 
lions. The  Spanifh  breed  has  been  naturalized  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Pruffian  and  Saxon  dominions.  The  hreed  of  hogs  is 
much  negledted  ; that  of  goats  is  encouraged  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  where  they  alfo  rear  affes  and  mules.  The 
forefts  are  flocked  with  wild  boars,  flags,  deer,  and  hares. 
Poultry  is  abundant.  Salted  and  fmoked  geefe,  and  goofe 
quills,  are  exported  from  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania. 
Some  parts  of  Germany  are  remarkable  for  fine  larks  and 
thrufhes,  of  a delicious  flavour.  Others  abound  with  finging 
birds,  particularly  Canary  birds  and  goldfinches,  which  are 
exported  to  almoft  every  country  of  Europe.  Bees  are  lefs 
attended  to  than  in  ancient  times.  Silkworms  are  reared 
with  particular  care  in  fome  of  the  fouthern,  and  even  north- 
ern diftridts.  ( 

Of  the  mineral  productions  of  Germany,  gold  forms  the 
moft  inconfiderable  part,  fmall  particles  of  it  are  found  in 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Saale.  Silver  is 
more  plentiful  ; its  annual  produce  exceeds  200,000  marks, 
that  of  copper  amounts  to  100,000  cwt$.  The  fupply  of 
tin  from  the  mines  is  fufficient  for  home  confumption.  Iron 
of  a very  good  quality,  lead,  quickfilver,  cobalt,  arfenic, 
and  zinc  are  in  great  abundance.  Befides  topazes,  amethvfts, 
cornelians,  agate,  ferpentine,  and  other  rare  Hones,  Germanv 
has  large  quarries  of  curious  marble,  and  capital  mill  and 
burr  Hones.  It  abounds  with  various  forts  of  fine  earth, 
fuch  as  tripoli  and  porcelain  earth,  chiefly  in  the  circle  of 
Mifnia  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony;  terra  figillata,  potters' 
clay,  fullers’  earth,  and  others.  There  are  fome  coal  mines, 
particularly  in  Weftphalia,  and  abundance  of  peat  mofs. 
Salt  is  obtained  in  feventy-fix-  fait  works,  of  which  thole 
near  Halle,  in  the  former  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  produce  the 
greateft  quantity.  There  is  no  rock  fait  in  Germany. 

The  principal  manufadtures  of  Germany  are  thofe  of 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  cotton,  thread  lace,  china,  hardware 
inferior  to  none  but  the  Engliih,  glafs,  tobacco  and  lnuff, 
writing  paper,  foap,  wax,  toys  and  trinkets,  and  filks,  but 
not  equal  to  the  French,  Manufadtures  flourifh  moft  in  the 
Auftrian  and  Pruffian  dominions,  in  Saxony,  in  the  prefent 
kingdom  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  &c. 
The  towns  moft.  remarkable  for  extenfive  manufactures  are 
Altona,  Augfburg,  Berlin,  Bronfvick,  Bremen,  Caffel, 
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Chemnitz,  Deffau,  Drefden,  Eifenach,  Erfurt,  Erlangen, 
Eranclort  on  the  Mayne,  Gorlitz,  Gottingen,  Gotha,  Ham- 
burgh, Hanau,  Hanover,  Herrnhuth,  Hot,  Leipzick, 
Lubeek,  Manheim,  Meiffen,  Neuiladt  on  the  Doffe,Neuwied, 
Nurnberg,  Offenbach,  Plaueu,  Quedlinburgh,  Stutgard, 
Ulm,  and  Zwickau. 

Situated  alrnofl  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  and  North  fea,  and  interfered  by  many  large  rivers, 
Germany  has  enjoyed,  till  very  lately,  a moil  extenfive  com- 
merce. Its  principal  lea  ports  are  Hamburgh,  Altona,  Kiel, 
Lubeek,  Wifmar,  Roftock,  Stralfund,  Stettin,  Emden, 
Bremen.  Inland  towns  of  great  trade  are  Bronfvick,  Mag- 
deburg, Leipzick,  Naumburg,  Francfort  on  the  Mayne, 
and  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  Vienna,  Auglhurg,  Nurnberg, 
B-rellau,  and  Ulm.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are 
timber,  corn,  fruit,  wine,  tobacco,  madders,  cobalt,  fmalts, 
potafh,  horfes,  oxen,  fait  and  fmoaked  meat,  butter,  cheefe, 
honey,  wax,  leather,  wool,  cotton  yarn,  linen  cloth  to  the 
amount  of  fix  millions  llerling,  linen  yam,  thread  lace,  cotton 
Huffs,  hardware,  lead,  copper,  brafs,  quickfdver,  china, 
earthen-ware,  mirrors,  glafs,  wooden  toys  and  trinkets,  &c. 
Germany  imports  corn,  oxen,  and  horfes  chiefly  from  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Denmark,  hogs  from  Hungary,  butter 
from  Ireland  and  Holland,  filk  and  cotton,  all  forts  of  co- 
lonial produce,  wine  and  fruit,  filk  and  cotton  fluffs, 
paper,  jewellery  and  trinkets.  It  carries  on  a moll  important 
trade  with  European  Turkey,  from  whence  it  gets  by  land 
as  far  as  Semlin,  and  from  thence  upon  the  Danube  by  way 
of  Vienna,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  raw  cotton,  which  is 
diftributed  all  over  the  north  of  Europe,  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  As  it  has  to  pay  annually  from  three  to  four 
millions  of  piafters  in  hard  cafli  to  the  Turks,  thefe  money 
tranfa&ions  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  bankers  of  Vienna. 
The  principal  infurance  companies  are  at  Hamburgh,  Lu- 
beck,  and  Bremen.  Weights,  meaiures,  and  coins  differed  in 
every  petty  principality  of  Germany,  and  this  circumftance 
was  one  of  the  difadvantages  which  travellers  at  leaft  ex- 
perienced from  that  number  of  free  cities  and  fmall  Hates  for 
which  Germany  was  particularly  remarkable.  It  is  true, 
as  has  been  juftly  obferved  by  the  intelligent  author  of  an 
effay  on  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  that  all  thefe  cities  snd 
principalities  of  moderate  extent  had  their  principle  of  life 
aCtive,  peculiar, and  independent.  Each  prided  itfelf  on  mak- 
ing induHry,  fciences  and  arts  flourifh  in  its  little  capital. 

By  the  treaties  of  PalTau  in  1552,  of  Augfhurgh  in  1555, 
and  of  Munller  in  1648,  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and 
leformed  religion,  were  acknowledged  as  dominant  in  Ger- 
many : but  all  other  feCts  enjoyed  a complete  toleration,  and 
the  number  of  Jews  in  fome  parts  is  very  conliderable. 

According  to  Mr.  Charles  Villier’s  view  of  the  prefent 
Aate  of  ancient  literature  and  hillory  in  Germany,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  third  clafs  of  the  French  inilitutc,  the  German 
literati  poffefs  a great  facility  in  entering  into  the  fplrit  of 
nations  and  of  ages,  different  from  thofe  of  the  prefent  day, 
and  are  eminently  fuceefsful  in  archeological  refearches,  and 
in  the  interpretation  and  tranflation  of  the  ancients,  particular- 
ly of  the  Greeks,  perhaps  on  account  of  fome  fecret  affinity 
between  the  two  nations,  as  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages 
feems  to  indicate.  But  if  any  fpecies  of  literary  production 
can  be  faid  to  belong  to  Germany,  alrnofl;  exclufively,  it  is 
the  hiflory  of  literature.  The  German  literary  and  critical 
journals,  efpecially  thofe  publifhed  at  Jena,  Halle,  Leipflck, 
and  Gottingen,  rank  among  the  befl  in  Europe.  Before 
the  revolutionary  wars,  the  number  of  authors  exceeded 
7000.  Their  literary  productions  found  a ready  market  at 
the  two  fairs  of  Leipflck  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  of  every 
year.  The  number  of  new  books  publifrxed  at  thefe  fairs 


was  rarely  under  4000  : but  fince  the  fall  of  Pruffia,  in  1807, 
it  has  never  exceeded  1500.  Two  hundred  German,  and 
about  thirty  foreign  bookfellers,  ufed  to  meet  at  Leipflck, 
to  barter  their  refpeClive  publications  ; the  amount  of  thefe 
exchanges  was  generally  above  200,000 /.  Herling.  Anci- 
ently German  authors  wrote  mofl  of  their  works  in  Latin. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  there  were  at 
leafl  400  out  of  700  written  in  that  language  ; towards  the 
end  of  tile  eighteenth  century  the  proportion  was  only  200 
in  2 coo.  Before  that  period  the  literary  labours  of  the 
Germans  were  confined  to  theology,  jurilprudence,  and  bibli- 
cal and  claffical  criticifm : but  during  the  latter  half  of  the  laH 
century  they  have  been  extended  to  every  branch  of  fcience 
and  literature  ; mineralogy,  natural  hiflery  in  general,  che- 
miflry,  aflronomy,  and  geometry  have  been  cultivated  with  an 
intelligent  ardour  and  perfeverance  that  have  been  rewarded 
with  many  brilliant  difeoveries.  Statiflics,  which  elucidates 
the  theoretical  tenets  of  political  economy,  and  furnilhes 
important  materials  to  the  hiflorian  and  the  geographer, 
is  indebted  alike  for  its  origin  and  its  improvement  to 
the  literary  induHry  of  the  Germans.  In  metaphyfics 
they  have  incurred  the  reproach  of  dogmatical  obfeurity, 
and  in  their  dramas  and  novels  they  are  juflly  accufed 
of  a difgufling  affeCtation  of  morbid  fentimentality.  But 
their  epic  and  tragic  poets,  and  their  moral  philofophers, 
have  immortalized  themfelves  by  works,  which  have  been 
eagerly  tranflated  into  all  the  idioms  of  modern  Europe. 
To  the  great  names  of  Luther,  Kepler,  Leibnitz,  Haller, 
Euler,  Molheim,  Puffendorff,  Pott,  Margraff,  Hagedorn, 
Lefiing,  Gleim,  Kleifl,  Heyne,  Rabener,  Klopllock,  Ram- 
ler,  Geffner,  who  live  in  the  records  of  literary  fame,  mull 
be  added  thofe  of  Bernouilli,  Lambert,  Karftner,  Wieland, 
Schiller,  Gothe,  Herder,  Zollikoffer,  Spalding,  Bloch, 
Mofes  Mendelfohn,  Klaproth,  von  Humboldt,  Vofs,  Holty, 
Michaelis,  J.  A.  Eberhard,  Von  Zach,  and  many  others, 
whofe  merits  are  as  confpicuous  as  they  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  German  lauguage  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a primitive  one,  as  it  is  the  mother  tongue  of  tho 
Dutch,  Flemilh,  Danifh,  Swedifh,  and  Englilh  languages. 
Its  dominion  extends  from  the  boundaries  of  Lapland  and 
Finland,  to  thofe  of  France  and  Italy.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  fimilarity  between  the  idioms  derived  from  the  German 
was  lo  great,  that  the  German  and  Englilh  miffionaries  that 
went  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  themfelves  underflood  in  thofe  countries.  The 
learned  Ihre,  in  his  introduction  to  his  Sueo-Gothic  Gloffary, 
has  alfo  difeovered  a ftriking  conformity  between  the  old 
Teutonic  and  Perfian  languages.  That  which  it  bears  to  the 
Greek  in  its  conftruCtion  is  not  lefs  ftriking.  The  dialed 
known  by  the  name  of  Low  German,  or  Low  Dutch,  is 
now  difufed  in  writing,  and  wholly  confined  to  the  vulgar 
in  the  kingdom  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchies  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  and  Holftein,  and  in  Pomerania  ; it  comes  very  near  the 
Dutch.  The  High  German,  or  High  Dutch,  has  been  con- 
fiderably  improved  fince  Luther’s  time  ; it  is  remarkable 
for  ftrength,  richnefs,  bold  inverfions,  and  compound  words, 
which  render  it  admirably  fit  for  the  higher  flrains  of  epic 
poetry.  The  learned  dictionaries  of  Adelung,  Eberhard, 
and  Campe,  have  ferved  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  every 
one  of  its  terms,  fo  that  it  may  now  be  confidered  as  fixed. 
It  is  fpoken  in  its  greateft  purity  in  Upper  Saxony,  part  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Necker  and  the 
Mayne.  There  are  ftill  fome  traces  of  the  Slavonian  lan- 
guage left  on  the  Ihores  of  the  Baltic,  in  fome  dillriCts  of 
Pomerania,  in  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia  : but  it  is  dif- 
appearing  very  fall. 
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No  country  can  boaft  of  more  and  better  institutions  for 
the  acquilition  of  knowledge  and  fcicnce  than  Germany. 
Notwithftanding  the  great  extent  of  territory  ceded  to 
France,  there  are  ftill  30  univerfities,  of  which  17  are  Pro- 
teftant,  1 1 Catholic,  and  two  mixed,  -viz.  ; Griefswalde,  Jena, 
Leipfick,  Wittenberg,  Gottingen,  Halle,  Helmftadt,  Kiel, 
Roltock,  Altdorf,  Erlangen,  Rinteln,  Gieffen,  Marburg, 
Stuttgard,  Tubingen,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  are  Protel- 
tant  univerfities  ; Bamberg,  Wietzburgh,  Paderborn,  Fulda, 
Dillingen,  Freyburg,  Infpruck,  Vienna,  Ingolftadt,  Saltz- 
burgh,  and  Prague,  are  Catholic  univerfities  ; and  the  two 
mixed  ones  are  Erfurt  and  Heidelberg.  The  oldeft  of 
them  is  that  of  Prague,  which  was  founded  in  1 348,  and  the 
mod  modern  that  of  Erlangen,  founded  in  1743.  Moil  of 
thefe  learned  Seminaries,  which  have  furnifhed  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe  with  able  teachers,  are  provided  with 
extenlive  libraries,  anatomical  theatres,  mufeums  of  natural 
hiftory,  botanic  gardens,  and  ailronomical  obfervatories. 
The  profeffors  are  animated  with  the  noble  ambition  of  ex 
tending  the  fame  of  the  univerfity  in  which  they  teach  by 
their  writings,  and  as  the  ftudents  pay  a liberal  fee  for  their 
le&ures,  this  opens  an  honourable  and  ufeful  competition 
among  the  teachers.  Every  itudent  is  at  liberty  to  feleCt 
what  le&ures  he  chufes  to  hear,  and  may  employ  his  time  as 
he  likes.  He  has  only  a fevere  examination  to  undergo  when 
he  offers  himfelf  as  a candidate  for  any  fituation  in  the  law, 
adminiftration,  or  church,  or  when  he  wants  to  take  his  de- 
gree as  a do&or  in  medicine,  without  which  degree  he  cannot 
be  admitted  into  any  college  of  phyficians.  All  the  other 
ufelefs  fcholaftic  formalities  have  long  fince  been  abrogated. 

Befides  thefe  univerfities  there  is  a great  number  of  public 
or  free  grammar  fchools,  lyceums,  and  other  learned  fchools 
in  Germany.  The  methods  of  teaching  have  been  confider- 
ably  improved  within  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Bafedow,  profiting  by  the  hints  thrown  out  by  J.  J. 
RoufLau,  opened  the  Philantropinum  at  Deffau,  and  fet  an 
example  of  liberal  and  fcientific  education,  which  was  foon  imi- 
tated by  men  of  enlightened  views  and  extenfive  information. 
Campe,  Villaume,  Saltzmann,  Trapp,  and  latterly  Pefta- 
lo/.zi,  have  eminently  contributed  to  introduce  better  modes 
of  inftru&ion.  There  are  alfo  many  eftablifhments  deftined 
to  train  young  men  for  particular  employments,  fuch  as 
military,  mineral,  commercial,  and  even  agricultural  fchools. 
Females  are  moftly  educated  at  home  under  the  eyes  of  their 
mothers,  who  are  particularly  anxious  to  guard  their 
daughters  againff  the  baneful  influence  of  ladies  boarding 
fchools. 

The  numerous  literary  focieties  of  all  kinds,  public  libra- 
ries, reading  clubs,  circulating  libraries,  critical  journals,  and 
other  means  of  diffeminating  and  preferving  knowledge,  afford 
another  proof-of  the  high  ftate  of  civilization  to  which  moit 
countries  of  Germany  are  arrived.  The  moil  diftfnguilhed 
of  its  learned  focieties  are  the  imperial  academy  of  natural 
philofophy  at  Vienna,  the  royal  academy  at  Berlin,  the  aca- 
demies at  Caffel,  Erfurt,  Gottingen,.  Manheim,  Munchen  ; 
the  agricultural  focieties  at  Heidelberg,  Leipfick  and  Zelle. 
The  beft  public  libraries  are  thofe  of  Berlin,  Drefden,  Got- 
tingen, Gotha,  Planover,  Leipfick,  Manheim,  Stuttgard, 
Weimar,  Vienna,  and  Wolfen'buttel.  Though  Germany 
may  boaft  of  being  the  cradle  of  the  art  of  printing,  Eng- 
land and  France  bear  the  palm.  The  generality  of  German 
books  are  printed  without  tafte,  with  had  types,  and  on 
bad  paper.  A few  fplendia  editions  have,  however,  been 
attempted  at  Leipfick,  and  met  with  merited  fuccefs,  The 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  was  never  general  all  over  Ger- 
many, has  received  its.  death-blow  from  the  fway  which  the 


French  government  exereifes  in  every  one  of  its  counties, 
fince  the  peace  of  Tilfit. 

Of  the  fine  arts,  mufic  is  that  in  which  the  Germans  excel. 
They  vie  with  the  Italians,  and  the  names  of  Handel,  Bach, 
Haydn,  and  Mozart  are  reverenced  by  their  rivals.  Ger- 
many has  alfo  produced  fome  good  painters  and  engravers, 
but  few  ftatuaries  and  architects.  With  refpedt  to  dancing,  it 
is  far  behind  Italy  and  France.  The  principal  academies  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  are  at  Berlin,  Drefden, 
Leipfick,  Manheim,  and  Vienna.  The  moft  celebrated  gal- 
leries of  pictures  are  at  Drefden,  Vienna,  Sans  Souci,  near 
Potfdam,  Duffeldorff,  Manheim,  and  Caffel. 

The  influence  of  the  arts  on  the  manners  of  a people  is 
no  where  more  ftriking  than  in  Germany,  where  concerts  and 
mufical  parties,  together  with  dancing,  form  the  chief  amufe- 
ment ; and  the  manners  of  the  middle  orders  are  polite  and 
affable. 

Before  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  r8oi,  the  population  of 
Germany  was  rated  at  27  millions  of  inhabitants  ; but  as  it 
loft  3,700,000  individuals,  through  the  ceffion  of  the  coun- 
tries fituated  on  the  left  fhore  of  the  Rhine,  its  prefent  po- 
pulation is  very  little  above  23  millions. 

The  hiilery  of  Germany  in  its  ancient  ftate,  its  gradual 
advancement  towards  extent  of  territory  and  dominion,  and 
itsrecent  decline  and  fall,  prefents  to  our  notice  a lubjeCt 
that  is  in  a variety  of  refpe&s  peculiarly  intereiling.  The 
wellern  monarchy  of  Rome  was  firft  refilled,  then  invaded, 
and  at  length  overturned  by  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many; and  it  was  from  the  woods  of  this  country  that  the' 
moll  civilized  nations  of  Europe  iffued  ; and  we  may  ftill 
diftincruiih  in  the  rude  inifitutions  of  thefe  barbarians  the 
original  principles  of  our  laws  and  manners.  Ancient  Ger- 
many,  excluding  from  its  independent  limits  the  provinces 
weftward  of  the  Rhine  which  had  fubmitted  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  extended  ltfi-lf  over  a third  part  of  Europe.  Almoft 
the  whole  of  modern  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Fricfland,  Livonia,  Prufiia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Poland,, 
were  peopled  by  the  various  tribes  of  one  great  nation,  whole 
complexion,  manners,  and  language  denoted  a common  origin, 
and  preferved  a llriking  reiemblance.  On  the  weft,,  ancient 
Germany  wasdivided  by  the  Rhine  from  the  Gallic,  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Danube,  from  the  Illyrian  provinces  of  the- 
empire.  A ridge  of  hills,  riling  from  the  Danube,  and 
called  the  Carpathian  mountains,  covered  Germany  on  the 
fide  of  Dacia  or  Hungary.  The  ealtern  frontier  was  faintly 
marked  by  the  mutual  fears  of  the  Germans  and  the  Sarma- 
tians,  and  was  often  confounded  by  the  mixture  of  warriors,, 
and  confederating  tribes  of  the  two  nations.  Such  was- 
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alfo  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  the  Gauls  on  the  welt,  where 
it  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  fix  their  boundaries  on  - account  of 
their  conftant  fluctuation.  In  the  remote  darknefs  of  the 
north,  the  ancients  imperfectly  deferied  a frozen  ocean,  that 
lay  beyond  the  Baltic  lea,  and  beyond  the  peninfula,  or  illands- 
of  Sarmatia.  But  their  nearelt  northern  limit  was  the  tier- 
cynian  foreft,  at  that  time  fuppofed  to  be  impenetrable.  It 
appears  from  authentic  documents  that  the  climate  of  an- 
cient Germany  was  much  colder  than  that  of  the  country  in 
its  more  modern  ftate.  For  the  evidence  of  the  faCt,  and 
the  explication  of  it,  we  refer  to  the  article  Climate,  where 
the  reader  will  alfo  find  fome  reflections  nu.  the  influence 
which  variety  of  climates  is  fuppofed  to.  have  oh  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  the  different  inhabitants,  cfl-  the  globe.  The 
keen  air  of  Germany  contributed,  without  doubt,  towards 
forming  the  large  and  mafeuline  limbs  of  the  natives,  who 
were,  in  general,  of  a more  lofty  llature  than  the  people  of' 
the  fouth,  gave  them  a kind  of  ftrength  better  adapted  to 
violent  exertions  than  to  patient  labour,  and  infpired  them 
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with  coniUtutional  bravery,  which  is  the  refult  of  nerves 
and  fpirits.  “ In  hos  artus,  (fays  Tacitus,  Germania,  iii. 
20.)  in  haec  corpora,  quae  miramur,  excrefcunt.’  The  fe- 
ve-ity  of  a winter  campaign,  that  chilled  the  courage  of  the 
Roman  troops,  was  Icarcely  felt  by  thofe  hardy  children  of 
the  north,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  refill  the 
fummcr  heats,  and  diffolved  away  in  languor  and  fickneis, 
under  the  beams  of  an  Italian  fun. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Germans,  although  we  cannot  al- 
low with  Tacitus,  that  they  were  “ Indigence, ’’  or  natives  of 
the  foil,  yet  we  mud  admit  that  ancient  Germany  was  not 
peopled  by  any  foreign  colonies,  already  formed  into  a politi- 
cal fociety  ; but  the  name  and  nation  received  their  exiilence, 
as  we  have  already  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
from  the  gradual  union  of  fome  wandering  barbarians,  pro- 
bably of  the  fame  nation  with  the  Celtic  and  Gauls,  and 
both,  perhaps,  defcended  from  the  ancient  Gomerians,  or 
defcendants  of  Gomer,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Japliet.  (See  Dis- 
persion of  Mankind. ) The  Germans,  however,  were  very 
much  intermixed  with  the  old  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  on 
that  fide  which  joined  their  territories,  and  particularly  be- 
tween the  two  great  rivers,  Rhine  and  Danube  ; and  they, 
without  doubt,  had  adopted  many  of  their  culloms,  as  well 
as  intermingled  fome  portion  of  their  language  with  their 
own  ; but  in  all  other  parts  of  Germany,  we  find  Inch  an 
exaft  conformity  in  their  religion,  laws,  cudoms  and  lan- 
guage, as  affords  a very  drong  prefumption  that  they  were 
defcended  from  the  fame  ancient  dock  with  the  Celtic  or 
Gauls,  and  that  they  came  by  gradual  and  fucceffive  migra- 
tions from  Alia.  (See  Celt.*.  ) How  this  country  came 
to  be  denominated  Germany,  and  whence  its  inhabitants  de- 
rived the  appellation  of  Germans,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
The  mod  probable  conjecture  is,  that  they  were  fo  called, 
either  from  their  affinity  to  the  Celtes,  or  from  the  Celtic 
words  “ ghar  man,”  a warlike  man  ; but  this  was  not  then- 
original  name,  any  more  than  the  appellations  of  “ Teutoncs” 
or  “ Allemanni,”  by  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
they  were  occafionally  denominated.  This  name  was  of  a 
more  modern  date,  and  feems  to  have  had  its  rife  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  when  the  Condrufi,  Eburones, 
Cterafi,  and  Paemani  eroded  that  river,  after  the  example  of 
fome  others  of  their  countrymen,  and  fettled  in  Gaul.  Tlieie, 
it  feems,  were  the  fird  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Germans 
was  given,  and  which,  therefore,  extended  no  farther  than 
the  Rhenifh  ffiore  on  the  Gallic  fide,  but  foon  after  paded 
over  to  the  other,  and  became  common  to  other  people  of 
the  fame  language  and  cudoms,  till  at  length  it  became  the 
general  name  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  country  was 
called  from  them  Germania  or  Germany. 

Whatever  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  remote  origin  of  the 
Germans,  they  appear  to  have  been  in  a favage . and  unci- 
vilized date  on  their  fird  fettlement  in  this  country.  The 
account  given  of  the  country  itfelf  by  Caefar  and  Tacitus  is 
fo  unfavourable,  that  it  feems  to  be  almod  incredible,  that  a 
brave  nation,  for  fuch  we  mud  allow  the  ancient  Germans 
to  have  been,  would  have  been  contented  to  remain  in  it, 
when  they  were  deditute  of  neither  drength  nor  courage  to 
have  forced  their  way  into  others  more  pleafant  and  fruitful. 
Thefe  ancient  hidorians  deferibe  it  as  wholly  barren  and  un- 
cultivated ; and  even  its  variety  of  foil  and  climate  added 
to  the  horror  of  it,  from  the  dreadful  forefts,  putrid  and  in- 
falubrious  bogs,  the  inclemency  of  its  winds,  dampnefs  of 
its  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  andderility  of  its  foil.  The  unci- 
vilized date  of  the  ancient  Germans  may  be  inferred  from 
the  account  given  of  them  by  Tacitus  ; for  in  his  time  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters  (German,  ii.  19); 
and  the  ufe  of  letters  is  the  principal  circumdance  that  diftin- 
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guifhes  a civilized  people  from  a herd  of  favages  incapable 
of  knowledge  or  redeftiou. 

Of  the  uieful  and  agreeable  arts  of  life  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans were  wretchedly  deditute.  Modern  Germany  is  faid 
to  contain  about  2,300  walled  towns,  whereas,  in  a much 
wider  extent  of  country,  the  geographer  Ptolemy  could  dif- 
cover  no  more  than  ninety  places,  which  he  decorates  with 
the  name  of  cities,  though,  according  to  our  ideas,  they 
would  not  deferve  that  fplendid  title.  We  can  only  fuppofe 
them  to  have  been  rude  fortifications,  condrutlcd  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  woods,  and  defigned  to  fecure  the  women, 
children,  and  cattle,  whild  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  marched' 
out  to  repel  a fudden  invafion.  Such  is  the  account  given 
of  them  by  Caefar  ; and  Tacitus  aborts  that  the  ancient 
Germans  had  no  cities.  Even  in  their  hamlets  or  villages 
they  did  not  build  their  houfes  contiguous  to  each  other. 
Tliev  confidered  it  as  a badge  of  fervitude  to  be  obliged  to 
dwell  in  a city  furrounded  with  walls.  Each  barbarian  fixed 
his  independent  dwelling  on  the  fpot  to  which  a plain,  a 
wood,  or  a dream  of  frefli  water  had  induced  him  to  give  the. 
preference.  Neither  done,  nor  brick,  nor  tiles,  were  em- 
ployed in  thefe  flight  habitations.  They  were,  indeed,  no 
more  than  low  huts  of  a circular  figure,  built  of  rough  tim- 
ber, thatched  with  draw,  and  pierced  at  the  top  to  leave  a 
free  paffage  for  the  fmoke.  That  they  confidered  cities  as 
places  of  confinement  rather  than  of  fecurity,  appears  from  the 
following  circumdance  : when  one  of  -their  tribes  had  ihakei«- 
ofl  the  Roman  yoke,  their  countrymen  required  of  them,  as 
an  evidence  of  their  having  recovered  liberty,  to  demolifh  the 
walls  of  the  towns  which  the  Romans  had  built  in  their 
country.  The  Romans  built  feveral  cities  of  note  pn  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  But  in  all  the  vad  countries  from  that 
river  to  the  coaits  of  the  Baltic,  there  was  hardly  one  city 
previous  to  the  ninth  century  of  the  Chridian  era. 

In  the  mod  inclement  winter,  the  hardy  German  was  fa- 
tisfied  with  a fcanty  garment  made  of  the  fkin  of  fome  ani- 
mal. The  natives,  who  dwelt  towards  the  north,  clothed 
themfelves  with  furs  ; and  the  women  manufactured  for  their 
own  ufe  a coarfe  kind  of  linen.  The  game  of  various  forts, 
with  which  the  foreds  of  Germany  were  plentifully  docked, 
fupplied  its  inhabitants  with  food  and  exercife.  Their  mon- 
drous  herds  of  cattle,  lefs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  than 
for  their  utility,  formed  the  principal  article  of  their  wealth. 
A fmall  quantity  of  corn  was  the  only  produce  exadled 
from  the  earth.  The  ufe  of  orchards,  or  artificial  meadows, 
was  unknown  to  the  Germans  ; nor  can  we  expert  any  im- 
provements in  agriculture  from  a people,  whofe  property 
every  year  experienced  a general  change  by  a new  divifion 
of  the  arable  lands,  and  who,  in  that  ftrange  operation, 
avoided  difputes,  by  fuffering  a great  part  of  their  terri- 
tory to  He  wade  and  without  tillage.  Gold,  filver,  and 
iron,  were  extremely  fcarce  in  Germany.  Its  barbarous  in- 
habitants wanted  both  (kill  and  patience  to  invedigate  thofe 
rich  veins  of  filver,  which  have  io  liberally  rewarded  the  at- 
tention of  the  princes  of  Brunfwick  and  Saxony.  Although 
the  various  tranfaclions  of  peace  and  war  had  introduced 
fome  Roman  coins  (chiefly  filver)  among  the  borderers  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube ; yet  the  more  diltant  tribes  were 
abfolutely  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  carried  on 
their  limited  traffic  by  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and 
prized  their  rude  earthen  veffels  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
filver  vafes,  the  prefents  of  Rome  to  their  princes  and  am- 
bafl’adors.  If  we  contemplate  a favage  nation  in  any  part 
of  the  globe,  a fupine  indolence  and  a careleffnefs  of  fu- 
turity wall  be  found  to  conifitute  their  general  character. 
This  was  decidedly  the  cafe  with  refpect  to  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans. The  care  of  the  ho  ufe  and  family,  the  management 
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af  the  land  and  cattle,  were  delegated  to  the  old  and  infirm, 
to  women  and  Haves.  The  lazy  warrior,  deflitute  of  every 
art  that  might  employ  his  leifure  hours,  confumed  his  days 
and  nights  in  the  animal  gratifications  of  fleep  and  food. 
Neverthelefs,  the  found  that  fummoned  the  German  to  arms 
was  grateful  to  his  ear.  It  raifed  him  from  his  uncomfort- 
able lethargy,  gave  him  an  adlive  purfuit,  and,  by  llrong 
exercife  of  the  body,  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  re- 
stored him  to  a fnore  lively  fenfe  of  his  exiftence.  In  the 
dull  intervals  of  peace,  thefe  barbarians  were  immoderately 
adduced  to  deep  gaming  and  exceflive  drinking ; both  of 
which,  by  different  means,  the  one  by  inflaming  their 
paflions,  the  other  by  extinguifliing  their  reafon,  alike  re- 
lieved them  from  the  pain  of  thinking.  They  gloried  in 
parting  whole  days  and  nights  at  table ; and  the  blood  of 
friends  and  relations  often  ftained  their  numerous  and  drunken 
affemblies.  1 he  poffeflion  and  the  enjoyment  of  property 
are  the  pledges  which  bind  a civilized  people  to  an  improved 
country.  But  the  Germans,  who  carried  with  them  what 
they  molt  valued,  their  arms,  their  catlle,  and  their  women, 
cheerfully  abandoned  the  vail  filence  of  their  woods  for  the 
unbounded  hopes  of  plunder  and  conqueft.  The  innumera- 
ble fwarms  that  iflued,  or  feemed  to  iflue,  from  the  great 
ftore-houfe  of  nations,  were  multiplied  by  the  fears  of  the 
vanquifhed,  and  by  the  credulity  of  fucceeding  ages.  And 
from  faffs  thus  exaggerated,  an  opinion  was  gradually  efta- 
blifhed,  and  has  been  fupported  by  writers  of  diltinguifhed 
reputation,  that  in  the  age  of  Casfar  and  Tacitus  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  north  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  are 
in  our  days.  On  this  fubjedl  fir  William  Temple  and  Mon- 
tefquieu  have  indulged  the  ufual  livelinefs  of  their  fancy. 
A more  ferious  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  population,  feems 
to  have  convinced  modern  philofophers  of  the  falfehood, 
and  indeed  the  impoflibility,  of  the  fuppofiticn.  To  the 
names  of  Mariana  and  of  Machiavel,  we  can  oppofe  the 
equal  names  of  Robertfon  and  Hume. 

A warlike  nation  like  the  Germans,  without  cities, 
letters,  arts,  or  money,  found  fome  compenfation  for  this 
favage  Hate  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Their  poverty 
fecured  their  freedom,  fince,  fays  Gibbon,  our  defires  and 
our  poffeffions  are  the  flrongefl  fetters  of  defpotifm.  Csefar 
and  Tacitus  inform  us,  that  the  ftate  of  fociety  among  the 
ancient  Germans  was  of  the  rudeft  and  molt  fimple  form. 
They  lived  entirely  by  hunting  or  pafturage.  They  ne- 
glected agriculture,  as  we  have  already  feen  ; their  chief  food 
was  milk,  cheefe,  and  flefh.  While  fociety  remains  in  this 
fimple  Hate,  men,  by  uniting  together,  fcarcely  relinquifli 
any  portion  of  their  natural  independence.  The  authority 
of  civil  government  was  extremely  limited  among  the  Ger- 
mans. In  times  of  pe^ce  they  had  no  common  or  fixed  ma- 
giftrate  ; but  the  chief  men  of  every  diltridl  difpenfed  jullice 
and  accommodated  differences.  In  the  far  greater  part  of 
Germany,  the  form  of  government  was  a democracy,  tem- 
pered indeed,  and  controlled,  not  lo  much  by  general  and 
pofftive  laws,  as  by  the  occaffonal  afcendant  of  birth  and 
valour,  of  eloquence  and  fuperftition.  Some  tribes,  how- 
ever, on  the  coail  of  the  Baltic,  acknowledged  the  rights 
of  kings  ; but  their  kings  had  not  abfolute  or  unbounded 
power  ; their  authority  confiffed  rather  in  the  privilege  of 
advifing  than  in  the  power  of  commanding.  Matters  of 
fmall  confequence  were  determined  by  the  chief  men  ; affairs 
of  importance,  by  the  whole  community.  As  foon  as  a 
youth,  born  of  free  parents,  had  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood, he  was  introduced  into  the  general  council  of  his 
countrymen,  iolemnly  inverted  with  a fhield  and  a fpear, 
and  adopted  as  an  equal  and  worthy  member  of  the 
military  commonwealth.  The  aflembly  of  the  tribe  was 


convened  at  Rated  feafons,  or  on  fudden  emergencies.  The 
trial  of  public  offences,  the  election  of  magiltrates,  and  the 
great  bufinefs  of  peace  and  war,  were  determined  by  its  in- 
dependent voices.  Sometimes  thefe  important  queilions 
were  previoufly  conffdered,  and  prepared  in  a more  feledt 
council  of  the  principal  chieftains.  The  magiftrates  might 
deliberate  and  perfuade  j the  people  only  could  refolve  and 
execute.  When  timid,  though  juft  and  prudent,  counfels 
were  propofed,  they  expreft’td  their  difiike  by  a hollow 
murmur.  But  whenever  a popular  orator  propofed  to  vin- 
dicate the  meaneft  citizen  from  either  foreign  Or  domeifie 
injury,  whenever  he  called  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
affert  the  national  honour,  or  to  purfue  fome  enterprife  full 
of  danger  and  glory,  a loud  clafhing  of  lhields  and  fpears 
exprefl’ed  the  eager  applaufe  of  the  affembly  ; for  the  Ger- 
mans always  met  in  arms.  On  occaiions  of  danger  a gene- 
ral of  the  tribe  was  eledled  ; and  in  circumftances  of  preff- 
ing  and  extenilve  danger,  feveral  tribes  concurred  in  the 
choice  of  the  fame  general.  The  bravell  warrior  was  named 
to  lead  his  countrymen  into  the  field,  by  his  example  rather 
than  his  commands.  His  power  expired  with  the  war,  and 
in  time  of  peace  the  German  tribes  acknowledged  not  any 
fupreme  chief.  Princes  were,  however,  appointed,  in  the 
general  affembly,  to  adminitter  juitice,  or  rather  to  compofe 
differences  (minuunt  controverfias,  Cie far)  in  their  re- 
fpedlive  diftridls.  To  the  choice  of  thefe  magiitrates,  birth 
was  regarded  as  much  as  merit.  To  each  was  afligned,  by 
the  public,  a guard,  and  a council  of  ioo  perfons  ; and  the 
firlt  of  the  princes  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a pre-eminence 
of  rank  and  honour,  which  fometimes  tempted  the  Romans 
to  compliment  him  with  the  regal  title.  The  Germans  re- 
fpedted  only  thofe  duties  which  they  impofed  on  themfelves. 
The  moil  obfcure  foldier  refilled  with  difdain  the  authority 
of  the  magiftrates.  Every  individual  among  the  ancient 
Germans  was  left  alt  liberty  to  chufe  whether  he  would 
take  part  in  any  military  enterprife  which  was  propofed;  it 
became,  of  confequence,  the  great  objedl  of  every  perfon, 
who  aimed  at  being  a leader,  to  gain  adherents  and  to  at- 
tach them  to  his  perfon  and  intereii.  C^far  calls  thefe  ad- 
herents Ambadti  and  Clientes,  i.  e.  retainers  or  clients. 
Tacitus  calls  them  Comites,  or  companions.  The  chief 
diilindlion  and  power  of  the  leaders  confifted  in  being  at- 
tended by  a numerous  band  of  chofen  youth.  This  was 
their  pride  as  well  as  ornament  during  peace,  and  their  de- 
fence in  war.  The- leaders  gained,  or  preferved,  the  favour 
of  thefe  retainers  by  prefeats  of  armour  and  of  Eorfes,  or 
by  the  profufe  though  inelegant  holpitality  with  which  they 
entertained  them.  But  even  after  they  united  in  fociety, 
the  Germans  circumfcribed  the  criminal  jurifdiclion  of  the 
magillrate  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  exercifed  almoil 
all  the  rights  of  private  refentment  and  revenge.  Their 
magiftrates  had  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  landed  property 
within  their  diftridt,  and  they  diflributed  it  every  year  ac- 
cording to  a new  divifion  ; but  they  had  not  the  power  of 
imprifoning,  or  of  inflicting  any  corporal  punifhment  on  a 
private  citizen.  Every  individual  was  obliged  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  which  his  parents  or  friends  had  luffained.  Their 
enemies  were  hereditary,  but  not  irreconcileable.  Even 
murder  was  compenfated  by  paying  a certain  number  of 
cattle.  A part  of  the  fine  went  to  the  king  or  ftate,  a part 
to  the  perfon  who  had  been  injured,  or  to  his  kindred. 

Chaftity  is  afcribed,  almoil  without  exception,  to  the  wives 
of  the  ancient  Germans.  Polygamy  was  not  in  ufe,  except 
among  the  princes,  and  among  them  only  for  the  fake  of 
multiplying  their  alliances.  [Divorces  were  prohibited  by 
manners  rather  than  by  laws.  Adulteries  were  punifhed  as 
rare  and  inexpiable  crimes  ; nor  was  ledudtion  juftified  by 
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example  ami  falhkm.  Tacitus  evidently  indulges  an  hotieft 
pleafure  in  the  contrail  of  barbarian  virtue  with  the  diffolute 
condutt  of  the  Roman  ladies  ; yet  there  are  fome  ftriking 
circumllances  that  give  an  air  of  truth,  at  leafl  of  probabi- 
lity, to  the  conjugal  faith  and  c’naftity  of  the  Germans. 
The  German  huts,  open  on  every  fide  to  the  eye  of  indil- 
cretion  or  jealoufy,  were  a better  fafeguard  of  conjugal  fi- 
delity than  the  walls,  the  bolts,  and  the  eunuchs  of  a Per- 
Jian  haram.  Beiides,  the  Germans  treated  their  women  with 
efleem  and  confidence,  confulted  them  on  every  occafion  of 
importance,  and  fondly  believed  that  in  their  breafts  refided 
a fandlity  and  wifdommore  than  human.  Some  of  thefe  in- 
terpreters of  fate,  fuch  as  Vaileda,  in  the  Batavian  war,  go- 
verned, in  the  name  of  the  Deity,  the  iierceft  nations  of  Ger- 
many. The  reft  of  the  fex,  without  being  adored  as  god- 
deffes,  were  refpected  as  the  free  and  equal  companions  of 
foldiers  ; affociated,  even  by  the  marriage  ceremony,  to  a 
life  of  toil,  of  danger,  and  of  glory.  In  their  great  inva- 
fions,  the  camps  of  the  barbarians  were  filled  with  a multi- 
tude of  women,  who  remained  firm  and  undaunted  amidil 
the  found  of  arms,  the  various  forms  of  deftrudlion,  and  the 
honourable  wounds  of  their  fons  and  hufoands.  'J  he  women 
dreaded  death  much  lefs  than  fervitude.  If  the  day  was  ir- 
recoverably loft  they  well  knew  how  to  deliver  tliemfelves 
and  their  children,  with  their  own  hands,  from  an  infulting 
vidtor.  Heroines  of  fuch  a call  may  claim  our  admiration ; 
but  they  were  moft  afiuredly  neither  lovely,  nor  very  difcep- 
tible  of  love. 

Confcious  pride  taught  the  German  females  to  fupprefs 
every  tender  emotion  that  ftood  in  competition  with  honour, 
and  the  firlt  honour  of  the  fex  has  ever  been  that  of  chaf- 
tity. 

The  religious  fyftem  of  the  Germans  was  dictated  by  their 
wants,  their  fears,  and  their  ignorance.  They  adored  the 
great  vifible  objects  and  agents  of  nature,  the  fun  and  the 
moon,  the  fire  and  the  earth  ; together  with  thofe  imagina- 
ry deities  who  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  moft  im- 
portant occupations  of  human  life.  They  were  perfuaded 
that  by  fome  ridiculous  arts  of  divination,  they  could  difco- 
ver  the  will  of  the  fuperior  beings,  and  that  human  facri- 
ficeswere  the  moft  precious  and  acceptable  offering  on  their 
altars.  II  there  was  any  difference  between  the  Gauls 
and  Germans  in  point  of  religion,  it  confifted  only  in  this, 
that  the  latter,  being  more  fierce  and  untradlable,  were  not 
only  more  tenacious  of  their  fuperltitious  rites,  but  likewife 
more  cruel  and  inhuman  in  them.  It  appears,  from  the  tefti- 
monies  of  Caefar,  Tacitus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
Athenaeus,  and  other  ancient  authors,  that  the  Germans  had 
no  temples,  but  performed  their  religious  rites  in  groves 
erected  for  that  purpofe,  or  in  woods,  forefts,  and  defert 
places.  Temples  were  not  introduced  in  Germany  till  long 
after  the  Gauls  had  erected  them  ; and  the  inferior  divinities 
introduced  among  the  Gauls,  fuch  as  Jove  or  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  Diana,  &c.  were  alfo  adopted 
by  the  Germans,  though  fome  of  them  were  reprefented  un- 
der different  names  and  attributes.  Jupiter  was  worfhipped 
under  the  name  of  Thor  or  Taran,  i.  e.  the  Thunderer  ; this 
name  was  given  by  the  Gauls  to  Mars  ; and  the  Germans 
bellowed  it  on  their  Odin  or  Woden  ; but  the  name  of  Ju- 
piter was  never  adopted  by  the  Gauls,  nor  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Both  Gauls  and  Germans  agreed  in  worfhipping  the 
fupreme  deity  under  the  name  of  Hefus  or  Efus,  and  under 
the  emblem  of  an  oak,  which  was  confecrated  to  him.  The 
goddefs  Hertha  was  one  of  their  ancient  deities,  and  her 
idol  was  preferred  in  a wood  or  grove,  “ Caftum  nemus,” 
upon  a covered  cart,  and  (lie  had  but  one  pried  to  minifter  to 
her,  who  was  the  only  perfon  that  was  allowed  to  approach 


her.  The  worfnip  of  this  goddefs  correfponded  with  that 
which  the  Romans  and  others  paid  to  the  “ Earth,”  under 
the  name  of  “ Magna  Deorum  Mater.’’  A folemn  procef- 
fion  was  occafionally  celebrated  in  the  prefent  countries  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania.  The  unknown  fymbol  of 
the  “ Earth,”  covered  with  a thick  veil,  was  placed  on  a 
carriage  drawn  by  cows  ; and  in  this  manner  the  goddefs, 
whofe  common  reiidence  was  in  the  ifie  of  Rugen,  viiited 
feveral  adjacent  tribes  of  her  worlhippers.  During  her  pro- 
grefs,  the  found  of  war  was  huftied,  quarrels  were  iufpended, 
arms  laid  afide,  and  the  reftlefs  Germans  had  an  opportunity 
of  tailing  the  blellings  of  peace  and  harmony.  The  “ Truce 
of  God,”  fo  often  and  fo  ineffedlually  proclaimed  by  the 
clergy  of  the  I ith  century,  was  an  obvious  imitation  of  this 
ancient  cuftpm. 

The  influence  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  the  ancient 
Germans  was  far  more  powerful  to  inflame  than  to  moderate 
their  fierce  paffions,  The  confecrated  ftandards,  long  re- 
vered in  the  groves  of  fuperilition,  were  placed  in  the  Trout 
of  the  battle  ; and  the  hoftile  army  was  devoted  with  dire 
execrations  to  the  gods  of  war  and  of  thunder.  A brave 
man  was  the  worthy  favourite  of  their  martial  deities  ; and 
the  wretch  who  had  loft  his  fhield  was  banilhed  alike  from 
the  religious  and  the  civil  affemblies  of  his  countrymen. 
Some  tribes  of  the  north  feem  to  have  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  tranfmigration  ; others  imagined  a grofs  paradife 
of  immortal  drunkennefs.  (See  the  Edda,  fable  20.)  All 
agreed,  that  a life  fpent  in  arms,  and  a glorious  death  in  bat- 
tle, were  the  belt  preparations  for  a happy  futurity,  cither  in 
this  or  in  another  world. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Germans,  as  well  as  Gauls,  were  early 
taught  by  their  Druids,  as  fundamental  truths,  an  over- 
ruling providence,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ; hut 
thefe  noble  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  were  foon  cor- 
rupted as  inftruments  of  divination  and  fuperftition.  Ccefar 
fays,  indeed,  (Com.  1.  vi.  c.  21.)  that  the  Germans  had  no 
druids,  as  the  Celtes  had  ; but  Tacitus,  who  was  better  ac- 
quainted with1  the  Germans,  fpeaks  frequently  of  their 
prieils,  whofe  office  and  authority,  as  he  ftates  them,  were 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Gaulifli  druids,  and  they  feem  to 
have  been  of  the  fame  order  of  men,  though  perhaps  they 
did  not  bear  the  fame  name.  As  to  the  immortality  promif- 
ed  by  their  priefts,  it  was  in  fome  degree  conferred  by  the 
bards,  who  by  their  military  fongs  kindled  in  the  breafts  of 
their  audience  the  enthuliafm  of  arms  and  glory.  The  view 
of  arms  and  of  danger  heightened  the  effeft  of  thefe  fongs  ; 
and  the  paffions  which  they  tended  to  excite,  the  defire  of 
fame,  and  the  contempt  of  death,  were  the  habitual  fentir 
mentsof  a German  mind.  A contempt  of  danger  and  of 
death  was  one  of  the  principles  which  they  infi  filed  into  the 
minds  of  their  youth,  and  a regard  to  which  their  priefts  in- 
culcated as  the  fureil  means  of  reputation  and  wealth,  and 
alfo  of  happinefs  in  a future  life.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  principle  their  armies,  which  confifted  more  of  infantry 
than  cavalry,  were  eafily  raifed  and  maintained.  Like  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  the  Germans  fought  in  feparate  cantons 
or  tribes  ; and  thus  they  were  induced  to  exert  themfelves 
with  the  greater  firmnefs  and  vigour  in  defence  of  their 
relations,  neighbours,  and  friends,  and  for  the  honour  of 
their  refpedlive  communities.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
fome  of  them,  efpecially  the  Cimbri,  formed  their  whole 
infantry  into  one  fquare  battalion,  and  placed  their  wives, 
children,  and  baggage  behind  a fence  made  of  their  wag- 
gons ; and  when  they  were  prepared  for  an  attack,  a lign*! 
was  given,  which  was  re-echoed  by  an  univerfal  (hout,  and 
repeated  till  the  engagement  commenced.  They  ufed  no 
art  or  ftratagem  in  fighting,  but  wholly  confided  in  a furious 
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®nfet  on  the  enemy,  which  they  maintained  with  a defperate 
intrepidity  till  the  day  was  won  or  loft  : if  they  were  once 
thrown  into  diforder  they  feldom  rallied,  but  became  defpe- 
rate, and  either  fought  till  they  were  flaughtered,  or  be- 
took themfelves  to  flight  ; for  it  was  reckoned  inglorious  to 
yield  themfelves  prifoners.  The  military  weapons  of  the 
cavalry  among  the  Germans  were  (hields  and  fpears,  which 
they  ufed  in  common  with  the  foot,  but  the  latter  had,  be- 
fides  their  darts,  bows  and  llings,  and  feldom  had  recourse 
to  their  pikes  and  fwords.  Their  arms  were  efleemed  their 
favourite  furniture  and  chief  ornament  ; fo  that  they  never 
appeared  in  public  without  them.  The  fword  was  fo  facred, 
that  the  moft  folemn  and  obligatory  oaths  were  thofe  which 
they  took  upon  a naked  blade.-  Nor  did  they  affift  in  any 
folemn  rite,  without  their  fword,  fhield,  or  fpcar.  They 
even  wore  them  at  their  familiar  vifits,  banquets,  and  reli- 
gious dances  ; and  they  were  frequently  to  be  burnt  or  bu- 
ried with  them,  when  they  died.  The  fports,  games,  and 
exercifes  of  the  Germans,  were  of  the  mafeuline  kind,  and 
fuch  as  inured  them  to  the  operations  of  war.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  they  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts,  or  even  that  of  writing  ; and  we  are 
told,  that  Charles  the  Great  caufed  fome  of  their  barbarous 
poems,  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  fing  from  memory, 
and  which  celebrated  the  illuftrious  actions  of  their  ancient 
kings  and  heroes,  to  be  committed  to  writing  for  their  life, 
end  by  way  of  encouraging  them  to  learn  to  read.  The 
Saxons,  it  is  faid,  had  fuch  a contempt  for  letters,  that  they 
refufed  to  learn  to  read  the  gofpels  till  they  were  put  into 
verfe,  and  fet  to  fuch  tunes  as  they  could  eafily  ling.  Even 
their  laws  were  not  reduced  to  writing  till  about  the  1 2th  or 
1 3th  centuries. 

The  native  difpofition  of  the  ancient  Germans  difplayed 
itfelf  chiefly  in  their  martial  genius,  and  in  their  Angular  fide- 
lity. In  fome  cafes  their  love  of  liberty,  and  hatred  of  ty- 
ranny and  oppreilion,  precipitated  them  to  afts  of  treachery 
and  even  of  murder  ; for  in  fuch  cafes  they  were  eafily  in- 
Cenfed,  and  extremely  vindictive.  On  other  occafionS,  Ta- 
citus fays,  they  were  noble,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent, 
without  ambition  to  aggrandize  their  dominions,  or  to  invade 
thofe  from  whom  they  received  no  injury  ; rather  chilling  to 
employ  their  ftrength  or  valour  defenftvely,  than  offenfively  ; 
to  preferve  their  own,  than  to  revenge  their  neighbours,  in 
their  own  houfes,  furniture  and  diet,  they  were  diftinguiflied 
by  their  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  ; hut  at  the  fame  time,  they 
were  no  lefs  diftinguiflied  by  their  hofpitality  to  itrangers, 
and  by  their  readinefs  to  fuccour  thofe  that  were  in  diftrefs. 
Although  in  moft  of  their  cuftoms  the  Germans  very  much 
refembled  the  Gauls,  yet,  with  regard  to  their  funerals,  they 
were  very  different.  The  latter  performed  thefc  obfequies 
with  pomp  and  profufiou  ; whereas  the  Germans  difeharged 
their  laft  offices  to  the  dead  with  plainnefs  and  fimplicity ; the 
only  grandeur  they  affedled,  was  to  burn  the  bodies  of  their 
great  men  with  fome  peculiar  kinds  of  wood  ; and  after- 
wards they  flur.g  each  man’s  armour  into  the  funeral  pile,  and 
fometimes  his  riding  drefs.  They  then  depouted  their  allies 
in  urns,  like  the  Gauls,  Romans,  and  other  nations.  It  may 
be  obferved  in  general,  that  the  facrifices  they  offered  for 
their  dead,  the  prefents  made  to  them  at  their  funerals,  and 
the  other  fuperftitious  rites  performed  on  thefe  occafions, 
were  all  the  re  ult  and  the  evidence  of  an  effabliflied  belief, 
that  the  foul  was  immortal. 

The  ancient  Germans  were  a brave  and  independent  race 
of  men,  and  peculiarly  diftinguiflied  by  their  love  of  liberty 
and  arms.  They  oppofed  the  Roman  power,  after  it  had 
arrived  at  maturity.  After  their  contelt  with  Cue  far,  who 
was  provoked  by  the  Treviri  to  invade  their  country,  and 
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their  revolt  againft  Auguftus,  which  was  fuppreffed  by' 
Agrippa,  and  the  infurredtion  which  commenced  among  the 
Roman  legions  in  Pannonia,  quelled  partly  by  Drufus,  and 
finally  by  Germanicus  ; their  other  more  confiderable  wars 
with  the  Romans  were  waged  againft  the  emperors  M.  Au- 
relius, Alexander,  Maximin,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  Probus, 
Conftantius,  Julian,  Valentinian,  and  fome  of  his  fuceeffors. 
Some  notice  is  taken  of  thefe  conflidls  under  the  names 
of  the  Alemanni,  Gepidie,  Franks,  Suevi,  Heruli,  and  Bur- 
gundians. Ther  country  was  divided  into  a number  of  petty 
fovereignties,  independent-  of  each  other,  though  occafionally 
conne&cd  by  a military  union,  until  it  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a Roman  province  ; and  when  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  Ihattered  by  the  Northern  barbarians,  Germany  was 
over-run  by  the  Franks  about  the  year  480,  and  continued  in 
fubjedlion  to  chieftams  of  that  nation,  who  governed  over 
the  Suabians,  Alemans,  Frifians,  Saxons,  Thuringians,  and 
Bavarians,  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  Char- 
lemagne united  all  Germany  into  one  kingdom,  as  part  of 
the  Frankifh  monarchy.  The  conquered  German  nations 
had  hereditary  dukes  of  their  own  at  firft,  and  were  govern- 
ed by  their  own  laws  : but  Charlemagne  put  an  end  to  the 
former,  and  governed  the  different  German  provinces  by 
counts  and  royal  delegates,  and  in  the  year  8co  he  affumed 
the  title  and  dignity  of  emperor.  But  the  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne was  a ft  met  11  re  erected  in  fo  ftiort  a time,  that  it 
could  not  be  of  long  duration.  Under  his  immediate  fuc- 
ceffor  it  began  to  totter,  and  foon  after  fell  to  pieces.  The 
crown  of  Germany  was  feparated  from  that  of  France,  and 
the  defeendants  ot  Charlemagne  eftablifhed  two  great  mo- 
narchies, fo  fituated,  as  to  give  rife  to  a perpetual  rivalfhip 
between  them.  But  the  princes  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne, 
who  were  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether 
fo  degenerate  as  thofe  of  the  fame  family  who  reigned  in 
France.  In  the  hands  of  the  former,  the  royal  authority  re- 
tained fome  vigour  ; the  nobles  of  Germany,  though  poffeffed 
of  extenfive  privileges  and  ample  territories,  did  not  fo  early 
attain  independence.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown  conti- 
nued at  the  difpofal  of  the  lbvereign,  and  during  a long  pe- 
riod, fiefs  remained  in  their  original  ftate  without  becoming 
hereditary  in  the  families  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  had 
been  granted. 

At  length,  the  German  branch  of  the  family  of  Char- 
lemagne became  extinct  upon  the  death  of  Louis  IV. 
Plis  feeble  defeendants  who  reigned  in  Francq  had  funk 
into  fuch  contempt,  that  the  Germans,  without  looking 
towards  them,  exerciied  the  right  inherent  in  a free  people  $ 
and  in  a general  affembly  of  the  nation  at  Worms,  in  the 
year  91 1,  offered  the  imperial  crown  to  Otho,  duke  of  Sax^ 
ony,  who  declined  it  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  recom- 
mended Conrad,  count  of  Franconia.  The  latter  was  unani- 
moufiy  elefted  emperor.  His  reign  was  dillurbed  by  the  dif- 
obedience  of  fome  nobles  whom  he  fubdued,  and  by  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Henry,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  his  benefaftor. 
Their  quarrels,  however,  did  not  prevent  Conrad  from  ac- 
knowledging the  merit  of  that  prince  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Otho  had  done  his.  He  recommended  Henry  as  the  iitteft 
prince  to  be  his  lucceffor,  and  his  propofal  being  approved 
by  the  nation,  he  fent  to  Henry,  without  waiting  for  the  hour 
of  death,  the  crown,  the  feeptre,  the  lance,  the  fword,  and 
other  imperial  ornaments. 

Henry  I.  afeended  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  m 
919.  He  was  furnamed  the  Fowler,  becaufe  he  was  paflion- 
ately  fond  of  hawking.  To  confirm  his  authority,  he  made 
more  ufe  of  perfuafion  than  of  arms.  His  defeendants,  the 
three  Othos,  were  placed  in  fuccefiion  on  the  imperial  throne 
by  the  fuffrages  of  their  countrymen.  The  extenfive  terri- 
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■tones  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities,  and  en- 
terprifing  genius,  not  only  added  new  vigour  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  but  railed  it  to  higher  power  and  pre-eminence. 
Otho  the  Great  marched  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army  into 
Italy,  and,  after  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  gave  law  to 
that  country.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  confecrated 
by  the  pope,  and  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans.  He 
created  popes  and  depofed  them  by  his  fovereign  mandate. 
He  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  German  empire. 
Elated  with  his  fuccefs,  he  affumed  the  title  of  Casfar  Au- 
guftus.  A prince,  born  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  pretended 
to  be  the  fucceffor  of  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
claimed  a right  to  the  fame  power  and  prerogative.  See  the 
biographical  article  Otho. 

But  while  the  emperor,  by  means  of  thefe  new  titles  and 
new  dominions,  gradually  acquired  additional  authority  and 
fplendour,  the  nobility  of  Germany  had  gone  on  at  the  fame 
time  extending  their  privileges  and  jurifdiSion.  The  fituation 
of  affairs  was  favourable  to  their  attempts.  The  vigour  which 
Charlemagne  had  given  to  government  quickly  relaxed.  The 
incapacity  of  forne  of  his  fucceffors  was  fuch,  as  would  have 
encouraged  vaffais,  lefs  enterpriling  than  the  nobles  of  that 
age,  to  have  claimed  new  rights,  and  to  have  affumed  new 
powers.  The  civil  wars  in  which  other  emperors  were  en- 
gaged, obliged  them  to  pay  perpetual  court  to  their  fubjeCts, 
on  whofe  fupport  they  depended,  and  not  only  to  connive  at 
their  ufurpations,  but  to  permit  and  even  to  authorize  them. 
Fiefs  gradually  became  hereditary.  They  were  tranfmitted 
not  only  in  the  direCi,  but.alfo  in  the  collateral  line.  The 
inveftiture  of  them  was  demanded  not  only  by  male  but  by 
female  heirs.  Every  baron  began  to  exercife  iovereign  juris- 
diction within  his  own  domains,  and  the  dukes  and  counts  of 
Germany  took  wide  ffeps  towards  rendering  their  territories 
diftinCt  and  independent  ftates.  The  Saxon  emperors  ob- 
ferved  their  progrefs,  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency.  But 
as  they  could  not  hope  to  humble  vaffais  already  grown  too 
potent,  unlefs  they  had  turned  their  whole  force  and  atten- 
tion to  that  enterprife,  and  as  they  were  extremely  intent  on 
their  expeditions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  not  undertake 
without  the  concurrence  of  their  nobles,  they  were  folicitous 
not  to  alarm  them  by  any  direCt  attack  on  their  privileges. 
They  aimed,  however,  at  undermining  their  power.  With 
this  view,  they  inconfiderately  bellowed  additional  territories, 
and  accumulated  new  honours  on  the  clergy,  in  hopes  that 
this  order  might  ferve  as  a counterpoife  to  that  of  the  nobi- 
lity in  any  future  ftruggle. 

The  unhappy  effeCts  of  this  fatal  error  in  policy  were 
quickly  felt.  Under  the  emperors  of  the  Franconian  and 
S '.'.'abian  lines,  whom  the  Germans,  by  their  voluntary  elec- 
tion, placed  on  the  imperial  throne,  a new  face  ot  things  ap- 
peared, and  a feene  was  exhibited  in  Germany  which  aflo- 
ififhed  all  Chriftendom  at  that  time.  The  popes,  hitherto 
dependent  on  the  emperors,  and  indebted  for  power  as  well 
as  dignity  to  their  beneficence  and  protection,  began  to  claim 
a fuperior  jurifdiCtion,  and  in  virtue  of  authority,  which 
they  pretended  to  derive  from  heaven,  tried,  condemned,  ex- 
communicated, and  depofed  their  former  mailers.  Thefe 
pretenfions  gave  rife  to  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
belines,  of  which  the  former  was  attached  to  the  popes,  and 
the  latter  to  the  emperors.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  had  ob- 
ferved  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany  had  acquired 
luch  confiderable  territories  and  fuch  extenfive  jurifdiction, 
as  rendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  the  emperors,  but 
diipofed  them  to  favour  any  attempt  to  circumfcribe  their 
£ower.  He  forefaw  that  the  ecclefiaftics  of  Germany,  raifed 
almolf  to  a level  with  its  princes,  were  ready  to  fupport  any 
perfon  who  would  Hand  forth  as  the  protestor  of  their  pri- 
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vileges  and  independence.  With  both  of  thefe  Gregory  fit’, 
gotiated,  and  had  fecured  many  devoted  adherents  among 
them,  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  the  head  of 
the  empire.  He  began  his  rupture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a 
pretext  that  was  popular  and  plaufible.  He  complained  of 
the  venality  and  corruption  with  which  the  emperor  had 
granted  the  inveftiture  of  benefices  to  ecclefiaftics.  He  con- 
tended that  this  right  belonged  to  him,  as  the  head  of  the 
church  ; he  required  Henry  to  confine  himfelf  within  the 
bounds  of  the  civil  jurifdiCtion,  and  to  abitain  for  the  future 
from  fuch  facrilegious  encroachments  on  the  fpiritual  domi- 
nion. All  the  cenfures  of  the  church  were  denounced 
againft  Henry,  bccaufe  he  refufed  to  relinquifh  thofe  powers 
which  his  predeceffors  had  uniformly  exercifed.  The-  raoit 
confiderable  of  the  German  princes  and  ecclefiaftics  wereex- 
cited  to  take  arms  againft  him.  His  mother,  his  wife,  his. 
foni,  were  wrought  upon  to  difregard  all  the  ties  oftblood 
and  duty,  and  to  join  the  party  of  his  enemies.  At  length,; 
the  emperor  was  even  obliged  to  appear  as  a fupplicant  at 
the  gate  of  the  caftle  in  which  the  pope  refided,  and  to 
ftand  there  three  days  barefooted  in  the  depth  of  winter,  im- 
ploring a pardon,  which  he  obtained  with  difficulty. 

This  aCt  of  humiliation  degraded  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  two  fa&ions  kept  Germany  and  Italy  in  perpetual  agi- 
tation during  three  centuries,  and,  notwithftanding  the  re- 
turn of  fome  fhort  intervals  of  vigour,  under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  a few  able  emperors,  the  imperial  authority  continued 
to  decline.  During  the  anarchy  of  a long  interregnum,  fub- 
fequent  to  the  death  of  William  of  Holland,  it  dwindled, 
down  almoft  to  nothing. 

In  the  year  1273,  Rodolphus  of  Hapfburgh,  the  founds, 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  was  elected  emperor,  not  that  he 
might  re-eftablifli  and  .extend  the  imperial  authority,  but  be- 
caufe  bis  territories  and  influence  were  fo  incoijfiderable  as  to 
excite  no  jealoufy  in  the  German  princes,  who  were  willing 
to  preferve  the  forms  of  a conftitution,  the  power  of  which 
they  had  deftroyed.  Several  of  Rodolpk’s  fucceffors  were 
placed  on  the  imperial  throne  from  the  fame  motive,  and  al- 
moft every  remaining  .prerogative  was  wrefted  out  of  the. 
hands  of  feeble  princes,  unable  to  exercife  or.  to  defend 
them. 

During  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confufion,  the  con- 
ftitution of  the  German  empire  under- went  a total  change* 
The  princes,  the  great  nobility,  the  dignified  ecclefiaftics, 
and  the  free  cities  extended  their  ufurpations.  They  claim- 
ed and  exercifed  the  light  of  governing  their  refpeCtive  ter- 
ritories with  full  fovereignty.  They  acknowledged  no  fupc- 
rior  with  refp.eCt  to  any  point  relative  to  the  interior  admi- 
niftration  and  police  of  their  domains.  They  enabled  laws, 
impofed  taxes,  coined  money,  declared  war,  concluded  peace, 
and  exerted  every  prerogative  peculiar  to  independent 
ftates.  • The  forms  of  feudal  fubordination  formed  the  only 
connection  among  the  various  members  of  the  community. 
This  bond  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble. 

From  the  acceffion  of  Rodolph  of  Hapfburgh,  to  the 
reign  of  Maximilian,  the  empire  felt  every  calamity  which  a 
flare  muft  endure,  when  the  authority  of  government  is  fo- 
much  relaxed.  The  diffenfions  among  its  members  gave  rife 
to  perpetual  private  wars,  which  were  carried  on  with  all  the 
violence  that  accompanies  refentment  when  unreftrained  by 
fuperior  authority.  Rapine,  outrage,  exactions,  became  uni- 
verfal.  The  variety  of  expedients  employed  to  reftore  order 
and  tranquillity,  prove  that  the  grievances  occafioned  by  this 
ftate  of  anarchy  had  become  intolerable.  Arbiters  were 
appointed  to  terminate  the  differences  among  the  feveral 
ftates.  The  cities  united  in  a league  to  check  the  extortions 
«f  th«  nobility,  and  the  latter  formed  confederacies  to  main- 
tain 
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Wirt  tramquillity’  among  their  own  order.  Germany  was  di- 
vided into  feii  circle*,  in  each  of  which  a provincial  jurifdic- 
tion  was  effabliihed.  But  all  thefe  remedies  proved  ineffec- 
tual. At  length  Maximilian  inffituted  the  imperial  chamber, 
a tribunal  compofed  of  judges  named  partly  by  the  emperor, 
partly  by  the  feveral  Hates,  and  veiled  with  authority  to  de- 
cide finally  concerning  all  differences  among  the  members  of 
the  Germanic  body,  and  thus  reftored  feme  degree  of  vigour 
to  the  imperial  authority. 

But  notwithilanding  the  falutary  effefts  of  thefe  regula- 
tions, the  political  conflitution  of  the  German  empire,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fixleenth  century,  was  of  a fpecics  fo  pe- 
culiar as  not  to  refemble  perfectly  any  form  of  government 
known  eitherin  the  ancient  or  modern  world.  It  wasa  complex 
body,  formed  by  the  affociation  of  feveral  llates,  eleftors, 
prinees,  dignitaries  of  the  church,  counts,  barons,  and  free 
cities,  each  of  which'  polfelfed  fovereign  and  independent 
jurifdiftion  within  its  own  territories.  Of  all  the  members 
which  compofed  this  united  body,  the  emperor  was  the 
head.  In  his  name  all  decrees  and  regulations,  with  refpeft 
to  points  of  common  concern,  were  ifl'ued  ; and  to  him  the 
power  of  carrying  them  into  execution  was  commuted.  But 
this  appearance  of  monarchical  power  in  the  emperor  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  influence  of  the  princes 
and  Hates  of  the  empire  in  every  aft  of  adminiHration.  No 
law  extending  to  the  whole  body  could  pafs,  no  refolution 
that  affefted  the  general  interell  could  be  taken  without  the 
approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire  held  at  Ratifbon. 
In  this  affembly  every  fovereign  prince  and  Hate  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  had  a right  to  be  prefent,  to  deliberate  and  to 
vote.  The  decrees  or  recedes  of  the  diet  were  the  laws  of 
the  empire,  which  the  emperor  was  bound  to  ratify,  and  to 
enforce.  In  this  refpeft  the  German  empire  was  fimilar  to 
the  Achaean  league  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Swifs  can- 
tons in  modern  times.  But,  as  the  acute  hiHorian  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  obferves,  the  Germanic  body  was  not 
formed  by  the  union  of  members  altogether  dillinft  and  in- 
dependent. All  the  princes  and  Hates,  joined  in  this  affo- 
ciation,  were  originally  fubjeft  to  the  emperors,  and  ac- 
knowledged them  as  fovereigns.  They  originally  held  their 
lands  as  imperial  fiefs,  and  owed  the  emperor  all  thofe  fer- 
vices  which  feudal  vaffals  are  bound  to  perforin  to  their  liege 
lord.  But  though  this  political  fubjeftion  was  entirely  at  an 
end,  the  ancient  forms  introduced  while  the  emperors  governed 
Germany  with  authority  not  inferior  to  that  which  the  other 
monarchs  of  Europe  poffefled,  Hill  remained.  Thus  an  op- 
pofition  was  efiablifhed  between  the  genius  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  forms  of  adminiHration  in  the  German  empire. 
The  former  confidered  the  emperor  only  as  the  head  of  a 
•onfederacy,  the  members  of  which,  by  their  voluntary 
choice,  railed  him  to  that  dignity  ; the  latter  feemed  to  im- 
ply that  he  is  really  inveHed  with  fovereign  power.  The  em- 
perors were  diHinguilhed  by  the  moH  pompous  titles,  and  by 
fuch  marks  of  dignity  as  intimated  their  authority  to  be  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  all  other  monarchs.  The  greateH  princes 
of  the  empire  attended  and  ferved  them,  on  fome  occaiions, 
as  officers  of  their  houffiold.  They  exercifed  prerogatives 
which  no  other  fovereigns  ever  claimed.  They  retained  pre- 
tenfions  to  all  the  exteniive  powers  which  their  predeceflbrs 
had  enjoyed  in  any  former  age.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  in- 
ftead  of  poffeffing  that  ample  domain  which  had  belonged  to 
the  ancient  emperors  of  Germany,  and  which  flretched  from 
Bafil  to  Cologne,  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  they 
were  Hripped  of  all  territorial  property,  and  had  not  a foot 
of  land  that  belonged  to  them  as  heads  of  the  empire.  Their 
revenues  were  reduced  almoH  to  nothing,  and  the  extraordi- 


nary aids  which,  or.  a few  oecafions,  they  obtained,  were 
granted  fparingly,  and  paid  with  reluftapce.  The  confer 
quenceof  this  ill-compafted  frame  of  government  was,  that 
the  emperors  imagined  themfelves  to  be  the  real  fovereigns 
of  Germany,  and  aimed  continually  at  recovering  the  exer- 
cife  of  thofe  powers  which  the  forms  of  the  conflitution 
feemed  to  vefl  in  them,  and  which  their  predeceflbrs  Charle- 
magne and  the  Otlios  had  aftually  enjoyed.  The  princes 
and  Hates,  aware  of  thefe  pretenfions,  watched  the  motions 
of  the  imperial  court  to  circumfcribe  its  power  within  limits  ftill 
more  narrow.  This  jealoufy  of  the  imperial  authority  in- 
creafed  confiderably  from  the  time  that  the  eleftive  power 
was  vefled  in  a few  princes  of  chief  dignity. 

During  a long  period,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body  had  a right  to  afiemble,  and  to  make  a choice  of  the 
perfon  whom  they  appointed  to  be  their  head.  But  amidfl 
the  violence  and  anai-chy  which  prevailed  for  feveral  centuries 
in  the  empire,  feven  princes,  who  poffefled  the  moH  exten- 
five  territories,  and  who  had  obtained  an  hereditary  title  t<* 
the  great  offices  of  the  Hate,  acquired  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  nominating  the  emperor.  This  right  was  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  golden  bull  (fee  Bull);  the  mode  of  exercifing  it  was 
afeertained,  and  they  were  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
Eledors . ( See  Elector.  ) The  nobility  and  free  cities, 

being  thus  ftripped  of  a privilege  which  they  had  once  en- 
joyed, were  lefs  connefted  with  a prince,  towards  whofe 
elevation  they  had  not  contributed  by  their  fuffrages,  and 
came  to  be  more  apprehenfive  of  his  authority.  The  eleftors, 
by  their  extenfive  power,  and  the  diflinguifliing  privileges 
which  they  poffefled,  became  formidable  to  the  emperors, 
with  whom  they  were  placed  alrnoff  on  a level  in  feveral  afts 
of  jurifdiftion.  Thus,  the  introduftion  of  the  eleftoral  col- 
lege into  the  empire  ffrengthened  the  principles  of  difeord 
in  the  Germanic  conflitution,  which  were  continually  ali- 
mented by  the  various  and  repugnant  forms  of  civil  policy- 
in  the  feveral  Hates.  The  free  cities  were  fmall  republics,  in 
which  the  maxims  and  fpirit  peculiar  to  that  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment prevailed.  The  princes  and  nobles  to  whom  fu- 
preme  jurifdiftion  belonged  poffefled  a fort  of  monarchical 
power  within  their  own  territories.  Their  common  delibera- 
tions could  not  be  carried  on  with  the  fame  fpirit  while  the 
love  of  liberty  and  attention  to  commerce  were  the  reigniftg 
principles  in  the  cities ; and  the  defire  of  power,  and  ardour 
for  military  glory,  the  governing  paffions  of  the  princes  and 
nobility.  The  lecular  and  ecclefiaflical  members  of  the  em- 
pire were  as  little  fitted  for  union  as  the  free  cities  and  the 
nobility.  Confiderable  territories  had  been  granted  to  feve- 
ral of  the  German  bifhoprics  and  abbeys,  and  fome  of  the 
highefl  offices  of  the  empire,  having  been  annexed  to  them 
unalienably,  were  held  by  theecclefiaflics  raifed  to  thefe  dig- 
nities. The  younger  fons  of  noblemen  of  the  fecor.d  or- 
der, who  had  devoted  themfelves  to  the  church,  were  com- 
monly promoted  to  thefe  Rations. of  eminence  and  power  ; 
and  it  was  no  fmall  mortification  to  the  princes  and  great  no- 
bility, to  fee  perfons  raifed  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the  fan  e 
level  with  themfelves,  or  even  exalted  to  fuperior  dignity- 
The  education  of  thefe  churchmen,  the  genius  of  their  pro- 
feffion,  and  their  conneftion  with  the  court  of  Rome,  render- 
ed their  charafter,  as  well  as  their  intereff,  different  from  thofe 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  with  whom 
they  were  called  to  aft  in  concert.  Thus  another  fource  of 
variance  was  opened. 

To  all  thefe  caufes  of  difienfion  muff  be  added  one  more, 
arifing  from  the  unequal  diffribution  of  powei*  and  wealth 
among  the  Hates  of  the  empire.  The  eleftors  and  other 
nobles  of  the  highefl  rank  not  only  poffefled  fovereign  jurii- 
diftion,  but  governed  fuch  extenfive,  populous,  and  rich 
D dz  countries. 
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•oun  tries,  as  rendered  them  great  princes.  Many  of  tlie 
other  members,  though  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  fove- 
reignty,  ruled  over  fuch  petty  domains,  that  their  real 
power  bore  no  proportion  to  this  high  prerogative.  The 
eleftors  and  emperors,  by  turns,  endeavoured  to  extend  their 
own  authority,  by  encroaching  on  thofe  feeble  members  of 
the  Germanic  body,  who  fometimes  defended  their  rights 
with,  much  fpirit,  but  more  frequently,  being  overawed  or 
corrupted,  tamely  furrendered  their  privileges,  or  meanly  fa- 
voured the  defig:ns  formed  again!!  them. 

O.  O . _ 

But  the  empire  of  Germany  comprehended  countries  of 
fuch  vaft  extent,  and  was  inhabited  by  fuch  a martial  and 
hardy  race  of  men,  that  when  the  abilities  of  an  emperor,  or 
zeal  for  any  common  caufe  could  roufe  this  unwieldy  body, 
it  was  Hill  able  to  adt  with  force.  Charles  V.  grandfon  cf 
Maximilian,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  right  of 
his  mother,  was  elected  emperor  in  the  year  1519.  In  his 
reign  happened  the  reformation  of  religion  caufed  by  Luther, 
which  occalioned  inceffant  wars  till  1648.  (See  Eutiihr 
and  Reformation.)  There  were  moments  when  Charles  V. 
flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans. 
Rut  the  contending  parties  were  too  much  inflamed  with 
animofity,  and  in  addition  to  his  wars  againft  Francis  I.  of 
France,  he  was  forced  to  fuftain  a violent  one  in  the  heart  of 
the  empire.  Fortune,  which  fmiled  upon  him  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  forfook  him  towards  its  end.  He  abdi- 
cated the  imperial  throne,  in  1558,  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  I.,  who  had  the  addrefs  of  getting  his  fon  Maxi- 
milian II.  declared  king  of  the  Romans,  or  fucceffor  to  the 
imperial  crown  in  his  life-time.  Tins  precaution  became 
familiar  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  kept  the  imperial  fcep- 
tre  in  that  family,  until  the  extinction  of  the  German  empire. 
By  his  laft  will  Ferdinand  ordered  that  if  either  his  own 
male  iffue,  or  that  of  his  brother  Charles  fhould  fail,  his 
Aultrian  eftates  fhould  revert  to  his  fecond  daughter  Anne, 
wife  to  the  elector  ol  Bavaria.  This  circumitance  is  the 
origin  of  the  oppofition  made  by  the  houfe  of  Bavaria,  in 
later  times,  to  the  Pragmatic  fandtion  in  favour  of  Maria 
Therela,  mother  of  Joi'eph  the  fecond. 

The  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  was  difturbed  by  internal 
-commotions,  and  an  invafion  from  the  Turks.  He  died  in 
1576,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rudolph,  who  was 
involved  in  wars  with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  differences  with 
his  brother  Matthias,  to  whom  the  empire  devolved  at  his 
death.  Having  no  children,  Matthias  conferred  the  crown 
of  Hungary  on  his  coufin  Ferdinand  arch-duke  of  Auftria, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  eledted  king  of  Bohemia,  which  election 
proved  the  iource  of  a long  war.  Ferdinand  perfecuted  the 
-numerous  fecHries  in  Bohemia.  They  took  up  arms ; the 
brave  Mansfeld  fought  at  their  head,  and  Matthias,  who 
came  to  the  afliftance  of  his  kinfman,  died  of  vexation,  for 
not  having  been  able  to  obtain  a complete  triumph  over  the 
Bohemians.  A tender  of  the  imperial  crown  was  made  to 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  prudently  declined  the 
offer.  Ferdinand  was  therefore  proclaimed  emperor  in 
1 619,  but  the  Bohemians,  maintaining  that  the  fame  individual 
could  not  wear  the  crown  of  Germany  together  with  that  of 
Bohemia,  conferred  the  latter  on  Frederick,  the  elector  pa- 
latine, Yielding  to  t lie  intreaties  of  his  fpoufe  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  againft  his  own  conviction, 
Frederick  made  a fplendid  triumphal  entry  into  Prague;  but 
a few  days  after,  his  army  was  attacked  on  the  heights  near 
the  town,  and  completely  routed.  Fie  was  obliged  to  fly 
'with  bis  wife  and  children,  and  found  at  laft  an  afylum  in 
HolLml.  His  defeat  was  the  beginning  of  the  thirty  years’ 
war  which  ravaged  Germany  from  the  Danube  and  the 
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Rhine  to  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic,  without  little  intermiffion 
from  the  battle  of  Prague  to  the  peace  of  Weftphalia.  The 
unfortunate  Frederick,  who  had  been  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  died  broken-hearted.  Ferdinand’s  arms  were 
almoft  conftantly  vidtorious  againft  the  Proteftant  princes  for 
the  fpace  of  ten  years.  He  was  on  the  point  of  crufhing 
their  party  when  Guftavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  ruflied  upon 
him.  In  vain  did  the  Imperiaiifts  commanded  by  Tilly  en- 
deavour to  check  his  career  ; they  were  defeated  and  dif- 
perfed.  Ferdinand  was  going  to  fue  for  peace  when  the  fall 
of  the  Swedifh  monarch  at  Lutzen  re-animated  his  hopes  : 
Wallenftein’s  defedtion  did  not  arreft  his  arm.  He  con- 
tinued fighting  againft  his  Proteftant  vaffals  to  the  hour  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1637.  The  war  raged  with 
unabated  fury  under  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  who  was  ap- 
pointed his  fucceffor  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  Proteftant 
caufe  was  ably  defended  by  the  heroes  brought  up  under  the 
great  Guftavus  Adolphus.  Pliftory  will  never  forget  the 
names  of  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  of  Eannier,  Torften- 
fon,  Piccolomini,  Merci,  Wrangel,  and  many  others  who 
(hook  the  Aultrian  power,  till  at  length  a general  peace  was 
concluded  in  1648,  which  being  guaranteed  by  Sweden  and 
France,  has  been  confidered  for  a century  and  a half  as 
forming  the  balls  of  the  political  fyftem  of  Europe,  under 
the  name  cf  the  peace  of  Munfter  or  peace  of  W eftphalia. 

Leopold  I.  who  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  Ferdinand  III.  in  the  year  1657,  had 
to  combat  the  French  on  one  iide,  and  the  Turks  on  the 
other.  The  latter  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  but 
were  compelled  to  raife  the  ftege  by  the  valour  of  John 
Sobielki,  king  of  Poland.  The  fertile  province  of  Alface 
was  conquered  by  France,  but  the  Turks,  having  been 
repeatedly  defeated  by  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  were  forced 
to  cede  Tranfylvania  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699. 
During  Leopold’s  long  reign,  the  duke  of  Hanover  was 
admitted  into  the  electoral  college,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
obtained  the  elective  royal  crown  of  Poland,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  was  acknowledged  hereditary  king  of  Pruffia, 
and  a prince  of  the  Bourbon  family  was  feated  on  the  Spa- 
11  i fin  throne.  Leopold  died  in  1705.  The  reign  of  his  fort 
Jofeph  I.  lafhed  but  fix  years,  and  is  remarkable  only  for 
the  vidtories  which  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  gained 
in  his  caufe  over  the  French.  As  he  left  no  male  iffue,  the 
eledtor  of  Mayence  exerted  all  his  influence  to  procure  the 
imperial  crown  to  his  brother  the  archduke  Charles,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  Spain,  difputing  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom  with  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandfon  to  Leuis  XIV. 
The  elevation  of  Charles  to  the  empire  terminated  the  con- 
tefts  which  had  haraffed  Spain  and  Germany.  The  peace 
of  Utrecht,  concluded  in  1713,  was  followed  by  that  of 
Baden  with  France  in  1714,  and  that  of  Paffarowitz  with 
the  Turks  in  1717. 

Charles  VI.  intent  upon  fecuringhis  hereditary  dominions 
to  the  archduchefs  Maria  Therefa  his  daughter,  framed  that 
famous  Pragmatic  fandtion  which  was  foon  to  difturb  again 
the  peace  of  Germany.  Happily  for  him  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  which 
circumftance  drew  the  connexion  of  Auftria  and  England 
againft  their  common  enemy  more  clofe.  Charles  VI.  mar- 
ried his  daughter  to  Francis  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  died  in 
1740.  No  iooner  was  he  in  the  grave  than  the  Pragmatic 
fandtion  was  attacked  on  all  Tides.  The  great  Frederick  of 
Prufiia  conquered  Silefia,  and  Spain  and  Bavaria  preferred 
their  claims  on  feveral  provinces.  The  intrigues  of  France 
caafed  the  imperial  throne  to  be  filled,  after  an  interregnum 
of  two  years,  by  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria,  who  took  the  name 
of  Charles  VII,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  1742. 

But 
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Blit  after  five  years  of  difaftrous  warfare,  he  died  deprived 
nearly  of  all  his  ilates.  Maria  Therefa  had  fufficient  in- 
fluence to  place  her  hulhand  on  the  throne  of  the  empire  in 
174^.  Francis  I.  was  acknowledged  as  emperor  of  Ger- 
many by  the  king  of  Pruffia  at  the  peace  of  Drefden, 
jigned  on  the  25th  of  December  1745,  and  by  the  French, 
at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748. 

The  interval  of  peace  which  Germany  enjoyed  was  not 
of  long  duration.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Pruffia  having 
difcovered  the  plots  which  were  formed  againft  him  by  the 
emperor,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Ruffia  and  France,  and 
being  fubfidizedby  England,  occupied  Saxony,  and  refilled 
the  attacks  of  his  numerous  enemies  with  alternate  fuccefs, 
for  the  fpace  of  feven  years.  Peace  was  at  length  figned 
once  more  at  Hubertlburgh  on  the  15th  of  February  1763. 
Francis  I.  died  two  years  after.  His  fon  Jofeph  IF  who 
had  been  declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  after  his  death.  His  attempt  to  polfefs 
himfelf  of  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  Theodore,  the 
fall  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in  December  1777,  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Germany  for  a fiiort  time.  No  battle 
of  any  confequence  was  fought  between  the  Aullrian  and 
Pruffian  armies  ; but  the  fevere  winter  campaign  of  the  latter 
end  of  1778,  and  the  beginning  of  1779,  having  thinned  the 
ranks  of  both,  the  treaty  of  Tefchenwas  concluded  on  the 
13  th  of  April  1779,  and  the  peace  of  Vvreitphalia  appealed  to, 
and  confirmed  for  the  lail  time.  Maria  Therefa  left  her  he- 
reditary dominions  to  her  fon  Jofeph  II.  at  her  death,  which 
happened  in  1780.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Pruffia,  who 
was  the  laft  pillar  of  the  Germanic  comiitution,  died  in  1786. 
Ambitious  of  imitating  the  example  of  his  illullrious  oppo- 
nent, Jofeph  II.  introduced  many  falutary  reforms  in  the 
adminillration  of  his  dominions,  proclaimed  an  unbounded 
religious  toleration,  fupprefied  a number  of  ufelefs  convents, 
abolilhed  the  life  of  the  rack  in  criminal  inquifitions,  and 
extinguilhed  the  remains  of  fervitude  and  villainage  which 
opprelfed  the  peafants  of  his  dominions.  But  his  well-in- 
tended innovations  were  too  fudden.  Difcontents  broke 
out  in  the  Netherlands,  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  Rifle 
by  force  inftead  of  adopting  conciliatory  meafures.  The 
rebellion  of  his  Flemilh  fubjedls  broke  his  heart.  He  died 
childlefs,  though  he  had  been  married  twice  ; and  his  brother 
Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  fucceeded  him  on  the 
imperial  throne  in  1790.  His  unfortunate  engagement  with 
the  king  of  Pruffia  and  the  eledlor  of  Saxony,  to  oppofe 
the  French  revolution  with  all  their  might,  and  to  ailill  the 
emigrants  in  their  attempts  to  re-enter  France  by  force, 
haftened  the  violent  meafures  of  the  war  party  in  France, 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  German  empire. 
He  died  on  the  ill  of  March  1792.  His  fon  Francis  II. 
was  railed  to  the  imperial  throne  in  the  middle  of  July  fol- 
lowing. Pie  embarked  in  the  confederacy  formed  againll 
France,  loft  the  Aullrian  Netherlands,  the  Brifgau,  and  all 
his  polfeffions  in  Italy,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  abdicate 
the  imperial  throne  of  Germany,  and  to  be  contented  with 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Aullria.  See  Confederation'  of 
the  Rhine. 

The  peace  of  Wellphalia,  which  had  been  regarded  as 
the  bafts  of  the  political  fyllem  of  Europe,  had,  in  inti,  fown 
the  feeds  of  the  diffolution  of  the  German  empire,  by  con- 
ferring on  each  prince  and  Hate  of  the  German  confederacy 
the  privilege  of  contrafting  alliances  in  their  own  names. 
Their  interefts  were  continually  clafhing  with  each  other. 
The  irreiillible  force  of  revolutionary  France  has  only  acce- 
lerated a diforganization,  which  would  infallibly  have  taken 
place,  through  the  rivallhip  of  the  Aullrian  and  Prufiian 
mouarchs,  fupported,  one  by  the  Catholic,  and  the  other  by 


the  Proteftant  Rates.  Compofed  of  fuch  difeordant  mate- 
rials, it  is  rather  a matter  of  furprife  that  its  exiftence  as  a 
Hate  ffiould  have  been  protracted  to  the  length  of  one  thou- 
fand  years. 

The  Germans  never  formed  a nation  united  by  the  ties  of 
fimilar  habits,  laws  and  religion.  Thefe  differed  in  almolt 
every  petty  principality,  and  the  tie  of  language,  from  its 
many  idioms  and  different  pronunciation,  was  fo  weak,  that 
the  national  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pruffian  domi- 
nions againft  thofe  of  the  Aullrian  ilates  was  as  great  as  that 
which  prevails  between  the  Englifli  and  the  French.  The 
difference  between  the  Proteftant  and  Catholic  countries  was 
alfo  fo  confiderable,  that  whilft  farmers  in  the  former  en- 
livened their  leifure  by  iiudy,  the  clergymen  in  the  latter 
were  even  ignorant  of  the  firll  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Palitzfch,  a Saxon  farmer,  who  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  died  in  1788,  and  fix  months  before  his 
death  a clergyman  was  wanted,  in  the  gazette  of  Cologne, 
capable  ol  teaching  the  rudiments  of  common  arithmetic. 
The  only  feature  which  may  be  marked  as  a national  one  in 
the  Germans  of  all  perfualions  and  places,  is  the  indullry 
and  perfeverance  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  and  the 
pride  and  haughtinefs  of  the  nobility.  As  ioldiers,  the 
Germans,  when  ably  commanded,  have  always  (hewn  them- 
felves  endowed  with  Heady  courage  and  perfevering  ftrength. 
But  the  name  of  German  is  extindl.  Henceforth  the  tra- 
veller mult  inquire  into  the  peculiar  character  and  difpofttion 
of  the  Aullrian,  Pruffian,  Saxon,  Bavarian,  Weilphalian, 
and  the  inhabitant  of  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Berg,*  Heffe 
Darmftadt,  Nalfau,  and  the  other  imaller  Hates  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Rhine.  I.  G.  Meufel’s  Statiilics.  Ro- 
bertion’s  Introduction  to  the  Hiltory  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Bufching’s  Geography.  Anc.  and  Mod.  Univ. 
Hill.  Gibbon’s  Decline,  &c.  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Germany,  Upper  and  Lower,  in  Ancient  Geography,  divi* 
fions  of  Gaul ; which  fee. 

Germany,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  Adams’ 
county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  1013  inhabitants. 
GERMEN,  or  Germ.  See  Embryo. 

Germen,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfology,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  fruit,  conflituting  one  of  the  two  effential  parts 
of  the  pillil  of  a flower,  the  ftigma  being  the  other  ; the  llyle,. 
which  ufually  elevates  the  latter,  not  being  indifpenfable, 
nor  always  prelent.  ’ 1 he  Latin  word  germen  properly 
means  a bud,  or  fprout  (fee  Gemma)  ; which  latter,  in 
fcientific  language,  is  now  univerfally  ufed  in  its  Head. 
Linnaeus  therefore  applied  germen  technically,  and  very 
happily,  to  the  feed-bud,  or  origin  of  the  future  offspring-, 
which  had  as  yet  no  appropriate  name.  In  this  he  is  gene- 
rally followed,  even  by  the  only  perfon  who  could  effectually 
have  contended  with  him  infuch  a point,  thecelebrated  Juffieu. 
Neverthelefs,  Gxrtner,  affirming  fome  well-founded’ autho- 
rity ou  account  of  his  valuable  labours  refpefting  fruits  and 
feeds,  prefers  the  word  ovarium,  borrowed  from  anatomifls, 
for  it  is  not  clafiical  Latin.  The  only  reafon  for  this  inno- 
vation is,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  exprefs  it,  that  Linnaeus  “ fatls 
improprlo ” calls  this  part  germen.  The  authority  of  Gartner 
has  unfortunately  milled  one  excellent  writer  of  late  to  adopt 
the  term  ovarium,  to  which  we  object,  not  fo  much  for  its 
want  of  clafiical  authority,  as  it  might  well  be  defended  on 
the  ground  of  analogy,  but  becaufe  it  is  not  appropriate, 
and  is  not  ufed  by  Gartner  in  the  original  anatomical  fenfe, 
but  in  a new  and  arbitrary  one.  Vegetables  have  no  fuch 
organ  as  the  ovarium  of  animals.  Malpighi,  much  more 
correCtly,  calls  the  germen  the  uterus  ; but  this  is  improper 
for  plants  with  naked  feeds  ; whereas  germen  is  applicable 
in  all  cafes  to  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  whatever  its  nature 

may 
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n\iy  be.  Such  a comprehenfive  term  is  of  the  more  value, 
as  not  having  any  refpeft  to  the  difputable  point  of  whether 
any  feeds  be  really  naked  or  no.  We  agree  with  Gartner 
that  they  cannot  in  their  origin  be  naked,  but  mull  have 
fome  integument  through  which  they  are  impregnated  ; fee 
Fecundation  of  Plants.  In  an  advanced  ftate  the  fame 
able  author  could  not  but  allow  the  exiftence  of  naked 
feeds  in  a certain  fenfe,  that  is,  fuch  as  have  only  their  own 
effential  integuments,  but  no  real  pericarpium  or  feed-veflel. 

Gsertner  very  fuccefsfully  combats  the  Linnsean  hypo- 
thefis,  that  the  germen  originates  from  the  pith  of  the 
plant,  as  the  ftamens  from  the  woody  part.  This  idea  was 
purely  hypothetical,  and  is  unfupported  by  any  anatomical 
fa£l,  however  ingenious  the  theory  of  generation  deduced 
from  it  by  the  illuftrious  Swede. 

The  germen  is  formed  as  early  as  any  part  of  the  flower, 
of  which  indeed  it  frequently  conllitutes  the  bafe.  Before 
the  ftigma  is  ripe  for  impregnation,  all  the  internal  parts 
of  the  germen,  efpecially  the  young  feeds,  receive  their  due 
fhape  and  ftrudlure,  except  only  the  embryo,  the  rudiments 
of  which  can  fcarcely  be  detedled  at  that  period.  If  no 
impregnation  takes  place,  the  germen,  and  even  the  feeds 
fometimes  continue  to  grow,  but  a cavity  only  in  fuch  cafe 
will  be  found  in  the  place  of  the  embryo,  which  has  at  leall 
proved  abortive  and  withered  away,  if  it  ever  had  any  exift- 
ence.  More  frequently  indeed  only  the  hulks  or  withered  ru- 
diments of  feeds  a,re  found  in  an  advanced  unimpregnated 
germen  ; and  Hill  more  generally  the  whole  germen  withers 
if  the  ftamens  and  ftigma  have  not  performed  their  office. 

Germens  are  either  folitary  or  numerous,  Ample  or  ag- 
gregate, in  different  genera  of  plants.  With  refpedl  to 
lituation,  it  is  important  to  note  whether  the  germen  be 
fuperior,  that  is,  above  the  bafes  of  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
or  inferior,  below  them.  Such  a difference  commonly 
marks  a very  effential  generic  diftindtion,  yet  in  that  moft 
natural  genus  Saxifraga,  fome  fpecies  have  a fuperior  and 
others  an  inferior  germen.  This  proves,  on  a careful  ana- 
tomical inveftigation,  to  depend  merely  on  a greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  elevation  of  the  organ  in  queftion  within  the  cavity 
of  the  calyx.  Indeed  fuch  an  inveftigation  of  flowers  in 
general  will  lhew  that  there  is  perhaps  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
inferior  germen,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  becaufe  there  muff  necef- 
farily  be  a continuation  of  the  integuments  of  the  flower 
and  their  veffels,  in  fome  form  or  other,  along  the  outer 
part  of  what  is  commonly  deemed  an  inferior  germen,  to 
the  {talk  whence  their  nouriffiment  is  derived.  But  this 
“ were  to  confider  too  curiou^^y.’,  The  line  is  in  almoft 
every  cafe  drawn  with  fufficient  diftindtion  for  all  ufeful 
purpofes,  and  is  generally  indicated  in  due  time  by  a fpon- 
taneous  feparation  of  parts.  Sanguiforba  is  erroneoufly 
judged  by  Linnaeus  to  have  the  germen  below  the  corolla 
though  above  the  calyx,  a ftrange  and  unexampled  circum- 
ftance  indeed  ! He  was  milled  by  the  clofe  adhefion  of 
the  thin  pellucid  tube  of  the  corolla  to  the  germen.  In 
Adoxa,  however,  there  is  an  approach  towards  fuch  a An- 
gularity of  ftrudlure,  the  calyx  being  inferted  half  way 
down,  while  the  corolla  crowns  the  germen,  for  this  plant, 
being  akin  to  Saxifraga,  partakes  of  that  irregularity  of 
pofftion  in  the  germen  which  we  have  already  described. 

Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  that  difference  of  vaf- 
cular  conllitution  in  the  germen  of  different  genera  or  na- 
tural orders,  by  which,  though  in  all  cafes  nearly  equally 
juicy  while  young  and  growing,  in  fome  it  becomes  coria- 
ceous, or  woody,  and  dry,  as  it  ripens,  while  in  others  it 
attains  a foft  pulpy  conftftence,  which  obliterates  all  its 
original  internal  itrueture.  The  wife  ends  anfwered  by 
thefe  differences  are  indeed  apparent,  but  the  means  by 
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which  they  are  accomplilhed  are,  if  not  infcrutable,  hithert* 
unexplained.  S. 

GERMER,  St.,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Oife  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Beauvais. 

GERMERSHEIM,  a town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Spire  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Spire.  The  place  contains 
1251,  and  the  canton  11,745  inhabitants,  in  16  communes. 
It  is  Atuated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Queich  and  the  Rhine, 
and  was  eredled  into  a town  by  Rodolphus  I.,  who  died 
here  in  1290.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794.  N. 
lat.  49’  12'.  E.  long.  8 25'. 

GERMINATION,  in  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  the  ftrft  be- 
ginning of  vegetation  in  feeds,  is  accomplilhed  by  moifture, 
heat,  and  air,  adding  mechanically  and  chemically  on  the  fub- 
ftance  and  component  parts  of  the  feed,  as  well  as  {Emulating 
its  vital  principle.  Thefe  agents  mull  perform  their  func- 
tions together,  in  order  to  produce  a falutary  effedl,  other- 
wife  the  vital  principle,  or  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
feed,  may  be  {Emulated  or  fpoiled,  nor  muft  their  applica- 
tion, generally  fpeaking,  be  longer  delayed  than  uiually 
happens  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Some  feeds,  in- 
deed, may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  years,  or  may  re- 
main buried  far  beneath  its  furface,  we  know  not  how  long, 
without  loling  their  vegetative  power ; while  others  muft 
fcatter  themfelves  in  their  own  way,  immediately  from  the 
feed-veffel,  in  order  to  fucceed  with  certainty.  A feed  ab- 
forbs,  through  the  veffels  of  its  bafe,  or  fear,  any  moifture 
that  comes  in  its  way,  and  it  foon  meets  with  fuch  a fupply 
when  committed  to  the  ground,  at  the  fame  time  receiving, 
throughout  its  whole  fubftance,  a deftnite  portion  of  heat, 
fome  feeds  requiring  more  than  others.  Atmofpherical  air 
is  alfo  neceffary  to  the  germination  of  feeds,  on  account  of 
the  oxygen  gas  which  makes  a part  of  its  compofition,  and 
which  modern  chemifts  have  found  to  be  abforbed  by  feeds, 
in  the  moments  of  incipient  germination,  from  or  through 
the  furrounding  foil.  This  appears  from  their  being  incapa- 
ble of  vegetation  while  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  or  while 
under  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  ; though  fuch 
as  have  been  fo  Atuated  immediately  grow,  when  the  at- 
mofphere  has  accefs  to  that  part  of  the  foil  in  which  they 
lie.  By  the  above  agents  the  bulk  of  the  feed  is  increafed, 
and  its  vital  principle  {Emulated.  The  integuments  burft, 
and  the  radicle,  or  young  root,  protrudes,  which  being 
moft  fufceptible  of  the  ftimulus  of  moifture,  for  that  reafon 
(as  Dr.  Darwin  ingenioufly  judged,)  elongates  itfelf  in  the 
direclion  where  it  meets  with  this  ftimulus,  increaflng  chiefly 
at  the  extremity,  and  defeending  into  the  earth.  It  is  a 
well-known  fadl  that  the  radicle  takes  this  direction,  in 
whatever  pofttion  the  feed  may  happen  to  lie.  Dr.  Dar- 
win’s feems  to  us  the  beft  explanation  &f  this  curious  law  of 
the  vegetable  conftitution,  and  preferable  to  any  one  founded 
on  principles  of  mechanics  or  of  gravitation.  Accordingly, 
the  rudiments  of  the  young  plant,  conftfting  of  the  cotyle- 
dons and  plumula  or  bud,  being  moft  {Emulated  by  air, 
raife  themfelves  out  of  the  ground,  entirely  for  the  moft 
part,  in  purfuit  of  it.  If  fome  few  cotyledons  do  remain 
and  wither  under  ground,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  have  al- 
ready met  with  a fufficiency  of  air  or  oxygen  to  anfwer 
their  deftination.  See  Cotyledones. 

During  the  procefs  of  incipient  germination,  the  imme- 
diately neceffary  fupplies  of  nourifliment,  till  the  young 
root  can  derive  any  from  the  foil,  are  furnifhed  by  the  al- 
bumen, a fubftance  either  conftituting  a feparate  body  of 
itfelf,  as  in  grades,  corn,  palms,  & c.,  which,  from  a hard, 
dry,  and  taftelefs  mafs,  changes,  by  the  adlion  of  water  and 
oxygen,  into  a milky  or  faccharine  fluid,  witnefs  the  opera- 
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tlon  of  malting  ; or  the  fame  fubdance  is  lodged  in,  or 
united  with,  the  bulk  of  the  cotyledons,  as  in  the  legumi- 
nous tribe.  If  the  albumen  happens  to  fuffer  chemical  de- 
terioration, by  keeping  or  otherwise,  the  feed  germinates 
more  feebly,  or  not  at  all.  Hence  gardeners  prefer  old 
feeds  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  as  producing  lefs  luxuriant 
plants,  and  more  fruit  in  proportion.  We  prefume  the 
confequences  of  keeping  affedt  the  chemical  qualities  of  the 
albumen  before  the  vital  principle  fuffers,  becaufe  of  the 
fuccefs  of  "recent  French  chemids,  who  by  the  copious  ap- 
plication of  oxygen  reflore  their  original  nature.  See  this 
whole  fuhjecl  more  fully  detailed  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the 
Lin  mean  Society,  vol.  9.  p.  204 — 217.  S. 

GERMISCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Freyfing  ; 21  miles  S.  of  Weilhaim. 

GERMONIO,  Anastas  10,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Sala,  in 'Piedmont,  in  1551  ; his  education  was  almod  en- 
tirely negledted  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood. 
Feeling,  at  this  period,  his  own  deficiency,  he  applied  him- 
feff  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
months  he  felt  equal  to  engage  in  the  dudy  of  the  law.  He 
took  his  degree  at  the  univerfity  of  Turin,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  profefforfhip  of  the  canon-law,  an  office 
which  he  held,  in  Conjundtion  with  other  pods  of  honour  and 
emolument,  till  his  archbifhop  was  created  a cardinal ; he 
then  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  acquired  the  edeem  of 
Sixtus  V.  and  the  fucceeding  pontiffs.  He  was  appointed 
by  Clement  VIII.  to  afliil  in  compiling  the  feventh  book 
of  decretals,  in  which  were  inferted  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  with  explanations.  After  this  he  was 
entrufted  by  the  dukes  of  Urbino  and  Savoy  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  concerns  at  the  fee  of  Rome.  So  high 
was  his  reputation,  that  two  bifhoprics  were  offered  him 
which  he  refufed,  but  at  length  accepted  of  the  archbifhopric 
of  Tarantafia,  in  Savoy.  He  was  next  fent  embaffador,  by 
duke  Charles  Emanuel,  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  he 
died  in  1627.  Befides  his  notes  on  the  Decretals,  and  other 
fmaller  pieces  on  the  Diged  and  Code,  he  publifhed  “ De 
Sacrorum  immunitatibus  Lib.  tres,  & c.”  printed  at  the  Va  i- 
can,  1591  ; — “ Pomeridianae  feffiones  in  quibus  Latinae  Lin- 
guae dignitas  defenditur,”  Sec.  His  writings  are  highly 
eiteemed  for  the  purity  of  the  language  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  reafoning.  Moreri. 

GERMS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria ; 62  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  48'  32'.  E.  long.  150. 

GERMUK,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey;  45  miles  W. 
of  Diarbekir. 

GERN,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Tala  ; 
-28  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tula. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria;  15 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Braunau. 

GERNACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Wurzburg;  5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Geroldfhofen. 

GERNOl,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kolivan,  feated  on  the  Irtifch  ; 204  miles  S.W.  of  Ko- 
livan.  N.  lat.  510  44'.  E.  long.  78'’  14'. 

GERNOIARSKOI,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Kolivan,  on  the  Irtifch;  196  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Kolivan.  N.  lat.  52°  30'.  E.  long.  77'  14'. 

GERNORIETZKOI,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Kolivan,  on  the  Irtifch,  180  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Kolivan.  N.  lat.  52 3 45'.  E.  long.  77-  14’. 

GERNRODE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Anhalt  Bemburg,  in  which  was  an  abbey  founded  in  960, 
and  richly  endowed  for  ladies,  by  Gero,  margrave  of  Lu- 
fatia,  which  was  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  An- 
halt, at  the  peace  of  Wedphalia;  30  miles  W.  of  DeSau. 
N.  lat,  51°  45'.  E.  long.  20'f 
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_ GERNSHEIM,  or  Gerensheim,  a town  of  Germany 
given,  in  1802,  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Darmdadt ; 8 1 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Mentz. 

GERNYOSZEG,  a town  of  Tranfilvania,  on  the 
river  Maros ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Kerefztur. 

GEROCOMIA,  of  yepuv,  aged,  and  >,  / cherifh  ; 
a term  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  that-  fort  of  medicinal 
practice  which  treated  of  the  proper  regimen  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  old  age. 

GERODA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
territory  of  Eichsfeld,  with  a rich  Benedidtine  abbey  ; eight 
miles  N.E  of  Duderdadt. 

GERODOT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube  ; nine  miles  E.  of  Troyes'. 

GEROLDSHOFEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Wurzburg;  20  miles  N.E.  of  Wurzburg. 

GEROLDSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Katzenelnbogen  ; feven  miles  S.  of  Naftede. 

GEROLSTEIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didridt 
of  Prum  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Treves.  The  place  contains  350, 
and  the  canton  2892  inhabitants,  in  29  communes.  N.  lat,- 
50°  16'.  E.  long.  6J  38'. 

GERON  Point,  a‘  cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  on  the  eall  coalt.  W.  long.  5°  50'.  N.”  lat. 

55°  3'- 

GeRONA,  or  Giroxne,  Lat.  Gerunda , a town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuf- 
fragan  of  Tarragona.  This  is  a fortified  town,  of  nearly  a 
triangular  form,  lituated  on  the  fide  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
deep  mountain  ; the  river  Tar  runs  through  it.  The  ftreets- 
are  narrow  and  crowded,  but  the  houfes  are  tolerably  well 
built.  It  has  feveral  churches  and  convents  ; and  its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  about  14,000  perfons,  a fourth  of  which 
number  confiils  of  prieds,  monks  and  nuns,  fcholars  and 
dudents.  Several  provincial  councils  have  been  held  in  this 
place,  one  in  517,  another  in  1068,  See.  The  trade  of  this 
town  is  inconfiderable,  and  its  only  manufactories  confift  of 
a few  looms  for  dockings,  coarfe  cloths,  and  woollen  and 
cotton  duffs.  The  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  are 
the  two  mod  remarkable  edifices  in  Gironne.  The  treafury 
of  the  cathedral  is  richly  furniflied  with  chalices,  erodes, 
dirines,  relics,  &c.  of  gold  and  filver  fet  with  jewels.  In 
the  Capuchin  convent  there  is  an  Arabian  bath,  condrudted 
in  the  mod  elegant  dyle,  and  confiding  of  columns  danding 
on  an  odtagon  dylobate,  or  low-bafe,  encircling  a refervoir 
to  contain  water.  The  univerfity  of  Gironne,  founded  in- 
1521  by  Philip  II.,  was  abolifhed  in  1715  by  Philip  V. 
After  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Jefuits,  public  indrudtion  was 
concentrated  in  one  college,  accommodating  900  dudents, 
who  are  taught  the  Latin  grammar,  rhetoric,  philofophy, 
and  theology.  The  library  is  feledl  and  extenfive.  Schools 
are  kept  by  the  community  of  the  Beguine  nuns  for  the  gra- 
tuitous in  dr  action  of  poor  girls;  47  miles  N.E.flf  Barce- 
lona. N.  lat.  420  10'.  E.  long.  2^  35'. 

GERONIMO,  St.,  a town  of  Mexico,  inNewBifcayi 
90  miles  N.  of  Parral. 

GERONTE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coad  of  Natclia.  N.  lat.  36°  20'.  E.  long.  30°  4'. 

GERONTES,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  ol  judges,  or  magis- 
trates, in  ancient  Sparta,  aulwering  to  what  the  Areopagites 
were  at  Athens.  See  Areopagus. 

The  word  is  formed  of  Greek,  yqwv,  which  fignifies  clet 
man.  Whence  alfo  the  words  gerontic,  fomething  belonging 
to  an  old  man  ; and  geronicon,  a femous  book  among  the 
modern  Greeks,  containing  the  lives  of  the  ancient  monks. 
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The  fenate  of  gerontes  were  called  gerujia,  that  Is,  affembjy 
or  council  of  old  men. 

The  gerontes  were  originally  inftituted  by  Lycurgus:  their 
number,  according  to  fome,  was  twenty-eight  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  others,  thirty-two.  They  governed  in  conjunction 
with  the  king,  whofe  authority  they  were  intended  to  ba- 
lance, and  to  watch  over  the  interelts  oi  the  people.  Poly- 
bius defines  their  office  in  few  words,  when  he  fays,  u per 
ipfos,  et  cum  ipfis  omnia  adminiftrati.’’  None  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  office  under  fixty  years  of  age,  and  they 
held  it  for  life.  They  were  fuccceded  by  the  Ephori. 

GERONTESSA,  in  Geography,  a final!  ifland  in  the 
gulf  of  Engia  ; four  miles  fouth  of  Engia. 

GERONTOXON,  in  Surgery,  a little  ulcer,  ffiaped  like 
the  head  of  a dart,  and  making  its  appearance  occafionally 
on  the  cornea  of  old  perfons.  The  term  is  derived  from 
yepuni,  an  old  perfon,  and  rofov,  a dart. 

GEROPOGON,  in  Botany,  from  yqtsv,  an  old  man,  and 
Trwywv,  a heard,  alluding  to  the  long  hoary  down  of  the  feed. 
Linn.  Gen.  398.  Schreb.  jay.Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1491.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kcvv.  v.  3.  no.  Juff.  170. 
Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  646.  Gsertn.  t.  160. — Clafs  and  order, 
Syngenejta  P olygamla-tzqualls . Nat.  Ord.  Compofita  Semlflofcu- 
lofe,  Lina.  Cicboraceie,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  fimple,  of  numerous  upright,  lan- 
ceolate, fomewhat  awl-fhaped,  keeled  leaves,  longer  than  the 
corolla.  Cor.  compound,  fomewhat  imbricated,  uniform  ; 
each  floret  hermaphrodite,  with  a corolla  of  one  petal,  ligu- 
late,  abrupt,  five -toothed  ; the  outer  ones  equal  in  number  to 
the  calyx-leaves,  inner  ones  fewer  and  ihorter.  Slam,  fila- 
ments five,  very  {hort ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube. 
Pijl.  Germen  oblong  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ; ftigmas  two,  thread-fnaped,  recurved.  Pertc.  none, 
except  the  permanent,  oblong,  upright,  gaping  calyx. 
Seeds  of  the  circumference  awl.-fhaped,  as  long  as  the  calyx  : 
their  crown  ftalked,  of  five  fpreading  rough  bridles : thofe 
of  the  difk  awl-fhaped,  but  Ihorter,  their  crown  feathery. 
Recept.  naked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  fimple,  of  many  leaves. 
Seeds  of  the  difk  with  a feathery  crown  ; thofe  of  the  cir- 
cumference with  one  of  five  naked  rays. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  originally  deferibed  the  receptacle  as  naked, 
which  is  confirmed  by  Gsertner,  Willdenow,  and  Jacquin. 
Afterwards  he  attributed  chaffy  feales  to  this  part,  which  is 
adopted  by  Schreber,  but,  as  we  believe,  without  founda- 
tion. Jacquin,  in  confideration  of  the  etymology,  properly 
makes  this  genus,  as  well  as  Tragopogon  and  Andropogon,  of 
the  mafeuline  gender. 

Two  certain  fpecies  of  Geropogon  only  are  known.  They 
have  the  clofeit  natural  affinity  to  Tragopogon,  but  differ  in 
the  briftly,  not  feathery,  crown  of  their  external  row  of 
feeds.  The  genus  is  merely  artificial,  as  not  at  all  fupport- 
ed  by  habit,  nor  is  the  difference  in  the  crown  of  the  feeds 
greater  than  what  occurs  among  ft  indubitable  fpecies  of  one 
genus  in  others  of  this  natural  order. 

X.  G . glaher.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1 109.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind  v.  1. 
t.  33. — “ Leaves  fmooth.’’ — Native  of  Italy  and  the  Levant, 
.ometimes  kept  in  botanic  gardens  for  curiolity  only.  It  is 
annual,  with  a branched  Jlem,  12  or  18  inches  high,  clothed 
with  many  alternate,  clafping,  long,  graffy,  fmooth  leaves, 
each  branch  terminated  by  a irr.all,  inconfpicuous,  pale  pink 
flower,  like  the  pink  hawkweed,  but  far  lei's  handfome.  The 
feeds  are  larger  and  more  remarkable.  The  herb  abounds 
with  milky  bitterifh  juice.  Nothing  can  be  more  clofely 
.allied  Rian  this  plant  to  Tragopogon  pornfolius  of  Linnaeus  : 
fee  Engl.  Bot.  t.  638. 


2.  G.  hirfutus.  Linn.  Sp.  Pk  1109.  (Tragopogon  grami- 
neo  folio,  fuaverubente  flore  ; Column.  Ecphr.  t.  231.) — " 

“ Leaves  hairv.” — Found  by  Columna,  who  alone  of  all 
botanifts  feems  actually  to  have  feen  this  fpecies  in  a wood  of 
wild  pear-trees  near  Cirinola  in  Italy,  flowering  in  May  It 
appears  to  differ  from  the  preceding,  chiefly  in  the  roughnefs 
of  its  leaves,  which  neverthelefs  is  fo  precifely  and  forcibly 
indicated  by  Columna,  that  we  dare  not  prefume  it  not  to 
be  a fufficient  diftindlion.  All  authors  have  adopted  this 
plant  from  Columna,  nor  had  Linnasus  a fpecimen. 

A third  fpecies  occurs  in  recent  writers,  G.  calyculatus  ; 
Linn.  Syll.  Veg.  ed.  13.  592.  (Tragopogon  calyculatus; 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  48.  t.  106.)  This  was  received  by 
Jacquin  from  Italy,  and  he  fent  a fpecimen  to  Linnaeus,  who 
referred  it  to  Geropogon.  The  habit  is  that  of  a Scorzonera. 
Root  perennial.  Flower  flails,  calyx,  and  upper  leaves  hairy. 
Calyx  of  a double  row  of  feales,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla , 
which  is  yellow.  Crown  of  the  feed  flightly  hairy,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  uniform. — This  is  certainly  no  genu- 
ine Geropogon,  and  we  are  convinced  it  is  the  identical  Scor- 
zonera  hirfuta  of  Linnaeus,  well  figured  in  Colunma’s 
Ecphrafis,  t.  233,  though  unfortunately  we  cannot  prove  it 
to  demonftration,  there  being  no  fpecimen  of  the  latter  in 
the  Linnaean  herbarium.  The  plant  in  queilion  is  however 
the  Geropogon  hirfutus  of  Allioni,  FI  Pedem.  v.  1.  229,  as 
his  fynonyms  fnew,  though  he  took  it  to  be  annual.  S. 

GERRARD,  in  Geography , a county  of  Kentucky,  in 
America,  containing  6083  inhabitants,  of  whom  1234  are 
flaves. 

GERRARDS,  Peter  van  Zyl,  in  Biography,  a painter, 
born  at  Amfterdam  in  1607.  Pie  came  to  England  and  lived 
in  the  fame  houfe  with  Vandyke  on  terms  of  friendfliip 
and  intimacy.  Pie  ftudied  his  manner  fuccefsfully,  and  on 
his  return  to  Amfterdam  was  fo  highly  thought  of,  as  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  fecond  V andyke. 

GERRES,  Geruli,  or  Giroli,  in  Ichthyology,  names 
given  by  the  Venetians  to  "a  fifh  common  in  that  part  of  the 
v orld.  It  is  the  fmaris,  or  maena  alba  of  authors.  Artedi 
very  judicioufly  makes  it  a fpecies  of  the  fparus,  and  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  others,  by  its  having  a black  fpot  on  each  fide, 
and  the  pcftoral  and  tail-fins  red. 

GERRHA,  ref  fa,  among  the  Greeks,  wicker  hurdles, 
refembling  the  Roman  vinca,  which  the  Romans  held  over  their 
heads  to  fhelter  themfelves. 

GERRHiE,  or  Gerrhi,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Scythia,  in  Europe,  S.  of  the  Danube. — Alfo,  a people  of 
Aliatic  Sarmatia,  not  far  from  the  Caipian  fea. 

GERRHUS,  a river  oi  Sarmatia,  which  runs  into  the 
Palus  Mseotides. — Alfo,  a river  of  A fia,  in  Albania. 

GERRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia; 
27  miles  N.  of  Baianguer — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Nubia-,  fituated  on  the  Nile  ; containing  about  J40  houfes  ; 
150  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sennaar.  N.  lat,  16  15'.  E.  long.  33° 

GERRISH,  a fmall  ifland,  near  cape  Ncddock,  dole  to 
the  main  land  of  the  diftribt  of  Maine,  in  America. 

GERRY,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  the  Maf- 
fachufetts,  .and  county  of  Worceffer;  incorporated  in  1786, 
and  containing  14,000  acres  of  land,  in  which  are  802  inha- 
bitants ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Worceffer. 

GERS,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  La  Barthe  ae 
Neftes,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  traverfes 
the  department  of  the  Gers,  and  runs  into  the  Garonne, 
about  three  miles  S.E.  of  A.gen. 

Gers,  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the  fouth-weft,  or 
Garonne  region  of  France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  Landes  and  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  on  the 
E.  by  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  on  the  S.  by 
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the  departments  of  the  XJpper  and  Lower  Pyrenees,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  department  of  Landes.  This  department 
is  compofed  of  Condommois,  Armagnac,  and  Comminges, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  river  which  erodes  it  from  fouth 
to  north.  Its  capital  is  Auch.  It  is  fituated  in  N.  lat.  430  40' ; 
its  territorial  extent  is  7,047^  kiliometres,  or  about  339 
fquare  leagues,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  eftimat- 
ed  at  291,845.  It  is  divided  into  five  diftridts,  viz.  Condour, 
containing  67,103  inhabitants,  Le&oune,  witli57,445,  Auch, 
having  52,825,  Lombes,  with  37,393,  and  Mirande,  with 
77,079  inhabitants.  The  number  of  its  cantons  is  30,  and 
of  its  communes  700.  The  total  of  its  contributions,  per- 
fonal,  fumptuary,  and  on  moveables  and  immoveables,  &c.  is 
2,663,3 10  francs,  and  the  expence  of  adminifiration,  juftice, 
and  public  inftrudtion,  is  278,498  francs.  The  foil  of  this 
hilly  department  is  indifferently  fertile,  yielding  moderate 
crops  of  grain,  wine,  fruits,  and  good  paltures. 

GERSA,  or  Gairsa,  aniflandof  Scotland,  five  miles  E. 
of  Enhallow,  two  S.  of  Weir,  and  one  E.  of  Mainland,  is  two 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  contains  50  inhabitants.  The 
greateft  part  confilts  of  a conical  hill ; lteep  on  the  W.  fide, 
and  towards  the  E.  more  plain  and  fertile.  The  only  har- 
bour is  that  of  Millburn  on  the  E.  coaft.  See  Gairsa. 

GERSAU,  or  Gerisau,  a village  or  town  of  Switzerland, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi,  and  the  fmalleft  republic  in  Europe. 
Its  territory  is  about  a league  in  breadth,  and  two  leagues 
in  length  ; fituated  partly  on  a fmall  neck  of  land  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake  of  Schweitz,  and  partly  lying  upon  the 
rapid  declivity  of  the  Rigi.  It  contains  about  1200  inha- 
bitants, having  their  general  afTembly  of  burgefies,  their 
landamman,  their  council  of  regency,  their  courts  of  jultice, 
and  their  militia.  In  the  whole  republic  there  is  not  a fingle 
horfe  ; and  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  the  town  is  by  water, 
excepting  a narrow  path  down  the  iteep  iides  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  almoll  impaffable.  Gerifau  is  entirely  compofed  of 
fcattered  houfes  and  cottages  of  a very  neat  and  picturefque 
appearance;  each  dwelling  is  provided  with  a field  or  fmall  gar- 
den. The  inhabitants  are  much  employed  in  preparing  filk  for 
the  manufactures  of  Bade.  This  little  republic  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  four  cantons,  Lucern,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and 
Underwalden;  and  in  cafe  of  war  furnilhes  its  quota  of  men. 
The  town  is  fix  miles  diltant  S.W.  from  Schweitz.  N.  lat. 
46'  55'.  E.  long.  8 20'. 

GERSCHITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koni- 
gingratz  ; nine  miles  N.W.  of  Konigingratz. 

GERSCHNITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Bayreuth;  fix  miles  E.  of  Bayreuth. 

GERSDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Querfurt ; four  miles  N.E.  of  Juterbock. 

GERSON,  in  Biography,  chancellor  of  the  church  and 
univerfity  of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
according  to  whom  the  ground-work  of  all  difcant  was  the 
plain-chant  ; and  in  his  treatife  upon  the  education  of  chil- 
dren for  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  he  enjoins  a particular 
attention  to  chanting,  counterpoint,  and  difcant,  as  the  three 
moil  elfential  branches  of  their  inftrudtion  and  ftudy.  (Ma- 
gifter  cantus  flatutis  horis  doceat  pueros  planum  cantum  prin- 
cipaliter,  et  contrapunftum,  et  aliquos  difcantus  honeftos — 
decent  and  fober  melodies.)  He  likewife  tells  us,  that  in 
this  cathedral,  during  his  time,  the  choirifters  were  only  al- 
lowed, by  the  ftatutes,  to  practife  difcant  till  their  voices 
broke.  (Nec  faciat  eos  tantum  infiftere  in  talibus,  quod  per- 
dant  in  grammatica  profecium ; attento  maxime  quod  in 
ecelefia  noftra  difcantus  non  eft  in  ufu,  fed  per  ftatuta  por- 
hibitus,  faltem  quoad  voces  quae  mutatae  dicuntur).  The  Abbe 
Lebeuf  underftands  thefe  laft  words  as  we  have  tranflated 
them:  (Le  ddchant  u’cioit  point  ea  ufage  dans  l’egliie  de 
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Paris,  et  qu’au  contraire  il  etoit  defendu  par  les  ftatuts,  au 
moins  a l’egard  des  voix  qui  avoient  pafie  le  terns  de  la  mu- 
tation. Traite  Hill,  fur  le  Chant.  Eccles.  p.  92.)  The 
indefatigable  Abbe  Lebeuf  found  in  the  king  of  Erance’s 
library  the  ftatutes  here  alluded  to,  which  had  been  framed 
in  the  13th  century,  and  from  which  the  chancellor  had  been 
ordered  to  make  extracts  in  1408.  He  concludes  the  fourth 
article  of  his  trail,  which  relates  to  pfalmody,  by  informing  us 
that  no  written  difcant  was  allowed  in  church  milfals  or  gra- 
duals,  except  for  the  exercife  and  improvement  of  the  finging 
boys.  (Nec  debet  in  cantu  notulato  regulariter  immifceri 
difcantus,  pueris  exceptis  propter  exercitationem  fuam.  Ger- 
fon,  tom.  iv.  ultimas  edit.  p.  717.) 

GERSPACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Eberftein,  on  the  Murg  ; taken  by  the  French  in 
1794;  three  miles  S.E.  of  Baden.  N.  lat.  48^48'.  E.  long. 
8 20'. 

GERSPRINTZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Erbach  ; feven  milea  N.W.  of  Erbach. 

GERSTEN,  Christian  Louis,  in  Biography , was  born 
at  Giefien  in  1701  : here  he  was  educated,  and  in  the  year 
1733  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  mathematics  and  the 
mechanical  fciences  in  that  city.  On  account  of  fome  dif- 
pute  he  was  difmified  from  his  office,  and  left  Giefien  in 
1 744  ; he  went  firft  to  Altona,  and  from  thence  to  Peterf- 
b urgli  ; but  meeting  with  no  encouragement,  • he  returned 
and  attempted  to  get  reinftated  in  his  office,  but  failing  in 
his  defign,  he  infulted  the  landgrave,  was  arrefted  at  Franck- 
fort  in  1 748,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  the 
caftle  of  Marburg,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  200  flo- 
rins. Here  he  employed  himfelf  in  teaching  the  mathe- 
matics to  thole  young  perfons  who  came  to  his  prifon  for 
inftrudtion,  and  his  leifure  moments  were  occupied  in  Undy- 
ing the  phenomena  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  it,  fo  as  to  become  very  expert  in  the 
fcience  of  meteorology.  In  the  year  1760  he  was  liberated 
from  his  confinement,  but  his  freedom  was  not  complete  ; he 
was  admitted  at  large  for  a time  by  way  of  proving  whether 
he  was  entitled  to  a general  difeharge : efcaping  however 
from  his  (hackles  he  went  privately  to  Franckfort,  where 
he  kept  himfelf  concealed,  or  at  leaft  quiet,  till  he  died  in 
1762.  His  w'orks  were  numerous,  and  written  in  the  Latin 
language  : they  chiefly  relate  to  meteorology,  to  the  me- 
thods ot  calculating  eclipfes,  and  to  the  ftrubture  of  aftro- 
nomical  inftruments.  Fie  was  efteemed  by  his  contempo- 
raries for  his  integrity  and  his  learning.  He  lent  lome  pa- 
pers to  the  Royal  Society  ot  London,  of  which  feveral 
were  inferted  in  the  volumes  of  their  Tranfadtions.  Moreri. 

GERSTUNGEN,  i n. Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Eifenach,  on  the  Werra  ; 8 miles  W. 
of  Eifenach. 

GEIISWALDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ucker 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Prenzlaw. 

GERTHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Meiuungen. 

GERTRUDENBERG,  a town  oi  Germany,,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Ofnabruck  ; 1 mile  E.  of  Ofnabruck. 

GERTRUYDENBERG,  St.,  a town  of  Brabant, 
but  in  later  times  fubjedt  to  Holland,  with  a good  harbour, 
formed  by  the  Merwe,  which  here  extends  to  a coniiderable 
lake,  called  “ Bies  Bofch,’’  over  which  is  a pafiage  of  two 
hours  to  Dort.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  with 
regular  fortifications,  good  baftions,  and  forts  with  lluices  ; 
by  means  of  which  they  can  lay  the  adjacent  country  under 
water.  In  ancient  charters  it  is  crdled  “ Mens  Littoris,1' 
the  mountain  df  the  Ihore.  In  647,  Pepin  de  Landeri, 
duke  of  Brabant,  gave  it  to  his  daughter  Gertrude,  who 
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built  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Amand,  biihop  of  Tongres ; 
but  the  place  afterwards  becoming  celebrated  by  the  death 
and  pretended  miracles  of  Stc.  Gertrude,  it  has  iince  been 
called  “ Mont  de  Ste.  Gertrude,”  or  Gertruaenberg.  The 
caftle  was  built  in  1321.  After  palling  through  many 
viciffitudes,  it  was  fummoned  by  the  French  in  February 
1793,  and  taken  ; but  foon  after  evacuated.  The  French 
took  it  again  in  1795.  It  is  diftant  10  miles  S.E.  of  Dort, 
and  7 N.E.  of  Breda.  N.  lat.  510  40'.  E.  long.  40  44' 

GERTZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Wurzburg  ; 5 miles  W.S.W.  of  Munerftat. 

GERVAIS,  Armand  Fraxcis,  in  Biography , was  bom 
at  Paris  about  the  year  1660:  he  was  educated  with  the 
Jefuits,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  among  the 
bare-footed  Carmelites.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was 
appointed  by  his  fuperiors  to  teach  theology  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  order  ; and  he  was  at  the  fame  time  diftin- 
guilhed  as  a pulpit  orator.  Some  years  after  this  he  with- 
drew into  the  monaftery  of  La  Trappe,  where  he  fuccef- 
fively  filled  very  important  offices  belonging  to  that  order. 
The  changes  which  he  introduced,  and  the  reforms  which 
he  meditated,  created  an  alarm  ; and  in  1698  he  relignedhis 
offices,  and  quitted  his  refidence  in  the  monaftery.  From 
this  period  lie  wandered  about,  from  folitude  to  folitude, 
following  the  fame  afcetic  courfe  of  life  which  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  praftifing  in  the  college.  Flaying,  in  1745, 
publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  an  interring  “ General  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Ciftercian  Order  in  France,”  in  which  was  a 
fevere  attack  upon  the  Bernardins,  he  was  arrefted  and 
imprifoned  in  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  des  Reclus,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Troyes,  where  he  died  in  1751,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  He  publifhed,  befides  the  work  alluded,  to, 

“ The  Life  of  St.  Cyprian,”  with  an  abridgment  of  his 
works,  including  notes  and  differtations  : “ The  Lives  of 
Peter  Abelard  and  of  his  wife  Heloife  “ The  Hiftory 
of  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys,”  in  three  volumes,  i2mo. 

“ The  Life  of  St.  Irenaeus,”  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  Alfo  lives 
of  St.  Paul,  Epiphanius,  Ruffinus,  and  other  eminent  per- 
fons.  He  was  dillinguifhed  as  a controverfialift,  and  was 
the  opponent  of  Father  Courayer  on  the  fubjedt  of  Englifn 
ordinations.  He  is  characterized  as  a man  of  great  learning 
and  lingular  virtues,  but  his  manners  were  aultere,  impetu- 
ous, and  forbidding.  Moreri. 

Gervais,  St.  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftriCt  of  Riom ; 1 5 miles  N.  W.  of  Riom.  The 
place  contains  2x80,  and  the  canton  9204  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  282^  kiliometres,  in  1 1 communes. 

G'e.hv Ais-cL-Maffey,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  aif- 
tridl  of  Domfront;  9 miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Domfront.  The 
place  contains  1068,  and  the  canton  17,228  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  1 3 2-§  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

Gerva ix-la-Ville,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trict  of  Beziers.  The  place  contains  1263,  and  the  canton 
8641  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  137^  kiliometres,  in  10 
communes. 

GERVASE  of  Tilbury,  in  Biography , an  hiftorian  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  a native  of  Tilbury,  inEffex,  and  nephew 
to  king  Henry  II.  He  was,  through  the  intereft  of  Otho 
IV.  made  marfhal  of  the  kingdom  of  Arles.  He  wrote 
a commentary  on  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  Britifh  Hiftory, 
and  alfo  a tripartite  Hiftory  of  England.  His  other  works 
are  “A  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  Land;’’  “ Origenes  Bur- 
gundionum  “ Mirabilia  Orbis,”  and  a Chronicle ; entitled 
“ Imperialium  Otiorum.”  The  compilation  of  the  ex- 
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chequer  book,  entitled  “ Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,”  wa* 
aferibed  to  him  ; but  Mr.  Madox,  who  publifhed  a correct 
edition  of  it,  gives  it  to  Richard  Nelfon,  bifliop  of  Lon- 
don. Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

GERVASIO  Gath,  the  nephew  of  Bernardo;  was  alfo 
a painter  of  confiderable  merit  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  colour- 
ing, as  is  evident  in  a pidlure  of  St.  Sebaftian,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Agatha  at  Cremona,  where  it  is  united  to 
the  deiign  of  the  antique;  and  alfo  in  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Cecilia,  at  St.  Pietro,  in  the  fame  city. 

GERVASO,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mela;  15  miles  S.  of  Brefcia. 

GERUMA,  in  Botany,  Sarbaroufly  corrupted  by  Forf- 
kall  from  an  Arabic  name  Djerrum.  Forftc.  ZEgyptiaco- 

Arab.  62.  Juft'.  264.  Lamarck.  Didt.  v.  2.  702. 

Clafs  and  order,  Pentanclria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  “ M’eliee, 
or  perhaps  Malvacea,’’  Juff. — “ Rhamni  ?"  Lamarck. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  flat,  five- 
toothed, fmall,  green,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lan- 
ceolate, abrupt,  fpreading,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
white.  Nectary,  a thick  ring  furrounding  the  germen, 
bearing  the  llamens  on  its  outer  edge.  Stam.  Filaments 
five,  eredt,  half  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  eredl, 
triangular.  Pifl.  Germen  globofe,  deeply  immerfed  in  the 
ne diary  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  fmall  ; ftigmas  three,  widely 
fpreading,  red,  wedge-ftiaped,  emarginate  at  the  extremity. 
Peric.  Capfule  fuperior,  oval,  of  four,  or  perhaps  five,  cells, 
and  as  many  valves.  Seeds,  two  in  each  cell,  oval,  inferted 
into  a triangular  white  pulp  ; one  of  them  often  abor- 
tive. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  with  five  teeth.  Petals  five,  abrupt, 
Nedlary,  a ring  round  the  germen.  Stigmas  three,  emar- 
ginate. Capfule  fuperior,  ovate,  of  four  or  five  cells. 
Seeds  two,  affixed  to  a pulpy  receptacle. 

1.  G.  alba.  Leaves  alternate,  oval-oblong,  fomewhat 
ferrated. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  Forlkall’s  account, 
and  it  forms  a botanical  enigma.  Some  circumftances  in-, 
dicate  an  affinity  to  Julfieu’s  Euphorbia.  The  accounts  of 
the  ftigmas  and  of  the  fruit  are  the  molt  remarkable.  No- 
thing is  faid  of  the  habit,  duration,  or  fenfible  qualities. 

GERUND,  in  Grammar,  a fort  of  tenfe,  or  time,  of 
the  infinitive  mood  : very  like  to  the  participle,  but  inde- 
clinable. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  gerundiyus ; and  that 
from  the  verb  gerere,  to  bear. 

The  gerund  expreffes  not  only  the  time,  but  alfo  the 
manner  of  an  action  ; as,  he  fell  in  running  poll. 

It  differs  from  the  participle,  in  that  it  expreffes  the  time, 
which  the  participle  does  not.  And  from  the  tenfe  pro- 
perly fo  called,  in  that  it  expreffes  the  manner,  which  the 
tenfe  does  not. 

Grammarians  are  much  embarraffed  to  fettle  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  gerunds : it  is  certain  they  are  no  verbs, 
becaufe  they  do  not  mark  any  judgment  or  affirmation  of 
the  mind,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  effence  of  a verb  : 
and  befides,  they  have  their  feveral  cafes,  which  verbs  have 
not. 

Some,  therefore,  will  have  them  to  be  adjedlives  paffive, 
whofe  fubftantive  is  the  infinitive  of  the  verb : on  this 
footing  they  denominate  them  verbal  nouns,  or  names 
formed  of  verbs,  and  retaining  the  ordinary  regimen  there- 
of. 

Thus,  fay  they,  tempus  ejl  legetidi  libros,  or  librarian , js  as 
much  as  to  fay,  tempus  ejl  legere  libros,  vel  librorum.  But 
others  difpute  this  decifion. 

The  Greeks  have  neither  gerunds  nor  fupines;  but  inftead 
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of  them  they  make  ufe  of  the  infinitive,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Frencli ; v$o;~o'iriit>,pour  boire.  When  the  article  happens 
to  be  made  ufe  of,  then  its  genitive  is  put  for  the  gerund  in  di, 
as  i2  irou.Txijfac'tendi,  of  doing ; the  dative  or  ablative  is  put 
for  the  gerund  in  do  ; and  the  neuter  for  the  gerund  in  dum. 
But  the  infinitive  in  this  fenfe  is  often  expreffed  without  the 
article,  as  dxwTfuv,  jactdandi  peritus,  an  excellent 

archer;  ASw  fgm,  ferendum  dedit,  he  gave  it  to  carry.  In 
Greek,  however,  the  termination  rtov  correfponds  to  the 
Latin  gerunds  ; thus,  from  \iyx,  to  fay,  is  deduced  Xr/hor, 
dicendum , it  mult  be  faid.  Thefe  verbal  adjectives,  as  they 
may  be  called,  fometimes  denominated  gerunds,  are  ufed 
occafionally  either  in.  an  aftive  or  a paifive  fenfe  ; vw  yw 
Sija irtvrtov,  it  is  for  thee  to  cultivate  the  ground  : i n ya/ii i 
VKSgrilsi*  ‘Oiysov  10  cruifjc.,  xsa  yvu.<ja.*eov  crvv  7 rovoi;  kou  icSgdii,  the 
body  ffiould  be  accultomed  to  obey  the  underflanding,  and 
be  diiciplined  with  toils  and  fweat.  Xenophon. 

An  ingenious  grammarian  obfcrves,  that  the  Latin  ge- 
runds in  di,  do , and  dum , are  but  the  participle  in  dus  in  the 
oblique  cafes  ; and  as  this  is  taken  from  the  prefent  parti- 
ciple, they  have  its  fenfe,  namely,  an  aftive  fenfe.  On  the 
lame  principle  that  participles  exprefs  powers  or  habits  in 
aftion,  and  their  tendency  is  to  lignify  thofe  powers,  and 
not  their  operation,  i.  e.  to  become  abitraCl  nouns  ; the  oblique 
cafes  of  the  participle  in  dus,  when  alone,  become  in  their 
nature  ab  ft  rack  nouns.  Hence  gerunds,  being  thus  nouns 
in  reality,  are  governed  like  other  nouns  in  the  genitive, 
dative,  accufative,  and  ablative,  either  with  or  without  a 
prepofition  ; as  ratio  ftribendi,  the  art  of  writing  ; charta 
utilis  fcribendo,  paper  is  ufeful  for  writing  ; promplus  ad  atidi- 
endum,  ready  for  hearing,  or  to  hear ; memoria  excolendo 
augetur,  the  memory  is  increafed  by  cultivating.  Gerunds 
alio,  having  the  nature  of  nouns,  may  govern  a genitive  ; 
as  facultas  agrorum  fids  latronibus  condonandi , the  power  of  the 
bellowing  of  his  lands  on  his  thieves.  The  gerunds,  how- 
ever, as  retaining  in  a degree  their  verbal  character,  govern 
the  cafe  of  their  relpe  Clive  verbs,  as  vifendi  domum  potejlas, 
venit  ad  recipiendum  pecunias , parcendo  viBis.  As  adjectives 
aflume  the  nature  of  nouns  when  uled  alone  in  the  neuter 
termination,  fo  the  gerunds  in  dum,  the  neuter  of  partici- 
ples in  dus,  become  fubftantives,  denoting,  with  ef,  necef- 
fity  or  obligation,  as  vivendum  ejl  viihi  reBe,  living  well  mull 
be  to  me,  or  I mull  live  well.  Jones’s  Grammar  of  the 
Latin  Tongue,  1800. 

GERY,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diilriCl  of  Cahors,  5 miles  N.  W.  of  Cahors.  The  place 
contains  1250,  and  the  canton  6235  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  180  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

GERYON,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the  affeCted  che- 
mical writers  to  quickfilver. 

GERZAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Puy  de  Dome;  4 miles  N.  E.  of  Clermont. 

GERZEN,  a town  of  Bavaria ; 1 1 miles  E.  of  Landlhut. 

GESAN,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak;  8 miles  S.  E. 
of  Mendali. 

GESAS,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Neilfe; 

3 miles  S.  E.  of  Patfchau. 

G.ESEKE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Weilphalia;  9 miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Liplladt. 

GESERICH,  a lake  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland,  near  Dutch 
Eylau. 

GESERVAGHERD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan; 
30  miles  S.  of  Esfenan. 

GESHEN,  Rocks  and  rivers  of.  See  Amiiara. 

GESHURITES,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a people  who 
dwelt  beyond  Jordan,  i«  the  half  tribe  of  Manalfeh. 


GESIS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Feldkirch  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Feldkirch. 

GES  KENDO  RF,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland;  7 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Salfeldt. 

GESMOLD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Qfnabruck  ; 12  miles  S.  E.of  Vorden. 

GESNER,  Conrad,  in  Biography,  “ the  greatell  natu- 
ral ill  the  world  had  feen  fince  Ariltotle,’’  the  firll  who 
ever  colleCled  a mufeum  of  natural  hillory,  and  the  difco- 
verer  of  the  only  true  principles  of  botanical  arrangement  in 
the  flower  and  fruit,  “ to  which  the  very  exiitence  of  botany 
as  a fcience  is  owing,”  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1516.  Like 
moft  of  thofe  who  have  rendered  the  moll  eminent  fervicea 
to  fcience  or  their  fellow-creatures,  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  greatell  difficulties,  efpecially  with  poverty  in  his  youth, 
and  with,  a feeble  and  fickly  conllitution  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  very  early  imbibed  an  ardent  love  of  plant* 
from  his  mother’s  brother,  named  Friccius,  and  this  feems 
to  have  led  him  to  the  lludy  of  animals,  and  even  of  foffils. 
He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profeffion,  which  he  fub- 
fequently  praClifed  in  his  native  town,  and  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  he  was  indebted  for  the  means  of  purluing 
and  promoting,  by  various  expend ve  means,  his  darling 
lludies.  He  founded  and  fupported  a botanic  garden; 
kept  a painter  and  an  engraver  in  wood  conllantly  in  his 
fervice,  and  acquired  a very  extenfive  library.  He  exercifed 
the  pencil  himfelf  with  great  fucceffi,  to  which  the  excel- 
lence of  the  botanical  cuts  he  has  left  us,  with  refpeCl  to 
the  habit  as  well  as  fructification  of  plants,  is  owing.  Many 
of  thefe  appear  in  the  Epitome  of  Camerarius,  and  a large 
collection  of  the  whole  has  been  puhliffied  in  more  recent 
times  by  Trew  and  Schmiedel,  printed  from  the  original 
blocks.  Gefner  undertook  various  laborious  journeys  in 
purfuit  of  plants,  efpecially  on  the  Alps;  and  while  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  moll  learned  naturalifl  of  his  own  or  any  age, 
he  rivalled  the  moll  experienced  of  his  contemporaries  in 
practical  obfervation.  He  united  to  the  invelligation  of  the 
external  characters  of  plants,  the  moll  affiduous  attention  to 
their  medical  properties,  and  his  own  health  and  life  were 
frequently  endangered  by  the  experiments  he  made  for  the 
good  of  others.  He  was  reported  to  have  killed  himfelf 
with  a dole  of  two  drams  of  the  root  of  Doronicum,  but  though 
his  Itomach  was  at  firll  debilitated,  he  fpeedily  recovered, 
and  amufed  his  friends  with  a narrative  of  his  cafe.  At 
length  this  great  man  fell  a viCtim  to  the  more  immediate 
duties  of  bis  profeffioH,  having  caught  the  plague,  of  which 
he  died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1565,  aged  49.  When 
he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  requelled  to  be  carried  into 
his  mufeum,  where  lie  expired  amid  the  monuments  of  hi* 
labours,  thankful  for  what  he  had  been  able  to  accompli fh, 
and  fupported  by  all  the  pious  hopes  and  confolations  of  a 
Chrillian  philofopher.  His  piety  and  benevolence  were  no 
lefs  eminent  than  his  talents.  He  was  the  general  peace- 
maker among  fuch  of  his  literary  acquaintances  as  were 
more  irafcible  or  lefs  candid,  and  he  laid  afide,  for  a while, 
his  own  immediate  employments,  to  devote  his  fervices  to 
the  family  of  a deceafed  friend,  Moiban,  whofe  work  on 
Diofcorides  he  fupervifed,  and  publifhed  for  their  emolu- 
ment. He  was  much  attached,  by  fimilarity  of  talle,  to 
Valerius  Cordus,  who  died  in  1544  at  Rome,  on  his  tra- 
vels, at  the  early  age  of  29,  and  whofe  “ Hifioria  Planta- 
rura”  was  fubfequently  edited  by  Gefner.  Thefe  able 
botanills  had  never  had  a perfonal  interview,  and  Gefner 
was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  a young  man  named 
David  Kyber,  who  died,  at  nearly  the  fame  age,  of  the 
plague  at  Straffiurgh  in  1553,  and  whofe  “ Lexicon  Rei 
Herbarise  Trilingue”  (Latin,  Greek,  and  German)  he  j ub- 
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lifted  the  fame  year,  with  a very  affectionate  and  confolatory 
cpiftle  to  the  father  of  the  author. 

The  principal  works  of  Conrad  Gefner  are  the  following, 
not  to  mention  various  little  treatifes  relating  to  Botany,  or 
to  the  Materia  Medica,  which  from  time  to  time  came  from 
his  ready  and  prolific  pen,  feme  of  them  accompanying  the 
books  he  edited  for  other  people. 

• “ Bibliotheca  univerfalis,”  or  a catalogue  of  Latin,  Greek, 


Handing  the  dangerous  nature  of  his  difeafe,  which  was  ac* 
companied  with  a peftilential  carbuncle,  fhe  did  not  defert 
his  death-bed,  for  he  expired  in  her  arms.  He  left  no  off- 
fpring.  His  remains  were  honourably  interred,  the  day 
after  his  deceafe,  in  the  cloifter  of  the  great  church  at  Zu- 
rich, near  thofe  of  his  intimate  friend,  Fryfms,  who  died 
the  preceding  year.  Abundance  of  Latin,  and  fome  Greek 
verfes,  were  compofed  to  his  honour,  and  his  life,  written 


and  Hebrew  books,  printed  at  Zurich,  154 5,  in  one  volume  by  his  countryman  Jofias  Simler,  was  publifhed  in  the  en- 
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filing  year.  From  this  work,  and  Haller’s  BiWioth.  Bot. 
much  of  the  above  information  is  derived.  Haller  mentions. 
Gefner  as  probably  the  firft  perfon  who,  being  ftort-fighted, 
found  the  advantage  of  concave  glaffes.  S. 

We  have  received  the  following  additional  account  of  C. 
Gefner,  in  relation  to  his  medical  profeffion. 

His  father,  who  was  a worker  in  hides,  was  killed  in  the 
Swifs  civil  war,  and  left  him  in  fu'ch  poverty,  that  he  went 
to  Strafburg,  and  entered  into  a fituation  as  a fervant.  His 
maker,  having  obferved  his  great  inclination  to  reading, 
allowed  him  to  employ  the  time,  which  was  not  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  his  fervice,  in  ftudy  ; and  he  made  fuch  progrefs 
while  at  Strafburg,  that,  having  acquired  a little  money,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  firit  attained  an  ample  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  of  rhetoric,  and 
afterwards  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  medicine  : 
but  as  he  foon  found  the  means  of  fubliftence  fail,  he  was 
under  the  necefllty  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  and 
of  teaching  the  languages  and  philofophy  for  a livelihood. 
This  expedient  was  fuccefsful,  and  even  procured  him  the 
means  of  vifiting  Montpellier,  where  he  refumed  the  ftudy 
of  medicine,  which  he  completed,  by  taking  the  degree  of 
doctor  at  Bafd  in  the  year  1540.  He  then  determined  to 
fettle  at  Zurich,  where  his  merit  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  profeffor  of  philofophy,  and  he  difcharged  the 
duties  of  that  office,  with  univerfal  reputation  and  efteem, 
during  twenty -four  years.  Thefe  duties,  and  his  ftudies  in 
the  clqfet,  prevented  him  from  entering  largely  into  the 
praftice  of  medicine  ; in  which,  however,  his  extenfive  know- 
ledge furnifhed  him  with  fuch  numerous  refource*,  that  his 
practice  was  extremely  fuccefsful,  and  he  rofe  fuperior  to 
the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries.  Gefner  had  always 
a decided  predilection  for  the  ftudy  of  botany,  which  he  early 
conceived  and  retained  through  life,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  It  was  not 
without  great  trouble  and  difficulty  that  he  became  a 
fcientific  man  * for  he  was  of  a delicate  and  fickly  conftitu- 
tion  ; but  his  fpirit  and  courage  gave  him  ftrength  to  fup- 
port  the  fatigues  of  body  and  mind.  Notwithftanding  the 
delicacy  of  his  habit,  he  traverfed  the  Alps  in  fearch  of 
plants  ; and  among  other  journeys  over  thofe  mountains, 
he  made  one  with  Jean  Bauhin  in  1561.  He  even  culled 
plants  from  the  waters,  and  has  been  known  to  plunge  into 
the  lake  of  Zurich  to  procure  thofe  which  grew  there. 
Ever  animated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  he  vifited  Paris  again, 
travelled  through  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France,  and 
thence  paffed  into  Italy.  In  order  to  ftudy  the  nature  of 
fifties,  he  went  to  Venice  with  a view  to  inveftigate  thofe 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  fometime  afterwards  he  repaired  to 
Strafturg  to  examine  thofe  of  the  Rhine.  From  thefe 
fources  of  information,  from  a conftant  perfonal  obfervation, 
conjoined  with  the  ftudy  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  he 
prepared,  it  is  probable  he  meditated  a general  botanical  obtained  the  means  of  accomplifting  that  immenfity  of  trea- 
work,  the  future  arrangement  of  which  frequently  occupied  tifes,  wrhich  a man,  who  only  attained  to  49  years  of  age, 
his  thoughts,  and  prompted  many  of  thefe  letters.  could  hardly  be  fuppofed  capable  of  producing. 

Gefner  married  at  the  early  age  of  20,  for  which  he  was  Gesner,  Johii  Matthias,  was  born  at  Roth,  in  Anfpach, 
aceufed  of  imprudence,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  in  1691,  where  his  father  was  a clergyman.  He  received 
any  reafon  to  repent.  His  wife  furvjved  him,  and  notwith-  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the  gymnafium  of  Anfpach, 

and 


folio,  with  criticifms,  and  often  fpecimens  of  each.  This 
feems  to  have  given  Haller  the  idea  of  hrs  own  <c  Biblio- 
theca Botanica,”  and  “ Bibl.  Anatomica.” 

“ Hiftorice  Animalium,”  comprifed  in  five  books,  mak- 
ing three  great  folio  volumes  in  a very  fmall  type,  with 
numerous  wooden  cuts.  The  firft  was  publifhed  at  Zurich 
in  1551,  the  laft  in  1587,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  author. 
There  is  alfo  an  edition  in  German.  This  is  a vail  compi- 
lation, and  critical  revifal  of  all  that  had  been  done  before 
him  in  Zoology,  with  every  thing  that  he  could  fay  of  his 
©wn  knowledge  to  illuftrate  the  fubjett,  and  many  inciden- 
tal botanical,  as  well  as  medical  remarks.  Inftead  of  being 
the  work  of  a phyfician,  who  raifed  and  maintained  himfelf 
by  his  pra&ice,  and  who  was  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  a moll 
aftive  and  ufeful  life,  one  would  fuppofe  it  the  labour  of  a 
reclufe,  fhut  up  for  an  age  in  his  ftudy,  and  never  diverted 
from  his  objeit  by  any  other  cares.  This  work  is  arranged 
according  to  the  plan  of  Ariftotle,  only  the  oviparous  qua- 
drupeds are  feparated  from  the  viviparous.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  infedls  or  ftells.  The  former  however  had  not 
efcaped  the  attention  of  Gefner,  for  his  labours  refpefting 
them  make  a part  of  the  work  of  Mouffet,  entitled  “ In- 
fedtorum  five  Minimorum  Animalium  Theatrum,”  pub- 
lifted  at  London  in  1634,  the  earlieft  book  on  entomology. 

The  “ leones  Animalium,”  with  their  nomenclature, 
form  a feparate  publication  from  the  above,  confifting  of  the 
wooden  cuts  and  names  only. 

“ Aquatilium  Animantium  Enumeratio  juxta  Plinium,” 
a little  8vo.  printed  at  Zurich  in  1556.  A lift  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Englift  names  is  fubjoined. 

A little  work  in  Latin,  “ De  Lacle,”  treating  of  milk 
and  its  preparations,  from  various  authors.  Zurich,  1541, 
in  8vo. 

“ De  Secretis  Remediis  Thefaurus;”  a Pharmacopoeia, 
which  has  gone  through  a number  of  editions  in  various 
languages. 

“ De  raris  et  admirandis  herbi;,  quae  five  quod  noftu 
Iuceant,  five  alias  ob  caufas,  Lunarise  nominantur.”  A 
curious  and  learned  little  work,  with  wooden  cuts,  in  qto. 
Zurich,  1555.  It  is  accompanied  with  a defeription  of  the 
celebrated  mount  Pilat,  or  Mans  Fratlus,  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Alps,  which  Gefner  vifited  in  1555.  Several 
alpine  plants  are  here,  for  the  firft  time,  noticed. 

“ De  omni  rerum  Fofiilium  genere.”  Zurich,  1 565,  8vo. 
Alfo  “ De  rerum  Fofiilium,  Lapidum  et  Gemmarum 
maxime  figuris,”  with  wooden  cuts,  more  curious  than 
ufeful. 

The  botanical  remarks  relative  to  the  fcientific  arrange- 
ment of  plants,  on  which  the  fupereminent  merits  of  this 
great  man  are  founded,  are  chiefly  to  be  gathered  from  his 
letters,  which  were  publifhed  after  his  death.  From  the 
number  of  wooden  cuts,  and  of  drawings,  which  he  had 
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and  was  quickly  didinguifhed  by  his  progrefs  in  the  ancient 
and  oriental  languages.  From  Anfpach  he  went  to  Jena, 
where  he  exhibited  his  learning  and  talents  in  feveral  pub- 
lications. In  1715  he  was  appointed  co-reCtor  of  the 
gymnafium  of  Weimar,  and  keeper  of  the  public  library. 
In  1730  he  accepted  of  the  reCtorfhip  of  Thomas’s  fchool 
at  Leiplic,  and  on  the  eftablilhment  of  the  univerfity  of 
Gottingen  he  was  invited  to  be  the  profedbr  of  rhetoric,  an 
office  in  which  lie  was  fo  greatly  didinguifhed,  as  to  acquire 
the  reputation  of  being  the  mod  able  philologiil  of  the  age. 
He  was  at  the  fame  time  made  librarian  and  prefident  of  the 
German  fociety,  and  to  his  infpeCtion  all  the  fchools  of 
Gottingen  were  given.  On  the  appointment  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  Gottingen  he  was  the  fird  member  of  the  hifto- 
rical  clafs,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  a counfellor  of 
date,  and  perpetual  direCtor.  He  died  in  1761.  His 
works  are  much  too  numerous  to  be  named  in  this  place, 
but  they  were  fuch  as  to  entitle  him  to  almod  the  highed 
rank  in  the  literary  world.  Among  others  may  be  noted 
his  “ Index  etymologicus  Latinitatis  and  his  “ The- 
faurus  Latins  Linguae  et  Eruditionis  Romance, ” 4 vols. 
fol.  Gefner,  in  this  elaborate  work,  followed  the  order  of 
Stephanus,  but  added  fuch  notes  and  other  improvements  as 
appeared  neceffary.  Thefe  additions  condlt  chiefly  in  the 
number  of  remarkable  phrafes  and  paflages  from  the  Roman 
claffics  with  illuilrations.  Gen.  Biog. 

Gesner,  Solomon,  was  born  at  Boleflau,  in  Silefia,  in 
the  year  1559.  Having  received  thecarly  part  of  hiseducation 
fat  his  native  place,  he  was  fent  to  Breflaw  to  purfue  the  Andies 
neceffary  to  his  future  profeffion.  From  this  place  he  went 
to  Strafburg,  where  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  an  aca- 
demic exhibition  for  five  years,  which  he  employed  in  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy,  the  mathematics,  and  the  learned  lan- 
guages, as  well  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  as  thofe 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  now  became  private  tutor  to  a 
noble  Livonian,  and  when  he  was  24  years  of  age  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1592,  he  was  invited 
to  fill  the  theological  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg, 
and  almoft  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  He  all'o  occupied  the  important  polls  of  dean  and 
reCtor  of  the  univerfity,  afieflbr  in  the  ecclefiaftical  conliltorv, 
and  firfl  preacher  in  the  church.  His  clofe  application  to 
buflnefs  injured  his  health,  and  he  fell  a facrifice  to  a com- 
plication of  diforders  in  1605,  when  only  in  the  46th  year 
of  his  age.  His  works  are  a Latin  tranflation  of  “ The 
Prophecy  ofHofea,”  “ Difquifitions  on  the  Pfalter,”  treat- 
ing of  the  dignity,  the  ufe,  the  argument,  and  the  connection 
of  the  Pfalms,  and  many  other  works  of  a theological  and 
controveriial  nature.  Gen.  Biog. 

Gesner,  John,  a canon  of  Zurich,  and  profefior  of 
natural  philofophy  and  mathematics  in  that  univerfity,  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  fame  family  as  the  great  Conrad. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Haller,  in  whofe  fociety  he 
fludied  at  Leyden  and  Bade,  and  with  whom  he  maintained 
a clofe  correfpondcnce  during  the  life  of  that  diilinguifhed 
man.  Tb.eir  tafle  for  botany  was  the  fame,  and  their 
characters  fimilar.  His  letters  make  an  interefling  part  of 
the  ‘f  Epiftolae  ad  Hallerum,’’  and  abound  with  folid  and 
curious  botanical  criticifm  and  information.  He  paid  mueh 
attention  to  the  cryptogamic  clafs,  and  other  difficult 
branches  of  the  fcience,  as  well  as  to  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
iiology  of  plants.  He  furvived  his  learned  friend  12  years, 
dying  ib  1790,  at  the  age  of  81. 

This  author  publilhed  two  phyflological  dilfertations  on 
plants  in  1 740  and  1741,  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1743, 
along  with  Linnaeus’s  “ Oratio  de  peregrinatione  intra 


patriam.”  In  thefe  he  treats  of  the  life  and  ftruCture  of 
vegetables,  their  propagation,  fexes,  elaftic  motion  of  fome 
of  their  ftamens,  and  their  methodical  claffilication.  He  reviews 
the  experiments  and  obfervations  of  Leeuwenhoeck,  Mal- 
pighi, Grew,  Hales,  '&c.  announces  the  then  novel  fyftem  of 
Linmeus,  whom,  with  a kind  of  prophetic  fpirit,  he  calls  “ a 
man  deftined  to  reform  all  natural  hillory.”  Thefe  differta- 
tions  are  the  belt  and  moll  compendious  epitome  poffible  of 
all  the  botanical  fcience  of  that  day,  in  which  the  improve- 
ments of  each  writer  are  let  in  the  molt  juft  and  inftruCtive 
point  of  view  for  their  mutual  illuftration. 

With  all  his  knowledge,  the  fubject  of  our  prefent  ar- 
ticle, and  even  his  friend  Haller,  were  impofed  on  by  one 
of  the  groffeit  deceptions.  A perfon  prefented  him  with  a 
common  meadow  Crowfoot,  on  fome  branches  of  which 
were  ftuck  flowers  of  the  common  Daify.  Fie  imme- 
diately publilhed,  in  1753,  a learned  differtation  on  vege- 
table monfters,  entitled  “ de  Ranunculo  bellidifloro,”  in 
which  he  exhibits  a figure  of  this  ftrange  anomaly.  As 
Flaller  had  given  his  fanCtion  to  the  difeovery,  botanills 
could  fearcely  fuppofe  it  was  an  evident  miltake,  till  fir 
Jofeph  Banks  obtained  the  original  fpecimen  after  Gelner’s 
death.  On  its  being  foftened  with  boiling  water,  in  the 
prefence  of  feveral  botanills,  amongft  whom  was  the  writer 
of  this,  the  Item  of  the  Ranunculus  came  out  of  the  bale  of 
the  daify,  as  from  a Iheath  ; and  indeed  the  different  pubef- 
cence  of  each  was  very  diilinguilhable  before  their  feparation. 
A hillory  of  the  whole  is  given  by  Mr.  Konig,  in  his  Annals 
of  Botany,  v.  i.  3 68,  with  a plate  drawn  for  fir  Jofeph 
Banks  by  Mr.  Bauer,  a id  figned  by  all  the  witneffes. 

Gefner  publilhed  at  different  times  eleven  differtations  in 
quarto,  from  1759  to  1773,  under  the  general  title  of 
“ Phytographia  Sacra.’’  Some  of  the  latter  only  are  iiluf- 
trative  of  the  plants  of  feripture,  the  reft  being  of  a general 
nature,  containing  various  anatomical  and  phyflological,  as 
well  as  botanical  and  economical  matter.  He  adopts  the 
Lmntean  fyftem,  and  furnifhes  many  remarks  confirming 
the  fexual  doCtrine. 

IFe  meditated  a very  extenfive  work  on  the  characters 
of  plants,  for  which  he  had  prepared  a confiderable  number 
of  exquiiitely  engraved,  though  too  much  crowded,  plates, 
fome  of  which  are  in  our  hands  ; but  this  publication  never 
took  place. 

He  wrote  alfo  on  extraneous  foffils,  and  compofed  an 
index  to  Weinmann’s  Phytographia , printed  in  1787  in  8vo. 
A catalogue  of  his  library  for  fale  was  publilhed  in  1798, 
by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  bell  collections 
of  botanical  books  ever  offered  to  the  public.  S. 

GESNERIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Plunder  in  memory 
of  the  great  Conrad  Gefner  ; fee  that  article.  Linn.  Gen. 
308.  Schreb.  404.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  230.  Mart.  Mill. 
IDiCl.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  331.  Juff.  165.  Plum. 
Gen.  27.  t.  9.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  536.  Gaertn.  t.  177. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Dldynamia  Atigiefpermia . Nat.  Ord.  Per- 
fonata,  Linn.  Campanu/acca,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  faperior,  in  five 
deep,  acute  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  in- 
curved and  recurved  ; tube  thickilh,  with  a contraction  at 
the  neck  and  a funnel-lhaped  throat ; limb  five-eleft,  obtufe, 
its  upper  fegments  concave,  or  erect,  the  three  lower  flat 
and  ipreading.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  moftly  fnorter  than 
the  corolla,  two  longer  than  the  others  ; anthers  arrow- 
fhaped,  Ample.  P'[ft.  Germen  inferior,  deprefled,  roundilh  ; 
ftyle  thread-lhaped,  parallel  to  the  ftamens ; ftigma  capitate. 
Peric.  Capfule  roundilh,  crowned  with  the  fpreading  calyx, 
imperfeCtly  two-celled,  the  partition  being  longitudinally- 
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interrupted  in  the  middle;  Seeds  very  numerous,  minute. 
Receptacles  attached  to  the  partition  at  each  tide. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  crowning  the  germen.  Corolla 
incurved  and  recurved.  Capfule  inferior,  imperfectly  two- 
celled.  Seeds  numerous. 

' Qbf.  We  prefer,  with  Linnaeus,  the  name  Gcfneria  to 
Gefnera , as  the  moft  correX  in  its  conftruXion,  and  iupported 
by  "the  bell  analogies,  though  Plunder  originally  wrote  the 
latter.  In  fuch  cafes  it  is  needlefs  to  burthen  the  reader 
with  prccife  quotations,  and  we  merely  adopt  the  orthogra- 
phy that  appears  the  belt,  except  there  be  any  difference 
worth  commemorating. 

Linnaeus  has  given  but  three  fpecies  of  this  genus,  to 
which  Swartz  has  added  feven  new  ones,  befides  the  Lin- 
naean  C raniolaria  frulicofa,  in  his  Prodromus  FI.  Ind.  Oec. 
where  he  alfo  made  the  Cyril  la  of  L’Heritier  a Gcfneria ; 
fee  Cyrilla.  Butin  his  FI.  Ind.  Occ.  1032  he  fubmitsto 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  reckon  it  diftinX.  All  the  Gefneria 
are  of  Weft  Indian  origin,  and  very  little  known  in  Europe, 
except  the  tomentofa,  kept  in  botanic  gardens  for  its  rarity 
rather  than  beauty.  Several  of  the  fpecies  firft  deferibed  by 
Swartz  are  eminently  handfome,  and  well  deferve  to  be  in- 
troduced into  our  ftoves,  efpecially  his  ventricofa , which 
bears  tubular  curved  fcarlet  flowers,  with  projecting  ftamens, 
like  fome  of  the  fineft  Erica.  All  the  fpecies  are  fhrubby, 
except  G.  pumila  of  Swartz,  whofe  leaves  referable  a Pri- 
mula or  Ajuga,  and  G.  acaulis  of  Linnaeus,  Sp.  PL  850. 
(Rapunculo  affinis,  &c.  Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  t.  102.  f.  1.) 
both  which  are  herbaceous,  and  fcarcely  rife  above  the 
ground.  The  leaves  in  all  are  Ample,  alternate,  moftly 
ftalked,  more  or  lefs  crenate,  toothed,  or  ferrated,  rough 
or  fmooth.  Flowers  corym’bofe,  moftly  on  a long  common 
ftalk.  Corolla  varioufly  fhaped  in  different  fpecies,  but 
always  more  or  lefs  curved,  from  above  one  to  two  inches 
long.  They  chiefly  grow  in  rocky,  ftiady,  mountainous 
places  in  Jamaica,  or  in  Hifpaniola.  Full  deferiptions  of 
all  that  Dr.  Swartz  has  obferved  may  be  found  in  his  FI. 
Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1015 — 1031. 

GESORIACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Gaul,  belonging  to  the  Morini ; now  Boulogne. 

GESSENE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Boleflau  ; nine  miles  N.  E.  of  Turnau. 

GESSERIT,  Quamdiu.  See  Quamdiu  felene gefferit. 

GESSES  is  the  furniture  belonging  to  a hawk.  See 
Jesses. 

GESSI,  Francesco,  in  Biography , a favourite  difciple 
and  imitator  of  Guido  Rheni  in  the  art  of  painting,  tome 
of  whofe  works  are  little  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  mailer,  and 
are  often  fold  for  his.  He  is  generally  known  by  a want  of 
fulnefs  of  execution,  and  of  energy  in  his  aXions. 

GESSIGO  Point,  in  Geography , a cape  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Sligo,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Sligo  bay. 
N.  lat.  540  22'.  W.  long.  8°  33'. 

GESSO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 15  miles 
N.  E.  of  Civita  Borella. 

GESSOPS,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  Maryland,  in  America ; 
eight  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Fort  William. 

GESSOR,  a name  ufed  by  fome  of  the  Arabian  writers 
for  galbanum. 

GESTA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft 
Gothland  ; 23  miles  N.  E.  of  Uddevalla. 

GESTATION,  Uterine,  or  ut'ero-gejlation,  in  Mid- 
wifery, the  bearing  or  containing  a feetus  in  the  womb.  See 
Conception. 

Gestation  is  alfo  a term  in  the  Ancient  Medicine , ufed 
for  a fort  of  exercife,  by  us  called  carriage. 

It  coafifted  in  making  the  patient  ride  on  horfeback,  or 


in  a chariot,  or  a boat ; or  even  in  rocking  him  in  his  bed, 
if  he  could  not  endure  a more  violent  agitation. 

Afclepiades  firft  brought  friXions  and  geftation  into  prac- 
tice. The  defign  of  geftation  was  to  recover  lirength,  after 
a fever,  &c.  was  gone. 

GESTE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart-, 
ment  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire ; 1 2 miles  N.  W.  of  Chcllet. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Wefer,  near 
its  mouth  ; called  alfo  Geijle. 

GESTICULATION,  the  making  of  affeXed,  indecent, 
or  unfuitable  geftures,  or  even  of  proper  ones  in  too  great 
number.  Gefticulation  is  a grievous  fault  in  an  orator. 

GESTINEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Uri  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Altorff. 

GESTRICIA,  a province  of  Sweden,  about  51  miles 
long  and  10  wide  ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  Heliingland,  on 
the  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  S.  by  Upland,  Weft- 
manland,  and  Dalecarlia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dalecarlia.. 
The  inhabitants  do  not  concern  themfelves  with  agriculture, 
but  derive  their  chief  fupport  and  wealth  from  mines,  forges* 
forefts,  lakes,  and  rivers.  The  capital  of  this  province  is 
Gift’,  which  fee. 

GESTUr/ThttM,  in  Law,  an  ancient  writ,  where  aperfon’s 
good  behaviour  was  impeached  ; now  out  of  ufe. 

GESTUNGSHAUSEN,  or  Gesiiausen,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Coburg  ;. 
feven  miles  E.  of  Coburg. 

GESTURE,  a motion  of  the  body,  intended  to  fignify 
fome  idea  or  pailion  of  the  mind. 

Quintilian  defines  gelture,  totius  corporis  motus  iff  conforma- 
tio.  Geftures  are  a kind  of  natural  language,  which  fupplies 
the -ufe  of  fpeech  in  thofe  naturally  dumb.  The  mimes  and 
pantomimes  were  very  great  proficients  in  the  ftyle  of 
gefture. 

Gefture  confifts  principally  in  the  aXion  of  the  hands  and 
face  ; and  may  be  defined,  a fuitable  conformity  of  the 
motion  of  the  countenance,  and  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  fubjeX  matter  of  the  difeourfe.  (See 
Action.)  With  regard  to  oratory,  gefture  may  properly 
be  called  the  fecond  part  of  pronunciation  ; in  which,  as  the 
voice  ftiould  be  fuited  to  the  impreflions  it  receives  from  the 
mind,  fo  the  feveral  motions  of  the  body  ought  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  various  tones  and  inflexions  of  the  voice. 
When  the  voice  is  even  and  moderate,  little  gefture  is 
required;  and  nothing  is  more  unnatural  and  difgufting  than 
violent  motion,  in  difeouriing  upon  ordinary  and  familiar 
fubjedts.  The  motions  of  the  body  fliould,  therefore,  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  vehemence  and  energy  of  the  expreffion, 
as  the  natural  and  genuine  effeX  of  it. 

Gefture  is  either  natural,  or  from  imitation.  The  former 
denotes  fuch  aXions  and  motions,  either  of  the  whole  body, 
or  of  fome  particular  part  of  it,  as  naturally  accompany  our 
words,  juft  as  thefe  refult  from  the  imprelfions  of  our  minds. 
As  to  the  whole  body,  it  fliould  not  continue  long  in  the 
fame  pofition,  but  be  conftantly  changing,  with  a gentle  and 
moderate  motion.  As  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  the 
head  is  the  moft  conflderable  : to  lift  it  up  too  high,  has 
the  air  of  arrogance  and  pride  : to  llretch  it  out  too  far, 
or  throw  it  back,  appears  clownifh  and  unmannerly  ; to  hang 
it  downwards  on  the  breaft,  fliews  an  unmanly  baflifulneis 
and  want  of  fpirit ; and  to  fuffer  it  to  lean  on  either  ftioulder, 
argues  floth  and  indolence  : in  calm  and  fedate  difeourfes, 
the  head  fliould  keep  its  natural  ftate  and  upright  pofture, 
occafionally  moving,  and  turning  gently,  fometimes  on  one 
fide,  and  lometimes  on  the  other,  as  occafion  requires,  ind 
then  returning  back  to  its  natural  pofition.  It  fliould 
always  accompany  the  other  aXions  of  the  body,  except  in 
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averfion,  which  is  expreffed  by  firetching  out  the  right 
hand,  and  turning  the  head  to  the  left.  But  nothing  is 
more  indecent  than  violent  motions  and  agitations  of  the 
head. 

The  paffions  are  principally  reprefented  by  the  counte- 
nance ; and  the  feveral  parts  of  the  face  contribute  to  the 
proper  and  decent  gedure  of  the  whole.  In  a calm  and 
fedate  difeourfe,  all  the  features  retain  their  natural  fituation. 
In  forrow,  the  forehead  and  eye -brows  lower,  and  the 
checks  hang  down  ; but  in  expreflions  of  joy  and  chearful- 
r.efs,  the  forehead  and  eye-brows  are  expanded,  the,  cheeks 
contracted,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  upwards. 
Anger  and  refentment  contract  the  forehead,  draw  the  brows 
together,  and  thrull  out  the  lips  ; and'  terror  elevates  both 
the  brows  and  forehead.  To  thefe  natural  iigns  of  the 
paffions,  the  orator  fhould  endeavour  to  conform. 

The  motions  of  the  eyes  require  the  moll  careful  manage- 
ment; becaufe,  as  Cicero  obferves,  (De  Orat.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  59.)  other  parts  of  the  countenance  have  but  few 
motions  ; whereas  all  the  paffions  of  the  foul  are  expreffed 
in  the  eyes  by  fo  many  different  actions,  that  cannot  poffibly 
be  reprefented  by  any  geltures  of  the  body,  if  the  eyes  be 
kept  in  a fixed  pofture.  Thus,  in  fpeakiug  on  pleafant  and 
delightful  fubjefts,  the  eyes  are  brifk  and  chearful ; but 
■they  fink  and  are  languid  in  delivering  any  thing  melancholy 
and  forrowful.  In  anger,  the  eyes  difeover  a certain  vehe- 
mence and  intenfenefs  ; in  expreflions  of  hatred  and  detefla- 
tion,  the  eyes  are  turned  either  afide  or  downwards  : thus 
Virgil  has  expreffed  Dido's  refentment  and  difdain  of 
./Eneas, 

“ Ilia  folo  fixos  oculos  averfa  tenebat.” 

_/En.  lib.  vi.  ver.  469. 

The  eyes  are  alfo  fometimes  turned  downwards,  to  ex- 
pr®fs  modelty  ; and  they  fhould  be  always  turned  towards 
the  object  which  is  acldreffed.  A gentle  and  moderate 
motion  of  the  eyes  is  commonly  rrtofl  fuitable,  whereby  they 
may  be  directed  to  fome  of  the  audience  with  an  air  of 
refpeft  and  modefty  ; but  their  motions  ought  to  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  nature  of  the  paffions  which  they  are 
defigned  to  difeover  in  the  fpeaker,  and  convey  to  his 
hearers. 

The  fhoulders  fhould  neither  be  elevated  nor  depreffed  : 
a continued  motion  of  the  arms  fhould  be  avoided  ; their 
aftion  fhould  be  very  moderate,  and  follow  that  of  the 
hands,  which  need  never  be  idle  : Quintilian  lays  great  ft  refs 
on  the  aftion  of  the  hands,  when  he  fays,  “ The  hands, 
without  which  all  geflure  is  lame  and  weak,  have  a greater 
variety  of  motions  than  can  well  be  expreffed  : for  they  are 
almoft  equal  to  our  words.  Do  we  not  defire  with  them, 
promife,  call,  difmifs,  threaten,  befeech,  detell,  fear,  en- 
quire, deny  ? Do  not  they  exprefs  joy,  forrow,  doubt, 
confelfion,  penitence,  meafure,  plenty,  number,  and  time  ? 
Do  not  they  excite  reftraint,  prove,  admire,  and  fliame  ? 
That  in  fo  great  a Variety  of  fpeech  among  all  nations  and 
countries,  this  feems  to  me  the  common  language  of  man- 
kind.” Infl.  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 

As  all  bodily  motion  is  either  upward  or  downward,  to 
the  right  or  left,  forward  or  backward,  or  circular,  the 
hands  are  employed  by  the  orator  in  all  thefe,  except  the 
lafl ; and  as  they  fhould  correfpond  with  our  expreflions, 
they  ought  to  begin  and  end  with  them.  In  admiration, 
and  addreffes  to  heaven,  they  muft  be  elevated,  but  never 
raifed  above  the  eyes  ; and  in  fpeaking  of  things  below  us, 
they  are  direfted  downwards.  Side  motion  fhould  generally 
begin  from  the  left,  and  terminate  gently  on  the  right : in 
demonftrating,  addteffing,  and  on  feveral  other  occasions, 


they  are  moved  forward  ; and  in  threatening,  fometimes 
thrown  back  : when  the  orator  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  his  right- 
hand  fhould  be  gently  laid  on  his  breafl.  When  no  other 
motion  is  neceffary,  the  hands  fhould  be  kept  about  as  high 
as  the  breafl,  fo  as  to  make  nearly  a right  angle  with  the 
arm.  They  fhould  never  be  buffered  to  hang  down,  nor  to 
loll  upon  the  cufhion  or  bar.  The  left-hand  fhould  never 
move  alone,  but  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  motions  of  the 
right : in  motions  to  the  left,  the  right-hand  fhould  not  be 
carried  beyond  the  left  fhoulder  : in  promifes  and  expref- 
fions  of  compliment,  the  motion  of  the  hands  fhould  be 
gentle  and  flow  ; but  in  exhortations  and  applaufe,  more 
fwift.  The  hands  fhould  be  generally  open  ; but  in  ex- 
preflions  of  compunction  and  anger,  they  may  be  clofed. 
Neither  the  breafl  nor  the  belly  fhould  be  thrufl  out ; the 
trunk  fhould  be  eafy  and  flexible,  fuiting  itielf  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  head  and  hands  ; and  the  feet  fhould  be  kept 
fleady. 

There  are  other  geflures,  which  arife  from  imitation , as 
when  the  orator  deferibes  fome  aftion,  or  perfonates  an- 
other fpeaking  : but  here  he  fhould  be  careful  not  to  overaft 
his  part,  by  running  into  any  ludicrous  or  theatrical  mimi- 
cry, or  changing  his  aftion  or  voice  in  a manner  unfuitable 
to  his  own  character.  See  farther  on  this  fubjecl,  Ward’s 
Oratory,  vol.  ii.  p.  344,  &c.  p.  360,  &c.  Sheridan’s  Left, 
on  Elocution,  left.  vii.  p.  113,  See.  See  alfo  Action, 
Imitation,  Pronunciation,  and  Voice. 

GESTUS  Bonus,  in  Law.  See  Good  a-bearing. 

GESVALDO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Principato  Ultra  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Conza. 

GESVES,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, a little  to  the  north  of  the  ifiand  of  Biflagos. 
GESULA.  See  Gezula. 

GETA,  Septimius,  in  Biography,  fecond  fon  of  the 
emperor  Severus,  and  brother  and  partner  of  Caracalla,  was 
born  at  Milan  in  189,  and  was  raifed  to  the  title  of  Au- 
guftus.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age  he  was  moved  with 
compaHion  at  the  fate  of  fome  of  the  partifans  of  Niger  and 
Albinus,  who  had  been  ordered  to  be  executed,  and  his 
father,  flruck  with  the  humane  feelings  of  his  child,  remit- 
ted the  fentences.  Though  he  was  not  free  from  the  vices  of 
an  heir  to  the  empire,  yet  the  mildnefs  of  his  difpofition 
made  him  a greater  favourite  with  the  people  than  his  brother, 
and  this  circumflan.ce  inflamed  their  mutual  hatred.  On  the 
death  of  Severus  both  princes  fucceeded  to  a joint  fovereignty, 
but  their  union  was  of  fliort  duration.  Caracalla,  jealous 
of  his  brother’s  popularity,  ordered  him  to  be  poifoned,  and 
when  he  found  the  infamous  aft  could  not  be  effefted,  he 
murdered  him  with  his  own  hands  in  the  prefence  of  his  mo- 
ther Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt  to  defend  her  favourite  foil, 
was  feverely  wounded  in  the  arm  by  Caracalla.  Geta  had 
not  reached  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  when  he  fek  a 
viftim  to  thebrutality  of  his  brother.  Before  his  death,  Se- 
verus had,  in  the  anguifh  of  a difappointed  father,  foretold 
that  the  weaker  of  his  fans  would  fall  a facrifice  to  the 
llronger,  who,  in  his  turn,  would  be  ruined  by  his  own 
vices.  Univer.  Hill.  Gibbon’s  Rom.  Hifl.  See  alfo  the  ar- 
ticle Caracalla. 

Geta,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  on  the  N.  coafl 
of  the  ifiand  of  Alan.  N.  lat.  6cV  25'.  E.  long.  9s 
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GETJE,  or  Getes,  a tribe  of  Scythians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (1.  iv.),  inhabited  that  part  of  Thrace 
which  is  near  the  Ifter  or  Danube.  Strabo  fays  (1.  vii.) 
that  they  had  the  fame  language  with  the  Thracians,  and  he 
reprefents  them  as  occupying  thofe  arid  and  uncultivated 
plains  which  lie  along  the  fea-coafl  between  the  mouths  of 
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the  I flier  and  that  of  the  Tyras,  in  which  the  army  of  Da- 
rius, in  its  march  againft  the  Scythians,  was  in  danger  of  pe- 
ri fliing  for  want  of  water.  Pliny  (1.  iv.  c.  ii.)  fays,  that 
they  inhabited  that  declivity  of  Mount  Hxmus  which  is 
turned  towards  the  Danube.  Under  the  empire  of  Trajan, 
the  Getx  were  fubjeftedto  the  Roman  dominion.  Herodo- 
tus fpeaks  of  Zamolxis  as  the  legiflator  of  the  Getx,  and  he 
fays  that  from  him  they  derived  the  dogma  of  the  foul’s  im- 
mortality ; and  Trajan  attributed  to  this  principle  the  intre- 
pidity with  which  they  encountered  death  in  the  perils  of  war. 
The  Getae  poffeffed  only  a fmall  fpace  along  the  coaft,  but 
their  territory  extended  to  a confiderable  diftance  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  Thofe  who  inhabited  the  weftern  part 
in  afeending  the  Danube,  were  called  “ Dacians  but  thofe 
who  were  more  appropriately  denominated  Getx,  occupied 
the  eailern  parts  near  the  Euxine  fea  ; and  thofe  who  inha- 
bited the  banks  of  the  river  Tyras,  were  called  “ Tyrige- 
tes.”  They  had  all  the  fame  language.  Thefe  people 
were  continually  intermixing  themfelves  with  the  Scythians, 
Baftarnx,  Sarmatians,  Mceiians,  and  Thracians.  The  Getx 
were  without  doubt  the  fame  people  with  thofe  who  were 
called  Goths,  and  whofe  migrations  were  fo  extenlive.  See 
Goths. 

GE-TCHAO,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chang-tong  ; 27  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lu. 

GETE,  part  of  the  country  of  the  Eluts,  in  Chinefe 
Tartary,  fo  called  even  to  the  time  of  Timur,  is  regarded 
by  fome  geographers  as  the  country  of  the  ancient  Maffa- 
getse,  towards  the  lakes  of  Palkati,  Balkafh  or  Tengis,  and 
Zaizen.  The  contaifch,  or  great  Khan,  ufed  chiefly  to  re- 
fide  at  Harcas,  or  Erga,  on  the  river  Ili,  which  flows  from 
the  S.E.  into  the  lake  of  Balkafh.  SeejATS. 

GETPISEMANE,  in  Scripture  Geography , a village  in 
the  mount  of  Olives,  whither  Jefus  fometimes  retired, 
and  in  a garden  of  which  he  endured  his  agony,  and  was 
taken  by  Judas.  Matt.  xxvi.  36,  &c. 

GETHYLLIS,  in  Botany,  (yrSvXXtc,  is  an  ancient 
Greek  name  for  fome  fore  of  pot-herb  of  the  onion-tribe, 
and  is  therefore  well-enough  applied  to  this  bulbous  plant, 
as  it  appears  to  be  derived  from  yrftoj,  gaiety  or  joy,  and 
may  allude  to  the  beauty  of  its  blcfloms. ) Thunb.  Nov. 
Gen.  13.  Linn.  Gen.  235.  Suppl.  27.  Schreb.  228.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  104.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Juff.  54.  (Papi- 
ria  ; Thunb  Aft.  Lund.  p.  1.  feft.  2.  1 1 1.} — Clafs  and  or- 
der, Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Spathacea,  Linn. 
Narcijfi,  .Tulf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  except  an  obliquely  truncated  cylin- 
drical (heath.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fuperior  ; tube  very  long, 
thread-fhaped  ; limb  widely  fpreading,  regular,  in  fix  deep, 
elliptic-oblong,  equal  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  in- 
ferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  fhorter  than  the  limb, 
often  divided  ; anthers  linear,  vertical,  rolled  inwards,  often 
two  to  each  filament.  Pifl.  Germen  interior  ; ttyle  Ample, 
capillary,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  capitate.  Peric. 
Berry'  club-fliaped,  obtufe,  radical,  fefiile  on  the  bulb  itfelf, 
fomewhat  flefhy,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  imbedded  in  pulp,  glo- 
bofe,  fmcoth,  lying  over  each  other  in  a triple  feries. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  with  a very  long  thread-fliaped  tube  ; 
limb  in  fix  deep  fegments.  Berry  radical,  club-ihaped,  of 
one  cell.  Seeds  numerous. 

Obf.  Linnxus,  mifled  by  the  occafional  luxuriance  of  the 
ftamens,  placed  this  genus  in  the  clafs  Dodecandria. 

Four  fpecies  are  defined  in  Willdenow,  befides  his  and 
Jacquin's  G.  plicata,  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1.  42.  t.  80, 
which  is  Uypoxis  plicata  of  Linnxus,'  and  we  are  at  a lofs 
to  difeover  why  it  is  removed  to  Gethyllis,  for  which  no  rea- 
fon  is  given,  nor  does  the  deferiptdon  in  Jaftyuin  fuggeft  anyr, 
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except  the  length  of  the  tube.  The  fruit,  when  known 
mutt  decide  this  queftion. 

G.  ciliaris,  Linn.  Supp.  198.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  1. 
41.  t.  79,  is  a good  example  of  the  genus.  The  bulb  is  glo- 
bofe,  with  a very  ftrong  tuberous  bafe,  and  thick  fibres. 
Stem  none.  Leaves  feveral,  three  or  four  inches  high,  linear, 
obtufe,  fringed,  fpirally  twifted.  Flower  the  height  of  the 
leaves,  greenifh-wbite,  the  fize  of  a daffodil. 

G.  Jpiralis,  Gawler  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  ic88,  has  a white 
flower,  externally  purplifh,  and  very'  narrow,  flat,  fmooth 
leaves.  It  is  diftinguifhed  in  that  work  from  the  original 
fpecies  G.  afra,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  633.  Herb.  Linn,  on  the 
authority  of  fome  fpecimens  and  drawings  of  the  late  excel- 
lent Mr.  Maffon,  in  the  hands  of  Meflrs  Lee  and  Kennedy', 
in  which  both  plants  are  well  defined.  According  to  this 
authority,  G.  afra  is  faid  to  have  properly  twelve  ftamens. 
Thunberg  certainly'  confounded  thefe  two. 

All  the  fpecies  of  Gethyllis  have  the  habit  of  a Colchicum, 
but  the  berry,  faid  to  be  very  pleafantly  feented  and  well- 
tafted,  is  their  ftriking  charafteriftic.  They  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  rarely  feen  in  our  gardens,  where 
they  do  not  eafily  bloffom. 

GETONIA,  a name  given  by  Dr.  Solander,  and,  as  we 
prefume,  derived.from  ynmc,  a rujlic,  but  of  its  application 
in  the  prefent  inftance  we  have  no  information.  Roxb.  Co- 
romand.  v.  1.  61.  ( Calycopteris  ; Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  357.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holo- 
racete,  Linn.  Elsagni,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  fuperior,  deeply  di- 
vided into  five  equal,  elliptical,  obtufe,  fpreading  fegments, 
permanent.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  fhorter  than 
the  calyx,  inferted  in  two  rows  into  the  lower  part  of  its  feg- 
ments, capillary,  ereft  ; anthers  incumbent,  roundifh.  Pjf. 
Germen  inferior,  ovate,  furrowed  ; ftyle  thread-fliaped, 
fhorter  than  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  Ample.  Peric.  none,  except 
the  cruft  of  the  feed,  which  is  ovate,  furrowed,  crowned 
with  the  large  withered  calyx.  Seed  folitary,  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments,  fuperior.  Corolla 
none.  Seed  coated,  crowned  with  the  enlarged  withered 
calyx. 

1.  G.  JJoribunda.  Roxb.  Corom.  v.  1.  61.  t.  87. — Native 
of  forefts  on  ' he  coaft  of  Coromandel,  where  it  was  firft  no- 
ticed by  Koenig,  flowering  in  February  and  March.  The 
Jlem  is  woody  and  climbing,  with  long,  round,  leafy 
branches,  downy  like  the  whole  plant.  Leaves  oppofite, 
ftalked,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  about  two  inches  long.  Flowers 
in  axillary  and  terminal,  compound  leafy  clufters,  with  op- 
polite  ftalks,  inodorous,  greenifli-white.  Seed  and  perma- 
nent calyx  of  a rufty  hue. — The  natives  call  this  fhrub  Ban- 
dy-moorroodoodoo. 

We  have  no  doubtof  the  propriety  of  Lamarck’s  fynonym, 
which  our  lamented  predeceffor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  not 
knowing  the  Getonia,  could  fcarcely  afeertain.  (See  Ca- 
LYCOPTERIS.)  If  we  be  right,  the  main  branch  in  La- 
marck’s plate  is  diminifhed,  the  feparate  fruits  only,  and 
permanent  ftamens,  being  of  the  natural  fize. 

GETTYSBURGH,  in  Geography,  a fmall  poll-town  of 
America,  in  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  and  Adams  county, 
fituated  at  the  head  of  Rock  creek,  one  of  the  head-waters 
of  theMonococy;  containing  about  30  houfes  ; 9 miles  N. 
of  the  Maryland  line,  and  118  W.  by  S.  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

GETZENDORFF,  a town  of  Auftria,  feated  on  the 
river  Raifenpach  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Vienna. 

GEVASI,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Tmris ; 
97  miles  S.E.  of  Bagdad. 

GEVAUDAN,  a mountainous  country  of  France,  fo 
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called  before  the  revolution,  fituated  in  Languedoc  ; of 
which  Mende  was  the  Capital. 

GEVES,  a town  of  Africa,  fituated  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  S.  of  the  river  St.  Domingo. 

GEUL,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Meufe, 
about  5 miles  below  Maeftricht.  — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Meufe  ; 5 miles  N.  of 
Wyck. 

GEUM,  in  Botany,  E mentioned  by  Pliny,  though  we 
learn  nothing  from  that  author  refpedling  the  derivation  of 
its  name.  Ambrofinus  conjedlures  that  it  comes  from 

to  be fplendid,  becaufe  its  beautiful  flowers  and  feeds  are  the 
boait  and  glory  of  the  Alps.  — Avens,  or  Herb-bennet.— 
Linn.  Gen  . 256.  Schreb.  343.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1 1 1 3 . 
Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  443.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Sm.  Fi. 
Brit.  554.  Juff.  338.  Gsertn.  t.  74.  ( Caryophyllata ; Tourn. 
t.  15 1.  Lamarck.  Didl.  v.  1.398.)  Clafs  and  order,  ho- 
fandria  Po/ygynia.  Nat.  Ord,  Senticofe,  Lirrn.  Rofacccc, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  in  ten  fegments,  ra- 
ther upright  ; the  alternate  fegments  very  fmall,  acute. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  rounded ; claws  narrow,  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  into  which  they  are  inferted.  Stam.  Filaments  nu- 
merous, awl-fhaped,  of  an  equal  length  with  the  calyx,  and 
inferted  into  it  ; anthers  (hort,  broadifh,  obtufe.  Pf-  Ger- 
mens  numerous,  collected  into  a head  ; ltyles  inferted  into  the 
fide  of  each  germen,  hairy,  long  ; lligmas  fimple.  Pcric. 
none  ; common  receptacle  of  the  feeds  oblong,  hairy,  placed 
on  the  reflexed  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  compreffed,  rough  ; 
each  tipped  with  the  long  geniculated  flyle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  ten  fegments,  inferior.  Petals  five. 
Seeds  with  a jointed  awn.  Receptacle  columnar. 

Only  five  fpecies  of  Geum  are  defcribed  by  Limueus  in  the 
laft  edition  of  his  Species  Plantarum,  though  in  Willde- 
now’s  edition  we  meet  with  eleven  cf  this  genus,  of  which 
number  G.  urbanum  and  rivale  are  the  only  Britffh  ones,  and 
to  which  we  are  enabled,  by  the  affiflance  of  Dr.  Smith,  to 
add  two  nondefcripts  from  his  herbarium. 

1.  G.  urbanum.  Common  Avens,  or  Herb-bennet.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  716.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1400. — “ Leaves  ternate.  Sti- 
pulas  rounded  and  cut.  Flowers  eredl.  Awns  of  the  feeds 
hooked,  naked.’’ — Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges,  perennial, 
flowering  from  May  to  Auguft.  The  root  is  fibrous,  and 
fiightly  aromatic.  Stem  eredl,  about  two  feet  high,  branched 
at  the  upper  part,  clothed  with  deflexed  hairs.  Leaves  un- 
equally ternate,  hairy,  lobed  and  cut.  Si'ipulas  very  large. 
Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  eredl,  yellow,  with  petals  lhorter 
than  the  calyx.  Seeds  rather  hairy,  with  naked  purplifli 
awns. 

2.  G.  rivale.  Water  Avens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  717.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  106. — “ Radical  leaves  lyrate.  Stipulas  ovate,  acute, 
cut.  Flowers  drooping.  Awns  twilled  and  feathery.” — 
Found  in  meadows  and  moift  Woods  more  commonly  than  is 
ufually  imagined,  perennial,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Root  fpreading,  woody,  aftringent  and  aromatic,  fometirnes 
of  ufe  in  intermittent  fevers.  Stem  about  a foot  high,  droop- 
ing at  the  top.  Leaves  lyrate,  or  confufedly  pinnate,  fer- 
rated,  hairy.  Petals  eredl,  never  fully  expanding.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  elegant  fpecies,  an  univerfal  favourite 
amongil  botanifts,  is  thusjuilly  defcribed  in  Englilh  Botany, 
“ the  rich  combination  of  the  dark-green  wrinkled  leaves, 
with  the  glowing  red-brown  of  the  flem  and  calyx,  and  An- 
gularly delicate  colour  of  the  petals,  added  to  the  graceful 
pofition  of  the  flowers,  render  this  one  of  the  moil  pid/tu- 
refque  of  our  native  plants.” 

3.  G.  virginlanum.  American  Avens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  716. 
fG.  canadenfe  j Jacq.  Hort.  v.  2.  82.  t.  175.) — “ Stem- 
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leaves  ternate  ; the  upper  ones  lanceolate.  Stipulas  oblong- 
Flowers  eredl.  Awns  of  the  feeds  naked,  hooked.”. — -Na- 
tive of  North  America,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  P.  Miller  in  1739.  It  is  nearly  allied  in  habit  to  G. 
urbanum,  but  the  petals,  which  are  fhorter  than  the  calyx, 
are  white,  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a greener  hue.  Its 
leaflets  are  alfo  more  attenuated  towards  the  bafe.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  is  a hardy  perennial.  Root  inodorous.  Ra- 
dical-leaves generally  bipinnate.  Seeds  fmooth. 

4.  G .fridum.  Upright  Avens.  Willd  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 

1113.  (G.  aleppicum ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  1.  10.  t.  93.) — • 
“ Stem-leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  and  ftipulas  cloven  and  cut. 
Flowers  eredl.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Awns  of 
the  feeds  naked,  hooked.” — Native  of  North  America.  A. 
hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Flowers 
yellow.  Fruit  hairy.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
whitifh  hairs. 

5.  G.  japonicum.  Japan  Avens.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 

1 1 14.  Thunb.  Japon.  220  — “ Leaves  fimple,  moftly  three- 
lobed,  fhaggy.  Flowers  eredl.  Fruit  hairy.  Awns  naked.” 
— There  is  no  figure  of  this  fpecies,  which  is  perennial, 
and  grows  in  Japan.  Stem  round,  rather  more  than  a foot 
high.  Flowers  terminal,  with  petals  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Seeds  ovate,  covered  with  greyifh  hairs. 

6.  G . pyrenaicum.  Pyrenean  Avens.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 

1 1 15.  (Caryophyllata  pyrenaica,  ampliflimo  et  rotundiori 
folio,  nutante  (lore;  Tourn.  lull.  295.) — “ Flowers  drooping. 
Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Awns  hairy,  twilled  at  the 
bafe.” — This  is  taken  up  by  Willdenow  from  Tournefort, 
and  is  perennial,  found  on  the  Pyrenees.  Its  appearance  is 
fimilar  to  G.  rivale,  but  differs  in  the  large  fize  of  its  radical 
leaves,  and  fhape  of  its  awns,  which  are  thinly  covered 
with  hairs,  and  naked  at  the  top.  Stem  eredl,  about  a foot 
and  half  high.  Seeds  very  woolly. 

7.  G.  atlanticum.  Avens  of  Mount  Atlas.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  2.  1116.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  1.  402. — “Lower- 
leaves  pinnate.  Stem  generally  fingle-flowered.  Fruit  hairy. 
A tins  twilled.” — A native  of  Mount  Atlas,  perennial. 
Stem  nearly  two  feet  high,  fimple.  Stipulas  large,  ovate, 
cut.  Flowers  yellow.  This  is  nearly  allied  to  G.  montanum0 
but  differs  in  having  fewer  leaflets,  a taller  Hem,  and  twilled, 
not  bearded,  awns. 

8.  G.  potcnulloidcs.  Siberian  Avens.  Willd.  Sp.  P3. 
v.  2.  1116.  (Dryas  geoides  ; Jacq.  Hort.  v.  3.  38.  t.  68.) — 
“ Leaves  pinnate,  toothed.  Stem  with  about  two  flowers. 
Calyx  of  the  fruit  eredl.  Awns  llraight,  naked.” — Native 
of  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  and  introduced  into  Kew  gar- 
dens in  1780  by  Dr.Pallas.  We  have  it  from  Chelfea  gar- 
den. It  flowers  in  June,  and  is  a hardy  perennial.  Root  in- 
odorous, hut  with  an  aromatic  tafte.  Petals  yellow,  larger 
than  the  divifions  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  with  long  awns. 

9.  G.  montanum.  Great  Mountain  Avens.  Linn.  Sp 
PL  717.  Jacq.  Aullr.  v.  4.  t.  373. — “Leaves  pinnate, 
hairy  ; the  outer  leaflet  very  large,  round  ; the  lower  ones 
regularly  decreafing.  Stem  Angle -flowered.  Awns  upright, 
fhaggy .” — This,  and  the  following  fpecies  (G.  replans')  are 
found  moll  abundantly  on  the  highell  alps  of  Auilria  and 
Switzerland,  where  they  are  extremely  ornamental  during 
the  months  of  July  and  Augult.  Mount  Cenis  is  defcribed 
by  travellers  as  a favourite  habitat  of  thefe  beautiful  plants. 
The  root  of  G.  montanum  is  fibrous,  aftringent,  and  fomewhat 
aromatic.  Stem  round,  leafy,  from  three  or  four  inches  to 
a foot  in  height,  eredl,  generally  fingle-flowered,  fimple. 
Petals  roundilh,  yellow,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  oval, 
brown,  with  a long  feathery  awn. 

10.  G.  reptans.  Creeping  Avens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  717.. 
Jacq.  Aullr.  r,  3.  38.  t.  app.  22. — “ Leaves  pinnate,  cut, 
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hairy.  Runners  of  the  ftem  creeping.  Stem  fingle-flowered. 
Awns  upright,  fhaggy.” — Place  of  growth  and  time  of 
flowering  fame  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  Root  yellowifh. 
Runners  long,  reddifh.  Flower-flalks  ere  ft,  reddifh,  lhaggy. 
Petals  five  or  eight,  fometimes  ten,  large,  yellow.  Seeds 
retaining  the  Jlyls,  which  is  broken  off  in  the  middle  and 
looks  like  a jointed  anon. 

Ji.  G.  anemonoides.  Anemone  Avens.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v:  2.  1 1 17. — “Leaves  pinnate,  fmooth  ; leaflets  wedge- 
fliaped,  toothed  at  the  top.  Stem  fingle-flowered.  Awns 
upright,  fhaggy.’’ — There  is  no  figure  of  this  rare  fpecies 
extant.  Willdenow  has  very  properly  reduced  it  to  Geum, 
though  the  plant  was  formerly  known  as  Dryas  pentapetala. 
(Linn.  Sp.  PI.  717.)  Native  of  Kamtfchatka.  Root  pe- 
rennial, throwing  out  filiform,  woody  creepers.  Stipulas  nar- 
row. Petals  five,  large,  round,  white,  fpreading.  Seeds 
numerous,  tipped  with  an  hairy  awn,  and  longer  than  the 
flower.  It  appears  by  the  Linnsean  Herbarium  to  be  a very 
elegant  fpecies. 

12.  G.  parv'florum.  Small  White  Avens. — Radical  leaves 
lyrate,  taller  than  the  item.  Stipulas  cut.  Flowers  nearly 
feffile.  Petals  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Awns  feathery. — 
Gathered  by  Commerfon  in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan. 
The  radical  leaves  are  interruptedly  lyrate,  hairy,  bluntly 
Cut  and  crenate,  about  three  inches  long,  mod  refembling 
thofe  of  G.  rivals.  Stem  folitary,  fcarcely  two  inches  high, 
clothed  with  fhort  denfe  hairs,  and  bearing  two  or  three 
ternate  wedge-fhape'd  leaves,  and  as  many  finally  nearly  fef- 
file flowers,  which  appear  to  be  fomewhat  drooping,  but 
this  can  fcarcely  be  determined  by  the  dried  fpecimen.  The 
peta's,  faid  by  Commerfon  to  be  white  when  frefli,  are 
fm alter  than  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Gcrmens  hairy  as  in 
G.  rivals. 

13..  G calthlfolhim.  Marfh-marigold  leaved  Avens. — Ra- 
dical leaves  kidney-fhaped,  almoft  circular,  fharply  crenate  ; 
on  flightly  leafy  flialks.  Calyx  turbinate,  with  lanceolate 
fegments.  Awns  hairy. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  North  America  — This  is  remarkable  for  the  re- 
femblance  of  its  radical  leaves  in  fhape  and  fize  to  thofe  of  Cal- 
tha  palujlris,  except  their  being  flightly  hairy,  and  their 
long  footftalks  being  furniflied  with  a few  little  oblong  or 
three-lobed  leaflets,  indicating  an  approach  to  a lyrate  leaf 
altogether.  Stem  above  a foot  high,  ereft,  bearing  three  or 
four  fmaller,  feffile  rounded  leaves,  more  deeply  crenate  or 
cut,  and  terminating  in  about  three flowers,  on  llender  ftaiks. 
Calyx  hairy  at  its  bale,  turbinate  ; its  fegments  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, obtufe,  at  length  ereft,  the  larger  ones  equal  in 
length  to  the  petals  which  are  yellow  and  broad,  like  thofe 
of  a cothmon  Crowfoot.  Awns  ftraight,  bluntifh,  hairy  in 
the  lower  part,  poftibly  becoming  hooked  at  an  advanced 
period. 

Geum  Urbanum,  in  the  Materia  Medlca,  is  a common 
Britifh  plant,  called  Avens , in  woods  and  hedges,  flowering 
from  May  till  Auguft.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  medi- 
cinally employed,  has  an  aromatic  and  fomewhat  aftringent 
tafte,  and  a plea  fast  fmell  of  the  clove  kind,  efpecially 
when  it  is  produced  in  dry  and  warm  foils.  It  gives  out  its 
aftringent  matter  equally  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  ; 
but  its  aromatic  part  moft  perfectly  to  the  latter.  In  dif- 
tiilation  with  water  it  yields  a fmall  quantity  of  whitilh  con- 
crete oily  matter,  of  a very  grateful  fragrance.  This  plant, 
though  little  ufed  in  Britain,  is  held  in  great  eftirnation  for 
varisus  virtues  on  the  continent ; but  the  charafter,  under 
which  it  has  been  received  fince  the  year  1780,  is  that  of 
a febrifuge  ; many  inftances  having  been  adduced  of  its  ef- 
ficacy in  obftinate  intermittents,  after  the  Peruvian  bark 
had  failed.  It  is  faid  that  a tinfture  of  the  root,  made  in  the 
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proportion  of  four  ounces  of  the  root  digefted  with  a tjtrart 
of  brandy  in  a fand  heat,  and  given  in  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce  or  more,  two,  three,  or  four  times  a day,  feldom 
fails  to  cure  agues.  Others  have  given  it  with  equal  fuccefc 
in  decoftion,  powder,  or  eleftuary,  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  Cinchona  bark  is  commonly  employed.  This 
root  has  alfo  been  found  ufeful  in  feveral  chronic  diforders, 
as  a general  tonic  and  aftringent ; and  experiments  made  by 
Buchhave  evince  its  antifeptic  power  to  exceed  that  of  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  Woodville,  Med.  Bot. 

GEVOLLUNG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria ; 
eight  miles  S.  of  St.  Polten. 

GEVREY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Dijon  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Dijon.  The  place  contains 
1128,  and  the  canton  7894  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
260  kiliometres,  in  36  communes. 

GEVUINA,  in  Botany,  a barbarous  Chili  name,  adopt- 
ed by  Molina. — Juft.  424 — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamla  An- 
giofpermla.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  four,  placed  crofs- 
wife.  St  am.  Filaments  four,  two  of  them  very  fhort.  P'fl. 
Germen  fuperior,  Ample  ; ftyle  one  ; ftigma  thickifh.  PL  - 
rlc.  Capfule  nut-fhaped,  coriaceous,  of  one  cell.  Seed  foli- 
tary. A tree,  native  of  Chili,  where  Dcmbey  and  Molina 
have  gathered  it.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  compofed  of 
four  or  five  pair  with  an  odd  one.  Flowers  terminal,  fpiked, 
two  together,  many  of  them  abortive.  Fruit  eatable,  like 
a hazel-nut,  whence  the  Spaniards  call  it  Avellano.  Seed 
deft  it  ute  of  albumen.  Capfule  much  like  that  of  the  Calo- 
phyllum.  Juft. 

GEUSS,  .1  gun  Michael,  in  Biography,  was  born  iit 
Holftein  in  1745.  His  father  undertook  the  care  of  his 
education,  and  found  in  his  fon  a turn  for  mathematical 
and  philofophical  purfuits,  which  he  encouraged,  and  by 
which  he  became  diftingniftied,  and  was  cliofen  profeffor  of 
the  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen.  His 
principal  work, was  the  “ Theory  of  the  Art  of  conftrufting 
Mines,”  in  the  compofttion  of  which  he  was  afiifted  by  the 
MSS.  of  Belidor,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ob- 
tain, though  they  had  been  fuppreffed  in  France,  after  the 
death  of  that  able  engineer.  He  publifhed  alfo  a “ Trea- 
tife  on  the  Art  of  conftrufting  Mines.”  He  gave  a tranf- 
lation  in  the  German  language,  from  the  Danifti,  of  Olaf- 
fen  and  Povelfen’s  voyage  to  Iceland,  which  was  printed  in 
two  volumes  4to.  He  fent  feveral  valuable  papers  to  Brehm’s, 
Ingerfieur-und-Artillerie  Magazin,  and  publifhed  a fet  of 
logarithmic  tables. 

JEUTZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  near  Cothen. 

GEWICZE,  Gewitz,  or  Geeviflch,  a town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  ; 24  miles  weft  of  Cimutz.  N- 
lat.  49'  45.  E.Iong.  16  ’ 35'. 

GEWOLD,  Christopher,  in  B'i  graphy , flourifhed  in 
the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  aulic  counfel- 
lors  of  Maximilian,  firft  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  who  confided  to 
his  care  the  archives  of  the  duchy,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  ufe  of  them  as  an  hiftcrian.  His  works  relate  chiefly 
to  the  hiftorv  of  his  own  country  ; of  thefe  we  may  men- 
tion “ Genealogia  Sereniftimorum  Bojarise  Ducum,  1605.” 
“ Chronicon  Monafterii  Reicherfpergenfis.  ’ “ Delineatio 

Norici  veteris,  ejufque  Confinium  and  “ Commentarius  de 
Septem  viratu  Romani  Imperii.”  Moreri. 

GEX,  in  Geography,  a fmall  territory  of  France,  in 
the  cidevant  province  of  Burgundy,  extending  from  Fort 
d’Eclufe  to  the  village  of  Croffav,  and  from  the  town  of 
Gex  to  Geneva,,  being  feven  leagues  in  length  and  three  in 
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breadth,  watered  by  the  Rhine  and  other  breams,  and  bound- 
ed on  the  welt  by  mount  Jura,  which  yields  excellent  paf- 
tures.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  cheefe,  wine,  and 
coal.  It  now  forms  a part  of  the  department  of  lake  Le- 
man. 

Gex,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Leman, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltrict  of  Geneva,  iitu- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  mount  St.  Claude  ; 9 miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Geneva.  The  place  contains  2461,  and  the  canton  9209  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  212^  kiliometres,  in  14  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  46'  20'.  E.  long.  6 S'. 

GEYER,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Erzge- 
burg,  lituated  in  the  midfl:  of  mines,  and  having  manufac- 
tures of  vitriol,  fulphur,  alum,  and  arfenic  ; 6 miles  W.  S. 
W.  of  Wolkenflein. 

GEYERSBERG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ; 28  mdes  E.  N.  E.  of  Chrudim. 

GEYRACH,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 9 miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Cilley. 

GEYSS,  or  Geysa,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhop- 
ric  of  Fulda,  fituated  on  the  Uliler ; 15  miles  N.  E.  of 
Fulda.  N.  lat.  50°  43'.  E.  long.  io°. 

Geyss  Ruclen  Jajfelek,  a mountain  of  Germany,  which 
feparates  Upper  Carniola  from  the  county  of  Cilley  ; 6 
miles  N.  E.  of  Stein. 

GEYSZING,  New,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margra- 
viate  of  Meiffen  ; 12  miles  S.  E.  of  Pilnitz. 

GEZAEL,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Euphra- 
tes ; 120  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Baffora. 

GEZAN,  or  DsJESAN,  a fea-port  town  of  Arabia  Felix, 
In  the  principality  of  Abu-Arifch  (fee  AY<y-Aiuscn)  ; 23 
miles  W.  of  Abu-Arifch,  the  capital  of  the  principality. 
This  province  of  Gezan,  fituated  on  the  Arabic  gulf,  and  in 
a fertile  country,  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  in  fenna,  of 
which  great  plenty  is  furnifhed  by  the  circumjacent  territory, 
Knd  alfo  in  coffee,  which  is  brought  hither  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Hafchid-u-Bakil.  It  has  a trade  likevvife  with  the 
ports  on  the  oppoilte  fide  of  the  Arabic  gulf ; but  has  no  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  fubjefls  of  the  Imam. 

GEZEID,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  ; 27  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cairo. 

GEZIRA,  or  Jasseeka,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
and  capital  of  a pachalic,  in  the  province  of  Diarbekir,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  whole  province  of  Diar- 
bekir is  alfo  called  “ A1  Gezira;’’  75  miles  S.  E.  of  Diar- 
bekir. N.  lat.  37’  16.  E.  long.  40°  42'. 

GEZIRA  Cubros,  in  the  Materia  Mechca  of  the  Anci- 
ents, a name  given  to  talc  by  Avicenna,  Serapion,  and 
others.  Thefe  authors  do  not  give  any  explication  of  what 
fort  of  fubffance  they  mean  by  this  name,  but  feem  to  fup- 
pofe  it  a thing  univerfally  known,  and  only  give  a lilt  of  its 
qualities. 

GEZIRA T AL  Daiiab,  or  Ge%irat  Iddabah , or  the 
Golden  If  and,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  Lower  Egypt, 
formed  by  canals  cut  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  oppo- 
site to  Faoua. 

Gezirat  AL  Teir,  or  If  and  of  Birds,  an  ifland  in  the  Red 
fea.  N.  lat.  22°  18'.  E.  long.  37°  561. 

GEZULA,  or  Gesula,  an  inland  province  of  the  empire 
of  Morocco,  E.  of  the  province  of  Suz,  and  N.  of  Vied  de 
Nun  : this,  together  with  the  province  of  Dra,  lies  in  the 
vicinity  of  mount  Atlas  which,  in  this  fouthern  part  of  the 
country,  extends  almoft  to  the  fea.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
province  are  conlidered  as  the  moll  ancient  people  of  Africa. 
The  country  produces  a great  quantity  of  barley,  -and  affords 
patlure  for  cattle  : it  has  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  of  which 
are  made  various  utenfils,  that  are  exchanged  for  cloth,  fpicea, 


horfes,  and  other  neceffaries.  It  has  every  year  a fair,  which 
lafts  two  months,  for  the  fale  and  exchange  of  cattle  and 
merchandize  in  general.  The  people  are  free,  being  allies 
rather  than  fubjedts  of  Morocco.,  Their  arms  conlift  of 
fibres,  large  (harp  two-edged  f words  and  lances.  They  are 
numerous,  but  have  no  towns,  and  they  generally  live  in- 
camps  and  villages. 

GFOLL,  a town  of  Aullria  ; 8 miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Crems. 

GHALESKA,  a town  cf  Arabia  Felix,  which  was. once 
a famous  city  and  fea-port,  but  now  funk  into  decay,  about 
20  cottages  only  remaining  to  fhew  the  place  where  it  flood, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  provided  only  with  dates,  and  the 
milk  and  flefh  of  a few  fheep  ; 2,0  miles  S.  of  jHodeida. 

GHALGHULUWA,  in  Zoology,  the  Ceylonefe  name 
of  a fpecies  of  Eafl  Indian  ferpent,  a fnake  of  a pale  brown, 
variegated  with  tranfverfe  breaks  of  white,  and  found  among 
rocks  and  Hones. 

GHAN  is  a name  given  in  Mufcovy  to  caravanferas. 

GHANA,  as  Edrifi  and  Abulfeda  call  it,  or  Ghinny, 
in  Geography,  a city  and  capital  of  a kingdom  in  Africa,  fitu- 
ated nearly  midway  between  the  Indian  fea  and  the  Atlantic 
on  the  E.  and  AY. ; and  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Ethiopic  feas  on  the  N.  and  S.  ; and,  therefore,  confidered 
by  major  Rennell  as  the  point  on  which  the  central  and 
eafern  pofitions  depend.  This  country  lies  on  the  borders 
of  the  Neel-Abeed,  or  Guin  river,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Cafhnaor  Kaffina,  on  the  E.  by  Wangara,  on  the  S.  by 
Melli  or  Eamlem,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mekzara  and  Kaffina. 
The  city  is  placed  in  Rennell’s  map  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  According  to  Edrifi,  Ghana  is  diflant  37  journies 
(each  day’s  journey  of  Edrifi  being  about  19.06  geogra- 
phical miles)  from  “ Germa,’’  through  Agadez,  or  Agadofl. 
Germa  is  an  ancient  and  ruined  city  of  Fezzan,  about  four 
journies  E.  S.  E.  of  Mourzouk,  in  N.  lat.  27°  25'.  E.  long. 
1 6°  20'.  Agadez  is  25  of  Edriii’s  journies  from  Germa, 
bearing  S.  by  AAr.  or  S.  S.  AY.  from  the  capital  of  Eezzan. 
Guana  is  1 2 days  of  Edrifi ’s  fcale  to  the  feuthward  of  Aga- 
dez, or  about  229  geographical  miles.  It  appears  that  Ghana 
lies  fomewhat  to  the  eafl  of  the  line  which  paffes  through 
Agadez  from  Germa,  and  Mr.  Rennell  has  taken  700  as  tiie 
general  line  of  diftance  from  Germa  to  Ghana.  Mr.  Matra 
was  told,  at  Morocco,  that  Ghinny  ( Ghana  of  Edrifi)  was 
40  journies  from  Kabra,  the  port  of  Tombudfoo,  along  the 
bank  of  the  Niger.  Thefe,  taken  at  the  caravan  rate  between 
Fezzan  and  Egypt,  Morocco  and  Jarra,  See.  that  is,  at  16.3 
per  day,  produce  652  geographical  miles.  The  interfec- 
tion  of  this  line  with  that  from  Germa  places  Ghinny  in  N. 
lat.  16’  10'.  E.  long.  13  2' ; in  which  pofltion  it  bands  at 
760  miles  from  the  city  of  Benin,  on  the  coail  of  Guinea. 
For  the  further  fettlement  of  tins  important  point  in  adjufl- 
ing  the  map  of  Africa,  fee  Rennell’ s Proceedings  of  the 
African  Affociation,  p.  119,  & c. 

GHANA K A,  a city  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  AVartr 
gara,  fituated  on  a river,  which  runs  into  the  Niger,  or  rather 
into  a lake  (the  Lybia  Pains  of  Ptolemy)  formed  by  thfe 
Niger.  N.  lat.  13  40'.  E long.  15"  40'. 

GHASSA,  or  Gassa,  capital  of  a diftriel  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Bootan,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  Ration  of 
a zompoon,  or  provincial  governor.  The  highefl;  mountain 
in  its  neighbourhood,  whole  head  is  eternally  covered  with 
fnow,  fends  forth  a fpring  of  water  at  its  bafe  of  fo  great  a 
degree  of  heat,  that  few  are  found  capable  of  bearing,  even 
for  a (hort  time,  any  part  of  the  body  immerfed  in  it.  It 
is  fituated  near  the  fpring-head  of  Pa-tchieu  river.  N.  lat. 
27 J 53'.  E.  long.  89°  18'. 
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GHAT,  a frr.ali  ifland  in  the  river  >St»  Lawrence.  N. 
tat.  35°  30'.  W.  long.  930  20'. 

GHAVKANI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Ifpahan. 

GHEBAN.  See  Geban. 

GHEBRABA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in'  the  province  of 
Irak  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Ifpahan. 

GHEDI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mela  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Brefcia. 

GHEDEMIS.  See  Gadamis. 

GPIEDEN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Sivas;  15  miles  S.  of  Amafeh. 

GHEDMAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan  ; 18  miles 
S.  of  Herat. 

GHEIRA,  a town  of  Afratic  Turkey,  in  Natolia;  38 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Mogla. 

GHEIVE,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 20 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Ifnik. 

GHELA,  a town  of  Arabia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
fea,  anciently  called  “ Ocelis ;”  48  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mo- 
cha. 

GHELEN,  Sigismond,  ill  Biography , was  horn  of  a 
refpedtable  family  at  Prague  When  he  had  attained  to  a 
proper  age  for  improvement  by  foreign  travel,  he  went  into 
Prance  and  Italy,  and  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  languages  of  thofe  countries.  On  his  return  he  palled 
through  Balil,  and  made  himfelf  known  to  Erafmus,  at 
whofe  recommendation  Froben  engaged  him  as  his  corrector 
of  the  prefs,  by  which  he  gained  a fmall  but  competent 
maintenance.  He  foon  afiuined  a higher  office  than  that 
of  corrector  of  proof-lheets,  and  joined  to  it  the  du- 
ties of  a critic  and  tranllator.  He  published  a dictionary 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  German  and  Dalmatian  languages  ; 
and  annotations  upon  Pliny  and  Livy.  He  tranfiated  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin  the  Antiquities  of  Jofephus,  fome 
Homilies  of  Chryfoftom,  and  many  other  learned  works. 
Juft  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1554,  he  had  em- 
ployed his  talents  on,  and  nearly  finifhed,  a veriion  of  Jultin 
Martyr’s  works.  Befides  thofe  already  mentioned  he  was 
editor  of  many  other  works.  He  was  acute  and  ingenious, 
and  wrote  with  elegance  and  fluency.  In  his  private  charafter 
he  was  mild  and  placid,  fnnple  and  fincere.  Moreri. 
GHEMARA.  See  Gemara. 

GHEME,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gogna  ; 13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Novara. 

GHEMISH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Sivas  ; 24  miles  W.  of  Amafieh. 

GHENNA.  See  Ghinna. 

GHENT,  a city  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a dif- 
trift,  in  the  department  of  the  Scheldt,  formerly  capital  of 
Auftrian  Flanders,  fituated  on  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Scheldt,  Lis,  Moeze,  and  Lieve,  which,  together  with  a 
number  of  canals,  interfedl  it  in  a variety  of  directions,  and 
divide  the  town  into  26  fmall  iflands.  It  is  encompafled  by 
walls  about  1 5 miles  in  circumference,  and  includes  gardens 
and  corn-fields.  Since  the  French  revolution  it  has  been  di- 
vided into  four  quarters,  m.  North,  South,  Eaft,  and 
Weft,  and  as  many  cantons.  The  former  contains  15,000, 
and  the  correfponding  canton  17,454  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  2 2\  kiliometres,  in  two  communes  ; the  fecond,  or 
fouth,  contains  15,000,  and  its  canton  16,469  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  35  kiliometres,  in  two  communes  ; the  third, 
or  eaft,  includes  13,000,  and  its  canton  16,073  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  35  kiliometres,  in  three  communes;  and 
the  fourth,  or  weft,  contains  13,000,  and  its  canton  18,319 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  fifteen  kiliometres,  in  three 
communes  This  city  was  firft.  chofen  for  their  habitation 
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by  the  Nervii,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Vandals,  who* 
gave  it  the  name  of  “ Wanda,”  whence  the  prefent  appella- 
tion of  Gand,  or  Ghent,  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived.  It 
was  encompafled  with  walls  by  Odoacer,  grand  forefter  of 
Flanders,  and  has  fince  been  frequently  enlarged,  particular- 
ly in  the  year  1397,  by  order  of  Philip  the  Bold,  25th: 
count  of  Flanders.  The  inhabitants  were  always  warlike,- 
and  often  engaged  in  military  contefts  with  their  own  princes, 
and  with  their  neighbours,  which  were  condudfed  in  many 
inftances  with  favage  cruelty,  and  terminated  in  extenfive  and 
fanguinary  daughter.  Ghent  was  the  birth-place  of  Charles- 
V.,  of  whofe  nativity  in  their  town  the  inhabitants  had  little 
reafon  to  boaft,  as  he  loaded  them  with  frequent  and  heavy 
impofitions,  chaftifea  them  with  rigour  for  their  occafional 
revolts,  and  fubjedled  the  magiftrates  and  feveral  of  the 
chief  citizens  to  the  molt  humiliating  treatment.  This  con- 
duct: on  his  part  inflamed  their  difpolition  to  revolt,  and  the 
confequence  was,  that  orie  of  the  fined  cities  in  Europe 
was  reduced  to  a ftate  of  perfeft  folitude.  However,  it  af- 
terwards regained  fome  fmall  portion  of  its  ancient  fplendour, 
and  became,  at  lead  previoufiy  to  times  of  recent  confulion, 
confiderable.  In  November  1676,  was  concluded  in  this 
city  the  famous  treaty  called  the  “ Treaty  of  Ghent,”  con- 
fiding of  25  articles,  and  amongft  others  fome  of  them  fti- 
pulating  that  the  Spanifti  and  foreign  troops  fhould.  leave  the 
country,  that  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  ihould- 
remain  united  witli  the  others,  that  the  Catholic  religion 
ffiould  be  maintained,  and  that  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
country  Iheuld  be  fecure  ; and  this  treaty  was  approved  and 
ratified  by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.  In  1678  Ghent  was 
taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  but  reftored  to 
Spain  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  the  fame  year  ; and  it 
remained  in  their  pofieffion  till  it  was  taken  by  the  allies 
in  1 706,  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  It  was  feized  by  the 
French  in  1 708,  but  recaptured  by  the  allies  under  prince  Eu- 
gene and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  tire  fame  year.  Ghent 
was  erected  into  a bifliopric  in  1559  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  at  the 
felicitation  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  fubjeCt  to  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  Malines.  It  had,  befides  the  cathedral,  fix  parilh. 
churches,  and  many  religious  houfes  : fome  of  the  llreets 
are  broad  and  well-paved,  and  the  market  places  fpacious,  iu 
the  midft  of  one  of  which  is  a llatue  of  Charles  V.,  in 
his  imperial  habit.  Ghent  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  ir» 
cloth,  linen,  lace,  and  filk  manufactures,  and  is  much 
affifted,  in  favourable  times,  by  two  navigable  canals  ; 
one  to  Sas-de-Ghent,  and  another  to  Bruges,  Oftend, 
&c.  The  magiftracy  eonfifts  of  btirgomafters,  echevins, 
and  common-council.  John,  the  third  fon  of  Edward  III., 
king  of  England,  was  born  in  this  city,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  called  John  of  Gaunt.  In  November  1792,  tire 
French  took  pofleffion  of  this  city,  but  evacuated  it  on  the 
retreat  of  Dumourier ; however,  they  afterwards  regained 
it  in  their  progrefs  through  the  country  : 30  miles  S.W.  of 
Antwerp.  N.  lat.  51°  3'  15".  E.  long.  3 43  20". 

GHEll,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  county  of  Sugulmefla, 
or  Sijilnifla,  on  theZiz,  near  mount  Atlas  ; 90  miles  N.W. 
of  Sugulmefla. 

GHERANGOL,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
the  Foulahs,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  river  Senegal.  N.  lat. 
16  40'.  W.  long.  14°. 

GHEREDE,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
28  miles  E.  of  Boli. 

GHERGISTEN  Mountain’s,  a chain  of  rr.ontains  of 
Afia,  fituated  on  the  N.  of  the  country  of  Candahar,  15 
miles  N.  of  Candahar. 

GHERGONG,  or  Kxrkanu,  a town  of  Afam,  and 
capital  of  the  country,  on  the  Degoo,  160  geographical 
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tittles  nearly  E.  by  N.  from  Goalpurah,  The  houfes  are 
conftrucded  of  wood,  and  each  of  them  has  a garden,  or 
fome  cultivated  ground  in  front,  whicn  gives  the  place  a 
great  extent.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  four  gates,  encompaffed 
With  a fence  of  bamboos,  and  inclofing  villages  and  tilled 
fields  ; it  is  condrufted  of  ftone  and  earth.  The  rajah’s 
palace  is  Surrounded  by  caufeways,  planted  with  bamboos, 
and  the  ditch  on  the  outftde  is  full  of  water  ; the  palace  con- 
tains many  lofty  and  fpacious  apartments,  particularly  a 
faloon  i yo  cubits  long  and  forty  broad,  lupported  by  66 
pillars  of  wood  at  certain  intervals.  In  the  town  there  is  a 
(mail  market,  which,  however,  contains  no  (hop-keepers, 
but  the  fellers  of  betel  ; as  the  inhabitants  lay  up  a dock  of 
|>rovifions  fufficient  to  lad  them  a year,  and  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  purchafe  any  for  daily  life.  N.  lat.  35 J 30'.  E.  long. 
93’  1 o'.  See  Asam. 

GHERIAH,  a fea-port  of  Hindoodan,  on  the  wed  of 
Pirate  coad,  in  the  county  of  Concan  ; late  the  capital 
and  principal  port  of  Angria.  It  was  drongly  fortified  by 
the  pirate  Angria,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  admiral  Wat- 
fon  and  colonel  Clive,  in  the  year  1756  ; 80  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Goa.  N.  lat.  16"  37'.  E.  long.  73"  8’. 

GHERKINS.  See  Guerkins. 

GHERMA,  or  Germa,  in  Geography.  See  GilA- 
SA. 

GHERMANSIK,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Scala-Nova. 

GHERRI.  See  Gerri. 

Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
miles  W.N.W.  of  El  Ca- 
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GHERUA,  a town 
Lachfa,  or  Hadsjar  ; 
tif. 

GHERZE',  a town  oi  Africa,  in 
miles  S.  of  Mefurada.  N.  lat.  31°  28'. 


Tripoli ; 
E.  long. 
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GHESILPOUR,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  cir- 
car  of  Rantampour  ; 28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Suifopour. 

GHEUK  SHA,  i.  e.  Blue  Water , a lake  of  Perfian 
Armenia,  60  miles  long,  and  6 broad  ; 50  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Erivan. 

GHEUREL,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
28  miles  W.N.W.  of  Angara. 

GHEUTSI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
j 6 miles  E.  of  Cogni. 

GHEYSSIQUAS,  a tribe  of  Hottentots,  inhabiting- a 
didriCl  of  South  Africa,  bordering  on  the  country  of  Caf- 
fraria.  M.  Vaillant,  being  at  no  great  didance  from  Orange 
river,  found  fome  of  thefe  people,  who  pointed  out  to  him 
a chain  of  mountains  to  the  ead,  which  was  occupied  by 
their  principal  tribes,  and  which  feparated  them  from  the 
Cadres,  or  at  lead  from  the  Briquas  and  Bremas,  confider- 
ed  by  them  as  tribes  of  Cadres,  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  Gheyffiquas  and  the  nations  that  furround  them 
confids  in  the  colour  of  their  ornaments,  to  which  they  im- 
part a dazzling  whitenefs  by  proceffes  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
The  women  are  well-made,  lively,  and  prone  to  laugh  or 
dance  ; but  at  the  fame  time  moded  and  referved.  The 
people,  in  general,  are  faid  to  be  very  hofpitable  and  gene- 
rous. The  pratlice  of  femi-cadration  prevails  in  all  their 
hordes  without  exception,  and  they  are  the  only  tribe  among 
the  Hottentots  who  adopt  it.  Different  accounts  are  given 
by  travellers  of  the  reafon  of  this  Angular  operation.  Kol- 
ben,  dating  it  to  confid  ip  the  extraction  of  the  left  teilicle, 
reprefents  it  as  a religious  ceremony,  prevailing  among  all  the 
Hottentots,  but  this  is  not  true  in  fadl.  Others  afcribe  it  to 
a defire  on  the  part  of  the  Gheyffiquas  to  remove  every  im- 
pediment in  running,  and  others  again  affign  as  its  caufe  a 
with  to  prevent  the  too  abundant  propagation  of  the  fpecies. 


But  neither  of  thefe  caufes  produces  the  edecR  afcribed  to 
them.  Vaillant  fuppofes  that  it  is  a mark  of  didinftion, 
adopted  by  their  ancedors,  when  at  war  with  neighbouring 
nations,  by  which  they  might  know  one  another  ; but  this 
account  is  no  lefs  fanciful  and  improbable  than  any  other. 
Whatever  is  the  caufe  from  which  this  practice  originated, 
it  is  performed  by  the  father,  commonly  at  the  birth  of  the 
child  ; though  it  is  fometimes  deferred  till  the  child  has  com- 
pleted his  third  year. 

GHEZ,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia  ; 24,  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Balk.  N.  lat.  36  16'.  E.  long.  65  40'. 

GHEZAN.  See  Gezan. 

GHEZZI  Pier  Leone,  called  Cavalier  Ghezzi,  in 
Biography , a painter  who  was  a pupil  and  imitator  of  Pietro- 
Cortona.  He  was  feledted  with  Luti  Trevifani,  and  other 
artifts  of  the  fame  dyle,  to  paint  the  prophets  in  St.  John 
Lateran  ; and  executed  many  other  works  of  lefs  confe- 
quence  ; but  he  obtained  mod  celebrity  by  his  (kill  in  carica- 
ture, which  he  freely  indulged. 

GHIABUNDER,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 25 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Goragot. 

GHIBELINS.  See  Gibelins. 

GHICKERS,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  who  inha- 
bited the  northern  and  larged  divifion  of  the  hilly  traft 
fituated  between  the  Behut,  the  Sinde,  and  Cadunere,  in 
Hindoodan,  by  way  of  contrad  to  the  Joudis,  who  oc- 
cupied the  fouthern  and  lead  divifion. 

GHIDORE,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Bengal,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Bahar,  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  Curruckpour, 
on  the  S.  by  Birboom,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Curruckdeali 
and  Moy.  The  chief  place  is  Ghidore  ; which  is  70  miles 
S.E.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  24.0  53'.  E.  long.  86’  23'. 

GHIEZ,  a fortrefs  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak,, 
taken  by  the  Afghans  in  1723. 

GHILAN,  or  Kilan,  Synonymous  with  the  ancient 
Gcla,  a province  of  Wellern  Perfia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Aderbijan  or  Aiderbeitzan  and  Schirvan, 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  on  the  E.  by  the  Cafpiait 
fea  and  the  province  of  Mazanderan,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Perfian  Irak,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Aderbijan 
and  Curdidan  ; about  200  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  150 
from  N.  to  S.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile provinces  of  Perfia,  producing  (ilk,  olives-,  rice,  to- 
bacco, and  mod  excellent  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  in  fuels 
abundance,  as  not  oaly  to  fupply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  fufficient  to  provide  for  a great  part  of  Perfia  and 
Armenia.  The  manufactures  and  (ilk  of  Gtiilan  are  edeein- 
ed  the  bed  in  Perfia,  and  have  been  in  Inch  repute  for  many 
years,  that  Radid,  its  capital,  is  become  one  of  the  fird 
commercial  towns  in  this  part  of  Alia.  The  fined  fort  is 
ufually  white,  and  chiefly  fent  into  the  interior  cities  of  Perfia, 
or  fold  to  the  Turks  ; the  interior  kind  is  yellow,  and  prin- 
cipally difpofed  of  to  the  Ruffians.  Radid  fnpplies  the  border- 
ing provinces  of  Perfia,  and  the  independent  neighbouring 
dates,  as  far  as  Georgia,  with  European  merchandize,  except 
the  goods  which  are  tranfported  immediately  from  Adrakan, 
through  Kiflar  and  Ivloftok,  to  the  neared  part  of  Georgia, 
and  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  ; and  thofe  fent  from 
Shamakeeto  the  Lefgue  Tartars,  and  other  independent  tribes. 
In  this  province  are  feen  whole  foreds  ot  mulberry,  box, 
and  walnut  trees.  Every  peafant  has  a garden  to  his  cot- 
tage, planted  with  orange-trees,  citrons,  figs,  and  vines. 
For  a further  account  of  the  trade  and  government  of  this 
province,  we  refer  to  the  articles  Caspian  Sea  and  Persia. 
We  (hall  here  only  add,  that  in  the  year  1792  Akau,  called 
by  Dr  Pallas  Aga  Mamet,  colleCted  an  army,  and  purlued 
his  conqueds  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghilan,  till  at  length  he  had 
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no  rival,  except  Hidaet,  khan  of  Gliilan,  whom  he  forced  to 
fly  from  Ralht  or  Railid,  his  place  of  refidence,  and  who  was 
killed  near  the  port  of  Siniili.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
events  Akau  became  monarch  of  the  whole  of  Weftern 
Perfia  ; and  having  been  made  an  eunuch  in  his  infancy  by 
order  of  Nadir  Shah,  he  nominated  for  his  fuccelfor  his 
nephew  Baba  Serdar. 

GHILDI,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Senegal ; 30  miles 
N.W.  of  Gallam. 

GHILON,  a town  of  Curdiftan  ; 50  miles  S.S.W.  of 

Erbil. 

GHINALA,  a town  and  territory  of  Africa,  on  the 
river  Rio  Grande,  near  its  mouth.  N.  lat.  ix°  15'.  W. 
long.  14  15'. 

GHINIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Schreber  in  memory 
of  Luca  Ghini,  who,  in  the  16th  century,  was  profeffor  of 
botany  at  Bologna  and  Pifa,  in  each  oi  which  univerfities 
he  greatly  improved,  it  he  did  not  entirely  found,  the 
botanic  garden,  and  was  the  fir  It  who  made  the  tludy  of 
botany  an  effential  part  of  medical  education.  He  publifhed 
no  book  himfelf,  but  Plaller  mentions  the  exiftence  of  a 
manufcript  copy  of  his  lectures,  and  he  communicated  many 
things  in  correfpondencc  to  the  writers  of  his  time.  Schreb. 
19.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  1.  1 14.  Mart.  Mill.  Piet.  v.  2. 
Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1087.  (Tamonea  ; Aubl.  Guian. 
659.  Jntf.  109.  Lamarck,  Illuftr.  t.  542.  Swartz.  Prod. 
94.) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Perfcnatte , Linn.  Vitices,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  permanent, 
inferior,  its  orifice  with  five  pointed  fpreading  teeth.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  irregular  ; tube  long,  narrow  ; limb  of  two 
lips,  the  upper  one  largeft,  roundiih,  concave,  afeending  ; 
lower  in  three  deep  roundiih  fegments,  the  middlemoit 
larger,  deflexed,  emarginate.  Slam.  Filaments  four,  in- 
ferted  into  the  tube  above  its  bafe,  two  of  them  longer  than 
the  red  ; anthers  each  of  two  feparated  oblong  cells,  one 
of  them  terminal,  fertile  in  the  longer  ftamens  only,  the 
other  like  a little  fcale  in  the  middle  of  each  filament.  P'lfl. 
Germen  roundiih,  fuperior  ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  the  length 
of  the  tube  ; ftigma  four-lobed.  Peru.  Drupa  turbinate, 
angular,  dry,  projecting  beyond  the  permanent  calyx.  Nut 
angular,  of  four  or  five  cells.  Seeds  lolitary. 

. FIT.  Ch.  Calyx  with  five  (harp  fpreading  teeth.  Corolla 
ringent,  two-lipped;  the  lower  lip  three  dobed.  Nut  coated, 
four-celled,  in  veiled  with  the  calyx.  Seeds  folitary.  An- 
thers of  two  diftant  lobes. 

Obf.  We  think  this  genus  ought  to  be  placed  in  Didy- 
namia , along  with  Verbena , to  which  it  is  nearly  akin,  though 
only  the  longer  ftamens  appear  to  be  perfeCt ; but  this  may 
be  variable,  and  cannot  well  be  determined  without  repeated 
examinations  of  wild  fpecimens. 

1.  G.  fpinofa.  Wftld.  11.  1.  Ait.  Hort. . Kew.  ed.  2. 
v.  i.  45.  (G.  verbenacea  ; Sw.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1089. 
Verbena  curalfavica  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  28.  Veronica:  fimilis, 
&c.  Herm.  Parad.  t.  240.) — “ Fruit  with  four  thorns. 
Leaves  fmooth.” — Native  of  feveral  parts  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  where  Houfton  and  Swartz  have  gathered  and 
examined  it.  This  is  an  annual  and  rather  humble  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  a branched  flem,  ovate  deeply  ferrated  leaves, 
pnd  long  loofe  fpikes  of  fmall  whitifh  flowers. 

2.  G.  mutica.  Willd.  n.  2.  Sw.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1090. 
(Tarnonea  fpicata  ; A.ubl.  Guian.  660.  t.  268.) — “ Fruit 
without  thorns.  Leaves  downy.” — Native  of  Guiana  and 
Cayenne.  Much  like  the  former,  but  with  downy  leaves, 
and  an  unarmed  fruit,  and  the  middle  fegment  of  the  lower 
lip  of  the  corolla,  according  to  Swartz,  is  emarginate  in 
this,  entire  in  the  preceding.  Neither  of  them  have  much 
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beauty,  nu?  any  other  qualities  to  recommend  them  for 
cultivation  with  us  in  the  Hove,  though  perhaps  they  might 
be  planted  out  for  the  fummer,  if  defirable,  like  other 
tender  annuals. 

GHINNA,  or  Ghenne',  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Nile,  oppolite  to  Kuft,  or 
Coptos,  on  the  other  fide,  and  diftant  from  Cofleir,  or 
Kofire,  on  the  Red  fea,  about  90  geographical  miles.  N. 
lat.  26°  11'.  E.  long.  32°45'. 

GHINUE,  a town  of  Aftatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia;  24 
miles  N.W.  of  Sinob. 

OHIO.  See  Kemlik. 

Gh;o,  a town  of  Africa,  belonging  to  the  Foulahs,  on 
the  Senegal;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Goumel. 

GITIR.  See  Gilt. 

GHIRGIN.  See  Gu: nguin. 

GHIRLANDAIO,  Domenico,  in  Biography,  a painter, 
of  whom  Vafari  fpeaks  as  being  of  the  firll  rank  in  his 
time.  His  real  name  was  Corradi.  He  at  firft  was  em- 
ployed by  his  father,  in  his  own  profefiion  of  goldfmith,  at 
Florence,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Ghirlandaio,  by  having 
been  the  firft  to  make  little  metallic  garlands  ( Ghirlandi ) for 
children  to  wear.  Domenico  continued  to  paint,  after  he 
had  adopted  painting  as  his  profefiion,  for  the  churches  and 
convents  in  Florence,  both  in  frefco  and  in  oiL  He,  like 
other  artifts  of  the  time,  introduced  into  his  pictures  the 
portraits  of  his  friends,  but  gave  them  more  character  ap- 
pertaining to  the  fubjeCt,  than  had  hitherto  been  done  there  ; 
and  he  was  the  firft  who  left  off  gilding  in  pictures,  and 
attempted  to  imitate  its  effedts  by  colours.  He  was  called 
to  Rome  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  afiift  other  mailers  employed  in 
painting  his  chapel.  Flis  works  there  were  afterwards 
ipoiled  to  make  room  for  thofe  of  M.  Angelo.  He  was 
highly  honoured,  and  employed  nobly  ; but  his  greateft- 
glory  is,  having  had  the  great  hero  of  the  art,  M.  Angelo, 
for  a pupil.  Fie  died  in  1493,  at  the  age  of  44.  His 
brothers,  David  and  Benedetto,  finiihed  many  of  his  works, 
and  educated  his  fon  Ridolfo  to  the  art,  who  afterwards 
made  great  progrefs,  and  obtained  efteem  from  Raphael 
himfelf,  who  invited  him,  but  not  fuccefsfuily,  to  work  in 
the  Vatican.  In  Ridolfo’s  pictures,  Mr.  Fufeli  fays,  “there 
is  fomething  analogous  to  the  genius  of  Raphael  ; the  com- 
pofition,  the  vivacity  of  the  lace,  the  choice  of  colours, 
fomething  ideal  in  the  ufe  of  nature,  betray  fimilar  maxims, 
with  inferior  powers.”  He  died  in  1560,  aged  75. 

GHIRNAH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindooitan,  which 
runs  into  the  Taptee  ; 36  miles  S.W.  of  Burhanpour. 

GFIISCIOLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Po  ; 15  miles  E.  of  Cremona. 

GHlSTELLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Bruges ; 1 1 miles  S.W.  of  Bruges.  The  place  contains 
2500,  and  the  canton  11,404  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
182*  kiliometres,  in  18  communes. 

GHIVIRA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Olona  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Milan. 

GHIZNI,  or  G-azna,  an  ancient  empire  of  Flindooftan, 
founded  by  Abillagi,  governor  of  Korafan,  A.  D.  960, 
who  revolted  from  the  king  of  Bucharia.  Ghizni  con- 
fided chiefly  of  the  trafl  which  composed,  the  kingdom  of 
BaCtria,  after  the  divifioh  of  Alexander’s  empire  ; that  is, 
the  countries  lying  between  Parthia  and  the  Indus,  and 
fouth  of  the  Oxus.  The  Ghiznian  empire,  fubjeCt  to  the 
fame  caufes  of  decay  with  other  unwieldy  Hates  of  rapid 
growth,  was,  in  1158,  forcibly  divided;  the  weftern,  and 
largeft  part,  and  which  ftiil  retained  the  ancient  name  of  the 
empire,  being  feizea  on  by  the  family  of  the  Gaurides,  (fo 
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fFenorttinatecl  from  Gaur,  or  Ghor,  a province  and  city  lying 
beyond  the  Indian Caucafus),  while  theprovinces  contiguous 
to  both  fhores  of  the  Indus,  remained  to  Chufero,  or  Cufroe, 
•who  fixed  his  reiidence  at  Lahore  : and  even  his  pofterity 
were,  in  1 184,  driven  out  of  their  kingdom  by  the  Gaurides. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Mahomed  Gori,  in  1205,  occa- 
fioned  a new  divifion  of  the  Ghiznian  empire  ; the  Perfian 
part  remaining  to  Eldoze,  and  the  Indian  part  to  Cuttub, 
who  founded  the  Patan,  or  Afghan  dynafty,  in  Hindooilan. 
In  1221  Gengiz  Cawn,  among  his  extenfive  conquefts, 
accomplifhed  that  of  the  empire  of  Ghizni  ; putting  an  end 
to  the  dynafty  of  Charafm,  which  then  occupied  that  throne, 
and  driving  before  him  the  unfortunate  Gelali,  fon  of  the 
reigning  emperor  ; who  fwam  the  Indus  to  avoid  his  fury. 
The  ancient  empire  of  Ghizni  is  nearly  comprehended  by 
the  kingdom,  lenown  at  prefent  by  that  of  Candahar.  See 
Candahar. 

Giiizni,  or  Gazna,  a city  of  Candahar,  once  the  reputed 
capital  of  the  Ghiznian  empire,  and  placed  among  the 
weftern  fources  of  the  Indus,  and  not  far  from  the  Indian 
Caucafus.  The  pofition  of  Ghizni  is  erroneoufly  fixed  by 

M.  D’Anville  in  the  N.W.  extreme  of  Cabul  ; whereas  it 
appears  to  be  almoft  in  the  very  heart  of  that  province. 
It  is  termed  the  “ Second  Medina,”  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  illuftrious  perfons  whofe  remains  have  been  in- 
terred there.  Wonderful  ftories  are  related  concerning  its 
extent  and  population  in  ancient  times ; neverthelefs,  Baber 
exprefles  his  furprife  at  it3  having  ever  been  pitched  on  for  the 
feat  of  any  empire.  Ghizini  is  diftant  about  56+  geogra- 
phical miles  S.  by  W.  from  Cabul,  about  16775  inch 
miles  from  Candahar,  and  about  88  miles  from  Bamiari. 

N.  lat.  330  35'.  E.  long.  683  22'. 

GHOBAN.  See  Goban. 

GHOER,  a town  of  Holland,  in  Overyffel,  on  the 
Rigge  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Borkeloe. 

GHOR.  See  Gaur. 

GHORAIB,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Ye- 
men; 15  miles  E.  of  lamho. 

GHOUP,  a mountain  of  Southern  Africa.  This,  and 
alfo  Nieuweld,  are  a continuation  of  the  Roggeveld  moun- 
tain, and  join  the  divifions  bearing  the  fame  name  in  the  dif- 
tri<?c  of  Graaf  Reynet.  They  have  lately  been  defeated,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  Boosjefman  Hottentots,  who 
dwell  clofe  behind  them. 

GHOURBUND,  a town,  and  diftricf  of  Cabul  ; 42 
miles  N.W.  of  Cabul.  N.  lat.  34°  55'.  E.  long  67° 

52'- 

GPIOURI,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Balk.  N.  lat.  350 
40'.  E.  long.  66J  56'. 

GHULE  el  Aljaib,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix  ; io  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Chamir. 

GHULPAIGAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak,  taken  by  the  Afghans  in  1723  ; ico  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Ifpalian.  N.  lat.  330  45'.  E.  long.  50°  40'. 

GHUMISCHKANA,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Trebifond  ; 50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Trebi- 
fond. 

GPHJNFUDE,  a fea-port  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  fea, 
belonging  to  the  fiieriff  of  Mecca.  All  veflels  which  carry 
coffee  to  Jidda  are  compelled  to  anchor  here,  and  pay  a duty  ; 
145  miles  S.  of  Mecca.  N.  lat,  29°  7'. 

GHUNI,  one  of  the  fmaller  Cape  Verd  ifiands,  being 
little  more  than  a rock. 

GPIURMAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  ; 30  miles 
N-E.  of  Ferah. 

GHYASPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooilan,  in  Bahar  ; 20 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Chuprah. 


GIA,  an  Italian  adverb,  ufed  in  Mufic  for  already* 
formerly,  cidevant  : as  “ Gia  maeftro  di  cappella  del  Duomo 
di  Milano,”  formerly  maeftro  di  cappella,  or  compofer,  to  the 
cathedral  of  Milan. 

GIABBAR,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  A fialic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekir;  120  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Diarbekir. 

GIACOMELLI  Geminiano,  in  Biography,  of  Parma, 
cornpofedfor  the  theatres  of  Venice,  between  the  years  1704 
and  1736,  feven  or  eight  different  dramas,  written  chiefly  by 
ApoitoloZeno  andMetaftafio.  He  was  the  fchclar  of  Capelli; 
but  adopted  a more  high  and  flighty  ftyle,  with  which  the 
Venetians  were  much  captivated,  before  they  heard  the  more 
graceful  and  exprefiive  airs  of  Vinci  and  Haffe. 

GIACOMO,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  ; three 
miles  S.  of  Verona. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Valteline  : two 
miles  N.W.  of  Chiavenna. 

Giacomo,  St.,  Valley  of,  a valley  of  Switzerland,  which 
is  part  of  the  county  of  Chiavenna.  It  is  narrow,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  torrent  Lira  ; contains  about  10  pariflies,  is  under 
the  juriidiftion  of  the  commiffary,  and  poffeffes  fcveral  import- 
ant privileges  that  preferve  the  inhabitants  from  the  oppref- 
iion  which  their  neighbours  endure.  Ail  caufes  are  tried  in 
the  valley.  The  criminal  llatutes  arethofe  of  Chiavenna,  with 
this  difference,  that  in  Head  of  the  aifeftor,  the  valley  chufes 
four  perfons,  who  are  always  prefent  at  the  examination  ; 
and  without  whofe  concurrence,  torture  cannot  be  inflicted, 
nor  fentence  palfed.  The  valley  has  its  own  code  of  jurif- 
prudence,  and  courts  independent  of  the  commiffary,  from 
the  deciiion  of  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  diet. 

The  lower  pan  of  the  valley  produces  vines  and  corn  ; 
the  upper,  rye,  barley,  and  pallure,  mixed  with  large  groves 
of  fir  and  pine. 

G iacomo  Arkarelt,  in  Biography,  a Netherlander, 
and  a difciple  of  Jufquin,  enumerated  by  Adami  among  the 
fingers  and  compofers  of  the  pontifical  chapel  in  the  16th 
century.  He  was  maeftro  di  cappella  fome  time  to  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorrain,  and  had  acquired  great  fame  by  his  madri- 
gals, of  which  he  publifhed  at  Venice,  between  the  years 
1539  ar.d  1573,  five  books.  In  one  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
madrigal,  “ 11  bianco  e dolce.  Cigno  cantando  rnuore,”  which 
was  in  high  favour  all  over  Europe. 

GIADEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  60  miles  W. 
S.W.  of  Mecca. 

GIADILA,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Nedsjed,  90  miles  S.W.  of  Kariatim. 

GIADRT,  a town  of  Albania,  on  the  Drino  ; eight 
miles  N.  of  Alefiio. 

GIAGAS  of  Africa.  See  Jagas. 

GIAGH,  or  Jehagii,  a cycle  of  twelve  years,  in  ufe 
among  the  Turks  and  Cathayans. 

Each  year  of  the  giagli  bears  the  name  of  fome  animal  ; 
the  firft  that  of  a rnoufe  ; the  fecond,  that  of  a bullock  ; the 
third,  of  a lynx  or  leopard ; the  fourth,  of  a hare  ; the  fifth,  of 
a crocodile  ; the  fixth,  of  a ferpent  ; the  feventh,  of  a horlc  ; 
the  eighth,  of  alheep  ; the  ninth,  of  a monkey  ; the  tenth,  of 
a hen  ; the  eleventh,  of  a dog  ; and  the  twelfth,  of  a hog. 

They  alfo  divide  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  which  they 
call  giaghs,  and  diftingnifn  them  by  the  name  cf  the  fan  e 
animals.  Each  giagh  contains  two  of  our  hours,  ar.d  is  di- 
vided into  eight  keh,  as  many  as  there  are  quarters  of  hours 
in  our  day. 

GIALAKOVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Romania;  60 miles  N.E.  of  Eilippcpoli. 

GIALLOLINO,  in  Natural  HIJlory.  See  Naples 
Tellow. 

GIAMANI, 
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GIAMANI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chufiftan  ; 28  miles  S.S.W.  of  Suffer. 

G IAMB  ASH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 
20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Smyrna. 

GIANAH,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman  ; 
50  miles  E.  of  Singian. 

GI ANC  AZZO,  St.  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Brindifi. 

GIANNONE,  Petek,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  or 
near  Naples  about  the  year  1680.  He  was  educated  for, 
and  prattifed  in,  the  law,  but  was  much  more  diftinguilhed 
as  an  hiftorian.  In  172 3 he  wrote  a “ Hiftory  of  Naples,” 
in  four  volumes  4to.  The  ftyle  is  pure,  but  the  freedom 
with  which  he  dii'cuffed  feveral  topics  relating  to  the  origin 
of  the  papal  power  gave  f6  much  offence  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  that  he  was  obliged  to  exile  himfelf  from  his  native 
country.  He  found  an  afylum  with  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  did  not,  however,  dare  to  avow  himfelf  his  protestor, 
but  chofe  rather  to  reprefent  his  fituation  as  that  of  a prifoner. 
Giannone  died  in  Piedmont  in  1748.  Extrafls  from  his 
hiftory  were  afterwards  printed  in  Holland  under  the  title  of 
“ Anecdotes  Ecclefiaftiques.”  PIis  pofthumous  works  were 
given  to  the  world  in  a quarto  volume,  containing,  among 
other  mifcellaneous  matter,  his  profeffion  of  faith,  and  a juf- 
tiiication  of  his  hiftory. 

GIANOTTI,  a performer  on  the  double-bafe  in  the 
opera  at  Paris,  from  the  year  1739  to  who  publifhed, 

in  1759,  a treatife  built  on  the  principles  of  Rameau,  entitled 
“ Guide  du  Compofiteur,”  the  Compofer’s  Guide  ; a 
work  much  efteemed  by  the  followers  of  Rameau.  The 
author  of  this  traft  having  been  long  in  the  practice  of  ex- 
plaining the  fyftem  of  the  fundamental  bafe  to  his  fcholars, 
has  drawn  up  his  own  work  in  a clear  and  intelligible 
manner. 

GIANNUTI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Italy.  N.  lat.  42°  24'.  E.  long. 
ii°  20'. 

GIANT,  yifa  s,  a man  of  extraordinary,  enormous  ftature 
and  bulk. 

The  reality  of  giants,  and  of  nations  of  giants,  is  much 
controverted  among  the  learned.  Travellers,  hiftorians,  and 
relations,  both  facred  and  profane,  furniih  various  inftances 
of  them  ; a great  part  of  which  naturalifts  and  antiquaries 
fet  afide. 

Thofe  among  the  ancients  who  fpeak  of  giants,  as  hifto- 
rians,  and  affirm  there  were  fuch  beings,  are  Csefar,  de  Bello 
Gallieo,  lib.  i.  Tacitus,  de  Morib.  Germanor.  and  Annal. 
lib.  ii.  Floras,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3 St.  Auguftine,  de  Civit.  Dei. 
lib.  xv.  cap.  9.  and  Saxp-Grammaticus,  at  the  end  of  his 
preface  : among  the  moderns,  Plieron.  Magius,  Mifcellan. 
de  Gigantibus ; Chaffagonus,  de  Gigantibus ; Kircher, 
Mund.  Subterran.  lib.  viii.  fedti  ii.  cap.  4.  and  fo  many  others, 
that  Stephanus,  in  his  notes  on  Saxo- Grammaticus,  affirms, 
nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  than  to  deny  or  allegorize 
the  authorities  we  have  concerning  them. 

Dr.  Derham  obferves,  that  though  we  read  of  giants  be- 
fore the  flood,  Gen.  vi.  4.  and  more  plainly  after  it,  Numb, 
xiii.  33.  yet  it  is  highly  probable  the  iize  of  man  has  always 
been  the  farpe  from  the  creation  ; for  as  to  the  Nephilim, 
Gen.  vi.  the  ancients  vary  about  them,  fome  taking  them  for 
monfters  of  impiegy,  atheifm,  rapine,  tyranny  ; as  to  thofe, 
Numb.  xiii.  who  were  evidently  ipoken  of  as  men  of  a gi- 
gantic iize,  it  is  probable  the  fears  of  the  fpies  might  add  to 
their  bulk. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  manifefl,  that  in  both  thefe  places 
eiants  are  fpoken  of  as  rarities  and  wonders  of  the  age,  not  of 
the  common  ilature : and  fuch  inftances  we  have  had  in  all 
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ages.  But  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  firft  men  were  of 
a ilrength  and  ftature  fuperior  to  thofe  of  mankind  at  pre^ 
fent,  fince  they  lived  a much  longer  time  ; long  life  being 
commonly  the  effeH  of  a ftrong  conftitution.  There  are  many 
fabulous  relations : fuch  33  we  take  to  be  that  of  Theuto- 
bocchus,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  dug  up  anno  1613,  and  to 
have  been  higher  than  the  trophies,  and  twenty-fix  feet  in 
height : and  no  better  we  fuppofe  the  giants  to  have  been,  of 
whom  Ol.  Magnus  gives  an  account  in  his  fifth  book  ; fuch. 
as  Harthen  and  Starcbater,  among  the  men  ; and  among  the 
women,  “ reperta  eft  (faith  he)  puella — in  capite  vulnerata, 
mortua,  induta  chlamyde  purpurea  longitudinis  cubitorum  5®, 
latitudinis  inter  humeros  quatuor.”  Ol.  Mag.  Hift.  lib.  v. 
cap.  2. 

But,  as  for  the  more  credible  relations  of  Goliah  (whofe 
height  was  fix  cubits  and  a fpan,  (1  Sam  xvii.  4.)  which,  ac- 
cording to  bifhop  Cumberland,  is  fomewhat  above  eleven  feet 
Englifh,  of  Og,  king  of  Bafan,  (Dent.  iii.  11.)  whofe  bed 
was  nine  cubits  long  and  four  wide,  of  Maximinus  the  empe- 
ror (who  was  nine  feet  high),  and  others  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus  and  other  Roman  emperors,  of  about  the  fame  height ; 
to  which  might  be  added  the  dimenfions  of  a lkeleton,  dug  up 
in  the  place  of  a Roman  camp,  near  St.  Alban’s,  by  an  urn 
inferibed  Marcus  Antoninus,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Chefelden,  who  judged,  by  the  dimenfions  of  the  bones, 
that  the  perfon  was  eight  feet  high,  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  333  ; 
thefe  antique  examples  and  relations,  we  fay,  may  be  match- 
ed, nay  outdone,  with  modern  ones  ; of  which  we  have 
divers  in  J.  Ludolph.  Comment.  mHift.  JEthiop.lib.ii.cap.  2. 
feft.  22.  Magius,  Conringius,  Eti  Halcewel,  and  others  ; 
the  laft  mentioned  writer  fpeaks  from  Nannez,  of  porters 
and  archers  belonging  to  the  emperor  of  China,  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  of  others  from  Purchas,  of  ten  and  twelve  feet 
high,  and  more.  See  that  learned  author’s  Apol.-  p.  208. 

The  exiftence  of  a race  of  men  above  the  common  ftature, 
on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia  in  South  America,  has  been  the 
fubjeft  of  difpute  for  the  two  laft  centuries.  In  one  century 
almoft  all  navigators,  of  every  c’ountry,  affirmed  that  there 
were  fuch  perfons  ; and  in  the  next  the  faft  is  denied  by  the 
greater  number,  and  their  predeceffors  are  treated  as  timid  or 
boafting  fabulifts.  The  Ynca  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  in  his 
hiftory  of  Peru,  relates,  that  according  to  a tradition  imiver- 
fally  received,  a number  of  veffels  or  junks  came  to  St.  He- 
lena with  a compamy  of  giants  on  board,  of  a ftature  fo 
enormous,  that  the  natives  of  the  country  were  not  higher 
than  their  kr.ees  ; that  their  eyes  were  as  broad  as  the  bot- 
tom of  a plate,  and  their  limbs  proportionably  large.  But 
thefe  are  fables,  fimilar  to  thofe  relative  to  the  fame  fubjeft 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  See  Giants’  tones. 

Turner,  the  naturalift,  reports  that  he  had  feen,  near  the 
river  Plata,  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  a race  of  giants,  who 
went  fta.rk  naked,  one  of  whom  was  twelve  feet  high  ; but 
he  acknowledges  that  he  faw  no  others  fo  tall.  Tire  ocular 
witneffes  on  the  affirmative  fide  of  the  queftion  are,  Magel- 
lan, Loaifa,  Sarmiento,  and  Nodal,  among  the  Spaniards  ; 
Cavendifn,  Hawkins,  and  Knivet,  among  the  Englifii ; Se- 
bald,  De  Noort,  Le  Maire,  and  Spilberg,  among  the 
Dutch  ; and  among  the  French,  thofe  who  went  in  the 
expedition  from  Marfeilles  and  St.  Maloes,  in  the  year  1704. 

Knivet  affirms  that  he  meafured  feveral  dead  bodies,  which 
he  found  buried  at  Port  Defire,  which  were  from  fourteen  to 
fixteen  fpans  high  ; and  that  he  had  frequently  feen  at  Brafil 
one  of  the  Patagonians,  who,  though  a youth,,  meafured  no 
lefs  than  thirteen  fpans  ; and  that  the  Englifh  prifoners  at 
Brafil  allured  him,  that  they  had  feen  riiany  men  of  the  fame 
gigantic  ftature  upon  the  coafts  of  the  ltrait : this  account  is 
alio  confirmed  by  Sebal  de  Weft,  and  Oliver  de  Nocrt.  Aris 
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Clafz,  a commiiTary  on  board  Le  Maire’s  fleet,  declares  that 
he  found,  in  the  fepulchres  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  the 
bones  of  men  who  were  between  ten  and  eleven  feet  high. 
Nodal  and  fir  Richard  Hawkins  merely  relate,  that  thefe  fa- 
vages  were  a head  taller  than  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
of  fuch  a ftature,  that  the  people  on  board  their  veffels  called 
them  giants. 

Thofe  who  bear  teflimony  to  the  contrary,  are  Winter, 
the  Dutch  admiral  Hermite,  Froger  in  De  Gennes’s  Nar- 
rative, and  fir  John  Narborough.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
alfo  is  filent  with  refpedt  to  the  ftature  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Patagonia  ; but  Winter  pofitively  affirms,  that  the 
accounts  of  their  being  giants  are  falfehoods  invented  by  the 
Spaniards.  Narborough  meafured  the  fkulls  and  the  print 
of  the  feet  of  the  favages  on  the  coaft  of  the  ftrait  of 
Magellan,  which,  he  fays,  were  of  the  common  fize  : and  he 
had  often  feen  companies  of  them  at  Pert  St.  Julian,  who 
were  neither  taller  nor  bigger  than  other  men.  However, 
it  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
who  hold  the  affirmative  in  this  queftion,  fpeak  of  people 
that  inhabited  the  defert  coafts  of  Patagonia  to  the  eaft  and 
weft ; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  hold  the  nega- 
tive, fpeak  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  ftrait  upon  the  fides 
of.  the  utmoil  point  of  America  to  the  north  and  fouth. 
Frezier  relates,  not  from  his  own  knowledge,  but  from  the 
teftimony  of  eye-witneftes,  that  there  was,  at  a confiderable 
diftance  within  the  country  from  the  coaft  of  Chili,  an  In- 
dian nation,  called  by  their  neighbours  Caucohues,  who 
fometimes  came  down  to  the  Spanilh  fettlements,  that  were 
more  than  nine  feet  high,  and  were  the  fame  race  with  the 
Patagonians  who  live  on  the  eaftern  coaft.  It  appears  from 
various  relations,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  borders  of 
the  ftrait  are  of  the  common  ftature,  and  that  the  race, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Patagonians,  make  their  con- 
ilant  reftdence  upon  the  defert  coafts,  fcarcely  acceffible  to 
any  but  themfelves  ; and  when  European  (hips  frequented 
the  ftrait,  tlieV  removed  and  fettled  in  the  interior  part  of 
the  country ; however,  the  current  teftimony  of  late  navi- 
gators, particularly  commodore  Byron,  captain  Wallis,  and 
captain  Carteret,  will  put  an  end  to  the  doubts  that  have 
been  hitherto  entertained  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  perfons. 
Commodore  Byron,  who  viftted  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  in 
X764,  fpeaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  of  a gigantic  ftature;  but 
he  did  not  meafure  any  of  them,  and  only  concluded,  by 
the  proportion  of  their  ftature  to  his  own  and  that  of  his 
companions,  that  they  could  not  be  lefs  than  fix  and  a half, 
or  feven  feet  in  height,  and  proportionably  ftrong  and  bulky. 
Captain  Wallis  had  an  interview  with  thefe  people  in  17 66, 
and  found,  by  meafuring  them,  that  the  ftature  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  was  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet, 
though  there  were  fome  who  were  fix  feet  five  and  fix  feet 
fix  inches,  and  one  who  was  fix  feet  feven  inches.  Captain 
Carteret,  who  attended  captain  Wallis  on  this  occafion,  con- 
firms tire  above  account  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Maty.  See  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lx.  art.  2.  p.  20,  &c.  See  Hawkefworth’s 
Voyage,  vol.  li.  Introd.  and  p.  28.  154. 

Giants,  Rebel,  in  / Indent  Mythology , were  the  fons  of 
Terra,  or  the  Earth,  by  Gcelus,  who  made  war  again!!  Ju- 
piter and  the  celeftial  deities,  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  the 
Titans.  Thefe  giants  are  reprefented  as  of  an  enormous 
height  and  fize,  having  a wild  and  dreadful  afpedt,  and 
polleffed  of  ftrength  proportioned  to  their  bulk  : each  of 
them  had  a hundred  hands,  and  ferpents  iuftead  of  legs. 
Being  determined  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  they  reared  Mount 
Offa  upon  Pelion,  and  Olympus  upon  Offa,  and  from  thence 
attacked  the  gods  with  huge  rocks,  fome  of  which  fell  into 
the  fea  and  became  iflauds,  and  others  fed  on  the  earth  and 
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formed  mountains.  Jupiter  fummoned  a council  of  the  gods, 
and  being  informed  that  it  was  neceftary  to  obtain  the  affift- 
ance  of  lome  mortal,  with  the  advice  of  Pallas  he  called  up 
Hercules,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  hero,  exterminated  the 
giants  Enceladus,  Polybotes,  Alcyon,  Porphyrion,  the  two 
Ions  of  Alocus,  Ephialtus,  Othus,  Eurytus,  Clytius,  Ty- 
thyus,  Pallas,  Hippolitus,  Agrius,  Thoon,  and  Typhon, 
the  laft  of  whom  it  was  more  difficult  to  vanquilh  than  all 
the  others.  Jupiter  having  thus  gained  a complete  victory, 
call  the  rebels  down  to  Tartarus,  where  they  were  to  receive 
the  full  punifhmen'c  of  their  enormous  crimes  : according  to 
the  account  of  fome  of  the  poets,  he  buried  them  alive  under 
Mount  Etna  and  different  iflands. 

For  the  explication  of  this  fable,  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
Jupiter  (for  whole  hiftory,  fee  Jupiter)  deitroyed  the 
robbers  that  infefted  Theffaly,  and  that  thefe  are  the  pre-* 
tended  giants ; for  we  have  already  obferved  (in  the  pre- 
ceding article)  that  the  appellation  “ Nephilim,”  occurring 
in  feripture,  and  tranflated  giants,  fignifies  people  addicted 
to  all  kinds  of  licentioufnefs  and  violence,  or  robbers  and 
ruffians.  Jupiter,  when  he  left  Crete  to  vilit  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  ufually  relided  on  mount  Olympus,  where 
he  had  probably  built  a ftrong  citadel.  This  mount  Olym- 
pus, highly  elevated,  was  afterwards  taken  for  heaven  itfelf, 
and  the  molt  ancient  poets, 'efpecially  Homer,  fo  deferibe 
it.  The  banditti  now  mentioned,  determined  in  their  attack 
on  that  prince,  bellege  him  in  his  citadel,  which  afterwards 
gave  rife  to  the  fidtion  of  their  having  attempted  to  fcale 
heaven,  and  of  their  having  made  an  affault  upon  it.  It  is 
added,  that  with  this  view  they  piled  Offa  upon  Pelion, 
importing,  as  it  is  conjedtured,  that  they  had  fortified  thefe 
two  mountains,  which  are  alfo  in  Theffaly,  and  at  no  great' 
diftance  from  Olympus,  whither  they  retired  after  their  ex- 
curfions,  and  kept  Jupiter’s  garrifon  in  awe.  For  other4 
particulars,  fee  Banier’s  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  See  alfo 
Titans. 

Giants’  Bones , a name  too  haftily  given  by  the  vulgar  to 
certain  bones  and  parts  of  fkeletons,  of  an  enormous  fize, 
found  in  England  and  other  places.  Of  all  the  numbers  of 
thefe,  which  have  been  publicly  fhewn  about  as  wonders  in 
nature,  not  one  but  has  proved,  on  examination,  a bone  of 
an  elephant,  or  elfe  of  a whale,  or  of  fome  other  terreftrial 
or  aquatic  animal  now  perhaps  extinft  ; the  firft,  however* 
is  ufually  the  cafe,  as  the  bones  of  elephants  are  much  more 
frequently  found  buried  in  the  earth  than  thofe  of  the 
whale. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  mentions  a vertebra  of  the  loin  of  a whale 
fent  him  from  Oxfordfhire,  where  it  was  dug  up  under 
ground,  and  afterwards  ufed  as  a ftool  to  fit  upon,  and  vul- 
garly fuppofed  part  of  a human  back-bone.  Now,  if  the 
whole  fize  of  the  body  had  been  calculated  from  this  piece, 
the  account  would  have  prefented  fuch  a fize  as  would  hav* 
far  exceeded  all  the  fabulous  ftories  of  giants’  fkeletons  ex- 
tant in  the  world. 

Many  Ikeletons  of  this  kind  have  been  found  which  hav« 
been  called  the  Ikeletons  of  giants  : fuch  are  thofe  of  Phi. 
loilratus,  which  are  faid  to  be  the  bones  of  men  of  twelve.* 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  cubits  high  ; that  found  in  a mens* 
tain  or  Crete,  and  mentioned  by  Plato  and  Pliny,  forty-fi* 
cubits  high  ; another  of  fixtv  cubits,  found  near  Tangier 
in  Mauritania,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  Strabo,  and  iup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Ikeleton  of  Anteus  ; the  Ikeleton  of  Pallas, 
the  fon  of  Evander,  found  in  Rome,  and  faid  to  be  tailec 
than  the  walls  of  that  city  ; another,  found  in  England 
1171,  fifty  feet  long.  St.  Auftin  alleges,  in  proof  of  the 
exiftence  of  giants  before  the  flood,  a grinder  tooth,  which 
be  faw  on  the  fliores  of  Utica,  which  was  ia  reality  that  of 
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an  elephant.  The  tooth  in  the  church  of  St.  Chriftopher, 
at  Hifpulla,  and  the  (houlder  bone  of  St.  Chriftopher,  pre- 
ferved  in  a church  at  Venice,  are  of  the  fame  kind.  The 
tooth  preferred  and  (hewn  at  Antwerp  is  only  the  grinder  of 
an -elephant;  and  another,  belonging  to  a (keleton  which 
was  dug  up  near  Tunis  in  1630,  was  fent  to  the  learned 
Pierefc,  who  took  the  imprefiion  of  it  in  wax,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  tooth  of  an  elephant  (hewn  near  the  place,  found 
it  to  be  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  has 
given  an  accurate  and  learned  account  of  feveral  other  mis- 
takes on  this  fubjedft,  for  which  we  muft  refer  to  the 
Philof.  Tranfaft.  N ’ 404.  However,  Mont.  Le  Cat,  in 
a memoir  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Rouen,  l-ecites  a number  of  inftances,  in  which  (keletons,  or 
parts  of  (keletons,  of  an  uncommon  magnitude,  have  been 
found  ; thefe  have  been  examined  by  anatomifts,  he  fays, 
and  have  been  by'  them  reputed  real  bones  ; and  hence  he 
infers  the  exiftence  of  giants. 

Giants  Caufeway,  a name  given  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, on  the  north  coaft  of  Ireland,  to  a vaft  quantity  of 
that  kind  of  bafaltes,  (fee  Basaltes,)  which  ftands  in  co- 
lumns, and  runs  out  a great  way  into  the  fea. 

The  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  as  to  the  nature  of  this  ftone, 
has  occasioned  this  great  pile  of  it  to  be  fuppofed  artificial 
and  the  work  of  giants,  once  inhabitaiits  there.  But  who- 
ever confiders  this  amazing  feries  of  columns,  will  be  foon 
convinced  no  human  hands  could  have  formed  them,  and 
will  find  an  accuracy  in  their  figures  greater  than  could  have 
been  expe&ed  from  the  moft  curious  hand.  The  length  of 
the  feveral  columns,  and  their  joints  fo  regularly  placed  in 
f Ties,  and  the  nicenefs  of  their  articulations,  by  which  no 
fpace  or  vacuity  is  left  between,  are  wonderful. 

This  caufeway  forms  a kind  of  mole,  or  quay,  projecting 
from  the  bafe  of  a fteep  promontory  fome  hundred  feet  into 
the  fea  ; and  the  perpendicular  columns  of  which  it  is  formed 
exhibit  an  appearance  not  unlike  a folid  honey -comb.  The 
Tingle  columns  are  irregular  prifrns  of  from  four  to  eight 
fides  ; but  the  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  are  by  far  the  moft 
numerous,  and,  when  examined,  they  are  found  juft  fuch  as 
muft  neceffarilv  be  required  in  the  places  where  they  ftandto 
fill  up  between  others,  fo  as  to  leave  no  vacuity.  Each  of 
thefe  columns  is  feparable  into  a feries  of  joints,  each  of 
which  is  fo  well  fitted  to  the  place,  that  the  joining  appears 
only  a crack  or  crevice  in  the  ftone  : yret  thefe  are  regularly 
articulated,  there  being  always  a convexity  on  one  part,  and 
a focket  in  the  other  to  receive  it,  fo  that  the  joints  cannot 
flip  off  from  one  another  ; befides  which,  the  angles  of  one 
frequently  fhoot  over  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  that  they  ai'e 
completely  locked  together,  and  can  rarely  be  feparated 
without  a frabture  of  fome  of  their  parts.  The  depth  of 
the  concavity  is  generally  about  three  or  four  inches.  Thefe 
hollows  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  neighbouring  poor,  for  they 
make  a kind  of  fait  pans  of  them,  and  thus  very  eafily  pro- 
cure themfelves  a kind  of  hay-falt  in  fummer.  They  fill 
thefe  little  bafons  with  fea-water  at  high  tides,  and  the  heat 
of  the  fun  and  of  the  ftone  contributing  greatly  to  the 
evaporation,  as  well  as  the  fhallownefs  of  the  bafon,  the 
whole  humidity  is  found  evaporated  in  the  time  of  four 
tides,  and  they  take  out  the  fait  ready  for  ufe.  The  length 
of  thofe  joints  is  various  ; they  are  from  eight  to  four  and 
twenty  .inches  long,  and  for  the  moft  part  longer  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  column  ; they  are  generally  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 

The  triangular  and  fquare  columns  are  -fewer  in  number 
than  the  others,  but  they  ftand  principally  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  large  feries,  and  are  feldom  feen,  uiJefs  fearched  after 
fcy  a curious  eye. 


The  regular  figure  of  the  ftone,  eompofing  this  Caufe- 
way,  is  not  more  wonderful  than  its  quantity.  The  whole 
country  for  many  miles  being  full  of  it,  and  a vaft  mafs 
running  far  into  the  fea  : for,  befides  what  vulgarly  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Giants  Caufeway,  which  is  itfelf  of  vaft  ex- 
tent, there  are  great  numbers  of  the  fame  pillars  at  diftances 
in  other  places. 

There  are  two  other  fmaller  and  imperfedt  caufeways  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  great  ©ne,  and  farther  in  the  fea,  a 
great  number  of  rocks  ftiew  themfelves  at  low  water, 
which  appear  plainly  all  to  confift  of  the  fame  fort  of 
columns.  I11  going  up  the  hill  from  the  caufeway  there 
are  found,  in  different  places,  a vaft  number  of  the  fame 
columns ; but  thefe  do  not  ftand  eredt,  but  are  laid  (lant- 
ing  upwards  in  different  angles  and  diredtions.  Beyond 
this  hill,  eaftward,  alfo,  at  feveral  diftances,  there  ftand 
a great  number  of  the  fame  pillars,  placed  ftraight  and 
eredt,  and  in  clufters  of  different  fizes.  Thefe  are  feen 
fcattered,  as  it  were,  over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  hills. 

One  parcel  of  them  is  much  admired,  and  called  by  the 
• country  people  the  looms  of  the  organs.  It  ftands  in  an 
elegant  form,  and  faces  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  co- 
lumns, of  which  this  duller  confifts,  are  about  fifty  in  num- 
ber, and  they  are  fo  nicely  put  together,  that  the  talleft 
ftand  in  the  middle,  and  the  fhorter  gradually  on  each  fide 
of  it  to  the  end,  fo  that  they  look  like  the  pipes  of  a church 
organ  viewed  from  the  front.  The  talleft  one  of  all  thefe', 
which  ftands  exadtly  in  the  centre,  is  forty  feet  high,  and 
confifts  of  forty-four  diftindl  joints. 

What  is  emphatically  called  the  Giants  Caufeway  is,  in 
fadl,  afmall  portion  of  that  vaft  bafalticarea,  of  which  thepro- 
montories  of  Bengore  and  Fairhead  confift,  and  which  extends 
over  a great  part  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Thefe  two 
great  promontories,  which  have  been  examined  by  Hamilton 
and  lately  by  Dr.  Richardfon,  ftand  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
miles  from  each  other,  and  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
whole  coaft  of  Antrim.  The  former  of  them,  fituated 
about  feven  miles  Weft  of  Ballycaftle,  reprefents  itfelf  at 
a diftance,  and  in  profile,  as  an  extenfive  headland,  running 
out  from  the  coaft  a confiderable  length  into  the  fea  ; ’but, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  it  is  made  up  of  a number  of  leffer  capes 
and  bays,  the  whole  of  which  forms  what  the  feamen  deno- 
minate the  headland  of  Bengore.  Thefe  capes  are  com- 
pofed  of  a variety  of  different  ranges  of  pillars  and  a great 
number  of  ftrata,  which,  from  the  abruptnefs  of  the  coaft, 
are  very  confpicuous,  and  form  an  unrivalled  pile  of  natural 
architefture,  in  which  all  the  neat  regularity  and  elegance 
of  art  is  united  to  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature.  The 
promontory  of  Fairhead  raifes  its  lofty  fummit  more  than 
'500  feet  above  the  fea,  forming  the  eaftern  termination  of 
Ballycaftle  bay.  It  prefents  to  view  a vaft ' compadt  mafs 
of  rude  columnar  (tones,  the  forms  of  which  are  extremely 
grofs,  many  of  them  being  near  150  feet  in  length,  and  of 
a coarfe  texture.  At  the  bafe  of  thefe  gigantic  columns 
lies  a wild  wafte  of  natural  ruins,  of  an  enormous  fize,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  fucceftive  ages,  have  been  tumbled  down 
from  their  foundation  by  ftorms,  or  fome  more  powerful 
operations  of  nature.  The  mafiive  bodies  have  fometimss 
withftood  the  (hock  of  their  fall,  and  often  lie  in  groups  and 
clumps  of  pillars,  refembling  many  of  the  varieties  of  arti- 
ficial ruins,  and  forming  a very  novel  and  ftriking  landfcape. 
Befides  thefe  two  promontories,  there  are  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  county  of  Antrim  which  exhibit  a fimilar  columnar 
bafaltic  ftrudture.  Thus  the  mountain  of  Dunmull,  be- 
tween Coleraine  and  the  river  Buffi,  abounds  in  fuch  bafalt, 
particularly  at  the  craigs  of  Iflamore,  where  two  different 
ranges  of  columns  may  be  difeovered  j they  may  be  feen, 
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sl'fo  at  Dunluce-hill,  near  die  cftftle  of  Dunluce  ; in  the  bed 
of  the  river  Bulb,  near  the  bridge  of  Bufti-mills ; on  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain  of  Croaghmore  ; in  many  parts  of 
the  high  land  over  Ballintoy  ; in  the  ifland  of  Raghery,  op- 
pofite  Ballycaftle,  and  various  other  places,  through  an 
extent  of  coaft  about  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth.  Beyond  this  traft,  which  abounds  in  perfeft  pil- 
lars, an  attentive  obferver  will  be  able  to  trace  the  fame 
materials  and  it  ratification  in  very  diftant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  the  northern  fliore  of  Louglineagh,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  county  of  Derry  ; in  many  places  of  which 
imperfeft  columnar  forms  may  be  obferved ; fo  that  the 
great  caufe  which  generated  this  fpecies  of  itone  has  been 
exerted  through  a fpace  of  more  than  forty  miles  in  length 
and  twenty  in  breadth  ; that  is,  through  above  eight  hun- 
dred fquare  miles. 

Of  the  different  varieties  obfervable  in  the  columns  that 
compofe  the  Giants  Caufeway  and  thofe  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  coaft,  the  following  comparative  view  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  i . With  refpedft  to  form  and  magni- 
tude : the  pillars  of  the  caufeway  are  comparatively  l'mall, 
not  very  much  exceeding  one  foot  in  breadth  and  thirty  in 
length  ; Iharply  defined,  neat  in  their  articulation,  with 
convex  or  concave  terminations  to  each  joint.  In  many  of 
the  capes  and  hills  they  are  of  larger  fize,  more  imperfect 
and  irregular  in  their  figure  and  articulations,  having  often 
flat  terminations  to  their  joints.  At  Fairhead  they  are  of  a 
gigantic  magnitude,  fometimes  exceeding  five  feet  in 
breadth  and  a hundred  in  length  ; often  apparently  deftitute 
of  joints  altogether.  2.  With  refpedt  to  fituation : the 
pillars  of  the  Giants  Caufeway  ftand  on  the  level  of  the 
beach,  from  whence  they  may  be  traced,  through  all  degrees 
of  elevation,  to  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  at  the  old  fort  of  Dunmull,  and  on  the 
•top  of  Croaghmore,  fix  hundred  feet  at  leaft  above  the  level 
of  the  fea.  3.  With  refpeft  to  difpofition  and  arrange- 
ment : at  the  caufeway,  and  in  moft  other  places,  they 
ftand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ; in  fome  of  the  capes, 
and  particularly  near  Ufhet  harbour  in  the  ifle  of  Raghery, 
they  lie  in  an  oblique  pofition  ; at  Doon-point,  in  the  fame 
ifland,  and  along  the  Ballintoy  fliore,  they  form  a variety  of 
regular  curves.  4.  With  regard  to  colour  and  grain  : 
the  Giants  Caufeway  bafalt  is  blackilh,  clofe,  and  uni- 
form ; its  varieties  of  colour  are  blue,  reddifti,  grey  ; and 
of  grain,  all  that  can  be  fuppofed  from  extreme  finenel's  to 
the  coarfe  granulated  appearance  of  a ftone,  which  refembles 
imperfeft  granite  abounding  in  cryftals  of  ftiorl,  chiefly 
black,  though  fometimes  of  various  colours.  5.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  texture  : though  the  Giants  Caufeway  bafalt  be 
in  general  compact  and  homogeneous,  yet  the  upper  joint 
of  each  pillar,  where  it  can  with  certainty  be  ascertained, 
is  always  rudely  formed  and  cellular.  The  grofs  pillars  alfo, 
in  the  capes  and  mountains  frequently  abound  in  thefe  air- 
holes through  all  their  parts,  which  fometimes  contain  fine 
clay  and  other  apparently  foreign  bodies  : and  the  irregular 
bafalt  beginning  where  the  pillars  ceafe,  or  lying  over 
them,  is,  in  general,  extremely  honey-combed,  containing 
in  its  cells  cryftals  of  zeolite,  little  morlels  of  fine  brown 
clay,  fometimes  very  pure  fteatite,  and  in  a few  inftances 
bits  of  agate. 

The  inland  pillars,  upon  the  whole,  differ  from  thofe 
which  run  into  the  fea,  and  are  called  the  caufeway,  only  in 
the  following  particulars ; fome  of  the  inland  pillars  are 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  caufeway,  being  two  feet 
and  a half  in  diameter,  and  among  thefe  there  are  only 
found  fuch  as  have  three,  four,  five,  and  fix  fides,  none  of 
them  having  yet  been  found  to  have  feven  or  eight,  fides,  as 


many  of  thofe  of  the  caufeway'  itfelf  have.  And,  finally 
thefe  inland  pillars,  though  compofed  of  as  many  joints 
as  thofe  of  the  caufeway,  yet  have  not  that  curious  arti- 
culation of  the  ball  and  focket,  but  are  only  joined  by. 
the  laying  one  frnooth  furface  on  another  ; fo  that  a joint 
of  a iingle  column  may  be  flipped  off  from  the  reft,  by 
a confiderable  force  prelung  again'!:  it.  There  is  lome- 
thing  like  this  obfervabfe  alfo  in  fome  of  the  columns  of 
the  caufeway  itfelf ; for  among  the  numbers  which  are 
jointed  by  the  ball  and  focket,  there  are  fome  which  only 
adhere  by  being  applied  furface  to  furface.  This  is  found 
only  in  a few  of  the  columns,  however,  and  they  always 
ftand  within  the  cl  Lifters,  and  are  compofed  of  lefs  than 
feven  Tides.  In  thefe  alfo  the  joint  is  not  made  by  the 
application  of  two  horizontal  planes,  but  by  fucb  as  flant, 
fo  that  it  looks  very  like  the  breaking  of  an  entrochus  or 
afteria. 

The  joints,  as  we  fee  the  pillars  above  the  furface,  are 
ufually  as  many  in  number  as  the  pillar  is  feet  high  ; but 
they  are  not  regularly  each  of  a.  foot  long,  for  they  are 
(horteft  at  the  upper  part  of  the  columns,  and  run  gradually 
longer  and  longer  as  they  approach  the  bale.  This  is  ob- 
ferved both  in  the  inland  columns,  and  in  thofe  of  the  caufe- 
way ; but  though  the  length  of  the  joints  differs,  their 
convexities  and  hollows  are  much  the  fame  in  all  parts  of  the 
column. 

There  are  other  bafaltic  columns,  fimilar  to  thofe  above 
deferibed,  in  our  own  ifland  ; particularly  at  Staffa,  one  of 
the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland  ; in  the  mountain  of  Caderi- 
dris,  near  Dolgeliy,  in  Merionethfnire ; where  they  proba- 
bly form  a group  as  in  other  places.  Mr.  Strange  has  given 
an  account  of  two  groups  of  prifmatic  bafaltine  columns, 
which  he  difcovered  in  the  Venetian  ftate  in  Italy  ; one  in 
Monte  Roffo,  about  feven  miles  nearly  fouth  from  Padua, 
and  the  other  in  Monte  del  Diavolo,  near  San  Giovanni 
Ularime,  about  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Vicenza.  The  form 
of  the  latter  is  nearly  circular,  refembling  that  of  the  Giants-* 
Caufeway  ; that  of  the  former  approaching  more  to  an  ob- 
long or  oval  figure  : the  columns  of  San  Giovanni  are  much 
about  the  fame  fize,  and  meafure  about  a foot  in  diameter ; 
thofe  of  Monte  Roffo  are  very  unequal,  fome  being  a foot, 
while  others  fcarcely  exceed  three  inches  in  diameter : thofe 
of  both  thefe  Venetian  groups  manifeft  all  the  varieties  of 
prifmatic  forms  obfervable  in  the  Giants’  Caufeway,  and 
other  fuch  groups  ; but  they  are  commonly  of  five,  fix,  or 
.feven  fides,  and  the  hexagonal  form  feems  moftly  to  prevail. 
The  texture  of  the  former  fort  is  folid  and  uniform  ; the  fur- 
face frnooth,  and  the  internal  parts  of  a dark  iron-grey- 
colour  ; thofe  of'  Monte  Roffo  have  a rough  and  knotty 
furface  ; and,  when  broken,  manifeft  a variegated  colour, 
and  unequal  texture  of  parts  ; refembling  an  inferior  fort  of 
granite,  of  which  the  mountain  is  formed,  and  which  ferves 
as  a bafe  for  this  range  of  columns.  Other  groups  of  arti- 
culated bafaltine  columns  have  alfo  been  obferved  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Velay  and  Auvergne  in  France  ; particularly  by 
M.  De  Varennes,  at  Biaud  near  Langeac,  and  by  M.  Def- 
marets,  near  le  Mont  d’Or  ; and  M.  Sage  mentions  another 
near  St.  Alcon,  in  the  fame  province.  Kircher  has  long 
ago  deferibed  a group  of  the  fame  columns  near  Viterbo  in 
Italy.  Mundus  Subterran.  lib.  viii.  § i.  cap.  9,  &c.  And 
Mr.  Strange  mentions  another  at  Caftel  Nuovo,  in  the  Euga- 
nean  hills,  about  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  that  of  Monte 
Roffo. 

For  the  various  controverfies  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
thefe  bafaltic  columns,  and  of  the  fletz-trap-rocks  in  general, 
fee  Trap. 

Giants’  Head , in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  call  coaft 
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of  tlie  ifland  of  St.  Chriitoplier,  a little  to  the  call  of  Ragged 
Point. 

GIAR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan  ; 
70  miles  E.  of  Schiras. 

Giar,  Al.  See  Dsjar. 

Giar  Alnahar,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Avicenna,  Se- 
rapion,  and  the  reft  of  the  Arabian  writers,  to  the  potamo- 
geiton  of  thofe  times.  This  is  tranflated  by  fome  the  water- 
mill, but  that  is  founded  on  an  error : it  is  certain  that  the 
plant  thus  called  by  the  Arabians  was  very  different  from 
the  potamogeiton  of  our  times.  Avicenna  tells  us,  it  had 
flowers  refembling  thofe  of  the  water-lily  ; and  it  feems 
either  to  have  been  the  fagitta  aquatica  or  water  arrow-head, 
or  elfe  the  butomus,  or  fome  of  the  fmaller  fpecies  of 
nymphsea. 

GIARAF,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of 
Tripoli.  N.  lat.  340.  E.  long.  ti^. 

GIARDINI,  Felice,  in  Biography,  in  marry  refpedls 
the  greateft  performer  on  the  violin  during  the  laft  century. 
He  was  a native  of  Piedmont ; and  when  a boy  was  a choi- 
rifter  in  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  under  Paladini,  of  whom  he 
learned  finging,  the  harplichord,  and  compofition ; but 
having  previouily  manifefted  a difpofition  and  partiality  for 
the  violin,  his  father  recalled  him  to  Turin,  in  order  to 
receive  inftru&ions  on  that  inftrument  of  the  famous  Somis. 
But  though  his  preference  of  the  violin,  upon  which  he  foon 
became  the  greateft  performer  in  Europe,  feems  a lucky 
circumftance,  yet  he  had  talents  which  would  have  made 
him  a fuperior  harpfichord  player,  had  he  continued  to 
pratlife  that  inftrument ; but  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  was 
perfedlly  cured  of  that  vanity  at  Paris,  by  the  performance 
of  Madame  de  S.  Maur,  a fcholar  of  Rameau,  who  played 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  not  only  made  him  alhamed  of  his  own 
performance,  but  determined  him  never  to  touch  the  inftru- 
ment  again  in  ferious  practice.  He  went  to  Rome  early  in 
his  life,  and  afterwards  to  Naples,  where,  having  obtained  a 
place  among  ripienos  in  the  opera  orcheftra,  he  ufed  to 
flourilh  and  change  paffages  much  more  frequently  than  he 
ought  to  have  done.  “ However,”  fays  Giardini,  of  whom 
we  had  this  account,  “ I acquired  great  reputation  among 
Ihe  ignorant  for  my  impertinence  ; yet  one  night,  during  the 
opera,  Jomelli,  who  had  compofed  it,  came  into  the 
orcheftra,  and  feating  himfelf  clofe  by  me,  I determined  to 
give  the  maeftro  di  cappella  a touch  of  my  tafte  and  execu- 
tion ; and  in  the  fymphonyof  the  next  fong,  which  was  in  a 
pathetic  llylc,  I gave  loofe  to  my  fingers  and  fancy  ; for 
which  I was  rewarded  by  the  compofer  with  a — violent  flap 
in  the  face  ; which,”  adds  Giardini,  “ was  the  bell  leffon  I 
"«ver  received  from  a great  mailer  in  my  life.”  Jomelli,  after 
this,  was  however  very  kind,  in  a different  way,  to  this 
young  and  wonderful  mufician. 

Giardini  came  to  England  in  the  fpring  of  1750.  His 
•£rlt  public  performance  in  London,  at  winch  we  were 
prefent,  was  at  a benefit  concert  for  old  Cuzzoni,  who  fulig 
in  it  with  a thin  cracked  voice,  which  almoll  frightened  opt 
of  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-market  the  ions  of  thofe 
who  had  perhaps  heard  her  at  the  great  theatre  in  the  fame 
ilreet,  with  extacy.  But  when  Giardini  played  a folo  and 
concerto,  though  there  was  very  little  company,  theapplaufe 
was  fo  loud,  long,  and  furious,  as  nothing  but  that  bellowed 
on  Garrick  had  ever  equalled.  We  had  met  him  the  night 
before  at  a private  concert,  with  Guadagni  and  Frafi,  at  the 
houfe  of  Napthali  Franks,  efq.  who  was  himfelf  one  of  the 
be  ft  dilettanti  performers  on  the  violin  at  that  time  ; and  we 
were  all  equally  furprifed  and  delighted  with  the  various 
powers  of  Giardini  at  fo  early  a period  of  his  life  ; when, 
fcefidts  folos  of  ,his  own  compofition  of  the  mo  ft  brilliant 
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kind,  he  played  feveral  of  Tartini's,  in  manufeript,  at  fight, 
and  at  five  or  fix  feet  diftance  from  the  notes,  as  well  as  if 
he  had  never  pradlifed  any  thing  elfe.  His  tone ; bow  j 
execution  ; graceful  carriage  of  himfelf  and  his  inftrument  ■ 
performing  a MS.  piece  of  a young  compofer  in  the  room, 
he  declared  that  Giardini  had  fo  improved  it  as  to  make  it 
better  than  he  intended,  or  had  imagined  it  to  be  in  the 
warm  moments  of  conception  ; and  lattly,  playing  variations 
extempore,  during  half  an  hour,  upon  a new  but  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  birth-day  minuet,  which  accidentally  lay 
on  the  harpfichord — all  this  threw  into  the  utmoft  aftonilh- 
ment  the  whole  company,  who  had  never  been  accuftomed 
to  hear  better  performers  than  Felling,  Brown,  and  Collet  1 
Of  his  academy,  fcholars,  manner  of  leading  at  the  opera 
and  oratorio,  performance  in  private  concerts,  compofitions 
vocal  and  inftrumental,  we  lhall  fay  nothing  here,  left  our 
praife  Ihould  be  too  much  for  others,  and  too  little  for 
ourfelves. 

He  foon  got  poffefiion  of  all  the  polls  of  honour  in  this 
country.  He  was  engaged  and  eareffed  at  moll  of  the 
private  concerts  of  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and 
foreign  minilters  ; at  the  Caftle  and  King’s-Arms  concert  in 
the  city;  and  in  1754,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
opera  band  ; in  which  he  introduced  a new  difeipline,  and  a 
new  llyle  of  playing,  much  fuperior  in  itfelf,  and  more  con- 
genial with  the  poetry  and  mulic  of  Italy,  than  the  languid 
manner  of  his  predeceffor  Felling  ; who,  except  one  or  two 
feafons,  when  Veracini  was  at  the  head  of  the  orcheftra,  had 
led  the  opera  band  from  the  time  that  Caftrucci  was  dif- 
miffed,  till  the  arrival  of  Mingotti. 

In  1756,  on  the  failure  and  flight  of  the  Imprefario  or 
undertaker  of  the  opera,  Vanefehi,  the  Mingotti,  and 
Giardini  joined  their  interefts,  and  acquired  for  a while  the 
fovereignty  of  the  opera  kingdom,  by  which  gratification  of 
their  ambition,  thefe  two  great  performers  were  foon  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  as  others  had  been  before  them. 

But  though  great  applaufe  was  acquired,  and  appearances 
were  favourable,  yet  the  profits  to  the  managers  were  fo 
far  from  folid,  that  they  found  themfelves  involved  at  the 
end  of  the  feafon  in  fuch  difficulties,  that  they  were  glad  to 
refign  their  Ihort-lived  honours,  and  Ihrink  into  a private 
llation. 

Giardini,  while  in  the  opera  management,  befides  arrang- 
ing pafticcios,  fet  feveral  entire  dramas  ; but  though  he  had 
fo  great  a hand  on  his  inftrument,  fo  much  fancy  in  his 
cadences  and  folos,  yet  he  had  not  fufficient  force  or  variety 
to  fupply  a whole  evening’s  entertainment  at  the  Lyric 
theatre.  Yet  after  he  had  refigned  his  throne  in  the 
orcheftra,  he  frequently  threw  in  a iingle  air  or  rondeau  into 
the  operas  of  other  mailers,  which  was  more  applauded  than 
all  the  reft  of  the  drama ; of  this  kind  were  the  favourite 
airs  of  “ Voi  amanti,”  and  “ Ah  non  fo  perche  tu.  fei,  &c.’’ 

In  1762,  on  Mattei  quitting  the  management  of  the  opera, 
in  fpite  of  former  mifearriages,  Giardini  and  Mingotti 
again  refumed  the  reins  of  opera  government.  But  after 
ftruggling  two  years  again  ft  the  ftream,  during  the  decline  of 
Mingotti ’s  favour,  and  after  an  inaufpicious  feafon,  at  the 
end  of  1763,  Giardini  and  his  partner  again  abdicated  their 
thrones.  From  this  period,  Giardini,  always  hovering  ever 
his  former  Lyric  kingdom,  without  the  power  of  invading 
it,  or  bringing  about  a reiteration,  was  forced  to  content 
himfelf  with  teaching  ladies  of  rank  and  fafhion  to  fing,  and 
the  produce  of  a great  annual  benefit.  He  -continued  here, 
unrivalled,  as  a leader,  a folo  player,  and  a compofer  for  his 
inftrument,  Hill  augmenting  the  importance  of  his  inftrument 
and  our  national  partiality  for  the  tafte  of  his  country,  till 
the  admirable  productions  and  great  performers  of  Germany 
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began  to  form  a Teutonic  intereft  and  Germanic  body  here* 
which,  before  Giardini’s  departure  from  London,  became 
yery  formidable  rivals  to  him  and  his  Roman  legion. 

At  the  end  of  1784,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  refided  a con- 
fiderable  time  at  Naples,  with  fir  William  Hamilton,  one  o-f 
his  firft  fcholars  on  the  violin  after  his  arrival  in  England. 

Remaining  on  the  continent  till  the  fummer  of  1789, 
Giardini  returned  to  this  country,  bringing  with  him  a 
female  pupil  and  her  whole  family,  attempting  a burletta 
opera  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  while  the  great 
opera-houfe,  which  had  been  burned  down,  was  rebuilding  ; 
but  liis  prima  donna  not  being  approved,  their  fpeculation 
failed,  and  he  had  her  and  her  whole  family  on  his  hands. 
During  his  abfence  the  public-  had  learned  to  do  without 
him,  and  reconciled  themfelves  to  his  lofs  ; his  health,  hand 
and  eyes  were  impaired  ; he  was  dropfical,  his  legs  were  of 
an  enormous  fize,  and  little  of  his  former  fuperiority  on  his 
inllrument  remained,  but  his  fine  tone.  He  compofed 
quartets  that  pleafed  very  much,  but  in  which  he  never 
played  any  other  part  in  public  than  the  tenor.  The  ftyle 
of  mufic  was  changed  j he  printed  many  of  his  old  compofi- 
tions  which  ufed  to  pleafe  ; but  now  could  gain  neither 
purchafers-nor  hearers,  fo  that  about  the  year  1793,  he 
went  to  Peterfburg  with  his  burletta  troop  ; which  feems  to 
have  pleafed  as  little  there  and  at  Mofcow,  as  in  London  ; 
and  he  is  faid  to  have  died  in  this  lafl  city  in  great  wretched- 
refs  and  poverty ! 

But  before  we  try  to  account  for  this  melancholy  termina- 
tion of  fo  brilliant  a career,  let  us  endeavour  to  do  juftice 
to  his  profeffional  abilities. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  artift  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
the  head  of  his  profeffion  during  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
but  no  one  can  be  expeCted  to  afpire  at  fuperiority  over  all 
mankind,  pall,  prefent,  and  to  come.  Homer,  our  own 
Shakefpeare,  and  Milton,  have,  perhaps,  fucceeded  in  that 
wifh,  if  ever  they  formed  it,  and  Dryden  and  Pope  have 
gained  two  out  of  three  of  thefe  eras.  If  Giardini  has  been 
furpaffed  by  a few  in  talle,  exprefiion,  and  execution,  his 
tone  and  graceful  manner  of  playing  are  flill  unrivalled,  nor 
does  any  one,  of  all  the  admirable  and  great  performers  on 
the  violin,  furpafs  all  others  fo  much  at  prefent,  as  Giardini 
did,  when  at  his  belt,  all  the  violinifts  in  Europe. 

That  a man  with  fuch  talents  and  intellects  as  art  and 
nature  fcarcely  ever  allowed  to  the  fame  individual,  who  might 
have  realized  40  or  50,000/.,  fhould,  by  extravagance,  ca- 
price, and  a total  want  of  benevolence  and  reClitude  of 
heart,  die  a beggar,  unfriended  and  unpitied,  is  fcarcely 
credible  \ It  is  painful  to  probe  the  private  charaCter  of 
fuch  a man  ; yet  it  fhould  not  be  concealed.  Truth  and 
morality  require  it  to  be  recorded.  The  kings  of  Egypt 
ufed  to  be  tried  after  their  deceafe. 

And  if  young  muficians  of  great  talents,  who  are  prone 
to  deviate  from  propriety  of  conduct,  fhould  chance  to  read 
this  article,  it  may  ferve  as  a beacon,  and  remind  them  of 
the  poflibility  of  furviving  favour  and  talents,  however 
great,  and  terminating  their  exiftence  in  mifery  and  mortifi- 
cadon. 

A refpeCtable  profeffor,  who,  from  Giardini’s  firft  arrival 
in  England,  was  conflantly  attached  to  him,  and  a fincere 
admirer  of  his  talents,  his  wit,  and  even  the  ingenuity  of  his 
fpleen  and  fpite  ; before  he  quitted  this  country  in  1784,  de- 
lineated his  character  in  the  following  manner,  a copy  of 
which  came  lately  to  our  hands,  accidentally. 

Sketch  of  the  private  character  of  a great  muficlan. — “ There 
exifls  a man  who  would  rather  gain  half  a crown  by  fuperior 
fubtilty  and  cunning,  than  a guinea  by  ufual  and  fair  means  ; 
-who  is  of  fo  difficult  a commerce,  that  the  utmofl  circum- 


fpectiou,  attention,  and  complaifance,  can  only  prevent  an 
open  rupture,  but  never  put  him  off  his  guard,  or  warm 
his  heart  with  the  fainted  glow  of  friendfhip  ; fo  capricious 
and  fplenetic,  that  he  has  had  difagreements  and  quarrels 
with  all  the  firft  perfonages,  as  well  as  profeffors  of  the  fame 
art,  in  the  nation,  with  whom  he  has  had  any  intercourfe  \ 
yet  fuch  are  his  talents,  and  entertaining  qualities,  that,  in 
a thort  time,  all  elfe  is  forgotten,  and  thofe  whom  he  had 
offended,  are  as  ready  to  court  his  a:qunintance  as  ever  ; 
though  his  rank  in  his  profeffion  and  great  abilities  fhould  fet 
him  above  the  envy  and  petulance  of  indigent  inferiority  i 
yet  the  fucccfs  of  any  one  of  his  acquaintance  is  as  torturing 
and  intolerable  to  his  mind,  as  the  gout  or  {lone  could  be  to 
his  body.  He  can  bear  no  muilcian  who  does  not  foleiy  de- 
pend on  his  favour,  whom  he  can  lift  up  and  put  down  with 
a coup  ds  baguette,  bring  into  light,  or  extinguifh,  at  pleafure. 
He  feems,  himfelf,  to  deipife  all  favour  from  fuperiors  or 
even  equals,  yet  he  is  conflantly  at  war  with  favourites  of 
every  kind,  public  and  private.  His  difpoiition  is  fo  truly 
diabolical,  that,  preferring  the  evil  principle  of  the  Mani- 
cheans  to  the  good  of  the  Chriflians,  if  it  is  a matter  of  in- 
difference to  his  intereil,  whether  he  fhall  ferve  or  injure  an 
individual,  he  would  always  chufe  the  latter.  He  has  con- 
ftantly  trifled  with  fortune  as  well  as  favour,  and  having,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  acquired  great  funis,  is  indigent,  and 
though  fo  much  courted,  has  not  one  friend  ; with  the 
brightefl  intellects,  and  the  clearell  head  for  bufinefs,  his 
temper  renders  it  fo  impbffible  for  any  enterprize  to  thrive 
under  his  direCtion,  that  the  mofl  favourable  and  aufpicious 
beginnings  conflantly  ended  in  enmity  and  misfortune.  He 
is  as  inveterate  and  powerful  an  enemy  to  the  opera,  oratorio, 
pantheon,  and  public  and  private  concerts,  when  they  are 
not  under  his  direction,  as  an  ex-minifter  ufually  is  to  the 
government  ; and  yet,  notwithflanding  the  attractions  of  hia 
performances,  abilities  as  a compofer-,  and  experience  as  a. 
manager,  fo  much  are  his  tricks  and  tyranny  held  iu  ab- 
horrence by  patentees  and  proprietors,  that  they  would  fhut 
thei»-  (hops,  rather  than  open  them  by  his  affiitance.  His 
intereft  is  now  as  totally  annihilated  in  the  nation,  as  that  of 
the  Stuart  family,  who,  whatever  convulfions  or  revolutions 
were  to  happen  in  the  ilate,  would  never  be  called  inter 
power.” 

GI A RECAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Grand  Bucha- 
ria  ; 45  miles  N.  of  Vefhgerd. 

GI  ARGA,  a town  of  tiic  ifland  of  Corfica  ; nine  miles 
E.  of  Calvi. 

GIARITCHAS,  a group  of  fmall  itlands,  among  the 
Moluccas.  N.  lat.  o 3'.  E.  long.  127  18'. 

GIARMAL,  a town  of  Hungary;  20  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Levens. 

GIAROLA,  in  Ornithology.  See  Alauda  italics. 

GIAROLO,  a name  by  which  a fmall  bird  of  the  fnipc 
kind,  remarkable  for  its  white  tail,  is  known  in  the  markets 
of  Italy,  Aldrovandus  has  called  it  the  cinclus  tertius.  Sec 
T K I N G A othropus. 

GIARUD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Rauand. 

GIARURA,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Candahar  ; 
25  miles  S.W.  of  Candahar. 

GIASAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeflan  ; 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Kin. 

GIAT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy-de-Dome  ; 27  miles  W.  of  Clermont. 

GIAVENNA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Po,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  near  the 
Sangou  ; furrounded  with  an  ancient  wall  having  four  gates, 
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and  diftinguifhed  by  its  agreeable  fituation  and  falubrious 
air ; 15  miles  W.  of  Turin. 

GIAUF,  Al,  a diftritri  of  Egypt,  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  Delta. 

GIAVI,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia ; 21  miles 
E.'S.E.  of  Algeri. 

GIAUKIRI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
anciently  “ Sigeum,”  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks. 

G1AZA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe;  14  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Verona. 

GIB,  in  Agriculture , a fort  of  flick  with  a hook  at  the 
end,  which  is  fometimes  ufeful  in  making  and  repairing 
hedges,  and  for  various  other  purpofes. 

Gib,  in  Mechanics.  See  Crane. 

Gibs,  or  Takings,  in  Mining,  are  pieces  of  wood  from 
two  to  four  or  more  feet  long,  with  a bird’s-mouth  or  notch 
cut  in  each  end,  that  are  placed  as  ftruts  between  the  four 
upright  poles,  at  the  corners  of  fquare  or  rectangular  fliafts, 
which  are  fupported  with  wood,  indead  of  being  ginged  or 
bricked. 

GIBAU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Olmutz  ; eight  miles  N.E.  of  Olmutz. 

GIBBAWAYS,  an  Indian  tribe  refiding  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada, on  the  E.  fide  of  Detroit  river,  oppolite  to  fort  Gib- 
raltar. 

GIBBEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  ; 32  miles 
N.E.  of  Piltyn. 

GIBBET  HON,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  of  Dan, 
allotted  to  the  Levites  (Jofh.  xxi.  23.)  ; probably  the 
fame  as  Gabbata ; 1 2 miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  Here 
they  (hewed  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Habbakuk. 

GIBBON,  Edward,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Put- 
ney in  1737.  His  father  was  a gentleman  of  fortune,  and 
fome  years  member  of  parliament.  The  fubjedt  of  this 
article  was  a very  delicate  and  fickly  child,  infomuch  that 
his  parents  had  but  little  hope  of  rearing  him.  From  nine 
years  of  age  to  twelve,  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Woodefon  at  Kingdon-upon-Thames.  Here  he  acquired 
the  elements  of  claffical  learning,  and  he  mentions  his  twelfth 
year  as  particularly  “ propitious  to  the  growth  of  his  intel- 
lectual dature,”  becaufe  at  this  period  he  read  a variety  of 
Englifh  books  of  poetry,  romance,  hidory  and  travels. 
“ He  then  went  to  Wedminder  fchool,  but  his  ill  date  of 
health  prevented  him  from  making  a regular  progrefs  in  the 
ftudies  of  the  place.  For  feveral  years  he  was  chiefly  the 
objeCt  of  medical  care,  till  at  length,  and,  as  it  were,  very 
fuddenly,  his  conditution  acquired  firmnefs,  and  his  father 
immediately  fent  him,  as  gentleman-commoner,  to  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford.  He  was  probably  ill  prepared  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  an  univerfity  education,  and  he  digmatifes 
the  fourteen  months  that  he  fpent  there  as  the  mod  idle  and 
unprofitable  of  his  whole  life.  To  a total  negleft  of  reli- 
gious indru&ion  he  has  attributed  a very  remarkable  inci- 
dent which  took  place  at  this  time.  He  had  from  an  early 
age  been  addifted  to  deputation  on  topics  of  divinity.  His 
leifure  from  other  purfuits  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  controverfies  between  the  Papids  and  Protedants. 
His  mind  was  overfet  by  the  arguments  of  the  former,  and 
in  1753  he  had  an  interview  with  a popifh  pried  in  London, 
when  he  folemnly  abjured  the  errors  of  Protedantifm.  He 
immediately  wrote  an  elaborate  letter  to  his  father,  in  which 
he  avowed  the  change  in  his  fentiments,  and  judified  the 
meafure  which  he  had  taken.  With  all  the  zeal  of  a new 
convert  he  has  fince  declared,  <£  I am  proud  of  an  honed  fa- 
crifice  of  intered  to  confcience : I can  never  blufh  if  my 
tender  mind  was  entangled  in  the  fophidry  that  feduced  the 
petite  and  manly  underdandings  of  Chilling-worth  and 
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Beyle.”  He  was  fent  by  his  father  to  Laufanne,  and  placed 
with  a Calvinid  minider,  by  whofe  judicious  efforts,  aided  by 
his  own  found  reafon  and  mature  reflections,  his  faith  in  the 
Romiffi  articles  gradually  gave  way,  and  on  Chridmas  day 
1754,  Jie  received  the  facrament  in  the  Protedant  church. 
During  the  time  he  fpent  at  Laufanne,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  knowledge  in  the  languages,  and  in  the  art  of  logic, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  fo  confpicuous  a figure  in  the  li- 
terary world.  To  the  “ Hiflory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,’’  we  have  had  occafion  frequently  to 
recur  for  an  elucidation  of  fadts,  we  may  therefore  be 
allowed  to  fpeak  fomewhat  at  large  of  the  author  of 
that  work.  His  ruling  paffion,  that  of  reading,  com- 
pletely developed  itfelf  in  Switzerland,  and  he  wanted  no 
excitements  to  indudry,  from  a tutor.  Belles  lettres,  and 
the  hidory  of  man,  and  the  human  mind,  were  his  favourite 
obieCts  of  dudy  ; for  the  mathematics  he  had  no  inclination, 
and  what  he  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not  purfue,  he  was 
ready  to  condemn,  and  congratulated  himfelf  that  he  efcaped 
from  them  “ before  his  mind  was  hardened  by  the  habit  of 
rigid  demondration,  fo  dedructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of 
moral  evidence.”  That  this  view  of  the  effeCt  of  mathema- 
tical dudies  was  unjud,  might  be  proved  from  a variety  of 
indances  in  which  the  abled  mathematicians  have  been  equally 
celebrated  for  their  fine  tade  and  excellent  judgment  in  other 
branches  of  literature.  In  the  year  1758  he  returned  from 
Laufanne  to  London,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  his 
father,  and  he  found  in  a mother-in-law,  a new  relative, 
who  in  time  conciliated  his  good  will  and  confidence.  He 
now  began  laying  the  foundation  of  a copious  library, 
and  foon  fet  about  preparations  for  appearing  before  the 
public  as  an  author.  In  1761,  he  printed  his  “ Effai  fur 
l- Etude  de  la  Litterature,”  in  one  volume  12 mo.  It  was  a 
very  refpeftable  juvenile  performance,  and  was  highly  praifed 
in  the  foreign  journals.  At  home  it  obtained  bjit  a fmall 
(hare  of  public  notice.  While  he  was  compofing  this  work, 
at  lead  before  it  was  publifhed,  he  was  engaged  in  the  mili- 
tary profefiion,  which  was  but  ill  calculated  for  a perfon  of 
his  turn.  The  peace,  in  1763,  fet  him  free  from  a commif- 
fion  which  he  had  held  in  the  militia,  and  he  immediately 
paid  a vifit  to  Paris,  and  having  fpent  fome  months  in  that 
capital,  he  went  to  Laufanne,  where  he  paffed  a year  in  cul- 
tivating fociety,  and  in  colledling  materials  for  a profitable 
journey  into  Italy.  This  he  undertook  in  17 65,  and  it  was, 
as  he  fat  mufing  amidd  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  while  the 
friars  were  finging  vefpers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the 
idea  of  writing  his  great  work,  viz.  “ The  Hidory  of  tli£ 
Decline  and  Fall  of  this  City,’’  ruflied  into  his  mind.  He  had, 
previoufly  to  this,  proceeded  fome  way  in  another  intered- 
ing  defign,  and  compofed,  in  the  French  language,  the  fird 
book  of  a Hidory  of  the  Swifs  liberty;  but  this,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  dyle,  was  condemned  by  a literary  fociety 
of  foreigners  in  London,  to  whom  it  was  read,  and  he  com- 
mitted  it  to  the  flames.  In  1767,  he  afiided  in  compiling  a 
critical  work,  entitled  “ Memories  Litteraires  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,”  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  but  trifling.  In  1770 
he  publiihed,  in  his  native  tongue,  a pamphlet,  entitled 
Critical  Obfervations  on  the  fixth  book  of  the  vEneid,’’ 
which  was  intended  as  a refutation  of  Dr.  Warburton’s 
hypothefis  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  defeent  of  ./Eneas; 
and  in  the  fame  year,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  an  edate  confiderably  involved,  and  from  the  per- 
plexities of  which  he  fcarcely  ever  extricated  himfelf.  His 
circumdances  were,  however,  well  fuited  to  the  talk  he  had 
undertaken  as  an  author : for  he  thought  himfelf,  that  had 
he  been  either  much  poorer  or  much  richer,  he  (hould  never 
have  accomplilhed  it,  Leifure  and  .books  were  neceffary  on 
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the  one  hand;  o«i  the  other,  the  ftimulus  of  a handfome  in-  taking  place  in  France  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  arid  he 
creafe  of  property.  His  acquaintance  was  large,  but  he  either  was,  from  habit,  or  had  become  fo  from  the  occur - 
comppnfated  the  hours  devoted  to  them  by  early  rifing  and  renees  of  the  times,  a decided  enemy  to  every  fpecies  of  pub- 
clofe  application.  In  1774,  he  was,  through  the  intereft  of  lie  reform.  He  avowed  his  affent  to  Mr,  Burke’s  creed, 
Mr.  Eliot,  introduced  to  a feat  in  parliament,  which  he  which  he  had  vindicated  in  his  “ Reflections:”  “ I admire,” 
occupied  during  eight  years,  and  gave,  fays  he,  many  a fays  he,  “ his  eloquence,  I approve  his  politics,  I adore  hi» 
filent  vote  in  fupport  of  the  rights,  though  not,  perhaps,  chivalry,  and  I can  almoft  excufe  his  reverence  for  church 
the  interelt  of  the  mother  country.  Early  in  1776  the  firft  ellablilhments.”  Mr.  Gibbon  returned  to  England  in  1793* 
volume  of  his  “ Hillory’’  made  its  appearance;  its  fuccefs  but  after  a few  months  refidence  his  attention  was  forcibly 
was  very  great,  and  far  furpafled  the  mod;  fanguine-  expec-  called  to  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  which  had  fubiifted  in  a 
tations  of  the  author:  “The  firft  fmpreftion,”  fays  he,  fmall  degree  for  thirty  years,  and  which  now  terminated  his 
“ was exhaufted  in  a few  days;  a fecond  and  a third  edition  exiltence,  Jan.  16,  1794.  He  has  charadlerized  himfelf  ia 
were  fcarcely  adequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  bookfeller’s  the  following  words:  “ I am  endowed  with  a chearful  tern- 
property  was  twice  invaded  by  the  pirates  of  Dublin.’’  It  per,  a moderate  fenftbility,  and  a natural  difpofition  to  re- 
was  received  with  general  applaufe,  but  the  praifes  of  none  pofe  rather  than  activity ; fome  mifehievous  appetites  and 
were  fo  keenly  reliihed  by  Gibbon,  as  thofe  of  the  two  habits  have,  perhaps,  been  corrected  by  philofophy  or  time, 
-celebrated  hiftorians,  Hume  and  Robertfon,  who,  inftead  The  love  of  ftudy  fupplies  each  day,  each  hour,  with  a per- 
of  viewing  his  rifing  fame  with  jealouiy,  promoted  it  with  petual  fource  of  independent  and  rational  pleafure.’’  “ He 
liberal  commendation.  In  the  midft  of  his  triumph,  his  two  was,’’  fays  his  biographer,  “ eafy  in  fociety,  and  fond  of  it ; 
chapters,  concerning  the  growth  and  progrefs  of  Chrifti-  he  was  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  had,  in  an  eminent  de- 
anity,  raifed  a ftorm  againlt  him,  which,  as  he  had  not  gree,  the  manners  and  habits  of  a gentleman.  Early  indul- 
forefeen,  he  regarded  with  fome  alarm.  He  was  attacked  gence  and  habit  had  made  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of 


on  all  hides,  b’^t  as  he  profefled  to  have  written  only  as  a 
hiftorian,  he  declined  entering  the  lifts  as  a controverfialift. 
In  one  inftance  his  fidelity,  as  an  hiftorian,  was  attacked; 
here  he  felt  that  he  was  called  on  for  a “ Vindication,”  in 
which  it  was  admitted  that  he  fuccefsfully  repelled  the  prin- 
cipal charges,  and  returned  them  on  his  antagonift.  It  was 
fuggefted,  in  the  two  chapters  referred  to,  that  the  progrefs 
of  Chriftianity  was  peculiarly  favoured  by  fecondary  caufes, 
and  of  courfe  that  its  origin  was  not  divine : though  this 
theory  had  not  been  deftitute  of  advocates  among  iinoere 
believers  in  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  yet  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Gibbon  was  an  unbeliever,  and  he  wrote 
in  this  part  of  his  work  under  the  mafic  of  a friend.  His 
pretenfions  were  unveiled  by  many  excellent  writers,  who 
ranked  high  in  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  by  others  who 
were  not  in  the  church,  but  who  were  equally  alive  to  the 
fpread  of  fceptical  principles,  and  aeftive  in  oppofing  their 
propagation.  After  he  had  refumed  his  work,  he  was  Soli- 
cited by  minifters  to  write  an  anfwer  to  the  manifefto  of  the 
court  of  France,  on  its  declaration  of  hoftilities.  On  this 
occafion  he  publifhed  his  “ Memoire  Juftificatif it  was 
written  in  French,  and  much  admired  for  its  ftyle  and  its 
reafoning,  and  was  delivered,  as  a ftate  paper,  to  the  courts 
of  Europe'.  For  this  fervice  he  was  rewarded  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  of  the  JJords  of  Trade,  by  which  a hand- 
fame  addition  was  made  to  his  income,  and  little  to  his  en- 
gagements. In  1781  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  his 
Hillory  appeared,  which  fupported  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  acquired.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  lord 
North’s  miniftry,  the  board  of  Trade  was  abolifhed,  as 
occafioning  only  an  ufelefs  expence  to  the  ftate.  The  defal- 
cation in  Mr.  Gibbon’s  income  no  longer  permitted  him  to 
fupport  the  fame  ftyle  of  living  in  his  own  country,  and  he 
removed  his  refidence  to  Laufanne:  here,  in  an  elegant  re- 
treat, he  finiihed  his  Hiftory,  in  three  other  quarto  volumes, 
which  were  publifhed  in  1788.  It  was  with  real  regret 
that  he  difmiffed  an  occupation,  which  had  given  to  many 
years  of.  his  life  that  zeft  which  an  interefting  objett  of  pur- 
fuit  can  alone  impart.  He  came  to  England  to  fuperintend 
the  printing  of  his  work,  and  then  returned  to  Laufanne,  to 
fpend,  as  he  hoped,  the  remainder  of  his  days;  but  the 
ftorms  of  the  French  revolution,  which  menaced  the  quiet 
and  happy  regions  of  Switzerland,  gradually  lcofened  his 
attachment  to  Laufanne,  and  he  began  to  look  towmrds 
England  for  a refuge.  Tie  regarded  the  events  that  were 


cultured  life  eftential  to  his  comfort,  and  he  was  not  one 
who  could  have  been  content  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  men- 
tal fuperiority  in  an  humble  ftate.  His  great  work,  which 
wfill  long  be  a monument  to  his  fame,  ia  a performance  of 
vaft  and  accurate  refearch,  and  of  enlarged  and  philofophical 
thinking : it  abounds  in  fplendid  paffages,  and  its  ftyle  dif- 
plays  a thorough  maftery  of  the  whole  compafs  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  language,”  After  his  death  two  quarto  volumes  of  his 
mifcellaneous  works  were  publifhed  by  lord  Sheffield,  coni 
taining,  among  other  things,  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writ* 
ings,  compofed  by  himfelf  ; to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  more  particulars  relating  to  this  celebrated  man. 

GIBBONS,  Orlando,  without  exception,  thebeft  com- 
poler  for  the  church  duiing  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
and  though  not  bleft  with  longevity,  yet,  during  his 
fhort  life,  he  contributed  amply  to  the  mufic  of  the  church, 
which  he  enriched  with  numerous  com.pofitions,  that  are 
ftill  frefli  and  in  conftant  ufe  among  the  beft  productions  ■ 
within  its  pale. 

This  excellent  muftcian,  a native  of  Cambridge,  was  bro- 
ther of  Edwmrd  Gibbons,  bachelor  of  Mufic,  organift  of 
Briftol,  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  mafter  of 
Mathew  Lock  ; and  of  Ellis  Gibbons,  author  of  two  ma- 
drigals in  “ the  Triumphs  of  Ori  ma,”  who  is  ftiled  by 
Ant.  Wood,  “ the  admirable  organift  of  Salifbury.”  In 
1604,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Orlando  was  appointed 
organift  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  the  room  of  Arthur 
Cock.  In  1622,  he  was  honoured  r.t  Oxford  with  a doc- 
tor’s degree  in  mufic,  at  the  fame  time  as  his  friend  Dr. 
Heyther,  when  both  were  countenanced  and  favoured  with 
indulgencies  in  the  univerfity  in  confequence  of  letters  from, 
the  learned  Camden,  who  recommended  them  with  friendly 
zeal  to  its  notice.  According  to  Ant.  Wood,  the  acade* 
mical  exercife  in  fix  or  more  parts,  performed  at  this  time 
for  Heyther’s  degree,  w7as  compofed  by  Orlando  Gibbons, 

“ as  one  or  more  eminent  muficians  then  living  had  feveral 
times  told  him.”  So  that  grown-gentlcmen,  as  well  as  boys, 
through  idlenefs  or  ignorance,  are  fometimes  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  charity  of 
friends,  before  they  can  exhibit  an  exercife. 

A manufeript  copy  of  the  exercife  performed  for  Dr„ 
Heyther’s  degree,  is  faid  to  have  been  found,  ligned  with 
the  name  of  Orlando  Gibbons.  It  is  an  anthem  for  eight 
voices,  taken  from  the  forty-feventh  pfalm  ; and  appears  to 
be  the  very  fame  competition  as  the  anthem  of  Orlando 
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Gibbons,  to  tlie  words  “ O clap  your  bauds  together  all 
ye  people.”  Printed  in  Boyce’s  Cath.  Muf.  vol.  ii. 

p.  59. 

The  harmony  in  Gibbons’s  fervice  in  F,  printed  by  Dr. 
Boyce,  is  pure,  clear,  and  grateful ; and  the  melody  more 
accented  and  flowing  than  we  have  found  in  any  choral  muilc 
©f  equal  antiquity. 

The  two  parts  in  one,  of  the  Gloria  Patri , though  they 
may  be  the  caufe  of  fome  confufion  in  the  words,  difcover 
no  reftraint  or  ftiffnefs  in  the  melody,  which  continues  to 
move  with  the  fame  freedom,  as  if  no  canon  had  exilience. 
And  though  the  puriffs,  on  account  of  the  confufion  ariiing 
from  ail  the  parts  flinging  different  words  at  the  fame  time, 
pronounce  the  Jtyle,  in  which  his  full  anthems  are  compofed, 
to  be  vicious  ; yet  the  lovers  of  fugue,  ingenious  contri- 
vance, and  rich,  Ample,  and  pleafling  harmony,  mufl  regard 
them  as  admirable  productions,  alia  Palejlrina,  a llyle  in 
which  Tallis  and  Bird  acquired  fo  much  renown. 

Beflides  his  admirable  choral  compoiitions,  O.  Gibbons 
was  author  of  melodies  in  two  parts  to  the  hymns  and  fpi- 
ritual  fongs  of  the  church,  tranflated  by  George  Withers, 
and  of  feveral  other  works  which  are  mentioned  elfewhere. 
See  Fantasia  and  Pautiienia. 

Dr.  Tudway,  in  the  dedication  of  the  firlt  volume  of  his 
tnanufcript  “ Collection  of  the  moll  celebrated  Services 
and  Anthems  ufed  in  the  Church  of  England,”  addrefled 
to  Lord  Harley,  for  whom  it  was  made  ; after  a jull  and 
warm  eulogium  on  the  abilities  of  Tallis  and  Bird,  fays 
that  “ none  of  the  later  compofers  could  ever  make  appear 
fo  exalted  a faculty  in  compoiitions  for  the  church,  except 
that  molt  excellent  arfiit,  Orlando  Gibbons,  organiit 
and  fervant  to  king  Charles  I.  whofe  whole  fervice,  with 
feveral  anthems,  are  the  moll  perfect  pieces  of  church 
compoiitions  which  have  appeared  fince  the  time  of  Tallis 
nnd  Bird  ; the  air  fo  folemn,  the  fugues  and  other  em- 
bellilhments  fo  jull  and  naturally  taken,  as  mull  warm 
the  heart  of  any  one,  who  is  endued  with  a foul  fitted 
for  divine  raptures.”  To  this  encomium  every  candid 
judge  of  harmony  will  readily  fubfcribe  ; but  when  the 
do  cl  or  tells  us,  that  the  celebrated  fervice  in  F was  com- 
pofed by  Orlando  Gibbons  in  1635,  be  furnilhes  no  very 
favourable  proof  of  his  knowledge  in  chronology  ; as  it  is 
recorded  on  the  monument  eredted  to  his  memory  by  his 
widow,  that  he  died  ten  years  before  that  period.  For  in 
1625,  being  commanded,  ex  officio , to  attend  the  folemnky 
of  the  marriage  of  his  royal  mailer,  Charles  I.  with  the 
princefs  Henrietta  of  France,  at  Canterbury,  for  which 
occafion  lie  had  compofed  the  mufic,  he  was  feized  with 
the  fmall-pox,  and  dying  on  Whitfunday,  in  the  fame  year, 
was  buried  in  that  cathedral. 

Gibbons,  Dr.  Christopher,  was  the  fon  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  and  fcholar  of  his  uncle  Ellis  Gibbons,  organiit 
of  Briitol.  He  had  been  honoured  with  the  notice  of 
Charles  I.  and  was  of  his  chapel.  At  the  relloration,  be- 
fides  being  appointed  principal  organiit  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
private  organiit  to  his  majeity,  and  organiit  of  Weltmin- 
Iter  Abbey,  he  obtained  his  doctor’s  degree  in  mufic  at 
Oxford,  in  confequence  of  a letter  written  by  his  majeity 
Charles  II.  himfelf,  in  his  behalf,  which'  is  inferted  by 
Ant.  Wood  in  the  Haiti  Oxon,  vol.  ii.  Col.  158  ; who 
fays,  that  he  completed  his  degree  in  an  adt  celebrated  in 
St.  Mary’s  church,  July  11,  1664. 

The  compoiitions  of  this  mailer,  which  were  not  nu- 
merous, feem  never  to  have  enjoyed  a great  degree  of  fa- 
vour ; and  though  fome  of  them  are  preferred  in  the  Mu- 
feum  collection,  they  have  long  ceafed  to  be  performed  in 
«ur  cathedrals.  His  abilities  on  the  organ,  however,  mult 
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have  Been  confiderable,  to  entitle  him  to  the  nations’  he* 
filled,  at  a time  when  the  ftyle  of  playing  that  inftrument 
was  fo  much  more  complicated  and  elaborate  than  at  pre- 
fent.  Dr.  Blow,  who,  in  flinging  and  compofition,  was 
educated  by  Captain  Cook,  is  faid  to  have  been  a fcholar 
on  the  organ  of  Dr.  Chriltopher  Gibbons,  who  died  1676. 

Orlando  Gibbons  had  two  brothers,  Edward  and  Ellis, 
the  one  organiit  of  Briitol,  and  the  other  of  Salilbury. 
Edward  was  a Cambridge  bachelor  of  mufic,  and  incor- 
porated at  Oxford,  1592.  Befides  being  organiit  of  Brif- 
tol,  he  was  prie it -vicar,  fub-chanter,  and  mailer  of  the 
choirilters  in  that  cathedral.  He  was  fworn  a gentleman  of 
the  chapel,  March  21,  1604,  and  was  the  m^fter  of  Mat- 
thew Lock.  In  the  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  there  are  two 
madrigals,  the  one  in  five,  and  the  other  in  fix  parts,  com- 
pofed by  Ellis  Gibbons.  Wood  fiyles  him  the  admired 
organiit  of  Salilbury.  Of  Edward  Gibbons,  it  is  faid,  that 
in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  he  aflilied  king  Charles  I. 
with  the  fum  of  One  thoufand  pounds  ; for  which  inllance 
of  his  loyalty,  he  was  afterwards  very  feverely  treated  by 
tliofe  in  power,  who  deprived  him  of  a confiderable  eftate, 
and  thrult  him  and  three  grand  children  out  of  his  houfe, 
though  he  was  more  than  fourfeore  years  of  age. 

GIBBOSITY,  in  Surgery.  See  Spine,  Curvature  of. 

GIBBOUS,  in  AJlronomy , is  ufed  in  reference  to  the  en- 
lightened parts  of  the  moon,  while  Ihe  is  moving  from  full 
to  the  firlt  quarter,  and  Bom  the  lalt  quarter  to  full  again  ; 
for  all  that  time  the  dark  part  appears  horned,  or  fal- 
cated, and  the  light  one  bunched  out,  convex,  or  gib- 
bous. 

Gibbous  fffh,  gillofus  pifeis , in  Ichthyology,  a name  given 
by  Mr,  Ray  to  the  fifh  called  by  the  Dutch  hromrugh.  it 
is  a finooth  filh  without  feales,  its  belly  is  white,  its  fins 
and  tail  black.  It  grows  to  a confiderable  fize,  fometimes 
to  four  feet.  It  is  caught  all  over  the  Ealt  Indies,  near 
the  fea  fhores,  and  is  very  firm,  and  much  elteemed  at  table. 
It  has  its  name  from  the  remarkable  rifing  of  its  back, 
which  is  like  that  of  the  perch,  but  much  higher.  Ray’s 
Ichthyolog  Append,  p.  4. 

GIBBY,  in  Geography , a duller  of  fmall  iflands,  in  the 
Ealt  Indian  fea,  about  twelve  leagues  in  circumference, 
well  inhabited,  fituated  on  the  equator.  E.  long.  126°  5' 

GIBE',  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed  ) 
130  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Hajar. 

GIBEAH,  in  Scripture  Geographyr  a city  of  Benjamin, 
the  birth-place  of  Saul,  the  firlt  king  of  Ifrael.  ( Jolh.  xviii. 
24  Ezra  ii.  26.  Nchem.  vii.  30.)  Gibeah  was  about  two 
leagues  N.  from  Jerufalem.  In  Jerome’s  time  it  was  en- 
tirely dellroyed. 

GIBEL-EL-TOR,  a mountain  of  Palelline,  anciently 
called  Mount  Tabor , which  fee. 

GIBELET,  or  Gaeyle,  a fea-port  of  Syria,  anciently 
called  “ Gabala”  and  “ Gabulon,”  fituated  on  the  coalt  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jebilee  • 12 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Tripoli. 

GIBELIN,  a town  of  Palelline  ; eight  miles  E.  of 
Gaza. 

GIBELINS,  Gibellins,  Gibellings , or  Ghibelins , a fa- 
mous faction  in  Italy,  oppolite  to  another  called  the 
Guelphs. 

The  Guelphs  and  Gibclins  ravaged  and  laid  wafte  Italy 
for  a long  feries  of  years  t fo  that  the  hiitory  of  that  coun- 
try, for  the  fpace  of  three  centuries,  is  only  a detail  of  their 
mutual  violences  and  mortal  wars. 

The  Guelphs  ilrenuoufly  afferted  the  power  of  the  fee  of 
Rome,  as  the  Gibelins  did  the  emperor’s  right  of  fove- 
reignty. 
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We  have  hut  a very  obfcure  account  of  their  origin,  and 
the  reafon  of  their  names  : the  generality  of  authors  affirm, 
that  they  arofe  about  the  year  1240,  upon  the  emperor 
Frederic  the  lid’s  being  excommunicated  by  pope  Gregory 
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That  prince,  fay  they,  making  a tour  among  the  cities 
of  Italy,  gave  the  name  Gibelins  to  fuch  as  he  found  well 
affcfted  to  him ; and  that  of  Guelphs  to  thofe  who  adhered 
to  the  pope.  But  as  to  the  reafon  and  fignffication  of  thefe 
words,  there  is  a deep  filence  ; Gibelin  might  be  poffibly 
formed  of  gebieter , imperator ; whence  gebieterifch,  imperiofe . 
Of  gebieter,  the  Italians  might  make,  by  corruption,  Gibe- 
lin ; fo  that  Gibelins,  in  this  light,  ffiould  be  the  fame  with 
Imperiales,  or  fuch  as  followed  the  emperor’s  party. 

By  the  way,  fome  writers  maintain,  that  the  two  factions 
arofe  ten  years  before  ; though  hill  under  the  fame  pope  and 
emperor. 

Other  hidorians  relate,  that  Conrad  III.  marching  into 
Italy,  in  the  year  1139,  againit  the  Neapolitans,  Roger, 
count  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  order  to  defend  his  hates, 
called  to  his  affi (lance  Guelph  duke  of  Bavaria  ; and  that 
one  day,  when  the  two  armies  were  ready  to  join  in  battle, 
the  Bavarians  cried  out  in  High  Dutch,  hie,  Guelph  ! or,  as 
others  fay,  in  Flemiffi,  liter,  Guelph!  that  is,  here,  Guelph ! 
and  that  the  Imperialids  anfwered  on  their  fide,  with  the 
words  hie,  or  liter,  Gibelin  1 here,  Gibelin  1 calling  the  em- 
peror by  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  had  been  bred. 

Hornius  refers  the.  names  to  the  war  in  1140,  between 
Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  Con- 
rad III.  duke  of  Suabia  ; the  two  princes  preparing  to 
engage  near  the  town  of  Winfberg,  the  Bavarians  began  to 
cry  out  Guelph,  which  was  the  name  of  duke  Henry’s 
brother  ; and  the  partifans  of  the  emperor  Weibelingen, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  that  prince  was 
born  and  bred,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  whofe  fur- 
name  he  bore:  from  which  Weibelingen  the  Italians  at 
length  formed  Gibelin. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  Martin  Crufius  : “ Initium 
Gibelinae  (Wibelinse  a patria  Conradi  rcgis)  et  Welficae 
concertationis.’’  Conrad  being  of  Weibelingen,  that  word, 
fays  Crufius,  gave  rife  to  gibeUivgue,  and  that  to  gibelling , 
Gibelins,  Gibellini. 

Platina,  on  the  other  hand,  adores  us,  that  the  name 
Gibelins  arofe  from  that  of  a German  at  Pidoya  ; whofe 
brother,  named  Guelph,  gave  likewife  his  name  to  tlie 
oppoiite  faftion  ; the  two  brethren,  it  feems,  bearing  an  ir- 
reconcilable hatred.  Others  maintain,  that  the  emperor 
gave  the  appellation  Gibelins  to  thofe  of  his  party,  from 
the  German  word  gipffe  , fignifying  ridge,  or  top  ; becaufe 
the  empire  reded  on  them,  as  the  rafters  of  a houfe  leans 
on  the  ridge,  which  joins  them  a-top. 

Karus,  a learned  canon  of  Stralbourg,  in  the  lives  of  the 
emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  is  of  the  fecond 
opinion  above  related : in  a battle,  fays  he,  between 

Welff,  or  GuelfF,  and  Frederic,  the  army  of  the  fil'd 
crying  out,  hie,  IV elf , hie,  IVcf!  the  fecond  commanded 
his  to  cry  out  hie,  Gibeling!  hie , Gibeling!  the  name  of 
his  birth-place  : and  the  French  and  Lombards  afking  the 
fignffication  of  thofe  words,  they  were  anfwered,  that  by 
Welff  was  meant  the  pope's  party  ; and,  by  Gibelin , the 
emperor’s. 

Yet  others  contend,  that  the  word  Gibelin  is  only  a foft- 
^ning  of  the  word  gibertin,  or  guibcrlin  ; and  that  it  arofe 
from  Guipert,  an  antipope,  fet  up  by  the  emperor  Henry 
III.  in  the  year  10S0. 

Among  many  other  conjectures,  Maimbourg,  in  his 
Hid.  de  la  Decad.  de  l’Emp.  advances  another  opinion, 
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that  the  two  factions,  and  their  names,  arofe  from  a 
quarrel  between  two  very  ancient  and  illudrious  licufes 
on  the  coniines  of  Germany,  that  of  the  Henrys  of  Gi- 
beling, and  that  of  the  Guelphs  of  Adorf.  See  Ma. 
cliiavel. 

It  is  faid  by  fome,  that  the  Gibelins,  when  driven  out 
of  Italy  long  after  the  year  1229,  at  which  period  the 
conted  between  them  and  the  Guelphs  ran  very  high,  and 
fettled  at  Amderdam,  were  the  inventors  of  the  mercan- 
tile practice  of  re-change,  or  re-exchange,  on  bills  of  ex- 
change, on  account  of  the  damages  and  charges  they  were 
put  to,  and  the  intered  of  the  money  of  their  bills  proted- 
ed,  which  had  been  given  to  them  for  the  effeCts  they  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  behind  them.  Anderfon’s  Hid.  Com- 
merce, vol.  i.  p.  no.  See  Guelphs. 

GIBELLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of 
Parma.  N.  lat.  45  1 E.  long.  io°  7'. 

GIBEON,  in  Scripture  Geography,  the  capital  city  of 
the  Gibeonites,  who  availed  tiiemlelves  of  the  oaths  of 
Joffiua,  and  of  the  elders  of  Ifraei,  on  an  artful  reprefenta- 
tion  which  they  made  of  their  belonging  to  a remote  coun- 
try. (Jofh.  ix.)  Joffiua  and  the  elders  made  an  unadvifed 
league  with  them  ; but  upon  a difeovery  of  their  midake, 
they  fpared  their  lives,  and  condemned  them  to  the  fervile 
office  of  carrying  wood  and  water  to  the  tabernacle,  and 
other  work  of  a iimilar  kind,  in  token  of  their  pufillanimity 
and  duplicity,  as  Haves  and  captives.  In  this  date  of  fervi- 
tude  they  remained  till  the  entire  difperfion  of  the  Jewilh 
nation,  A.M.  2553.  The  Gibeonites  were  defeended  from 
the  Hivites,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  poffeff- 
ed  four  eities,  viz.  Cephira,  Beeroth,  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
Gibeon,  the  capital,  afterwards  given  to  Benjamin,  except- 
ing Kirjath-jearim,  which  was  afiigned  to  Judah.  The  Gi- 
beonites fubmitted  to  the  burthens  impofed  upon  them  bv 
Jofnua,  and  continued  faithful  to  the  Ifraelites.  Neverthe- 
lefs  Saul  dedroyed  a very  great  number  of  them  (2  Sam. 
xxu  1,  2,  3,  &c.)  ; but  God,  as  a punifhment  ot  his  cruel- 
ty, in  the  reign  of  David,  caufed  a great  famine,  which 
laded  three  years  (A.M.  2983.  B.  C.  1017);  and  David 
was  informed  by  the  prophets,  that  this  calamity  would  con- 
tinue as  long  as  that  cruelty,  which  Saul  had  exercifed 
againd  the  Gibeonites,  remained  unretaliated.  The  Gi- 
beonites, being  afked  what  fatisfadlion  they  required,  an- 
fwered, “ Seven  of  Saul's  fons  will  we  put  to  death,  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  our  brethren.”  Accordingly  the  Gi- 
beonites crucified  them  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  when, 
in  Paleftine,  the  barley -harved  commenced.  From  this  time 
we  find  no  mention  oi  the  Gibeonites,  as  forming  a feparate 
people.  But  they  were  probably  included  among  the  “ Ne- 
thinim,’’  who  were  public  Haves  appointed  for  the  fervice  of 
the  temple.  (1  Cliron.  ix.  2.) 

Gibeon  was  feated  011  an  eminence,  as  appears  by  its  name, 
denoting  a hill ; it  was  40  furlongs  N from  Jerufalem,  ac- 
cording to  Jofephus  It  is  called  “ Gabara”  (fee  2 Sam.  v. 
25,  compared  with  1 Cbron.  xiv.  16.)  We  find  mention  of 
the  fountain  and  pool  of  Gibeon.  (2  Sam.  ii.  13  ) The  taber- 
nacle and  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  made  by  Mofes  in  the 
wildernefs,  were  removed  to  Gibeon.  ( 1 Cliron,  xxi. 
29,  2,0.)  When  Solomon  was  feated  on  the  throne,  he 
went  to  facrifice  at  Gibeon,  becaufe  this  was  the  mod  con- 
fiderablc  of  all  the  high  places  whei£  facriiices  were  then 
tolerated,  the  temple  not  being  yet  built.  (1  Kings,  iii  4.) 

GIBERT,  Balthasar,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Aix 
in  1662.  He  was  educated  partly  at  Paris  and  partly  at 
Soiffons.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  to 
teach  philofophv  at  the  college  of  Beauvais,  and  in  1688  he 
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obtained  the  proi'efforfhip  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Ma- 
zarm  at  Paris,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  reputation 
more  than  fifty  years.  Pie  was  a zealous  defender  of  the 
privileges  of  the  univerfity,  of  which  he  was  feveral  times 
chofen  redtsr.  He  obtained  other  preferments  connected 
with  the  univerfity,  but  on  account  of  his  oppofition  to  the 
revocation  of  an  appeal  made  by  the  univerfity  again!!  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  the  court,  in  1740,  exiled  him  to  Auxerre. 
He  died  in  the  following  year  at  the  age  of  feventy-nine. 
Pie  was  author  of  many  works,  in  which  are  difplayed 
much  erudition  and  folidity  of  judgment,  but  the  llyle  is 
fomewhat  involved.  A.rnong  his  publications  are  “ De  la 
veritable  Eloquence;”  “Reflexions  fur  la  Rhetorique 
“ Jugemens  des  Savans  fur  les  Auteurs  qui  ont  traite  de  la 
Rhetorique,”  in  three  volumes  ismo.  Moreri. 

GIBERTI,  GiAMMATEO,  a very  learned  prelate  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Palermo  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  vifited  Rome  when  he  was 
but  twelve  years  of  age,  where  he  was  diftinguiflied  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  was  introduced  to  pope 
Leo  X.  who  entertained  a great  regard  for  him.  Pie  had 
a thirlt  for  polite  literatute,  but  was,  at  an  early  age,  taken 
from  the  purfuit,  and  placed  in  the  fervice  of  a perfon 
of  high  rank.  By  pope  Clement  VII.  he  was  employed 
in  fome  very  important  legations  to  the  king  of  Erance 
and  other  potentates.  In  1523  he  obtained  from  his 
patron  the  government  of  Tivoli,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  created  bifhop  of  Verona:  he  was  not,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  take  pofleffion  of  his  fee,  but  was  kept 
at  Rome  as  the  advifer  and  friend  of  the  pope.  In  1527 
Giberti  was  given  as  one  of  the  hoftages  by  the  pope  to 
the  Imperial  army,  on  which  occafion  he  underwent  much 
ill  treatment,  and  was  more  than  once  threatened  with  a 
ffiameful  death.  He  was,  at  length,  through  the  inter- 
pofition  of  his  friend,  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  reftored 
to  his  liberty,  and  retired  to  his  billiopric,  on  which  he  con- 
tinued to  refide  till  his  death,  except  when  occasionally 
fummoned  to  Rome  by  Paul  III.  He  died  in  1543,  and 
his  works,  which  were  numerous,  have  been  publilhed  col- 
lectively ; they  chiefly  confilt  of  his  conftitutions  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  his  church,  which  under  his  di- 
redfion  became  a model  of  ecelefiaftical  difcipline.  He 
eradicated  many  abufes,  and  was  profufe  in  alms  to  the  poor. 
He  was  the  patron  of  learned  men  who  reforted  to  his  palace? 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  poet  Flaminio.  Pie 
printed  at  his  own  expencc,  «nd  under  his  own  eye,  feveral 
works  of  the  fathers,  and  in  order  to  render  his  editions 
eorredt,  he  entertained  feveral  Greek  copyifls.  Moreri. 

GIBET,  or  Gibbet,  a machine  in  manner  of  a gallows 
whereon  notorious  criminals,  after  execution,  are  hung  in 
irons,  or  chains  : as  fpedtacles,  in  terrorem. 

The  word  in  French,  glbet,  properly  denotes  what  we 
call  gallows  : it  is  fuppofed  to  come  originally  from  the 
Arabic  gibe!,  mount , elevation  of  ground ; by  reafon  gibets 
are  ufually  placed  on  hills,  or  eminences. 

GIBLETS,  the  offals  or  entrails  of  a goofe  ; including 
the  heart  and  liver,  with  the  feet,  gizzard,  &c. 

The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  of  goblets,  from  the 
French  gobcau,  mouthful. 

Giblets  make  a confiderable  article  in  cookery : they 
boil  giblets,  Itew  giblets,  make  ragouts  of  giblets,  giblet- 
pies,  &c. 

GIBLIEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Afna. 

GIBLOS,  a city  on  the  coaft  of  Phoenicia,  between 
Tripoli  acd  Berytus ; called  alfo  Bybias,  which  lee. 


GIBON,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba;  22  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Bayamo. 

GIBRALEON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Seville,  on  the  river  Odiel,  with  a harbour  for  lmall  fiflung 
velfels  ; containing  about  150  houfes  in  two  parilhes,  and 
fituated  about  10  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ; 44  miles  W.  of 
Seville.  N.  lat.  37°  20'.  W.  long.  71'. 

GIBRALTAR,  derived  from  Gebel,  an  arabic  word 
fignifying  mountain,  and  Tank,  the  name  of  a Mooriffi  ge- 
neral, who  conquered  Spain  and  difembarked  here  in  the 
year  712,  is  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Andalulia, 
but  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  fituated  on  a rock,  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  Europe,  and  reckoned  one  of  the 
key 6 of  Spain.  This  rock  forms  a promontory  from  Spain 
into  the  fea,  oppofite  another  promontory  extending  from 
Africa,  bounding  a narrow  fea,  which  unites  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Mediterranean,  called  in  Latin  “ Fretum  Hercula- 
neum, or  Gaditaneum,”  and  in  Englilh  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. The  length  is  about  eight  leagues,  and  the  breadth,  in 
the  narrowed  parts,  nearly  five.  On  thefe  two  promonto- 
ries are  placed  the  famous  mountains  of  Calpe  in  Europe, 
and  Abila  in  Africa,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  From  the  top  of  the  promontory 
of  Calpe,  the  eye  commands  an  extent  of  40  leagues,  two 
feas,  and  five  kingdoms,  viz.  Seville  and  Granada,  in  Spain, 
and  Barbary,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  in  Africa.  In  endea- 
vouring to  trace  the  town  mentioned  by  Mela,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  under  the  names  of  Calpe,  Cartheya,  Melaria,  Belo, 
and  Belipo,  and  alfo  the  promontory  of  Juno,  fituated  from 
eaff  to  well  on  the  Ihore  of  the  llraits,  no  vefiige  is  perceived, 
except  the  mountain  and  feite  of  Cartheya  ; which  latter 
city  paffed  from  the  pofleffion  of  the  Phoenicians  to  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a mere  heap  of 
ruins,  fcarcely  difcernible  in  the  bay  cf  Gibraltar,  where 
the  Carthaginian  tower  was  alfo  fituated.  This  ground  is 
now  occupied  by  a mean  farm.  On  calling  your  eyes  over 
the  kingdoms  of  Granada  and  Seville,  you  fee  the  lofty 
ridges  of  the  defert  del  Cuervo,  as  well  as  the  mountains  of 
Hogen  and  Sanorra,  and  towards  the  eafi,  oppofite  to 
Gibraltar,  the  new  town  of  Algeziras.  In  the  middle  of 
this  inclofure  you  diflinguifh  the  ruins  of  Great  Cartheya  ; 
at  a fltort  diflance,  on  a little  hill,  the  town  of  St.  Roche  is 
fituated  ; on  the  eafl  you  perceive  the  chain  of  mountains, 
called  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  abounding  in  fruits  and  aroma- 
tic plants.  Near  thefe  flood  the  town  of  Munda,  fio  cele- 
brated in  Roman  hiflory  as  the  feene  of  the  battle  between 
the  fons  of  Pompey  and  Auguftus,  when  they  were  difputing 
the  empire  of  the  world.  The  objects  which  bound  the  ho- 
rizon on  the  right  are  the  Sierra  Neveda,  and  the  Alpujarras  5 
on  which  the  fiiow  lies  all  the  year.  The  mountains  fupplv 
a number  of  fountains  and  rivulets  of  clear  water,  forming 
the  fources  of  the  Xenil  and  the  Darro  ; rivers  which  water 
the  city  of  Granada  and  give  fertility  to  the  rich  province 
of  Andalufia.  , 

The  promontory  on  the  European  fide  is  joined  to  Spain 
by  an  ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  fo  narrow,  that  from  fome 
afpefts  the  rock  has  the  appearance  of  an  ifland.  The  lensHh 
of  the  ifthmus  is  about  200  paces ; acrofs  which  the 
Spaniards  have  drawn  a line  and  fortified  it,  to  prevent  the 
garrifon  from  having  any  communication  with  the  country. 

The  form  of  the  rocky  mountain,  on  which  the  fortrefs  of 
Gibraltar  is  built,  is  oblong ; its  fummit  is  a lharp  craggy 
ridge,  extending  nearly  from  N.  to  S.,  almoft  three  miles, 
and  in  breadth  no  where  exceeding  f of  a mile.  The  line 
of  its  ridge  is  undulated,  and  the  two  extremes  are  fome- 
what higher  than  the  centre.  The  fummit  of  the  Sugar- 
loaf,  which  is  the  higheft  point  towards  the  fouth,  is  ele- 
vated 
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vated  to  the  height  of  1439  feet ; the  Rock-mortar,  which 
is  the  higheft  eminence  to  the  north,  is  1350  feet ; and  the 
Signal-houfe,  which  is  nearly  the  central  point  between  thefe 
two,  is  1276  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  'i'he  weftern 
fide  of  the  mountain  forms  a feries  of  rugged  Hopes,  inter- 
fperfcd  with  abrupt  precipices.  Its  northern  extremity  is 
perfeftly  perpendicular,  except  towards  the  N.  W.,  where 
what  are  called  the  Lines  intervene,  and  a narrow  paffage 
of  ground  that  leads  to  the  ifthmus,  and  is  entirely  covered 
with  fortification.  The  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountain  moftly 
coniifts  of  a range  of  precipices  ; but  a bank  of  fand,  riling 
from  the  Mediterranean  in  a rapid  acclivity,  covers  a third 
of  its  perpendicular  height.  Its  fouthern  extremity  falls  in 
a rapid  Hope  from  the  fummit  of  the  Sugar-loaf  into  a rocky 
flat  of  confiderable  extent,  called  Windmill  Hill.  The 
principal  mafs  of  the  mountain  rock  confilts  of  a grey, 
denfe  marble  ; the  different  beds  of  which  prefent  to  Spain 
a face  of  1350  feet  of  perpendicular  height,  in  a conical 
form.  Thefe  beds,  or  ftrata,  are  of  various  thicknefs,  from 
20  to  upwards  of  40  feet,  dipping  in  a direction  from  eaft 
to  weft,  nearly  at  an  angle  of  35  degrees.  In  fome  parts  of 
the  folid  mafs  of  this  rock,  we  find  teftaceous  bodies 
entirely  tranfmuted  into  the  conftituent  matter  of  the  rock, 
and  their  interior  hollows  filled  up  with  calcareous  fpar  ; but 
thefe  do  not  occur  often  in  its  compofition,  and  its  beds  are 
not  feparated  by  any  intermediate  ftrata.  This  rock  is 
buffering  a flow,  but  conftant  depofition  ; and  the  uncovered 
parts  of  it  prefent  holes  of  various  fizes,  hollowed  out  of  the 
folid  rock,  and  apparently  formed  by  the  attrition  of 
gravel  or  pebble,  fet  in  motion  by  the  rapidity  of  rivers  or 
currents  in  the  fea  ; whence  it  is  prefumed,  that,  however 
high  the  furface  of  this  rock  may  now  be  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  it  has  once  been  the  bed  of  agitated  waters. 
On  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain,  towards  its  bafe,  ftrata 
occur,  which  are  of  a different  kind  from  the  mountain 
rock.  (See  Major  Imrie’s  mineralogical  Defcription  of 
Gibraltar  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.iv. ) 

The  firft,  or  higheft,  forms  the  fegment  of  a circle,  its 
convex  fide  being  towards  the  mountain,  and  its  flope  being 
in  that  direction.  This  ftratum  confifts  of  a number  of  thm 
beds  ; the  outward  one,  which  is  the  thinneft,  is  in  a ftate 
of  decompofition,  and  is  mouldering  down  into  a blackiih- 
brown  or  ferruginous  coloured  earth.  The  beds  below 
this  increafeprogrefiively  in  breadth  to  17  inches,  where  the 
ftratilication  refts  upon  a rock  of  an  argillaceous  nature. 
Thislaft  bed,  which  is  17  inches  thick,  confifts  oi  quartz  of 
a blackifh-blue  colour,  in  the  fepta  or  cracks  of  which  are 
found  quartz  cryftals,  colourlefs  and  perfectly  tranfparent. 
Thefe  cryftals  are  compofed  of  18  planes,  difpofed  in  hex- 
angular  columns,  terminated  at  both  extremities  by  hexan- 
gular  pyramids.  The  largeft  feen  by  major  Imrie,  did  not 
exceed  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length;  they  generally 
adhere  to  the  rock  by  the  fides  of  the  column,  but  are 
detached  without  difficulty.  Their  great  degree  of  tranf- 
parency  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  “ Gibraltar 
diamonds.’’  The  rock  is  completely  befet  with  batteries, 
thrown  up  at  all  points,  where  the  afcent  could  not  be  ren- 
dered completely  inacceffible  ; fo  that  from  Europa  Point, 
which  advances  fartheft  into  the  fea  on  the  fouth  fide,  to 
the  higheft  part  of  the  rock,  which  is  that  of  the  north 
(at  about  two  miles  diftance  from  the  other),  there  is  not  a 
finHe  point,  which  is  not  put  into  a defenfible  condition. 
On  the  fide  neareft  Spain,  the  internal  fortifications,  made 
fince  the  time  Gibraltar  was  beiieged  by  the  combined 
armies  of  France  and  Spain,  are  aftoniftiing.  Thefe  im- 
provements are  principally  owing  to  general  O’Hara,  the 


late  governor  ; a great  number  of  workmen  having  been 
employed  about  it,  for  eight  years,  at  an  immenl'e  expence. 
In  order  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  labour  expended  on  thefe 
fortifications,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  exca- 
vations eftedfed  by  the  force  of  gun-powder,  in  the  centre 
of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  folid  rock,  form  vaults  of  fuch 
height  and  extent,  that  during  a fiege  they  are  capable  of 
containing  the  whole  garrifon.  Thefe  caverns,  of  which 
the  moft  confiderable  is  the  hall  of  St.  George,  communi- 
cate with  the  other  batteries,  eftabliffied  along  the  moun- 
tains by  a winding  road,  paffable  on  horfe-hack.  On 
returning  towards  Europa  Poiut,  as  you  enter  the  town, 
your  attention  is  engaged  by  confiderable  fortifications, 
barracks,  magazines,  and  batteries,  pla.ced  wherever  the 
nature  of  Lhe  ground  would  admit.  On  the  higheft  point 
of  land  the  tower  of  St.  George  was  built,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  general  O'Hara,  who  intended  to  raife  it  to  a 
fufficient  height  for  commanding  the  whole  of  Cadiz,  and 
obferving  all  that  paffed  in  that  port  ; but  the  undertaking, 
being  disapproved  by  the  Britifli  government,  was  left  in 
an  unfiniffied  ftate.  Along  the  mountain  are  feveral  grottos, 
or  natural  excavations,  the  moft  famous  of  which  is  that  of 
St.  Michael ; the  height  of  the  entrance  being  4371  (varas) 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The  cavern  below  is  at 
leaf!  70  feet,  and  contains  columns  of  cryllallizations  and 
ftalaftites,  refembling  all  the  orders  of  architecture.  About 
100  paces  from  its  gate  is  another  beautiful  cavern,  65  varai 
fquare,  and  the  vault  21  varas  high.  On  the  right  is  a 
fecond  excavation,  adorned  with  caprices'of  nature  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  former,  but  fo  regularly  difpofed,  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a temple.  Perhaps  this  was  formerly 
ufed  for  confulting  fome  oracle,  probably  that  of  Hercules, 
who  was  the  principal  divinity  of  the  place,  as  well  as  of 
the  cave  in  the  promontory  of  Ampelufia,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  From  the  entry  of  this  cavern  you  difeover  the 
whole  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  two  leagues  acrofs  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  three  from  north  to  fouth.  You  alfo  com- 
mand a view  of  the  country -houfes,  the  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens,  which  the  inhabitants  have  formed  one  above  the 
other,  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  up  to  the  royal  road, 
and  the  public  walk,  extending  for  about  half  a mile  from 
the  town  of  Gibraltar  to  the  new  town  on  the  fouth.  The 
English  have  Spared  no  pains  in  covering  the  rock  with  trees 
and  flowers,  in  fupporting  the  earth  with  walls  and  props,  in 
cutting  a number  of  roads  through  the  folid  rock,  and  A 
making  them  paffable  on  horfe-back  and  in  carriages  up  to 
the  very  fummit.  They  have  even  fome  artificial  mea- 
dows for  their  flocks.  From  the  grotto  of  St.  Michael, 
Situated  on  the  fouthern  part  ox  the  mountain,  at  an  alinoft 
equal  diftance,  the  Signal  tower  and  the  Sugar  loaf,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  you 
dilcover  the  magazines,  the  batteries,  the  new  town  ; on 
the  fouth,  the  marine  hofpital,  which  is  a handfome  and 
convenient  building.  The  view  extends  over  a number  of 
country-houfes,  to  fome  of  which  beautiful  gardens  are 
attached  ; in  time  theie  new  buildings  will  f-rm  a town  as 
confiderable  as  that  of  Gibraltar.  Near  thefe  are  eight 
magnificent  cifterns,  large  enough  to  contain  40,000  tons  dk 
water,  and  bomb-proof ; they  receive  all  the  water  which 
flows  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  previoufly  purified  ir. 
coppers  erefted  for  the  purpofe.  On  the  fouth  fide  yow 
perceive  a number  of  mountains,  dalled  Tarfcs  ; and  near 
them  formerly  flood  a very  ancient  tower,  with  a ciftern  and 
well.  In  a cave  not  far  diilant  feveral  ftones  have  been 
found  with  human  bones  above  the  common  fize,  fo  ftrongly 
incrufted  ie  them  as  to  form  one  folid  mafs.  (See  Fq/fiL- 
Bones.)  From  Europa  Point  to  the  gate  an  the  land-lide 
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are  feveral  moles,  which  facilitate  the  unloading  of  (hips, 
and  enable  them  to  caft  anchor  in  fecurity.  Before  you 
arrive  at  the  fouth  gate  you  obferve  a handfome,  large, 
fquare,  furroimded  with  trees,  now  called  the  Field  of  Mars, 
formerly  the  Red  Sand  ; of  fuch  a fize,  that  the  fiooo  men, 
ufually  compofmg  the  garrifon,  can  perform  their  manoeu- 
vres without  inconvenience.  Here  the  guard  always  multers, 
and  'on  Sundays  and  holidays  they  make  it  the  grand 
parade. 

■ The  prevailing  forms  of  religion  in  this  promontory  are 
the  Catholic,  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  .Tewifh, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  burying  ground,  among  the  fandy 
earth  of  the  mountain. 

The  town  of  Gibraltar  is  on  the  weft  fide  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  5 it  is  large,  well  built,  fortified  with  ftrong 
walls,  trillions,  and  works  to  cover  them  ; a large  fort  pro- 
tects andmafks  the  mole,  built  in  the  form  of  a bridge,  300 
feet  long  ; a church  is  built  near  it ; and  on  the  land  fide  is 
another  mole,  which  covers  the  part  fortified  by  a fort  with  a 
tower,  and  two  or  three  bread-works,  thrown  up  in  front. 
On  entering  the  town  by  the  fouth  gate,  you  perceive  on  the 
left  an  edifice,  containing  the  library  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrifon  ; confiding  chiefly  of  the  works  of  modern  authors. 
The  governor’s  houfe  is  built  on  the  ground  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  convent  of  Francifcans  ; to  which  is  attached 
a beautiful  garden,  which,  on  Thurfday  and  Sunday  evenings, 
during  the  fumrher,  is  the  promenade  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrifon  and  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  principal  ftreet 
into  which  you  enter  on  leaving  the  governor’s  houfe,  is  the 
refidence  of  the  merchants,  and  on  the  right  is  the  Catholic 
ehapel,  rebuilt  in  an  excellent  ltyle  of  architecture  ; this 
it  reel  extends  almoft  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
feeing  more  than  half  a mile  long,  and  on  each  fide  it  has 
handfome  flat  pavements,  and  a number  of  (hops  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  AH  the  houfes  are  built  in  the  Englifh  ftyle,  with 
fmall  doors,  flat  roofs,  and  enormous  bow  windows,  behind 
which  the  prime  goods  of  all  forts  are  expofed  to  fate.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  military  ; the  commerce  with  Africa 
is  neither  certain  nor  regular  ; and  although  the  contraband 
trade  with  Spain,  both  in  money  and  goods,  is  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  trade,  that  cannot  be  fufficient  (fays  La 
Borde)  to  indemnify  England  for  a million  and  a hall  of 
piailres,  which  on  an  average  it  cofts  annually  to  maintain  this 
point  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  in  other  refpefts  the  duties 
collected  are  very  fmall.  This  place  is  advantageoufly  fitu- 
atecKfor  victualling  the  fleets,  and  the  protection  of  the  coaft 
©f  Africa,  from  whence  the  Englifh  procure  their  corn,  and 
as  a place  of  refuge  for  their  privateers  and  (loops  of  war. 
The  port  is  a key  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Atlantic  ; 
©onfuls  from  all  the  Hates  of  Europe  and  North  America 
ufually  refide  there.  The  Americans,  as  well  as  the  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Dutch,  in  time  of  peace,  carry  on  a direCt  com- 
merce with  Gibraltar,  by  fuppiying  themfelves  with  the  ar- 
ticles they  want,  and  leaving  in  exchange  fnuff,  cod,  pitch, 
and  tar,  mails,  rum,  maize,  rice,  flour,  fugar,  pepper, 
ginger,  cotton,  anifeed,  and  the  other  articles  of  commerce, 
which  they  procure  from  Alia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The 
toads  of  Granada,  Seville,  and  Catalonia,  furnifh  wine,  and 
Africa  wax  and  frefh  meat  in  great  quantities  ; they  alfo  im- 
port from  Spain  brandy,  raiiins,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons, 
iilks,  (alt,  &c.  which  the  veffels  from  the  north  carry  back 
in  exchange.  Gibraltar  contains  altogether  90CO  inhabit- 
ants, including  eight  regiments,  amounting  to  6000  men  ; fo 
that  this  place  is  rather  a military  colony  than  a commercial 
eiiablifhment.  The  population  of  Gibraltar  extends  one  mile 
to  the  louth,  and  nearly  as  much  towards  the  top  ©f  the 
mountain  ; and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  new  buildings 
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lately  created,  it  is  certainly  increafing;  All  the  houfes  arc 
painted  black  on  the  outfide,  with  white  borders  or  ledges, 
(hewing  the  number  of  (lories,  which  are  generally  two  or 
three.  This  mode  is  well  fuited  to  a country  where  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  fun  is  fo  violent.  The  police  is  well  conducted  ; 
no  beggars  are  to  be  found  here  ; the  ftreets  are  preferved 
clean  and  lalubrious  ; and  though  they  are  all  well  lighted  at 
night,  no  one  is  allowed  to  walk  without  a lanthorn,  and  a per- 
miifion  from  the  general  ; fentinels  requiring  anivvers  to  their 
challenges  being  Rationed  in  the  town,  as  well  as  patroles  and 
watchmen.  All  forms  of  religion  are  tolerated  without  in- 
convenience,  and  the  number  of  Jews,  who  live  here  more 
fecurely  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  is  very  confidera- 
hie.  Gibraltar  has  a theatre,  which,  though  fmall,  is  well 
laid  out  and  adorned  with  tafte.  For  want  of  regular  adtors, 
the  officers  of  the  garrifon  perform,  during  the  greater  part* 
of  the  year,  a number  of  Englifh  plays. 

On  the  oppolit.e  fide  of  the  (traits  of  Gibraltar  is  the 
town  of  Ceuta.  The  traveller,  who  willies  to  crofs  over  into 
Africa,  may  take  advantage  of  the  N.W.  winds,  and  of  the 
fmall  veffels  which  are  continually  paffingand  repaffing. 

The  origin  and  foundation  of  this  town  are  loft  in  the  ob- 
feurity  of  time.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  people,  landed  at  Gibraltar  ; and 
the  name  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  by  which  this  place 
was  known,  is  nothing  more  than  a tradition  preferved  among 
the  Phoenicians,  who  peopled  this  coaft,  and  brought  thei? 
gods  and  religious  worfhip  with  them.  But  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  ftraits  or  columns  exifted  in  the  remoteft  anti- 
quity, and  if  the  infeription  “non  plus  ultra”  meant  that 
nothing  was  more  wonderful  than  the  feparation  of  the  two- 
continents,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  that  no  one  had  dared  to 
navigate  beyond  this  point.  However  this  be,  it  is  probable 
that  the  firft  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean  landed  at  Gib- 
raltar, or  its  environs.  This  opinion  is  fupported  by  the 
authority  of  Pomponius  Mela,  who,  being  born  at  Cadiz, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  feel  more  intereft  than  others  in  whatever 
related  to  this  coaft.  The  Moors  feized  on  Gibraltar  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  held  it  without  interruption  till  the 
fourteenth,  when,  in  the  year  1310,  it  was  taken  from  theca 
by  Perez  de  Guzman  ; but  they  retook  it  in  the  year  1332, 
and  held  it  till  the  year  1462,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  has  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Chriftians 
from  that  time.  The  Englifh  took  it  from  the  Spaniards  during 
the  war  of  the  fucceffion  in  Spain  ; the  fort  furrendered  to  the 
united  fleet  of  England  and  Holland  under  fir  George  Rook, 
in  1 704;  and  the  allies  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  name  of 
Charles  III.  The  place  was  ceded  to  the  Engliffi  by  the  trea- 
ties of  Utrecht  and  Seville;  it  was  befieged  at  feveral  times 
without  fuccefs.  Since  the  Englifh  have  been  mailers  of  the 
place  it  has  been  fo  much  improved  and  ftrengthened,  as  pro-, 
bably  tp  bid  defiance  to  the  utmoft  efforts  of  an  enemy.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  American  war,  the  Spaniards  again  befieged  it ; 
but  their  memorable  attack  with  floating  batteries  of  up- 
wards of  200  cannon,  in  (hips  of  all  fizes,  terminated  only 
in  difappomtment,  in  the  deftrutftion  of  the  (hips  and  men 
employed,  and  in  the  immortal  honour  of  the  brave  defenders  : 
16  miles  N.  of  Ceuta,  70  S.  of  Seville.  N.  lat.  s6J  4’  44'. 
W.  long.  50  19'  46". 

Gibraltar,  an  ancient  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Caraccas,  and  pro  vince  of  V enez  uela,  (ituated  on 
the  E.  coaft  of  thelake  Maracaybo.  The  country  in  itsvicinity 
is  well  watered  with  rivers,  and  furnifnes-  cocoa  of  the  heft  qua- 
lity, and  very  large  cedars.  The  beft  Spanifh  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced here,  called  Tobago  de  Marafaibo,  from  which  is 
made  the  valuable  fnuff,  vulgarly  called  “ Mackaba”  fnuff. 
The  air  is  very  infalabnous  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and  therefore 
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the  merchants  and  planters  retire  at  that  time  to  Marac'aybo, 
or  Merida;  too  miles  S.S.E.  of  Maracaybo.  N.  lat.  icr  4' 
W.  long.  6'j>  36’. 

Gibraltar  Point,  is  the  weftern  extremity  of  afandbank, 
in  Upper  Canada,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  York,  and 
upon  which  block-houfes  are  eredted  for  its  defence.  There 
is  another  place  of  this  name  on  the  fide  of  lake  Memphra- 
magog,  in  th£  town  of  Bolton,  in  Upper  Canada. 

GIBRIN,  a town  of  Syria;  10  miles  S.E.  of  Aleppo. 

GIBSON,  Richard,  in  Biography,  the  Dwarf,  was  placed 
by  a lady  at  Mortlake,  to  whom  he  was  page,  with  Francis  de 
Clyne  to  learn  to  paint,  both  in  water  and  in  oil  ; but  he  in- 
formed himfelf  more  by  fludying  the  works  of  JLely,  and 
gained  confiderable  reputation. 

GIBSON,  Edward,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Bamp- 
ton,  in  Weftmo  reland,  in  the  year  1669.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  the  free-fchool  in  his  native 
t-own,  and  at  the  age  of  feventeen  he  was  feat  to  Queen’s 
college,  Oxford.  In  1691  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  and  in  the  fame  year,  having  already  applied  him- 
felf mofl  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  the  northern  languages, 
he  publifhed  anew  edition  of  William  Drummond’s  Poleir.o- 
Middiana,  and  James  V.  of  Scotland’s  Cantilena  Ruftica, 
quarto,  illuftrated  with  notes.  In  1692,  he  gave  a t ran  Na- 
tion in  the  Latin  language,  together  with  the  original,  of  the 
“ Chronicon  Saxonicum  ;”  like  wife  a work  entitled  “ Li- 
brorum  Manufcriptorum  in  duabus  infignibus  Bibliothecis, 
altera  Dugdaliana  Oxonii,  Catalogus,’’  with  a dedication 
to  Dr.  Tennifon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
which  proved  the  foundation  of  the  author's  fubfequent  for- 
tune under  the  aufpices  of  that  prelate.  He  next  publifhed 
a correct  edition  of  Quintilian  “ De  arte  Oratoria  ;”  and 
a new  edition  of  Soniner’s  treatife  on  the  Roman  ports  and 
forts  in  Kent.  In  1694  Mr.  Gibfon  commenced  A.M.,  and 
fhortly  afterwards  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  ad- 
mitted into  deacon’s  and  prieft’s  orders.  In  1695  he  pub- 
lifhed an  Englifh  tranflation  of  “ Camden’s  Britannia.” 
This  work  was  patronized  by  lord  Somers,  who  offered  Mr. 
Gibfon  a living  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  which  he  declined,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  at  Lambeth,  by  the  archbifhop,  Dr.  Ten- 
nifon, who  received  him  into  his  family,  and  who  appointed 
him  morning  preacher  at  Lambeth  church.  His  publica- 
tions about  this  period  were,  “ Vita  Thoms  Bodleii,  Equi- 
tis  Aurati,”  together  with  “ Hiftoria  Bibliothecx  Bodleia- 
ns  alfo,  “ Reliquiae  Spelmannianae  ; being  the  pofthu- 
mous  works  of  fir  Henry  Spelman,  relating  to  the  Laws 
and  Antiquities  of  England,  together  with  the  Life  of  the 
Author.”  He  was  now  appointed  domeftic  chaplain  to  the 
archbifhop,  through  whofe  means  he  obtained  the  ledture- 
fhip  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  and  was  prefented  to  the 
rectory  of  Stifled  in  Effex.  His  promotion  in  the  church 
went  on  rapidly,  but  it  did  not  render  him  indifferent  to  the 
caufe  of  literature,  and  in  1 7 1 3 he  publifhed  his  celebrated 
■work,  entitled  “ Codex  Juris  Eccleffaftici  Anglicani ; or  the 
ilatutes,  conilitution,  canons,  rubricks,  and  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  methodically  digeited  under  their  pro- 
per Heads,  &c.”  The  fc heme  of  church  power  vindicat- 
ed in  this  volume  was  excepted  againft,  not  only  by  difienters, 
but  by  the  foundefl  and  molt  conftitutional  lawyers  within 
the  pale  of  the  church  ; who  maintained  that  the  principles 
and  claims  advanced  in  it  would  be  fuflicient,  if  added  upon, 
in  their  utmoit  extent,  to  eftablifn  a facerdotal  empire, 
which  mult  draw  all  power  to  itfelf,  and  render  the  civil  ma- 
giitrate  its  minifter  and  dependent.  In  1715  our  author, 
who  had  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.,  was  confecrated  bifhop 
«f  Lincoln,  and  in  1723  he  was  trail  dated  to  the  fee  of  JLor- 
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don.  In  tliis  fituation,  on  account  of  the  weak  health  of 
Dr.  Wake,  then  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  almoft  every 
thing  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  was  confided  to 
him.  His  great  zeal  for  the  eflablifhed  religion,  and  his 
oppofiticn  to  the  diffenters,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  adts,  leflened 
him  in  the  eflimation  of  the  prime  minifter,  fir  Robert  Wal- 
pole ; and  he  was,  about  the  fame  time,  rendered  obnoxious 
to  men  in  power,  by  feveral  attacks  on  the  principles  in  his 
“ Codex,”  which  the  authors  contended  were  inimical  to 
the  civil  conilitution  of  this  country,  and  favourable  to  a 
fpirit  of  intolerance  and  perfecution.  Of  thefe  attacks,  one 
of  the  mofl  able  was  conducted  by  the  recorder  of  Briftol, 
afterwards  Mr.  Juftice  Fofter,  at  the  defire  of  lord  Hard- 
wieke,  lord  chief-juftice  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  Bifhop 
Gibion’s  conilitution  was  naturally  ftrong  and  vigorous,  but 
he  exerc’fed  it  with  al snail  inceffant  labours,  lo  that,  at 
length,  it  might  be  faidtobe  fairly  worn  out  by  his  ftudies 
and  exertions.  For  fume  time  before  he  died,  he  became  fen- 
fible  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  in  1748  he  breathed 
his  laft  at  Bath,  being  in  his  feventy-nir.th  year.  Befides 
the  works  already  enumerated,  the  bifhop  was  author  of  fe- 
veral  others,  highly  efteemed  by  the  learned.  He  wrote  and 
publifhed  many  pafloral  letters,  addreffed  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  his  diocefe,  intended  to  oppofe  the  growth  of  infi- 
delity and  enthufiafm  : fome  vifitation  charges,  occafional 
fennons,  and  fmall  trahls  againft  the  prevailing  vices  of  the 
age.  Thefe  fmaller  pieces  have  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  it  is  laid  that  the  bifhop  received  more  real  fatisfaclion 
on  account  of  the  repeated  demand  for  his  practical  works, 
than  from  the  honours  conferred  on  him  by  his  larger  and 
more  learned  treatifes.  He  poflefTed  the  focial  principles  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  his  beneficence  and  charity  were  very 
extenfively,  though  privately,  exercifed.  An  inflance  of  li- 
berality is  recorded,  which  redounds  greatly  to  his  honour  : 
Dr.  Crow  hadleft  him  by  his  will  2500/.  which  bifhop  Gibfon 
freely  gave  to  Dr.  Crow’s  own  relations,  who  were  in  indigent 
circumftances.  Biog.  Brit. 

GID,  or  Giddy,  in  Rural  Economy , a morbid  condition 
occurring  in  fheep  and  fome  other  animals,  in  which  there  is 
aconftant  vertigo  or  turning  round.  The  affeftion  is  gene- 
rally confidcredas  a kind  of  hydrocephalus,  or  eneyfted  col- 
lection of  watery  matter  in  the  head,  between  the  dura  and 
pia  mater. 

It  has,  however,  been  fuggefled  by  fome  as  depending  upon 
a worm  or  maggot  under  the  horn  on  either  fide  of  the  head  ; 
in  fupport  of  which  Mr.  Collins  has  been  informed  of  cows 
having  the  difeafe,  and  being  cured  by  having  a perforation 
made  near  the  horn,  and  the  worm  or  maggot  taken  out  ; 
but  this  is  no  doubt  another  fort  of  diforder. 

Some  farmers  confider  this  complaint  as  the  moll  com- 
mon among  fheep  that  are  richly  fed,  and  know  it  by  the 
name  of  the Jlurdy  evil,  the  cure  being  attempted  by  the  ufe 
of  fmall  bleeding  and  aftafeetida  ; and  in  order  to  guard 
againft  a relapfe,  the  fheep  fhould  be  put  into  a hilly  or  ele- 
vated pafture. 

Among  the  graziers  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  the  difeafe 
is  known  by  the  terms  Jlurdy,  and  bladder  on  the  brain,  and 
in  its  remedy  a fort  of  trepanning  procefs  is  had  recourfe  to, 
by  which  great  numbers  of  fheep  are  fuppofed  to  be  faved. 
The  perfon  who  performs  the  operation  raifes.the  fcalp  with 
a ftrong  hooked  knife  juft  over  the  part  a fie  fled,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  half  a crown  piece,  after  which,  nearly  the 
fame  extent  of  the  fkull-bone  is  elevated,  letting  it  hang  as 
by  a hinge  on  one  fide  ; then  by  means  of  a quill,  cut  flam- 
ing to  a point,  in  the  form  of  a fpear,  and  hacked  on  each 
fide,  .the,  bladder  is  fought  for  and  brought  out  whole,  the 
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bone  bein'*  immediately  put  down  again,  and  covered  with  a churches,  and  4 monafteries.  Near  it  are  tome  fulphureous 

plafter.  ° baths  ; 34  miles  N.  of  Reggio.  N.  lat.  38°  6'.  E.  long, 

The  South  Down  fheep  farmers,  when  the  animals  are  af-  16’  30'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Dcpio- 

feftcd  in  this  way,  fay  they  are paterifh.  na  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Millretta.  N.  lat.  37  = 48  . E.  long.  14° 

Various  other  modes  of  cure  have  been  propofed,  but  221. 
they  do  not  feem  worthy  of  much  attention.  See  Sheep.  GIERANONY,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
GIDDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  See  Jidda.  Wilna  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Lida. 

GIDDATOOR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  GIERGA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 48  miles  S.E.  of  Doe- 
in  the  circar  of  Cicacole  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Coffimcotta.  fa. 


GIDDINESS,  in  Medicine,  a fenfation  as  if  the  objects 
furrounding  the  perfon  were  in  a Hate  of  circumgyration, 
or  whirling  motion,  accompanied  with  an  inability  to  main- 
tain the  eredl  pofture,  or  to  move  forward  in  a ftraight  line  : 
in  technical  language  this  is  denominated  V ertigo ; which 
fee. 

GIDDRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Albania  ; 8 miles 
N.  of  Aleflio. 

GIDEA,  a river  of  Sweden,  which  rifes  in  the  Lapp- 
mark  of  Afele,  andtraverfing  Angermanland,  runs  into  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  16  20'.  E.  long.  18 J 54'. 

GIDELI,  a town  of  Candahar  ; 50  miles  S.E.  of  Ca- 
bul. 

GIDID,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Dar-fur,  nearly  S.E.  and 
about  22  miles  from  Cobbe,  on  the  road  from  Cobbe  to 
Ril.  This  town  has  a competent  fupply  of  water  ; and  yet 
the  Fukkara,  who  poffefs  it,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fo  deftitute 
of  hofpitality,  that  they  will  hardly  furnilh  a traveller  fuf- 
ficient  to  allay  his  third.  In  this  town  are  many  houfes, 
and  fome  of  them  belong  to  merchants  who  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  the  eaftward, — Alfo,  a town  of  Nubia;  35  miles 
S.  of  Gerri. 

GIDI-SHEHRI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Nato- 
lia  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Beifhehri. 

GIDOLA,  a town  of  Rullia,  in  the  government  of  Wi- 
burg  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Wiburg. 

GlECH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Bam- 
berg; 7 miles  N.  of  Bamberg. 

GIEDKULISZKI,  a town  of  Samogitia;  24  miles  S. 
of  Rofienne. 

GIEDROYCE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 24  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Wilna. 

GIEDUNGEN,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chrillianftadt  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Stavanger. 

GIEGUZIN,  a town  of  Lithuania;  15  miles  S.  of 
Wilkomiers. 

GIEK,  in  Botany,  the  Ceylon  name  of  afmall  fruit,  de- 
feribedby  Gaertner  v.  2.  486.  t.  180,  of  which  nothing 
more  is  known.  The  nucleus  is  fingularly  pitted,  like  a Ru- 
ins, but  if  the  figure  be  in  all  points  corredl,  it  cannot  be 
a grain  of  the  fruit  of  that  genus.  The  internal  parts,  which 
were  decayed,  might  have  aicertained  fomething  decifive, 
efpecially  the  fituation  of  the  embryo. 

GIELLUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Aggerhuus  ; 53  miles  N.  of  Chriftiania. 

GIEN,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a dif- 
tridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  feated  on  the  Loire  ; 
32  miles  S.E.  of  Orleans.  The  place  contains  5 1 1 7,  and 
the  canton  11,366  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  410  kilio- 
metres,  in  11  communes.  N.  lat.  48 J 45'-  E.  long.  io° 
13'* 

GIENE'.  See  Kenf. 

GIENSOR,  a town  of  Africa  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Tri- 
poli. 

GIER,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Rhone, 
12  miles  below  Lyons. 

GIERACE,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  the 
fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Reggio;  containing  13 


GIESIM,  a town  of  Nubia,  between  Sennaar  and  Abyf- 
finia ; ico  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sennaar.  N.  lat.  13°  iG'. 
E.  long.  35-1  15'. 

GTESSEN,  a flrongtown  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Upper  Heffe,  fituated  in  a fertile  country,  on 
the  Lahn.  It  is  defended  by  a good  citadel  and  arfenal. 
An  univerfity  was  founded  here  in  the  year  1605  ; 36  miles 
N.E.  of  Mentz.  N.  lat.  50°  35'.  E.  long  8 43'. 

GIEZIN,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 22  miles  E S.E.  of  Ro- 
fienne. 

GIFF.cE,  a term  in  Surgery,  fignifying  fwellings  behind 
the  ears. 

GIFFEN,  Hubert,  in  Biography,  a lawyer  and  philo- 
logi!l,  was  a native  of  Gueldres  in  France.  He  itudied  at 
different  univerfities,  as  thofe  at  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Or- 
leans, and  in  1567  he  took  his  degrees  in  the  law.  He 
went  to  Venice  in  the  train  of  the  French  ambaffador,  and 
from  thence  to  Germany,  and  taught  philofophy  andjurif- 
prudence  at  Strafburg,  Altdorf,  and  Ingoliladt.  Fie  was 
educated  in  the  principles  of  Proteftantifm,  which  he  re- 
nounced for  the  Catholic  religion  previoufly  to  his  being  in- 
vited to  the  imperial  court,  where  the  emperor  Rodolph  be- 
llowed upon  him  fome  important  offices.  Being  fent  into 
Bohemia,  he  died  at  Prague  in  the  year  1604,  being  about 
feventy  years  of  age.  His  principal  works  are  ‘r  Comment, 
de  Imp.  Juftiano  “ Index  Hill.  Rerum  Romanorum 
and  notes  and  comments  upon  Ariftotle’s  politics,  ethics  ; 
alfo  upon  Lucretius.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

GIFFT-MEHL,  the  name  given  by  the  German  che- 
milts  and  metallurgifts  to  the  firft  appearance  of  arfeaic, 
or  the  grey  flowers  arifing  from  the  roafting  of  cobalt,  and 
flicking  to  the  long  wooden  funnel,  which  they  carry  from 
the  furnaces. 

The  word  gifft-mehl  is  German,  and  fignifies  poifonous 
meal  or  flour. 

GIFHORN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Luneburg-Zell,  feated  on  the  Allier  ; 19 
miles  E.  of  Zell. 

GIFONI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 7 miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Salerno. 

GIFT,  or  Grant,  in  Lavs,  a method  of  transferring 
perfonal  property,  anfwering  in  iome  meafure  to  the  convey- 
ances of  real  ellates.  Gifts  and  grants  are  thus  to  be  dillin- 
guifhed  from  each  other,  that  gifts  are  always  gratuitous, 
whereas  grants  are  upon  fome  coniideration  or  equivalent. 
With  regard  to  their  fubjedl -matter,  they  may  be  divided 
into  gifts  or  grants  of  chatttels  real,  and  gifts  or  grants  of 
chattels  perfonal.  Under  the  former  clafs  may  be  included 
all  leafes  for  years  of  land,  affignments,  and  furrenders  of 
thefeleafes;  and  all  the  other  methods  of  conveying  an  ellate 
lefs  than  freehold  ; though  thefe  very  feldom  carry  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  a gift,  however  freely  bellowed  ; being 
ufually  expreffed  to  be  made  in  confideration  of  blood,  or 
natmal  affedtion,  or  of  five  or  ten  Ihillings  nominally  paid  to 
the  grantor ; and  in  cafe  of  leafes,  always  referving  a rent, 
though  it  be  but  a pepper-corn  : — any  of  which  confidera- 
tions  will,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  convert  the  gift,  if  execut- 
ed, into  a grant ; if  not  executed,  into  a contradl. 
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Grants  or  gifts  of  chattels  perfonal  are  the  a<fl  of  trans- 
ferring the  right  and  the  poffeffion  of  them  ; whereby  one 
man  renounces,  and  another  man  immediately  acquires,  all 
title  and  intereft  therein  : which  mav  be  done  either  in  writ- 
ing or  by  word  of  mouth,  attefted  by  Sufficient  evidence 
(Park.  § 57- )>  °f  which  the  de'ive.-y  of  poffeffion  is  the 
ltrongel!  and  the  mod  effential.  Bet  this  conveyance,  when 
merely  voluntary,  is  Somewhat  fufpicious  ; and  is  ufually 
conftrued  to  be  fraudulent,  if  creditors  or  others  become 
Sufferers  thereby.  And,  particularly,  by  llatute  3 Hen.  VII. 
c.  4.  all  deeds  of  gift  of  goods,  made  in  truft  to  the  ufe  of 
the  donor,  Shall  be  void  ; becaufe  otherwife  perfons  might 
be  tempted  to  commit  treafon  or  felony,  without  danger  of 
forfeiture  ; and  the  creditors  of  the  donor  might  alfo  be 
defrauded  of  their  right.  And  by  datute  13  Eliz.  c.  5. 
every  grant  or  gift  of  chattels,  as  well  as  lands,  with  an  in- 
tent to  defraud  creditors  or  others  (3  Rep.  82),  Snail  be 
void,  as  againd  Such  perfons  to  whom  inch  fraud  would  be 
prejudicial : but,  as  againd  the  grantor  himfelf,  fhall  dand 
good  and  effe&ual ; and  all  perfons  partakers  in,  or  privy  to, 
Such  fraudulent  grants,  fhall  forfeit  the  whole  value  of  the 
goods,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  another  moiety  to  the 
party  grieved  ; and  alfo,  upon  conviflion,  fhall  Suffer  impri- 
sonment for  half  a year. 

A true  and  proper  gift  or  grant  is  always  accompanied 
with  delivery  of  poffeffion,  and  takes  effed!  immediately  ; as 
if  A.  gives  to  B.  100/  or  a flock  of  flieep,  and  puts  him  in 
poffeflion  of  them  direftly,  it  is  then  a gift  executed  in  the 
donee  ; and  it  is  not  in  the  donor’s  power  to  retrad!  it, 
though  he  did  it  without  any  confideration  or  recompence 
(Jenk.  109.)  : unlefs  it  be  prejudicial  to  creditors;  or  the 
donor  were  under  any  legal  incapacity,  as  infancy,  coverture, 
durefs,  or  the  like  ; or  if  he  were  drawn  in,  circumvented, 
or  impofed  upon  by  falfe  pretences,  ebriety,  or  Surprize. 
But  if  the  gift  does  not  take  effetl,  by  delivery  of  immedi- 
ate poffeffion,  it  is  then  not  properly  a gift,  but  a contrail ; 
and  this  a man  cannot  be  compelled  to  perform,  but  upon 
good  and  Sufficient  confideration.  See  Contract. 

The  conveyance  by  gift,  “ donatio,”  is  properly  applied 
to  the  creation  of  an  eftate-tail,  as  feoffment  is  to  an  eftate 
in  fee,  and  leafe  to  that  of  an  eftate  for  life  or  years.  It  dif- 
fers in  nothing  from  a feoffment,  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
eftate  paffing  by  it  ; for  the  operative  words  of  conveyance 
in  this  cafe  are  do  or  dedi  (Weft.  Symbol.  256.)  ; and  gifts 
in  tail  are  equally  imperfedl  without  livery  of  feifin,  as  feoff- 
ments in  fee-fimple.  (Litt.  § 59.)  See  Feoffment.  This 
is  the  only  diftindtion  which  Littleton  feems  to  take,  when 
he  fays  ($  57),  “ it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  there  is  feoffor 
and  feoffee,  donor  and  donee,  lefl'or  and  leffee  viz,  feoffor 
is  applied  to  a feoffment  in  fee-fimple,  donor  to  a gift  in  tail, 
and  lefl’or  to  a leafe  for  life,  or  for  years,  or  at  will.  In  com- 
mon acceptation  gifts  are  frequently  confounded  with  grants. 
(See  Grant.)  Blackft.  Com.  B.  ii. 

Gift  -day/  in  Rural  Economy , is  a term  implying  a boon- 
day,  or  a day’s  work  given  from  the  tenant  to  the  lord,  or 
from  neighbour  to  neighbour. 

Gifts,  New  Tear's.  See  Str^nje. 

GIG,  Fish.  See  Fish -gig. 

GIGA,  dial.  Gigue,  Fr.  a jig,  the  name  of  a gay 
dance,  and  of  its  tune.  The  Crufca  Didt.  defines  this 
word  from  Dante,  par.  14.  Jlrumento  muficale  dt  corde ; 
a mufical  inftrument  with  firings.  The  Crufca,  likewife, 
lays,  that  it  is  an  inftrumental  movement,  fo  called. — 
Walther’s  derivation  from  ©efge.  Germ,  a violin,  or  fiddle, 
comprehends  both  the  tune  and  the  inftrument  upon  which, 
originally,  it  was  moft  frequently  played.  The  time  of  the 
ggia,  or  jig,  is  always  quick,  and  in  triplets  of  |,  ■§,  or 


Corelli’s  jigs  were  long  in  favour ; but,  being  in  the  fame 
time  as  moft  of  our  old  country-dances,  they  are  almoft  all 
become  vulgar,  except  the  gighe  in  his  5th  folo,  and  nth 
fonata,  op.  ii,a. 

Rouffeau  fays  that  gigues  are  now  wholly  out  of  fafhion 
in  Italy  and  France  ; but  the  movement  is  only  improved  by 
new  and  more  elegant  pafla'ges  : for,  whatever  is  played 
quick,  in  triplets  of  6,  9,  or  12  quavers  in  a bar,  is  ftill  a 
giga,  or  jig. 

GIGAIA,  Gigha,  Gia,  or  Gigo,  in  Geography , one  of 
the  fmaller  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  about  7 miles  long 
and  2\  broad,  partly  rocky  and  partly  arable,  fituated  in  N. 
lat.  55  1 36.  W long.  5 43'.,  and  feparated  from  the  penin- 
fula  of  Cantyre,  or  Kintyre,  by  a channel  3^  miles  broad. 
There  are  no  trees  in  this  ifland  ; but  oaks  are  fometimes 
dug  up  in  the  morafles.  Near  its  centre  is  D un-clifs,  a high 
fteep  rock,  flat  at  top,  which  appears  to  have  been  a ftrong 
fortification.  At  Kilchattan  is  a rude  column,  16  feet  high, 
4 broad,  and  8 inches  thick,  and  near  it  is  a cairn  On  the 
weftern  fliore,  which  is  bold  and  rocky,  there  are  two  re- 
markable caves ; and  on  the  S.  coaft  is  a fubterraneous  paffage 
133  feet  in  length.  Between  the  projedfing  points  and  funk 
rocks  on  the  E.  coaft  are  creeks,  in  which  veflels  may  be 
fafely  moored.  This  ifland  contains  592  inhabitants. 

About  1^  mile  S.  from  Gigha,  is  the  ifland  Caray,  or 
Cara,  near  a mile  long  and  half  a mile  broad,  containing  22 
inhabitants.  The  fhores  are  every  where  high  and  rocky, 
except  at  the  N.  E.  end,  where  is  the  only  landing  place. 
The  Mull  of  Cara,  at  the  S.  end,  is  a perpendicular  rock 
167  feet  high.  At  the  N.  E.  end,  the  foil  is  a mixture  of 
fhells,  fand,  and  common  mould  ; the  reft  of  the  ifland,  at 
the  furface,  is  a ftratum  of  peat  earth.  Between  Gigha  and 
Cara  is  Gigulum,  a fmall  uninhabited  ifland. 

GIGANTES,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  among  the 
Philippines,  N.  W.  of  Sibu.  N.  lat.  1 1°  42'.  E.  long- 
123  zo'* 

GIGANTIC.  See  Giant. 

Gigantic  Order,  in  Architecture,  a name  given  by  Scam- 
mozzi  and  others  to  the  Tufcan  order. 

GIGANTOMACHIA,  the  battle  of  the  giants  again!! 
the  fabulous  gods  of  the  ancient  heathens.  See  Giant. 

The  v/ord  is  Greek,  formed  of  y iycr,-,y  iyccvro-:, 

giant ; and  uxyy,  combat , of  fj.ccyyy.cc.  1,  pugno,  I jight. 

Several  of  the  poets  have  compofed  gigantomaehias : that 
of  Scarron  is  the  fineft  of  all  his  pieces. 

GIGA  NTOPHONTES,  is  a name  given  to  Minerva,, 
on  account  of  theaffiftance  which  fhe  gave  to  Jupiter  in  his 
conteft  with  the  giants. 

GIGAY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Hebrides* 
on  the  E.  coaft  of  Barray,  yielding  tolerable  pafture,  but 
difficult  of  accefs 

GIGERI.  See  Jijel. 

GIGERIjE,  a term  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  exprefs 
the  offals  of  poultry  of  any  kind,  including  the  inteftines, 
extremities,  and  whatever  elfe  is  thrown  away  before  the 
dreffing.  See  Giblets. 

GlGG,  Giga,  or  Jig,  in  M ujlc  and  Dancing.  See 
Giga. 

Giggs,  among  Farriers,  fmall  bladders  or  blifters  on 
the  infide  of  a horfe’s  lips.  They  mull  be  laid  open,  and 
cleanied  with  fait  and  vinegar,  or  alum-water. 

GIGGE,  in  the  Manufacture  of  Flax,  denotes  a hole 
made  in  the  earth,  where  fire  is  made  to  dry  the  flax  laid 
over  it. 

GIGGEO,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a learned  Italian, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  Ambro- 
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(Tan  college  at  Milan.  He  was  author  of  many  learned  works, 
but  that  on  which  his  reputation  is  chiefly  eftablilhed,  was 
entitled  “ Thefaurus  Lingua:  Arabics,  feu  Lexicon  Ara- 
bico-Latinum ;”  publifhed  in  four  volumes  folio,  in  1632. 
As  a recompence  lor  the  learning  and  induilry  which  it  exm- 
bited,  pope  Urban  VIII.  nominated  the  author  to  an  honour- 
able poiLin  a college  at  Rome  ; but  he  died  before  he  could 
enter  upon  its  functions,  or  enjoy  its  emoluments.  Gen. 
Biog. 

GIGLIO,  or  Isole  del  Giglio,  in  Geography , a fmall 
ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  Italy,  anci- 
ently called  JEgilum,  or  Igilum.  N.  lat.  42  28.  E.long. 
10  53'- 

GIGMILLS,  a kind  of  fulling  mills,  for  fulling  and 
burling  of  woollen  cloth,  prohibited,  anno  5 and  6 Ed.  VI. 
C.  22. 

GIGNEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diitrift  of  Lodeve,  feated  on  the  Herault  ; 10  miles  S. 
E.  of  Lodeve.  The  place  contains  2785,  and  the  canton 
13,632  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  290  kiliometres,  in  21 
communes.  N.  lat.  430  39'.  E.  long.  30  38'. 

GIGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Jura,  on  the  Surain  ; 7 miles  S.  W.  of  Orgelet. 

GIGO.  See  Gigaia. 

GIGOT,  in  the  Manege , a branch  after  the  form  of  a 
gigot,  or  leg,  is  a branch,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  round, 
and  called  in  French  gargouille. 

GIHON,  in  Geography.  See  Jihon  and  Amu. 

Giiion,  in  Scripture  Geography , a fountain,  weft  of  Je- 
rufalem,  where  Solomon  was  anointed  king  by  Zadok  and 
Nathan.  The  upper  channel  of  Gihon  was  ordered,  by 
Hezekiah,  to  be  conveyed  into  Jerufalem,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  waters;  1 Kings,  i.  33.  2 Chron.  xxxiii.  30. — 
Alfo,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  rivers,  whofe  fources  were 
in  Paradife,  Gen.  ii.  13.  The  Arabians  believed  this  to  be 
the  Oxus,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Imaus, 
and  runs  from  eaft  to  weft;  and  after  winding  much,  re- 
turns, and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  weftward. 
This  river  feparates  the  provinces  of  the  Turks  and  Perfians. 
Modern  geographers  call  the  Oxus,  Amu;  which  fee. 
The  Arabians  name  it  Gelion,  and  Neher-Balkh,  the  river 
of  Balk,  becaufe  it  paffes  through  that  city.  Calvin,  Sca- 
liger,  and  others,  think  that  Gihon  is  the  mod  weftern 
channel  of  the  two  made  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  when, 
after  their  conflux,  they  feparate  again  to  enter  the  fea. 
Others  again  maintain  that  Pifon  is  the  weftern  channel, 
and  that  Gihon  is  the  eaftern.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Bo- 
chart  and  Huetius.  (See  Eden.)  Others  fuppofe  the  Gihon 
to  be  the  Araxes ; which  fee. 

GIJON,  Jixa  of  the  Romans,  a conflderable  fea-port 
town  of  Spain,  in  Afturias,  formerly  the  capital  of  this 
province,  with  an  old  caftle,  containing  about  800  families, 
1 8 miles  N.  of  Oviedo.  This  infecure  port,  conftrufted  and 
maintained  at  a great  expence,  is  reforted  to  by  the  Englifh 
for  filberts  and  chefnuts.  N.  lat.  43"  32'.  W.  long.  5;  42'.  ♦ 

GIKRI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Nagore; 
15  miles  S.  E.  of  Catchwara. 

GIL,  Ifland  of,  an  ifland  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
fo  called  by  lignor  Caamano,  about  14  miles  long  and  6 
broad,  between  Princefs  Royal’s  ifland  and  Pitt’s  Archipe- 
lago. 

GILA,  a river  of  New  Mexico.  See  Colorado. 

GIL  AC  AN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
N.  of  the  Catanduanes.  N.lat.  140  26'.  E.  long.  124°  27'. 

GILARZA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia;  15  miles 
S.  E.  of  Bofa, 
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GILATTELIvE,  a town  of  Tranfilvania,  14  miles  N. 
of  Claufenburg. 

GILBERGA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Warmeland;  24 

mi  les  W.  of  Car.ftadt. 

GILBERT,  Humphrey,  in  Biography,  defeended  from 
an  ancient  family'  in  Devonfhire,  was  born  about  the  year 
1539.  His  mother,  after  becoming  a widow,  married  Mr. 
Raleigh,  by  whom  fhe  had  fir  Walter ; of  courfe,  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  and  fir  Walter  were  half  brothers,  and,  as 
we  {hall  fee,  both  became  diftinguifhed  in  the  annals  of  their 
country.  The  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  article  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  from  thence  was  fent  to  Oxford  to  complete 
his  iludies.  He  foon  exhibited  a turn  of  mind  better  adapt- 
ed to  an  active  than  a literary  life.  He  was  early  intro- 
duced to  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  there  acquired  that 
ardour  of  loyalty  which  feemed  to  be  the  ruling  paffion  of 
thofe  who  approached  the  queen.  His  firft  expedition  as  a 
warrior  was  at  Havre,  in  1563,  after  which  he  was  fent 
over  to  Ireland,  to  affift  in  quelling  the  diforders  in  that 
country',  and  rofe  to  the  chief  command  in  the  province  of 
Munfter.  In  1570  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
as  a reward  for  his  fervices.  In  the  following  year  fir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  ferved,  as  a burgefs,  in  parliament,  for 
Plymouth;  and  in  1572  he  failed  with  a reinforcement  to 
colonel  Morgan,  then  afting  in  Flanders.  He,  about  this 
period,  became  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  maritime 
difeovery,  and  the  improvement  and  extenfion  of  trade  and 
commerce;  with  thefe  views,  in  1576,  he  publifhed  “ A 
Difcourfe,  to  prove  a paffage  by  the  north-weft  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.’’  He  probably  defigned  to  make  attempts  for 
the  difeovery  of  this  paffage,  but  an  anterior  projeft  was 
that  of  fettling  fome  of  the  countries  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  New  World.  In  1578  he  obtained  a patent  from  the 
crown  for  making  fettlements  in  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
North  America,  and  fitted  out  an  expedition  with  which 
he  failed  for  Newfoundland,  where  he  continued  a fhort  time, 
and  returned  without  having  effedled  any  thing  of  import- 
ance. He,  however,  perfilted  in  his  defign,  and  in  1583, 
in  company  with  his  brother,  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  returned 
to  Newfoundland,  and  took  poffeffion,  in  the  queen’s  name, 
of  the  harbour  of  St  John,  and  granted  leafes  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent country  to  thofe  of  his  company  who  chofe  to 
take  them.  He  carried  out  with  him  a Saxon  miner,  in 
hopes,  no  doubt,  of  finding  gold,  more  than  fufficient  to 
repay  them  for  all  their  trouble  and  labour.  This  man  pre- 
tended to  have  difeovered  a rich  filver  mine  on  the  coaft, 
and  dug  up  fome  ore,  which  fatisfied  fir  Humphrey  that 
the  means  of  wealth  were  within  their  reach.  He  now  fully 
expefted  that  he  could  obtain  from  the  queen  the  loan  of 
ten  thoufand  pounds,  to  enable  them  to  profecute  their  dif- 
coveries,  but  his  voyage  was  truly  difaftrous;  the  largeft 
flfip  was  loft  in  a ftorm,  with  all  the  crew  except  twelve 
men,  and  the  miner  and  the  ore  perifhed  at  the  fame  time. 
He  himfelf  had  fortunately  gone  on  board  a fmall  Hoop,  for 
the  purpole  of  exploring  the  coaft.  After  this  he  refufed 
to  lhi ft  his  ftation  to  his  larger  remaining  veffel,  being  re- 
folved  not  to  defert  the  little  crew  with  whom  he  had  en- 
countered fo  many'  dangers.  He  fleered  homeward,  in  the 
midft  of  a tempeftuous  fea,  and  on  the  ninth  of  September, 
when  his  fmall  bark  was  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  founder- 
ing, he  was  feen,  byr  the  crew  of  the  other  fhip,  fitting  in 
the  ftern  ot  the  veffel,  with  a book  in  his  hand,  and  he  was 
heard  to  cry  out,  “ Courage,  my  lads!  we  are  as  near 
heaven  at  fea  as  at  land.’’  About  midnight  the  bark  was 
fwallowed  up  by  the  ocean ; the  gallant  knight  and  all  his 
men  perifhed  with  her.  Though  fir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
di 1 not  effeit  a fettlement  at  Newfoundland,  yet  the  pro- 
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je&  was  foon  after  realized  under  his  patent,  fo  far  as  to  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  fifhery  from  this  country.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Gilbert,  or  Gilberd,  William,  a phyfician,  was  born, 
in  the  year  1540,  at  Colchefter,  of  which  borough  his  father 
had  been  recorder.  After  ftudying  fome  time  at  Cambridge, 
he  travelled  abroad  for  farther  improvement  in  thofe  branches 
of  fcience  to  which  he  was  particularly  addicted;  and  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic  in  fome  foreign  univerfity. 
He  returned  to  his  own  country  with  a high  character  for 
philofophical  and  chemical  knowledge,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  London,  where  he 
fettled  about  the  year  1573.  He  praCtifed  with  fo  much 
reputation  and  luccefs,  that  he  at  length  became  fir  ft  phyfi- 
cian to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  office  he  continued  during 
the  life  of  that  princcfs.  The  vacancies  from  the  duties  of 
his  profeffion  he  employed  in  the  purfuit  of  philofophical  ex- 
periments, particularly  relative  to  the  magnet,  and  in  thefe 
he  was  affilled  by  a penfion  from  queen  Elizabeth.  We  are 
informed  of  no  other  circumftances  concerning  the  life  of 
this  Earned  man,  who  died,  unmarried,  November  20,  1603, 
aged  63,  and  was  buried  in  his  native  place,  where  a liand- 
fome  monument  was  ereCted  to  his  memory  by  his  brothers. 
He  left  all  his  books,  globes,  mathematical  inftruments,  and 
cabinet  of  minerals,  to  the  College  of  Phyficians.  His  pic- 
ture, which  reprefents  him  as  of  a tall  ftature  and  chearful 
countenance,  is  in  the  gallery  over  the  fchools  at  Oxford. 

The  capital  work  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  entitled  “ De  Mag- 
nete,  Magneticifque  Corporibus  et  de  Magno  Magnete 
Tellure,  Phyfiologia  nova,  plurimis  et  argumentis  et  expe- 
rimentis  demonftrata,”  was  lirlt  publilhed  at  London  in 
1600,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  Germany.  This  is  not  only 
the  earlielt  complete  fyftem  of  magnetifm,  but  alfo  one  of 
the  firft  fpecimens  of  a philofophical  fyftem  built  upon  ex- 
periments, after  the  manner  fo  much  infilled  on  afterwards 
by  the  great  lord  Bacon.  Aikin,  Biog.  Mem.  of  Med. 
Eloy. 

Gilbert,  John,  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  a gen- 
tleman poffeffing  an  eftate  of  about  300/.  a year-,  was  born 
in  the  year  1724.  His  eldeft  brother  had  a liberal  educa- 
tion, with  a view  to  the  bar,  and  became  afterwards  a mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Newcaftle  and  Litchfield;  but  the  fub- 
jedt  of  this  article  had  only  fiich  inftrudlion  as  the  obfeure 
village  of  Farley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  father’s 
boufe,  could  afford.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Bolton,  father  of  the  well- 
known  and  jullly  celebrated  Matthew  Bolton,  of  Soho,  near 
Birmingham;  between  whom  and  Mr.  Gilbert  an  intimacy 
fubfilted,  as  long  as  the  latter  lived.  At  the  age  of  19  he 
loft  his  father ; and  as  he  died  poffeffed  of  extenfive  lime- 
works,  they  required  attention.  Accordingly  Mr.  Gilbert, 
in  order  to  undertake  the  fuperintendence  of  them,  quitted 
his  connedlion  with  Mr.  Bolton,  who  very  reludlantly  part- 
ed with  him,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  management  of  his 
•own  family  concerns.  Notwithftanding  the  difadvantages 
under  which  Mr.  G.  had  laboured  in  early  life,  he  poffeffed 
talents,  which,  matured  by  age  and  experience,  could  not 
fail  of  recommending  him  to  notice.  But  the  mdft  remark- 
able circumftance  in  thehiftory  of  this  ingenious  perfon,  and 
that  indeed  which  has  induced  us  to  give  a brief  account  of 
him,  was  his  introduction  to  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  projecting  improvements  of  his  col- 
lieries, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter.  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
brother  was  then  fteward  to  the  duke ; and  defired  him  to 
infpeCt  and  examine  his  Grace’s  collieries  at  Wdrfley.  After 
viewing  the  works,  it  immediately  occurred  to  him,  that  if 
the  coals  on  that  part  of  the  duke ’5  eftate  could  be  brought 
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to  market  in  fiich  a populous  town  as  Manchefter,  and  for 
the  fupply  of  the  numerous  works  in  its  vicinity,  the  col- 
liery, which,  in  the  ftate  it  was  at  the  time  of  his  infpeCtion, 
yielded  little  profit,  would  become  extremely  valuable.  It 
is  faid,  that  he  fecluded  himfelf  altogether  from  company 
for  two  days,  at  the  Bull  inn  at  Manchefter,  to  confider 
how  this  might  be  done  by  water-carriage,  as  that  by  land 
was  very  expenfive,  and,  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the 
roads,  very  inconvenient,  and  almolt  impracticable.  Hav- 
ing digefted  his  fcheme,  he  communicated  it  to  the  duke, 
who  was  no  lefs  (truck  with  the  propofition  fuggefted  by 
Mr.  G.  than  the  projector  himfelf.  Accordingly  the  work 
was  foon  after  began.  Mr.  G.’s  name  has  feldom  occurred 
in  connection  with  this  very  important  and  lucrative  under- 
taking; and  as  he  preceded  Mr.  Brindley  in  this  bufinefs’, 
of  which  we  have  ample  and  fatisfaCtory  evidence,  we  thought 
that  juftice  required  a candid  and  impartial  ftatement  of  the 
cafe.  Mr.  G.  was  fo  fortunate,  in  the  profecution  of  this 
work,  as  to  find  lime  upon  the  duke’s  eftate,  which  mult 
otherwile  have  been  brought  by  land  from  Buxton,  at  the 
di'tance  of  near  30  miles;  and  in  a w«rk  of  this  great  ex- 
tent, this  was  no  inconfiderable  faving.  The  tunnel  was 
entirely  executed,  as  well  as  planned,  by  Mr.  G. ; who,  be- 
ing acquainted  with  Mr.  Brindley  as  a neighbour,  and  know- 
ing him  to  be  a very  ingenious  and  excellent  mill-wright, 
engaged  his  affiltance  in  the  conduCt  and  completion  of  thi* 
arduous  undertaking,  and  introduced  him  to  the  duke  for 
this  purpofe.  The  duke  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  agent 
and  projector,  that  at  firft  they  lived  together  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  for  feveral  of  the  laft  years  of 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  life,  he  fpent  half  his  time  with  him.  In  June, 
1757,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Worfiey,  that  he 
might,  with  greater  convenience,  attend  the  profecution  of 
the  bufinefs  he  had  undertaken.  As  a farther  evidence  of 
the  duke's  regard  for  Mr.  G.  we  may  here  add,  that  he 
gave  his  fon,  who  was  educated  for  the  church,  the  fecond 
belt  preferment  at  his  difpofal,  to  the  amount  of  about 
1200/.  per  annum.  We  might  mention  many  other  con- 
cerns in  which  Mr.  G.  was  engaged,  and  in  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  manifefting  his  fldll  and  judgment,  in  the 
conduCt  of  canals,  mines,  and  other  improvements  relating 
to  rural  economy.  We  (hall  merely  add,  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  perfon  who  fuggefted  the  life  of  gun-pow- 
der in  obtaining  rock-falt.  Mr.  G.  was  probably  fo  modeft 
and  unaffuming,  that  he  did  not,  during  his  life-time,  lay 
claim  to  the  honour  which  belonged  to  him,  with  refpect  to 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canals  and  collieries ; and  we  have 
introduced  his  name  into  the  Cyclopaedia,  in  order  to  do 
him  juftice,  without  meaning  to  detraCt  from  the  merit,  of 
his  coadjutor  and  fucceffor,  Mr.  Brindley,  to  whom  we  have 
already  paid  ample  and  deferved  refpeft  under  his  biogra- 
phical article.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  general  character  commanded 
the  efteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  death,  even  after  a 
prolonged  life  of  about  73  years,  which  happened  at  Worf- 
ley,  on  the  4th  of  Auguit,  1797,  was,  without  doubt,  re  - 
gretted by  his  friends,  and  efpecially  by  the  noble  dtiftcj 
who.  was  in  the  liotife  at  the  time. 

Gilbert’s  JJland , in  Geography,  an  ifiand  near  the  S W. 
coalt  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  N.lat.  55  13'.  W.long.  71/  7'. 

Gilbert’s  1 'own,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Vir- 
ginia, feated  oh  the  Shenando,  30  miles  N.of  Charlotteiville. 

GILBERTINES,  in  Ecclejlajlical  Hijlory , an  order  uf 
religious,  thus  called  from  St,  Gilbert,  of  Scmprirtgham,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  who  founded  the  fame  about  the 
year  1148:  the  monks  of  which  obferved  the  rule  of  St- 
Auguftine,  and  wer'e  accounted  canons;  and  the  nuns  that 
of  fit.  Benedict, 
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The  founder  of  this  order  ere  fled  a double  monaft’ery,  or 
rather  two  different  ones,  contiguous  to  each  other,  the 
one  for  men,  the  other  for  women,  but  parted  by  a very 
high.  wall. 

St.  Gilbert  himfelf  founded  thirteen  monafteries  of  this 
order,  viz.  four  for  men  alone,  and  nine  for  men  and  women 
together,  which  had  in  them  feven  hundred  brethren,  and 
fifteen  hundred  lifters.  At  the  diffolution  there  were  about 
twenty-five  houfes  of  this  order  in  England  and  W ales. 

GTLBERTUS  Anglicus,  in  Biography,  the  firft  prac- 
tical writer  on  medicine,  whom  this  country  produced,  is 
placed  by  Bale,  (who  calls  him  G liberties  Lcglcus , and  fays 
he  was  phylician  to  Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,)  in 
the  reign  of  king  John,  about  the  year  1210.  But  Leland, 
without  ftating  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  makes  him  more 
modern.  Dr.  Freind  obferves,  that  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
work  by  which  he  is  principally  known,  (a  “ Compendium 
of  Phyfic,”)  that  he  mull  have  lived  feveral  year*  later  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  very  probably  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I, : “ For  he  quotes  Averrhoes,”  Dr. 
Freind  remarks,  “ who  reached  to  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth 
century ; and  whofe  works  could  not  have  been  tranflated  fo 
early,  and  indeed  were  not  tranflated  till  the  middle,  at  leaft, 
of  the  thirteenth,  as  Bacon,  a good  voucher,  informs  us: 
and  the  mention  he  makes  of  a book,  “ de  Speculls,”  which, 
without  doubt,  is  that  written  by  Bacon,  and  what  he  tran- 
feribes  from  Theodorick,  concerning  a leprofy,  evidently 
fhews  that  he  lived  low  in  this  century,  See.”  (Hift.  of  Phy- 
fic, vol.  ii.  p.  267.)  According  to  Leland,  he  maintained  a 
high  character  for  his  knowledge  in  philofophy  and  phyfic, 
which  he  had  acquired  by  great  ifudy  and  much  travelling; 
and  he  was  very  fuccefsful  in  his  practice.  His  writings  are 
principally  compiled  from  thofe  of  the  Arabian  phylicians, 
like  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  in  other  nations ; fome- 
times,  indeed,  he  tranferibes  whole  chapters  word  for  word, 
efpecially  from  Rhazes.  He  is  reprefented  as  the  firft  Eng- 
lish phyfician  who  ventured  to  expofe  the  abfurd  practices 
of  the  fuperftitious  monks,  who  at  that  time  engroffed  much 
©f  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  and  is  faid  to  have  contrafted 
with  them  the  methods  recommended  by  the  ancients.  The 
principal  work  of  Gilbert,  entitled  “ Compendium  Medi- 
cines tarn  morborum  univerfalium  quam  particulariuna,”  was 
eorrefted  by  Michael  Capella,  and  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1510:  and  afterwards  at  Geneva,  in  1608,  under  the  title 
of  “ Laurea  Ang'icana,  feu  Compendium  totius  Medicime.” 
His  other  treatifes  were,  “ De  viribus  Aquarum:”  “ De 
Re  Herbaria:”  “ Thefaurus  Pauperum and  “ De  tuenda 
valetudiae.”  Eloy.  Didt.  Kilt.  Freind,  loc.  cit. 

GILBING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prulfia,  in  Erme- 
land  ; 1 2 miles  W.  of  Allenftein. 

GILBOA,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a mountain  of  Pa- 
leftine,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Saul,  and  his  fon  Jonathan.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  x,  2,  3d.  Eufe- 
bius  and  Jerom  place  this  mountain  fix  miles  from  Bethfan, 
otherwife  Scythopolis. 

GILD,  or  Guild,  originally  fignifies  a fraternity,  or 
company. 

The  werd  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  gild  an,  to  pay,  becaufe 
every  man  was  gildar a,  i.  e.  to  pay  fomething  towards  the 
charge  and  fupport  of  the  company.  Hence  Sfo  our  Guild- 
hall, q.  d.  the  hall  of  the  fociety  or  fraternity,  where  they 
meet,  and  make  orders  and  laws  among  themfelves. 

The  origin  of  gilds,  or  guilds,  is  thus  related  : it  being 
a law  among  the  Saxons,  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen 
years  old  Ihould  fixd  fureties  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  com- 
mitted ; certain  neighbours,  confuting- of  ten  families,  en- 
tered into  an  affociation,  and  became  bound  for  each  other, 


either  to  produce  him  who  committed  an  offence,  or  to  make 
fatisfaftion  to  the  injured  party  : that  they  might  the  better' 
do  this,  they  raifed  a lum  of  money  among  themfelves, 
which  they  put  into  a common  flock  ; and  when  one  of 
their  pledges  had  committed  an  offence,  and  was  fled,  then 
the  other  nine  made  fatisfaftion  out  of  this  flock,  by  pay- 
ment of  money,  according  to  the  offence. 

Becaufe  this  affociation  confided  of  ten  families,  it  was 
called  a decennary  ; and  from  hence  came  out  later  kinds  of 
fraternities. 

But,  as  to  the  precife  time  when  thefe  guilds  had  their 
origin  in  England,  there  is  nothing  of  certainty  to  be  found  ; 
fince  they  were  in  ufe  long  before  any  formal  licence  was 
granted  them  for  fuch  meetings. 

It  feems  to  have  been  about  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, fays-  Anaerfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i. 
p.  70.  that, merchant-guilds,  or  fraternities,  which  were  after- 
wards flyled  corporations,  came  firil  into  general  ufe  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Mr.  Madox,  in  his  Firma  Burgi,  chap.  i. 
£ 9.  thinks,  they  were  hardly  known  to  our  Saxon  progeni- 
tors, aad  that  they  might  be  probably  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Normans  ; although  they  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  very  numerous  in  thofe  days.  Tiie  French  and  Nor- 
mans might  probably  borrow  them  from  the  free  cities  of 
Italy,  where  trade  and  manufa&ures  were  much  earlier  proT 
pagated,  and  where  poflibly  fuch  communities  were  firft  in 
ufe.  See  Charters  of  Community,  City,  and  Corpora- 
tion,. 

Edward  the  Third,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  licence  to  the  men  of  Coventry  to  ereeft  a merchant's 
•gild  and  fraternity,  of  brethren  and  lifters,  with  a mailer, 
or  warden  ; and  that  they  might  found  chauntries,  beftoyv 
alms,  do  other  works  of  piety,  and  conilitute  ordinances 
touching  the  fame. 

So  Plenry  the  Fourth,  in  his  reign,  granted  a licence  to 
found  a gild  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Gild,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  is  ftill  ufed 
for  a company  of  merchants,  who  are  freemen  of  the 
borough. 

Every  royal  borough  has  a dean  of  gild,  who  is  the  next 
magiftrate  below  the  bailiff.  He  judges  of  controverfies 
among  men  concerning  trade  ; difputes  between  inhabitants 
touching  buildings,  lights,  watercourfes,  and  other  nui- 
fauces  ; calls  courts,  at  which  his  brethren  of  the  gild  are 
bound  to  attend  ; manages  the  coramcn  flock  of  the  gild  ; 
and  amerces,  and  colledts  fines. 

Gild,  or  Geld,  according  to  Camden,  alfo  fignifies  a tri- 
bute, or  tax.  See  Geld. 

Gild,  according  to  Crompton,  alfo  fignifies  an  amerce- 
ment. As  in  foot-geid,  which  he  interprets  a preftation 
within  the  foreft. 

Flence,  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  gild,  is  to  be  dif- 
charged  of  all  manner  of  prellations  to  be  made  for 
gathering  {heaves  of  corn,  lamb,  and  wool,  to  the  ufe  of  fo- 
refters. 

Gild,  or  Geld , is  alfo  ufed  among  our  ancient  writers  for 
a compenfation,  or  muldt,  for  a fault  committed.  See  Un- 
geld. 

Flence,  iperegeld  is  the  price  of  a man  ; or f geld  is  the  price 
of  cattle  ; angeld,  the  fingle  value  of  a thing  ; tzuigeld,  the 
double  value,  See. 

There  are  divers  other  words  which  end  with  geld, 
and  (hew  the  leveral  kinds  of  payments ; as  danegcld, 
vad.geld,  fenegcld,  horngeld,  fotgeld,  pudge  Id,  Sec.  which 
fee. 

Gild,  or  Guild  rents,  are  rents  payable  to  the  crown  by 
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any  gild,  or  fraternity  ; or  fuch  rents  as  formerly  belonged 
to  religious  gilds,  and  came  to  the  crown  at  the  ge- 
neral dilfolution : being  ordered  for  fale  by  the  ftat. 
2 2 Car.  II. 

GILDABLE,  or  Geldable,  denotes  a perfon  tribu- 
tary, that  is,  liable  to  pay  tax,  or  tribute. 

Camden,  dividing  Suffolk  into  three  parts,  calls  the  firft 
gildable,  becaufe  liable  to  tax  ; from  which  the  two  other 
parts  were  exempt,  becaufe  ecclefize  donatze. 

Gildableis  alfo  explained  in  an  ancient  MS.  to  be  that 
land  or  lordfhip  which  is  fub  difiriRionc  curia  vice  con. 

GILDAS,  in  Biography,  furnamed  the  Wife , a Britifh 
monk,  and  the  moft  ancient  Britifh  writer  now  extant,  was 
born  in  the  year  520.  He  is  known  among  many  authors  by 
the  name  of  Badonius,  by  which  he  is  diftinguiftied  from 
Gildas  Albanius,  who  is  faid  to  have  lived  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod. His  furname  Badonius  is  derived  from  a memorable 
victory  gained  by  the  Britons  over  the  Saxons,  at  the  hdl  of 
Baaon,  now  Bath,  about  the  time  of  his  birth.  Having 
been  carefully  educated  according  to  the  manners  of  the 
times  he  became  monk  of  Bangor,  where  he  diligently  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  learning  of  that  period,  and  particularly 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  with  a view  of  qualifying 
himfelf  for  the  duties  of  a public  preacher.  He  i»  faid  to 
have  vilited  Ireland  at  the  requeft  of  Americus,  afterwards 
king  of  the  country,  where  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his 
zeal  andfuccefsin  converting  Pagans,  confuting  the  herefies 
of  the  age,  eftablilhing  monalleries,  and  in  reforming  the 
corrupt  date  of  principles  and  manners  which  had  become 
prevalent  among  the  Chriftians  in  that  ifland.  Upon  his 
return  to  his  native  country  he  vilited  the  monaftery  of  Lhan- 
carvan,  lately  founded  by  a pious  nobleman  of  South 
"Wales,  and  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to 
engage  other  perfons,  eminent  for  rank  and  fortune,  to  follow 
his  example.  He  fpent  lome  time  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain  ; vilited  France  and  Italy,  and  then  returned  home, 
where  he  acquired  a high  reputation  as  a moft  indefatigable 
preacher  who  never  heiitated  to  cenfure  the  prevailing  vices 
of  the  age.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  at  the  abbey  of 
Bangor  in  the  year  590  ; though,  according  to  fome  writers, 
this  event  happened  at  Glaftonbury,  full  twenty  years  prior 
to  this.  The  chief  work  of  this  author  is  ; “ Epiftola  de 
Excidio  Britannias,  et  Caftigatione  Ordinis  Ecclefiaftici,” 
containing  lamentations  over  the  miferies  and  almoft  total 
ruin  of  his  countrymen,  and  very  ievere  reproofs  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  profligacy  of  manners  in  which  all  ranks  were 
fharers,  and  of  which  he  drew  a moft  alarming  picture. 
This  curious  remain  of  Britifh  eccleliaftical  antiquities  was 
fir  ft  printed  by  Pclydore  Virgil  in  1525,  from  an  imperfeCt 
copy.  It  was  afterwards  pubhfhed  in  1568  by  John  Joffe- 
iinefrom  another,  and  a more  perfect  manufcript  copy,  but 
the  belt  edition  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  his  “ Hiftorhe  Britannicas,  Saxonicae,  &c.” 
Gildas  wrote  feveral  “ Letters,”  of  which  there  are  nume- 
rous fragments  in  an  old  coll  ction  of  canons  preferved  among 
the  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  library.  Other  pieces  have  been 
aferibed  to  him,  but  thefe  are  confidered  by  the  belt  judges, 
as  not  really  his,  among  them  is  the  “ Hiftoria  de  Gellis 
Britonum.”  Moreri. 

Gu.DAS-dec-Bois,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Savenay.  The  place  contains  859, 
and  the  canton  5527  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  235 
kiliometres,  in  five  communes. 

GILDER.  See  Guilder. 

GILDHALDA  Teuton icorum  was  ufed  for  the  fra- 


ternity of  Eafterling  merchants  in  London ; enlled  aTfo  the- 

Jlillyarcl. 

GILD-HALL,  q.  d.  Gilda  aula,  the  chief  hall  in  the 
city  of  London.  See  Guild-W/. 

GILD-MERCHANT,  Gilda  Mercatoria,  was  a certai* 
privilege,  or  liberty,  granted  to  merchants,  whereby  they 
were  enabled,  among  other  things,  to  hold  certain  pleas 
of  land  within  their  own  precinCts. 

King  John  granted  gildam  mercatoriam  to  the  burgeffes  of 
Nottingham. 

It  is  held,  that  if  the  king  grants  to  a fet  of  men  to  have 
“gildam  mercatoriam,”  a mercantile  meeting  or  a (Terribly, 
this  is  alone  fufficient  to  incorporate  and  eftablilh  them  fur 
ever.  10  Rep.  30.  1 Roll.  Abr.  513. 

GILDING,  or  Guilding,  the  art,  or  aft,  of  fpreading 
or  covering  certain  fubilances  with  gold,  either  in  leaf  or 
powder,  or  in  amalgam  with  quickhlver.  See  an  account 
of  thefe  preparations  of  gold  under  Gold. 

The  art  of  gilding  was  not  unknown  among  the  ancients, 
though  it  never  arrived  among  them  at  the  perfedlion  to 
which  the  moderns  have  carried  it.  For  this  purpofe 
the  gold  was  beat  into  plates,  with  which  the  walls  of 
apartments,  difhes,  and  other  veffels  were  covered.  In  early 
ages  thefe  plates  were  thick,  fo  that  this  mode  of  gilding' 
was  very  expenfive.  (See  the  procefs  employed  for  gilding, 
in  this  manner,  the  horns  of  the  ram  brought  by  Neftor,  as  an 
offering  to  Minerva,  in  Homer’s  Odyffey,  1.  iii.  v.  492.)  In 
procefs  of  time,  however,  the  cxpence  was  much  leffened, 
becaufe  the  art  was  difeovered  of  making  thefe  plate* 
thinner,  and  of  laying  them  on  with  a fize. 

Pliny  affures  us,  that  the  firft  gilding  feen  at  Rome  was 
after  the  deftruCtion  of  Carthage,  under  the  cenforfhip  of 
Lucius  Mummius,  when  they  began  to  gild  the  ceilings  of 
their  temples  and  palaces  ; the  Capitol  being  the  firft  place 
on  which  this  enrichment  was  bellowed.  But  he  adds,  that 
luxury  advanced  on  them  fo  haftily,  that  in  a little  time  you 
might  fee  all,  even  private  and  poor  perfons,  gild  the  very 
walls,  vaults,  & c.  of  their  houfes.  “ When  we  cover  our 
houfes  with  gold,”  fays  Seneca,  (Epift.  1 1 5.)  “ what  elfe 
do  we  than  rejoice  in  deception  ? for  we  know,  that  coarfe 
wood  is  concealed  under  that  gold.”  We  need  not  doubt 
but  that  they  had  the  fame  method  with  us,  of  beating 
gold,  and  reducing  it  into  leaves  ; though,  it  fhould  feem, 
they  did  not  carry  it  to  the  fame  height ; if  it  be  true, 
which  Pliny  relates,  that  they  only  made  feven  hundred 
and  fifty  leaves,  four  fingers  fquare,  of  a whole  ounce.  In- 
deed, he  adds,  that  they  conld  make  more  ; that  the  thickest 
were  called  b rafted  Pncneflina,  on  account  of  a ftatue  of  the 
goddefs  Fortune  at  Praenefte,  gilt  with  fuch  leaves  ) and 
that  thofe  of  the  thinner  fort  were  called  hraftece  quajloria. 

The  modern  gilders  alfo  make  ufe  of  gold  leaves  of 
divers  thickneffes ; but  there  are  fome  fo  fine,  that  a 
thoufand  do  not  weigh  above  four  or  five  drachms.  The 
thickeft  leaves  are  ufed  for  gilding  on  iron,  and  other 
metals ; and  the  thinneft  on  wood.  But  we  have  another 
advantage  above  the  ancients,  in  the  manner  of  uiing  and 
applying  the  gold  : the  fecret  of  painting  in  oil,  difeovered 
of  late  ages,  furnifhes  us  with  means  of  gilding  works  that 
fhall  endure  all  the  injuries  of  time  and  weather,  which  to 
the  ancients  was  impracticable.  They  had  no  way  to  lay 
the  gold  on  bodies  that  would  not  endure  the  fire  but  with 
whites  of  eggs,  or  fize  ; neither  of  which  will  endure  the 
water  : fo  that  they  could  only  gild  fuch  places  as  were 
fheltered  from  the  moiiture  of  the  weather. 

The  Greeks  called  the  compofition  on  which  they  ap« 
plied  their  gilding  on  wood,  leucophaum,  or  leucophorutn 
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which ' is  defcribed  as  a fort  of  glutinous  compound  earth, 
ferving,  in  all  probability,  to  make  the  gold  dick,  and  bear 
polifhing.  But  as  to  the  particulars  of  this  earth,  its  colour, 
ingredients,  &c.  the  antiquaries  and  naturaliils  are  not 
agreed. 

-There  are  feveral  methods  of  gilding  in  life  among  us  : 
viz.  gilding  on  an  oily  fize  ; gilding  on  a water  fize  ; gilding 
by  the  fire,  which  is  peculiar  to  metals  ; gilding  of  books , 

We  may  diftinguifh,  in  general,  two  kinds  of  gilding,  one 
with,  and  the  other  without,  the  application  of  heat.  The 
firll  method  is  pradtifed  on  thole  fubftances,  fuch  as  wood, 
paper,  leather,  iilk,  lacquered  and  japanned  ware,  &c.  which 
would  be  injured,  and  even  deftroyed  at  the  temperature 
requifite  for  the  other  fort  of  gilding,  which  is  employed  on 
fubftances  that  are  not  liable  to  alteration  by  expofure  to  a 
moderate  heat,  fuch  as  metals,  and  fometimes  glafs  and 
porcelain. 

There  are  two  methods  of  gilding  on  wood,  viz.  oil- 
gilding, and  burnifhed  gilding. 

Gilding  in  oil,  or  an  oily  fize,  is  performed  by  cementing 
the  gold  to  the  ground  by  means  of  fat  oil.  Linfeed  oil  may 
be  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  by  putting  fuch  a quantity  of  it 
into  a broad  veffel  as  may  cover  the  bottom  about  an  inch 
deep,  and  adding  to  it  as  much  water  as  will  rife  fix  inches 
or  more  above  the  bottom.  Let  the  veffcl  be  expofed  to 
the  fun  and  rain,  and  the  contents  be  occafionaliy  ftirred  for 
five  or  fix  \yeeks,  till  the  oil  appear  of  the  confidence  ol 
treacle.  Then  feparate  the  oil  from  the  water,  and  place 
it  in  a long  bottle,  or  feparating-funnel,  ufed  by  the  chemifts, 
in  fuch  heat  as  will  render  it  perfectly  fluid  ; pour  off  the 
clear  part,  and  ftrain  the  remainder  through  a funnel,  and 
the  whole  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  The  water  helps  to  clear  and 
bleach  the  oil,  and  improve  it  in  other  refpedls. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  wood  for  gilding,  it  muft  firll 
be  covered  or  primed  with  two  or  three  coatings  of  boiled 
linfeed  oil  and  white  lead,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  pores,  and 
conceal  the  irregularities  of  the  furface,  occafioned  by  the 
veins  in  the  wood.  If  greater  nicety  and  perfection  in  the 
work  be  required,  the  wood  fliould  be  firll  rubbed  with 
fifli-fkin,  and  then  with  Dutch  rallies. 

When  the  priming  is  dry,  the  next  operation  is  that  of 
fizing  the  work,  or  laying  upon  it,  by  means  of  a brufti, 
or  a large  pencil,  a thin  coat  of  gold  fize  ; care  being  taken 
that  the  brufh  or  pencil  be  made  to  pafs  into  all  the 
cavities  and  projecting  parts,  if  the  fubjedl  be  carved. 
This  gold  fize  is  prepared  by  grinding  calcined  red 
ochre  with  a due  proportion  of  the  fat,  or  thickeil 
drying  oil  that  can  be  procured,  (the  older  the  better)  ; 
and  this  fize,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  working  more  freely,  is 
to  be  mixed,  previoufly  to  its  being  ufed,  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  till  it  acquires  a proper  con- 
fiftence.  Sometimes  the  work  is  fized  with  fat  oil,  and 
the  japanner’s  gold  fize  (fee  Gold  Size),  ground  alfo 
with  ochre.  If  a high  degree  of  perfection  be  required,  the 
work  fliould  be  fized  a fecond  time,  and  fome  add  a third 
fizing,  before  the  gold  is  laid  on.  In  order  to  afeertain  its 
fitnefs  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  touched  with  the  finger ; and 
if  it  feel  fomewhat  adhefive  or  clammy,  or,  as  the  gilders  call 
it,  “ tacky,”  but  not  fo  as  to  be  brought  off  by  the  finger, 
it  is  in  a fit  ftate  for  gilding.  But  if  it  be  fo  clammy  as  to 
daub,  or  come  off  on  being  touched,  it  is  not  fufficiently 
dry  ; or,  if  it  has  no  clamminefs  or  flicking  quality,  it  is  too 
dry,  and  muft  be  fized  over  again  before  it  is  gilt.  When 
the  gold  fize  is  good,  it  will  be  fufficiently  dry  hi  about 
twelve  hours  for  the  application  of  the  gold.  In  this 


procefs,  when  the  furface  is  fufficiently  large  and  plain  to 
contain  them,  the  gold  leaves  may  be  laid  on  entire,  either 
by  means  of  a fquirrel’s  tail,  or  immediately  from  the  paper 
which  originally  contained  them,  which  laft  method,  prac- 
tifed  by  thofe  who  have  acquired  the  neceffary  dexterity,  is 
the  fimplelt  and  moll  expeditious,  as  well  as  the  bell,  for  the 
perfection  of  the  work.  The  leaves,  being  laid  on  the 
proper  parts  of  the  work,  muft  be  fettled  to  the  ground, 
by  gently  compreffing  thofe,  which  feem  to  want  it,  with 
the  fquirrel’s  tail  on  a cotton  ball  ; and  if  any  part  of  the 
gold  has  flown  off,  or  has  been  difplaced,  fo  as  to  leave  any 
fpot  uncovered,  a piece  of  another  leaf,  of  a correfponding 
fize  and  figure,  muft  be  laid  upon  it.  When  the  parts  are 
too  fmall  to  admit  of  laying  on  whole  leaves,  or  when 
vacancies  are  left,  after  laying  on  whole  leaves,  which  re- 
quire to  be  covered  with  the  flips  or  fragments  of  leaves, 
thofe  that  are  to  be  ufod  are  turned  from  the  paper  upon  a 
cufliion.  (See  Gilding  Cuflsion  and  Cushion.)  They 
are  then  cut  into  flips,  of  a proper  fize,  by  a blunt  pallet- 
knife  (fee  Gilding  Knife)  ; and  each  flip  is  taken  up  on 
the  point  of  a fine  brufh,  or  by  an  inftrument  called  the 
“ tip,”  (fee  Gilding  Tip,)  which,  being  moiftened  by 
breathing  upon  it,  will  take  up  the  leaves,  or  any  frag- 
ments of  them  from  the  cufliion.  When  thefe  are  thus 
applied  to  the  parts  of  the  work  that  were  to  be  covered, 
they  are  gently  preffed  down  by  the  cotton  ball,  till  they  lie 
every  where  evenly  upon  the  ground ; and  the  gold  will 
immediately  adhere  to  the  flicky  furface  of  the  fize.  Where 
the  work  is  very  hollow,  and  fmall  pieces  are  wanted  to 
cover  parts  that  lie  deep,  they  may  be  taken  up,  by  the  tip 
already  mentioned,  or  the  point  of  a fitch  pencil,  firft 
breathed  upon,  and  thus  convtyed  to,  and  fettled  in,  their 
proper  places.  The  whole  of  the  w°rk,  being  thus  covered, 
fhould  be  buffered  to  remain  till  it  be  dry,  and  it  may  then 
be  bruflied  over  by  a camel’s  hair  pencil,  or  foft  hog’s  hair 
brufh,  in  order  to  clear  away  any  loofe  particles  of  the  gold 
leaf.  If,  after  brufiiing,  any  defective  parts  appear,  fuch 
parts  muft  be  again  fized;  and  treated  as  before.  The 
fquirrel’s  tail  ufed  in  gilding  is  cut  fliort,  and  fometimes 
fpread  in  the  fan-fafhion,  by  means  of  a piece  of  wood 
formed  like  a pencil-ltick,  but  broad  at  both  ends,  and  fplit 
to  receive  the  tail  ; but  it  will  equally  ferve  in  its  own  form, 
when  the  hair  is  cut  to  a proper  length.  The  cotton  fhould 
alfo  be  formed  into  a ball,  by  tying  it  up  in  a piece  of  fine 
linen  rag  ; for  if  it  be  ufed  without  the  rag,  the  iibres  adhere 
to  the  gold  fize,  and  embarrafs  the  work. 

This  fort  of  gilding  is  chiefly  ufed  for  domes,  and  the 
roofs  of  churches,  courts,  banqueting-houfes,  &c.  and  for 
figures  of  plafter,  lead,  &c.  that  are  to  Hand  expofed  to  the 
weather. 

This  oil-gilding  is  the  moil  fimple  and  eafy,  leaft  expenfive, 
and  moll  durable,  as  it  will  not  be  readily  injured  when  ex- 
pofed to  the  open  air  ; and  it  may  be  alfo  cleaned  with  a 
little  warm  water  and  a foft  brufh  ; but,  as  it  cannot  be 
burnifhed,  it  wants  the  high  luftre  which  is  produced  by  the 
method  we  fhall  next  deferibe. 

Gilding,  Burnifhed,  or  in  Dflemper,  or  on  Water  fz  e,  is 
that  kind  of  gilding  which  is  generally  ufed  for  pidlure 
frames,  mouldings,  flucco,  and  fuch  wrooden  works  as  are 
ftieltered  from  the  weather,  and  not  fubjedl  to  dampnefs. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  wood  for  this  fort  of  gilding,  thofe 
parts  that  admit  of  it  fhould  be  firft  well  rubbed  with  fifh- 
fkin,  and  then  with  Dutch  ruflies.  It  fhould  then  be  care- 
fully covered  with  ilrcng  fize,  made  of  fhreds,  &c.  of  white 
leather,  fuch  as  that  ufed  by  glovers,  or  clippings  of  parch- 
ment boiled  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a pound  of 
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the  fhreds  or  clippings,  to-  (lx  quarts  or  waiter,  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a jelly,  and  then  drained  through  flannel  while 
hot.  When  this  coating  is  dry,  eight  or  ten  more  mud  be 
applied,  confiding  of  the  fame  fize,  mixed  with  fine  plafter 
of  Paris,  or  wafhed  chalk,  or  powdered  whiting  ; which 
mixture  mud  be  made  by  melting  the  fize,  aad  ftrewing 
the  whiting,  See.  gradually  into  it,  Airring  them  well  toge- 
ther, that  they  may  be  thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is 
laid  on  with  a itiff  brufh,  and  oftener  or  feldomer  repeated, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  ; for  pieces  of  fculp- 
ture,  feven  or  eight  layers  fuflice  : for  flat,  or  fmooth  works, 
they  ufe  ten  or  twelve.  In  the  latter  cafe  they  are  applied 
by  drawing  the  brufli  or  pencil  over  the  work  : in  the 
former,  by  dabbing  it  fmartly  on,  that  the  iize  may  enter  all 
the  dents  of  the  carving. 

After  the  lad  coat  is  laid  on,  and  before  it  be- quite  dry, 
a brufli  pencil,  dipped  in  water,  fliould  be  paffed  over  the 
whole,  to  fmooth  it,  and  take  away  any  inequalities  that 
may  have  been  formed  ; and  when  it  is  dry,  the  parts  that 
admit  of  it  fliould  be  again  bruflied  over  till  they  are  per- 
fectly even.  The  work  fliould  then  be  repaired,  by  freeing 
all  the  cavities  from  the  priming  : after  which  a water  polifli 
fliould  be  given  to  the  parts  defigned  to  be  burniflied,  by 
rubbing  them  gently  with  a fine  linen  rag  moidened  with 
water. 

When  the  whole  work  is  become  quite  dry,  a moderately 
thick  layer  mud  be  applied,  compofed  of  fize  and  bole,  or 
yellow  ochre.  Doflie,  in  the  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  gives 
the  following  recipe  for  the  dimpled  compofitions,  ufed  as 
the  proper  cement  or  gilding  fize  in  this  kind  of  gilding  : 

Take  any  quantity  of  bole  armeniac,  and  add  dome 
water  to  it,  that  it  may  foak  till  it  grow  foft.  Levigate  it 
then  on  the  done,  but  not  with  more  water  than  will  pre- 
vent its  being  of  a diff  confidence,  and  add  to  it  a little 
purified  duet  or  tallow  feraped  ; and  grind  them  together. 
When  tills  is  wanted  for  ufe,  dilute  it  to  the  confidence  of 
cream,  by  parchment  or  glovers’  fize,  mixed  with  double 
its  quantity  of  water,  and  made  warm.  Some  melt  the  fuet 
or  tallow,  and  mix  it  previoudy  with  five  or  fix  times  its 
weight  of  chalk  before  it  is  put  to  the  bole,  to  facilitate  their 
commixture,  to  which  in  this  wet  date  they  are  fomewhat 
repugnant.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  pradlifed  to  put  foap  fuds 
to  the  bole  ; which  will  contribute  to  its  uniting  with  the 
tallow.”  ' (See  Gold  Size.)  Let  this  compofition  be 
diluted  witli  warm  fize  mixed  with  two-thirds  of  water,  and 
let  it  be  fpread  with  a brufh  over  the  whole  of  the  work,  and 
then  fuffered  to  dry  ; and  then  let  the  fame  mixture  be  ap- 
plied in  the  fame  manner,  at  lead  once  more.  After  the  lad 
coat,  it  fhould  be  rubbed  in  the  parts  to  be  burniflied  with  a 
foft  cloth,  till  it  be  perfectly  even.  Some  add  a little  ver- 
milion to  the  gilding  fize,  and  others  colour  the  work,  if 
carved,  before  it  be  laid  on,  with  yellow  and  the  glovers’ 
fize  ; to  which  a little  vermilion,  or  red  lead,  fliould  be  added. 
This  lad  method  is  defigned  to  give  the  appearance  of  gilding 
to  the  deeper  and  obfeure  parts  of  the  carving,  where  the 
gold  cannot,  or  is  not  thought  neceflary  to  be  laid  on.  But 
this  practice  is  much  difufed  ; and  indead  of  it  fuch  parts  of 
the  work  are  coloured  after  gilding  ; which  operation  is 
called  “ Matting.” 

The  work  being  thus  prepared  fliould  be  fet  in  a pofition 
fpmewliat  declining  from  the  operator;  who,  having  at  hand, 
a cup  of  clean  water,  and  iome  hair  pencils,  moidens  a part 
of  the  work,  and  then  applies  the  gold  leaf  to  the  part  fo 
moidened  in  the  manner  already  directed  under  the  article 
CW-Gilding,  till  it  be  completely  covered,  or  till  it  be 
too  dry  to  take  the  gold.  This  will  immediately  adhere  on 
being  preffed  with  the  cotton  ball.  The  operator  proceeds 


to  moiden  the  next  part  of  the  work,  and  apply  the  gold  as 
before,  repeating  the  operation  till  the  whole  is  completed. 
If,  in  examining  the  work,  any  parts  fliould  appear  to  need 
being  repaired,  they  fliould  be  moidened  as  before,  and 
covered  with  the  gold  ; but  care  fliould  be  taken  that  no 
part  be  milled  in  the  fird  operation,  as  it  is  not  fo  eafily 
mended  as  in  oil-gilding  : nor  fliould  any  drops  of  water  be 
fuffered  to  fall  on  the  perfect  part  of  the  gilding,  as  the  gold 
is  very  apt  to  turn  black  in  this  flate.  The  work  being 
thus  far  gilt,  when  dry,  and  lit  for  the  purpofe,)  which  it 
will  ufually  be  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  remains,  either 
to  be  burniflied,  or  matted. 

The  proper  period  for  this  purpofe  can  only  be  afeer- 
tained  by  experience,  and  varies  at  different  feafons.  The 
mode  of  didinguifhing  the  fitnefs  of  the  work  to  take  the 
burniili,  is  to  try  two  or  three  particular  parts  at  a dillance 
from  each  other  ; and  if  thefe  take  the  polifn  well,  the  whole 
may  be  concluded  to  be  in  a fit  flate.  But  if  the  gold  peel 
off,  or  be  difordered  by  the  rubbing,  the  work  mud  be 
deemed  not  fuffieiently  dry  ; and  if  the  gold  bear  the  rub- 
bing well,  and  yet  receives  the  polifli  flowly,  it  is  a proof 
of  its  being  too  dry,  which  fliould  be  prevented  by  watching 
the  proper  time.  For  the  work,  when  too  dry,  both  re- 
quires much  more  labour  to  bumifli  it,  and  fails  at  lad  of 
taking  fo  fine  a polifli. 

To  burnifh  it,  is  to  fmootli  and  polifli  it  with  a burni flier, 
which  is  ufually  a dog’s  or  wolf’s  tooth,  or  a blood-fione, 
an  agate,  or  a pebble,  or  fomething  elle  very  fmooth,  fitted 
in  a handle  for  that  purpofe. 

To  mat,  is  to  give  it  a light  lick  in  the  places  not  bur- 
niflied, with  a pencil  dipped  in  fize,  wherein  a little  ver- 
milion fometimes  has  been  mixed.  This  helps  to  preferve 
it,  and  prevent  its  flawing,  when  handled.  Or,  it  is  to  cover 
the  hollow  part6  with  a colour  the  neared  in  appearance  to 
g°M. 

Some  recommend  for  this  purpofe  red  lead,  with  a little 
vermilion  ground  with  the  white  of  an  egg  ; but  yellow 
ochre,  or  Dutch  pink,  with  red  lead,  would  better  anfwor 
the  end  ; or  the  terra,  di  Sienna , very  flightly  burnt,  or  mixed 
with  a little  red  lead,  would  have  a much  better  effect,  and 
be  more  durable  than  any  other  mixture  fo  near  the  colour 
of  gold  in  fhade.  Ifinglafs  fize  will  likewife  fiipply  the 
place  of  the  whites  of  eggs.  This  operation  of  matting 
luperledes  the  neceffity  of  yellowing,  which  is  intended  to 
give  the  appearance  of  gilding  to  the  deeper  and  obfeure 
parts  of  the  carving  where  the  gold  cannot,  nor  is  thought 
neceflary  to  be  laid  on. 

The  lad  thing  is  to  apply  a vermeil,  or  lacquer,  in  all  the 
little  lines  and  cavities  ; and.  to  dop  and  amend  any  little 
faults  with  fhell-gold. 

The  compofition  here  called  •vermeil , is  made  of  gum 
gutta,  vermilion,  and  a little  of  fome  ruddy  brown  colour, 
ground  together  with  Venice  varnifh  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
Some  gilders,  in  lieu  of  this,  content  themfelves  with  line 
lacca,  or  dragon’s-blood,  with  gum-water. 

Sometimes,  indead  of  burnilhing  the  gold,  they  burnifh 
the  ground  or  compofition  laid  on  lad  before  it;  and  con- 
tent themfelves  afterwards  to  wafh  the  part  over  with  fize. 
This  method  is  chiefly  pradlifed  for  the  hands,  face,  and 
other  nudities  in  relievo;  which,  by  tins  means,  do  not  ap- 
pear fo  very  brilliant  as  the  parts  burnifhed  ; though  much 
more  fo  than  the  parts  perfedlly  flat,  or  matted. 

To  gild  a work,  and  yet  preferve  white  grounds, 
they  apply  a layer  of  Spanifh  white  mixed  with 
a weak  fifh-glue,  on  all  the  parts  of  the  ground  where- 
on the  yellow,,  or  the  layer  »ext  under  the  gold,  might 
run. 
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Gilding,  Japamers , is  performed  by  means  of  gold  pow- 
der, or  imitations  of  it,  cemented  to  the  ground  by  a kind 
of  goldfize  : for  the  method  of  preparing  which,  fee  Gold- 
fze.  This  kind  of  gilding  may  be  praftifed  on  almoft  any 
fubftance  whatever,  whether  wood,  metal,  leather,  or  paper  ; 
nor  .is  there  any  preparation  neceffary,  balkier,  making  the 
furface  on  which  the  fize  is  to  be  laid,  even,  and  perieCtiy 
clean.  Then  fpread  the  japanner’s  fize,  mixed  with  a due 
proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  vermilion,  with  a brufli 
over  the  work,  if  the  whole  furface  is  to  be  gilt  ; or  draw 
with  it,  by  means  of  a pencil,  the  proper  figure  dehred, 
avoiding  carefully  any  other  parts  ; when  it  is  almoft  dry,  fo 
as  to  be  capable,  by  its  clamminefs,  of  receiving  the  gold, 
dip  a piece  of  walh-lcather  wrapped  round  the  finger  in  the 
gold  powder,  described  under  Shell-GoLV,  and  rub  it 
lightly  over  the  fized  work  ; or  fpread  the  powder  with  a 
foft  camel’s  hair  pencil ; and  with  a camel’s  hair  brufh  clear 
away  the  loofe  powder,  after  the  gilded  furface  is  dry. 
When  leaf  gold  is  ufed,  the  method  of  fizing  mud  be 
the  fame  as  for  the  powders  ; but  great  care  is  neceflary 
in  laying  them  on,  while  the  fize  is  in  a proper  (late  of  dry- 
nefs. 

There  is  a falfe  kind  of  gilding,  in  which  a colour  of  gold 
is  given  by  painting  and  varnilhes,  without  employing  gold. 
Thus  a very  fine  golden  colour  is  given  to  brafs  and  to  fii- 
ver,  by  applying  on  thefe  metals  a gold  coloured  varnifh, 
which,  being  tranfparent,  fhews  all  thff  brilliancy  of  the 
metals  underneath.  Many  ornaments  of  brafs  are  varnifhed 
in  this  manner,  which  is  called  gold  lacquering , to  diftinguiih 
them  from  thofe  that  are  really  gilt.  Silver  leaves,  thus 
varnifhed,  are  put  upon  leather,  which  is  then  called  gilt  lea- 
ther ; and  many  picture-frames  have  no  other  than  this  coun- 
terfeit gilding,  which  may  be  dilcovered  by  wafhing  it  with 
a little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ; for  the  fpirit  will  diiTolve  the 
varnifh,  and  leave  the  filver  leaf  of  its  own  whitenefs.  For 
plain  picture  frames,  thick  tin-foil  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  fil- 
ver ; the  tin  leaf  fixed  on  with  glue  is  to  be  burnifhed,  then 
polifhcd  with  emery  and  a fine  linen  cloth,  and  afterwards 
with  putty  applied  in  the  fame  manner  ; being  then  lacquered 
over  with  the  varnifh  five  or  fix  times,  it  looks  like  burnifh- 
ed gold.  (See  Lacquering.)  Among  the  falfe  gildings 
may  alfo  be  reckoned  thofe  which  are  made  with  thin  leaves  of 
copper  or  brafs,  called  Dutch  leaf.  In  this  manner  are  made 
all  the  kinds  of  what  is  called  gilt  paper.  See  Gilding  of 
Paper. 

Gilding  of  Books.  There  are  various  methods,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  cement  ufed,  by  which  the  edges  of  books  or 
paper  may  be  gilt.  Strong  gum-water  or  ifinglafs  fize,  or 
glover’s-fize  may  be  employed  ; but  as  the  gum-water,  and 
weaker  fizes  are  apt  to  run  beyond  the  edge,  and  thus  caufe 
the  leaves  to  flick  together,  ifinglafs,  melted  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  common  proof  fpirit  of  wine,  and  a fixth  part 
of  honey  or  fugar-candy  is  much  to  be  preferred  ; to  which 
muft  be  added  a third  of  bole  armeniac  well  powdered. 

The  following  compofition  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  : 
Take  bole  armeniac,  and  fugar-candy  well  powdered  ; mix 
them  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  to  an  oily  confidence  ; 
and  the  cement  will  he  fit  for  ufe.  In  applying  any  of  thefe 
cements,  the  paper,  in  quires  or  in  books,  fhould  be  well  cut 
and  poliff.e  J on  the  edges  to  be  gilt ; and  well  ferewed  down 
by  a prefs ; in  this  ftate  it  is  to  be  brufhed  over,  firft  with  a 
little  of  the  cement  without  the  fugar-candy  or  the  bole  ; 
and  when,  that  is  dry,  either  with  the  cement  above  given, 
or  any  other  folution  of  gum  or  fize  with  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  bole;  after  which  it  may  be  fuffered  to  dry  ; and  then 
water-polifhed,  by  rubbing  it  with  a fine  linen  rag  fiightly 
jnojftened.  It  is  then  fit  for  receiving  the  gold,  provided 
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it  be  moiflened  at  that  time  ; and  the  leaves  may  he  then 
laid  on,  being  cut  according  to  the  breadth  which  they  are 
to  cover,  and  preffed  clofely  down  by  a cotton  ball ; and 
after  the  gilding  is  thoroughly  dry  and  firm,  it  may  be  po- 
lished. See  BoOK-linding,  and  Gilding  of  Paper. 

Gilding  on  china-ware.  The  gold  is  very  much  valued 
on  china-ware,  and  would  be  much  more  fo,  were  it  not  that 
it  is  very  liable  to  lofe  its  luftre,  and  to  rub  off.  I he  Chi- 
nefe  have  at  prefent  a method  of  preventing  both  theie  acci- 
dents, in  a great  meafure,  by  means  of  a fort  of  polifhing, 
which  they  give  it  after  it  is  laid  on.  They  prepare  for  this 
purpofe  a fine  piece  of  agate,  which  they  polifh  on  one  fur- 
face in  as  perfeft  a manner  as  pofiible.  With  this  they  rub 
over  the  gold,  as  it  lies  on  the  porcelain,  feveral  tunes,  when 
it  firff  comes  from  the  baking.  This  gives  the  gold  a luftre 
which  it  would  not  otherwife  have,  and  fixes  it  down  to  the 
ware  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  cannot  eaiily  be  got  off.  I he 
principal  mifehief  to  which  gold  thus  laid  on  is  fubject,  is 
the  tarnifhing,  or  growing  dull;  this  is  remedied  by  the 
fame  fort  of  means.  They  wet  the  veffel,  upon  which  they 
would  revive  the  luftre  of  the  gold,  in  common  clean  water; 
and  while  it  is  wet,  they  rub  it  with  tne  fame  pohflied  agate, 
adding  a little  fair  water  at  times  to  keep  it  moill.  If  the 
gold  has  not  been  well  laid  on  at  firff,  this  may  poflihly  raife 
it  or  take  it  off  in  fome  places ; but  if  it  was  originally  put 
on  with  the  help  of  this  it  one,  as  all  the  gold  on  porcelain 
now  is,  the  rubbing  it  with  it  a fecond  time  never  gives  it 
any  fcratches,  but  recovers  its  priftine  luftre  and  beauty. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  rubbing  with  this  ftone  muft 
he  all  done  one  way,  both  in  the  firft  laying  on  the  gold, 
and  in  the  brightening  of  it  up  afterwards.  This  may  ierve 
as  a method  for  us  as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  not  only  to  re- 
cover the  beauty  of  our  tarnifhed  gilt  china-ware,  hut  alio 
to  lay  gold  upon  fome  of  our  horffe  manufactures  of  this 
kind.  Obferv.  fur  les  Coutumes  de  l’Afie.  See  Porce- 
lain. 

Gilding  on  enamel  and glafs,  is  performed  by  burning  or 
annealing,  i.  e.  by  producing  a cohefion  of  the  gold  with 
the  glafs  or  enamel,  by  the  intermediation  of  a flux,  or  by 
producing  the  like  effeCt  without  any.  In  both  thefe  me- 
thods, the  gold  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  enamel  or  glafs, 
in  confequence  of  the  fuiion  or  approach  to  that  ftate,  either 
of  the  flux  ufed,  or  of  the  body  of  the  enamel  or  glafs  it- 
felf,  hy  which  the  gold  is  cemented  to  fuch  body.  The  flux, 
when  any  is  ufed,  may  be  either  Ample  glafs  of  borax,  or 
any  of  the  preparations  of  fluxes  powdered  (fee  Flux)  ; 
and  the  gold  is  ufed,  either  in  the  form  of  leaf  gold,  or  in 
that  of  powder  made  mechanically,  or  by  precipitation, 
(See  Gold  powder.)  When  leaf  geld  is  employed  without 
any  flux,  the  enamel  or  glafs  may  be  moiflened  with  a very 
weak  folution  of  gum  arahic,  and  again  dried.  After  being 
thus  prepared,  it  fhould  he  breathed  upon  till  itHbecoir.es  a 
little  adheiive  or  fticky,  and  then  laid  upon  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  leaves  of  gold : when  the  gold  is  thus  united  to  the 
enamel  or  glafs  hy  the  cementing  quality  of  the  gum  arabic, 
the  work  is  ready  for  burning.  If  a flux  be  ufed,  it  fhould 
he  finely  levigated,  tempered  with  a very  weak  folution  of 
gum  arahic,  and  very  thinly  fpread  on  the  part  of  the  work 
to  be  gilded:  and  when  the  gum  water  is  almoft  dry,  the 
leaf  gold  fhould  be  laid  on  that  part  thus  prepared  for  it, 
which  is  then  in  a ftate  proper  for  burning.  In  the  prefent 
praCtice,  the  aurum  fulminans,  or  precipitation  of  gold  by 
alka'ine  falts,  is  made  by  thofe  who  gild  glafs  in  the  greateft 
perfection ; and  the  volatile  alkali  is  employed  for  the  pre- 
cipitation by  the  chemift,  who  prepares  it  for  this  purpofe. 
But  when  this  kind  of  precipitate  is  chofen,  the  ufe  of  any 
flux  rnuft  be  avoided,  and  a very  confiderable  degree  of 
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heat  applied.  The  manner  of  ufing-  the  precipitate  powders 
of  gold,  the  aurum  fulminant  excepted,  as  well  as  the  leaf 
gold,  may  be  varied,  by  adding  to  it  or  omitting  any  flux ; 
but  in  what  way  foever  the  powder  is  ufed,  it  is  to  be  tem- 
pered with  the  oil  of  fpike,  and  worked  as  the  enamel 
colours;  and  the  quantity  of  flux,  when  any  is  ufed,  may 
be  a third  of  the  weight  of  the  gold.  In  cafes  where  the 
glafs  is  very  hard,  or  where  the  opportunity  of  a ftrong  heat 
cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  the  expedient  of  ufing  a 
flux  in  the  following  manner  may  be  adopted  with  great 
advantage.  Grind  glafs  of  borax  to  a fine  powder;  and 
having  tempered  it  with  oil  of  fpike,  lay  it  on  the  glafs 
where  the  gilding  is  to  be  made;  then  burn  the  glafs  with  a 
degree  of  heat,  that  will  caufe  the  borax  to  run;  and  when 
it  is  cold,  apply  the  precipitate  or  leaf  gold,  and  burn  it 
again,  as  in  other  cafes.  After  the  work  is  burnt,  if  it  be 
intended  to  be  burnifhed,  a proper  luftre  may  be  given  to 
it,  by  rubbing  the  gilded  part  with  a dog’s  tooth,  or  with 
a fine  agate,  or  iron  burniihers.  Handmaid  to  the  Arts, 
vol.  i.  p.  374,  See.  See  Ruly  Glass. 

Gold  may  be  laid  upon  white  earthen-ware  or  glafs,  by 
drawing  your  defign,  upon  the  veffel  to  be  gilt,  with  japanners’ 
gold  fize,  moiftening  the  fize,  as  you  find  neceflary,  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  Set  the  work  in  a clean  place  to  dry  for 
about  an  hour,  and  then  place  it  fo  near  the  fire  that  you 
could  but  juft  bear  the  heat  of  it  with  your  hand  for  a few 
feconds.  Let  it  remain  there  till  it  feels  quite  tacky  or 
clammy:  then,  having  procured  a cufhion  and  lome  leaf-gold, 
cut  it  into  flips  of  the  proper  fize,  and  lay  it  on  with  a 
little  cotton-wool.  When  the  gold  is  all  on,  put  the  work 
into  an  oven  to  be  baked  for  two  or  three  hours 

Drinking  glafTes,  with  gilt  edges,  have  been  much  ad- 
mired in  this  country;  the  beft  of  theie  are  brought  from 
Germany:  thofe  that  are  made  in  England,  though  equal 
in  beauty  to  the  foreign,  being  greatly  inferior  in  the  dura- 
bility of  the  gilding.  Dr.  Lewis  made  feveral  experiments 
with  a view  of  difeovering  this  art;  from  which  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  gold  is  cemented  to  ihemby  means  of  an  in- 
tervening matter,  which  will  adhere  to  glafs  fo  as  not  eafily 
to  be  rubbed  off.  He  tried  maftich,  and  other  refinous 
bodies  rubbed  warm  on  the  glafs,  and  feveral  fpirituous  var- 
nifhes : but  none  of  thefe  were  found  to  adhere  fufficiently  to 
the  ghfs.  He  recommends  to  the  trial  of  the  artifts  in  this 
way  the  harder  oil  varnilhes:  and  glaffes  have  been  fince  pre- 
pared in  England,  probably  on  the  principles  which  he  has 
pointed  out,  with  as  durable  gilding  as  jhofe  brought  from 
Bohemia  and  Thuringia. 

M Zeigler,  in  a German  tranflation  of  the  “ Comtnercium 
Philo fophico-T echnicum, ’ ’ deferibes  a varniflr  for  tins  pur- 
poft,  with  the  method  of  ufing  it,  which  appeared  from  his 
experiments  to  be  the  belt.  This  varnifh  is  prepared  by 
boiling  fine  tranfparent  amber,  reduced  to  powder,  in  a 
brafs  veffel,  to  the  cover  of  which  a valve  is  fitted,  with  as 
much  drying  oil  as  will  juft  cover  it;  and  by  diluting  the 
above  folution  with  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  This  varnifh  may  be  made  to  dry  fooner,  and 
acquiree  greater  firmnefs  by  grinding  it  with  a little  white 
lead,  or  rather  with  a mixture  of  white  lead  and  minium. 

It  is  to  be  applied  very  thin  on  the  glafs,  and  the  gold  leaf 
laid  lightly  on  the  varnifhed  part ; when  the  varnifh  is  tho- 
roughly hardened,  the  gold  may  be  burnifhed,  by  laying  a 
piece  of  imooth  paper  between  the  tooth  or  fteel  burnifher, 
and  the  gold.  This  gilding,  M.  Zeigler  obferves,  is  dura- 
ble, and  of  a fine  Ivftre.  Com.  Phil.  Techn  p.  65,  and 
614. 

Gilding  of f jy.tr es  and  letters  on  paper , and  for  the  embel- 
lifhment  of  maniferipts,  is  performed  with  Ihell-gold,  tem- 
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pered  with  gum-water;  or  tfie  characters  may  be  drawn 
with  a milky  folution  of  gum-ammoniacum  made  in  water, 
and  gold-leaf  app  ied  upon  them  when  almoil  dry,  or,  if  all 
or  any  part  of  them  is  become  quite  dry,  they  may  be  again 
fufficiently  moiftened  for  receiving  the  gold  by  breathing  on 
them.  Letters  laifed  from  the  furface  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment, in  the  manner  of  emboffed  work,  fuch  as  are  feen  on 
ancient  manuferipts,  may  be  formed  either  by  friction  on  a 
proper  body  with  a folid  piece  of  gold,  or  by  leaf  gold. 
The  former  method  is  praCtifed  by  tempering  pulverized 
cryftal  with  ftrong  gam-water,  and  with  this-pafte  forming 
the  letters  ; when  they  are  dry,  they  are  rubbed  with  a piece 
of  folid  gold,  as  in  polifhing,  and  the  letters  will  appear  as 
if  gilt  with  burmfhed  gold.  The  letters  are  formed  with  an 
emboffed  figure,  either  of  the  feparate  letters,  or  of  whole 
words,  cut  in  fteel ; and  each  letter  of  thefe  llamps,  when 
they  are  ufed,  is  anointed  evenly  with  a feather  dipped  in 
oil.  Then  fill  thefe  concave  letters  with  the  above  pafte,  and 
flrike  the  (lamps  in  a perpendicular  direction  on  the  paper  or 
vellum,  laid  over  fome  fheets  of  paper. 

When  the  emboffed  letters  are  formed  with  leaf  gold,  the 
following,  or  a fimilar  compofition  muft  be  ufed.  Thicken 
beaten  whites  of  eggs  with  as  much  vermilion  as  is  neceffary 
to  give  them  the  confiftence  of  pafte;  ufe  the  ftamps  as  be- 
fore; and  when  the  letters  are  dry,  moiften  them  by  a fmall 
pencil  with  fti-ong  gum-water:  and  when  this  is  almoft  dry, 
cover  the  letters  with  leaf  gold,  prefling  it  clofe  to  every 
part  of  them  with  cotton  or  foft  leather ; after  the  gilding  is 
dry,  poliih  it  with  proper  burniihers.  Com.  Phil.  Techn. 
p.  64  and  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  p.  450,  &e. 

Gilding  of  liwfjh,  as  craw-fifh,  carps,  Sec.  may  be  per- 
formed without  injuring  the  fifh,  by  means  of  a cement; 
which  Mr.  Plooke,  in  his  pofthumous  papers,  dire&s  to  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner:  Put  fome  Burgundy  pitch 
into  a new  earthen  pot,  and  warm  the  veffel  till  it  receives 
fo  much  of  the  pitch  as  will  ftick  round  it;  then  ftrew  fome 
finely  powdered  amber  over  the  pitch  when  growing  cold  ; 
add  a mixture  of  three  pounds  of  linfeed  oil,  and  one  of  oil 
of  turpentine:  cover  the  veffel,  and  boil  the  contained  in- 
gredients over  a gentle  fire;  grind  the  mixture  as  it  is  want- 
ed, with  fo  much  pumice-ftone  in  fine  powder  as  will  reduce 
it  to  the  confiftence  of  paint.  When  the  fifti  has  been  wiped 
dry,  this  mixture  is  fpread  upon  it,  and  the  gold  leaf  laid 
over  it,  and  gently  preffed  down  ; after  which,  the  fifh  may 
be  immediately  put  into  water,  and  the  cement  will  harden, 
and  be  in  no  danger  of  falling  off. 

Gilding  on  leather.  See  Lacquering 

Gilding  sf  metals  may  be  done  by  cleaning  the  furface 
of  the  metal,  and  applying  gold  leaves  to  it,  which,  by 
means  of  rubbing  with  a polilhed  blood-ftone,  and  a certain 
degree  of  heat,  are  made  to  adhere  perfeflly  well.  In  this 
manner  filver  leaf  is  fixed  and  burnifhed  upon  brafs,  in  mak- 
ing French  plate  ; and  fometimes  alfo  gold  leaf  is  burnifhed 
upon  copper  and  upon  iron.  For  this  purpofe,  the  metal, 
being  previoufly  polilhed  and  quite  clean,  is  heated  to  about 
the  temperature  of  melted  lead,  and  covered  with  a double 
layer  of  gold  leaf ; then  a blood-ftone  burnifher,  applied 
gently  at  firft,  and  gradually  increafing  the  preflure,  will  j 
caufe  the  furfaces  of  gold  and  copper  to  touch  each  other  in 
almoft  every  point,  and  then  adhere  with  a force  proportion- 
ed to  the  completenefs  of  the  contact . The  firft  layer  being 
thus  burnifhed,  a fecond  is  made  to  adhere  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  fometimes  a third,  if  the  gilding  is  intended  to  be 
very  folid.  This  method  of  gilding  is  tedious,  and  is  fubjefk 
to  the  almoft  impoffibility  of  ufing  a fufficient  preffure  with- 
out injuring  the  evennefs  of  the  gilded  furface.  In  cafes 
where  thefe  objections  do  not  apply,  there  cannot  be.  a more 
3 effectual 
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effectual  mode  of  gilding,  as  We  perceive  in  the  manufafture 
of  gilt  fiver  and  copper  w ire.  The  bar,  before  it  is  commit- 
ted  to  the  wire-drawer,  is  plated  with  gold,  by  having  Several 
leaves  of  gold  fuccefiivelv  bumifhed  down  upon  it,  and  be- 
ing then  fubjeefed  to  the  ft  rung  eoirtpreflion  that  takes  place 
in  Wire-drawing,  the  gold  and  the  other  metal  become  fo 
perfectly  united,  as  to  form,  m a manner,  one  fubllance.  See 

Gold  Wire.  . 

Some  metals,  and  particularly  fiiver,  may  be  gilt  in  the 
following  manner:  dip  pieces  of  linen  in  the  folution  of  gold 
by  aqua  regia,  and  then  burn  them  to  allies  ; rub  thefe  allies 
en  the  furface  of  the  fiiver,  well  cleanfed  from  any  un&uous 
matter,  with  a wet  linen  rag,  dipped  in  fait  water,  and  the 
^articles  of  gold  contained  in  them  will  thus  be  applied  to 
the  fiiver,  and  adhere  to  it,  without  the  application  of  heat, 
or  intervention  of  any  other  body.  Burnifh  the  fiiver  with 
a blood-ftone,  till  it  acquires  the  colour  of  gold.  Moll  gilt 
ornaments  on  fans,  fnuff-boxes,  and  other  toys  of  much  lliew 
and  little  value,  are  nothing  but  fiiver  gilt  in  this  manner. 
Beckmann  (Hilt,  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.)  fuggefts,  that  this 
method  of  gilding,  fometimes  called  dry,  and  lometimes  cold 
gilding,  is  a German  invention  ; and  that  foreigners,  at  leall 
the  Englilh,  were  fir  ft  made  acquainted  with  it  about  the  end 
of  the  1 7th  century ; for  Robert  Southwell  deferibes  it  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  169S,  and  fays,  that  it  was  known  to  very 
few  goldfmiths  in  Germany.  See  Gilding  of  Metals  by 
the  fire. 

Gilding  on  paper , parchment,  and  vellum.  There  are  va- 
rious methods  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  according  to  the  feveral 
ends  which  the  gilding  is  defigned  to  anfwer.  But  for  the 
moll  part,  fize,  properly  fo  called,  and  gum-water,  are  ufed 
as  the  cements,  and  the  powders  are  more  generally  employ- 
ed than  the  leaf  gold.  See  the  three  firft  articles  in  Gild- 
ing. 

The  gilding  proper  to  be  ufed  with  water-colours  may  be 
either  with  the  leaf-gold  or  powder  ; the  leaf-gold  may  be 
laid  on  the  defigned  ground  by  means  either  of  gum-water, 
or  ifinglafs  fize  ; obferving,  that  the  gum-water  or  fize  be 
ef  the  weaker  kind,  and  laid  fparingly  on  the  ground,  and 
that  proper  time  be  allowed  for  it  to  be  dry ; and  then  the  gold 
is  applied  to  it,  as  in  the  articles  above  recited  ; and  it  may 
be  polifhed,  if  neceffary,  by  the  dog’s  tooth,  or  other  kind 
of  burnifher.  In  gilding  larger  furfaces,  it  will  be  found 
ufeful  to  colour  the  ground  with  the  gall-ftone  ; and  when 
colours  are  to  be  laid  on  the  gilding,  the  gall  of  any  beaft 
brufhed  over  the  gold  will  adapt  it  for  receiving  the  colours. 
When  the  gold  powders  are  ufed  along  with  paintings  in 
water-colours,  they  are  previoufly  formed  into  fhell-gold. 
The  gilding  proper  for  the  coloured  paper  ufed  in  binding 
books,  and  for  other  fuch  purpofes,  is  performed  much  in 
the  fame  manner  : only  that  the  gum-water  and  fize  may  be 
much  ftronger,  and  that  they  are  generally  conveyed  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  a wooden  plate  or  print,  or  by  an  en- 
graved roller,  which  make  an  i-mpreflioii  of  the  intended 
figure  or  defign.  In  this  kind  of  gilding,  the  japanner’s  gold- 
iize  may  be  alfo  commodioufly  employed  ; and  this  fhould 
be  always  ufed  when  the  emboffed  appearance  is  wanted  in 
the  greateft  degree  ; and  for  this  purpofe  it  fhould  be  thick- 
ened with  yellow  ochre,  mixed  with  as  much  red-lead  as  the 
proper  working  of  the  print  will  admit.  Ir.ftead  of  the  ge- 
nuine leaf-gold,  or  gold  powder,  the  German  powder,  form- 
ed of  the  leaves  called  Dutch  gold,  is  commonly  ufed  in  this 
kind  of  gilding.  The  edges  of  books  or  paper  are  gilt  in 
the  manner  direffed  under  the  article  BoOK-AW/z/y  and 
Gilding  of  locks. 

Gilding  on  Thread  and  F/ire.  See  GoLv-thread,  and 
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Gilding  on  Wood.  See  the  three  firft  article?  in  Gild- 
ing. 

Gilding  on  Metals  by  the  Fire.  There  are  two  ways  of 
gilding  by  fire  ; viz.  that  with  liquid  gold,  and  that  with 
leaf  gold.  For  the  latter,  fee  Gilding  of  Metals,  fupra. 

The  former,  technically  called  “ water-gilding,”  is  per- 
formed with  gold  amalgamated  with  mercury,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  fix  or  eight  parts  of  mercury  to  one  of 
gold. 

In  order  to  this  operation,  they  heat  fome  pure  quickfil- 
ver  in  a clean  crucible,  and,  when  it  is  nearly  boiling,  put 
about  a fixth  of  its  weight  of  fine  gold  in  thin  plates  heated 
red-hot,  and  ftir  them  gently  about,  till  the  gold  be  found 
melted  and  incorporated  into  a mafs  with  the  mercury.  It 
is  then  allowed  to  cool  ; and  when  cold,  it  is  to  be  put  in  a 
piece  of  foft  leather  ; and  by  gradual  preffure,  the  fluid  part 
of  the  amalgam,  confiding  almoft  wholly  of  mercury,  may 
be  forced  through  the  pores  of  the  leather,  while  the  gold, 
combined  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  mercury,  will  re- 
main behind,  forming  a yellov/ifti  iilvery  mafs,  of  the  con^ 
fiftence  of  foft  butter.  This,  qfter  having  been  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  or  fliaken  in  a ftrong  phial  with  repeated  portions  of 
fait  and  water,  till  the  water  ceafes  to  be  fouled  by  it,  is  fit 
for  ufe,  and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  without  in- 
jury, in  a corked  phial.  It  is  of  indifpenfible  importance 
that  the  materials  of  this  amalgam  fhould  be  perfectly  purej 
and  therefore,  the  mercury  employed  in  the  preparation  of  it 
fhould  be  procured  from  the  diftillation  of  the  red  precipitate 
(nitrous  red  oxyd  of  mercury),  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
a little  charcoal  powder. 

When  fiiver  is  the  metal  to  be  gilt,  it  is  prepared  for  the 
operation  by  foaking  it  in  warm  dilute  muriatic  acid,  fo  that 
the  furface  may  be  rendered  perfectly  clean  ; it  is  next  w a fil- 
ed in  clean  water,  which  ftiould  be  two  or  three  times  chang- 
ed, in  order  to  free  it  from  the  whole  of  the  acid  ; and  being 
afterwards  dried,  and  made  moderately  warm,  a little  gold- 
amalgam,  alfo  warm,  is  to  be  evenly  fpread  upon  the  fiiver, 
to  which  it  will  immediately  adhere.  In  applying  the  amal- 
gam, the  operator  ufes  a little  knife,  or  a brufh  made  of 
brafs  wire,  for  the  purpofe  ; and  giving  the  work  a gentle 
heat  before  the  fire,  he  dabs  or  fpreads  the  amalgam  with  the 
brufh  farther  and  more  evenly  upon  it. 

Thus  far  advanced,  the  metal  is  fet  over  the  fire,  upon  a 
grate,  or  in  a fort  of  cage,  under  which  is  a pan  of  char- 
coal, p ieluing  a heat  juft  iufficient  for  evaporating  the  mer- 
cury ; by  which  means  the  mercury  is  raifed  in  fumes,  and 
leaves  the  gold  alone  adhering  to  the  work  ; in  propor- 
tion as  the  mercury,  evaporating  and  flying  off,  difeoveri 
places  where  gold  is  wanting,  they  take  care  to  fupply 
them,  by  adding  new  pieces  of  amalgam  with  the  knife  or 
brufh.' 

If  a thicker  gilding  be  required  than  can  refult  frem  fo 
much  of  the  amalgam  as  is  applied  at  once,  the  metal,  after 
the  firft  quantity  lias  left  its  gold  fixed  on  the  furface,  has 
more  of  the  amalgam  fpread  upon  it.  After  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  mercury  from  this,  another  quantity  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  fame  manner.  When  the  mercury  is  evaporated, 
lo  that  the  furface  becomes  uniformly  of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
the  metal  is  made  to  undergo  other  operations,  by  which  its 
colour  and  lultrc  are  heightened.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  firft 
rubbed  with  a fcratch  brufh,  compofed  of  fine  brafs  wire,  till 
its  furface  is  made  clean, and  frncoth,  but  the  pale  yellow 
colour  full  remains  ; then  it  is  covered  over  with  a compo- 
fition  called  gilding  wax,  and  again  expeled  to  the  fire  till 
the  wax  be  burnt  off ; and  this  application  is  repeated  till  the 
gold  appears  of  a proper  colour.  This  gilding  wax  is  com- 
pofed of  bees’  wax,  mixed  with  -the  following  fubftances ; 
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vh.  red  ochre,  verdigris,  green  vitriol,  or  alum.  Thus  the 
colour  of  the  gilding  is  heightened  by  a perfett  diflipation  of 
fome  mercury  remaining  after  the  former  operation.  The 
gilt  furface  is  then  covered  over  with  a faline  compofition, 
confuting  of  equal  quantities  of  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  green 
vitriol,  and  verdigris,  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  up  into  a 
pafte  with  water  or  urine  ; or,  this  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  gilding 
wax.  The  piece  of  metal  thus  covered  is  heated  till  the  mix- 
ture fmokes,  and  quenched  in  water  or  urine.  This  effedt 
feems  to  be  produced  by  the  acid  of  nitre,  which  is  difen- 
gaged  by  the  vitriolic  acid  of  the  alum,  or  other  vitriolic 
fait,  during  the  expofure  to  heat,  afting  upon  any  particles 
of  copper  which  may  happen  to  lie  on  the  gilded  furface. 
If  the  colour  of  the  gilding  be  not  fufficiently  heightened 
by  the  firft  application,  a fucceeding  one  will  complete  the 
defired  effeft.  Some  artifls  think  they  give  an  additional 
luflre  to  their  gilt  work,  by  dipping  it  in  a liquor  prepared 
by  boiling  fome  yellow  materials,  as  fulphur,  orpiment,  or 
turmeric.  The  only  advantage  of  this  operation  is,  that 
a part  of  the  yellow  matter  remains  in  fome  of  the  hol- 
lows of  the  carved  work,  in  which  the  gilding  is  apt  to  be 
anore  imperfedi,  and  to  which  it  gives  a rich  and  folid  ap- 
pearance. 

Copper,  and  the  alloys  formed  by  its  combinations  with 
zinc,  are  gilded  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  filver  ; but  their 
affinity  for  mercury  being  confiderably  lefs  than  that  of  fil- 
ver, it  is  not  eafy  to  produce  a complete  adhefion  of  the 
amalgam  of  gold  to  the  burni fired  furface  of  thefe  metals 
by  the  fame  means,  and  with  the  fame  evennefs  as  in  the  for- 
mer cafe.  Advantage  is  here  taken  of  the  nitric  acid  for 
facilitating  the  adhefion  of  the  copper  and  mercury  in  the 
following  manner.  The  piece  of  copper,  e.  g.  a button,  is 
firft  cleaned  by  deeping  it  in  acid  and  fubfequent  wafhing, 
and  it  is  then  burnifhed  in  a lathe,  or  by  other  means  : after 
this,  it  is  dipped  in  a neutralized  folution  of  nitrat  of  mer- 
cury, and  in  a few  feconds,  on  account  of  the  ftrong  affinity 
of  nitric  acid  for  copper,  the  mercurial  fait  is  decompofed. 
The  copper  takes  the  place  of  the  mercury,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  mercury  i9  depofited  in  the  metallic  ftate,  on  the 
furface  of  the  copper,  covering  it  entirely,  and  llrongly  ad- 
hering to  it.  The  gold  amalgam  is  now  applied,  and  the  reft 
of  the  procefs  is  the  fame  with  that  which  has  been  already 
deferibed.  Thus  a given  quantity  of  gold  may  be  made  to 
cover  a larger  furface  than  in  any  other  way  of  gilding  on 
metals  ; five  grains  of  gold  completely  gilding  both  the  up- 
per and  under  furfaces  of  144  copper  buttons,  each  of  them 
an  inch  in  diameter.  (Phil.  Mag.  ix.  20.) 

Iron  cannot  be  gilt  by  amalgamation,  unlefs  it  be  previ- 
oufly  coated  with  copper,  by  dipping  it  in  a folution  of  blue 
vitriol,  or  rubbed  with  the  vitriol  itfelf  a little  moiftened. 
Iron  may  alfo  receive  a golden  coat  from  a faturated  folution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine  ; becaufe  the 
iron,  having  a greater  affinity  for  the  acid,  precipitates  the 
gold  from  it. 

In  the  gilding  of  iron,  or  rather  fteel,  by  means  of  an  amal- 
gam, peculiar  difficulties  occur.  If  recourfe  be  had  to  the  me- 
thod of  fimple  burnifhing  down,  the  heat  requifite  for  this  pur- 
pofe  will,  in  many  cafes,  bring  the  temper  of  the  fteel  too  low  ; 
on  fuch  occafionst’he  mode  already  deferibed  of  gilding  copper 
is  fometimes  practiced ; that  is,  the  parts  of  the  fteel  to  be  gild- 
ed are  pencilled  over  with  nitrat  of  mercury,  by  which  they 
are  covered  with  a (lightly  adhering  coating  of  mercury  ; 
then  the  amalgam  is  applied,  and  the  gilding  finifhed  in  the 
ufual  way.  The  objections  to  this  procefs  are,  firft,  that  a 
confiderable  heat  is  required,  though  inferior  to  that  requifite 
for  burnifhing  down  ; and,  fecondly,  that  even  with  all  poffible 
care,  the  gilding  is  apt  to  be  rough  and  to  fcale  off.  A very 
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confiderable  improvement  on  this  method  is  to  trace  the  figure 
of  the  gilding  on  the  fteel  firft  of  all  with  a bruflt  charged 
with  a ftrong  folution  of  fulphated  copper,  in  confequence 
of  which  a pretty  thick  plate  of  this  metal  is  depofited  on 
the  fteel  to  which  it  may  be  made  to  adhere  with  conftderable 
firmnefs  by  means  of  the  burnifher ; thus  the  gilding  is,  in 
part,  performed  upon  the  copper. 

A new  method  of  gold  gilding  upon  fteel  has  lately  been 
publifhed  (fee  Phil.  Mag.  xi.  p.  144),  poffefiing  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  others,  and  capable  of  ultimately  attaining 
a very  high  degree  of  perfection . This  method  depends  upon 
the  well-known  faCt,  that  if  fulphuric  ether  and  nitro-muriat 
of  gold  arc  mixed  together,  the  ether  will,  by  degrees,  fepa- 
rate  from  the  acid  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold,  and  retain 
it  for  fome  time  in  folution  in  nearly  a metallic  ftate.  If 
ether,  thus  charged  with  gold,  is  fpread,  by  means  of  a pen  or 
fine  brufli,  on  the  furface  of  highly  polifhed  fteel,  the  ether 
prefently  evaporates,  leaving  the  gold  behind  in  clofe  contaCt 
with  the  fteel,  and  the  adhefion  is  confiderably  improved  by 
the  fubfequent  application  of  the  burnifher.  The  dearnefs,  and 
efpecially  the  rapid  volatility  of  ether,  are  objections  of  fome 
moment,  but  may  be  got  over  by  ufing  the  belt  oil  of  turpen- 
tine inftead  of  the  ether,  which  has  nearly  the  fame  efficacy 
in  decompofing  the  nitro-muriat  of  gold,  and  is  both  cheaper* 
and  not  fo  very  quickly  evaporable. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  gilding  by  amalgamation.  Dr.  Lewis  has 
the  following  remarks  : “ There  are  two  principal  inconveni- 
encies  in  this  bufinefs  ; one,  that  the  workmen  are  expofed  to 
the  fumes  o!  the  mercury,  and  generally,  fooner  or  later,  have 
their  health  greatly  impaired  by  them  ; the  other,  the  lofs  of 
the  mercury  ; for  though  part  of  it  is  faid  to  be  detained  in 
the  cavities  made  in  the  chimnies  for  that  purpofe,  yet  the 
greateft  part  of  it  is  loft.  From  fome  trials  I have  made, 
it  appeared  that  both  thefe  inconveniencies,  particularly  the 
firft  and  moft  confiderable  one,  might  be  in  a good  meafure 
avoided,  by  means  of  a furnace  of  a due  conftruCtion.’> 

If  the  communication  of  a furnace  with  its  chimney,  in- 
ftead of  being  over  the  fire,  is  made  under  the  grate,  the 
afh-pit  door,  or  other  apertures  beneath  the  grate,  clofed, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  left  open,  the  current  of  air, 
which  otherwife  would  have  entered  beneath,  enters  now  at 
the  top,  and  paffing  down  through  the  grate  to  the  chimney, 
carries  with  it  completely  both  the  vapour  of  the  fuel,  and 
the  fumes  of  fuch  matters  as  are  placed  upon  it.  The  back 
part  of  the  furnace  fhould  be  railed  a little  higher  above  the 
fire  than  the  fore -part,  and  an  iron  plate  laid  over  it,  that 
the  air  may  enter  only  at  the  front,  where  the  workman 
ftands,  who  will  be  thus  effectually  fecured  from  the  fumes, 
and  from  being  incommoded  by  the  heat,  and  at  the  fame  time 
have  full  liberty  of  introducing,  infpeCting,  and  removing 
the  work. 

If  fuch  a furnace  is  made  of  ftrong  forged  (not  milled) 
iron  plate,  it  will  be  fufficiently  durable.  The  upper  end  of 
the  chimney  may  reach  above  a foot  and  a half  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  fire  ; over  this  is  to  be  placed  a larger  tube® 
leaving  an  interval  of  an  inch,  or  more,  all  round  between  it 
and  the  chimney,  and  reaching  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  ; the  higher  the  better.  The  external  air,  paffing  up 
between  the  chimney  and  the  outer  pipe,  prevents  the  latter 
from  being  much  heated,  fo  that  the  mercurial  fumes  will 
condenfe  againft  its  fides  into  running  quickfilyer,  which  fall- 
ing down  to  the  bottom,  is  there  catched  in  a hollow  rima 
formed  by  turning  inwards  a portion  of  the  lower  part,  and 
conveyed  by  a pipe  at  one  fide  into  a proper  receiver. 

Another  method  is  mentioned  by  authors  of  gilding  upo® 
metals,  and  alfo  upon  earthen -ware  and  glafs  ; which  is,  t<a 
fufe  gold  with  regulus  of  antimony,  to  pulverize  this  mafs, 
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and  fpread  the  powder  upon  the  piece  to  be  gilt ; afterwards 
to  expofe  it  to  fuch  a fire  that  the  regulus  may  be  evaporated 
while  the  gold  remains  fixed.  But  Dr.  Lewis  mentions  tha 
following  inconveniencies  to  which  this  method  is  fubjeft  : 
the  powder  does  not  adhere  to  the  piece,  and  cannot  be 
equally  fpread  ; part  of  the  gold  is  diffipated  along  with  the 
regulus  ; glafs  is  fufible  with  the  heat  neceffary  for  the  evapo- 
ration of  regulus  of  antimony  ; and  copper  is  liable  to  be 
corroded  by  the  regulus,  and  to  have  its  furface  rendered  un- 
even. Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  77,  &c.  p.  81.  88. 
and  108.  Macquer’s  Didl.  Chem.  Eng.  edit.  1777  5 anc^ 
Aikin’s  Di£l.  of  Chemiftry,  art.  Gilding. 

Gilding  Cujhion,  is  formed  by  a few  folds  of  flannel,  or  a 
quantity  of  tow  or  wool,  fecured  on  a piece  of  wood  of  any 
fize  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches  fquare  by  a light  covering 
of  leather,  and  fattened  tight  round  the  edges.  The  furface 
ihould  be  perfectly  flat  and  even,  and  it  is  ufually  furnifhed 
with  a handle.  See  Cushion. 

Gilding  Knife , a flip  of  the  hollow  Spanifh  cane,  cut  up 
to  a fmooth  and  (harp  edge,  with  a good  penknife  : this  cane 
knife  cuts  the  gold  leaf  better  than  one  of  Heel,  as  it  is  apt 
to  flick  to  this  laft.  This  knife  may  in  all  refpe<fts  be  the 
fame  as  thofe  ufed  in  painting,  called  “ 'pallet  knives  the 
blade  of  which  may  be  four  Or  fix  inches  long,  and  fomewhat 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  with  a proportionable 
handle. 

Gilding  Pallet,  a flat  piece  of  wood,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  covered  with  a piece  of  fine  woollen 
cloth. 

By  breathing  upon  this  pallet,  to  moiften  the  cloth  a little, 
and  then  clapping  it  gently  down  upon  the  gold  leaf,  this 
may  be  raifed  from  the  cufhion,  and  conveyed  to  the  work  to 
be  gilded. 

Gilding  77/>,  a tool  made  by  faftening  the  long  hairs  of  a 
fquirrel’s  tail  between  two  cards,  and  ufed  for  taking  up  the 
gold  leaf  after  it  is  cut,  and  applying  it  to  the  arti  le  to  be 
gilded. 

Gilding  Wax.  See  Gilding  of  Metals. 

GILDO,  in  Biography , a powerful  lord  in  Mauritania, 
ferved  the  emperor  Theodofius,  in  his  brother’s  revolt  in  373, 
with  fo  much  fidelity,  that  he  was  raifed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Africa.  During  the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius  he  maintained  a kind  of  independence,  and  ruled,  at 
his  pleafure,  the  provinces  under  his  command,  which  he 
opprefTed  by  every  fpecies  of  tyranny  In  the  diflenfions  be- 
tween the  eaflern  and  weflern  empires,  he  was  perfuaded  by 
the  minifter  Eutropius  to  acknowledge  Arcadius  : for 
this  he  was  condemned  as  a public  enemy  by  the  Roman 
fenate.  About  the  fame  time  a deadly  quarrel  had  arifen  be- 
tween Gildo  and  his  younger  brother  Mafcezel,  in  which  the 
latter  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  Honorius.  Gildo, 
with  a brutality  that  can  never  be  fufficiently  execrated, 
latiated  his  difappointed  vengeance  upon  the  two  children  of 
his  brother,  whom  he  bar'oaroufly  murdered.  Mafcezel,  an- 
xious for  revenge,  landed  a body  of  troops  in  Africa,  and 
encamped  in  the  face  of  a numerous  army  of  Moors  collefted 
by  Gildo.  Tliefe,  intimidated  by  the  fuperior  difeipline  of 
the  Europeans,  fled  almoft  without  a blow.  Gildo  efcaped 
to  the  fea-lhore,  where  he  embarked  for  a foreign  country, 
but,  being  driven  back  by  adverfe  winds,  he  was  feized  by  the 
inhabitants  and  thrown  into  a dungeon.  There  a voluntary 
death  fayed  him  from  the  cruel  fate,  which  his  confcience 
told  him  he  might  exped  from  his  injured  brother.  The 
revolt  of  Gildo,  fays  the  hiftorian,  was  confidered  as  an  event 
of  fo  much  importance  to  the  empire,  that  the  poet  Claudian 
'made  the  “ Gildonic  war’’  the  fubjed  of  one  of  his  pane- 
gyrics, to  the  honour  of  Stilicho,.who  was  the  commander  in 


it,  againft  the  fubjed  of  this  article.  Gibbon.  Univer. 
Hill. 

GILEAD,  Balm  of.  See  Balsam. 

Gilead,  Falfe  Balm  of,  in  Botany.  See  Dracoce- 
piialum. 

Gilead,  in  Scripture  Geography,  mountains  of  Paleftine, 
which  lay  E.  of  Jordan,  and  feparated  the  lands  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manaffeh  from  Arabia  Deferta.  Ac- 
cordingto  Eufebius  mount  Gilead  reached  from  Libanus  north- 
ward to  the  kingdom  of  the  Amorites,  which  was  ceded  to 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  ; fo  that  it  mull  have  extended  above 
70  leagues  from  north  to  fouth.  This  mountain,  or  rather 
chain  of  hills,  was  much  celebrated  for  its  excellent  balm. 
Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  n.li.  8.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  See  Balsam. 
Gilead  derived  its  name  from  Gael-haed,  q.  d.  the  heap  of 
witnefs,  in  reference  to  the  heap  of  Hones  raifed  as  a monu- 
ment of  the  covenant  between  Jacob  and  Laban.  Gen. 
xxxi.  21. 

GILES,  in  Biography,  a learned  Italian  prelate,  and 
cardinal  of  the  fixteenth  century,  diflinguilhed  himfelf  by 
the  progrefs  which  he  made  in  different  branches  of  litera- 
ture ; and  was  appointed  profeffor  of  philofophy,  and  then 
of  theology,  in  his  order,  that  of  the  hermits  of  Auguftine. 
In  1507,  he  was  raifed  to  the  poll  of  general  of  his  order,  and 
was  employed  by  pope  Julius  II.  to  open  the  council  alfem- 
bled  at  the  Lateran  in  the  year  1512  ; and,  in  1517,  was  fent 
legate  into  Germany  by  Leo  X.,onwhichoccafion  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  cardinal.  After  this  he  was  fent 
into  Spain,  and  employed  in  many  difficult  negociations. 
He  was  nominated  bifliop  of  feveral  important  fees  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  alfo  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1532,  and  left  behind  him  a very  high 
character  for  learning.  He  was,  during  his  life,  perpetu- 
ally confulted  in  difficulties  that  occurred  to  the  literati 
in  the  Oriental  as  well  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works  that  bear  teftimony  to 
his  reputation,  among  thefe  are,  Remarks  on  the  early 
Chapters  o;  the  Book  of  Genefis,  Commentaries  on  fome 
of  the  Pfahns  of  David ; Dialogues,  Epiftles,  Poems,  See. 
In  the  third  volume  of  “ Ampliffima  Colledfio  veterum 
Monumentorum,”  many  letters  of  this  prelate  and  his  cor- 
refpondents  are  inferted,  which  contain  numerous  fafts  as 
well  relating  to  his  own  hiftory,  as  to  that  of  the  period  in 
which  he  flouriffied.  Moreri. 

GILFORD,  in  Geography,  a fmall  poll  and  market 
town  of  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland.  The  river  Bann 
runs  through  the  centre  of  it,  over  which  there  is  a very 
handfome  bridge,  highly  ornamented  with  hewn  Hone,  of 
twenty-two  arches.  It  is  a handfome  neat  town,  and  the 
country  about  it  is  highly  improved ; the  houfes  are  good, 
and  chiefly  inhabited  by  wealthy  and  reputable  linen-drapers. 
The  linen  trade  is  carried  on  very  extenfively  here,  and  the 
cloth  is  as  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  its  texture,  as  the 
river  is  for  giving  it  an  excellent  bleach.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed in  beauty  the  vale  from  Banbridge  to  Moyallen  through 
Gilford,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bann,  for  a continuance  of 
fix  miles ; the  river  in  delightful  meanders,  the  riling 
grounds  furrounding  it  adorned  with  woods,  and  the  bot- 
toms variegated  with  bleach-greens,  afford  views  the  moft 
beautiful  and  pidlurefque.  Gilford  is  62^  miles  N.  from 
Dublin,  and  11  miles  from  Armagh. 

GILGAL,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a celebrated  place,  WV. 
of  Jordan,  where  the  Ifraelites  encamped  after  their  pafiage 
oi  this  river,  and  where  a confiderable  city,  famous  for 
many  events,  was  afterwards  built.  It  was  about  a league 
from  Jordan  and  from  Jericho. 

GILGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of 
7 Samland  >, 
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Samland ; 28  miles  N.W.  of  Konig/berg — Alfo,  a river  of 
Pruffia,  which  branches  o£F  from  the  Memel  about  7 miles 
below  Tilfit,  and  runs  into  the  Curifch  HafF,  N.  lat.  550 
10'.  E.  long.  210  24'. 

GILGEN,  St.  a town  of  Auftria,  10  mile9  N.  W.  of 
Efferding. — Alfo,  a town  of  Stiria ; 5 miles  N.N.E.  of 
Marburg. 

GILGENEAU,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland  ; 15 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Seldau. 

GILGENBURG,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Oberland  ; 60 
miles  E.  of  Culm.  N.  lat.  530  17'.  E.  long.  57. 

GILGUL  Hammethin,  a Hebrew  phrafe,  literally  fig- 
nifying  the  rolling  of  the  dead.  To  conceive  the  ufe  of  this 
exprefiion  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Jews  have  a tradi- 
tion that,  at  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  no  Ifraelite  (hall 
rife  any  where  but  in  the  Ploly  Land.  What,  then,  (hall 
become  of  all  the  faithful  interred  in  other  parts  ? Shall  they 
perifh,  and  remain  in  the  (late  of  death  ? 

No,  fay  the  Jewifh  doctors  ; but  God  will  dig  them  fub- 
terraneous  canals,  or  cavities,  through  which  they  (hall 
roll  from  their  tombs  to  the  Holy  Land  ; and,  when  they 
are  arrived  there,  God  will  blow  on  them,  and  raife  them 
again. 

This  imaginary  paffage  of  the  carcafes,  or  afhes,  of  the 
Jews  from  their  tombs  to  the  Holy  Land,  by  rolling  under- 
ground, is  what  they  call  g'dgul  hammethin , the  rolling  of 
the  dead. 

GILIBERTIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Prof1 . Gmelin  of 
Gottingen  in  his  faulty  edition  of  the  Syft.  Nat.  of  Lin- 
noeus,  v.  2.  682,  in  honour  of  John  Emanuel  Gilibert, 
author  of  a Flora  Lithuanica,  printed  in  1781,  odlavo, 
which  was  fuppreffed  by  authority  of  the  government  of 
Poland,  on  account  of  its  alleged  imperfedlions,  but  which 
■was  reprinted  by  its  author  afterwards  at  Lyons,  where  he 
alfo  edited  various  works  of  Linnseus. — Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  551.  (Quiviiia  ; Cavan.  Diff.  367.  .Tuff.  264.  La- 
marck. Illuffr.  t.  302.) — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Trihllata , Linn.  Melia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
with  four  or  five  teeth,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  four  or 
five,  ovate,  obtufe.  NedTary  of  one  leaf,  cup-(haped, 
fhorter  than  the  petals,  embracing  the  germen,  with  ten 
marginal  teeth.  Stam.  Filaments  none  ; anthers  eight  or 
ten,  ovate,  eredT,  feffile  on  the  teeth  of  the  nedTary.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  globofe,  furrowed,  fhorter  than  the  nec- 
tary ; ftyle  fimple,  rifing  above  the  nedTary  ; ftigma  glo- 
bofe, thick,  furrowed.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  coriaceous, 
fplitting  half  way  down  into  four  acute  recurved  valves, 
with  longitudinal  central  partitions,  feparating  it  into  four 
cells.  Seeds  one  or  two  in  each  cell,  ovate,  fmooth,  affixed 
to  the  columella. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  with  four  or  five  teeth.  Petals  four  or 
five.  NedTary  cup-fhaped,  bearing  the  anthers  on  its  mar- 
gin. Capfule  ovate,  of  four  cells.  Seeds  moftly  folitary. 

I.  G.  decandra.  (Quivifia  decandra ; Cav.  n.  531.  t.  21 1.) 

• — Leaves  alternate,  elliptic-lanceolate,  undivided.  Flowers 
five-cleft,  decandrous,  racemofe.— Gathered  by  Commerfon 
in  the  ifiand  of  Mauritius.  An  evergreen  flirub,  with  nu- 
merous, alternate,  zig-zag  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
ftalked,  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
entire,  more  or  lefs  acute,  fmooth,  with  one  rib  and  many 
tranfverfe  veins,  without  ftipulas.  Flowers  from  five  to 
nine  in  each  axillary  duller,  with  downy  (Talks  and  calyx. 
Petals  white,  elliptical,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  fflky 
at  the  back,  each  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Neflary  white,  abQut  half  as  long.  The  habit  of  the  ihrub 
and  afpedT  of  the  (lowers,  refemble  a Limonia. 
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2.  G.  heterophyfla.  (Quivifia  ovata  } Cav.  n.  532.  t.  212; 
and  Qu.  heterophylla  ; n.  533.  t.  2-13.) — Leaves  obovate  f 
undivided,  finuated,  or  pinnatifid.  Flowers  four-cleft,  oc- 
tandrous,  fomewhat  umbellate — Gathered  by  Commerfon 
in  the  iflands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  The  leaves  are 
rather  fmaller  than  in  the  lad,  and  remarkable  for  their 
variety  of  ffiapes,  being  either  obovate  and  blunt,  or  fome- 
what pointed,  and  either  undivided,  or  more  or  lefs  (lightly 
waved  or  finuated,  or  deeply  and  accurately  pinnatifid  like 
an  oak-leaf ; all  thefe  varieties  are  found  on  the  fame  fpeci- 
men,  nor  can  we  feparate  Qiiivifia  ovata , though  all  the 
leaves  of  one  plant  happened  to  be  undivided,  for  the  ori- 
ginal lpecimens  accord  in  every  other  particular.  The 
flowers  are  much  fmaller  than  in  the  firfl  fpecies,  and  grow 

from  two  to  four  together  in  rather  an  umbel,  than  a duffer.- 
Capfule  the  fize  of  a pea,  pointed,  (lightly  filky. 

3.  G.  oppoft folia.  (Quivifia  oppofitifolia  ; Cav.  n.  534. 
t.  214.) — Leaves  oppofite,  elliptical,  undivided.  Flowers 
fomewhat  umbellate.— Native  of  the  Mauritius.  Leaves 
broadly  elliptical,  obtufe,  uniform,  two  inches  long,  all 
nearly  oppoiite,  as  well  as  the  branches.  W e have  not  feen 
the  foivers.  The  fruit  is  rather  umbellate  than  racemofe, 
the  fize  of  a large  pea,  furrowed,  depreffed,  clothed  with 
(billing  tawny  down,  and  opening  into  four  or  five  parts  on 
the  fame  branch. 

4.  G.  rut  Hans. — Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  pointed,  undi- 
vided. Flowers  fomewhat  racemofe.— Gathered  by  Com- 
merfon  in  the  Mauritius  with  the  former,  but  not  de- 
feribed  by  Cavanilles  or  Willdenow.  The  leaves  are  almofb 
as  large  as  the  lall,  but  more  pointed,  often  oblique,  and  al- 
ways alternate.  Branches  zig-zag.  Clitfcrs  (hort,  racemofe, 
though  appearing  like  little  umbels,  about  the  length  of  the 
footllalks,  each  of  from  three  to  fix  flowers,  their  (Talks  very 
(lightly  downy  Petals  filky  at  the  back,  a line  long.  Fruit 
of  four  cells,  globofe,  four-furrowed,  the  fize  of  a pea,  clothed 
with  (hort,  denfe,  rigid,  golden-coloured  pubefcence. 

Commerfon,  the  only  botanifT  who  has  gathered  any  fpe- 
cies of  this  genus,  feems  to  have  intended  naming  the  decan- 
drous ones  Baretia,  and  the  odTandrous  Ababella , but  they 
cannot  be  feparated  on  any  botanical  principle  whatever.  AU 
go  by  the  name  of  Bois  de  Ouivi  among  the  French  in  the 
iflands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  whence  Cavanilles  con- 
trived his  barbarous  name  Ouivifa.  Of  their  qualities  or 
ufes  nothing  is  mentioned.  The  names  of  Baretia  and  Aba- 
bella were  both  intended  to  commemorate  a young  woman, 
who,  being  deiirous  of  failing  round  the  world,  put  on  men’s 
cloaths,  and  engaged  herfelf  as  a failor,  her  real  fex  being 
concealed  from  all  on  board,  except  Commerfon,  to  whom 
(lie  devoted  herfelf,  palling  as  his  fervant.  At  length,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  (hip  at  Otaheite,  the  more  intelligent  na- 
tives difeovered  the  fecret  which  had  efcaped  the  penetra- 
tion of  her  companions,  to  their  no  fmall  affoniflunent. 
Commerfon  contrived  the  word  bonafdia  as  a fpecific  name, 
to  exprefs  her  fidelity.  The  Otaheitans,  had  they  under- 
Hood  Latin,  would  probably  have  invented  a better. 

GILIMER,  or  Gelimar,  in  Biography , laft  king  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  a defeendant  of  Genferic,  fuceeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  depofed  coufin  Hilderic.  The  emperor  Juftinian 
joined  the  caufe  of  the  dethroned  fovereign,  and  determined 
do  annex  the  African  provinces  once  more  to  the  Roman 
tominions.  Belifarius  was  chofen  to  execute  the  defign,  ' 
who  failed  in  533.  Zano,  the  brother  of  Gilimer,  was,  at 
this  time,  engaged  in  the  conqueft  of  Sardinia,  by  which 
circumftance  the  force  of  the  Vandals  was  divided,  while  a 
confiderable  party  at  home  (Till  adhered  to  the  late  king 
Hilderic.  Gilimer  affembled  his  troops  to refift  the  invader., 
but  being  defeated  with  great  (laughter  he  was  glad  to  re- 
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tire  to  the  Numidian  deferts,  having  firft  exercifed  the  ty- 
rant’s policy,  by  commanding  the  execution  of  Iiilderic  and 
his  captive  friends.  Carthage  fubmitted  to  the  viftorious 
Belifariusi  sbut  Gilimer  colledled  bis  fcattcred  forces,  and 
being  joined  by  Zano,  who  had  returned  from  Sardinia,  a 
fec’ond  a&ion  enfued,  in  which  Zano  loll  his  life,  and  Gili- 
mer again  retreated.  The  lofs  of  the  African  provinces  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  the  defeated  king  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  inacceffible  mountains  of  the  interior  of  Numidia.  Even 
here,  he  was  furrounded  by  a part  of  the  Roman  army  un- 
der Pharus,  and  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  which  to  him 
■was  peculiarly  affiiftive  by  its  contrail  with  the.  luxury  and 
effeminacy  in  which  he  had  been  accuftomcd  to  live.  So  de- 
plorable was  his  fituation,  that  lie  is  reported  to  have  applied 
to  Pharus  for  a lyre,  a fponge,  and  a loaf  of  bread  : the 
■firft  he  faid  was  to  footh  his  forrows  ; the  fecond  to  dry  up 
his  tears  : the  third  he  alked  as  an  humble  delicacy,  of  which 
he  had  not  tailed  for  a long  time.  His  diftreffes  at  length 
obliged  him  to  fubmit  to  the  conqueror  ; he  defeended  from 
the  °mountains,  and  followed  Belifarius  to  Conllantinople, 
marching  in  the  train  of  his  triumph  ; on  which  occafion, 
he  fuffered  neither  tear  nor  figh  to  efcape,  but  frequently 
exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  Solomon,  “ Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity!’’  The  emperor  received  him  with  re- 
fpe£l,  and  fhewed  him  much  attention  and  kindnefs  : he 
would  have  raifed  the  fallen  monarch  to  the  dignity  of  pa- 
trician, could  he  have  been  perfuaded  to  renounce  the  Arian 
do&rine,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  was  put  in 
polfeffion  of  a large  eftate  in  Galatia,  where,  in  the  bofom 
of  his  family,  he  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  extinftion 
®f  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  the  perfon  of  Gilimer  is  to  be 
dated  from  the  year  534.  Gibbon.  Univer.  Hill. 

GILION,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft-Indian  fea, 
about  36  miles  in  circumference.  S.  lat.  7°  6'.  E.  long. 
1140  37'. 

GILIS,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Termonde.  The  place  contains  3 22S,  and  the  canton  16,770 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  95  kiliometres,  in  fix  com- 
munes. 

GILITZSTAIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 
10  miles  E.N.E.  of  St.  Veit. 

GILL,  in  Agriculture , a term  fometimes  applied  provin- 
cially  to  the  pair  of  wheels  and  frame  on  which  timber  is 
conveyed. 

Gill,  John',  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Kettering,  in 
Northamptonlhire,  in  1697,  and  dilcovering,  when  very 
young,  an  uncommon  capacity  for  learning,  his  father,  who 
was  a diffenter  of  the  Baptift  perfuafion,  fent  him  to  a 
grammar -fchool  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  foon  out- 
ilript  his  companions  in  claflical  attainments.  When  he  was 
but  eleven  years  of  age  he  had  read  feveral  of  the  common 
fchool  books  in  Latin,  and  made  a confiderable  proficiency  in 
the  Greek.  Owing  to  the  narrow  circumltances  of  his  pa- 
rents he  was  put  to  bufinefs,  but  lie  did  not  fail  to  improve 
his  leifure  moments  by  an  attention  to  claflical  literature,  fo 
that  by  the  time  when  he  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year  he 
had  read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  that  had  fallen  in 
his  way,  and  had  diligently  ltudied  logic,  rhetoric,  moral 
and  natural  philofophy.  He  had  likewife  ltudied  Hebrew 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Old  Tellament  in  the  original 
with  pleafure.  In  1716  he  was  baptized,  and  foon  after 
commenced  preaching  in  private.  He  now  removed  to 
Highatn  Ferrers  to  profecute  a regular  courfe  of  lludies 
under  Mr.  Davis,  a man  of  confiderable  learning,  and 
pallor  of  a baptift  church  in  that  place.  His  Hay  here  was 
fiport,  and  after  about  a year  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 


and  became  alii  ft  ant  preacher  to  the  congregation  there ; 
and  in  1719  he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  be- 
come pallor  of  a baptift  congregation  in  Southwark. 
The  duties  of  this  fituation  he  difeharged  with  great  fidelity 
and  ufefulnefs  more  than  half  a century.  He  died  in  177 1 
in  the  feventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  fentiments  in 
religion  were  ftridtly  Calviniftic  ; and  his  moral  conduct 
was  unimpeachable  and  truly  exemplary.  He  was  author  of 
many  works,  particularly  of  “ An  Expofition  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tellament in  nine  volumes  folio  r “ A body  of 
Divinity,”  in  three  volumes  4to.  ; “ A Supplement  to  Mr. 
Whifton’s  Eflay  towards  relloring  the  true  text  of  the  Old 
Tellament.”  In  the  year  1748,  when  he  had  publilhed  the 
third  volume  of  his  “ Expofition  of  the  New  Tellament,” 
the  degree  of  dodlor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  without  his  folicitation  or  know- 
ledge : information  of  the  fa£t  was  communicated  to  him  by 
two  of  the  learned  profelfors,  who  declared  that  his  diploma 
was  prefented  to  him,  “ on  account  of  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  feriptures,  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  of  Jewifh 
antiquities,  of  his  learned  defence  of  the  feriptures  againft 
Deifts  and  infidels,  and  the  reputation  gained  by  his  other 
works.”  Dr.  Gill  had,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  his  fet- 
tling in  the  metropolis,  paid  a moll  unwearied  attention  to 
the  oriental  languages  : he  had  lludied  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  ecclefiallical  hiftory,  the  accounts  of  the  rites  and 
cuftoms  of  the  eaftern  nations,  all  which  he  knew  were 
adapted  to  enrich  his  ftores  of  biblical  learning,  and  to 
qualify  him  for  the  duties  of  his  profelfion.  Gen.  Biog. 

Gill,  in  Botany.  See  Gleciioma. 

Gill,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  the  Hate 
of  Malfachufetts  and  county  of  Hampfhire,  lituated  on 
the  W.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  90  miles  from  Bofton  ; 
containing  700  inhabitants. 

Gill,  or  Beck,  is  a name  in  feveral  Englilh  counties  for 
a brook,  rivulet,  or  fmall  ftream  of  water. 

Gill,  a meafure  of  ale  or  beer,  is  i-qth  of  an  ale 
pint  = 8 8125  cubic  Englifh  inches  = 1.220779  wine  gills 
= .0169084  cubic  links. 

Gill  of  wine,  cyder,  oil,  See.  — 1.4th  of  a wine  pint 
— 7.21875  cubic  Englifh  inches  = .8191490  ale  gills  = 
.0145307  cubic  links. 

Gill,  Scotch  meafure,  = i-qth  of  a mutchkin  = i-i6th 
of  a Scotch  pint,  the  cubic  content  of  which  varies  much 
in  different  places.  See  Scotch  Pint. 

GILLAROO,  Tiiout.  See  Trout. 

GIL LEM’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft: 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  ; two  miles  W.  of  Baife- 
terre. 

GILLE-LE-V ICOMTE,  S r , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  -of  the  North  Coafts ; fix  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Guingamp. 

GILLES-LES-BOUCHERIES,  St,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Card,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Nimes ; 10  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Nimes.  The  place  contains  5374,  and  the  canton  6557  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  180  kiliometres,  in  two  com- 
munes. 

GILLES-SUR-VIC,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  ditlridl  of  Les  Sables. d’Olonne  ; 13  miles  N.N.W.  of 
this  latter  town.  The  place  contains  780,  and  the  canton 
12,335  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  432!  kiliometres,  in 
1 7 communes. 

GILLES,  Peter,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  AIbi  in 
1490,  and  became  diftinguiflied  as  a fcholar  and  traveller. 
Having  acquired  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages 
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guages  and  the  philofophy  of  the  times,  he  fet  out  on  his 
travels  with  a view  of  making  obfervations  in  natural  hif- 
tory  and  antiquities.  On  his  return  he  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  George  d’Armagnac,  bifhop  of  Rhodes,  who 
engaged  him  to  compofe  his  book  “ De  Vi  et  Natura  Anima- 
lium.”  This  work,  which  confided  of  extratfts  from  TElian 
and  others,  with  obfervations  of  his  own,  he  dedicated  to 
Brands  I , who  fent  him  to  travel  in  the  Levant,  but  with- 
out furnifhing  him  with  proper  fupplies,  fo  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  great  dillrefs,  and  was  obliged  to  enlilt  in  the  troops 
of  the  fultan  Soliman  II.  for  fubfiftence.  He  left  Conftan- 
tinople  in  1550  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  1555. 
He  was  author  of  two  geographical  works,  “ De  Bofphoro 
Thracio,”  and  “De  Topographia  Conllantinopoleos,”  which 
are  efteemed  for  their  learning  ; and  alfo  of  fome  tranflations 
from  the  Greek.  Moreri. 

GILLESAY,  or  GillsAY,  in  Geography,  one  of  the 
fmaller  Hebrides,  between  Lewis  and  North  Uift.  N.  lat. 
57’  45'-  W.  long.  6 59'. 

Gillesay  Po'mt,  a cape  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  50  15'.  E long.  119’ 48'. 

GILLESKAAL,  a town  of-  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Drontheim  ; 240  miles  N.  of  Drontheim. 

GILLETTE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tribl  of  Puget-Theniers.  The  place  contains  646,  and  the 
canton  1712  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  105  kiliometres, 
in  foinr  communes. 

GILLIAN,  Guislain,  or  Ghiflain,  St.,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Jemmappe,  fituated  on  the 
river  Haifne  and  furrounded  by  marihes,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  a celebrated  abbey  founded  in  the  year  651 
by  Guiflain,  the  friend  of  St.  Amand.  Having  been  fuc- 
ceffively  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Dutch,  tlie  French,  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  the  allies,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1792.  St.  Gillian  was  called  the  key  of  Mons,  and  is 
diftant  three  miles  W.  of  it.  _ 

GILLIFREE.  See  Jilliiree. 

GILLINGHAM,  a parifli  in  the  hundred  of  Chatham 
and  Gillingham,  Kent,  England  ; is  feated  on  the  river 
Medway  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Chatham,  and  32  from  London.  It  contains  715  houfes 
and  4133  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  imme- 
diately or  indireftly  employed  in  tlie  buiinefs  connected  with 
the  neighbouring  dock-yards.  This  village,  though  now 
deprived  of  its  confequence  by  the  increafe  of  Chatham, 
was  formerly  of  much  note.  In  the  time  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth here  were  four  quays,  and  twenty-feven  fhips  and 
boats;  the  largeft  of  thefe,  however,  was  only  twenty  tons. 
The  archbilhops  of  Canterbury  formerly  had  a palace  here  ; 
one  of  whom,  John  Strafford,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward Illd’s  reign,  obtained  a charter  for  a weekly  market, 
and  an  annual  fair  to  continue  eight  days  ; but  thefe  have 
been  long  difeontinued.  William  of  Gillingham  was  a na- 
tive of  this  place.  He  was  a monk  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
time  of  king  Richard  II.,  and  wrote  a hiftory  of  Britain  ; 
alfo  one  of  his  own  monaltery.  Hafted’s  Hiftory  of  Kent, 
vol.  iv.  Svo. 

GILLORI,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Wed  Florida,  di- 
vided from  Dauphin  ifland  by  a very  narrow  channel, 
through  which  a boat  cannot  pafs  without  forme  difficulty  ; 
and  between  Gillori  and  the  main  land,  on  the  well  fide  of 
Mobile  bay,  there  is  a chain  of  fmall  iflands  and  oyfter 
ffiells,  through  which  is  a paffage  of  four  feet,  called 
“ Paffe  au  Heron.” 

GILLS,  Bkanciii.t.,  in  Ichthyology,  See  Fish,  Organs 
of  Refpiralion . 


G ills,  Leaf  of  the.  See  Folium  branchiaru-m. 

GILLY-FLOWER,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name 
of  a fine  fragrant  flowery  plant,  common  in  gardens,  & c. 
See  Diantiius. 

Gjlly -flower,  Queen's.  See  Hesperis. 

Gili.y-flower,  Stock.  See  Cheiranthus. 

Gilly -Lough,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo  ; and  on  the  river  by  which  its  waters  are 
difeharged  into  the  fea  Hands  the  town  of  Sligo.  This 
lake  exhibits  that  variety  of  charming  profpedts  which  bold 
hills,  wooded  lawns,  and  large  iflands  clothed  with  verdure 
and  crowned  with  trees,  united  with  a great  extent  of  water, 
cannot  fail  to  produce.  Beaufort. 

GILMANTOWN,  a poll-town  of  America,  in 
Strafford  county,  New  Hampfhire,  S.W.  of  lake  Winni- 
piicogee,  and  52  miles  N.W.  of  Portfmouth ; incorpo- 
rated  in  1727,  and  containing  3752  inhabitants. 

GILMAROUEY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowla- 
tabad  ; 13  miles  N.E.  of  Nander. 

GILOH,  or  Gelo,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a town  of 
Paleiline,  fituated  in  the  mountains  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Jofh.  xv.  51. 

GILOLO,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands, 
in  the  Eaft-Indian  ocean,  of  coniiderable  extent,  and  in  its 
irregular  form  refembling  Celebes,  which  fee.  Its  length  is 
about  230  Britifh  miles  , and  the  breadth,  of  each  limb  fel- 
dom  above  40.  The  fliores  are  low  ; but  the  interior  rifes  to 
high  peaks,  perhaps  of  granite.  This  ifland  is  faid  to  have 
been  once  governed  by  one  fovereign,  a flieref  from  Mecca  ; 
but  the  fultans  of  Ternate  and  Tidore  now  feem  to  {hare  it 
between  them,  the  former  poffeffing  the  northern  part  with 
Mortay,  Bakian,  Motir,  and  fome  Celebefian  iflands,  and 
part  of  Papua ; while  the  fultan  of  Tidore  holds  tlie 
fouthern  part  with  Myfol,  and  fome  other  ifles.  One  of  the 
chief  towns  is  Tatanay,  fituated  on  a point  or  promontory  of 
the  eaftern  limb,  faced  with  precipices,  fo  as  to  be  acceffible 
only  by  ladders.  Gilolo  abounds  with  oxen,  buffaloes, 
goats,  deer,  and  wild  hogs  ; but  the  iheep  are  few.  The 
bread-fruit  and  fago-tree  are  common  ; and,  in  fpite  of  the 
Dutch  extermination,  there  are  probably  cloves  and  nutmegs. 
The  natives  are  induilrious,  particularly  in  wmavrng  ; but 
their  exertions  are  fuppreflVd  by  Batavian  jealoufy.  The 
equinoctial  runs  through  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland. 
E.long.  128  k 

GULP  Locn,  in  Argylefhire,  Scotland,  is  a kind  of 
gulf  branching  from  Loch  Fine  on  its  W.  fide,  which  is 
navigable  for  velfels  to  the  entrance  of  the  Crinan  canal, 
through  which  they  pafs  to  Loch  Crinan,  and  the  Irifli 
fea.  See  Canal. 

■ GILPIN,  Bernard,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Kent- 
mire,  in  Wellmoreland,  in  the  year  1517.  He  was  deftined 
by  Ills  parents  for  the  church,  and  educated  with  that  view. 
At  flxteen  years  of  age  he  was  entered  at  Queen’s  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  dillinguifhed  for  the  diligence  with 
which  he  applied  to  his  academical  ftudies.  He  was  led  to 
think  for  himfelf,  and  freely,  by  the  writings  of  Erafmus  ; and 
as  he  determined  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  theology, 
lie  fet  about  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  in  order  that  he  might  inveftigate 
the  feriptures  in  their  original  tongues.  In  1539  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1541  that  of  M.A.,  and  about 
the  fame  time  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders.  Shortly  after  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come a member  of  cardinal  Wol  fey’s  new  foundation  at 
Chrifl; -church,  which  he  accepted.  Here  he  continued  his 
former  ftudies,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  courfe  of 
reading  had  produced  any  doubts  in  his  mind  refpe6ing 
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ill?  popular  religion,  for  he  even  entered  into  a vindication  of 
tlu*  Catholic  dodrines  in  a difputc  with  Hooper,  afterwards 
bilhop  of  Winchefter.  The  difcuffion  was  however  favour- 
able to  his  improvement  and  candour,  as  it  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  difcovering  that  his  own  opinions  were  not 
fo'wcll  fupported  by  fcripture  as  he  imagined.  Upon  the 
acceffion  of  Edward  VI.,  Peter  Martyr  was  fent,  under  the 
patronage  of  that  prince,  to  Oxford  to  read  divinity  ledures, 
a duty  which  he  performed  in  a drain  to  which  that  uni- 
verfity  had  been  but  little  accuftomed.  He  attacked  many 
eitablifhed  dodrines,  which  had  been  long  regarded  as  the 
truth,  and  the  only  truth.  Gilpin  was  looked  up  to,  as  ca- 
pable of  defending  the  eitablifhed  dodrines  in  oppofition  to 
modern  innovations,  but  his  faith  was  fhaken,  and  he  chofe 
to  remain  an  unprejudiced  fpedator,  ready  to  embrace  what- 
ever fhould  appear* the  truth,  after  deliberately  weighing  the 
arguments  which  the  difcuffion  might  provoke.  At  length, 
however,  he  confented  to  enter  the  lifts  with  Peter,  and  the 
difpute  ended  in  the  convidion  of  Gilpin  that  there  were 
great  corruptions  in  popery,  and  that  there  was  need  of  a 
total  reformation.  He  continued  at  Oxford  till  he  was  thirty- 
five,  and  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  divinity.  In  1552 
he  was  prefented  with  a living  in  Durham,  but  before  he 
went  to  refide  there,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  before  his 
majefly  at  Greenwich.  The  king  was  not  prefent,  but 
Giipin's  difcourfe  was  a ferious  and  very  hoftile  attack 
on  the  prevailing  avarice  and  corruption  of  the  age  ; he 
Spared  neither  the  court,  clergy,  magiflrates,  nor  gentry. 
The  freedom  which  he  made  life  of  at  this  time  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  many  perfons  of  the  firfl  rank,  parti- 
cularly of  fir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  lord  Burleigh,  who 
obtained  for  him  a general  licence  for  preaching.  While 
Mr.  Gilpin  was  in  London,  he  frequently  viiited  his  uncle 
Tonflal,  bifhop  of  Durham,  at  that  time  a prifoner 
in  the  Tower,  under  a fentence  of  mifprifion  of  treafon. 
When  Mr.  Gilpin  was  fettled  in  the  country,  he  felt  many 
doubts  how  to  proceed  in  the  inflrudion  of  his  people ; he 
had  not  made  up  his  own  mind  on  many  important  dodrines, 
and  therefore  felt  but  ill  qualified  to  teach  others,  or  indeed 
to  guard  them  from  the  prevailing  errors.  He  accordingly 
refigned  his  living,  and  determined,  at  ‘.he  advice  ofTonffal, 
to  fpend  fome  time  abroad.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
re-examining  all  his  opinions  ; he  began  to  have  juft  notions 
of  the  dodrines  of  the  reformed ; faw  things  in  a clearer 
light,  and  felt  a fatisfadtion  in  the  change  that  he  had  made, 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a ftranger.  On  the  death 
of  king  Edward,  Tonftal  was  releafed  and  reinftated  in  his 
bifhopric  ; he  immediately  offered  his  nephew  a good  living, 
which  was  refpedfully  refufed  on  confcientious  principles. 
He  returned  from  the  continent  in  the  year  1556,  and  imme- 
diately vifited  bifhop  Tonltal,  who  received  him  with  great 
friendfhip,  and  prefented  him  with  the  archdeaconry  of  Dur- 
ham, to  which  he  annexed  the  living  of  Eaiington.  He  now 
repaired  to  his  parifh,  determined  to  do  what  good  he  was 
able  in  reproving  vice,  and  encouraging  virtue.  His  zeal 
and  affiduity  in  the  good  work  of  reformation  made  him 
many  enemies,  and  the  cry  ofherely  was  continually  founded 
againft  him,  but  by  the  fkilful  management  of  his  uncle,  the 
charge,  though  formally  and  publicly  brought,  was  difmiffed. 
After  this,  he  refigned  his  preferment  i n the  church,  and  be- 
came domeftic  chaplain  to  the  bifhop.  Mr.  Gilpin  did  not 
remain  long  without  a benefice,  bu>t  was  induded  to  the  li- 
ving of  Houghton-le-Spring,  and  upoi.  his  arrival  at  the 
place,  people  crowded  to  him  from  all  quarters,  perceiving 
that  he  was  a teacher  very  different  from  thofe  to  whom  they 
had  been  accuftomed,  and  by  his  truly  affectionate  treatment 
of  them,  he  quickly  gai  led  their  confidence,  refped,  and 


attachment.  The  bifhop  was  ftill  anxious  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  nephew,  and  prefented  to  him  a vacant  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  which  Mr.  Gilpin  modeftly, 
but  firmly  declined,  and  told  the  prelate,  “ that  by  his  bounty 
he  had  already  more  wealth  than,  he  was  afraid,  he  could 
give  a good  account  of,  and  he  hoped  his  lordfhip  would 
rather  beftow  this  preferment  on  one  by  whom  it  was  more 
wanted.”  A frefh  fet  of  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn 
up  and  prefented  againft  him,  and  he  was  again  protected  by 
his  uncle,  but  from  this  period  the  bilhop’s  favour  to  him 
manifeftly  declined,  and  he  ftruck  him  out  of  his  will.  He  was 
exceedingly  concerned  to  have  in  any  way  offended  fo  good 
a benefactor,  but  he  could  not  compromife  the  matter  ; he 
was  bound  to  fatisfy  his  confcience,  and  Tonftal  was  vexed 
that  he  fhould  carry  his  piety  and  zeal  to  what  he  thought 
an  excefs.  The  malice  of  Mr.  Gilpin’s  enemies  was  not 
fatisiied  with  the  lofs  which  he  had  experienced  in  his  uncle’s 
efteem  ; they  accufed  him  before  the  lavage  Bonner,  who, 
in  the  moment  of  his  frantic  zeal,  declared  that  he  would 
bring  him  to  the  ftake  in  a fortnight.  Gilpin  refufed  to 
liften  to  the  entreaties  and  intcrceffions  of  his  friends  by 
leaving  the  country,  but  was  prepared  to  fuffer  for  the  truth, 
as  he  had  been  zealous  in  propagating  it.  He  accordingly 
waited  with  great  compofure  for  the  arrival  of  the  hifhop’s 
meffengers.  He  was  apprehended,  but  fortunately,  before 
he  could  reach  London,  an  account  of  the  Queen’s  death  met 
them  on  the  road,  an  event  not  more  favourable  to  our 
worthy  pallor,  than  important  for  the  country  at  large. 
The  mercilefs  favage  might  now  gnafh  his  teeth,  but  he 
could  no  longer  inflid  the  venom  of  his  malignity  upon  tlie 
unoffending  reformers.  Gilpin,  thus  almoft  miraculoufly  de- 
livered, returned  to  Houghton  through  crowds  of  people, 
who  regarded  him  as  a father,  and  who  expreffed  their  ut- 
moft  joy,  and  offered  up  their  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
his  deliverance.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  foon  nominated  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Carlifie,  which  he  declined,  giving  as  a reafon, 
that  in  this  diocefe  he  had  many  friends  and  acquaintance, 
of  whom  he  did  not  think  very  highly,  and  that  he  muff 
connive  at  many  irregularities,  or  draw  upon  himlelf  fo  much 
hatred  as  to  prevent  his  ufefulnefs.  In  1 561  he  was  offered 
the  provo ftfhip  of  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  which  he  like- 
wife  declined ; contenting  himfelf  with  the  living  of 
Houghton,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  in  the  molt 
exemplary  manner.  He  employed  much  of  his  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  minds  of  the  younger  part  of  his 
parifh,  fuffering  none  to  grow  up  in  an  ignorance  of  their 
duty,  but  urging  all  to  intermix  religion  with  labour,  and 
amidit  the  cares  of  this  life  to  have  a conffant  regard  to  the 
next.  He  was  affiduous  in  preventing  lawfuits  among  his 
parifhioners,  and  his  hall  was  frequently  thronged  with  peo- 
ple of  his  own  or  neighbouring  parifhes,  who  came  to  fettle 
their  differences.  He  had  a tender  concern  for  all  under 
affliction,  and  was  a much  readier  vilitant  at  the  houfe  of 
mourning  than  at  the  houfe  of  feafting.  To  ftrangers  and 
travellers  there  was  always  a generous  welcome  at  the  houfe 
of  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  he  could  fuit  himfelf  to  perfons  of  all 
ranks  in  life.  Once  he  received  an  unexpected  vifit  from 
lord  Burleigh,  and  the  reception  of  the  noble  ftranger 
was  fo  liberal,  that  his  lordfhip  was  accuftomed  to 
fay,  that  he  could  not  have  expeCted  more  at  Lambeth. 
When  the  great  ftatefman  left  his  hoft,  and  had  travelled 
about  a mile  from  his  reiidence,  he  turned  his  horfe  to  take 
one  more  view  of  the  place  in  which  he  had  experienced 
fo  much  content,  and  having  kept  his  eye  fixed  fome  time, 
he  exclaimed,  “ 'l  here  is  the  enjoyment  of  life,  indeed  ! Who 
can  blame  that  man  for  not  accepting  a bifhopric  ! What 
does  he  want,  or  what  can  he  poffefs  to  make  him  greater 
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or  happier,  or  more  ufeful  to  mankind.”  Mr.  Gilpin’s  la- 
bours extended  beyond  his  own  parifh  * he  every  year 
vifited  divers  negledlcd  parilhes  in  Northumberland,  York- 
fhire,  Chcfhirc,  WeHmoreland,  and  Cumberland ; and  that 
his  own  flock  might  not  fuffer,  he  was  at  the  expence  of  a 
confiant  afliftant.  In  all  his  journies  he  did  not  faillo  vifit 
the  gaols  and  places  of  confinement  ; and  by  his  labours 
and  affeflionate  manner  of  behaviour,  he  is  faid  to  have  re- 
formed many  abandoned  perfons  in  thofe  abodes  of  human 
mifery.  He  had  fet  places  and  times  for  preaching  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  which  were  as  regularly  at- 
tended as  the  affize  towns  of  a circuit.  If  he  came  to  a 
place  in  which  thene  was  a church,  he  made  ufe  of  it  ; if 
not,  of  barns,  or  any  other  large  building,  where  great 
crowds  of  perfons  were  fure  to  attend  him,  fome  for  his 
inflruftions,  more,  perhaps,  to  partake  of  his  bounty  ; but 
in  his  difcourfes  he  had  a fort  of  enthuliartic  warmth,  which 
roufed  many  to  a fenfe  of  religion  who  had  never  thought 
of  any  thing  ferious  before  The  dangers  and  fatigues  at- 
tending this  employment  were,  in  his  eftimation,  abundantly 
compeniated  by  the  advantages  which  he  hoped  would  ac- 
crue from  them  to  his  uniniirucfed  fellow-creaturer.  He 
did  not  fpare  the  rich  ; and  in  a difcourfe  before  the  bifhop 
of  Durham,  wluo  had  already  conceived  a prejudice  againil 
him,  he  fpoke  with  fo  much  freedom,  that  his  befi  friends 
dreaded  the  refult ; they  rebuked  him  for  giving  the  prelate 
a handle  againft  him,  to  which  he  replied,  “ If  the  difcourfe 
fhould  do  the  good  he  intended  by  it,  he  was  regardlefs  of 
the  confequences  to  himfelf.”  He  then  waited  on  the 
prelate,  who  faid,  “ Sir,  I propofe  to  wait  upon  you  home 
myfelf.”  When  they  arrived  at  the  redlory,  and  entered 
the  houfe,  the  bifhop  turned  fuddenly  round,  and  grafped 
him  eagerly  by  the  hand,  faying,  “ Father  Gilpin,  I know 
you  are  fitter  to  be  bifhop  of  Durham,  than  I am  to  be 
parfon  of  this  church  of  yours.  I afk  forgivenefs  for  paH 
injuries.  Forgive  me,  father,  I know  you  have  enemies, 
but  while  I live  bifhop  of  Durham,  none  of  them  {hall  caufe 
you  any  further  trouble.”  Upon  queen  Elizabeth’s  recom- 
mending the  eflablifhmentof  free-fchools,  Mr.  Gilpin  under- 
took to  build  and  endow  one,  a defign  which  he  immediately 
put  in  execution.  This  fchool  was  no  fooner  opened  than 
it  began  to  flourifh  ; and  there  was  fo  great  a refort  of  young 
people  to  it,  that  in  a little  time  the  town  was  fcavcely  able 
to  accommodate  them.  He  procured  able  mailers  from 
Oxford,  and  took  every  method  to  encourage  thofe  of  his 
pupils  who  were  mofl  diligent  in  their  fludies.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Gilpin  went  through  his  various 
duties  with  much  difficulty  : his  health  was  impaired,  and 
his  conflitution  broken  down  by  the  great  fatigues  which  he 
had  undergone  for  many  years.  In  addition  to  his  infirmi- 
ties, he  met  with  an  accident  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  him,  and  from  the  effedls  of  which  he  never  perfectly  reco- 
vered. As  he  was  croffing  the  market-place  at  Durham,  he 
was  thrown  down,  and  almoll  trampled  to  death  by  an  ox. 
After  a long  and  tedious  confinement,  he  was  able  to  get 
out,  but  continued  lame  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died  in 
1583,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  Such  were  the  life  and 
labours  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  who,  for  his  exemplary  piety, 
laborious  virtue,  and  unbounded  benevolence,  deferves  to 
have  his  name  tranfinitted  to  pollerity  with  refpedt  and 
reverence,  and  who  obtained,  and  moll  defervedly  among 
his  contemporaries,  the  title  of  the  Northern  Apollle.  By 
his  unwearied  application  he  had  amalfed  a great  flock  of 
knowledge,  and  was  indeed  ignorant  of  no  part  of  learning 
at  that  time  in  elleem.  He  had  given  more  than  common 
attention  to  the  lludy  of  the  dead  languages,  to  hiflory  and 
divinity  ; he  is  faid  to  have  excelled  in  poetry,  but  he  ex- 
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pended  little  time  in  the  purfuit  of  any  thing  that  whs 
foreign  to  his  profeffion.  His  temper  was  naturally  warm, 
but,  by  degrees,  he  fucceeded  in  obtaining  an  entire  command 
of  himfelf.  His  difpofition  was  ferious,  yet,  among  his 
particular  friends,  he  was  cheerful  and  even  facetious.  His 
feverity  had  no  other  objefl  but  himfelf:  to  others  he  was 
mild,  candid,  and  indulgent.  Biog.  Brit. 

Gilpin,  Sawrey,  who  lately  pradlifed  horfe  painting  with 
fo  much  fuccefs,  was  born  at  Carlifie  in  1733,  from  whence, 
after  having  acquired  fome  relifh  for  the  an  from  his  father, 
who  was  a captain  in  the  army,  lie  came  to  Eondon,  and 
was  articled  to  a fhip-painter.  His  firfl  interefling  works 
were  compoied  of  fome  market  groups  which  Itruck  his  eye 
from  his  window.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Newmarket,  being 
encouraged  by  the  late  William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  where 
he  executed  many  compofitions  which  might  have  vied 
with  Hogarth  in  point  of  character.  In  the  duke’s  find 
he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  horfe,  which  he  has 
difplayed  with  fuch  fuperior  fpirit  and  beauty,  and  when 
we  fee  with  what  felicity  he  applied  it  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  art,  to  hifloric  compofitions  in  the  triumph  of 
Camillus,  the  eleftion  of  Darius,  the  llory  of  Phaeton,  we 
mail  lament  that  fuch  talents  fhould  have  been  drawn  afide 
to  the  meaner  employment  of  horfe-portrait-painting,  which 
occupied  too  much  of  his  valuable  life. 

His  drawings  of  animals,  in  pencil  and  water-colours, 
difplay  a degree  of  tafle  and  fkill  feldom  attained.  As  a 
man  he  was  equally  efleemed  for  probity  of  charadler  and 
fimplicity  of  manner,  and,  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, he  added  honour  to  the  inilitution.  Fufeli’s  Pil- 
kington. 

GILSON,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Chefhire  county,  New  Hampfhire,  crontaining  484  inhabit- 
ants ; fituated  on  the  E.  fide  of  Afhuelot  river,  and  joining 
Keene  on  the  fouth. 

GILT,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fignifying  a young 
female  pig,  whether  in  an  open  or  fpayed  Hate. 

Gilt -Head,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Aurata  and  Spakus. 

GIMAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  4 
6 miles  E.  of  Havannah. 

GIMBLET,  in  Carpentry,  a fmall  boring  tool,  which 
enters  the  wood  with  a ferew  ; the  part  above  is  cylindrical, 
both  infide  and  out  : its  ufe  is  to  make  a way  for  nails,  in 
order  to  drive  more  ealily,  or  to  prevent  the  wood  from 
fplitting. 

GlMBLETING,  in  Sea  Language,  is  applied  to  the 
anchor,  to  denote  the  adlion  of  turning  it  round  by  the 
flock,  fo  that  the  motion  of  the  flock  appears  fimilar  to  that" 
of  the  handle  of  a gimblet,  when  it  is  employed  to  turn  the 
wire. 

GIMBOLS,  denote  the  brafs-rings  by  which  the  fea- 
compafs  is  fufpended  in  its  box  that  ufually  Hands  in  the1 
binacle. 

GIMESCH,  in  Geography,  a town  and  caftle  of  Hun- 
gary ; 10  miles  W.  of  Bukans. 

GIMIGLIANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 
10  miles  E.  of  Nicaflro. 

GIMMER,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Dar-fur ; 40  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Cobbe. 

Gimmf.r  Hog , in  Rural  Economy,  a name  applied  to  a 
female  fheep  of  the  firfl  year. 

Gimmf.r  Lamb,  a term  applied  to  a female  lamb. 

GIMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillridl  of  Auch  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Auch.  The  place  con- 
tains 2300,  and  the  canton  8413  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  230  kiiiomctres,  in  13  communes. 

GIMZ.Oy, 
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GIMZO,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  of  Judah,  which 
the  Philiftines  took  from  Ahaz.  2 Chron.  xxviii.  18 

GIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Pe-tchcli ; xo  miles  S.E.  of  Chun-te. 

Gin,  formed  probably  by  corruption  from  engine,  in  Artil- 
lery and  Mechanics , is  a machine  for  railing  great  weights, 
compofed  of  three  long  legs,  two  of  which  are  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  by  means  of  two  iron  or  wooden  bars  fixed 
to  one  of  the  legs  by  means  of  a bolt  at  one  end,  and  by 
the  other  end  to  the  other  leg  with  a bolt  and  key,  fo  that 
it  may  be  put  on  or  off  at  pleafure.  At  three  feet  from 
the  bottom  is  a roller  moving  in  cheeks,  that  are  fallened  to 
thefe  poles  by  two  iron  bands  and  two  iron  bolts.  The 
three  legs  of  this  machine  are  joined  together  with  an  iron 
bolt,  about  which  they  move ; to  this  bolt  is  fixed  an  iron 
half  ring  to  hook  on  the  windlafs,  containing  two  brafs  pul- 
lies.  When  the  gin  Hands  upright,  and  its  legs  are  at  a 
proper  diftance,  one  end  of  the  cable  is  fixed  to  the  dol- 
phins of  a gun  or  mortar  with  another  windlafs,  containing 
likewife  two  brafs  pullies,  and  the  other  paffes  through  the 
pullies  and  round  the  roller,  which  is  turned  round  by 
means  of  handfpikes  paffing  through  the  holes  in  the  ends 
of  the  roller  : while  a man  holds  the  cable  tight,  the  gm 
is  raifed  to  fuch  a height  as  to  admit  a carriage  being  put 
under  it. 

The  gin  is  ufed  in  loading  a timber-carriage  with  timber ; 
it  confifts  of  an  acute  triangular  frame,  in  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  a roll  or  windlafs  : at  the  apex  is  a fet  of  pullies, 
and  a hole  to  receive  the  top  of  a ftrong  pole,  which  is  fet 
up  oppofite  the  triangular  frame,  which  by  this  means  forms 
a fort  of  tripod  (or  triangle,  as  it  is  commonly  called 
among  workmen)  Handing  acrofs  a tree  to  be  raifed  and 
loaded  : the  gin-rope  is  then  reeved  through  a moveable 
block  of  pullies,  faftened  by  a chain  to  the  tree,  through 
that  in  the  top  of  the  gin  and  round  the  roll ; and  then,  by 
means  of  hand-fpikes  or  levers  ufed  to  the  roll,  the  tree  is 
drawn  up  to  a fufficient  height  for  the  timber-carriage  to 
be  paffed  under  it.  Long  trees  are  raifed  at  one  end  firft, 
and  two  of  the  wheels  of  the  timber  carriage  are  paffed 
under  them  ; when  the-  other  ends  5re  raifed  in  like  manner, 
and  the  other  two  wheels  (which  are  made  to  feparate  for 
this  purpofe)  are  paffed  under  them,  and  then  are  joined 
to  the  other  wheels  by  the  long  adjuftable  pole  with  which 
the  carriage  is  furnifhed.  See  TiM’STS.R-Carriage. 

An  eretft  axis  or  drum,  turned  by  the  force  of  horfes 
walking  in  a circle,  and  ufed  for  railing  coals  and  other 
weights,  is  alfo  called  a gin  ; the  buckets  being  attached  to 
the  oppofite  ends  of  a rope,  which  paffes  round  the  drum, 
and  which  is  drawn  by  means  of  its  adhefion  to  the  drum. 
One  of  the  buckets  defeends  empty,  while  the  other  is 
drawn  up  full  ; and  when  the  motions  ol  the  buckets  are  to 
be  changed,  the  horfes  are  turned,  or  the  wheels  are  made 
to  impel  the  axis  in  a contrary  direction,  when  any  other 
moving  power  is  employed. 

For  fhallow  mines  or  (hafts,  thefe  are  worked  by 
horfes,  and  are  called  horfe-gins ; and  in  deep  mines 
thus  worked,  it  is  ufual  to  have  two  levers  pro- 
je&ing  frern  the  (haft,  fo  as  to  employ  two  horfes,  and 
-even  four  in  fume  cafes,  with  a boy  to  each  pair,  or 
fingle  horle,  to  Hop  and  turn  them,  fo  as  to  draw  from  the 
other  fide  of  the  lever,  as  often  as  a corve  or  balket  arrives 
at  the  top  of  the  (hafth.  See  the  article  Coal. 

The  increafing  depth  of  the  pits,  and  demand  for 
coals  at  Newcaftle,  occafioned  Mr,  Smeaton,  the  en- 
gineer, to  be  applied  to  in  the  year  1777,  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  Long  Benton  colliery,  to  contrive  them  a 
mode  of  drawing  more  expeditioufly,  and  larger  bafkets  of 
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coals  than  the  horfe-gins  then  in  ufe,  and  he  accordingly 
erefted  for  them  a water-gin,  the  fupply  for  which  was 
raifed  by  the  fteam-engines  employed  at  the  pits.  Since  the 
above  period,  fmall  fteam-engines,  called  wimfeys  in  many 
places,  have  been  applied  to  the  winding  of  coals,  and  other 
minerals,  and  have  already  fuperfeded  all  other  modes  of 
drawing  at  the  large  collieries  ; thefe  feveral  modes  of 
drawing  or  winding  we  (ball  deferibe  particularly  in  the  ar- 
ticle Wl  x DiyG-Engine. 

Gin,  in  Mining , horfe-gin,  or  coal-gin,  is  a machine  ufed  for 
drawing  buckets  or  corves  of  earth  or  minerals  up  a mine- 
(haft  or  tunnel-pipe  of  a canal : it  confifts  of  a large  vertical 
drum  or  barrel,  on  which  a rope  winds,  which  is  condufted 
to  pullies  over  the  (haft  ; and  ufually  as  one  bucket  or  corve 
defeends  another  afeends.  See  the  preceding  article  and 
Mine  Winding  Engine. 

Grim -driver,  is  the  man  or  boy  who  attends  the  gin-horfe 
and  turns  him,  when  a full  bucket  or  corve  has  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  mine-fhaft. 

GINAIRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kumbo. 

GINANNIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Scopoli  and 
Schreber  in  memory  of  Count  Jofcph  Ginanni,  a native  of 
Ravenna,  vvhofe  pofthumous  works  in  Italian,  compofmg 
two  folio  volumes,  with  above  go  plates,  were  publifned  at  Ve- 
nice in  1 755.  They  chiefly  relate  to  the  marine  productions  of 
the  Adriatic,  as  corals,  fuci,  a few  (hells,  &c.  but  are  perhaps 
not  too  feverely  characterized  by  Linnaeus,  in  a letter  to 
Gerard,  as  “ of  no  manner  of  ufe.”  The  author  was  re- 
commended to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  by  his  friend 
Valifneri,  as  a cure  for  hypochondriacal  diforders,  but.  this  is 
hardly  a fufficient  reafon  for  the  publication  of  his  book. 
Haller  appears  to  have  feen  the  firft  volume  only.  Schreb. 
271.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  (Paloue;  Aubl.  Guian.  365". 
t.  1 41.  Palovea;  Juff.  351.  Brownea  pauciflora ; Wiild. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  3.716.)  See  Brownea,  to  which  genus  we  are 
perfuaded  this  plant  is  rightly  referred  by  Willdenow  at  the 
fuggeition  of  Schreber,  Addend,  829.  The  Jlem  is  (hrub- 
by,  1 5 feet  high,  branched,  the  branches  alternate,  ftraight 
or  declining.  Leaves  Ample,  alternate,  nearly  feffile,  ovate, 
entire,  pointed,  fmooth  and  (hining.  Stipulas  minute,  acute. 
Flowers  terminal,  few,  red,  large,  and  handfome,  their 
(hprt  Italics  enveloped  in  large  concave  imbricated  Iradleas.  Le- 
gume reddifh,  linear,  compreffed,  three  inches  long,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  Cercis  JiliquaJlrum.  Native  of  the  forefts 
of  Guiana,  flowering  in  February,  and  bearing  fruit  in  May. 

GINASSERVIS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriCt  of  Brignolles  ; nine  miles  N.W.  of  Barjols.  The 
place  contains  782,  and  the  canton  8000  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  302^  kiliometres,  in  fix  communes. 

GINDARUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  iu 
Syria,  fituated  on  a mountain,  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Ifficus. 

GINDELI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Candahar,  on  the 
Behat  ; 48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cabul. 

GINDERE,  a town  of  Ceylon;  five  miles  N.  of  Point 
de  Galle. 

GINERCA,  a town  of  theiflandof  Corfica,  fituated  in 
a final!  bay  to  which  it  gives  name;  13  miles  S.  of  Calvi. 

GINES1  AS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Nar- 
bonne  ; feven  miles  N.W.  of  Narbonne.  The  place  contains 
501,  and  the  canton  6753  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1 67^ 
kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

GINE  1 O,  St.  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  ; 16 
miles  N.W.  of  Bifignano. 

GINE  I 'I  A,  Genetta,  or  Genet,  in  "Zoology , the  Viver- 
ra  genetta  of  Linnaeus,  which  fc-e. 
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GINGEE,  in  Geography , a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  Carnatic,  once  the  capital  of  a kingdom 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  a mountain  and  defended  by- 
three  caftles  ; 33  geographical  miles  from  Pondicherry  and 
■23  from  Trinomaly.  N.  lat.  12°  16'.  E long.  790  36'. 

GINGER,  in  Botany.  See  Amomum. 

Ginger,  Zingiber , in  the  Materia  Medica , &c.  Ginger 
is  either  black  or  white.  In  Jamaica  this  plant  attains  it3 
full  height  and  flowers  about  Auguft  or  September,  and 
fades  about  the  clofe  of  the  year.  When  the  ltalks  are  en- 
tirely withered,  the  roots  are  in  a proper  ftate  for  digging, 
which  is  generally  performed  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  After  being  dug,  they  are  picked,  cleanfed,  and 
gradually  feethed,  or  fcalded  in  boiling  water  : they  are  then 
fpread  out,  and  expofed  every  day  to  the  fun  till  fufficiently 
dried  ; and  after  being  divided  into  parcels  of  about  ioolb. 
weight  each,  they  are  packed  in  bags  for  the  market : this  is 
called  the  “ black  ginger.”  “ White  ginger”  is  the  root  of 
the  fame  plant,  but  indead  of  fcalding  the  roots,  by  which 
they  acquire  the  dark  appearance  of  the  former,  each  root 
ispicked,fcraped,feparately  wafhed,  and  afterwards  dried  with 
great  care  : by  this  operation  more than  doubleexpence  is  in- 
curred, and  the  market  price  is  proportionably  greater.  Black 
ginger  is  faid  by  Jacquin  to  lofe  part  of  its  effential  oil  by 
being  thus  immerfed  in  -boiling  water  ; and  on  this  account 
it  is  lefs  ufeful  for  medical  and  .other  purpofes  than  the  white, 
which  is  always  good  when  perfectly  found  and  free  from 
worm-holes  : but  that  imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies  is 
ftronger  than  any  we  have  from  Jamaica. 

This  warm  aromatic  root  appears,  fays  Lewis,  to  be 
much  lefs  liable  to  heat  the  conllitution  than  might  be  ex- 
petted  from  the  penetrating  heat  and  pungency  of  its  tafte, 
and  the  fixednefs  of  its  attive  principles.  But  Dr.  Cullen  is 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  remark. 
It  gives  part  of  its  virtue  to  water,  and  the  whole  to  rectified 
fpirit,  tinging  the  latter  of  a deep,  and  the  former  of  a pale 
yellow  colour.  This  latter  property  it  poffeffes  in  fo  confi- 
derable  a degree,  that  if  a watery  infufion  of  this  root  be 
boiled  down  to  a thick  confiftence,  diflolved  afrelh  in  a large 
quantity  of  water,  and  ftrongly  boiled  down  again,  the  beat 
and  pungency  of  the  root  remain,  but  with  little  or  nothing 
of  its  fmell.  It  is  ufed  medically  as  an  antifpafmodic  and  car- 
minative. The  cafes  in  which  it  is  more  immediately  fer- 
viceable  are  flatulent  colics,  debility  and  laxity  of  the  ttomach 
and  inteftines,  and  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  conftitutions  to. 
excite  briflter  vafcular  a&ion.  It  is  feldom  given  but  in  eom- 
bination  with  other  ingredients..  In  the  Pharmacopoeias  it  is 
directed  to  be  adminiftered  under  the  form  of  a fyrup  and 
tindture  ; it  is  alfo  prefcribed  as  a condiment,  and  as  a 
fubfidiary  ingredient  in  many  compoiitions.  The  fyrup  of 
ginger  is  prepared  by  macerating  two  ounces  of  the  ginger 
root  fliced  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  draining,  and  adding  two  pounds  of  refined 
fugar,  as  in  other  lyrups.  The  tincture  of  ginger  is  formed 
by  macerating  two  ounces  of  ginger  root  fliced  in  two  pints 
of  proof  fpint  for  14  daysi,  and  then  {training  the  liquor. 
The  dietetic  qualities  and  ufes  of  ginger  are  well  known  ; 

• and  it  is  employed  under  various  forms. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  candy  the  root,  when  green,  with 
fugar  and  honey  ; having  firft  iteeped  it  forne  time  in  water,  to 
takeaway  part  of  its  acrimony,  and  to  difpofe  it  to  let  go 
the  outer  {kin.  This  candied  ginger,  brought  from  abroad,  is 
moderately  aromatic.  They  alfo  make  a marmalade  of  it, 

and  dry  cakes.  . 

The  northern  people  make  great  ufe-  of  this  confection, 
as  holding  it  fovereign  againit  the  fcurvy.  The  Indians  eat 
the  root,  when,  green,  by  way  of  fallad,  firft  chopping  it 
Vo l.  XVI. 
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fmall,  mixing  it  with  other  herbs,  and  feafoning  it  with  oil 
and  vinegar. 

Ginger  may  be  preferved  by  wafliing  it,  and  laying  it  to 
fteep  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  white  wine  and  water,  {lining 
them  every  day  ; then  boil  a pound  of  roots  with  two  quarts 
of  white  wine,  and  about  a pint  of  lemon  juice,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  ; then  add  two  pounds  and  a half  of  fine  fugar, 
and  boil  it  to  a fyrup,  fcumming  it  as  it  rifes  ; fet  it  by  till 
the  next  day  in  a glazed  pan  ; then  boil  it  for  half  an  hour, 
and  repeat  this  boiling  at  the  fame  interval  till  the  ginger  16 
clear.  Put  it  into  glafles,  and  cover  them  with  paper,  and 
it  will  afford  a fine  fweermeat  for  the  winter.  A wine  i* 
made  of  ginger,  which  is  a pleafant  and  falubrious  beverage. 

Ginger,  in  Geography , one  of  the  fmaller  Virgin  ifles  in 
the  Weft  Indies  ; to  miles  S.S.W.  of  Virgin  Gorda.  N.  lat. 
18  5'.  W.  long.  621  53'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
E.  branch  of  the  Nile,  oppofite  to  Manforah. 

GINGERBREAD,  a richer  kind  of  bread  ; the  flavour 
and  tafte  of  which  are  heightened  and  improved  with  fpices, 
and  particularly  ginger  ; whence  the  name. 

There  are  various  forms  and  preparations  of  gingerbread  : 
we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  the  following  receipt,  which 
is  well  recommended. 

Into  a pound  of  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded,  grate  a 
penny  white  loaf ; fift  and  beat  them  together  ; to  the  mix- 
ture add  an  ounce  of  ginger,  fcraped  fine  ; and  liquorice, 
and  annifeed  in  powder,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; 
pour  in  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  role -water,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a pafte,  with  half  a pound  of  fugar  : mould  and 
roll  it,  print  it,  and  dry  it  in  a itove.  Others  make  it  of 
treacle,  citron,  lemon,  and  orange-peel,  with  candied  ginger, 
coriander,  and  caraway -feeds,  mixed  up  with  as  much  flour  as 
will  make  it  into  a pafte. 

GINGERO,  or  Lendero,  in  Geography , a kingdom  of 
Africa,  fituated  on  the  S.W.  of  Abyfiinia.  N.  lat.  6 . E.  long, 
about  370. 

GINGHAM,  a town  on  the  north  coaft  of  Sumatra,  N. 
lat.  50  10'.  E.  long.  96°  10'. 

GINGIDIUM,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  by  Forfter, 
Nov.  Gen.  t.  21,  for  an  umbelliferous  plant,  found  on  the 
hills  of  New  Zealand,  which  he  himfelf  fufpefted  to  be  a 
Ligujlicum , and  which  has  been  fo  confidered  by  following 
botanifts.  It  is  Ligujlicum  Gingidium  of  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1 , 
1428.  See  Ligusticum. 

The  yiyyihov  of  Diofcorides  appears  to  be  likewife  of  this 
natural  order,  but  the  fpecies  can  fcarcely  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Dr.  Sibthorp  fuppofed  it  might  be  Daucus  Gin- 
gidium  of  Linnaeus,  merely  from  the  coincidence  of  the  names, 
for  if  agrees  better  with  D.  Fifnaga,  Ammi  Vifnaga,  Prod. 
FI.  Grasc.  n.  650  ; not  that  any  thing  can  be  gathered,  from 
the  defcription  of  Diofcorides,  to  quote  him,  in  fuch  a cafe, 
with  any  propriety.  He  fays  it  is  “ by  fome  called  Lepidium , 
and  grows  very  abundantly  in  Cilicia  (now  Caramania)  and 
Syria.  It  is  a little  herb,  like  wild  carrot,  but  more  {lender 
and  more  bitter,  with  a whitilh  and  bitterilh  root.”  This 
will  be  found  to  accord  equally  well  with  many  plants  of  thofe 
countries.  Matthiolus,  milled,  as  it  feems,  either  by  a Latin 
verlion,  or  by  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  take  the  rxQvXno;  of 
Diofcorides  for  the  Pajlinaca , or  Parfnip,  whereas  it  is  evi- 
dently by  the  defcription  a Daucus , or  Carrot,  took  for  the 
yiyyiiiio'i  a Syrian  plant,  firft  defcribed  by  himfelf,  and  which 
indeed  is’fmaller  and  flendcrer  than  the  Parfnip,  though  larger 
and  broader  than  the  Carrot.  Hence  he  cenfures  thofe  who 
have  taken  the  Chervil,  Scandi.v  Cerefolium , for  the  herb  in 
queftion,  though  they  really  appear  to  be  more  in  the  right 
than  himfelf.  However  this  may  be,  the  plant  of  Matthiolus 
is  the  Daucus  Gingidium  of  Linnaeus,  as  well  as  his  Dducidus: 

^ Linnaeus 
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Linnaeus  having  in  the  firft  inftance  defined  it  from  the  wooden 
cut  cf  Matthiolus,  and  in  the  latter  defcrihed  it  from  a fpe- 
cimen  in  the  Upfal  garden.  The  hiftory  of  this  miftaice  is 
given  at  length,  by  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article  in  the 
TranfaCtions  of  the  Linntean  Society,  v.  9.  1 3 1 . 

.GINGING,  in  Mining,  fteining  or  ftaining,  fignifies  the 
lining  of  a mine-fhaft  with  {tones  or  bricks  for  its  fupport. 
Shallow  fhafts,  where  the  meafures  are  adapted  to  Hand,  are 
funk  firft,  and  the  lining  of  them  with  (tone,  or  ginging,  is  be- 
gun from  the  bottom  and  carried  up  at  once  to  the  top  : but 
in  finking  deep  fhafts,  after  as  great  a depth  is  done  at  once 
as  the  nature  of  the  meafures  will  permit,  a further  depth  i* 
funk  in  the  bottom,  beginning  firll  withinfide  the  ginging, 
and  continuing  the  {haft  of  that  diminifiied  diameter  for 
12  or  18  inches,  according  to  the  foundnefs  of  the  mea- 
fures in  that  place,  when  it  is  gradually  enlarged  to  the  full 
fize  as  the  finking  proceeds,  and  funk  fome  yards  lower,  until 
upon  reaching  a bed  of  ftone,  or  as  great  a depth  as  is  judged 
fafe,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  finking,  the  ginging  is  be- 
gun, and  carried  up  to  where  the  diminifhing  of  the  fhafts 
begins  ; when  the  fame  is  picked  out  to  admit  the  fucceffivc 
courfes  of  ftone  or  bricks,  as  high  as  is  judged  fafe,  then  the 
removal  of  the  remainder  of  the  fupport  for  the  firft  ginging 
is  commenced,  by  cutting  out  a piece,  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  one  or  two  courfes  of  ftone  or  bricks,  being  built  up  like 
a pier,  which  is  firmly  keyed  or  underpinned  to  the  ging- 
ing above  by  means  of  tile-{heds  or  thin  flate  if  neceflary  : 
a iimilar  piece  is  then  cut  out  and  underpinned  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  fhaft,  and  then  another  between  each  of  thefe, 
and  fo  on,  until  the  ginging  of  the  lower  and  upper  part  is  en- 
tirely joined  all  round  the  fhafts. 

The  fhaft  is  then  deepened  withinfide  thelaft  ginging,  and 
funk,  firft  narrow  and  then  of  its  proper  width,  as  far  as  is 
judged  fafe,  when  a new  ginging  is  begun,  and  carried  up, 
and  joined  to.  that  previoufly  finifhed,  as  above  deferibed. 
Solid  ftone-beds  or  permanent  rocks,  which  are  met  with  in 
Caiking,  are  not  ginged,  but  the  fhaft  is  funk  through  fuch 
rocks,  of  the  fame  diameter  as  the  iniick  of  the  ginging, 
which  ftands  upon  their  top  and  is  pinned  up  beneath  their 
bottoms. 

GINGIVA,  in  Anatomy-,  the  gum  ; a hard  fort  of  fie fh, 
invefting  the  alveoli,  or  lockets,  of  the  teeth.  See  Gums 
under  Cranium. 

GINGLARUS,  in  the  Ancient:  Mufc,  a fmall  Egyptian 
flute,  which,  according  to  Jul.  Pollux,  was  proper  for  a 
fimple  melody,  perhaps  from  having  but  few  holes. 

GINGLYMOID,  in  Anatomy , from  yifyXvjj.0-,  a binge, 
and  uooc,  form  ; a term  applied  to  certain  joints  of  the  body. 
See  D 1 arthrosis. 

GINGLYMUS.  See  Diartiirosim. 

..  GING  O,  Ginooux,  or  Gingonp,  in  Geography , a town  of 

Valais  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Aigle. 

GINGRA,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  dance  ufed  at  fu- 
nerals. 

GINGRAS,  or  Gingros,  in  the  Ancient  Mafic , a dance 
performed  to  the  found  of  flutes. 

GINGRINA,  in  Antiquity,  a name  given  to  a fmall  kind 
cf  flute  fit  for  beginners, 

GINGROS,  and  Gi.ngriAS,  Mufical  Injirumeuts- of,  the 
An  ients.  The  Phoenicians,  according  to  .n  thenar  us,  had 
•flutes  of  only  a palm  in  length,  which  produced  acute,  but 
j.k.Mtive  founds.  The  Carians  made  ufe  of  them  is-, their 
funerals  : p.erhaps  by  Carians  the  Phoenicians  are  meant  here, 
as  in  Comma  and  Bathylhdss.  Thofe  flutes  derive  their 
names  from  the  lamentations  of  the  Phoenicians  at  the  death 
of  Adonis,  whom  they  called  Gingre;.  Encycl.  Suppl. 
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GINHEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Hunan  Munzenberg  ; ri  miles  W.  of  Hanau.  ' 

GIN-HOA,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Quang-tong  ; 22  miles  N.  of  Chao-tcheeu. 

GIN-HOAI,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Se-tchuen  ; 32  miles  S.  of  Tche-li-leou. 

GIN1PALIAGARUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 
miles  E.  of  Calicut. 

GINKGO,  in  Botany,  Linn.  Mant.  313.  Kiempf.  Araoen. 
81 1.  t.  813. — The  Japanefe  name  of  a tree,  as  large  as  a 
Walnut-tree,  with  leaves  refembling  an  Adiantum.  The 
male  flowers  are  in  catkins,  the  female  folitary,  on  ftalks, 
producing  a drupa,  whofe  nut  refembles  that  of  a Piflacia, 
with  a white,  fomewhat  aftringent,  kernel,  which  is  eaten  in 
Japan,  being  fuppofed  to  afiift  digeflion.  This  tree  is  hardy- 
in  our  gardens,  fometimes  bearing  catkins,  but  no  fruit- 
The  late  Mr.  Gordon  fent  a living  plant  to  Limueus,  wh<s>. 
mentions  it  in  an  appendix  by  the  above  appellation,  not  be- 
ing able  either  to  define  the  genus,  or  to  name  it  properly, 
till  he  knew  the  fructification.  Mr.  Salifbury  having  with 
great  afiiduity  determined  its  effential  characters,  it  was  de- 
dicated to  him,  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Tranf.  of  the  Linn. 
Soc.  v.  3.  33c,  and  his  botanical  merits  will  ever  juftify  the 
appropriation.  See  Salisbuhia. 

GIN-KIA -CENTZE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Chinefe 
Tartary.  N.  lat.  41 0 45'.  E.  long.  123°  29'. 

GIN-KIEOU,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  ir> 
Pe-tcheli  ; 17  miles  N.  of  Ho-kien. 

GINLIA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra;  12  miles 
N.  E.  of  Teramo. 

GINNANI,  Francis,  in  Biography,  was  bom  at  Ra- 
venna in  1716.  He  was  educated  in  bis  father’s  houfe,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  placed  at  Parma,  as  page  to  the 
duke  of  Antony  Farnefe.  The  duties  of  this  fituation  did 
not  prevent  him  from  purfuing  his  ftudies,  and  he  was  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  natural  hiftory,  under  the  direction  of 
his  uncle  Jofeph  Ginnani,  who  was  well  known  for  his  re- 
fearches  into  marine  productions.  He  devoted  himfelf  ton 
retired  and  ftudious  life,  and  was  the  inventor  of  divers  agri- 
cultural inftruments  and  other  machines,  ufeful  as  well  as 
curious.  His  writings,  which  relate  to  almoft  all  the  de- 
partments of  natural  hiftory,  obtained  for  him  an  admiffion 
into  the  learned  focieties  of  Londwn,  Paris,  Bern,  and  Peru- 
gia, and  lie  held  a literary  correfpondence  with  many  o the 
molt  eminent  natural  philofophers  of  the  age.  In  private 
life  he  was  courteous,  model!,  and  benevolent,  and  he  was 
particularly  obfervaiit  of  the  duties  of  religion.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  forty.  His  principal  work  was  a treatife  on 
the  difeafes  of  corn,  with  ©bfervations  on  the  caufcs  and 
remedies.  He  publifhed  an  account  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions in  the  mufeum  of  Ravenna,  and  he  greatly  mtereflcd 
himfelf  in  the  inftitution  of  the  fociety  of  that  town. . He 
left  behind  him  fome  manuferipts,  among  which  was  a “ Na- 
tural and  Civil  Hiftory  of  the  Pine  Forefts  of  Ravenna.” 
Gen.  Bios:. 

o g 

GINN  IS,  m Geography , a town  > of  Turkilh  Armenia  : ; 
21  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Erzerum. 

GIN  NISH,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Guzerat : 26  miles 
S.  of  Amedabad. 

GINONDAYAN,  a town  on  the  E.  .e.oaft  of  . the  ifland 
of  Leyta.  N.  lat.  10  27'.  E.  long.  125  io:. 

GINORIA,  in  Botany,  was  named  by  Jacquin,  to  com-, 
memorate  r patron  of  fcience  and  of  himfelf,.  the  marquis 
Charles  Ginori,  governor  of  Leghorn,  who  was  extremely 
liberal  in  fupportuig  a botanic  garden  at  Florence.  Linn.. 
Gen.  240.  Schreb.  323.  Jacq.  Amer,  148.  Willd.  Sp. 
PL  v.  2 871,  Mart.  Mill,  Diet,  v,  2.  Lamarck  DiCl. 
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■V,  2.  712.  Ju(T.  33T.  Clafs  and  order,  Dodecandrta  Mott0‘ 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caly  can  theme,  Linn.  Salicaria,  .Tuff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf : tube  bell- 
fitaped  ; limb  fix-cleft : fegments  lanceolate,  fpreading,  co- 
loured, permanent.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  roundifh,  fpreading,  long- 
er than  the  calyx,  with  long  claws  inferted  into  the  neck  of 
the  calyx.  Stain.  Filaments  12,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of 
the  calyx  and  inferted  into  it  ; anthers  kidney-fliaped  Pijl. 
Germen  roundifh,  depreffed  ; ffyle  awl-fhaped,  as  long  as  the 
corolla,  not  deciduous  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Perlc.  Capfule 
roundifh,  depreffed,  fhining,  coloured,  with  about  four  fur- 
rows and  four  valves,  of  one  cell,  gaping  at  the  top.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute;  receptacle  roundifh,  large. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fix-cleft.  Petals  fix.  Capfule  of  one  cell, 
with  four  valves,  coloured,  with  many  feeds 

1.  G.  americana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  642.  Jacq.  Amer.  t 91.  — 
Native  of  the  rocky  and  gravelly  banks  of  rivers  in  the 
ifland  of  Cuba.  This  beautiful  fhrub  has  much  of  the  af- 
pe£t  of  a myrtle,  and  bears  its  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  in 
December.  It  rifes  ereft  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  its  branches  are  round,  fmooth,  and  woody. 
heaves  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  fpreading,  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks,  oppofite,  an  inch  and  half  long,  numerous.  Stalks 
fingle-flowered,  {lender,  axillary  and  terminal,  Flowers 
inodorous,  with  a reddifh  calyx,  blue  corolla,  and  dark-red 
capfule,  containing  a mod  beautiful  berry.  Seeds  whitifh. 
The  capfule  remains  entire  for  fome  time  after  the  feed  is 
filed,  together  with  the  calyx  and  part  of  the  ftyle.  The 
natives  call  this  plant  Rofa  del  rio,  or  river  Rofe. — It  has  ne- 
ver been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  Europe,  nor  have  we 
even  feen  a dried  fpecimen. 

GIN-PIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Chan-tong;  17  miles  N.  E.of  Tong-chang. 

GIN-SENG,  or  Nin-seng,  in  Botany.  See  Pinax. 

Gin-SEXG,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal medicines  of  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars ; and  their 
■mod  eminent  phyficians  have  written  many  volumes  concern- 
ing its  virtues. 

It  is  known  among  them  by  divers  other  names,  exprelfing 
only  fpirit,  or  the  pure  J pirit  of  the  earth  ; the  plant  that  gives 
immortality,  See.  It  makes,  in  effect,  the  whole  materia  me- 
dica for  the  people  of  condition,  but  is  too  precious  for  the 
populace. 

All  the  writers  of  the  Chinefe  affairs  make  mention  of  the 
gin-feng : as  Martinius,  in  his  Atlas ; F.  Kircher  in  his 
China  Illudrata ; F.  Tachard,  in  his  Voyages;  and  F.  Le 
Comte,  in  his  Memoirs. 

■ And  yet  we  knew  but  very  little  of  this  plant  before  F. 
Jartoux,  a Jefuit,  and  miffionary  in  China  ; who,  being  em- 
ployed, by  order  of  the  emperor,  in  making  a map  of  Tartary, 
in  the  year  1709,  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it  growing  in 
a village  about  four  leagues  from  the  kingdom  of  Corea,  in- 
habited by  Tartars,  called  Ca/ca-Tatz'e. 

That  father  took  this  opportunity  to  make  a draught  of 
the  plant,  and  give  an  accurate  defeription  of  it,  with  its 
virtues  and  manner  of  preparing  it.  The  gin-feng,  accord- 
ing to  his  defeription  and  drawing,  lias  a white  root,  i'ome- 
\vhat  knotty,  about  thrice  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftem,  and 
which  grows  tapering  to  the  end  ; at  a few  inches  from  the 
head  it  frequently  parts  into  two  branches,  which  gives  it 
fome  refemblance  of  a man,  whofe  thighs  the  branches  repre- 
fent  ; and  it  is  hence  it  takes  the  denomination  gin-feng, 
which  fignifies  a figure  of  a man. 

It  is  hard  to  fay,  why  the  Chinefe  fhould  call  it  gin-feng, 
a • word  which  fignified  [figure  or  reprefen  tationpf  a man  : nei- 
ther that  father,  nor  any  he  enquired  of,  could  ever  find,  that 
it  bore  more  refemblance  to  the  figure  of  a man  than  is  ordi- 
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narily  feen  among  other  roots.  The  Tartars,  with  more  res< 
fon,  call  it  orhota,  that  is,  the  firft  of  plants.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches. 

The  plant  dies  away  every  year  : the  number  of  its  years 
may  be  known  by  the  number  of  ftalks  it  has  fhot  forth,  of 
which  there  always  remains  fome  mark. 

Thofe  who  gather  the  gin-feng  preferve  only  the  root  ; 
and  all  they  can  get  of  it  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  time  they  bury 
together,  in  fome  place  under  ground  ; then  they  take  care 
to  wafh  it  well,  and  fcour  it  with  a brufh  ; then  dip  it  in  fold- 
ing water,  and  prepare  it  in  the  fumes  of  a fort  of  yellow  mil- 
let, which  gives  it  part  of  its  colour.  The  millet  is  put  in 
a veffel,  with  a little  water,  and  boiled  over  a gentle  fire  ; the 
roots  are  laid  over  the  veffel,  upon  fmall  traniverfe  pieces  of 
wood,  being  firft  covered  with  a linen  cloth,  or  Tome  other 
veffel  placed  over  them. 

T hey  may  alfo  be  dried  in  the  fun,  or  by  the  fire  ; but 
then,  though  they  retain  their  virtue  well  enough,  they  have 
not  that  yellow  colour  which  the  Chinefe  fo  much  admire 
When  the  roots  are  dried,  they  mud  be  kept  clofc  in  fome 
very  dry  place  ; othervvife  they  are  in  danger  of  corrupting, 
or  of  being  eaten  by  worms. 

As  to  the  place  where  this  root  grows,  it  is  between  the 
thirty-ninth  and  forty-feventh  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  degree  of  eaft  longitude, 
reckoning  from  the  meridian  of  Pekin.  Here  is  found  a 
long  tract  of  mountains,  which  thick  forefts,  that  cover  and 
encompafs  them,  render  almolt  impaffable : it  is  upon  the 
declivities  of  thefe  mountains,  and  in  thefe  thick  forefts, 
upon  the  banks  of  torrents,  or  about  the  roots  of  .trees, 
and  amidft  a thoufand  other  different  forts  of  plants,  that 
the  gin-feng  is  found  : it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  plains,  val- 
leys, marfhes,  the  bottoms  of  rivulets,  or  in  places  too  much 
expofed  and  open. 

If  the  foreft  takes  fire  and  be  confumed,  this  plant  does, 
not  appear  till  twa  or  three  years  after  ; it  alfo  lies  hid  from 
the  fun  as  much  as  poffible,  which,  fhews  that  heat  is  an  ene- 
my to  it. 

The  places  where  the  gin-feng  grows  are,  on  every  fide, 
feparated  Lorn  the  province  of  Quang-tong  by  a barrier  of 
wooden  flakes,  which  encompaffes  this  whole  province, 
and  about  which  guards  continually  patrol,  to  hin- 
der the  Chinefe  from  going  out  and  looking  after  this 
root. 

Yet,  however  vigilant  they  are,  greedinefs  after  gain  in- 
cites the  Chinefe  to  lurk  about  privately  in  thefe  deferts,  fome- 
times  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thoufand,  at  the  hazard 
of  lofing  their  liberty,  and  all  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  if 
they  are  taken  either  as  they  go  out  of  or  come  into  the 
province. 

The  emperor,  in  order  that  the  Tartars  fhould  reap  all 
the  advantage  that  is  to  be  made  of  this  plant,  rather  than 
the  Chinefe,  gave  orders,  in  1709,  to  ten  thoufand  Tartars, 
to  go  and  gather  all  they  could  find  of  the  gin-feng,  upon 
condition  that  each  perfon  fhould  give  him  two  ounces  of  the 
belt,  and  that  the  reft  fhould  be  paid  for,  weight  for  weight, 
in  pure  filver. 

It  was  computed,  that,  by  this  means,  the  emperor  would 
get  this  year  above  twenty  thoufand  Chinefe  pounds  of  it, 
which  would-  not  coil  him  above  one-fourth  part-  of  its 
value. 

We  met,  by  chance,  fays  F.  Jartoux,  with  fome  of  thefe 
Tartars,  in  the  midil  of  thofe  frightful  deferts  ; and  their 
mandarins,  who  were  not  far  out  of  the  way,  came,  one 
after  another,  and  offered  us.  oxen  for  our  fubfiitence,  ac- 
cording to  the  commands  they  had  received  from  the  em- 
peror. 

L la  ufhts 
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This  army. of  herbalifts  obferved  the  following  order  : af- 
ter they  had-divided  a certain  trail  of  land  among  their  feve- 
ral  companies,  each  company,  to  the  number  of  a hundred 
perfons,  fpread  itfelf  out  in  a right  line,  to  a certain  fixed 
place,  every  ten  of  them  keeping  at  a diftance  from  the 
reft. 

Then  they  fearched  carefully  for  the  plant,  going  on  lei- 
furely  in  the  fame  order and  in  this  manner,  in  a certain 
number  of  days,  they  run  over  the  whole  fpace  of  ground 
appointed  them.  - 

When  the  time  was  expired,  the  mandarins,  who  were  en- 
camped in  their  tents  in  fuch  places  as  were  proper  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  their  horles,  fent  to  view  each  troop,  to  give 
them  frefh  orders,  and  to  inform  themfelves  if  their  number 
was  complete. 

If  any  one  of  them  was  wanting,  as  it  often  hap- 
pened, either  by  wandering  out  of  the  way,  or  being 
attacked  by  wild  beafts,  they  always  looked  for  him  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  returned  again  to  their  labonr  as  be- 
fore. 

Gin-feng  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  grow  only  in  Chinefe 
Tartary,  affefting  mountainous  fituations,  fhaded  by  clofe 
woods,  but  it  has  now  been  long  known  that  this  plant  is 
alfo  a native  of  North  America,  whence  M.  Sarrafin  tranf- 
mitted  fpecimens  of  it  to  Paris  in  the  year  1 704  ; and  the 
gin-feng  fince  difcovered  in  Canada,  Pennfylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia, by  Lafiteau,  Kalm,  Bartram,  and  others,  has  been 
found  to  correfpond  exadlly  with  the  Tartarian  fpecies,  and 
its  roots  are  now  regularly  purchafed  by  the  Chinefe, 
who  coniider  them  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  eaftern 
growth,  which  are  known  to  undergo  a certain  preparation 
above-mentioned,  by  which  they  affume  a fomewhat  differ- 
ent appearance.  This  plant  was  firft  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1740  by  that  induftrious  naturalift,  Peter  Collin-, 
fon.  . The  dried  root  of  gin-feng,  as  it  is  imported  here,  is 
fearcely  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  frequently  forked,  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  of  a horny 
texture,  and  both  internally  and  externally  of  a yellowiffi 
white  colour.  To  the  talle,  fays  Lewis  (Mat.  Med.),  it 
difcovers  a mucilaginous  fweetnefs,  approaching  to  that  of 
liquorice,  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  bitterifhnefs,  and 
a flight  aromatic  warmth,  with  little  or  no  fmell.  It  is  far 
fweeter,  and  of  a more  grateful  fmell,  than  the  roots  of  fen- 
nel, to  which  it  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  iimilar  ; and 
differs  likewife  remarkably  from  thofe  roots,  in  the  nature 
and  pharmaceutic  properties  of  its  a&ive  principles  : the 
fweet  matter  of  the  gin-feng  being  procured  entire  in  the 
watery  as  well  as  the  fpirituous  extraft,  whereas  that  of 
fennel-roots  is  deftroyed  or  difiipated  in  the  infpiffation  of  the 
watery  tindlure.  The  flight  aromatic  impregnation  of  the 
gin-feng  is  likewife  in  good  meafure  retained  in  the  watery 
extraft,  and  perfectly  in  the  fpirituous. 

The  gin-feng,  we  have  obferved,  is  an  ingredient  in  moft 
of  the  medicines  which  the  Chinefe  phyficians  preferibe  to 
the  better  fort  of  patients : they  affirm,  that  it  is  a fove- 
reign  remedy  for  all  weakneffes  occafioned  by  exceffive  fa- 
tigues, either  of  body  or  mind  ; that  it  attenuates  and  car- 
ries off  pituitous  humours  ; cures  weaknefs  of  the  lungs  and 
the  pleurify  ; flops  vomitings  ; ftrengthens  theftomach,  and 
helps  the  appetite  ; difperfes  fumes  or  vapours  ; fortifies  the 
bread  ; is  a remedy  for  fhort  and  weak  breathing  ; ftrength- 
ens the  vital  fpirits,  and  is  good  againft  dizzinefs  of  the 
bead  and  dimnefs  of  fight ; and  that  it  prolongs  life  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  Nobody  can  imagine,  that  the  Chinefe  and 
Tartars  would  fet  fo  high  a value  upon  this  root,  if  it  did 
not  conftantly  produce  a good  effeft  : thofe  that  are  in 
health  often  make  ufe  of  it  to  render  themfelves  more  vigo- 
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rous.and  ftrong.  And  I am  penfuaded,  adds  fattier  Jartoux, 
above-mentioned,  it  would  prove  an  excellent  medicine  in  the. 
hands  of  any  European  who  underftands  pharmacy,  if  he 
had  but  a fuffieient  quantity  of  it  to  make  fuch  trials  as  are 
neceffary  to  examine  the  nature  of  it  chemically,  and  to  ap- 
ply it  in  a proper  quantity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  for  which  it  may  be  beneficial. 

It  is  certain,  that  it  fubtilizes,  increafes  the  motion  of, 
and  warms  the  blood,  that  it  helps  digeftion,  and  invigo- 
rates in  a very  fenfible  manner. 

After  I had  deiigned  the  root,  he  goes  on,  I obferved 
the  ftate  of  my  pulfe,  and  then  took  half  of  a root,  raw  as 
it  was,  and  unprepared  ; in  an  hour  after  I found  my  pulfe 
much  fuller  and  quicker  ; I had  an  appetite,  and  perceived 
myfelf  much  more  vigorous,  and  could  bear  labour  better  • 
andeafier  than  before.  Four  days  after,  finding  myfelf  fo 
fatigued  and  weary,  that  I could  fearcely  fit  on  horfeback, 
a mandarin,  who  was  in  company  with  us,  perceiving  it,' 
gave  me  one  of  thefe  roots  ; I took  half  of  it  immediately, 
and  an  hour  after  I was  not  in  the  leall  fenfible  of  any 
wearinefs.  I have  often  made  ufe  of  it  fince,  and  always 
with  the  fame  fuccefs.  I have  obferved  alfo,  that  the  green 
leaves,  and  efpecially  the  fibrous  part  of  them,  chewed, 
would  produce  nearly  the  fame  effect.  The  Tartars  often 
bring  people  the  leaves  of  gin-feng  inftead  of  tea:  and  I 
always  find  myfelf  fo  well  afterwards,  that  I ffiould . 
readily  prefer  them  before  the  belt  tea ; their  decoCtion’ 
is  of  a grateful  colour,  and,  when  one  has  taken  it 
twice  or  thrice,  its  tafte  and  fmell  become  very  agree- - 
able. 

As  for  the  root,  it  is  neceffary  to  boil  it  a little  more  than, 
tea,  to  allow  time  for  extracting  its  virtue,  as  is  pradlifed 
by  the  Chinefe,  when  they  give  it  to  lick  perfons  ; on  which, - 
occafion  they  feldom  ufe  more  than  the  fifth  part  of, an  ounce 
of  the  dried  root. 

To  prepare  the  root  for  exhibition  they  cut  it  into  thin 
flices,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  well  glazed,  with  about 
half  a pint  of  water  : the  pot  is  to  be  well  covered,  and  fet 
to  boil  over  a gentle  fire  ; and,  when  the  water  is  confumed 
to  the  quantity  of  a cupful,  a little  fugar  is  to  be  mixed  with 
it,  and  to  be  drank  ; immediately  after  this,  as  much  more 
water  is  to  be  put  to  the  remainder,  and  to  be  boiled  as  be- , 
fore,  to  extradl  all  the  juice,  and  what  remains  of  the  fpiri- 
tuous part  of  the  root. 

Thefe  two  dofes  are  to  be  taken,  the  one  in  the  morning,, 
and  the  other  in  the  evening.  Phil.  Tranf.  N'’  337,  or 
Abridg.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  314,  &c. 

Gin-feng  has  been  confidered  by  the  Chinefe  as  a power- 
ful aphrodiiiac  ; but  a fact  to  the  contrary  is  alleged  by 
Dr.  Cullen  in  his  Mat.  Med.  v.  ii.  p.  261.  Highly  as  the 
virtues  of  this  root  have  been  extolled  by  the  Chinefe,  and 
by  others,  upon  their  authority,  we  know  of  no  proofs, 
fays  Dr.  Woodville  (Med.  Bot.),  of  its  efficacy  in  Europe, 
and  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  we  judge  it  to  poffefs  very 
little  power  as  a medicine.  It  is  recommended  in  decodion, 
viz.  a dram  of  the  root  to  be  long  boiled  in  a fuffieient  quan- 
tity of  water  for  one  dofe  ; but  it  has  been  omitted  in  the 
lali  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

GIO,  in  Geography , a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  Shapinlka. 

Gzo,  St.,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli  j 1 1 miles  W.  of  Pal- 
ma la  Nuova. 

Gio  di  Fiore,  St.,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  $ 

16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Umbriatico. 

Gio  in  Pelago,  St.,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  ■ 
the  coaft  of  Iltria.  N.  lat.  450  15'.  E.  long.  13'  49'. 

GIOAR,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a of  the  ancient  Arabians,. 
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a word  applied  to  feveral  different  fub fiances,  and  fomeiimes 
ufed  as  the  diftindt  names  of  them  ; iometimes  only  as  an 
epithet  to  them.  It  is  generally  ufed  by  Avicenna  as  a name 
for  arfenic,  Iometimes  for  antimony  ; and  in  Serapion,  we 
often  find  it  Handing  for  any  of  the  mineral  poifons.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  is  no  more  than  what  the 
Greeks  expreffed  by  the  wordovc-ia,  fubjlance ; but  it  became 
applied  to  feveral  things  moil  eminent  in  their  way  ; as  to  ar- 
fenic, the  moil  fatal  of  poifons  ; to  antimony,  fuppofed  at 
that  time  the  moll  valuable  of  medicines  ; and  to  pearls,  as 
the  moil  valuable  of  gems. 

GIOBAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Diarbekir  ; 20  miles  N.W  of  Tecrit. 

GIOCONDO,  Fran.  Giovanni,  in  Biography,  who 
flouriihed  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Verona, 
where  he  taught  the  learned  languages  for  a fubfiftence. 
Among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated  Julius  Ctefar  Scaliger. 
He  afterwards  became  a monk,  and  was  claimed  as  a bro- 
ther both  by  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans.  He  was  ex- 
tremely learned  in  mathematics,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  revival  of  claffical  learning,  by  the  collection  of  ancient 
monuments  and  manufcripts.  He  prefented  to  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  a colledlion  of  ancient  infcriptions  which  he  had  com- 
piled in  Rome.  Giocondo  was  fome  time  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian.  He  vifited  France,  and  was  em- 
ployed to  build  two  bridges  over  the  Seine.  After  this  he 
obtained  the  title  of  Architedl -royal  in  France.  The  time 
of  his  death  has  not  been  afcertained : it  is  fuppofed  he  did 
not  furvive,  very  long,  the  year  1521,  as  he  calls  himfelf 
an  old  man,  eight  years  before  this,  in  the  dedication  of  a 
work  to  Juliano  de  Medici.  He  materially  ferved  the  caufe 
of  literature  by  feveral  works,  which  did  him  much  credit 
as  a writer,  as  they  likewife  extended  his  fame  as  an  artift. 
He  publilhed  an  edition  of  Pliny’s  epitlles,  and  gave  a cor- 
redl  edition  of  Vitruvius,  illullrated  with  figures,  which  he 
dedicated  to  pope  Julius  II.  He  took  a part  in  editing 
many  other  works  of  the  ancients,  and  was  the  firft  perfon 
who  gave  a defign  of  Casfar’s  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  In 
1506  he  wrote  four  differtations,  addreffed  to  the  magiftracy 
of  Venice,  concerning  the  waters  of  that  city.  He  was  em- 
ployed with  Raphael  and  San  Gallo  in  fuperintending  the 
eredlion  of  St.  Peter's.  His  laft  work  was,  probably",  the 
rebuilding  of  the  llorte  bridge  of  Verona.  Gen.  Biog. 

GIOFAR,  Al,  in  Geography , a town  of  Arabia;  8 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Rabogh. 

GIOGI,  a town  of  Tranfilvania,  fituated  near  the  Ma- 
ros;  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Miller.bach. 

GIOJA,  or  Giova,  Flavio,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Pafitano,  near  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about 
the  year  1300.  Little  is  known  of  the  hiilory  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  difeoverer  of  tiie 
directive  power  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  dilpofes  its 
poles  along  the  meridian  of  every"  place,  or  nearly  fo,  and 
to  have  applied  this  important  fatt  to  the  purpofes  of  navi- 
gation, under  the  form  of  a compafs.  As  a proof  that  this 
inftrument  was  the  invention  of  a fubjedl  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  who  was  a junior  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
Prance,  it  is  faid  he  marked  the  north  point  with  a fleur- 
de-lis,  by  which  it  is  diflinguifhed  by"  the  people  of  every 
country.  As  a memorial  of  this  difeovery,  the  territory  of 
Principato,  in  which  Gioja  was  born,  bears,  for  its  arms,-  a 
compafs.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  the 
French  and  the  Englifh  have  claimed  for  themfelves  the 
honour : and  many  authors  of  reputation  have  given  it  to  the 
Chinefe,  who  are  reported  to  have  known  its  ufe  long  be- 
fore their  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  and  that  the  fecret 


was  brought  to  Italy  by  Marco  Polo.  Moreri.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Compass. 

Gioia,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Bari ; 14  miles  S.-S.  W.  of  Converfano. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra;  7 miles  S.E.  of  Celano  — Alfo, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra;  7 miles  S.  of  Nicotera. 

GIOMELU,  a body  of  the  fpahis,  or  horfe,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  grand  fignior. 

GION1  Piano,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in1 
Capitanata;  8 miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lefina. 

GIORASH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen;  60  miles 
N.  W.  of  Saade. 

GIORDANI,  Vital,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Bi- 
tonto,  a town  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1633. 
He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  defected  the  ftudies 
neceffary  for  that  profefiion,  and  married  when  he  had  no 
means  of  providing  for  the  fupport  of  a family.  After  this 
he  led  an  idle  life,  quarrelled  with  his  relations,  murdered 
his  brother,  and  fought  for  fafety  by  leaving  his  country. 
He  entered  as  a common  foidier  on  board  the  galleys,  which 
pope  Innocent  X.  fent  againll  the  Turks  in  tire  Levant.  He 
was  prefent  in  feveral  aftions,  and  gave  abundant  proofs  of 
his  courage  and  heroifm.  His  talents  led  him  to  promotion 
and  he  was  made  purfer,  a iituation  which  obliged  him  to 
improve  himfelf  in  arithmetic,  of  which  he  fcarcely  knew 
the  elements.  What  his  duty  required  him  to  learn,  his 
inclination  led  him  to  purfue  with  pleafure  and  delight  ^ 
he  became  an  able  mathematician,  and  was  at  length 
chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics  to  Chriilina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den. Lewis  XIV.  appointed  him  profefior  of  the  fame 
branch  of  fcience  in  the  Academy  of  Sculpture  and  Painting. 
This  was  in  1666,  and  in  1672  pope  Clement  X.  made  him 
his  engineer,  and  profeffor  at  the  College  of  Wifdom.  By 
his  great  prudence,  regularity,  and  temperance,  he  redeem- 
ed his  character,  and  died  in  his  78th  year.  His  principal 
works  are  “ Euclide  Ileftituto,”  1686,  folio.  “ Funda- 
meritum  DoCtrinae  Motus  Gravium,”  and  “Ad  Hyacin-  ’ 
thum  Cliriftophorum  Epiitola.”  Moreri. 

GIORDANO,  Luca,  an  hillorical  painter,  born  at 
Naples  in  1629.  His  father  was  an  artift  of  no  great  re- 
pute, who,  fancying  his  fon  Luca  had  an  inclination  to 
painting,  employed  him  very  early  in  the  pradlice  of  the 
art ; by  which  means  he  acquired  an  uncommon  facility  of 
handling  the  pencil,  and  fucceeded  in  imitating  the  works 
of  great  mailers.  By  this,  when  very  young,  he  gained 
for  his  parents  confiderable  wealth ; and  fo  eager  was  his 
father  to  make  advantage  of  his  ingenuity,  that  he  fcarcely 
allowed  the  youth  time  to  eat  his  meals,  but  was  continually 
urging  him  to  purfue  his  labours  by  repeating  fo  inceffantly 
Luca  fa  prefto,  p Luca  make  hajle,)  that  fa  prello  became  his 
nick-name  among  his  companions. 

His  firft  mailer  of  any  note  was  Jofeph  de  Ribera,  called 
Spagnok-tto ; to  whofe  ilyle  he,  for  a time,  fo  much  ad- 
hered, as  to  puzzle  the  moll  difcertiing  critics.  From 
Naples  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  induftrioufly  ftudied 
the  noble  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  works  of  eminent 
mailers  in  the  art.  He  fixed  himfelf  unhappily  with  Pietro 
Cortona,  by  which  it  is  probable  his  brilliant  imagination 
was  taught  to  expand  itfelf  in  a more  imperfedt  and  trifling 
manner  than  it  was  originally  capable  of  entertaining.  His 
ready  hand,  and  the  freedom,  beldnefs,  and  precifion  of  his 
touch,  was  exadtly  what  Cortona  required,  and  with  him  he 
wrought  on  many  noble  works  in  frefco ; and  was  fo  in- 
credibly expeditious  in  that  way,  that  he  could  difpatch  as 
much  work  in  a day,  as  any  other  painter  could  in  a week. 

His  imagination  was  exceedingly  fertile;  and  this,  with 
the  readinels  of  his  hand,  and  the  confequent  abundance  of 
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his  pro'du&ioas,  Coon  fpread  his  fame  over  Europe.  The 
king  of  Spain  (Charles  II.)  defiring  to  fee -him  paint,  and 
to  have  the  Efcurial  adorned  by  his  hand,  invited  him  there, 
ordering  him  to  be  paid  1500  ducats  de  Plata  for  the  voyage, 
and  allowing  him  to  freight  the  (hip  that  brought  him. over 
duty  free.  Id c alfo  made  him  groom  of  the  bed-chamber, 
honouring  him  with  a golden  key,  but  difpenfing  with  his 
attendance,  that  he  might  be  more  his  own  mailer. 

Velafco  fays,  “ that  it  is  impyiiible  to  exprefs  the  num- 
ber aad  beauty  of  his  compofitions  in  Madrid,  Toledo,  and 
at  the  Efcurial:  and  that  he  employed  only  two  years  to 
paint  ten  arched  cielings  of  the  church  ana  ftaircafe  of  that 
palace.  He  was  exceedingly  induftrious,  generally  painting 
fix  or  feven  hours  every  day;  and  being  highly  favoured  by 
the  king,  became  exceedingly  rich.  It  was  in  1692  he  full 
arrived  at  Madrid,  and  did  not  return  to  Italy  till  1702, 
when  he  accompanied  Philip  V . to  Naples,  and  in  1704 
died  there. 

Previoufly  to  his  going  into  Spain  lie  had  executed  nume- 
rous works  in  Rome,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  other  places;  and 
had  produced  a vail  number  of  pi&tires  in  imitation  of 
Titian,  Tintoret,  Giorgione,  &c.  &c.  which  are  extremely 
correft,  amp  exhibit  the  amazing  power  of  his  memory,  and 
the  verfaiility  of  his  gerrius.  The  extraordinary  facility  of 
painting  which  he  poffeffed,  enabled  him  to  work  with  great 
fuccefs  in  frefco,  as  well  as  in  oil.  This  very  facility  is, 
however,  the  caufe  that  Giordano’s  works  will  never  be  re- 
garded as  Standards  in  the  art  of  painting.  Too  great  a de- 
gree of  freedom  is  an  enemy  to  grandeur  of  Style,  and  the 
-perfon  who  poffeffes  it  is  apt  to  be  too  eafily  fatisfied  with 
his  productions;  and  indulging  himfelf  in  the  pleafure  afford- 
ed by  the  frefimefs  and  clearnefs  of  colour  and  effeft  pro- 
duced by  it,  is  unwilling  to  difturb  it  in  order  to  render  the 
parts  more  pofitively  correft ; and  thus,  though  ever  agree- 
able, yet  works  wrought  in  this  manner  are  too  often  flimfy 
•and  weak  in  their  effeft  on  the  mind.  This  is  the  charac- 
ter of  Luca  Giordano,  who,  though  a great  mailer  in  the 
-art,  ranks  only  in  a fecond  or  third  rate.  One  of  his  ntoft 
conliderable  productions  is  the  altar-piece  of  the  church  of 
the  Afcenfion  at  Naples,  reprefenting  the  fall  of  Lucifer. 
And  in  the  Durazzo  Polau  at  Genoa,  is  a fine  pifture  of 
Seneca  dying  in  the  Bath;  of  which,  alfo,  there  is  a dupli- 
cate in  the  gallery  at  Drefden. 

GI'ORGIEV,  in  Geography , a town  of  Walachia,  on 
the  N.  fide  of  the  Danube;  40  miles  S.W.  of  Buchareft. 
In  June  1771,  the  Ruffians  defeated  the  Turks  near  this 
town,  killing  5000  of  them,  and  taking  180  pieces  of  can- 
non, with  artillery  and  baggage  for  30,000  men.  N.  lat. 
430  38'.  E.  long.  25°  18'. 

GIORGIO  Antoxiotto,  in  Biography,  an  Italian 
writer  on  mufic,  who,  having  been  a confiderable  time  in 
England,  had  a work  entitled  “ L’Artc  Armonica,”  tranf- 
latedinto  Englifh,  which  he  publifhed  in  two  vols.  folia,  by 
fubfeription,  under  the  title  of  “ A Treatife  on  the  Compe- 
tition of  Mulic,”  in  three  books,  with  an  Introduction  on 
the  Kiflory  and  Progrefs  of  Mufic  from  its  beginning  to  this 
time,  written  in  Italian  by  Giorgio  Antoriiotto,  and  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh,  1760,  printed  by  Johnfon,  Cheap- 
fide. 

We  had  at  this  time  no  well  digefted,  clear,  and  ample 
treatife  of  compofiticn  in  our  language.  Morley’s  treatife 
was  become  fcarce,  obfolete,  and  totally  defective  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  modern  mufic.  We  had  indeed  Mal- 
colm’s treatife  publifhed  in  1721,  and  that  of  Dr.  Pepufch 
in  1731.  The  firft  is  dark  and  awkwardly  written;  the 
fecond,  though  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  fome  preju- 
dices of  the  old  fehool,  which  were  totally  abandoned  in 


1760,  and  it  is  too  concife  in  many  particulars  to  enlighten 
or  fatisfy  the  doubts  of  young  lludents  in  many  effential 
points,  which  were  now  neceffary  to  be  explained,  and 
which  in  the  year  1731  had  no  exiftence.  Geminiani’s  “ Guida 
Armonica,’-  fo  long  expedited,  and  publifhed  about  the  year 
1746,  puzzled  the  caufe,  and  difappointed  every  reader. 
Much  therefore  was  expefted,  even  by  profeffors,  from  a 
work  in  two  vols.  folio,  written  by  a learned  Italian,  and 
nearly  half  the  lift  of  fubferibers  confifted  of  the  names  of 
the  principal  compofers  and  organilts  of  the  time. 

We  had  a miierable  tranflation  of  Rameau’s  treatife. 
written  originally  in  a muficaltechnica,  totally  different  from 
that  to  which  we  were  accuftomcd,  which,  with  the  ungram- 
matical and  bad  Englifh  into  which  the  reft  was  tranllated, 
threw  every  one  \vho  attempted  to  read  it  into  defpair. 

The  fonatas  and  concertos  of  Corelli,  publifned  in  fcore 
by  Dr.  Pepufch,  and  the  works  of  Handel  and  Geminiani, 
for  thofe  who  took  the  trouble  to  fcore  them,  were  excellent 
leffons  of  counterpoint,  if  they  had  been  properly  lludied. 
But  it  is  aftonilhing  how  long  even  great  performers  on  in- 
ftruments  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  compofition.  Jade 
James,  Magnus,  and  Kilway,  though  admirable  organirts, 
never  attempted  compofition,  and  if  they  had,  after  a cer- 
tain time,  they  would  never  have  been  fure  of  their  ground, 
but  even  in  making  a baie  to  a minuet  or  country  dance 
would  have  difeovered  to  real  judges,  that  they  were  not 
regular  bred  contrapuntifts. 

-Signor  Antoniotto,  we  believe,  was  a perfeft  judge  of 
the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  ; but  his  method  is  not 
clear  and  intelligible  to  a Undent  out  of  the  reach  of  a 
mafter.  His  introduction,  and  hiftorical  account  of  the 
progrefs  of  mufic  from  the  fy  ft  cm -of  the  Greeks  to  the  pre- 
fen  t time,  will  amufe,  though  not  accurately  inftruft, 
curious  readers. 

He  aferibes  to  Guido  the  invention  of  harmony,  and  to 
John  de  Muris  the  invention  of  mufical  charafters,  as  had 
been  long  done  by  others,  who,  trailing  to  tradition,  had 
never  feen  the  Micrologus  of  Guido,  nor  the  Compendium  of 
John  de  Muris,  by  which  it  has  been  lately  proved,  that  the 
laws  of  harmony  were  unknown  to  Guido,  and  that  de  Muris 
himfelf  affigns  the  invention  of  mufical  charafters  to  Magif- 
ter  Franco,  who  flouriihed  1047,  near  300  years  before 
John  de  Muris  was  born.  (See  Franco  and  De  Mums.) 
So  much  for  fig.  Antoniotto’s  hiftorical  part. 

When  he  comes  to  practical  mufic,  his  definitions  are  fo 
far  from  clear  to  readers  in  the  firft  ftages  of  counterpoint, 
that  they  multiply  the  Undent's  doubts.  His  plates  have 
primd  facie  fo  fcientilic  an  appearance  as  to  frighten  a princi- 
piante  as  much  as  teaching  geometry  or  algebra  would  do. 
His  examples  of  notation  are  methodically  ftated  ; but  the 
joining  the  old  and  modern  charafters  in  the  fame  table  will 
confute. the  ftudent’s  ideas.  He  begins  with  three  charafters 
no  longer  in  ufe,  and  the  femibreve,  now  the  firft  and  longeft 
note,  ranks  only  as  the  fourth. 

His  general  fcale  and  fyftem  of  intervals  will  terrify  a 
young  ftudent  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  reprefented  ; his 
fyftem  of  harmonic  combinations  the  fame.  Plates  14  and 
15  of  tranfpofed  feales  are  clear  and  ufu-ful,  as  are  the 
feales  in  tire  fevcral  clefs. 

The  regie  de  l’oftave  feems  unknown  to  the  author, 
and  his  plain  counterpoint  is  written  entirely  on  a feries  of 
fevenths  to  bafes  rifing  or  falling  by  fourths  and  fifths  totally 
without  modulation.  No  inltruftions  are  given  for  the  ufe 
of  difeords,  but  in  examples  a due  cor i he  gives  difeords  in- 
difcriminately  to  -every  note,  without  informing  the  ftudent 
when  and  where  to  ufe  them,  or  /peaking  of  accented  or  un- 
accented parts  of  a bar. 
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At  plates  4§  and  49  the  anfwers  to  iliort  examples  of 
finrue  ar.d  imitation  are  clear  and  ingenious  ; but  no  in- 
ftructions  are  given  for  melody  throughout  the  work.  And 
mufical  compofition  confifting  of  the  union  of  melody  and 
harmony,  it  feems,  at  leak,  to  have  merited  a definition. 
He  might  have  told  the  ftudent  that  it  confiks  of  a p leafing 
feries  of  fingle  notes  of  various  lengths,  arranged  with 
grace,  divided  into  equal  ineafure  by  bars,  phrafed  and  go- 
verned by  rhythm. 

At  pi.  49,  ex.  vii.  there  are  fufpicions  of  fifths  in  abun- 
dance between  the  Second  and  third  lines,  unnoticed  by  the 
author. 

Page  106,  vol.  i.  the  author  very  juftly  cenfures  vocal 
fugues  and  canons,  in  which  the  feveral  voices  are  finging 
different  words  and  fyllablcs  at  tire  fame  time  ; but  Rouffeau 
had  done  this  before,  in  his  “ Lettre  fur  la  Mufique  Fran- 
^oife,”  1751.  His  examples  of  fugue  and  canon,  which 
he  allows  to  have  an  admirable  effect  in  inflrumental  mufic, 
are  few  and  artlefs.  No  other  examples  are  given  of  me- 
Ibdy  than  chords  broken  into  very  common  paffuges  as  va- 
riations. Nor  of  harmony  or  melody  do  we  find  more  than 
two  or  three  examples  in  triple  time,  and  thofe  of  a very 
common  and  unmeaning  fort. 

We  remember  that  the  public  was  much  difappointed  by 
this  work,  which  was  filently  put  on  the  flielf,  and  has 
fcarcely  ever  been  mentioned  fince  its  publication. 

Giorgio  Gandini,  a painter,  furnamed  del  Grauo. 
He  was  of  Parma,  and,  if  we  believe  Orlandi,  not  merely 
one  of  Correggio’s  fchool,  but  a pupil,  whofe  works  the 
maker  himfelf  retouched.  The  principal  pi&ure  in  St.  Mi- 
chele, erroneoufly  aferibed  to  Lelio  Orb,  is  claimed  for 
him  by  P.  Zapata  ; a performance,  though  in  parts  capri- 
cioufly  conceived,  of  an  impafto,  a relief,  a fweetnefs  of 
colour  and  pencil,  to  confer  honour  on  the  bek  of  that 
fchool.  The  ekeem  in  which  he  was  held  by  bis  fellow- 
citizens  maybe  conceived,  from  the  coirimifiion  which  they 
unanimoufly  conferred  on  him  after  the  deceafe  of  Correggio  ; 
viz.  to  paint  the  Tribune  of  the  Duomo.  Death  prevented 
Him  from  the  execution  of  it,  and  the  commiffion  fell  to  a 
third,  to  Giralomo  Mazzuolo,  though  not  yet  ripe  for  an 
enterprize  of  fuch  magnitude.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

Giorgio,  St , in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Ultra  ; 17  miles  S.E.  of  Nicotera. — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  ifiand  of  Leliua  ; 44  miles  E.  of  Leiina. — Alfo,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Po  ; fix  miles  N.W. 
of  Chivalfo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  ; four  miles  E.  of  Tarento. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  the  fame  province ; three  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Nando. — Alfo,  a town- of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Prin- 
oipato  Ultra  ; three  mites  S.E.  of  Benevento  — Alfo,  a town 
of  Italy;  10  miles  N.W.  of  Verona. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Reuo  ; 11  miles  N.  of  Bc- 
logn-a. 

GIORGIONE  da  Castel  Francesco,  or  Giorgio 
Bakbarelli,  in  Biography,  was  a painter  of  molt  uncom- 
mon talents,  who  difputes  the  rank  of  head  of  the  Venetian 
fchool  with  Titian.  He  was  born  at  Caftel- Franco  in  1477, 
and  acquired  the  name  of  Giorgione  as  well  from  Ins  fuperior 
mode  of  feeling  in  art,  as  from  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
his  perfon  and  manner.  He  at  nrk  became  a fcholar  of  Gio- 
vanni Bellini,  but  foon  fltook  off  the  minutenefs  and  trifling 
labour  of  that  fchool,  and  fubkituted  breadth  and  fulnefs 
of  handling  and  effect.  Vafari  obferves,  that  Giorgione, 
having  feen  fome  works  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  wherein  the 
o-rand  kyle  of  chiarofeuro  was  effected,  was  kruck  by  them, 
and  endeavoured  in  fiuure  to  imitate  that  character  in  his 
own  pictures.  If  this  be  true,  which  is  doubted  by  fome, 


in  adopting1  that  kyle,  did  not  fcruple  to  vary  It,  to 
fait  his  own  more  pleafing  take  ; and  certainly  differs  ex- 
ceedingly from  it  in  line,  as  much  as  in  colour  and  effetff. 
The  former  confines  the  eye  almok  to  a fingle  point,  the 
latter  diffufes  the  lights  and  fhades  ; and  though  art  be  ap- 
parent, kill  nature  more  truly  predominates. 

Fie  painted  in  frefco  with  great  vigour  and  beauty, 
but  little  of  his  labour  in  that  way  now  remains.  lie 
was  engaged  to  paint  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto 
in  Venice,  where  lie  almok  altogether  refi.ded  ; Vafari,  while 
he  praifes  the  beauty  of  the  colours  and  execution,  con- 
demns the  work,  as  wanting  fubjedts.  Many  ol  his  oil  pic- 
tures are  in  this  country,  and  they  cannot  be  too  much  ex- 
tolled for  their  excellence  in  character  of  colour,  or  fulnefs 
and  freedom  of  handling  : with  a rich  impaito,  and  a foftnefe  - 
in  the  roundings,  that  render  them  delightfully  pleafing  to 
contemplate.  One  large  pidlure  of  a Holy  Family  is  in 
pofleffion  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  which  is  highly  la- 
boured as  to  effect.  But,  perhaps  the  mok  perfect  w ork  of 
his  in  this  country,  is  a fmall  picture  in  the  collection  of  the 
earl  of  Carlifle,  a portrait  of  Gallon  de  Foix,  with  a fervant 
putting  on  his  armour.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
pidture  that  has  more  truth  or  beauty  of  colour,  and  kyle  of 
character  to  recommend  it.  Flis  portraits,  in  general,  have 
every  excellence  required  in  that  intereking  branch  of  the 
art,  and  he  may  be  iuflly  kyled  the  father  ot  portrait  paint- 
ing, as  fince  handed  down  to  us  by  Titian,  Vandyke,  and  fir 
Jofhua  Reynolds  ; the  three  great  luminaries  that  have  at 
different  periods  fucceedcd  him.  It  is  told  of  him,  that  hav- 
ing a diipute  concerning  the  fuperiority  of  fculpture  or  paint-  ■ 
ing  ; and  it  being  argued,  that  fculpture  had  the  advantage, 
becaufe  the  figures  it  produces  may  be  feen  all  around  ; he 
took  the  adverfe  fide,  maintaining,  that  the  nfeceffity  of  mov- 
ing, in  order  to  fee  the  different  fides,  deprived  it  of  its  fu- 
periority  ; whereas  the  whole  figure  might  be  viewed  at  one 
glance,  in  a minute.  To  prove  his  • pofition,  he  painted  a 
figure,  and  furrounded  it  with  mirrors,  in  which  all  the  va- 
rious parts  were  exhibited,  and  obtained  great  applaufe  for 
his  ingenuity.  He  died  of.  the  plague,  at  the  early  age  of 
34,  iu  the  year  1 5 1 1 . 

GIORGY,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sclavonia ; 16 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Verovitza. 

GIORNICO,  called  by  the  Germans  I mis,  a town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  Levantine  valley,  famous  for  the  victory 
which  600  Swifs  gained,  iu  1478,  over  the  troops  of  the  duke 
of  Milan,  amounting  to  15,000  men;  a victory  which  in- - 
fared  to  the  Swifs  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace. . 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  there  are  many  vineyards,  and 
the  walnut  and  chefnut  trees  are  of  a very  large  fize,  fome 
of  them  being  not  lei's- than  20  feet  in  girth  ; 1 2 miles  N.  of 
Beilin  zona. 

GIGSTAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Mo- - 
fambique,  at  the  bottom  of  a bav  not  far  from  Sofala. 

GIOTTO,  in  Biography a painter,  confpicitous  among , 
thofe  who  revived  the  knowledge  of  the  art  in  the  13th  cert-  - 
tury.  His  lather  was  a labourer,  who  lived  at  Vefpignano, 
near  Florence,  and  whofe  name  was  Bondoni ; but  he  gave 
the  name  of  Giotto  to  Hs  fon,  who  was  born  in  1276,  and 
whom,  at  an  early  age,  lie  placed  with  fome  Ihepherds  to  affik 
in  tending  their  hocks.  Whilft  engaged  in  this  employment, 
he  was  found  by  Gimabue  drawing  a fheep  in  the  fand  with 
fo  much  ingenuity,  that  that  painter  was  induced  to  alk  him 
of  his  father,  that  he-  might  teach  him  the  art  of  painting. 
In  a fliort  time  he  not  only  learned  to  imitate  his  mailer,  but . 
alfo  to  paint  from  nature  ; and,  throwing  off  the  dry  Gothic, 
manner  which  reigned  till  then,  endeavoured  to  give  the 
actual  imitation  of  nature.  He  foon  became  far  fuperior  to 
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ikis  mafter,  an<|  arrived  at  a degree  of  art  which,  in  grace  at 
leaft,  was  not  excelled  before  Maffaccio.  M.  Fufeli,  in  his 
■laft  edition  of  Pilkington’s  Di&ionary,  obferves,  that  “it 
is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  unlefs 
we  afcribe  it  to  the  ftudy  of  the  antique,  with  which  he 
might  have  become  acquainted  at  Florence,  and  afterwards 
at'Rome  ; and  as  we  know  that  he  was  likewife  a fculptor, 
and  that  models  of  his  exifted  at  the  time  of  Lorenzo  Ghi- 
berti ; this  conjedture  becomes  highly  probable,  when  we 
confider  the  character  of  his  heads,  the  fquarenefs  of  his 
forms,  the  broad  and  majeftic  folds  of  his  draperies,  with 
the  grave  and  decorous  attitudes  of  his  figures.” 

Being  contemporary  with  Dante,  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the 
portrait  of  that  illuflrious  poet,  and  alfo  thofe  of  many 
other  perfons  of  that  period  famed  for  their  birth  and  talents. 
The  great  work  now  remaining,  though  in  a ruined  flate, 
which  teftifies  moil  fully  the  juft  ground  on  which  he  earned 
the  fame  he  receives,  is  at  Aflifi,  in  the  church  of  St.  Fran- 
cifco,  where,  in  32  pictures,  he  has  reprefented  the  various 
aftions  of  that  faint  in  the  courfe  of  his  life. 

They,  together  with  many  other  pictures  in  the  fame  place, 
are  in  frefco,  and  have  ever  been  efteemed  of  fupreme  excel- 
lence for  expreffion  and  beauty  of  compofition,  and  for  the 
grace  and  truth  of  adtions,  and  proportions  of  the  figures. 

His  fame  reached  the  ears  of  pope  Benedidt  IX.  wh©  fent 
for  him  to  Rome,  and  employed  him  in  the  Vatican,  and  in 
St.  Peter’s.  Clement  V.  took  him  to  Avignon,  where,  and 
in  other  places  in  France,  he  painted  many  pidtures  in  frefco, 
and  thence  drew  great  riches ; returning  to  Florence  in 
1316.  He  afterwards  painted  in  mod  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  but  more  particularly  at  Florence,  where 
his  works  were  ftudied  by  fucceeding  artifts,  and  highly  ap- 
plauded even  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  He  died  in 
1336,  aged  60,  having  enjoyed  a life  of  fame  and  efteem ; 
and  honoured  by  admiffion  to  the  citizenfhip  of  Florence, 
as  a reward  for  the  honour  his  great  talents  conferred  upon 
his  country. 

GIOVAIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman  ; 57  miles  E.  of  Sirgian. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan  ; 10  miles  N.  of 
Schiras. — Alfo,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeftan  ; 55  miles  W.  N.W.  of  Zareng. 

GIOVANA,  a town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca  ; feven 
miles  N.  of  Lucca.  N.  lat.  440.  E.  long.  io°4o'. 

GIOVANI  Ansani,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Ita- 
lian opera  finger,  with  a tenor  voice.  His  firft  appearance 
on  the  ftage  was  at  the  theatre  royal  at  Copenhagen, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1772,  we  faw  and 
heard  him  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  1773  he  went  to  Amfter- 
dam,  where,  as  well  as  at  Hamburgh,  he  only  fung  at 
concerts,  there  being  no  opera  eftablifhed  in  thofe  cities  at 
that  time.  In  1775  and  1776,  he  fung  at  Turin  with  the 
Agujari.  In  1777  at  Naples  with  Rubinelli. 

In  1779  he  arrived  in  England,  where  he  found  Roncag- 
lia,  whofe  bounded  abilities  excited  an  ambition  in  the 
tenor  finger  to  take  the  pas  of  the  foprano.  Anfani  had  one 
of  the  beft  tenor  voices  we  had  ever  heard  on  our  opera 
itage.  It  was  fweet,  powerful,  even,  and  of  great  compafs 
and  volubility.  Nor  could  any  defied!  be  juftly  afcribed  to 
it,  except  perhaps  a little  want  of  variety,  fpirit,  and  ani- 
mation, in  finging  allegros,  to  diftinguifti  joy  from  forrow. 
For  there  was  a natural  melancholy  and  pathos  in  his  tones 
on  ; 11  occafions,  which  rendered  his  performance  fomewhat 
monotonous.  He  was  of  fuch  a difcontented  and  irritable 
difpofition,  that  “ trifles  light  as  air”  occafioned  perturba- 
tion. He  and  Roncaglia  had  been  at  variance  i:i  Italy,  and 
here  their^  enmity  broke  out  anew,  with  double  violence. 


Sacchini,  with  whom  Anfani  contrived  to  quarrel,  took 
fides  in  the  difpute  between  him  and  Roncaglia,  and  from 
the  tenor  finger’s  pride,  impatience,  and  irreconcileable  dif- 
pofition, he  was  in  a perpetual  warfare  during  the  two 
feafons  he  remained  in  this  country. 

His  figure  and  countenance  on  the  ftage  were  good  ; he 
was  tall,  thin,  and  had  the  look  of  a perfon  of  high  rank. 
He  told  us,  we  believe  with  great  truth,  that  he  was 
fempre  in  guai,  always  in  vexation.  He  was  hufband  to  the 
Maccherini,  who  came  hither  as  firft  woman  of  the  ferious 
opera,  without  a voice.  If  ever  flie  had  a voice,  (he  had 
loft  it  before  her  arrival  in  this  country.  We  never  could 
receive  any  pleafure  from  her  performance ; every  note, 
feeble  as  it  was,  (he  fqueezed  out  with  fuch  difficulty,  and 
with  a look  fo  crofs  and  miferable,  that  after  her  firft  ex- 
hibition we  never  wiflied  more  either  to  hear  or  fee  the 
Signora  Maccherini,  who. was  fo  proper  a match  for  her 
hufband  in  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  that  in  Italy,  when 
employed  in  the  fame  theatre,  if  one  happened  to  be  ap- 
plauded more  than  the  other,  they  have  been  known  mutu- 
ally to  employ  perfons  to  hifs  the  fuccefsful  rival.  The 
Maccherini  is  laid  to  have  been  once  a very  agreeable  finger, 
and  a confiderable  favourite  on  the  continent  during  her 
bloom  ; but  foon  after  her  firft  appearance  (he  ran  away 
with  an  Englifli  nobleman,  from  the  theatre  in  Florence,  in 
her  ftage  drefs  during  the  middle  of  the  performance. 

GIOVANNI  da  San  Giovanni,  a painter  whofe  real 
name  was  Gio.  Mannozzi.  He  was  one  of  the  beft  Italian 
artifts  in  frefco.  Poffeffing  a vivid  imagination  and  a ready 
hand,  his  works  are  numerous,  and  adorn  many  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Rosie  and  Florence.  He  did  not 
begin  to  paint  till  he  was  18  years  old,  his  fuccefs  is  there- 
fore the  more  extraordinary.  The  genius  he  was  endowed 
with  being  of  an  irregular  nature,  he  frequently  took  great 
liberties  in  his  defigns  ; but  his  frefco-paintings  at  Florence 
(hew  how  well,  when  he  pleafed,  he  could  reftrain  the  im- 
proper exuberancies  of  his  imagination.  He  died  in  1636, 
aged  46. 

Giovanni,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Capitanata ; fix  miles  N.  E.  of  Afcoli. — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  duchy  of  Camiola  ; two  miles  N.  W.  of  Duino. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Italy  ; 19  miles  N.  of  Bergamo. — Alfo,  a town 

of  Iftria  ; nine  miles  N.  E.  of  Pola Alfo,  a town  of 

Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 13  miles  S.  of  Celano. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata;  17  miles  S.  W.  of  Matera. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Piacenza  ; fix  miles 
W.  of  Piacenza. — Alfo,  a town  of  Etruria  ; 18  miles  S.  E. 
of  Florence. 

Giovanni,  St.  or  St.John,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. N.  lat.  36’  27'.  E.  long.  26'  24'. 

Giovanni  Rotondo,  St.  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata; 
10  miles  N.  W.  of  Manfredonia. 

GIOVAR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfif- 
tan ; 57  miles  S.S.W.  of  Schiras. 

GIOVELLINO,  a town  of  Corfica : 2c  miles  E.  of 
Corte. 

GIOVENAZZO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Bari,  fituated  near  the  fea,  the  fee  of  a bi(hop  ; con- 
taining four  churches,  four  convents,  and  defended  by  a 
caftle  ; eight  miles  W.  of  Bari.  N.  lat.  41 0 17'.  E.  lone. 
i6j42'.  ^ ' b 

GIOVI,  a town  of  Etruria,  on  the  Chieno ; five  miles 
N.  ot  Arezzo. 

GIPPING,  a river  of  England,  in  Suffolk,  which  joins 
the  Orwell,  and  falls  with  it  into  the  Stour. 

GIPSIES.  See  Egyptians;  under  which  article  the 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  their  fuppofed  origin,  migra- 
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tSons,  and  chara&er,  and  of  the  treatment  they  hare  under- 
gone in  feveral  countries  in  which  they  have  appeared.  We 
fhall  here  add,  that  Muratori,  in  his  “ Antichita  Italiane,” 
fuggefts,  that  it  was  not  before  the  year  1480  that  this 
lingular  race  of  people  iffued  from  their  concealments,  pre- 
tending that  Egypt  was  their  native  country,  and  that  they 
Were  deprived  of  their  fettlements  by  a king  of  Hungary. 
Nothwithftanding  the  geographical  abfurdity  of  this  affer- 
tion,  it  was  readily  credited  by  the  ignorant  vulgar.  It 
appears  probable,  according  to  this  writer,  that  they  drew 
their  origin  from  Walachia,  or  the  neighbouring  countries, 
as  they  are  ftill  found  in  great  numbers  in  Hungary,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Macedonia.  Whether  they  were  expelled  from 
their  native  dens,  or  left  them  fpontaneoufly,  and  we  may 
add,  whatever  was  tho  country  from  which  they  migrated, 
it  is  certain  that  about  this  period  they  began  to  appear  in 
the  weftern  provinces,  and  by  their  fraudulent  arts  were 
able  to  gain  a footing  there,  though  by  nature  ever  addicted 
to  a vagabond  life.  They  were  neither  cultivators  of  the 
foil,  nor  artifans,  but  found  an  inexhaultible  fapply  of  their 
aecefiities  in  theft,  rapine,  and  deceit.  Although  their 
mode  of  life  was  not  unknown  to  the  Italians,  their  infamous 
practices  were  tolerated,  becaufe  they  made  the  fimple 
people  believe,  that  a penance  was  impofed  upon  them  of 
wandering  about  for  feven  years  ; and  ilill  more,  becaufe 
they  pretended  to  the  gift  of  divination  and  foretelling- 
future  events.  An  opinion  long  prevailed,  that  they  were 
forbidden  to  remain  longer  than  three  days  in  one  place,  and 
that  they  had  a privilege  from  the  pope  of  providing  tliem- 
felves  with  neceffary  food  wherever  they  {hould  be.  The 
time  in  which  thefe  “Zingani,”  or  “Zingari,”  as  they  were 
called,  firft  made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  may  be  collefted 
from  the  “ Mifcella  Bolognefe,”  publiflied  in  the  18th 
volume  of  the  “ Rerum  Italicarum.”  Hence  we  learn, 
“■  that  on  July  the  18th,  1422,  there  came  to  Bologna  a 
duke  of  Egypt,  named  duke  Andrew,  together  with  men, 
women,  and  children  of  his  country,  in  number  about  100. 
They  had  a decree  from  the  king  oL  Hungary,  who  was 
emperor,  authorizing  them  to  rob  wherever  they  {hould  go 
for  the  fp-ace  of  feven  years,  without  being  amenable  to 
juftice.  When  they  arrived  at  Bologna,  they  lodged  within 
and  without  the  Porta  di  Galliera,  and  flept  under  porticoes, 
except  the  duke,  who  was'Todged  at  the  king’s  hotel. 
They  remained  here  15  days,  during  which  time  many  per- 
fons  vifited  them,  on  account  of  the  duke’s  wife,  who  under- 
ftood  divination,  and  could  tell  what  was  to  be  a perfon’s 
fortune,  what  was  his  prelent  condition,  how  many  children 
he  was  to  have,  if  a woman  was  good  or  bad,  and  tbe  like. 
In  manv  things  Ihe  fpoke  tire  truth  ; and  when  people  went 
to  have  their  fortunes  told,  few  efcaped  without  having  their 
packets  picked,  or,  if  women,  their  cloaths  ftripped  of 
their  ornaments.  Their  women  went,  by  1'ix  or  eight  toge- 
ther, through  the  city,  entering ‘the  lioufes  ot  the  citizens 
and  prating  with  them,  at  the  fame  time  filching  what  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  They  alfo  went  into  the  (hops, 
pretending  to  buy  fomething,  whillt  fome  of  the  party  were 
employed  in  pilfering.”  Italy  did  not  luffice  for  this  crew, 
which  was  gradually  augmented  by  accelhons  from  the  men 
and  women  of  the  countries  through  which  they  paffed. 
Krantz,  in  his  hiftory  of  Saxony,  writes,  that  they  began 
.to  be  feen  in  that  country  in  the  year  1417,  and  he  gives  a 
lively  defeription  of  their  cuftoms  and  cheats,  under  the 
name  of  **  Zigeni,’’  or  “ Zigeuni.”  Aventine  alfo  men- 
tions their  arrival  in  Bavaria,  and  their  mal-praftices  in  141 1- 
They  l'pread  in  like  manner  through  Flanders  and  France,  in 
which  country  they  were  called  “ Egyptians’'  and  “ Bohe- 
mians,” and  in  Spain' thear  were  named  **  Gittaoos.’’  They 
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are  alfo  found  in  the  Turkifh  dominions.  Although  they 
have  been  frequently  banifhed  from  various  dill ridts,  and 
fevere  edicts  have  been  iffued  againft  them,  they  ftill  con- 
trive to  keep  up  the  race,  and  carry  on  their  trade  of  petty 
pillage  and  deception. 

GIR,  or  Giiir,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  which 
Ptolemy  delineates  as  equal  in  length  to  the  Nigir,  the 
courfe  of  each  being  probably  about  1000  Britiih  miles; 
but  running  from  ealt  to  weft,  till  it  be  loft  in  the  fame  lake, 
man'll,  or  defert,  as  the  Nigir,  which  fee.  The  Arabian 
geographer  Edrifi  feems  to  indicate  the  Gir,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  the  Nile  of  t lie  Negroes,  as  running  to  the  weft,  and 
loft  in  an  inland  fea,  in  which  \va9  the  ille  Ulil.  Some  have 
fuppofed  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  river  of  Bornou,  or 
Wed-al-Gazel,  which  joining  another  confiderable  river, 
flowing  from  Kuku,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Nubia  Palus, 
or  Kauga,  and  it  is  fo  delineated  in  RenrCelPs  map  ; but 
others  apprehend,  feemingly  with  better  reafon,  that  the 
Gir  of  Ptolemy  is  the  Bahr  Kulla  of  Browne,  in  his  hiftory 
of  Africa.  This  river,  the  Nilus  Nigrorum,  as  well  as  the 
Nile  of  Egypt,  have  their  fource  in  the  mountains  of  Kumti, 
which  Browne  layrs  down  in  N.  lat.  7 The  banks  of  the 
river  Kulla,  according  to  this  ingenious  traveller’s  informa- 
tion, abound  with  pimento  trees,  and  the  ferry-boats  are 
partly  managed  by  poles,  partly  by  a double  oar.  The 
trees  are  fo  vigorous,  from  the  quantity  of  water  and  deep 
clay,  that  canoes  are  hollowed  fo  large  as  to  contain  ten 
perfons.  Ptolemy  feems  to  have  confounded  the  Nigir  with 
the  Gir,  which  kit  river  he  clearly  deduces  from  mountains 
in  the  S.E.,  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  the  Bahr  Kulla, 
though  he  be  a ftranger  to  its  remote  fource.  This  river  is  re- 
prefented  by  Ptolemy  as  receiving  two  tributary  ft  reams 
from  two  lakes  ; and  among  other  cities  on  its  bank  is  a 
metropolis  called  Gira.  The  termination  of  the  Gir  is  not 
a little. obfeure,  but  it  feems  to  be  delineated,  as  paffing 
under  a chain  of  hills,  on  the  N.  of  the  Lybia  Palus,  or 
central  lake  of  Africa,  and  afterwards  joining  the  Nigir  in 
its  courfe  to  the  weft.  The  Panagra  of  Ptolemy,  between 
the  Gir  and  the  Nig.r,  may  be  the  Wan  gar  a of  the  Arabs  ; 
and  his  Lybia  Palus,  which  forms  the  termination  of  the' 
Nigir  eaitward,  feems  to  be  meant,  as  Rennell  obferves, 
either  for  the  largeft  of  the  lakes,  or  for  the  lakes  of  that 
country  (of  which  there  are  feveral)  collectively.  From  an 
accurate  examination  of  Edrifi,  who  wrote  in  Sicily  in  the 
1 2th  century,  and  who,  from  bis  minute  attention  to  eaftent 
Africa,  has  been  called  the  Nubian  geographer,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  while  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  which  he  fays 
runs  to  the  weft,  lias  been  mi  (taken  lor  the  Nigir,  he  really 
knew  nothing  of  that  river  ; and  his  Nile  of  the  Negroes  is 
the  Gir  of  Ptolemy',  terminating  in  an  inland  lake,  in  which 
was  the  ifland  of  Ulil,  one  day’s  fail  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.;  and  in  which  ifland  another  Arabian  geographer 
places  the  capital  city  of  all  Soudan.  Beyond  this  lake  and 
ifland,  Edrifi  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  central 
Africa ; all  the  regions  and  towns  he  mentions  feeming  to 
belong  to  the  Gir,  his  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  running  to  the 
N.W. ; and  from  his  account  it  would  appear  that  Wau- 
gara  is  the  Delta  of  the  Gir. 

Gir,  in  Botany,  a fpeeies  of  grais  .growing  plentifully 
near  Ras  el  Feel,  on  the  borders  of.  Abyffmia.  It  begins, 
fays  Mr.  Bruce,  to  {hoot  in  the  end  of  April,  and  ipeedily 
advances  to  its  full  height  of  about  three  feet  four  inches. 
It  is  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  decays  naturally 
foon  afterwards.  This  fpeeies  of  grafs  was  one  of  the  ac- 
quiiitions  of  our  author’s  travels.  It  was  not  before  known 
is  Europe,  uor  when  he  published  his  work  had  the  feed 
M in  produced. 
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produced  a plant  any  where  but  in  the  garden  of  the  late 
French  king. 

GIR  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Mazanderan  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Sari, 

Gilt  a,  in  Ancient  Geography , a metropolis  of  Libya  in- 
terior, feated  on  the  river  Gir.  Ptol.  - See  GiR. 

GIRAFFE,  in  Zoology.  See  Camelopardalis. 

GIRAGLIA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  N. 
coafl  of  Corfica ; 23  miles  N.  of  Baftia.  N.  lat.  43J  1'. 
E.  long.  90  35'. 

GIRALDI,  Giglio  Gregorio,  in  Biography,  one  of 
the  moil  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  burn  at  Ferrara  in 
the  year  1489.  He  purfued  his  (Indies  at  his  native  place, 
and  having  attained  to  ccniiderable  eminence  in  the  lan- 
guages, he  was  chofen  by  the  countefs  Rangone  as  precep- 
tor to  her  fon  Hercules,  afterwards  a cardinal.  He  ac- 
companied the  countefs  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
Ho  X.,  and  had  apartments  affigned  him  at  the  Vatican. 
He  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  inftrudlion  of 
other  young  perfons  in  polite  literature,  and  continued  at 
Rome  during  the  two  nest  pontificates.  He  enjoyed  but  a 
(lender  portion  of  health,  and  at  the  fack  of  Rome  he  loft 
all  his  property,  and  even  his  books.  This  was  in  the  year 
J527,  when,  having  loft  his  friend  and  patron  the  cardinal  Ran- 
gone, he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  capital.  In  his  dillrefs, 
which  was  very  fevere,  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to 
Mirandola,  where  he  met  with  a very  kind  friend  in  Gian- 
francefco  Pico.  This  patron  was  murdered  in  1533,  and 
Giraldi  with  great  difficulty  efcaped  to  Ferrara  with  his 
life.  His  poverty  was  now  extreme,  but  he  was  not  with- 
out friends,  by  whofe  liberality,  efpecially  that  of  the 
duchefs  Renata,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  up  a (lore  for  the 
future.  He  died,  after  a life  of  much  torture,  in  the  year 
1552.  So  varied  was  his  life,  and  fevere  his  afflictions, 
that  towards  the  clofe  of  life  he  complained  that  he  had  al- 
ways to  combat  againll  three  enemies,  Nature,  Fortune, 
and  Injuftice.  Plis  great  work  was  entitled  “ Syntagma  de 
Diis  Gentium.”  This  is  the  fir  ft  treatife  in  which  mytho- 
logy is  difcuffed  in  a truly  learned  manner,  and  it  is  a trea- 
tife which  exhibits  the  vaft  extent  of  the  author’s  reading, 
and  for  which  the  learned  world  is  under  very  great  obligations. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  other  treatifes,  “ On  the  Mufes 
" The  life  of  Plercules  “ Explications  of  the  Pythago- 
rical  Symbols,”  and  other  ancient  enigmas : “ A Treatile 
of  Years  and  Months,  with  Greek  and  Latin  Calendars, 
and  thirty  Dialogues  on  fubjedls  of  Erudition.”  He  gave 
“ A Hi  (lory  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets,”  and  of  “ The 
Poets  of  his  own  Time.”  He  was  a confiderable  Latin 
poet,  and  it  is  thought  a fenfe  of  his  own  misfortunes  in- 
duced him  to  write  two  fmall  pieces  againil  ingratitude,  en- 
titled “ Progymnafmata  adverfus  litteras  et  litteratos.” 
Moreri. 

GIRALDUS,  Silvester,  Cambrensis,  one  of  the 
mod  learned  and  eloquent  divines  of  his  time,  was  born 
near  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales,  1145.  Among  his  nume- 
rous works  that  have  been  preferved,  printed  and  manu- 
feript,  we  (hall  here  only  advert  to  an  extraordinary  paflage 
lelative  to  muftc,  in  his  “ Cambria:  Defcriptio,  cap.  XIII.” 
which  has  been  lately  quoted  by  mufical  writers,  and  on 
which  great  (Irefs  has  been  laid  by  Eximeno  ( Dubbio  fopra  il 
faggio  fond.  prat,  di  contrap.  di  P.  Martini)  and  by  Mr. 
Ed.  Jones,  Muf.  Relics  of  the  Welfh  Bards. 

After  all  the* enquiries  that  we  have  made  concerning  the 
origin  and  antiquity  of  counterpoint,  or  mufic  in  parts, 
the  paflage  to  which  we  allude  furprifed  us  extremely. 
Many  ecclefiuftical  hiftorians  tell  us  that  the  organ  was  firft' 
admitted  into  the  church  at  Rome  by  pope  Vitalian,  666, 


the  fame  pontiff  who  two  years  after  fent  lingers  into  Kent* 
to  finilb  the  work  which  Auftin,  the  firft  Roman  miflionary, 
had  begun.  Jn  680,  according  to  Bede,  John,  the  pre- 
centor of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  was  fent  over  by  pope  Ag¥- 
tho  to  inftrudl  the  monks  of  Weremouth  in  the  manner  of 
performing  the  ritual,  who  opened  fehools  there  and  in  other 
places  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  for  teaching 
muiic. 

This  may,  perhaps,  reconcile  to  probability  fome  part  of 
the  following  account,  which  Giraldus  Cambreniis  gives  of 
the  peculiar  manner  of  finging  that  was  pradlifed  by  the 
Welfh,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  England,  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

“ The  Britons,’’  fays  he,  “ do  not  fing  in  unifon,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries ; but  in-  many  different 
parts.  So  that  when  a company  of  fingers  among  the  com- 
mon people  meets  to  fing,  as  is  ufual  in  tills  country, 
as  many  different  parts  are  heard  as  there  are  performers, 
who  all  at  length  unite  in  confonance,  with  organic  fweet- 
nefs.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  beyond  the 
Humber,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkfhire,  the  inhabitants  life 
the  fame  kind  of  fymphonious  harmony  ; except  that  thdy 
onlv  fing  in  two  parts,  the  one  murmuring  in  the  bafe,  and 
the  other  warbling  in  the  acute  or  treble.  Nor  do  thefe  two 
nations  praclife  this  kind  of  finging  fo  much  by  art  as  habit, 
which  lias  rendered  it  fo  natural  to  them,  that  neither  in 
Wales,  where  they  fing  in  many  parts,  nor  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  they  ling  in  two  parts,  is  a iimple  melody 
ever  well  fung.  And,  what  is  dill  more  wonderful,  their 
children,  as  foon  as  they  attempt  ufing  their  voices,  ling  in 
the  fame  manner.  But  as  not  all  the  Englifh  fing  in  this 
manner,  but  thofe  only  of  the  north,  I believe  they  had 
this  art  at  firft,  like  their  language,  from  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  who  ufed  frequently  to  invade  and  to  occupy, 
for  a long  time  together,  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland.” 

This  extraordinary  paflage  requires  a comment.  And 
firft,  it  may  be  necefiary,  before  we  realon  upon  the  circum- 
fiances  it  contains,  to  be  certain  of  their  authenticity.  Gi- 
raldus Cambrenfis  is  indeed  an  author  who  has  been  often 
fuppofed  inaccurate  and  fabulous ; and  the  glaring  improbabili- 
ties  in  the  above  account,  with  the  maaifeil  ignorance  of  the 
fubjedl  in  queftion,  by  no  means  contribute  to  augment  his 
credibility.  For  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  Ipws  of 
counterpoint,  or  with  the  firft  difficulties  attending  the 
practice  of  finging  in  parts,  can  have  no  exalted  idea  of  the 
harmony  of  an  untaught  crowd,  turhet  canentium,  or  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  much  better  than  the  diffonant  psean3  of  a 
good-humoured  mob  ; in  which  the  parts  would  be  as  vari- 
ous as  the  pitch  of  voices  of  which  their  chorus  was  com- 
pofed. . But  how  all  thefe  united  at  lall  in  the  confonance 
of  organic  melody,  and  the  foft  fweetnefs  of  B mollis,  will 
long  remain  an  impenetrable  fecret : 

“ As  true  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.”’ 

With  refpedl  to  what  he  afferts  of  the  people  in  Northum- 
berland finging  in  two  parts,  it  is  more  reconcileable  to 
probability,  from  the  circumftances  juft  mentioned,  of  the 
cultivation  of  mufic  in  that  part  of  the  world  under  Roman 
mailers,  who  may  probably  have  firft  brought  over  the  art 
of  difeant,  or  double  finging,  which  the  newly  invented 
organ  had  fuggefted,  by  the  facility  it  afforded  of  founding- 
two  or  more  notes  at  a time  ; which  art,  when  pradlifed  by 
voices,  was  thence  called  organum,  organizare.  But  as  to 
what  Giraldus  fays  of  children  naturally  finging  in  this 
manner  as  foon  as  they  were  out  of  the  cradle,  the  reader 
will  afford  it  what  degree  of  weight  he  pleafes ; but  for 
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our  own  part,  we  mu 3:  own  that  it  is  not  yet  admitted 
into  our  mimeal  creed. 

GIRAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers,  anciently 
called  Anna  5.45  miles  S.E.  of  Oran. 

GIRANA,  a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 60  miles  N.W.  of 
Gondar.  N lat.  13  E.  long.  36°  37'. 

GIRANDOLE,  a large  kind  of  branched  candleftick. 
See  Branch  and  Jesse. 

GIRAP1ATRA,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  id  and  of 
Candy  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Settia. 

GIRAR,  a fortrefs  of  Hindooflan,  in  Malwa ; 40 
miles  S.W.  of  Chanderee.  N.  lat.  24'  23  . E.  long.  79  18'. 

GIRARD,  Gabriel,  in  Biography,  a diltinguifhed 
member  of  the  French  academy,  known  as  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  “ Synonymes  Franqois,”  the  objedt  of  which 
is  to  prove  that  the  French  words,  ufually  accounted  fyno- 
nymous,  have,  almoft  all,  certain  fhades  of  difference, 
which,  in  corretl  fpeech,  fhould  prevent  them  from  being 
11  fed  indifferently.  No  grammatical  work  was  ever  better 
received  by  the  public,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Voltaire 
that  it  will  fubfifl  as  long  as  the  language.  This  work  has 
been  imitated  in  Englifh,  in  one  entitled  “ The  difference 
between  words  elleemed  fynonymous  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, and  the  proper  choice  of  them  determined/’  in  two 
vols.  i2mo.  17 66.  The  abbe  Girard  alfo  wrote  a Frencli 
grammar,  entitled  “ Principes  de  la  Langue  Francoife,” 
which  has  much  merit  in  its  plan  and  theory,  but  is  thought 
very  defe&ive  in  point  of  Ilyle. 

GIRARDON,  Francis,  an  eminent' fculptor,  intended 
by  his  father,  who  was  a founder,  for  the  profeflion  of  the 
law.  His  inclination  for  the  fine  arts  could  not  be  con- 
trolled, and  he  was  educated  as  an  artifl.  Fie  was  brought 
up  at  Troyes,  but  having  acquired  much  reputation  and 
practice  there,  he  went  to  Paris  to  improve  his  tafle  and 
judgment  under  the  fculptor  Anguier.  His  performances 
obtained  for  him  a high  degree  of  reputation  ; he  was  noticed 
by  the  king,  and  by  him  fent  with  a liberal  penfion  to  Rome. 
In  1657  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy,  and  was  patro- 
nized by  Le  Brun.  Girardon  is  reckoned  to  have  had  more 
corredlnefs  than  invention  ; and  he  is  faid  to  have  modelled 
with  more  facility  than  he  worked  in  marble.  His  principal 
works  are,  four  figures  compofing  the  group  of  the  baths 
of  Apollo,  and  the  rape  of  Prol’erpine  in  the  gardens  of 
Verfaillcs  ; the  equeflrian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the 
maufolcum  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  church  of  the 
Sorbonne.  He  cultivated  the  friendfhip  of  the  fine  writers 
of  the  age,  feveral  of  whom  have  done  honour  to  his  merits 
and  memory.  He  was  nominated  to  the  chancellorfhip  of 
the  academy  in  1695.  After  having  adorned  the  capital 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  a number  of 
works,  and  rifen  to  the  very  head  of  his  profeffiou,  he  died 
in  1715  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Moreri. 

GIRBE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile  ; 26  miles  N.  of  Syenc. 

GIRBEH,  a river  of  Switzerland,  which  runs  into  the 
Aar,  two  miles  S.  of  Berne. 

GIRCH,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
fea,  near  Pwllhely,  Caernarvonlhire. 

GIRCHSBECK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holfiein  ; 
fix  miles  W.S.W.  ot  Oldefiohe. 

GIRCZENI,  a towm  of  Moldavia;  30  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Galatz. 

GIRDERS,  or  Girding  beams,  in  Carpentry,  we  thofe 
large  beams  thrown  acrofs  a room,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
bearing  of  the  joilts. 

When  the  bearing  is  not  very  great,  the  girder  confifls  of 
a lingle  beam  ; when  it  is  more  than  common,  the  baulk,  or 


piece  of  wood  out  of  which  the  girder  is  made,  is  fawn  down 
the  middle,  and  the  two  pieces  are  reverfed  and  bolted.  In 
great  bearings  the  girder  is  framed  like  the  principals  of  a 
roof,  for  the  conffrudlion  of  which  we  refer  our  reader  to 
the  article  Carpentry,  and  Nahed  Flooring. 

No  girder  ought  to  be  lefs  than  ten  inches  in  the  wall,  nor 
ought  they,  or  any  principal  beam,  to  be  placed  over 
an  aperture.  They  ought  to  be  of  the  moll  hearty  wood, 
and  as  free  of  knots  as  pofiible,  for  knots  deflioy  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  fibres,  and  confequently  impair  the  Ilrength. 

GIRDING-GIRT,  in  Sea  Language.  The  Teamen  fay  a 
Ihip  is  girt,  or  hath  a girding-girt,  when  her  cable  is  fo  tight 
or  drained,  that  upon  the  running  of  the  tide  Ihe  cannot  go 
over  it  with  her  Hern  part,  but  will  lie  acrofs  the  tides. 

GIRDLE,  Cingulus,  or  Zona , a belt  or  band  of  leather, 
or  other  matter  tied  about  the  loins,  to  keep  the  part  more 
firm  and  tight. 

It  was  anciently  the  cuflom  for  bankrupts,  and  other  in- 
folvent  debtors,  to  put  off  and  furrender  their  girdle  in  open 
court.  The  reafon  was,  that  our  anceftors  ufed  to  carry- 
all the  neceffary  utenfils,  as  purfe,  keys,  &c.  tied  to  the 
girdle  ; whence  the  girdle  became  a fymbol  of  the  ellate. 
Hiilory  relates,  that  the  widow  of  Philip  Id  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, renounced  her  right  of  fucceffion  by  putting  off 
her  girdle  upon  the  duke’s  tomb.  Accordingly  the  girdle 
amongil  the  ancients  was  ufed  for  a purfe.  Our  Saviour 
forbids  his  apoflles  to  carry  money  in  their  girdles,  Matt,  x 
9.  Flaggai,  i.  6.  Horace  fays,  that  he  who  has  loft  his 
girdle  (his  money)  is  ready  for  any  thing.  “ Ibit  eo  quo  vis, 
cjui  zonam  perdidit.”  Hor.  Ep.  1.  ii.  c.  I.  The  Romans 
always  wore  a girdle  to  tuck  up  the  tunica,  when  they  had 
occafion  to  do  any  thing  ; this  cullom  was  fo  general,  that 
fuch  as  went  without  girdles,  and  let  their  gowns  hang  loofe, 
were  reputed  idle,  diffolute  perlons. 

Girdle,  Maidens'  or  Virgins'.  It  was  the  cuftom  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  hufband  to  untie  his  wife’s 
girdle.  Homer,  lib.  xi.  of  his  Odyffey,  calls  the  girdle 
‘urxffhnm  fynv,  maid’s  girdle.  Feftus  relates,  that  it  was  made 

of  fheep’s  wool,  and  that  the  hufband  untied  it  in  bed  : he 
adds,  that  it  was  tied  in  the  Herculanean  knot  ; and  that 
the  hufband  untied  it,  as  a happy  prefage  of  his  having  as 
many  children  as  Hercules,  wrho,  at  his  death,  left  feventy 
behind  him.  * 

The  poets  attribute  to  Venus  a particular  kind  of  girdle, 
called  cejlus,  to  which  they  annexed  a faculty  of  infpiring 
the  pafiion  of  love. 

Girdle,  Quichfdver,  in  Medicine,  is  a fort  of  girdle  fmeared 
over  with  mercury,  or  having  mercury  inclofed  within  it. 

It  is  made  of  leather,  linen,  cloth,  cotton,  fluff,  or  the 
like  ; and  the  mercury  is  prepared  or  killed  various  ways  ^ 
as  with  falling  fpittle,  fat,  or  the  like. 

It  is  applied  as  a topical  medicine  about  the  waifl,  fome- 
times  with  good  effedt  ; but  frequently  it  proves  dangerous, 
principally  in  weak  conftitutions,  and  thofe  fubjedl  to  con- 
vulfions.  Its  intention  is,  the  cure  of  the  itch,  diiving 
away  vermin,  killing  lice,  & c. 

Girdle,  Queen’s,  is  an  ancient  duty  or  tax,  raifed  at 
Paris  every  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  three  deniers  upon 
each  muid  of  wine,  and  fix  for  each  queue  : it  was  intended 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  queen’s  houfhold  : afterward* 
they  augmented  and  extended  it  to  other  commodities,  as 
coals,  &c. 

Vigenere  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  originally  thus  called, 
becaufe  the  girdle  anciently  ferved  for  a purfe  ; but  he 
adds,  that  a like  tax  had  been  raifed  in  Perfia,  and  un- 
der the  fame  name,  above  two  thoufand  years  ago  ; as 
appears  from  Plato,  in  his  Alcibiades,  Cicero,  At’nenarus,  See. 
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Girdle,  Chriftians  of  the.  MotavackeT,  tenth  caliph  of 
the  family  of  the  Abaffidcs,  enjoined  the  Chriftians  and 
Jews,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  235,  of  .Tefus  Chrih  856,  to 
-Avear  a laro-e  leathern  girdle,  as  a badge  of  their  profeflion  ; 
which  they  wear  to  this  day  throughout  the  ifaK  : from 
which  time  the  Chriftians  of  Afia,  and  particularly  ihofc 
eff  Syria  and  Mefopotamia,  who  are  alrnoft  all  Neftorians 
or  Jacobites,  hare  been  called  “ Chriftians  of  the  girdle.” 

Girdle,  Order  of  the,  the  order  ot  Cordeliers.  See  Cord 
and  Cordelier. 

Girdle,  in  Architecture.  See  Cincture. 

Girdle,  among  ^Jewellers,  the  line  which  encompaffes  the 
ftone  parallel  to  the  horizon.;  or,  which  determines  the 
greateit  horizontal  expanfion  of  the  Hones. 

Girdle  IV, heel,  a fmall  fpinniug -wheel,  made  for  hanging 
to  a woman's  girdle  or  apron-ltring,  fo  that  file  may  fpin 
with  it  though  walking  about. 

Girdle,  in  Mining,  is  the  name  ufed  in  Cumberland,  and 
fome  other  counties,  to  denote  the  uncertain  ftrata,  or  chance 
beds,  of  ftone  and  different  fubftances  that  are  met  with 
in  fome  dillricls  ; which,  inilead  of  occupying  the  whole 
fpace,  of  the  fame  or  nearly  an  equal  thicknefs  throughout, 
are  only  local,  preferring,  however,  conftantly  the  fame  re- 
lative iituatiou  to  the  other  ftrata,  wherever  they  appear  ; 
that  is,  they  are  peculiar  to  particular  places  in  the  fer.es  of 
ftrata,  and  feem,  according  to  the  numerous  enquiries  and 
cbfervations  which  Mr.  Farey,  fern,  has  made  on  thefe 
anomalous  maffes  in  the  ftratification,  to  be  lenticular  in 
their  lhape,  always  ending  infenfibly  or  with  fliarp-edges  on 
all  fides,  like  extremely  flattened  nodules  ; and,  except  in 
lhape  and  fize,  and  their  rarity,  he  conjectures  that  they 
differ  nothing  from  the  nodules  which  are  fo  very  common 
in  particular  ilrata,  as  of  iron-ffone  in  the  binds  and  {hales 
•f  moll  coal-fields,  and  in  the  grit-flones  of  fome  ; thofe 
®f  pyrites  in  many  coal-feams,  fome  of  the  nodules  of 
flint  in  the  upper  chalk  ftrata,  &c.  &c.  Particular  ftrata 
in  the  Britifh  feries  are  found  to  be  fubject  to  thefe  chance 
beds,  or  ftrata,  within  their  miffs  ; fome  of  which  large  no- 
dular maffes  affume  a confufedly  cryitallized  itruhture, 
and  feem  to  occafion  large  hills  and  even  mountainous  tracts, 
as  Charnwood  Foreft,  in  Leicefterfhire,  vvhofe  fienite  and 
Ilate,  See.  have  been  referred,  by  the  gentleman  named  above, 
to  the  anomalous  maffes  of  the  red-ground  or  marie  ftrata. 
See  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxi.  page  40. 

GIRDLENESS,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft 
»f  Scotland.  N.  lat.  57’  4'.  W.  long.  2 2'. 

GIREELI,  Aguilar,  in  Biography, w female  opera  finger, 
■who  arrived  here  the  fame  feafonas  Millier,in  1772.  Her  ityle 
of  finging  was  good,  but  her  voice  was  in  decay,  and  her 
intonation  frequently  falfe,  when  fhe  arrived  here;  however, 
it  was  eafy  to  imagine  from  what  remained,  that  fte  had 
been  better.  Sbe  remained  here  only  one  feafon,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Mifs  Cecilia  Davies. 

GIREST,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,,  in  Ker- 
man; 100  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gomron. 

GIRET,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Mazanderar. ; 30  miles  S. 
of  Fehrabad. 

GIRGASFIITES,  in  Scripture  Geography,  See  Gei;- 

*1  A. SENES. 

GIRGE’,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Bey,  fituated  about  400  yards  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile.  This  town  is  about  a league  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  feveral  mofques,  bazars,  and  public  fquares  ; 
but  it  has  no  remarkable  buildings  nor  ancient  edifices, 
whence  fome  have  inferred  that  it  is  a modern  building 
more  efpecially  as  Abulfeda  does  not  mention  it.  The  Bey 
lives  in  great  ftate,  and  continues  in  oSiqe  three  or  four 
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years,  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  divan  at  Cairo,  Urt 
foldiers  commit  innumerable  outrages.  The  Copts  are  not 
allowed  to  have  churches  in  that  town  ; and  therefore  when 
they  would  join  in  divine  fervice,  they  are  obliged  to  go  tu 
a convent  fituated  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile.  The 
Erancifcans,  who  have  a convent  here,  pafs  for  phyficians, 
but  they  are  frequently  expofed  to  danger  from  the  irffo- 
lence  of  the  Janizaries,  the  moll  refractory  of  whom  are  fen& 
hither  from  Cairo;  160  miles N.  of  Syenc.  N.  lat.  26'  30'. 
E.  long,  310  52'. 

GIRGENTI,  or  Agrigenti,  a town  of  Sicily,  near 
the  S.  coaft  of  the  valley  of  Mazara,  ereCted  near  the  ruins; 
of  the  ancient  Agrigentum  (which  fee),  and  occupying 
only  the  ground  on  which  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city 
itood  ; the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fituated  on  the  river  St.  Blaife, 
about  three  miles  from  the  fea  ; 47  miles  S.-of  Palermo. 
N.  lat.  370  22'.  E.  long.  1 30  33'.  Its  fituation  on  a moun- 
tain renders  alrnoft.  all  the  ilreets  in.-paffable,  not  only  for 
carriages  but  even  for  mules.  The  population  of  Girgenti 
falls  far  fhort  of  that  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  which 
Empedocles  reckons  at  8co,ooo;  whereas  at  prefent,  reckon- 
ing the  city,  properly  fo  called,  which  was  the  ancient 
caftle,  the  fuburb  of  Camico,  and  that  built  by  Henry  and 
Conflance  in  the  12th  century,  it  is  reduced  to  15,000  per- 
fons,  generally  poor  and  of  a melancholy  appearance. 
The  nobility  here  are  poor,  and  live  in  great  privacy  ; the 
merchants,  wholly  taken  up  with  their  own  affairs,  fee  no- 
body but  at  the  exchange  ; without  iociety  and  with- 
out amufements,  every  body  is,  or  appears  to  be,  gloomy 
and  devout.  The  port  of  Girgenti,  very  different  from  tin' 
mole  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  which  was  at  the  mouth 
ol  the  Acragas,  and  of  which  not  a fingle  trace  is  left,  is 
fubject  to  the  fame  inconvenience  with  tliat  of  the  harbours 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which  is  that  of  being  liable  to  be 
filled  up  equally  by  two  oppofite  winds,  viz.  the  fouth-eafterly 
and  north-wefterly.  The  two  piers  erected  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience  having  been  found  inlufficient,  the  government 
has  been  obliged,  as  at  Cortona,  to  employ  galley-flaves  for 
emptying  and  cleanfing  the  entrance  of  this  port ; nor  can. 
their  laborious  work  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  harbour  in  the  exportation  of  commodities  from 
all  the  fouthern  part  of  Sicily  ; and  the  flielter  it  affords  to 
the  Neapolitan  veffels  in  the  feas  moll  expofed  to  the  Bar- 
bary corfairs,  being  alrnoft  within  fight  of  Africa.  Near  the 
mole  are  the  admirable  magazines  of  the  “ Caricatoria,” 
the  richeft  in  Sicily,  confifling  of  caverns  or  ciilerns  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  in  which  the  corn  is  preferred  without  the 
leafl  injury.  Thefe  magazines  belong  to  the  king,  and 
fecure  the  fubfiilence  oi  the  ifland.  Foreign  merchants 
refort  hither  to  purchafe  the  furplus,  after  referring  enough, 
for  the  home  confumption.  The  king  is  accountable  for 
the  corn  lodged  there,  and  the  proprietors  have  only  a 
fmall  fum  to  pay  for  ftore-houfe  rent. 

GIRGITES,  a name  ufed  by  fome  chemical  writers  for 
a fort  oi  white  Hones  found  in  rivers,  of  which  they  make 
a peculiarly  ilrong  lime.  The  ftones  are  of  the  fparry  kind, 
worn  into  roundnefs  by  the  motion  of  the  water  ; and  they 
have  their  name  girgites,  from  the  word  gir,  ufed  by  the 
chemifts  for  lime. 

GIRG1TZA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Walachia;  40. 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Buchareil.  ' N.  lat.  45°  j'.  E..  long.  26° 
19'. 

GIRIA,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of  Cephalonia  ; 1 6 miles 
W.  of  Cephalonia. 

GIRKIN,  among  Gardeners.  See  Guerkin. 

OI  RLE,  or  Gy  RLE,  among  Sportfmen , denotes  the  roe- 
buck in  its  feccud  year. 
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, GIRMANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  PrufTia,  in  Sain- 
land  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  Konigfberg. 

GIROMAGNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
•f  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diitridt  of  Befort.  The  place  contains  1700,  and  the  can- 
ton 9572  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  150  kiliometres,  in 
19  communes. 

GIRON  de  Loyasa,  Garcias,  in  Biography,  a learned 
Spanifh  prelate,  who  flourifhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  16th 
'century,  was  born  at  Talavera.  In  the  courfe  of  his  itudies 
he  had  paid  a marked  attention  to  philofophy  and  theology  ; 
to  hiitory  and  the  councils,  with  which  lie  became  intimately 
converfant.  He  lived  in  a retired  way  as  a canon,  till  his 
uncle  refigned  to  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Guadalajar, 
which  is  one  of  the  dignitaries  belonging  to  the  church  of 
that  city.  In  1587,  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  fent  for 
him  to  court,  made  him  mailer  of  the  royal  chapel  and 
-almoner  ; and  likewife  entruiled  to  his  care  the  educa- 
tion of  his  fon  Philip,  infant  of  Spain.  In  1596,  Car- 
dinal Albert  afiumed  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  appointed  Giron  his  vicar-general  over  the  archbifhopric 
of  Toledo  ; to  which  valuable  fee  he  was  himfelf  afterwards 
preferred.  He  died  in  1599,  and  his  death  lias  been  im- 
puted to  the  chagrin  which  he  felt  for  the  neglect  (hewn 
him  by  his  pupil,  who  had  lately  fucceeded  to  the  throne. 
He  was  author  of  a valuable  collection  of  Spanifh  councils, 
under  the  title  of  “ Colledtio  Conciliorum  Hifpanix, 
cum  Notis  et  Emendationibus.’’  Moreri. 

Giron,  in  Geography,  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory 
coall. — Alfo,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  province  of 
Quito  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Cuenca. 

Giron,  or  Guiron,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  a triangular 
■figure  having  a long  fharp  point,  not  unlike  a wedge,  ter- 
minating in  the  centre  of  the  efcutcheon. 

The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  the  geremium 
•r  lap  ; becaufe,  in  fitting,  the  knees  being  fuppofed  fome- 
what  afunder,  the  two  thighs,  together  with  a line  imagined 
to  pafs  from  one  knee  t>a  the  other,  form  a figure  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  this. 

When  a coat  has  fix,  eight,  or  ten  of  thefe  girons,  meet- 
ing or  centering  in  the  middle  of  the  coat,  it  is  laid  t«  be 
gv' rone  or  gironny. 

GIRONDE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne;  12  miles  N.  of 
Bourdeaux,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a courfe  of 
about  27  miles  N.  N.W. 

Gironde,  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the  fouth-weft, 
or  Garonne  region  of  France,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
river  Gironde.  It  is  a maritime  department,  compofed  of 
a portion  of  Guienne,  in  N.  lat.  44-  40',  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  E.  by  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  on 
the  E.  by  the  departments  of  the  Dordogne  and  Lot  and 
Garonne,  on  the  S.  by  the  department  of  the  Landes,  and 
on  the  Yvr.  by  the  fea.  Its  capital  is  Bourdeaux.  This  de- 
partment contains  11,270  kiliometres,  or  about  537  fquare 
leagues,  and  719,685  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  fix 
diilricls;  viz.  Blaye,  comprehending  4 cantons,  6 1 com- 
munes, and  72,026  inhabitants;  Libourne,  including  9 can- 
tons, 143  communes,  and  102,576  inhabitants ; La  Reole, 
comprehending  6 cantons,  118  communes,  and  73,707  in- 
habitants; Bazas,  containing  7 cantons,  68  communes,  and 
47,749  inhabitants;  Bourdeaux,  comprehending  18  cantons, 
153  communes,  and  233,021  inhabitants;  and  Leiparre,  con- 
taining 4 cantons,  37  communes,  and  30,808  inhabitants. 
Its  contributions  amount  to  5,853,053  francs,  and  the  ex- 
pences  for  adminiilration,  juilice,  and  public  inflrudlion  to 
533,643  francs.  The  foil  of  this  department  is  various; 


the  eafl  and  nerth-caft  diilridls  are  the  moft  fertile.  Imthe 
valley  between  Agen  and  Bourdeaux,  the  foil,  though  light, 
is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  well  and  fouth-weil  tracts 
are  fandy,  marfhy,  and  barren,  or  indifferently  fruitful. 
The  produdls  of  the  foil  are  grain,  hemp,  delicious  wine 
and  fruits,  paftures,  conliderable  forcits  of  pines,  ffone 
quarries,  mineral  fprings,  Sic. 

GIRONELLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia ; 7 miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Solfona. 

GIRONNE.  See  G uiiona. 

GIRONS,  St.  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a dillridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Arriege;  21  miles 
W.  of  Tarafcon.  N.  lat.  42°  79'.  E.  long.  i°  13'.  The  place 
contains  2704,  and  the  canton  14,983  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  287A  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

GIROST,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man; 127  miles  S.  of  Sirjian. 

GIRROCK,  in  Ichthyology,  the  common  Engliih  name 
of  the  fifh  called  the  Lacertus,  a large  fpecies  of  gar-fiih, 
caught  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Englifh  feas. 

GIRRONNE,  Girony,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  a ihield 
or  coat  is  divided  into  feveral  girons,  which  are  alternately 
colour  and  metal. 

When  there  are  eight  pieces,  or  girons,  it  is  abfolutelv 
laid  to  be  girronne : when  there  are  more,  or  fewer,  the  num- 
ber is  to  be  expreffed:  girronne  of  four,  of  fourteen,  <Scc. 

Some,  inilead  of  girronne,  lay,  parti,  coupe,  tranche,  and 
taille,  becauie  the  girons  are  formed  by  inch  divifions  of  the 
field.  Four  girons  form  a faltier,  and  eight  a crofs. 

GIRT,  in  meafuring  timber,  is  ufed  for  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a tree.  See  CoggleJhalV  s Sliding  rule  and  Den- 
DROMETER. 

Some  call  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  the  girt, 
and  fuppofe  the  fquare  of  this  equal  to  the  area  of  the  lec- 
tion of  the  tree. 

Girt,  in  ArchiltBum,  the  fame  with  fillet.  See  Fillet. 

Girt,  girdle,  in  Sea  Language.  See  GiRDiXG-tp/Y. 

GlRT-/i«r  is  a rope  palling  through  a fingle  block,  on  the 
head  of  the  lower  malls,  to  hoilt  up  the  rigging  thereof ; 
this  is  the  firft  rope  employed  to-  rig  a (hip,  and  by  means 
of  this  all  the  reft  are  drawn  up  and  fixed ; after  which  it  is 
removed  till  the  (hip  is  to  be  unrigged. 

GIRTHS  of  a Saddle,  the  long  llraps,  made  of  a canvas- 
fluff  called  girth-web,  which  being  buckled  under  the  horfe’s 
belly,  ferve  to  fix  the  fiddle. 

GIRTIN,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a draftfman  of  un- 
common capacity,  who  lately  adorned  our  days,  and  if  he 
had  not  been  cut  off  by  an  early  death,  would  probably  have 
exhibited  unrivalled  talents  in  the  peculiar  branch,  of  the  art 
he  adopted.  He  was  born  in  1777,  and  was  one  of  thofe 
who  have  contributed  to  raife  almoll  a new  fpecies  of  art  by 
the  ufe  of  water-colours  in  landfcape  painting.  He  drew 
with  a ready  hand,  in  a llyle  entirely  his  own,  and  with 
great  taile  and  effect;  though  not  always  with  a Uriel  ad- 
herence to  truth.  He  died  of  confurnption,  brought  on  by 
irregularity,  at  the  early  age  of  27. 

GIRU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Maz.anderan ; 7 miles  E of  Fehrabad. 

GIRVAN,  a fea-por.t  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr, 
fi tuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Girvan,  which  nfes  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  the  county,  and  runs  into  the  fea  a little  be- 
low the  town.  It  has  a commodious  harbour,  capable  of 
great  improvement.  The  chief  employment  of  this  town, 
which  is  a burgh  of  barony,  governed  by  bailies  and  coun- 
fellors,  annually  eledted,  is  weaving  of  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths.  In  1801  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  2260,  o£ 
whom  1360  were  employed  iu  trade  and  manufactures.  The. 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood  abounds  with  limeflone  and  coal;  21  miles 
S S'.  W . of  Ayr.  N.  lat.  55  = 18'.  W. long.  4’  44. 

GISARMS,  or  Guisarmes,  in  our  Old  Writers,  an  hal- 
bert or  hand-ax:  it  comes  from  the  Latin  bis  cirma,  becaule 
it  wounds  cn  both  fides.  Shene.  “ Eft  armorum  genus 
longo  manubrio  et  porre&a  cufpide.”  It  is  mentioned  in 

the  ftatute  13  Edw.  I.  cap.  6. 

GISBO ROUGH,  in  Geography,  a market  town  and 
.parifh  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  is  feated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees,  8 miles  from  Stokeliey, 
and  248  from  London.  By  the  population  returns,  printed 
by  order  of  parliament  in  1801,  this  parifh  contained  383 
houfes  and  1719  inhabitants.  In  the  time  of  king  James  I. 
fome  alum  mines  were  difeovered  here,  and  were  worked 
for  feveral  years  with  great  fuccefs.  The  bay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees  forms  a commodious  harbour.  In  this  town 
was  formerly  a fpacious  monaftery,  of  which  fome  confidei- 
able  ruins  remain.  Here  are  a weekly  market  on  Friday, 
and  live  annual  fairs. 

GISCALA,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a town  of  the  tribe 
of  After,  in  Lower  Galilee;  S.  E.  of  Jotapa. 

GISEKIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of 
bis  pupil  Ur.  Paul  Dietrick  Gifeke,  profeffor  of  Natural 
Hiftory  at  Hamburgh,  and  editor  of  the  PrceleBiones  in  Ordines 
Naturales  Plantarum,  compiled  from  his  own  notes  and  thofe 
of  Fabricius,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Linnaeus,  and  pub- 
lifted  by  his  leave.  Linn.  Mant.  554.  Schreb.  207.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1547.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Juft.  315.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  221.  ( Kolreutera ; Murr.  Comm.  Nov. 
Goett.  v.  3.  67.  t.  2.  f.  1.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulent/e,  Linn.  Portulacece,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  five  ovate,  concave,  obtufe, 
permanent  leaves,  with  membranous  edges.  Cor.  none.  Stain. 
Filaments  five,  fliort,  awl-fhaped,  ovate  at  the  bafe ; anthers 
roundift.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  retufe,  deeply 
five-lobed ; ityles  five,  (hort,  recurved ; ltigmas  obtufe. 
Peric.  Capfules  five,  roundift,  (lightly  compreffed,  rough, 
obtufe,  clofe  together,  each  of  one  cell.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate, 
fmooth. 

Spec.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Corolla  none.  Capfules 
five,  approximated,  roundifh,  lingle-feeded. 

1.  G.  pharnacioides.  Linn.  Mant.  562.  Native  of  the 
Eaft-Indies.  A fmooth  annual  herb,  with  the  afpedt  of  an 
Illecebrum  or  Pharnaceum.  The  Jlems  are  proftrate,  a foot  or 
two  in  length,  furrowed  along  their  upper  fide,  alternately 
branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  italked,  obovate,  entire,  light 
green,  rather  fielhy.  Flowers  final!,  green,  in  little  axillary 
umbels.  Fruit  blackift.  On  the  ftort  axillary  branches,  the 
leaves,  as  Juffieu  well  obferves,  are  oppofite.  No  other 
fpecies  has  been  difeovered. 

GISELO,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the  E.  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.lat.  61 J 40'.  E.long.  21°  22'. 

GISGI,  a town  of  Traniilvania,  near  the  Maros;  14 
miles  S.  W.  of  Millenbach. 

GISHI,  a town  of  Georgia,  ia  the  province  of  Kaket; 
1 15  miles  S.  E.  of  Teflis. 

GISHUBEL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz ; 20  miles  E.N.  E.  of  Konigingratz. 

GISING,  a town  and  caftle  of  Hungary;  14  miles 
S.W.  of  Steinam-Anger. 

GISIO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermannland,  on  the 
Gidea ; 16  miles  W.  of  Nordmalling. 

GISLAVY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma 
land;  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Jonkioping. 

GISON,  or  Giuson,  in  the  Jeiuijh  Antiquities,  a little 
wall  about  breaft  high,  made  round  the  temple  properly  fo 
called,  aud  the  altar  of  burnt  facrifiecs,  to  keep  the  people 
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at  a diftance.  Jofephus,  in  his  Book  of  Antiquities,  makes 
it  to  be  three  cubits  high;  and  but  one,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Jewift  war.  Jof.  Antiq.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.  p.  262.  et  de 
Bello  Jud.  lib.  vi.  p.  918.  Calm.  Di£F  Bibl. 

GISORS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Les  Andelys;  27  miles  N.  E.  of  Evreux.  The 
place  contains  3500,  and  the  canton  9496  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  147!  kiliometres,  in  23  communes.  N.  lat. 
49°  17'.  E.long.  iu  50'. 

GISSINGFlEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Wertheirri;  15  miles  S.  of  Wertheim. 

GISTAIN,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  fituated  on 
a brook  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  confines  of  France,  having 
in  its  vicinity  mines  of  cobalt;  15  miles  N.of  Ainfa.  ' 

GISTO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic.  N.  lat.  44°  36'. 
E.  long.  1 40  51'. 

GISUND,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dron- 
theim  ; 44  miles  N.  W.  of  Drontheim. 

GITHAGO,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors, 
particularly  by  Pliny,  for  the  lolium  or  darnel-grafs. 

GITI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 234  miles  N.  E. 
of  Delhi.  N.lat.  320  10'.  E.long.  79°  36'. 

GITPOUR,  a town  of  Mccaumpour;  47  miles  S.W. 
of  Mocaumpour. 

GITSCHIN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz ; 22  miles  N.W.  of  Konigingratz.  N.lat.  50°  23'. 
E.  long.  15  20'. 

GiTTITH.  This  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Pfalms, 
and  is  generally  tranflated  <i uhte-preJJ'es . The  conjectures  of 
interpreters  are  various  concerning  this  word  gfttith.  Some 
think  it  fignifies  a fort  of  mufical  inftrument ; others,  that 
the  Pfalms,  wi  h this  title,  were  fung  after  the  vintage; 
laftly,  .others,  that  the  hymns  of  this  kind  were  invented  in 
the  city  of  Gath.  Calmet  is  rather  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
given  to  the  clafs  of  young  women,  or  fongftreffes  of  Gath, 
to  be  fung  by  them.  (Pf.  viii.  1.  lxxxi.  1.  Ixxxiv.  1.)  Dr. 
Hammond  thinks  that  the  Pfalms,  with  this  title,  were  all 
fet  to  the  fame  tune,  and  made  on  Goliah  the  Gittite. 

GIVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia;  32  miles  S.  E.  of  Milets. 

GIVANI ROTONDO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata ; 

9 miles  W.  of  Monte  St.  Angelo. 

GIUDEL,  a fmall  ifland,  near  the  fouth  coalt  of  Sar- 
dinia. N.  lat.  39'  1'.  E.  long.  9"  3'. 

GIUDUCCA,  La,  or  Zuecca,  one  of  the  iflands  ad- 
joining to  the  city  of  Venice,  which  is  faid  to  owe  its  name 
to  the  Jews,  who  formerly  refided  there.  It  contains  10 
churches,  4 monafteries,  and  as  mauy  nunneries. 

GIVEN,  Datu  m,  a term  very  frequently  ufed  in  Ma- 
thematics, -hgmiymg  a thing  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  known. 

Thus,  if  a magnitude  be  known,  or  we  can  find  another 
equal  to  it,  we  fay,  it  is  a given  magnitude,  or  that  fuchli 
thing  is  given  in  magnitude. 

If  the  pofition  of  any  thing  be  fuppofed  as  known,  we 
fay,  given  in  pofition. 

Thus,  if  a circle  be  aftually  deferibed  on  a plane,  its  cen- 
tre is  given  in  pofition,  its  circumference  given  in  magnitude, 
and  the  circle  is  given  both  in  pofition  and  magnitude. 

A circle  may  be  given  in  magnitude  only;  as  when  only 
its  diameter  is  given,  and  the  circle  not  actually  deferibed. 

If  the  kind  or  fpecies  of  any  figure  be  given,  they  fay, 
given  in  fpecie.  If  a ratio  between  any  two  quantities  is 
known,  they  arc  faid  to  be  given  in  proportion.  See  Data. 

GIVET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Rocroy;  15  miles  N.E.  of  Rocroy.  N.lat.  50'  7'. 

E. long.  r 
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E.  long.  4*  51'.  The  place  contains  3535,  and  the  canton 
8445  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  130  kiliometres,  in  20 
communes. 

GIUF,  La,  a diftriit  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Nedsjed  ; E.  of  mount  Ramleah, 

GIULA,  a town  of  Hungary,  fituated  on  the  river 
Keres ; 52  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Temefwar.  N.  lat.  46°  35'. 
E long.  20  55'. 

G1ULAB,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  ths  govern- 
ment of  Diarbekir;  18  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Ourfa. 

GIULENEI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Cafpian  fea  ; 130 
miles  S.  of  Allrachan.  N.  lat.  44^  15'.  E.  long.  47 ' 49'. 

GIULIA  Nuova,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra, 
on  the  coait  of  the  Adriatic  ; 12  miles  E-N.  E.  of  Te- 
ramo.  ■ 

Giulia,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Stura  ; 12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Acqni. 

GIULIANO,  Sr.  a mountain  of  Etruria,  near  Pifa,  at 
the  foot  of  which  are  warm  baths,  known  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; 9 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Dragonera.  - Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
county  of  Molife  ; 13  miles  S.S.E.  of  Molife. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto  ; 17  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Brindili.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Olona  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Milan. 

GIVORS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitrict  of  Lyons; 

12  miles  S.  of  Lyons.  The  place  contains  3200,  and  the 
canton  10,590  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  90  kiliometres, 
in  10  communes. 

GIVRY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltxitt 
of  Chalons-fur-Saone  ; 4 miles  W.  of  it.  N.  lat.  46'  47'. 
E.  long.  4"  50'.  The  place  contains  2582,  and  the  canton 
11,405  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  132^  kiliometres,  in 

13  communes. 

GIUSEPPE  Aprile.  See  Tenducci. 

Giuseppe  Arena,  in  Biography,  an  able  compofer  of  Na- 
ples, whole  llyle  had  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  that  fchool. 
In  1741  he  fet  the  ferious  drama  of  Tigrane,  written  by 
Goldoni,  to  mufic,  for  the  great  theatre  of  St.  John  Chry- 
foilom,  at  Venice,  which  ellablilhed  his  charafter. 

GIUSMARK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Curdiftan  ; 80 
miles  SSE.  of  Betlis. 

GIUSTENDIL,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia ; 24  miles  S.  of  Sophia. 

GIUSTINELLI,  in  Biography,  a fecond-rate  Italian 
finger  in  foprano,  arrived  here,  in  1762,  with  De  Arnicis 
and  her  family,  as  firft  ferious  man  in  the  burletta  operas. 
He  had  a good  voice,  and  fufficient  merit  to  fupply  the  place 
of  fecond  man  on  our  ftage,  in  the  ferious  operas,  for  feve- 
ral  years  after. 

GIUSTINIANI,  Augustin,  was  born  at  Genoa 
in  1470,  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  in  1514 
was  made  bifhop  of  Nebbio  in  Corfica.  He  publifhed,  in 
1516,  a Pfalter  in  four  languages,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  with  interpretations  : this  was  the  firil 
of  the  Polyglott  editions  of  the  books  of  feripture.  After 
this,  he  was  invited  by  Francis  I to  Paris,  and  appointed  to 
the  profefforlhip  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  that  univerfity, 
an  office  which  he  held  about  live  years.  During  this  period 
he  received  a penfion  from  the  crown,  and  was  enabled  to 
collect  a very  choice  library,  which  he  afterwards  prefented 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa.  In  the  year  1536,  in  paffing  by 
fea  to  his  bifhopric,  he  was  loll  with  his  Hup.  This  prelate 
revifed  and  edited  the  treatife  written  by  Porchetti,  entitled 
“ Victoria  adverfus  impios  Judseos.”  Some  time  after  his 
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death,  were  publifhed  his  “Annals  of  the  Republic  of  Ge- 
noa,’’ from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  year  1528  : 
this  work  is  highly  eiteemed  for  its  information,  and  for  the 
veracity  of  the  facts.  Moreri. 

Giustinia.ni,  Bernard,  a Venetian  nobleman,  born  in 
1408,  was  educated  under  the  moll  learned  perfons  of  his 
time,  and  obtained  a high  celebrity  for  his  own  knowledge 
and  eloquence.  He  was  employed  on  feveral  honourable  oc- 
calions  by  the  republic.  In  1451  he  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  emperor  Frederic  III.  when  he  palled  through  the 
Venetian  territories.  He  was  afterwards  feledted  as  a fit  per- 
fon  to  be  fent  on  embaffies  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  to 
feveral  of  the  popes,  and  to  Lewis  XI.  king  of  France, 
who  honoured  him  with  knighthood.  In  1467  he  was  made 
captain  commandant  of  Padua,  and  admitted  to  almoll  all 
tire  honours  of  the  hate,  and  finally  procurator  of  St.  Mark. 
He  died  in  1489.  He  was  author  of  many  works : as  pub- 
lic orations : the  life  of  his  uncle  “ The  bleffed  Lorenzo 
Giulliniani  three  pieces  on  the  life,  the  tranflation,  and  the 
appearance  of  St.  Mark  : a verfion  of  the  book  of  Socrates 
to  Nicocles  : fome  Latin  letters  of  his  father  Leonardo  ; 
and  the  ancient  hiilory  of  Venice,  written  in  Latin.  This 
lall  was  tranfl&ted  into  Italian  by  Lodov.  Domeniehi.  It 
was  the  work  of  his  old  age,  but  is  highly  eiteemed,  becaufe 
the  authorities  are  drawn  from  the  belt  fources,  and  the  au- 
thor rejedts  the  fables  handed  down  by  fome  other  writers. 
Moreri. 

GIZE',  Gizaii,  or  Jiza,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  town 
of  Egypt,  extending  along  the  welt  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Roudda,  or  Raonda,  with  refpedt  to 
Cairo  ; 3 miles  S.AV.  of  Cairo.  This  town  was  fortified  by 
Ifmail  Bey,  who  alfo  built  a palace  there,  completed  and  lince 
inhabited  by  Murad  Bey,  who  has  ellablilhed  a cannon 
foundery.  Here  is  alfo  a manufacture  of  fal  ammoniac.  The 
walls  of  Gize  are  of  great  extent,  and  have  only  one  gate  to 
the  country  ; they  are  ten  feet  high,  three  feet  thick,  and 
have  fix  half-moons  ; but  are  only  fit  to  refill  cavalry,  the 
original  intention  in  railing  them.  Murad  Bey  has  fullered 
the  iron-work  about  the  loop-holes  to  be  plundered  or  ruined'. 
The  palace  is  in  the  fouthern  quarter  of  the  city,  clofe  to  the 
water ; it  has  numerous  apartments  for  the  Mamluks,  and 
every  convenience  for  cafe  or  luxury.  Murad  Bey  has,  of 
late  years,  thought  it  rrecelfary  to  inilitute  a marine  ; having 
purchafed  fome  velfels  of  the  Europeans,  and  built  three  or 
four  others.  The  largell  of  thefe  velfels  carries  24  guns:  thole 
that  are  occafionally  moored  before  Gize  cannot  be  navigat- 
ed hence,  except  during  the  time  of  the  Nile’s  increafe. 
The  mariners  are  chiefly  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago.  Not 
far  fouth  of  Gizc  is  “ Geziret-el-dahab,’’  a {mall  ifland, 
which  Diodorus  Siculus  denominated  “ Venus  Aurea.” 
N.  E.  of  the  city  are  gardens,  and  fome  fpacious  houfes,  oc- 
cupied by  the  affluent  and  great,  who  occafionally  leave  the 
city  to  amufe  themfelves  in  this  retreat ; and  they  have  there 
an  open  fpace  where  the  Mamluks  perfqrm  their  military- 
evolutions,  and  exercife  their  horfes.  The  ground  under 
the  mountains  to  the  call  is  filled  with  tombs.  The  moun- 
tain is  of  white  fand  and  calcareous  Hone,  and  deftitute  of 
verdure.  The  numerous  date-trees  by  which  Gize  is  fur- 
rounded,  interiperfed  with  the  lofty  turrets  of  the  mofques, 
and  the  river,  whofe  waves  wafh  the  very  foundation  of  the 
houfes,  give  it,  at  a diilance,  a very  pleafing  afpeft.  Dr. 
Shaw  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancient  Memphis  Hood  on  the 
feite  of  Gize  ; but  this  is  difputed  by  Savary  and  others. 
(See  Memphis.)  This  is  the  nearelt  fpot,  fays  Sonnini,  to 
the  moll  valuable  monuments  which  ancient  Egypt  has  left 
behind  of  her  glory  and  her  power.  The  nearelt  pyramids 
are  at  the  diilance  of  three  leagues,,  and  they  are  inpiferinfi* 
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nately  called  the  “ Pillars  of  Memphis,"  or  the  “ Pillars  of 
Gizc.’’  This  town  was  taken  from  the  French  by  tne  B'  ■ - 
tifh  in  June,  i8oi.  Browne’s  Travels  in  Africa ; Savary  s 
Letters  on  Egypt,  vol.  i.  Sonnini’s  Travels  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt. 

-GIZIGIN.SKAIA,  a gulf  at  the  N.  TV.  extremity  of 
the  Peninfkoi  fea,  extending  about  50  miles  in  length,  and  16 
in  breadth.  N.  hit.  67 ; to  68  '.  E.  long.  160*  i4f. 

GIZZARD  of  Birds.  See  Anatomy  of  Birds. 

GIZZIELLO,  Gioaciuxo,  Conti,  in  Biography,  one  of 
the  greateil  Italian  fingers  of  the  laft  century,  arrived  in 
England  in  1736,  as  Handel’s  firll  finger,  at  the  time  tiiat  he 
had  quitted  the  Royal  Academy  ui  the  Haymarket,  upon  a 
quarrel  with  Senelino,  and  fet  up  for  himfeli  at  the  new  thea- 
tre in  Covent  Garden.  The  nobility  and  gentry  who  feem  to 
have  abetted  Senelino,  engaged  for  the  opera  in  the  Hay- 
market  Porpora  as  a compofer,  and  Farinelii,  Cuzzoni,  and 
a complete  company  of  vocal  and  inilrumental  performers  to 
oppofe  him.  Handel,  May  5th,  opened  Ins  fumrner  cam- 
paign with  the  revival  of  “ Ariodante,”  an  opera  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  next  day  the  following  eulogium  on  his  new  finger 
was  inferted  in  the  Daily  Poll  : “ laft  night  Signor  Gioa- 
chino  Conti  Gizziello,  who  made  his  firll  appearance  in  the 
opera  of  “ Ariodante,”  met  with  an  uncommon  reception ; and 
in  juftice  both  to  his  voice  and  judgment,  he  may  be  truly 
■efteemed  one  of  the  bell  performers  in  this  kingdom.”  Nei- 
ther his  friends  nor  the  friends  of  Handel  could  venture  to 
fay  more,  while  Farinelii  was  in  the  kingdom.  Conti  was 
■at  this  time  a young  linger,  more  of  promifing,  than  mature 
abilities;  and  fo  model!  and  diffident,  that  when  he  firft  heard 
Farinelii,  at  a private  rehearfal,  he  burft  into  tears,  and 
fainted  away  with  defpondency.  He  had  his  cognomen  of 
Gizziello  from  his  mafter  Gizzi,  once  an  eminent  ftage  lin- 
ger, who,  in  his  old  age,  became  an  excellent  mafter. 

The  next  opera  in  which  Conti  appeared,  was.  “ Ata- 
Janta,’’  compofed  as  an  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  his 
royal  highnefs  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  with  her  ferene 
highnefs  the  princefs  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

The  fongs  in  “ Atalanta,”  which  Handel  compofed  ex- 
prefsly  for  his  new  finger,  Conti,  feem,  upon  examination, 
to  have  been  written  in  his  new,  graceful,  and  pathetic  ftyle 
•of  iinging.  The  bafs  and  accompaniments,  too,  are  of  a 
modern  call,  and,  except  the  clofes  and  two  or  three  of  the 
divifions,  the  whole  feems  of  the  prefent  age. 

Handel,  never  till  now,  had  a firll  man  to  write  for  with 
fo  higli  a foprano  voice.  Nicoiini,  Senefino,  and  Careftini, 
were  all  contraltos.  There  was  often  dignity  and  lpirit  in 
their  llyle.;  but  Conti  had  delicacy  and  tendernefs,  with  the 
.accumulated  refinements  of  near  thirty  years,  from  the  time 
of  Handel’s  firft  tour  to  Italy.  We  think  it  is  not  difficult  to 
diicover,  particularly  in  the  firft  acl,  that  in  compofing  Con- 
ti’s part  in  this  opera,  he  modelled  his  melody  to  the  fchool 
of  his  new  finger.  Indeed,  Handel  was  always  remark- 
ably judicious  in  writing  to  the  talle  and  talents  of  his 
performers  in  difplaying  excellence,  and  covering  imperfec- 
tions. 

While  Conti  was  his  firft  male  finger,  and  the  Strada  his 
firft  woman,  he  revived  his  opera  of  “ Alcina  and  Faramond,” 
and  .compofed  his  part  in  the  opera  of  “ Arminio,”  exprefsly 
to  dilplay  his  peculiar  talents  ; in  the  airs  of  which  it  feems 
as  if  Handel  had  more  baffes  and  accompaniments  in  iterated 
notes,  than  in  any  preceding  work. 

He  was  advancing  rapidly  in  the  modern  ftyle  of  opera 
fongs  when  he  quitted  the  llage,  and  retreated  back  to  a 
more  folemn  and  folid  ftyle  for  the  church. 


It  is  chiefly  in  writing  for  Conti  and  Anibali  that  the  con- 
formity to  a different  ftyle  from  his  own  appears. 

Domknico  Annibali,  who  ffiould  have  had  an  article  in 
the  letter  A,  had  he  been  remembered,  (hall  be  chara&erized 
here,  in  apology  for  the  omiifion.  His  firft  air  in  the  opera 
of  “ Arminio,”  in  which  he  performed  with  Conti  and  the 
Strada,  difeovers  his  voice  to  have  been  a contralto,  which 
Handel  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  difplay  by  a fvvell,  ad 
libitum , at  the  beginning  ; but  no  peculiar  taile,  expreflion, 
or  powers  of  execution,  appear  in  his  part ; his  bravura  air 
in  the  fecond  acl,  Si  cadro,  contains  only  common  and  eafy 
paffages.  His  abilities  during  his  ftav  in  England  feem  to  have 
made  no  deep  impreffion,  as  we  never  remember  him  to  have 
been  mentioned  by  thofe  who  eon  ft  anti  y attended  the  operas 
of  thofe  times,  and  were  rapturifts  in  fpeaking  of  the  plea- 
fure  which  they  had  received  from  fingers  of  the  firft  ciafs. 
But  to  return  to  Conti,  who,  after  he  quitted  England,  ftu- 
died  with  fuch  diligence,  that  being  engaged  at  Madrid  to 
ling  in  the  operas  under  the  direction  of  Farinelii,  he  turned 
the  tables  on  that  wonderful  finger,  in  whom  it  lias  been 
laid,  that  he  excited  envy  by  his  new  and  refined  tafte  and 
pathos. 

He  was  one  of  the  conftellation  of  great  fingers  which  the 
king  of  Portugal  had  affembled  together  in  1755. 

There  were,  according  to  Paccheirotte’s  account,  Elifi, 
Manzoli,  Caffarelli,  Gizziello,  Veroli,  Babbi,  Luciani,  Raaf, 
Raina,  and  Guadagni.  No  females  were  then  allowed  to 
appear  on  the  opera  ftage  in  Portugal.  Gizziello,  narrowly 
efcaping  with  his  life  during  the  dreadful  earthquake  which 
happened  at  Liffion  that  year,  was  impreffed  with  fuch  a 
religious  turn  by  that  tremendous  calamity,  that  he  retreated 
to  a monaftery,  where  he  ended  his  days.  It  was  foon  after 
this  event,  that  Guadagni  Unit  himfelf  up  in  the  fame  con- 
vent not  fo  much  for  fpiritual  confolation  as  mufical  coun- 
fel ; which  he  fo  effectually  obtained  from  the  friendfliip  oi 
Gizziello,  that  from  a young  and  wild  finger  of  the  fecond 
and  third  ciafs,  lie  became,  in  many  refpeds,  the  firft  finger 
of  his  time. 

GLABALK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the- 
diftricl  of  Louvain.  The  place  contains  239,  and  the  can- 
ton 6771  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  120  kiliometres,  in 
19  communes. 

GLABELLA,  ill  Anatomy,  from  glaler,  fmooth ; the 
fpacc  between  the  two  eye-brows,  which  is  ordinarily  not 
covered  with  hairs. 

GLABER,  in  Biography,  a BenediCline  monk,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  nth  century,  and  who  has  rendered  his 
name  memorable  by  a “ Chronicle  or  Hiftory  of  France,” 
written  in  the  Latin  language.  It  confifts  of  five  books,  of 
which,  the  firft  relates  to  the  events  of  the  monarchy  pre- 
vioufly  to  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  four  fubfequent  ones  to 
thofe  following  it,  as  far  down  as  the  year  1046.  This 
work  is  dcfe&ive  as  a compoiition,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
full  of  fabulous  (lories,  yet  it  contains  much  valuable  inform- 
ation relative  to  thofe  remote  ages.  He  was  author 
of  a life  of  William,  abbot  of  St.  Benignus  at  Dijon. 
Moreri. 

GLABRARIA,  in  Botany,  fo  denominated  by  Lin- 
nreus,  on  account  of  the  fmooth,  ffiining,  filky  appearance  of 
its  wood.  Linn.  Mant.  156.  Schreb.  515.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  1433.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Juff.  433.  La- 
mark,  illuilr.  t.  640.  Ciafs  and  order,  Monadelphia  Polyqn- 
dria.  Nat.  Ord.  “ uncertain  ; perhaps  akin  to  Sty  rax." 
Juff.  Rather  Malvacete,  near  Durio. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular 
half  as  long  as  the  corolla,  cut  half  way  down  into  five  equal. 
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obtufe,  broadifti  teeth.  Cor.  Petais  five,  lanceolate,  obtufe, 
equal.  Nedtary  furrounding  the  germen,  and  confiding  of 
five  awl-lhaped,  eredt,  coloured  bodies,  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  thirty,  capillary,  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  united  by  their  bafe  into  five  parcels  of  fix  fila- 
ments each,  ranged  alternately  with  the  nectaries  ; anthers 
kidney-fhaped.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  globular, 
four-lobed  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  as  long  as  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  fimple.  Peric.  according  to  Rumphius,  a mucilagi- 
nous drupa,  of  one  cell,  containing  a hard  oval  nut. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Nec- 
tary of  five  bridles,  alternate  with  the  parcels  of  damens. 
Style  one.  Stamens  thirty,  in  five  parcels.  Drupa. 

I.  G.  terfa.  Linn.  Mant.  276.  (Lignum  lasve  minus; 
Rumph.  Amb.  v.  3.  71.  t.  44  ) Native  of  the  lofty  and 
clofe  woods  of-Amboyna.  R'umphius  defcribes  and  figures 
two  kinds  of  his  Lignum  lave,  very  fimilar  to  each  other,  nor 
•does  it  appear  on  what  authority  Linnaeus  adopted  one  as 
a fynonym  in  preference  to  the  other.  The  fpecimens  in 
his  herbarium  have  fiender  leafy  branches,  with  a fmootli 
greyilh  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  on  Ihort  thick  dalks,  ovato- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  three  or  four  inches  long,  veiny  ; 
fmooth  and  diining  above  ; pale  grey  beneath,  as  if  hoary, 
but  they  are  rather  clothed  with  a filvery  fcaly  dcin,  mi- 
nutely dotted  all  over,  which  foon  leaves  the  rib  and  veins. 
Stipnlas  none.  Flowcr-Jlalks  axillary  and  terminal,  branched 
irregularly,  the  partial  ones  fomewhat  umbellate,  all  clothed, 
as  well  as  the  calyx,  with  minute  umbilicated  rudy  fcales, 
exactly  like  thofe  on  the  leaves  and  dalks  of  the  Durio,;  fee 
that  article.  The  jlo-juers  are  fmall.  Fruit,  according  to 
Rumphius,  an  aromatic  black  drupa,  the  fize  of  a pea,  hand- 
ing on  the  permanent  calyx. 

If  the  Durio  belongs  to  Malvacea,  we  are  perfuaded  this 
genus  mud  likewife  be  placed  in  that  order,  but  otherwife  we 
thould  have  had  no  fuch  idea,  nor  does  the  fruit  confirm  it. 
The  light  fibrous  filky  nature  of  the  wood,  which  while  wet  is 
clofe,  but  has  large  fiffures  when  expofed  to  the  fun,  favours 
our  fuppofition. 

GLACIALIS,  Icy,  of  glacies,  ice,  fomething  relating 
to  ice  ; and  particularly  a place  that  abounds  in  ice. 

Thus  we  lay,  the  Mare  Glaciate,  or  Congelatum,  that  is, 
the  Icy  or  Frozen  fea  ; called  alfo  the  Chronian  or  Sarma- 
tian  fea. 

GLACIERS,  a denomination  applied  to  large  Iheets 
or  fields  of  ice  among  the  Alps,  and  which  are  numerous  in 
Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Of  thefe  there  are  five,  that  dretch 
towards  the  plain  of  Chamouny,  and  unite  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc  ; they  are  called  Tacona,  Bolfons,  Montanvert, 
Argentiere,  and  Tour.  The  origin  of  thefe  glaciers,  ex- 
tending into  fields  of  corn  and  paiture,  and  lying,  without 
being  melted,  in  a fituation  where  the  heat  of  the  fun  is 
powerful  enough  to  bring  vegetation  to  maturity,  is  a very 
curious  fubjedt  of  invedigation.  Mr.  Coxe  has  given  us 
an  abftradt  of  the  theory  of  Gruner,  with  regard  to  their 
formation,  and  other  particulars  refpedting  them,  confirmed 
and  amended  by  that  able  naturalill  Saulfure  ; which  ap- 
pears, upon  the  whole,  to  be  the  mod  fimple  and  natural. 
If  a per fon,  fays  this  intereding  traveller,  could  be  con- 
veyed to  fuch  an  elevation  as  to  embrace,  at  one  view,  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Dauphine,  he  would 
behold  a-  vad  chaos  of  mountains,  interfered  by  numerous 
vallies,  and  compofed  of  many  parallel  chains,  the  highed 
occupying  the  centre,  and  the  others  gradually  diminidiing 
in  proportion  to  their  didance.  The  mod  elevated,  or 
central  chain,  would  appear  bridled  with  pointed  rocks, 
and  covered,  even  in  fummer,  with  ice  and  fnow,  in  all  parts 
that  are  not  perpendicular.  On  each  fide  of  this  chain  he 
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would  dif cover  deep  vallies  clothed  with  verdure,  peopled  with 
innumerable  villages,  and  watered  by  many  rivers.  In 
confidering  thefe  objedts  with  greater  attention,  h would 
remark,  that  the  central  chain  is  compofed  of  elevated  peaks 
and  diverging  ridges,  whcrfe  fummits  are  overfpread  with 
fnow  ; that  the  declivities  of  the  peaks  and  ridges,  ex- 
cepting thofe  parts  that  are  extremely  lleep,  are  covered  with 
fnow  and  ice,  and  that  the  intermediate  depths  and  fpaces 
between  are  filled  with  immenfe  fields  of  ice,  terminating  in 
thofe  cultivated  vallies  which  border  the  great  chain.  In 
purfuing  this  general  furvey,  and  moreover  obferving  that 
the  branches  molt  contiguous  to  the  central  chain  would 
prefent  the  lame  phenomena,  only  in  a lelfer  degree  ; the 
glaciers  would  be  obvioufly  divided  into  two  forts  ; the  firlt 
occupying  the  deep  vallies  fituated  in  the  bofom  of  the 
Alps,  and  termed  by  the  natives  “ Vallees  de  Glace,”  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  Mr.  Coxe  by  the  name  of  “ Lower  Glaciers 
the  fecond,  which  clothe  fummits  and  fidesof  the  mountains, 
are  denominated  “ Upper  Glaciers.”  The  farmer  are 
much  the  molt  confiderable  in  extent  and  depth.  Some 
Itretch  feveral  leagues  ; that  of  Des  Bois  in  particular  is 
more  than  15  miles  long,  and  above  three  in  its  greateft 
breadth.  Thefe  lower  glaciers  do  not  communicate  with 
one  another,  and  few  of  them  are  parallel  to  the  central 
chain.  They  moltly  Itretch  in  a tranfverfe  direction,  being 
bordered  at  the  higher  extremity  by  inacceflible  rocks,  and 
on  the  other  extending  into  the  cultivated  vallies.  Saulfure 
found  the  general  depth  of  the  ice  in  the  glacier  des  Bois 
from  80  to  100  feet  ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  its 
thicknefs  in  fome  places  exceeds  even  6co  feet.  Thefe 
immenfe  fields  of  ice  ufually  relt  on  an  inclined  plane  ; being 
pulhed  forwards  by  the  prelfure  of  their  own  weight,  and 
weakly  fupported  by  the  rugged  rocks  beneath,  they  are  inter- 
fered by  large  tranfverfe  chafms,  and  prefent  the  appear- 
ance of  walls,  pyramids,  and  other  fantallic  Rapes,  obferved 
at  all  heights  and  in  all  fituations,  wherever  the  declivity 
exceeds  30  or  40  degrees.  But  in  thofe  parts,  where  the 
plane  on  which  they  rell  is  nearly  horizontal,  or  gently  in- 
clined, the  furface  of  the  ice  is  nearly  uniform  ; the  chafms 
are  few  and  narrow,  and  they  are  croffed  without  much 
difficulty.  The  furface  of  the  ice  is  lefs  flippery  than 
that  of  ponds  or  rivers ; it  is  rough  and  granulated,  and 
only  dangerous  to  thofe  who  pafs  it  in  fteep  defeents.  It  is 
not  tranfparent,  is  very  porous,  and  full  of  fmall  bubbles, 
and  is  of  courfe  lefs  compact  than  common  ice.  Its  perfedt 
refemblance  to  the  congelation  of  fnow  impregnated  with 
water,  in  opacity,  roughnefs,  and  the  number  as  well  as 
fmallnefs  of  the  air-bubbles,  led  Saulfure  to  conceive  the 
following  fimple  and  natural  theory  concerning  the  formation 
of  the  glaciers.  An  immenfe  quantity  of  fnow  continually 
accumulates  in  the  elevated  vallies  enclofed  within  the  Alps, 
as  well  from  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds  during 
nine  months  in  the  year,  as  from  the  malfes  inceflantly  roll- 
ing from  the  ffeep  fides  of  the  circumjacent  mountains. 
Part  of  this  fnow,  not  diflolved  during  fumrner,  impreg- 
nated with  rain  and  fnow-water,  is  frozen  during  winter,  and 
forms  that  opaque  and  porous  ice  of  which  the  Lower 
Glaciers”  are  compofed.  The  “ Upper  Glaciers”  may  be 
fubdivided  into  thofe  which  cover  the  fummits,  and  thofe 
which  extend  along  the  fides  of  the  Alps.  The  former 
owe  their  origin  to  the  fnow  that  falls  at  all  feafons  of  the 
year,  and  which  remains  nearly  in  its  primitive  ffate,  being 
congealed  into  a hard  fubftance,  and  not  converted  into  ice. 
The  fubftance  which  clothes  the  fides  of  the  Alps  is  neither 
pure  fnow,  like  that  of  the  fummits,  nor  ice  which  forms 
the  Lower  Glaciers,  but  an  affemblage  of  both.  It  con- 
tains lefs  fnow  than  the  fummits,  becaufe  the  fummer  heat 
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has  more  power  to  diffolve  it,  and  becauTe  the  liquefied 
foow  defcending  from  above,  the  mafs  abforbs  a larger 
quantity  of  water.  It  contains  more  fnow  than  the  Lower 
Glaciers,  becaufe  the  diffolution  of  the  fnow  is  compara- 
tively lefs.  Hence  the  ice  is  even  more  porous,  opaque,  lefs 
comp  aft  than  that  of  the  Lower  Glaciers,  and  of  fo  doubt- 
ful a texture,  as  renders  it,  in  many  parts,  difficult  to 
decide,  whether  it  may  be  called  ice  or  frozen  fnow.  In  a 
word,  there  is  a regular  gradation  from  the  fnow  on  the 
fummits  to  the  ice  "of  the  Lower  Glaciers,  formed  by  the 
intermediate  mixture,  which  becomes  more  corspaft  and  lefs 
porous  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  Lower  Glaciers, 
until  it  unites  and  affimilates  with  them.  And  it  is  evident, 
that  the  greater  or  leffer  degree  of  denfity  is  derived  from 
the  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  water,  with  which  the  mafs 
is  impregnated. 

It  has  been  a contefted  point  among  naturalifts,  whether 
the  glaciers  are  in  a date  of  increafe  or  diminution.  The 
following  obfervations  may  be  alleged  in  proof  of  the  latter 
alternative.  In  1785,  the  inferior  glacier  of  Grindelwald 
was  diminiihed  at  leait  400  yards  fince  the  year  1776  ; in  the 
valley  of  Chamouny,  the  glaciers  called  “ les  murailles  de 
glace,”  from  their  refemblance  to  walls,  and  which  rife  in 
very  thick,  folid,  parallel  ranges  to  a height  of  150,  or,  as 
tome  fay,  400  feet  above  their  real  bafe,  and  forming  the 
border  of  the  glacier  of  Boffon,  no  longer  exiffed,  and 
young  trees  had  (hot  up  in  the  parts  which  were  then  cover- 
ed by  the  glaciers  of  Montanvert.  The  advocates  for  the 
increafe  of  the  glaciers,  notwithffanding  thefe  fafts,  applica- 
ble, as  they  fay,  to  the  lower  regions,  affert,  both  from  theo- 
ry and  obfervation,  that  more  fnow  falls,  and  more  ice  is  an- 
nually formed  in  the  Alps  than  can  be  annually  diffolved. 
From  theory  they  argue,  that  the  cold  occafioned  by  the  mafs 
of  ice  already  formed  ought  to  augment  it  ffill  further  : and 
from  experience  they  deduce,  that  within  the  remembrance 
of  the  prefent  generation,  many  mountains  have  been  cover- 
ed, many  paftures  and  habitations  invaded,  and  many  paf- 
fages  irrecoverably  obftrufted  by  the  ice.  In  reply  to  the 
argument  from  theory  it  is  maintained,  that  the  caufes  which 
lead  to  the  diminution  of  the  ice  are  no  lefs  powerful  than  the 
augmentation  of  the  cold,  which  is  fuppofed  to  occaffon  its 
indefinite  increafe.  Thefe  caufes  are  principally  rain  and 
fleet  in  the  lefs  elevated  regions,  evaporation,  defcent  of  the 
fnow  and  ice,  both  precipitous  and  gradual,  heat  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  which  is  al- 
ways above  the  freezing  point,  as  is  evident  from  the  heat  of 
the  fprings  which  iffue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  With 
regard  to  the  argument  derived  from  experience,  it  is  thought 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  while  the  fafts  that  prove  the  pro- 
grefsof  the  ice  are  admitted,  it  by  no  means  feems  to  fol- 
low, that  its  ma>r3  is  perpetually  increafmg.  For  the  advo- 
cates of  this  opinion,  while  they  fcrupuloufly  enumerate  the 
places  which  have  been  invaded  by  the  ice,  do  not  take  no- 
tice of  thofe  parts,  no  lefs  numerous,  from  which  the  ice 
has  receded.  Upon  the  whole  we  have  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  if  the  collefticn  of  ice  and  fnow  gains  in  fome  places,  it 
is  diminiihed  in  others,  and  that,  upon  an  average,  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  is  nearly  the  fame.  Coxe’s  Travels  in 
Switzerland,  vol.  ii. 

GLACIES  Mari/e.  See  Speculabis  Lapis. 

GLACIS,  in  Building,  an  eafy  infenfible  dope  or  decli- 
vity. The  defcent  or  inclination  of  the  glacis  is  lefs  fteep 
than  that  ojf  the  talut.  In  gardening  a defcent  fometimes 
begins  in  talut,  and  ends  in  glacis. 

T'  giacis  of  the  corniche  is  an  eafy  imperceptible  dope  in 
the  cymatium  of  the  corniche,  to  promote  the  defcent  and 
draining  off  of  the  rain-water. 


Glaci.«,  in  Fortification,  is  particularly  ufed  for  that  of 
the  counterfcarp,  being  a doping  bank,  which  reaches  from 
the  parapet  of  the  counterfcarp,  or  covert-way,  to 
the  level  fide  of  the  field,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty 
fathom. 

The  conffruftion  of  the  covert-way  and  glacis  is  more  dif- 
tinftly  illuftrated  in  Plate  V.  Fortification,  fig.  6.  When 
the  body  of  the  place,  and  all  the  neceffary  out -works  are 
conftrufted,  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  outermoff  coun- 
terfearps  of  the  ditches,  at  fix  toifes  diftant  from  it  ; and 
the  fpace  mn  m »,  included  between  that  line  and  the  coun- 
terfcarp, will  be  the  covert-way  required.  If  lines  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  lines  which  terminate  the  covert -way, 
and  the  places  of  arms  m,  m,  See.  at  twenty  toifes  diftant 
from  them,  the  fpace  x x x between  thefe  lines  will  be  the 
glacis.  A,  in  this  figure,  reprefents  the  arrow  ; B,  the 
detached  redoubt;  v,  v,  the  traverfes  ; z,  z,  the  fally- 
ports.  When  the  ground  is  low,  and  water  to  be  found, 
there  is  often  a ditch  of  about  ten  or  twelve  toifes  made  round 
the  glacis  ; beyond  which  there  is  a fecond  covert-way  of  four 
toifes,  with  traverfes  and  places  of  arms,  and  a fecond  gla- 
cis from  fifteen  to  eighteen  toifes  broad.  Muller’s  Fort  p.  42. 
See  Military  CONSTRUCTION. 

GLADBACK,  or  Gladbach,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wellphalia,  and  duchy  of 
Juliers;  16  miles  N.  of  Juliers.  N.  lat.  51°  14'.  E.  long. 
63 15'. 

GLADDON,  or  Gladwin,  the  name  of  a plant,  other- 
wife  called  fpurge-wort. 

GLADE,  in  Agriculture,  Gardening,  Sec.  a villa,  or 
open  and  light  paffage  made  through  a thick  wood,  grove, 
or  the  like,  by  lopping  off  the  branches  of  trees  along  the 
way. 

Glade,  in  Zoology.  See  Glead. 

GLADENBACLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Upper  Htffe  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Gief- 
fen. 

GLADIATORS,  in  Antiquity,  perfons  who  were  re- 
tained to  light  ordinarily  in  the  arena,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people. 

The  gladiators  were  ufually  (laves,  and  condemned  crimi- 
nals, who  fought  from  necefiity  ; though,  fometimes,  free- 
men made  profeffion  of  this  praftice,  like  our  prize-fighters, 
for  a livelihood.  After  a (lave  had  ferved  on  the  arena  three 
years,  he  was  difmiffed. 

The  Romans  borrowed  this  cruel  diverfion  from  the  Afia- 
tics : fome  iuppofe  that  there  was  policy  in  this  praftice, 
the  frequent  combats  of  gladiators  tending  to  accuilom  the 
people  to  defpife  danger  and  death. 

The  origin  of  fuch  combats  feems  to  be  as  follows  : From 
the  earlieft  times  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance  with 
profane  hiftory,  it  had  been  the'euftom  to  facrifice  captives,  or 
prifioners  of  war,  to  the  manes  of  the  great  men  who  bad  died 
in  the  engagement  ; thus  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  lib.  xxiii. 
facrifices  twelve  young  Trojans  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus  j 
and  in  Virgil,  lib.  xi.  ver.  81.  vEr.eas  fends  captives  to 
Evander,  to  be  facrificed  at  the  funeral  of  his  foil. 
Pallas. 

In  courfe  of  time  they  came  alfo  to  facrifice  (laves  at  the 
fuuerals  of  all  perfons  of  condition  ; this  was  even  efteem- 
ed  aneceffary  part  of  the  ceremony  ; but,  as  it  would  have 
appeared  barbarous  to  have  ir.affacred  them  like  beafts, 
they  were  appointed  to  fight  with  each  other,  and  endeavour 
to  fave  their  own  lives  by  killing  their  adverfaries.  This 
feemed  fomewhat  lefs  inhuman,  becaufe  there  was  a pofli- 
bihty  of  ayoiding  death  by  an  exertion  of  (kill  and 
courage. 
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This  oecafioned  the  profeffion  of  gladiator  to  become  an 
art ; hence  arofe  mailers  of  arms,  and  men  learned  to  fight 
and  exercife  this  art. 

Thefe  mailers,  whom  the  Latins  called  lanlfia,  bought 
Saves  to  be  trained  up  to  this  cruel  trade,  whom  they  after- 
wards fold  to  fuch  as  had  occafion  to  prefcnt  the  people  with 
fo  horrible  a (low. 

They  were  at  fird  performed  near  the  fepulchre  of  the 
deceafed,  or  about  the  funeral  pile,  but  were  after- 
wards removed  to  the  circus  and  amphitheatres,  and  be- 
came ordinary  amufements.  See  Bustuarii. 

The  firll  fhow  of  gladiators,  called  minus  gladiatorum,  was 
exhibited  at  Rome,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  by  M, 
and  D.  Brutus,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  488  ; though  Livy  (ix.  40.)  fpeaks  of  it  in  the 
444th  year  of  Rome,  as  pradlifed  among  the  Campanians. 
On  the  exhibition  by  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  there  were  proba- 
bly only  three  pairs  of  gladiators  : in  the  year  of  Rome  537, 
the  three  fons  of  M Emilius  Lepidus  the  augur,  who  had 
been  three  times  conful,  entertained  the  people  with  the 
cruel  pleafure  of  feeing  twenty-two  gladiators  fight  in  the 
forum  ; and  the  Ihow  continued  three  days.  In  the  year 
of  Rome  547,  the  firll  Africanus  diverted  his  army  at  New 
Carthage  with  a (how  of  gladiators,  which  he  exhibited  in 
honour  of  his  father  and  uncle,  who  had  begun  the  reduction 
of  Spain.  In  the  552d  year  the  fons  of  M.  Valerius  Lse- 
vinus exhibited  25  pairs  ot  gladiators;  and  {11569,  70,  and 
in  578,  74  fought  on  the  like  occafion.  In  procefs  of  time, 
the  Romans  became  fo  fond  of  thefe  bloody  entertainments, 
that  not  only  the  heir  of  any  great  and  rich  citizen  lately 
deceafed,  but  all  the  principal  magillrates,  prefented  the 
people  with  (hows  of  this  nature,  to  procure  their  affedlion. 
The  sediles,  pretors,  confuls,  and,  above  all,  the  candidates 
for  offices,  made  their  court  to  the  people,  by  entertaining 
them  frequently  with  thefe  fights  : and  the  priefts  were  fome- 
tirnes  the  exhibitors  of  the  barbarous  Ihows  ; for  we  meet 
with  the  ludi  pontjficaks  in  Suetonius,  Augud.  cap.  44.  and 
with  the  ludi facerdotales,  in  Pliny,  Epilt.  lib.  vii.  As  for 
the  empet'ors,  it  was  fo  much  their  filtered  to  ingratiate 
themfelves  with  the  populace,  that  they  obliged  them  with 
combats  of  gladiators  almoll  upon  all  occafions,  and  as  thefe 
increafed,  the  number  of  combatants  increafed  likewife. 
Accordingly,  Julius  Csefar,  in  his  sedilelhip,  diverted  the 
people  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  couple.  Gordian, 
before  he  was  emperor,  gave  thefe  (hows  twelve  times  in  a 
year.  In  fome  of  thefe  there  were  500  pairs  of  gladiators, 
and  never  lefs  than  50. 

Germanicus  and  Claudius,  both  fons  of  Drufus,  gave 
combats  of  gladiators  in  honour  of  their  father.  Nero’s 
and  Domitian’s  combats  of  gladiators  are  noticed  in  the  fie  - 
quel  of  this  article.  Otho  employed  2000  gladiators  in  the 
war  againd  Vitellius  (A.D.  69),  and  Vitellius  hired  gla- 
diators to  fight  in  all  the  dreets  of  Rome  for  the  amufement 
of  the  people.  The  inhuman  fights  of  gladiators,  though 
long  authorized  by  cudom,  afforded  no  pleafure  to  Vefpa- 
fian.  Titus,  however,  exhibited  a fhow  of  gladiators,  wild 
beads,  and  reprefentatiens  of  fea-fights,  which  laded  a hun- 
dred days  ; and  Trajan  continued  a folemnity  of  this  nature 
for  a hundred  and  twenty-three  days,  during  which  time  he 
brought  out  ten  thoufaad  gladiators.  And  Adrian,  on  his 
fird  vifit  to  Rome,  after  his  promotion  to  the  empire,  gave 
combats  of  gladiators  for  fix  days  fwcceffively.  Before  this 
time,  under  the  republic,  the  number  of  gladiators  was  fo 
• rreat,  that  when  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  broke  out,  the 
ienate  Ordered  them  to  be  difperfed  into  the  garrifon  and  fe- 
'cured,  led  they  Ihould  have  joined  the  difafl'etled  party.  See 
Gladiators’  IV dr. 


Thefe  fports  were  beeome  fo  eommotr,  and  their  confe- 
quences,  in  a variety  of  refpefts,  fo  dangerous,  that  Cicero 
preferred  a law,  that  no  perfon  Ihould  exhibit  a fhow  of  gla- 
diators within  two  years  before  he  appeared  candidate  for 
any  office.  Julius  Caefar  ordered,  that  only  a certain  num- 
ber of  men  of  this  profeffion  Ihould  be  in  Rome  at  a time. 
Augudus  decreed,  that  only  two  Ihows  of  gladiators  (hould 
be  prefented  in  a year,  and  never  above  fixty  couple  of  com- 
batants in  a (how.  And  Tiberius  provided  by  an  order  of 
fenate  that  no  perfon  Ihould  have  the  privilege  of  gratifying 
the  people  with  fuch  a folemnity,  unlefs  he  was  worth  foum 
hundred  thoufand  feilerces.  They  were  alfo  confiderably 
regulated  by  Nerva. 

The  emperor  Claudius  rellrained  them  to  certain  occa- 
fions ; buthe  foon  afterwards  annulled  what  he  decreed,  and 
private  perfons  began  to  exhibit  them  at  pleafure,  as  ufual : 
and  fome  carried  the  brutal  fatisfadlion  fo  far,  as  to  have 
them  at  their  ordinary  fealls. 

And  not  (laves  only,  but  other  perfons,  would  hire  them- 
felves to  this  infamous  office. 

The  mailer  of  the  gladiators  made  them  all  fird  fwear, 
that  they  would  fight  to  death ; and  if  they  failed,  they 
were  put  to  death,  either  by  fire,  or  fwords,  clubs,  whips,  or 
the  like. 

It  was  a crime  for  the  wretches  to  complain  when  they 
were  wounded,  or  allc  for  death,  or  feek  to  avoid  it, 
when  overcome  ; but  it  was  ufual  for  the  emperor,  or 
the  people,  to  grant  them  life,  when  they  gave  no  figns 
of  fear,  but  waited  the  fatal  llroke  with  courage  and 
intrepidity  : Augudus  even  decreed,  that  it  ihould  al- 
ways be  granted  them.  But  fear  and  want  of  fpirit  were 
very  rare  on  occafions  of  this  kind  ; infomuch,  that  Cicero 
more  than  once  propofes  the  principle  of  honour  which  ac- 
tuated the  gladiators  as  an  admirable  model  of  courage  and 
condancy  ; by  which  he  intended  to  animate  himfelf  and 
others,  to  fuffer  every  thing  for  the  prefervation  of  li. 
berty  and  the  defence  ©f  the  commonwealth.  (Tufc.  ii.  4.1. 
Philip,  ii.  35.) 

From  Haves  and  freedmen,  the  inhuman  (port  at  length 
fpread  to  people  of  rank  and  condition  ; fo  that  Augudus 
was  obliged  to  iffue  a public  edicl,  that  none  of  the  fe- 
riatorian  order  Ihould  beeome  gladiators ; and  foon  after 
he  laid  the  fame  redraint  on  the  knights;  nevertheleis, 
Nero  is  related  to  have  brought  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred fenators,  and  fix  hundred  Roman  knights  upon  the 
arena;  though  Lipfius  takes  both  thofe  numbers  to  be 
falfified,  and,  not  wiihout  feafon,  reduces  them  to  forty 
fenators,  and  fixty  knights.  Not  only  fenators*  but  even 
women  of  quality,  fought  in  public  in  fome  of  Nero’s  com- 
bats of  gladiators.  On  occafion  of  the  triumph  of  Probus, 
A.D.  281,  about  fourfeore  gladiators,  together  with  near 
600  others,  exhibited  the  mod  defperate  courage,  for  the 
inhuman  fports  of  the  amphitheatre.  Difdaining  to  Ihcd 
their  blood  for  the  amufement  of  the  populace,  they  killed 
their  keepers,  broke  from  the  place  of  their  confinement, 
and  filled  the  dreets  of  Rome  with  blood  and  confuiion. 
After  an  obdinate  reiidance,  they  were  overpowered  and 
cut  in  pieces  by  tire  regular  forces ; but  they  obtained  at 
lead  an  honourable  death,  and  the  fatisfa&ion  of  a juft 
revenge  (Zoiimus,  1.  i.  p.  66.)  : yet  Domitian,  that  other 
monller  of  cruelty,  refined  upon  Nero,  exhibiting  combats 
of  women  in  the  night-time. 

Before  Rome  was  become  the  capital  of  the  known 
world,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  in  imitation 
of  the  R.omans,  had  introduced  the  combats  of  gladiators 
in  his  dominions.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
Athenians,  who  were  naturally  beneficent  and  humane, 
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never  admitted  bloody  (hows  into  their  city:  and  when  it 
was  propofed  to  eftablilh  combats  of  gladiators  there,  m 
order  not  to  cive  place  in  that  refpeft  to  the  Corinthians, 
« Firft  throw'down,”  exclaimed  an  Athenian  in  the  midit  of 
the  affembly,  whofe  name  was  Demonax,  a famous  philo- 
-fopher,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
« the  altar  which  our  forefathers  above  a thoufand  years  ago 

erecfted  to  Mercy.”  . , . , _ _ c t,  . 

Some  Pagan  emperors,  lamenting  the  fad  eriects  or  this 
favage  cuftom,  endeavoured,  as  we  have  already  feen,  to 
moderate  it.  With  this  view  Marcus  Aurelius  retrenched  the 
enormous  expences  employed  in  thefe  combats,  and  would 
not  fuffer  the  gladiators  to  fight  with  each  othei , except 
with  very  blunt  ftvords,  like  foils  ; fo  that  they  might  (hew 
their  addrefs,  without  any  danger  of  being  killed.  But  the 
honour  of  fupprciTing  thefe  combats  was  referved  for  Chrif- 
tianity  ; and  it  coft  many  efforts  and  much  time  to  effeft 
this  purpofe : fo  rooted  was  the  evil,  and  fo  much  had  it 
eftablifhed  itfelf  by  the  long  prefeription  of  many  ages,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  that  thefe  combats  were  accept- 
able to  the  gods,  to  whom,  for  that  reafon,  they  offeied 
the  blood  of  gladiators  lately  Hied,  by  way  of  facrifice,  as 
feveral  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  obferve. 

Conftantine  the  Great  is  faul  to  have  firft  prohibited  the 
combats  of  gladiators  in  the  Eaft  ; at  leaft,  he  forbad  thofe 
who  were  condemned  to  death  for  their  crimes  to  be  em- 
ployed ; there  being  an  order  {fill  extant  to  the  pnefedfus 
prsetorii,  rather  to  fend  them  to  work  in  the  mines  in  lieu 
thereof;  it  is  dated  at  Berytus,  in  Phamicia,  the  iff  of 
Oftober,  325. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  edift,  which  condemned  the 
art  and  amufement  of  lhedding  human  blood,  the  benevolent 
law  expreffed  the  wiihes  of  the  prince,  without  reforming  an 
invete;  ate  abufe,  which  degraded  a civilized  nation  below 
the  condition  of  favage  cannibals.  Several  hundred,  perhaps 
feveral  thoufand,  victims  were  annually  flaughtered  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire  ; and  the  month  of  December, 
more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  gladiators,  ftill 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  human  people  a grateful 
fpedtacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidft  the  general  joy  of 
the  vidtory  at  Pollentia,  gained  by  the  emperor  Honorius, 
Prudentius,  a Chriftian  poet,  exhorted  the  emperor  to  extir- 
pate, by  his  authority,  the  horrid  cuftom  which  had  fo  long 
refifted the  voiceof  humanity  and  religion.  The  pathetic  repre- 
fentations  of  Prudentius  were  lefs  effedtual  than  the  generous 
boldnefs  of  Telemachus,  an  Afiatic  monk,  whofe  death  was 
more  ufeful  to  mankind  than  his  life.  The  Romans  were  pro- 
voked by  the  interruption  of  their  pleafures  ; and  the  rafli 
monk,  who  had  defeended  into  the  arena,  to  feparate  the 
gladiators,  was  overwhelmed  under  a fliower  of  ftones.  But 
the  madnefs  of  the  people  foon  fubfided  ; they  refpefted  the 
memory  of  Telemachus,  who  had  deferved  the  honours  of 
martyrdom  ; and  they  fubmitted,  without  a murmur,  to 
the  laws  of  Honorius,  which  abolifhed  for  ever  the  inhuman 
facrifices  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  citizens,  who  adhered 
to  the  manners  of  their  anceftors,  might  perhaps  infinuate, 
that  the  lait  remains  of  a martial  fpirit  were  preferved  in 
this  fchool  of  fortitude,  which  accuftomed  the  Romans  to 
the  fight  of  blood,  and  to  the  contempt  of  death: — a vain 
and  cruel  prejudice,  fo  nobly  confuted  by  the  valour  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  of  modern  Europe. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  practice  was  not 
entirely  abolifhed  in  the  Weft  before  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Oftrogoths.  Plonorius,  on  the  occafion  firft  mentioned,  had 
prohibited  them ; but  the  prohibition  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  executed.  Theodoric,  in  the  year  500,  abolifhed  them 
finally. 


Some  time  before  the  day  of  battle,  the  perfon  who  pre* 
fented  the  people  with  the  fliows  gave  them  notice  thereof, 
by  programmas,  or  bills,  containing  the  names  of  the 
gladiators,  and  the  marks  whereby  they  were  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  ; for  each  had  his  feveral  badge,  which  was,  mofl 
commonly,  a peacock’s  feather,  as  appears,  from  the  Scho- 
liaft  of  Juvenal,  on  the  158th  verfe  of  the  third  Satire,  and 
Turnebus  Adverf.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

They  alfo  gave  notice  what  time  the  fliows  would  laft, 
and  how  many  couples  of  gladiators  there  were  ; and  it 
even  appears,  from  the  5 2d  verfe  of  the  feventh  Satire 
of  the  fecond  book  of  Horace,  that  they  fonietimes  made 
reprefentations  of  thefe  things  in  painting,  as  is  prac- 
tifed  among  us  by  thofe  who  have  any  thing  to  fhow  at 
fairs. 

The  day  being  come,  they  began  the  entertainments  by 
bringing  two  kinds  of  weapons  ; the  firft  were  ftaves,  or 
wooden  files,  called  r tides ; and  the  fecond  were  effective 
weapons,  as  fwords,  poniards,  &c. 

The  firft  were  called  cirma  Inform , or  excrcitoria ; the  fe- 
cond decretoria , as  being  given  by  decree  or  fentence  of 
the  praetor,  or  of  him  at  whofe  expence  the  fpe&acle 
was  exhibited.  They  began  to  fence  or  ficirmilh  with 
the  firft,  which  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  the  battle  ; and 
from  thefe,  when  well  warmed,  they  advanced  to  the 
fecond,  at  the  found  of  the  trumpets,  with  which  they 
fought  naked. 

Then  they  were  faid  vertere  armci ; the  terms  of  ftriking 
were  petere  and  repetere ; of  avoiding  a blow,  ex,.-  and 
when  one  of  the  combatants  received  a remarkable  wound, 
his  adverfary  or  the  people  cried  out,  halet,  or  hoc  habet . 
The  firft  part  of  the  engagement  was  called  vent\larer 
pmludere ; and  the  fecond,  d'imicare  ad  cerium,  or  verfis 
armis  pugnare : and  fome  authors  think,  with  much  proba- 
bility, that  it  is  to  thefe  two  kinds  of  combat  that  St.  Paul 
alludes,  in  the  paffage  1 Cor.ix.  26,  27.  “ T fight,  not  as 
one  that  beateth  the  air  ; but  I keep  my  body,  and  bring  it 
into  fubjeftion.” 

If  the  vanquifiied  furrendered  his  arms,  it  was  not  in 
the  vidlor’s  power  to  grant  him  life  ; it  was  the  people  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  the  prince  or  people  during  the 
time  of  the  empire,  that  were  alone  impowered  to  grant  the 
boon. 

The  reward  of  jhe  conqueror  was  a branch  of  palm-tree, 
and  a fum  of  money,  probably  collected  among  the  fpe&ators ; 
fometimes  they  gave  him  his  conge,  or  difmiffed  him,  by 
putting  one  of  the  wooden  foils  or  rudis  in  his  hand  ; and 
fometimes  they  even  gave  him  his  freedom,  putting  the  pileus 
on  his  head. 

The  fign  or  indication  whereby  the  fpeiftators  (hewed 
that  they  granted  ihe  favour,  was  premere  pollicem,  which 
M.  Dacier  takes  to  be  a clenching  of  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  between  one  another,  and  fo  holding  the  two  thumbs 
upright,  ciofe  together  : and,  when  they  would  have  the 
combat  finifhed,  and  the  vanquifiied  iQain,  they  verterunt 
pollicem,  bent  back  the  thumb  ; which  we  learn  from  Juve- 
nal, Sat.  iii.  ver.  36. 

“ Munera  nunc  edunt,  et  verfo  pollke  vulgi 
Quemlibet  occidunt  populariter.”  Juv. 

The  gladiators  challenged  or  defied  each  other,  by  (hewing 
the  little  finger  ; and,  by  extending  this,  or  fome  other, 
during  the  combat,  they  owned  themielvcs  vanquifiied,  and 
begged  mercy  from  the  people  : “ Yi&i  oftenfam  digiti  ve- 

niam  a populo  poftulabant,”  fays  the  old  Sch  liaft  on  Per- 
fius.  Vide  Plin.  lib.  xxviii.  cap  2.  Prudentius,  lib.  ii. 
contra  Symm.  ver.  1098.  Horace,  lib.  iv.  18,  ver.  66. 

1 oiitian* 
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Politian.  Mifcel.  cap.  42.  Turneb.  Adverf.  lib.  xi.  cap.  6. 
Lip.  Saturn,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 

Tiiere  were  divers  kinds  of  gladiators,  diftinguifhed  by 
their  weapons,  manner,  and  time  of  fighting,  & c.  as, 

The  andabata , of  whom  we  have  already  given  an  account 
under  Andabatac. 

The  catervarii,  who  always  fought  in  troops  or  com- 
panies, number  againft  number : or  according  to  others, 
who  fought  promifcuoufly,  without  any  certain  order. 
Lipf.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 

The  confummati,  whom  authors  mention  as  a fpecies  of 
gladiators,  the  fame  with  the  rudiarii  and  veterani ; founding 
the  opinion  on  a pafiage  in  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  But 
JLipfius  (hews,  that  they  have  miftaken  Pliny.  Saturn, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  and  Turneb.  Adverf.  lib.  xxx  cap.  36. 

The  cubicularii,  which  are  a little  precarious,  being  chiefly 
founded  on  a pafiage  in  Lampridius,  in  the  life  of  the  em- 
peror Commodus  : “ Inter  haec,  habitu  viftimarii,  vidlimas 
immolavit,  in  arena  rudibus,  inter  cubicularios  ; gladiatores 
pugnavit  lucentibus  aliquando  inucronibus.” 

Turnebus  reads  rudiarios  inftead  of  cubicularios  : and  un- 
derftands  it  of  thofe  who  had  been  difmified,  and  could 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  light,  except  with  foils. 

Salmaiius  reads  gladiator ; and  refers  it  to  the  emperor, 
who  fought  not  only  on  the  arena,  and  with  foils,  or  blunted 
inftruments,  but  at  home,  with  his  fervants  and  valets  de 
chambre,  and  with  fharps. 

Lipfius  will  have  nothing  altered  in  the  text  : the  gladia- 
tores cubicularii , he  obferves,  were  thofe  who  fought  at 
private  houfes,  during  feafts,  See  Accordingly,  Dion  fays 
exprefsly,  that  Commodus  fometimes  fought  at  home,  and 
even  killed  fome  perfons  in  fuch  rencounters  ; but  that,  in 
public,  he  only  fought  with  blunted  weapons. 

The  dimachce,  who  fought  armed  with  two  poniards,  or 
fwords.;  or  with  fword  or  dagger.  Lipf.  Saturn,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  13. 

The  effedarii,  who  fought  in  cars ; called  alfo,  in  an  in- 
feription  lately  difeovered  at  Lyons,  ajjtdarii.  Saturn, 
ferm.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 

The  Jifcales,  or  Cafariani,  who  belonged  to  the  emperor’s 
company  ; and  who,  being  more  robull  asd  dexterous  than 
the  reft,  were  frequently  called  for,  and  therefore  named  alfo 
pofulatitii.  Saturn,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 

The  other  kinds  were,  the  hoplomachi,  meridiani,  myr- 
millones , ordinarii , pinnirapi , provocatores,  retiarii,  rudiarii , 
Sammies,  J editor es,  fpeBalores,  and  Tbraces : which  fee 

deferibed  under  Meridiani,  Retiarii,  Selutores, 

&c. 

Some  authors,  and  particularly  Vigenere  on  Livy,  rank 
the  obfequentes , mentioned  by  Spartian,  in  his  life  of  Marcus 
Aurelias,  among  the  number  of  gladiators  ; Lipfius  ridi- 
cules him,  Saturn.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  and  with  fome  reafon  : 
the  obfequentes  properly  were  the  troops  which  that  emperor 
raifed  among  the  gladiators ; or  whom  of  gladiators  he 
m >de  foldiers. 

Gladiators’  war,  bellum  Gladiatorum,  or  Spartacium, 
called  alio  the  fertile  war , was  a war  which  the  Romans 
fuftained  about  the  year  of  their  city  680.  Spartacus,  Cri- 
nus,  Oenomaus,  having  efcaped,  with  other  gladiators,  to 
the  number  of  feventy-tour,  out  of  the  p ace  where  they  had 
been  kept  at  Capua,  gathered  together  a body  of  (laves, 
put  themfelves  at  their  head,  rendered  themfelves  mafters  of 
all  Campania,  and  gained  feveral  vi&ories  over  the  Roman 
pnetors.  At  length  they  were  defeated,  in  the  year  682, 
at  the  extremity  of  Italy  ; having,  in  vain,  attempted  to  pafs 
over  into  Sicily. 

Tins  war  proved  very  formidable  to  the  Romans, 


Craftus  was  not  able  to  finifh  it : the  great  Pompey  was 
forced  to  be  fent  as  general. 

Gladiator,  dying,  is  a moft  valuable  monument  of  an- 
cient fculpture,  which  is  now  preferved  in  the  palace  of 
Chighi.  This  man,  when  he  had  received  the  mortal  ftroke, 
is  particularly  careful,  tit  procumbat  honejle,  that  he  might 
fall  gracefully ; he  is  feated  in  a reclining  pofture  on  the 
ground,  and  has  juft  ftrength  fufficient  to  lupport  himfelf  on 
his  right  arm  ; and  in  his  expiring  moments,  it  is  plainly  feen 
that  lie  does  not  abandon  himfelf  to  grief  and  dejection,  but 
is  folicitous  to  maintain  that  ftrmnefs  of  afpedt,  which  the 
gladiators  valued  themfelves  on  preferving  in  this  feafon  of 
diftrefs,  and  that  attitude  which  they  had  learnt  of  the  maf- 
ters of  defence.  He  fears  not  death,  nor  feems  to  betray 
any  tokens  of  fear  by  his  countenance,  nor  to  (hed  one  tear  s 
“ quis  mediocris  gladiator  ingemuit,  quis  vultum  mutavit 
unquam,  quis  non  modo  ftetit,  verum  etiam  decubuit  tur- 
piter,’’  fays  Cicero,  in  that  part  of  his  Tufculan,  where  he 
is  deferibing  the  aftoniftfing  ftrmnefs  of  thefe  perfons.  We 
fee,  in  this  inftance,  notwithstanding  his  remaining  ftrength, 
that  he  has  but  a moment  to  live,  and  we  view  him  with  at- 
tention, that  we  may  fee  him  expire  and  fall : thus  the  an- 
cients knew  how  to  animate  marble,  and  to  give  it  almoft. 
every  exprefiion  of  life. 

GLADIOLE,  in  Botany.  See  Butomus  and  Lo- 
belia. 

GLADIOLUS,  a name  in  Pliny,  from  gladius, 
a fword,  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  leaves.  Linn. 
Gen.  26  Schreb.  35.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  208.  Vahl. 
Enum.  v.  2.  77.  Thunb.  Did.  n.  7.  Ait.  H.  Kew.  ed.  2, 
v.  1.  96.  Ker  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  230.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt. 
v.  2.  Juff.  58.  Tourn.  t.  190.  Lamarck  Illuftr..  t.  32. 
Giertn.  t.  11. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Enfata,  Linn.  Prides,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spatha  inferior,  (horter  than  the  corolla,  of 
two  oblong  permanent  valves  ; the  outermoft  larger,  enfold- 
ing the  inner  one.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fuperior  ; tube  cylin- 
drical, fwelling  upwards,  curved ; limb  fomewhat  bell- 
(haped,  irregular,  in  fix  deep,  oblong,  (lightly  fpreading, 
unequal  fegments,  the  upper  and  lowermolt  either  without 
or  within  the  lateral  ones.  Stam.  Filaments  three,  inferted 
into  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  thread-ftiaped,  afeending, 
(horter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers  ovate,  incumbent.  Pfl. 
Gerrnen  inferior,  triangular ; ftyle  thread-ftiaped  ; ftigmas 
three,  fpreading,  folded,  recurved,  obtufe,  downy.  Peric. 
Capfule  ovate,  triangular,  obtufe,  thin,  of  three  cells  and 
three  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  fmooth,  (unrounded  with  a 
membranous  wing. 

Eff.  Ch.  Spatha  of  two  valves.  Corolla  tubular ; its 
limb  in  fix  deep  fegments,  irregular.  Stamens  afeending. 
Stigmas  three,  dilated.  Seeds  winged. 

Twenty-four  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defined  in  the  14th 
edition  of  Linnaeus’s  Syjlema  V egetabilium,  of  which  the  ramo= 
fus,  Sp.  PL  53,  belongs,  we  believe,  to  Ixia,  or  fome  of  its 
near  allies.  Willdenow  makes  50  fpecies,  but  Mr.  Ker 
(late  Gawler)  has,  we  think,  with  great  propriety,  eftablilhed 
the  old  genus  JVatfonia,  to  which  fome  of  them  are  removed, 
while  others  go  to  his  Tritonia  or  elfewhere,  fo  that  he 
names  but  28  fpecies  in  Sims  and  Konig’s  Annals  above 
quoted.  He  is  followed  by  Mr.  Dryander  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Hortus  Kewenfis , except  with  regard  to  his 
hirfutus,  there  called  brevijolius,  after  Willdenow  and  Jac- 
quin  ; while  a moft  diftinct  fpecies  figured  in  Curt.  Mag„ 
t.  574,  by  Mr.  Ker  as  a variety  of  hirfutus,  is  properly  re- 
tained as  being  the  true  hirfutus  itfelf.  Five  of  Mr.  Ker’s 
fpecies  are  not  found  in  Hort.  Kew. 

We  judge  itreceffary  to  give  a view  of  the  whole  genus  in 

its 
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its  reformed  ftate,  adding  the  Linnaan  G .imlricatus  to  what 
the  above-mentioned  writers  have  defined. 

1.  G.  Cunonia.  Gartn.  v.  r.  31.  (Antholyza  Cunonia ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  54.  Vahl.  Enum.  v.  2.  121.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  343.  Redout.  Lil.  t.  12.) — “ Leaves  linear-fword- 
fltaped.  Upper  fegment  of  the  corolla  very  long  ; lower 
very  imall.” — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor  does 

'it  appear  to  grow,  as  Linnaus  affects,  in  Perfia.  Remark- 
■able  for  the  vivid  fcarlct  of  its  Angular  and  beautiful  fowcrs, 
the  three  upper  fegments  of  wliofe  corolla  are  broadly  ellip- 
tical and  vaulted,  the  middlemoft  projedting  far  beyond  the 
other  two  ; while  the  three  lower  are  very  fmall,  and  grecn- 
iflt. 
n.  3. 

2. 

Coll 
569 


This  is  a hardy  grcen-houfe  plant.  See  Antholyza, 


Thunb.  Diff.  14.  Prod  8.  Jacq. 
Rar.  t.  233.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  450  and 
(G.  pnecox  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  38.)- 


G.  IValfonius. 
v.  3.  257.  Ic 


“ Leaves  linear 

fword-fhaped,  with  three  ribs  on  each  fide.  T ube  of  the  co- 
rolla cylindrical,  longer  than  the  limb.” — Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; almoft  hardy  with  us,  flowering  in 
April.  The  corolla  is  fcarlct,  fometimes  fpeckled  with 
yellow,  as  in  Curtis’s  t.  569  ; its  fegments  are  fharp-pointed 


fliaped,  the  lower  fegments  of  the  cerotla  more  lanceolate, 
the  upper  one  reflexed.  Linnaeus  once'  called  this  fpecies 
labialis,  but  his  fon  changed  it  to  alatus,  in  alluilon  to  the 
wing-like  lateral  fegments. 

6.  G.  viper  at  us.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  688.  (G.  ala- 

tus ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  259.  G.  orchidiflorus ; Andr. 
Repof.  t.  241.) — Upper  fegment  of  the  corolla  fpatulate, 
arched,  incurved  ; two  lateral  rhomboid  ; three  lower  fpa- 
tulate, pendulous,  acute.  Leaves  ftraight,  linear-fword- 
fliaped. — Native  of  the  Cape ; rare  in  our  colleftions. 
Plukenet’s  rude  figure,  t.  224.  f.  8,  is  fuppofed  to  belong 
to  this  fpecies  rather  than  to  the  laft,  for  which  it  is 
quoted  by  Linnaeus.  This  differs  from  the  two  prece- 
ding in  having  long  erect  narrow  leaves , and  Jlowers  va- 
riegated with  dull  green  and  purple,  which  are  lulcioufly 
fragrant.  The Jlem  is  tall,  and  fometimes  branched. 

7.  G. permeabilis.  De  la  Roche  Diff.  27.  t.  2.  Kerin 
Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  231. — Leaves  awl-fliaped,  quadrangular, 
ereft.  Upper  fegment  of  the  corolla  broadeft,  vaulted, 
undulated ; two  lateral  narrow-rhomboid  ; three  lower  fpa- 
tulate, acute,  recurved  at  the  points. — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  We  know  it  only  by  De  la  Roche's 


and  nearly  equal,  each  an  inch  long.  Tube  an  inch  and  half  figure  and  defeription.  He  fays  t\\z  jloivers  are  of  a very 
in  length,  its  bafe  very  narrow  and  thread-fhaped. 

3.  G.  quadrangularis.  Kerin  Curt.  Mag.  t.  567.  (G. 

abbreviate  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  166.  Antholyza  quadran- 
gularis ; Rurm.  FI.  Cap.  according  to  Mr.  Ker.) — “ Leaves 
with  four  angles  and  four  furrows.  Upper  fegment  of  the 
corolla  very  long  ; lower  very  fmall  and  fliarp.” — Imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  thofe  excellent  culti- 
vators Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  in  1799.  It  firft  flowered 
with  them  in  March  1801.  The  quadrangular  leaves  diftin- 
guifhed  this  from  moll  others,  except  the  trijlis,  n.  10,  and 


pale  violet,  diluted  with  purple  and  yellow.  The  name  al- 
ludes to  their  being  pervious  between  the  fegments,  but 
this  is  not  peculiar.  That  fuppofed  variety  of  trijlis, 
figured  by  Jacquin,  Ic.  Rar.  t.  244,  feerns  to  be  very  near 
the  prefent  fpecies. 

8.  G.  verjicolor.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1042  and  556. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  19. — Leaves  linear-fword-fhaped,  with  three 
ribs  on  each  fide.  Segments  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the 
tube,  pointed,  recurved. — Native  of  the  Cape,  from  whence 
it  was  received  by  Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  in  1794.  Its 


permeabilis , n.  7 ; the  Jlowers  more  agree  with  G.  Cunonia,  Jlowers  are  among  the  largeft  of  its  genus,  with  peculiarly 


at  leaft  in  their  large  vaulted  upper  fegment,  but  all  the  la- 
teral fegments  are  extremely  fhort,  ovate  and  acute,  the 
lowermoft  being  the  leafl;  of  all.  The  tube  is  yellow  llreaked 
with  orange  ; large  fegment  of  the  limb  purplifh  ; all  the 
reft  variegated  with  dull  green  and  brown.  According  to 
the  Linnasan  idea  of  hybrid  fpecies,  this  might  be  gueffed 
to  have  originated  from  G.  Cunonia  impregnated  by  G. 
trijlis. 

4.  G.  galeatus.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  122.  (G.  namaquen- 

fis ; Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  592.) — Upper  fegment  of  the 
corolla  vaulted  ; two  lateral  rhomboid  ; three  lower  pendu- 
lous, fpatulate,  blunt  with  a little  point.  Leaves  coriace- 
ous, obovate. — Native  of  the  Namaqua  country,  a confi- 
derable  diftance  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; eafily  pro- 
pagated by  feeds  or  offsets,  and  blowing  freely.  The  leaves 
are  very  thick,  many-ribbed,  obovate,  obtufe,  curved  or 
oblique.  Stem  low,  bent  or  zig-zag,  covered  with  hradeas 
and Jlowers.  The  latter  are  large  and  fhowy,  their  three 
narrow  drooping  lower  fegments,  each  half  green  half  fear- 
let,  ftrikingly  contrafted  with  the  large  broad  upper  ones, 
which  are  of  a rich  fcarlet,  green  white  and  purple  at  the 
bafe.  No  authority  can  induce  us  to  prefer  fuch  a fpecific 


long  undulated  recurved  fegments,  and  are  remarkable  for 
changing  colour  feveral  days  fucceffively.  In  the  morning 
it  is  of  a purplifh  brown,  but  becomes  grey  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day,  and  finally  of  a light  blue  in  the  evening.  The 
moft  wonderful,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  unique  circum- 
ftance,  is,  that  the  original  brown  hue  returns  in  the  courfe 
of  the  night,  and  this  happens  for  nine  or  ten  following 
days.  There  are  moreover  fome  varieties  of  colour  ob- 
fervable  in  different  plants,  fome  affuming  more  of  a yellow 
hue.  It  differs  effentially  from  the  following  in  having  a 
fword-fhaped,  not  a quadrangular,  leaf. 

9.  G.  trijlis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  53.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  272  and  1098.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  245  and  243.  (Lilio-gla- 
diolus  bifolius  et  biflorus,  foliis  quadrangulis  j Trew. 
Ehret.  t.  39.) — Leaves  with  four  angles  and  four  furrows. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal,  pointed.' — Frequent 
at  the  Cape,  and  not  uncommon  in  our  green-houfes,  where 
it  is  juftly  admired  for  its  rich  evening  feent,  like  a pink,  or 
a bergamot  pear,  efpecially  in  the  moft  common  or  parti- 
coloured variety,  to  which  the  firft-quoted  figures  of  Curtis 
and  jacquin  refer.  The  deeply  furrowed  quadrangular 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Snake’s-head  Iris,  tuberoja,  diftin- 


name  as  namaquenjis,  it  being  contrary  to  rule  as  the  name  of  guifh  it  dearly  from  the  laft,  for  which  Mr.  Ker,  we  prefume 


a country,  and  io  peculiarly  barbarous  in  itfelf. 
galeatus  of  Jacquin  is  Spar axis  gale ata  of  Ker. 

5.  G.  alatus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  53.  Herb.  Linn 


The  G 
Andr. 

Repof.  t 8.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  58 6. — Upper  fegment 
of  the  corolla  obovate,  recurved ; two  lateral  rhomboid  5 
three  lower  pendulous,  fpatulate,  pointed.  Leaves  rigid, 
lanceolate. — Common  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  5 


by  miftake,  quotes  Jacquin’s  t.  245.  He  likewife  cites  and 
blames  Trew’s  Ehret  as  the  yellowifh  variety,  which  is  a 
fine  plate,  though  rather  too  pink,  of  the  particoloured 
one. 

10.  G.  Lyalinas . Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  242.  Ker  in  Ann. 
of  Bot.  v.  1.  231.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  21 1. — Leaves  linear, 
eredf,  the  length  of  their  fheaths.  Segments  of  the  corol- 

Native  of 


eafily  encreafed  by  feeds  or  bulbs,  but  rarely  flowering  with  la  ovate,  acute  ; the  uppermoft  largeft,  ered  - 
us.  Bears  a confiderable  refemblance  to  the  laft  in  form  the  Cape.  Jacquin  fays  it  flowered  with  him  in  December, 
and  colours,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower  . and  very  differently  We  do  not  find  it  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis,  nor  Hortus 
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Cantabrigienfis,  nor  have  we  feen  any  fpecimen.  The  (hort, 
upright,  llraight  leaves  are  remarkable.  The  flowers  are 
fmaller  than  in  the  two  laft,  fcentlefs  ; the  bafe  of  their  feg- 
ments  femi-tranfparent,  the  extremities  yellowifh,  ftriped 
and  dotted  with  purple.  The  upper  fegment  is  by  far  the 
larged ; the  others  gradually  fmaller,  to  the  lower  one, 
which  is  lead  of  all.  Tube  funnel-fhaped,  femi-pellucid, 
very  pale  purple,  as  long  as  the  larged  fegment.  — Jacquin 
firft  called  this  fpecies flridus  : fee  Colled!.  v.  4.  170. 

11.  G.  tenellus.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  248.  Coll.  v.  3.  255, 
and  v.  4.  169.  t.  3.  f.  I.  Ker  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  231. — 
Leaves  linear,  convoluted,  fmooth.  Stem  zig-zag.  Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  elliptical,  bluntifh,  nearly  equal, 
fhorter  than  the  tube. — Native  of  the  Cape.  Jacquin,  from 
whofe  figures  alone  we  are  acquainted  with  this  plant,  fays 
it  bloomed  with  him  in  November.  The flem  is  a fpan  high, 
curved  and  zig-zag.  Flowers  one  or  two,  yellowilh,  more 
or  lefs  variegated  with  pale  purple,  fcentlefs,  about  an  inch 
and  half  long. 

12.  G.  fetifolius.  Thunb.  DifT.  18.  Linn.  Suppl.  96. 
Kerin  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  231 — “ Leaves  linear-bridle - 
fhaped.  Corolla  ringent.  Stem  branched.” — Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  “ Stem  bearing  many  fpikes  of 
flowers  ; very  rarely  Ample ; upright,  fomewhat  zig-zag, 
four  inches  high  ; branches  round  and  eredl.  Leaves  about 
three,  linear-letaceous,  the  upper  ones  gradually  (barter  ; 
the  lowermoft  as  tall  as  the  ftem.  Flowers  alternate,  white, 
ringent ; their  tube  fcarcely  longer  than  the  fpatha.” 
Thunb. 


13.  G.  gracilis.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  246.  Ker  in  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  562.  — Leaves  linear,  ribbed,  deeply  furrowed  on 
each  fide,  with  a very  flight  midrib.  Corolla  fomewhat 
bell-fhaped  ; fegments  ovate,  nearly  equal. — Native  of  the 
Cape,  eafily  cultivated  with  us,  blooming  in  March  or 
April.  Flowers  wavy,  pale  blue,  more  or  lefs  fpeckled 
with  black  and  white  on  the  two  lower  lateral  fegments  ; 
without  fcent.  Bulb  very  fmall.  Stem  varioufly  bent,  flen- 
der,  two  or  three  feet  high. 

14.  G.  recurvus.  Linn.  Mant.  28.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  578.  (G.  carinatus  ; Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  21 1.  Kerin  Ann. 
of  Bot.  v.  1.  231.  G.  pundtatus  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  247. 
G.  ringens;  Andr.  Repof.  t.  27  and  227.  Redout.  Liliac. 
t.  123.  G.  alatws;  Schneev.  Ic.  t.  12.)  — Leaves  linear,  flat; 
rib  prominent  on  each  fide.  Radical  (heath  fpeckled.  Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  nearly  equal,  ovate,  recurved. —Native 
of  the  Cape,  cultivated  and  badly  figured  by  Miller,  and 
now  frequent  in  gardens,  where  it  is  valued  for  the  fine  vio- 
let fragrance  of  its  blue  and  yellow  bloffoms,  more  than  even 
for  their  beauty  or  fize,  which  equals  that  of  moil  fpecies. 
The  leaves  have  a ftrong  rib,  prominent  on  each  fide,  and  the 
firft  (heath  from  the  root  is  curioully  fpeckled  with  brown, 
like  the  ftalks  of  Arum  Dracunculus.  Thunberg  confounded 


this  and  gracilis  with  triflis. 

15.  G.  brevifolius.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  249.  Dryand.  in 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  98.  (G-  hirfutus  ct  ; Ker  in 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  992  ; and  /9  ; t.  727.  G.  carneus  ; Andr. 
Repof.  t.  240  ) — '*  Leaf  of  the  barren  bulb  folitary,  li- 
near, (lightly  downy  ; of  the  flowering  one  fcarcely  any. 
Corolla  fomewhat  ringent.’’ — Native  of  the  Cape,  readily 
cultivated  and  encreafed  with  us.  The  flowers  are  among 
the  fmaller  fized,  all  leaning  one  way,  varioufly  tinged  with 
pale  purple  or  rofe-colour,  with  fome  yellow  ; their  three 
lower  fegments  moft  fpeckled,  and  nearly  of  equal  fize,  the 
uppermoft  one  rather  larged,  vaulted,  recur  id  at  the  fum- 
mit.  The-  leaves  are  minutely  downy,  upright,  linear  or 
(lightly  lanceolate  ; -very  (hort,  or  rather  mere  fcales,  on  the 


flowering  ftem  ; folitary  and  larger  on  the  bulb,  which  pro- 
duces no  flowers. 

16.  G.  hirfutus.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  250.  Dryand.  in 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v 1.  98.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  574.  (G.  rofeus ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  11.) — “Leaves  linear 
fword-fliaped,  downy.  Corolla  nearly  regular.” — Native 
of  the  Cape  ; introduced  into  our  green-houfes  in  1 797,  when 
it  firft  flo  wered  in  the  colledlion  of  Mr.  Orde  at  Fulham. 
The  broadilh,  downy,  red-edged  leaves  are  remarkable. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  fragrant,  rofe-coloured  ; their  fig- 
ments elliptical,  pointed,  nearly  equal.  Jacquin’s  figure  is 
indeed  a poor  one,  but  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe,  with  Mr. 
Andrews,  that  it  is  drawn  from  a dried  fpecimen,  as  the  au- 
thor fays  it  flowered  in  his  green-houfe,  nor  does  he,  like 
Pallas,  often  pradtife  this  without  acknowledgment. 

17.  G.  flexuofus.  Thunb.  Did.  9 t.  1.  f.  I.  Linn. 
Suppl.  96 — Leaves  linear,  involute.  Corolla  ringent ; feg- 
ments elliptic-lanceolate,  nearly  equal,  fhorter  than  the  tube. 
Stem  zig-zag. — Gathered  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg,  from 
whom  we  have  a wild  fpecimen.  The  flem  is  a fpan  high,  ir- 
regularly curved,  and  zig-zag.  Leaves  (heathing,  (hort,  li- 
near, acute,  fmooth,  involute  Spathas  large,  fwelling, 
(harply  pointed.  Flowers  very  pale  flefli-coloured,  with  red 
ribs  ; tube  capillary,  an  inch  and  half  long  ; fegments  of  the 
limb  narrow,  nearly  equal  in  fize,  but  ringent. 

18.  G.  mmeus.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  255  Ker  in  Curt. 

Mag.  t.  591,  (G.  cufpidatus  ^ Andr.  Repof.  t.  147. 

Redout.  Liliac.  t.  36. ) — Leaves  fword-fliaped,  many-ribbed. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  fhorter  than  the  tube  ; the  upper- 
moft broadeft,  with  an  involute  recurved  point  ; the  three 
lower  narrowed,  dependent. — Native  of  the  Cape.  A tall 
and  handfome  plant,  with  feveral  many -ribbed  leaves. 
Flowers  inodorous,  two-ranked,  large,  fleih-coloured  with 
a rofy  hue ; their  three  lower  fegments  oblong,  bluntilh, 
each  marked  with  a red  rhomboid  central  fpot ; the  three 
upper  broadeft,  efpecially  the  top  one,  with  long  recurved, 
points,  whofe  edges  are  involute.  The  tube  is  (lender, 
longer  than  the  limb,  twice  as  long  as  the  fpatha.  This 
freely  blowing  fpecies  is  a defirable  ornament  for  the  green- 
houfe  in  the  fpring. 

19.  G.  cufpidatus.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar,  t.  257.  Ker  in  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  582.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  136.  Andr.  Repof.  t.219. 
(G.  undulatus  ; Linn.  Mant.  27.) — Leaves  fword-fhaped, 
many-ribbed.  Segments  of  the  corolla  half  the  length  of 
the  tube,  nearly  equal,  pointed,  undulated,  reflexed. — ■ 
Native  of  the  Cape  ; now  become  pretty  frequent  in  gardens, 
for  the  fake  of  its  elegance  of  form  and  colour,  and  its  fra- 
grance in  an  evening.  The  very  long  narrow  fegments  of 
the  corolla,  each  of  which  has  a recurved,  channelled,  un- 
dulated point,  and  the  much  greater  length  of  the  tube,  are 
ftriking  charadlers.  The  colour  is  pale  greenifti  yellow,  or 
buff,  with  a remarkable  lanceolate  fpot,  ftained  with  purple 
and  red,  on  each  of  the  three  lower  fegments.  Anthers 
deep  blue.  The  Linnrean  name  ought  to  have  been  re- 
tained for  this  fpecies,  but  to  change  the  prefent  appella- 
tion would  now  caufe  more  trouble  than  advantage. 

20.  G.  llandus.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v,  1,64.  Ker 
in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  625.  645.  648.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  99. 
(G.  carneus;  De  la  Roche  Diff.  30.  t.  4.  Redout.  Liliacv 
t.  65.  G.  albidus  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  256.  G.  campannla- 
tus  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  188.) — Leaves  many-ribbed.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  ihorter  than  the  fpatha,  equal  to  the  limb, 
which  is  ringent,  bell-fhaped  ; its  upper  fegment  concave 
three  lower  narrowed,  (potted. — Native  of  the  Cape.  Suc- 
ceeds beft  with  us  in  the  open  ground,  but  the  bulbs  muft. 
be  taken  up  every  year.- — This  is  an  elegant  fpecies,  with 
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leaves  of  the  fword-ihaped  many-ribbed  kind  like  the  two 
laft.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour,  from  white  to  a pale  pink, 
their  three  lower  fegments  bearing  each  generally  a pair  ot 
crimfon  fpots  They  vary  alfo  in  fize,  fometimes  vyeing 
in  this  refpeCt  with  the  largeft.  They  have  no  feent. 

We  cannot  but  complain  of  thofe  authors  who  bur  ..hen 
the  public  with  figures  of  trifling  varieties  of  this  and  other 
plants,  for  which  a Angle  plate  ought  to  have  been  fufficien  ; 
nor  does  the  contrivance  of  a new  name,  though  it  may  con- 
ceal the  impofition,  by  any  means  atone  for  it. 

21.  G.  angujlus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  53-  Hort.  Cliff  t.  6. 

Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  252.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  602.  Andr. 
Repof  t.  589.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  142.  f.  2— Leaves  linear;  mid- 
rib prominent  on  each  fide.  Tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than 
either  fpatha  or  limb;  three  upper  fegments  ovate  ; three 
lower  each  marked  with  a triangular  {talked  fpot. — Native 
of  the  Cape,  from  whence  it  was  very  early  introduced  into 
the  Dutch  gardens.  It  is  readily  increafed,  but  does  not 
flower  freely,  otherwife  its  elegance  could  not  fail  to  render 
it  a general  favourite.  The  narrow  /eaves,  compared  with 
thofe  fpecies  neareif  akin  to  this,  and  elpecially  tnetb.ee 
fpade-like  marks  of  the  bloffom,  which  are  confiant,  mark 
it  fufficiently.  . 

22.  G.  undulatus.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  251.  Ker  in  Curt. 

Mag.  t.  538.  647.  Schneev.  Ic.  t.  19.  Redout.  Liliac. 
t.  121.  (G.  ftriatus;  Andr.  Repof.  t.  111.)— Leaves 

fword-fhaped,  many-ribbed.  Flowers  ereCt,  funnel-fhaped  ; 
fegments  wavy,  bluntifh ; three  lower  ones  much  the 
fmalleft.— Native  of  the  Cape  ; often  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. The  leaves  are  numerous,  broad  and  uptight.  Flow- 
ers yellowifh- white,  or  pale  blulh-coloured,  each  fegment 
always  marked  with  a deep  crimfon  central  {tripe  which  iuus 
down  into  the  tube.  The  latter  is  feldom  longer  than  the 
fpatha,  often  fliorter. — The  name  of  undulatus , which  Lin- 
naeus had  applied  to  our  cufpidatus , has  been  mifapplied  to 
this,  with  which  however  it  agrees  tolerably  well,  and  we 
have  already  given  our  reafon  for  retaining  it.  This  fpecies 
is  the  augufus  of  Thunberg,  an  appellation  whicn  feems 
corrupted  from  angujlus,  a totally  different  plant  in  every 
poffible  refpeCt,  nor  are  his  quotations  of  Breynius,  and  of 
Linn.  Mant.  lefs  erroneous.  There  is  no  end  of  correcting 
indifferent  names,  but  undulatus  ought,  as  Mr.  Ker  now 
allows,  to  have  remained  with  the  Linnaean  plant ; if  fo, 
vlttatus,  in  allufion  to  the  fomewhat  fimilar  Amaryllis  vittata, 
might  have  ferved  for  the  fpecies  before  us,  though  indeed 
it  alfo  fuits  the  following. 

23.  G.  foribuv.dus.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  254.  Kerin  Curt. 

Mag.  t.  610.  (G.  grandiflorus ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  118.) — 

Leaves  fword-fhaped,  many-ribbed.  Flowers  ereCt,  funnel- 
fhaped  ; fegments  nearly  equal,  flattifh,  emarginate,  the 
uppermoft  broadeft.— Native  of  the  Cape  ; introduced  into 
England  by  Lee  and  Kennedy  in  l'jSS.- Fu/b  large. 
Leaves  broad,  with  a thick  edge,  and  often  falcate.  Flow- 
ers numerous,  generally  larger  than  in  moll  other  fpecies, 
very  pale  pink,  blue,  or  white,  with  a dark  central  ftripe 
to  each  fegment.  The  fummits  of  the  fegments  are  emar- 
ginate, with  a little  point,  and  they  are  fcarcely  at  all 
undulated. 

24.  G.  Milleri.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  632.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  101.  (Antholyza,  &c;  Mill.  Ic.  t.  40.)  — 
I.eaves  with  many  prominent  ribs.  Flowers  inclining  one 
way,  bell-fliaped,  nearly  regular;  upper  fegment  rather 
narrower  than  the  next ; tube  flefhy,  {lender. — Native  of  the 
Cape,  but  rare  in  gardens.  Miller  raifed  it  from  feed  in 
*757>,  and  figured  it  as  an  Antbolyna.  It  is  of  the  fame 
tribe  as  the  two  laft,  but  differs  in  having  a moie  inclined 
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and  more  equal  corolla,  at  firfl  white  then  yellowifh,  with  a 
darker  purphfh  central  ftripe  on  the  three  lower  than  on  the 
three  upper  fegments.  The  tube,  according  to  Mr.  Ker’s 
ren.a'k,  though  externally  flender  and  exactly  cylindrical, 
is  peculiarly  flefhy,  refembling  a flower-ftalk,  The  outer 
fpatha  is  inflated  and  convolute,  oftener  longer  than  the 
tube. 

25.  G.  cardinal’s , Curt.  Mag.  t.  135.  Schneev.  Ic. 
t.  27.  Redout.  Liliac.  t.  112. — Leaves  many-ribbed. 
Stem  branched.  Flowers  ereCt,  in  one  row,  funnel-fhaped  ; 
fegments  elliptical  ; three  lowermolt  fmalleft,  each  with  a 
lanceolate  white  fpot. — Native  of  the  Cape,  from  whence  it 
was  brought  to  Holland,  and  from  the  latter  country  to 
England  by  Mr.  Graeffer  ; before  1789,  unlefs  we  are 
greatly  m.iftaken.  It  will  bear  an  open  border  in  a warm 
iituation,  but  the  bulbs  mu  ft  be  taken  up  yearly  to  make  it 
flower  in  its  natural  magnificence.  The  rich  fcarlet  of  its 
bloffoms,  and  their  three  white  fpots,  diftinguifh  this  fine 
fpecies.  Its  green  has  a glaucous  caff,  and  the  Jlcm  is  pro- 
perly branched,  two  or  three  feet  high. 

The  name  alludes  to  the  fcarlet  colour,  like  that  worn  by 
the  cardinals  at  Rome,  as  ufed  by  Linnaeus  in  Lob  lia  and 
Lox'ia.  The  pious  Scopoli  thought  the  application  profane, 
and  changed  it  in  the  latter  inifance  to  rubra.  See  his 
v\nnus  primus,  139. 

26.  G.  hyzantinus.  Mill.  Diet.  ed.  8.  n.  3.  Ic.  t.  142. 
f.  1 . Ker  m Curt.  Mag.  t.  874.  Dryandr.  in  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  102.  Park.  Parad.  191.  f.  3. — Leaves 
many-ribbed.  Spike  two-ranked.  Flowers  liori2ontal ; 
upper  fegment  covered  laterally  by  the  next ; three  lower- 
moft  equal,  each  with  a linear-lanceolate  ftripe. — Sup- 
pofed  to  be  a native  of  Turkey,  it  having  been  for  near 
two  centuries  a hardy  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  under 
the  name  of  the  Byzantine  corn-flag,  though  generally  con- 
founded, as  G.  communis  of  Linnceus,  with  the  two  following. 
We  readily  fubnnt  to  Mr.  Ker’s  corrections  of  this  error, 
in  which  we  have,  in  common  with  moll  botanifts,  been 
involved,  but  which  is  now  alfo  corrected  in  the  new  edition 
of  Hort.  Kew. — All  the  three  have  broad,  upright,  acute, 
many-ribbed  leaves , and  handfome  crimfon flowers,  projecting 
horizontally,  in  a long  upright,  unbranched  fpike,  with 
lanceolate  concave  braCteas.  The  three  fegments  of  the 
lower  lip  are  each  marked  with  a central  white  or  yellowifh 
ftripe,  bordered  with  deep  red,  and  more  or  lefs  dilated  in 
the  middle.  The  flowers  of  the  prefent  fpecies  are  larger 
than  in  either  of  the  other  two,  their  three  lower  feg- 
ments very  nearly  equal  in  fize  and  fhape  ; the  uppermoft 
is  embraced  and  covered  at  its  hides  by  the  lapping  over  of 
the  two  lateral  fegments,  fo  that  the  flower  is  clofed,  not 
pervious,  at  that  part.  It  bloffoms  in  June,  rather  before 
the  communis,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Ker,  never  bears  feeds 
in  England,  nor  does  it  increafe  by  root  fo  rapidly  as  the 
other  two. 

27.  G.  conmunis.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  52.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  86. 
Riv.  Monop.  Irr.  t.  no.  (G.  narbonenfis  ; Ger.  em.  104. 
Park.  Parad.  191.  f.  1.) — Leaves  many-ribbed.  Spike  one- 
ranked.  Flowers  horizontal ; upper  fegment  covered  late- 
rally by  the  next ; three  lowermolt  each  with  a linear -lan- 
ceolate ftripe  ; the  central  fegment  very  large. — Native  of 
fields  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  efpecially  in  moilt  fituations, 
where  it  is  a troublefome  weed.  It  is  now  lefs  commonly 
kept  in  our  gardens  than  the  laft,  from  which  it  differs  in 
the  finaller  fize  of  its  bloffoms,  which  are  approximated  nearly 
into  one  row,  only  a little  lprcading  alternately,  and  whole 
lowermolt  or  central  lobe  is  as  broad  as  both  the  other 
two,  and  confiderably  longer.  1 his  is  vifible  even  in  dried 
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fpecimens.  We  have  this  fpecies  from  M.  Favrod’s  her- 
barium, gathered  wild  in  Switzerland,  fo  that  it  appears  to 
be  Haller’s  n.  1261,  the  fmaller  variety;  his  larger  being 
probably  the  following  fpecies.  There  is  much  difficulty 
in  determining  the  fynonyms  of  old  authors,  their  cuts  not 
being  corredt  in  thofe  parts  on  which  our  charadlers  are 
founded  ; Parkinfon’s  G.  it  aliens,  for  in  fiance,  Parad.  191. 
f.  2,  has  precifely  the  lower  lip  of  this  prefent  fpecies,  but 
not  the  inflorefcence,  whilft  his  f.  1 . does  not  ffiew  the  lip  fo 
well  as  the  pofition  of  the  flowers.  As  however  he  mentions 
but  two  white  flripes  in  his  defeription,  fo  many  only  being 
viflble,  as  the  fegments  naturally  Hand  in  our  communis , we 
have  little  doubt  of  his  fynonym.  The  communis  of  the 
Linnxan  herbarium  is  our’s,  and  dias  winged  feeds,  fo  that 
we  trull  this  name  will  remain  fixed,  as  belonging  to  the 
moll  common  and  general  fpecies,  whatever  Linnaeus  might 
comprehend  under  it  as  varieties. 

28.  G.  fegetum.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  719.  Dryandr. 

in  Ait.  Plort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  102.  (G.  communis;  Bul- 

liard.  Herb,  de  la  France,  t.  8.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
v.  1.  27.  t.  37,  38.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  32.  Tourn.  t.  190. 
G.  italicus;  Ger.  em.  104.) — Leaves  many-ribbed.  Spike 
one-ranked.  Flowers  horizontal  ; upper  fegment  diflant ; 
three  lowermolt  equal,  each  with  a linear-lanceolate  bor- 
dered llripe. — Native  of  corn-fields  1 in  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  common  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  flowering  in  the  fpring  ; hardy,  but  not  frequent 
in  gardens.  It  is  diltindlly  reprefented  in  the  Hortus  Eylte- 
tenfis,  by  the  name  of  Viciorialis  rotunda;  Ord.  Ell.  4. 
t.  10.  f.  2,  though  the  other  Gladioli  of  that  huge  book 
are  lefs  precife.  This  is  ditlinguilhable  from  the  two  lalt 
by  the  dillance  between  the  uppermolt  lobe  of  its  lloffoms 
and  the  two  next,  which  are  peculiarly  narrow ; while  the 
feeds,  according  to  Mr.  Ker,  are  round,  with  a fomewhat 
pulpy  coat,  not  flattened  and  winged  as  in  the  whole  of  the 
genus  befides,  which  is  a moll  material  fpecifio  diftindlion, 
and  even  forms  an  exception  to  one  of  the  generic  characters. 
Mr.  Ker  fufpedls  the  exillence  of  other  European  fpecies, 
Hill  confounded  as  varieties  of  thefe,  and  which  may  perhaps 
account  for  anomalies  and  incongruities  in  the  figures  of 
authors.  Whether  t.  38.  of  Flora  Graeca  may  be  one  of 
thefe,  we  mull  fubmit  to  future  enquiry.  Though  fmall, 
it  is  faid  to  be  a native  of  fertile  ground ; the  three  upper 
fegments  feem  more  approximated,  and  the  three  lower 
ones  united  by  a longer  bafe,  than  in  t.  37,  our  G .fegetum  ; 
but  this  we  learn  merely  from  the  figure,  nor  was  the  artill 
acquainted  with  the  characters  fubfequently  found  out  in 
this  tribe,  fo  as  to  give  peculiar  authority  to  what  he  has 
expreffed  in  his  drawing.  The  acquifition  of  living  fpeci- 
mens at  fome  future  time  can  alone  fettle  the  queltion. — It 
is  proper  to  mention  that.G .fpicatus  of  the  Linnaean  herba- 
rium, alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ker,  is  a Siberian  fpecimen,  with 
very  broad  lateral  fegments  to  the  corolla,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  feems  rather  to  be  communis , if  not,  as  is  poffible,  a 
fpecies  hitherto  undefined.  It  is  probably  different  from 
the  African  pl&nt  of  Van  Royen,  intended  in  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1, 
nor  has  it  the  authentic  marks  of  originality.  What  might 
chance  to  be  compared  with  it  in  the  Bankfian  herbarium, 
when  none  ofthe  parties  prefent  had  any  precife  ideas  about 
thefe  plants,  we  cannot  anfwer  for,  but  our  fpecimen  was 
then  voted  to  be  communis. 

29.  G.  imbricatus.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  52.  Lamarck.  DiCt.  v.  2. 
723. — Leaves  many-ribbed,  fpike  of  numerous,  crowded,  up- 
right flowers ; upper  fegment  rather  dillant ; three  lowermoll 
nearly  equal.— Gathered  by  Gerber  near  Luban  in  Livonia. 
His  own  fpecimen  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium  is  the  only  one 
we  have  feen,  nor  do  recent  writers  appear  to  know  any  thkig 
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of  this  fpecies,  which  appears  to  us  very  diftinCt,  akin  t« 
the  three  laffc  in  leaves  and  habit  ; but  differing  widely  in  its 
curved  afeending  fpike,  and  crowded  ereCt  flowers,  which  are 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  G.  communis,  of  a purple  or  crimfon 
colour,  pervious  at  the  bafe,  in  confequence  of  a confider- 
able  diflance  between  the  claws  of  the  upper  and  lateral  feg- 
ments, while  their  upper  parts  feem  to  fold  over  each  other  ; 
but  of  thefe  characters  we  cannot,  of  courfe,  fpeak  abfo- 
lutely,  from  the  dried  flowers  ; the  three  lowermoll  fegments 
feem  equal  and  rather  narrow.  No  white  llripe  is  difcernible 
in  their  prefent  condition.  The  leaves  rife  above  the  fpike 
of  flowers,  and  have  each  an  oblique  point,  but  this  may  not 
be  conllant. 

Whatever  fpecies  of  Gladiolus  (exclufive  of  fuch  as  are 
now  referable  to  the  genera  Sparaxis,  Anomatheca,  Tritonia, 
Watfonia,  Melafpharula  or  Bahiana  of  Mr.  Ker),  may  be 
found  here  and  there  in  authors,  we  decline  deferibing  with- 
out feeing  living  fpecimens.  • The  difcordance  between  feve- 
ral  of  the  figures,  above  quoted  for  the  fame  fpecies,  proves 
how  variable  many  of  them  are,  efpecially  from  accidental 
circumftances  in  cultivation.  The  Botanical  Magazine  is  now 
become  a faithful  and  valuable  repofitory  of  this  family,  fo 
that  however  botanills  may  differ  about  definitions,  the  me- 
mory of  the  plants  can  never  be  entirely  loll. 

Gladiolus,  in  G<zrr/r«h?y,comprifesplants  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted,  flowery,  perennial  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies  moflly 
cultivated  are  the  common  fword-lily,  or  corn-flag  (G.  com- 
munis) ; the  imbricated  flowered  gladiole  (G.  imbricatus)  ; 
the  fquare-llalked  gladiole  (G.  trillisj  ; the  narrow  leaved 
gladiole  (G.  angullus)  ; and  the  fuperb  fcarlet  gladiole  (G. 
cardinalis). 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  firft  fpecies,  as  the  Italian 
and  French  corn  flags,  with  the  blui(h,the  white,  and  the  fmall 
purple  coloured. 

Method  of  Cidture. — In  the  firff  fort  and  varieties’  the  cul- 
ture may  be  readily  effeCted  by  planting  the  off-sets  from  the 
old  roots  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  grow.  And  the  other  forts  may  be  railed  in  the 
fame  way  as  well  as  by  feeds.  Thefe  fhould  be-planted  in  a 
warm  border,  and  be  protected  in  the  winter  by  glafs  or  fome 
other  means,  when  there  is  a neceffity  for  it,  as  during  very 
fevere  weather,  &c. 

When  increafed  by  feed  it  Ihould  be  fown  towards  the  end 
of  Augull,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  placing  them  in  a 
fhady  fituation  at  firft,  but  afterwards  where  they'  may  be 
expofed  to  the  fun,'  being  protected  during  the  winter  in  a 
hot-bed  frame,  free  air  being  admitted  when  the  weather  is 
mild.  In  the  fpring  the  pots  fhould  be  removed  to  a lhady 
fituation,  with  only  the  morning  fun.  When  the  Hems  de- 
cay, the  roots  ihould  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  fand  in  a dry 
place  till  the  time  of  planting.  In 'the  fecond  year’s  planting 
they  Ihould  be  put  in  feparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with  mould 
formed  from  the  turf  or  Award. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  old  roots  they'  may  be  taken  up  every 
two  or  three  years,  to  have  the  off-sets  taken  off  from  them, 
in  order  to  their  future  increafe. 

All  the  forts  afford  a fine  effeCt  and  variety  in  the  flower 
borders  and  other  parts  among  other  plants  of  the  flowery 
kinds,  being  properly  arranged  in  mixture  with  them. 

GLADIUS,  Sword.  Jus  Gladii,  or  right  of  the  fword, 
is  ufed,  in  our  ancient  Latin  authors,  and  in  the  Norman  laws, 
for  fupreine  jurifdiCtion. 

Camden,  in  Britannia,  writes  “ Comitatus  Flint  pertinet 
ad  gladium  Ceftrise  and  Selden,  Tit.  of  Honour,  p 040. 
“ Curiam  fuam  liberam  de  omnibus  placitis,  & c.  exceptis  ad 
gladium  ejus  pertinentibus.” 

And  it  is  probably'  from.,  hence,  that  at  the  creation  of  an 
O o carl. 
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&arl,  he  is  gladio  fucc'inBas ; tp  fignify5  that  he  had  a jurif- 
didtion  Pver  the  county. 

Gladius  ptfcis,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  ufed  by  many  for 
the  fword-fifh,  called  alfo  the  xiphias,  which  fee. 

GLAD K A,  in  Geography,  a fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Caucafus,  on  the  Malva ; 36  miles  W.  of 
'Kifliar, 

GLADWIN.  See  Iris. 

Gladwin,  John,  in  Biography,  the  late  organift  of  South 
Audley  chapel,  was  the  lirll  performer  on  the  organ  at 
Vanxhall,  after  the  building  of  the  orcheftra  in  the  middle 
of  the  gardens,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a regular  band.  He 
was  a pleafing  player  in  his  day,  and  a worthy  man,  who 
lived  to  a great  age,  and  died  in  1799’ 

GLAIR  of  Eggs,  is  the  fame  as  the  white  of  eggs,  and  is 
ufed  as  a varnifh  for  preferving  paintings.  For  this  purpofe 
it  is  beat  to  an  undtuous  confiftence,  and  commonly  mixed 
with  a little  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine,  to  make  it  work  more 
freely,  and  with  a lump  of  fugar  to  give  it  body  and  prevent 
its  cracking  ; and  then  fpread  over  the  pidture  or  painting 
with  a brufh. 

GLAIZE,  Au,  in  Geography,  a S.S.W.  branch  ef  the 
Miami  of  the  lake  in  America,  which  interlocks  with  St. 
Mary’s  river.  By  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  Indians 
have  ceded  to  the  United  States  a traft  of  land,  fix  miles 
fquare,  at  the  head  of  its  navigable  waters,  and  fix  miles 
fquare  at  its  confluence  with  the  Miami,  where  port  Defiance 
now  flands. 

GLAMA,  in  Zoology.  See  Camelus. 

GLAMMISS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  in  the  county 
«f  Forfar,  Scotland,  contains  385  houfes,  and  1931  inhabit- 
ants. Here  are  two  fmall  manufactories  of  yarn,  and  coarfe 
linen  cloth.  The  earls  of  Strathmore  formerly  poffeffed,  and 
occupied  a noble  caftle  in  this  parifli.  The  remains  of  this 
baronial  fortrefs  are  ftill  very  confiderable,  and  occupy  a 
commanding  fcite  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dean.  In  this 
parifh  are  feveral  ancient  obehfks,  or  ftone  croffes  ; alfo  many 


floor  apartments  under  thefe  halls  are  ufed  as  alms-houfes  for 
the  poor  of  the  parifli.  From  ancient  furveys  and  other  ac- 
counts of  the  lordfhips  it  appears  that  before  the  reformation 
a market  was  held  in  each  of  thefe  halls  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, till  the  tolling  of  the  firft  bell,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  intended  as  a notice  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  market  to 
ceafe.  The  fecond  bell  was  a fignal  of  preparation  for 
church,  and  the  third  for  the  commencement  of  divine  fer- 
vice,  during  which  no  door,  but  the  church  door,  was  allow- 
ed to  be  feen  open. 

This  county,  extending  about  forty -eight  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  27  from  north  to  fouth,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Brecknockfhire,  on  the  E.  by  Monmouthfliire,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Remny,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Briftol  channel,  and  on  the  W.  by  Caermarthenfhire.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  fea-coaft  forms  a femi-circular  courfe  ; 
the  weftern  extremity  being  formed  into  a narrow  beak  be- 
tween the  open  channel  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  arm  running 
round  to  the  Caermarthenfhire  coaft  on  the  other.  (See 
Gower.)  An  ample  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
lordfhip  of  Glamorgan  was  obtained  by  its  conquerors,  is  to 
be  found  in  Powel’s  Hiftory  of  Wales,  written  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  or  in  Evans’s  edition  of  Wynne’s  Hiftory  of 
Wales.  The  following  abftradt  is  taken  from  Malkin’s 
work.  Jejlin  ap  Gurgant,  a petty  prince  of  odious  charac- 
ter, waged  war,  in  the  year  1088,  againft  Rees  ap  Tudor,  and 
was  affiftediy  Eneorl  ap  Collwyn.  Unable  to  make  any 
impreffion  on  his  enemy’s  dominions,  Jeftin  commiflioneA 
Eneon  to  go  to  England,  aud  to  procure  fome  more  power- 
ful ally.  His  propofltions  were  eagerly  received  by  Robert 
Fitzhawen,  and  twelve  other  Norman  adventurers,  who  came 
to  Glamorgan  on  an  expedition,  profeffedly  for  the  purpofe 
of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  Jeftin.  The  allies,  marching  againft 
Rees  ap  Tudor,  came  up  with  his  forces  on  the  borders  of 
Brecknockfhire.  In  a battle  which  enfued  at  a place  called 
Hirwin,  Rees  was  entirely  defeated  : and  in  his  flight  was- 
taken  prifoner,  and  put  to  death.  On  this  occafion,  Jeftin 


cairns.  Thefe  are  traditionally  faid  to  commemorate  the  betrayed  his  eharafteriftic  treachery,  by  violating  his  agree- 
murdered  king  Malcolm  II.  Glammifs  is  divided  into  two  ment  with  Eneon,  to  whom  he  had  promifed  his  daughter  in 
parts  refpedtively,  called  the  New,  and  the  Old  Town.  marriage,  as  a recompence  for  his  fervices.  Eneon,  juftly  of- 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  the  fouth  maritime  county  fended,  was  determined  on  revenge  ; and  therefore,  when  the 
<>f  South  Wales,  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Normans,  after  having  fulfilled  their  engagements,  and  hav- 
having  afforded  a temporary,  though  infecure,  retreat  to  an  ing  obtained  fatisfaction  for  their  fervices,  quietly  returned 
ancient  prince,  at  a very  early  period  of  Britifh  hiftory.  home,  Eneon  reprefented  the  injuries  he  had  fuftained  by 
The  ftorv  is  briefly  recapitulated  by  Spenfer,  in  his  Chroni-  the  treachery  of  Jeftin,  and  alfo  the  hatred  of  the  country 
«le  of  Britifh  kings.  (Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  c.  ic  ) Glamor- 


to  its  tyrant.  He  alfo  ftated  how  eafy  it  was  to  obtain  pof- 
feflion  of  this  feeble  country,  with  the  aid  of  the  different 
princes  at  variance  with  Jeftin.  R.  Fitzhawen,  and  his  fol- 
diers  of  fortune,  availing  themfelves  of  the  favourable  mo- 
ment, turned  their  arms  againft  their  employer,  who  was 
unprepared  for  fo  formidable  a reverfe,  and  overran  the  coun- 
try ; whilft  Jeftin  faved  himfelf  by  flight,  and  died  foon  after, 
unlamented  and  unrevenged.  Fitzhawen,  upon  a divifion  of 
the  conquered  territory,  took  for  his  own  fhare  the  caftles  of 
Cardiff  and  Ken  fig,  with  the  market  town  of  Cowbridge,. 
a great  many  petty  lordfhips,  in  every  one  of  and  the  demefne  of  Llantwit;  appropriating  to  ' ' ' 

lords  exercifed  “ jura  regalia,”  refer viog,  how-  lands  belonging  to  them,  together  with  the  -fovi 


gan  was  in  fucceeding  ages  an  independent  fovereign  princf 
pality,  diftindt,  as  thofe  who  profefs  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  hiftory  of  Wales  affert,  from  the  rule  and  go- 
vernment of  South  Wales.  The  principality,  or  fovereign 
lordfhip  of  Glamorgan,  as  thefe  perfons  fay,  contained  the 
prefent  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth,  the  fouthern 
and  eaftern  parts  of  Brecknockfhire,  and  that  part  of  Here- 
fordfhire  lying  to  the  weft  of  the  river  Wye. 

The  lordfhip  of  Glamorgan  was  fubdivided,  at  an  early 

period,  into  a great  many  petty  lordfhips,  in  every  one  of  and  the  demefne  of  Llantwit;  appropriating-  to  himfelf  the; 


which  their  „ . 0 , 

ever,  to  the  fubjedt  a right  of  appeaT  to  the  court  of  the 
«h’ef  lord,  or,  as  he  was  termed,  the  lord  paramount. 
There  are  at  leaft  50  ancient  buildings  ftill  remaining  in  the 
diftridt,  univerfally  underftood  to  be  the  halls  in  which  the 
•ourts  of  legiflation  and  of  juftice  were  held  for  the  refpec- 
tive  petty  lordfhips.  They  are  now  commonly  called 
“ Church-houfes,5'  and  belong  to  the  parifhes  in  which  they 
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the  whole  country.  The  other  parts  were  diltributed  in  va- 
rious proportions  among  his  followers.  Eneon  ap  Collwyn, 
in  particular,  poffeffed  Caerphilly,  with  Jeftin’s  daughter  in 
marriage,  the  prize  which  occaiioned  the  conteft.  (See 
Wales.  ) With  refpedV't-o  the  pidturefque  charadfer  of  this 
county,  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  unbounded  variety.  It  has 
fea,  mountains,  valleys  and  rivers  ; and  it  is  faid  to  refemble 


ftand.  They  are  at  prefent  uled  as  fchool-roems,  and  occa-  North  Wales  in  general  afpedt  more  than  any  of  the  fix  coun- 
*1  on  all  y tor  dancing  ; an  amufement  ftill  common  in  Glamor-  ties.  Its  mountains  are  not  fo  high  as  thofe  of  Breck- 
ganfhire,  though  now  beginning  to  decline.  The  ground-  ncckfhire,.  but  they  prefent,  in  a confiderable  degree,  thu 

' appearance. 
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appearance  of  Merionethfture,  by  their  extreme  abruptnefs, 
which  imparts  an  air  of  wildnefs  to  the  country,  and  of  ele- 
vation exceeding  the  reality  to  them.  They  differ,  however, 
in  one  material  refpeft,  that  they  exhibit  greater  traces  of 
cultivation  and  occupancy.  Glamorganfture  lies  under  the 
imputation  of  want  of  wood  ; but  this  is  only  true  of  its 
level  and  moil  cultivated  parts.  The  obfervation  does  not 
apply  either  to  its  eailern  or  weftern  extremities.  Thofe 
who  know  the  banks  of  the  Taff,  the  two  Ronthas,  and  the 
Cdnno,  the  wilds  of  Abudarr,  and  Yftradyvodwg,  have 
feen  fuch  woods  and  groves  as  are  rarely  to  be  found.  The 
magnificently  clothed  hills  of  Margam,  Bagland,  Briton- 
ferry,  and  the  vale  of  Neath,  unite  the  beauties  of  cultiva- 
tion with  the  unfelled  luxuriance  of  foreil  fcenery.  Gla- 
morganihire  produces  with  fufficient  liberality  oak,  afh, 
beech,  and  all  the  common  foreft-trees,  except  elm,  which 
is  obferved  not  to  be  indigenous.  On  the  north  and  north- 
eail  tides  this  county  is  very  mountainous  ; and  in  fome 
parts  prcfents  rugged  recks,  and  in  others  a foil  covered 
with  plenty  of  fine  wood,  and  concealing  rich  mines  of  coal 
and  iron.  A tra£l  of  laud  can  fcarcely  any  where  be  found 
more  inviting  to  fcientific  cultivation  than  the  vale  of  Gla- 
morgan, between  the  mountains  and  the  fea  ; and  yet  it  is 
obferVed  that  the  agriculture  of  this  county  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  In  addition  to  natural 
fruitfulnefs,  they  have  lime  every  where  at  command  for 
manure  ; and  this  facility  affords  a ftrong  temptation  to 
that  aft  of  injuilice  which  the  farmers  call  “ driving  the  land.'’ 
In  Glamorganfhire,  good  land,  fituated  near  a confiderable 
town,  lets  almofl  as  high  as  within  five  miles  of  London  ; 
but  land  among  the  northern  hills,  icarcely  reclaimed,  and 
from  its  locality  irreclaimable  to  any  very  lucrative  purpofe, 
is  of  courfe  low  in  its  rent,  and  occupied  only  by  tenants, 
natives  of  the  hills,  and  unacquainted  with  the  fuperior  ad- 
vantages and  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  in  the  vale. 
Another  circumftance  which  materially  affefts  the  value  of 
farms,  is  i ig'nt  of  mountain  ; where  that  is  attached  to  a n 
eilate,  it  compenfates  in  fome  degree  for  diftance  from  mar- 
kets or  poverty  of  foil.  Thefe  confiderations  are  applicable 
to  other  counties  as  well  as  Glamorganfhire.  But  what 
-diftinguifhe3  and  enriches  this  county  above  all  the  reft 
is  the  profufion  of  coal,  iron,  and  lime-ftone,  with  which  it 
almofl  every  where  abounds.  The  earth,  indeed,  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  taken  externally  and  intarnally,  feems  to  be 
full  of  every  thing  neceffary  to  the  ufe  and  convenience  of 
man.  Manure,  metal,  and  the  means  of  manufafturing  that 
metal,  are  all  found  on  the  fame  fpot ; fo  that  induftry  is  ex- 
erted at  the  Ieaft  poflible  expence,  and  confequently  to  the 
greateft  poflible  advantage.  The  rivers,  and  mountain  tor- 
rents,  fo  remarkable  in  this  diftrift,  afford  an  ample  fupply 
of  water  for  all  the  purpofes  of  life,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
procuring  that  artificial  and  cheap  conveyance  which  is 
among  the  moll  ingenious  improvements  of  the  prefent  age. 
With  refpeft  to  that  moll  extenfive  bed  of  lime-ftone,  of 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  Glamorganfhire  forms  only  a part, 
it  commences  with  the  eal'cern  extremity  of  the  county,  and, 
taking  a direftion  due  weft,  runs  in  a straight  line  to  Swan- 
fea  bay,  appearing  again  in  Gower,  and,  having  pafled  under 
Caermarthen  bay,  is  feento  occupy  in  great  part  the  fouth 
and  well  of  Pembrokefhire  ; it  then  takes  its  courfe  through 
St.  George’s  channel,  and  is  found  in  Ireland  in  that  exaft 
bearing  which  unqueftionably  marks  its  continuity. 

The  air  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  county  is  fliarp,  occalioned 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  fnow  on  the  hills  ; but  on 
the  S.  fide  mild  and  temperate,  occalioned  by  the  fea-breezes. 
That  in  the  vicinity  of  Margam  is  deemed  peculiarly  faJu- 
forious. 


The  antiquity  of  the  cottages  is  a ftrongly  marked  fea- 
ture in  the  appearance  of  this  county.  Many  of  them  are 
probably  as  ancient  as  the  caftles,  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. ITheir  architefture  is  particularly  deferving  of 
notice,  T.  he  pointed  door-ways,  and  pointed  windows, 
fufficiently  evince  their  date  ; and  though  ^Velch  towns  are 
univeifally  cenfured  by  ftrangers,  for  the  inelegance  and  in- 
convenience of  their  honfes,  the  direft  reverfe  is  the  faft  with 
refpeft  to  the  habitations  of  the  peafantry.  There  is  one 
circumftance,  befides  their  general  ftrufture,  that  of  many 
of  wnich  is  the  ancient  Gothic,  which  adds  to  the  refpeft- 
able  appearance  of  the  cottages,  and  that  is,  the  univerfal 
praftice  of  lime-whitening  them.  This  has  been  the  cuftom 
of  the  county  from  very  remote  ages,  and  is  extended  even 
to  the  barns  and  ftables,  to  the  walls  of  yards  and  gardens. 
It  is  noticed  and  praifed  in  the  moll  ancient  Welch  poems, 
and  certainly  evinces  a very  early  fenfibility  to  the  arts  and 
decencies  of  hie.  The  price  of  provifions  in  this  county  has 
of  late  very  much  increafed,  and  is  comparatively  very  high, 
on  account  of  the  increafed  demands  of  the  manufafturinc 
diftrifts,  which  are  numerous.  The  price  of  labour  is 
equally  enhanced  from  the  fame  caufe.  The  increafe  of 
population,  owing  to  the  influx  of  commerce,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  eftablilhments  at  Swanfea,  Merthyr-Tydvil, 
Neath,  Aberavon,  Melin  Gruffydd,  near  Cardiff,  where  are 
the  largefl  tin  works  in  the  kingdom,  & c.  afford  another 
reafon  why  the  cheap  comfort3  and  elegancies  of  life  are  no 
longer  to  be  fought  for  here. 

The  drefs  in  Glamorganlhire  is  not  fo  ftrongly  marked 
as  in  fome  other  counties,  except  that  the  women  univerfally 
adopt  the  man  s hat  ; but  they  wear  it  with  a very  good 
grace,  and  are  remarkably  neat  in  their  attire,  as  well  as 
comely  in  their  perfons,  and  graceful  in  their  carriage  ; 
which  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  habit  of  dancing, 
which  is  their  favourite  amufement.  Their  modes  of  greet- 
ing are  unufually  affeftionatc,  fometimes  bordering  on  the 
ludicrous,  particularly  among  the  women,  who  arc  con- 
llantly  feen  faluting  each  other  at  market,  and  on  the  moll 
ordinary  occafions  of  bufinefs,  as  well  as  on  occafions  of 
diftrefs.  At  a wedding  it  is  the  cuftom  of  all  who  are 
invited,  both  men  and  women,  to  ride  full  fpeed  to  the 
church  porch,  and  the  perfon  who  arrives  there  firft  has 
fome  privilege  or  diftinftion  at  the  marriage  feaft.  In  cafe 
of  death,  the  bed  on  which  the  corpfe  lies  is  always  ftrewed 
with  flowers,  and  the  fame  cuftom  is  obferved  after  it  is  laid 
in  the  coffin.  It  is  an  invariable  praftice,  both  by  day  and 
night,  to  watch  a corpfe  ; and  the  hofpitality  of  the  country 
is  no  lefs  remarkable  on  melancholy  than  on  joyful  occafions  ; 
for  the  invitations  to  a funeral  arc  very  general  and  extenfive; 
and  the  refreftnnents  are  not  light,  and  taken  Handing,  but 
fubftantial  and  prolonged.  The  grave  of  the  deceafed  is 
conftantly  overfpread  with  plucked  flowers  for  a week  or 
two  after  the  funeral  : the  planting  of  graves  with  flowers 
is  confined  to  the  villages,  and  the  poorer  people.  It  is 
v<jry  common  to  drefs  the  graves  on  Whitfunday,  and  other 
feftivals,  when  flowers  can  be  procured. 

The  Roman  ftations,  forts,  and  camps,  in  this  county, 
are  generally  underftood  to  be  at  Cardiff,  Caerphilly,  and 
Caera,  which  lies  between  Weuvoe,  a large  bandfome  houfe 
built  in  the  caftellated  form,  and  the  Cardiff  road.  The 
great  Roman  road  was  over  Newton  Down,  leaving  the 
prefent  road  on  the  right,  and  pafl'es  through  Kenfm  to 
Margam,  and  as  ftraight  as  the  nature  of  the  country  °wili 
admit,  tn rough  Aberavon  parilli  to  Neath.  Glaniorgan- 
ihirt  contains  one  epifcopal  town,  w'?.  Llandaff,  and  f'eve-ral 
others,  as  Cardiff,  the  capital  of  the  county,  Caerphilly, 
Llantrifent,  Cowbridge,  Bridgend,  Neath-  Merthyr-Tydvil, 
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and  Swanfea  ; which  fee  refpeftively.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Remney,  the  Taff,  the  Elwy,  the  Ronthas,  great 
and  fmall,  the  Ogmcre,  the  Cunno,  the  Nedd  or  Neath, 
the  Tawe  or  Tave,  and  the  Loghor.  In  this  county  are 
feveral  rail-ways  and  canals.  (See  Canal.)  T.  he  canal 
from  Merthyr-Tydvil  to  Cardiff  was  completed  in  the  year 
1798.  From  the  tide-lock,  where  it  enters  Pennarth  har- 
bour, up  to  the  town  of  Cardiff,  it  is  navigable  for  fhips  of 
409  tons ; but  from  Cardiff  to  Merthyr-Tydvil,  it  is  navi- 
gable for  barges  of  100  tons.  The  head  of  this  canal  at 
Merthyr-Tydvil  is  568  feet  five  inches  higher  than  the  tide- 
lock  two  miles  below  Cardiff,  where  it  falls  into  Pennarth 
harbour.  This  canal  has  upwards  of  40  locks  upon  it  in  the 
fpace  of  26  miles,  which  is  its  whole  length;  and  it  is  eroded 
by  more  than  40  bridges.  For  an  account  of  the  bridge 
ath  one  arch  upon  Taff;  fee  Bridge.  In  a vale  S.  W. 
of  Cardiff,  near  Duffrin  houfe,  and  not  far  from  the  village 
pf  St.  Nicholas,  are  fome  ancient  monuments,  fuppofed  to 
be  druidical.  The  molt  remarkable  of  thefe  monuments  is 
a grey  done,  which  claffes  among  thofe  pieces  of  antiquity 
called  Cromlechau.  (See  Cromlech.)  This  monument 
is  fupported  by  five  large  ftones,  enclofed  entirely  on  the 
caff,  welt,  and  north  hides,  and  open  to  the  fouth,  forming 
a confiderably  large,  though  low  room,  16  feet  in  length, 
15  wide,  and,  at  the  eaft  end,  fix  feet  high,  but  only  4^ 
at  the  weft  end.  The  rubbifh  about  it  prevents  the  invefti- 
gation  of  its  eriginal  height.  The  fupporting  ftone  to  the 
north  is  16  feet  long  ; that  on  the  weft  end  about  nine  feet 
in  length.  At  the  eaftern  extremity  three  ftones  are  fet 
clofely  together ; the  middle  ftone  is  4b  feet  wide,  the 
northern  done  of  .thefe  three  about  three  feet,  and  the 
fouthern  nearly  two  feet  in  width.  Thefe  dones,  itanding 
upright,  fupport  a large  done  on  th&  top,  which  forms  the 
roof  of  this  rude  apartment.  The  length  of  this  horizontal 
done  is  24  feet ; it  is  17  feet  in  its  wided  part,  and  of  dif- 
ferent breadths  at  other  places;  it  is  10  feet  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  12  about  the  middle;  and  from  two  feet  to  two 
and  a half  thick.  The  area  of  the  top-done,  therefore, 
having  for  its  mean  breadth  13^  feet,  and  24  feet  for  its 
length,  will  contain,  3 24  fquare  feet ; whence  it  appears  that 
it  is  nearly  thrice  as  large  as  that  of  the  famous  cromlech, 
pear  Newport  in  Pembrokefhire.  Near  this  cromlech  are 
other  heaps  of  dones  called  Carneu  or  Cairn.  Of  thefe  crom- 
lechs different  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Some  have 
fuppofed  them  to  be  places  of  fiielter  for  the  Druids,  who 
always  worihipped  in  the  open  air,  and  after  them,  for  the 
■firft  Chriffian  prieds,  in  rain  and  other  inclemencies  of  the 
jweather  ; others  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  oratories,  from 
the  tops  of  which  they  delivered  their  difeourfes;  and  others 
again,  that  they  were  altars  on  which  victims  were  offered 
in  the  times  of  Druidifm. 

Glamorganfhire  is  divided  into  ten  hundreds,  and  1 1 8 
.paridies,  which,  in  1801,  contained  71,525  inhabitants,  of 
whom  6903  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufacture,  and 
18,515  in  agriculture.  Two  members  are  returned  for 
Glamorganfttire  to  the  Britifh  parliament,  viz.  one  for  the 
county,  and  one  for  the  boroughs,  Cardiff,  &c.  Malkin’s 
South  Wales. 

GLAMOUR,  or  Glamer,  an  old  term  of  popular 
fuperdition  in  Scotland,  denoting  a kind  of  magical  mid 
-believed  to  be  raffed  by  forcerers,  and  which  deluded 
their  fpeCtators  with  vifions  of  things  that  had  no  exidence, 
altered  the  appearance  of  things  really  exiding,  &c. 

GLAN,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Nahe, 
three  miles  E.  of  Sobernheim. — dlfo,  a river  of  Carinthia, 
which  rifes  near  Kodnberg,  and  joins  the  Gurck,  four  miles 
E.  of  Clagenfurt, 
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GLAND,  in  Anatomy,  is-a  name  applied  to- thofe  organs 
of  the  body,  which  feparate  from  the  blood  conveyed  to 
them  by  their  blood-veffels  various  fubdances,  generally  o£. 
a fiuid  nature,  and  difeharge  them  through  one  or  more 
tubes,  called  excretory  duCt s.  The  term  however  has  been, 
and  is  employed  more  extenfively,  having  been  applied  to 
various  organs,  which,  although  analogous  in  their  itruCture, 
on  fuperfieial  obfervation,  to  thofe  already  defignated,  do 
not  refemble  them  at  all  in  their  functions.  Thus,  the  fmall 
bodies  belonging  to  the  lymphatic  fydem  have  been  called 
lymphatic  or  conglobate  glands  ; although  the  knowledge 
hitherto  acquired  by  phyfiologids  concerning  the  aCtion  of 
thefe  bodies,  and  their  anatomical  relations  and  connections 
do  not  warrant  us  in  aferibing  to  them  any  function  fimilar 
to  thofe  exercifed  by  the  glands  properly  fo  called  : the  ac- 
count of  thefe  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Absorbents 
and  Absorption.  The  pineal,  thyroid  and  thymus  glands, 
the  renal  capfules  and  the  fpleen,  have  all  been  included  in 
the  glandular  fyffem  of  the  body,  but  will  not  be  confidered 
in  this  article,  as  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  their  offices,  and 
have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  fecrete  any  fluid.  Our 
definition  will  include  the  falivary,  lacrymal,  and  Meibomian 
glands,  the  toniils,  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  ear,  and 
the  febaceous  glands  of  the  face,  in  the  head  ; the  mammary 
glands  in  the  chell  ; the  liver,  pancreas,  and  kidneys  in  the 
abdomen ; the  proffate,  tefticle,  Cowper’s  glands,  and 
glandule  odorifera;  about  the  penis ; and  the  extenfivc 
fydem  of  mucous  glands  about  the  head  and  trunk.  Thefe 
parts,  although  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  many 
refpeCts,  agree  in  a fufficient  number  of  points  to  allow  of 
their  being  arranged  in  one  organic  fyffem,  which  has  been 
named  the  glandular : the  other  organs  juff  enumerated, 
belonging  to  this  only  in  name,  are  excluded  from  the  ar- 
rangement by  their  texture  and  properties,  their  mode  of 
vitality  and  functions.  The  extremities  contain  no  parts 
belonging  to  the  glandular  fyffem  ; the  fluids  formed  in  the 
different  organs  of  this  apparatus  belong  almoff  entirely 
to  the  organic  functions,  while  the  limbs  are  particularly 
defigned  to  execute  the  offices  of  the  animal  life. 

As  the  phyfiology  of  thefe  organs  cannot  be  conveniently 
feparated  from  the  hiftory  of  their  ftructure,  we  (hall  con- 
fider  the  vital  properties  as  well  as  the  organization  of  tie 
glandular  fyffem  ; and  we  ffiould  make  a very  unnatural 
and  arbitrary  divifion  of  the  matter,  if  we  did  not  give  at 
the  fame  time  a view  of  fecretion  in  general.  We  (hall  pre- 
fent  the  reader,  in  the  firlt  place,  with  an  enumeration  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  fecreted  matters  ; we  fhall  proceed,  fe- 
ccndly,  to  give  a general  view  of  the  organization  of  the 
glandular  fyffem ; and  (hall  exhibit,  in  the  third  and  laft 
place,  the  opinions  of  pliyfiologifts  concerning  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  glands  and  the  fubjeCt  of  fecretion  in  ge- 
neral. The  reader  will  obferve  that  the  prefent  article  is  of 
a general  nature  ; the  flruCture  of  the  particular  organs  will 
be  deferibed  on  other  occafions,  and  detailed  accounts  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  various  fluids  will  be  found 
under  their  refpeCtive  titles,  or  in  other  articles  of  the 
work. 

The  blood,  apparently  an  homogeneous  fluid,  is  compofed 
of  various  matters,  which  chemical  examination  can  deteCt 
and  feparate.  It  contains  gelatine,  albumen,  fibrine,  acids, 
alkalies,  earths,  faline  and  colouring  matters,  which  are 
employed  for  the  renovation  of  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the 
body.  It  prefents  thefe  to  the  various  organs,  which,  by 
converting  them  into  their  own  fubrtance,  derive  the  means 
of  Applying  the  wafte  cccafioned  by  the  natural  aCtions  of 
the  parts,  or  form  out  of  them  various  products,  diftinguifhed. : 
by  new  characters,  ancl  extraneous  to  their  own  compoii- 
1 tion,.. , 
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lion.  The  former  of  thefe  proceffes  is  nutrition  or  affimila-  minute,  and,  as  we  may  call  them,  elementary  parts  of  the 
tion  ; the  latter  fecretion  : they  refem’ole  each  other  in  their  vifcera  and  glands,  the  flrudlure  of  which  eludes  the  re- 
commencement, in  which  the  organ,  by  fome  powers  of  a fearch  of  our  fenfes,  and  can  lull  lefs  be  developed  by  rea- 
nature  entirely  unknown  to  us,  but  peculiar  to  living  bodies,  foning  or  reflection.  Obfervation  cannot  follow  the  work 
and  forming  part  of  that  complicated  notion,  which  we  ex-  throughout;  nor  does  it  admit  of  elucidation  by  experiment 
prefs  by  the  term  vitality,  fele&s  from  the  blood  fuch  prin-  like  fome  other  fubje&s  which  have  been  explained  by  arti* 
ciples  as  fuit  its  nature  or  fun&ions  ; but  they  differ  in  the  hcial  imitation  of  the  proceedings  of  nature, 
employment  of  what  is  thus  felefted,  which  is  retained  in  Unwilling  to  confefs  their  ignorance  and  leave  their  fyf- 
the  body,  and  affimilated  to  the  already  exifting  organiza-  tems  imperfedt,  phyfiologifts  have  attempted  to  raife,  on 
tion  in  the  former  cafe,  and  applied  to  fome  other  purpofe  in  hypotheses,  that  llrudture,  for  which  anatomy  afforded  no 
.the  latter.  The  fubjedt  of  nutrition  does  not  come  under  foundation.  Their  notions,  refling  merely  on  probabilities 
our  notice  at  prefent.  and  loofe  analogies,  have  fiourilhed  and  fallen  in  fucceffion  • 

The  produdts  of  fecretion  refult  from  an  effential  change  and  we  fhall  find  that  the  lift  of  truths  and  afeertained  fadts 
in  the  compound  conveyed  to  the  organ,  from  a new  combi-  is  much  fhorter  than  that  of  opinions  and  errors, 
nation  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  blood,  which  is  The  compofition  of  the  fecreted  fluids  prefents  various 
transformed  by  the  fpecific  adtion  of  the  various  organs  into  differences  in  the  nature  and  proportions  of  their  conftituent 
different  fluids,  retained  in  or  expelled  from  the  body,  ac-  parts.  They  poffefs,  in  common,  ail  the  general  chara&ers 
cording  to  the  qualities  of  each.  Hence,  there  are  organs  which  belong  to  animal  fubftances:  but  each  has  certain 
.which,  after  forming  certain  fluids,  colledt  and  retain  them;  particular  diftindtive  qualities,  depending  on  the  various  fim- 
while  others  feparate  and  expel  their  fecretions  from  the  pie  or  compound  principles,  the  union  of  which  determines 
body.  The  objedt  of  the  fecretions  is,  to  colledt  thofe  which  its  fpecific  nature.  Thus,  fetting  afide  the  refemblance  of. 
are  deftined  to  fulfil  important  ufes  in  the  body;  while  that  all  our  fluids,  confidered  as  animal  produdtions,  fat  does  not 
of  the  excretions  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  expel  matters  which  referable  bile;  the  latter  is  very  different  from  milk ; which, 
■would  be  injurious  to  the  frame.  The  two  fundtions  then  of  again,  has  no  refemblance  to  the  falivary,  gaftric,  pancreatic, 
fecretion  and  excretion  refemble  each  other  in  moft  refpedts;  feminal  fluids,  &c.  which  muff  be  referred  to  fo  many  dif- 
■there  is  in  both  a feparation  and  colledtion  of  fluids.  The  ferent  claffes. 

.difference  confifts  in  this,  that  in  the  former  cafe  the  fepa-  The  arrangement  of  the  animal  fluids  is  more  difficult 
rated  fluid  remains  in  the  body,  while  it  is  foon  expelled  in  than  we  fliould  have  expedted  at  firft  fight.  The  falfe  and 
the  fecond.  Thus  fecretion  always  precedes  excretion ; and,  imperfedt  notions,  which  were  long  entertained  of  their  che- 
in  order  to  underftand  the  latter,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  h®w  mical  compofition,  lead  to  claffifications  founded  on  the 
the,  former  takes  place.  ufes  to  which  they  feemed  to  be  deftined.  Thofe  employ-  - 

The  word  fecretion,  derived  from  fecerno,  I feparate,  ed  in  the  nouriftnnent  and  growth  of  the  body  were  called 
dignifies  funply  the  adt  of  feparating;  and  its  phyfiological  recrementitious,  fuch  as  chyle,  blood,  ferum,  lymph,  &c. 
import  is  conveyed  in  that  notion.  It  denotes,  in  phyfiology,  The  excrementitious  included  thofe  which  are  expelled  from 
that  fun dt ion  of  a living  body,  in  which  various  fluids,  dif-  the  body;  as  the  urine,  perfpiration,  &c.  A third  clafs  ■ 
fering  from  the  blood  and  from  each  other,  are  prepared  was  made  up  of  fuch  as  partake  of  the  charadlers  of  both 
from  the  common  mafs  of  the  blood,  the  fame  fluid  being  thefe;  of  which  a part  is  rejedted  as  noxious,  while  the  reft 
conllantly  formed  in  the  fame  organ.  No  part  of  phyfiology  is  retained,  in  order  to  anfwer  feme  particular  puroofe.  . 
is  more  obfeure,  and  more  difficult  in  its  inveftigation,  than  Under  the  head  of  excremento-recrementitious  humours, 
this  very  fundlion.  Malpighi,  who  had  bellowed  great  were  arranged  the  faliva,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  mucus  of 
labour  on  the  llrudture  of  the  glands,  and  was  confidered  to  the  inteftines,  & c.  The  objedtions  to  fuch  an  arrangement 
have  unveiled,  in  a great  meafure,  the  myfteries  of  their  or-  are  too  obvious  to  need  enumeration.  This  divifion,  as  well 
ganization,  confeffes  his  ignorance  on  this  fubjedt;  and,  as  as  that  before  alluded  to,  of  excretions  and  fecretions,  can- 
the  avowal,  from  fuch  a quarter,  is  interefting,  we  fubjoin  not  be  adopted  with  any  benelit,  while  the  nature  and  ob- 
the  paffage,  obferving  that  the  remarks  here  made,  concern-  jells  of  many  fecretions  are  fo  little  underftood,  that  we  can- 
ing the  kidnies,  apply  equally  to  all  other  fecretions.  He  not  determine  whether  they  are  expelled  as  noxious,  or  ferve 
fays  of  the  urinary  fecretion,  “ quanam  arte  id  contingat  very  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  economy.  The  bile,  for  ex* 
obfeuriffimum:  licet  enim  glandularum  minifterio  totum  hoc  ample,  has  been  very  commonly  deemed  an  excrementitious 
fubfequi  rationi  fit  confonurr,  quoniam  tamen  minima  ilia,  fluid,  but  by  a completely  arbitrary  affumption : what  proof 
fimplexque  meatuum  in  glard  ilis  ftrudtura  nos  latet,  ideo  have  we  that  perfpiration  feparates  any  thing  noxious  from 
quredam  tantum  meditari  poffu  nus,  ut  huic  quselito  proba-  the  blood?  Por  what  reafon  is  the  fecretion  of  the  pancreas 
biliter  fatisfaciamus.  Neceffe  eft  hanc  machinarn  interna  con-  placed  in  one  rather  than  in  the  other  of  thefe  divi- 
figuratione  feparationis  opus  peragere;  an  vero  his,  qute  ad  iions? 

humanos  ufus  paffim  ufurpamus,  quibus  fere  confimilia  effigi-  Pitcairne,  who  was  followed  by  Michelotti,  divided  the 
mus,  confonet,  dubium;  licet  enitn  occurrant  analogie  fpon-  animal  fecretions  in  a manner  which  has,  at  leail,  the  merit  _ 
gise,  incerniculi,  fiftularum  cribrorumque  ftruCturae,  cui  ta-  of  flmplicity,  and  leads  to  no  falfe  notions  concerning  their 
men  ex  his  confimilis  undequaque  fit  renum  fabrica,  difficilli-  ufes ; he  diftinguiflied  them  merely  as  being  thick  or 
mum  eft  affignare,  et  cum  naturae  operandi  induftria  fecun-  thin. 

diffima  fit,  ejufdem  ignptas  nobis  reperientur  machinte,  et  quas  Haller  diftributed  the  fluids  into  four  claffes,  according 
r.ec  mente  quidem  affequi  licet.  Illud  miror  tarn  copiofa,  to  the  chemical  notions  of  his  time,  and  to  the  degree  of 
diverfaque  corpora  feparari  per  has  glandulas  in  naturae  ilatu,  complication  in  their  elements.  I.  The  aqueous  fluids, 
exit  enirn  fubllantia  aquea  cum  falinis,  fulphureis  et  confi-  Thefe  have  a very  large  proportion  of  water  in  their  com- 
milibus  particulis,  et  ex  morbo  etiam  abfceffuum  reliquiae,  pofition ; hence  they  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  fluidity,  and 
et  totius  quan deque  eorporis  inquinamenta  feparantur  de-  have  no  ropinefs.  Fire  diffipates  them  almoil  entirely,  ex-, 
tentis  fanguineis  particulis,”  &c.  De  Vifcerum  StruClura;  cepting  a very  fmall  proportion  of  earthy  reiidue ; neither 
De  Renib usj  cap.  6.  The  whole  bufiacfs  is  carried  on  in  the  alcohol  nor  acids  coagulate  them.  Eefides  a little  earth, 

they 
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they  contain  fame  Mine  and  oily  matters.  Many  ot  our 
fluids  belong  to  this  diviflon.  Some  are  expelled  from  the 
body,  and  are  ordinarily  deemed  excrementitious;  fuch  are 
the  urine,  which  is  not  coagulable  in  the  natural  ltate;  the 
infeniible  San&orian  perfpiration,  and  the  pulmonary  exha- 
lation. Sweat  is  a mixed  fluid,  containing  oily  or  febaceous 
matter,  together  with  water.  Several  of  the  fluids,  which 
are  deftined  to  ferve  particular  purpofes  in  the  animal  econo- 
my,  contain  very  little  except  water.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
the  fecretion  of  the  proper  falivary  glands,  with  that  of  the 
pancreas  and  lacrymal  gland;  with  the  perfedly  pure  and 
tranl'parent  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  and  other  watery 
fluids  in  the  fame  organ.  ...  r 

2.  Mucous  fluids.  Thefe  differ  from  water  in  being  lets 
fluid;  they  are  tenacious,  fo  as  to  adhere  to  folid  bodies, 
and  ropy.  They  mix  with  water,  are  infipid  and  inodorous, 
and  nearly  colourlefs.  The  evaporation  of  their  aqueous 
parts  reduces  them  into  hard  and  dry  crufts.  Acids  do  not 
coagulate  them;  hut  alcohol  has  a flight  effect.  They  yield, 
on  diihllation,  a large  quantity  of  water,  volatile  fait,  oil, 
and  a carbonaceous  refidue.  To  this  diviflon  belong  the  lu- 
bricating fluids,  which  are  poured  out  over  the  extenflve 
iurfaces  of  the  refpiratory,  digeftive,  urinary,  and  genital 
organs,  and  all  the  parts  oonnefted  with  them. 

3.  Gelatinous  fluids;  which  are  coagulable  by  heat,  warm 
water,  alcohol,  and  acids,  remain  fluid  below  148'  Fahren- 
heit ; and  have  a mild  or  (lightly  faline  tafee.  Haller  places 
in  this  order  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  the  lymph  conveyed  by 
the  abforbents,  the  water  of  the  amnios,  the  ferous  exhala- 
tions of  the  circumfcribed  cavities,  the  lymph  of  the  cellular 
fubftance,  and  the  fluid  of  the  Graafian  ovula.  He  alfo 
jdaces  in  this  diviflon  the  fynovia  of  the  joints,  and  the  fluid 
of  the  tendinous  theca: ; obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
thefe  are  partly  compofed  of  oily  matters. 

4.  Oily  fluids.  Thefe  are  reprefented  by  Haller  as  more 
perfedtly  animalized  productions;  they  are  freed  from  the 
fuperfluous  quantity  of  water,  and  are  inflammable;  or  at 
lead  contain  much  of  that  matter  which  takes  fire  and  defla- 
grates. At  their  firft  production  they  contain  much  water, 
fo  as  not  to  he  capable  of  inflammation,  nor  to  poffefs  their 
peculiar  characters,  but  rather  to  refemble  mucus  or  gela- 
tine : they  undergo  changes  afterwards,  which  deprive  them 
©f  their  aqueous  parts,  and  render  them  more  vifeid  and 
oily.  The  fat  and  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  bones, 
are  the  moft  extenflve  fpeciuiens  of  this  order:  it  contains 
alfo  febaceous  matters  of  various  kinds,  as  the  greafy  cuta- 
neous matter,  the  Meibomian  fecretion  of  the  eye-lids,  that 
of  the  glans  penis,  and  of  the  external  organs  in  the  female. 
The  bile,  cruor  of  the  blood,  milk,  and  proltatic  fluid,  be- 
long to  the  fame  clafs. 

Such  are  the  four  divifions,  in  which  Haller  has  arranged 
the  animal  fluids:  he  obferves  that  feveral,  being  of  a mixed 
nature,  do  not  belong  exclufively  to  either  clafs,  but  ought, 
from  the  diverfity  of  their  principles,  to  be  referred  to  more 
■than  one:  indeed  there  is  hardly  any,  which  can  be  rigo- 
roufly  faid  to  confift  of  a Angle  element.  Then,  again,  many 
evidently  contain  more  fluids  than  one,  formed  feparately  in 
the  iirft  in  fiance,  each  in  its  appropriate  organ,  and  after- 
wards mixed  together.  Thus  the  femen  contains  the  fecre- 
tions  of  the  teftis,  proilate,  and  veficulae;  the  fweat  is  made 
up  of  the  water  of  perfpiration  with  the  cutaneous  oil;  the 
tears  are  a mixture  of  water,  mucus,  and  febaceous  matter; 
fpittle  contains  water  and  mucus,  &c. 

The  vafi  improvements  in  the  fcience  of  chemiftry  fince 
the  time  of  Haller  mull  neceffarily  have  fubverted  the  bafls 
joi  the  arrangement  juft  deferibed ; which,  when  confidered 


by  a chemift  of  the  prefent  day,  would  be  Found  open  to 
objeClion  at  all  points.  The  deficiencies  of  the  clafiification 
are  too  obvious  to  render  it  neceffary  that  we  ftiould  parti- 
cularize them. 

Blumenbach  has  claffed  the  produCl3  of  fecretion  on  a 
fomewhat  different  principle.  “ The  fecreted  fluids,”  fays 
he,  “ difplay  on  one  hand  fo  much  variety,  while  on  the 
other  they  feem  to  be  joined  by  fo  many  points  of  affinity, 
that  their  arrangement  in  claffes  muit  be  in  great  meafure 
arbitrary.  They  may,  however,  be  difpofed  in  the  following 
order,  according  to  the  fligliter  or  more  effential  changes 
and  modifications  which  their  elements,  contained  in  the 
mafs  of  the  blood,  undergo  in  the  fecretory  organs.  Milk 
may  be  placed  in  the  firfl  rank,  as  confiding  apparently 
of  a very  Ample  modification  of  chyle,  and  formed  from 
the  blood  by  a very  eafy  procefs  after  the  influx  of  the 
chyle.  The  watery  fecretions  come  next,  fo  called  from 
their  fluidity  and  tranfparency,  although  they  differ  ma- 
terially from  water  in  the  nature  of  their  conflituent  elements, 
particularly  in  containing  a portion  of  albuminous  coagu- 
lable matter — including  the  fluids  of  the  eye;  the  tears,  the 
matter  of  perfpiration,  the  exhalations  in  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance, and  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  to  which 
the  liquor  pericardii  and  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles  feem  to 
be  analogous.  The  urine,  ordinarily  referred  to  the  aqueous 
fluids,  is  diftinguilhed  by  very  .remarkable  peculiarities.  The 
falivary  fluids,  concerned  in  the  functions  of  maftication, 
digeflion,  and  chylification,  feem  to  be  rather  more  changed. 
Then  follow  the  mucous  lecretions,  fpread  over  the  fur- 
faces  ef  moft  of  the  vifeera  belonging  to  the  natural  and 
generative  functions,  as  well  as  the  cavities  of  the  nofe, 
larynx,  and  refpiratory  organs.  The  mucus  in  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  as  well  as  that  under  the  epidermis,  -do  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  effentially  from  the  preceding.  Under  the 
title  of  adipous  fluids  may  be  claffed,  befides  the  common 
fat,  the  medulla  of  the  bones,  and  the  febaceous  matter 
of  the  (kin  (including  alfo  the  cerumen  of  the  ears).  The 
greafy  matter  formed  under  the  prepuce  about  the  corona 
glandis  of  the  male,  and  the  fimilar  production  in  the  fe- 
male pudenda,  may  be  referred  to  the  fame  clafs  ; as  well 
as  the  fecretion  of  the  Meibomian  palpehral  glands.  The 
liquor  of  the  amnios,  and  the  fynovial  fluids,  are  commonly 
deemed  gelatinous  ; but  their  real  nature  is  not  yet  under- 
ftood,  neither  is  that  of  the  fluid,  hitherto  unnamed, 
thrown  out  in  the  uterus  under  the  venereal  ftimulus,  known. 
The  fluid  contained  in  the  early  months  of  conception 
between  the  chorion  and  amnios,  that  of  the  veficula  umbi- 
Jicalis,  and  that  which  furrounds  the  veffels  of  the  umbilical 
chord,  is  as  yet  little  underftood.  The  contents  of  the 
Graafian  veficles,  and  the  proftatic  fluid,  feem  to  be  truly 
ferous  or  albuminous.  The  male  femen  is  quite  a peculiar 
product,  not  to  be  compared  to,  or  claffed  with,  any  other : 
and  the  fame  remark  will  hold  good  alfo  of  the  bile.”  In. 
ftitut.  Phyfiolog.  fed.  32. 

i he  diviflon  of  this  able  phyfiologift  would  be  natural 
and  in ft ructive,  if  the  animal  fluids  deviated  from  the  nature 
of  chyle  by  gradations  which  could  be  eaflly  perceived  and 
marked.  But  we  really  cannot  eftablifn  among  them  any  order 
correfponding  to  their  natural  compofition  ; and  the  dif- 
ferences obfervable  between  chyle  and  fat,  between  the 
aqueous  fluids  and  bile,  conftitute  intervals,  which  we  can- 
not "appreciate  or  meafure.  Indeed  there  are  often  fo  many 
differences  and  fo  few  relations  between  one  fluid  and  an- 
other, that  we  can  fcarcely  compare  them  at  all. 

The  vaft  progrefs  which  chemiftry  has  made  of  late 
years,  and  the  valuable  difeoveries  with  which  the  analyfis 
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«F animal  fubftances,  as  well  as  other  ptfrts  of  the  fcience, 
has  been  enriched ; might  have  led  ust  to  expe£l  that  the 
cfaffification  of  the  fluids  would  have  been  reformed  accord- 
ing to  their  conftituent  principles,  and  brought  into  a con- 
dition correfponding  to  the  reft  of  the  fcience.  Fourcroy 
has  indeed  given  fuch  a diftribution  of  the  fubjeft  in  his 
Elements  of  Chemiilry  ; but  lie  does  not  feein  to  value  the 
arrangement  very  highly,  as  he  has  not  continued  it  in  his  laft 
great  work,  the  “ Syfteme  des  Connoiffances  Chimiques.” 
In  proportion  as  the  various  animal  products  are  anah  fed 
with  more  accuracy,  they  are  found  to  poffefs  fpeciflc  cha- 
rafters  which  diftinguilh  them  from  each  other  ; and  there- 
fore render  it  impofiible  to  refer  them  without  impropriety 
to  any  general  heads : accordingly  in  the  moll  recent  and 
able  chemical  works,  they  are  enumerated  and  confidered 
feparately.  In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  exadlnefs 
and  perfedlion  of  modern  analyfis  renders  our  attempts  at  a 
general  arrangement  of  the  animal  fluids  unavailing ; and 
it  has  only  ferved  hitherto  to  fliew  the  defeats  of  fuch  me- 
thods. 

Dumas,  in  his  “ Principes  de  Phyfiologie,”  adopts  a dif- 
ferent plan,  which  he  calls  a natural  phyliological  one,  and 
to  which  he  aferibes  the  advantage  of  connedting  clofely  the 
Knowledge  of  the  fluids  with  that  of  their  ufes.  “ This 
method,’’  he  obferves,  “ which  is  the  molt  natural  and  ufeful 
of  all,  is  to  refer  the  fluids  to  the  various  organic  fyftems  in 
which  their  fecretion  takes  place,  to  make  a clafs  of  humours 
for  each  fyftem,  to  confider  each  of  them  as  infeparable 
from  the  fyllem  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  condudl  the 
ftudy  of  both  together.  We  fhall  therefore  have  as  many 
different  claffes  or  fpecies  of  fluids  as  there  are  organic 
fyftems  in  the  body.  This  Ample  and  natural  method  of 
eonfidering  the  fubjeft  appears  to  me  to  be  preferable  to 
the  more  laboured  arrangements  founded  on  the  effential  na- 
ture and  chemical  compofition  of  the  fluids,  becaufe  it  is 
not  expofed  to  that  uncertainty,  which  the  imperfedlion, 
the  variations,  and  even  the  progrefs  of  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  properties  of  animal  matters,  muft 
unavoidably  occafion.  It  is,  moreover,  the  moft  eafy  and 
inftruCtive  way  to  confider  the  fecreted  fluids  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  folid  organs,  with  whofe  functions  they  are 
concerned.  The  diftribution  of  the  animal  fluids  with  re- 
gard to  the  feven  organic  fyftems  of  which  the  human  body 
is  compofed,  will  be  better  under  flood  by  prefenting  it  in 
a tabular  view,  where  their  relations,  influences,  and  ufes, 
will  be  immediately  perceptible. 


Fluids  of  the  nervous 
or  feniitive  fyftem. 


r Fluid  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
Aqueous,  vitreous,  and  cryftalline 
humours  of  the  eye. 

Tears, 

Meibomian  fecretion, 

Mucus  of  the  nofe, 

Cerumen, 

Fluid  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear, 

( Saliva. 


Of  the  mufcular  or  £ q ibrine, 
moving  fyftem.  j|erofity, 

f Mucus  of  the  trachea  and  air-vef- 

I f!Is> 

Of  the  vafcular  or  ea- J Fluid  of  the  pericardium, 

lorific  fyftem.  j pleurae, 

] Pulmonary  exhalation, 

{Blood. 


Of  the  vifceral  fyftem 
or  organs  of  fupply. 


Of  the  lymphatic  or 
eollcdling  fyftem. 


Of  the  fexual  or  repro- 
ductive fyftem. 


Of  the  bony  or  fup- 
porting  fyftem. 


T Mucus  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and 
cefophagus, 

ftomach, 

—  inteftines, 

—  kidney  and  bladder, 

Gaftric  fluid, 

Panereatic  fluid, 

Inteftinal  fluid, 

Exhalation  of  the  abdominal  ca- 
vity, 

Bile,' 

Liquor  of  the  renal  capfules, 

_ Urine. 

f Refidue  of  all  the  fluids,  and  of 
I nutrition, 

<j  Lymph, 

| Fat  of  the  cellular  tifiue, 

(.Mucous  fluid. 

' Proftatic  liquor, 

Mucus  of  the  urethra, 

vagina, 

, Seminal  fluid, 

1 Exhalation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis* 
Contents  of  the  ovarian  vehicles, 
Liquor  amnii, 
l_  Meconium. 

{Gelatine, 

Medulla, 

Synovia. 

Of  the  fluids  juft  mentioned,  lo me  are  lecreted’in  certain 
organs  belonging  to  their  refpe&ive  fyftems  ; e.  gr.  thofe 
of  the  conglomerate  glands,  of  the  glandular  vifeera,  &c.  ; 
others  are  formed  over  whole  organic  fyftems,  without  any 
particular  apparatus,  as  the  exhalation  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, that  of  the  circumfcribed  cavities,  &c.  ; while  others 
are  not  the  produce  of  fecretion,  but  move  freely  through 
all  parts  of  the  fyftem  in  which  they  are  concerned,  as  the 
blood  and  contents  of  the  abforbing  fyftem.  With  the 
latter  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  prefent ; neither  does  the 
organization,  from  which  the  fluids  of  the  middle  clafs  arc 
produced,  come  under  our  confideration  in  this  article, 
but  it  will  be  deferibed  in  Integuments,  Membrane,  and 
Cellular  Substance. 

The  phyliological  theory  of  the  fecretions  muft  be  founded 
on  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  animal  fluids, 
and  oi  the  ftrudture  of  the  fecretory  organs.  The  folution 
of  the  interefting  problems  arifing  out  of  this  lubject,  can 
be  expedled  only  from  the  union  of  anatomy,  enlightened 
by  juft  views  of  phylical  fcience,  with  chemiftry,  fupported 
and  directed  by  phyliological  obfervation.  The  fecretory 
organs  are  of  various  kinds,  and  preferve  a conftant  rela- 
tion to  the  kind  of  feeixtion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  effected.  Thofe  fluids,  which  feem  to  be  derived  from 
the  blood,  with  the  leaft  change,  are  not  produced  by  a 
complicated  organic  apparatus.  The  exhalation,  which 
moiitens  the  furfaces  of  the  circumfcribed  cavities,  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  lungs,  and  the  cutaneous  perfpira- 
tion  are  formed  by  organic  fyftems,  compofed  chiefly  of 
vafcular  ramilications,  without  poflefling  any  thing  that  is 
at  all  analogous  to  glandular  ftrufture.  The  arrangement 
of  the  fibrous  tiffue  of  mufcles,  and  of  the  bony  fabric,  ad- 
nut  of  the  fame  remark  j if  we  fuppofe  that  thefe  organs 
habitually  fecrete  fibrine  or  bony  matter.  But  thefe  are 
cafes,  which  come  under  the  defeription  of  nutrition,  and 
in  this  fenfe  all  parts  of  the  body  may  be  called  fecretory  or~ 

gans. 
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wans.  The  mucous  fluids,  which  appear  to  differ  more 
considerably  from  the  materials  in  the  blood,  are  generally 
Separated  by  particular  glands,  which  are  called  crypts  or 
follicles,  contained  in  the  fubilance  of  the  membranes  or 
vifqera.  But  it  Seems  probable,  that  thefe  alfo  may  be 
Separated  from  the  vafcular  ramifications  of  a Simple  mem- 
branous tiffue  without  any  exprefs  glandular  ftructure,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Several  mucous  membranes.  It  remains  there- 
fore for  us  at  prefent  to  explain,  in  a general  way,  the 
anatomical  ftructure  of  the  various  glands,  by  which  the 
other  animal  fluids  are  Secreted. 

The  glandular  differs  from  mod  other  fyftenis,  in  the 
animal  economy,  in  this  circumftance,  that  its  peculiar  tifiue 
is  not  exactly  identical  in  all  the  organs  belonging  to  it. 
The  fibres  of  any  voluntary  mufcle  would  Serve  equally 
well  to  compofe  any  other  of  the  fame  kind.  X endinous 
fibres,  cartilaginous  and  bony  ftructures,  are  the  fame  every 
where.  The  fubftance  of  the  liver,  on  the  contrary,  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  kidney  ; which  again  is 
very  diftindt  in  its  charadter  from  that  of  the  falivary  glands. 
The  glandular  fyftem,  therefore,  is  marked  in  its  various 
parts  with  very  few  general  attributes,  which  alfo  Suffer 
many  exceptions. 

'Situation,  forms,  divifion,  life,  of  the  glandular  fyjlem. — 
Glands  have  two  different  Situations  in  the  body.  Some 
are  Subcutaneous,  as  the  breads  and  falivary  glands  ; others 
deeply  Seated,  as  the  liver,  kidnies,  pancreas,  and  mod  of 
the  mucous  glands,  and  confequently, . not  expoied  to  the 
adtion  of  the  external  bodies.  Many  of  them  occupy  Situa- 
tions where  there  is  much  motion,  as  the  falivary  glands  near 
the  jaw,  the  mucous  in  clofe  contaft  with  a plane  of  mufcular 
fibres,  the  liver  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diaphragm,  &c.  Thefe 
facts  have  led  to  the  fuppofition  that  the  neighbouring 
motion,  extraneous  to  their  fundtions,  determined  the  ex- 
cretion of  the  fecreted  fluids.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
palatine  glands,  the  pancreas,  the  tedicles,  and  even  the  kid- 
nies,  are  So  Situated,  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  Such  external 
affiftance.  And  we  obferve,  further,  that  mucus  is  fecreted 
as  abundantly  by  the  pituitary  membrane,  as  in  any  other 
part,  although  there  is  no  mufcular  plane  here  ; that  the 
lining  of  the  bladder  produces  an  equally  copious  Supply, 
when  the  vifcus  is  paralytic  ; and  that  various  caufes  aug- 
ment the  Secretions,  without  any  connexion  with  the  circum- 
itance  firft  alluded  to,  as  fialagogue  medicines,  or  the  fight  of 
food  in  the  cafe  of  falivary  glands.  We  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  as  Bordeu  has  obferved,  that  this  mechanical 
caufe  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  the  effen- 
tial  caufe  of  all  excretion  confifts  in  a peculiar  vital  adfion. 

Some  glands  are  Single,  as  the  liver  and  pancreas  ; 
others  are  arranged  in  pairs,  as  the  kidnies,  falivary,  and 
lacrymal  glands.  The  latter  are  Similar  on  both  Sides  of  the 
body  ; but  the  refemblance  cannot  be  compared,  in  refpedl 
to  its  exaftnefs,  to  that  of  the  double  organs  in  the  animal 
life.  One  kidney  is  lower  than  the  other ; their  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves,  are  not  analogous  in  length  or  Size;  often 
various  notches  exift  in  one,  and  not  in  the  other : the 
Same  observations  will  apply  to  the  falivary  glands. 

Generally  the  forms  are  not  determined  in  a very  certain 
manner  in  this  fyftem : they  are  fubjedt  to  innumerable 
modifications  in  volume,  direction,  and  the  different  pro- 
portions ; and  differ  remarkably,  in  thefe  refpedts,  from  the 
precife  and  rigorous  laws  which  govern  the  conformation 
of  the  organs  of  animal  life.  Take  Some  one  organ,  by 
way  of  example,  from  both  lives.  A Small  brain  will  be 
found  to  poffefs  a corpus  callofum,  thalami  optici,  and  cor- 
pora ftriata  of  corresponding  Size ; while,  on  the  contrary, 
a large  liver  often  has  a Small  lobulus  Spigelir,  and  vice  rnrfd. 
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A kidney  will  often  be  larger  in  its  upper  portion  only,  or 
in  the  lower.  Thefe  variations  in  the  animal  life  affect  th 
whole  organ  : while  they  frequently  are  obferved  in  Some 
part  only  in  the  organic.  Bichat,  who  makes  this  remark, 
endeavours  to  explain  the  fadt,  by  his  opinion  concerning 
the  neceffity  of  a harmony  of  adlion  in  the  animal  life.  If 
one  fide  of  the  brain  were  developed  more  than  the  other  ; 
if  one  eye,  one  ear,  or  one  fide  of  the  nofe  exceeded  the 
correfponding  organs,  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  fenfe 
of  fight,  hearing  or  Smelling,  would  be  inevitably  difturbed  : 
while'  the  Secretion  of  bile  or  urine  would  go  on  equally 
well,  although  Some  particular  part  of  the  Secreting  organs 
were  proportionally  larger  or  Smaller  than  the  others.  The 
glands,  which  are  Surrounded  by  membranes,  as  the  liver, 
kidnies,  and  even  the  pancreas,  are  lefs  fubjedt  to  thefe 
variations  of  figure,  than  thofe  which  are  contained  in  the 
cellular  fubftance,  without  any  membranous  covering,  as  the 
Salivary,  lacrymal,  mucous  glands,  &c.  Thofe  of  the  latter 
description  in  the  mouth,  and  along  the  trachea,  are  never 
alike  in  two  fubjedts.  The  parotid  Sometimes  is  prolonged 
over  the  maffeter,  and  at  others  leaves  that  mufcle  uncovered  ; 
varies  in  its  breadth,  &c.  When  either  of  a pair  of  glands 
is  So  difeafed,  as  to  be  incapableof  continuing  its  fundtion,that 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  body  either  increafes  in  bulk,  as 
we  may  Sometimes  obferve  in  the  kidnies  ; or  its  Secretion 
is  augmented. 

The  Surface  of  fuch  glands  as  are  not  covered  by  mem- 
branes is  uneven  and  tuberculated  ; it  may  be  in  contadt 
with  mufcles,  veffels,  nerves,  &c.  even  with  bones,  as  in  the 
Salivary  and  lacrymal  glands.  In  general,  they  are  Sur- 
rounded by  lefs  cellular  tiffue,  than  organs  which  have  con- 
siderable motion.  That  which  is  in  immediate  contadt  with 
them  is  denfe,  like  the  exterior  covering  of  arteries  and  veins, 
but  it  is  not  So  firm.  It  does  not  ufually  contain  fat  ; and 
by  ifolating  the  gland  to  a certain  degree,  it  is  analogous  to 
the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver,  or  to  the  proper  mem- 
brane of  the  kidney  or  Spleen.  Anatomifts  have  very  com- 
monly divided  the  glandular  fyftem  into  the  conglobate 
and  conglomerate  glands.  The  former  name  denotes  the 
gland-like  bodies  belonging  to  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  and 
was  defigned  to  fhew  that  each  formed  only  one  mafs.  The 
latter  term  is  moil  properly  applied  to  the  falivary  and  lacry- 
mal glands  and  pancreas,  which  are  made  up  of  numerous 
Smaller  particles  united  together.  It  cannot  well  be  given 
to  the  liver  and  kidnies,  which  poffefs  nothing  of  a conglo- 
merate ftrudture ; and  thefe,  accordingly,  have  been  generally 
called  glandular  vifeera. 

Organization  of  the  Glandular  Syjlem. 

l.  Peculiar  tiffue  of  this  fyjlem . — The  glandular  tiffue  dif- 
fers from  moil  others,  in  poffefiing  no  marks  whatever  of  a 
fibrous  difpofition.  Its  component  elements  are  not  placed 
by  the  fide  of  each  other,  according  to  longitudinal  or 
oblique  lines,  as  in  the  mufcles,  the  fibrous  fyftem,  the  bones, 
nerves,  &c.  ; but  they  are  heaped  together,  by  a kind  of 
confufed,  and,  as  it  were,  cafual  approximation,  and  adhere 
together  but  weakly.  Thus,  while  organs,  which  poffefs 
diltindt  fibres,  have  confiderable  powers  of  refiftance,  parti- 
cularly in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  glands  are  torn  eafily 
by  flight  degrees  of  violence.  The  broken  Surface,  is  un- 
ex  en,  full  of  projedtions  and  depreflions,  which  diftinguilh 
thefe  organs  from  cartilage;  the  rupture  of  which  is  gene- 
rally fmooth.  The  proftate,  tonfils,  and  mucous  glands 
refill  much  more  powerfully  than  the  liver  and  kidnies,  in 
which  the  phenomenon  juft  mentioned  is  the  moil  eafily 
obfervable.  The  pancreas  and  falivary  glands  are  elongated 
by  any  diftending  force,  without  tearing  ; but  this  circumu 
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fiance  arifes  from  the  abundant  cellular  tiffue  diflributcd 
throughout  their  fubdance,  and  not  from  any  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  their  glandular  tiffue.  Their  lobes  are  feparated 
in  proportion  as  the  intermediate  cellular  filaments  are  elon- 
gated. 

The  glandular  tiffue,  which  aaatoinifts  have  generally 
called  parenchyma,  is  difpofed  in  three  different  ways.  i.  In 
the  falivary,  lacrymal,  and  pancreatic  glands,  which  are 
properly  called  conglomerate,  the  organ  is  made  of  didinCt 
portions,  connected  together  by  a loofe  and  copious  cel- 
lular texture,  the  intervals  of  which  tranfmit  veffels 
and  nerves.  Thefe  are  again  made  up  of  fmaller  lobes 
united  in  the  fame  way  ; and  the  divifions  are  more  ealily 
purfued  when  water  has  penetrated  into  the  connecting 
fubdance.  Repeated  divifions  fhew  us  fmaller  and  fmaller 
component  portions,  till  we  come  at  lad  to  very  fmall  bodies, 
ffill  confpicuous  to  the  naked  eye,  and  called  glandular  acini 
(grains  glanduleux,  Fr. ) Thefe  component  parts  are 
firmer  in  proportion  to  their  fmallnefs,  as  they  are  furrounded 
and  connected  to  the  adjoining  portions  by  fliorter  and 
firmer  cellular  fubdance.  'We  can  eafily  follow  the  2d, 
3d,  and  even  the  4th  divilion  of  thefe  lobes  with  the  fcalpel. 
The  acini  are  of  a roundifh  figure  and  pale  colour,  and  dif- 
tinguifliable  from  any  thing  of  a mufcular  nature  by  the 
abfence  of  dbres.  When  examined  with  magnifying  glades, 
they  are  feen  divided  into  fmaller  portions  by  cellular  inter- 
dices, and  we  can  hardly  come  to  an  end  of  thefe  divifions, 
if  we  employ  fucceffively  greater  magnifying  powers.  2. 
There  are  no  traces  of  the  primary  divifions  juft  deferibed, 
into  the  larger  and  fucceeding  lobes,  in  the  liver  and  kidnies. 
Theyconfidof  an  uniform  and  even  tiffnemadeup  ofglandukir 
acini,  clofely  united  together  into  one  fubdance.  The  connect- 
ing cellular  druclure  of  thefe  particles,  if  there  be  any,  is  very 
fmall  in  quantity  and  diort ; hence  tine  facility  with  which 
thefe  bodies  may  be  torn,  and  the  kind  of  granulations 
which  their  rupture  prefents.  3.  The  prodate,  tonfils, 
and  all  the  mucous  glands,  hare  no  appearance  either  of 
primary  or  feconaary  lobes  or  acini.  The  firft  of  thefe 
confids  of  a denfe  parenchyma : the  latter  of  a foft  and 
almod  pulpy  fubdance.  They  cannot  be  torn,  like  the 
liver  and  kidnies. 

Controverfy  concerning  the  Jlruchire  of  the  glandular  acini. — 
It  is  eafy  to  proceed  thus  far  in  analyfing  the  compodtion 
of  the  glands  ; but  thefe  refearches  do  not  at  all  contribute 
to  explain  the  mechanifm  of  fecretion.  In  the  hope  of 
accompliihing  that  object,  anatomids  began,  as  foon  as  the 
improved  condition  of  the  lcience  furnifhed  the  means  of 
profecuting  fuch  inveftigations,  to  fubject  the  various  fecre- 
tory  organs  to  a very  attentive  and  cloie  examination,  and 
endeavoured  to  fhew  the  nature  of  the  acini,  into  which 
molt  of  the  glands  were  ultimately  refolvable.  The  aid  of 
magnifying  glades,  and  of  anatomical  injeCtious,  was  retorted 
to  on  this  occadon  ; but  the  opinions  of  two  individuals, 
who  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  fubjedt,  were  completely 
at  variance,  and  gave  rife  to  a controverfy,  which  had  at 
lead  this  good  effedt,  that  it  occafioned  a very  thorough 
examination  of  the  fubjeCt.  Malpighi  taught  that  the  acini 
are  hollow;  that  the  arteries  didributed  on  their  lurface 
depolit  the  fecreted  fluid  in  their  cavities,  and  that  it  is  con- 
veyed thence  by  an  excretory  du£t  ; that  the  union  of  thefe 
tubes  forms  larger  excretory  canals,  & c.  Fie  deems  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal,  mouth,  See.  to  be 
the  molt  Ample  forms  of  glandular  Itrudture,  and  confiders 
that  the  larger  glands  differ  only  in  confiding  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  fuch  fimple  ones.  “ Glandula,  qua  palatum,  orfo. 
phagus,  .intedina,  et  confimiles  partes  copiofe  ditantur,  ed 
einnium  fimplicifiima,  et  idea  reliqiiarum  glakdularum.  Iltec 
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itaque folliculo  membranofo  feu  loculo  conftat,  qniovali,  in- 
terdum  rotunda,  quandoqite  lcnticulari,  vel  oblonga  condat 
forma  ; concavitatc  pollet,  qua  at  plurimum  in  vafculutn 
excretorium  aperitur,  quo  feparatus  humor  in  peculiarem 
capacitatem,  vel  foras  extra  pellitur.  Circa  ioculum  feu 
folliculum  vafa  fanguinea  et  nervi  diramantur,  et  ut  conjec- 
tura  affequi  licet,  carnese  fibrs  circumducuntur,  vel  faltem 
fub  piano  extenli  mufeuli  locantur,  ut  in  ventriculo,  et  cefo- 
phago  patet.  Huic  proximae  fuccedunt  glandulae,  majori 
loculorum  nurnero  ditatas,  quales  funt  in  facie,  in  labris,  in 
quibufdam  cutis  . partibus,  circa  pudendum  ct  palatum  : 
excretorio  narnque  vafculo,  interdum  oblongo  multiplices 
appenduntur  loculi  membranofi  in  ipfum  hiantes,  circa  quos 
fanguinea  vafa  et  nervi  ramificantur.”  Epidola  Reg.  Soc. 
Londin.  Dicnta,  in  Opp.  Podhum. 

In  the  Exercitationes  de  Structura  Vifcerum,  he  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  larger  glandular  bodies  are  formed  on  the 
fame  principles  with  the  parts  jud  alluded  to.  He  examines 
the  liver  by  removing  the  external  membrane,  macerating  it 
in  water,  boiling,  See.  and  employs  the  microfcope.  “ In 
compingendo  itaque  hepate  talis  videtur  imna  naturae  metho- 
dus : vafa  in  ramos  hinc  inde  difperguntur ; ad  fingulas 
autem  vaforum  propagines,  licet  etiam  exiles,  lobuli  appen* 
duntur,  conicam  ut  plurimum  fervantes  figuram  : cohfimilera 
etiam  in  pancreate,  caeterifque  conglomeratis  glandulis  ob- 

fervamus Gland  ulofi  acini,  quibus  lobulus  componitur, 

cum  'peculiarem'  circumfcriptionem  habeant,  neceffario  pro- 
pria et  ipfis  figura,  quae  ut  plurimum  hexagona,  vel  plurium 
laterum  ed  : hinc  etiam  accede  ed,  ut  ad  invicem,  praeter  va- 
forum  ramos,  peculiarib'us  membranofis  vinculis  neCtantur, 
et  interditia  aliqua  emergant,  qua-  in  pifeibus  et  imperfeftio- 
ribuS  magis  confpicua  funt,  in  perfeclioribus  autem  obfeuran- 
tur.  Ad  fingulas  autem,  hofque  minimos  lobulos,  multi- 
plices vaforum  rami  derivantur.  Tota  jecoris  moles  ex  his 
duobuS  coalcfcit,  glanduloiis  fcilicet  acinis,  et  diverfis  vafo- 
rum  propaginibus  ; quare,  ut  aliauod  ex  his  commune  opus 
emanet,  neceffe  ed,  ut  inter  glandulas  et  vafa  commercium 
intercedat.”  Exercit.  Anat.  de  Hepate,  cap.  2.  Hedefcribes 
fimilar  acini  as  exiding  in  the  kidnies,  fpleen,  and  cortical 
fubdance  of  the  brain.  And  he  defends  his  opinions  on  this 
fubject  in  general,  by  arguments  drawn  from  various  fources, 
as  the  appearances  of  difeai’e,  &c.  which  cannot  be  allowed 
to  prove  much  on  either  fide. 

The  opinion  oppofed  to  that  of  Malpighi,  confiders  all 
the  vifeera  and  glands  to  confid  of  veffels  and  cellular  fub- 
dance, without  any  membranous  cavities  interpefed  between 
the  arteries  and  the  excretory  du£ts.  This  doctrine  was  par- 
ticularly fupported  and  extended  by  Ruyfch,  wlio,  although 
he  was  not  remarkable  for  quicknefs  or  learning,  exceeded 
mod  of  his  contemporaries  in  his  opportunities  of  diffection, 
which  were  very  ample,  and  continued  for  nearly  eighty  years, 
and  in  the  art  of  injecting  and  preparing  the  organs  of  the 
body  in  various  ways.  H;s  oblervations  carried  the  greater 
weight,  becaufe  he  was  averfe  to  hypothefes,  and  taught  only 
what  he  faw.  In  Isis  youth  lie  admitted,  with  other  anato- 
mills,  the  glandular  acini  of  the  vifeera.  But,  when  lie 
found,  as  lie  proceeded  in  his  anatomical  labours,  that  mem- 
branes, naturally  perfectly  white,  exhibit  innumerable  veffels 
after  inje&icn,  that  the  fubdance  of  the  vifeera  is  filled  almod 
entirely  with  injected  fluids,  and  may  be  refolved  into  a mere 
vafcnlar  contexture  by  maceration  in  .pure  water,  he  gradu- 
ally changed  his  opinion,  and  began  to  teach  that  the  vifeera 
and  the  conglomerate  glands,  and  even  mod  of  the  Ample 
ones,  are  compofed  entirely  of  veffels,  from  which  the  excre- 
tory tubes  are  continued  without  any  intervening  medium. 
Injections  in  the  dead  body  feem  to  prove  tire  latter  cireum- 
ftance,  as  fluids  in  forne  indances  pafs  very  readily  from  the 
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blood-veffels  into  the  excretory  ducts ; e.  gr.  in  the  kidney 
and  liver.  As  Ruyfch  continued  his  inveftigations,  he  found 
that  the  bodies  confidered  as  glandular  and  hollow  acini  by 
Malpighi,  are  mere  blood-veflels.  After  accurately  injecting 
the  liver  and  kidney,  and  macerating  them  in  water,  he  found 
them  refolved  into  fmall  clutters  of  blood-veffels,  and  proved 
this  fo  clearly  by  his  preparations,  that  Boerhaave,  who  had 
been  a warm  defender  of  Malpighi’s  doftrine,  m defence  of 
which  he  wrote  the  Epiftola  de  Fabrica  Glandularum,  ad  b . 
Ruyfch.,  was  induced  to  renounce  his  opinion.  The  elegant 
preparations  of  Ruyfch,  and  his  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
£iffeRion,  and  other  anatomical  inveftigations,  brought  moil 
anatomills  over  to  his  opinions,  which,  indeed,  aie  generally 
received  in  the  preient  day.  Haller  gives  the  following  furn- 
rr.ary  of  his  opinions  on  this  fubjcR.  “ Vifcera  nempe  fe- 
eretioni  deftinjita,  eorumque  imprimis  acinos,  glandulafque 
ifonglorr.eratas, meris  componi  vafeulis, cellulofas  telx  ope  con- 
junRis,  eo  cum  vinculi  robore  ut  cor.iiftat  acinus,  aque  fui 
fimilibus,  laxioribus  filis  libi  annexis,  totus  et  integer  deduci 
pofiit.  In  quolibet  prate  re  a acino,  vaforumve  glomere,  ex 
itadem  fententia,  duRus  excretorius  eff,  plurefve  duRuli,  qui 
de  arterioia  minima,  tan  quant  ramulus  minor  et  fanguini  im- 
pervius,  decedere  videtur,  quae  fabrica  in  rene  certo  reperitur, 
in  aliis  quidem  colis  magna  cum  veri  fpecie  ex  conjeRura  ad- 
mittinir.  Secretio  adeo  a vulgari  fanguinis  circuitu  haRe- 
nus  differt,  quod  in  ilia  quidem  arterioia  minima  cylindrica, 
in  venam  fibi  xqnalem,  aut  ampliorem  continuetur,  qux  fan- 
guinem  recipere  apta  tit,  in  humorum  vero  ieparatione  duclus 
excretorius,  rubro  vafculo  arteriofo  minor,  tanquam  ramus 
ex  eo  vafculo  prodeat.”  Element.  Phyfiolog.  lib.  7.  feR.  2. 
^14.  The  opinions  and  arguments  of  Ruyfch  may  be 
colleRed  in  his  anfwer  to  the  letter  of  Boerhaave  mentioned 
above,  in  fome  of  his  other  epitlles,  and  in  various  of  his 
Thefauri.  He  has  given  feveral  figures  reprefenting  the  dif- 
iribution  cf  the  minute  veffels  in  various  organs,  and  proves 
fatisfaRorily  that  the  bodies  called  acini  by  Malpighi  are 
merely  minute  veffels  : he  fhews  this  concerning  the  fpleen 
and  brain,  as  well  as  in  the  glandular  vifcera.  On  the  fub- 
jeR  of  this  controverfy,  we  may  obferve,  that  its  importance 
does  by  no  means  warrant  the  pains  beilowed  on  it,  and 
the  noife  made  by  the  combatants  in  conducting  it.  The 
nature  of  the  invefligation,  which  is  carried  on  entirely  in 
the  minute  elements  of  the  body,  and  profecuted  by  means 
of  magnifying  glaffes,  injection,  maceration,  and  corroiion, 
renders  the  conclufions,  which  we  arrive  at,  in  great  meafure, 
uncertain  ; and  the  parts,  of  which  the  (IruRure  is  fought, 
are  fo  exceedingly  fmall,  that  neither  opinions  can  be  confi- 
dered as  clearly  demonftrated,  or  fatisfaRorily  refuted.  The 
mode,  in  which  fecretion  is  effected,  is  equally  obfeure,  which- 
ever of  the  two  fuppofitions  we  may  adapt  : neither  of  them 
Solves  the  mytlery.  Let  us  admit  with  Ruyfch  that  the  ex- 
cretory tube  is  continuous  with  the  fecreting  artery  ; thall 
we  then  underlland  how  fuch  infinitely  diverfified  produRs, 
all  differing  from  each  other,  and  from  the  blood,  are  form- 
ed from  the  common  mafs  of  that  fluid  ? Shall  we  be  able 
to  point  out  the  precife  fpot  in  the  continuous  canal  where 
the  blood  ends,  and  the  bile,  urine,  or  milk  begins  ? and  to 
explain  how  the  change  is  effeRed  ? If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
fuppofe,  with  Malpighi,  that  arteries,  ramifying  on  fmall 
membranous  cavities,  depofit  the  new  produRs  in  thofe  re- 
ceptacles, our  ignorance  of  the  points  in  queftion  is  neither 
more  nor  lefs  complete  than  in  the  other  cafe.  Too  much 
labour  has  been  already  fpent  on  thefe  idle  difquifitions  ; 
modern  anatomifts  have  judged  wifely  in  abandoning  them, 
and  in  preferring  the  talk  of  colleRing  faRs  concerning  the 
natural  and  difeafed  llruRure  and  funRions  of  our  frame. 
With  fuch  impreffions,  concerning  the  value  of  thefe  pur- 


fuits,  we  were  much  diverted,  at  obferving  the  complacency 
with  which  Ruyfch,  the  great  authority  of  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies on  the  ftruRure  of  glands,  contemplates  his  own  doc- 
trines, and  the  fang-froid  with  which  he  reprefents  his  own 
difeoveries,  as  the  immediate  produce  of  a direR  divine  re- 
velation. “ Placuit  bonitati  divinae  hcec  revelare  meis  la- 
boribus  jam  fenilibus.  Invidi,  et  inimici  mei  hasc  ridebant 
in  initio,  fed  Deus  cui  foli  o ranis  gloria  et  honor,  haec  ita 
benedixit  poilea,”  & c.  Epiftola  Anatom,  ad  v.  c.  H.  Boer- 
haave. 

The  organization  of  all  the  glands  is  by  no  means  fo  uni- 
form as  to  admit  of  our  referring  the  mode  of  glandular  fe- 
cretion to  any  one  mechaniim.  The  mammary  gland  and 
teftis  do  not  refemblc  the  texture  of  the  organs  already  de- 
feribed.  In  both  of  thefe,  which  again  are  widely  different 
in  all  their  fenfible  properties  from  each  other,  there  is  a 
vaft  congeries  of  fecretory  tubes,  infinitely  convoluted,  with, 
vafcular  ramifications  copioufly  diftributed  among  them.  In 
the  ultimate  elementary  parts  of  thefe  glands,  as  far  as  our 
fenfes  can  purfue  them,  we  difeover  nothing  but  minute,  Ter- 
pentine, and  very  flender  tubes  ; which  are  particularly  obvi- 
ous in  the  teftis,  without  any  trace  of  Malpighian  or  Ruyfch- 
ian  acini.  In  the  breaft,  indeed,  the  exiilence  of  thefe  bo- 
dies has  been  a matter  of  difpute,  and  arguments,  not  de- 
ficient in  plaufibility,  have  been  adduced  on  both  fides  of 
this  important  queftion,  which,  like  many  religious  myfte- 
ries,  is  involved  in  juft  fo  much  obfeurity,  as  to  make  it  a 
very  fuitable  fubjeci  for  polemical  ex^rcifc. 

The  organs  of  the  mucous  fecretion,  in  general,  do  not 
fall  within  the  deferiptiop  already  given  of  the  glandular 
ftruRure.  Thefe  feem  to  exhibit,  in  many  inftances,  a very 
fimple  form  of  gland,  of  which,  however,  the  aRion  is  no 
more  underftood,  than  that  of  the  more  complicated  kinds. 
They  confift  of  fmall  receptacles,  lined  by  the  membrane 
covering  the  part,  receiving  the  fecretion,  and  pouring  it  out 
by  a Tingle  orifice  in  the  centre.  Very  fimple  glands  of  this 
kind  are  feen  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  : their  figure  is  circular 
or  elliptical  ; the  cavity  is  lined  by  a thin  membrane,  fur- 
rounded  by  a pulpy  vafcular  fubftance,  which  caufes  a fuper- 
ficial  prominence,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a fimple  aperture, 
affording  mucus  on  preffure  after  death. 

In  other  inftances,  the  membranous  part  is  more  confpi- 
cuous,  and  the  glandular  fubftance  lefs  confiderable,  or  in- 
deed hardly  perceptible,  fo  that  the  whole  feems  to  be  form- 
ed merely  of  membrane.  Thefe  have  been  called  cryptae, 
folliculi,  See.  Their  figure  is  generally  circular  or  oval,  and 
they  are  lined  by  continuations  of  the  membrane,  to  which 
they  belong.  They  are  placed  in  the  cellular  fubftance,  and 
may  poffefs  more  or  lefs  of  the  pulpy  vafcular  matter.  They 
have  fimple  excretory  tubes,  commencing  from  the  hollow  of 
the  membranous  cavity,  and  terminating  by  open  orifices  on 
the  furface  of  the  part  to  which  they  belong,  as  the  mouth, 
fauces,  trachea,  or  inteftines.  Preffure  forces  the  ferreted 
mucus  from  the  open  orifice.  To  this  clafs  may  be  referred 
the  glands  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  epiglottis,  pharynx,  and  oefo- 
phagus,  thofe  of  the  foft  palate,  trachea,  ftomach,  and  intef- 
tines. 

Thefe  more  fimple  kinds  of  crypts  or  follicles  are  united  in 
different  inftances,  fo  as  to  compofe  larger  maffes.  Some- 
times they  are  fimply  contiguous,  conneRed  by  loofe  cellular 
fubftance,  and  poffefs  each  its  proper  duR  : e.  g.  at  the  back 
of  the  tongue,  and  about  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Such  have 
been  called  glandule  congregate.  In  ether  inftances,  nu- 
merous follicles,  included  in  a common  covering,  depofit 
their  mucus  in  one  or  more  large  cavities,  into  which  feveral 
follicles  open.  The  tonfils  afford  an  example,  and  have  been 
galled  glandule  conglwtinate. 
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The  fecretion  of  mucus  is  often  performed  in  a fpecies  of 
ftrufture,  which  does  not  feem  to  poffefs  any  thing  of  a glan- 
dular nature  : in  fmall  membranous  canals,  which  will  admit 
bridles  for  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  ending  by  blind  ex- 
tremities in  the  cellular  fubftance,  and  terminating  by  oblique 
apertures  on  the  furfaces  of  the  mucous  membranes  to  which 
they  belong.  Neither  acini  nor  round  follicles  can  be  dif- 
covered  opening  into  fuch  canals,  which  are  technically  named 
linufes  or  lacunae,  and  which,  in  the  urethra,  have  a per- 
fectly fmooth  furface.  Some  of  thefe  are  fimple,  as  in  the 
feptum  narium,  the  urethra  of  both  fexes,  the  entrance  of 
the  vagina,  6cc. ; others  are  ramified,  as  in  fome  inftances  in 
the  male  urethra  ; in  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  &c. 

The  glands,  which  produce  various  matters  of  an  unftuous 
defeription,  appear  to  be  very  fimple  in  their  ftrufture,  but 
they  are  mollly  fo  fmall  as  to  prevent  us  from  entering  into 
much  detail  concerning  their  organization.  The  ceruminous 
glands  of  the  ear  are  fmall  round  bodies,  difperfed  in  the  inter - 
dices  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  and  each  of  which  pofTeffes  a 
duft,  penetrating  the  integuments  of  the  meatus  auditories, 
and  ending  on  its  furface  by  an  open  mouth.  They 
feem  to  confift  of  fimple  membranous  cavities.  The  organs, 
which  fecrete  febaceous  matter,  in  various  parts  of  the  inte- 
guments, do  not  feem  to  differ  eiTentially  from  thefe.  They 
are  round  membranous  cavities,  with  their  fides  covered  by 
numerous  vafcular  ramifications,  opening  on  the  furface  of  the 
part  to  which  they  belong,  with  or  without  the  intervention 
of  a fimple  duft.  Where  they  produce  a fluid  which  con- 
cretes, it  may  be  expreffed  from  them  in  the  form  of  a (lender 
white  thread.  The  areola  of  the  nipple,  the  nymphse,  and 
the  other  external  female  organs,  the  corona  glandis  of  the 
male,  the  nofe,  and  particularly  the  cavity  between  its  ala 
and  the  cheek,  the  upper  lip,  and  the  hollows  of  the  exter- 
nal ear,  poffefs  numerous  glands  of  this  defeription.  The 
Meibomian  apparatus  of  the  eye-lids  is  only  a rather  compli- 
cated fpecimen  of  the  fame  ftrufture  ; feveral  fimple  glands 
open  into  a common  duft. 

The  prollate  pofTeffes  a peculiar  ftrufture,  which  can 
hardly  be  referred  with  propriety  to  any  of  the  fpecies  firfl 
•enumerated. 

The  glandular  tiffue,  cut  in  dices  and  dried  in  the  air, 
lofes  its  original  colour,  acquires  a dark  hue,  and  even  a 
blackifh  tint  in  the  liver  and  kidney,  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  blood  which  they  contain  : if  the  latter 
vifeera  are  repeatedly  wafhed,  before  they  are  dried,  they 
continue  to  appear  greyiih.  The  glandular  tiffue,  in  its  dried 
ftate,  is  remarkably  hard  and  brittle.  If  kept  moifl  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  putrid  very  rapidly,  and  exhales 
in  that  (fate  a highly  difagi'ecable  odour.  A greater  quantity 
of  ammoniacal  matter  is  formed.  The  liver  is  particularly 
diitinguifhed  for  the  infupportable  flench  caufed  by  its  pu- 
trefaction. The  kidney  goes  lefs  rapidly  into  that  ftate. 
When  boded,  the  glandular  fubftance  produces  at  firft  a grey- 
ifli  fubftance,  which  troubles  the  water  uniformly  at  firft, 
and  is  then  collected  in  an  abundant  froth  at  the  top.  This 
product  is  moft  abundant  in  the  prefent,  the  mufcular,  mu- 
cous, and  cellular  fyftems  ; and  leaft  in  the  cartilaginous, 
tendinous,  fibrous,  &c.  The  froth  produced  by  its  boiling 
is  of  a deeper  colour,  and  feems  to  contain  more  numerous 
principles,  than  that  derived  from  the  white  organs. 

Tike  ail  other  fyllems,  the  glands  grow  hard  at  the  firft 
periods  of  ebullition,  but  initead  of  becoming  fofter  after- 
wards, as  the  others  do,  the  continued  boiling  makes  them 
more  and  more  hard  ; fo  that  after  five  or  fix  hours  of  ebulli- 
tion, their  firmnefs  is  triple  or  quadruple  that  which  be- 
longs to  them  naturally.  This  phenomenon  is  molt  remarkable 
m the  liver.  When  removed  immediately  after  the  firft  corru- 


gating effects  of  the  hot  water,  they  do  not  difpiay  the  elaf- 
ticity  which  the  other  fyftems  poffefs  at  this  time.  A tendon 
or  mufcle  in  fuch  a ftate,  if  drawn,  reftores  itfelf  immedi- 
ately, while  a flice  of  liver  breaks.  The  abfence  of 
fibrous  matter  perhaps  is  the  real  caufe  of  this  difference. 
The  fudden  aftion  of  naked  fire  crifps  and  corrugates  the 
furface,  as  in  all  the  other  folids,  and  produces  a hard  exte- 
rior cruft. 

Maceration  in  water  produces  different  effefts  on  the  differ- 
ent glands.  The  liver  refifts  longer  than  the  kidney,  which, 
after  two  months,  is  reduced  to  a reddifh  pulp  fwimming  in 
the  water,  while  the  former  ftill  preferved  its  form  and  den- 
fity,  and  had  undergone  no  other  change  than  from  a red  to 
a blueifh  brown  colour.  The  falivary  glands  exhibit  much  of 
the  whitifh,  unftuous  and  firm  matter,  which  is  feen  in  all 
cellular  organs  after  long  maceration.  This  does  not  arife 
from  an  alteration  of  the  glandular  tiffue,  but  from  the  fat 
contained  in  the  abundant  cellular  texture  of  thefe  parts. 

Acids  aft  on  the  glandular  tiffue  nearly  as  upon  the  others. 
They  reduce  it  into  a pulp,  varying  in  its  colour,  and  in  the 
promptitude  of  its  formation  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
acid  employed.  The  fulphuric  afts  moft  quickly,  and  gives 
a black  pulp,  while  the  nitric  renders  it  yellow.  They  ^ft 
much  more  flowly  on  the  glands  after  boiling  than  before. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  glands  are  much  lefs  digeflible  than 
moft  other  animal  fubftances ; particularly  in  their  boiled  ftate  : 
for  coftion  produces  in  them  quite  oppofite  effefts  to  thofe 
which  it  exerts  on  the  cartilages,  tendons,  and  all  the  fibrous 
organs,  which  are  rendered  lefs  denfe,  more  gelatinous  and 
vifeous,  and  more  fpeedily  diffolvable  by  the  gaftric  juice. 
The  glands  would  probably  be  digefted  more  eafily,  if  eaten 
raw.  Giver  is  lefs  digetiible  in  proportion  as  it  is  longer 
boiled.  Bichat  made  a comparative  trial  of  it  in  a raw  and 
dreffed  ftate  : the  former  was  reduced  into  a pulp  in  the  fto- 
mach  of  a dog,  when  the  latter  had  undergone  a very  flight 
alteration. 

Excretory  tubes. — All  glands  have  tubes  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  away  the  fluids,  which  they  feparate  from  the 
blood  ; and  iis  thefe  canab  are  only  found  in  glands,  their 
confideration  belongs  to  that  of  the  peculiar  tiffue  of  the 
gland.  The  excretory  dufts  have  an  uniform  origin  in  all 
glands.  They  arife  like  veins,  by  an  infinite  number  of  ca- 
pillary tubes,  which  appear  to  begin  at  the  acini,  where 
thefe  exift.  Each  acinus  is  faid  to  have  an  arterial  and  venous, 
as  well  as  an  excretory  tube.  Arifing  in  this  way  from  all 
the  interior  of  the  gland,  they  foon  unite  together,  into  more 
confiderable  tubes,  which  generally  run  in  ftraight  lines 
through  the  glandular  tiffue,  unite  to  each  other,  and  form 
at  laft  one  or  more  large  tubes. 

Glands  are  to  be  diitinguifhed  into  three  kinds,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  excretory  tubes,  i.  Some  tranfmit  their  fecre- 
tion  through  feveral  dufts,  each  formed  by  fmaller  ones,  and 
opening  near  together,  but  diftinftly,  and  without  any  commu- 
nication. In  fome  cafes  thefe  feparate  apertures  are  found 
on  a more  or  lefs  diftinft  prominence,  as  in  the  bread,  prof- 
tate,  and  fublingual  glands.  Sometimes  the  orifices  are  found 
in  a depreffion,  in  a kind  of  cul-de-fac,  as  in  the  tonfils,  the 
foramen  c-jecum  of  the  tosigue,  &c.  2.  Other  and  more  nu- 

merous glands  pour  out  their  fluids  by  a fingle  tube,  and  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  general  in  the  orifice.  3.  Some 
glands  depofit  the  produce  of  their  fecretion  in  a refervoir, 
where  it  is  retained,  in  order  to  be  expelled  at  particular 
times.  Such  are  the  kidnies,  liver,  and  tefticles.  In  this  cafe 
there  muff  be  two  excretory  tubes  ; one  to  convey  the  fecre- 
tion from  the  gland  to  the  refervoir,  and  the  other  to  tranf- 
mit it  to  its  final  deftination..  Thefe  refervoirs  are  therefore 
evidently  connected  with  the  excretory  tubes. 
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Although  the  two  fir  ft  claffes  of  glands  have  no  refervoirs, 
we  may  infome  degree  regard  thedifferent  ramifications  of  their 
excretory  tubes  as  fupplying  their  place.  Thefe,  indeed,  as  well 
as  in  the  glands,  which  have  refervoirs,  are  habitually  full  of 
the  fecreted  fluid.  Under  whatever  circumftances  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  died,  we  may  always  produce  aconflderabie 
flow  of  proftatic  fluid  by  prefiure  ou  the  gland.  The  papilla 
of  the  kidney  affords  urine  on  the  preffure,  fedtions  of  the  liver 
{hew  bile  in  the  hepatic  dudfts,  and  the  lactiferous  veffels  are 
full  of  milk,  for  which  there  is  no  other  refervoir.  From 

■ variations  in  the  quantity  of  fluid,  in  the  latter  inftance,  the 

greater  or  lefs  fize  ol  the  breaft,  during  fuckling,  entirely  de- 
pends. • - . 

It  appears  in  general  that  the  paflage  of  the  fecreted  fluids 
in  the  excretory'  ducts  is  much  flower  than  that  of  blood 
in  the  veins,  or  of  lymph  in  the  abforbing  veffels.  Urine 
is  conftantly  flowing  through  the  ureters  ; hut  a much  great- 
er proportion  ef  blood  would  pafs  through  a vein  of  equal 
diameter,  while  the  bladder  was  filling.  The  rate  of  motion 
however  varies  under  different  circumftances,  the  faliva  is  ex- 
creted much  more  quickly'  during  a meal,  and  urine  paffes  off 
much  fafter  after  watery  drinks. 

The  fize  of  the  excretory  tubes  varies  very  confiderably. 

I . Where  feveral  are  produced  from  one  gland,  they  are 
very  fmall,  and  fometimes  fcarcely  perceptible.  They  run 
in  a ftraight  line,  have  no  communications,  and  open  immedi- 
ately on  quitting  the  gland.  2.  Thofe  which  are  fingle  are 
larger ; bearing  a proportion  however  to  the  fize  of  the  gland, 

, excepting  the  hepatic  duft,  which  is  manifeftly  very  fmall  in 
comparifon  to  the  bulk  of  the  liver.  They  pafs  for  fome 
dillance  after  quitting  the  gland,  and  are  produced  by  the 
union  of  fuch  tubes  as  belong  to  the  laft  mentioned  clafs ; fo 
that  if  their  ifolated  excretory  tubes  were  to  be  united  toge- 
ther, a common  fingle  duCt  would  be  formed  refembling 
thofe  of  this  fecond  kind.  The  pancreas  is  the  only  inftance 
in  which  the  common  duct  is  concealed  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
gland  : and  there  is  no  other  inftance,  but  the  teftis,  where 
it  forms  convolutions,  fo  as  to  be  much  longer  than  the  courfe 
through  which  it  paffes. 

Whatever  the  arrangement  of  the  excretory  tubes  may  be, 
they  all  pour  their  fluids  either  on  the  furface  of  tire  body', 
as  in  the  ceruminous  and  febaceous  glands,  a d the  bread  ; 

. or  on  the  furface  of  mucous  membranes,  as  the  mucous,  falivary, 
pancreatic  and  hepatic  excretories.  The  lkin  and  mucous 
membranes,  therefore,  are  the  only  parts  moifteued  by  glan- 
dular fluids ; no  ducts  terminate  on  ferous  or  fynovial 
furfaces.  The  excretories  of  the  pretended  articular  glands 
would  form  an  exception  to  this  obfervation,  if  the  glands 

■ exifted.  They  never  terminate  in  the  cellular  membrane  ; 
and  if  a communication  ftiould  take  place,  by  accident,  ab- 
feeffes  are  formed  by  the  fupervening  irritation,  as  in  urinary 
fibulas  ; or  inflammation  occurs  in  the  track  of  the  extrava- 
fated  fluid,  producing  adhefions,  which  preferve  the  cellular 
tyftem  from  more  extenfive  infiltration.  Thus  the  alimentary 
canal  may  be. regarded  as  a kind  of  general  excretory,  fuper- 
added  to  thofe  of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  See.,  and  expelling 
in  one  mafs  all  the  fluids  feparately  poured  through  their 
refpective  dudts  into  its  cavity.  Indeed,  all  fecreted  fluids 
feem  defigned  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body.  Separated  from 
the  mafs  of  blood,  they  are  heterogeneous  to  it,  and  do  not 
enter  the  general  circulation  again  in  a ftate  of  health. 

All  the  excretory  du£ts  have  an  internal  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  a continuation  of  the  cutaneous  or  mucous 
furface,  011  which  they  terminate.  In  addition  to  this  they 
all  poflefs  an  exterior  fubftance,  including  the  mucous  canal, 
and  differing  confiderably  in  the  particular  glands.  It  is  a 
very  thick  and  peculiar  fubftance  in  the  v.as  deferens an 


extremely  denfe  and  dole  texture,  refembling  that  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  in  the  hepatic  and  falivary  tubes,  &c. 
The  latter  is  very  different  frojY*  ordinary  cellular  fubftance.- 
It  does  not  appear  that  theft:  tubes  poflefs  any  membrane 
befides  the  tiffue  juft  deferibed,  and  the  mucous  lining. 
Every  excretory  tube  has  its  blood-veffels.  The  ureters  re- 
ceive very  manifeft  arterial  branches  from  the  renal  and  fper- 
matic  arteries  : the  hepatic  artery  fupplies  the  biliary  tubes, 
and  the  Stenonian  duct  has  its  branches  from  the  tranfverfalis 
faciei.  Various  nerves  from  the  ganglia  accompany  the 
blood-veffels ; but  they  never  form  fuch  intricate  plexuies  as 
round  the  arteries. 

The  excretory  ducts  poflefs  chiefly  the  vital  properties  of 
the  mucous  fyftein,  which  has  the  greatclb  fliare  in  their  for  - 
mation. Their  Sympathies  are,  therefore,  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind. 

2.  Of  tbs  other  Sy ferns  belonging  to  tbs  formation  of  the  Glands'. 

Cellular  fubfance. — Glands  differ  much  in  the  proportion  of 
this  tiffue,  which  they  contain,  and  may  be  divided  accord- 
ingly into  two  claffes.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  falivary 
organs,  in  the  pancreas,  and  lacrymal  gland,  and  in  all  fuch 
as  have  a conglomerate  or  granulated  ftrufture  and  white 
appearance.  Every  gland  of  this  clafs  is  divided  into  lobes 
very  diftinctly  ifolated  by  grooves  filled  with  this  texture, 
and  determining  the  tuberculated  furface  which  characterizes 
the  exterior  of  the  organ.  Each  lobule,  and  every  glandu- 
lar acinus,  down  to  the  fmalleft  divilion,  is  covered  by  cellular 
fubftance : hence  the  whole  confifts  of  an  affemblage  of 
fmall  diftinct  bodies,  connected  together  only  by  the  circum- 
llance  of  their  excretory  tubes  being  united  to  form  a com- 
mon duel,  and  which  we  could  conceive  to  be  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  exercifing  their  functions  if  aClually  feparate.  We 
lee  this  in  the  parotid  ; where  fmall  acceflory  portions  are 
often  feen  in  the  courfe  of  the  duCt,  completely  unconnected 
with  tire  principal  gland.  The  fubmaxiilary  and  fublingual 
are  fometimes  continuous,  fometimes  ifolated.  The  cellular 
tiffue  in  thefe  glands  often  contains  an  abundance  of  fat. 
This  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  breaft,  the  volume  of 
which  fometimes  depends  011  the  fize  of  the  gland,  fome- 
times on  an  accumulation  of  the  adipous  fubftance  ; a dif- 
ference, which  is  very  eafily  recognized  by  the  touch. 
Hence  the  quantity  of  milk  is  not  always  in  proportion  to 
the  apparent  lize  of  the  mammae.  In  the  proper  conglome- 
rate glands,  however,  the  adipous  fubftance  feldom  amounts 
to  a very  confiderable  quantity.  The  connecting  threads 
are  very  fliort  and  {lender  in  the  teftis.  In  thofe  glands,  which 
have  a denfe  parenchyma,  as  the  liver,  kidney,  proftate,  and. 
mucous  organs,  there  is  very  little  cellular  tiffue,  and  hence 
the  facility  with  which  fome  of  them  may  be  torn.  Their 
fubftance  never  contains  fat.  The  unChicus  ftate  of  the 
liver  in  various  difeafes  does  not  invalidate  this  obiervation  p 
for  the  fat  then  enters  into  its  compofition  as  an  effential 
element  of  the  organ,  and  is  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  co- 
louring matter,  which  difappears ; it  is  not  contained  in 
cells.  Fat  may  be  feen  alfo  in  the  interior  of  the  kidney, 
but  it  is  round  the  pelvis,  and  not  in  the  proper  parenchyma 
of  the  gland.  The  tonfils,  proftate,  and  mucous  glands 
never  contain  any'.  Serous  fluids  are  never  thrown  out  in 
the  fubftance  of  glands,  which  have  a clofe  parenchyma  ; 
they  are  not  affeCted  in  cafes  of  the  moil  general  and  exten- 
five anafarca.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt  the  exiftence 
of  cellular  tiffue  in  fuch  glands  : maceration  demonftrates  it. 
The  fungous  tumours,  growing  from  thefe  organs,  contain 
much  of  it ; and  it  is  principally  feen  round  the  veffels,  as 
in  the  capfula  Gliffoni.  This  texture,  indeed,  is  often  dif- 
enfed,  while  the  proper  fubftance  of  the  gland  remains 
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found  : Kence  the  developement  of  fteatoitiatbus  tumours  in 
the  liver,  of  ferous  cyfts  in  the  kidnies,  and  of  hydatids  in 
both,  without  the  fecretion  being  at  all  difturbed.  The 
liver  is  foinetimes  encreafed  th.ree  or  four-fold  by  internal 
tumours,  without  its  proper  tifTue  being  augmented : the 
latter  forms  a kind  of  fepta  between  the  fweliings  in  which 
the  biliary  fecretion  goes  on. 

Blood-v jfels  — Glands,  which  are  not  furrounded  by  a 
membrane,  receive  their  arteries  from  all  quarters.  An 
abundance  of  fmall  branches  from  the  neighbouring  trunks 
penetrates  the  furface  of  the  falivary  and  lacrymal  glands, 
the  pancreas,  See.  They  firll  run  between  the  lobes,  pene- 
trate into  the  fmaller  divifions,  and  are  finally  difperfed  on 
the  acini.  The  branches  coming  from  different  quarters 
anaftomofe  freely  in  the  gland. 

Where  the  organ  is  furrounded  by  a membrane,  as  in  the 
liver,  kidney,  teliis,  See.,  the  arteries  penetrate  on  one  fide 
only,  generally  at  a more  or  lefs  deep  notch,  and  in  a Angle 
conliderable  trunk,  which,  however,  is  fometimes  previoully 
divided  into  a few  fmaller  branches.  The  part,  at  which 
the  artery  enters,  is  always  the  fartheft  removed  from  the 
action  of  external  bodies  ; a remark,  which  is  common  to 
all  important  organs,  as  the  lungs,  inteftines,  fpleen,  &c. 
The  convex  furface  of  thefe,  where  the  velfels  are  the 
fmalleit,  and  where  haemorrhage  would  confequently  be  at- 
tended with  the  leaft  danger,  is  always  turned  outwards. 
When  it  has  entered  the  gland,  the  main  artery  quickly  di- 
vides into  various  branches,  which  diverge  and  are  fubdivided 
as  they  approach  the  convexity.  They  have  various 
branches  in  the  body  of  the  organ,  as  they  proceed,  and 
end  by  producing  a large  number  of  capillaries,  covering 
the  furface  of  the  organ.  Sometimes  they  come  through, 
are  vifible  on  the  furface,  and  ramify  between  it  and  the  in- 
veiling-  membrane.  The  moil  favourable  method  of  obfei  v- 
ing  the  diftribution  of  the  arterial  fyftem  in  tlieie  organs  is 
to  inject  them  with  hard  injeCIion,  and  to  deflroy  the  animal 
fubitance  by  means  of  immerjion  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acids : 
a call  of  the  vafcular  fyltem,  even  to  its  very  minute  divi- 
fions, may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  and  fuch  preparations, 
on  account  of  their  elegance,  are  contained  in  all  cabinets. 
Ruyfch,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in  thefe 
procelfes,  found  that  the  fmall  arteries  were  differently  ar- 
ranged in  the  different  organs.  In  the  kidney  they  are  con- 
voluted, fo  as  to  form,  through  the  whole  fubllance  of  the 
organ,  fmall  granular  bodies  lefs  than  a pin’s  head,  which 
are  the  acini  already  alluded  to.  The  furface  of  the  liver  is 
covered,  after  a fuccefsful  injection,  with  innumerable  ca- 
pillaries arranged  in  a ftellated  form,  and  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  little  tufts  of  minute  arteries,  when  the  part  is  cor- 
roded, which  have  been  compared  to  camel’s  hair  pencils  ; 
and  this  arrangement  .has  been  termed  the  penicillous.  A 
iimilar  difpofition  is  obfervabiein  the  fpleen. 

Some  have  conceived  that  the  large  arterial  trunks  of 
glands  communicate  to  the  organs  an  interior  motion  very 
favourable  to  the  execution  of  their  funClions.  Thefe  bo- 
dies are  placed,  for  the  mod  part,  in  the  trunk,  and  there- 
fore near  to  the  heart ; and  their  velfels  generally  enter  after 
a fhort  courfe,  fo  that  the  impulfe  has  been  coniidered,  from 
this  caufe,  to  be  more  powerful.  The  fpermatic  artery  is 
a remarkable  exception  to  this  obfervation,  and  the  llownefs 
of  the  feminal  fecretion  has  been  explained  from  this  caufe. 

We  own  that  we  cannot  difeover  any  very  convincing  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  thefe  pofitions. 

The  veins  accompany  the  arteries  throughout,  in  their 
diftribution  to  the  glands  ; we  have  no  diftinCtion  here  of  a 
fuperficial  and  deep-feated  fet.  The  liver  is  the  only  exam- 
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pie  in  which  red  blood  enters  on  one  fide,  and  black  o-0e» 
out  in  the  oppofite  dire&ion. 

Blood  of  the  glands  — The  quantity  of  blood  contained 
habitually  in  thefe  organs  differs  remarkably  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  fyltem.  i.  The  conglomerate  glands  con- 
tain very  little.  It  imparts  no  colour  to  thefe  organs,  which 
are  whitilh  in  their  appearance,  and  only  require  the  water 
to  be  changed  two  or  three  times  in  maceration.  2.  The 
mucous  glands,  proftate,  and  teilicle  contain  a larger  quan- 
tity. 3.  The  liver  and  kidney  have  fuch  a confiderahle  por- 
tion, that  they  differ  widely  in  this  refpeCt  from  the  reft  of 
the  glandular  fyftem.  They  contain  a large  quantity  even 
after  death  from  hremerrhage,  or  when  the  glands  are  fud- 
denly  removed  from  a living  animal.  Hence,  when  we  ma- 
cerate thefe  organs,  it  is  necefiary  to  renew  the  water  at 
leaft  twelve  times  before  it  ceafes  to  be  bloody  : when  we 
preferve  them  in  alcohol,  long-  previous  maceration  is  necef- 
iary, to  prevent  the  fpirit  from  becoming  turbid  by  the 
blood.  This  large  quantity  of  blood  occaiions  the  glands 
now  under  confideration  to  be  heavier  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  fyltem  ; hence,  too,  arifes  their  diftinguilhing  red  co- 
lour, which  is  not  more  effentially  inherent  in  their  tiffue, 
than  in  mucous  furfaces  or  mufcles  : in  faCl  .ideated  walh- 
ings  will  difeharge  it  as  effectually.  The  liver  then  exhibits 
a greyilh  appearance,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper  colour 
of  its  tiffue,  as  white  is  that  of  the  mufcular  fibre.  The 
hue  of  the  kidney  feems  to  be  lefs  immediately  influenced 
by  the  blood.  It  retains  a degree  of  rednefs  after  frequent 
renewals  of  the  macerating  water  ; and  the  pulp  produced 
by  leaving  it  in  water  for  fome  months,  with  frequent 
changes,  kill  has  a red  tint,  although  lefs  deep  than  in  the 
recent  fcate.  Does  the  ftate  of  the  fecretion  influence  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  glandular  organs  ? Is  there 
more  blood  fent  to  the  kidney,  when  the  urinary  fluid  is  fe- 
parated  abundantly,  than  when  it  paffes  off  flowly  ? or  is 
there  lefs  returned  by  the  veins  in  the  former  cafe  ? 

Nerves. — Glands  receive  two  kinds  of  nerves.  1.  The 
lacrymal  and  falivary.  glands’,  the  tonfiis,  &c.  are  fupplied 
almoft  exclufively  from  tiie.  eeiebrsl  nerves,  z.  The.  tefli- 
cles,  proftate,  and  liver,  derive  nearly  an  equal  .portion  from  -: 
the  brain  and  the  ganglia.  3,  ’I  he  k-idney  and  inoft  of  the- 
mueous  glands.  See.  are  almoft  entirely  fupplied.  from  the 
ganglia.  Thefe  remarks  apply  to  thorn1  tierve&only,  which 
are  unconnected  with  the  arteries;  for  each  arterial  trunk 
penetrating  a gland,  is  furrounded  by  a nervous  net\',Qtk  be- 
longing to  the  fyltem  of  the  ganglia,  and  very  manifelt  ’n" 
the  larger  organs,  as  the  liver  and  kidney,  where  the  plexufes 
come  from  the  femilunar  ganglion,  in  the  falivary  glands, 
where  it  is  derived  from  the  luperior  cervical,  in  the  tettis 
from  the  lumbar,  & c. 

The  nerves  are  fmall  compared  to  the  fize  of  the  glands 
We  muft  not  decide  on  this  fubjeCt  from  thofe  which  enter 
tne  parotid  and  fubmaxillary  ; for  the  nerves  merely  traverfe 
thofe  organs,  leaving  a few  branches  behind  them  But 
the  liver  obvioufly  poffelies  as  fmall  a fupply  as  any  organ  in 
the  economy,  which  receives  nerves  at  all.  Nerves  enter 
the  glands,  like  the  velfels  ; that  is,  they  come  in  on  all 
tides  where  there  is  no  furrounding  membrane ; and  enter  at 
the  notch  m other  cafes.  They  divide  and  fubdivide,  as 
loon  as  they  reach  the  gland,  and  are  quickly  loft.  There 
are  never  any  ganglia  in  the  interior  of  thefe  organs. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  exhaling  and  abforbing  velfels 
in  the  fuoftance  of  glands,  where  they  are  merely  lubfervi- 
ent  to  the  purpofes  of  nutrition. 

Properties  of  the  Glandular  Tiffue. 

1.  Properties  derived  from  their  Organization Thefe  are 

very 
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v.-ry  (lightly  marked  in  this  fyftem,  probably  from  its  tex- 
tare  not  partaking  at  all  of  the  fibrous  nature.  In  order 
that  an  organ  fliould  be  fufceptible  of  elongation  and  iubie- 
quent  contradtion,  without  injury,  its  component  particles 
muff  poffefs  a certain  degree  of  cohefion  ; and  this  attribute 
particularly  belongs  to  libre.  The  glandular  fyftem,  too,  is 
fubject  much  lefs  frequently  to  caufes  of  diftention  and  con- 
traction, than  thofe  which  are  made  up  of  fibres.  Where 
the  liver  contains  a large  quantity  of  blood  after  death,  in 
confequence  of  the  venous  fyftem  being  overloaded,  its 
bulk  remains  the  fame : its  fubftance  is  compreffed  by  the 
veffels.  The  enlargement  of  the  tefticle  in  gonorrluea, 
and  of  the  parotid  glands  under  certain  circumftances,  and 
their  fpeedy  fubfequent  redudfion,  prove  that  thefe  organs 
poffefs  a certain  degree  of  extenfiiility  and  conti adhhty. 
Are  the  liver,  kidney,  and  other  internal  glands  fubjeft  to 
similar  acute  enlargements  ? The  phenomena  now  alluded 
to  may  take  place  in  the  cellular  tiffue  -of  the  glands,  and 
therefore  fuppofe  a lefs  degree  of  _ extenfibility  in  the 
proper  fubftance  of  the  gland  than  might  at  firft  have  been 
fuppofed. 

2.  Vital  properties  of  the  glands , and  phyfiology  oj  fecretion.— 
The  remainder  of  the  inveftigation  is  much  more  difficult 
tli an  what  we  have  already  gone  through.  The  nature  and 
properties  of  the  fluids,  and  the  ftrufture  of  the  fecreting 
organs,  may  be  determined  in  a great  meafure  by  the  evi- 
dence of  our  fenfes : but  when  we  endeavour  to  explain  why 
each  particular  fluid  is  feparated  by  its  refpedtive  organ,  the 
determination  of  the  queftion  implies  a knowledge  of  the  hid- 
den ftrudture  of  the  minute  elements  of  our  body,  about 
which  we  mull  either.be  filent,  or  attempt  conjectural  ex- 
planation, at  fome  rifle  of  expoflng  ourfclves.  The  objedl 
then  is,  to  fhew,  why,  in  the  healthy  ftate  of  the  body, 
faliva,  and  no  other  fluid,  is  conftantly  feparated  from  the 
blood  in  the  parotid  gland,  bile  in  the  liver,  and  urine  in 
the  kidney ; and  how  it  happens  that  the  nature  of  the  fecre- 
tion never  changes,  fo  that  urine  ffiould  be  formed  in  a 
falivary  gland,  faliva  in  the  kidney,  bile  in  the  mammary 
glands,  &c.  The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  is  increafed, 
and  the  profpedt  of  arriving  at  a fatisfadtory  conclufton  di- 
miniflied,  by  this  circumftance;  that  in  the  different  claffes 
of  fluids,  each  is  not  conftantly  feparated  in  an  organ  of  a 
particular  ftrudture.  If  that  were  the  cafe,  it  would  only 
be  neceffary  to  determine  the  relation  which  the  ftrudture 
of  the  gland  bears  to  the  nature  of  the  fecreted  fluid : 
but  the  very  contrary  is  the  cafe.  Fluids  of  each  kind  are 
produced  by  every  variety  of  glandular  apparatus : thus 
water  is  formed  by  the  arteries  of  the  fkin,  without  any 
glandular  arrangement,  by  conglomerate  glands,  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  falivary  apparatus,  and  by  a glandular  vifeus 
in  the  cafe  of  the  kidney:  mucus  is  fecreted  by  membranous 
furfaces,  and  by  different  kinds  of  glands  ; and  laftly,  oily 
matters  are  poured  from  the  arteries  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, from  various  febaceous  glands,  from  the  veffels  of 
the  {kin,  from  the  liver,  &c.  Again,  there  are  inftances  in 
the  body,  of  organs,  which  we  fnould,  a priori,  have  pro- 
nounced, without  hefitation,  to  be  glandular,  and  which  yet 
perform  no  fecretion.  Such  are  the  fpleen  and  thyroid 
gland,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  the  thymus  and  renal 
eapfules.  The  fpleen  is  a remarkable  inftance  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  minute  arteries,  called  the  penicillous,  which  is 
feen  alfo  in  the  liver,  and  confiaered  to  have  much  connec- 
tion with  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  fecretory  organs.  In 
this  place,  too,  we  Ihould  mention  the  curious  fadts,  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  certain  fluids,  under  particular  circum- 
ftances, by  other  glands  than  thofe  which  ordinarily  produce 
them. 
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Haller  has  collected,  in  his  great  work,  a vail  number  of 
fadts  of  this  defeription ; of  which,  if  we  fliould  rejedt  all 
that  may  feem  inefficiently  authenticated,  there  will  remain 
quite  enough  to  prove  the  point  decifively.  To  the  chapter 
in  which  thefe  details  are  contained,  he  prefixes  this  fentence : 

“ fere  quilibet  humor  per  quodcunque  colum  feparari  po- 
teft;’’  and  the  cafes  which  he  cites,  fully  juftify  his  con- 
cluding paragraph:  “ Quando  htec  exempla  repetemus,  ccn- 
llabit,  non  ejufdem  unice  claffis  diverfos  humores  fua  inter 
fe  cola  commutare,  fed  etiam  per  muci  organa  aquam,  per 
muci,  -aquae  et  adipis  cob  lympham  et  fangumem,  per  aqua-, 
muci  et  lymph®  vias  adipem,  bilem  fanguinemque  fecerni, 
atque  adco  omnino,  nullum  in  animate  corpore  feparatorium 
organum  efl'e,  quocl  non  omnium  claffium  humores  fuis  cum 
dotibus  fecernere  queat.”  Element.  Phyfiolog  lib.  7.  cap.  1. 
£.  g.  When  thefe  circumftances  are  conlidered,  it  will 
very  probably  be  fufpedted  that  the  caufes  of  the  differences 
in  the  fecreted  fluids  cannot  be  traced  in  the  obvious  ftruc- 
ture of  the  glands;  but  that  the  reafon  why  a peculiar  fluid 
and  no  other  is  feparated  from  each  gland,  in  the  healthy 
ftate  of  the  body,  lies  much  deeper,  and  flows  from  fome 
conditions  of  the  organs,  which  are  inacceffible  to  our  fenfes. 
We  {hall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  the  fubjedt  as  far  as  well 
authenticated  fadts  will  affift  us,  and  {hall  mention  the  opi- 
nions which  have  been  moil  prevalent  on  the  fubjedt.  It  will 
be  an  eafler  talk  to  {hew  how  unfatisfaclory  moll  of  thefe 
are,  than  to  fubftitute  any  thing  more  rational  in  their  place. 
We  proceed  to  point  out  the  vital  properties  of  the 
glands. 

No  part  of  the  fyftem  poffeffes  animal  contradtility,  or 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  Different  glands  feem  to  be 
differently  circumftanced  with  refpedl  to  the  correfponding 
fpecies  of  fenfibility.  The  peculiar  and  oppreffive  fenfation 
occafioned  by  comprefiion  of  the  tefticle,  is  well  known. 
Confiderable  and  continued  preffure  on  the  parotid  gland 
has  produced  great  fuffering;  but  large  nerves  pafs  through 
this  organ.  The  liver  may  be  injured  in  a living  animal, 
without  caufxng  any  of  the  ufual  figns  of  pain ; and  Haller 
makes  the  fame  obfervation  concerning  the  glandular  fyftem 
in  general,  but  his  ftatement  is  not  perfcdtly  explicit:  “ Uni- 
verfte  glandulse  experienti  minime  irritabiles  videntur,  neque 
vehementer  aut  morbos  fentiunt,  aut  illatas  a profedtore  in- 
jurias.”  Elem.  Phyflol.  t.  2.  p.  377.  Stones  in  the  kidnies 
often  caufe  very  fevere  pain.  From  thefe  apparently  contra- 
didtory  circumftances,  we  can  only  conclude  that  animal  fen- 
fibility, which  is  varioufly  modified,  may  exift  in  organs, 
where  certain  agents  do  not  excite  it  at  all,  while  others  de- 
velope  it  very  readily.  In  fadt,  various  morbid  alterations 
render  this  property  very  manifeft  in  the  glands.  The  pain 
of  inflammation  bears,  indeed,  a peculiar  charadter  in  the 
glandular  fyftem ; it  is  generally  obtufe  and  heavy. 

Properties  of  the  organic  life. — Senfible  organic  contracti- 
lity does  not  exift  in  the  glandular  fyftem:  but  the  two 
other  organic  powers  are  exhibited  in  their  higheft  ftate  of 
developement,  and  are  almoit  conftantly  in  operation,  being 
concerned  in  fecretion,  excretion,  and  nutrition.  Organic 
fenfibility  enables  the  gland  to  diftinguifh  in  the  mafs  of 
blood  thofe  materials  which  are  fuitable  to  its  fecretion ; 
and  by  its  infenfible  contradtility,  it  has  the  power  of  re- 
jedting  whatever  is  heterogeneous.  The  blood  contains  the 
materials  of  all  the  fecretions,  of  the  nutrition  of  all  organs, 
and  of  all  the  exhalations.  From  this  common  refervoir  each 
gland  draws  what  is  requiflte  for  its  fecretion,  each  organ  for 
its  nutrition,  and  every  ferous  furface  for  its  exhalation. 
The  peculiar  mode  of  organic  fenfibility  enables  each  living 
part  to  diftinguifh  what  its  fundlions  require.  The  whole 
bufinefs  of  glandular  action  refts  or,  the  two  powers  juft 
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mentioned;  and  as  this  aCtion  is  nearly  condant,  they  are 
almoft  inceiTantly  exerted. 

It  is  evident  that  all  glandular  affeCtions  mud  imply'  a 
diforder  in  the  powers  above-mentioned ; fince  difeafes  of  an 
organ  are  particularly  determined  by  alterations  of  the  lead- 
ing properties ; of  thofe  which  conftitute  the  peculiar  life  of 
the  part.  Qbfervation  proves  this:  we  fee  thefe  properties, 
when  augmented  or  diminifhed,  producing  on  one  fide  increafed 
fecretion,  as  in  diabetes,  mercurial  falivation,  cholera  mor- 
bus, &c. ; on  the  other,  a decreafe  or  even  fuipenfion  of  the 
funCtion,  as  in  acute  difeafes,  where  all  the  fecretory  tubes 
(eem,  as  it  were,  clofed  for  a time;  for  initance,  in  fuppref- 
iion  of  urine,  dry  date  of  the  mouth,  See.  On  other  occa- 
iions  the  nature  of  the  glandular  fenfibility  is  changed,  and 
it  harmonizes  with  iubdances  which  are  not  admitted  in  the 
healthy  date : hence  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  fecreted 
fluids  under  circumftances  of  difeafe.  The  cydic  bile  in  the 
dead  body  prefents  numerous  varieties  of  tade,  fmell,  colour, 
and  confidence.  The  numerous  alterations  of  the  urine  are 
well  known.  The  faliva  is  lels  liable  to  change;  but  how 
different  is  it  in  many  difeafes  from  its  ordinary  condition. 
Nothing  can  lefs  refemble  urine  or  bile  than  the  fluids  often 
diicharged  from  the  bladder  and  liver:  whence  then  arife 
thefe  differences?  from  the  variations  in  the  organic  fenfibility 
bringing  the  part  into  a relation  with  thofe  fubdances,  which 
were  foreign  to  it  in  the  natural  date.  Thus  the  fame  gland, 
without  any  change  in  its  druCture,  but  merely  by  altered 
modifications  of  its  vital  powers,  may  be  the  fource  of  in- 
finitely' varying  fluids.  Might  not  this  be  carried  fo  far  as 
to  allow  that  the  kidney',  byr  afluming  a fenfibility  analogous 
to  that  of  the  liver,  may  actually'  form  bile?  why  Ihould  it 
not  fecrete  bile,  fince  it  does  feparate  other  fluids  fo  widely 
different  from  the  urine? 

In  the  healthy-  date,  the  mode  of  fenfibility  in  each  gland 
is  nearly  uniform;  and  the  fecreted  fluid  is  confequently 
nearly'  the  fame  in  its  compofition  and  properties.  But  the 
mode  is  changed  by  numerous  caufes  in  difeafe.  An  hyde- 
rical  attack  comes  on ; fudaenly  the  kidney  refufes  to  tranf- 
mit  the  principles  which  colour  the  urine,  and  that  fluid  is 
confequently  difeharged  limpid;  as  the  paroxyfm  fubfides, 
the  natural  type  of  the  fenfibility  is  redored,  and  the  urine 
has  its  accudomed  characters.  In  an  epileptic  fit,  a thick 
frothy  faliva  is  difeharged  from  the  mouth  in  abundance; 
as  the  attack  goes  off,  the  falivary  fecretion  returns  to  its 
natural  date. 

The  various  changes  in  the  organic  fenfibility',  and  the 
iufenfible  contractility  of  the  glands,  do  not  affeCt  the 
fundlion  of  fecretion  only;  but  when  they. lad  for  fome 
time,  they  influence  nutrition  alfo.  From  the  didurbances 
of  this  procefs  arile  thofe  various  organic  affeCtions,  of 
which  the  glandular  fydem  offers  the  moil  abundant  harved 
to  the  pathological  anatomid.  We  cannot  avoid  noticing, 
in  diffeCting  rooms,  the  numerous  difeafes  obferved  in  this 
part  of  the  body  compared  to  others.  The  glands,  the 
ikin,  the  mucou§,  ferous,  and  cellular  fydem,  held  the  fird 
rank  in  this  refpeCt;  and  in  all  thefe  the  two  properties 
above-mentioned  exid  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  are  called 
into  aCtion,  not  merely  by  nutrition,  but  alfo  by  various 
other  funftions,  which  refide  in  the  capillary  fydem,  as  ex- 
halation, abforption,  and  fecretion. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  phyfiology  of  fecretion, 
chiefly  derived  from  the  “ Anatomie  Generale”  of  Bichat, 
feems  to  amount  to  little  more  than  this,  that  each  fecretory 
organ  produces  its  peculiar  produCt,  in  confequence  of  its 
poirefling  peculiar  vital  properties,  which,  when  varioufly 
modified  under  particular  circumdances,  enable  the  organ  to 
feparate  very  different  fluids  from  the  blood.  And  this  we 
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believe  to  be  a pretty  correCt  datement  of  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  fubjeCt.  But  anatomids  and  phyfiolcgids, 
not  fatisfied  with  this  Ample  faCt,  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
velope  the  exaCt  mechanifm  of  the  procefs,  and  it  will  be 
neceffary  for  us  to  recount  fome  of  their  opinions.  In  all 
obfervations  on  this  fubjeCt,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  fecretion  is  not  confined  to  the  animal  kingdom,, 
but  prevails  alfo  in  the  vegetable  world.  We  frequently 
obferve  the  fap  giving  origin  to  peculiar  and  different  juices 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  fame  plant,  and  reafoners  from 
analogy  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  admit  the  exidence  of  a glan- 
dular fydem  in  vegetables.  We  fhall  be  induced,  by  this 
circumdance,  not  to  lay  too  much  drefs  on  the  peculiar 
druChire  of  the  fecretory  organs  in  the  more  complicated 
animals,  as  effential  to  the  bufinefs  of  fecretion.  Many  of 
the  faCts  already  noticed,  concerning  the  feparation  of  per- 
fectly fimilar,  or  at  lead  very  clofely  refembling  fluids,  by 
means  of  totally  difiimilar  organs,  will  tend  to  the  fame  de* 
duCtion.  And  this  mode  of  argument  may  be  dill  further 
fupported  by  various  examples  in  comparative  anatomy; 
where  we  find  fluids  of  the  fame  clafs  fecreted  in  animals  of 
different  orders,  in  organs  of  very  different  external  appear- 
ance. The  kidnies  of  birds  are  really  conglomerate  in  their 
druCture;  and  a fluid,  exaCtly  refembling  the  pancreatic  of 
warm-blooded  animals  is  formed  by  the  tubular  pyloric  ap- 
pendages, varioufly  conflituted  in  different  genera  of  fifhes. 

Of  the  different  explanations,  by  which  phyiiologids  have 
fucceffively  attempted  to  elucidate  the  function  of  fecretion, 
mod  are  completely  hypothetical  and  improbable.  In  mod  in- 
dances it  has  been  affumed  that  the  various  animal  fluids  are 
all  contained  in  the  blood  ; and  fecretion,  according  to  this 
opinion,  condfts  Amply  in  their  feparation  by  means  of  the 
glands.  Differences  in  the  diameter,  length,  and  folds  of 
the  veffels,  and  fuppofed  varieties  in  the  holes  with  which 
the  glandular  fyftemis  fuppofed  to  be  perforated,  have  been 
employed  as  the  means  of  rendering  the  mechanifm  of  fecre- 
tion intelligible  ; hence  the  expreflions  of  fieves,  filters,  and 
drainers,  fo  frequently  employed  in  phyfiology.  We  are 
difpenfed  from  the  necefiity  of  commenting  on  the  glaring- 
abfurdity  of  comparing  a gland  to  a fieve  or  filter,  and  of 
deciding  w-hich  of  thefe  mechanical  explanations  is  the  mod 
exquifitely  foolifli,  by  the  completely  gratuitous  nature  of  the 
fundamental  propolition.  The  modern  analyfesof  the  blood 
have  no  longer  even  the  fiiadow  of  an  excufe  for  regarding 
this  fluid  as  a mixture  of  all  the  animal  liquors,  and  for  fup- 
pofing  that  it  is  formed  of  faliva,  bile,  gadric  juice, 
urine,  &c.  fince  we  can  difeover  no  trace  of  fuch  fluids  in 
it.  Although  all  the  elements  neceffary  to  form  thefe  pro- 
ducts, as  well  indeed  as  thofe  of  the  folids,  are  in  faCt.  found 
in  the  blood,  they  exid  in  it  in  a different  date  of  combina- 
tion. The  blood  is  manifedly  an  homogeneous  liquor, 
capable  of  forming  all  animal  matters  from  the  mod  trans- 
parent and  pure  water,  as  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  to  the  firm 
fabric  of  the  bony  fydem  ; from  it  are  formed  faliva,  bile,, 
and  urine ; and  it  fervea  alfo  for  the  nutrition  of  mufcles,, 
membranes,  and  nerves ; but  none  of  thefe  modifications  of. 
animal  fubdance  are  contained  in  it  perfectly  formed. 

Their  precipitation,  fays  Fourcroy,  in  the  tiffues  to- 
which  they  belong,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a fimple  fepara- 
tion ; fince  it  is  accompanied  by  a modification  in  the  proper- 
ties, nature,  and  compofition  of  each.  Thus  the  cerebral 
pulp  is  not  exaftly  the  fame  albuminous  matter  as  that  in 
the  ferum  of  the  blood ; the  gelatine  is  not  ifolated  in  this^ 
fluid,  as  in  the  membranous  tiffue ; the  mufcular  fibrine  is 
not  completely  identical  in  its  character  with  that  which  exifl&. 
in  the  blood ; and  the  phofphate  of  lime  is  not  aflbeiated  in* 
the  latter  to  the  gelatinous  fubdance,  which  unites  its  parti- 
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eles  in  the  bony' "fyftem.  Hence  fecretion  always  implies 
fome  change  or  modification  in  the  matter  which  rcfults 
from  its  exercife,  Connoiff.  Chim.  fed.  8.  ord.  4. 

Another  notion*  as  deftitute  of  all  folid  foundation  as  the 
former,  is,  that  the  blood  undergoes  certain  changes  as  it 
arrives  at  the  glands ; that  it  ailumes  a peculiar  compofition 
before  it  penetrates  the  organ.  It  has  been  afferted  that 
the  blood-veffels  are  fo  arranged  as  to  produce  particular  mo- 
difications in  the  contained  fluid,  and  that  this  is  a difpoiitiou 
preparatory  to  the  final  procefs.  The  hepatic  fecretion  has 
been  considered  to  afford  the  cleared;  example  of  fuch  pre- 
vious changes.  The  ftrufture  and  number  of  the  veffels 
which  furround  and  enter  the  organ,  the  proportion  of  thofe 
which  carry  blood  or  white  fluids,  the  different  temperatures 
fuppofed  to  depend  on  there  proportions,  in  a word,  all 
thole  points  of  organization  which  can  poffibly  influence  the 
nature  of  the  blood,  arc  faid  to  be  fufficiently  diverflfied  in 
order  to  produce  in  the  chemical  properties  of  the  fluids  a 
difpoiitiou  favourable  to  the  formation  of  faliva  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  falivary  glands,  of  urine  in  that  of  the 
kidney,  &c.  This  difpofition,  depending  on  the  vafcular 
apparatus,  has  been  reprefented  to  conlilt  particularly  in 
a retardation,  acceleration,  cooling  or  warming  of  the 
blood,  or  in  the  lofs,  by  abforption,  of  fome  of  its  prin- 
ciples. But  what  feufible  caufe  can  produce  thefe  effects  ? 
Does  not  the  blood  flow  through  the  trunks  which  are 
going  to  the  glands  juft  as  in  other  veffels  ? In  fliort,  what 
is  the  change  ? The  fuppoiition  in  queltion  is  a complete 
affumption  ; not  fupported  by  a Angle  fadt,  and  contrary 
to  obfervation  as  far  as  our  knowledge  hitherto  extends. 
For  vve  can  detebt  no  difference  in  the  blood  drawn  from 
the  carotid,  fpermatie,  hepatic  or  renal  arteries.  We 
have  been  furprifed  to  And  this  opinion  adopted  and  fup- 
ported by  Fourcroy  ; but  the  whole  of  his  remarks  on  the 
fubjedl  in  the  “ Syfteme  des  Connoiffances  Chimiques,” 
feet.  8.  ord.  4.  art.  5.  do  not  contain  a Angle  proof,  and  afford 
an  example  of  vague  and  completely  illogical  ftatements. 
We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  maybe  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  favourable  to  certain  fe- 
cretions.  Thus,  after  drinking  copioufly  of  watery  fluids, 
we  And  a much  larger  portion  of  urine  fecreted ; and  the 
cutaneous  exhalation  is  often  augmented  from  the  fame 
caufe. 

In  our  endeavours  to  difeover  the  mechanifm  of  fecretion, 
it  will  be  bell  for  us  to  feLebt  the  moil  Ample  mode  of  this 
fundlion.  Now  the  exhalation  from  ferous  membranes,  and 
the  mucous  fluid  covering  the  furface  of  many  cavities  in 
the  body,  are  examples  of  this  kind.  We  can  difeover  no- 
thing in  thefe  organs  but  vafcular  ramifications  united  by 
cellular  fubftance.  Injedled  fluids  in  the  dead  body  follow 
.the  fame  route  which  the  fecreted  liquors  follow  in  the  living 
Hate.  And  the  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  alfo  to 
the  cafe  of  fecretions  in  fome  of  tire  more  complex  infiances. 
“ Water,”  fays  Haller,  “ tinged  with  colouring  matter, 
ifinglafs,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  thrown  into  the  arteries  of  a 
young  fubjedl,  and  occafionaily  even  fuet,  in  the  Experi- 
ments of  Ruylch  and  Albinus,  have  exuded  in  numerous 
final!  drops  from  the  lie  in,  after  the  removal  of  the  cuticle 
.m  warm  water,  io  as  to  imitate  very  clofely  the  proceedings 
ot  nature.  I have  alio  repeatedly  feen  water,  coloured  with 
blue,  and  injedled  into  the  lungs  through  the  inferior  cava, 
run  out  with  much  froth  from  the  trachea.  In  the  kidney, 
water,  air,  or  fuet  will  pals  through  excretory  tubes  continu- 
ous with  the  arteries  into  the  infundibula  and  pelvis.  Oil 
of  turpentine  and  quickfilver  have  palled  into  the  cliam- 
.bm-  of  the  aqueous  humour  from  the  arteries  : in 


the  fame  way  injc&ed  water  imitates  the  courfe  of  tha 
tears,  and  exudes  abundantly  from  the  whole  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  eye-lids.”  Elem.  Phyfiol.  t.  2.  p.  374.  Phy- 
fiologifts  have  indulged  in  confiderable  difputes  concerning 
this  kind  of  fecretions.  “ Some,”  fays  Blumenbach,  “ affert 
that  all  reparation  cf  fluids  from  the  mafs  of  blood  is  ac- 
complifhed  merely  by  pores  in  the  blood-veffels,  and  thofe, 
as  they  fay,  of  an  inorganic  nature  ; while  others  deny 
altogether  the  exifler.ee  of  fecretory  pores.  I fufpebt  that 
this^difference  of  opinion  muff  be  refolved  into  a verbal  dif- 
pute.  On  the  one  hand,  I muff  confefs,  unequivocally,  that 
I know  not  what  notion  to  form  of  inorganic  pores  in  an 
organized  body,  fince  all  the  openings  in  fuch  bodies  muff 
belong  to  their  organic  nature,  and  be  i-egulated  by  their 
vital  properties.  On  the  other  fide  I do  not  conceive  that 
the  orifices  or  pores  in  the  coats  of  the  veffels,  the  exiffence 
of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  differ  effentially,  in  regard  to 
their  functions,  from  the  cylindrical  dubts,  in  which  fecretion 
is  performed  in  the  conglomerate  glands,  and  in  the  glan- 
dular vifeera  : fince  it  is  probable  that  the  reparation  of 
fluids  depends  more  on  the  vital  properties  than  on  the  forms 
of  the  fecretory  orgJhs.”  Inllitut.  Phyfiolog.  fedt.  32. 
§ 469,  note  b. 

However  Ample  the  procefs  of  fecretion  may  be  deemed 
in  the  cafe  juft  fpeciiied,  and  however  clofely  the  pro- 
ceedings of  nature  may  be  imitated  by  the  experiments  with 
injebtions,  we  fluill  ftill  find  ourfelves  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  effential  circumftances  of  the  procefs  ; /.  e.  we  cannot 
explain  the  formation  of  the  new  product  from  the  blood, 
and  the  formation  of  fuch  totally  different  new  combi- 
nations in  organs  where  no  difference  of  ftructure  can  be 
detected. 

Thofe,  who  wifh  to  fee  the  various  attempts  at  explaining 
the  mechanifm  of  fecretion,  may  find  ample  gratification  in 
the  third  fedtion  of  the  feventh  book  of  Haller’s  great  work : 
where  he  gives  his  ufual  detail  of  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  fubjedl.  The  reader  will  be  very  willing  to  fpare  us 
the  talk  of  recounting  all  thefe  dreams,  and  the  ftill  more 
difgufting  toil  of  refuting  them.  We  fhall  merely  mention 
one  opinion,  on  which  phyliologifts  lay  fome  ftrefs  even  in 
the  prefent  day.  This  refers  the  difference  of  the  fecreted 
matters  to  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  minute  arteries 
of  the  glands.  Ruyfcb,  who  excelled  in  the  art  of  making 
anatomical  preparations,  was  led  to  remark,  in  his  employ- 
ment of  injections,  that  the  ultimate  arterial  ramifications 
differ  in  the  different  fecretory  organs,  and  indeed  that  there 
are  charadteriftic  differences  in  this  refpedt  in  all  the  ftrubtures 
of  the  body.  This  explanation  may  poffibly  be  true,  and 
we  cannot  perhaps  completely  overthrow  it : but  this  is  all 
that  we  can  fay  in  its  behalf.  We  mull  obferve,  in  the  firll 
place,  that  a correbt  account  of  the  fadts,  and  an  exabt  de- 
feription  of  the  different  vafcular  networks,  is  yet  a defidera- 
tum  ; for  the  queftion  concerns  the  very  fmalleft  capillaries, 
from  which  the  tubes  conveying  the  new  produbt  commence. 
Now  the  larger  ramifications,  fuch,  for  Alliance,  as  will  ad- 
mit ft  vend  globules,  do  not  differ  fufficiently  from  each 
other  to  account  for  the  diverfity  of  the  fluids  produced  in 
the  various  organs.  Indeed  limilar  veffels  often  produce  the 
moil  oppofite  products.  The  ftrubture  of  the  cortex  cere- 
bri, of  the  fpleen,  and  of  the  placenta,  is  very  much  alike 
with  the  moll  diffimilar  refults.  The  veins,  too,  are  arranged 
like  the  arteries,  as  we  fhould  conclude,  certainly  not  for 
the  purpofes  of  fecretion.  Very  different  arrangements  of 
blood-veffels  may  be  leen  in  various  membranes  which  pro- 
duce the  fame  kind  of  exhalation. 

Recourfe  has  been  had  to  the  fcience  of  chemiftry,  in  order 
to  explain  the  function  of  fecretion,  but  no  affiilance  has  been 
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hitherto  derived  from  this  feurce  in  unfolding  the  mvftery. 
That  the  changes,  by  which  the  new  produfts  conftituting  the 
animal  fluids  are  produced  from  the  blood  are  purely  chemical, 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  we  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
circumftances  which  determine  or  modify  thefe  alterations. 
We  cannot  doubt  indeed  that  the  whole  eflentially  depends  on 
a vital  power  of  which  chemiilry  can  neither  deteft  the 
nature,  nor  appretiate  the  force.  If,  however,  we  cannot  be 
very  fanguine  in  expefting  from  this  fcience  a developement 
of  the  immediate  agent  by  which  fecretion  is  effected,  much 
light  may,  probably,  be  thrown  on  fome  parts  of  the  fiubjeft 
by  accurate  chemical  inveftigations  We  may  apply  generally 
the  obfervation  of  Dr.  Thomfon  concerning  the  kidnies  : 
“ the  changes  operated  on  the  blood  in  the  kidnies  are  at 
prefent  altogether  unknown  ; but  they  mu  ft  be  important. 
Provided  the  method  of  analyflng  animal  fubilances  was  fo 
far  perfected  as  to  admit  of  accurate  conclufions,  confider- 
able  light  might  be  thrown  upon  this  fubjeft,  by  analyflng 
with  care  a portion  of  blood  from  the  emulgent  artery  and 
vein  feparately,  and  afcertaining  precifely  in  what  particulars 
they  differ  from  each  other.”  Syftem  of  Chemiftry,  vol.  5. 
p.  745.  Fourcroy,  too,  in  conlidering  how  far  fecretion 
admits  of  explanation  on  chemical  principles,  fpeaks  rather 
of  what  may  be  done  than  of  what  has  been  effected  in  this 
way.  “ Hitherto  chemiftry  can  only  rurnifh  fome  general 
ftatements  on  this  fubjeft  ; and,  if  we  look  to  this  fcience 
for  an  explanation  of  the  caufes  and  produfts  of  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  for  a demon ftration  of  what  paffes  in  every  kind 
of  fecretion  in  particular,  we  muff  wait  till  the  experiments 
are  much  more  numerous,  the  inveftigations  more  exaft , and 
the  animal  analyfes  confiderably  multiplied.  We  muft  de- 
termine the  temperature,  confidence,  and  nature  of  the  cere- 
bral blood,  of  that  in  the  vena  portarum,  and  in  the  renal 
arteries,  before  we  can  underftand  the  mechanifm  of  the 
fecretions  performed  in  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidnies.”  Syft. 
des  Conn.  Chimi.  v.  10,  p.  385. 

We  fhould  always  bear  in  mind,  in  our  attempts  at  che- 
mical explanations  of  the  animal  funftions,  that  the  effefts 
of  the  vital  power  are  more  particularly  obfervable  in  coun- 
teracting and  preventing  the  exertion  of  thofe  affinities,  by 
which  dead  animal  matters  are  regulated  ; and  confequently, 
that  if  fecretion  be  an  example  of  chemical  affinity,  it  is  fo 
modified  by  the  vital  powers,  that  we  can  have  very  little 
hope  of  imitating  it  by  experiments  out  of  the  body. 

In  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  are  the  fecretions 
influenced  by  the  nerves  ? The  faft  that  glands  have  a fup- 
ply  of  nerves,  leads  us  to  expeft  a priori  that  the  effedfs  of 
their  operation  will  be  very  obvious  ; but  the  laws,  which 
regulate  this  matter,  are  hitherto  by  no  means  clearly  afcer- 
tained,  and  even  the  kind  of  influence  is  very  obfcure.  There 
is  a want  of  direft  evidence,  from  experiment,  on  this  fub- 
jedf.  “ I divided,”  fays  Bichat,*  “the  nerves  of  the 
tefticle  in  a dog  : the  gland  inflamed  and  fuppurated ; but 
the  latter  occurrence  (hews  that  nervous  influence  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  for  fecretion,  fince  fuppuration  is  accompliftied  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  latter  functions.  Phyficians 
know  very  well  that  paralyfed  limbs  may  inflame  and  fup- 
purate.  Eredfion  and  expulfion  of  the  femen  may  occur, 
when  the  lower  half  of  the  body  is  paralyfed,  and  when  the 
nerves  of  the  proftate  at  leaft  muft  have  entirely  loft  their 
influence.  An  example  was  related  to  me  of  a foldier,  who 
contracted  a gonorrhaea  in  this  ftate.  In  complete  paralyfis 
of  the  bladder,  mucus  is  Till  fecreted  in  fufhcient  abundance. 
The  noftril  of  the  affefted  fide  is  as  moift  as  ufual  in  hemi- 
plegia ; and  an  equal  quantity  of  cerumen  is  produced  in  the 
meatus  auditorius  of  the  fame  fide.  The  glands  of  the  uvula 
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do  not  ceafe  to  aft  where  that  organ  is  paralyfed.  After 
cutting  the  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair  on  one  fide  in  a dog,  the 
air-veffels  are  equally  full  of  mucus  on  that  fide.  In  the 
convulfed  ftate  of  fuch  parts  as  poffefs  glands,  where  the 
nerves  of  thefe  organs  muft  confequently  be  unufually  ex- 
cited, there  is  no  augmentation  of  the  fecretion.”  Ana- 
tomie  Generale,  tom.  4.  p.604.  We  may  obferve  further, 
that  when  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  organs  of  the 
animal  life  is  completely  fufpended  in  apoplexy  or  com- 
preffion,  where  fenfation  and  voluntary  motion  are  loft,  the 
fecretions  continue  undillurbed.  On  the  other  fide  we  may 
adduce  numerous  phenomena,  which  can  be  accounted  for 
only  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Under  this 
head  we  may  mention  the  flow  of  faliva  on  the  fight  of  food, 
the  increafed  lacrymal  fecretion  produced  by  various 
affedlions  of  the  mind,  the  fuppreffed  difcharge  from  the 
(kin  from  the  fame  caufe.  The  urinary  fecretion  is  often 
fuddenly  affedled  in  hypochondriacal  perfons ; diflrefiing 
news  will  occaiion  it  to  be  fecreted  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
a very  pale  colour ; and  many  remarkable  inftances  have 
been  recorded,  where  the  biliary  fecretion  has  been  decidedly 
and  fuddenly  affefted  by  mental  emotions.  It-  has  been 
aflerted,  but  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  a cow, 
after  being  milked  by  the  fame  individual  for  a long  time, 
will  give  much  lefs  milk,  if  the  operation  be  performed  by  a 
(Danger.  Thefe  and  other  analogous  fafts  have  led  many 
phyfiologiffs  to  admit  of  a nervous  influence  in  the  affair  of 
fecretion  ; the  mGde  and  degree  of  this  aftion  have  been  va- 
rioufly  eftirnated.  De  Berger  conceives  that  the  tone  of  the 
fecretory  organs  was  kept  up  by  the  nervous  fluid ; De 
Natura  Humana,  p.  122.  Quefnay  referred  the  differences 
of  the  fecreted  fluids  to  various  degrees  of  fenfibility  in  the 
fecretory  veffels  ; Effais  fur  l’Econ.  Anim.  t.  3.  p.  437. 
De  Bordeu  aferibed  great  influence  to  the  nerves  on  the  i'e- 
creting  arteries  ; Recherches  fur  les  Glandes,  p.  352.  Stahl 
and  his  followers,  who  aferibed  the  power  of  guiding  the 
vital  motions  to  the  foul  (anima),  conceived  that  it  go- 
verned the  bulinefs  of  fecretion  alfo  ; and  A.  F.  Hoffman 
aferibes  the  difference  of  the  fluids  entirely  to  the  anima, 
which  regulates  the  fecretory  orifices  by  fphinfters  and 
valves,  now  clofing  them  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  par* 
tides  heterogeneous  to  the  fluid  intended  to  be  formed,  and 
now  opening  them  for  the  entrance  of  the  fuitable  molecules  ; 
Nov.  Hypothef.  Phyfiolog.  p.  13.  After  recounting  thefe 
opinions,  Haller  obferves  that  they  aferibe  too  great  an 
influence  to  the  nerves,  and  reminds  his  reader  that  fecre- 
tions of  various  kinds  are  performed  in  plants,  without  the 
afiiftance  of  nerves  ; and  that  balfams,  refins,  gums,  and 
coloured  milky  fluid  is  formed  from  the  common  liquor  taken 
in  by  the  roots  of  the  vegetable.  On  this  fubjeft 
we  may  obferve,  with  Bichat,  that  the  exprefiion  ner- 
vous injluence  has  generally  been  ufed  by  phyiiologifts  in  a 
very  indefinite  manner.  When  the  irritation,  divifion,  or  pa- 
ralyfis of  a nerve  fupplying  a voluntary  organ  interrupts,  or 
entirely  deitroys  its  funftions,  we  can  obferve  and  appre- 
tiate the  influence  of  the  nerves  on  fuch  organs  ; but,  with 
what  propriety  can  we  employ  the  fame  term  to  defignate 
the  power,  which  the  nerves  may  poflibly  have  over  the  fe- 
eretory  organs,  when  their  divifion  or  paralyfis  does  not  at  all 
difturb  the  functions  of  the  part  ? 

The  fecretions  may  be  affefted  by  the  direft  aftion  of 
external  irritants,  although  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation 
in  the  living  body  produces  no  feniible  motion  or  contraction 
of  the  organ.  Thus,  any  acid  matter  will  augment  the  flow 
of  mucus  from  thofe  furfaces  which  fecrete  it ; and  the 
flighted  irritation  of  the  conjunftiva  increafes  the  fecretion 
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of  the  lacrymal  gland.  The  prefence  of  food  in  the  mouth 
excites  the  falivary  organs  ; and  the  aft  of  fuckling  or  milk- 
ing produces  a fecretion  of  milk,  & c.  &c. 

The  fame  powers  by  which  fecretion  is  effefted  accom- 
pli (h  the  paffage  of  the  fluid,  when  produced,  through  its 
excretory  tubes  ; it  is  the  infen  Able  organic  contraftility  by 
which  this  is  effefted.  Experiments  op  the  dufts  of  glands 
in  living  animals,  fhew  that  they  are  not  affefted  by  chemi- 
cal or  mechanical  irritation,  and  hence  many  have  concluded 
that  they  poffefs  no  power  of  contraction  ; but  the  pheno- 
mena render  it  neceffary  to  allow  them  fuch  a property, 
which  may  exift  in  parts,  although  the  trials  juft  mentioned 
fhould  not  render  it  obvious.  External  preffures  and  ex- 
traneous influence  of  other  kinds  have  been  reforted  to,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  expulfion  of  the  fluids  contained 
in  excretory  tubes,  on  the  idea  that  thefe  canals  poflefled  no 
contraftile  powers  in  themfelves.  Such  explanations  are 
quite  gratuitous  aflumptions  in  all  cafes ; and  in  many 
inftances  are  totally  and  manifeftly  inadequate,  becaufe  the 
organ  is  expofed  to  no  agency  of  the  kind. 

The  fecreted  fluid  in  fome  inftances  is  not  conveyed  imme- 
diately to  the  point  of  its  ultimate  deftination  ; but  is  either 
retained  in  the  excretory  tubes,  or  kept  in  particular  refer- 
voirs  ; and  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  various  changes  take 
place  in  its  nature  and  properties  under  thefe  circumftances. 
“ Erequentiflime,”  fays  Haller,  “hoc  mechanifmo  natura 
utitui*,  ut  humorem  fecretum  retineat,  perficiat,  infpiffet,  ad 
deftinatos  ufus  contemperet,  legitima  occafione  effandat.” 
Elem.  Phyfiol.  t.  ii.  p.  445.  The  urinary  and  gall-blad- 
ders are  the  moft  remarkable  inftances  of  this  defcription  : 
we  may  mention  alfo  the  vcficulae  feminales,  and  the  mucous 
dufts’of  the  urethra  and  female  organs  of  generation.  That 
the  fecreted  fluids  in  thefe,  and  in  feveral  other  inftances,  are 
eonfiderably  altered  after  the  time  of  their  firft  produftion, 
cannot  admit  of  a doubt,  as  mere  infpeftion  is  fufficient  to 
prove  it ; the  particular  changes  produced  in  each  cafe  will 
be  confidered  in  the  account  of  the  various  organs.  The 
opinions  entertained  concerning  the  general  effefts  of  thefe 
refervoirs,  are,  that  the  fluids  are  infpiffated  by  an  abforp- 
tion  of  thefe  aqueous  parts,  that  they  are  depurated,  or  ren- 
dered more  perfeft,  and  varioufly  mixed  together : it  is 
added,  that  their  retention  in  the  heat  of  the  living  animal 
body  in  many  inftances  renders  them  acrimonious,  and  that 
this  change,  in  many  cafes,  as  in  the  bile  and  femen,  promotes 
the  views  of  nature.  Thefe  notions  are  not  very  confident 
with  each  other,  nor  very  clear  in  themfelves  : the  latter 
fuppofition,  concerning  the  acrimonious  tendency  of  the 
fluids,  is  founded  on  the  obfervation  of  the  changes  occurring 
out  of  the  body,  and  is  not  at  all  warranted  by  obfervation 
of  the  living  lubjeft,  in  which  chemical  alterations  are  re- 
filled by  the  vital  powers. 

We  have  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  much  of  the  fecreted 
fluids  is  taken  up  and  carried  into  the  circulation  by  the  ab- 
forbents  ; but  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  exaft  extent  or  nature  of  the  modification,  which 
the  funftion  of  fecretion  undergoes  from  this  caufe.  The 
experiments  of  Bichat  prove  that  the  various  animal  pro- 
dufts,  even  thofe  which  we  fhould  at  firft  have  regarded  as 
the  moft  noxious,  may  be  introduced  into  the  venous  fyftem 
without  eflential  injury  to  the  animal ; fo  that  the  blood 
may  be  deemed  a common  fluid,  receiving  and  retaining 
various  principles,  which  may  vary  according  to  circum- 
ftances. “ I injefted,”  fays  Bichat,  “ into  the  jugular  veins 
of  feveral  dogs,  cyftic  bile  taken  from  other  dogs  opened  at 
the  fame  time.  During  the  firft  days  they  appeared  weary, 
did  not  eat,  were  very  tlnrfty,  had  a dull  look  about  the 
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eyes,  and  were  conftantly  lying  down  ; in  a little  time,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  recovered  their  original  vigour.  I have 
fince  employed  human  bile  in  fimilar  experiments : the  re- 
fults  were  the  fame,  except  that  hiccough  and  vomiting 
took  place  foon  after  the  experiment.  In  one  inftance  the 
animal  died  three  hours  after  the  injeftion  ; here  I had  ufed 
bile  of  an  extremely  deep  black  colour,  like  thick  ink, 
fuch  as  is  occafionally  feen  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  feems  to 
form  an  eflential  part  of  the  black  vomitings  obferved  in 
certain  cafes.  When  fimilar  trials  were  made  with  faliva, 
the  confequent  languor  waslefs  fenfible.  I then  tried  mucus 
of  the  nofe  fufpended  in  water.  Laftly  urine  itfelf,  not  of 
the  aqueous  kind,  but  that  of  coftion,  was  employed  ; the 
confequent  lllnefs  was  more  fevere,  but  one  animal  only'  died, 
and  I fufpeft  that  this  fatal  event  happened  from  the  un- 
guarded introduction  of  a little  air  at  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment.” Anatomie  Generale,  t.  4.  p.  587.  He  cbferves 
afterwards  that  the  injeftion  of  any  animal  fluids  into  the 
carotid  artery  is  immediately  fatal,  from  the  effefts  produced 
on  the  brain  : but  they  may  be  thrown  with  impunity  into 
other  parts  of  the  arterial  fyftem,  as,  for  inftance,  into  the 
crural  artery'. 

Sympathies  of  the  glandular  fyjlem. — Thefe  may  be  divided 
into  the  paffive  and  aftive.  The  glandular  tiffue  is  very 
readily  influenced  by  various  excitements,  either  in  the  na- 
tural ftate,  or  in  difeafes,  which  conftitute  its  paffive  fym- 
pathies.  The  cafes  in  which  the  excitation  of  other  organs 
augments  glandular  aftion,  are  particularly  obfervable  in  the 
mucous  fyftem.  Moft  of  the  excretory  dufts  open  on  fur- 
faces  of  this  nature  ; and  examples  of  the  obfervation  occur 
in  the  flow  of  faliva  determined  by'  the  prefence  of  food  in 
the  mouth  ; in  that  of  urine  produced  by  catheters  retained 
in  the  bladder  ; in  the  feminal  excretion  produced  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  glans  ; the  flow  of  tears  from  irritation  of  the 
conjunftiva  or  pituitary  membrane ; and  in  that  of  bile 
during  the  paffage  of  the  food  into  the  fmall  inteftme. 

The  glandular  fyftem  frequently  exhibits  paffive  fympathies 
in  difeafe  ; the  organic  properties  are  brought  into  aftion 
under  thefe  circumftances,  the  animal  fenfibility  being  very 
feldom  developed  fo  as  to  produce  pain.  The  innumerable 
varieties  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  fluids  feparated  by  the 
glands  under  circumftances  of  difeafe  arife  principally  from 
fy'mpathetic  influence.  Thus  the  falivary  apparatus  moiftens 
the  mouth,  or  leaves  it  dry  ; fills  it  with  a vifeid  or  a thin 
fluid,  See.  The  mucous  organs  cover  the  tongue  with  mat- 
ters of  moft  varying  confidence,  thicknefs,  and  colour  ; and 
this  occurs  from  fympathy  with  various  ftates  of  the  ftomach. 
The  liver,  kidney,  and  pancreas  are  influenced  in  very  nu- 
merous ways  ; wherever  any  organ  in  the  animal  economy  is 
affefted,  thefe  are  deranged  ; their  fecretion  is  increafed,  di- 
minifhed,  or  altered,  and  frequently  even  inflammation  and 
fuppuration  fupervene.  The  affeftions  of  the  liver  from  in- 
juries of  the  head  are  well  known  ; and  the  lacrymal  fecre- 
tion is  varioufly  modified  in  inflammatory  and  malignant  fe- 
vers, fo  as  to  produce  various  appearances  of  the  eyes. 
Weeping  in  various  mental  affeftions  is  another  example  of 
fympathetic  influence.  The  tefticles  and  proftate  exhibit 
fewer  inftances  of  fuch  fympathies,  probably  becaufe  their 
funftions  are  fo  much  more  ifolated.  The  relations  which 
conneft  the  breads  and  uterus  are  remarkable,  and  frequent- 
ly obferved.  In  the  fequel  of  confiderable  acute  difeafes, 
particularly  fevers,  the  aftion  of  the  glands  is  often  confi- 
derably  affefted,  and  copious  evacuations,  called  critical,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  yet  clearly  explained,  take 
place. 

The  aftive  fympathies  are  lefs  frequent  than  thofe  of  the 
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preceding  clafs ; but  difeafes  exhibit  inftances  of  them.  In- 
flammations of  the  liver,  kidney,  falivary  fyftem,  &c.  {hew 
various  phenomena  produced  fympathetically  in  other  fyf- 
tems. 

Bichat,  in  his  Anatomic  Generale,  gives  the  following 
view  of  the  characters  which  diftinguifh  the  vital  properties 
of  the  glandular  fyftem. 

I ft.  Peculiar  vitality  ( vita  propria)  of  each  gland. — 
The  vitality  of  the  glands,  retaking  from  the  preceding 
powers  considered  in  a ftate  of  aftion,  is  not  uniform 
in  the  whole  fyftem  ; becaufe  the  ftrufture  varies  in  every 
inftance,  and  each  tilTue  potfetfes  a peculiar  modification  of 
vitality.  Hence  refult  many  phenomena  noticed  by  Bordeu. 
I . There  are  certain  matters  on  which  alone  each  gland  can 
aft  in  the  natural  ftate.  Thus  the  falivary  apparatus  does 
not  form  bile,  the  liver  does  not  feparate  urine,  &c.;  and  on 
this  principle  the  difference  of  the  fecretions  is  founded.  In 
the  fame  way  cantharides  aft  particularly  on  the  urinary 
organs;  mercury  on  the  falivary  glands,  &c.  2.  Each 

gland  has  its  particular  mode  of  fympathy.  Thus  the  liver 
afts  efpecially  on  the  brain,  the  kidney  influences  the  fto- 
inach,  the  uterus  and  breads'  affeft  each  other,  &c.  3.  Each 
glandular  inflammation  has  a peculiar  charafter  : that  of  the 
kidney  is  different  from  that  of  the  liver  or  tefticle  ; the 
inflamed  proftate  has  very  different  fymptoms  from  the  teftis 
in  fuch  a condition.  4 . Every  gland  has  peculiar  difeafes,  or 
fome  at  leaft  to  which  it  is  more  expofed  than  others.  Hy- 
datids, which  are  very  common  in  the  liver,  are  never  feen 
in  the  falivary  glands  or  tefticle.  Sarcocele  is  extremely  com- 
mon, while  nothing  is  more  unfrequent  than  an  enlarged  pa- 
rotid. The  liver  alone  exhibits  that  peculiar  alteration, 
which  conftitutes  the  fatty  ftate  ; and  is  the  mod  frequent 
feat  of  fteatomatous  tumours.  Phyficians,  who  have  not 
been  converfant  with  the  infpeftion  of  morbid  cafes,  life  the 
vague  and  infignificant  terms  of  obilruftion  and  induration 
for  every  kind  of  glandular  enlargement.  The  increafe  of 
fize  is  the  only  common  charafter  of  fuch  affeftions,  while 
the  nature  of  the  tumour  is  entirely  different.  5.  Every 
gland  prefents  fome  peculiar  modifications  in  what  are  called 
the  critical  evacuations,  occafionally  confequent  on  acute 
difeafes.  6.  The  different  vitality  of  the  glands  occafions 
them  to  re-aft  at  very  different  intervals,  in  confequence  of 
direft  irritation,  or  fympathetic  excitation.  The  lacrymal 
gland,  for  example,  pours  out  fuddenly  an  abundant  fecre- 
tion,  when  irritated  ; while  the  kidnies  or  pancreas  can  be 
excited  only  very  flowly. 

2d  Character.  Inactive  Jlate  of  the  vital  powers. — The 
glands  are  fubjeft  to  habitual  alternations  of  increafed  and 
diminiftied  aftion.  The  animal  funftions  are  efpecially  in- 
fluenced by  fleep,  which  completely  fufpends  them.  The 
aftion  of  the  glands  is  only  partially  diminiftied  at  certain 
times,  except  in  difeafe,  when  it  is  fometimes  completely  fuf- 
pended.  Bichat  compares  the  fleep  of  the  animal  life  to  the 
intervals  of  intermittent  fevers,  where  the  apyrexia  is  com- 
plete : and  the  fleep  of  the  glands  to  thofe  of  remittent  fe- 
vers, where  the  fymptoms  are  merely  diminiflied  in  degree. 
Saliva  flows  into  the  mouth  abundantly  during  maftication  ; 
it  merely  moiftens  the  cavity  at  other  times.  The  pancreas 
and  liver  pour  out  their  fecretions  profufely,  while  the  food 
is  in  the  duodenum  : they  aft  much  lefs  intenfely  during  the 
ftate  of  abftinence.  The  kidney  is  particularly  exerted  tome 
little  time  after  a meal.  The  intermifiions  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  breads  are  almoft  as  complete  as  thofe  of  the  or- 
gans of  animal  life.  Every  mucous  gland  has  its  particular 
period  of  fecretion  : it  is,  when  the  furface,  on  which  the 
duft  opens,  is  in  contaft  with  any  fubftance  either  retained 
*n  the  cavity,  or  pafiing  through  it.  We  muft,  therefore,  form 


this  notion  of  the  office  of  the  glands ; that  they  conftantly 
feparate  a fluid  from  the  blood,  but  that  they  are  more  ac- 
tive at  certain  periods,  and  confequently  furnifh  a more 
abundant  fupply. 

This  remittence  of  the  glandular  aftion,  fays  Bichat,  de- 
pends on  a caufe  analogous  to  that  of  fleep,  which  arifes,  in 
the  animal  life,  from  the  fatigue  experienced  by  the  organs 
of  fenfation  and  locomotion,  after  a continuance  of  aftion. 
The  laflltude,  of  which  the  glands  are  fufceptible,  is  not  ge- 
nerally marked  by  any  painful  feeling  ; yet  there  is  in  the 
bread,  after  long  fuckling,  a .kind  of  dragging  fenfation, 
and  aftual  pain  is  felt  in  the  teftis  after  emiflion  has  been  re- 
peated two  or  three  times. 

3d  Charafter. — The  vitality  of  the  glands  is  never  en- 
creafed  at  the  fame  time  in  the  whole  fyftem.  When  one  is 
in  aftion,  the  others  are  in  a ftate  of  remiflion.  We  might 
conceive,  fays  Bichat,  that  there  is  only  a determinate  quan- 
tity of  vital  powers  for  the  whole,  and  that  one  cannot  be 
exerted  unuiually  without  a correfponding  diminution 
in  the  reft.  The  digeftive  apparatus  is  accommodated  to 
this  law.  At  firft  the  falivary  fyftem  produces  an  abundant 
fecretion  ; then  the  ftomach  comes  into  aftion  ; thirdly,  when 
the  chyme  enters  the  duodenum,  the  liver  and  pancreas  are 
principally  exerted  ; at  the  fourth  period,  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  large  inteftine  aft  ; and  laftly,  the  kidney  exercifesits 
peculiar  office  to  evacuate  the  refidue  of  the  fluids.  All  the 
glands  cannot  aft  at  once  ; as,  in  the  external  movements, 
certain  mufcles  are  always  in  a condition  of  repofe,  while 
others  are  contrafted.  The  moft  improper  time  for  coition 
is  during  digertion,  becaufe  the  mucous,  pancreatic,  hepatic 
fecretions.  See.  muft  then  be  performed  at  the  fame  time  with 
that  of  the  tefticle.  In  difeafes,  the  fecretion  of  one  gland 
is  encreafed  at  the  expence  of  others.  This  charafter 
of  the  glandular  fyftem  is  only  an  example  of  the  general 
charafter  belonging  to  all  the  vital  powers,  by  which,  when 
increafed  at  one  point,  they  are  proportionally  diminiftied  in 
fume  other  fituation.  Hence  large  abfeeffes,  confiderable 
tumours,  and  dropfies  are  always  attended  with  debility  of 
the  glandular  aftion.  On  the  fame  principle  is  founded  the 
ufe  of  blilters,  fetons,  moxa,  cauteries,  Sec.  which  do  not 
aft,  as  old  phyficians  fuppofed,  by  evacuating  any  morbid 
matters,  but  by  putting  an  end  to  the  irritation  in  the  dif- 
eafed  part,  by  means  ot  that  which  they  determine  in  fome 
other  organ. 

4th  Charafter . — Influence  of  climate  and  the  feafons  on 
the  vitality  of  the  glands.  From  the  preceding  charafter  is 
derived  another  phenomenon,  which  may  be  confidered  pe- 
culiar to  the  glandular  fyftem  ; viz.  that  it  is  in  general 
more  active  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  in  cold  than  in  warm 
climates.  Warmth,  by  relaxing  the  integuments,  increafes 
the  cutaneous  aifeharge  at  the  expence  of  that  of  the 
glands ; while  the  aftion  of  cold  is  the  inverfe  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Hence  the  fame  fluid,  introduced  into  the  body, 
is  expelled  in  fummer  by  the  Ikin,  in  winter  by  the  kidnies. 

5th  Charafter. — Influence  of  fex  on  the  vital  properties 
of  the  glands.  Is  the  vitality  of  thele  organs  mere  aftive 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  ? In  thofe  which  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  digeftion,  the  lacrymal  and  urinary  fecretion,  &c. 
the  two  fexes  exhibit  very  little  difference.  In  the  gene-, 
rative  fyftem,  the  male  poffeffes  the  addition  of  teftieles  and 
proftate,  the  female  of  mammary  glands;  fo  that  here  there 
is  a compenfation.  But  the  influence  of  the  former  on  the 
animal  economy  very  much  exceeds  in  its  force  that  of  the 
latter. 

Developement  of  the  Glandular  Syfem. 

i.  State  of  this  fyfem  in  the  fatus. — Although  the  fecre- 
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tions  poffefs  very  little  activity  in  the  foetus,  the  glands  in 
general  are  large.  The  falivary  glands  and  pancreas  are 
larger  than  in  the  fequel : the  bulk  of  the  liver  is  enormous  ; 
and  the  kidnies  confiderably  exceed  their  adult  volume. 
It  is  not  yet  afcertained  whether  the  fame  obfervation  ap- 
plies to  the  mucous  glands.  The  form  and  colour  are  dif- 
ferent in  feveral  from  what  they  afterwards  exhibit.  The 
texture  partakes  of  that  foftnefs  and  delicacy,  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  body  ; and  they  abound  with  fluids. 
In  refpeft  of  their  fecretions,  they  feem  to  be  in  a con- 
dition analogous  to  that  of  rendition  in  the  adult : indeed, 
they  produce  ftill  lefs  than  at  that  time.  In  fa  ft,  all  the  re- 
fervoirs  would  not  fuffice  to  contain  the  produce  of  their  fecre- 
tion,  if  thefe  were  as  much  produced  in  a given  time,  as 
after  birth.  Is  this  becaufe  the  black  blood,  which  they 
contain,  does  not  furnifh  fuitable  materials  ? or  rather,  be- 
caufe the  aftions  concerned  in  the  compofition  of  the  body 
predominate  fo  remarkably  over  thofe  of  the  other  kind  ? 
All  the  matter  brought  to  the  organs  remains  in  them,  and 
affords  the  materials  of  the  rapid  growth,  which  is  then 
taking  place : conffquently,  the  fecretions,  which  are  de- 
figned  chiefly  to  get  rid  of  the  refidue  of  nutrition,  are 
then  inaftive.  Moreover,  digeltion  introduces  into  the 
blood  none  of  thofe  principles,  which,  not  being  required 
for  nutrition,  are  expelled  nearly  as  they  enter,  without 
having  belonged  to  the  compofition  of  the  organs  ; fuch  as 
the  greateft  part  of  the  dnnk. 

2.  State  of  the  glands  during  growth.  — This  fyflem  ac- 
quires a fudden  increafe  of  energy  at  the  time  of  birth. 
Red  blood  now  circulates  through  its  veffels  ; and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  excretories  are  Aimulated  in  various  ways, 
as,  by  the  food  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  which  open  on  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  by  the  air  in  the  refpiratory  apparatus,  & c. 
The  organs  are  fo  much  the  more  fenfible  to  this  fudden 
excitation,  in  proportion  as  they  were  before  unaccuftomed 
to  it.  Yet  many  of  the  fecretions  are  carried  on  with  lefs 
aftivity  during  the  fitrA  years  of  life,  than  in  the  fequel,  as 
thofe  of  the  falivary  glands,  liver,  & c.  Affeftions  of  the 
glandular  fyAem  are  not  the  leading  ones  in  the  BrA  years 
of  life.  The  lymphatic  glands,  as  they  are  called,  and  not 
the  parotids,  form  the  fwellings  fo  frequent  about  the  neck. 
Hepatic  affeftions  are  rare  at  this  time.  All  the  fecretions 
connefted  with  the  generative  procefs  hitherto  do  not  exift. 
The  organs,  which  are  particularly  employed  at  any  age, 
are  chiefly  affefted  by  acute  and  chronic  difeafes  at  that 
time  ; while  thofe,  by  which  no  important  funftion  is  ex- 
ercifed,  feem  to  be  overlooked.  All  affeftions  of  the  teilis 
and  chord  are  unfrequent  before  puberty,  while  the  procefs 
of  nutrition  alone  is  carried  on  in  thefe  organs.  The  glan- 
dular tiffue  is  for  a long  time  foft  and  delicate  in  the  child  ; 
and  it  has  not  that  property  of  becoming  hard  in  confe- 
quence  of  boiling,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  it  in  the  adult. 

3.  State  of  the  fyjlein  after  growth. — We  have  already 
fpoken,  in  the  article  Generation,  of  the  organs  which 
come  into  aftivity  at  puberty,  and  of  the  influence  which 
they  exert  on  the  frame.  At  this  time  all  the  fyftem  ac- 
quires a greater  firmnefs  in  its  texture.  Towards  the  for- 
tieth year  the  digeltive  glands  feem  to  be  predominant  in 
the  economy,  and  the  liver  is  efpecially  obfervable  among 
thofe.  Now  bilious  affeftions  are  moll  numerous  ; and  the 
influence  of  thofe  paffions,  to  which  the  bilious  tempera- 
ment feems  to  difpofe,  is  molt  obfervable. 

4.  State  of  the  glands  in  old  age. — At  this  time  the  organs 
gradually  become  more  hard  in  their  texture : but  their 
colour  changes  lefs  than  that  of  molt  parts.  The  liver, 
kidney,  &c.  are  nearly  as  full  of  blood  as  in  the  adult ; 


while  the  muffles,  pale  and  colourlefs,  contain  a fmaller 
proportion  than  before.  It  feems  that  this  fluid  firft  quits 
the  Ik  in  and  muffles,  which  are  fartheft  from  the  heart,  and 
is  concentrated  in  the  nearer  organs  : thus  the  fecretions  are 
Hill  abundant  in  old  perfons,  while  the  muffularand  nervous 
powers  are  conliderably  weakened.  The  kidnies  and  liver 
ftill  feparate  their  particular  fecretions  in  large  quantity. 
The  aftivity  of  the  generative  fyftem  has  long  ceafed.  The 
aftive  exertion  of  the  glands  which  are  ftill  employed  may 
be  referred  to  two  cauics.  The  decompofition  of  the  body 
is  very  marked  at  this  time,  and  much  matter  is  conffquently 
thrown  out  by  certain  glands.  The  decay  of  the  old  fub- 
jeft  is  a phenomenon  exaftly  oppoiite  to  that  of  growth  in 
the  foetus.  The  fkin,  fhrivelled  and  hardened,  ceafes  to 
throw  out  the  produfts  of  decompofition,  and  the  glands 
fupply  its  place. 

Generally  fpeaking,  life  ceafes  moft  gradually  in  the 
glandular  fyftem.  In  the  bodies  of  old  perfons  we  fee  the 
gall  and  the  urinary  bladders  ftill  full  of  their  refpeftive 
fluids.  Compreffion  of  any  gland,  even  of  the  proAate, 
Ihews  that  it  contains  much  fluid ; even  mere  than  we  ob- 
ferve  in  the  young  fubjeft.  It  is  alfo  a remarkable  pheno- 
menon that  all  the  chief  internal  organs,  as  the  liver,  kidney, 
heart,  lungs,  See.  ftill  preftrve  a conflderable  lhare  of  vita- 
lity, while  the  parts  fubfervient  to  fenfation  and  locomotion 
are  nearly  exhaufted,  and  the  ties,  which  conneft  the  indi- 
vidual to  furrounding  objects,  are  conffquently  nearly  de- 
ftroyed.  Haller,  Element.  Phyfiolog.  tom.  2.  Dumas, 
Principes  de  Phyfiologie,  t.  4.  Bichat,  Anatomie  Gene- 
rale,  t.  4. 

Gland,  in  Vegetable  Phyjlology,  ( glandula , a little  kernel,) 
is  defined  by  Linnseus  as  “ a Imall  tumour,  diffharging  a 
fluid.'’  This  fluid  is  always  fome  peculiar  fecretion.  The 
calyx  and  ftalks  of  the  Mofs  Rofe,  and  of  many  other 
Rofes  in  fome  degree,  are  covered  with  prominent  glands, 
diffharging  a viffid  aromatic  liquor.  Between  the  ferratures 
of  the  leaf  of  Salix  pentandra,  the  Bay-leaved  Willow,  is  a 
feries  of  fuch  glands,  whoff  exudation  is  a highly  fragrant 
yellow  gum-refin,  to  which  the  fine-ffent  of  that  leaf  is 
chiefly  owing,  and  feveral  other  Willows  are  provided  with 
flmilar,  though  lefs  perfumed,  fecretions.  On  the  footftalks 
of  the  Guelder-rofe,  Viburnum  Opulus,  are  very  large  and 
elaborate  glands,  whofe  diffharge  however  is  comparatively 
trifling,  while  various  fpecies  of  Paflion-flower  bear  cup- 
fliaped  glands,  on  their  footftalks,  producing  a conflderable 
quantity  of  very  fweet  honey.  Thefe  therefore  bear  more 
analogy  to  thofe  glands,  appropriated  to  fome  flowers,  and 
called,  from  their  produce,  neftariferous  glands,  or  nefta- 
ries.  Such  occur  in  Geranium,  and  in  the  Cruciform  plants, 
conftituting  the  Linnaean  clafs  Petradynamia.  In  the  latter 
the  neftariferous  glands  occafionally  exhale  a powerful 
feent,  efpecially  in  Sfymbrium  tenuifolium,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  525. 

The  kinds  of  glands  above-mentioned,  being  of  a fecre- 
tory  nature,  certainly  bear  a great  analogy  to  the  glands 
of  the  animal  body,  but  it  appears  that  the  more  general 
and  important  fecretions  of  vegetables  are  accomplilhed 
through  membranes,  whofe  organization  and  phyliology  are 
infcrutable  to  our  powers  of  inveftigation.  S. 

Glands,  Dfeafed.  See  Bubo,  Lues  Venerea, 

SCROEULA,  BkONCHOCELE,  &C. 

Glands  oj  Birds  and  Fijhes.—  See  Anatomy  of  Birds,  and 
Fish. 

GLANDEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Na- 
tangen  j 30  miles  E.  of  Brandenburg. 

GLANDERS,  in  Veterinary  Science , a filthy  difeafe  ia 
a horfe,  fo  called,  probably,  from  the  fwelling  of  the  fub- 
maxillary  glands  that  accompanies  it ; and  confifting  in  a 
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corrupt  flimy  matter,  running  from  the  nofe,  of  a different 
colour,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  malignity,  or  as 
the  infedlion  has  been  of  a fhorter  or  longer  continuance  ; 
being  white,  yellow,  green,  or  black,  fometimes  tinged  with 

blood. 

Authors  afcribe  it  to  various  caufes : fome  to  infection  ; 
fome  to  a diforder  of  the  lungs  ; others  to  the  fpleen  ; 
fome  to  the  liver  ; and  others  to  the  brain.  After  it  has 
been  of  fo  long  Handing,  that  the  matter  is  of  a blackifh 
colour,  which  is  ufually  in  its  laft  ftage,  they  fuppoie  it  to 
come  from  the  fpinc  ; and  hence  they  call  it  the  mourning  oj 
the  chine. 

Kernels  and  knots  are  ufually  felt  under  the  caul  in  this 
diforder ; and  as  thefe  grow  bigger  and  more  inflamed,  fo 
the  glanders  increafe  more.  The  progrefs  of  tire  difeafe  is 
extremely  uncertain  ‘r  as  fome  horfes  will  endure  it  for  many 
years,  without  any  other  obvious  inconvenience  than  a flight 
difeharge  and  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  under  the  jaws  ; 
and  inftances  have  occurred  in  which  thefe  fymptoms  have 
difappeared  for  feveral  weeks,  and  returned,  perhaps,  with 
no  augmented  virulence.  In  molt  cales,  however,  the 
courfe  of  the  malady  is  more  rapid  ; the  bones  and  carti- 
lages of  the  nofe  are  fpeedily  eroded  by  the  malignity  of 
the  ulcers,  from  which  an  abforption  commences,  and  con- 
veys the  poifon  into  the  circulation,  gradually  and  fatally 
contaminating  the  whole  frame.  Neither  the  appetite  nor 
the  condition  of  the  glandered  horfe  fuffers  materially  in  the 
early  or  mild  ftage  of  the  complaint.  When,  however,  it  has 
fpread  its  dominion  over  the  thoracic  vifeera,  forming  ulcers 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  and  in  the  wind-pipe,  great 
pain  and  difficulty  of  refpiration  are  experienced,  the  dif- 
eharge becomes  very  confiderable,  the  appetite  is  injured, 
and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  animal  exhibits  a pidlure 
of  extreme  diftrefs  ; and  unlefs  the  humanity  of  the  owner 
does  not  induce  him  to  terminate  his  fufferings,  the  difeafe 
will,,  by  tardy  fteps,  afford  relief  to  the  wretched  animal  by 
diffolution. 

M.  La  Foffe,  farrier  to  the  king  of  France,  has  taken 
great  pains,  by  repeated  difi'eftions,  to  difeover  the  fource 
and  caufe  of  this  diforder,  and  to  afeertain  the  proper  and 
effectual  method  of  cure.  He  has  diftinguifhed  feven  dif- 
ferent kind  of  glanders,  four  of  which  are  incurable.  The 
firft  proceeds  from  ulcerated  lungs,  the  purulent  matter  of 
which  comes  up  the  trachea,  and  is  dilcharged  through  the 
noftrils,  like  a whitiffi  licpior,  appearing  fometimes  in  lumps 
and  grumes  : the  fecond  is  a wafting  humour,  that  ufually 
feizes  horfes  at  the  decline  of  a difeafe  caufed  by  too  hard 
labour,  and  proceeds  from  the  lungs  : the  third  is  a malig- 
nant difeharge,  which  fometimes  attends  the  ftrangles, 
falls  upon  the  lungs,  and  is  difeharged  at  the  noftrils : the 
fourth  is  when  an  acrimonious  humour  in  the  farcy  feizes 
thefe  parts  : the  fifth  arifes  from  a horfe’s  taking  cold  : the 
iixlh  is  a difeharge  from  the  ftrangles,  which  fometimes 
vents  itfelf  at  the  noftrils  : the  feventh,  or  real  glanders,  is 
that  above  deferibed. 

M.  La  Foffe,  after  examining,  by  diffeftion,  the  carcafes 
of  glandered  horfes,  and  making  a ftridf  ferutiny  into  the 
llate  of  the  vifeera,  affifted  in  his  enquiry  by  ingenious 
anatomifts  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  affirms  this  difeafe 
to  be  altogether  local,  and  that  the  true  feat  of  it  is  in 
the  pituitary  membrane  which  lines  the  partition  along  the 
inftde  of  the  nofe,  the  maxillary  iinuffes  or  cavities  of  the 
cheek-bones  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe,  and  the  frontal 
finulLs  or  cavities  above  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  ; that  the 
vifeera,  as  the  liver,  lungs,  &c.  of  glandered  horfes  are, 
in  general,  very  found  ; and,  therefore,  that  the  feat  of  the 
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diforder  is  not  in  thofe  parts,  as  many  authors  have  af. 
ferted. 

He  found  thefe  cavities  more  or  lefs  filled  with  a vifeous 
flimy  matter  : the  membrane,  which  lines  both  them  and  the 
noftrils,  inflamed,  thickened,  and  corroded  with  fordid  ul- 
cers, which,  in  fome  cafes,  had  eat  into  the  bones.  He 
obferves,  that,  when  glandered  horfes  difeharge  matter  from 
both  noftrils,  both  fides  of  the  membrane  and  cavities  were 
aftedted  ; but  when  they  ran  at  one  noftril  only,  that  fide 
only  was  found  diftempered  ; and  if  one  gland  only  was  af- 
fected the  horfe  difeharged  from  one  noftril  only  : but  if 
both  were  affedted,  the  difeuarg'e  was  from  both.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  the  glanders  in  horfes  very  much  refem- 
bles  a diforder  in  men,  called  ozena. 

In  this  difeafe,  if  the  matter  fticks  to  the  infide  of  the 
noftrils,  like  glue  or  ftiff  paite  ; if  the  infide  of  the  nofe  is 
raw,  and  appears  of  a livid  or  leaden  hue,  and  the  matter 
becomes  bloody,  foetid,  and  of  an  afh-colour  ; thefe  fymp- 
toms are  very  unfavourable  ; but  when  only  a limpid  fluid  is 
firft  difeharged,  and  afterwards  a whitilh  matter,  the  gland 
under  the  jaw  does  not  much  increafe,  and  the  diforder  has 
been  of  no  long  continuance,  a fpeedy  cure  may  be  ex* 
pedled.  The  cure  of  the  milder  kind  of  glanders  may  firft 
be  attempted  by  injections  and  fumigations.  When  thefe 
latter  fymptoms  appear,  the  horfe  fhould  firft  be  bled,  and 
treated  as  in  the  common  diforder  of  cold  ; and  then,  let  an 
emollient  injeCtion,  prepared  with  a decoftion  of  linfeed, 
marffi-mallows,  elder,  chamomile  flowers,  and  honey  of  rofes, 
or  fuch  like,  be  thrown  up  as  far  as  polfible  with  a ftrong  fy- 
ringe,  and  repeated  three  times  a day  : if  the  running  is  not 
leffened  or  removed  in  a fortnight  by  thefe  means,  a reftrin- 
gent  injeCtion  may  be  prepared  with  tinCture  of  rofes,  lime- 
water,  See.  and  the  noftrils  fumigated  with  the  powders  of 
frankincenfe,  maftic,  amber,  and  cinnabar,  burnt  on  an 
iron  heated  for  that  purpofe,  the  fumes  of  which  may  eafily 
be  conveyed  through  a tube  into  the  noftrils.  When  the  dif- 
eafe is  inveterate,  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  the  operation  of 
trepanning,  which  M.  La  Foffe  performed  on  three  horfes, 
two  of  which  difeharged  from  one  noftril  only,  and  the  third 
from  both  : he  trepanned  the  two  firft  on  that  fide  of  the 
head  which  was  affeCted,  and  the  other  on  both  fides,  and 
found  that  the  wound  and  perforation  filled  up  with  good 
flefh  in  twenty-fix  days,  and  the  horfes  fuffered  no  inconve- 
nience from  the  operation.  The  method  of  performing  this 
operation  will  be  underftood  by  means  of  P/uteXlX.  Mifcel- 
lany,  jig.  I,  and  the  following  explication  : B,  B,  are  two  lines 
reprefenting  the  bounds  of  the  cerebellum,  or  back  part  of 
the  brain,  which  commences  from  the  line  D.  C C is  a line, 
where  the  fuperior  part  of  the  finus  frontalis  commences,  to- 
gether with  a view  of  the  bottom  of  the  finus,  terminating 
between  the  lines  D and  E,  where  appears  a fubflance  in  the 
form  of  a pear,  which  is  the  os  ethmoides,  or  fieve-like  bone 
through  which  the  olfaCtory  nerves  pafs,  communicating 
fenfibility  to  the  pituitary  membrane.  E reprefents  the  be- 
ginning of  the  maxillary  finus,  terminating  at  M : the  fliaded 
fpace  between  thefe  lines  reprefents  the  great  cavities.  F is 
a bony  partition,  feparating  this  finus  into  two  parts  that 
have  no  communication  : of  which  partitions  there  are  fome- 
times two,  reprefented  by  F and  G,  Some  horfes  have  nei- 
ther of  thefe.  N fhews  the  place  of  the  cornets  or  horns  ; 
O,  the  redoubling  ; P,  their  middle  part  ; Q,  the  lower  part 
of  them  : and  M,  the  bony  pipe  or  canal  which  guards  the 
maxillary  nerve  : A A is  the  feptum  narium,  dividing  the 
nofe  from  top  to  bottom,  and  feparating  the  two  noftrils  ; 
L thews  the  place  where  the  trepan  fhould  be  applied,  when 
there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  glanders  is  fpread  into 
the  frontal  finus  ; E is  the  place  where  it  ihould  be  applied 
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to  clcanfe  the  maxillary  finus,  though  the  round  fpot  between 
D and  E is  preferable,  becaufe  one  orifice  in  this  place  will 
ferve  to  wafh  all  the  parts,  both  above  and  below,  with  one 
injection.  H fhews  the  place  where  another  perforation 
fhould  be  made,  as  a drain  for  difcharging  the  foul  matter 
wafhed  away  by  the  injection  ; and  this  hole,  kept  open  by  a 
hollow  leaden  pipe,  would,  in  all  recent  Cafes,  be  fufficient. 

I reprefents  the  injection  thrown  in  by  the  fyringe,  which 
flows  out  by  the  orifice  and  the  nofh'il  K ; and,  during  this 
part  of  the  operation,  the  noilrils  fhould  be  held  clofe.  If 
there  fhould  be  two  bones  in  the  maxillary  finus,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  pierce  through  both,  with  a fliletto  or 
fharp-pointed  tuck,  as  in  the  figure.  The  trepan  fhould  be 
direfted  towards  the  interior  part  of  the  nofe,  to  prevent  its 
being  ob  ft  rafted  by  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  R is  the  tre- 
pan, S the  handle  which  turns  it,  and  T the  faw-part  to  be 
applied  to  the  bone.  The  furgeon’s  trephine  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  for  this  operation  ; but  before  the  inftrument  is  ap- 
plied, a circular  piece  of  the  fkin,  of  about  the  fize  of  half 
a crown,  fhould  be  firft  cut  off  with  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  bone.  The  fyringe  fhould  be  large  enough  to 
contain  half  a pint  of  injeftion.  The  injeftion  firft  ufed 
fhould  be  of  a deterfive  nature,  as  a decoftion  of  birth-wort, 
gentian,  and  centaury,  to  a quart  of  which  may  be  added 
two  ounces  of  Egyptiacum  and  tinfture  of  myrrh  ; and 
when  the  difcharge  abates,  and  the  matter  becomes  of  a 
thick  confidence  and  white  co’our,  this  injeftion  may  be 
changed  for  barley-water,  honey  of  rofes,  and  tinfture  of 
myrrh  ; and  for  completing  the  cure,  Bates’s  alum-water,  or 
a folution  of  colcothar,  vitriol,  lapis  medicamentofus,  and 
fuch  like,  in  lime-water,  will  ferve  to  dry  up  the  moifture, 
and  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  relaxed  glands.  For  this  pur- 
pofe Dr.  Bracken  recommends  the  following  mixture  : Take 
of  alum  and  white  vitriol  powdered,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 
calcine  them  in  a crucible  ; when  cold,  powder  the  calx,  and 
mix  it  with  a gallon  of  lime-water  and  a quart  of  vinegar, 
and  decant  the  mixture  clear  for  ufe.  The  perforations  that 
are  made  in  this  operation  fhould  be  kept  open,  after  the  ufe 
of  the  injeftion,  by  fitting  to  the  upper  one  a piece  of  cork 
waxed  over,  and  a hollow  leaden  tent  to  the  lower,  through 
which  there  will  be  a conftant  drain  of  matter  from  the 
finufes ; and  both  may  be  fecured  by  a proper  bandage. 
The  growth  of  the  fleih  fhould  be  alfo  checked  by  rubbing 
with  cauftic  medicines,  or  applying  theaftual  cautery.  The 
cure  will  be  expedited,  by  giving  every  day  a quart  or  three 
pints  of  a ttrong  decoftion  of  guaiacum  chips,  by  purging 
at  proper  intervals,  and  putting  a rowel  into  the  horfe’s  cheft; 
and  if  thefe  fail,  mercurials  may  be  adminiftered  with  the 
phyfic,  and  the  alterative  powders  with  lime-water  may  be 
given  and  continued  for  fome  time. 

The  following  remedy  is  faid  to  have  fucceedcd,  in  fifty 
cafes  out  of -fixty,  for  curing  the  glanders,  without  trepan- 
ning. Keep  the  horfe  a day  or  two  with  final!  quantities  of 
choice  hay,  and  fcalded  bran  ; then  blow  up  his  noftrils  as 
much  affarabacca,  in  fine  powder,  as  will  lie  on  a fix-pence, 
evening  and  morning,  giving  him  for  drink  fmall  lime- 
water,  during  four  or  five  days : then  boil  two  ounces  of 
elecampane  roots  in  a quart  of  drink,  till  they  mix,  and  give 
it  once  a day  during  three  or  four  days  more  ; then  boil  two 
handfuls  of  the  white  mofs  that  grows  on  oaken  pales,  in  two 
quarts  of  milk,  till  one  is  confumed ; itrain  it  and  fqueeze 
the  mofs,  and  give  the  milk  juft  warm  : repeat  this  for  four 
or  five  days  About  an  hour  after  the  horfe  has  had  his 
drink  each  day,  take  a piece  of  fweet  butter,  about  the  fize 
of  an  egg,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  brimftone  finely  pow- 
dered, and  work  them  well  together;  then  take  two  clean 
goofe  feathers,  as  long  as  they  can  b*  procured,  and  make  a 


hole  in  each  of  the  quill  ends,  in  which  fallen  two  long 
threads ; then  anoint  the  feathers  well  with  the  mixture, 
and  roll  them  in  dry  flour  of  brimftone  : open  the  horfe’s 
noftrils,  and  thrull  the  feathers  up  into  his  head,  fattening 
the  threads  to  the  top  of  his  head,  to  prevent  their  dropping 
out  : ride  him  an  hour  or  two  morning  and  evening,  and  let 
him  ftand  half  an  hour  after  he  returns  to  the  liable  before 
the  feathers  are  taken  out  ; purfue  this  courfe  eight  or  nine 
days,  bathing  his  head  with  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine, 
and  afterwards  confining  his  head  over  a tub  of  hot  grains, 
that  he  may  breathe  the  fteam.  A rowel  may  prevent  a 
relapfe. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  is  now  generally  allowed, 
that  no  effeftual  remedy  for  the  glanders  has  yet  been  dif- 
covered.  The  operation  of  trepanning  lias  never  been  at- 
tended with  permanent  fuccefs ; ard  whatever  relief  has 
been  obtained  from  the  ufe  of  various  medicines,  it  has  been 
merely  temporary,  and  the  difeafe  has  been  pronounced 
incurable.  But  though  all  attempts  for  curing  the  glanders 
have  hitherto  proved  ineffeftual,  the  inquiry  Ihould  bepurfued, 
and  efforts  for  this  purpofe  ftiould  be  renewed  till  the  vete- 
rinarian’s ingenuity  and  perfeverance  are  crowned  with 
fuccefs.  The  analogy  fubfifting  between  the  glanders  and 
the  venereal  difeafe  has  led  fome  praftitioners  to  recur  to  the 
ufe  of  mercury,  but  the  fuccefs  attending  it  has  been  very 
partial.  Profeffor  Coleman  mentions  a fingle  cafe  which 
■oc cured  at  the  Veterinary  College,  in  which  the  glanders 
yielded  to  the  treatment  employed,  which  was  that  of 
repeated  and  long- continued  dofes  of  calomel,  carried  to  the 
extent  of  falivation.  This  folitary  cafe  led  to  many  trials 
of  a fimilar  nature,  but,  unhappily,  without  the  fuccefs 
which  was  hoped  for  by  the  profeffor,  who  exerted  his 
wonted  ingenuity  to  improve  the  hint  which  this  fingle 
inftance  afforded.  Others  have  made  fimilar  efforts  in  this 
way,  with  only  a temporary  abatement  of  the  fymptoms, 
but  without  ultimate  fuccefs.  Some  years  ago,  great  ex- 
pectations were  formed,  from  the  ufe  of  the  mineral  acids 
in  the  venereal  difeafe  ; and  trials  were  made  with  thefe  in 
fome  cafes  of  glanders,  which  were  ineffeftual.  The  late 
profeflor  of  the  Veterinary  College,  M.  St.  Bel,  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  for  afeertaining  the  nature  of  this 
difeafe,  and  for  inveftigating  an  effeftual  remedy,  whilft  he 
was  profeffor  of  the  veterinary  fchool  at  Lyons  ; he  has 
recorded  the  cafes  that  fell  under  his  notice,  with  his  method 
of  treatment,  which  was  very  diverfified  and  multifarious ; 
but  he  concludes  with  obferving,  “ notwithftanding  my 
failures,  I think  that  a remedy  may  be  found  for  the 
glanders.’’  Many  circumftances  convinced  M.  St.  Bel,  that 
the  virus  of  the  glanders  has  greater  aftivity  in  fouthern 
than  in  northern  countries  ; and  that  its  progrels  is  more 
rapid  in  the  mule  and  the  afs,  than  in  the  horfe  ; but  that 
the  former  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  receive  it  .by  infeftion  or 
contaft  as  the  horfe  is.  The  life  of  verdigris  having  been 
recommended  by  a profeffor  of  the  veterinary  art,  Mr. 
Lawfon,  furgeon  to  the  Oxfordfliire  light  dragoons,  gave 
this  medicine  a trial  in  two  caies,  thofe  of  a horfe  and  mare, 
beginning  with  one  drachm  daily,  and  gradually  increafing 
it  to  one  ounce.  But  no  beneficial  effeft  was  produced. 
Diffeftion  sf  the  horfe  after  three  months’  trial  {hewed  no 
difeafe  in  the  brain,  but  it  was  altogether  confined  to  the 
feptum  of  the  nofe  and  noftrils. 

As  the  glanders  is  a difeafe  of  fuch  virulence,  known  to 
be  contagious  in  a high  degree,  and  hitherto  found  to  be 
incurable,  it  is  of  importance  to  diftinguilh  it  from  other 
difeafes  to  which  the  horfe  is  fubjeft.  A cold,  which  has 
been  fometimes  miftaken  for  the  glanders,  may  be  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  them.  In  colds,  there  is  generally  a 
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certain  degree  of  fever,  the  eyes  appear  dull  or  watery,  the 
appetite  :s  diminifhed,  and  there  is  almoit  always  a cough. 
If  the  glands  of  the  throat  lliould  fwell,  they  are  not  fo 
clofely  attached  to  the  jaw-bone  as  in  the  glanders,  but  feel 
loofe  and  moveable  under  the  Hein  ; they  are  alfo  generally 
in  a date  of  aftive  inflammation,  feeling  hot,  and  fofter  than 
in  the  glanders.  In  colds,  both  nodrils  are  aimed  always 
affected  ; in  the  glanders  it  frequently  happens  that  the  dif- 
charge  is  only  from  one.  In  colds,  the  nodrils  are  not 
ulcerated ; in  glanders  this  always  happens,  though  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  difeafe.  The  drangles  have  been  fome- 
times  midaken  for  the  glanders  ; but  in  this  difeafe  the  in- 
flamed glands  very  foon  fuppurate  and  butd,  by  which  all 
the  other  fymptoms  are  generally  removed,  whild  in  the 
glanders  the  glands  feldom  or  never  fuppurate.  In  order, 
however,  to  avoid  all  danger,  it  is  advifeable,  as  foon  as  a 
horfe  is  perceived  to  have  a difeharge  from  his  nofe,  to  put 
him  into  a dable,  where  he  can  have  no  communication  with 
other  horfes.  If  the  glands  of  the  throat  be  enlarged  and 
inflamed,  apply  a large  poultice  to  them,  fleam  the  head 
three  or  four  times  a day,  let  the  horfe  be  well  clothed,  and 
give  a fever  powder  every  day,  or  once  in  12  hours.  By 
thefe  means,  the  difeafe,  if  it  arife  from  a cold,  will  foon  be 
removed.  When  condderable  ulceration  is  perceived  in  the 
nofe,  with  the  other  concomitant  fymptoms  of  the  glanders, 
the  fooner  the  horfe  is  dedroyed,  the  better. 

The  mod  efieCtual  method  of  purifying  dables  in  which 
glandered  horfes  have  been  kept,  is  to  remove,  or  carefully 
lerape,  and  afterwards  fcour  with  foap,  fand,  and  boiling- 
water,  every  thing  on  which  the  horfe  may  have  depofited 
any  matter,  and  afterward  to  cover  every  part  of  the  dable 
with  a thick  coat  of  lime  and  iize.  It  is  a common  practice 
with  the  owners  of  horfes,  when  they  have  had  any  one  of 
them  feized  with  the  glanders,  to  bleed  and  purge  the  l'efl, 
by  way  of  prevention  ; but  this  method  will  ferve  rather  to 
promote  than  prevent  the  difeafe,  as  it  will  confiderably 
increafe  the  aCtion  of  the  abforbent  veffels,  by  which  aftion 
the  glanders  are  conveyed  into  the  fyflem. 

GLANDIUM,  in  Surgery , a name  fometimes  given  to 
an  excrefcence  near  the'  anus. 

GLANDORE,  in  Geography,  a harbour  of  the  fouth 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork  : it  is  a little  to  the  wed 
of  Rofs,  and  has  the  village  of  Myros  at  the  extremity  of 
it. 

GL  ANDORP,  Matthias  Louis,  in  Biography,  a phy- 
fician,  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1595.  He  Audied  lirfl  at 
Bremen,  in  Lower  Saxony,  whence  his  family  originated, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Cologne,  where  he  commenced 
his  medical  purfuits ; but,  by  the  advice  of  his  father’s 
friends,  he  was  foon  fent  to  Padua,  in  order  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  fludying  under  the  great  maflers,  who  at  that  time 
Were  fo  diflinguifhed  in  medicine.  He  attached  himfelf  par- 
ticularly to  Fabricio  and  Spigelius;  and  he  made  fuch  great 
progrefs  in  anatomy  under  the  latter,  that  he  was  deemed 
qualified  to  give  public  demondrations.  Before  returning 
to  Germany,  he  received  the  degree  of  doftor  in  1618.  He 
determined  to  fix  himfelf  at  Bremen,  in  which  city  he  found 
every  thing  favourable  to  his  views ; and  his  fuccefs  in 
praftice  gained  him  fo  much  reputation,  that  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  mod  honourable  offices.  He  was  phyfician  to 
the  archbidiop  and  to  the  republic,  when  he  died  in  1640. 
He  left  feveral  works,  adorned  with  plates,  which  contain 
jnany  important  obfervations  on  anatomy.  Thefe  are, 
I.  “ Speculum  Chirurgorum,  in  quo  quid  in  unoquoque  vul- 
nere  faciendum,  quidve  omittendum,  prremiffa  partis  affcCts 
anatomica  explicatione,  obfervationibus  ad  unumquodque 
vulnus  pertinentibus  adjeCtis,  confpicitur  ac  pertrahtatur,” 


Bremse,  1619,  8vo.  This  was  republifned  in  4to.  1C28, 
with  thefe  two  trealifes,  2.  “ Methodus  medendi  parony- 
chias, cui  acceffit  decas  obfervationum  and,  3.  “ Tra&a- 
tus  de  Polypo,  narium  affettu  graviffimo.”- -4.  “ Gazophy- 
lacium  polyplufium  fonticulorum  et  fetonum  referatum,” 
ibid.  1633,  4to — London  1633,  4to.— He  made  frequent 
ufe  of  the  aftual  cautery  in  the  treatment  of  the  mod  com- 
mon diforders.  The  whole  of  Glandcrp’s  works  were  col- 
lected and  printed  in  London,  in  4tQ.  in  the  year  1729, 
under  the  title  of  “ Opera  omnia,  nunc  fimul  collefta,  et 
plurimum  emendata.’’  This  colleftion  includes  alfo  fome 
curious  trafts  on  Roman  antiquities.  Eloy.  DiCt.  Hid. 

Glandorp,  John,  a learned  philologid,  who  flouriflied 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Munfler. 
He  dudied  under  Melanfthon,  and  became  very  didinguiihed 
for  his  critical  knowledge.  He  was  elefted  rector  of  the 
college  at  Hanover,  but,  upon  fome  difpute,  he  quitted  in 
1555,  and  retiring  to  Gollar,  was  followed  by  mod  of  his 
fcholars.  In  1560,  he  was  made  profefibr  of  hiflory  at  the 
univerfity  ofMarpurg.  He  died  in  1564.  His  works  are 
“ Sylva  Carminum  Elegiacorum;”  “ Defcriptio  Gentis 
Antoniae  “ Familiie  Julias  Gentis  “ Diflicha  Sacra 
et  Moralia “ Annotat.  in  Jul.  Ciefaris  Comment.;” 
“ Annotat.  in  Ciceronis  Epid.  famil. “ Onomadicon 
Hidorias  Romanas.’’ 

GLANDULA,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  as  gland. 

The  word  is  a diminutive  of  the  Latin  glans,  acorn  ; and 
is  here  ufed  on  account  of  fome  external  refemblance  be- 
tween the  glands  of  the  body  and  the  fruit  of  the  oak. 

Glaxdi  i.A  Guidonis,  among  Surgeons,  is  a tumor  refem- 
bling  a gland  ; foft,  Angle,  moveable,  with  roots,  and  fe- 
parate  from  the  adjacent  parts. 

GLANDULE,  in  Englijlo,  fignifies  a little  gland. 
Thus  the  amygdalae,  or  almonds  of  ears,  are  by  fome  called 
glandules. 

GLANDULOUS,  or  Glandular,  fomething  com- 
pofed  of  glands,  or  that  abounds  with  glands. 

The  breads  are  glandulous  bodies.  The  cortical  fub- 
dance  of  the  brain  is  commonly  reputed  to  be  glandulous  ; 
though  Ruyfch,  from  the  difeoveries  made  by  his  admira- 
ble injections,  holds,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a gland 
therein. 

The  ancients  didinguiflied  a particular  kind  of  flefh, 
which  they  called  caro  glandulofa,  or  glandulous  flefli. 

Glandulous  Body,  glandulofum  corpus,  more  particularly 
denotes  the  prodata. 

Glandulous  Roots,  among  BotaniJIs,  fuch  tuberofe  roots 
as  are  iaffened  together  in  large  numbers  by  fmall  fibres  or 
threads. 

GLANIS,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  ftlurur,  which 
fee. 

GLANOVENTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of 
Britain,  in  the  10th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  iuppofed  by  Horfley 
to  be  Lanchefler,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

GLANS,  Acorn,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a fruit  contained 
within  a fmooth  but  hard  bark,  including  a fingle  feed  ; its 
hind-part  being  covered  with  a kind  of  cup,  and  the  fore- 
part bare.  See  Acorn  and  Oak. 

Glans  Marinas,  a name  given  to  a genus  of  ffiell-fiffi, 
more  ufually  called  lalanus,  and  in  Engliffi  the  centre  ffiell. 

Glans  Trochitifera,  a name  given  by  Gefner,  and  fome 
other  writers,  to  a kind  of  figured  foffil,  found  ufually 
among  the  trochitas  and  entrochi,  and  evidently  appearing 
to  have  in  fome  manner  belonged  to  them.  All  the  writers, 
who  have  themfelves  examined  the  places  where  the  trochitae 
are  found,  have  mentioned  thefe  under  the  names  of  glande3 
trochitifera1,  others  under  lefs  determinate  ones.  Agricola 
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calls  them  lapides  in  formes ; and  Lifter,  after  him,  rude 
ftones,  having  imprefiions  of  the  entrochi.  bee  farther 
Philof.  Tranf.  N0,  ioo. 

Gi.ans  Penis,  in  Anatomy,  the  rounded  extremity  of  the 
organ.  See  Generation,  organs  of. 

' GLANSHAMMAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Nericia  ; feven  miles  N.  E.  of  Obreo. 

GLANVILL,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Ply- 
mouth in  the  year  1636,  where  he  probably  received  the 
early  parts  of  his  education  : but  he  purfucd  his  maturer 
ftudies  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  He  took  his  fir  ft  degree 
in  the  year  1655,  and  removing  to  Lincoln  college,  he  gra- 
duated mailer  of  arts  in  165^’  anc^  was,  about  the  fame  time, 
appointed  chaplain  to  Francis  Rous,  efq.  provoft  of  Eton 
college.  The  death  of  his  patron  induced  him,  after  a very 
fhort°time,  to  return  to  Lincoln  college,  where  he  fpent  his 
time  in  literary  and  philofophical  ftudies,  till  the  relioration 
of  king  Charles  II.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Richard  Baxter,  and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  his 
preaching  and  religious  principles.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
an  eager  republican  in  politics,  but,  whether  this  be  the  real 
fadt,  has  been  much  doubted.  Upon  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  monarchy  and  epifcopacy,  he  conformed  to  the  national 
church,  a circumftance  that  did  not  in  the  leaft  abate  the 
elteem  which  Baxter  had  before  manifefted  for  him.  He 
became  a zealous  convert  to  the  principles  of  the  new  phi- 
Iofophy,  in  oppolition  to  the  fyftem  of  Ariftotle,  and  pub- 
lifhed  a work  in  their  juftification,  entitled  “ The  Vanity  of 
Dogmatifing  or  Confidence  in  Opinions,”  &c.  This  piece 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  perfons 
who  afterwards  formed  the  Royal  Society.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Glanvill  entered  into  orders,  and  was  prefented  to  the 
redlory  of  Wimbifh,  in  the  county  of  Effex,  and  in  1662 
he  was  indufted  into  the  vicarage  of  Frome-Selwood,  in  So- 
merfetfhire.  He  publifhed  in  the  fame  year,  but  anonymouf- 
ly,  a difcourfe  on  the  fundamental  dodtrine  of  the  ancient 
eaftern  philofophers,  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  was  not 
incompatible  with  revealed  religion.  It  was  entitled  “ Lux 
Orientalis : or  an  Enquiry  into  the  opinion  of  the  Eaftern 
Sages  concerning  the  Pre-exiftence  of  Souls  ; being  a Key 
to  unlock  the  grand  Myfteries  of  Providence  in  relation  to 
Men’s  Sin  and  Mifery.”  Upon  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  publifhed  his  former  treatife,  corrected 
and  enlarged,  under  the  title  of  “ Scepfis  Scientifica  ; or 
confefi'ed  Ignorance  in  the  way  of  Science,  in  an  Effay  on 
the  Vanity  of  Dogmatifing  and  confident  Opinion.”  This 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  author  was 
almoft  immediately  admitted  one  of  its  members.  In  1 666 
he  publifhed  his  work,  entitled  “ Some  philofophical  Confi- 
derations  touching  the  being  of  Witches  and  Witchcraft.” 
This  performance,  which  is  ftill  regarded  a3  a curiofity, 
though  very  little  creditable  to  the  judgment  of  the  author, 
engaged  Glanvill  in  a controverfy  which  lafted  as  long  as  his 
life.  He  was  now  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Bath,  in 
which  city  he  fixed  his  refidence.  Here  he  met  with  many 
opponents,  who  were  apt  to  treat  him  but  roughly,  on  ac- 
count of  his  adherence  to  the  new  philofophy,  which  led  him 
to  draw  up  a fmall  but  elegant  treatife,  entitled  “ Plus 
Ultra  : or  the  Progrefs  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge 
fince  the  Days  of  Ariftotle.  In  an  account  of  fome  of  the 
moft  remarkable  late  improvements  of  practical  ufeful  learn- 
ing, to  encourage  philofophical  endeavours,  &c.”  The  au- 
thor was  violently  attacked  on  this  occafion,  but  he  defend- 
ed himfelf  with  ipirit  and  fuccefs.  His  reputation  was  now 
firmly  fixed,  and  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach  on 
public  occafions.  At  a viiitation  of  the  diocefe,  he  deliver- 
ed a difcourfe  which  met  with  general  approbation,  and 


which  was  frequently  re-printed : it  was  a defence  of  realfen 
in  the  affairs  of  religion,  againft  infidelity,  fcepticifm,  and 
fanaticifm  of  all  forts.  He  next  attempted  to  fliew  the 
correfpondence  between  religion  and  the  new  philofophy,  in 
a difcourfe  concerning  the  religious  temper  and  tendency  of 
the  experimental  philofophy  which  is  profeffed  by  the  Royal 
Society.  “ While,”  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “he  was 
entitling  himfelf  to  the  particular  acknowledgments  of  the 
members  of  that  body,  by  defending  the  reafonablenefs  and 
ufeful  tendency  of  their  purfuits,  he  alfo  contributed  to 
their  colledlion  of  inftruftiVe  and  entertaining  papers,  fome 
obfervations  on  the  mines  in  the  Mendip  hills,  and  on  the  na- 
tural hiftory  and  fprings  of  Bath,  which  were  well  received, 
and  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.”  In  the 
year  1672,  Mr.  Glanvill  exchanged  his  rectory  of  Frome 
for  that  of  Streat,  in  the  fame  county,  with  the  chapel  of 
Walton  annexed  ; and  about  the  fame  time  was  made  one  of 
the  king’s  chaplains.  In  1676,  he  publifhed  his  “ Effays  on 
feveral  important  Subjects  in  Philofophy  and  Religion,”  con- 
fiding of  the  principal  of  his  former  pieces,  reviled  and  im- 
proved, with  a treatife,  entitled  “ Antifanatic  Theology  and 
free  Philofophy.”  Two  years  after  this,  his  “ Eftay  con- 
cerning Preaching”  came  out  ; it  was  written  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  diffuading  the  younger  clergy  from  that  affectation 
of  wit  and  fine  fpeaking,  which  began  to  be  fafhionable  in 
thofe  times,  and  to  recommend  and  enforce  a plain  and  prac- 
tical method  of  enforcing  the  moral  duties  of  the  gofpel,  as 
the  true  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  The  laft  work  of  this 
worthy  divine,  was  entitled  “ The  zealous  and  impartial 
Proteftant,  fhewing  fome  great  but  lefs  heeded  Dangers  of 
Popery.”  Mr.  Glanvill  died  of  a fever  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-four,  and  Dr.  Horneck  publifhed  a quarto  volume  of 
Difcourfes,  &c.  after  his  death,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  ac- 
count of  the  author.  As  a preacher,  Mr.  Glanvill  was  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  : in  private  life  he  was  truly  amiable  and 
praife-worthy.  He  was  author  of  various  other  traCts  be- 
iides  thofe  already  noticed,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica.  To  this  work  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  further  particulars. 

GLAREANA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  dc- 
feribed  by  Gefner  from  the  figure,  and  fufpedted  to  be  no 
way  different  from  the  fpipoletta,  a kind  of  lark,  the 
Alauda  campefris  ; which  fee. 

GLAREOLA,  a fpecies  of  Tringa  ; which  fee. 

Geareola,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  Grallae  order, 
founded  on  the  natural  family  called  by  Briffon  “ Perdrix  de 
Mer,”  and  alfo  Glareola.  The  character  of  this  genus  con- 
fifts  in  the  bill  being  ftrong,  (hort,  ftraight,  and  turned  down 
or  hooked  at  the  tip  ; noitrils  linear,  and  placed  in  an 
oblique  pofition  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill  ; gape  of  the  mouth 
large';  feet  four-toed,  the  toes  long,  llender,  and  connected 
at  the  bafe  by  a membrane  ; tail  furcated,  and  containing 
twelve  feathers.  The  number  of  fpecies,  according  to 
Gmelin,  are  three,  namely,  Auftriaca,  Senegalenfis,  and  Nse- 
via,  the  firft  of  which,  however,  comprifes  feveral  remote  va- 
rieties. Linnaeus  deferibed  this  as  a fpecies  of  hirundo,  the 
fecond  kind  is  a tringa  of  the  fame  author,  and  the  third,  a 
gallinula  of  Ray. 

Species. 

Austriaca.  Above  grey-brown  ; collar  black  ; chin 
and  throat  white  ; breaft  and  belly  reddilh-grey.  Gmel. 
Hirundo  marina , Aldr.  Hirundo  riparia,  Merg.  Pratincola , 
Kram.  Gallinula  erythropus  minor,  Gefn.  Perdrix  de  mer. 
Buff.  Sea  /wallow  of  Aldrovandus , Will. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  nine  inches  ; the  bill  black, 
with  the  bafe  red  ; upper  wing-coverts  whitilh  ; quill  and 
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tail-feathers  dufky,  the  outer  fide  of  the  firff  tail-feathers 
white  ; and  the  legs  and  naked  part  of  the  thighs  in  general 
red.  The  fpecies  inhabits  chiefly  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and 
the  milder  parts  of  Alia  ; towards  the  north  it  becomes 
more  fparingly  dilfufed,  and  is  very  rarely  feen  fo  remote 
from  the  fouthward  as  Britain.  It  abounds  moll  in  the 
plains  of  the  dcferts  towards  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rivers,  its  food  confiding  of  aquatic  infedls 
and  worms. 

One  of  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies  is  called  by  Briffon 
Glareola  torquata,  and  by  Btiffon,  41  Perdrix  de  mer  a col- 
lier.’’ The  plumage  beneath  is  white  ; the  front  black,  with 
a white  lpot  on  each  fide,  and  the  collar  brown.  Its  fi/.e  is 
rather  inferic  r to  the  former,  and  the  legs  blackifh  inffead  of 
red.  This,  like  the  other,  is  a noify  reftlefs  bird,  and  fre- 
quents the  banks  of  rivers,  aquatic  infedls  conftituting  its 
principal  food.  The  eggs  are  oblong,  and  ufually  about  fe- 
ven  in  number  in  each  nelt. 

The  bird  called  “ Perdrix  de  mer”  by  Sonnerat  is  an- 
other variety  of  this  fpecies  ; the  lower  parts  of  the  plumage, 
and  alfo  the  rump,  are  white  ; and  the  chin  ftreaked  with 
black,  and  furrounded  by  a black  curved  line.  This  was 
caught  in  the  open  fea,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Maldivia  ifles, 
and  lived  a month  on  flies,  and  bread  lbaked  in  water. 

Two  other  varieties  occur  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  and  are  likewife  defcribed  by  Sonnerat  ; 
the  firll  of  thefe  is  brown,  the  under  parts,  with  the  rump 
and  bafe  of  the  tail  white  ; in  the  fecond,  the  tail-feathers 
are  brown,  having  the  outer  ones  marked  with  a white 
band. 

Senegaeexsis'.  Entirely  fufcous.  Ginel.  Glareola  Senega- 
hnfis,  Briff.  7 'ringa  fufca,  .Linn.  Perdrix  de  mer  brune,  Buff. 
Senegal praBincole.  Scarcely  exceeds  the  former  in  lize,  be- 
ing nine  inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  inhabits  Senegal. 
The  fame  variety  is  found  alfo  in  Siberia. 

Navi  A.  Brown,  fpotted  with  white  ; lower  part  of  the 
belly  and  vent  reddifh-white,  with  black  fpots  ; bill  and 
legs  black.  Gmel.  Pa  perdrix  de  nur  tachetee , Briff.  Gal- 
linula  melanopus , Rotbmiffel,  Ray.  Giarole,  Buff.  Spotted  pra- 
tincole. 

Size  of  Glareola  auftriaca.  This  variety  is  met  with  in 
Germany. 

GLARIANUS,  Henricus,  Loritus,  in  Biography , 
iurnamed  Glarianus,  from  the  town  of  Glaris,  in  Switzerland, 
■where  he  was  born  in  1488.  He  rendered  himfelf  famous 
by  his  knowledge  of  mufic,  and  belles  lettres  ; but  he  may 
more  properly  be  ranked  among  dilettanti  theorifts  in  mulic, 
than  a mufician  by  profeffion  ; and  his  abilities,  as  a fcholar 
and  critic,  have  been  much  lefs.difputed  by  the  learned,  than 
his  knowledge  of  mufic,  by  muficians. 

He  ftudied  at  Cologn,  Bail!',  and  Paris  ; his  preceptor  in 
mufic  was  John  Cochlaeus  ; and  in  literature,  Erafmus,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  ftrict  friendfliip,  and  by  whom  he  was 
warmly  recommended,  in  a letter  Hill  extant,  to  the  arch- 
biihop  of  Paris  He  is  called  by  Walther  a philofopher, 
mathematician,  hiltorian,  geographer,  theologian,  and  poet ; 
indeed,  he  diltinguiihed  himielf  in  moil  of  thefe  characters. 
Gerard  Voffius  calls  him  a man  of  great  and  univerfal  learn- 
ing ; and  for  his  poetry,  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  honour- 
ed him  with  the  laurel  crown. 

His  famous  treatifeon  mufic,  is  entitled  AfiAF.K  AXOP^OX, 
which  implies  twelve  modes  ; to  which  number  he  wifhed  to 
augment  the  ecclefiaftical  tones,  which  had  never  before  ex- 
ceeded eight,  from  the  time  of  St.  Gregory.  Zarlino,  and 
a few  more,  adopted  the  opinion  of  Glarianus,  but  Coon  re- 
linquifned  it,  on  finding  that  they  had  made  no  converts.  In- 
deed, the  whole  twelve  modes  of  Glarianus  contain  no  other 
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intervals  than  thofe  to  be  found  in  the  key  of  C and  A rvt 
tural,  or  in  the  different  fpecie6  of  oftave,  in  thofe  two  . 
and  though  his  augmentation  extends  the  compafs  of  fi  3' 
ufed  in  the  modes,  it  offers  no  new  arrangement  of  inter 
as  may  be  feen  by  his  title-page,  when  it  tells  us  that 
authentic  modes  are  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  C,  and  the  plagal  . s 
B,  C,  D,  E,  G ; where  we  perceive  that  A,  C,  E,  G,  a:  0 
repeated,  by  being  made  both  authentic  and  plagal. 

If,  inftcad  of  twelve  modes,  Glarianus  had  augmented 
the  eight  to  twenty-four,  by  affigning  two  to  each  femi- 
tone  in  the  offave,  he  would  have  done  real  fervice  to  the' 
mufic  of  his  time  ; but  his  cotemporaries  were  not  yet  reacty 
for  fuch  an  innovation,  being  ffill  held  too  faff  in  the  tram- 
mels sf  the  church  to  dare  ufe  any  other  founds  than  thofe 
■which  time  had  confecrated,  and  authority  admitted  within 
its  pale. 

His  book,  however,  contains  many  curious  anecdotes  and 
compofitions  of  the  greateft  muficians  of  his  time,  which 
were  excellent  ftudies  for  his  countrymen  and  cotempo- 
raries, and,  if  fcored,  would  be  ffill  very  inftrudtive  and 
ufeful  to  young  contrapuntifts,  Glarianus  died  1563, 
aged  75. 

GLARIS,  or  Glarus,  in  Geography,  a canton  in  Switzer- 
land, formerly  fubjedl  to  the  abbels  of  the  convent  of  Seck- 
inguen,  in  Suabia,  but  poffeffmg  a democratical  form  of 
government,  under  a mayor,  appointed  by  the  abbefs,  but 
chofen  by  the  inhabitants  ; till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  emperor  Rodolph  I.  obtained  the 
exclufive  adminiftration  of  juffice ; and  foon  afterwards  his 
fon  Albert  purchafed  the  mayoralty,  which  had  become  he- 
reditary, and  reunited  in  his  own  perfon  the  whole  civil  and 
judicial  authority.  The  government  of  Albert,  and  of  his 
defeendants  the  dukes  of  Auftria,  was  arbitrary  and  op- 
preflive  ; and  therefore,  in  1350,  Schweitz,  affilted  by  Zu- 
ric,  Lucerne,  Uri,  and  Underwalden,  expelled  the  Aut- 
trians  from  the  canton  of  Glares,  and  re-effablilhed  the'  de- 
mocracy. Glarus  then  entered  into  a perpetual  alliance  with 
its  deliverers,  and  was  received  into  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 
with  fome  re  (frictions,  which  were  not  abolifhed  till  1450. 
It  was  then  the  6th  canton,  but  afterwards  became  lait  ia 
rank  of  the  eight  ancient  cantons,  as  they  were  called.  The 
people  of  Glarus  enjoyed  their  liberties  unmoleffed  till  1388, 
when  the  Aultrians  made  an  irruption  into  the  canton,  and 
pillaged  the  country  and  maffacred  the  inhabitants.  At  this 
time  350  troops  of  Glarus,  afliffed  by  30  Switzers,  refifted 
the  whole  ftrength  of  the  Auffrian  army,  and  compelled  them 
to  retire.  In  the  16th  century  the  reformation  was  intro- 
duced into  this  canton  ; but  the  Proteffants  and  Catholics 
have  been  accullomed  to  live  together  on  terms  of  mutual 
toleration  and  friendfhip  : of  late  the  number  of  Proteffants 
has  very  much  iscreafed,  and  their  indultry  in  every  branch' 
of  commerce  is  obferved  to  be  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Catholics.  The  government  of  this  canton,  previoufly  t» 
the  French  revolution,  was  entirely  democratical ; every 
perfon  at  the  age  of  16  had  a vote  in  the  “ Landsgemeind,’' 
or  general  affembly,  which  was  annually  held  in  an  open  plain. 
This  affembly  ratified  new  laws,  laid  contributions,  entered 
into  affiances,  declared  war,  and  made  peace.  The  “ Lan- 
damman”  was  the  chief  of  the  republic,  and  was  chofen  al- 
ternately from  the  two  fedis  ; with  this  difference,  that  the 
Proteff  ant  remained  three  years  in  office  and  the  Catholic  two'. 
The  other  great  officers  of  ftate,  and  the  bailiffs,  were  take;q 
alfo  by  lot  from  a certain  number  of  candidates  propofed: 
by  the  people.  The  executive  powers  were  veiled  in  the 
council  of  regency,  compofed  of  48  Proteffants  and  15  Ca- 
tholics ; and  each  fet  had  its  particular  court  of  juffice.  This- 
canton  comprehends  336  fquare  miles  ; andats  population  is 
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eflimatedat  1 6, coo  perfons  ; its  contingent  to  the  army,  un- 
der the  old  government,  was  400  men.  According  to  the 
diviiion  of  Switzerland  into  18  departments  or  cantons,  in 
1798,  the  canton  of  Glarus,  together  with  the  bailliages  of 
Wallendadt,  formed  the  canton  of  Linth  ; but  according 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  29th  of  May  1801,  Glarus,  to- 
gether with  the  bailliages  of  Sergans,  W erdenberg,  Guiten, 
Uznac,  and  Rappenfchwell,  forms  the  eighth  canton,  and 
deputes  five  reprelentatives  to  the  diet. 

This  canton  is  entirely  enclofed  by  the  Alps,  except  to- 
wards the  north  ; and  there  is  no  entrance  but  through  this 
opening,  which  lies  between  the  lake  of  Wallenftadt  and 
the  mountains feparating this  canton  from  that  of  Schweitz. 
At  this  entrance,  the  canton  reaches  from  the  banks  of  the 
Linth  to  the  farthed  extremity  of  its  Alps,  about  30  miles  ; 
forming  a valley,  which  becomes  narrower  as  you  advance, 
and  is  i'carcely  more  than  a mufket  fliot  in  breadth  at  the 
burgh  of  Glarus.  It  afterwards  opens  by  degrees,  and, 
about  a league  from  this  burgh,  is  divided  by  the  Freyberg 
mountains;  at  the  point  of  this  divifion,  the  two  rivers, 
Linth  and  Sernft,  unit  \ The  hillocks  of  the  Peak  in  Der- 
byfhire,  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  are  mere  mole-hills  to  the 
Alps  of  Glarus.  Tliefe  itupendous  chains  of  rocks  are  ab- 
folutely  perpendicular,  approach  one  another  fo  near,  and 
are  fo  high,  that  the  fun  may  be  Lid  to  fet,  even  in  fummer, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon.  On  each  fide  are  a number  of  wa- 
terfalls, which  excite  attention.  The  valley  terminates  in 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  and  the  glaciers  of  the 
canton  clofe  the  view.  (See  Linth.)  All  the  houfes  iu 
this  canton,  like  thofe  of  Appenzel,  are  built  of  wood; 
large,  folid  and  compact,  with  great  pent-houfe  roofs,  that 
hang  very  low,  and  extend  beyond  the  area  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  police  in  this  democratical  date  is  well  regulated  ; 
nor  does  liberty  often  degenerate  into  licentioufnefs.  Cattle, 
cheefe,  and  butter  conditute  the  principal  commerce  of  the 
canton.  The  cattle  are  fed  in  fummer  upon  the  Alps  ; it  is 
computed  that  io,cco  head  of  large  cattle,  and  4CG0  fheep, 
are  padured  during  that  feafon  upon  the  mountains  belong- 
ing to  the  canton.  The  inhabitants  alfo  manufacture  linen 
and  muflins.  Among  the  exports,  a confiderable  article  is 
date,  with  which  the  canton  abounds  ; the  principal  quarry 
being  in  the  valley  of  Sernft,  where  large  dates  are  dug  up 
that  ferve  for  tables.  Tliefe  quarries  once  furniflied  Great 
Britain  with  dates  for  writing  ; but  this  branch  of  trade  has 
been  fuperfeded  by  the  great  date  quarries  in  Caernarvon- 
thire.  A great  part  of  this  canton  confids  of  mountains, 
rocks,  incacceffible  forefts,  and  barren  heaths,  covered  with 
fnow  ; and  it  is  fubjeft  to  frequent  inundations,  and  to  the 
devadations  occafioned  by  tempefts  and  falling  rocks. 

GLARNISH,  a mountain  of  Switzerland ; 7 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Glarus-. 

GLARUS,  or  Glahis,  the  capital  of  the  above- 
deferibed  canton,  fituated  upon  the  Linth.  The  town  is 
large  and  populous;  and  the  town-houie  is  a handfome 
ftr uft are  ; 3-2  miles  E.  of  Lucerne.  N.  lat.  26  58'. 

E.  long.  9 3'. 

GLASENDORF,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ; 6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Trautenau. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Silefia,  in  the  province  of  NeifTe  ; 11  miles  S.W. 
of  Patfchkau. 

GLASGOW,  a very  populous,  handfome,  and  regu- 
larly built  city,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  iu  Scotland;  firu- 
ated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Clyde,  which  is  naviga- 
ble for  ve.,ols  of  100  tons  and  upwarcs.  In  ancient  times, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion’ 
Glafgow  *va§  chiefly  diftinguifhed  as  an  archiepifeopaf  fee, 


and  was  of  courfe  principally  under  the  influence  of  the 
archbifhop  and  his  inferior  clergy.  Their  power  feems  in 
thofe  days  to  have  been  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiadical,  for  the 
charters  of  the  mod  ancient  corporate  bodies  are  held  by 
this  tenure,  the  civil  magillrates  being  only  noticed  as  of 
fubordinate  rank  and  authority,  and  the  freedom  fihes,  and 
other  emoluments  are  exprcfsly  appropriated  to  ecclefiadical 
purpefes.  The  revenue  of  the  diocefe  of  Glafgow,  if  it 
may  be  edimated  by  the  extent  of  lands  fubjeft  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tythes,  or  (as  they  are  called  in  Scotland)  teinds, 
mud  have  been  very  great  ; for  thofe  burthens  extended  over 
almoft.  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew, 
Dumbarton,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  and  Galloway,  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  fouth-wed  didnft  of  Scotland,  and  pci  haps  a 
moiety  of  the  mod  fertile  land  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Of 
this  enormous  revenue,  fince  the  reformation  a fmall  part,  but 
now  of  great  value,  has  been  appropriated  for  the  fupport 
of  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  fome  part  for  the  payment  of 
the  parochial  dipends,  and  a great  part  has  reverted  to  the 
freeholders  or  their  dependants,  and  thefe  are  conftantly  fluc- 
tuating as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  infurrections 
and  civil  wars,  which  devadated  Scotland  fubfequently  to  the 
reformation,  and  previous  to  the  revolution,  having  diveded 
Glafgow  of  all  that  attraftion  which  it  had  acquired  as  the 
archie pifcopal  and  occafionally  as  the  royal  reiidence,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  remarkable  as  the  occafional  feene  of 
thofe  fanguinary  and  ferocious  contefts  for  which  the  age  was 
confpicuous.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  regent  upon  the 
defeat  and  flight  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stewart  at  the  battle 
of  Langfide,  two  miles  fouth  of  the  city.  It  was  long 
afterwards  battered  and  taken  by  Cromwell’s  army,  and  it 
was  the  refuge  of  the  defeated  party,  after  the  battle  of 
Bothwel  bridge,  fought  between  ti  e regent  (afterwards 
James  II.)  and  the  Covenanters.  After  the  revolur 
tion  it  feems  for  many  years  to  have  been  a place  of  little 
importance,  poflefiing  neither  a fufficient  degree  of  wealth- 
or  refinement  to  render  it  confpicuous  for  elegance  or  luxury, 
nor  fuch  fecurity  or  drengln  as  to  make  it  defirable  or 
important  as  a military  pod.  At  the  time  of  the  Union 
with  England,  its  whole  population  was  edimated  at  only 
14,000,  a faft  dated  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Mr. 
fecretary  Dundas,  (now  lord  Melville,)  in  one  cf  the  debates 
when  the  Xrilh  Union  was  in  contemplation.  Subfequently 
to  the  Union,  the  rife  of  Glafgow  in  commercial  importance, 
even  under  the  fuceeflive  checks  of  the  two  civil  wars 
in  1735  and  1745,  of  the  vafily  greater  commercial  embar- 
raffment,  occafioned  by  the  fufpenfion  of  its  colonial  trade 
during  the  American  contefts,  and  all  the  fubfequent  hof- 
tilities  produced  by  the  French  revolution,  has  been  perhaps 
unequalled  by  any  other  place  in  the  empire,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world.  Its  population,  under  the  aft  of  1794,  including 
its  numerous  fuburbs,  was  returned  at  94,000,  and  from  the 
concealment  which  was  praftifed  from  the  idle  fears  of 
ignorant  people,  many  of  whom  fooliflily  imagined  that 
cenfus  to  be  the  precurfor  of  a military  confcription,  that 
number  is  fuppefed  to  be  at  lead  30,000  fhort  of  the  aftual 
amount. 

Different  hidories  of  Glafgow  have  been  publifhed.  Of 
tbeie,  one  publifhed  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  M‘Ure,  one  of 
the  city  clerks,  was  much  eiteemed,  but  is  now  confidered  as 
obfolele.  Others  have  fubfequently  been  written  by  Mr- 
Gibfon  about  1774,  and  recently  by  Mr.  Denholm,, 
about  1796.  ■*'.  - 

The  limits  of  this  article  neceflarily  preclude  the  pod- 
lability  of  entering  much  into  detail,  nor  would  it  be  either 
amufing  or  inftruftive  to  the  general  reader.  We  fliall 
therefore  infcrt  what  remains  concerning  the  prefent  date  of 
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this  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  city  under  the 
following  general  heads. 

I.  Situation  and  general  Jlate  of  the  adjacent  country. — 
Glafgow  is  lituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Clyde, 
in  N.  lat.  55°  52',  and  W.  long,  from  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich 40  30'.  The  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.,  in- 
cluding two  fuburbs,  is  nearly  two  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
the  cathedral  or  high  church  to  the  river  about  one  mile. 
The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  nearly  level,  and  the  reft  is 
upon  the  fouthern  declivity  of  a hill.  Perhaps  no  city  or 
town  in  Europe  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  regularly  planned  ; 
f or  all  the  principal  ftreets  are  either  parallel  or  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  chief  ftreets  are  better  paved 
than  thofe  of  London,  aKd  generally  wider ; all  the  front 
buildings  are  of  tine  free-ftone,  which  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  granite,  or 
whin  fane,  for  paving  the  carriage  ways,  is  alfo  very  plen- 
tiful clofe  by  the  town.  The  houfes  are  very  large  and 
lofty,  being  more  generally  upon  the  French  plan,  where 
every  floor  forms  a feparate  lodging,  acceffible  by  a com- 
mon ftaircafe,  than  upon  the  Englifli,  where  one  perfon  oc- 
cupies the  whole  premifes.  The  more  wealthy  inhabitants, 
however,  have  alinoft  univerfally  adopted  the  Englifli  tafte  in 
building.  In  the  old  part  of  the  town  it  is  indeed  much 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  too  few  public  ftreets,  fo  that 
an  immenfe  number  of  buildings  are  crowded  together,  many 
of  which  are  accefiible  only  by  narrow  paflages,  which  are 
very  ill  calculated  either  for  free  circulation  of  air,  admif- 
fion  of  light,  or  domeftic  cleanlinefs.  In  the  modern  build- 
ings thefe  inconveniences  are  avoided,  and  whatever  incon- 
venience may  remain,  mull  rather  be  attributed  to  the  habits 
or  negligence  of  the  occupants,  than  to  want  of  facilities  on 
the  part  of  the  architedts. 

There  are  many  very  fine  public  buildings  in  Glafgow, 
the  moll  prominent  of  which  we  (hall  very  briefly  enu- 
merate. 

Churches. — The  cathedral  or  high  church  is  perhaps  the 
•fineft  fpeciir.en  in  Scotland  of  that  fpecies  of  architecture, 
generally  denominated  Gothic.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1123,  and  confecrated  in  the  prefence  of  king  David  I. 
in  1136.  This  building  is  more  fimilar  to  that  of  Litch- 
field, than  to  any  other  of  the  Englifli  cathedrals,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  completely  iinifhed,  and  cer- 
tainly until  lately  little  care  has  been  ufed  for  its  preferva- 
tion.  After  the  reformation  it  is  faid  to  have  narrowly  ef- 
caped  deftrudtion  from  the  mifguided  zeal  of  the  people, 
who  confounded  the  building  itfelf  with  the  religious  or 
fuperftitious  ceremonies  which  they  had  exploded.  It 
now  contains  two  churches  adapted  to  the  Prclbyterian  form 
of  worlhip,  and  the  choir  is  ufed  as  a piace  of  interment. 
The  burying  vaults,  or  cemetery,  were  formerly  occupied 
as  another  place  of  vvorlhip  for  the  barony  or  country 
parifh  of  Glafgow  ; but  lately  anew  church  has  been  eredted 
for  this  purpofe  at  the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  church-yard. 
The  great  fpire  is  very  lofty,  and  in  feme  degree  refembles 
that  of  Saliftmry.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo, 
or  Kentigern,  whofe  burying-pLce  in  one  of  the  vaults  is  liill 
fnewn. 

The  remaining  churches  poffefs  in  general  little  claim  to 
architectural  encomium  or  delcription.  They  are  fix  in  num- 
ber, viz.  the  college,  St.  Andrew’s,  North  Weft,  Iron, 
St.  Enoch’s,  and  St.  George’s. 

St.  Andrew’s  church  is  a lmndfome  modern  building,  of 
Corinthian  architecture,  and  is  very  fimilar  in  appearance  to 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Weftminfter. 

St.  Enoch’s  and  St.  George’s  are  alfo  handfome  modern 
■buildings.  Befides  the  etlablilhcd  or  parochial  churches,  there 


are  many  diflenting  chapels  and  meeting  houfes,  fome  of 
which  are  very  handfome  and  commodious. 

Prifon. — This  is  a large  and  very  ftrong  building,  fituated 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  adjoining  to  the  Exchange.  The 
lower  part  is  occupied  by  the  council-chambers,  and  rooms 
for  the  magiftrates  and  the  city  clerks;  the  middle  part  of 
the  building  contains  the  clofe  or  lock-up  rooms  for  thofe 
imprifoned  upon  criminal  charges ; and  the  two  upper  floors 
are  allotted  for  the  reception  of  civil  debtors.  The  roofs 
are  lofty,  the  apartments  airy,  and  the  building,  upon  tlie 
whole,  commodious;  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  eredt  a 
new  prifon,  with  an  enclofcd  fpace  round  it,  where  the  pri- 
foners  may  have  the  benefit  of  frelh  air  and  exercife,  from 
which  they  are  at  prefent  precluded. 

Bridewell. — This  is  a large  building  which  ferves  as  a 
place  of  confinement,  or  penitentiary  lioufe,  for  perfons  of 
depraved  habits  convidted  of  petty  offences.  It  is  very  well 
regulated,  and  every  means  of  encouragement  afforded  for 
reclaiming  the  prisoners  from  their  vices,  and  promoting 
habits  of  indullry.  Many,  at  the  period  of  their  confine- 
ment, have  thus  acquired  and  received  confiderable  fums, 
befides  the  expence  of  their  fubfiftence,  which  is  dedudted 
from  their,  earnings. 

Town  Hof  bind — for  the  reception  of  poor  perfons  unable 
to  maintain  themfelves.  The  expence  of  this  eftablilhment 
is  defrayed  by  a tax  or  affeffment  on  the  inhabitants,  and  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  thofe  admitted,  who  are  fup- 
plied  with  work  fuited  to  their  refpedfive  abilities.  The 
inmates  are  aged  and  infirm  perfons  and  deftitute  children: 
the  latter  are  well  educated,  and  when  arrived  at  a proper 
age,  the  boys  are  apprenticed  to  trades  and  the  girls  lent  to 
fervice.  The  economy  of  the  houfe  is  fuperintended  weekly 
by  gentlemen  who  adt  in  rotation.  The  whole  is  very  well 
managed. 

Royal  Infirmary — a very  fine  modern  building,  from  a 
plan  of  Meffrs.  Adams’.  From  go  to  120  patients  are  gene- 
rally under  cure,  but  the  houfe  contains  accommodation  for 
a much  larger  number  when  required.  It  is  fupported  by 
donations,  legacies,  and  annual  fubferiptions ; the  funds  at 
prefect  amount  to  10,000/.  or  12,000/.,  befides  what  has 
been  annually  expended ; the  annual  diftmrfement  is  about 
1800/.  or  2000/.:  the  diredtion  is  veiled  in  the  lord  pro- 
ved, the  dean  of  guild,  convenor  of  the  trades,  profeffors 
of  medicine  and  anatomy,  prefident  of  the  faculty  of  phy- 
ficians,  member  for  the  city,  and  eighteen  diredtors,  ten  of 
whom  are  eledted  by  the  contributors,  and  the  others  by- 
various  public  bodies.  The  directors  elected  by  public 
bodies  are,  one  by  the  council,  one  by  the  merchants,  one 
by  the  trades,  one  by  the  univerfity,  one  by  the  minifters 
of  Glafgow,  and  three  by  the  faculty  of  phyficians  and 
furgeons.  The  medical  affiltance  is  afforded  gratuitoufly. 

Theatre  Royal. — This  fuperb  houfe  was  ere  died  a few 
years  ago  by  voluntary  fubferiptions,  upon  transferable 
fhares  of  25/.  each.  The  total  colt  was  upwards  of  15,00 ol. 
part  of  which  ftill  remains  as  a debt  upon  the  property,  the 
whole  annual  rent  being  appropriated  lor  its  gradual  liqui- 
dation. 'The  diredtion  of  the  property  is  in  iixteen  diredtors,, 
four  of  whom  go  out  amjualiy,  in  rotation,  but  may  be  re- 
eledted.  It  is  unqueftionably  die  largelt  and  molt  magnifi- 
cent provincial  theatre  iir  Britain.  The  managers  are  merely 
leffees,  and  the  leafe  is  always  given  for  a fhort  period,  fel- 
dom  exceeding  two  or  three  years. 

Concert  and  AJfemlly  Rooms. — Thefe  rooms  are  alfo  very 
fplendid,  and,  like  the  theatre,  were  eredted  by  voluntary 
fubfeription,  upon  transferable  fhares.  * 

Univerfity.— The  buildings  of  the  univerfity  having  been 
efedted  at  various  times,  and  in  very  different  fty-leS,  cannot, 
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be  appreciated  by  any  precife  fcale  of  architeftural  tafte; 
but  the  whole  has  certainly  an  air  of  impofing  grandeur, 
and  is  very  well  adapted  in  every  refpeft  to  the  purpofes  for 
which  it  is  deligned.  It  confifts  of  four  diftinft  courts, 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  is  acceffible  from 
the  high  ftreet  by  three  gate-ways.  Behind  is  a very  large 
garden  laid  out  in  grafs  and  (hrubbery,  with  very  fine  walks; 
tt  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  is  appropriated 
as  a botanical  garden,  another  is  open  as  a place  of  exercife 
and  recreation  tor  the  ftudents,  and  the  third,  in  which  the 
aftronomical  obfervatory  is  fituated,  is  generally  referved  as 
a place  of  retirement,  for  the  profeffors,  or  of  amufement 
for  their  families  and  friends. 

The  univerfity  of  Glafgow  was  founded  in  the  year  1 450, 
by  William  Turnbull,  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  aud  then  con- 
fided of  a chancellor,  a dean  of  faculty,  a principal,  who 
was  alfo  profeffor  of  theology,  and  three  profeffors  of  phi- 
lofophy. 

The  profefiions  and  lectures  are  now  as  follow: 

A lord  chancellor;  an  office  now  honorary,  and  held  for  life. 

Lord  reftor;  alfo  honorary — elective  annually. 

Lean  of  faculties ; chofen  by  the  profeffors  or  regents. 

Principal;  by  the  crown — prefent  incumbent,  Rev.  Dr. 


Taylor. 

Profeflions. 

Divinity, 

appointed  by  the 

univerfity. 

Church  hiftory, 

- 

crown. 

Oriental  languages, 

• 

univerfity 

Natural  philofophy,  or  phyfic, 

- 

do. 

Mathematics, 

do. 

Moral  philofophy,  or  ethics* 

- 

do. 

Logic, 

- 

do. 

Greek* 

. 

do. 

Humanity,  or  Latin, 

. 

do. 

Civil  law. 

crown. 

Medicine, 

_ 

do. 

Anatomy  and  botany, 

• 

do. 

Praftical  aftronomy, 

- 

do. 

Lectures. 

Materia  medica. 

• 

univerfity. 

Chemiftry, 

- 

do. 

Midwifery, 

M 

do. 

Natural  hiftory, 

* 

do. 

Elocution, 

• 

do. 

Painting  and  drawing, 

- 

- 

do. 

The  funds  for  the  fupport  of  the  univerfity  are  in  a very 
fiourifhing  and  profperous  ftate.  Independently  of  the  emolu- 
ments derived  from  the  ftudents,  falaries  and  commodious 
houfes  are  allotted  to  every  profeffor,  and  thefe  expences 
are  defrayed  from  the  funds  at  various  times  granted  to  the 
univerfity : of  thefe,  the  funds  or  tythes  of  the  parifh  of 
Go  van,  form  a very  prominent  part.  The  ftudents  of  the 
•five  junior  claffes,  w*.  natural  philofophy,  moral  pliilofo- 
phy,  logic,  Greek  and  Latin,  are  diffinguifhed  by  wear- 
ing  gowns  of  fcarlet  freeze;  the  ftudents  of  the  femor  claffes 
have  no  particular  diftinftion  of  drefs.  The  refident  mem- 
bers of  the  univerfity  claim  an  exemption  from  all  civil 
buithens  and  fervices,  and  generally  from  the  jurifdiftion  of 
the  city  magiftracy,  but  acknowledge  that  of  the  fheriff  of 
the  county,  and  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  Scotland. 

The  internal  government  of  the  univerfity  is  veiled  in  the 
principal  and  profeffors,  whojMn  their  juridical  capacity, 
affume  the  title  of  regents.  Their  fupreme  court  is  a general 
ajlem  ffy  of  the  wffiole  faculty,  who,  at  a remote  period, 
aOumed  the  power  even  of  capital  punilhment.  The  moll 


fevere  fentence,  however,  which  has  been  paffed  for  maqv 
years,  is  that  of  expulfion,  and  even  this  has  been  very 
rarely  exercifed.  An  inferior  court  is  the  “ Jurifdiftio 
ordinaria,’’  confifting  of  at  lead  three  regents,  who  deter- 
mine offences  againll  the  general  order  and  peace  of  the 
univerfity,  and  punifli  by  a pecuniary  fine.  Each  profeffor 
alfo  poffeffcs  the  power  of  levying  fmall  fines  in  his  own 
clafs  for  negligence,  contumacy,  or  irregularity. 

The  number  of  ftudents  in  the  univerfity  was  eflimated 
at  500  thirty  years  ago,  and  this  number  is  jiow  greatly 
increafed.  The  profeffors  and  ftudents,  when  affembled  for 
the  eleftion  of  a reft  or  or  any  other  general  purpofe,  are  di- 
vided into  four  nations,  according  to  the  places  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  births,  viz. 

Glotiani — comprehending  the  natives  of  Clydefdale,  and 
the  adjacent  diftrifts  of  Scotland  fouth  of  the  Forth. 

Transforthani — the  natives  of  Scotland,  on  the  north  of 
the  Forth. 

Rothfiani — the  natives  of  the  wreft  highlands  of  Scotland 
and  of  Ireland. 

Loudotnanl — thofe  of  the  eaftern  diftrifts  of  Scotland,  of 
England,  America,  and  the  colonies.  The  votes  of  thefe 
nations  are  decided  by  a majority,  and  the  majority  of  na- 
tions decides  the  queftion.  In  cafes  of  parity  the  decifion 
is  in  the  regents. 

The  univerfity  of  Glafgow  has  recently  received  a molt 
valuable  acquifition,  by  the  bequeft  of  the  mnfeum  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  London.  For  the  reception 
of  this  valuable  legacy,  a very  handfome  building  has  been 
erefted,  where  it  is  now  arranged.  The  mufeum  confifts  of 
a valuable  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  original ; a very 
fine  feleftion  of  anatomical  preparations  ; a cabinet  of  me- 
dals, and  a fine  library.  The  medals  are  accounted  of  fuch 
value,  that  the  truftees  of  the  Britiffi  mufeum  are  faid  to 
have  offered  25,000/.  for  them,  befides  furnilhing  fuch  du- 
plicates as  they  poffeffed,  and  defraying  the  expence  of  an 
application  to  parliament  for  an  aft,  lo  far  to  diffolve  the 
teilator’s  will.  This  liberal  offer,  however,  was  declined. 

The  public  library  of  the  univerfity  is  alfo  a colleftion  of 
uncommon  value.  It  confifts  of  upwards  of  6000  volumes, 
and  many  very  rare  and  valuable  manuferipts.  In  the  facul- 
ty hall  are  fome  valuable  paintings,  particularly  one  of  the 
“Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine.’’ 

Among  the  celebrated  literary  charafters,  which  have  be- 
longed to  this  feminary,  the  names  of  Dr.  Cullen,  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  and  the  late  profeffor  Miller,  are  moft  recently  con- 
fpicuous. 

There  are  many  other  public  buildings  in  Glafgow,  of 
which  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confine  ourl'elves  to  very  brief 
notices. 

The  Trades-hall — is  a fine  modern  building  from  a plan  of 
Meffrs.  Adams’.  It  is  ufed  for  the  general  meetings  of  the 
fourteen  incorporated  trades,  and  is  alfo  occafionally  occu- 
pied for  concerts,  balls,  and  other  public  amufements. 

Merchants'  Hall — is  an  old  building,  remarkable  for  no- 
thing but  the  fpire,  which  is  a very  fine  one.  It  is  ufed  by 
the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Trades-hall. 

Pullic  Markets. — Thefe  are  very  commodious,  and  confift 
of  fquare-paved  courts,  furrounded  by  the  Halls  where  the 
meat  >is  expofed  to  fale.  No  cattle  are  ftaughtered  here,  and 
they  are  kept  very  clean  and  regularly  infpefted. 

Barracks. — Thefe  are  fituated  in  a large  area  walled  round 
and  confift  of  three  very  large  buildings,  one  of  which  is 
appropriated  for  officers,  and  two  for  non-commiffioned  of- 
ficers and  privates.  Their  complement  is  1072  men,  but 
they  will  lodge,  on  emergency,  4 or  500  more. 
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Towti-Houfe — a fine  old  building  adjoining  to  the  prifon. 
Only  one  hall  is  retained  by  the  body  corporate.  The  re- 
mainder contains  the  Tontine  hotel,  which  was  enlarged  by 
fubfcription  upon  lives.  The  coffee-room  is,  perhaps,  the 
larged  and  fmeft  in  Europe.  It  is  fupportcd  by  annual 
fubfcription,  the  fubfcribers  amounting  to  upwards  of  1000, 
who  pay  one  pound  five  Ihillings  each. 

Bridges. — Three  of  thefe  are  of  ffone,  and  a fourth  was 
adtuallv  built  in  the  year  1795,  when  the  river  riling  rapidly, 
in  confequence  of  exceflive  rains,  it  was  fwept  away  in  one 
night  when  very  nearly  finifhed.  The  arches  being  very  flat, 
and  the  extremities  not  fufficiently  fecured,  the  accident  was 
attributed,  by  profeffional  perfons,  to  the  lateral  preffure. 
Its  place  has  fince  been  fupplied  by  a very  handfome  wooden 
bridge  for  foot  paffengers.  The  two  bridges  highelt  upon 
the  river  are  plain,  but  very  well  built  and  paved.  The 
lowed,  or  new  bridge,  is  very  finely  executed,  and  is  edeemed 
one  of  the  mod  compleat  fpecimens  of  this  fpecies  of  archi- 
tecture in  Britain. 

Water-works. — The  city  of  Glafgow,  until  lately,  was 
fupplied  with  water  by  pit-wells,  and  the  water  of  thefe, 
although  abundant  in  quantity,  was  of  inferior  quality  both 
for  walhing  and  culinary  purpofes  ; as,  befides  other  impuri- 
ties, it  holds  in  folution  a coniiderable  portion  of  marine  acid, 
by  which  it  is  rendered  hard  and  brackifh.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience  a public  company  was  formed,  who,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  upwards  of  6o,oco/.,  brought  water  filtered  from 
the  river  into  evtry  part  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  by  cad  iron 
pipes,  and  from  thefe  pipes  into  every  houfe,  upon  receiving 
a moderate  annual  payment  from  the  proprietor  or  leffee. 
The  capital  neceffary  was  railed  by  transferable  fliares  of 
50/.  each.  The  rapidity  with  which  thofe  (hares  were  bought 
induced  others  to  form  a feparate  edablilhment,  and  to  raife 
water  alfo  from  the  river  for  the  fupply  of  the  city.  The 
firft-  fupply  is  drawn  from  the  Clyde  by  two  large  deam  en- 
gines, into  a refervoir  about  two  miles  to  the  eadward  of 
the  town.  From  this  refervoir  it  is  filtered  into  another, 
and  from  thence  conveyed  by  the  pipes  to  a third  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  town.  The  whole  lower  part  may  be  fup- 
plied from  this  without  further  forcing,  but  to  fupply  the 
higher  parts,  a portion  is  again  forced  by  another  fmaller  en- 
gine to  a cidern  on  a higher  elevation,  which  commands 
yvery  part  above  the  former  level. 

The  wellern  water-work  company  draw  their  fupply 
from  the  river,  to  ciderns  fituated  on  an  eminence  about 
one  mile  wed  of  the  town,  where  it  is  filtered,  and  conveyed 
by  pipes,  without  requiring  to  be  forced  a fecond  time. 
The  inhabitants  are  left  to  their  own  free  choice  from 
which  company  to  take  their  fupply. 

River  Clyde. — The  Clyde  takes  its  rife  about  60  miles  to 
the  fouth-ealt  of  Glafgow,  in  the  fame  mountain  which 
forms  the  fources  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Annan.  Near  the 
county  town  of  Lanark,  about  28  miles  above  Glafgow,  it 
has  three  remarkable  falls-  or  cataradts,  much  vifited  by 
ffrangers.  From  Lanark  to  Glafgow  it  paffes  through  a 
fine  valley,  richly  wooded  in  many  places,  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated.  From  the  new  bridge  of  Glafgow,  where  it 
becomes  navigable,  until  it  terminates  in  St.  George’s,  or 
the  Irifli  channel,  about  80  miles  diltant.  About  thirty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Goldburn,  an  eminent  engineer,  was  employed 
by  the  city  of  Glafgow  to  deepen  the  river,  from  the 
Broomilau  or  harbour,  to  the  fea-port  towns  of  Port 
Glafgow  and  Greenock,  the  former  fituated  21,  and  the 
latter  24  miles  below  the  city.  This  he  effected  in  a very 
judicious,  although  gradual  and  economical  manner.  The 
beneficial  effedfs  of  his  plan  became  foon  apparent,  have 
been,  every  fucceffive  year,  improving,  and  mud.  continue 


fo  for  many  years  to  come.  He  began  by  conftrudting,  on 
either  bank,  projecting  dykes,  or  jetties,’  into  the  river,  at 
right  angles,  to  the  banks  on  either  fide,  and  placed  at  fmall 
didances  from  each  other  along  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
navigation.  Thefe  jetties  intercept  much  of  the  earth  and 
gravel  walked  down  by  fucceffive  floods,  and  thus  fupply 
the  materials  for  ultimate  contraction,  without  the  expence 
of  carriage.  Befides  this,  a number  of  labourers  are  em- 
ployed every  fummer  feafon  to  drag  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  lodge  the  duff  which  is  withdrawn  from  the 
bottom  between  the  projecting  jetties.  By  the  condant  re- 
petition of  this  limple  procefs,  a great  part  of  the  river  is 
now  contracted  to  lefs  than  one  half  of  its  original  breadth, 
and  has  gained  above  four  feet  of  additional  depth.  As  the 
tonnage  dues,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  appropriated  for 
this  purpofe,  now  exceed  6000I  per  annum,  thefe  operations 
promife  to  be  continued  on  a more  extended  fcale  than  ever ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  a few  years  veffels  of  large  burthen 
may  be  brought  up  to  the  city.  The  larged  hitherto  brought 
up  are  about  130  tons,  the  depth  of  the  channel  being  about 
nine  feet  at  high  water.  The  gentleman  who  now  diredts 
thefe  improvements  thinks,  that  in  a few  years  this  depth 
maybe  increafed  to  14  feet  by  the  prefent  plan. 

It  was  lately  propofed  to  improve  the  harbour  by  the 
condruftion  of  wet  docks  ; but  a difference  of  opinion  hav- 
ing arifen  refpeCting  the  controul  under  which  thefe  improve- 
ments were  to  be  placed,  the  fcheme  has  been  fufpended, 
but  it  is  hoped  not  finally  relinquilhed.  The  tonnage  dues- 
are  one  (hilling  per  ton  on  merchandife,  eight-pence  on 
foreign  produce,  and  four-pence  on  coals,  brick,  and  ether 
building  materials.  Manure,  carried  upon  the  river  for  the 
improvement  of  the  adjacent  country,  is  exempted  from  any 
tax. 

The  country  dretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  for 
a number  of  miles,  both  above  and  below  the  city,  is  gene- 
rally fertile,  and,  in  mod  places,  highly  cultivated,  and  well 
endofed.  The  parifh  of  Govan,  fituated  on  the  fouth  bank 
of  the  river,  is,  perhaps,  as  highly  improved  as  any  didriCt 
in  Britain.  Befides  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil,  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  plentiful  fupply  of  coal,  lime,  and 
manure,  which  are  fupplied  at  cheap  rates  by  water-car- 
riage. It  mud  alfo  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  circum- 
dance  of  there  being  many  landed  proprietors,  whofe  edates, 
although  abundantly  fufficient  to  maintain  themfelves  and 
families  in  comfort  and  affluence  under  their  perfonal  fuper- 
intendence,  are  not  fo  large  as  to  induce  them  to  relinquifb. 
the  profits  and  emoluments  of  cultivating  their  own  property, 
which,  of  courfe,  derives  the  united  benefit  of  their  perfonal 
(kill,  indudry,  and  capital,  befides  that  emulation  which  a 
laudable  fpirit  of  rivalry  excites  among  them  to  furpafs 
each  other.  The  higher  lands,  both  to  the  north  and  fouth, 
are  confiderably  inferior,  both  in  foil  and  cultivation,  to 
thofe  in  the  valley.  In  every  diredtion  round  Glafgow, 
coal,  lime,  and  iron -done  are  found  in.  great  plenty,  and  give 
great  advantages  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
claffes  of  the  community. 

The  fuburbs  of  Glafgow,  which  form  the  chief  refidences 
of  the  operative  tradefmen,  are  the  following  : 

Calton — a very  populous  village,  immediately  adjoining 
to  the  city  on  the  l'outh-ead,  and  bordering  on  the  Green  of 
Glafgow.  This  village  contains  upwards  of  20,000  inha- 
bitants, with,  many  manufactories,  didilleries,  & c.  The 
green  ferves  both  for  padure  and  for  the  purpofes  of  walk- 
ing and  bleaching  There  are  a commodious  wadfing-houfe, 
and  fine  walks  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  The- 
dues  of  wafhing  and  palture  form  part  of  the  city  revenue. 
The  green  contains  upwards  of  100  acres  of  ground. 

Bridgetown--’'- 
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Bridgetown — another  fuburb  adjoining  to  /he  former, 
arid  fimilar  in  every  refpeft. 

Garb  ids — a village  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
o-overned  by  a chief  magillrate,  appointed  by  the  council  of 
Glafgow,  and  two  refident  baillies. 

- Anderfion , Brownfield , Finnufion,  and  Partick. — Thefe 
four  villages  lye  to  the  weft  of  Glafgow,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Clyde  ; they  alfo  are  refidences  for  operative  tradef- 
men,  and  contain  feveral  extenfive  manufactories,  viz.  three 
large  cotton  mills,  an  extenfive  puntfield,  and  porter  brewery, 
at  Anderlton  ; a large  and  flourifhing  glafs-work  at  Fin- 
nufton,  and  the  very  large  flour-mills  belonging  to  the  incor- 
poration of  bakers  at  Glafgow,  at  Partick,  where  are  alfo 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  cattle,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
archbilhop . 

Municipal  Government  of  Glafgow. 

This,  as  formerly  remarked,  in  ancient  times,  was  almoft 
exclulively  veiled  in  the  archbilhop  and  chapter.  Since  the 
reformation,  it  underwent  various  changes  during  the  fuc- 
ceffive  alterations  of  government  in  Scotland  at  large.  The 
lafl  arrangement  made  by  royal  and  parliamentary  authority, 
was  early  in  the  i8th  century,  under  William  and  Mary. 

It  has  fince  been  modified  by  the  authority  of  the  Scottifh 
convention  of  royal  boroughs,  who  exercife  this  power 
without  difpute.  As  at  prefent  conftitutcd,  the  government 
of  the  city  is  veiled  in  the  lord  provoft,  three  merchants, 
and  two  trades  baillies,  the  deaa  of  guild,  or  prefident  of 
the  merchants,  the  convenor,  or  prefident  of  the  trades,  the 
city  treafurer,  and  maker  of  the  public  works,  twelve 
counfellors  from  the  merchants,  and  eleven  from  the 
incorporated  trades,  in  all  33  counfellors.  To  this  body 
the  regulation  of  all  the  public  bufinefs  belongs ; the  lord 
provoft  being  prefident,  with  the  calling  or  deciding  vote 
in  cafes  of  parity.  The  courts  of  judice  within  the  city 
are  the  following  : 

1.  Tne  circuit  court  of  judiciary,  for  the  cognizance  of 
criminal  aftions,  which  is  held  twice  a year  at  Glafgow, 
for  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton, 
generally  before  two  of  the  lords  coinmiffioners,  although 
any  one  of  their  number  is  competent.  This  court  alfo  de- 
cides appeals  in  civil  caufes  from  any  of  the  inferior  courts 
within  the  dillrift, 

2.  The  magidrates  or  town  court.  This  court  is 
held  under  the  authority  of  the  magidrates,  afiided  by  the 
town  clerks  as  legal  affeffors.  The  jurifdiftion  of  this  court 
extends  to  any  amount  fubjeft  to  an  appeal  to  the  court 
of  feldon. 

3.  The  confcience  court,  for  the  decilion  of  petty  caufes 
under  twenty  (hillings,  where  the  formality  of  an  oath  is 
difpenfed  with,  or  any  written  pleading. 

4.  The  fitting  magidrate  alfo  decides  daily  trifling  claims 
under  five  (hillings.  The  magidrates  alfo  exercife  a crimi- 
nal jurifdiftion  in  petty  crimes,  and  punifli  by  imprifonment, 
pillory,  and  fometimes  public  whipping  and  banifhment 
from  the  city. 

5.  'Che  fheriff  court,  for  the  under-ward  of  Lanarkdiire, 
is  alfo  held  at  Glafgow,  before  the  fheriff  fubditute.  His 
jurifdiftion  is  equal  to  that  of  the  magidrates,  not  only 
within  the  city,  but  the  diftrift.  The  decifions  of  this 
court  are  fubjeft  by  appeal  to  the  (heriff  depute  and  to  the 
court  of  feffion. 

6.  The  judice  of  peace  court  alfo  decides  civil  caufes  to 
a limited  amount,  and  regulates  difputes  between  maders 
and  fervants.  The  appeal  from  this  court  is  to  the  quarter 
felTions,  and  finally  to  the  court  of  feflions. 

7.  1 he  fmall  debt  court  is  held  by  two  or  more  indices, 
for  the  decilion  of  caufes  under  10/.  . No  profeffional  law- 


yer is  heard  here,  and  the  pleadings  are  verbal.  They  review 
their  own  decifions  upon  appeal,  provided  the  fum  decerned 
for  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  court. 

8.  The  commiffary  court  is  the  remnant  of  the  bifhop’s 
court.  It  decides  for  fums  under  3/.  6r.  8 d.,  and  alfo  in 
cafes  of  defamation.  Its  jurifdiftion  extends  over  all  the 
ancient  bifhopric. 

Police  BJlabljbment. — This  eftablifliment  was  conditnted 
a few  years  ago  under  the  authority  of  a fpecial  aft  of 
parliament.  The  commifiioners  named  in  the  aft  are,  the 
lord  provoil  and  baillies,  and  twenty-four  commifiioners  eleft- 
ed  by  twenty-four  wards,  into  which  number  the  city  is 
divided.  The  qualification  of  a commifiioner,  is  the  occu- 
pation of  a dwelling  houfe  valued  at  ifi-  or  upwards  ot 
yearly  rent ; and  of  a voter,  that  of  any  houfe  at  10I. 
or  upwards.  The  bufinefs  of  this  edablifhment  is  the  light- 
ing, cleaning,  and  guarding  of  the  flreets,  and  fuppreflion 
of  quarrels,  riots,  and  other  breaches  of  the  public  peace. 
For  this  purpole  a mader,  or  intendant  of  police  officers, 
and  watchmen  are  employed.  A magidrate  fits  every  morn- 
ing at  the  police  office  to  decide  upon  thofe  who  have  been 
apprehended  during  the  night.  Where  the  charge  is  ferious, 
he  generally  remits  the  cognizance  of  it  to  the  town  court, 
and  puniflies  petty  delinquencies  by  a fmall  fine.  The  expence 
is  defrayed  by  a tax  on  the  valued  rents  of  (hops,  ware- 
houfes,  and  dwelling  houfes,  by  fines  levied  in  the  courle 
of  the  year  by  the  fale  of  manure,  from  cleaning  the 
dreets,  &c.  The  maximum  of  the  tax  is  from  6d.  to  is.  3 d. 
per  pound  of  valued  rent,  but  much  lefs  has  been  generally 
found  fufficicnt.  This  inditution  has  been  always  hitherto 
condufted  with  the  mod  vigilant  attention  to  economy,  and 
is  very  popular  even  among  thofe  of  the  citizens,  who 
drenuoufly  oppofed  its  original  adoption. 

Commerce  and  Manufathircs. — The  commercial  importance 
of  Glafgow  only  began  to  rife  fubfequencly  to  the  Union, 
and  had  attained  no  very  important  extent  until  the  coloni- 
zation of  North  America  opened  a wide  field  for  the  ex- 
portation of  Britilh  commodities  and  the  importation  of 
American  produce  in  return.  Previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war  in  1775,  it  had,  however,  en- 
gaged very  extenfively  in  the  tobacco  trade,  for  it  appears 
that  of  90,000  hhds.  of  tobacco  imported  into  Britain  in 
1772,  49,000  hhds.  were  brought  into  the  Clyde  alone, 
and,  in  1775,  the  importation  was  57,143  hhds. 

The  operations  of  the  war  neceffarily  {hit  a flop  to  this 
intercourle,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  merchants  engaged  in 
it  ; many  of  whom  liave  never  been  able  to  recover  their 
debts.  Upon  the  reiteration  of  peace  in  1783,  the  trade 
with  America  revived,  and  continued  again  in  a flourifhing 
Hate,  until  again  recently  fufpended  by  the  American  non- 
intercourfe  aft.  In  1783,  the  regiftered  veffels  of  the 
Clyde,  were  386,  and  their  tonnage  22,896,  and  in  1803, 
the  number  cleared  outwards  and  inwards  was  as  follpws. 

At  Greenock  inwards, 

Foreign  trade  406  (hips,  53,546  tons,  5183  men. 

Coaft  and  fiihing  730  veffels,  35,532  3147 

Outwards, 

Foreign  trade  352  (hips,  50,366  Ions,  3673  men, 

' Coaft  and  (Idling  10 1 6 veffels,  43,009  3326 

At  port  Glafgow  inwards, 

Foreign  trade  1 1 3 (hips,  18,722  tons,  1081  men. 

Coaft  and  fiihing  182  veffels,  7,226  551 

Outwards, 

Foreign  trade  177  (hips,  25,137  tons,  1692  men. 

Coaft  and  fiihing  i^veliels,  7,202  424 


Total 


3^95 


.238,790 


17,077  . 

From 
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From  tins  note  Tome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
the  trade  ; but  many  of  thefe  veffels  having-  probably  made 
feveral  voyages  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  this  number  of  veffels  adtually  belongs  or  trades 
to  the  Clyde.  The  articles  of  exportation  are  chiefly  Bri- 
tilh  manufactured  goods,  coals,  filh,  &c.  and  the  imports 
European,  American,  and  colonial  produce. 

The  city  of  Glafgow  had  alfo  a very  confiderable  com- 
mercial intercourfe  with  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and 
with  the  northern  dates  of  Europe,  until  this  was  fufpended 
by  the  events  of  the  war.  This  intercourfe  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  which  interfedls  Scot- 
land, and  forms  a junction  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
feas,  fome  account  of  which  has  already  been  given  under 
the  article  Canal. 

The  manufactures  of  Glafgow  had  obtained  no  very  great 
extent  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
although  they  had  been  progrelfively  advancing  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  indeed,  fome  attempts  had  been  made 
to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  foap,  refining  of  fugar,  and 
fome  other  branches,  all  of  which  proved  abortive,  and 
were  difeontinued.  The  linen  manufacture  was  the  molt  ex- 
teniive  of  the  various  attempts  made,  and  the  moil  fuccefsful 
during  the  time  that  it  lafted.  It  commenced  about  the 
year  1725,  and  continued  progrelfively  advancing  until  it 
was  almolt  entirely  fuperfeded  by  the  cotton  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  century.  The  cotton  manufaClure,  which  is  now 
unqueftionably  the  ftaple  trade  of  Glafgow,  was  profecuted 
to  very  fmall  extent  until  after  the  year  1784,  but  when  once 
introduced  it  advanced  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  It  is 
impoffible  to  afeertain  with  any  precifion  its  adlual  amount 
either  in  quantity  or  value  at  any  given  period  for  want  of 
proper  data.  A computation  in  1791  #iakes  the  number 
of  looms  employed  15,000,  and  the  perfons  who  earned 
their  fubfiftence  by  various  parts  of  the  proceffes  of  fpinning, 
weaving,  bleaching,  & c.  135,000.  It  alfo  eftimates  the  total 
value  of  the  goods  made  yearly  at  1,500,000/.  The  grounds 
of  this  calculation  are  not  ftated,  and  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  it,  for  the  value  of  cotton  goods  has  fluCluated  as 
remarkably  as  the  quantity  has  extended. 

Two  manufactories  of  earthen  ware  are  carried  on  in 
Glafgow,  but  neither  of  them  extenfively.  Indeed  a mucli 
greater  quantity  of  StafFordfhire  ware  is  ufed  in  the  city  it- 
felf  than  of  the  produce  of  either.  Two  or  three  rope 
works  are  alfo  carried  on,  but  to  uo  great  extent. 

The  printing  of  calicoes  and  other  goods  is,  however,  a 
very  extenfive  branch  of  the  manufacture  of  Glafgow  and 
its  vicinity.  The  molt  extenfive  of  thefe  works,  are  thofe 
fituated  upon  the  water  of  Leven,  in  Dumbartonfnire,  about 
18  miles  diftant.  The  extenfion  of  the  cotton  trade  has  alfo 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged  the  number  of  dye-v/orks, 
and  the  manufactures  of  chemical  preparations  for  the  vari- 
ous proceffes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing.  Thefe 
works  are  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

Of  the  chemical  works  carried  on  in  Glafgow,  fome  are 
peculiar  to  it. 

The  manufacture  of  Cudbear  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mackintolb  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1777.  It  is  prepared 
from  rock-mofs,  and  above  2000  gallons  of  human  urine  are 
daily  confumed  in  the  procefs.  The  cudbear  gives  a dark 
reddilh  colour,  and  is  ufed  in  the ’dyeing  of  leather,  woollen 
ftuffsi  See.  The  procefs  is  kept  profoundly  fecret. 

The  difeharging  of  the  Turkey  red  dye  is  alfo  peculiar 
to  Glafgow.  This  procefs  is  particularly  deferibed  under 
the  article  Difeharging  of  Colour. 
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The  manufacture  of  the  oxy-mririate  of  lime,  in  a dry- 
form,  for  the  purpofes  of  bleaching,  &c.  is  alfo  almolt  pecu- 
liar to  Glafgow.  Its  objcCt  is  to  dccreafe  the  expence  of 
bleaching  by  the  fubftitulion  of  lime  for  potalh.  This  ar- 
ticle is  made  to  great  extent  by  Mr.  Tennent  the  inventor. 

Iron  liquor,  for  the  ufe  of  printers,  is  made  here  by  vari- 
ous perfons,  and  large  alum  works  are  eitabliihed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Manufactures  of  red  and  white  lead  are 
alfo  carried  on. 

Mifcellaneous  Remarks. 

It  will  appear  that  the  city  of  Glafgow  has  undergone 
three  remarkable  changes.  Its  firft  ftate  was  the  refidence 
of  a great  archiepifcopal  fee,  and  confequently  it  was  for 
many  ages  entirely  under  clerical  influence  and  controul. 
Its  firft  eminence  as  a commercial  place  arofe  from  its  far 
vourable  fituation  for  commerce  with  the  American  and  Well 
Indian  colonies,  and  through  this  traffick  it  made  rapid  ad- 
vances in  commercial  importance  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  One  branch  of  this  traffick  being  at 
lealt  for  the  prefent  fuf:  ended,  it  now  depends  chiefly  on  the 
other,  and  upon  its  manufactures  for  fupport.  From  the 
facilities  of  acquiring  a good  education,  the  inhabitants  of 
Glafgow  have  generally  added  a confiderable  tafte  for  lite- 
rary attainment  even  to  their  commercial  habits,  and  this 
ftyle  prevails,  perhaps,  in  a degree  fuperior  to  any  other  com- 
mercial place  in  Britain.  The  fyftem  of  education  is,  how- 
ever, rapidly  adapting  itfelf  to  the  modern  purfuits  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  more  pains  are  now  taken  to  qualify  the 
rifing  generation  for  eminence  in.  the  counting-houfe  than 
the  clofet.  However  defirable  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  commercial  economy,  and  the  details  of  bull- 
nefs  may  be  in  a commercial  community,  it  is  ftill  to  be 
hoped,  that  all  the  benefits  arifing  from  intellectual  attain- 
ment will  not  be  deemed  altogether  nugatory,  and  conle- 
quently  neglected.  In  every  fituation  of  life,  they  are  fourccs 
of  rational  and  innocent  amufement,  and,  in  the  vicilfitudes  to 
which  commercial  enterprife  is  peculiarly  expofed,  may  often 
prove  of  real  benefit  and  utility  to  the  poffeffor. 

The  city  of  Glafgow  returns  a member  to  the  Britiih 
parliament,  conjunctly  with  the  neighbouring  burghs  of 
Ruthuglen,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton. 

Glasgow,  Port , fituated  on  the  river  Clyde,  about  22 
miles  below  the  city,  is  a handfome  fmall  town,  and  was 
projected  by  the  magilt  rates  of  Glafgow  at  the  requelt  of 
the  merchants  as  a harbour  for  their  fhips  and  veffels.  It  is 
faidthat  the  firft  plan  was  to  improve  the  harbour  of  Dum- 
barton for  this  purpofe,  but  Dumbarton  being  a royal  bo- 
rough, the  content  of  its  magiltrates  became  neeeffary,  and- 
that  when  made,  it  was  rejected  by  that  body,  who  preferred 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  chartered  privileges  to  the  idea 
of  finking  into  the  mere  fea-port  of  Glafgow,  however  much 
their  wealth,  revenue,  population,  and  general  profperity 
might  be  jbenefitted  by  fuch  an  union.  If  this  were  the 
cafe,  it  is  one  among  the  numberlefs  inltances  where  comfort 
and  profperity  have  been  facrificed  to  a mere  empty  title. 
The  harbour  of  port  Glafgow  is  good  but  Iballow.  The 
difadvantage  of  the  bank,  noticed  in  the  article  Greenock, 
is  alfo  much  againft  it  as  a haven.  At  port  Glafgow  there 
is  a cuftorn-houfe,  where  the  general  cultoms  of  the  Clyde 
are  collected.  There  is  here  alio  a fine  graving,  or  dry  dock, 
built  by  the  merchants  of  Glafgow  long  before  that  of 
Greenock  was  executed,  and  this  circui-nltance  alone  br-ou  g ht 
many  fhips  up  to  this  port  which  now  come  no  further  thaa 
Greenock.  The  fituation  of  port  Glafgow  is  more  pleafant 
than  that  of  Greenock,  the  country  more  level,  and  better 
adapted  for  cultivation.  I11  gjther  refpects  it  is  certainly 
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efs  calculated  for  the  general'  purpofes  of  maritime  traffick 
than  its  rival,  and  therefore  there  is  little  probability  ot  its 
extenfion.  Indeed  the  (hipping  belonging  to  Glafgow  is 
certainly  on  the  decreafe,  the  foreign  merchants  rinding  it 
more  for  their  advantage  to  freight  or  charter  vends  for  any 
purpofe  than  to  build  or  buy  veffels  of  their  own,  which 
both  ccnfume  or  fink  a confiderable  portion  of  their  capital, 
and  may,  from  the  many  cafualties  and  fluctuations  to  which 
commerce  in  this  eventful  age  is  expofed,  prove  rather  bur- 
thens than  advantages,  while  the  mere  (hip-owner,  if  de- 
prived of  a freight  or  charter-party  at  one  port,  may  with 
greater  facility  leek  it  at  another,  than  the  perfon  with  whom 
freight  is  only  a fecondary  and  inferior  confideration. 

Port  Glafgow  is  governed  by  magiftrates,  appointed  by 
the  council  of  Glafgow,  and  fomerefident  magi  ((rates.  Its 
exports  and  imports  have  been  already  given  and  compared 
with  thofe  of  Greenock  under  the  article  Glasgow,  which 
indeed  furnifhes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  freight  to  and 
from  both  ports. 

There  are  no  manufactures  here  of  any  extent,  excepting 
thofe  which  are  to  be  found  at  almoft  all  (ea-port  towns,  viz. 
(hip  building  and  rope  fpinning.  Both  of  thefe  are  carried 
on  to  a very  confiderable  extent.  A work  was  erefted  iome 
years  ago  for  refining  of  fugar,  and  alfo  a fmall  cotton-mill, 
but  neither  have  ever  been  profecuted  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

A plan  has  been  formed,  and  its  execution  is  now  begun, 
which  in  time  may  produce  a great  effeft,  both  on  this  town 
and  Greenock.  This  plan  has  for  its  objeft  the  formation  of 
a more  direct  communication  between  Glafgow  and  the  weft 
fea,  than  the  prefent  circuitous  navigation  of  the  Clyde,  by 
means  of  a navigable  canal  to  be  carried  from  Glafgow  to 
Ardroffan,  near  Irvine,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  farther 
down  the  river  than  the  prefent  feSports.  This  canal  was 
projected  under  the  fan  ft  ion  and  patronage  of  the  prefent 
earl  of  Eglintoun,  (lord  Ardraffan  of  Great  Britain,)  a part 
of  whofe  eftates  lie  in  that  neighbourhood.  Its  objefte  are 
two-fold.  Firft,  to  facilitate  the  maritime  intercourfe  of 
Glafgow  and  Paifley  with  the  New  World,  by  a more  di- 
reft  channel  and  better  harbour.  Second,  to  improve  the 
agricultural  and  internal  Kate  of  Renfrewfhire,  and  the 
northern  dillrift  of  Ayrftiire,  by  affording  means  for  the 
cheap  conveyance  of  coal,  lime,  manure,  and  other  heavy  ar- 
ticles by  means  of  the  canal.  Ardroffan  is  fituated  not 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  Glafgow,  by  the  line  of  the 
projefted  canal,  and  therefore  the  carriage  of  goods  will  not 
be  more  expeniive  or  tedious  than  by  the  Clyde,  for  the  canal 
being  free  from  the  conftant  interruptions  arifing  from  the 
operation  of  wind  and  tide  upon  the  river,  the  time  of  arri- 
val and  departure  may  be  depended  upon  at  all  feafons  and 
in  all  weathers.  A confiderable  fum  has  already  been  fub- 
fcribed  for  the  canal,  and  alfo  for  the  harbour,  and  from 
the  well-known  energy  and  aftivity  of  his  lordfhip’s  general 
charafter,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  every  exertion 
for  its  fpeedy  completion  will  be  ufed. 

It- is  natural  to  expeft  that  every  oppofltion  will  be  given 
by  thofe  whofe  local  interefts  will  fuffer  by  the  fuccefs  of 
this  undertaking,  and  thefe  comprehend  manv  wealthy  and 
powerful  claffes  ; but  whilft  fome  oppofe,  others  will  find  it 
their  filtered  to  promote  it,  and  the  competition  mull  be  ul- 
timately advantageous  to  the  general  body,  however  it  may 
terminate  as  to  thofe  more  immediately  in  terefted. 

I he  other  part  of  the  plan  is  the  formation  of  an  excel- 
lent and  fecure  harbour  at  Ardroffan,  capable  of  receiving 
(hips  of  large  burthen,  and  this  alfo  is  begun.  The  fubfcrip- 
tions  for  the  two  undertakings  are  conducted  feparately.  The 
coall  here  is  in  fome  places  reckoned  dangerous  during  the 


prevalence  of  ftrong  gales  from  the  north-weft,  when  veffels 
are  making  the  land  ; but  it  is  faid  that  the  bay  of  Lamlafh, 
in  Arran,  will  afford  a fafc  and  eafy  (belter  within  a few 
hours  fail,  when  this  may  prove  to  be  the  cafe.  The  furveys, 
plans,  and  eftimates  for  ti  e canal  and  harbour  of  Ardroffan 
were  made  under  the  fupcriritendance  of  Mr.  Telford.  It 
muff  be  perft  ftly  evident  that  this  canal  will  in  all  events 
produce  much  benefit  as  it  paffes  through  the  mod  populous 
and  fiourifliing  manufafturing  diftrift  in  Renfrewfhire. 

Glasgow,  a new  county  of  America,  in  Newbern 
diftrift,  North  Carolina,  taken  from  Dobbs’s  county : 
bounded  N.  by  Edgcomb,  S.  by  Lenoir,  E.  by  Pitt,  and 
W.  by  Wayne. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  York,  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  lake  Cayuga;  eight  miles  S.  of  Cayuga. 

GLASS,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  this  term  among 
Chemi/ls,  denotes  any  fubftance  or  mixture,  earthy,  faline,  or 
metallic,  which  is  reduced  by  igneous  fufion  to  the  (hape 
of  a hard,  brittle,  uniform  rnafs,  which  breaks  with  a con- 
clioidal  frafture,  paffing  into  fplintery,  and  with  a high  de- 
gree of  luftre.  Moft  glaffcs  of  this  kind  are  alfo  tranfpa- 
rent.  See  Vitrification. 

Glass,  Vitrum,  in  a more  reftrifted  fenfe,  and  as  the  term 
is  commonly  ufed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  fignifies  that 
tranfparent,  folid,  brittle,  factitious  fubftance,  produced  by 
the  vitrification  of  (iliceous  earth  with  various  falts  and  metal- 
lic oxyds,  which  is  applicable  to  innumerable  purpofes  of 
ornament  and  comfort,  as  well  as  of  fcientific  inveftigation 
and  refearch. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  term  glafs,  Tacitus  (Germ, 
c.  45.)  and  Pliny  (1.  xxxvii.  c.  3.)  inform  us,  that  amber 
was  called  among  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Germans  by  the  name 
of  glefum  or  gleffum ; and  from  the  fimilarity  which  glafs  bore  to 
amber  with  refpeft  to  tranfparency  and  brightnefs,  it  acquir- 
ed a name,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  originally  the  fame. 
The  word  glefum  denoted,  without  doubt,  a lhining  or  tranf- 
parent fubftance,  as  gleiffen  expreffes  at  prefent  in  the  German 
language  to  (hine  ; and  our  Englifh  word  to  gliflen  is  derived 
from  it,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  iignification.  Ducange  fays 
that  fome  critics  were  of  opinion,  that  the  word  glefum  itfelf 
implied  glafs  rather  thanamber.  The  ancient  Greeks,  as  it  has 
been  obl'erved,  applied  the  fame  term  (r,/.,s^ov)  both  to  glafs 
and  amber.  The  herb  with  which  the  Britons  painted  their 
bodies  had  alfo  the  name  of  glaf.um,  perhaps  from  the  firm- 
ing appearance  it  might  give  to  their  (kins,  or  poflibly  becaufe 
its  allies  might  be  ufed  in  the  making  of  glafs.  The  Latins 
called  the  fame  plant  by  the  name  of  vitrum,  the  word  they 
ufed  to  fignify  glafs.  (Caffar.  Bell.  Gall.  1.  v.) 

We  find  frequent  mention  of  this  plant  in  ancient  writers, 
particularly  Caffar,  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  &c.  who  relate,  that 
the  ancient  Britons  painted  or  dyed  their  bodies  with  glaftum, 
guadum,  vitrum,  &c.  i.  e.  with  the  blue  colour  procured  from 
this  plant.  And  lienee,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  the  faftitious 
matter  we  are  fpeaking  of,  came  to  be  called  glafs,  as  bavins 
always  fomewhat  of  this  bluiflinefs  in  it. 

Merret  (Not.  in  Ant.  Neri  de  Art.  Vitrar.)  gives  us  the 
following  charafters  or  properties  of  glafs,  by  which  it  is  dif, 
tinguiflied  from  all  other  bodies,  viz.  1 . That  it  is  an  artificial 
concrete  of  fait  and  fand,  or  ((ones.  2.  Fufible  by  a ftrong 
fire.  3.  When  fufed,  tenacious  and  coherent.  4.  It  d'oes 
not  wafte  or  confume  in  the  fire.  5.  When  melted,  it  cleaved 
to  iron.  6.  Duftile,  when  red-hot,  and  fafliionable  into  any. 
form,  but  not  malleable  ; and  capable  of  being  blown  into  a 
hollownefs,  which  no  mineral  is.  ( See  Ductility,  of  Glafs. } 
7.  Frangible  when  thin,  without  annealing.  8.  Friable 
when  cold.  9.  Always  diaphanous,  whether  hot  or  cold. 
10.  Flexible  and  elaftic.  11.  DnToluble  by  cold  and  moiG 
ture.  12.  Only  capable  of  being  graven,  or  cut  with  a 
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diamond  or  other  hard  ftones,  and  emery.  13.  Receives 
any  colour  or  dye,  both  externally  and  internally.  14.  Not 
diffolvable  by  aquafortis,  aqua-regia,  or  mercury.  15.  Nei- 
ther acid  juices,  nor  any  other  matter,  extraCt  either  co- 
lour, tafte,  or  any  other  quality,  from  it.  16.  It  admits  of 
polilhing.  17.  Neither  lofes  of  weight  nor  fubdance,  by  the 
longed  and  mod  frequent  ufe.  1 8.  Gives  fufion  to  other  me- 
tals, and  foftens  them.  19.  The  mod  pliable  thing  in  the 
world,  and  that  which  bed  reta-ns  the  fafhion  given  it.  20.  Not 
capable  of  being  calcined.  21.  An  open  glafs,  filled  with 
water  in  the  fummer-time,  will  gather  drops  of  water  on  the 
outfide  ; jud  fo  far  as  the  water  on  the  infide  reaches  ; and  a 
man’s  breath  blown  upon  it  will  manifedly  moiden  it. 
22.  Little  glafs  balls,  filled  with  water,  mereury,  and  other 
liquor,  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  as  alfo  drops  of  green  glafs 
broken,  fly  afunder,  with  a loud  noife.  23.  Neither  wine, 
beer,  nor  any  other  liquor,  will  make  it  mufly,  nor  change 
its  colour,  nor  rud  it.  24.  It  may  be  cemented  as  dones  and 
metals.  25.  A drinking-glafs,  partly  filled  with  water, 
and  rubbed  on  the  brim  with  a wet  finger,  yields  mufical 
notes,  higher  or  lower,  as  the  glafs  is  more  or  lefs  full  ; and 
this  makes  the  liquor  frific  and  leap.  See  Armonica.  For  the 
eleftrical  properties  of  glafs,  fee  Electric,  &c. 

Glass,  origin  and  hijlory  of.  De  Neri  will  have  glafs  as 
ancient  as  Job  ; for  that  writer,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  17.  fpeak- 
ing  of  wifdom,  fays,  “ gold  and  glafs  cannot  equal  it.” 

This,  we  are  to  obferve,  is  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint, 
Vulgate  Latin,  St.  Jerom,  Pineda,  See.  for  in  the  Engliflt 
verfion,  indead  of  glafs,  we  read  cryjlal ; and  the  fame  is 
done  in  the  Chaldee,  Arias  Montanus,  and  the  king  of 
Spain's  edition.  In  other  verfions,  See.  it  is  read  forte  ; in 
others  beryl : in  the  Italian,  Spanifli,  French,  High  and  Low 
Dutch,  &c.  diamond ; in  others,  carbuncle;  and  in  the  Tar- 
gum,  looking- glafs. 

In  effeCt,  the  original  word  is  zcehuch'tth,  (fVIPD'  ) which 
is  derived  from  the  root  zacac,  to  purify,  cleanfe,  f ine,  be  white, 
trarf parent : and  the  fame  word  (Exod.  xxx.  34.)  is  applied 
to  frankincenfe  ; and  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  pellucid. 
Hence  the  reafon  of  fo  many  different  renderings  ; for  the 
word  fignifying  beautiful  and  tranfparent,  in  the  general,  the 
tranilators  were  at  liberty  to  apply  it  to  whatever  was  valu- 
able and  tranfparent. 

Herodotus  (1.  iii. ) is,  according  to  Dr.  Falconer  (Man- 
chetler  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. ),  the  moll  ancient  writer  (13.  C.  440) 
who  ufed  the  word  'uxAor,  which  is  generally  underffood  to 
fignify  glafs.  But  he  evidently  does  not  mean  artificial  glafs, 
norcryffal,  but,  moll  probably,  fomewhat  of  thetalcky  kind, 
or  lapis  fpecularis,  which  might  readily  be  framed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  form  a convenient  tranfparent  cafe,  fuch  as  the 
ancient  hiltorian  has  deferibed.  Ariltophanee  (B.  C.  400) 
feerr.s  to  be  the  next  writer  who  mentions  glafs  : that  poet, 
in  his  comedy  called  the  Clouds,  feene  I.  aft.  2.  ufes  the 
word  hyalus,  ozX®-,  which  is  now  ordinarily  rendered  glafs. 
He  there  introduces  Strepfiades  teaching  Socrates  a new  way 
to  pay  old  debts,  viz.  “ by  placing  a fair  tranfparent  {tone, 
fold  by  the  druggitts,  from  which  the  fire  is  {truck,  between 
the  fun  and  the  writing,  and  fo  melting  away  the  letters  there- 
of.” This  itone  Socrates  calls  va\o:,  which  the  Scholia'll  on 
Aridophanes  derives  from  but,  to  rain,  from  the  hkene{s  it 
bears  to  ice,  which  is  rain,  or  water  congealed  ; though,  it 
mult  be  owned,  the  word  va.\oc  is  ambiguous,  and  fignifies 
cryjlal  as  well  as  glafs  : and  Gorrxus  obierves,  that  the  an- 
cients had  a kind  of  yellow  amber,  tranfparent  as  glafs, 
called  by  fome  v-j.Xo-. 

Ariftotle  (B.  C.  340)  lias  two  problems  upon  glafs:  the 
firft.  Why  we  fee  through  it  ? The  fecond,  Why  it  is  not 
malleable  ? If  thefe  problems  be  Ariltotle’s,  which  the  learn- 
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ed  doubt  very  milch,  this  would  properly  be  the  earlieft  tef- 
tituony  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  glafs.  Theophraitus 
(B.  C.  303)  feems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  glafs ; 
tor  he  defcribes  it  as  having  been  made  of  the  fand  of  the 
river  Belus,  which  was  called  t nXr,  to  which  he  adds,  that, 
the  commoneft  kinds  are  made  with  copper.  The  celebrat- 
ed fphere  of  Archimedes  (B.  C.  209),  if  it  be  truly  deferibed, 
is  a remarkable  in  fiance  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
making  glafs  had  been  brought  at  that  early  period. 

Lucian  mentions  large  drinking  glaffes  ; and  Plutarch,  in 
his  Sympofiacon,  fays,  that  the  fire  of  tamarifle  wood  is  the 
fitted:  for  making-  of  glafs. 

t>  Q 

Among  the  Latin  writers,  Lucretius  is  the  firlt  that  takes 
notice  of  glafs ; “ Nifi  refta  foramina  tranant,  qualia  funt 
vitri  lib.  vi.  v.  3.  Dr.  Merret,  however,  adds,  that  glafs 
could  not  be  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  that  it  mult  needs 
be  as  ancient  as  pottery  itfelf,  or  the  art  of  making  bricks  ; 
for  fcarcely  can  a kiln  of  bricks  be  burnt,  or  a batch  of 
pottery -ware  be  made,  but  fome  of  the  bricks  and  ware  will 
be  at  lealt  fuperficiaily  turned  to  glafs. 

Hence,  Ferrant.  Imperatus,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  7.  “ Glafs, 

like  the  common  kind,  is  found  under  ground,  in  places 
where  great  fires  have  been.  Other  glades  are  found  in  round 
clods,  like  fire-done,  fome  brittle,  others  firm,  See.  This 
foffil  glafs  is  wrought  by  the  Americans,  and  ufed  indead  of 
iron.  And  no  doubt  but  vitrifications  were  more  common  in 
the  ancient  bricks  than  they  are  in  ours ; as  they  tempered  their 
earth  two  years  together,  and  burnt  them  better. 

Virgil ; B.C.  39)  compares  the  clearnefs  of  the  water  of  the 
Fucine  lake  to  glafs.  iEneid,  v.  759.  Horace  (B.  C.  36)  is 
more  exprefs,  and  mentions  glafs  in  terms  that  {hew  its  clear- 
nefs and  brightnefs  to  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection. 
Carm.  iii.  Od.  2.  Od.  13  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  (A.  D.  27) 
the  manufacture  of  glafs  was  undoubtedly  well  underdood, 
and  had  become  a conliderable  article.  Seneca  (A.  D.  65) 
was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  glafs  as  a fubdance,  but 
alfo  underfiood  its  magnifying  powers  when  formed  into  a 
convex  fliape.  Quxd.  Natur.  lib.  iii.  vi. 

Pliny  (A.D  77)  relates  the  manner  of  the  difeovery  of 
glafs.  It  was  firft  made  of  fand,  according  to  that  author, 
(Nat.  Hid.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  66,  Sec.)  found  in  the  river  Belus, 
a fmall  river  of  Galilee,  running  from  the  foot  of  mount 
Carmel,  out  of  the  lake  Cendevia.  The  part  of  the  fhore 
where  the  fand  was  dug  did  not  exceed  500  paces  in  extent, 
and  had  been  ufed  many  ages  before  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  report  of  its  difeovery  was,  that  a merchant' {hip,  laden 
with  nitre,  or  foffil  alkali,  being  driven  upon  the  coalt,  and 
the  crew  going  afhore  for  provifions,  and  dreffing  their  vic- 
tuals upon  the  fliore,  made  ufe  of  fome  pieces  of  foffil  alkali 
to  fupport  their  kettles.  By  thefe  means  a vitrification  of 
the  fand  beneath  the  fire  was  produced,  which  afforded  a 
hint  for  the  manufacture.  In  procefs  of  time  the  calx 
of  iron,  in  form  of  the  magnetical  done,  came  to  be  ufed 
along  with  the  foflil  alkali,  from  an  idea  of  its  not  only  con- 
taining iron,  but  glafs,  in  a liquid  form.  Clear  pebbles, 
ffieils,  and  foffil  fand,  were  alfo  in  many  places  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  faid,  that  in  India  pieces  of 
native  crydal  were  ufed  for  that  purpofe ; and  on  that 
account  the  Indian  glafs  was  preferred  to  any  other. 
Pliny  adds,  that  light  and  dry  woods  were  ufed  for  the  melt- 
ing  of  glafs  ; to  which  they  added  copper  from  the  ifland 
■ of  Cyprus,  and  the  foffil  alkali,  efpechdly  that  which  is 
brought  from  the  Ead  Indies.  The  furnaces  are  kept 
burning  without  intermiffion,  that  the  copper  may  be 
melted  with  the  glafs,  ajid  out  of  this  compound  are  made 
mafies  of  acoai  !e  biackifh  colour.  Thcte  lumps  or  maffes  are 
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again  melted,  and  tinged  of  the  colour  required.  Some  of 
thefe  pieces  are  brought  to  the  fliape  required  by  blowing 
with  the  breath  ; fome  are  ground  on  a lathe,  and  others 
are  emboffed  in  the  fame  manner  as  filver.  Sidon  was  for- 
merly famous  for  thefe  manufactures,  as  fpecula  or  looking- 
glafles  were  firft  invented  there  ; “ iiquidem  etiam  fpecula 
excogitaverat.”  Such  is  the  ancient  method  of  making 
glafs,  deferibed  by  Pliny.  In  his  time,  it  was  made  with  fand 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vulturnus,  upon  the  ihore, 
for  fix  miles  between  Cumae  and  the  Lucrine  bay.  This 
fand  was  very  fine,  and  was  ground  to  powder  with  a ball  or 
fphere  and  a mill.  It  was  then  mixed  with  three  parts  of  the 
fofiil  alkali,  either  by  weight  or  meafure  ; and  being  fufed, 
was  conveyed  in  a liquid  ftate  into  other  furnaces,  where 
it  was  formed  into  a mafs,  called  “ ammonitrum,”  (or  fand 
combined  with  the  fofiil  alkali,)  which  mafs  was  melted, 
and  became  then  pure  glafs,  and  a mafs  of  white  vitrified 
matter.  The  fame  method  of  making  it  prevailed  in  Spain 
and  Gaul.  Glafs  was  likewife  made  to  imitate  the  lapis 
Obfidianus,  a fubftance  found  by  a perfon  of  the  name  of 
Obfidius,  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  This  fubftance  was  of  a 
very  black  colour,  yet  obfeurely  tranfparent,  and  often 
placed  among  fpecula  in  the  walls  of  rooms,  to  reflect  the 
ihadow  of  objeCts.  It  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe 
as  gems  (probably  for  engraving  upon)  and  even  for  ftatues. 
Pliny  mentions,  that  he  faw  l'olid  ftatues  of  the  emperor 
Auguftus  made  of  this  material ; and  the  fame  emperor 
dedicated  four  elephants  made  of  the  fame  fubftance  in  the 
temple  of  Concord.  It  feems  to  have  been  ufed  from  great 
antiquity  ; but  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  artificial  imitation  of 
it  by  glafs  was  ufed  inftead  of  the  native  material ; and  he 
intimates  that  the  black  colour  was  produced  by  fome 
colouring  ingredient.  The  Romans  had  likewife  an  opaque 
red  kind  of  glafs,  ufed  for  plates  and  difhes  for  the  table, 
called  “ hsematinon,’’  one  of  various  colours,  called 
“ myrrhinum,”  a white,  a clear  red,  a blue,  and  indeed  moll 
other  colours.  Pliny  obferves,  that  no  fubftance  was  more 
manageable  in  receiving  colours,  or  being  formed  into  fhape, 
than  glafs.  The  perfectly  clear  glafs,  which  bore  the 
greatell  refemblance  to  cryftal,  was,  however,  mod  valued. 
Nero  gave  for  two  cups,  with  two  handles  to  each,  and  of 
no  extraordinary  fize,  6000  feftettia,  or  nearly  50,000 /.  fter- 
ling.  The  inferior  kinds  were  not  uncommon,  as  Pliny 
infci-ms  us,  that  the  ufe  of  glafs  cups  had  nearly  fuperfeded 
thofe  of  gold  and  filver.  We  Ihall  here  add,  that  Pliny  knew 
the  power  of  a hollow  glafs  globe,  filled  with  water, 
in  concentrating  the  rays  of  light,  fo  as  to  produce 
flame  in  any  combuftibie  fubftance  upon  which  the  focus 
fell ; and  he  alfo  mentions,  that  fome  furgeons  in  his  time 
made  u&  of  it  as  a cauftic  for  ulcers  (1.  xxxvii.  c.  2.). 
He  was  likewife  acquainted  with  the  comparative  hardnefs 
of  gems  and  glafs,  as  he  obferves,  that  the  lapis  Obfidianus 
would  not  fcratch  the  true  gems ; and  he  alfo  mentions 
(1.  xxxvii.  c.  13.),  the  counterfeiting  of  the  latter,  in  his 
time,  as  a very  lucrative  art,  and  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion. He  alfo  fays,  that  glafs  might  be  cut  or  engraven 
upon  by  means  of  diamonds,  which  art  is  evidenced  by  the 
antique  gems  fo  frequently  found.  (See  Gem.)  Jofephus, 
(1.  ii.  c.  10.)  mentions  the  fand  of  the  river  Belus,  in 
Galilee,  as  fit  for  making  glafs. 

The  firft  time  we  hear  of  glafs  made  among  the  Romans 
was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  Pliny  relates  that  an 
aitiil  had  his  ho  ufe  demolifned  for  making  glafs  malleable 
or  rather  flexible;  though  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  fome 
others,  affure  us,  that  the  emperor  ordered  the  artift  to 
be  beheaded  for  his  invention.  In  the  time  of  Martial, 
®+)  gLfs  was  not  only  brought  to  great  perfection, 
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and  in  common  ufe  for  drinking  veffels,  but  was  employed 
(as  it  feems)  for  bottles  in  which  wine  was  kept,  and  like- 
wife for  pots  to  hold  flowers.  (Epig.  i.l.  ii.  22.  40.  1.  iv.  86.) 
Galen  (A.D.  143)  frequently  mentions  glafs  in  feveral 
parts  of  his  works,  and  feems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  making  it.  Apuleius  (A.D.  1 61 ) 
mentions  the  manufacture  of  glafs  cups,  in  his  time,  as 
highly  wrought  and  carved  in  various  ways,  and  of  great 
value.  Alexander  Aphrodifienfis  (A.D.  214)  a Greek 
writer,  and  a commentator  on  Ariftotle,  has  feveral  re- 
marks on  glafs  refpefting  both  its  brittlenefs,  efpecially  on 
change  of  temperature,  and  its  tranfparency. 

The  manufacturers  of  glafs  formed  a company  at  Rome, 
and  had  a ftreet  affigned  them,  in  the  firft  region  of  the  city, 
near  the  Porta  Capena.  A tax  was  laid  upon  them  by 
Alexander  Severus  (A.D.  220)  which  fubfifted  in  the 
time  of  Aurelian,  and  probably  long  after. 

Mr.  Nixon,  in  his  obfervations  on  a plate  of  glafs  found 
at  Herculaneum,  which  was  deftroyed  A.  D.  80,  on  which 
occafion  Pliny  loft  his  life,  offers  feveral  probable  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  ufes  to  which  fuch  plates  might  be  applied. 

Such  plates,  he  fuppofes,  might  ferve  for  fpecula,  or 
looking-glaffes ; for  Pliny,  in  fpeaking  of  Sidon,  adds, 
“ fiquidem  etiam  fpecula  excogitaverat;’’  the  reflection  of 
images  from  thefe  ancient  fpecula  being  effeCted  by  be- 
fmearing  them  behind,  or  tinging  them  through  with  fome 
dark  colour.  ( See  Mirror.)  Another  ufe  in  which  they 
might  be  employed,  was  for  adorning  the  walls  of  their 
apartments  by  way  of  wainfeot,  to  which  Pliny  is  fuppofed 
to  refer  by  his  vitrea  camera  (lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  25.  $ 64.). 
Mr.  Nixon  farther  conjeCtures,  that  thefe  glafs  plates  might 
be  ufed  for  windows,  as  well  as  the  laminae  of  lapis  fpe- 
cularis  and  phengites,  which  were  improvements  in  luxury 
mentioned  by  Seneca,  and  introduced  in  his  time,  Ep.  xc. 
However,  there  is  no  pofitive  authority  relating  to  the 
ufage  of  glafs  windows  earlier  than  the  clofe  of  the  third 
century  : “ Manifeftius  eft,’’  fays  LaCtantius,  “ mentem  effe, 
per  oculos  ea  quae  funt  oppofita,  tranfpiciat,  quafi  per 
feneftras  lucente  vitro  aut  fpeculari  lapide  obduCtas.’’  De 
Opificio  Dei,  cap.  5.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  art.  80. 
p.  601.  vol.  lii.  art.  23.  p.  123. 

St.  Jerome  (A.  D.  422)  lpeaks  of  windows  formed  of 
glafs,  melted  and  call  into  thin  plates,  as  being  ufed  in  his 
time.  Paulus  Silentiarius,  a poet  and  hiftorian  of  the  6th 
century  (about  A.D.  534),  fpeaksof  the  brightnefs  of  the 
fun’s  rays,  palling  through  the  eaftern  windows  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople,  which  windows 
were  covered  with  glafs.  Gregory  of  Tours  (A.D.  571) 
laments  the  devaftations  frequently  committed  on  the  win- 
dows of  the  churches  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Johannes 
Philoponus,  who  lived  about  the  year  630,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
a century  earlier,  not  only  fpeaks  of  glafs,  but  of  the  panes 
being  fattened  in  with  plafter,  much  in  the  fame  way  as  at 
prefent. 

If  the  opinion  of  Pennant,  fuggefted  under  the  article 
Anguinum  ovum , be  well  founded,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that,  long  before  the  conqueft  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  the  art  of  manufacturing  glafs  into  fuch  orna- 
ments as  beads  and  amulets  was  known  among  the  Druids  ; 
and  if  the  art  was  thus  applied,  it  is  not  improbable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  it  was  employed  for  more  important  and  ufeful 
purpofes,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  glafs  veffels.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  Britons  derived  this  art  from  the  Romans, 
who  preferred  lilver  and  gold  to  glafs  for  the  compofition 
of  their  drinking  veffels.  Befides,  the  glafs  that  was  com- 
monly ufed  by  the  Romans  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
appears  from  fome  remains  of  it  difeovered  at  their  ftations 
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and  Iioufes  to  hate  confided  of  a thick,  fometimes  white,  but 
inoftly  blue -green,  metal. 

According  to  venerable  Bede,  artificers  {killed  in  making 
glafs  were  brought  over  into  England,  in  the  year  674, 
by  abbot  Benedict,  who  were  employed  in  glazing  the 
church  and  monaftery  of  Weremouth.  According  to 
others,  they  were  firft  brought  over  by  Wilfrid,  or  Wig- 
frid,  bifhop  of  Worceder,  about  the  fame  time,  or,  as 
others  think,  at  a later  period,  A.  D 726.  Till  this  time 
the  art  of  making  glafs,  or  at  lead  of  applying  it  to  this 
purpofe,  was  unknown  in  Britain  : though  glafs  windows 
did  not  begin  to  be  ufed  before  the  year  1180:  till  this 
period  they  were  very  fcarce  in  private  houfes,  and  con- 
lidered  as  a kind  of  luxury,  and  as  marks  of  great  magni- 
ficence. Italy  had  them  firll,  next  France,  from  whence 
they  came  into  England. 

Leo  Odienfis  ( A.  D.  760)  fpeaks  of  the  windows  in 
his  time  being  made  with  glafs-plates  fixed  in  lead,  and 
fadened  together  with  iron.  Anadafius,  an  hidorian  of 
Rome,  who  was  librarian  to  the  pope,  mentions,  that  in 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  III.  who  became  pope  about  the 
year  800,  painted  glafs  in  windows  was  in  ufe.  The  da- 
tutes  of  the  church  of  Traguier,  in  Lower  Britany,  about 
the  year  1156,  fpeak  of  the  windows  of  churches  and  cha- 
pels being  ornamented  with  arms  and  military  eniigns, 
painted  upon  the  glafs  in  them.  A charter  of  Richard  II. 
of  England,  quoted  by  Rymer,  (A.  D.  1386),  contains  a 
paragraph  in  which  is  mentioned  glafs,  together  with  the 
manufacture  of  it  for  windows. 

Venice,  for  many  years,  excelled  all  Europe  in  the  fine- 
refs  of  its  glades ; and  in  the  thirteenth  ceptury,  the  Vene- 
tians were  the  only  people  who  had  the  fecret  of  making 
crydal  looking-glades,  and  which  they  performed  by  blow- 
ing, much  in  the  fame  manner  as  a coniiderable  quantity  of 
the  common  mirror-glafs  is  now  manufactured.  The  great 
glafs-works  were  at  Muran,  or  Murano,  a village  near  the  city, 
which  furnifhed  all  Europe  with  the  fined  and  larged  glades. 

The  glafs  manufacture  was  fird  begun  in  England  in  1557  : 
the  finer  fort  was  made  in  the  place  called  Crutched  Friars, 
in  London  ; the  fine  flint  glafs,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Venice,  was  fird  made  in  the  Savoy-houfe,  in  the  Strand, 
London.  This  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  much 
improved  in  1635,  when  it  was  carried  on  with  fea-coal  or 
pit-coal,  indead  of  wood,  and  a monopoly  was  granted  to 
fir  Robert  Manfell,  who  was  allowed  to  import  the  fine 
Venetian  fliut  glades  for  drinking,  the  art  of  makiftg  which 
was  not  brought  to  perfection  before  the  reign  of  William 
III.  But  the  fird  glafs  plates,  for  looking-glades  and 
coach  windows,  were  made  in  1673,  at  Lambeth,  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; who,  in 
1670,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  fine  glais  into  England, 
by  means  of  Venetian  artids,  with  amazing  fuccefs.  So 
that  within  a century  pad,  the  French  and  Englifh  have  not 
'only  come  up  to,  but  even  furpaded,  the  Venetians,  and  we 
ar.e  now  no  longer  fupplied  from  abroad. 

The  French  made  a confiderable  improvement  tn  the  art 
of  glafs,  by  the  invention  of  a method  to  cad  very  large 
plates,  till  then  unknown,  and  fcarce„praCtifed  yet  by  any 
but  themfelves  and  the  Engliih.  That  court  applied  itfelf 
with  a laudable  indudry  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  glafs 
manufacture.  A company  of  glals-men  was  edablilhed  by 
letters  patent ; and  it  was  provided  by  an  arret,  not  only 
that  the  working  in  glafs  fhould  not  derogate  any  thing 
from  nobility,  but  even  that  none  but  nobles  diould  be  al- 
lowed to  work  therein.  . 

It  was  in  the  year  x 665,  under  the  minidry  of  the  great 
Colbert,  that  a company  for  “ blown-mirror-glafs”  was 


fird  edablidied  near  Cherbourg,  in  Normandy,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Venetian  manufacture ; but  the  beautiful  art  of 
cading  glafs  was  invented  in  France  about  the  year  1688, 
by  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Abraham  Thevart  ; and  a com- 
pany was  foon  edabliihed  for  this  branch  of  manufacture, 
which  was  fird  carried  on  at  Paris,  and  foon  after  removed 
to  St.  Gobin,  where  it  dill  exids  in  full  aCtivity,  and  undi- 
minifhed  reputation.  An  extenfive  manufactory  of  ihiss 
kind  was  fird  edabliihed  among  us  near  Prefect  in  Lan- 
cadfire,  about  the  year  1773,  hy  a refpeCtable  body  of 
proprietors,  who  were  incorporated  by  an  aCt  of  par- 
liament. They'  draggled  for  a confiderable  time  with 
difficulties ; but  being  nobly'  relieved  and  encouraged 
by  government,  they  have  fucceeded  in  producing 
plates  rivalling,  if  not  furpaffing  in  fize,  quality,  or  bril- 
liancy, the  mod  celebrated  continental  manufactures.  This 
company  furnifhes,  at  Albion  Place,  London,  plates  of  va- 
rious dimenlions,  from  12  to  144  inches  in  length,  and  from 
10  to  72  inches  in  breadth  ; and  alfo  convex  and  concave 
mirrors,  from  12  to  36  inches  in  diameter. 

Glass,  Ingredients  of.  The  materials  ufed  in  the  compofition 
are  fome  faline  lubdance  and  fome  fort  of  filiceous  earth. 

1.  The  firll  ingredient  we  (hall  fpecify  is  filex  or  done. 
The  bed  is  that  which  will  melt,  and  which  is  white  and 
tranfparent.  It  is  this  that  gives  confidence  andfirmnefs  to 
the  glafs.  This  is  found  principally  in  Italy',  being  a 
fort  of  dony  fubdance  called  tarfo  : the  next  is  %uocoli , or 
cuogoJa,  a lort  of  pebbles  found  at  the  bottoms  of  rivers, 
and  gathered  for  the  Venetian  manufacture  out  of  the  river  Po, 
which  are  faid  not  to  be  inferior  in  whitenefs  to  alabader. 

Indeed,  nothing  makes  finer  and  clearer  glafs  than  common 
flint,  didingui died  for  this  ufe  by  its  clear  tranfparent, 
black  colour ; this,  before  it  is  ufed,  mud  be  heated  red- 
hot,  and  then  immediately  quenched  in  cold  water.  The 
heat  whitens  it,  and  the  water  caufes  it  to  fplit  in  every'  di- 
rection, and  facilitates  the  grinding  of  it.  The  charge  of 
preparing  this  deters  the  glafs-men  from  ufing  it.  The 
rounded  fragments  of  quartz,  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers 
among  mountains,  are  fometimes  ufed  in  foreign  countries, 
being  fird  heated  and  ground  to  powder.  Indeed,  the 
pi-eparation  neceffary  for  done,  in  general,  is  to  calcine, 
powder,  and  fearce  it. 

Arrt.  Neri  obferves,  that  all  white  tranfparent  dones, 
which  will  not  burn  to  lime,  are  fit  to  make  glafs  ; and  that 
all  dones  which  will  flrike  fire  with  deel,  are  capable  of 
being  employed  in  making  of  glafs.  But  this  latter  rule. 
Dr.  Merret  obferves,  does  not  hold  univerfally.  "Where 
proper  done  cannot  be  had,  fand  is  ufed ; and  it  is  now 
almod  the  only  kind  of  fubdance  employed  in  the  Britifli 
manufactures  of  glafs.  The  bed  for  this  purpofe  is  that 
which  is  white,  fmall,  and  finning:  examined  by' the  micro- 
fcope,  it  appears  to  be  fmall  fragments  of  rock  crydal.  For 
green  glafs,  that  which  is  of  a foft  texture,  and  more 
gritty  f it  is  to  be  well  wafhed,  which  is  all  the  preparation 
it  needs.  Our  glafs-houfes  are  furnifhed  with  white  fand 
for  their  crydal  glades  from  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  and  Maiddone 
in  Kent,  and  from  the  wedern  extremity  of  tire  Me  of 
Wight ; and  with  the  coarfer,  for  green  glafs,  from  Wool  wieb. 

2.  The  fecond  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  glafs  is 
an  alkali,  which  is  either  foda,  or  pot-afli.  It  is  always 
ufed  at  fird  in  the  date  of  carbonat,  though  the  carbonic 
acid  flies  od  in  the  procefs.  For  the  method  of  preparing 
each,  fee  Carbonat.  Thefe  alkalies  are  ufed  in  different 
degrees  of  purity  according  to  the  required  quality  of  the 
glafs.  The  fined  fort  of  glafs  requires  the  belt  peavl- 
afhes,  purified  by  folution  and  evaporation,  to  dry- 
fiefs  ; but  for  inferior  glades  ecarfer  alkalies,  fueli  as  barilla, 
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V.  ood-afhes,  and  kelp,  are  employed.  The  a flies  of  fern 
will  alfo  yield  a fait,  whieh  will  make  excellent  glafs  ; and, 
moreover,  the  afhes  of  the  cods  and  {talks  of  beans,  as  alfo 
thofe  of  coleworts,  bramble  bufh,  millet-ftalks,  rufhes,  cy- 
perufes,  and  many  other  plants,  may  be  ufed  for  the  like 
purpofe,  and  after  the  fame  manner. 

There  are  other  fluxes  ufed  for  different  kinds  of  glafs, 
and  for  various  purpofes.  Lime,  in  the  form  of  chalk,  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glafs ; but  this  mull  be 
ufed  only  in  fmall  proportions  ; for  an  excefs  would  aft 
powerfully  on  the  tides  of  the  glafs-pots,  in  confequence 
of  the  efcape  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  chalk  during 
the  fufiOH,  and,  befides,  it  would  render  the  glafs  opaque  and 
milky  in  cooling,  however  clear  it  might  be  when  hot.  It 
is  known  by  experience,  that  to  ioo  parts  of  fdex  and  the 
requifite  quantity  of  alkali,  no  more  than  about  fix  or  feven 
parts  of  quick-lime,  or  chalk,  can  be  added,  without  af- 
feCting  the  clearnefs  of  the  glafs.  Borax  is  another  very 
valuable  flux  ; but  its  high  price  reflricts  the  ufe  of  it  to 
the  finefl  kinds  of  glafs,  and  to  thofe  which  are  required  to 
be  free  from  fpecks  and  bubbles.  A very  fmall  quantity 
of  borax  will  correCt  any  deficiency  of  ftreugth  in  the 
alkali. 

Of  the  oxyds  of  lead,  litharge  and  minium  are  found 
to  be  of  Angular  ufe  in  the  manufacture  of  glafs.  Litharge 
is  a powerful  flux,  and  imparts  to  glafs  the  valuable  qualities  of 
greater  denfity  and  greater  power  of  refracting  the  rays  of  light, 
and  of  bearing  fudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  without 
being  fo  liable  to  crack,  and  alfo  greater  tenacity  when 
red-hot,  fo  that  it  is  more  eafily  wrought.  A confiderable 
quantity  of  this  oxyd  is  contained  in  the  finer  glaffes  ; fuch 
as  the  London  flint  glafs,  and  that  which  is  ufed  for  the 
table,  for  luftres,  for  artificial  gems,  and  for  moll  optical 
purpofes.  Glafs,  however,  that  contains  much  lead,  is 
extremely  foft  ; and  liable  to  be  injured  by  hard  bodies 
that  come  into  contact  with  it  ; and  it  is  alfo  very  fufible. 
It  is  alfo  liable  to  be  corroded  by  very  acrid  liquors.  Be- 
fides, the  ufe  of  lead  renders  it  difficult  fo  to  unite  the  filex 
and  alkali,  that  a piece  of  glafs  fhall  be  throughout  of  uni- 
form denfity.  Another  ingredient  occafionally  ufed  in 
glafs  is  the  black  oxyd  of  manganefe,  called  “ glafs-foap,” 
from  its  ufe  in  clearing  the  glals  from  any  accidental  foul-, 
nefs  of  colour,  and  more  efpecially  from  the  green  tinge, 
owing  to  the  prefence  of  iron.  Scheele  and  Bergman  in  their 
refpe  Clive  “ EfTays,”  have  illuftrated  many  curious  circum- 
ftances  that  attend  the  ufe  of  manganefe  in  glaiTes,  which 
are  particularly  detailed  in  Aikin’s  Dictionary.  The  man- 
ganefe fhould  be  chofen  of  a deep  colour,  and  free  from 
fpecks,  of  a metalline  appearance,  or  a lighter  caft : and 
it  requires  to  be  well  calcined  in  a hot  furnace,  and  then 
to  undergo  a thorough  levigation.  The  effect  of  manganefe 
in  deftroying  the  colours  of  glafs  is  accounted  for  by  M. 
Montamy,  in  his  “ Traite  des  Couleurs  pour  la  Peinture 
en  Email,  ’ in  the  following  manner  ; the  manganefe  de- 
coys the  green,  olive,  and  blue  colours  of  glafs,  by  add- 
ing to  them  a purple  tinge,  and  by  the  mixture  producing 
a blackifh  brown  colour  ; and  as  blacknefs  is  caufed  merely 
by  an  abforption  of  the  rays  of  light,  the  blackifh  tinge 
given  to  the  glafs  by  the  mixture  of  colours,  prevents  the 
reflection  of  fo  many  rays,  and  thus  renders  the  glafs  lefs. 
coloured  than  before.  But  the  black  produced  by  this 
fub itance  fuggefts  an  obvious  reafon  for  ufing  it  very  fparingly 
in  thofe  compofitions  of  glafs,  which  are  required  to  be 
very  tranfparent. 

I iiis  purple  colour  may  be  corrected  by  charcoal,  or  in 
the  glafs-houfe,  by  thrufting  a billet  of  wood  down  into  the 
iueiied  gFE,  which  becomes  charred  by  the  intenfe  heat,  and 
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caufes  the  purple  hue  to  vanifh,  with  a flight  effervefcence 
of  the  glafs,  and  efcape  of  numerous  fmall  air-bubbles,  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a fmall  quantity  of  nitre  is  added  to  glafs 
containing  manganefe,  the  purple  colour  is  reftored,  oi> 
if  prefent,  the  difcolouring  effect  of  the  charcoal  is  pre- 
vented, till  the  nitre  becomes  alkalized  by  the  heat,  and 
mixes  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  crucible.  For  the  ex- 
planation of  thefe  phenomena,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  oxyd 
of  manganefe  gives  the  purple  colour  only  fo  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  its  higher  Hate  of  oxygenation  ; but  when  in  con- 
tail  with  charcoal,  the  latter  partially  deoxygenates  it,  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  formed,  the  caufe  of  the  bubbles  obferved* 
on  this  ociafion,  and  the  colour  is  now  loft.  Nitre,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  known  to  give  out  oxygen  largely  as  foon  as 
red-hot ; and  hence  the  manganefe  immediately  retakes  from 
this  fource  the  oxygen  of  which  the  charcoal  had  deprived 
it,  and  refumes  its  colouring  power.  The  other  fubftances. 
which  take  away  the  colour  from  glafs,  tinged  red  with 
manganefe,  are  all  the  falts  with  the  balls  of  fulphuric  acid, 
fuch  as  gypfum,  fulphat  of  foda,  &c.  and  alfo  fulphur  itfelf; 
likewife  the  oxyds  of  tin  and  iron,  and  of  fome  other  metals. 
Neverthelels  thefe  fubftances  have  this  power  only  when  in 
contaCt  with  charcoal.  The  tinging  power  of  manganeip  is 
perfectly  deftroyed  by  the  addition  of  arfenic  in  any  form. 
Thus,  a mixture  of  oxyd  of  cobalt  and  oxyd  of  manganefe,, 
in  the  colouring  ftate,  is  of  a dark  purple ; but  on  the  addi- 
tion of  any  arfeniat,  or  of  white  arfenic,  the  manganefe  is; 
made  inaClive,  and  the  proper  cobalt-blue  alone  appears. 
Hence  We  perceive  the  neceffity,  when  the  red  colour  of 
manganefe  is  wanted,  to  avoid  any  thing  arfenical ; and  nitre 
is  alio  generally  added  to  keep  the  manganefe  always  at  the 
proper  ftate  for  imparting  its  colour.  The  oxyd  of  man- 
ganefe is  a very  powerful  flux  for  all  earthy  matters  ^ and 
this,  as  well  as  lead,  gives  a gre?  t denfity  to  glafs.  The 
white  oxyd  of  arfenic  is  another  powerful  and  cheap  -flux 
in  the  making  of  glafs  ; but  it  fiiould  be  very  moderately 
ufed ; for  it  takes  a longer  time  to  mix  intimately  with  glafs, 
and  to  allow  it  to  be  perfectly  clear,  than  any  other  of  the 
additions  commonly  employed.  For  want  of  this  the  glafs 
has  a milky  hue,  which  increafes  with  age ; and  when  the. 
arfenic  is  in  excefs,  the  glafs  becomes  gradually  foft,  and 
is  decompofed.  Befides,  glafs  of  this  kind  is  unfafe  to  be 
ufed  in  the  form  of  drinking  vefiels. 

Nitre  is  alfo  ufed,  in  fmall  quantities,  in  the  manufacture 
of  glafs,  and  is  defigned  to  anfwer  particular  purpofes,  fome 
of  which  we  have  already  fpecified.  It  not  only  ferves  to 
deftroy  the  rtrong  tinge  of  yellow  which  is  found  in  glafs, 
prepared  with  lead  as  a flux ; but  in  faline  glafs,  it  is  requi- 
fite, in  a fmaller  proportion,  to  render  it  iufficiently  tranf- 
parent,  as  in  the  cafe  of  looking-glaffes,  and  other  kinds  of 
plates-  For  an  account  of  Mr.  Dollorrd’s  excellent  contri- 
vance for  deftroying  the  colours  in  the  objeCt-glaffes  of  tele- 
fcopes,  & c.  fee  Aberration. 

With  regard  to  the  feveral  fluxes  above  enumerated,  we 
may  obferve,  in  general,  that  the  more  calx  of  lead,  or 
other  metallic  earth,  enters  into  the  composition  of  any 
glafs,  fo  much  the  more  fufible,  foft,  coloured,  and  denfe 
this  glafs  is,  and  reciprocally. 

I he  colours  given  to  glafs  by  calces  of  lead  are  fhades 
of  yellow:  on  the  other  hand,  glaffes  that  contain  only 
faline  fluxes  partake  of  the  properties  of  falts;  they  are  lefs 
heavy,  lefs  denfe,  harder,  whiter,  more  brilliant,  and  more 
britUe  than  the  former ; and  glafl'es,  containing  both  faline 
and  metallic  fluxes,  do  alfo  partake  of  the  properties  of  both 
thefe  fubftances.  Glaffes  too  faline  are  eafily  fufceptible  of 
alteration  by  the  aCtion  of  air  and  water;  efpecially  thofe  in 
which  alkalies  prevail;  and  thefe  are  alfo  liable  to  be  injured 
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by  acids.  Thofe  that  contain  too  much  borax  and  arfenic, 
though  at  find  they  appear  very  beautiful,  quickly  tarnifh, 
and  become  opaque  whenexpofed  to  air.  By  attending  to 
tliefc  properties  of  different  fluxes,  phlogiftic  or  faline,  tlxe 
nrtiil  may  know  how  to  adjuft  the  proportions  of  thefc  to 
land,  or  powdered  flints,  for  the  various  kinds  of  glafs. 

Glass,  proportion  of  ingredients  in.  Different  kinds  of 
glais  require  different  proportions;  nor  have  tliefc  been  prc- 
rifely  afcertained.  We  fhall  here,  and  in  fubfequent  articles, 
date  feveral  of  the  mod  ufual  and  approved  mixtures  that 
have  been  propofed.  When  filex  is  melted  with  twice  its 
weight,  or  more,  of  dry  carbonated  alkali,  either  potalh  or 
foda,  the  refult  is  a very  loft  dehquefcent  vitreous  mat's, 
always  more  or  lefs  opaque,  ftrongly  alkaline  to  the  talle, 
and  which,  on  expofure  to  moilf  air,  or  more  fpeedilv  in 
water,  totally  dilfolves  into  a clear  liquor,  which  is  a folu- 
tion  of  filex  in  alkali.  When  the  fame  alkali  is  equal  to  the 
filex  in  weight,  or  does  not  much  exceed  it,  the  glafs  is  now 
tranfparent,  but  it  is  flill  foluble  in  water.  It  is  not  till  the 
alkali  is  diminifhed  to  about  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the 
filex,  that  the  glafs  becomes  perfe&ly  bard  and  inioluble  in 
any  corroiive  liquors,  (the  fluoric  acid  excepted, ) and,  in 
fliort,  acquires  the  charafter  of  a perfect  glafs.  This  propor- 
tion, therefore,  of  two  parts  of  fand  to  one  of  alkali,  is 
ufually  the  datum  on  which  the  dofes  of  the  alkalies  actually 
ufed  are  regulated.  Thus,  if  common  wood  afhes  (of  which 
the  alkaline  part  is  reckoned  at  no  more  than  10  per  cent.) 
are  employed,  ioolbs.  of  thefe  would  require  no  more  than 
about  2olbs.  of  fand.  If  the  beft  Spanish  barilla,  contain- 
ing from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  foda,  be  ufed, 
an  equal  weight  of  fand  may  be  added;  but  if  purified  pearl- 
afh  be  taken,  it  will  melt  down  perfectly  twice  its  own 
weight  of  fand.  But  glaffex  compofed  merely  of  pure  alkali 
and  fand,  require  a very  ftrong  fire  for  their  fufion,  and  are 
hard,  harfh,  and  difficult  to  break  : they  are  therefore  never 
ufed  alone.  As  one  half  the  weight  of  the  fand  is  reckoned  an 
abundant  allowance  of  alkali,  it  follows  of  courfe  that  when 
litharge,  arfenic,  borax,  or  any  other  fluxes  are  employed,  the 
quantity  of  alkali  will  be  proportionally  diminiihed.  The  fol- 
lowing proportions  are  extracted  from  Macquer’s  Chemical 
Dictionary.  If  a glafs  be  required  that  is  denfe,  fufible, 
and  not  faline,  one  part  and  a half  of  red  lead  or  litharge 
may  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  fand,  and  fufed  together: 
if  equal  parts  of  fand  and  of  calx  of  lead  be  employed,  a 
glafs  fomewhat  lefs  denfe  and  harder  will  be  produced:  if  a 
glafs  be  required  of  very  little  denfity,  only  faline  fluxes 
mull  be  employed.  A glafs  of  this  kind  may  be  compofed 
of  fix  parts  of  fait  of  tartar,  or  of  potalh,  or  of  purified 
foda,  mixed  with  eight  parts  of  fand  or  of  flints;  or  of  four 
parts  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  alkalies,  mixed  with  two 
parts  of  nitre  or  of  borax,  and  eight  parts  of  verifiable  earth. 
When  a cryftal  glafs  is  required,  which  lhall  be  of  an  inter- 
mediate quality  betwixt  the  metallic  and  faline  glaffes,  it 
may  be  made  from  a mixture  of  one  part  of  the  above  men- 
tioned falts,  one  part  of  calx  of  lead,  and  two  parts  of  fand 
or  other  verifiable  earth.  By  varying  the  proportion  of 
thefe  ingredients,  many  different  kinds  of  glalfes  may  be 
produced,  each  of  which  may  be  good,  if  the  quantity  of 
each  of  the  fluxes  employed  be  proportionable  to  its  vitri- 
fying power. 

Glass,  injlruments  for  manufifluring.  Thefe  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  two  different  purpofes;  *i*.  the  levigation  and  mix- 
ture of  the  ingredients,  and  the  fufion  or  vitrification  of 
them.  To  the  former  clafs  belong  horfe  or  hand-mills, 
mortars  and  peftles,  flat  Hones  and  mullars,  and  fearces  or 
fieves.  The  other  fort  of  utenfils  are  furnaces,  with  the 


proper  iron  work,  pots  for  containing  the  compofition  when 
put  into  the  fire,  and  iron  inftruments  for  fhifting  the  matter 
out  of  one  into  the  other,  in  cafe  of  accidents;  and  for 
taking  out  imall  portions,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  progrefs 
of  the  vitrification,  and  the  qualities  of  the  glafs,  &c.  See 
the  following  articles.  See  alio  Glass-^o://?,  Furnace, 
and  Gl Ass-pots. 

Glass,  fufion  of.  When  the  ingredients  are  felefted  and 
duly  proportioned,  they  are  f 1 r ft  calcined  for  a longer  or 
fliorter  time,  before  they  arc  put  into  the  glafs-pots.  This 
operation  is  called  “ fritting,”  and  is  performed  either  in 
fmall  furnaces  adjoining  to  the  proper  glafs-furnace,  and 
heated  by  the  fame  fuel  after  its  chief  force  has  been  fpeni 
upon  the  glafs-pots,  or  elie  in  fmall  furnaces  or  ovens  con- 
ftructed  for  this  purpofe.  The  ufes  of  fritting  are,  to  expel 
all  moillure  from  the  ingredients,  by  which  the  glals-pots 
would  be  endangered ; to  difeharge  part  of  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  alkalies  and  chalk  and  thus  to  moderate  the 
fwelling  in  the  glafs-pots,  and  efpecially  to  eaufe  an  adhe- 
fion,  or  commencement  of  chemical  union,  between  the 
alkali  and  filex,  and  metallic  oxyds.  This  operation  fhould 
be  performed  gradually,  and  carried  to  the  point  of  femi- 
vitrification,  in  which  the  materials  ftrongly  adhere,  and 
begin  to  become  pafty,  but  are  Hill  opaque  and  not  homo-- 
geneous.  This  operation  ferves  alfo  to  deftroy  any  carbo- 
naceous matter.  When  the  ingredients  are  fufficiently 
fritted,  they  are  thrown  with  clean  iron  (hovels  through  the 
fide -opening  of  the  furnace  into  the  glafs-pots,  the  fire 
having  been  previoufiy  raifed  to  its  greateft  intenfity,  to 
prevent  the  furnace  from  being  chilled  and  to  fave  time. 
The  pots  are  charged  by  two  or  three  fucceflive  portions, 
the  preceding  one  being  thoroughly  melted  down  before 
another  portion  is  thrown  in.  When  filled,  the  fide -opening 
is-clofed  up  with  wet  clay,  excepting  a imall  hole  for  ex- 
amining the  work,  which  clofare  is  pulled  dowu  when  the 
glafs  is  well  refined  and  about  to  be  worked  oft.  As  Don- 
as the  frit  begins  to  feel  the  adfion  of  the  fire  in  the  glafs- 
pots,  which  is  immediately  raifed  to  its  greateft  pitch,  it 
links  down  into  a foft  pafty  ftate,  increafing  in  tena- 
city till  the  fufion  is  complete.  However,  it  is  ftill 
opaque,  from  the  rifing  of  a white  porous  feutn,  known 
by  the  name  of  “ fandiver,”  or  “ glafs-gall.”  This  fub- 
ftance  appears  to  be  a confufed  mafs,  confiding  of  all  thofe 
falts  contained  in  common  alkalies,  which  readily  melt  at 
iomewhat  lefs  than  a glafs-melting  heat,  and  are  either 
naturally  foluble  in  a conilderable  degree,  or  have  little,  if 
any,  affinity  for  filex,  and  not  uniting  in  the  compofition  of 
glafs,  but  being  lighter,  rile  to  the  top.  Another  hetero- 
geneous fubftance,  called  “ fandiver,”  is  fometimes  found  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  pots.  This  is  quite  different  from  the 
other,  and  feems  to  confift  of  a vitrified  mafs  of  arfenic  and 
other  impurities.  But  the  feum,  or  proper  “ glafs-gall,” 
is  almoft  entirely  faline.  When  laded  out  and  cooled,  it 
forms  a crumbly  mafs,  fometimes  white,  at  other  times 
brown  and  fouled,  and  ftrongly  faline,  but  not  uniform  in. 
its  compofition,  being  fometimes  merely  fait,  often  very  bit- 
ter, probably  as  common  fait  or  fulphat  of  potafh  predomi- 
nates. It  is  fo  volatile  in  a ftrong  fire,  that  it  is  conftantly 
difperfing  from  the  furface  of  the  glafs  in  a denle  vapour,, 
which  is  firft-thick  and  black,  afterwards  whiter,  and  which- 
corrodes  the  top  of  the  crucible  in  its  pafi'age.  With  long 
continued  fufion  it  would  entirely  efcape  in  this  ftate,  if  in 
were  not  feummed  off  with  long  ladles,  and  fold  to  metal 
refiners  as  a powerful  flux.  Abundance  of  this  glafs-gail 
is  attended  with  one  of  the  greateit  inconveniences  to  the- 
maker  of  glafs,  as  it  requires  a confiderable  continuance  of 
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ftrong  lieat  to  diffipate  the  whole  of  It,  or  otherwife  the 
glafs  would  be  full  of  bubbles,  unfound,  and  having  a 
cloudy  gelatinous  appearance.  It  is  obferved,  that  gla  s 
from  potafli  is  more  likely  to  fuffer  from  glafs-gall  than  the 
foda-glafs  is,  becaufe  the  potafli  glaffes  are  harder,  and  do 
not  run  fo  thin  as  the  other,  and  the  glafs-gall  from  them 
does  not  fo  eafily  diffipate  in  the  fire. 

During  this  procefs  famples  for  examination  are  diawn 
out  of  the  pots  with  an  iron  rod  ; and  the  glafs  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  flexible,  denfe,  and  lefs  brittle,  and 
at  lait  the  glafs-gall  is  entirely  diffipated.  Wliilft  the  heat 
is  continued,  the  glafs  which  was  full  of  fpecks  and  bubbles 
is  refined,  and  becomes  beautifully  clear,  tranfparent,  and 
colourleis  ; and  this  procefs,  which  goes  on  from  the  ceffa- 
tion  of  the  vapour  of  the  glafs-gall  and  its  entire  removal  to 
the  time  when  the  glafs  is  altogether  clear  and  free  from 
bubbles,  is  called  the  “ refining.”  After  this  the  glals 
is  complete  ; but  being  too  thin  for  working,  it  is  cooled, 
by  flopping  the  draught  of  fire  round  the  pot  which  con- 
tains it,  and  in  cooling  it  thickens  to  a fit  ilate  for  being 
wrought.  For  glafs  that  is  caft  into  plates,  lefs  cooling  is 
necefl'ary,  as  it  is  required  to  flow  very  thin  and  hot.  On 
an  average  it  takes  about  48  hours  for  the  fine  flint  glaffes, 
from  the  time  when  the  pots  are  firft  filled  till  the  glafs  is 
ready  for  working,  in  which  {late  it  is  of  a very  full  red 
colour,  and  poffelfes  a lingular  kind  of  coniiltence  and  tena- 
city. It  is  juft  foft  enough  to  yield  with  eafe  to  any  ex- 
ternal impreflion,  even  to  the  force  of  the  breath  urged 
pretty  itrongly  in  the  centre  of  the  glowing  mafs,  and  may 
be  bent  and  fhaped  in  every  poffible  way  ; and  fuch  is  its 
tenacity,  that  it  extends  uniformly  without  any  cracks  or 
fiffures ; but  when  ftretched  out  to  the  utmofl,  it  forms  a folid 
ltring,  the  diameter  of  which  is  conftantly  decreafing  till 
it  feparates  from  the  mafs  in  a thin  capillary  thread.  It 
ftiffens  as  it  cools,  and  becomes  perfedlly  brittle  and  alfo 
tranfparent.  As  melted  glafs  adheres  very  feebly  to  polifhed 
metal,  it  is  very  eafily  wrought  with  bright  iron  tools. 

Glass,  working  or  blowing  round. — Every  kind  of  glafs, 
plate-glafs  excepted,  is  formed  from  a hollow  globe  that  has 
been  produced  by  blowing.  For  this  purpofe  the  operator 
takes  his  blowing-iron,  which  is  a hollow  tube,  about  four 
or  five  feet  long,  and  dipping  it  in  the  melting-pot,  turns  it 
about  there  till  the  metal  adheres  to  the  iron  like  feme  glu- 
tinous or  clammy  juice  ; he  then  holds  it  near  the  ground,  fo 
that  the  mafs  is  extended  by  its  own  weight,  and  blows 
ftrongly  into  the  tube.  Withhis  breath  thus  penetrating  into 
the  centre  of  the  red-hot  mafs,  he  enlarges  it  into  an  uniform 
hollow  globe  of  the  requifite  thicknefs  and  bulk,  keeping 
the  force  of  his  breath  upon  it  for  a few  feconds  till  it  ftiffens 
by  cooling,  and  thus  preventing  its  finking  by  the  com- 
preffion  of  the  denfer  external  air.  This  globe,  adhering  by  a 
neck  to  the  iron  rod,  is  formed  by  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman,  and  by  a variety  of  ingenious  manoeuvres  into  all 
the  common  utenfds.  As  a fpecimen  of  his  art,  we  may 
inftance  a common  tumbler.  The  hollow  globe  already 
mentioned  is  taken  off  the  iron  rod  by  the  following  fimple 
procefs  : An  affiftant  dips  the  end  of  a ihort  folid  iron  rod 
into  the  glafs-pot,  and,  bringing  out  at  its  extremity  fome 
of  the  melted  glafs,  thrufts  it  immediately  againft  the  hollow 
of  the  globe  at  the  part  direftly  oppofite  to  the  neck,  to 
which  it  firmly  unites,  and  thus  the  globe  is  cemented  by 
the  melted  glafs  to  the  fecond  rod.  The  workman  then  wets 
a fmall  piece  of  iron  with  his  mouth,  and  lays  it  on  the  neck 
of  the  globe,  which  is  extremely  hot,  and  this,  in  a fecond 
or  two,  cracks  it  round  ; lo  that  with  a flight  pull  it  comes 
off  and  detaches  the  hollow  rod,  leaving  the  globe  open  at 
the  neck,  and  transferred  to  the  fecond  rod  at  the  oppofite 
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fide.  The  open  globe  is  again  foftened  by  holding  it  a few 
feconds  over  the  mouth  of  the  glafs-pot,  and  is  cut  away 
from  the  open  end  to  the  form  of  a cup  by  iron  fit  ears.  The 
operator,  when  employed  in  fafhioning  the  globe,  ufually 
fits  upon  a kind  of  arm-chair,  with  its  arms  Hoping  forwards 
and  covered  with  a flat  fmooth  iron-plate  ; and  by  laying 
the  iron  rod  ftraight  before  him,  refting  on  both  the  arms  of 
his  feat,  and  twirling  it  backwards  and  forwards,  the  hot 
glafs  at  the  end  is  made  to  revolve  like  clay  on  a potter’s 
lathe,  and  thus  is  opened,  widened,  or  compreffed  at  plea- 
fure  by  any  fimple  iron  inftrument  that  is  preffed  againft.  it. 
The  globular  cup  is  thus  extended  eafily  into  a cylinder,  or 
made  into  the  fhape  of  a barrel,  if  this  form  be  required, 
and  is  fmoothed  up  at  the  edges.  In  order  to  feparate  it 
from  the  iron-rod,  it  is  wetted  as  before  at  the  point  of  at- 
tachment, and  the  tumbler  drops  off  complete.  This  laft 
operation  leaves  that  burr  or  roughnefs,  with  fharp  frag- 
ments, which  is  feen  at  the  bottom  of  all  glafs-veffels, 
unlefs  it  be  taken  off  by  polifhing.  The  next  operation  is 
that  of  cooling  the  veffel  very  gradually,  called  “ an- 
nealing.” See  Annealing  of  Glass. 

Glass,  different  kinds  of.  The  manufactured  glafs  now  in 
ufe  may  be  divided  into  three  general  kinds  ; white  tranf- 
parent glafs,  coloured  glafs,  and  common  green  or  bottle  - 
glafs.  Of  the  firft  kind,  there  is  a great  variety ; as  the 
flint  glafs,  as  it  is  called  with  us,  and  the  German  cryftal 
glafs,  which  are  applied  to  the  fame  ufes ; the  glafs  for 
plates  for  mirrors  or  looking-glaffes  ; the  glafs  for  windows 
and  other  lights  ; and  the  glafs  for  phials  and  fmall  veffels. 
And  thefe  again  differ  in  the  fubftances  employed  as  fluxes 
in  forming  them,  as  well  as  in  the  coarlenefs  or  finenefs  of 
fuch  as  are  ufed  for  their  body.  The  flint  and  cryftal, 
mirror,  and  belt  window  glafs,  not  only  require  fuch  purity 
in  their  fluxes,  as  may  render  it  prafticable  to  free  the  glafs 
perfectly  from  all  colour : but  for  the  fame  reafon  likewife, 
either  the  white  Lynn  fand,  calcined  flints,  or  white  pebbles, 
fliould  be  ufed.  The  others  do  not  demand  the  fame  nicety 
in  the  choice  of  the  materials  ; though  the  fecond  kind  of 
window  glafs,  and  the  beft  kind  of  phial,  will  not  be  fo 
clear  as  they  ought,  if  either  too  brown  fand,  or  impure 
falts,  be  fullered  to  enter  into  their  compoiition. 

Of  coloured  glafs  there  is  a great  variety  of  forts,  dif- 
fering in  their  colour,  or  other  properties,  according  to  the 
occaiions  for  which  they  are  wanted.  The  differences  in  the 
latter  kind  depend  on  the  accidental  preparation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  artifts  by  whom  they  are  manufactured. 

Glass,  Cryjlal.  Foreigners  ufe  this  term  for  our 
flint  glafs,  and  for  making  it  they  give  the  following  direc- 
tions: Take  of  the  whiteft  tarfo,  pounded  fmall,  and  fearced 
as  fine  as  flour,  two  hundred  pounds ; of  the  fait  of  pol- 
verine,  a hundred  and  thirty  pounds  : mix  them  together, 
and  put  them  into  the  furnace,  called  the  calcar,  firft  heat- 
ing it.  For  an  hour  keep  a moderate  fire,  and  keep  ftirring 
the  materials  with  a proper  rake,  that  they  may  incorporate 
and  calcine  together  ; then  increafe  the  fire  for  five  hours  ; 
after  which  take  out  the  matter  ; which,  being  now  fuffi- 
ciently  calcined,  is  called  frit.  From  the  calcar  put  the  frit 
in  a dry  place,  and  cover  it  up  from  the  dull  for  three  or 
four  months. 

Now,  to  make  the  glafs,  or  cryftal:  Take  of  this  cryftal 
frit,  called  alfo  bollito  ; fet  it  in  pots  in  the  furnace,  adding 
to  it  a due  quantity  of  manganefe  : when  the  two  are  fufed, 
caft  the  fluor  into  fair  water,  to  clear  it  of  the  fait,  called 
fandiuer ; which  would  otherwife  make  the  cryftal  obfeure 
and  cloudy.  This  lotion  muft  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
as  often  as  needful,  till  the  cryftal  be  fully  purged ; or,  this 
feum  may  be  taken  off  by  means  of  proper  ladles,  Then  fet 
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it  to  boil  four,  five,  or  fix  days ; which  done,  fee  whether 
it  have  mangancfe  enough  ; and  if  it  be  yet  greenifh,  add  more 
manganefe,  at  difcretion,  by  little  and  little  at  a time,  taking 
care  not  to  ovcrdofe  it,  becaufe  the  manganefe  inclines  it  to 
a blackilh  hue.  Then  let  the  metal  clarify,  till  it  becomes 
of  a clear  and  Alining  colour  ; which  done,  it  is  fit  to  be 
blown,  or  formed  into  veffels  at  pleafure. 

Glass,  Flint , as  it  is  called  in  our  country,  is  of  the 
fame  general  kind  with  that  which  in  other  places  is  called 
cryftal  glafs.  It  has  this  name  from  being  originally  made 
with  calcined  flints,  before  the  ufe  of  the  white  land  was 
underftood  ; and  retains  the  name  though  no  flints  are  now 
ufed  in  the  compofttion  of  it.  This  flint  glafs  differs  from 
the  other,  in  having  lead  for  its  flux,  and  white  fand  for  its 
body  ; whereas  the  fluxes  ufed  for  the  cryilal  glafs  arc  falts 
or  arfenic,  and  the  body  confifts  of  calcined  flints,  or  white 
river  pebbles,  tarfo,  or  Inch  Hones.  This  glafs,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  litharge,  which  enters  into  its  compofi- 
tion,  is  the  heavieit,  the  molt  brilliant,  the  fofteft  and  moft 
eafy  to  work,  and  alfo  the  moft  expenfive.  It  is  that  line 
glafs,  ol  which  the  common  and  moft  valuable  articles  of 
white  glafs  in  doriieibc  or  ornamental  life  are  manufactured  ; 
and  betides-,  many  optical  inftruments  are  made  of  this  fub- 
ftance.  To  the  white  fand  and  lead  a proper  proportion  of 
nitre  is  added,  for  the  purpofes  fpecilied  in  a former  part 
of  this  general  article,  and  alfo  a fmall  quantity  of  manga- 
nefe, and  in  fome  works  they  ufe  a proportionable  quantity 
of  arfenic  to  aid  the  fluxing  ingredients.  The  moft  perfect 
kind  of  flint  glafs  may  be  made  by  fufing  with  a very  ftrong 
fire  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  the  white  fand,  fifty 
pounds  of  red  lead,  forty  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-afhes, 
twenty  pounds  of  nitre,  and  five  ounces  of  manganefe. 

From  others  we  have  the  following  compofition  for 
glafs  of  this  kind,  laid  to  be  of  the  belt  quality,  viz.  120 
parts  of  fine  clear  white  fand,  40  of  pearl-aihes  well  puri- 
fied, 35  of  litharge  or  minium,  .13  of  nitre,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  black  oxyd  of  manganefe. 

The  following  compofition  for  a fine  cryftal  glafs  is  given 
by  Loylel  ; ICO  pounds  of  white  fand,  80  to  85  of  red 
oxyd  of  lead,  35  to  40  of  pearl-aft),  2 to  3 of  nitre,  and  one 
ounce  of  manganefe.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  glafs,  and 
of  the  common  London  flint-glafs,  is  about  3.2. 

Another  compofition  of  flint  glafs,  which  is  faid  to  come 
nearer  to  the  kind  now  made,  is  the  following  : a hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  fand,  fifty-four  pounds  of  the  beft 
pearl-afhes,  thirty-fix  pounds  of  red  lead,  twelve  pounds  of 
nitre,  and  fix  ounces  of  manganefe.  To  either  of  thefe  a 
pound  or  two  of  arfenic  may  be  added,  to  increafe  the  flux 
of  the  compofition.  A cheaper  compofition  of  flint  glafs 
may  be  made  with  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  white 
fand,  thirty-five  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-afhes,  forty-pounds 
of  red-lead,  thirteen  pounds  of  nitre,  fix  pounds  of  arfenic, 
and  four  ounces  of  manganefe  ; or,  inftead  of  the  arfenic, 
may  be  fubftituted  fifteen  pounds  of  common  fait;  but  this 
will  be  more  brittle  than  the  other.  The  cheapeft  compofi- 
tion for  the  worft  kind  of  flint-glafs,  confifts  of  a hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  white  fand,  thirty  pounds  of  red-lead, 
twenty  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-aihes;  ten  pounds  of  nitre, 
fifteen  pounds  of  common  fait,  and  fix  pounds  of  arfenic. 
The  beft  German  cryftal  glafs  is  made  of  a hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  calcined  flints,  or  white  fand,  feventy 
pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-allies,  ten  pounds  of  falt-petre,  half 
a pound  of  arfenic,  and  five  ounces  of  manganefe.  And  a 
cheaper  compofition  is  formed  of  a hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  calcined  flints,  or  white  fand,  forty-fix  pounds  of 
pearl-aihes,  feven  pounds  of  nitre,  fix  pounds  of  arfenic, 
and  five  ounces  of  manganefe. 
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A glafs,  much  harder  than  any  prepared  in  the  common 
way,  may  be  made  by  means  of  borax  in  the  following- 
method  : take  four  ounces  of  borax,  and  an  ounce  of  fine  fand; 
reduce  both  to  a fubtile  powder,  and  melt  them  together 
in  a large  clofe  crucible  fet  in  a wind-furnace,  keeping  up 
a ftrong  fire  for  half  an  hour  ; then  take  out  the  crucible, 
and  when  cold  break  it,  and  there  will  be  found  at  thar 
bottom  a pure  hard  glafs,  capable  of  cutting  common  glafs 
like  a diamond.  This  experiment,  duly  varied,  may  lead 
to  feveral  ufeful  improvements  in  the  arts  of  glafs,  enamels,  and 
factitious  gems,  and  fhews  an  expeditious  method  of  making 
glafs,  without  any  fixed  alkali,  which  has  been  generally 
thought  an  effential  ingredient  in  glafs  ; and  it  is  not  yet 
known  whether  calcined  cryftal,  or  other  fubftances,  being 
added  to  this  fait  inftead  of  fand,  it  might  not  make  a glafs 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  a diamond.  Shaw’s  Lectures, 
p.  426. 

Gr,A.s.s,  Crown,  is  the  beft  iort  of  window-glafs,  and  differs 
from  the  flint-glafs  in  containing  no  lead(  nor  any  metallic 
oxyd,  except  manganefe,  and  fometimes  pxyd  of  cobalt,  in 
minute  dofes,  not  as  a flux,  but  for  correcting  the  natural, 
colour.  This  glafs  is  much  harder  and  harflier  tc  the  touch 
than  the  flint-glafs  ; but  when  well  made  it  is  a very  beautiful 
article.  It  is  compounded  of  fand,  alkali,  either  potafh 
or  foda,  the  vegetable  allies  that  contain  the  alkali,  and 
generally  a fmall  portion  of  lime.  A fmall  dofe  of  arfenic 
is  often  added  to  facilitate  the  fufion.  Zaffre,  or  the  oxyd 
of  cobalt,  with  ground  flint,  is  often  ufed  to  correct  the 
dingy  yellow  of  the  inferior  fort  of  crown-glafs,  and  by 
adding  the  blue,  natural  to  glafs  coloured  with  this  oxyd, 
to  convert  the  whole  into  a foft  light  green.  One  ounce  of 
zaffre  is  fufficient  for  iooolbs.  But  when  the  fand, 
alkali,  and  lime  are  very  fine,  and  no  other  ingredients  are 
ufed,  no  zaffre  nor  corrective  of  b’ad  colour  is  required.  A 
very  fine  glafs  of  tills  kind  may  be  made  by  200  parts  of 
pretty  good  foda,  300  of  fine  fand,  33  of  lime,  and  from 
250  to  300  of  the  ground  fragments  of  glafs.  We  had 
formerly  in  London  two  kinds  of  crown  glafs,  diftinguilhed 
by  the  places  where  they  were  wrought;  viz.  1.  Ratcliff" 
crown  glafs,  which  is  the  beft  and  cleareft,  and  wag  firft  made 
at  the  Bear-garden,  on  the  Bank-fide,  Southwark,  but  iince 
at  Ratcliff : of  this  there  are  twenty-four  tables  to  the  cafe, 
the  tables  being  of  a circular  form,  about  three  feet  fix  inches 
in  diameter. 

2.  Lambeth  crown  glafs,  which  is  of  a darker  colour  than 
the  former,  and  more  inclining  to  green.  The  following- 
compofition  has  been  recommended  for  the  beft  window 
or  crown  glafs,  viz.  white  fand,  fixty  pounds  ; of  purified 
pearl-afties,  thirty  pounds ; of  falt-petre,  fifteen  pounds  ; 
of  borax,  one  pound  ; and  of  arfenic,  half  a pound.  If  the 
glafs  fliould  prove  yellow,  manganefe  muft  be  added.  A 
cheaper  compofition  for  window  glafs  confifts  of  fixty  pounds- 
of  white  fand,  twenty-five  pounds  of  unpurified  pearl-aihes,. 
ten  pounds  of  common  fait,  five  pounds  of  nitre,  two  pounds 
of  arfenic,  and  one  ounce  and  a half  of  manganefe.  The 
common,  or  green  window  glafs,  is  compofed  of  fixty  pounds 
of  white  fand,  thirty  pounds  of  unpurified  pearl-aihes,  ten 
pounds  of  common  fait,  two  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  two 
ounces  of  manganefe.  But  a cheaper  compofition  for  this 
purpofe,  confifts  of  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  the 
cheapeft  white  fand,  thirty  pounds  of  unpurified  pearl-allies, 
fixty  pounds  of  wood-allies  well  burnt  and  fifted,  twenty 
pounds  of  common  fait,  and  five  pounds  of  arfenic. 

The  manufa&ure  of  the  common  window  glafs,  though 
made  by  blowing,  is  conduced  differently  from  that  of  the 
flint  glafs  articles  ; as  it  is  the  object  to  produce  a large,  flat, 
very  thin  plate  of  glafs,  which  is  afterwards  cut  by  the 
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glazier’s  diamond  into  the  requifite  (hape.  Without  mi- 
nutely detailing  the  feveral  gradations  of  the  procefs,  it  may 
be  here  mentioned,  that  the  workman  takes  a very  large 
mafs  of  melted  glafs  on  his  hollow  iron  rod,  and  by  rollin 
it  on  an  iron  plate  and  fwinging  it  backwards  and  forwards, 
'caufes  it  to  lengthen,  by  its  own  weight,  into  a cylinder, 
which  is  made  hollow  and  brought  to  the  required  thinneis, 
bv  blowing  with  a fan  of  breath,  which  perfons  accuttomed 
to  the  butinefs  know  how  to  command.  The  hollow  cylin- 
der is  then  opened  by  holding  it  to  the  fire,  which,  y ex- 
panding the  air  confined  within  it,  (the  hole  of  the  iron  rod 
being  flopped, ) burfts  it  at  the  weakeft  part,  and  when  Hill 
foft,  it  is  ripped  up  through  its  whole  length  by  iron  (hears, 
opened  out  into  a flat  plate,  and  finifhed  by  annealing  as 

The  large  crown  glafs  of  MefTrs.  Hammond  and  Smith 
is  fuperior  in  quality  as  well  as  in  fize  to  that  of  any  otner 
manufacture.  The  ufual  diameter  of  the  tables  in  other 
manufactures  may  be  taken  at  47  or  48  inches,  with  an 
occalional  variation  in  a table  of  one  or  two  inches  : and  t e 
lure-ell  fquare  which  can  be  cut  from  thefe  meafures  about 
2 pinches  by  20,  and  in  fome  circumftances  one  inch  wider 
or  longer.  Whereas  the  glafs  of  MefTrs.  Hammond  and 
Smith  is  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  will  admit  of  being  cut 
into  fquares  of  about  33  inches  by  23  inches  ; and  a little 
more  or  lefs.  This  glafs  is  almolt  free  from  thofe  fpecks, 
wreaths,  & c.  which  dilcolour  other  glafs,  and  dillort  the 
«bje£ts  feen  through  it.  It  now  fupplies  the  place  of 
German  flieet  glafs  for  prints,  large  faflies,  and  exportation 
to  thofe  foreign  markets  where  that  glafs  was  formerly  in 
ufe. 

Glass,  French,  as  alfo  called  Normandy  glafs,  and  for- 
merly Lorraine  glafs,  becaufe  it  wasmade  in  thole  piownces  . 
though  it  has  °flnce  been  made  wholly  in  the  nine  glafs 
works ; five  of  which  were  in  the  foreit  of  Lyons,  four  in 
the  country  of  Eu  the  lalt  at  Beaumont,  near  Rouen.  It 
is  of  a thinner  kind  than  our  crown  clafs  ; and,  when  laid  on 
a piece  of  white  paper,  appears  of  a dirtyifh-green  colour. 
There  are  but  twenty-five  tables  of  this  to  the  cafe. 

Glass,  German,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  green  : 
the  firll  is  of  a whitifh  colour,  but  is  fubjeCl  to  thofe  fmall 
curved  llreaks,  obferved  in  our  Nevvcallle  glafs,  though 
free  from  the  fpots  and  blemifhes  thereof.  The  green, 
befides  its  colour,  is  liable  to  the  fame  llreaks  as  the  white  ; 
but  both  of  them  are  ftraighter,  and  lefs  warped,  than  our 
Newcallle  glafs. 

Glass,  Dutch,  is  not  much  unlike  our  Newcallle  glafs, 
either  in  colour  or  price.  It  is  frequently  much  warped, 
like  that,  and  the  tables  are  but  fmall. 

Glass,  Newcajlle,  is  that  mod  ufed  in  England.  It  is  of 
an  afh-colour,  and  much  fubjeCl  to  fpecks,  llreaks,  and 
other,  blemilhes  ; and,  befides,  is  frequently  warped.  Ley- 
bourn  fays,  there  are  forty-five  tables  to  the  cafe,  each  con- 
taining five  fuperficial  feet : fome  fay  there  are  but  thirty- 
five  tables,  and  fix  feet  in  each  table. 

Glass,  Phial,  is  a kind  of  glafs  betwixt  the  flint  glafs 
and  the  common  bottle,  or  green  glafs.  The  bed  kind  may 
be  prepared  with  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  white 
fand,  fifty  pounds  of  unpurified  pearl-afhes,  ten  pounds  of 
common  fait,  five  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  five  ounces  of 
manganefe.  The  compofition  for  green  or  common  phial 
Mafs,  confids  of  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  the  cheaped 
white  fand,  eighty  pounds  of  wood  alhes,  well  burnt  and 
lifted,  twenty  pounds  of  pearl-afhes,  fifteen  pounds  of  com- 
mon- lalt,  and  one  pound  of  arfenic. 

Glass,  common  green  bottle,  is  made  almod  entirely  of 
. fand,  lime,  and  fometimes  clay,  alkaline  alhes  of  any  kind, 


as  cheapnefs  or  convenience  diredl,  and  more  efpecialiy  of 
kelp  in  this  country,  of  barilla,  varec,  and  the  other  varieties 
of  foda  in  France,  and  of  wood  alhes  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  like.  To  thefe  ingredients  is  fometimes 
added  the  earth  remaining  from  faline  alhes,  after  the  alkali 
and  falts  have  been  extracted  by  lixiviation,  and  in  England 
flags  from  the  iron  furnaces.  Bottle -glafs  is  a very  hard 
well-vitrified  glafs,  which  refifls  the  corrofive  aftion  of  all 
liquids  much  better  than  flint  glafs.  It  is  ufed,  not  only 
for  wine-bottles,  but  for  very  large  retorts,  fubliming  veffels, 
and  other  articles  of  the  chemical  apparatus  ; and  it  has  for 
this  purpofe  the  advantage  of  bearing  as  much  as  a pretty 
full  red  heat  without  melting  or  finking  down  into  a Ihapc- 
lefs  lump,  as  the  lead-glaifes  would  do.  The  following 
compofition  is  given  by  Loyfel  as  a good  and  cheap  material 
for  bottle-glafs  ; viz.  100  parts  of  common  fand,  30  of 
varec  (a  kind  of  coarfe  kelp  made  on  the  weftern  coalls  of 
France),  160  of  the  lixiviated  earth  of  alhes,  30  of  frefli 
wood-afh,  or  any  other  kind  of  alh,  80  of  brick-clay,  and 
any  quantity,  generally  about  100,  of  broken  glafs.  This 
compofition  yields  no  glafs-gall.  This  kind  of  glafs  is 
formed  of  fand  of  any  kind,  fluxed  by  the  alhes  of  burnt 
wood,  or  of  any  parts  of  vegetables  ; to  which  may  be 
added  the  fcorioe  or  clinkers  of  forges.  When  the  fofteli 
fand  is  ufed,  two  hundred  pounds  of  wood-alhes  will  luffice 
for  a hundred  pounds  of  fand,  which  are  to  be  ground  and 
mixed  together.  The  compofition  with  the  clinkers  confiils 
of  a hundred  and  feventy  pounds  of  wood-allies,  a hundred 
pounds  of  fand,  and  fifty  pounds  of  clinkers,  or  fcorije, 
which  are  to  be  ground  and  mixed  together.  If  the  clinkers 
cannot  be  ground,  they  mull  be  broke  into  fmall  pieces, 
and  mixed  with  the  other  matter  without  any  grinding. 

A good  bottle-glafs,  but  nearly  black  and  opaque,  has 
been  made  in  France  of  the  decompofed  pulverulent  bafaltic 
earth  found  in  the  vallies  of  all  bafaltic  countries.  In  France 
it  abounds  in  the  Vivarais,  in  Languedoc,  and  Auvergne. 
The  firft  glafs  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
1780  by  a M.  Ducros  at  the  luggeltion  of  Chaptal,  who 
Amply  melted  fome  of  this  bafalt  without  addition  in  a glafs- 
pot,  and  formed  of  it  two  very  light,  black,  or  rather  deep 
yellow,  Ihining,  perfeCl  bottles.  In  fubfequent  trials  by 
another  artift,  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bafalt  and  fand 
was  employed,  as  preferable  to  the  bafalt  alone  ; but  not- 
withflanding  a confiderable  demand  for  bottles  of  this  ma- 
terial, the  manufacture  was  abandoned  for  want  of  unifor- 
mity in  the  ingredients,  which  made  them  often  fail.  The 
colour  of  this  glafs  was  of  a green-olive. 

The  green  colour,  tranfmitted  by  bottle-glafs,  when  in  its 
perfeft  Hate,  is  owing  to  the  iron  contained  both  in  the  ve- 
getable allies  and  in  the  fea-fand,  which  enter  into  its  com- 
pofition. This  glafs  affords  an  inllance  of  a femi-pellucid 
iubllance,  which  exhibits  a blue  colour  by  incident  light, 
and  a yellow  or  orange  colour  by  that  which  is  tranfmitted. 
See  Delaval  on  the  caufe  of  the  permanent  colour  of  opaque 
bodies. 

Glass,  Plate,  is  the  moll  perfeCt  and  beautiful  glafs,  of 
which  all  the  kinds  of  mirrors  and  looking-glaffes  are  com- 
pofed.  The  materials  of  which  this  kind  of  glafs  is  made 
are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  other  works  of  glafs,  viz.  an 
alkali  fait,  and  fand. 

To  prepare  the  fait,  they  clean  it  well  of  all  foreign  mat- 
ters ; pound  or  grind  it  with  a kind  of  mill,  and  finally  fift 
it  pretty  fine. 

Pearl-afhes,  properly  purified,  will  furnifh  the  alkali  fait 
requifite  for  this  purpofe  ; but  it  will  be  r.eceffary  to  add 
borax,  or  common  fait,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fufion,  and 
prevent  the  glafs  from  itiffening  in  that  degree  of  heat,  in 
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which  It  is  to  he  wrought  into  p ates.  For  purifying  the 
pearl-alhes,  diflblve  them  in  four  times  their  weight  of  boil- 
ing water,  in  a-  pot  of  call;  iron,  always  kept  clean  from 
ruft.  Let  the  folution  be  removed  into  a clean  tub,  and  re- 
main there  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer.  Having  decanted 
the  clear  part  of  the  fluid  from  the  dregs  or  fediment,  put 
it  again  in  the  iron  pot,  and  evaporate  the  water  till  the  falts 
are  left  perfectly  dry.  Preferve  them  in  Hone  jars,  well  fe- 
cured  from  air  and  moifture. 

Pearl-aflies  may  alfo  be  purified  in  the  higheft  degree,  fo 
as  to  be  proper  for  the  manufacture  of  the  molt  tranfpa- 
rent  glafs,  by  pulverizing  three  pounds  of  the  bell  pearl- 
aflies,  with  iix  ounces  of  falt-petre,  in  a glafs  or  marble 
mortar,  till  they  are  well  mixed ; and  then  putting  part 
of  the  mixture  into  a large  crucible,  and  expoiing  it  in  a 
furnace  to  a flrong  heat.  When  this  is  red-hot,  throw 
in  the  reft  gradually ; and  when  the  whole  is  red-hot,  pour 
it  out  on  a moiftened  ftone  or  marble,  and  put  it  into  ail 
earthen  or  clean  iron  pot,  with  ten  pints  of  water  ; heat  it 
over  the  fire  till  the  falts  be  entirely  melted  ; let  it  then  Hand 
to  cool,  and  filter  it  through  paper  in  a pewter  cullender. 
When  it  is  filtered,  -put  the  fluid  again  into  the  pot, 
and  evaporate  the  fait  to  drynefs,  which  will  then  be  as 
white  as  fnow  ; the  nitre  having  burnt  all  the  phlogiftic 
matter  that  remained  in  the  pearl-aflies,  after  their  former 
calcination. 

As  to  the  fand,  it  is  to  be  fifted  and  waflied,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  water  come  off  very  clear ; and  when  it  is  well 
dried  again,  they  mix  it  with  the  fait,  palling  the  mixture 
through  another  fieve.  This  done,  they  lay  them  in  the 
annealing  furnace  for  about  two  hours  ; in  which  time  the 
matter  becomes  very  light  and  white  : in  this  Hate  they  are 
called  frit , or  fritta  ; and  are  to  be  laid  up  in  a dry  clean 
place,  to  give  them  time  to  incorporate.  They  lie  here  for 
at  leaft  a year. 

When  they  would  employ  this  frit,  they  lay  it  for  fome 
hours  in  the  furnace,  adding  to  fome  the  fragments  or 
fhards  of  old  and  ill  made  glafles  ; taking  care  iirft  to  cal- 
cine the  (hards  by  heating  them  red-hot  in  the  furnace,  and 
thus  calling  them  into  cold  water.  To  the  mixture  mull 
likewife  be  added  manganefe,  to  promote  the  fufion  and 
purification. 

The  bell  compofition  for  looking-glafs  plates  is  fuid  to 
conlift  of  lixty  pounds  of  white  land  cleanfed,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  purified  pearl-alhes,  fifteen  pounds  of  falt-petre, 
and  feven  pounds  of  borax.  II  a yellow  tinge  Ihould  affect 
the  glafs,  a Imall  proportion  of  manganefe,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  arfenic,  ihould  be  added.  An  ounce  of 
the  manganefe  may  be  firlt  tried  ; and  if  this  proves  infuffi- 
cient,  the  quantity  fnould  be  increafed. 

A cheaper  compofition  for  looking-glafs  plate  coniiits  of 
fixty  pounds  of  the  white  fand,  twenty  pounds  of  pearl-aflies, 
ten  pounds  of  common  fait,  leven  pounds  of  nitre,  t\vt> 
pounds  of  arfenic,  and  one  pound  of  borax. 

The  materials  of  the  fineft  plate  glafs,  fuch  as  that  of 
French  manufacture,  are  white  land,  foda,  and  lime,  to 
which  are  added  manganefe  and  zaffre,  or  any  other  oxyd 
of  cobalt  for  particular  colouring  purpofes.  The  fand  is 
of  the  fineft  and  whited  kind,  which  ihould  be  previoufly 
paffed  through  a wire  fieve,  moderately  clofe,  into  water, 
in  which  it  Ihould  be  well  ltirred  about  and  waffied.  The 
fharpeil  grained  fand  is  preferred,  and  it  is  found  that  grains 
of  moderate  fize  melt  with  the  alkali  fooner,  than  the  very 
fine  dull  or  the  larger  fragments.  The  alkali  is  always 
foda,  which  is  preferable  to  potafh,  as  glafles  made  with 
foda  are  found  to  be  fofter  and  to  flow  thinner  when  hot, 
and  yet  -to  be  equally  durable  when  cold.  Belides,  the 
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neutral  falts  with  the  bails  of  foda  which  conftitutc  the  glals- 
gall  in  this  inftance,  fuch  as  the  muriat  and  lulplmt  of 
ioda,  appear  to  be  diflipated  more  readily  by  the  lire  than 
the  correfponding  falts  of  potafh.  The  foda  that  is  ufed  is' 
corifiderably  pure,  or  fuch  as  is  feparated  from  the  rough 
allies  of  barilla,  and  other  foda  plants  by  lixiviation.  Lime 
adds  to  the  fuiibility  of  the  other  materials,  fupplying  the 
life  of  litharge  in  the  flint-glafs  ; but  excels  of  it  would  im- 
pair the  colour  and  folidity  of  the  glafs.  About  j - 15th  of 
the  whole  is  as  much  as  can  properly  be  ufed ; but  fome  re- 
duce the  quantity  to  i-zqth.  The  decolouring  fub fiances 
are  azure,  or  cobalt  blue,  and  manganefe.  Belides  thefe, 
there  is  always  a great  quantity  of  the  fragments  of  glafs, 
collected  from  the  walte  of  the  manufacture,  which  are 
made  friable  by  quenching  in  water  when  hot,  and  ufed  in 
this  ftate  together  with  the  frelh  materials.  As  to  the 
quantities  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  much  latitude 
is  allowed.  The  following  are  laid  to  produce  a very  line 
glafs  ; ■viz.  30olbs.  of  fand  ; 20olbs.  of  ioda ; 3olbs.  of 
lime;  32  ounces  of  manganefe;  three  ounces  of  azure;  and 
30olbs.  of  fragments  of  glafs.  in  the  manufactory  at  St. 
Gobin  fecrecy  is  obferved  with  regard  to  the  materials ; but 
it  is  affirmed,  and  with  much  probability,  that  borax  is  uled 
in  fmall  quantity. 

Of  the  materials  now  enumerated  the  fand,  foda,  lime, 
and  manganefe  are  firlt  mixed  together  with  more  care  than 
for  ordinary  glals,  and  they  are  fritted  in  fmall  furnaces  built 
for  this  purpofe,  the  heat  being  gradually  railed  to  a full  red- 
white,  and  then  kept  with  frequent  ftirring  till  the  materials 
undergo  no  farther  change,  nor  yield  any  kind  of  vapour. 
The  azure  and  glafs  fragments  being  already  in  a Hate  of 
perfect  vitrification  are  not  added  till  juft  at  the  end  of  the 
procefs,  which  lulls  about  iix  hours.  When  the  materials 
are  thus  prepared,  they  are  fit  for  plate-glafs,  to  be  formed 
either  by  blowing  or  calling.  The  largeft  glafles  at  St. 
Gobin  are  run ; the  middle -fized  and  imall  ones  are 
blown. 

Blo  wing  looling-g/i;/}  plates.  The  work-houfes,  furnaces, 
&c.  ufed  in  the  making  of  this  kind  of  plate-glafs,  are 
the  fame,  except  that  they  are  lmaller,  and  that  the  car- 
quaifles  are  difpofed  in  a large  covered  gallery,  over-againft 
the  furnace,  as  thofe  in  the  following  article,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

After  the  materials  are  vitrified  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  the  glafs  is  fufficiejitly  refined,  the  workman  dips  in  his 
blowing  iron,  fix  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter, 
fharpened  at  the  end,  which  is  put  in  the  mouth,  and  widened 
at  the  other,  that  the  matter  may  adhere  to  it.  Bv  this 
means  he  takes  up  a fmall  ball  of  matter,  which  flicks  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  by  conftantly  turning- it.  He  then 
blows  into  the  tube,  that  the  air  may  fwell  the  annexed 
ball : and  carrying  it  over  a bucket  of  water,  which  is 
placed  on  a fupport  at  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  he 
Iprinkles  the  end  of  the  tube  to  which  the  matter  adheres, 
with  water,  Hill  turning  it,  that  bv  this  cooling,  the  mat- 
ter may  coalefce  with  the  tube,  and  be  fit  for  filftaining  a 
greater  weight.  He  dips  the  tube  again  into  the  fame  pot, 
and  proceeds  as  before  ; and,  dipping  it  in  the  pot  a third 
time,  he  takes  it  out,  loaded  with  matter,  in  the  fliape  of 
pear,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  a foot  long,  and^ 
cools  it  at  the  bucket ; at  the  fame  time  blowing  into  the 
tube,  and,  with  the  nffillance  of  a labourer,  giving  it  a 
balancing  motion,  lie  caufes  the  matter  to  lengthen  ; which, 
by  repeating  this  operation  feveral  times,  aflumes  the  form 
of  a cylinder,  terminating  like  a ball  at  the  bottom,  and  in 
a point  at  the  top.  The  affiftant  is  then  placed  on  a ilool 
three  fedt  and  a half  high  ; and  on  this  itool  there  are  two 
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upright  pieces  of  timber,  with  a crofs  beam  of  the  fame, 
for  fupporting  the  glafs  and  tube,  which  are  kept  in  an 
oblique  pofition  by  the  affiftant,  that  the  mailer  workman  may 
with  a puncheon  fet  in  a wooden  handle,  and  with  a mal- 
let make  a hole  in  the  mafs  : this  hole  is  drilled  at  the 
centre  of  the  ball  that  terminates  the  cylinder,  and  is 
about  an  inch  in  diameter..  When  the  glafs  is  pierced, 
the  defeats  of  it  are  perceived  ; if  it  is  tolerably  perfeft, 
the  workman  lays  the  tube  horizontally  on  a little  iron 
trelfel,  placed  on  the  fupport  of  the  aperture  of  the  furnace. 
Having  expofed  it  to  the  heat  for  about  half  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  takes  it  away,  and  with  a pair  of  long  and  broad 
Ihears,  extremely  {harp  at  the  end,  widens  the  glafs,  by  infi- 
nuating  the  {hears  into  the  hole  made  with  the  puncheon, 
whillt  the  afiiilant,  mounted  on  the  llool,  turns  it  round,  till, 
at  la(l,  the  opening  is  fo  large  as  to  make  a perfect  cylinder 
at  bottom.  When  this  is  done,  the  workman  lays  his  glafs 
upon  the  treffel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  to  heat  it : he 
then  gives  it  to  his  affiftant  on  the  {tool,  and  with  large 
Clears  cuts  the  mafs  of  matter  up  to  half  its  height.  There 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  an  iron  tool,  called  pontil , 
which  is  now  heating,  that  it  may  unite  and  coalefce  with 
the  glafs  juft  cut,  and  perform  the  office  which  the  tube  did 
before  it  was  feparated  from  the  glafs.  This  pontil  is  a piece 


of  iron,  fix  feet  long,  and  in  the  form  of  a cane  or  tube, 
having  at  the  end  of  it  a final!  iron  bar,  a foot  long,  laid 
equally  upon  the  long  one,  and  making  with  it  a T.  This 
little  bar  is  full  of  the  matter  of  the  glafs,  about  four  inches 
thick.  This  red-hot  pontil  is  prefented  to  the  diameter  of 
the  glafs,  which  coalefces  immediately  with  the  matter  round 
the  pontil,  io  as  to  fupport  the  glafs  for  the  following  ope- 
ration. When  this  is  done,  they  feparate  the  tube 'from  the 
glafs,  by  {h  iking  a few  blows  with  a chilfel  upon  the  end  of 
the  tube,  which  has  been  cooled  ; fo  that  the  glafs  breaks 
directly,  and  makes  this  feparation,  the  tube  being  difeharged 
of  the  glafs  now  adhering  to  the  pontil.  They  next  prefent 
to  the  furnace  the  pontil  of  the  glafs,  laying  it  on  the  treffel 
to  heat,  and  redden  the  end  of  that  glais,  that  the  workman 
may  open  it  with  his  Ihears,  as  he  has  already  opened  one 
end  of  it,  to  complete  the  cylinder ; the  affiftant  holding  it 
on  his  ftool  as  before.  For  thelaft  time,  they  put  the  pontil 
on  the  trelfel,  that  the  glafs  may  become  red-hot,  and  the 
workman  cuts  it  qiiite  open  with  his  {hears,  right  over- 
againll  the  fore -mentioned  cut ; this  he  does  as  before, 
taking  care  that  both  cuts  are  in  the  fame  line.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  man  who  looks  after  the  carquaiffes,  comes 
to  receive  the  glafs  upon  an  iron  {hovel,  two  feet  and  a half 
long  without  the  handle,  and  two  feet  wide,  with  a fmall 
border  of  an  inch  and  a half  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
towards  the  handle  of  the  fhovel.  Upon  this  the  glafs  is 
laid,  flattening  it  a little  with  a fmall  flick  a foot  and  a half 
long,  fo  that  the  cut  of  the  glafs  is  turned  upwards.  They 
feparate  the  glafs  from  the  pontil,  by  ftriking  a few  gentle 
blows  between  the  two  with  a chilfel.  The  glafs  is  then  re- 
moved to  the  mouth  of  the  hot  carquaifle,  where  it  becomes 
red-hot  gradually  the  workman,- with  an  iron  tool,  fix  feet 
long,  and  widened  the  end  in  form  of  a club  at  cards, 
four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide  on  each  iide,  very  flat, 
and  not  half  an  inch  thick,  gradually  lifts  up  the  cut  part  of 
ihe  glafs,  to  unfold  it  out  of  its  form  of  a flattened  cy- 
linder, and  render  it  fmooth,  by  turning  it  down  upon  the 
hearth  of  the  carquaifle.  The  tool,  already  deferibed,  being 
infmuated  within  the  cylinder,  performs  this  operation,  by 
being  puffied  hard  again  ft  all  the  parts  of  the  glafs.  When 
the  g afs  is  thus  made  quite  fmooth,  it  is  pufhed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  carquaifle,  or  annealing  furnace,  with  a fmall 
iron  raker,  and  ranged  there  with  a little  iron  hook.  When 


the  carquaifle  is  full,  it  is  flopped  and  cemented  as  in  the 
cafe  of  run  glafles,  and  the  glafs  remains  there  for  a fort- 
night to  be  annealed  ; after  which  time,  they  are  taken  out 
to  be  poliftied.  A workman  can  make  but  one  glafs  in  an 
hour,  and  he  works  and  refts  for  fix  hours  alternately. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  looking-glafles,  thus  blown, 
fliould  never  be  above  forty-five,  or  at  moil  fifty  inches  long, 
and  of  a breadth  proportionable.  Thofe  exceeding  tliefe 
dimenfions,  as  we  frequently  find  among  the  Venice  glafles, 
cannot  have  the  thicknefs  fufficient  to  bear  the  grinding  ; 
and,  befides,  are  fubjedt  to  warp,  which  prevents  them  from, 
regularly  reflecting  obje&s.  Whereas  plates  as  large  as 
nine  feet  in  length  and  proportionally  wide,  have  been  ma- 
nufactured by  calling. 

Cajling  or  running  large  Looktng-glafs  plates.  This  art,  as 
we  have  obferved  in  the  Hiftory  of  Glass,  is  of  French  in- 
vention. It  is  owing  to  the  Sieur  Abraham  Thevart,  who 
fir  ft  propofedlit  to  the  court  of  France,  in  1688 

It  is  performed  much  like  the  calling  of  fheet-lead  among 
the  plumbers ; and  by  means  hereof  we  are  not  only  enabled 
to  make  glafles  of  more  than  double  the  dimenfions  of  any 
made  by  the  Venetian  way  of  blowing  ; but  alfo  to  call  all 
kinds  of  borders,  mouldings,  &c. 

The  furnaces  for  melting  the  materials  of  this  manufacture 
arc  of  large  fize,  being  about  18  feet  long  and  15  wide  ; and 
thofe  for  annealing  the  glafles,  when  formed,  are  much  more 
fo  Round  a melting-turnace,  there  are  at  leaft  twenty-four 
annealing  furnaces  or  ovens  ; each  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  long  ; they  are  called  carquaiffes  ; each  Carquaifle 
lias  two  tifl'arts,  or  apertures,  to  put  in  wood,  and  two 
chimnies.  Add,  that  beiide  the  annealing  furnaces,  See. 
there  are  others  for  making  of  frit,  and  calcining  old  pieces 
of  glafs. 

All  thefe  furnaces  are  covered  over  with  a large  {bed  ; 
under  which  are  like  wife  forges,  and  work-houfes  for  fmiths, 
carpenters,  See.  continually  employed  in  repairing  and  keep- 
ing  up  the  machines,  furnaces,  See.  as  alfo  lodges,  and  apart- 
ments for  thefe,  and  the  other  workmen,  employed  about 
the  glafs,  and  keeping  up  a perpetual  fire  in  the  great  fur- 
nace ; fo  that  the  glais-houfe,  as  that  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Go- 
bin,  in  the  foreft  of  Fere,  in  the  Soifibnois,  appears  more 
like  a little  city,  than  a manufactory. 

The  iniide  of  furnaces  is  formed  of  a fort  of  baked  earth, 
or  refra&cry  clay,  proper  to  fuftain  the  aftion  of  fire  ; and 


the  fame  earth  ferves  alfo  for  melting-pots,  citterns,  See 
The  furnaces  feldom  laft  above  three  years  ; after  which 
they  are  to  be  rebuilt,  from  bottom  to  top  ; and  to  keep 
them  good,  even  for  that  time,  the  iniide  mull  be' refitted 
every  fix  months,  at  which  time  the  fire  is  extinguiffi.ed. 
The  fmelting-pots  are  as  big  as  wine  hogfneads,  about  three 
feet  in  height,  and  in  diameter;  and  contain  above  two 
thoufand  weight  of  metal.  They  are  in  the  form. of  an  in- 
verted and  truncated  cone.  The  ciilerns,  or  pans,  called 
“■cuvettes,”  are  much  fmaller,  being  about  thirty-fix  inches 
long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  as  many  deep  ; and  ferve  for 
the  conveyance  of  liquid  glafs,  which  is  drawn  out  of  the 
pots  to  the  calling  tables.  They  do  not  contain  much  more 
than  a fixth,  or  when  large  plates  are  caft,  a third  of  the 
pots; 

When  the  furnace  is  in  condition  to  receive  the  pots  and 
citterns,  they  heat  it  red-hot,  which  requires  fifty  cords,  or 
a hundred  cart-loads  of  wood.  That  kind  of  wood  which 
emits  the  largeft  and  brightell  flame,  without  much  refinous 
fmoke,  is  preferred.  This  done,  they  fill  the  pots  with  the 
materials,  or  foda  and  fand,  which  is  done  at  ieveral  times, 
to  facilitate  the  fufion.  When  the  matter  is  fufficiently 
vitrified,  refined,  and  fettled,  which-  ufually  happens  in 

thirty- 
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thirty-fix  hours,  they  fill  the  ci Herns,  which  are  in  the  fame 
furnace,  and  which  are  left  there  about  fix  hours  longer, 
till  fuch  time  as  they  appear  all  white  through  the  exceffive 
heat. 

To  get  the  cifterns  with  the  metal  out  of  the  furnace, 
they  make  ufe  of  a large  iron  chain  which  opens  and  Units 
with  hooks  and  eyes.  From  the  middle  of  this,  on  each 
fide,  arife  two  maffive  iron  pins,  by  which,  with  the  afiiflance 
of  pullies,  the  cifterns  are  railed  upon  a kind  of  carriage  of 
a proper  height ; and  thus  conducted  to  the  table  where  the 
glafs  is  to  be  run.  The  cillern  is  then  raffed  above  the 
tables  with  an  engine,  in  form  of  a crane,  by  means  of  two 
iron  bars,  fo  contrived  as  to  throw  the  cittern  into  an  inclined 
pofition,  which  difcharges  a torrent  of  matter,  all  on  fire, 
with  which  the  table  prepared  for  this  purpofe  is  prefently 
covered. 

The  table  on  which  the  glafs  is  to  be  run,  is  of  Imoo'th 
thick  copper-plate,  about  ten  feet  long,  and  fix  feet  broad, 
it  is  fupported  on  a wooden  frame,  with  truckles,  for  the 
convenience  of  removing  from  one  carquaiffe,  or  annealing 
furnace,  to  another,  in  proportion  as  they  are  filled. 

Or,  when  each  pot  has  a catting  table,  it  is  ttrongly  fup- 
ported by  mafonry,  and  contiguous  to  each  table  on  the 
fame  level  are  the  annealing  ovens,  upon  which,  being  flat, 
the  glafs,  when  call  and  fufliciently  cooled,  may  be  did  from 
off  the  copper-table  without  much  difficulty.  The  tops  of 
the  flat  ovens  and  the  tables  are  on  a level  with  the  corre- 
fponding  opening  of  the  furnace,  whence  the  cuvettes  or 
citterns  are  withdrawn.  When  the  glafs  is  melted  and  fined 
in  the  manner  already  ftated  under  the  article  Flint  Glass, 
the  cuvette  or  cittern,  previoufly  made  hot  in  the  furnace,  is 
filled  out  of  the  pot  with  a copper  ladle,  about  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  fixed  to  an  iron  handle  feven  feet  long,  properly 
fupported  on  an  iron  ftay  by  two  workmen  ; and  after  re- 
maining in  the  furnace  for  fome  hours,  till  the  famples  taken 
out  for  trial  appear  to  be  quite  clear  and  limpid,  the  door  of 
the  furnace  is  opened,  and  the  cuvette  is  pulled  out  and  re- 
moved to  the  fide  of  the  copper  table.  It  is  then  feummed 
with  an  inftrument  confiding  of  a copper  blade  let  in  iron, 
and  hoi  ded  for  the  difeharge  of  its  contents  on  the  table,  in 
the  manner  already  mentioned. 

To  form  the  thicknefs  of  a glafs,  and  to  make  the  fur- 
face  fmooth  and  even,  there  are  two  iron  rulers  or  rims, 
placed  round  the  edge  of  the  table  ; and  on  thefe  reft  the 
two  extremes  of  a kind  of  roller,  or  hollow  heavy  cylinder 
of  copper,  turned  after  being  call,  and  about  500  pounds 
in  weight,  which  ferves  to  drive  the  liquid  matter  before  it 
to  the  end  of  the  table,  or  mould.  The  iron  rulers  being 
moveable,  and  capable  of  being  fet  clofer,  or  farther  apart, 
at  pleafure,  determine  the  width  of  the  glaffes,  and  retain 
the  matter,  that  it  does  not  run  off  at  the  edges.  The  watte 
glafs,  if  any,  falls  into  a veffel  of  water,  and  is  referved  for 
the  next  melting. 

As  loon  as  the  matter  is  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
and  the  glafs  is  come  to  a confidence,  examined  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  manufacture,  and  approved,  they  Ihove  it  off 
into  the  annealing  furnace,  with  an  iron  raker,  as  wide  as  the 
table,  that  has  a handle  two  fathoms  long  ; being  affiftedby 
workmen  on  the  other  fide  of  the  carquaiffe,  who,  with  iron 
hooks,  pull  the  glafs  to  them,  and  range  it  in  the  carquaiffe, 
which  holds  fix  large  glaffes. 

■ What  is-  mo  ft  furprifing  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
operation,  is  the  quicknefs  and  addrefs  wherewith  fuch 
maffy  cifterns,  filled  with  a flaming  matter,  are  taken  out  of 
the  furnace,  conveyed  to  the  table,  and  poured  on  it,  the 
glafs  fpread,  &c.  The  whole  is  inconceivable  to  fuch  as 
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have  not  been  eye-witneffes  of  that  lurprifing  manufac- 
ture. 

As  fall  as  the  citterns  are  emptied,  they  carry  them  back 
to  the  furnace  and  take  frefh  ones,  which  they  empty  as  be- 
fore. This  they  continue  to  do,  fo  long  as  there  are  any  full 
cifterns ; laying  as  many  plates  in  each  carquaiffe  as  it  will 
hold,  and  Hopping  them  up  with  doors  of  baked  earth,  or 
clay,  and  every  chink  with  cement,  as  foon  as  they  are 
full,  to  let  them  anneal,  and  cool  again,  which  requires  about 
fourteen  days. 

The  firft  running  being  difpatched,  they  prepare  another.* 
by  filling  the  citterns  anew,  from  the  matter  in  the  pots  ; and 
after  the  fecond,  a third,  and  even  a fourth  time,  till  the 
melting. pots  are  quite  empty. 

The  citterns  at  each  running  fiiould  remain  at  leaft 
fix  hours  in  the  furnace  to  whiten  ; and  when  the  firft 
annealing  furnace  is  full,  the  catting  table  is  to  be  carried 
to  another.  It  need  not  here  be  obferved,  that  the  car- 
quaiffes,  or  annealing  furnaces,  mutt  firft  have  been  heat- 
ed to  the  degree  proper  for  them.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  oven  full,  or  the  quantity  of  matter  commonly 
prepared,  fupplies  the  running  of  eighteen  glaffes,  which 
is  performed  in  eighteen  hours,  being  an  hour  for  each 
glafs.  The  workmen  work  fix  hours,  and  are  then  re- 
lieved by  others. 

When  the  pots  are  emptied,  they  take  them  out,  as 
well  as  the  citterns,  to  ferape  off  what  glafs  remains, 
which  otherwife  would  grow  green  by  continuance  ot 
fire,  and  fpoil  the  glaffes.  They  are  not  filled  again  in 
lefs  than  thirty-fix  hours,  fo  that  they  put  the  matter 
into  the  furnace,  and  begin  to  run  it  every  fifty-four 
hours. 

The  manner  of  heating  the  large  furnaces  is  lingular  enough ; 
the  two  tifors,  or  perlons  employed  for  that  purpofe,  it? 
their  (hirts,  run  round  the  furnace  without  making  the  leaft. 
Hop,  with  a fpeed  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  lighted 
courier  : as  they  go  along,  they  take  two  billets,  or  pieces 
of  wood,  which  are  cut  for  the  purpofe  ; thefe  they  throw 
into  the  firft  tiffart  ; and  continuing  their  courfe  do  the  fame 
for  the  fecond.  This  they  hold  without  interruption  for  fix 
hours  fucceffively  ; after  which  they  are  relieved  by  others, 
&c.  It  is  furprifing  that  two  fuch  fmall  pieces  of  wood, 
and  which  are  confirmed  in  an  inftant,  ihould  keep  the  fur- 
nace to  the  proper  degree  of  heat  ; which  is  fuch, 
that  a large  bar  of  iron,  laid  at  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  furnace,  becomes  red-hot  in  lefs  than  half  a mi- 
nute. 

It  is  computed,  that  a furnace,  before  it  be  fit  to  run 
glafs,  cofts  above  three  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds ; 
that  at  leaft  fix  months  are  required  for  the  building  it 
anew,  and  three  months  for  the  refitting  it  ; and  that 
■when  a pot  sf  matter  burils  in  the  furnace,  the  lofs  of 
matter  and  time  amounts  to  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

The  glafs,  when  taken  out  of  the  melting-furnace,  needs 
nothing  farther  but  to  be  ground,  polilhed,  anti  foliated. 
But  before  thefe  Operations  are  performed,  they  cut  and 
fquare  the  edges  of  the  plates  ; which  is  performed  with  a 
rough  diamond,  patted  along  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  upon 
a fquare  ruler,  like  that  of  the.  glaziers,  and  made  to  cut 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs  to  a certain  depth.  This  cut 
is  then  opened  by-  gently  'knocking-  with  a fmall  hammer  oh 
the  under  fide  of  the  glafs,  juft  under  it  ; by  which  means 
the  piece  comes  off,  and  the  roughneffes  of  the  edges  are  re- 
moved by  pincers.  The  plates  are  then  laid  by  for  grinding, 
T t 2 po/ifhing-; 
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polifhmg,  and  jilvering  s which  fee  refpeClively.  See  alfo 
Looking-Glass. 

Glass,  Annealing  or  Ncaling  of.  The  operation  of  an- 
nealing of  glafs  is  performed  in  a peculiar  furnace  called  the 
leer,  which  confiils  of  two  parts,  the  loaner  and  her.  1 he 
velfels,  as  foon  as  made,  are  placed  by  the  workmen  on  the 
floor  of  the  former  to  anneal  : which  done,  they  are  drawn 
flowly  in  a fort  o£  pan,  called  fraches,  by  an  operator  called 
the farolc-mcin,  all  along  the  latter,  the  fpace  of  live  or  fix 
yards,  to  give  them  time  to  cool  gradually  ; fo  that  when 
they  reach  the  mouth  of  it,  they  are  found  quite  cold. 
Merret,  Not.  to  Neri,  p 243,  feq. 

This  annealing  is  generally  performed  in  a hot  chamber, 
built  for  the  purpofe,  at  the  top  of  the  glafs-houfe,  above 
the  crucibles,  and  a little  below  the  chimney.  Without  this 
precaution,  the  glafs  would  be  liable  to  fly  and  break,  by 
the  leaft  change  of  heat  and  cold,  by  the  fmalleft  fcratch, 
and  fometimes  without  any  apparent  external  caufe.  The 
hard  glafles,  and  thofe  efpecially  that  are  made  with  alkali 
and  earths,  require  much  more  annealing  than  the  fofter  and 
more  fulible  glafles,  containing  in  their  compofition  much 
litharge. 

The  particles  of  glafs  by  annealing  are  fuppofed  to  lofe 
part  of  their  fpringinefs,  and  their  brittlenefs  at  the  fame 
time.  A gradual  heating  or  cooling  of  glafs,  according  to 
Dr.  Hook,  anneals  or  reduces  its  parts  to  a texture  more 
loofe,  and  eafy  to  be  broke  ; but  withal  more  flexible  than 
before.  And  hence  in  forr.e  meafure  the  phenomena  of  glafs- 
drops. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  depending  on  the  fragility  of  un- 
annealed o-lafs  deferve  the  attention  of  the  curious.  Thofe 
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of  the  lachrymie,  or  glafs-drops,  were  among  the  firft  taken 
notice  of  ; and  it  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  hollow  bells 
made  of  unannealed  glafs,  with  a fmall  hole  in  them,  will  fly 
to  pieces  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  only,  if  the  hole  by 
which  the  internal  and  external  air  communicate  be  flopped 
with  a finger.  Phil.  Tranf.  477.  § 3.  See  RupektV 
Drops. 

But  lately  fome  veflels  made  of  fuch  unanncaled  glafs 
have  been  difcovered,  which  have  the  remarkable  property 
of  refilling  very  hard  flrokes  given  from  without,  though 
they  fiiiver  to  pieces  by  the  (hocks  received  from  the  fall  of 
very  light  and  minute  bodies  dropped  into  their  cavities. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  “ Bologna  phial.”  Thefeglalfcs  maybe 
made  of  any  lhape  ; all  that  needs  be  obferved  in  making 
them,  is  to  take  care  that  their  bottoms  may  be  thicker  than 
their  hides.  The  thicker  the  bottom  is,  the  eafier  do  the 
glafles  break.  One  vvhofe  bottom  is  three  fingers  breadth 
in  thicknefs,  flies  with  as  much  eafeat  leaft  as  the  thinneft  glafs. 
Some  of  thefe  veflels  have  been  tried  with  flrokes  of  a mal- 
let fufficient  to  drive  a nail  into  wood  tolerably  hard,  and 
have  refilled  fraClure.  They  alfo  refill  the  Ihock  of  leveral 
heavy  bodies  let  fall  into  their  cavities,  from  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet.  For  inllance,  mulket-balls,  pieces  of 
iron,  or  other  metal ; pyrites,  jafper,  wood,  bone.  See.  but 
this  is  not  furprifimg,  as  other  glafles  of  the  fame  fize  do  the 
fame.  But  the  wonder  is,  that  taking  a Ihiverof  flint  of  the 
fize  of  a fmall  pea,  and  letting  it  fall  into  the  glafs  only  from 
the  height  of  three  inches,  in  about  two  feeonds  the  glafs 
flics,  and  fometimes  in  the  very  moment  of  the  Ihock  ; nay 
a bit  of  flint,  no  larger  than  a grain,  dropt  into  feveral  glafles 
luccefiively,  though  it  did  not  immediately  break  them,  yet 
they  all  flew,  being  fet  by,  in  lei's  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Phil.  Franf.  ibid.  p.  509. 

Some  other  bodies  produce  a like  effeCt  with  flint  : for  in- 
duce, fapphire,  porcelain,  diamonds,  hard  tempered  Heel, 


as  alfo  marbles,  fuch  as  boys  play  with  ; to  which  add  pearBfr 
from  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  experiment  fucceeded  alfo  when  the  glafles  were  held 
in  the  hand,  relied  on  a pillow,  put  in  water,  or  filled  with 
water.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the  glafles  broke  upon 
their  bottoms  being  {lightly  rubbed  with  the  finger, 
though  fome  of  them  did  not  fly  till  half  an  hour  after  the 
rubbing. 

If  the  glafles  be  every  where  extremely  thin,  they  do  not 
break  in  thefe  cireumltances. 

Some  have  pretended  to  account  for  thefe  phenomena, 
by  faying,  that  the  bodies  dropped  into  thefe  veflels  caufe  a 
concuflion,  that  is  ftronger  than  the  cohelion  of  the  parts  of 
the  glafs,  and  that  confequently  a rupture  of  the  fame  mull 
enfue.  But  why  does  not  a ball  of  gold,  fiber,  iron,  cop- 
per, or  feveral  other  bodies,  even  a thou  land  times  heavier 
than  a Ihiverof  flint, equally  caufe  this  concuflion,  and  break 
the  glafles  ? 

Mr.  Euler  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  thefe  appear- 
ances from  his  Principles  of  Percuflion.  He  thinks  this 
experiment  entirely  overthrows  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
meafure  the  force  of  percuflion  by  the  vis  viva ; and 
he  thinks  the  principles  he  lias  eitablilhed  give  a clear  folu- 
tion  of  this  phenomenon.  According  to  thefe  principles, 
the  extreme  hardnefs  of  the  flint,  axd  alfo  its  angular  figure, 
which  makes  the  fpace  of  contact  with  the  glafs  vefl'el  ex- 
tremely fmall,  ought  to  caufe  an  impreifion  on  the  glafs  valt- 
ly  greater  than  lead  or  any  other  metal  ; and  this  may  ac- 
count for  the  flint's  breaking  the  velfel,  though  the  bullet, 
even  falling  from  a confiderable  height,  does  no  damage. 
Mem.  Acad.  Berlin,  1745^.  47. 

Hollow  cup?,  made  of  the  green  bottle-glafs,  fome  of 
them  three  inches  thick  at  bottom,  were  inllantly  breken, 
by  a fhiver  of  flint  weighing  about  two  grains,  though  they 
had  refilled  the  Ihock  of  a mufket  ball  from  the  height  of 
three  feet.  Phil.  Tranf  ibid.  p.  513. 

“ The  precife  mechanical  caufe  of  this  difpofition  to 
crack  in  unannealed  glafs,  is  very  difficult  to  explain,”  fays 
Aikin  (DiClfl,  “ but  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  iuppofed  to 
be  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  outer  part  by  fudden  cool- 
ing, whilll  the  inner  portion  is  Hill  foft  and  half-fluid,  fo 
that  the  whole  fixes  with  a permanent  llrain  or  inequality  of 
preflure  of  one  part  upon  the  other  ; and  as  glafs  is  extreme- 
ly elaftic,  though  brittle,  any  force  which  tears  afunder  a 
portion,  however  fmall,  of  the  teiife  part,  communicates  a 
ftrong  and  fudden  impulfe  over  the  whole  mafs.”  “ This 
mod  Angular  phenomenon,”  (of  the  Rupert’s  drop)  fays 
the  fame  ingenious  chemift,  in  confequcr.ee  of  his  own  ex- 
periments, “ is  obvioufly  owing  to  fome  permanent  and  very 
ftrong  inequality  of  preflure,  for  when  they  are  heated  fo 
red,  as  to  be  foft  and  merely  let  to  cool  ef  themfelves, 
this  property  of  burlling  is  entirely  loll,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fpeciiic  gravity  of  the  drop  is  in- 
creafed.  The  peculiar  brittlenefs  of  the  Bologna  phial 
is  alfo  removed  by  again  heating  and  cooling  flowly.” 
The  common  window-glafs,  when  badly  annealed,  is  cut 
by  the  diamond  with  difficulty,  and  the  cut  often  flies  in  a 
dir  e&ion  different  from  what  was  intended,  or  the  glafs  en- 
tirely breaks. 

Among  other  more  common  defects  of  glafs,  we  may 
mention  its  liability  to  be  aCled  upon  by  corrofive  liquors,  as 
is  the  cafe  when. too  much  faline  flux  has  been  ufed.  As  impe- 
netrable as  glafs  is  to  the  common  menilruums,  we  find  it 
eaten  by  the  air  in  length  of  time,  when  expofed  in  old  win- 
dows ; but  the  etfeCts  of  its  being  kept  in  a fubterraneous 
place  are  much,  more  ftrange.  Borrichius  tells  us,  that  at 

the 
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the  time  when' lie  was  at  Rome,  there  was  dug  up  a whole 
huufe  from  under  the  kitchen  garden  of  a citizen.  The 
houfe  had  been  buried  there  ten  ages,  and  there  were  found  in 
it  f-verai  glafs  urns,  or  lacrymatories.  Tlie  glafs  of  tliefe 
liad  no1  holes  made  in  it,  as  our  old  glafs  in  chamber-windows 
has,  but  itill  retained  its  fmooth  furface  and  tranfparence  ; 
but  it  was  lplit  into  a vait  number  of  thin  lamina,  which 
were  as  pellucid  and  fine  as  Mufcovy  glais  ; and  in  feme 
places  were  tinged  with  all  the  beautiful  colours  that  art  could 
have  given.  We  are  not  acquainted  perfectly  with  the  an- 
cient way  of  working  their  glafs  ; but  it  is  not  probable 
there  could  be  any  thing  particular  in  the  formation  of  the 
veflel,  to  determine  it  to  lplit  thus  into  flakes;  but  that  glafs 
of  the  fame  kind,  in  any  form,  would  have  done  the  fame. 
Borrich  de  Ortu  Chemise. 

There  are  other  vifible  imperfections  in  glafs,  materially 
injuring  its  foundnefs  and  beauty,  and  enumerated  by  Aikin 
(Did.  art.  Glafs  > under  the  denominations  (if  frite,  threads, 
tears,  and  knots.  The  former  are  undulating  waves  in  the 
glafs,  arifing  from  the  imperfect  mixture  ot  the  materials, 
and  their  different  fpecific  gravities.  Accordingly,  we  may 
obhrve,  that  the  mo  il  transparent  glafs  is  fubject  to  bubbles 
and  veins,  the  methods  of  preventing  which  are  yet  little 
known  ; and  this  is  an  inconvenience  by  which  Mr.  D'ol- 
lond’s  excellent  difeovery  is  afleCted  ; for  the  fiint-glafs  which 
lie  ufesis  peculiarly  fubjeCt  to  fnrall  veins,  that  diiturb  the  rays 
in  their  paffage,  and  render  the  vilion  confufcd.  This  effect  is 
owing  to  the  density  of  thefe  veins  being  greater  than  that 
of  the_reil  of  the  glafs,  as  appears  from  their  image  received 
on  white  paper,  when  the  glafs  is  held  between  the  paper 
and  a candle,  or  other  luminous  objed  : for  this  image  of  a 
vein,  thus  received,  is  a line  brighter  than  the  reft  of  the 
image  of  the  glafs,  and  this  bright  line  is  defined  by  a dark 
edge  on  each  li de.  But  the  bright  line  evidently  fhews  a 
convergency  of  rays,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
veins  being  denfer  than  the  medium  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  reafon  why  flint  glafs  is  more  fubject  to  veins  than 
other  glafs  is,  fays  the  tranflator  of  Macquer’s  Chemical 
Dictionary,  becaufe  it  is  compoled  of  materials  of  more 
different  denfities. 

Mr.  Macquer,  with  a view  of  improving  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  glafs,  propofes  to  facilitate  the  union  of  the  calx 
of  lead  and  fond,  oi  which  it  is  compofed,  by  depriv- 
ing the  calx  of  lead,  as  much  as  poflible,  of  its  phlogifton, 
which  may  he  done  by  combining  the  vitriolic  acid  with  mi- 
nium, or  red-lead,  and  expofing  this  compofition  to  the  opera- 
tion of  fire,  to  difengage  it  from  the  acid  ; and  alfo  by  giving 
thefe  two  fubftances  the  greateft  poflible  degrees  of  fluidity 
and  mobility,  which  may  be  done  by  mixing  with  the  com- 
petition of  them  a con fider able  quantity  of  iolvents.  Hilt. 
Acad.  Selene,  for  1773. 

7 hr.  ads  in  glafs,  are  thofe  ftreaky  filaments  which  arife 
from  the  vitrification  of  the  clay ; being  generally  green, 
and  rendering  the  glafs  more  liable  to  crack  at  thefe  parts. 
But  one  of  the  worft  defects  (lays  Aikin,  ttl'i  fupra),  is 
<s  tears,  or  drops  of  vitrified  clay  falling  down  from  the 
furnace  into  the  pots,  and  entangled  with  the  glafs.  Arti- 
cles made  of  glafs  with  this  defect,  are  always  very  brittle, 
and  generally  break  of  themfelves  by  flight  changes  of  beat 
and  cold.”  Small  bubbles  appear  in  glais  not  fufficiently  re- 
fined by  a continuance  of  the  melting  heat ; and  thefe  may 
be  owing  to  a deficiency  of  flux,  io  that  the  glafs  is  leis 
fufible,  and  the  bubbles  cannot  eafily  be  difengaged. 
“ Hence,”  fays  the  author  now  cited,  “ the  foft  fulible 
glaffes  with  much  lead  are  much  lefs  liable  to  this  faidt  than 
the  hard,  green  bottle-glafs,  which  is  made  only  of  alkali 


and  earth.”  The  knots  in  glafs  <£  arife  either  from  a portion 
of  fand  that  has  efcaped  vitrification,  and  remains  entangled 
in  the  glais,  or  from  a remaining  quantity  of  glafs-gall ; or 
from  bits  of  the  crucible  which  may  be  accidentally  knocked 
off  by  the  iron  inftruments  ufed  in  the  working.” 

Glass  of  Antimony.  Sec  Oxyds  of  Antuioxy  and  Vl- 
trum  Antimonii  ceratunu 

Glass,  Axungia  of.  See  Axungia,  Sax  diver,  and 
Glass,  fupra. 

Glass  of  Borax.  See  Borax, 

Glass,  Colouring  of to  imitate  gems.  See  Gems'. 

Glass,  Gold-coloured . This  kind  of  glais  may  be  made 
by  taking  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard 
glafs,  omitting  the  falt-petre  ; and  for  every  pound  adding 
an  ounce  of  calcined  borax  ; or,  if  tlfis  quantity  doth  not 
render  the  glais  fufficiently  fufible,  two  ounces  ; ten  ounces 
of  red  tartar,  of  the  deepeft  colour,  two  ounces  of  manga- 
nefe,  and  two  drams  of  charcoal  of  fallow,  or  any  other  foft 
kind.  Precipitate  of  iilver  baked  on  glafs  will  ftain  it  yellow, 
and  likewife  give  a yellow  colour  on  being  mixed  with  and 
melted  with  forty  or  fifty  times  their  weight  of  vitreous 
compofitions  ; the  precipitate  from  aqua-fortis  by  fixed  al- 
kali feems  to  anfwer  beft.  Yellow  glaffes  may  alfo  be  ob- 
tained with  certain  preparations  of  iron,  particularly  with 
Pruffian  blue.  But  Dr.  Dewis  obferves,  that  the  colour  does 
not  conftantly  fucceed,  nor  approach  to  the  high  yellow  of 
gold,  with  iilver  or  with  iron.  The  neareil  imitations  of 
gold  which  he  has  been  able  to  produce,  have  been  effected 
with  antimony  and  lead.  Equal  parts  of  the  glafs  of  anti- 
mony, of  flint  calcined  and  powdered,  and  of  minium,  form- 
ed a glafs  of  a high  yellow  ; and  with  two  parts  of  gdals  of 
antimony,  two  of  minium,  and  three  of  powdered  flint,  the 
colour  approached  Hill  more  to  that  of  gold.  The  laft  com- 
pofition  exhibited  a multitude  of  fmall  fparkles  interfperfed 
through  its  whole  fubilancc,  which  gave  it  a beautiful  ap- 
pearance in  the  mafs,  but  were  really  imperfections,  owing 
to  air-bubbles. 

Neri  directs,  for  a gold-yellow  colour,  one  part  of  red 
tartar,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manganese,  to  be  mixed 
with  a hundred  parts  of  frit.  But  Kunckel  oblerves,  that 
thefe  portions  are  faulty  ; that  one  part,  or  one  and  a quar- 
ter of  manganefe,  is  fufficient  for  a hundred  of  frit  ; but 
that  fix  parts  of  tartar  are  hardly  enough,  unlefs  the  tartar 
is  of  a dark  red  colour,  alraolt  blackifh  ; and  that  lie  found 
it  expedient  to  add  to  the  tartar  about  a fourth  of  it^  weight 
of  powdered  charcoal,  hie  adds,  that  the  glafs  fvvells  up 
very  much  in  melting,  and  that  it  rnuft  be  left  unftirred  and 
worked  as  it  ftands  in  fulion.  Mr.  Samuel  More,  in  repeat- 
ing- and  varying  this  procefs,  in  order  to  render  the  colour 
more  perfect,  found  that  the  manganefe  is  entirely  effential 
to  the  gold  colour,  and  that  the  tartar  is  no  othenvife  of  ufe, 
than  in  virtue  of  the  coaly  matter,  to  which  it  is  in  part  re- 
duced by  the  lire  ; the  phlogifton  or  inflammable  part  of  the 
coal  appearing  in  feveral  experiments  to  be  the  direct  ting- 
ing fubltance.  Mr.  Pott  alfo,  in  his  Neue  Wichtige  Phy- 
ficalilhch-Chymifehe  Materien,  &c.  printed  in  1762,  ob- 
ferves, that  common  coals  give  a yellow  colour  to  glafs ; 
that  different  coaly  matters  differ  in  their  tinging  power; 
that  caput  mortuum  of  foot  and  lamp-black  anfwer  better 
than  common  charcoal ; and  that  the  fparkling  coal  which 
remains  in  the  retort  after  the  rectification  of  the  thick  em- 
pyreumatic  animal  oils,  is  one  of  the  moll  active  of  thefe 
preparations.  This  preparation,  lie  fays,  powdered,  and 
then  burnt  again  a little  in  a dole  veflel,  is  excellent  for  ting- 
ing glafs,  and  gives  yellow,  brown,  reddifh,  or  blackifh  co- 
lour, according  to  its  quantity  : but  the  frit  muft  not  be  very 
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hard  of  fufion  ; for,  in  this  cafe,  the  ftrong  fire  will  deftroy 
the  colouring  fub (lance  before  the  glais  melts,  and  he  has 
found  the  following  compoiitions  to  be  nearly  the  belt  ; viz. 
fand  two  parts,  alkali  three  parts  ; or  land  two,  alka- 
li three,  calcined  borax  one  ; or  fand  two,  alkali  two, 
calcined  borax  one : and  though  falt-petre  is  hardly 

ufed  at  all,  or  very  fparingly,  for  yellow  girdles,  as 
it  too  much  volatilizes  the  colouring  fubftance  ; yet  heie 
for  the  mod  part  a certain  proportion  of  it,  eafily  determined 
by  trial,  is  very  necelfary  ; for  without  it,  the  concenti  ated 
colouring  matter  is  &pt  to  make  the  glafs  too  dark,  and  even 
of  an  opaque  pitciiy  blacknefs.  It  does  not  certainly  appeal 
that  there  is  any  material  diverhty  in  the  eflc£ls  of  difteient 
coals ; the  difference  being  probably  owing  to  the  different 
quantities  of  the  inflammable  matter  which  they  contain  ; 
fo  that  a little  more  (hall  be  required  of  one  kind  than  of  an- 
other, for  producing  the-  fame  degree  of  colour  in  the  glafs. 
Nor  does  the  fi.ftnefs  or  fufibility  of  the  frit  appear  to  be  in 
any  refpect  neceffary. 

Gold-coloured  fpangles  may  be  diffufed  through  tne  fub- 
ffance  of  glafs,  by  mixing  the  yellow  talcs  with  powdered 
glafs,  and  bringing  the  mixture  into  fufion.  See  Lewis’s 
Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  223.  626,  See. 

Glass  for  counterfeiting  lapis  lazuli.  See  Lapis  Lazuli". 
Glass  refembling  opal.  See  Opal  and  Gems. 

Glass,  Ruby.  The  way  to  give  the  true  fine  red  of  the 
ruby,  with  a fair  tranfparence,  to  glafs,  is  as  follows.  Cal- 
cine in  earthen  veffels  gold  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  the  men- 
ffruum  being  evaporated  by  diftillation,  more  aqua  regia  added, 
and  the  abftradlion  repeated  five  or  fix  times,  till  it  becomes 
a red  powder.  This  operation  will  require  many  days  in  a 
hot  furnace  ; when  the  powder  is  of  a proper  colour,  take 
it  out ; and  when  it  is  to  be  ufed,  melt  the  finell  cryllal  glafs, 
and  purify  it,  by  often  calling  it  into  water  ; and  then  add, 
by  fmall  quantities,  enough  of  this  red  powder  to  give  it 
the  true  colour  of  a ruby,  with  an  elegant  and  pcrfedl  tranf- 
parence. Neri.  See  Gems. 

The  procefs  of  tinging  glafs  and  enamels  by  preparations 
of  gold,  were  fir  ft  attempted  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  Libavius,  in  one  of  his  tra&s,  entitled  Alc’nymia, 
printed  in  1606,  conjecliu'es  that  the  colour  of  the  ruby  pro- 
ceeds from  gold,  and  that  gold  diffolved,  and  brought  to  red- 
nefs,  might  be  made  to  communicate  a like  colour  to  factitious 
gems  and  glafs.  On  this  principal  Neri,  in  his  “ Art  of 
Glafs,”  dated  16 1 1,  gives  the  procefs  above  recited.  Glau- 
ber, in  1648,  publifbed  a method  of  producing  a red  colour 
by  gold,  in  a matter  which  is  of  the  vitreous  kind,  though  not 
perfefit  glafs.  For  this  purpofe  he  ground  powdered  flint  or 
land  with  four  times  its  weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  ; this 
mixture  melts  in  a moderately  ftrong  fire,  and  when  cold 
looks  like  glafs,  but  expofed  to  the  air  runs  into  a liquid 
(late.  On  adding  this  liquor  to  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia, 
the  gold  and  flint  precipitate  together  in  form  of  a yellow 
powder,  which  by  calcination  becomes  purple  ; by  mix- 
ing this  powder  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  the 
alkaline  folution  of  flint,  drying  the  mixture,  and  melting  it 
in  a ftrong  fire  for  an  hour,  a mafs  is  obtained,  of  a transparent 
ruby  colour,  and  of  a vitreous  appearance,  which  neverthe- 
lefs  is  foluble  in  water,  or  by  the  moiflure  of  the  air,  on  ac- 
count of  the  redundance  of  the  fait.  The  honourable  Mr. 
Boyle,  in  a work  publifhed  in  1680,  mentions  an  experiment, 
in  which  a like  colour  was  introduced  into  glafs  without 
fufion  ; for,  having  kept  a mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  in 
digeilion  for  fome  months,  the  fire  was  at  lail  immoderately 
increafed,  fo  that  the  glafs  burft  with  a violent  explofion  j 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  glafs  was  found  tinged  throughout 


of  a tranfparent  red  colour,  hardly  to  be  equalled  by  that  of 
rubies.  See  Porofity  of  Bodies,  in  Shaw’s  Abridgment  of 
Boyle’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  459  ; and  Appendix  to  the  Scep- 
tical Chemift. 

About  the  fame  time  Caflius  is  faid  to  have  difeovered  the 
precipitation  of  gold  by  tin,  and  that  glafs  might  be  tinged 
of  a ruby  colour  by  melting  it  with  this  precipitate  : though 
he  does  not  appear,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  from  his  treatife  De 
Auro,  to  have  been  the  difeoverer  of  either.  He  deferibes 
the  preparation  of  the  precipitate  and  its  ufe,  but  gives  no 
account  of  the  manner  of  employing  it ; only  that  he  fays, 
one  dram  of  gold,  duly  prepared,  will  tinge  ten  pounds  of 
glais.  See  Gold  precipitate  with  tin. 

This  procefs  was  foon  .after  brought  to  perfection  by 
Kunckel ; who  fays,  that  one  part  of  the  precipitate  is  fufficient 
to  give  a ruby  colour  to  1280  parts  of  glafs,  and  a fenlible 
rednefs  to  upwards  of  1900  parts  ; but  that  the  fucccfs  is 
by  no  means  conftant.  Kunckel  alio  mentions,  a purple -gold 
powder,  refembling  that  of  Neri,  which  he  obtained  by  in- 
fpiffating  folution  of  gold  to  drynefs,  abilracling  from  it 
frefh  aqua  regia  three  or  four  times,  till  the  matter  appears 
like  oil ; then  precipitating  with  ftrong  alkaline  ley,  and 
waffling  the  precipitate  with  water.  By  diffolving  this  pow- 
der in  fpirit  of  fait,  and  precipitating  it  again,  it  becomes,  lie 
fays,  extremely  fair  ; and  in  this  (late  he  diredls  it  to  be  mix- 
ed with  a due  proportion  of  Venice  glafs. 

Orfchal  in  his  treatife  entitled  Sol  fine  Veile,  gives  the 
following  procefs  for  producing  a very  fine  ruby.  He  di- 
rects the  purple  precipitate,  made  by  tin,  to  be  ground  with 
fix  times  its  quantity  of  Venice  glafs  into  a very  fine  powder, 
and  this  compound  to  be  very  carefully  mingled  with  the  frit 
or  vitreous  compolition  to  be  tinged.  His  frit  confifts  of 
equal  parts  of  borax,  nitre,  and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  and  four 
times  as  much  calcined  flint  as  of  each  of  the  falts  ; but  he 
gives  no  directions  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  gold  precipi- 
tate, or  mode  of  fufion.  Hellot  deferibes  a preparation, 
which  mixed  with  Venice  glafs,  was  found  to  give  a beau- 
tiful purple  enamel.  This  preparation  confiits  of  equal 
parts  of  folution  of  gold,  and  of  folution  of  zinc  in  aqua 
regia,  mixed  together  with  the  addition  of  a volatile  fait  pre- 
pared from  fal  ammoniac,  in  quicklime,  in  fufficient  quantity 
to  precipitate  the  two  metals.  The  precipitate  is  then  gra- 
dually heated,  till  it  acquires  a violet  colour.  However, 
though  a purple  or  red  colour,  approaching  to  that  of  ruby, 
may,  by  the  methods  above  recited,  be  baked  on  glafs  or 
enamels,  and  introduced  into  the  mafs  by  fufion,  the  way  of 
equally  diffufing  fuch  a colour  through  a quantity  of  fluid 
glafs  is  ftill,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  a fecret.  The  following  pro- 
cefs for  making  the  ruby  glafs  was  communicated  to  Dr. 
Lewis  by  an  artift,  who  aferibed  it  to  Kunckel.  The  gold 
is  dir?£led  to  be  diffolved  in  a mixture  of  one  part  of  fpirit 
of  fait,  and  three  of  aqua-fortis,  and  the  tin  in  a mixtune  of 
one  part  of  the  former  of  thefe  acids  with  two  of  the  latter. 
1 he  folution  of  gold  being  properly  diluted  with  water  (fee 
Gold  precipitate,  &c.)  the  folution  of  tin  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  left  to  Hand  till  the  purple  matter  has  fettled  to  the 
bottom.  The  colourlefs  liquor  is  then  poured  off,  and  the 
purple  fediment,  while  moiil  and  not  very  thick,  is  thorough- 
ly mixed  with  powdered  flint  or  fand.  This  mixture  is  well 
ground  with  powdered  nitre,  tartar,  borax,  and  arfenic,  and 
the  compound  melted  with  a fuitable  fire.  The  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  are  2560  parts  of  fand,  384  of  nitre,  240 
of  tartar,  240  of  borax,  28  of  arfenic,  3 of  tin,  and  5 of 
gold.  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  171.  621,  &c. 

Glass,  white-opaque , and fmi-tranfparait^  may  be  made  of 
ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compoiitions  for  hard  glais,  and 

one 
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one  pound  of  well  calcined  horn,  ivory,  or  bone ; or  an  opaque 
whitenefs  may  be  given  to  glafs,  by  adding  one  pound  of 
very  white  arfenic  to  ten  pounds  of  flint  glafs.  Let  them  be 
well  powdered  and  mixed,  by  grinding  them  together  ; and 
then  fufed  with  a moderate  heat,  till  they  are  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. A glafs  of  this  kind  is  made  in  large  quan- 
tities at  a manufacture  near  London,  and  ufed  not  only  for 
different  kinds  of  veffels,  but  as  a white  ground  for  enamel 
in  dial-plates  and  fnuff-boxes,  which  do  not  require  finifhino- 
with  much  lire,  becaufe  it  becomes  very  white  and  fufible 
with  a moderate  heat. 

Glass,  Yellow.  See  Golden-coloured  Glass. 

CrLASS-balls,  which  arc  circular  or  otherwife  fhaped  hollow 
veffels  of  glafs,  may  be  coloured  within,  fo  as  to  imitate 
the  femi-pellucid  gems.  The  method  of  doing  it  is  this : 
make  a ftrong  folutiou  of  ichthyocolla,  or  iiinglafs,  in  com- 
mon water,  by  boiling  ; pour  a quantity  of  this  while  warm 
into  the  hollow  of  a white  glafs  veffel  ; fhake  it  thoroughly 
about,  that  all  the  fides  may  be  wetted,  and  then  pour  off 
• the  reft  of  the  moifture.  Immediately  after  this,  throw  in 
red  lead,  (hake  it  and  turn  it  about,  throw  it  into  many  places 
with  a tube,  and  the  moifture  will  make  it  flick  and  run  in 
waves  and  pretty  figures.  Then  throw  in  fome  of  the  pain- 
ter’s blue  fmalt,  and  make  it  run  in  waves  in  the  ball  as  the 
red-lead  ; then  do  the  fame  with  verdigris,  next  with  orpi- 
ment,  then  with  red  lake,  all  well  ground  ; always  calling 
in  the  colours  in  different  places,  and  turning  the  glafs,  that 
the  moifture  within  may  run  them  into  the  waves.  Then  take 
fine  plafter  of  Paris,  and  put  a quantity  of  it  into  the  ball  ; 
(hake  it  alfo  nimbly  about  ; this  will  every  where  flick  firmly 
to  the  glafs,  and  give  it  a ftrong  inner  coat,  keeping  all 
the  colours  on  very  fairly  and  ftrongly. 

Thefe  are  fet  on  frames  of  carved  wood,  and  much  e deem- 
ed as  ornaments  in  many  places.  Neri. 

Glass- drops.  Sec  Rupert's  drops. 

Glass,  Foliating  oj.  See  Foliating  and  Looking- 
glass. 

Glass  -gall,  or  fandiver,  is  the  feum  of  the  glafs  pots, 
which  arifes  during  the  vitrification  of  the  frit.  See  Glass, 
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Glass,  gilding  of.  See  Gilding  of  enamel  and  glafs. 

Glass,  grinding  of.  See  Grinding. 

GLASs-i'oufe  Furnace , is  the  place  in  which  the  ingredi- 
ents or  materials  of  glafs  are  fufed  and  vitrified.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  furnaces  ufed  in  the  glafs-works.  The  frjl, 
called  the  “calcar,’’  ferves  for  preparing  or  calcining  the  frit. 

It  is  made  like  an  oven,  ic  feet  long,  leven  broad,  and  two 
deep.  The  fuel,  which  is  lea-coal,  is  put  in  a trench,  on  one 
fide  of  the  furnace  ; and  the  flame  reverberates  from  the  roof 
back  upon  the  frit.  The  coals  burn  in  an  iron  grate,  and 
the  afhes  fail  thence  into  holes  underneath. 

Th e fecond  is  the  “ working  furnace,’’  in  which  the  ingre- 
dients are  melted,  and  the  glafs  is  made.  Its  figure  is 
round,  refembling  a dome,  three  yards  in  diameter,  and  two 
high,  fupported  on  arches,  beneath  which  is  a large  fpace  for 
a brifk  and  copious  draught  of  cold  air  from  without  : round 
the  infide  there  are  arranged  eight  or  more  pots,  and  on  thefe 
piling-pots,  every  where  clofed  except  at  one  fide  opening, 
which  communicates  with  a fmall  recefs  formed  by  the  alter- 
nate projections  of  the  mafonry  and  flues  of  the  oven  or  kiln, 
in  which  recefs  the  workmen  itand.  The  furnace  has  two 
partitions  ; the  lower,  feparating  the  pots  from  the  fire-place, 
has  a circular  hole  in  the  centre  covered  with  a grate,  through 
which  the  flame  paffes  from  the  fire-place  into  the  furnace, 
being  afterwards  reverberated  from  the  arched  fides  and  roof 
to  the  melting-pots,  and  palling  out  with  the  fmoke  through 
the  top  of  the  dome,  which  is  lengthened  into  a chimney  for 
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the  fpace  of  a few  feet.  The  fecond  partition  divides  this 
from  the  leer  or  annealing  furnace  ; through  the  boccas,  cr 
working  holes,  when  there  are  more  than  one,  the  metal  is 
taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  pots  put  into  the  furnace ; 
thefe  boccas  are  Hopped  with  moveable  covers,  made  of  lute 
and  brick  to  fereen  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  from  the  fire  ; 
and  fometimes  on  each  fide  of  the  bocca  is  a boccarella,  out 
of  which  coloured  glafs,  or  finermetal  is  taken  from  the  piling- 
pot.  To  the  furnace  likewife  occalionally  belong  ovens,  or 
boles  near  the  leer,  for  the  calcining  of  tartar,  iron,  &c. 

The  leer,  which  ferves  to  anneal  and  cool  the  veffels,  and 
which  Agricola  makes  a particular  furnace,  confills  of  a 
tower,  belides  the  leer;  the  tower  lies  directly  over  the 
melting  furnace,  with  a partition  betwixt  them  about  a foot 
thick,  having  an  aperture  called  occhio , or  lamella,  through 
which  the  flame  or  heat  afeends  out  of  the  furnace  into  the 
tower:  on  the  floor  or  bottom  of  this  tower,  the  veffels, 
fafhioned  by  the  artift,  are  fet  to  be  annealed;  and  as  the 
flame  has  here  a lefs  degree  of  intenfity  than  that  which  is 
fuftained  by  the  pots,  the  veffels,  after  they  have  been  formed, 
cool  (lowly  and  gradually.  This  has  ufually  two  boccas, 
or  mouths,  by  which  the  glaffes  are  put  in  with  a fork,  and 
placed  on  the  floor.  The  leer  is  an  avenue,  five  or  fix  yards 
long,  continued  to  the  tower;  through  this  the  glaffes, 
when  annealed,  are  drawn  in  iron  pans,  called  f rachcs,  by 
which  they  come  to  cool  by  degrees,  being  quite  cold  by 
the  time  they  teach  the  mouth  of  the  leer,  which  enters 
the  “ farofel,”  or  room  where  the  glaffes  are  to  be  fet. 

The  third  is  the  “ grcen-glafs  furnace,’’  which  is  a kind 
of  compound  of  all  the  former.  It  is  made  fquare,  (the  two 
former  being  circular,)  having  an  arch  at  each  angle  for  an- 
nealing and  cooling  the  glaffes.  The  metal  is  wrought  »n 
two  oppofite  fides,  and  on  the  other  two  they  have  their 
calcars,  into  which  are  made  linnet-holes  for  the  fire  to 
come  from  the  furnace,  to  bake  the  frit,  and  alfo  to  dis- 
charge the  fmoke.  Fires  are  made  in  the  arches  to  anneal 
the  veflels,  fo  that  the  whole  procefs  is  done  in  one  furnace. 
The  materials  with  which  the  infides  of  thefe  furnaces  are 
conftrufted  are  not  ordinary  brick  (which  would  focn  melt 
down  into  glafs,  as  would  alio  all  the  l'ofter  Hones,)  but 
hard  and  fandy  kinds,  called  by  Imperatus  “ pyramachia.’’ 
But  when  bricks  are  ufed,  they  Ibould  be  formed  of  an  earth, 
which  polfedes  in  the  higheit  degree  the  qualities  of  dcnlity 
and  infufibility,  for  refilling  the  fire,  which  continues  to  aft 
upon  them,  without  ceflation  for  a long  time;  as  the  fires  in 
a glafs-houfc  are  feldom  fuffered  to  go  out,  from  the  time 
when  the  furnace  is  firft  employed  till  it  needs  repair,  and 
the  interval  may  be  two  or  three  years ; the  wails  of  the  fur- 
nace, for  this  reafon,  as  well  as  the  pots,  arc  conftrufted 
chiefly  of  clay,  mixed  with  land,  and  other  materials  of  a 
refraftory  kind,  in  due  proportion.  See  GLAss-pots. 

Glass  of  lead,  a glafs  made  with  the  a.ldition  of  a large 
quantity  ol  lead,  of  great  life  in  the  art  of  making  counter- 
feit gems.  The  method  of  making  it  is  this:  put  a large 
quantity  of  lead  into  a potter’s  kiln,  and  keep  it  in  a Hate 
of  fufion  with  a moderate  fire,  till  it  • is  calcined  to  a grey 
loofe  powder:  then  fpread  it  in  the  kilnr  and  give  it  a 
greater  heat,  continually  ftirring  it  to  keep  it  from  running 
into  lumps;  continue  this  feveral  hours,  till  the  powder  be- 
come of  a fair  yellow;  then  take  it  out  and  lift  it  fine:  this 
is  called  calcined  lead. 

Take  of  this  calcined  lead  fifteen  pounds,  and  cryftalline, 
or  other  frit,  twelve  pounds;  mix  thefe  as  well  as  pofhble 
together;  put  them  into  a pot,  and  fet  them  in  the  furnace 
for  ten  hours ; then  call  the  whole,  which  will  be  now  per- 
fectly melted,  into  water;  feparate  the  loofe  lead  from  it, 
and  return  the  metal  into  the  pot;  and  after  Handing  in 
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fuiion  twelve  hours  more,  it  will  be  fit  to  work.  It  is  very- 
tender  and  brittle,  and  mult  be  worked  with  great  care, 
taking  it  ilowly  out  of  the  pot,  and  continually  wetting  the 
marble  it  is  wrought  upon.  Neri. 

It  is  well  known,  that  cerufs,  or  white  lead,  minium,  li- 
tharge, and  all  the  other  preparations  and  calces  of  lead, 
are  ealily  fufed  by  a moderate  fire,  and  formed  into  a tranf- 
parent  glafs  of  a deep  yellow  colour.  But  this  glafs  is  io 
penetrating  and  powerful  a flux,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  give 
it  a greater  conllftence,  in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  ufe. 
With  this  view,  two  parts  of  calx  of  lead,  e.g.  minium, 
and  other  parts  of  fand,  or  powdered  flints,  may  be  put 
into  a crucible  of  refractory  clay,  and  baked  into  a compact 
body.  Let  this  crucible,  well  clofed  wil  h a luted  lid,  be 
placed  in  a melting  furnace,  and  gradually  heated,  for  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a half ; and  afterwards  let  the  heat  be 
increafed,  fo  as  to  obtain  a complete  fuiion,  and  continued 
in  that  ilate  for  the  fame  time : let  this  crucible  remain  to 
cool  in  the  furnace,  and  when  it  is  broken,  a very  tranfpa- 
rent  yellow- coloured  glafs  will  be  found  in  it.  Some  add 
nitre  and  common  fait  to  the  above  mixture,  becaufe  theie 
falts  promote  the  fuiion  and  the  more  equal  diilribution  of 
the  fand.  This  glafs  of  lead  has  a confiderable  fpeciiic  gra- 
vity, and  its  lowed  part  is  always  the  heavieft.  It  is  an  im- 
portant flux  in  the  ailays  of  ores  to  facilitate  their  fcoriiica- 
tions. 

Glafs  of  lead  is  capable  of  all  the,  colours  of  the  gems  in 
■very  great  perfection.  The  methods  of  giving  them  are 
thefe:  for  green,  take  polverine  frit  twenty  pounds,  lead 
calcined  fifteen  pounds;  lift  both  the  powders  very  fine; 
then  melt  them  into  a glafs,  feparating  the  unmixed  lead, 
by  plunging  the  mafs  in  water;  after  this  return  it" into  the 
pot,  and  add  brafs  thrice  calcined  fix  ounces,  and  one  penny- 
weight of  crocus  martis  made  with  vinegar;  put  this  in  at 
fix  different  times,  always  carefully  mixing  it  together;  let 
it  finally  fettle  an  hour,  then  mix  it  together,  and  take  a 
proof  of  it;  when  the  colour  is  right,  let  it  Hand  eight 
hours,  and  then  work  it.  If  initead  of  the  calcined  brafs 
the  fame  quantity  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  vitriolum 
veneris  be  ufed,  the  green  is  .yet  much  finer. 

For  topaze-colour  take  cryital  frit  fifteen  pounds,  cal- 
cined lead  twelve  pounds ; mix  them  well  together,  by  lift- 
ing .the  powders  through  a . fine  . iieve ; then  fet  them  in  a 
furnace  not  too  hot,  and  feparate  the  fuperfluous  unmixed 
lead,  by  calling  the  whole  into  water:  repeat  this  twice; 
then  add  half  gold  yellow  glafs,  and  let  them  incorporate 
and  purify,  and  they,  wiil  be  of  the  true  and  exatt  colour  of 
the  original  topazes. 

For  iea-green,  take  cryftal  frit  fixteen  pounds,  calcined 
lead  ten  pounds;  mix  and  fift  them  together,  and  fet  them 
in  a pot  in  a furnace : in  twelve  hours  the  whole  will  be 
melted;  then  call  it  into  water  and  feparate  it  from  the 
loofe  lead;  put  them  into  the  furnace  again  for  eight  hours; 
then  feparate  the  loofe  lead  by  waffling  a fecond  time,  and 
return  it  to  the  pot  for  eight  hours  more.  Neri.  See  Gems. 

Glass,  Painting  in.  The  primitive  manner  of  painting  in 
giafs  was  very  fiinple,  and  of  confequence  very  eafv:  it  con-. 
iiiied  in  the  mere  arrangement  of  pieces  of  glafs  of  different 
colours,  in  fome  fort  offymmetry;  and  conllituted  a kind 
of  what  we  call  Mofaic  work. 

Afterwards,  when  they  came  to  attempt  more  regular  de-. 
figns,  and  even  to  reprefent  figures  railed  with  all  their 
ffiades,  their  whole  addrefs  went  no  farther  than  to  the  draw- 
irp;  the  contours  of  the  figures  in  black,  with  water  colours, 
ami  hatching  the  draperies,  after  the  fame  manner,  on  glalfes 

f the  colour  of  the  objed  intended  to  be  painted.  For  the 
-a;  nations,  they  chofe  glafs  of  a bright  red;  upon,  which 
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they  deligncd  the  principal  lineaments  of  the  face,  &c.  with 
black. 

At  laft  the  taffe  for  this  fort  of  painting  being  confider- 
ably  improved,  and  the  art  beiiig  found  applicable  to  the 
adorning  of  churches,  bafilicas,  & cl  they  found  means  of 
incorporating  the  colours  with  the  glafs  itfelf,  by  expoling 
them  to  a proper  degree  of  fire,  after  the  colours  had  been 
laid  on. 

A French  painter  at  Marfeilles  is  faid  to  have  given  the 
fir  ft  notion  hereof,  upon  going  to  Rome,  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Julius  II.  But  Albert  Durer,  and  Lucas  of  Ley- 
den,  were  the  firft  that  carried  it  to  any  height. 

The  colours  ufed  in  painting  on  glafs  are  very  different 
from  thofe  ufed  either  in  painting  in  oil,  or  water. 

The  black  is  made  of  two-thirds  of  flakes,  or  feales  of 
iron,  beaten  up,  and  mixed  with  another  third  of  rocaille, 
or  little  glafs  beads.  While,  with  fand,  or  little  white  peb- 
bles, calcined,  pounded  in  a mortar,  and  afterwards  ground 
on  marble;  with  one  fourth-part  of. falt-petre,  added  there- 
to, and  the  mixture  calcined  and  pulverized  over  again  : to 
which,  when  they  arc  ready  to  ufe  it,  is  added  a little  gyp- 
fum,  or  plafter  of  Paris  well  ground,  &c.  For  yellow, 
they  ufe  leaf-filver  ground,  mixed  up  in  a crucible,  with 
fulphur  or  falt-petre;  then  well  beaten  and  g-round  on  a 
porphyry  ftone;  and,  at  length,  ground  over  again  with 
nine  times  as  much  red  ochre.  Red  is  made  of  litharge  of 
filver,  and  feales  of  iron,  gum  Arabic,  ferretta,  glafs-beads, 
and  blood-itone,  nearly  in  equal  quantities.  This  is  one  of 
the  mofl  difficult  colours,  and  the  preparation  only  to  be 
learned  by  experience.  Green  is  made  of  ass  uftum,  one 
ounce;  as  much  black  lead,  and  four  ounces  of  white  fand, 
incorporated  by  the  fire.  After  calcination,  they  add  a 
fourth  part  of  falt-petre : after  a fecond  calcination,  a fixth 
part  more : after  which  they  make  a third  codlion  before  it 
is  ufed.  Azure,  purple •,  and  violets,  are  prepared  like  green, . 
only  leaving  out  the  res  uftum,  and  in  the  lieu  thereof  ufing 
fulphur  for  azure;  perigueux  for  purple;  and  both  theie 
drugs  for  violet.  Carnations  are  made  of  ferretta  and  ro- 
caille. And  laftly,  colours  for  the  hair,  trunks  of  trees,  & c. 
are  made  of  ferretta,  rocaille,  &c. 

This  account  of  colours  we  have  from  M.  Felibien’s  ex- 
cellent work  Des  Principes  d’Arcliite&ure,  5cc.  though  it 
mull  be  owned,  that  all  the  painters  on  glafs  do  not  ufe 
them  ; there  being  few  artifts  of  that  kind  but  have  in- 
vented their  own  particular  ones,  whereof  they  ulually 
make  great  fecrets.  But  this  is  certain,  that  thefe  above 
deferibed  are  fufficient  for  the  beft  paintings  of  all  forts  ; 
provided  the  perfon  has  but  the  Hull  to  manage  them. 

In  the  windows  of  divers  ancient  churches,  chapels,  col- 
leges, &c.  we  meet  with  the  moll  beautiful  and  lively 
colours  imaginable  ; fuch-  as  far  exceed  any  ufed  among 
us  : but  it  is  not  that  the  fecret  of  making  thofe  colours 
is  loft  ; but  that  the  moderns  would  not  go  to  the  ex- 
pence of  them;  nor  take  all  the  neceffary  pains;  becaufe 
this  fort  of  painting  is  not  now  fo  much  efteemed  as 
formerly. 

Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  painting  in  England, 
has  traced  the  hiftory  of  this  art  from  the  reformation, 
when  mifguided  zeal  deffroyed  moft  of  the  monuments 
of  it  in  our  churches,  through  a feries  of  profeffors  to  the 
prefent  time.  Among  the  later  proficients  in  this  art 
were  Ifaac  Oliver,  who  painted  the  windows  at  Chrift- 
eluirch,  Oxford,  in  1 700  ; William  Price,  who  in  the 
fame  year  painted  the  windows  in  Merton  chapel  ; William 
Price,  the  fon,  to  whofe  art  we  owe  the  windows  at 
Queen’s,  New-college,  and  Maudlin,  of  whom  Mr. 
Walpole  fays,,  that  his  colours  are  fine,  his  drawing 
4 good. 
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.good,  and  his  tafte  in  ornaments  and  Mofaic  far  fuperior 
to  any  of  his  predeceffors,  and  equal  to  the  antique. 
In  1761,  Mr.  Paterfon,  an  audtioneer  late  of  Effex-houfe 
in  London,  exhibited  the  two  firff  auftions  of  painted  glafs 
imported  from  Flanders  ; and  undertook  alfo  to  eftablifh  a 
manufadture  of  painted  glafs : feveral  of  the  pieces  of  this 
ingenious  artift  exhibited  colours  vying  in  perfection  with 
the  old  paintings. 

Thofe  beautiful  works,  among  the  painters  in  glafs,  which 
were  made  in  the  glafs-houfe,  were  of  two  kinds  : in  fome, 
the  colour  was  diffufed  through  the  whole  body  of  glafs  ; 
in  others,  which  were  the  more  common,  the  colour  was 
only  on  one  fide,  fcarce  penetrating  within  the  fubltance 
above  one-third  of  a line  ; though  this  was,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  colour  ; the  yellow  being  al- 
ways found  to  enter  the  deepeft. 

Thefe  laft,  though  not  fo  ftrohg  and  beautiful  as  the 
former,  were  of  more  advantage  to  the  workmen  ; becaufe, 
on  the  fame  glafs,  though  already  coloured,  they  could  fhew 
other  kinds  of  colours,  where  there  was  occaiion  to  embroider 
draperies,  enrich  them  with  foliages,  or  reprefent  other  or- 
naments of  gold,  filver,  See. 

In  order  to  this,  they  made  ufe  of  emery  ; grinding,  or 
wearing  down  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  till  fuch  time  as 
they  were  got  through  the  colour,  to  the  clear  glafs  : this 
done,  they  applied  the  proper  colours  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  glafs.  By  this  means  the  new  colours  wrere  pre- 
vented from  running  and  mixing  among  the  former,  when 
the  glafTes  came  to  be  expofed  to  the  fire,  as  will  hereafter 
be  fliewa. 

When  the  intended  ornaments  were  to  appear  white,  or 
filvered,  they  contented  themfelves  to  bare  the  glofs  of  its 
colour  with  emery,  without  applying  any  new  colour  at  all ; 
and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  they  wrought  the  lights  and 
heightenings  on  all  kinds  of  colours. 

The  painting  with  vitreous  colours  on  glafs  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  lame  principles  as  painting  in  enamel ; and 
the  manner  of  executing  it  is  likewife  the  fame  ; except 
that  in  this  the  tranfparency  of  the  colours  being  indif- 
penfibly  requifite,  no  fubllances  can  be  ufed  to  form  them 
but  fuch  as  vitrify  perfectly : and,  therefore,  the  great 
objeft  is  to  find  a fet  of  colours,  which  are  compofed  of 
fuch  fubllances,  as,  by  the  admixture  of  other  bodies, 
may  promote  their  vitrification  and  fufion  ; are  capable  of 
being  converted  into  glafs ; and  melting,  in  that  Hate, 
with  lefs  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  melt  fuch  other  kinds 
of  glafs  as  may  be  chofen  for  the  ground  or  body  to  be 
painted  ; to  temper  thefe  colours,  fo  as  to  make  them 
proper  to  be  worked  with  a pencil ; and  to  burn  or  reduce 
them  by  heat,  to  a due  Hate  of  fufion,  without  injuring 
or  melting  the  glafs  which  confiitutes  the  body  painted. 
The  firll  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  paint  on  glafs,  in 
the  modern  way,  is  to  defign,  and  even  colour,  the 
whole  fubjedl  on  paper.  Then  they  make  choice  of  pieces 
of  glafs  proper  to  receive  the  feveral  parts,  and  proceed 
to  divide  or  dillribute  the  defign  itfelf,  or  the  paper  it  is 
drawn  on,  into  pieces  fuitable  to  thofe  of  glafs  ; having 
always  a view  that  the  glaffes  may  join  in  the  contours 
of  the  figures,  and  the  folds  of  the  draperies;  that  the 
carnations  and  other  finer  parts  may  not  be  damaged 
by  the  lead  wherewith  the  pieces  are  to  be  joined  toge- 
ther. 

The  difiribution  being  made,  they  mark  all  the  glaffes, 
as  well  as  papers,  with  letters,  or  numbers,  that  they 
may  be  known  again;  which  done,  applying  each  part 
of  the  defign  on  the  glafs  intended  for  it,  they  copy  or 
transfer  the  defign  upon  this  glafs,  with  the  black  colour, 
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diluted  in  gum-water;  by  tracing  and  following  all  tlie 
lines  and  ffrokes,  as  they  appear  through  the  glafs,  with 
the  point  of  a pencil. 

When  thefe  firff  ffrokes  are  well  dried,  which  happens 
in  about  two  days,  the  work  being  only  in  black  and 
white,  they  give  it  a flight  wafli  over,  with  urine,  gum 
Arabic,  and  a little  black ; and  this  feveral  times  repeat- 
ed, according  as  the  fliades  are  defired  to  be  heightened  ; 
with  this  precaution,  never  to  apply  a new  wafli,  till  the 
former  is  fufficieritly  dried.  This  done,  the  lights  and 
rifings  are  given,  by  rubbing  off  the  colour  in  the  relpec- 
tive  places,  with  a wooden  point  or  the  handle  of  the 
pencil. 

As  to  the  other  colours  above-mentioned,  they  are  ufed 
with  gum-water,  much  as  in  painting  in  miniature  ; taking 
care  to  apply  them  lightly,  for  fear  of  eflacing  the  out- 
lines of  the  defign  ; or  even,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  to 
apply  them  on  the  other  fide,  elpecially  yellow,  which 
is  very  pernicious  to  other  colours,  by  blending  there- 
with. 

And  here  too,  *as  in  pieces  of  black  and  white,  part  - 
cular  regard  muff  be  always  had,  not  to  lay  colour  on  co- 
lour, or  lay  on  a new  lay,  till  fuch  time  as  the  former  are 
well  dried.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  yellow  is  the  only 
colour  that  penetrates  through  the  glals,  and  incorporates 
therewith  by  the  fire  ; the  reft,  and'  particularly  the  blue , 
which  is  very  difficult  to  ufe,  remaining  on  the  furface, 
or  at  leaft  entering  very  little.  When  the  painting  of  all 
the  pieces  is  fhifhed,  they  are  carried  to  the  furnace  or 
oven,  to  anneal  or  bake  the  colours.  The  furnace  here 
ufed  is  fmall,  built  of  brick,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches 
fquare  : at  fix  inches  from  the  bottom  is  an  aperture,  to 
put  in  the  fuel,  and  maintain  the  fire.  Over  this  aper- 
ture is  a grate,  made  of  three  fquare  bars  of  iron,  which 
traverfe  the  furnace,  and  divide  it  into  two  parts.  Two 
inches  above  this  partition  is  another  little  aperture,  through 
which  they  take  out  pieces,  to  examine  how  the  coclion 
goes  forward. 

On  the  grate  is  placed  a fquare  earthen  pan,  fix  or  feven 
inches  deep  ; and  five  or  fix  inches  lefs,  every  way,  than 
the  perimeter  of  the  furnace.  On  one  fide  hereof  is  a 
little  aperture,  through  which  to  make  the  trials,  placed 
direftly  oppolite  to  that  of  the  furnaces  deftined  for  the 
fame  end. 

In  this  pan  are  the  pieces  of  glafs  to  be  placed  in  the 
following  manner  ; firff,  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered 
with  three  ftrata,  or  laytrs  of  quicklime,  pulverized  ; 
thofe  ftrata  being  feparated  by  two  others,  of  old  broken 
glafs  : the  defign  whereof  is  to  fecure  the  painted  glals 
from  the  too  intenfe  heat  of  the  fire.  This  done,  the  glafie's 
aie  laid  horizontally  on  the  laft,  or  uppermoft,  layer  of 
lime. 

The  ftrft  row  of  glafs,  they  cover  over  with  a layer  of 
the  lame  powder  an  inch  deep  ; and  over  this  they  lay  an- 
other range  of  glaffes : and  thus  alternately,  till  the  pan  is 
quite  full  ; taking  care  that  the  whole  heap  always  ends 
with  a layer  of  the  lime-powder. 

The  pan  thus  prepared,  they  cover  up  the  furnace  with 
tiles,  on  a fquare  table  of  earthen -ware,  clofely  luted 
all  round  ; only  having  five  little  apertures,  one  at  each 
corner,  and  another  in  the  middle,  to  ierve  as  chitii- 
nies. 

Things  thus  aifpofed,  there  remains  nothing  but  to  give 
the  fire  to  the  work.  The  lire  for  the  two  firff  hours  muff, 
be  very  moderate ; and  muff  be  increafed  in  proportion 
as  the  coftion  advances,  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours ; in  which  time  it  is  ufually  completed.  At  laft, 
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the  fire,  which  at  firft  was  only  of  charcoal,  is  to  be  of 
dry  wood  : fo  that  the  flame  covers  the  whole  pan,  and 
even  iflues  out  at  the  chimnies. 

During  the  lafc  hours,  they  make  allays  from  time  to 
time,  by  taking  out  pieces  laid  for  that  purpofe,  through 
the  little  aperture  of  the  furnace,  and  pan,  to  fee  whe- 
ther the  yellow  be  perfect,  and  the  other  colours  in  good 
order.  W-hen  the  annealing  is  thought  fufficicnt,  they 
proceed  with  great  hafte  to  extinguilh  the  fire,  which 
-otherwife  Would  foon  burn  the  colours,  and  break  the 
glaffes.  See  Painting. 

Glass,  painting  on,  by  means  of  prints.  See  JbxcK-paint- 
ing. 

Glass,  polijhing  of.  See  Polishing  and  Grinding. 

Glass  -porcelain,  the  name  given  by  many  to  a modern 
invention  of  imitating  the  china-ware  with  glafs.  The  me- 
thod given  by  M.  Reaumur,  who  was  the  firft  that  carried 
the  attempt  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  is  delivered  by  that 
gentleman  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  to  this  eft'eft.  This  change  of  glafs  was  firft  taken 
notice  of  by  Neumann,  who,  in  diftilling  milk  in  a glafs 
retort,  obferved,  that  the  bottom  of  the  velfel  acquired  the 
appearance  of  porcelain,  which  he  attributes  to  the  fine 
•white  earthy  matter  of  the  milk  forced  into  the  glafs  by  heat. 
Neum.  Chem.  Works  by  Dr.  Lewis,  p.  571. 

The  mixing  of  glafs  reduced  to  powder,  with  other  lefs 
eafily  vitrifiable  fubftances  for  forming  a pafte,  to  be  after- 
wards made  into  a fort  of  a porcelain,  has  been  a contrivance 
long  pradtifed,  but  it  is  very  troublefome,  and  the  refult 
fubjeeft  to  many  faults  ; but  this  new  ware  is  made  of  glafs 
alone,  and  that  with  much  lefs  trouble,  and  without  the 
reducing  it  to  powder.  By  this  art,  veflels  of  glais  are 
changed  into  veflels  of  a fort  of  porcelain,  without  altering 
their  form,  and  the  meaneft  glafs  made  only  of  fand,  lime, 
and  faline  allies,  ferves  as  wrell  as  the  bell  for  that  purpofe  : 
our  common  coarfe  green  quart-bottles,  or  the  great  bell 
glades,  with  which  gardeners  cover  their  melons,  &c.  being 
by  this  means  changeable  into  a beautiful  white  fort  of  por- 
celain ware  ; and  this  is  to  be  done  in  fo  eafy  a manner,  and 
with  fo  fmall  expence,  that  it  requires  no  more  trouble  01- 
charge,  than  that  of  baking  a common  velfel  of  our  coarfe 
earthen-ware;  and  for  this  reafon  the  velfels  of  this  fort  of 
ware  may  he  afforded  extremely  cheap. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  all  porcelain  ware  is  a fubftance 
in  the  ftate  of  femi-vitrification  : and  in  order  to  bring  glafs, 
which  is  a wholly  vitrified  fubftance,  into  the  condition  of 
porcelain,  there  requires  no  more  than  to  reduce  it  to  a lefs 
perfedfly  vitrified  ftate. 

The'queftion  which  would  naturally  be  ftarted  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  is,  whether  it  be  polfible  to  reduce  glafs  to  a lefs 
vitrified  iiate,  it  having  already  undergone  what  is  efteemed 
the  laft  change  by  fire.  But  when  we  confider,  that  the 
mafs  of  antimony,  the  vitrifications  of  many  of  the  metals, 
as  the  glafs  of  lead,  and  the  counterfeit  gems  coloured  by 
the  metals,  are  more  or  lefs  eafily  reduced  again  by  che- 
mutry  to  metals,  &c.  the  reducing  of  fand,  flints,  &c.  after 
ahey  are  vitrified,  at  leaft  a little  way  back  toward  their 
native  or  priftine  ftate,  may  appear  not  wholly  impracticable, 
and  the  attempts  which  M.  Reaumur  made  on  this  occalion, 
were  what  gave  him  the  firft  hints  of  the  glafs-porcelain  ; 
called  from  his  name  “ Reaumur’s  porcelain.” 

The  method  of  making  it  is  this.  The  glafs  veflels  to  be 
converted  into  procelain  are  to  be  put  into  a large  earthen 
velfel,  fuch  as  the  common  fine  earthen  dilhes  are  baked  in, 
or  into  fufficiently  large  crucibles  ; the  velfels  are  to  be  filled 
with  a mixture  of  line  white  fand,  and  of  line  gypfum  or 
plaiter-ftone  burnt  into  what  is  called  plafter  of  Paris,  and 
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all  the  interlaces  are  to  be  filled  up  with  the  fame  powder* 
fo  that  the  glafs  velfels  may  no  where  touch  either  one  an- 
other, or  the  iides  of  the  velfel  they  are  baked  in.  The  velfel 
is  to  be  then  covered  down  and  luted,  and  the  fire  does  the 
reft  of  the  work  ; for  this  is  only  to  be  put  into  a common 
potter’s  furnace,  and  when  it  has  Hood  there  the  ufual  time 
for  the  baking  of  the  other  velfels,  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and 
the  whole  contents  will  be  found  no  longer  glais,  but  con- 
verted into  a white  opaque  fubftance,  which  is  a very  elegant 
porcelain,  and  has  almoft  the  properties  of  that  of  China. 
Memoirs  Acad.  Sciences  Par.  1739. 

The  powder  which  has  ferved  once,  will  do  again  as  well 
as  frelh,  and  that  for  a great  many  times : nay,  it  feems, 
ever  fo  often.  The  caufe  of  this  transformation,  fays  Mac- 
quer,  is  probably  that  the  vitriolic  acid  of  the  gypfuin  quits 
itsbafis  of  calcareous  earth,  and  unites  with  the  alkaline  fait 
and  faline  earth  of  the  glafs,  with  which  it  forms  a kind  of 
fait  or  felenites,  differing  from  the  calcareous  felenites,  by 
the  interpofition  of  which  matter  the  glafs  acquires  the 
qualities  of  porcelain.  Dr.  Lewis,  from  a variety  of  ex- 
periments on  the  nature  and  qualities,  and  method  of  pro- 
ducing this  porcelain,  has  deduc-ed  the  following  conclu- 
fions  : 1 . Green  glafs  cemented  with  white  fand  received  no 
change  in  a heat  below  ignition  : in  a low  red-beat,  the 
change  proceeded  very  flowly  ; but  in  a llrong  red-heat,  ap- 
proaching to  whitenefs,  the  thickeft  pieces  of  glafs  bottles 
were  thoroughly  changed  in  three  hours.  2.  The  glafs 
fuftained  the  following  progrefiion  of  changes.  Its  furface 
firft  became  blue  ; its  tranfparence  was  diminilhed,  and 
when  held  between  the  light  and  the  eye,  it  appeared  of  a 
yellowilh  hue  : afterwards  it  was  changed  a little  way  on 
both  tides  into  a white  fubftance,  externally  Hill  blueifh  : and 
as  this  change  advanced  ftill  farther  and  farther  within  the 
glafs,  the  colour  of  the  vitreous  part  in  the  middle  ap- 
proached nearer  to  yellow : the  white  coat  was  of  a fine 
fibrous  texture,  and  the  fibres  were  difpofed  nearly  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  tranfverfe  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  piece! 
by  degrees  the  glais  became  throughout  white  and  fibrous, 
the  external  blueilhnefs  at  the  fame  time  going  off,  and  being 
lucceeded  by  a dull  whitilh  or  dun  colour  : by  a ftill  longer 
continuance  in  the  fire,  the  fibres  were  changed  gradually 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  part,  and  converted  into 
grains  ; and  the  texture  then  was  not  unlike  that  of  common 
porcelain.  The  grains,  at  firft  fine  and  fomewhat  gloify, 
-appeared  afterwards  larger  and  duller,  and  at  length  the 
Jubilance  of  the  glafs  became  porous  and  friable,  like  a 
mafs  of  white  fand  flightly  cohering.  3.  Concerning  the 
qualities  of  the  converted  glafs  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that  the 
whitenefs  of  the  internal  part  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
porcelain,  but  that  its  furface  was  the  leaft  beautiful ; that 
the  thick  pieces  were  quite  opaque,  and  that  feveral  thin 
piece's  were  femi-tranfparent ; that  while  it  remained  in  a 
fibrous  ftate,  its  hardnefs  became  greater  than  that  of  glafs, 
or  of  the  common  kinds  of  porcelain  ; it  w-as  capable  of 
fuftaining  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  better  than  any 
porcelain  ; and  in  a moderate  white  heat,  it  was  fufibie  into 
a fubftance  not  fibrous,  but  vitreous  and  fmooth,  like  white 
enamel : that  when  its  texture  hud  been  eoarfely  granulated, 
it,  was  now  much  fofter  and  unfufible ; and,  Lilly,  that 
when  fome  eoarfely  granula  ed  unfufible  pieces  which,  with 
the  continuance  of  a moderate  heat,  would  have  become 
porous  and  friable,  w-ere  fuddenly  expofed  to  an  intenfe  fire, 
they  were  rendered  remarkably  more  compatf  than  before  ; 
the  fohdity  or  fome  of  them  being  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other  ware.  4.  No  diflerences  appeared  in  the  internal 
colour,  hardnefs,  texture,  or  the  regular  fucceffion  of 
changes,  from  the  life ‘of  different  cementing  fubftances ; 
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though  in  external  appearances  the  differences  were  con  rider- 
able.  All  the  pieces  which  had  been  lurrounded  with  char- 
coal or  with  foot  were  externally  of  a deep  black  colour, 
which  did  not  difappear  by  expofure  to  a 11  rang  fire  during 
an  hour,  with  free  accefs  of  air.  Coloured*  clays  and  lands 
communicated  different  {hades  of  a brown  colour  ; and  white 
earths  gave  whitifh,  greyiih,  or  brownifh  tinges.  White 
faud,  calcined  flints,  and  gypfum,  gave  in  general  the 
greateft  whitenefs,  and  tobacco-pipe  clay  the  greateft  gloffi- 
nefs  and  brightnefs.  Glaffes  compofcd  of  earths  without  al- 
kaline fait,  glafs  of  lead,  flinl-glafs,  crown-glafs,  looking- 
glafs  plates,  a glafs  prepared  with  calcined  flints  and  a fixed 
alkaline  fait,  and  even  green  glafs  whicli  had  been  fufed  toge- 
ther with  a ninth  part  of  alkaline  fait,  fuffered  none  of  the 
above  alterations  by  cementation.  Green  bottle-glafs  and 
common  window-glafs  were  mult  fufceptible  of  thefe  altera- 
tions. 6.  The  changes  produced  by  cementation  could  not 
proceed  from  any  abforption  of  matter  from  the  cementing 
fubffance  ; becaufe  no  increafe  of  weight  was  given,  «>d 
becaufe  the  fame  changes  were  produced  upon  a piece  ol 
glafs  merely  by  heat,  without  any  cementing  fubffance. 
See  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  230 — 255. 

Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  bafalt  (Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1804,  cited  by  Aikin,)  alleges  this  porcellanous 
change  of  glafs  as  an  illuftration  of  his  important  principle, 
niz.  that  bodies  whofe  fibres  have  a natural  tendency  to  a 
cryffalline  arrangement,  or  a polarity,  when  vitrified  by  a 
fufficient  heat  and  cooled  haftily  in  the  vitreous  ffate,  are  able 
fubfequently  to  return  to  their  natural  cryffalline  arrange- 
ment of  fibre,  when  expofed  to  a heat  merely  fufficient  to 
foften  the  texture,  though  not  enough  for  fufion.  This, 
in  the  inftance  of  bafalt,  he  ffiews  by  the  fingular  cryftalli- 
zations  formed  in  the  cells  of  fufed  bafalt,  long  after  it  had 
loft  the  liquidity  of  fufion.  The  circumltance  of  no  mate- 
rial change  occurring  in  the  weight  of  glafs  by  this  conver- 
fion  into  the  fibrous  ffate,  ffiews  inconteftably  that  it  cannot 
be  owing  either  to  any  thing  gained  during  tire  procefs,  nor 
to  any  material  lofs  of  the  alkali ; and  this  is  alfo  rendered 
rnanifeft  by  its  return  to  the  vitreous  ffate  and  vitreous  quali- 
ties when  again  melted.  This  too  may  again  be  porcel- 
lanized  in  the  fame  way,  and  again  be  melted  into  glafs, 
and  fo  on  alternately.”  See  Porcelain. 

Glass-^oAt,  the  veffels  in  the  glafs  manufacture  ufed  for 
melting  the  glafs.  Thofe  for  the  white  glafs  works  arc  made 
of  a tobacco-pipe  clay,  brought  from  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
which  is  fir  ft  well  waflied,  then  calcined,  and  afterwards 
ground  to  a fine  powder  in  a mil! ; which  being  mixt  with 
water,  is  then  trod  with  the  bare  feet  till  it  is  of  a proper 
confiftence,  to  mould  with  the  hands  into  the  proper  lliape 
of  the  veffels.  When  thefe  are  thus  made,  they  are  after- 
wards annealed  over  the  furnace.  Thofe  for  the  green-glafs 
work  are  made  of  the  nonfuch,  and  another  fort  of  clay  from 
Staffordfliire  ; they  make  thefe  fo  large  as  to  hold  three  or 
four  hundred  weight  of  metal.  And  befides  thefe,  they  have 
a fmall  fort  called  piling  pots,  which  they  fet  upon  the 
larger,  and  which  contain  a finer  and  more  nice  metal  fit  for 
the  niceft  works.  Neri. 

The  clay  that  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe  fliould  be  of  the 
pureft  and  mod  refractory  kind,  and  well  eieanfeci  from  all 
fandy,  ferruginous,  and  pyritous  matters  : and  to  this  it  will 
be  proper  to  add  ground  crucibles,  white  fand,  calcined 
flints  duly  levigated,  or  a certain  proportion  of  the  fame 
clay  baked,  and  pounded  not  very  finely.  The  quantity  oi 
baked  clay  that  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the  crude  clay,  to 
prevent  the  pots  from  cracking  when  dried,  or  expofed  to  a 
great  heat,  is  not  abfolntely  determined,  but  depends  on 


the  quality  of  the  crude  clay,  which  is  more  or  lefs  fat.  M. 
D’Antic,  in  a memoir  on  this  fubjeft,  propofes  the  follow- 
ing method  of  afeertaining  it : the  burnt  and  crude  clay, 
being  mixed  in  different  proportions,  fhould  be  formed  into 
cakes,  one  inch  thick,  and  four  inches  long  and  wide.  Let 
thefe  cakes  be  (lowly  dried,  and  expofed  to  a violent  heat, 
till  they  become  as  hard  and  as  much  contrafted  as  poffible, 
and  in  this  ffate  be  examined  ; and  the  cake,  lie  fays,  which 
has  fuffered  a diminution'  of  its  bulk  equal  only  to  an 
eighteenth  part,  is  made  of  the  beft  proportions.  He  ob- 
ferves,  in  general,  that  moft  clays  require  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  burnt  ffiould  be  to  the  freffi  as  four  to  five. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  material  of  which  the 
pots  are  made  fliould  be  carefully  felefted,  as  they  are  ex- 
pofed to  the  action  of  a very  fierce  fire,  and  alfo  to  the  fol- 
vent  aftivity  of  the  glafs  with  its  powerful  fluxes.  They 
fliould  alfo  be  made  very  thick  and  ftrong,  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  lalt  for  many  months.  When  finiflied,  they  are 
placed  in  a warm  room  in  order  to  difeharge  their  moifture, 
and  any  f mall  fiffures  ariflng  from  the  unequal  fhrinking  of 
the  clay  are  clofed  by  gently  beating  with  a mallet.  They 
are  afterwards  gradually  heated  in  a fmall  oven,  con  it  r ufted 
for  this  purpofe,  and  (lowly  brought  to  a red  heat  ; and 
alter  remaining  for  fome  time  in  this  ffate,  they  are  removed 
to  the  furnace,  and  fixed  down  in  their  places  by  fire-clay. 
Here,  on  account  of  a further  flirinkiiig,  they  remain  for  a 
day  or  two  before  they  are  fit  for  receiving  the  glafs  mate- 
rials. Pots  of  this  kind  are  faid  to  laft,  at  an  average,  about 
a year. 

Glass  Tubes  are  of  various  lengths,  diameters,  and  forms, 
according  to  the  purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied.  Thefe 
are  often  formed  with  the  lamp  and  blow-pipe,  in  the  manner 
deferibed  under  the  article  Lami '-blowers.  In  this  way 
tubes  are  fealed hermetically  (fee  Hermetical  Seal),  tubes 
are  bent,  others  are  joined,  bulbs  are  annexed  to  tubes  for 
thermometers,  &c.,  and  glals  is  drawn  out  into  threads. 

L has  been  obferved,  that  glafs  tubes  laid  before  the 
fire  in  an  horizontal  polition,  and  with  their  extremities  fup- 
ported,  have  had  a rotator)''  motion  about  their  axes ; and 
alfo  a progreffive  motion  towards  the  fire,  even  when  their 
fupports  are  inclined  from  the  fire,  fo  that  the  tubes  will 
move  a little  upwards.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  476.  $ 1. 

When  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  tube  is  flopped  by 
any  obftacle,  its  motion  about  its  axis  will  (till  continue. 
When  the  tubes  are  placed  in  a nearly  upright  pofture  lean- 
ing to  the  rig-lit  hand,  the  motion  will  be  from  eaft  to  weft  j 
but  if  they  lean  to  the  left,  the  motion  will  be  from  weft  to 
eaft  ; when  the  nearer  they  are  placed  to  the  perfeftly  up- 
right pofture,  the  lefs  the  motion  will  be  either  way. 

If  the  tube  be  placed  horizontally  on  a glafs  plane,  the 
fragment,  for  inftance,  of  coach  window-glafs,  inilead  of 
moving  towards  the  fire,  will  move  from  it,  and  about  its 
axis,  in  a contrary  direction  to  what  it  had  done  before. 
Nay,  it  will  recede  from  the  fire  and  move  a little  upwards, 
when  the  plane  inclines  towards  the  fire. 

Neither  the  draught  of  air  up  the  chimney,  not  attraftion 
or  repulfion,  are  the  caufe  of  thefe  phenomena.  It  feems 
rather  owing  to  the  fwelling  of  the  tube  towards  the  fire  ; 
for  allowing  fuch  fwelling,  gravity  muff  pull  the  tube  down, 
when  fupported  near  its  extremities  horizontally : and  a 
frefli  part  being  expofed  to  the  fire  and  fwelling  out  again, 
muff  fall  down  again,  and  fo  on  fucceffively  ; which  will 
produce  a rotatory  motion  towards  the  fire. 

If  the  tube  be  fupported  by  two  other  tubes,  and  thefe  he 
brought  near  to  each  other,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  fup- 
ported tube,  then  its  parts  hanging  over  on  each  fide,  bein 
larger  than  the  part  which  lies  between  the  fupporters,  wil 
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by  their  weight,  pull  downwards,  and  confequently  force 
the  middle  part,  celling  upon  its  two  props,  upwards  : and 
being  lefs  advanced  towards  the  fire,  as  being  leis  heated, 
will,  by  their  oblique  fituation,  pull  the  middle  part  back- 
wards alfo  from  the  fire,  which  will  caufe  a rotatory  regreilive 
motion,  quite  contrary  to  what  the  tube  had  when  fupported 
near  its  extremities.  And  when  a Angle  tube  lies  inclining 
oppofite  to  the  fire,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
out  of  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  fire,  gra- 
vity  will  not  permit  the  curved  part  to  reft,  but  pull  it 
clown  till  it  coincides  with  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon  ; and  confequently,  as  new  curves  are  generated,  new 
motions  will  be  fo  too  ; that  is,  the  tube  will  be  made  to 
move  about  its  axis,  with  this  difference,  when  the  tube  in- 
clines to  the  right  hand,  the  motion  will  be  from  ealt  to  well ; 
when  to  the  left  hand,  from  well  to  eaft.  The  jullnefs  of 
this  reafoning  is  made  manifeft,  by  bending  a wire,  and  fup- 
porting  it  firft  near  its  extremities,  then  near  its  centre  on 
each  fide,  afterwards  inclining  it  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left ; the  bending  in  every  cafe  reprefenting  the  curved  part 
of  the  tube  next  the  fire.  This  folution  of  the  phenomena 
is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  hence,  that  when  four 
fupporters  were  made  ufe  of,  one  at  each  extremity,  and  two 
near  the  middle,  there  was  no  motion  at  all,  either  backward 
or  forward.  Nor  does  the  increafe  of  contaCl  hinder  the  mo- 
tion, becaufe  the  plate  of  glafs  was  fo  broad  as  to  have  a 
much  greater  contaCl  with  the  tube,  and  yet  both  the  rota* 
tory  and  regreflive  motions  were  manifeft. 

Thefe  experiments  fucceeded  bell  with  tubes  about  twenty 
or  twenty-two  inches  long  ; the  diameter  about  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  : and  they  had  in  each  a pretty  ftrong  pin  fixed 
in  cork,  for  an  axis  to  roll  with  on  the  fupporting  tubes. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N1  476. 

Glass  receivers,  how  to  cement  the  cracls  of.  See  C/EMF.nt 
and  Receiver. 

Glass,  how  to  tahe  the  impreffton  of  antique  gems  in.  See 
Gem. 

The  property  which  glafs  polfeffes  in  common  with  other 
fubftances  of  being  expanded  by  heat,  and  contracted  by 
cold,  was  long  ago  obferved  and  evinced  by  Mr.  Hook. 
See  Birch’s  Hill  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  41 1 . See 
Thermometer. 

Glass,  Laws  relating  to.  No  glafs  lhall  be  imported 
into  Ireland,  other  than  the  manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  Ihip,  and  tor.  a pound. 
19  G.  II.  c.  12.  If  any  foreign  glafs  lhall  be  landed  or  un- 
Ihipped  before  entry  and  payment  of  the  duties,  or  without 
warrant  from  the  proper  officer,  the  fame  lhall  be  forfeited, 
or  its  value  ; and  the  mailer  or  other  perfon  having  command 
of  the  vefiel,  and  every  other  perfon  concerned  in  fuch 
landing  or  unfhipping,  lhallforfeit  100/.  17  G.  III.  c.  39. 

And  by  38  G.  III.  c.  33.  for  preventing  the  fraudulent 
importation  of  glafs,  every  package  containing  any  plate  or 
plates  of  glafs  unframed,  being  plate,  crown,  or  fleet  glafs, 
which  (hull  be  imported,  or  brought  into  this  kingdom  for  ex- 
portation, lhall  be  marked  on  the  outfide  in  Roman  letters 
four  inches  long  at  leaft,  with  the  word  Glass,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture,  together  with  the  package,  and  all  goods  con- 
tained in  it.  The  mailer  of  the  vefiel  importing  fuch  package, 
lhall,  in  reporting  his  cargo,  exprefs  every  fuch  package  of 
glafs,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  alfo  100/.  Nor 
lhall  any  fuch  package  be  imported,  which  lhall  not  contain 
500  weight,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ; but  not  extending  to 
any  p’a  e of  glafs  60 'inches  in  length  or  upwards,  on  account 
of  the  package  not  being  marked.  By  43  G.  III.  c.  69. 
For  every  100  weight  of  materials,  See.  that  lhall  be  made 
ufe  of  in  Great  Britain  for  the  making  of  plate  or  flint  glafs, 


ox  enamel,  fumed,  or  pafe glafs,  ox  phial  glafs,  (hall  be  paid  by 
the  maker  thereof  1/.  12 s.  8 d.  ; for  every  hundred  weight  of 
materials  ufed  in  making  fpread  window  glafs , commonly 
called  hroacl glafs,  8x.  2d. ; for  every  hundred  weight  of  mate- 
rials ufed  for  making  all  other  window  glafs  (not  being 
fpread  glafs),  whether  flaflied,  or  otherwife  manufactured, 
commonly  called  crown  glafs,  or  German feet  glafs,  1 1.  px.  6d. ; 
for  every  hundred  weight  of  materials  ufed  in  making  com- 
mon bottles  (not  being  phials),  and  of  vefiel s ufed  in  che- 
mical laboratories , and  of  garden  glaffes,  and  of  all  other  vefiels 
or  utenfils  made  of  common  bottle  metal,  4X.  id. ; and  for 
every  hundred  weight  of  plate  glals,  and  of  all  other  glafs 
manufaClures,  which  (hall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
the  fame  not  being  Hades,  in  which  wine  or  oil  is  imported,  nor 
foreign  green  glafs  bottles,  nor  Irilh  glafs,  or  glafs  manufac- 
tures imported  direClly  from  Ireland,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer 
before  the  landing  thereof,  2/.  2s.  And  any  glafs-maker  lhall 
take  out  a licence,  for  which  he  (hall  pay  10/,  to  be  renewed 
annually  ten  days  at  leaft  before  the  end  of  the  year,  on 
the  penalty  of  50/.  24  G.  III.  c.  41.  43  G.  III.  c.  69. 

The  place  of  making  glafs  lhall  be  entered,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  manufacture,  and  all  work-houfes,  furnaces, 
pots,  annealing  arches,  &c.  & c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  200/. 
19  G.  II.  c.  12.  17  G.  III.  c.  39.  35  G.  III.  c.  1 14. 

Officers  may  enter  and  furvey,  and  mark  pots  ; and  any 
perfon  counterfeiting  or  altering  fuch  mark,  or  conniving 
at  its  being  done,  lhall  forfeit  50c/.  ; or  defacing,  or  caufing 
to  be  defaced- or  obliterated  fuch  mark,  incurs  a forfeiture  of 
200/.  35  G.  III.  c.  1 14.  Notice  of  beginning  to  work 
lhall  be  given  in  writing,  on  pain  offorfeiting  20/.  19  G.  II. 

c.  12.  And  notice  of  filling  every  pot  lhall  be  given  twelve 
hours  before.the  operation  is  begun,  on  pain  of  50 /.  19  G.  II. 
c.  12.  17  G.  III.  c.  39.  Annealing  arches  are  to  be 

made  of  a certain  form,  and  numbered,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
100/.  Annealing  arches  are  to  be  locked,  except  at  certain 
times;  and  breaking  fuch  lock,  & c.  incurs  a forfeiture  of 
200/.  35  G.  III.  c.  1 14.  The  fame  aft  comprehends  feve- 
ral  other  provifions,  enforced  by  certain  penalties.  Bottles 
are  not  to  be  removed  till  they  are  weighed,  (penalty  ico /.) 
which  are  to  be  kept  feparate  from  thofe  that  are  unweighed, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  50/.  No  phials,  & c.  are  to  be  made 
in  places  entered  for  making  common  glafs  bottles,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  200/.  Entry  (hall  be  made  of  the  glafs  manu- 
factured every  month  within  the  bills,  and  elfewhere  every 
fix  weeks,  on  pain  of  2 cl.  The  maker,  within  the  bills, 
lhall,  in  four  weeks,  and  elfewhere  in  fix  weeks  after  entry, 
pay  off  the  duties,  on  pain  of  double  duty.  Tf  glafe, 
(hipped  for  exportation,  lhall  be  re-landed,  it  lhall  be  for- 
feited, and  every  perfon  concerned  therein  lhall  forfeit  ic cl. 
17  G.  III.  c.  39.  For  the  drawbacks  on  exportation 
of  glafs,  fee  43  G.  III.  c.  69.  Obllrufting  officers  in  fe* 
curing  the  duties  incurs  a forfeiture  of  50/.  19  G.  II. 

c.  12.  17  G.  III.  c.  39.  Penalties  are  appropriated,  half' 

to  the  ufe  of  the  king,  and  half  to  him  that  lhall  fue. 

Glass -Cgrrick  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Ireland, 
on  the  eallern  coaft  of  the  county  of  Wexford.  N.  lat. 
C2°  35’.  W.  long.  6 ’ 12'. 

Glass-CVt/?,  in  Gardening,  a light  fort  of  erection 
formed  with  glafs  failles  in  proper  frame-work,  moftly  up- 
right in  the  front  part  and  ends,  but  Hoping  at  top  from  a* 
back  wall,  or  other  convenient  building,  to  the  fore -part  ; 
the  front,  top,  and  both  ends  being  of  glafs-work.  The 
fituation  for  this  purpofe  lliould  face  the  louth,  in  order  to 
have  the  full  influence  of  the  fun.  Confirmations  of  this 
nature  are  ufeful  for  protecting  many  forts  of  curious  tender 
plants  in  winter  which  want  it  only  occafionaliy  fi  om  feverc- 
froft,  and  other  fimilar  caufes. 

Buildings. 
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Buildings  of  this  kind  may  he  conftru£led,  occafionally, 
either  a gain  ft  fome  ready-built  fouth  wall,  which  ferves  for 
the  back,  all  the  other  parts  forward  being  wood-work  and 
glafs  ; or  detached  in  a fimilar  fituation,  fo  as  that  the 
whole  front  may  hand  to  the  fouth  ; the  back  being  framed 
of  brick-work,  See.  or  of  wood  double  planked ; but  the 
former  is  preferable ; the  whole  being  generally  ranged 
lengthways,  nearly  in  an  eah  and  well  direction. 

The  dimenfions  may  be  from  five  or  fix,  to  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  width,  by  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  in  length  or 
more,  as  may  be  required  ; and  from  fix  or  eight,  to  ten 
feet  high  behind,  by  five  or  fix  to  feven  or  eight  in  the 
front,  both  ends  in  proportion  with  the  top,  hoping  "gradually, 
as  juft  noticed,  from  the  back,  having  an  entrance,  or  door, 
in  front,  or  at  one  end.  The  glafs-work  firould  be  made  to 
hide  readily  backwards  and  forwards. 

Sometimes  fire-flues  are  carried  along  the  back  and  front 
internally,  proceeding  from  an  external  furnace,  for  occa- 
fional  fire-heat  in  winter,  which  render  them  more  conve- 
nient and  ufe ful  for  different  purpofes. 

Thefe  cafes,  as  mentioned  above,  are  ufed  as  prefervatory 
departments,  in  which  to  winter  many  forts  of  curious 
exotics  of  the  hardier  green-houfe  kinds,  which  only  want 
protection  from  fever e cold,  as  well  as  many  choice  kinds  of 
the  open  ground,  which  are  rather  tenderiih  in  their  minor 
growth,  or  any  other  particular  or  curious  hardy  plants, 
whether  flowers,  ftirubs,  or  young  trees,  efpecially  the  choice 
evergreen  kinds,  which  require  effectual  protection  from 
the  ravages  of  rigorous  frofts  or  cutting  winds,  in  winter 
or  early  fpring  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  in  mild  open 
weather,  to  enjoy  the  full  air  by  opening  the  glaffes  ; all 
which,  being  in  pots,  can  be  readily  placed  in  this  prefer- 
vatory at  the  approach  of  fevere  weather,  and  be  thus  kept 
in  good  condition  till  fettled  weather  in  fpring,  &c.  ; then 
removed  into  the  full  air.  In  fummer  and  autumn,  when 
unoccupied  in  this  way,  thefe  cafes  may  be  of  fome  utility 
to  place  fotne  curious  kinds  of  tender  plants  in,  when  in 
flower  for  feeding,  to  guard  them  from  heavy  or  inceffant 
rain,  or  cold  night  dews  in  autumn,  which,  in  many  forts 
retard,  or  fometimes  wholly  fruftrate  their  production  of 
rr0od  feed,  as  in  many  forts  of  curious  tender  annuals  ; par- 
ticularly the  fine  double  balfams,  cock’s-combs,  tricolors, 
double  ftramoniums,  diamond  ficoides,  and  various  others. 

They  are  alfo  capable  of  being  ufed  in  fpring  and  the 
early  part  of  fummer,  as  in  April,  May,  and  June,  as  a kind 
of  drawing-frames,  for  fome  particular  forts  of  curious 
annuals  to"  bring  them  to  a tall  growth,  fuch  as  the  large 
or  o-iant  cock’s-combs,  tricolors,  double  ftramoniums, 
dcuble-itriped  balfams,  egg-plants,  &c.  the  plants  being 
firft  raifed  in  hot-beds,  under  garden-frames,  till  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  growth,  then  a hot-bed  made  in  the  glafs- 
cafe,  earthed  at  top,  and  the  plants  in  pots,  fingly  plunged 
into  the  earth  of  it ; the  glaffes,  in  thefe  cafes,  fliould  be 
Shut  clofe,  only  a necefiary  admiffion  of  f re  fit  air  being  given 
every  day,  by  which  they  run  up  to  a tall  ftature  in  t he  b.eft 
perfection  of  ftrength  for  flowering.  See  Annual  Plants. 

Thefe  forts  of  glafs-cafes  are  alfo  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
as  a kind  of  appurtenances  to  hot-houfes,  orftoves,  detached 
from  them,  having,  as  obferved  above,  internal  flues  for  fire- 
heat,  when  necefiary,  ferving  as  prefervatories  for  many  forts 
of  exotics,  which  are  tenderer  than  common  green-houfe 
plants,  but  do  not  require  the  conftant  full  heat  of  the  more 
tender  hot-houfe  kinds,  but  only  the  afiiftance  of  moderate 
fire-heat  in  winter,  in  cold  nights,  or  when  very  damp, 
cloudy,  foggy-weather  and  fevere  frofts  prevail.  They  are 
sometimes,  ufed  in  the  bufinefs  of  forcing  different  kinds 
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of  flowering  plants  and  efculents,  either  by  means  of  an 
internal  bark -bed,  or  flues  for  fire-heat. 

When  intended  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  convenient  to  have 
both  an  internal  pit  for  a bark-bed,  and  flues  for  fire-heat, 
in  order  to  ufe  either  feparately,  or  fometimes  both,  as  may 
be  found  necefiary.  See  PIot-PIouse. 

CtLASS-Foccs,  in  Aiming,  is  a term  for  the  polifhed  fur- 
faces,  or  flickenfides,  which  are  found  in  fome  of  the  mineral 
veins  in  Derbyfhire,  fomething  like  the  polifhing  which  is 
feen  often  on  the  iides  of  faults.  See  Slickenside. 

Glass  Ijle,  called  alfo  Scalpey,  in  Geography,,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Harris.  It  is  a final!, 
low,  round  ifland,  covered  with  heath,  and  indented  by  the 
fea.  Near  its  weftern  extremity  are  two  good  natural  har- 
bours, and  on  its  eall  point  a liglit-houfe  was  ereCted  A.  D. 
178S.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Eall  Loch  Tarbot.  N. 
lat.  57°  50'.  W.  long.  6°  40'. 

GhAss-Lead,  in  Mining,  according  to  Mr.  Mavve,  “ Mine- 
ralogy of  Derbyfhire,”  p.  105,  is  an  opaque  waxy  lead-ore 
found  in  that  county  1 fometimes  alfo  it  is  tranfparent  and 
cryftallized,  appearing  as  though  it  had  undergone  the  aCtion 
of  fire. 

Glass- Lough,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Moneghen,  near  which  is  a village  of  the  fame 
name,  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Moneghen. 
The  lake  contains  120  acres  ; and  a wood,  fpreading  over  a 
fine  bold  hill,  hangs  down  to  the  water  in  one  deep  Ihade,  the 
effeCt  of  which  is  remarkably  beautiful.  The  county  around 
is  very  fine.  Young. 

Glasses  are  diftinguilhed,  with  regard  to  their  form,  ufe, 
&c. 'into  various  kinds,  as  drinking-glaffes,  optic-glaffes, 
looking-glaffes,  burning-glaffes,  &c. 

Glasses,  Drinking,  are  Ample  veffels  of  common  glafs  or 
crvftal,  ufually  made  in  form  of  an  inverted  cone. 

Each  glafs  confifts  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  calyx  or  bowl.; 
the  bottom,  and  the  foot  ; which  are  all  wrought  or  blown 
feparately. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dexterous  and  expeditious  than  the 
manner  wherein  thefe  parts  are  all  blown  ; two  of  them 
opened,  and  all  three  joined  together.  An  idea  is  only  to 
be  had  thereof,  by  feeing  them  actually  at  work. 

The  glaffes  chiefly  ufed  in  England  are  made  of  the  afhes 
of  fern;  cryftal  glaffes  being  lefs  frequent  in  ufe.  The 
exceeding  brittlenefs  of  this  commodity,  notwithftanding  the 
eafy  rate  of  each  glafs,  renders  the  confumption  thereof  very 
confiderable.  For  the  method  of  gilding  the  edges  of  drink- 
ing-glaffes,  fee  Gilding  on  Enamel  and  Glafi.  , 

Glasses,  Metallic,  in  Chemiflry,  are  the  oxyds,  or  fome- 
times the  fulphuretted  oxyds  of  the  different  metals,  vitri- 
fied by  heat. 

Glasses,  Optic,  are  thofe  made  ufe  of  to  ftrengthen,  im^ 
prove,  or  preferve  the  fight.  See  Optic  Glajfes. 

Glasses,  Convex.  See  Convexity. 

Glasses,  Concave.  See  Concave. 

Glass,  Infernal.  See  Infernal. 

Glasses,  Lenticular . See  Tens. 

Glasses,  Menifcus.  See  Meniscus,  See. 

Glasses,  Plain.  See  Plain  Glafs. 

Glasses,  Plano-Concave.  See  Plano-Concave,  . 
Glasses,  Plano-Convex.  See  Plano-Convex.. 
Glasses,  Telefcope.  See  Telescope. 

Glass,  Objell.  See  Object -Glafi. 

Glasses,  Aye.  See  EvE-G/q/r. 

Glass,  Magnifying.  See  Magnifying. 

Glass,  Multiplying.  See  Multiplying. 

Glasses,  Alujlcal.  See  Armonica, 
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Glass,  PcrfpeBive.  See  Perspective. 

Glass,  Looking.  See  LooKiNG-G/b/x,  Mirror,  and 
"Foliating. 

Glass,  Burning.  See  Burning-G/t/I. 

Glass,  Weather.  See  Weather -Glafs, 

Glass,  Cupping.  See  Cupping  lafs . 

' Glass,  Window.  See  Window  and  Glass,  fupra+ 

Glass,  Axis  of  a.  See  Axis. 

Glass,  Pole  of  a.  See  Pole. 

G lass,  Hour.  See  HouR-G/b/r. 

Glass,  Tin.  See  Bismuth. 

Glass,  Watch.  See  Watch. 

Glass -Wort.  See  Kali. 

Glass -Wort,  Berry-Bearing , in  Botany.  See  Anabasis- 
\Ci  , ass- Wort,  Jointed.  See  Salkornia  and  Kelp. 

GLASSHATTEN,  or  Glasitten,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Hungary,  celebrated  for  its  hot-baths,  and  having 
near  it  fome  rich  gold  mines  ; 7 miles  from  Schemnitz. 

GLASS-HOUSE  Bay,  a bay  on  the  E.  coal!  of  New 
Holland,  betweeen  cape  Moreton,  and  the  Glafs-houfes, 
which  are  three  hills,  fo  called  by  captain  Cook  in  1770, 
fituated  in  S.  lat.  26°  28'. 

GLA.SSPIUTTEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  near  which  is  a 
filver  mine  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Drefdeh. 

GLASSIUS,  Solomon,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  the 
year  1593,  and  it  is  fuppofed  he  was  educated  at  Jena, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  for  fome  time  filled  the  theological  chair  with  diftin- 
guifhed  reputation.  He  was  appointed  fuperintendant  of 
the  churches  and  fchools  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotlia,  and 
exercifed  the  duties  of  his  furidtion  with  prudence,  equity, 
and  impartiality.  He  died  at  Gotha  in  1656,  and  left  be- 
hind him,  as  a memorial  of  his  fame  and  learning,  a work 
publifhed  in  quarto  in  1623,  entitled  “ Philologia  Sacra,” 
which  is  pronounced  by  Molheim  an  ineftimable  and  immor- 
tal work,  than  which  none  can  be  more  ufeful  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  much  light  upon  the 
language  and  phraieology  of  the  infpired  writers,  He  was 
author,  likewife,  of  “ Onomatologia  Media:  Prophetica 
“ Chridologia  Mofaica  et  Davidica  “ Exegefis  Evange- 
liorum  ct  Epiftolarum,”  and  fome  other  pieces.  Moreri. 

GLASSNEVIN,  in  Geogaphy,  a village  near  Dublin,  in 
Ireland,  remarkable  for  the  very  extenfive  and  valuable 
botanical  garden  belonging  to  the  Dublin  fociety.  See 
Dublin  Society. 

GLASSY  Humour.  See  Eye  and  Vitreous. 

GLASTONBURY,  in  Geography,  a market  town  in 
the  hundred  of  Gladon,  and  county  of  Somerfet,  England, 
is  fituated  on  the  great  road  from  Wells  to  Exeter.  The 
feite  occupied  by  it  was  originally  called  Ynyfwytryn,  or 
the  Glafs  Ifiand,  and  in  Latin  Avalonia. 

A town  is  faid  to  have  been  built  here,  and  largely  en- 
dowed by  king  Ina  about  the  year  708  : in  the  next  cen- 
tury it  was  laid  wafte  by  the  Danes,  and  rebuilt  by  king 
Edmund,  who  granted  it  many  additional  privileges.  In 
n8pit  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  again  redored  by 
the  munificence  of  Henry  II.  'J’he  chief  celebrity  attach- 
ed to  the  town  was  derived  from  its  abbey  ; which,  during 
fix  centuries,  furpaffed  in  authority  and  revenues  every 
other  in-  England,  excepting  that  of  Wedminfter.  The 
abbots  enjoyed  a (late  of  regal  fplehdour,  with  an  income 
of  nearly  40,000/ per  annum,  had  the  title  of  lords,  and 
fat  with  the  barons  in  parliament.  The  abbey  and  its 
offices  occupied  an  area  of  land  of  nearly  fixly  acres  within 
the  walls. 

The  laft  abbot,  Richard  Whiting,  who  was  the  fixtieth 


in  fucceflion,  refufing  to  furrender  his  abbey  to  king  Henry 
VIII.  was,  with  two  of  his  monks,  drawn  on  a hurdle  to 
the  Torr,  near  the  town,  and  there  hanged : the  abbot’s 
head  was  fet  on  the  gate  of  the  abbey,  and  Iris  quarters 
were  font  to  Bath,  Wells,  Bridgewater,  and  Uchellcr. 

It  being  traditionally  recorded,  that  this  was  the  burial 
place  of  king  Arthur,  Henry  II.  ordered  a fearch  to  be 
made,  when  a leaden  crofs  was  difeovered  with  a Latin  in- 
feription  in  rude  characters,  thus  tranflated ; “ Here  lies 
the  famous  king  Arthur,  buried  in  the  ifle  of  Avalon. 
Beneath  was  found  a coffin  hollowed  out  of  the  fohd  rock, 
wherein  were  the  bones  of  a human  body,  fuppofed  to  be 
thofe  of  Arthur  ; which  were  then  depofited  in  the  church 
under  a monument.  Scarcely  any  veitige  remains  of  thefe 
extenfive  buildings,  except  fome  ruins  of  the  church,  part 
of  a chapel  dedicated  to  Jofeph  oi  Arimathea,  and  the 
abbot’s  kitchen,  which  feems  to  be  of  a more  recent  ftruc- 
ture  than  the  other  offices. 

Among  the  religious  relics  with  which  the  town  and  its 
environs  abound,  the  moft  confpicuous  is  the  Torr,  or 
St.  Michael’s  Tower  (on  which  abbot  Whiting  was  ex- 
ecuted,) Handing  on  an  eminence  ealt  of  the  town,  wliere 
was  formerly  a fmall  oratory,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the 
archangel. 

The  town  of  Glaftonbury  confifts  of  two  principal  ftreets, 
and  is  divided  into  two  pariflies,  St.  John's  and  St.  Bene- 
dicts. It  was  formerly  a parliamentary  borough,  but  was 
disfranchifed  on  the  confifcation  of  the  abbey  in  1539.  A 
charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  queen  Anne,  by 
which  the  civil  government  was  veiled  in  a mayor,  a judice, 
eight  aldermen,  and  fixteen  burgeffes.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  two  parifh  churches,  two  meeting-houfes,  two 
alms-houfes,  and  a free  fchool.  The  George,  a refpeCtable 
inn,  was  anciently  an  hofpital  for  the  accommodation  of  pily 
grims  reforting  to  the  fhrine  of  St.  Jofeph.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  was  formerly  a large  itone  crois,  originally  appro- 
priated to  (belter  perfons  who  attended  the  market.  It 
was  taken  down  about  five  years  ago  : but  a plate  and 
defeription  are  preferved  in  the  firfl  volume  of  the  Architec- 
tural Antiquities  or  Great  Britain.  Glallonbury  is  130 
miles  diilant  from  London  ; has  a market  on  Tuefdays,  and 
four  annual  fairs  : the  population  return,  in  1801,  was  410 
houfes,  and  2035  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  104  were  em- 
ployed in  trade,  which  is  chiefly  that  of  manufacturing 
worded  dockings. 

South-wed  of  the  town  is  Wearyall  hill,  fo  called  from  a 
tradition  that  St.  Jofeph  and  his  companions,  weary  with 
their  journey,  reded  here  ; and  that  St.  Jofeph  duck  his 
hawthorn  ftaff  in  the  earth;  it.  took  root,  and  condantly 
budded  on  Chridmas  day.  This  famous  thorn  had  two 
trunks-,  of  which  one  was  dedroyed  in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  the  other  in  the  great  rebellion  : but  there  are  trees, 
originally  from  the  old  dock,  dill  growing  in  the  gardens 
of  Glaftonbury,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Collinfon’s  Hid.  Somepfetfhire,  3 vols.  4to.  Maton’s 
Weftern  Counties,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Glastonbury,  a townihip  of  America,  in  the  county 
of  Bennington,  and  date  of  Vermont ; having  only  48  in- 
habitants.— Alfo,  a handfome  little  town  in  Hartford  county, 
Connecticut,  fituated  on  the  E-  fide  of  Connecticut  river,  op- 
polite  to  Weathersfield  ; containing  27 18  inhabitants. 

Glastonbury  Thorn,  in  Botany.  See  Mespilus. 

GLASTUM,  from  the  German  word  Glaji,  an  old  name 
for  Woad  ; (fee  Isatis.)  Hence  fevcral  plants  have  tlie 
fpecific  name  of  glaji  folia , on  account  of  the  iimilitude  of 
their  leaves  to  that  herb. 

GLATT, 
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GLATT,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Neckar,  2 miles  N.  from  Sultz  in  Wurtemberg. 

Glatt,  or  Glatten,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Fugger  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Dornftetten. 

Glatt,  a river  of  Switzerland,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine  ; 2 miles  below  Eglifau. 

GLATTEN,  a mountain  of  Switzerland  ; 10  miles 

S.  S.  W.  of  Claris. 

GLATZ,  a principality  of  Silefia,  bordering  on  Bohe- 
mia, and  furrounded  by  mountains.  The  internal  territory  is 
mountainous,  interfered  with  valliec,  meadows,  corn-fields, 
woodlands  and  fmall  rivers.  It  produces  wheat,  generally 
fufficient  for  its  inhabitants,  and  has  palture  for  a great 
number  of  cattle.  It  contains  quarries  of  mill-fiones,  free- 
ftone,  and  marble  ; as  well  as  a great  variety  of  precious 
Hones.  It  has  alfo  mines  of  coal,  copper,  and  filver  ; with 
feveral  mineral  fprings.  From  1561  to  1742,  Glatz  was 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia  ; in  1 742  it  was  ceded  by 
the  emprefs  Maria  Therefa  to  Frederick  II.  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  and  his  heirs.  It  forms  one  circle,  divided  into  fix  dif- 
trifts. 

Glatz,  the  capital  of  the  principality  above-mentioned, 
is  iituated  on  the  Neiffe,  and  built  on  the  fide  of  a moun- 
tain, having  upon  its  fummit  a Itrong  caltle.  The  town 
contains  about  400  lioufes  within  the  walls,  and  as  many  in 
four  fauxbourgs.  It  is  a place  of  confiderable  trade.  It 
has  been  frequently  pillaged  and  burnt ; 54  miles  E.  of 
Breflau.  N.  lat.  5 oh  16'.  E.  long.  16  26'. 

Glatz  Kogel,  a mountain  of  Auftria;  12  miles  S.  of 
Step-. 

GLAVACIA,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 35  miles  W.  of 
Buchareft. 

GL  AUBER,  John  Rodolpii,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
chemiit  of  Amfterdam,  who  was  efteemed  the  Paraceifus 
of  his  age,  was  born  in  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  Fie  travelled  much  in  the  purfuit  of 
chemical  knowledge,  and  colle&ed  many  fecret  proceffes  ; 
and  his  experiments  contributed  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
compofition  and  analyfis  of  the  metals,  inflammable  fub- 
ftances,  and  falts.  In  fadft  he  palled  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  laboratory.  He  did  not  always  lee  the  proper 
application  of  his  own  experiments,  and  vainly  fancied  that 
he  had  difeovered  the  panacea,  and  the  philolopher’s  Hone, 
which  were  at  that  time  objedfts  of  purfuit : and  the  dis- 
appointment of  many  perfons,  who  had  been  feduced  by  his 
promifes,  contributed  to  bring  the  art  of  chemiftry  into 
contempt.  His  theory  is  full  of  obfeurity  ; but  his  praftice 
has  perhaps  been  mifreprefented  by  thofe  who  liilened  to 
his  vain  and  pompous  pretenfions  ; and  who  accufe  him  of 
a diflionourable  tra flick,  in  firft  felling  his  fecrets  to  chemifts 
at  an  enormous  price,  of  again  difpofing  of  them  to  other 
perfons,  and  laftly,  of  making  them  public  in  order  to  extend 
his  reputation.  Glauber  publiihed  about  twenty  treatifes  ; 
in  fome  of  which  he  appears  in  the  char  after  cf  phylieian, 
in  others  in  that  of  an  adept  or  ir.etallurgill  ; in  the  latter 
he  molt  particularly  excelled.  However,  it  would  be  un- 
juft not  to  give  him  the  praife  of  acutenefs  of  mind,  of 
facility  and  addrefs  in  the  profecution  of  his  experiments, 
and  of  extcnlive  chemical  knowledge.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  a fait,  which  to  this  day  retains  his  name  in  the  fliops 
of  our  apothecaries.  The  works  of  Glauber  have  appeared 
in  different  languages ; the  majority  of  editions  are  in 
German,  fome  in  Latin,  and  others  in  French.  A col- 
leftion  of  the  whole  in  Latin  was  publiihed  at  Frankfort 
in  1658,  in  Svo.and  again  165:9  in  4to.  An  Euglilh  tranf- 
lation  was  publiihed  by  Chriftopher  Pack,  London,  1689,  in 
folio.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hilt. 
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Glauber  Salt,  native  or  natural,  in  Mineralogy , the 
fulphat  of  foda  of  chemifts,  was  difeovered  by  baron  Born 
in  the  fait  mines  of  Upper  Auftria  ; after  which  Monnet, 
Volta,  Suckow,  Gmelin,  Breifiak,  Pallas,  and  others  have 
added  to  the  lift  of  the  localities  cf  this  ialine  fubltance, 
which  is  more  frequently  found  in  a native  ftate  than  has 
been  fuppofed  by  fome  writers.  It  generally  occurs  as 
mealy  effiorefcence ; fometimes  mafiive,  feldom  ilalaftiti- 
cal  or  cryftallized : in  which  latter  cafe  the  cryftals 
are  deferibed  as  acicular  and  asfix-iided  prifrns,  more  or  lefs 
flatly  acuminated  by  three  planes,  fet  on  the  lateral  edges, 
or  fometimes  on  the  lateral  planes  : they  are  filming  : their 
internal  luftre  is  vitreous.  Frafture  of  the  cryftals  fmall 
conchoidal.  It  varies  from  tranfparent  to  opaque  according 
to  its  frefhnefs.  It  is  brittle.  Its  tafte  is  a mixture  of  fait 
and  bitter.  Befides  in  the  above  forms,  it  occurs  alfo,  and 
moft  frequently,  diffolved  in  certain  mineral  waters,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fait  mines  and  fait  lakes,  where  alfo  the 
effiorefcence  is  moftlv  found  on  moorifh  ground,  fand  ftone, 
marie  (late,  and  new  walls.  For  the  chemical  charafter  of  this 
fait,  fee  Soda,  Sulphat  of. 

Brongniart  has  given  the  moft  complete  lift  of  the  locali- 
ties of  Glauber  fait.  In  folution  it  occurs  in  the  waters 
of  feveral  lakes  of  Auftria  and  Lower  Hungary,  efpecially 
in  that  of  Neufiedel,  between  the -counties  of  Oedenburg 
and  Wiefelburg.  It  is  met  within  Switzerland;  in  Spain, 
round  a fource  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aranjuez,  and  near 
Vacia-Madrid,  as  effiorefcence,  at  the  bottom  of  ajravine: 
the  fource  which  iffues  from  the  ravine  contains  a great 
proportion  of  this  fait.  Alfo  the  water  of  the  Tagus  is 
faid  to  hold  it  in  folution.  In  France  it  has  been  found  near 
Grenoble.  The  fteep  fides  of  the  Solfatara  of  Pouzzole 
yield  this  fait,  in  one  place,  on  the  north  fide.  It  is 
common  in  the  lakes  of  Siberia  ; and  it  has  been  obferved 
that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  Gunifkoi,  between  Toion  and 
Ilynfkoy,  is  covered  with  a cruft  of  Glauber  fait  as  foon  as 
the  temperature  is  below  the  freezing  point.  Pallas  tells 
us  that  the  apothecaries  of  Orenburg  annually  colleft  a 
quantity  of  this  fait,  which  is  depofited  in  autumn  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a lake  between  the  Tobol  and  Mioes.  It  is  alfo  found 
in  a lake  near  Gourief;  in  another  between  Utoifka  and 
MiniulkaTa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eniffey  ; likewife  at 
the  foot  and  in  the  middle  of  the  chains  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, near  Tfheliabinfk  : in  the  iaft  of  thcfe_  places,  the  fait 
iffues  in  the  fpring  feafon  out  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  effio- 
refcence or  froth.  The  clayey  foil  of  that  neighbourhood  does 
not  contain  any  Glauber  fait  ; whence  this  is  fuppofed  to  be 
formed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  falt-petre  is,  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  by  the  aftion  of  the  atmofphere.  Laftly,  this 
fait  is  alfo  obtained  from  the  alum-flate  of  Duttweiler,  near 
Saarbriick,  in  the  department  of  la  Sarre,  and  from  the 
aluminiferous  waters  of  Freyenwa’de,  in  Brandenburg. 

Glauber’s  Salt,  in  Chemiftry  and  Materia  Mediea.  See 
Sulphat  of  Soda. 

Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Marine  Salt.  See  Muriatic  Acid. 

Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Nitre.  See  Nitric  Acid. 

GL  AUBE  RITE,  a lately  difeovered  mineral,  belong* 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  falts,  and  of  which  M.  Brongniart  has 
given  the  defeription  and  analyfis.  This  fubftance  (called 
glauberite  by  its  difeoverer,  both  in  honour  of  the  well- 
known  Glauber,  and  on  account  of  its  containing  a confider- 
able quantity  of  the  fait  which  bears  the  name  of  that  alche- 
mift)  was  found  among  pieces  of  rock-falt  brought  from 
Ocana  in  New  Caftile,  in  cryftals  refemblirig  thofe  of  thum- 
ftone,  or  axmite.  They  were  (chiefly  oii  account  of  their  mode 
of  occurring)  miftaken  in  Spain  for  gyps-cry ftals. 

The  form  of  thefe  Secondary  cryftals1,  is  that  of  an  oblique 

very 
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rj  fliort  prifm  with  rhomboidal  bafe.  1 he  planes  01 
the  bale  are  generally  fmooth  and  Aiming  ; the  lateral  planes 
ftriatcd  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  bafe.  Cleavage  douole, 
the  one  parallel  to  the  bales,  the  other  lefs  diftindt  and  pa- 
rallel to  the  edges  of  the  bafe;  in  all  other  dire&ions  the 
fraCture  is  vitreous.  Hence  the  primitive  form  is  an  oblique 
prifm  with  rhomboidal  bafe,  the  obtuie  angles  of  which  cor- 
refpond  with  the  obtufe  angles  of  the  fecondary  prifm.  The 
cryftals  are  from  topaze  yellow  to  nearly  colourlefs ; they  are 
tranfparent,  and,  provided  they  are  kept  dry,  preferve  their 
tranfparency  and  lolidity  though  expoied  to  the  air.  Their 
hardnefs  furpaffes  that  of  fulphat,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of 
carbonat  of  lime. 

Expofed  to  an  intenfe  heat,  the  glauberite  decrepitates  and 
melts  into  a white  enamel.  Immerfed  in  water,  its  furface 
is  covered  by  a milk-white  cruft,  which  penetrates  deeper 
and  deeper,  till  the  whole  cryital  is  white  and  opaque 
throughout : taken  out  of  the  water  and  dried,  the  white 
cruft  crumbles  into  dull,  leaving  the  nucleus,  if  there  be 
any  remaining,  unaltered  and  perfeftly  tranfparent.  Specific 
gravity  about  2.73. 

From  M.  Brongniart's  experiments  it  appears,  that 
glauberite  is  effentially  compol’ed  of  anhydrous  fulphat  of 
lime  and  of  fulphat  of  foda,  equally  anhydrous.  2.  That 
thefe  two  falts  exilt  in  this  fubftance  nearly  in  the  following 
proportions  : 

Anhydrous  fulphat  of  lime  - 0.49 

Anhydrous  fulphat  of  foda  ...  - 0.51 

ICO 

A trace  of  water,  indicated  by  the  calcination,  is  not 
brought  into  account,  as  little  as  the  accidental  admixture 
of  a icarcely  perceptible  quantity  of  iron,  to  which  the  yel- 
lowifh  colour  of  this  fubftance  appears  to  be  owing. 

Mr.  B.  adds  the  following  obfervations : the  above-men- 
tioned pieces  of  fait  from  Ocana,  which  contain  this  fub- 
ftance, have  generally  fome  clay  adhering,  which  penetrates 
into  the  Arise  of  the  furfaces,  but  feldom  into  the  fubftance 
of  the  glauberite. 

The  efflorefcence  on  glauberite,  when  moiftened,  and  the 
property  this  fait  pofielfes  of  becoming  opaque  in  water, 
proceed  from  this,  that  the  water,  by  diffolving  the  fulphat 
of  foda,  transforms  the  fulphat  of  lime  into  a Ipongy  fub- 
ftance, and  thus  produces  a phenomenon  which  is  the  reverfe 
of  that  exhibited  by  the  hydrophane. 

The  exiftence  of  native  fulphat  of  foda,  or  Glauber  fait, 
is  well  known  to  mineralogifts,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  beds  of  rock-falt  ; but  this 
was  only  as  folution  in  the  water  of  falt-fprings,  or  as  efflo- 
refcence near  falt-mines : in  a folid  and  cryftallized  ftate,  en- 
tirely deftitute  of  water  of  cryftallization,  and  intimately 
united  with  felenite,  it  had  never  before  been  obferved.  Even 
the,  anhydrous  fulphat  of  foda  was  almoft  entirely  unknown, 
till  Bcrthier  proved  that  it  cpnftitutes  nearly  the  fifth  part 
of  thofe  hard  fcales  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans  in  which 
the  fea-falt  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 

16  remains  to  be  afcertained,  under  which  circumftances 
<he  rock-falt  occurs  which  contains  the  glauberite,  and 
particularly  in  what  relation  this  latter  ftands  to  it,  and  whe- 
ther it  occur  in  the  rents  or  on  the  furface  of  the  beds.  See 
Journal  des  Mines  for  1808. 

Haiiy  places  the  glauberite  .feparately  at  the  end  of  the 
fubjlances  acidiferes  ; and  it  appears  to  this  mineralogift,  that 
the  integrant  molecules  of  the  two  falts  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  exift  together  in  the  glauberite.  He  refers,  for  an 
analogous  combination,  to  Leblanc’s  experiments,  according 
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to  which  a folution  of  fulphat  of  copper  and  fulphat  of  iron 
mixed,  yielded  cryftals  compofed  of  thefe  two  fubftances, 
while  their  primitive  form  proved  to  be  that  of  the  latter, 
which  had  imprefted  on  this  mixture  the  charadler  of  its  par- 
ticular cryftallization.  The  qneftion,  therefore,  is,  whe- 
ther the  glauberite  be  in  a fimilar  cafe.  Its  form  has,  indeed, 
nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the  anhydrous  fulphat  of 
lime ; but  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  cryf- 
talline  form  of  the  anhydrous  fulphat  of  foda.  But 
even  if  it  Ihould  be  found  that  in  this  cafe  the  two  molecules 
combine  in  fucli  a manner  as  to  produce  a third  of  a different 
form  from  either,  this  circumftanee  could,  according  to 
Haiiy’ s opinion,  not  be  adduced  as  an  objection  again  It  the 
theory  of  cryftallization,  and  mull  be  confidered  as  a pro- 
blem, the  folution  of  which  is  more  interefting  to  the  chemift 
than  to  the  mineralogift. 

GLAUBOTTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in 
Natangen  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Bartenftein. 

GLAUCEDO,  in  Surgery.  See  Glaucoma. 

G LAUGH  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
lordfhip  of  Schonburg,  on  the  Mulda,  containing  about 
600  houfes  ; the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ftuffs ; 46  miles  W.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  50°  45'. 
E.  long.  120  25'. 

GLAUCHE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of, 
Magdeburg,  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Halle,  but  governed 
by  its  own  magiftrates  ; in  which  are  four  feminaries,  where 
the  languages,  theology,  mathematics,  mufic,  &c.  are  taught 
by  120  preceptors. 

GLAUCIQN,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Anas,  the 
grey-headed  duck.  See  Duck. 

GLAUCIUM,  in  Botany,  is  fo  named  from  its  glaucous, 
or  fea-green,  colour.  Whether  the  plant  untended  by  Pliny 
be  the  Yellow  Horned  Poppy,  according  to  the  opinion  ge- 
nerally received,  or  any  maritime  fpecies  of  Euphorbia,  feems 
a point  pot  eafily  determined.  TXo.v-x.io,  of  Diofcondes  appears 
to  be  the  juice  of  the  firll-mentioned  in  its  wild  ftate,  though 
he  compares  it  to  his  umcuiv  -xipo.hli  , (which  is  evidently  the 
Yellow  Horned  Poppy  itfelf,)  faying  the  plant  which  yields 
the  yXo.vy.toy,  and  grows  at  Jerufalem,  has  almoft  the  leaves 
of  the  Mr,Kwv  but  thicker,  and  Ipread  on  the  ground,  • 

ftrong  fmelling,  and  more  bitter,  yielding  plenty  of  laffron- 
coloured  juice.  Poliibly  this  may  refer  to  one  of  our  other 
fpecies  of  Glaucium,  if  not  to  the  common  wild  lutetim. 
Moll  commentators  have  taken  Argemons  medic  ana  for  the 
plant  of  Diofcorides  ; but  that  is  a tropical  production,  un- 
known in  Europe,  as  we  prefume,  previous  to  the  difeovery 
of  America,  though  now  naturalized  in  the  Eaft  Indies ; 
fee  Eciitrus.  Neither  does  the  above  defeription  fuit  this 
plant,  for  its  leaves  are  much  thinner  than  thofe  of  the 
Horned  Poppy,  and  their  juice  pale  yellow nor  are  they 
fpread'on  the  ground.  Matthiolus  feems  to  take  the  drug 
Gamboge  for  yXo.vx.io-;,  but  this  does  not  at  all  help  us,  as  to 
the  botanical  queftion,  nor  has  it  any  probability  in  its 
favour.—1 Tourn.  Inft.  254.  t.  130.  8m.  FI.  Brit.  563., 

Prod.  FI.  Grsec.  v.  1.  357.  Juff.  236.  Gaertn.  t.  115. 
(Chelidonium  ; Linn.  Gen.  262.  Schreb.  350.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1141.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  450.  f.  2.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  2.)— Ciafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Mondgynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Rl:  trade  a,  Linn.  P apa-veracee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  o{  two  ovate,  concave, 
bluntifh,  deciduous  leaves,  often  tipped  with  a point  near  the 
fummit.  Cor.  Petals  four,  large,  roundilh,  {lightly  concave, 
nearly  equal,  with  a fliining  fpot  near  the  bafe.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments numerous,  {horter  than  the  corolla,  flat,  incurved, 
rather  dilated  . upwards  ; anthers  ereCt,  roundifli,  of  two 
lobes.  Pijl.  Germen  nearly  cylindrical,  curved,  longer  than 
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the  ftamens ; ftyle  none  ; ftigma  with  two  or  three  lobe*, 
downy.  Peru.  Pod  linear,  curved,  very  long,  of  two  or 
three  cells,  and  as  many  concave  valves.  Seeds  numerous, 
globular,  dotted.  Receptacle  linear,  ipongy,  parallel  to  the 
valves,  its  furface  cellular  to  receive  the  feeds. 

Eff  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  leaves.  Petals  four.  Pod  fu- 
perior,  linear,  of  two  or  three  cells  and  two  or  three  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  dotted. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  very  naturally  diftinguifhed  from 
Chelidonium  by  its  habit,  and  effentially  characterized  by 
having  more  than  one  cell  in  its  pod,  and  no  creft  to  its 
feeds. 

X.  G.  Interim.  Yellow  Horned-Poppy.  Scop.  Carn.  v.  i. 
369.  -Gcertii.  v.  2 166.  (G-.  11  ore  luteo  ; Tourn.  Inlt.  254.. 
Chelidonium  glaucium ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  724.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  8.  Papaver  cornutum,  flore  luteo;  Ger.  era.  367.) — 
Stem  fmooth.  Stem-leaves  rounded,  waved.  Pods  roughifh 
with  minute  tubercles.  Fiow'ers  Italked. — Native  of  fandy 
fea-lhores  throughout  Europe,  flowering  in  fu turner  and  au- 
tumn. Root  perennial,  tap-fliaped.  Whole  herb  roughifli 
and  very  glaucous.  Stems  three  feet  high,  fpreading, 
branched,  leafy,  fmooth  Radical  leaves  numerous,  pinna- 
tilid  in  a lyrate  form  ; the  reft  rounded,  wavy  or  finuated, 
alternate,  felfile,  clafping  the  Hem.  Flowers  folitary,  on 
axillary  or  terminal  ftaiks,  two  inches  broad,  of  a full 
Ihining  yellow.  Their  calyx  is  hifpid  and  deciduous,  and 
the  petals  laft  but  oue  day.  The  pods  are  often  near  a foot 
long,  cylindrical,  but  compreffed. 

2.  G . fulvum.  Oranga  Iiorned-Poppy.  Srrt.  Exot.  Bat. 
v.  1.  11.  t.  7.  (G.glabrum,  fiore  phceniceo  ; Tourn.  Inft. 
254  ? Chelidonium  corniculatum  ; Donn.  Cant.  ed.  5.  13  1.) 
— Stem  fmooth.  Stem-leaves  rounded,  waved.  Pods  rough. 
Flowers  nearly  feffile. — Suppofcd  to  be  a native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  but  we  know  it  as  a g-'rden  plant  only. 
This  differs  from  the  former  in  the  rather  more  blue  call  of 
its  herbage,  nearly  or  quite  felille  flowers,  and  fmaller  petals 
i>f  a rich  tawny  orange-colour.  We  have  thought  the  root 
annual,  but  we  find  it  will  furvive  a mild  winter,  about  as 
well  as  the  iirft  fpecies,  which  indeed  is  often  killed,  and 
never  lives  many  years,  at  leail  in  a garden.  The  G.  ful- 
vum, whether  a diftinift  fpecies  or  only  a permanent  variety, 
propagates  itfelf  by  feed  and  remains  unaltered.  Its  flowers, 
contrafted  with  the  leaves,  have  a Angularly  elegant  effeft. 
Their  petals  fall,  in  hot  weather,  before  noon,  but  in  the 
autumn  will  endure  till  the  next  morning,  or  longer,  which 
3$  alfo  the  cafe  when  they  are  gathered  and  placed  in  a room. 
— If  our  quotation  of  Tournefort  be  right,  our  plant  is 
figured  in  Lobel’s  leones  271,  f.  2,  but  not  happily. 

3.  G.  rubrum.  Red  Horned-Poppy.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  v.  1.357.  (G.  orientalc,  flore  magno  rubro  ; Tourn. 
Cor.  18.) — Stem  hairy.  Stem-leaves  pinnatilid,  cut.  Pod 
flightly  hairy. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  by  the  way- 
jsde  between  Smyrna  and  Burfa,  as  well  as  in  the  ifle  of 
Rhodes.  The  root  feems  to  be  annual.  Stems  fpreadmg, 
or  nearly  proftrate,  clothed  with  foft  expanded  hairs. 
Stem-leaves  elongated,  and  deeply  pinnatilid,  by  which  it 
effentially  differs  from  both  the  preceding,  as  it  .does  from 
the  following  in  the  foft  hairs,  iaftead  of  rigid  bridles, 
which  clothe  the  pods  and  item.  The  flowers  are  ftalked,. 
-with  oh  ovate  petals,  narrower  and  flatter  than  in  either  of 
the  former,  of  a tawny  red,  with  a violet  fpot  on  the  claw. 
Lobel’s  Papaver  corniculatum  pbocniceum  alterum,  1c.  271. 
f.  2,  agrees  with  this  rather  than  with  the  laft  in  its  petals, 
gnd  fg  me  what  in  its  leaves;  but  if  Tournefort  be  correct, 
it.  cannot  be  deiigued  for  the  prefen t fpecies,  which  lie  gives 
in  his  Corolla  a&  different  from  all  he  had  previoufly  enu- 
merated, including  Lobei’s  plant. 
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4.  G.  phm'ueum.  Scarlet  Horned-Poppy.  Sm.  FI.  Brit- 
964.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  v.  j.  357.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1433- 
(G.  hirfutum,  flore phoeniceo  ; Tourn.  Inft.  254.  G.  corni- 
culatum ; Curt.  Loud,  fafe,  6.  t.  32.  Chelidonium  corni- 
culatum ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  724.  Papaver  cornutum,  flore 
phoeniceo;  Lob.  Ic.  271  f.  1.)  — Found  in  cultivated 
fields  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  ; a doubtful  native  of  England, 
though  eafily  naturalized  in  a garden.  It  is  annual,  flower- 
ing in  futnmer  and  autumn,  and  grows  rather  more  erect 
and  bufhy  than  the  laft,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  rigid 
clofe-preffed  bridles  which  clothe  the  pods.  The  petals 
moreover  are  larger,  rounder,  and  of  a rich  fcarlet,  though 
each  marked  with  a violet  fpot  like  the  laft  ; and  the  fpread- 
ing  brill les  on  the  Jlem  are  very  different  from  the  foft  hairs 
oi  that  fpecies. 

5.  G.  violaceum.  Violet  Horned-Poppy.  Sm.  FI.  Brit. 
565.  Prodr.  FI.  Gnec.  v.  1.  358.  (G.  flore  violaceo ; 
Tourn  Inft.  254.  Chelidonium  hybridum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
724.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  201.)  — Leaves  bipinnatifid,  linear. 
Pods  of  three  valves — Native  of  fields  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe ; rare  in  England.  The  root  is  annual.,-  Stem 
branched,  upright  and  bufliy,  a foot  high,  occafionally 
fmooth,  or  clothed  with  fpreading  hairs,  as  is  likewife  the 
cafe  with  the  /eaves,  which  are  twice,  or  even  thrice,  pin- 
natihd  ; their  fegments  linear  and  acute.  Flowers  rather 
large,  of  a fine  violet  colour  ; their  pods  of  three  valves, 
though  fcarcely  three-celled,  except  in  an  early  ftage  of 
their  formation. 

Glaucium,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  Briffon  to  the 
Anas  Fuligula  or  tufted  duck.  See  Duck  ; and  alio  to  the 
Anas  Marlin,  or  fcaup-duck.  See  Duck. 

GLAUCOMA,  or  Glaucosis,  a term,  in  Surgery , 
importing,  with  the  Greeks,  according  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharp,  what  the  Latin  writers  underUand  by  fujfufo,  and 
what  we  call  a cataract.  This  difeaie,  as  we  have  enewhere 
explained,  is  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  lens.  (See  Ca- 
taract.) Maitre-.lean,  St.  Yves,  and  other  oculifts,  how- 
ever, think,  that  glaucoma  is  a cataradt  complicated  with 
the  gutta  ferena,  or  an  infenfible  Hate  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve.  (See  Gutta  Serena.)  The  word  is  derived 
from  y7.avy.os,  blue,  the  pupil  frequently  having  that  colour. 
Some  writers  have  regarded  glaucoma  as  a defetd  of  fio-fit, 
originating  from  an  opaque,  or  otherwife  morbid  ftate  ofthe 
vitreous  humour.  Such  a calc  is  uncommon  ; but  were 
an  oj  licit y of  this  kind  to  impede  vilion,  an  endeavour 
fliould  be  made  to  difperfa  it  with  fmall  dofes  of  calomel, 
and  by  expofing  the  eye  to  the  vapour  of  ether.  In  the 
event  of  thefe  means  failing,  the  opacity  might  be  broken 
and  di. tin  bed  with  a couching-needle.  The  fungus  his- 
matodes  of  the  eye  muft  be  diferiminated.  See  Fungus. 

GLAUCOPIS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  order 
Piece,-  The  bill  is  ineurvate  and  arched  ; the  lower  man- 
dible Alerter,  and  carunculate  beneath  at  the  bafe  ; noftrils 
depreffed,  and  half-covered  with  a fomewhat  cartilaginous 
membrane ; tongue  fubcartilaginous,  divided  at  the  end, 
and  ciliated  ; legs  formed  for  walking  ; toes  three  before 
and  one  behind. 

The  only  fpecies  of  this  extraordinary  genus  at  prefent 
known,  is  the  wattle  bird  of  Dr.  Forfter,  - deferibed  in  the 
Voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  and  which  appears,  from  the 
later  obfervations  of  other  naturalifts,  to  be  exclufi-vely  con- 
fined to  the  Auftralafian  regions.  Its  fize  is  equal,  to.  that 
of  the  jay,  the  length  from  the  bill  to  the  tail  fifteen  inches. 
The  bill  remarkably  itrong,  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  leuo-th, 
and  01  a black  colour.  1 he  noftrils  are  iituated  in  a hol- 
low at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and  are  half-covered  by  a merru 
branous  cartilage  which  lulls  over  as  a cover.  -Its  wattles 
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are  pendent  from  the  bafe  of  tlie  lower  mandible  on  each  fide, 
and  in  texture  refemble  the  wattle  of  the  common  cock  ; 
the  colour  at  firft  blue,  and  afterwards  fine  orange.  The 
irides  fine  blue.  From  the  forehead  to  the  eye  the  colour  is 
deep  black  : the  other  parts  of  the  plumage  dark  afh-colour. 
The  tail  long,  wedge-fhaped,  and  compofed  of  twelve 
feathers.  Legs  long,  and  the  hind  claw  much  longer  than 
the  red.  _ 

This  bird  inhabits  New  Zealand,  where  it  fubfiffs  on 
berries  and  infefts,  and  is  fometimes  feen  perched  on  trees, 
though  rarely,  as  it  is  ufually  feen  walking  on  the  ground  : 
its  note  is  a kind  of  whittling  or  rather  murmuring  noife  ; 
and  the  flefh  favoury  and  delicate. 

GLAUCUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,.  a promontory  of 
the  Libyan  nome,  on  the  confines  of  Marmarica  and  Egypt, 
upon  which  was  a town  of  tire  fame  name.  Ptolemy. 

GLAUCUS,  a river  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Achaia, 
near  Patras.  Paufanias. — Alfo,  a river  of  Alia  Minor,  in 
Lycia,  having  its  mouth  N.  E.  of  the  town  of  Telmiffus, 
in  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.— Alfo,  a river  of  Afia,  in  the 
territory  of  Colchis,  where  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Phafis.  Pliny. — Alfo,  a gulf  of  Afia  Minor,  in  a direction 
from  N.W.  to  S.W.  More  anciently  this  gulf  was  deno- 
minated the  gulf  of  Telmiffus,  from  the  name  of  tire  town, 
fituated  near  its  termination  in  the  eaffern  part  of  it. 

Glaucus,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Chceiodon  ; which 
fee. — Alfo,  a fpeeies  of  Scomber.  — Alfo,  a fpecies  of  Falco, 
which  fee  refpedtively. 

GLAUX,  in  Botany , fo  called  by  Pliny,  and  T'cavf  by 
Diofcorides,  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  though  fome  have 
deduced  its  name  from  ■>  mill:.  Mott,  probably  th& 
word  glaucous  is  fimilarly  derived,  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
a milky  green  colour. — Linn.  Gen.  114.  Schreb.  159. 
Tourn.  60.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1210.  Sm.  El.  Brit. 
268.  Mart.  Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Lamarck  Di£l.  v.  2.  722. 
Juff..  333.  — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogyma.  Nat. 
Ord.  Calycanihema,  Linn.  Sail  carl  a,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none : imlefs  the  corolla  be  confidered 
as  fuch.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  five-cleft,  bell-fhaped,  eredt, 
permanent,  with  obtufe  revolute  lobes.  Stain.  Filaments 
live,  awl-fhaped,  eredf,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers 
roundilh.  Pljl.  Germcn  ovate;  ftyle  filiform,  as  long  as 
the  ffamens  ; ftigma  capitate.  Perlc.  Capfule  globofe, 
pointed,  of  one  cell,  with  five  valves.  Seeds  five,  roundilh; 
receptacle  very  large,  globofe,  hollowed  for  the  feeds. 

Ell'  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf.  • Corolla  none.  Capfule  of 
one  cell,  with  five  valves  and  five  feeds. 

1.  G.  marltima.  Black  Salt-wort.  Linn  Sp.  PI.  301. 
Engl.  Bot.  t,  13.  This  is  the  only  fpecies  known,  being 
very  frequent  in  falt-marfhes  throughout  Europe,  and  flow- 
ering in  fummer.  The  root  is  perennial  and  creeping. 
Stem  about  four  inches  high,  eredf,  fomewhat  branched, 
thickly  covered  with  ovate,  feffile  leaves,  and  flefh-coloured, 
purplifh,  or  whitifh  flowers.  Dr.  Withering  has  remarked 
that  cows  eat  this  herb,  and  that  it  is  ufed  for  a pickle, 
being  found  every  where  from  Lapland  to  the  Archipelago. 
The  defcription  in  Diofcorides,  book  4.  chap.  141.  is  fo 
exadt  that  it  is  impoflible  to  be  miftaken  ; yet  we  do  not 
find  this  plant  in  the  Prodromus  Flor* Grieca?,  becaufe  Dr. 
Sibthorp  did  not  himielf  obferve  it  in  his  journey. 

GLAZIC,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Engliih 
Channel,  near  the  coalt  of  France.  N.  lat.  47' 26'.  W. 
long.  56'. 

GLAZIER,  an  artificer  or  dealer  in  glafs. 

GLAZING.  The  Roman  method  of  glazing  fome  of 
their  urns  might  give  our  workmen  a hint  toward  °a  method 
greatly  fupenor  to  any  thing  now  in  pradice  for  the  glaz- 


ing of  earthen-ware.  There  is  a fort  of  red  urns  found : 
in  Yorkfliire,  which  are,  inftead  of'  glazing,  covered  all 
over  infide  and  out  with  a fine  coral-coloured  varnifh,  that 
gives  them  a beauty,  which  no  earthen-ware  of  our  times 
can  attain  ; and  is  not  only  far  more  durable  than  our  way 
of  doing  it  with  lead,  which  is  apt  to  crack  and  fly,  both 
with  wet  and  with  heat,  but  far  more  fafe  and  wholefome  ; 
and  being  well  known  to  be  a vapourable  metal,  and  its 
fumes  very  noxious,  there  is  great  reafom  to  fufped  that 
it  mutt;  be  umvholefome  when  brought  to  the  fire.  This 
ancient  glazing  feems  to  have  been  done  either  by  the 
brufh,  or  elfe  by  dipping,  for  both  the  infide  and  out-, 
fide  are  varniflied  with  equal  regularity;  and  fomething 
may  be  gueffed  at  as  to  the  materials  they  ufed  in  it,  from 
what  Pliny  has  left  us.  This  author  oceafionally  obferves, 
that  fuch  earthen-ware  as  was  painted  with*,  bitumen  never 
loll  its- beauty;  and  afterwards,  that  it  was  a cuftom  to 
cover  over  whole  ftatues  with  this  fort  of  glazing,  which.' 
he  obferves  did  not  only  make  a fmooth  coat,  but  funk  into 
the  matter  of  the  ftone  or  earth,  and  therefore  this  could 
not  be  likely  to  crack  and  fly  off  like  our  lead-coats  on 
plates,  &c.  which  is  merely  a emit  laid  over  them.  Hook’s  i 
Philof.  Colledl.  p.  89. 

A common  glazing  for  any  kind  of  earthen-ware  may  be 
made  of  white  fand  forty  pounds,  of  red-lead  twenty 
pounds,  of  pearl-afltes  twenty  pounds,  and  of  common 
fait  twelve  pounds.  Powder  the  fand  by  grinding  it,  and 
then  add  it  to  the  other  ingredients  and  grind  them  toge- 
ther : after  which  calcine  them  for  fome  time  with  a mo- 
derate heat,  and  when  the  mixture  is-  cold,  pound  it  to 
powder ; and  when  wanted  for  life,  temper  it  with  water. 
The  proportion  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  oceafionally 
varied.  We  may  obferve,  in  general,  that  lead  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  the  compofition  of  glazings,  and  other 
fluxes  fubftituted  in  its  ftead.  See  Colica  Dammomorum. 

A tranfparent  glazing  may  be  prepared,  without  lead, 
by  calcining  forty  pounds  of  white  fand,  twenty-five  pounds 
ot  pearl-aflies,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  common  fait ; and 
proceeding  as  before  s and  a more  perfect  tranfparent  glaz- 
ing may  be  made  of  fand  forty  pounds,  of  wood-afhes 
perfectly  burnt,  fifty  pounds,  of  pearl-afhes  ten  pounds, 
and  of  common  fait  twelve  pounds.  The  fol'owing  recipes 
are  taken,  for  the  moil  part,  from  Kunckel,  who  fays 
that  they  are  the  true  glazings  ufed  at  Delft,  and  other 
Dutch  manufactories. 

Glazing,  Black,  is  made  of  eight  parts  of  red-lead,  iron  • 
filings  three,  copper-allies  three,  and  zaffre  two  meafures.  . 
This,  when  melted,  will  make  a brown  black  ; and  if  yon 
Want  it  blacker,  add  more  zaffer  to  it. 

Glazing,  Blue,  is  thus  prepared:  take  lead-afhes,  or  red- 
lead,  one  pound,  clear  fand,  or  powdered  flints,  two  pounds, 
common  fait  two  pounds,  white  calcined  tartar  one  pound, 
Venice  or  other  glafs  half  a pound,  zaffer  half  a pound: 
mix  them  well  together,  and  melt  them  for  feveral  times, 
quenching  them  always  in  cold  water.  If  you  would  have 
it  fine  and  good,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  mixture  into  a 
glafs  furnace  for  a day  or  two. 

Another  blue  glazing  may  be  formed  of  one  pound  of 
tartar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  red-lead,  half  an  ounce  of 
zaffer,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  flints,  which 
are  to  be  fufed  and  managed  as  in  the  laft  recipe.  Or,  take 
two  pounds  of  calcined  lead  and  tin,  add  five  pounds  of  com- 
mon fait,  five  pounds  of  powdered  flints,  and  of  zaffer, 
tartar,  and  Venetian  glafs,  each  one  pound.  Calcine  and 
fufe  the  mixture  as  before. 

Or,  again,  take  of  red-lead  one  .part,  of  fand  three  parts, 
and  of  zaffer  one  part.  For  a violet  blue  glazing,  take  four 
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of  -tartar,  two  ounces  of  red-lead,  fke  ounces  of 
..powdered  flints,  and  half  a dram  of  manganefe. 

Glazing,  Brown , is  made  of  red-lead  and  flints,  of  each 
fourteen  parts,  and  of  manganefe  two  parts,  fufed : or,  of 
red-lead  twelve  parts,  and  manganefe  one  part,  fufed.  A 
brown  glazing,  to  be  laid  on  a white  ground,  may  be  made 
of  manganefe  two  parts,  and  of  red-lead  and  white  glafs,  of 
each  one  part,  twice  fufed. 

Glazing,  Flejh-coloiired,  is  made  of  twelve  parts  of  lead- 
aflies,  and  one  of  white  glafs. 

Glazing,  Gold-coloured.  To  make  gold-coloured  glaz- 
ing, take  of  litharge  three  parts ; of  fand,  or  calcined  flint, 
•one  part  : pound,  and  mix  thefe  very  well  together  ; then 
run  them  into  a yellow  glafs  with  a llrong  fire.  Pound  this 
glafs,  and  grind  it  into  a fubtile  powder,  which  moiften  with 
a well  faturated  folution  of  filver ; make  it  into  a pafte, 
which  put  into  a crucible,  and  cover  it  with  a cover.  Give 
at  firft  a gentle  degree  of  fire ; then  increafe  it,  and  continue 
it  till  you  have  a glafs,  which  will  be  green.  Pound  this 
glafs  again,  and  grind  it  to  a fine  powder ; moiften  this 
powder  with  fome  beer,  fo  that  by  means  of  an  hair  pencil 
you  may  apply  it  upon  the  veflels,  or  any  piece  of  earthen 
ware.  The  veflels  that  are  painted  or  covered  over  with 
this  glazing,  muft  be  firft  well  heated,  then  put  under  a 
muffle  ; and  as  foon  as  the  glafs  runs,  you  muft  fmoak  them, 
by  holding  them  over  burning  vegetables,  and  take  out  the 
veflels.  Mr.  Heinfius  of  Peterfburg,  who  fent  this  receipt 
to  the  Royal  Society,  ufes  the  words  ajflare  deles  fumurn , 
which  is  rendered  fmoak  them , in  the  Tranfa&ions.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N'465.  § 6. 

Ivunekel  gives  feveral  preparations  for  a gold-coloured 
yellow  glazing.  This  may  be  produced  by  fufing  a mix- 
ture of  three  parts  of  red-lead,  two  parts  of  antimony,  and 
one  part  of  faffron  of  Mars ; by  again  melting  the  powdered 
mafs,  and  repeating  the  operation  four  times  ; or,  by  fufing 
four  or  five  times  a compofition  of  red-lead  and  antimony, 
of  each  an  ounce,  and  of  feales  of  iron  half  an  ounce  : or  by 
calcining  and  fufing  together  eight  parts  of  red-lead,  fix 
parts,  of  flints,  oue  part  of  yellow  ochre,  one  part  of  anti- 
mony, and  one  part  of  white  glafs.  A tranfparent  gold- 
coloured  glazing  may  be  obtained  by  twice  fufing  red-lead 
and  white-flints,  of  each  twelve  parts,  and  of  filings  of  iron 
one  part. 

Glazing,  Green,  may  be  prepared  of  eight  parts  of  li- 
tharge, or  red-lead,  eight  parts  of  Venice  glafs,  four  parts 
of  brafs-duft,  or  filings  of  copper  ; or,  of  ten  parts  of 
litharge,  twelve  of  flints  or  pebble,  and  one  of  as  tflum,  or 
copper-allies. 

A fine  green  glazing  may  be  produced  by  ufing  one  part 
of  the  Bohemian  granate,  one  part  of  filings  of  copper, 
one  part  of  red-lead,  and  one  part  of  Venetian  glafs  ; or  by 
fufing  one  part  of  white  glafs,  the  fame  quantity  of  red- 
lead,  and  alfo  of  filings  of  copper ; powdering  the  mafs, 
and  adding  one  part  of  Bohemian  granate  to  two  parts  of 
this  powder.  A fine  green  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  and 
grinding  together  any  of  the  yellow  glazings  with  equal 
quantities  of  the  blue  glazings ; and  all  the  (hades  and  teints 
of  green  will  be  had  by  varying  the  proportion  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  by  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  yellow  and 
1)1110. 

Glazing,  Iron-coloured,  is  prepared  of  fifteen  parts  of 
lead-afhes,  or  red-lead,  fourteen  of  white  fand,  or  flints, 
and  five  of  calcined  copper.  This  mixture  is  to  be  calcined 
and  fufed. 

Glazing,  Liver-coloured , is  prepared  of  twelve  parts  of  li- 
tharge, eight  of  fait,  fix  of  pebble  or  Jlint,  and  one  of  mnn- 
ganefe. 
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Glazing,  Purple-brown,  confifts  of  lead-allies  fifteen  paris, 
clear-fand,  or  powdered  flints,  eighteen  parts,  manganefe 
one  part,  and  white  glafs  fifteen  meafures ; to  which  fome 
add  one  meafure  of  zaffer. 

Glazing,  Red,  is  made  of  antimony  three  pounds,  li- 
tharge, or  red-lead,  three,  and  ruft  of  iron,  one ; grind 
them  to  a fine  powder.  Or  take  two  pounds  of  antimony, 
three  of  red-lead,  and  one  of  calcined  faffron  of  Mars,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

Glazing,  Sea  -green , is  made  of  five  pounds  of  lead  allies, 
one  pound  of  tin-alhes,  three  pounds  of  flint,  three  quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  fait,  half  a pound  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
pound  of  copper  dull. 

Glazing,  White.  A fine  white  glazing  for  earthen-ware 
is  thus  prepared  : Take  two  pounds  of  lead,  and  one  of  tin  ; 
calcine  them  to  allies : of  this  take  two  parts,  calcined  flint, 
white  fand,  or  broken  white  glafs,  one  part,  and  fait  one 
part : mix  them  well  together,  and  melt  them  into  a cake 
for  ufe.  The  trouble  of  calcining  the  tin  and  lead  may  be 
prevented,  by  procuring  them  in  a proper  ftate. 

The  white  glazing  for  common  ware  is  made  of  forty 
pounds  of  clear  fand,  feventy-flve  pounds  of  litharge,  or 
lead-allies,  twenty-fix  of  pot-afhes,  and  ten  pounds  of  fait : 
thefe  are  three  times  melted  into  a cake,  quenching  it  each 
time  in  clear  cold  water.  Or,  it  may  be  made  of  fifty 
pounds  of  clean  fand,  feventy  of  lead-allies,  thirty  of  wood- 
alhes,  and  twelve  of  fait. 

A very  fine  white  glazing  may  be  obtained  by  calcining 
two  parts  of  lead,  and  one  part  of  tin  ; and  taking  one  part 
of  this  mafs.  and  of  flints  and  common  fait,  of  each  one  part, 
and  fufing  the  mixture.  See  Delf-uwc. 

A white  glazing  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  hundred 
pounds  of  mafticot,  fixty-pounds  of  red-lead,  twenty  pounds 
of  calcined  tin  or  putty,  and  ten  pounds  of  common  fait ; 
and  calcining  and  powdering  the  mixture  feveral  times. 

Glazing,  Yello-w , is  prepared  of  red-lead,  three  pounds; 
calcined  antimony  and  tin,  of  each  two  pounds  : or,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  of  equal  quantities  of  the  three  ingredients, 
Thefe  muft  be  melted  into  a cake,  then  ground  fine ; and 
this  operation  repeated  feveral  times : or,  it  may  be  made 
of  fifteen  parts  of  lead-ore,  three  parts  of  litharge  of  filver, 
and  fifteen  parts  of  fand. 

A fine  yellow  glazing  may  be  procured  by  mixing  five 
parts  of  red-lead,  two  parts  of  powdered  brick,  one  part  of 
fand,  one  part  of  the  white  glazings,  and  two  parts  of  anti- 
mony, calcining  the  mixture  and  then  fufing  it.  Or,  take 
four  parts  of  white  glafs.  one  p;u-t  of  antimony,  three  parts 
of  red-lead  and  one  part  of  iron  feales,  and  fufe  the  mixture: 
or,  fufe  fixteen  parts  of  flints,  one  part  of  iron-filings,  and 
twenty-four  parts  of  litharge.  A light  yellow  glazing  may 
be  produced  with  ten  parts  of  red-lead,  three  parts  of  anti- 
mony, and  three  of  glafs,  and  two  parts  of  calcined  tin. 
See  Gold-coloured  Glazing. 

Glazing,  Citron-yellow,  is  made  of  fix  parts  of  red-lead, 
feven  part3  of  fine  red  brick-dull,  and  two  parts  of  antimony,. 
This  mixture  muft  be  calcined  day  and  night  for  the  fpace 
of  four  days,  in  the  afh-hole  of  a#  glafs-houie  furnace,  and  at 
laft  urged  to  fufion. 

Glazing  of  ID elf  -ware.  See  DELF-warr. 

Glazing  of  Porcelain.  See  Porcelain. 

Glazing  of  Stone-ware , ar.d  Queen’s  ware.  See  Pot- 
tery. ■ 

Glazing  for  Tobacco  Pipes.  See  Tobacco-?ipes. 

Glazing,  in  Painting,  a term  of  the  art,  expreffive  of 
a peculiar  mode  or  variety  in  the  pra&ice  of  it.  It  confifts 
in  laying  a tranfparent  odour,  made  very  thin  by  a great 
quantity  of  oil,  or  other  vehicle,  over  a fob  j bpdv  of  opaque 
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colour  ; and  its  intent  is,  to  give  a greater  degree  of  clear- 
nefs  and  brilliancy  to  the  colour  produced  by  tins  procefs, 
than  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  together  in  fubftance  the 
two  colours  thus  employed.  In  this  mode  their  hues  are 
blended,  without  difparagement  of  each  other  ; whereas,  in 
mixing  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  a certain  diminution  of 
their  brilliancy  takes  place,  produced  by  the  difTimilar  nature 
of  their  qualities. 

Glazing  appears  to  have  been  pradtifed  very  early  in  oil- 
painting;  and  probably  the  ufe  of  varnifhes  over  pictures 
painted  with  water-colours  may  have  firft  fliewn  its  utility. 
Indeed  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  cafe,  if  the  varnifh  em- 
ployed happened  to  be  tinged  with  any  colour ; for  the 
luftre  pidtures  acquiredby  that -circumitance  mud  be  driking- 
ly  engaging  ; a harmony  and  fweetnefs  are  thereby  gained, 
which  all  other  means  are  vainly  employed  to  obtain.  It  is 
therefore  furprizing  that  all  tliofe  who  pradtifed  the  art  of 
painting  after  the  difcovery  of  the  life  of  oil,  fhould  not  have 
given  in  to  the  application  of  it.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Roman  fcliool  is  remarkably  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  this  pradtice,  and  moil  frequently  negledted  to 
ufe  it ; owing  probably  to  the  employment  painting  found 
in  frefco.  The  Venetian  and  Dutch  fchools,  on  the  other 
hand,  employed  it  in  perfedtion,  and  it  is  in  their  works  that 
a knowledge  of  it  may  bed  be  acquired. 

The  principal  difficulty  attending  the  ufe  of  glazing,  is  to 
avoid  the  too  common  application  of  it  ; as  it  does  not  fuit 
the  reprefentations  of  all  fubdances,  in  its  more  immediate 
fenfe  ; though  one  general  glaze  over  a picture,  completed 
in  its  forms,  will  at  all  times  benefit  the  work  ; if  it  hap- 
pens not  to  be  too  low,  or  infipid,  in  its  tones  of  colour. 

All  kinds  of  gems  and  polilhed  fubdances,  fuch  as  metals, 
filks,  velvets,  &c.  are  imperfectly  wrought  to  effect,  when 
it  is  not  employed  ; and  flefli,  which  is  in  nature  compounded 
of  a great  variety  of  colours,  is  feldom  quite  perfect  in  its 
hue,  when  glazing  is  not  employed  to  finiffi  with.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  it,  produced  by  the  yellow  varniffi  being  but  par- 
tially removed  from  old  pictures,  which  gives  them  their  pe- 
culiar and  brilliant  ludre.  It  is  quite  impoffible  to  make  any 
effect  exactly  like  it  with  freffi  colours,  unlefs  fome  artifice 
be  ufed  to  forerun  the  effeCts  of  time  ; fuch  as  rubbing  in 
dirt,  and  then  partially  removing  it,  &c.  tricks  which  picture 
dealers  are  perfectly  converfant  with ; and  by  which  many 
an  ingenious  copy  is  puffed  off  upon  the  unlearned  amateur, 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  dealer,  and  the  future  annoyance  of  the 
buyer,  when  time  and  improved  information  let  him  into  the 
iecret. 

• Glazing  is  the  mod  valuable  part  of  the  praCtice  of 
painting,  when  judicioufly  employed  ; as  it  produces  clear 
broken  tones  of  colour,  which  leave  no  remembrance  of 
the  pallette,  but  deceive  the  eye  by  the  variety  of 
hues,  and  dazzling  effedt  of  light,  produced  by  one 
colour  ffiining  through  another  in  different  degrees  of  illu- 
mination ; much  more  like  the  effedts  of  natural  objedts, 
than  the  ufe  of  opaque  colours  can  poffibly  produce.  But 
then  great  dexterity  and  judgment  are  required  to  ufe  it  pro- 
perly in  fo  general  a mannes.  - A well-informed  and  feienti- 
fic  artid  knows  the  tone  which  one  colour  glazed  over  an- 
other will  prod  uce  ; and  without  that  knowledge,  a dirty 
dulnefs  may  be  the  effedt,  indead  of  the  clearnefs  required  : 
and  if  not  fuccefsful,  it  is  always  injurious  ; there  is  no  me- 
dium in  the  application  of  it.  If  the  under  colour  is  not 
improved,  it  is  lure  to  be  deteriorated  ; and  it  will  require 
repainting,  to  re  dote  its  original  freffinefs.  So  that  when 
a painter  has  prepared  a work  for  glazing,  (which  fhould 
always  be  dope  with  great  clearnefs  and  precifion,)  the  mod 
extreme  cautioii  is  requifite  in  adapting  the  tone  of  the  glaze 
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which  he  propofes  to  ufe  to  the  general  hue  of  the  picture 
before  he  applies  it.  It  is  not  poffible  to  give  rules  more  ex- 
plicit on  this  matter  ; the  indefinite  fubdivilions  of  hues  which 
all  colours  are  capable  of,  mud  for  ever  leave  to  the  feeling  and 
judgment  of  the  artid  their  peculiar  application.  It  is  hardly 
neceffary  to  date  that  a glaze  of  red,  over  blue,  will  produce 
purple  ; of  blue,  over  yellow,  green  ; and  of  red,  over  yel- 
low, orange  ; but  it  may  aid  the  lludent  in  his  praCtice,  if  he 
confiders,  that  all  the  varieties  of  tone  the  original  colours 
are  capable  of,  will,  when  equally  employed,  produce  a cor- 
refponding  compound  ; and,  of  courfe,  if  his  picture  be  of 
too  red  a hue,  though  of  a light  tone,  a correfponding  one 
of  blue,  or  of  yellow,  will  change  it  to  the  one  he  may  re- 
quire ; and  if  he  ufe  the  blue  and  yellow  together  as  a green, 
it  will  produce  a negative  colour  ; totally  dedroying  the  red; 
but  the  varieties  are  too  complicated  and  numerous  to  fol- 
low. 

Glazing. of  Cloth.  The  procefs  of  glazing  is  ufed  for 
all  the  dout  fabrics  of  cotton  goods,  and  fumetimes  for 
thofe  of  linen.  It  is  a part  of  the  general  precedes  of 
finiffiing  goods  for  the  market,  and  which  is  carried  on  by 
thofe  who  are  generally  called  cloth-lappers,  or  calender- 
men.  The  glazing  is  done  by  putting  on  the  cloth  a finall 
quantity  of  white  wax,  fuch  as  that  ufed  in  the  manufacture 
of  wax  candles,  and  the  glofs  is  afterwards  effeCted  by  the 
friction  of  any  fmooth  body  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth.  By 
the  ordinary  procefs  the  apparatus  is  very  fimple,  confid- 
ing merely  of  a Imooth  table,  a little  inclined  towards  the 
operator,  like  a common  writing  dellc,  upon  which  the  cloth 
to  be  glazed  is  fpread  fmoothly,  and  drawn  over,  as  occa- 
fion  requires,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other.  Above 
this  is  a lever,  fufpended  from  any  convenient  fixture  to  the 
roof,  the  lower  end  hanging  in  contact  with  the  cloth, 
and  by  moving  this  backward  and  forward,  the  ne- 
ceffary  friCtion  is  produced.  The  end  of  the  lever  next 
to,  and  in  contact  with  the  cloth,  is  faced  with  a fmooth 
piece  of  flint  or  pebble,  finely  polilhed,  and  of  a cylindrical 
form,  the  under  furface  of  which  is  in  contaCt  with  the 
cloth.  This  lever  being  drawn  backward  and  forward  by 
the  operator’s  hands,  the  whole  cloth  is  polilhed  or  glazed  in 
fucceffion,  the  joint  at  the  top  of  the  lever  being  fitted  into 
a horizontal  Aider,  which  allows  the  poliffier  or  flint  to  be 
moved  from  one  fide  of  the  cloth  to  the  other.  In  this  way 
ot  glazing,  the  whole  is  performed  by  the  power  of  a man’s 
arms  and  hands  ; and,  from  the  pofition  of  his  body  being 
conflantly  inclined  over  the  table,  is  found  to  be  a very  labo- 
rious and  fatiguing  operation.  The  great  number  of  people 
neceffarily  employed  by  this  operation,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  large  quantities  of  goods  rapidly  glazed  to  anfwer 
the  demands  of  hurried  fliipments  for  exportation,  fuggeftecL 
lately  the  idea  of  a more  fpeedy  and  efficacious  manner  of 
performing  the  operation  of  glazing  by  an  improvement  and 
alteration  m the  conftrudtion  of  the  common  five-bowl  calen- 
der. This  improvement  was  planned  and  executed  at  the  ex- 
tenfive  v,  orks  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Miller  of  Glafgow,  who 
fura idled  the  inventor  with  the  means  of  carrying  his  plan 
into  effedt,  and  upon  a proof  of  its  efficacy  on  trial,  his  ma- 
jefty’s  royal  letters  patent  for  itsexclufive  ufe  to  the  inventor 
or  his  alhgnees  within  Scotland  were  obtained  in  the  ufual 
form.  Two  or  three  machines  were  then  conftrudted  for  his 
own  works,  to  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  they  are  dill  con- 
fined ; and  thefe  machines  have  given  the  mod  univerfal  fatis- 
fadtion  to  all  who  have  had  their  goods  glazed  by  them, 
while  at  the  fame  time  an  immenfe  reduction  of  labour  lias 
been  effedted  by  their  ufe. 

The  patent  glazing  machine,  like  the  common  calender, 
confids  of  five  bowls,  or  cylinders,  four  of  which  are  of 
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call  iron,  fmoothly  turned,  and  finely  poli  filed  on  the  furface, 
and  the  large  or  intermediate  cylinder  is  generally  of  pafte- 
board  on  an  iron  axis.  In  the  common  operation  of  fmooth- 
ing  by  means  of  the  calender,  the  velocity  of  the  cylinders 
revolving  upon  their  own  axes,  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  refpec- 
tive  diameters,  fo  that  an  equal  quantity  of  fuperficies  is  con- 
ftantly expofed  of  each.  In  the  glazing -calender,  or  machine, 
it  is  only  neceflary  that  the  motions  of  one  of  the  cylinders 
jfhould  be  fo  much  accelerated  as  to  produce  the  fridlion 
neceflary  to  effetl  the  glazing  by  rubbing  againft  the  other 
cylinders  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  lo  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
tear  or  otherways  injure  the  fabric.  This  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  wheels  placed  in  the  following  manner  : 
On  the  axis  of  the  main  cylinder  A,  is  a caft  iron  wheel  of 
any  convenient  diameter  and  number  of  teeth.  This  wheel 
works  into  the  ftud-wheel  B,  the  number  of  whofe  teeth  is 
r.ot  material  to  the  fpeed,  and  whofe  diameter  may  be  regulat- 
ed fo  as  to  pitch  well  into  the  remaining  wheels.  The 
wheel  is  placed  to  revolve  loofely  on  an  iron  itud,  fere  wed 
into  the  frame-work  of  the  machine,  t lie  ftud-wheel  la 
gives  motion  to  the  fecond  ftud-wheel  C,  and  it  continues  the 
motion  to  the  wheel  D,  which  is  failened  on  the  axis  of  the 
fivft  iron  cylinder.  The  upper  cylinder  works  merely  by 
fridlion,  as  in  a common  calender,  and  when  the  intermediate 
ftud-wheel  B is  removed  by  being  taken  off  the  ftud,  the 
whole  cylinders  will  revolve  exactly  as  in  the  common  ma- 
chines, without  producing  any  glazing  effeft.  The  fimpli- 
city  of  this  machine,  the  regularity  of  the  glofs  which  it 
gives,  and  the  immenfe  faving  cf  labour,  are  powerful  re- 
commendations in  its  favour.  The  great  quantit  y affo  which 
may  be  effected  by  it  in  a very  limited  time,  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  meet  the  cccaiional  exigencies  of  the  ex- 
porter; and  the  additional  advantage  of  its  facility  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  purpofes  of  the  common  calender,  when  glazing 
is  not  required,  adds  to  its  value  and  utility.  Upon  preftmg 
occafions,  one  of  thefe  engines,  by  being  conftantly  employ- 
ed night  and  day,  will  glaze  from  600  to  800  pieces  of  cloth, 
pf  28  yards  each,  weekly. 

Thofe  employed  in  the  late  Mr.  Miller’s  works  are  driven 
by  means  of  a fteam  engine,  by  which  alfo  various  other  kinds 
of  machinery,  adapted  to  the  various  operations  of  the  bu- 
finefs,  are  fet  in  motion  Should  any  machinery  of  this  de- 
feription  be  conftru&ed  in  works  where  there  may  be  a ge- 
neral neceflity  of  keeping  them  conftantly  employed  for  the 
purpofe  of  glazing,  it  will  be  very  neceflary  that  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  the  moving  power,  whether  water,  fleam,  or 
horfes,  fhould  be  ample  ; as  it  mail  be  evident,  even  to  thofe 
who  are  not  pra&ically  converfant  with  the  calculation  of 
power  and  refiftance,  that  this  calender,  when  employed  to 
glaze,  muft  require  conflderably  greater  force  to  keep  it  in 
motion,  than  when  the  cylinders  revolve  m die  ratios  of  their 
diameters,  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  common  calendering  or 
fmoothing. 

tVe  arc  not  in  poffeffion  of  fufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
afeertam,  with  any  tolerable  precifion,  the  quantum  of  re- 
fiftance addedby  the  fruffion;  nor  aie  we  aware  ti,at  any  ac- 
curate experiments  have  been  made  for  that  puipofe  : but  it 
is  evident  that  it  muft  be  very  great  in  all  cafes.  It  is  reafon- 
able  alfo  to  infer,  that  it  may  be  conflderably  increafed  or 
diminifhed  by  the  texture  or  fabric  of  the  fluff  upon  which 
the  glazing  operation  is  performed.  Hence,  if  thefe  machines 
be  employed  conftantly  in  large  works,  and  fet  in  motion  by 
the  fame  "power,  which  alfo  drives  machinery  adapted  to  other 
purpofes,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  power  be  fufficient  to 
effect  all  the  various  purpofes  to  which  it  is  applied.  ^ And 
fhould  this  be  attempted,  under  the  imprefiion  that  the  glazing 
ftught  be  performed  by  the  fame  power  as  common  calender- 
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ing,  a deficiency  would  be  found,  which  mufl  render  it  ne» 
ceifary  to  difengage  part  of  the  machinery,  in  order  to  give 
fufficient  momentum  to  the  reft.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
moft  common,  and  at  the  fame  time,  moft  ruinous  ertrors 
into  which  the  projeftors  of  large  works,  who  are  not  mecha- 
nics, are  apt  to  fall.  I11  the  firfl  inftance,  defirous  that  a 
large  eftabliftiment  fhould  be  fet  to  work  at  the  leaft  poflible 
expence,  they  too  frequently  calculate  too  barely,  and  art- 
then  obliged  either  to  abandon  their  whole  fdheme  at  a great 
lofs,  to  work  it  under  ferious  and  ruinous  inconveniences,  or 
to  repair,  at  a triple  expence,,  what  they  have  left  deficient 
at  firft. 

GLAZOV,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Viatka,  on  the  Tchevtza ; 56  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Viatka.  N.  lat.  58°  5 . E.  long.  51°. 

GLEA13,  or  Glade,  in  Ornithology,  a name  ufed  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  mifaus,  or  kite.  See 
Falco  Mifaus. 

GLEAM  is  popularly  ufed  for  a ray  or  beam  of  light. 
Among  falconers,  a hawk  is  faid  to  gleam,  when  file  calls 
or  throws  up  filth  from  the  forge. 

GLEAN,  in  Geography , a river  of  England,  which  riffs 
about  four  or  five  miles  N.  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln fliire,  and 
runs  into  the  eftuary  called  the  Wadi,  five  miles  N.E.  of 
Spalding. 

GLEANING,  the  adt  of  gathering  or  picking  up  the 
ears  of  corn  left  behind,  after  the  field  has  been  reaped,  and 
the  crop  carried  home. 

By  the  cuftoms  cf  fome  countries,  particularly  thefe  of  Me- 
lun  and  Eftampes,  all  farmers  and  others  are  forbidden,  either 
by  themfelves  or  fervants,  to  put  any  cattle  into  the  fields,  or 
prevent  the  gleaning  in  any  manner  whatever,  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  carrying  off  the  corn  ; on  penalty 
of  confifcation,  &c.  It  hath  been  faid,  that  by  the  com- 
mon law  and  cuftom  of  England  ibe  poor  are  allowed  to  en- 
ter and  glean  upon  another’s  ground  after  the  harveft,  without 
being  guilty  of  trefpafs.  Gilb.  Jo.  253.  Trials  per  pais, 
ch.  15.  438.  This  humane  provifion  feems  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Mofaic  law.  Levit.  xix.  9.  xxiii.  22.  Deut.  xxiv„. 
19,  &c. 

Gleaning  is  a practice  that  is  little  heard  of  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  which  prevails  greatly  in 
fome  of  the  fouthern  diftri&s.  The  cuftom  is  of  great  anti- 
quity ; and  whether  or  not  the  poor  have  any  legal  right,  in 
this  country,  to  glean,  except  by  the  exprefs  permiffion  of  the 
farmer,  it  has  however  been  fo  long  fandtioned  by  its  conti- 
nuance, that  it  is  but  rarely  interrupted  or  put  a ftop  to  by  him. 

In  fome  places  where  it  is  carried  on  to  excels,  it  would 
feem  neceffary  for  the  farmers  to  make  regulations  in  refpedt 
to  it,  that  ihould  not  be  broken  through  on  any  account 
whatever.  If  this  be  not  the  cafe,  the  alnife  is  frequently 
fo  great  that  they  are  much  injured  by  it,  “ as  the  poor  glean 
among  the  fheaves,  and  too  often  from  them,”  as  is  notorious 
to  thofe  w ho  have  attended  to  the  pradliae.  It  has  been  there- 
fore fuggefted  to  make  it  a rule  not  to  fuffer  a gleaner  to  en- 
ter a wheat  field  until  it  is  wholly  cleared  of  the  crop,  which 
would,  no  doubt,  prove  a very  beneficial  regulation.  It 
does  not,  however,  upon  the  whole,  appear  that  much  bene- 
nefit  is  derived  to  the  poor  from  the  cuftom,  while  it  evi- 
dently leads  to  idlenels,  immorality,  pilfering,  and  a loofenefs 
ol  difpontion. 

GLEBA  Alana,  a name  by  which  fome  call  the  yel- 
low-ini white  tripoli. 

Glebje,  AddiCti.  in  the  civil  law,  Haves  were  faid  to  he 
annexed  to  the  glebe ; i.  e.  they  went  with  it,  were  fold  with 
it,  &c. 

The  right  of  patronage  (hould  be  annexed  to  a glebei 
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GLEBE,  Gleba,  in  Natural  Hi/Ioiy,  Chcrnt/try,  &C.  a 
•clod,  or  piece  of  (lone  or  earth,  frequently  containing  fome 
metal,  or  mineral. 

The  glebes  are  carried  to  the  forges  to  be  wafiied.  puntied, 
and  melted,  &c. 

Glebe,  or  Glebe-land,  is  properly  ufed  for  church-land  ; 

« Dos  vel  terra  ad  ecclefiam  pertinens.” 

Glebe-land  is  mod  commonly  ufed  for  land  belonging  to  a 

parifh-church,  befide  the  tithes. 

Thus,  Lindwood  : “ Glebe  eft  terra  in  qua  confiftit  dos 
ccclefiae  ; generaliter  tamen  fumitur  pro  folo,  vel  pro  terra 
culla.”  Though  in  the  moft  general,  and  extenfive  ule 
of  the  word,  glebe  is  applicable  to  any  land  or  ground 
belonging  to  any  benefice,  fee,  manor,  inheritance,  or  the 
like. 

If  any  parfon,  vicar,  &c.  hath  caufed  any  of  his  glebe 
lands  to  be  manured  and  fowed  at  his  own  cofts,  with  any 
corn  or  grain,  the  incumbents  may  devife  all  the  piofits  and 
corn  crowing  upon  the  faid  glebe  by  will.  (Stat.  28  H.  8. 
cap.  i°i .)  And  if  a parfon  fows  his  glebe  and  dies,  the  executors 
(hull  have  the  corn  fowed  by  the  teftator.  But  if  a glebe  be 
in  the  hands  of  a tenant,  and  the  parfon  dies  after  feverance 
of  the  corn,  and  before  his  rent  due  ; it  is  laid,  neither  the 
parfon’s  executors  nor  his  fucceffor  can  claim  the  rent,  but 
the  tenant  may  retain  it  and  alfo  the  crop,  unlefs  there  .be  a 
fpecial  covenant  for  the  payment  to  the  parfon’s  executors 
proportionably,  &c.  "Wood’s  Inft.  163. 

GLEB  EC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Virginia;  xo  miles  S.E.  of  Tappahaaoc. 

GLEBOUS,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fometimes  provin- 
. daily  fignifying  the  turf  or  graffy  furface. 

GLEBOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Com- 
mand ; 18  miles  S.  of  Mittaw. 

GLECHOMA,  in  Botany,  is  derived  from  rxr^wv  of 
Diofcorides,  though  the  latter  is  ufually  taken  for  Pulegium, 
or  Penny-royal. — Linn.  Gen.  291.  Schreb.  388.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3.  85.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.'v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  625. 
Juft.  1 1 3. — Clafs  and  order,  Dldynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Verticillatie,  Linn.  Labiata,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  cylindrical, 
ftriated,  very  fmall,  permanent ; its  mouth  having  five  (harp 
unequal  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent  •;  tube  (lender, 
compreffed;  upper  lip  ereft,  obtufe,  lower  lip  fpreading, 
larger  than  the  upper  one,  obtufe,  three-cleft,  its  middle 
lobe  larger,  emarginate.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  under  the 
•upper  lip,  two  of  which  are  fhorter  ; each  pair  of  anthers 
forming  themfelves  into  a crofs.  Pijl.  Germen  four-cleft  ; 
ftyle  thread-fhaped,  bending  under  the  upper  lip  ; ftigma 
cloven,  acute.  Peric.  none  ; the  calyx  nourilhing  four,  ovate 
feeds  in  its  bofom. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Each  pair  of  anthers  converging 
in  form  of  a crofs. 

1.  G.  hederacea.  Ground-ivy.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  807.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  853. — “ Leaves  kidney-lhaped,  crenate.’’ — Found  in 
woods  and  hedges,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Root  peren- 
nial, and  creeping.  Leaves  on  foot-ftalks,  dotted  beneath 
with  glandular  points.  Flowers  axillary,  about  three  to 
each  leaf,  prettily  fpeckled  with  white  and  blue.  Calyx 
ftriated.  Anthers  white.  Ground-ivy  has  been  fo  long  and 
fo  generally  known,  that  it  has  obtained  various  appellations, 
fuch  as  Ale-hoof,  Gill,  Robin-run-in-the-hedge,  Cat’s- 
foot.  See.  Before  the  introduction  of  Hops  its  leaves  feem 
to  have  been  ufed  for  flavouring  and  clarifying  ale.  Gerarde 
Las  enumerated  a long  train  of  “Vertues”  fuppofed  to  be 
poffeffed  by  this  plant ; and  when  infufed  into  tea  or  ho- 
ney, it  is  (till  a favourite  medicine  with  the  common  people 
for  coughs.  Many  animals  eat  it,  though  it  is  faid  to  injure 
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horfes  if  taken  too  copioufly.  Thefpecific  ehara&ev  is  not.” 
fuperfiuous,  as  two  fpecies  enumerated  in  the  firft  edition  of 
the  Species  Plantarum  are  now  referred  to  other  genera. 

Gleciioma  Hederacea , ground-ivy  or  gill,  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  is  a well  known  plant,  growing  commonly  un- 
der  hedges  and  flowering  in  April.  Ground-ivy  has  a pecu- 
liar itrong  fmell ; the  leaves,  according  to  Dr.  Withering,  be- 
ing befet  underneath  with  hollow  dots,  in  which  are  glands  fe- 
creting  an  efiential  oil,  ar.d  above  with  little  eminences,  which 
do  not  fecrete  any  odoriferous  oil ; for  this  furface,  when 
rubbed,  yields  no  peculiar  feent,  whereas  the  under  furface 
affords  a pleafant  reviving  feent.  The  tafte  is  bittcrifh,  and 
fomewhat  aromatic.  This  plant  was  formerly  fuppofed  to 
poffefs  great  medicinal  powers,  not  dilcovered  by  later  expe- 
rience ; accordingly  it  is  omitted  in  the  materia  medica  by  the 
London  college.  Its  qualities  have  been  deferibed  by  differ- 
ent authors,  as  peftoral,  detergent,  aperient,  diuretic,  vulne- 
rary, corroborant,  errhine,  See.  and  it  has  been  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  thofe  difeafesto  which  thefe  powers  feem  to'be 
mod-adapted,  but  chiefly  in  pulmonary  and  nephritic  com- 
plaints. In  obftinate  coughs  it  is  a favourite  remedy  with 
the  poor,  who,  probably  deriving  benefit  from  it,  perfift  in  its 
11'fe.  Ray,  Mead,  and  fome  others,  fpeak  of  its  being  ufe- 
fully  joined  with  fermenting  ale;  but  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  “ it 
appears  to  me  frivolous.  In  (hort,  in  many  cafes  where  I have 
feen  it  employed,  I have  had  no  evidence  either  of  its  diuretic 
or  of  its  peftoral  effefts.  In  common  with  many  others  of 
the  verticillatte,  it  may  be  employed  as  an  errhine,  and  in  that 
way  cure  a head-ache,  but  no  othervvays  by  any  fpecific  qua- 
lity.” It  is  ufually  taken  in  the  way  of  infufion,  or  decoc- 
tion, as  tea.  Woodville  Med.  Bot. 

GLECHONITES,  a name  given  'by  the  ancient  Phy- 
Jicians,  to  a fort  of  wine  impregnated  with  penny-royal, 
much  recommended  in  all  obilruftions.  It  takes  its  name 
from  glechon,  the  Greek  name  of  penny-royal,  or  pulegium. 

GLEDITSIA,  in  .Botany,  named  by  -Clayton,  and 
adopted  iby  Linnteus,  in  honour  of  Dr.  J'ohn  Gottlieb  Gle- 
ditfeh,  profeffor  of  medicine  and  botany  at  Berlin,  an  advo- 
cate of  Linnaeus  againft  Sigelbeck,  and  author  of  a Syjlema 
Plantarum,  founded  on  the  infertion  of  the  (la-mens,  as  well 
as  of  an  arrangement  of  Fungi,  and  various  other  botanical 
treatifes  in  Latin  and  German.  He  died  in  1786,  aged  72. 
Linn.  Gen.  549.  Schreb.  735.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.v.  3.  444. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Juff.  346.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  857- 
Gaertn.  t.  146.  Clafs  and  order,  Po/ygamia  Dicecia;  or 
rather  Diacia  Hexandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Lamentacece , Linn. 
Leguminofie,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  three  fmall,  fpreading, 
acute  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  three,  roundifh,  feffile,  fpreading, 
refembling  the  calyx-leaves.  N eft  ary  turbinate,  united  by 
its  border  to  the  other  parts  of  fruftLfication.  Stam . Fila- 
ments fix,  thread-fhaped,  longer  than  the  corolla;  anthers 
oblong,  compreffed,  two-lobed,  incumbent. 

Female,  on  a feparate  plant,  Cal.  Perianth  like  the  male, 
hut  of  five  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  long,  acute,  rather 
fpreading,  Neftaries  two,  fhort,  like  abortive  filaments. 
Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  broad,  compreffed,  longer  than  the 
corolla;  ftyle  (hort,  reflexed;  ftigma  thick,  the  length  of 
the  ftyle,  to  which  it  is  longitudinally  affixed,  downy  in  the 
upper  part.  Peric.  Legume  very  large,  broad,  compreffed 
quite  flat,  divided  by  numerous  tranfverfe  partitions,  and 
filled  with  pulp.  Seeds  folitary,  rounddh,  hard,  and  poliflied. 

At  the  fummit,  generally,  of  the  male  fpike  is  an  united 
flower,  with  four  calyx-leaves  and  as  many  petals,  with  a 
neftary  and  (lamens  like  the  male,  but  with  a piftil,  pro- 
ducing perfeft  fruit,  as  in  the  female.  Hence  Linnaeus  re- 
ferred this  genus  to  his  clafs  Po/ygamia , but  if  it  remains 

there 
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t here  it  muff  rather  be  on  account  of  the  difference  of  flruc- 
ture  'in  its  male  and  female  flowers,  than  for  their  flight 
fexual  anomalies.  Even  for  this  difference  of  ftrufture  we 
fiiould  rather  place  it  in  Dlcecia.  See  Sm.  Xntrod.  to  Botany, 
470,  485. 

Obi'.  This  genus  has  confiderable  affinity  with  Ceraloma-i 
Specially  in  the  fruit.  We  cannot  apply  the  term  amentum  to 
its  inflorefcence,  which  is  a fpike. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Petals  three.  Nec- 
tary turbinate.  Stamei>s  fix. 

Female,  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Nectaries  two, 
Piftil  one.  Legume. 

Some  flowers  united,  four-cleft. 

The  fpecies  of  Gled'itjia  are  as  yet  a rnafs  of  confufion. 

G.  triacanthos,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1509,  the  original  one,  a na- 
tive of  North  America,  was  cultivated  by  bilhop  Compton 
in  1700,  and  is  a tall  bandfome  tree,  which  bears  our  cli- 
mate well,  except  being  fometimes  broken,  like  Robinja 
Rfeudo-acacia,  by  firong  winds.-  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  trifid  or  compound  fpines,  which  grow  on  the  trunk 
t©  the  length  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  from  a very  (lender  bafe. 
The  leaves  are  deciduous,  bipinnate,  large,  confiding  of 
innumerable  elliptical,  flightly  toothed,,  nearly  finooth  leaf- 
lets, half  , an  inch  or  near  an  inch  long.  Flowers  greenifh, 
in  axillary  fpikes.  Some  leaves  appear  to  be  limply  pinnate, 
but  we  know  not  whether  this  is  a fpecific  difference  or  not. 

A very  difiinCt  fpecies  is  cultivated  with  us  by  the  name 
of  G.chincnfis,  which  Linnreus  alfo  had  at  Upfal,  but  he 
doss  not  feem  to  have  deferibed  it  The  fpines  are  com- 
pound. Leaves  limply  and  abruptly  pinnate,  of  feven  or 
eight  pair  of  thin,  fquarifh,  unequal-fided,  crenate  leaflets, 
gradually  larger  upwards,  the  terminal  pair  being  fometimes- 
twice  the  dimenfions  of  the  next. 

In  Sion  gardens,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, is  a tree  of  another  fpecies,  of  which  we  find  no  men- 
tion. Its  leaves  are  limply  pinnate  like  the  lalt,  and  the 
leaflets  alfo  gradually  larger  upwards,  but  they  are  cori- 
aceous, elliptical,  their  fides  very  feldom  unequal.  The 
calyx -leaves  and  petals  are  narrower,  fliorter,  and  blunter 
than  in  G.  triacanthos.  Of  its  fpines  we  have  no  account,  , 
but  the  leaves  and  flowers  were  communicated  to  us  by  Mr,  ■ 
Hoy,  in  Auguft  1796,  as  a Gletditfia  not  in  the  Hortus 
Kewenfis,  where,  indeed,  all  that  are  known  are  made  varie- 
ties ef  the  triacanthos ..  From  the  new  edition  of  this  valu- 
able work  perhaps  more  information  may  be  expected. 

G-inerms,  firll  mentioned  by  Linnaeus  in  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  Sp.  PI.  1509)  feemsto  have  been  adopted,  without 
a.fpecimen,  from  Plukenet’s  t.  123.  f.  3,  to  which  is  added 
Miller’s  t.  5,  which  lalt  reprefents  a Mimofa,  nor  does  any 
fubfeauent  writer  appear  to  know  any  thing  of  this  fpecies. 

It  would  be  a tedious  and  unprofitable  talk  to  attempt  a 
determination  of  the  fynonyms  of  this  genus,-  even  if  the- 
fpecies  were  defined.  The  latter  is  a delirable  object,  and 
worthy  the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  perpetual  aceefs  to 
the  old  botanic  gardens'  about  London,  and  can  obferve 
them  trees  at  different  periods  of  growth.  It  is  neccffary  to 
determine  whether  the  fimply  or  doubly  pinnated  leaves 
mark  a fpecific  diftin&ion;  whether  the  fpines  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  tree ; and  whether  the  legume  is,  in 
any  fpecies,  cor.ffan.tly  fingle-feeded,  or  merely  from  acci- 
dental abortion.  Travellers  in  America  can  fcarcely.be  ex- 
pefted  to  throw  any  light  on  fuch  botanical  queitions  as 
thefe,  though  a careful  obferver,  refident  there,  might  ren- 
der highly  important  fervices  to  botany,  and  to  the  molt  ufe- 
ful  arEs  of  life,  by -determining  firll  the  fpecific  differences, 
and  then  the  economical  qualities,  of  all  the  American  trees, 
among  which  the  Gkditjia  claim- a diitinguilhed  place.  The 
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labours  of  a Lambert  among  the  Pines,  and  a Michaux- 
among  the  Oaks,  are  models  for  future  enquirers. 

GleditSIA,  in  Gardening , comprehends  a plant  of  the 
deciduous  tree  or  Ihrub  kind;  of  which  the  fpecies  ufually 
cultivated  is  the  three-thorned  acacia  (G.  triacanthos), 
which  feldom  rifes  higher  than  a Ihrub  in  this  country. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  with  different  numbers  of 
fpines,  and  with  ftronger  and  weaker  fpines. 

Method  of  Culture . — -Thefe  trees  are  capable  of  being  in- 
creafed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  - which  are  obtained  frefh  from 
America,  - in  a bed  of  light  earth,  in  the  early  fpring  feafon, 
watering  them-  occalionally  when  the  feafon  is  dry.  It  is, 
however,  a much  more  expeditious  practice  to  fow  them  in 
pots,  and  plunge  them  in  a moderate  hot-bed.  The  plants 
fiiould  be  kept  clean  during  the  firll  fummer  after  they 
appear,  and  in  the  fucceeding  winter  be  well  protected  from 
fevere  froffs,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  in  pots. 

The  young  plants  may,  moil  of  them,  in  the  following, 
fpring,  be  removed  and  let  out  into  nurfery  rows,  at  a foot 
or  eighteen  inches  diftant  from  each  other,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  the  rows.  Such  fmall  plants  as  remain,  may  be 
put  out  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  next  autumn  or  fpring. 

The  plants  fiiould  continue  in  this  fituation  till  they  have 
had  two  or  three  years  growth,  after  which  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  fituations  in  which  they  are  to  remain 
any  time  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fpring  fealon . 

Thefe  plants  are  found  to  fucceed  belt  in  fituations  where 
the  foils  are  of  the  more  light  deep  kinds,  and  rather  ihel- 
tered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  atmofphere. 

They  are  all  very  ornamental  trees,  and  well  adapted  to 
large  Ihrubberies,  plantations,  and  plealure  grounds.  When 
planted  alone,  on  lawns,  and  large  open  fpaces  that  are 
kept  in  fhort  grafs,  they  produce  a fine  appearance.  They 
have,  however,  the  difadvantage  of  putting  forth  their 
leaves  at  rather  a late  period. 

GLEE,  a mufical  term  derived  by  Skinner,  Junius,  John-  - 
fon  and  all  the  etymologifls,  from  Saxon,  joy, 

mirth,  [port. 

m ttterrv  nun  commnuitDctt  i;e 
mafeen  ijirn  both  game  nufc  glee. 

Chaucer,  Rim.  Sr.  Tap.  v.  126. 

The  term,  we  believe,  is  not  to  be  found  in  mulic-books, 
or  mufical  writers,  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  firll  time  it -appears  in  the  title  of  a colledlion  of  canons, 
rounds,  and  catches,  is  in  a publication  by  John  Playford, 
1667,  under  the  title  of . “ Dialogues,  Glees,  Ayres,  and 
Ballads,  of  two,  three,  and  four  Voyces.’’ 

A glee  in  muiic  implies  nothing  more  in  its  original  fenfe, 
in  our  printed  muiic-books,  than  “ a fong  of  three  or  more 
parts,  upon  a gay  or  merry  fubjedl,  in  which  all  the  voices 
begin  and  end  together,  finging  the  fame  words.”  When 
fubjects  of  fugue  or  imitation  occur,  and  the  compofilion  is  - 
> more  artificial  than  fimple  counterpoint,  it  lefs  refcmbles  a 
glee  than  a madrigal,  which  it  might,  with  more  propriety, 
be  called,  if  the  words  are  ferious:  for  a feri.ous  glee  leems  - 
a folecifm,  and  a diredt  contradiction  -in  terms.  The  word 
glee,  in  Saxon,  German,  and  Englifh  dictionaries,  ancient 
and  modern,  implying  mirth , merriment,  and  in  Chaucer  and  ' 
other  old  authors,  mufic  itfelf. 

GLEET,  in  Surgery,  commonly  dignifies  the  continuation 
of  a thin  difeharge  from  the  urethra,  after  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms  of  a clap  have  for  fame  time  ceafed.  However,  the 
running  which  takes  place  from  the  urethra,  in  cafes'  of 
ftridlures,  dileafed  proltate  gland,  &c.  is  alfo  frequently 
called  a gleet.  A mere  gleet,  unattended  with  any  other  • 
difeafe  of  the  parts,  is  not  accompanied  with  the  remarkable 
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pain  and  fcalding  fenfation  in  making  water,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  gonorrhoea.  The  latter  affedtion  may  be  consi- 
dered as  acute,  while  the  gleet  is  quite  of  a chronic  nature. 
It  was  one  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  a gleet  dif- 
fered from  a gonorrhoea,  likewife,  in  not  being  infedtious. 
I.t  is  well  known  that  it  was  one  of  the  dodi rines  of  this  emi- 
nent furgeon,  that  the  poifon  of  gonorrhoea,  and  that  which 
is  productive  of  lues  venerea,  arc  of  the  fame  quality,  and 
that  the  different  effects  are  owing  to  the  different  ftrudture 
of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  two  difeafes.  We  need  not 
here  enter  into  an  inveftigation  of  this  part  of  the  fubjedt. 
All  that  we  with  to  obferve  is,  that  if  Mr.  Hunter  means, 
when  he  Hates,  that  a gleet  differs  from  a gonorrhoea  in  not 
being  infectious,  that  a gleet  is  not  capable  of  communicating  the 
« venereal  difeafe,  no  one  can  queition  the  accuracy  of  the  ob- 
fervation.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  affertion  implies  that 
the  matter  of  a gleet,  when  applied  to  the  pudenda  mulie- 
bria,  will  not  bring  on  a pain  in  making  water,  a difeharge. 
See.  then  we  difl'ent  from  the  opinion  altogether.  We  have 
“known  an  inftance,  in  which  a gentleman,  who  had  had  a 
gleet  epon  him  for  upwards  of  a year,  and  who,  on  the  pre- 
jumptioa  that  it  was  not  infedtious,  ventured  to  have  con- 
nection with  a young  woman,  of  whofe  continency,  with  re- 
gard to  other  men,  we  ourl'elves  entertain  no  doubt.  How- 
ever, there  may  be  gleets  of  various  kinds,  and  fomeof  them 
may  be  infectious,  and  others  not  fo.  When,  after  a go- 
norrhoea, a thin  difeharge  continues,  for  a long  while,  to  take 
place  from  the  urethra,  the  complaint  may  depend  upon  a 
weaknefs  of  the  vefiels,  or,  as  Mr.  Hunter  expreffes  it,  upon 
a habit  of  adtion,  which  the  parts  have  contracted.  When 
a gleet  arifes  from  a ftridture  in  the  paffage,  or  from  a difeafe 
of  the  proftate  gland,  the  caufe  mult  be  referred  to  irritation, 
and  the  cure  depends  on  the  removal  of  the  original  com- 
plaint. 

Gleets,  which  are  the  confequence  of  gonorrhoea,  are 
.often  exceedingly  difficult  of  cure,  and  what  is  very  curious, 
it  frequently  happens,  that,  after  they  have  relifted  every 
fsrt  of  remedy,  and  after  the  patient  has  long  given  up  the 
life  of  medicines  and  injedtions,  a fudden  cure  fpontaneoufly 
occurs.  Many  gleets  undergo  a temporary  ftoppage  under 
particular  modes  of  treatment ; but,  as  foon  as  this  is  re- 
mitted, regularly  return  again.  A vaft  number  of  gleets 
depend  upon  the  prefence  of  a ftridture  in  the  urethra,  and 
of  courfe  are  not  curable  by  injedtions.  We  have  often 
thought  that  in  all  cafes  of  gleets,  it  fhould  be  the  invariable 
cuftom  of  the  furgeon  to  introduce  a bougie,  for  the  purpofe 
of  afeertaining  whether  there  is  any  obflrudtion  in  the 
paffage  ; for,  when  the  difeharge  depends  on  a ftridture,  the 
patient  might  make  ufe  of  balfams,  turpentines,  and  bougies, 
for  years,  and  yet  receive  no  benefit  whatever.  At  all 
events,  whenever  a gleet  refifts  ordinary  means,  the  Hate  of 
the  urethra  and  of  the  proHate  gland  ought  to  be  examined. 
See  Prostate  Gland,  Difeafe  of ; and  Stricture. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion,  that  the  fpontaneous  difap- 
pearance  of  a gleet,  after  a long  refiflance  to  every  fort  of 
medicine  and  application,  very  frequently  depended  upon 
accidental  changes  in  the  patient’s  conHitution.  It  was 
another  fentiment  of  this  celebrated  furgeon,  that  fome  gleets 
were  connedted  with  fcrofula.  This  idea  is  founded  on  the 
circumitance,  that  more  gleets  may  be  cured  by  fea  bathing, 
than  any  other  kind  of  bathing.  It  is  alfo  fupported  by 
the  fadt,  of  fea  water  being  fometimes  an  effedlual  means  of 
.cure,  when  employed  as  an  injection. 

We  have  always  found  fault  with  this  plan  of  judging  of 
the  mature  of  difeafes.  If  a diforder  yields  to  mercury, 
pradlitioners  are  apt  to  decide  immediately,,  that  the  coin- 
■plaint  is  venereal.  If  a malady,  like  a gleet,  gives  way  to 
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fea  bathing,  which  benefits  fcrofulous  complaints,  fitch 
furgeons,  as  reafdn  on  Mr.  Hunter’s  principles,  will  imme- 
diately fet  down  the  cafe  as  fcrofulous.  It  is  never  remem- 
bered in  this  calculation,  that  mercury  cures  many  difeafes 
befides  the  venereal ; and  fo  does  fea  bathing  many  com- 
plaints beiides  thofe  which  are  of  a fcrofulous  nature. 

Gleets  have  alfo  been  reprefented  as  always  connedlcd 
with  a relaxed  conHitution,  though  we  think  we  have  feen  the 
complaint  in  fubjedts,  who  were  ftrong,  robuft,  and  young, 
with  every  appearance  _of  general  health,  and  whofe  Hate 
feemed  to  us  a Hriking  contradiction  to  the  foregoing  obfer 
vation. 

Gleets,  as  we  have  before  Hated,  are  often  exceedingly 
difficult  of  removal.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  may  be  got 
rid  of  with  tolerable  eafe  ; but  in  other  initances,  they  com- 
pletely fruHrate  the  art  of  furgery,  and  the  patient,  tired  of 
the  inefficacy  of  different  remedies,  relinquiflies  the  trial  of 
all.  In  flight  cafes,  and  occalionally  in  inveterate  ones,  a 
cure  may  be  effedled  by  exhibiting  internally  the  balfam  of 
copaiva,  the  oleum  terebinthinar,  or  the  tindfure  of  lyttas 
(cantharides).  It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  a 
cure  can  be  accomplifhed  by  tliefe  means,  benefit  is  foon 
derived  from  their  employment.  For  this  reafon,  when 
they  neither  diminilh,  nor  remove  the  gleet  in  the  courfe  of 
five  or  fix  days,  Mr.  Hunter  made  it  a rule  never  to  continue 
their  ufe  any  longer,  but  have  recourfe  at  once  to  other 
methods.  We  have  already  remarked  the  great  tendency  of 
many  gleets  to  return,  after  being  for  a time  Hopped  by  dif- 
ferent modes  of  treatment.  Hence  pradlitioners  fhould 
never  difeontinue  the  fuccefsful  plan  immediately  the  dif- 
eharge ceafes,  but  perfiH  in  its  adoption  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  after  all  the  fymptoms  have  entirely  gone  off. 

In  relaxed  habits,  gleets  are  very  likely  to  be  cured  by  the 
cold  bath,  fea  bathing,  bark  and  Heel  medicines.  Cold 
bathing  indeed  often  fucceeds  in  every  kind  of  conHitution, 
when  other  methods  are  of  no  avail.  We  have  known  ftrong 
young  men  labouring  under  gleets,  who  could  not  get  rid  of 
them  in  any  way  in  London  ; but  who  got  well  almoft  imme- 
diately on  going  to  the  fea  fide,  and  bathing  there.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  alfo,  that  fome  beneficial  revolution  in  the 
fyHein,  arifing  from  the  change  of  air,  might  have  a confi- 
derable  fhare  in  the  cure.  We  lately  had  under  our  care  a 
gentleman  with  a gleet,  which  had  laHed  nine  months,  but 
difappeared  all  at  once  on  the  patient  going  for  a ftiort  time 
to  a part  of  the  country  which  was  not  near  the  fea. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  injections  in  ufe  for  the 
cure  of  gleets,  viz.  aftringetit  and  irritating  ones. 

The  aftringent  ones  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fuch  as  the 
decodtion  of  bark,  and  folutions  of  zincum  vitriolatum, 
alum,  or  acetite  of  lead.  An  injection  of  proper  ftrengtb, 
containing  cuprum  vitriolatum,  bolus  gallicus,  and  camphor, 
is  alfo  an  exceedingly  eligible  one. 

The  beft  irritating  injection  which  we  know  of,  is  that 
made  by  diffolving  two  grains  of  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus 
in  eight  ounces  of  diddled  water. 

Bougies  may  alio  be  confideredas  aCting  on  the  urethra  as 
irritating  applications,  and  hence  they  .are  occafionally  re- 
commended to  be  worn  for  the  cure  of  gleets.  In  general, 
common  bougies  are  employed ; but  fometimes  others,  medi- 
cated with  camphor  or  turpentine,  are  ufed. 

In  irritable  conflitirtions,  the  latter  kind  of  injection  and 
the  bougies  may  excite  a good  deal  of  irritation,  pain,  Hran- 
gury,  See.  fo  that  fome  circumfpeCtion  is  neceffary  in  the 
employment  of  fuch  means.  "We  may  Hate,  indeed,  that  no 
endeavour  fhould  ever  be  made  to  cure  a gleet,  by  exciting 
irritation  in  the  urethra  with  Himuiating  injedtions,  or  boiu 
gies,  before  milder  means -have - failed.  We  have  found  a 
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weak  inje&ron  of  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus  in®re  frequently 
fuccefsful  than  any  other.  One  grain  to  fix  ounces  of 
water  is  quite  ftrong  enough  to  begin  with,  and  the  ftrength 
may  be  gradually  augmented,  in  proportion  as  the  urethra 
appears  capable  of  bearing  it.  The  practitioner  mull;  not 
leave  off  the  injection  as  foon  as  the  difeharge  ceafes  ; for 
if  he  does  fo,  the  gleet  will  generally  recur.  The  plan 
lhould  ftillbe  followed  up  for  about  a fortnight. 

When  gleets  are  to  be  cured  by  bougies,  it  is  necefiary 
to  wear  thefe  inftruments  about  a month  or  fix  weeks 
before  any  dependence  can  be  put  in  the  permanence  of  the 
cure. 

Neither  the  furgeon  nor  the  patient  Ihould  be  deterred 
from  perfifting  in  the  trial  of  irritating  injections  or  bougies, 
by  the  circumilance  of  their  appearing  to  increafe  the  dif- 
eharge at  firft.  This  they  always  do. 

Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  moderation  and  regularity  in 
diet  were  conducive  to  the  cure  of  gleets.  So  is  a quiet  kind 
of  life  in  the  generality  of  cafes,  but  there  are  inftances  in 
which  gleets  feem  to  be  benefited  and  cured  by  rough  exer- 
cife  on  horfeback. 

A return  or  an  increafe  of  a gleet  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
confequence  of  intercourfe  with  women,  and  the  patient 
often  thinks  that  he  has  received  a frefn  infection.  Mr. 
Hunter  thought  that  the  cafe  might  be  diferiminated  by  the 
ffiort  time  which  intervenes  between  the  connection  and  the 
re-appearance  of  the  difeharge.  Gleets  are  often  fo  exceed- 
ingly  obftinate,  that  the  furgeon  cannot  be  informed  of  too 
many  modes  and  principles  of  cure.  On  this  account  we 
deem  it  right  to  mention  that  gleets  feem  to  be  curable  on 
the  principle  of  counter-irritation.  Hunter  has  feen  a gleet 
ftop  on  the  breaking  out  of  two  chancres  on  the  glans  penis, 
and  the  difeharge  has  been  known  to  ftop  as  foon  as  a bliiler 
was  applied  to  the  under  part  of  the  penis. 

Gleets  have  likewife  been  cured  by  eleCtricity. 

Women  are  liable  to  gleets,  and  the  difeafe  being  fituated 
in  lefs  irritable  parts,  whatever  injections  are  ufed,  may  be 
made  ftronger  than  for  male  patients. 

It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  remark,  that  balfams  and  tur- 
pentines, internally  given,  can  have  no  fpecific  effeCt  on  the 
parts  affeCted  in  women,  as  they  have  on  the  urethra  in  men. 
Hence  it  would  be  abfurd  to  preferibe  fuch  medicines  for 
female  patients. 

GLEIBERG,  or  Glitzberg,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Naflau  Weilburg;  eight 
miles  N E.  of  Wetzlar. 

GLEICHAN,  a county  of  Germany,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Gotha,  divided  between  the  princes  of  Gotha, 
Hohenloe,  Hatzfield,  and  Schwartzburg,  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohr,  between  Erfurt  and  Gotha. 

GLEICHEN,  Frederic  von,  in  Biography,  was 
horn  in  the  year  1714.  He  was  intended  and  educated 
for  the  profeffion  of  arms,  and  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life 
as  an  officer  in  the  fervice  of  Bayreuth,  and  was  diiiinguifhed 
by  his  attention  to  military  difeipline.  He  rofe  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  obtained  the  favour  of  the  mar- 
grave. His  honours  did  not  fit  eafy  upon  him,  he  fighed 
for  retirement,  and  in  1756  his  wiflies  were  accomplilhed  ; 
he  obtained  a difmiffion  from  the  fervice  with  a handfome 
peniion,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  rank  of  privy 
counfellor.  He  now  had  leifure  to  difting-uifli  himfelf  as  a 
philofopher,  a naturalift,  and  a writer.  His  attention  was 
accidentally  excited  to  microfcopical  obfervations,  and  not 
fatisfied  with  the  inftruments  already  in  exiftence  he  con- 
ftructed  an  univerfal  microfcope,  with  which  he  combined 
the  folar  microfcope.  His  principal  obfervations  relate  to 
feminal  animalcula,  and  infulion  animals : he  would  fit  da?- 
Vox..  XVI. 


after  day  at  his  glafs,  and  was  always  difpleafed  if  he  ex- 
perienced any  interruption  while  engaged  in  his  favourite- 
purfuit.  By  daily  practice  he  had  acquired  uncommon 
acutenefs  of  fight,  which  was  of  the  greateft  advantage  to 
him  in  his  refearches.  Though  he  had  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  fcience  for  the  love  of  it,  yet  he  devifed  various  eco- 
nomical plans,  from  which  he  expedled  to  derive  great  emo- 
lument, but  they  were  the  fchemes  of  a theorift,  and  did 
not  prove  of  real  advantage  either  to  himfelf  or  the  world. 
He  died  in  June  1783,  leaving  behind  him  numerous  works 
in  natural  hiftory,  as  “ Obfervations  on  the  Parts  of  Fructi- 
fication in  Plants  when  in  bloom,  and  on  the  In  fedts  found 
in  them  “ Hiftory  of  the  Common  Houfe  Fly:” 
“ Treatife  on  feminal  Animalcula  and  infufion  Animals 
“ Effay  towards  the  Hiftory  of  the  Tree-loufe  of  the  Elm 
this  infedt,  the  aphis  ulmi  campeftris,  coft  our  author  the 
labour  of  eight  years  ; it  is  the  caufe  of  the  bladders  on 
the  leaves  of  the  elm-tree  during  the  fpring.  Gen.  Biog, 

GLEICHENBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Stiria  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Racklfburg. 

GLEICHENBERGAN,  or  Gleiciiem  Berg,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Henneberg  ; four  miles  E. 
of  Romhild. 

GLEICHENIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  the  writer  of 
this  article  in  honour  of  Philip  Frederick,  Baron  von 
Gleichen,  author  of  a fplendid  microfcopical  work  on  the 
ftrudture  and  phvfiology  of  the  parts  ol  frudtification  in 
feveral  plants,  publifhed  at  Nuremberg,  in  folio,  with 
coloured  plates,  in  1764.  As  the  feeds  of  ferns  were 
among  the  fubjedls  to  which  Baron  Gleichen  paid  great 
attention,  a genus  belonging  to  this  curious  tribe  was 
judged  peculiarly  proper  to  commemorate  him.  Smith  in 
Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Turin,  v.  5.  419.  t.  9.  f.  10. 
Tradts,  258.  t.  1.  f.  10.  Swartz.  Fil.  165.  Brown.  Prod, 
v.  1.  160.  (Mertenlia  ; Willden.  in  Adi.  Holm.  ann.  1804. 
165.  t.  4,  5.  Swartz.  Fil.  163.) — Clafs  and  order,  Crypto - 
gamia  Filices : fedt.  slnnuhxtee.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices  dorffera. 

Elf.  Ch.  Capfules  in  a fimple,  concentric,  orbicular  feries  ; 
each  feries  conftituting  a round  feparate  dot,  on  the  back  of 
the  leaf.  Cover  none. 

This  genus  was  firft  founded  on  the  Onoclea  polypodioides 
of  Linnaeus,  an  elegant  and  fingular  fern,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  In  this  the  capfules  are  ufually  three,  rarely 
four  together,  half  immerfed  in  the  under  fide  of  the  frond, 
and  as  each  burfts  by  a longitudinal  fiffure,  they  all  together 
have  exadtly  the  appearance  of  a iingle  caplu'e,  of  three 
cells,  and  three  valves,  the  partitions  feeming  to  originate 
from  the  centre  of  each  valve.  Traces  of  a jointed  ring 
appear  on  fome  of  the  valves  only,  and  rather  referable  the 
corrugations  of  thofe  ferns  termed  jpurioi/JIy  annidqtcd. 
Several  other  fpecies,  ftridtly  allied  to  the  original  one  in 
habit  and  appearance,  fo  as  to  be  at  firft  fight  fcarcely  dif- 
tingui  (liable  from  it,  have  been  found  in  New  Holland, 
and  have  been  defined  by  Dr.  Swartz  and  Mr.  Brown. 
In  thefe  the  capfules  are  not  immerfed  in  the  leaf,  though 
each  feries  ftands  in  a flight  depreffion.  In  G dicarpa  of 
Brown  there  are  only  two  together  ; in  others  three,  four, 
or  even  fix.  Thefe  new  difeovered  fpecies  evince  the  pro- 
priety of  Mr.  Brown’s  meafure,  of  reducing  the  Mertenfia 
of  Wilidenow  and  Swartz  to  Gleichenia,  as  their  fru&ifiea- 
tions  exacilv  agree.  Dicranopterh  of  Bernhardi  does  not 
in  our  opinion  fo  well  afiort  with  them,  having  an  irregular 
accumulation  of  ftaiked  capfules  in  each  dot,  though  its 
habit  is  precifely  that  of  Mertenfa.  Mr.  Brown,  having 
.examined  thefe  ferns  alive,  determines  them  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  a complete,  ftriated,  tranfverfe,  rarely  oblique, 
ring. 
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This  genus  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two  (tftions. 
The  original  Gkichenuc,  of  which  there  are  five  fpecies,  have 
the  ultimate  branches  of  their  repeatedly  forked  ftem  pinnate, 
their  leaflets  or  pinna  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  fhort,  triangular, 
or  rounded  fegmfents,  each  fegment  bearing  a Angle  dot 
or  feries  of  capfules.  The  Mertenfuz  have  their  ultimate 
'branches  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  fegments  linear,  with 
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ilreams  fall  into  the  valley,  and,  forming-  a junftien,  affume 
the  name  of  Avonmore.  One  of  thefe  dreams,  called  St, 
Kevin’s  keeve,  is  ftill  an  objeft  of  fuperftition  ; weak  and 
fickly  children  being’  dipped  in  it  every  Sunday  and  Thurf- 
day  before  fun-rife,  and  on  the  third  of  June,  which  is 
St.  Kevin’s  day.  The  two  lakes  in  the  vale  are  divided 
, me  legmencs  uuca,,  >» - from  each  other  by  a rich  meadow7;  the  reft  of  the  foil  is 
of  numerous  dots  on  each  fide  of  the  midrib  of  each  f0  rocky  as  to  be  incapable  of  tillage  by  the  plough.  The 
fegment,  efpecially  at  its  lower  half.  Of  thefe  we  are  names  of  the  adjoining  mountains,  in  which  the  word  Derry 
acquainted  with  five  or  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of  the  Eaft  often  occurs,  are  fuppofed  to  denote  that  they  were  formerly 
or  Weft  Indies,  or  of  New  Holland  and  its  neighbourhood,  covered  with  wood  ; at  prefent  they  have  only  brown  heath, 

or  mere  fable  peat.  Between  the  cathedral  and  upper  lake 
is  a group  of  thorns  of  great  fize  ; and  near  the  cathedral 
the  trunk  of  an  aged  yew,  which  meafures  three  yards  in 
diameter.  From  the  remains  of  walls  above,  and  the  traces 
of  foundations  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  town  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  once  pretty  large,  but  the  only  ftreet 
appearing  is  the  road  leading  from  the  market  place  into  the 
county  of  Kildare.  It  is  in  good  prefervation,  being  paved 
withftones  placed  edgewife,  and  ten  feet  in  breadth.  There 
are  feven  churches  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  fome 


GLEICHENSTE1N,  in  Geography , a town  and  caftle 
of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of  Eichsfeld  ; feven  miles  S.E. 
of  Heiligenftadt. 

GLEINSTOLLEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stina  ; 
14  miles  S.  E.  of  Voitfberg. 

GLEISS,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Valais;  26 

miles  E.  of  Sion.  . 

GLEIWITZ,  or  Gliwice,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oppeln  ; 20  miles  N.  E.  of  Ratifbon.  N. 
lat.  50°  17'.  E.  long.  183  35'. 

GLEN  River,  is  a river  of  Lincolnmire,  which  rites 
near  Ropfley,  and  purfues  a courfe  nearly  S.  S.  E.  to  Brace- 
brough,  when,  turning  fuddenly  N.E.,  it  paftes  to  Kates 


chapels  which  appear  to  be  of  later  conftrmftion.  St. 
Kevin  was  the  patron  faint,  and  his  name  confequently  is 
given  to  many  of  the  furrounding  objefts.  He  is  faid  to 
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bridge  and  through  the  Fens,  by  Surneet,  to  the  iea  at  have  founded  the  town  or  monaftery  in  the  lixth  century  ; 
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Fofdyke  Wafh  ; Mor  the  greater  part  of  its  courfe 
through  the  Fens  this  river  is  navigable  for  barges,  a cir- 
cumftance  which  was  over-looked  in  compiling  the  alpha- 
betical lift  of  inland  navigations  in  our  article  Canal. 
The  fmall  river  or  drain  called  the  Bourne,  which  branches 
from  the  Glen  and  proceeds  up  to  Bourne  town,  is  alfo 
navigable  for  fome  diftance  upwards.  The  South  Forty- 
foot  navigable  drain  commences  very  near  to  this  river, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Bourne,  and  proceeds  by  a cir- 
cuitous route  to  Bofton.  See  South  Forty-foot. 

GLENAA,  a mountain  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland. 
See  Killarney. 

GLENAN  Islands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  France.  N.  lat.  47  ’ 43'.  W. 
l°ng._3255’ 


but  Ledwich  attributes  the  ereftion  to  the  Oilmen,  who 
infefted  Ireland,  in  the  ninth  century.  Some  figures  in  a 
chapel,  containing  the  tomb  of  St.  Kevin,  furnifii  fome  plau- 
ftble  arguments  in  fupport  of  this  opinion.  There  are  two 
round  towers  at  Glendalough,  both  of  which  are  adjoining 
churches,  but  neither  the  cathedral  nor  abbey  has  fuch  an 
addition,  though  if  a belfry  were  the  oljjeft  of  thefe  build- 
ings, the  preference  would  probably  have  been  given  to 
them.  Thefe  towers  were  alfo,  in  Mr.  Ledwich’s  opinion, 
the  work  of  the  Oilmen.  The  arguments  for  and  againft 
this  opinion  will  be  confidered  under  the  article  Round 
Towers.  A monaftery  having  been  founded  here,  and  the 
fuppofed  miracles  of  St.  Kevin  having  been  proclaimed, 
numbers  flocked  to  his  ftirine  ; as  Girald  Cambrenfis  fays, 
in  what  had  been  a barren  wildernefs,  were  to  be  found,  after 


GLENARM,  a poll  town  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  a few  years,  not  only  churches  and  good  houfes,  but  much 


Ireland,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  it,  adjoining  which  is  Glenarm 
caftle,  the  feat  of  the  countefs  of  Antrim.  The  town  is 
pleafantly  fttuated  on  the  fea-fhore,  near  the  bay  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  104  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  24  N. 
from  Belfaft. 

GLENAVY,  a poft-town  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
Ireland,  fituated  near  the  eaftern  border  of  Lough  Neagh. 
It  is  77  miles  N.  from  Dublin  on  the  road  to  Antrim. 

GLENCOE,  a vale  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
gyle,  near  Loch  Leven,  where,  in  the  year  1691,  the  inha- 
bitants were  inaflacred  contrary  to  the  faith  of  a royal  pro- 
clamation ; 17  miles  N.  of  Inverary. 

GLENDALOUGH,  Glandelough,  or  Glendalloch, 
commonly  called  the  Seven  Churches,  an  interefting  objeft  to 
travellers  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  22  miles  S. 
from  Dublin,  and  about  feven  or  eight  miles  weft  from 
Rathdrum.  Its  name  is  derived,  according  to  Mr.  Ledwich, 
from  its  being  fituated  in  a valley  with  lakes,  from  glen , a 
valley,  and  loch,  a lake.  That  this  was  the  true  origin  of 
the  name  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  Hoveden,  who  was 
chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  and  who  calls  it  equivalently  in 
Latin,  Epifcopatus  Biftagnenfis,  the  bilhopric  of  the  two 
lakes.  Glendalough  is  furrounded  on  all  fides,  except  to  the 
eaft,  by  ftupendous  mountains,  whofe  vaft  perpendicular 
height  throws  a gloom  011  the  vale  below,  well  fuited  to 
infpire  religious  dread.  From  thefe,  many  mountain- 


wealth.  According  to  the  Irifli  annals,  the  town  thus 
founded  was  often  plundered  by  the  piratical  freebooters 
of  the  north,  who,  as  they  fubfilted  folely  by  depredations, 
without  reluftance,  frequently  pillaged  their  own  country- 
men. In  1162,  Laurence  O’Toole,  afterwards  archbifliop 
of  Dublin,  was  elefted  abbot ; and  in  a few  years  after  earl 
Strongbow  granted  the  abbey  and  parfonage  to  Thomas, 
the  nephew  of  Laurence.  The  charter  is  one  of  the  molt 
valuable  and  ancient  in  Ireland,  as  it  preferves  the  poflefiions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  abbey.  Previous  to  this, 
Glendalough  had  alfo  had  a bifhop  ; but,  in  1 152,  Cardinal 
Paparon  endeavoured  to  unite  it  to  the  fee  of  Dublin.  This 
was  refilled,  and,  in  1179,  pope  Alexander  III.  confirmed 
the  city  to  its  bithop,  faving  the  rights  of  the  abbot.  A 
letter,  written  in  1214,  is  quoted  by  Ledwich,  to  fhew  that 
Glendalough  was  at  that  time  become  a neft  of  thieves  and 
robbers.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  fee  was  united  to 
that  of  Dublin  ; but  the  feet  of  the  O’Tooles,  who  were  very 
powerful,  kept  it,  in  fome  degree,  independent  until  1497, 
when  the  biftiop  formally  furrendered  his  right  and  claim  in 
the  Chapter-houfe  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin.  The  Seven 
Churches,  when  approached  by  the  bridge  of  Derrybawn, 
form  a very  pifturefque  and  pleating  feene.  The  bridge  is 
thrown  over  the  Avonmore,  and  is  compofed  of  three  ellip- 
tic arches.  Derrybawn,  covered  to  a great  extent  with  an 
oak  coppice  on  one  fide,  and  the  huge  broccagh  on  the 

other, 
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other,  confines  the  view  up  the  river  to  the  valley  ; at  the 
end  of  which  the  great  round  tower,  and  the  other  ruins, 
appear  to  great  advantage.  As  the  new  military  road  has 
made  Glendalough  eafily  accefiible,  it  is  frequently  vifited 
by  travellers.  Ledwich’s  Antiquities. 

GLENE,  IVwot,  properly  fignifies  the  cavity  or  focket 
of  the  eye. 

Glene  is  more  frequently  ufed  by  anatomifts  for  the  fhal- 
lower  cavities  of  bones,  into  which  fome  other  bone  is 
received  and  articulated. 

By  which  it  Hands  diftinguifhed  from  cotyle  or  acetabulum, 
which  is  a deeper  cavity,  intended  by  nature  for  the  like 
purpofe. 

GLENEGAD  Head,  in  Geography , a cape  of  Ireland, 
in  the  peninfula  of  Inis  Lowen,  county  of  Donegal.  W. 
long.  7^  41'  from  Greenwich,  N.  lat.  550  20'. 

GLENGARRIFF,  a harbour  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  on  the  north-eaft  part  of  Bantry-bay.  The  ar- 
butus grows  in  this  neighbourhood  in  great  perfection. 

GLENGARY,  the  name  of  a county  jn  Upper  Canada, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  line  which  feparates  Upper  from 
Lower  Canada  ; on  the  S.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ; and 
on  the  W.  by  the  townfhip  of  Cornwall,  running  N.  24° 
W.,  until  it  interfefts  the  Ottawa  or  Grand  river,  thence 
defcending  the  faid  river  till  it  meets  the  fore -mentioned 
feparating  line.  Glengary  county  comprehends  all  the 
iflands  contiguous  to  it  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

GLENICZA,  a river  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw,  which 
runs  into  the  Obra,  near  Koften. 

GLENKEN’s  Canal,  is  the  parliamentary  name  of  an 
inland  navigation,  made  fince  the  year  1802,  in  Kirkcud- 
bright county  in  Scotland.  See  Canal. 

GLENLUCE,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Wigton,  which  fprang  from  an  abbey  of  Ciftertians, 
founded  in  1190,  called  “ Vailis  Lucis.’’  It  is  fituated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  a large  bay  to  which  it  gives 
name  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Wigton.  N.  lat.  54°  58'.  W.  long. 
40  27'.  The  bay  extends  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Scotland 
from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  Burro whead.  N.  lat.  540 
50'.  W.  long.  40  50'. 

GLENMORE,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  coail  of  Scot- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Suart.  N.  lat.  5b3  38'. 

GLENOID,  in  yin  atomy,  from  yTentn,  the  articular  cavity 
of  a bone,  and  uSoc,  form , a term  applied  to  certain  arti- 
cular furfaces,  particularly  where  the  hollow  is  not  deep. 

GLERS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrol  ; 21  miles  W.  of  Bolzano. 

GLESE,  a river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs  into  tire 
Miffifippi,  N.  lat.  37°  15'.  W.  long,  go0  14'. 

GLESUM,  or  Gltesum,  ill  Natural  Hijlory,  a name 
given  by  many  of  the  ancients  to  the  common  yellow  amber 
or  fuccinum.  The  word  feems  to  have  been  originally' 
German,  and  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their 
conqueils  in  that  part  of  the  world.  They  feem  to  have 
ufed  the  word  in  general  for  any  transparent  fubilance, 
and  thence  to  have  applied  it  to  amber  as  a tranfparent 
ilone.  See  Glass. 

GLETCHER.HORN,  in  Geography.  See  Jungfrau. 

GLIANY,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Galicia;  20  miles  E. 
of  Lemberg. 

GLIESA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia ; 25 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Tornea. 

GLIGVI,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Dageftan  ; 90  miles  N. 
of  Teflis. 

GLIKEON,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Epire  ; 26  miles  W.  of  Arta. 

GLIMS  Holm,  one  of  the  fmall  Orkney  iflands,  which 


affords  paftures  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Pomona,  between  that  and 
Barray. 

GLIMMER,  or  Cat-silver,  in  Mineralogy,  accordingto 
Dr.  Woodward,  “ Method  of  Fofiils,’’  p 14,  are  names  for 
Mica,  which  fee.  Glift,  fpangles,  daze,  and  filver,  are  other 
names  by  which  the  miners  and  quarrymen  defignate  the 
fhining  plates  of  this  fubilance  which  they  meet  with  dif- 
perfed  in  the  earths  and  ftones  in  their  works.  The  late 
Mr.  William  Martin  obferves,  “ Outlines,”  p 141,  “Glim- 
mer is  frequently  difperfed  through  the  fand-ftones  and 
clay,  forming  vegetable  petrifactions,  but  never  conftitutes 
their  whole  fubftance.’’  In  Derbylhire,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  nodules,  or  round  nefts  or  maffes  of  mica,  in  thin 
and  feparate  plates,  in  the  firft,  or  millftone  grit,  which 
fall  out  on  expofure,  and  leave  pherical  holes,  a circum- 
ftance  which  has,  according  to  Mr  Farey,  given  rife  to 
rock-balins  or  holes  on  the  tops  of  large  loofe  blocks  of 
ftone  where  the  w'ater  ftands  in  many  inftances  after  rain, 
but  not  perpetually,  as  the  vulgar  opinion  is.  See  Rcck- 
Basins. 

GLINA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Croatia,  which  runs 
into  the  Save  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Patrinia. 

GLINLOUGH,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  from  which  a fmall  river 
flows  to  Sligo  bay. 

GLINNINO,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Novogorod,  on  the  Mfta  ; 12  miles  S.  E.  of  Borovitchi. 

GLINSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tchernigof,  on  the  river  Sula  ; 80  miles  S.  E.  of  Tcher- 
nigof. 

GLINUS,  in  Botany,  derives  its  name  from  yXivo;  or 
yalt-jo-:,  a word  ufed  by  Theophraftus,  and  denoting  a kind 
of  maple,  though  we  cannot  trace  any  fimilitude  between 
that  tree  and  the  little  herbaceous  plant,  to  which  the  name 
was  applied  by  Loefling  ; but  it  was  adopted  by  Linnaeus. 
— Linn.  Gen.  243.  Sclireb.  328.  Loefl.  Iter.  145. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  929.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  La- 
marck Ditft.  v.  2.  728.  Gxrtn.  t.  130.  Juft.  316.  Clafs 
and  order,  Dodecandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllei , 
Linn.  Ficoidea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  ovate,  acute, 
concave  leaves,  coloured  within,  permanent,  and  downy. 
Cor.  none ; nectaries  about  five,  refembling  narrow  petals, 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  and  unequally  two  or  three-cleft. 
Siam.  Filaments  about  fifteen,  awl-fhaped,  flat,  as  long  as 
the  calyx  ; anthers  incumbent,  oblong,  compreffed,  tvvo- 
lobed.  Fiji.  Germen  of  five  fides  ; ftyles  five,  fhort ; ftig- 
mas  Ample.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  with  five  cells,  five 
fides,  and  five  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh,  in  a Angle 
row  at  the  bafe  of  the  valves,  tubercled,  each  attached  by 
a long  thread-like  ftalk. 

EiT.  Ch.  Calyx  five-c.left.  Corolla  none.  Nedlaries 
cloven  briftles.  Capfule  five-cornered,  five-Gelled,  five-valved, 
with  many  feeds. 

1.  G.  lotoides.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  663.  Burn).  Ind.  112. 
t.  36.  f.  1.  “ Stem  hairy.  Leaves  obo vale.’’ — Native  of 

Spain,  and  found  by  Loefling  in  a gravelly  foil  near  Tala- 
vera  del  Badajoz,  alfo  in  a dried-up  rivulet  between  Merida 
and  Truxillo.  Root  annual.  Stems  procumbent,  jointed, 
hairy.  Leaves  obovate,  on  foot-flalks.  Flowers  nearly 
feflile,  crowded  together,  fometimes  on  very  fhort  hairy 
ftalks.  A figure  of  this  fpecies  is  deftined  to  appear  ia 
the  Flora  Grata,  t.  472,  fi  m a drawing  made  at  Smyrna, 
and  from  which  it  appears  that  what  Gsertner  confidered  as 
petals,  are  more  probably  neHaries,  as  not  being  external  to 
the  ftamens ; after  all,  they  ought  perhaps  to  be  called 
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barren  filaments.  They  feem,  from  the  dried  fpecimcns, 
be  ranged  alternately  with  the  real  ftamcns. 

2.  G.  dlctamnmdes.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  929.  Pink. 
Amah  10.  t.  356.  f.  6.  — “ Leaves  round,  hairy.  Stern 
(hrubby,  proftrate.  Leaflets  of  the  calyx  lanceolate.” — 
Native  of  India.  It  feerns  doubtful  whether  G.  diet  am  - 
hoides  be  not  merely  a variety  of  loto'ides  ; but  as  Willdenow 
ftill  keeps  them  feparate,  on  the  authority  of  a dried  fpe- 
cimen,  we  have  retained  the  fpecies. 

3.  G.  fietfiorus.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  929.  Vahl.  Symb. 
0.64. — “ Leaves  obovate,  plaited.  Stem  ihrubby.  Leaf- 
lets of  the  calyx  ovate,” — Native  of  inundated  woods  in 
Arabia  Felix  during  the  rainy  feafon.  The  whole  plant  is. 
hoary,  from  very  thick  hairs,  which  are  longer  than  in 
G.  lotoides.  This  fpecies  was  firfl  deferibed  by  Vahl,  from 
Forlkal’s  fpecimen  which  we  have  examined.  The  pubef- 
cence  is  beautifully  deflated  and  very  denfe. 

Glinus,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  Belionius  and 
fome  other  authors  have  called  a fmall  fea-fffh,  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  dracunculus. 

GLIS.  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  this 
only  fignifies  the  dormoufe  : but  Linnaeus  has  ufed  glires 
in  a larger  fenfe  : and,  in  his  Syllem  of  Zoology,  makes 
it  the  name  of  the  fourth  order  of  the  mammalia  clafs  of 
animals.  The  charafters  of  the  creatures  of  this  clafs  are, 
that  they  have  only  two  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw  ; they  have 
no  dentes  canini,  or  dog-teeth;  and  the  feet  have  toes,  and 
are  formed  for  leaping  when  they  run.  The  animals  of  this 
clafs  are  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  Hyfirix,  Cavia,  Cafior, 
Mus , ArSomys , Sciurus,  Myoxus,  Dipus,  Lepus,  and  Hyrax  ; 
which  fee  refpeftively. 

Gi.is,  a name  given  to  feveral  fpecies  of  Myoxus  ; of 
Didelphis  ; of  Mus;  and  of  ArSomys  ; which  fee  refpedl- 
ively. 

Glis  Volans.  See  Vespertilo  Spafma. 

GLISCHROMICTHES,  in  Natural  H'fiory,  the  name 
of  a genus  of  compound  earths.  The  word  is  derived  from 
yAw^pcK,  touch , and  yti :i9us,  mixed.  The  bodies  of  this  genus 
are  loams  compofed  of  fand  and  a more  vifeid  clay,  and 
are  of  a tough  and  firm  texture. 

The  earths  of  this  genus  are  ufed  in  making  bricks, 
and  on  fome  other  occafions  ; and  are  of  feveral  diftinct 
fpecies. 

GLISSA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fea-filh  of  the 
tunny  kind,  but  of  a perfectly  fmooth  (kin,  and  wholly  free 
from  feales.  It  ufualiy  grows  to  the  length  of  two  cubits, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  body  : it  is  of  a very  round 
body,  and  has  very  rough  jaws,  but  no  diftindt  teeth  ; its 
tail  is  forked,  but  not  fo  arched  or  lunated  as  that  of  the 
tunny  ; it  lives  in  deep  water,  and  is  a fflh  of  very  delicate 
tafie.  Gefner.  De  Pifc.  p.  1158. 

GLISSON,  Francis,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Rampifham,  in  Dorfetfliire,  in  the  year  1597,  and  educated 
at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a fellow, 
and  in  1627  was  incorporated  M.A.  in  Oxford.  He  then 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ttudy  of  phyfic,  in  which  faculty  he 
took  his  degree  of  dodior  at  Cambridge,  and  in  that  univerfity 
was  made  regius  profeffor  of  phyfic,  which  office  he  held 
about  40  years.  He  fettled  in  London  for  the  pradiice  of 
his  profeffion,  and  was  admitted  a fellow  of  the  College  of 
l’hyficians  in  1635.  In  1639  he  was  chofen  reader  of  ana- 
tomy in  the  college,  and  in  that  department  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  ledtures  “ De  Morbis  Partium,”  which 
lie  was  particularly  requefted  by  his  colleagues  to  make 
public.  During  the  civil  wars  he  retired  to  Colchefter, 
where  he  pradtifed  with  great  credit  in  thofe  times  of  cor.fu- 
fion,  and  was  in  tuc  town  at  its  memorable  fioge  by  the  par- 
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liamentary  forces  in  1648.  He  was  one  of  that  fmall,  but 
illuftrious  fociety,  who  inllituted  a weekly  meeting  in  Lon- 
don about  the  year  1645,  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting 
inquiries  into  natural  and  experimental  philofophy,  which, 
after  having  removed  to  Oxford  during  the  troubles,  was 
augmented  in  London  after  the  reiloration,  and  became 
ultimately  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  afterwards  feveral 
years  prefiaent  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  died  in  1677, 
in  the  parifti  of  St.  Bride’s,  London,  aged  80.  Gliflbn  left 
the  following  works:  1.  “ Tradsatus  de  Rachitide,  feu 

morbo  puerili  Rickets  didto,”  firfl;  publ filled  in  1650  ; it 
went  through  feveral  editions  abroad,  and  two  tranflations- 
into  Englifh  the  year  after  its  publication,  by  Philip  Arinin, 
and  Nicholas  Culpepper.  2.  “Anatome  Hepatis,  See." 
London,  1 654  ; afterwards  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  and  the 
Hague.  This  work  contains  a much  more  exadt  defeription 
of  the  liver  than  had  before  appeared.  The  capfule  of  the 
vena  portarum  was  fuppofed  to  be  firfl  difeovered  by  him,  and 
has  ever  fince  borne  his  name  ; but  Wakeus  and  Pecquet  had 
feen  it  a fhort  time  before,  and  he  has  only  the  merit  of 
having  firfl  examined  and  deferibed  it  with  accuracy.  Dr. 
Gliflbn’s  largefl  work  is  a metaphyfical  piece,  viz. 
3.  “ Traftatus  de  Natura  Subftantite  Energetica,  feu  de 
Vita  Natune,  ejufque  tribus  primis  Facultatibus,”  Lond. 
1672,  in  qto.,  a profound  and  laborious  performance,  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  Ariftotelic  philofophy,  with  all  its  nu- 
merous divifions,  and  an  extraordinary  effort  of  the  under- 
ftanding  in  a man  of  an  advanced  age.  — 4.  His  laft 
publication,  “ Tractates  de  Ventriculo  et  Inteftinis,  cur 
praemittitur  alius  de  partibus  continentibus  in  genere, 
et  in  fpecie,  de  iis  Abdominis,”  Lond.  1676,  4to.,  Amft. 
1677,  i2mo,  contains  every  thing  at  that  time  known 
concerning  the  alimentary  canal,  arranged  in  a clear  manner, 
with  various  new  obfervations.  In  a word,  Glifl'on  was  ex- 
ceeded in  judgment  and  accuracy  by  none  of  that  group  of 
Englilh  anatomifts,  who  followed  the  fieps  of  Harvey  with 
great  ardour  and  fuccefs  ; infomuch  that  Boerhaave  terms 
him  “ omnium  anatomicorum  exactiflimus,”  and  Haller 
fpeaks  in  praife  of  all  his  writings.  Aikin  Biog.  Mem.  of 
Med.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hill. 

GLISTER.  See  Clyster. 

GLITNESS,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Shetland 
iflands,  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Shetland;  11  miles  N.  of  Ler- 
wick. N.  lat.  6on  22’.  W.  long.  i°  16'. 

GLIUBEN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Dalma- 
tia; 18  miles. S.E.  of  Moftar. 

GLIZADE,  in  Fencing,  is  an  operation  performed  by 
dextroufly  making  your  blade  flip  along  that  of  your  adver- 
fary  by  a movement  of  the  wrift,  and  a quick  forward  ex- 
teniion  of  the  arm,  without  deviating  from  the  line  of  direc- 
tion. This  is  a Ample,  and  at  the  fame  time  a maflerly 
movement  in  fencing. 

GLGBBA,  in  Botany,  a Malay  name  adopted  by  Rurn- 
phius  and  Linnaeus,  under  which,  however,  they  have  in- 
cluded a very  heterogeneous  affemblage  of  fpecies.  We  fliall 
fpeak  only  of  fuch  as  agree  in  generic  character  with  the 
original  one,  feen  and  deferibed  by  Linnaeus,  and  preferved 
in  his  herbarium.  Linn.  Mant.  2.  143.  Schreb.  25.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  153.  Mart.  Mill.  Ditfl.  v.  2.  Rofcoe  in  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  8.  355.  t.  20.  f.  13.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2. 
v.  1.  9.  Juff.  63.  Lamarck  Didt.  v.  2.  729. — Clafs  and  order, 
Monandria  Mcnogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scitamiuea,  Linn.  Ganna , 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
permanent;  its  border  three-lobed.  Cor.  of  one  petal;  tube 
long,  cylindrical,  (lender;  outer  limb  in  three,  nearly  equal* 
ovate,  fpreading  lobes;  inner  of  two  firnilar  lobes,  and  a 
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central,  vertical,  prominent  lip,  cloven  at  each  extremity. 
Slam.  Filament  one,  prominent,  long,  linear,  channelled, 
ddated  at  its  fummit;  anther  oblong,  of  two  diftindt  paral- 
lel lobes,  attached  by  its  back  to  the  dilated  part  of  the 
filament.  Pifl . Germen  inferior,  roundifli ; ftyle  thread- 
fhaped,  the  length  of  the  filament  and  embraced  by  it ; 
ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh,  of  three  cells  and 
three  valves.  Seeds  numerous. 

Elf.  C'n.  Anther  in  two  parts.  Filament  elongated,  in- 
curved, bearing  a lobed  appendage.  Style  thread-fhaped, 
embraced  by  the  anther.  Corolla  with  three  outer  lobes  and 
three  inner,  the  middlemoft  vertical  and  cloven. 

1.  G.  marantina.  Linn.  Mant.  2.  170.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot. 
v.  2.  85.  t.  103.  (Colebrookia  bulbifera;  Donn  Cant.  I.)  — 
Appendage  of  the  filament  four-lobed,  divaricated,  terminal. 
Spike  not  taller  than  the  leaves.  Bradleas  elliptical,  broad, 
longer  than  the  calyx. — Native  of  Bengal,  from  whence  it 
was  fent  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  the  late  lady  Amelia  Hume 
in  1800.  It  flowers  in  the  ftove  in  July  and  Auguit,  Root 
perennial,  tuberous.  Slems  feveral,  herbaceous,  about  two 
feet  high,  Ample,  leafy.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  entire, 
with  one  rib  and  numerous  parallel  Ample  veins;  fmooth 
above;  foft  and  Anely  downy  beneath  ; their  footilalks  long, 
fheathing,  bearded  at  the  top,  which  is  extended  upwards 
into  a pair  ©f  rounded  auricles.  Spike  terminal,  folitary,  Am- 
ple, eredl,  more  ®r  lefs  lax,  about  as  tall  as  the  leaves,  or 
rather  under  that  height.  Brafteas  alternate,  feflile,  elliptical, 
broad,  concave,  many-ribbed,  fomewhat  downy,  minutely 
dotted;  the  lower  ones  each  bearing  one  ovate  bulb;  the 
upper  ones  a duller  of  feveral  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  its  own  fmaller  Sradlea.  Thefe flowers  are 
very  tranflent,  flender,  orange-coloured,  with  a deeper  fpot 
in  the  centre  of  the  lip. 

2.  G.  racemofa.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.  115.  t.  117.  (Deo- 
fara;  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nepal.) — Appendage  of  the  fila- 
ment arrow-fhaped,  narrower  than  the  anther,  duller  elon- 
gated, cylindrical.  Brafteas  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  deci- 
duous.— Gathered  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  in  the  woods  of 
Upper  Nepal,  flowering  in  June.  Habit  of  the  lall,  but 
taller,  with  larger  more  pointed  leaves.  The  inflorefcence  is 
much  more  {hiking,  and  con  A lls*  of  a long  terminal  racemus 
of  numerous  orange-coloured  flowers , which  are  twice  the 
Aze  of  the  former,  and  effentially  diltinguilhed  from  that  by 
the  arrow-fhaped  form  of  the  appendage  to  their  filament, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  anther,  except  at  its 
rounded  termination. 

3.  G.  verflcolor.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.  1 1 6.  t.  1 1 7,  nr,  b,  c, 
(Hura  SiamenAum;  Koenig  in  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  49.) — 
Appendage  of  the  Alament  four-lobed,  divaricated.  Cluller 
fomewhat  corymbofe.  Bradleas  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Lip 
towards  the  middle  of  the  Alament. — Found  by  Koenig  plen- 
tifully in  graffy  fliady  parts  of  the  ifland  called  Young  Cey- 
lon, in  the  Eall  Indies.  The  clujler  of  flowers  is  fhorter  and 
more  corymbofe  than  in  G.  racemofa , and  the  corolla  is  varie- 
gated with  orange,  white,  and  different  fhades  of  violet. 
The  appendage  of  the  filament  nearly  refembles  that  of  G. 
marantina , but  the  Atuatidn  of  the  lip,  thrufl,  as  it  were, 
half  way  up  the  filament,  above  the  other  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
is  altogether  peculiar.  For  this,  however,  we  depend  on  a 
drawing  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Parkinfon,  and  communicated 
by  Ar  Jofeph  Banks,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt.  Kosnig  mentions  a more  dwarf  variety, 
found  near  the  town  of  Malacca.  Can  this  be  what  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  the  ftoves  about  London  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  and  which  we  have  feen  and  examined  at  fir 
Abraham  Hume’s,  and  at  Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy’s,  flow- 
ering in  June  18x0?  It  is  figured  in  Curtis’s  Magazine, 
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t.  1320,  where  Dr.  Sims  has,  we  think,  juftly  made  this 
pretty  plant  a new  genus,  by  the  name  of  Alan! fa  faltatoria. 
It  differs  from  Globba  in  having  a radical,  not  terminal,  in- 
florefcence,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  an  infallible  indi- 
cation of  a generic  difference  in  this  natural  order,  and  there- 
fore the  flower  affords,  as  was  neceffarily  to  be  expected, 
clear  effential  charadters  of  diftindtion,  in  the  two  long 
linear  appendages  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Alament,  which 
fupply  the  place  of  two  of  the  inner  fegments  of  the  corolla, 
while  the  lip,  which  makes  the  third,  is  not  bifid  at  its 
upper  extremity.  The  large  purple  braBeas , and  the  branch- 
ed flower  flail,  are  alfo  remarkable.  S. 

GLOBE,  in  Geometry,  a round  or  fpherical  body,  more 
ufually  called  a fphere ; which  fee. 

The  earth  and  water  together  are  fuppofed  to  form  a 
globe;  hence  called  the  terraqueous  globe. 

The  planets,  both  primary  and  fecondaiy,  are  fuppofed, 
as  well  as  our  earth,  to  be  folid  globes. 

The  earth  is,  in  a particular  fenfe,  called  the  globe,  or 
globe  of  earth ; though  it  is  now  well  known  that  this  is 
not  its  true  figure.  See  Figure  of  the  Earth. 

Globe,  Refflance  of  a.  See  Resistance. 

Globe  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  artificial  fphere  of 
metal,  plafter,  paper,  or  fome  other  matter;  on  whofe 
convex  furface  is  drawn  a map,  or  reprefentation,  either  of 
the  earth  or  heavens,  with  the  feveral  circles  conceived 
thereon. 

Globes  are  of  two  kinds,  terreflrial  and  celeflial ; each  of 
very  confiderable  ufe,  the  one  in  ailronomy,  and  the  other 
in  geography,  to  perform  many  of  the  operations  thereof  in, 
an  eafy,  fenfible  manner,  fo  as  to  be  conceived  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  mathematical  grounds  of  thofe  arts. 

The  fundamental  parts,  common  to  both  globes,  are  an 
axis,  reprefenting  that  of  the  world,  and  a fpherical  {hell  or 
cover,  which  makes  the  body  of  the  globe,  on  whofe  exter- 
nal furface  the  reprefentation  is  drawn. 

Globes,  we  have  obferved,  are  made  of  divers  materials, 
viz.  filver,  brafs,  paper,  plafter,  &c.  Thofe  commonly 
ufed  are  of  plafter  and  paper;  the  conftrudlion  whereof  is 
as  follows. 

Globes,  Conflrutdion  of.  A wooden  axis  is  provided, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  intended  diameter  of  the  globe  ; and 
into  the  extremes  hereof  two  iron  wires  are  driven  for  poles : 
this  axis  is  to  be  the  beam  or  bafis  of  the  whole  ftrlidlure.. 

■ On  the  axis  are  applied  two  fpherical,  or  rather  hemi-fphe- 
rical  caps,  formed  on  a kind  of  wooden  mould  or  block. 
Thefe  caps  confift  of  pafteboard  and  paper,  laid,  one  lay 
after  another,  on  the  mould,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a crown 
piece;  after  which,  having  flood  to  dry  and  embody,  mak- 
ing an  incifion  along  the  middle,  the  two  caps,  thus  parted, 
are  flipped  off  the  mould. 

They  remain  now  to  be  applied  on  the  poles  of  the  axis, 
as  before  they  were  on  thofe  of  the  mould ; and  to  fix  them 
in  their  new  place,  the  two  edges  are  fown  together  with 
packthread,  &c. 

The  rudiments  of  the  globe  thus  laid,  they  proceed  to 
flrengthen  and  make  it  fmooth  and  regular.  In  order  to 
this,  the  two  poles  are  hafped  in  a metalline  femi-circle  of 
the  fize  intended;  and  a kind  of  plafter,  made  of  whiting, 
water,  and  glue,  heated,  melted,  and  incorporated  toge- 
ther, is  daubed  all  over  the  paper  furface.  In  proportion  as 
the  plafter  is  applied,  the  ball  is  turned  round  in  the  femi- 
circle,  the  edge  whereof  pares  off  whatever  is  fuperfluous, 
and  beyond  the  due  dimenfion,  leaving  the  reft  adhering  in 
places  that  are  fnort  of  it. 

After  fuch  application  of  plafter,  the  ball  Hands  to  dry ; 
which  done,,  it  is  put  again  in  the  femi-circle,  and  frefli 
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matter  applied:  thus  they  continue  alternately  to  apply  the 
compofition,  and  dry  it,  till  fuch  time  as  the  ball  every- 
where accurately  touches  the  femi-circle ; in  which  ftate  it  is 
perfectly  fmooth,  regular,  firm,  &c. 

The  ball  thus  finifhed,  it  remains  to  pafte  the  map  or  de- 
scription thereon : in  order  to  this,  the  map  is  projedted  in 
feveral  gores  or  gullets,  all  which  join  accurately  on  the 
fpherical  furface,  and  together  cover  the  whole  ball.  1 o 
diredt  the  application  of  thefe  gores,  lines  are  drawn  by  a 
femi-circle  on  the  furface  of  the  ball,  dividing  it  into  a num- 
parts  correfponding  to  thofe  of  the  gores,  and 
hofe  again  anfwerably  to  the  lines  and  divilions 

The  papers  thus  palled  on,  there  remains  nothing  but  to 
colour  and  illuminate  the  globe,  and  to  varnilh  it,  the  bet- 
ter to  refill  dull,  moillure,  & c. 

The  globe  itfelf  thus  finifhed,  they  hang  it  in  a brafs 
meridian,  with  an  hour  circle  and  quadrant  of  altitude,  and 
thus  fit  it  into  a wooden  horizon. 

Globes,  Defcription  of  the.  The  things  common  to  both 
globes  are  either  delineated  on  the  furface,  or  added  as  ap- 
pendages without  it.  , 

Without  the  furface  are,  I.  The  two  poles  whereon  the 
globe  is  turned,  reprefenting  thofe  of  the  world.  (See 
Pole.)  2.  The  brazen  meridian,  which  is  divided  into  de- 
grees, and  paffes  through  the  poles.  3.  The  wooden  hori- 
zon, whofe  upper  fide  reprefents  the  horizon,  and  is  divided 
into  feveral  circles ; the  innermoll  whereof  contains  the 
twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  fubdivided  into  their  degrees  ; 
the  next  the  Julian  ; and  the  third  the  Gregorian  calendar; 
without  fide  of  all  thefe,  are  drawn  the  points  of  the  winds. 
4.  A brafs  quadrant  of  altitude,  divided  into  90  degrees,  to 
be  fattened  on  the  meridian  at  the  diftance  of  90  degrees  from 
the  horizon.  5.  The  hour-circles,  divided  into  twice  twelve 
hours,  and  fitted  on  the  meridian,  round  the  poles,  which 
carry  an  index  pointing  to  the  hour.  A mariner’s  compafs 
is  fometimes  added  on  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  fome- 
times  a femi-circle  of  pofition. 

On  the’  furface  are  delineated,  1.  The  equinoctial  line, 
divided  into  360  degrees,  commencing  from  the  vernal  in- 
terfedlions.  2.  The  ecliptic,  divided  into  twelve  figns,  and 
thefe  fubdivided  into  degrees.  3.  The  zodiac.  4.  The 
two  tropics.  And,  5.  The  polar  circles.  All  which  fee 
under  their  proper  articles. 

What  elfe  belongs  to  globes,  either  as  to  conftruftion  or 
defcription,  is  different  as  the  globe  is  either  cclejlial  or  ter- 
r final. 

Our  common  globes,  though  inftruftive  inftruments  for 
explaining  the  firft  rudiments  of  geography  and  the  fpherical 
dodtrine  of  aftronomy,  yet  labour  under  feveral  defedls ; as 
they  do  not  Ihew  how  the  phenomena,  illuftrated  by  them, 
aril'e  from  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  principal 
thing  beginners  efpecially  fhould  have  in  view,  and  as  they 
are  only  formed  for  the  prefent  age,  and  do  not  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  chronology  and  hiftory,  which  they  might  be 
made  to  do,  if  the  poles,  whereon  they  turn,  were  contrived 
to  move  in  a circle  round  thole  of  the  ecliptic,  according  to 
its  prefent  obliquity. 

Mr.  John  Senex,  F.R.S.  invented  a contrivance  for  reme- 
dying thefe  defedls,  by  fixing  the  poles  of  the  diurnal  motion 
to  two  Ihoulders  or  arms  of  brafs,  at  the  diftance  of  23°^ 
from  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic.  Thele  Ihoulders  are  ftrongiy 
fattened  at  the  other  end  to  an  iron  axis,  which  paffes  through 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  is  made  to  move  round  with  a 
very  ftiff  motion  ; fo  that  when  it  is  adjufted  to  any  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  the  equator  is  made  to  interfedt,  the 
diurnal  mot  on  of  the  globe  on  its  axis  will  not  be  able  to 
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difturb  it.  When  it  is  to  be  adjufted  for  any  time,  pall  or 
future,  one  of  the  brazen  Ihoulders  is  brought  under  the  me- 
ridian, and  held  fall  to  it  with  one  hand,  whilft  the  globe  is 
turned  about  with  the  other,  fo  that  the  point  of  the  eclip- 
tic, which  the  equator  is  to  interfedt,  may  pafs  under  o de- 
gree of  the  brazen  meridian  : th'rn  holding  a pencil  to  that 
point,  and  turning  the  globe  about,  it  will  defcribe  the  equa- 
tor according  to  its  pofition  at  the  time  required  ; and  tranf- 
ferring  the  pencil  to  23  and  66  ^ on  the  brazen  meridian, 
the  tropics  and  polar  circles  will  be  fo  defcribed  for  the  fame 
time.  By  this  contrivance,  the  celettial  globe  may  be  fo 
adjufted,  as  to  exhibit  not  only  the  rifings  and  fettings  of  the 
ftars,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  latitudes,  but  likewife  the  other 
phenomena  that  depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  diurnal  axis 
round  the  annual  axis  Senex ’s  celettial  globes,  efpecially 
the  two  greateft,  of  feventeen  and  twenty-eight  inches  in 
diameter,  have  been  conftrudled  on  this  principle  : fo  that  by 
means  of  a nut  and  fcrew,  the  pole  of  the  equator  is  made 
to  revolve  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  Phil.  Tranf.  N& 
447,  p.  201.  203.  or  Martyn’s  Abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  217.  and  N° 
493,  art.  18.  in  Phil.  Tranf  vol.  xlvi  p.  290. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Harris,  late  affay-mafter  of  the  mint,  contrived 
to  remedy  the  former  of  the  defeats  above-mentioned,  by 
placing  two  horary  circles  under  the  meridian,  one  at  each 
pole  ; thefe  circles  are  fixed  tight  between  two  brafs  collars 
placed  about  the  axis,  fo  that  when  the  globe  is  turned, 
they  are  carried  round  with  it,  the  meridian  ferving  as  an 
index  to  cut  the  horary  divifions.  The  globe,  in  this  ftate, 
ferves  readily  for  folving  problems  in  north  and  fouth  lati- 
tudes, and  alfo  in  places  near  the  equator  ; whereas,  in  the 
common  conftrudftion,  the  axis  and  horary  circle  prevent  the 
brafs  meridian  from  being  moveable  quite  round  in  the  hori- 
zon. This  globe  is  alfo  adapted  for  (hewing  how  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  day  and  night,  and  the  alteration  of  their  lengths, 
are  really  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  ; for  this 
purpofe,  he  divides  the  brafs  meridian,  at  one  of  the  poles, 
into  months  and  days,  according  to  the  fun’s  declination, 
reckoning  from  the  pole  Therefore,  by  bringing  the  day 
of  the  month  to  the  horizon,  and  rectifying  the  globe  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  day,  the  horizon  will  reprefent  the 
circle  feparating  light  and  darknefs,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
globe  the  illuminated  hemifphere,  the  fun  being  in  the  ze- 
nith. 

Mr.  Harris  alfo  gives  an  account  of  a cheap  machine  for 
(hewing  how  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  caufes 
the  change  of  the  fun’s  declination,  without  the  great  ex- 
pence of  an  orrery.  Phil.  Tranf  N 456,  p.  321,  & c.  or 
Martyn’s  Abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  352. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Adams,  mathematical  inftrument 
maker  to  his  majefty,  has  made  fome  ufeful  improvements 
in  the  conftrudlion  of  the  globes.  His  globes,  like  others, 
are  fufpended  at  their  poles  in  a ftrong  brafs  circle,  and  turn 
therein  upon  two  iron  pins,  which  are  the  axis.  They  have 
befides  a thin  brafs  femi-circle,  moveable  about  the 
poles,  with  a fmall,  thin,  Aiding  circle  upon  it.  On 
the  terreftrial  globe,  the  thin  brafs  femi-circle  is  a move- 
able  meridian,  and  its  fmall  Aiding  circle  the  vifible  horizon 
of  any  particular  place  to  which  it  is  let.  On  the  celettial 
globe,  the  femi-circle  is  a moveable  circle  of  declination,  and 
its  fmall  annexed  circle  an  artificial  fun  or  planet.  Each 
globe  hath  a brafs  wire  circle,  placed  at  the  limits  of  the  twi- 
light, which,  together  with  the  globe,  is  fet  in  a wooden 
frame,  fupportea  by  a neat  pillar  and  claw,  with  a mag- 
netic needle  at  its  bale.  On  the  terreftrial  globe  the  divifion 
of  the  earth  into  land  and  water  is  laid  down  from  the  latett 
dilcoveries  ; there  are  alfo  many  additional  circles,  as  well  as 
the  rhmnb-lines,  for  folving  all  the  neceffary  geographical  and 
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nautical  problems.  On  the  celeftial  globe,  all  the  fouthern 
conftellations,  lately  obferved  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  M.  de  la  Caille,  and  all  the  liars  in  Mr.  Flamlteed’s 
Britilh  Catalogue,  are  accurately  laid  down  and  marked  with 
Greek  and  Roman  letters  of  reference,  in  imitation  of  Bayer. 
Upon  each  fide  of  the  ecliptic  are  drawn  eight  parallel 
circles,  at  the  diilance  of  one  degree  from  each  other,  includ- 
ing the  zodiac  ; and  thefe  are  crofled  at  right  angles  with 
fegments  of  great  circles  at  every  fifth  degree  of  the  eclip- 
tic, for  the  more  readily  noting  the  place  of  the  moon,  or  of 
any  planet  upon  the  globe.  The  author  has  alfo  inferted, 
from  Ulugh  Beigh,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1665,  the  manfions 
of  the  Moon  of  the  Arabian  Altronomers,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  they  obferved  the  moon  to  be  in  or  near  one  of  thefe 
every  night  during  her  monthly  courfe  round  the  earth,  to 
each  of  which  the  Arabian  characters  are  fixed.  On  the 
ftrong  brafs  circle  of  the  terrellrial  globe,  and  about  23°-! 
on  each  fide  of  the  north  pole,  the  days  of  each  month  are 
laid  down  according  to  the  fun’s  declination  ; and  this  brafs 
circle  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  globe  may  be  placed  with  the 
north  and  fouth  poles  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  with 
the  fouth  pole  elevated  above  it.  The  equator,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  either  globe,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  the  horary  circle, 
by  means  of  a femi-circular  wire  placed  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  carrying  two  indices,  one  of  which  is  occafionally 
to  be  ufed  to  point  out  the  time.  For  a farther  account  of 
thefe  globes,  with  the  method  of  ufing  them,  the  reader 
may  confult  Adams’s  Treatifeon  their  Conftruttion  andUfe, 
&c.  1769. 

Globe,  Celefial,  is  an  artificial  fphere,  on  whofe  convex 
furface  the  fixed  ftars  are  laid  down,  at  proportionable 
diftances,  together  with  the  principal  circles  of  the 
fphere. 

The  furface  of  the  celeftial  globe  may  be  efteemed  a juft 
reprefentation  of  the  concave  expanfe  of  the  heavens,  not- 
withftanding  its  convexity  ; for  if  the  eye  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  it,  and  the  globe  made  of  glafs,  the  ftars  that 
are  drawn  upon  it  would  appear  in  a concave  furface,  exadtly 
correfponding  to  thofe  in  the  heavens.  The  ufe.of  thefe 
globes  is  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  the 
fun  and  ftars,  in  an  eafy  and  obvious  manner  ; wrhich,  though 
fomewhat  inaccurate,  is  yet  exaCt  enough  for  the  common 
ufes  of  life,  and  may  fave  the  trouble  of  trigonometrical  cal- 
culations. 

To  exhibit  the  fars,  circles,  &c.  on  the  furface  of  a given 
fphere  or  ball,  and  ft  for  the  ufes  of  afronomy — 1.  Affume 
any  two  points  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  P and 
Q ( Plate  XIV.  ffronomy,fg.  1 17.)  and  in  thefe  fix  up  axes, 
P A and  Q C,  for  the  ball  to  turn  round  on.  The  points 
P and  Q,  or  A and  C,  will  exhibit  the  poles  of  the 
world. 

2.  Divide  a brazen  circle  A B C D into  four  quadrants, 
A E,  EC,  C F,  and  F D ; and  fubdivide  each  quadrant 
into  90  degrees,  numbered  from  the  points  E and  F,  to- 
wards the  poles  A and  C. 

3.  Inclofe  the  globe  in  this  circle,  as  in  a meridian,  at  the 
points  A and  C,  fo  as  it  may  freely  turn  therein. 

4.  Apply  a ftyle  or  pin  to  the  furface  of  the  globe,  in  the 
firft  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  turn  the  ball  round  ; by 
this  means  will  a circle  be  defcribed  on  the  furface,  repre- 
fenting  the  equator  to  be  divided  into  degrees. 

5.  From  the  pole  of  the  world  P towards  M,  and  from 
the  other  pole  C towards  N,  number  23!  degrees ; the 
points  M and  N will  be  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic. 

6.  Apply  a ftyle  to  the  meridian,  in  the  point  M,  and 
turn  the  globe  round ; by  this  rotation  will  the  arCtic  polar 


circle  be  defcribed : and  after  the  fame  manner  is  the  an- 
tarCtic  polar  to  be  defcribed  about  the  point  N. 

7.  Number  23  A deg.  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles 
P and  Q,  and  note  the  points  H and  I ; then  applying  a 
ftyle  to  the  meridian,  as  before,  two  circles  will  be  defcribed 
parallel  to  the  equator,  whereof  that  drawn  through  H will 
be  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  other  through  I the  tropic 
of  Capricorn. 

8.  Hang  the  globe  within  the  meridian,  in  the  poles  of 
the  ecliptic,  as  before  in  the  poles  of  the  world ; and  ap- 
plying a ftyle  to  E,  turn  it  round  : by  this  means  will  the 
ecliptic  be  delineated,  which  remains  to  be  divided  into 
twelve  figns  •,  and  each  of  thefe,  again,  divided  into  thirty 
degrees. 

9.  While  the  globe  remains  thus  fufpended,  bring  the 
degree  of  longitude  of  any  ftar  under  the  meridian  ; and  in 
the  meridian,  number  as  many  degrees  towards  the  pole 
as  is  the  degree  of  latitude  of  the  place  : the  point  of  in- 
terfeCtion  is  the  place  of  that  ftar  on  the  furface  of  the 
globe.  After  the  like  manner  may  the  place  of  the  ftar  be 
determined  from  the  right  afcenfion  and  declination  given, 
the  globe  being  fuppofed  fufpended  from  the  poles  of  the 
world,  or  the  equator. 

10.  All  the  ftars  of  a conftellation  thus  laid  down,  the 
figure  of  the  conftellation  is  to  be  defigned  ; after  which  it 
may  either  be  coloured  or  engraven. 

1 1 . Place  the  globe  with  the  meridian,  in  a wooden  frame 
or  horizon,  D B L,  fupported  on  four  feet,  in  fuch  manner 
as  to  be  divided  thereby  into  two  hemifpheres,  and  that  the 
pole  A may  be  railed  or  deprelfed  at  pleafure. 

12.  On  the  limb  or  edge  of  the  horizon  defcribe  a circle, 
which  divide  into  360  degrees,  and  infert  the  calendars  and 
winds. 

13.  Laftly,  To  the  pole  A fit  a brazen  circle,  divided 
into  twenty-four  horary  parts,  and  numbered  twice  twelve, 
fo  that  the  line  of  divilion  of  XII.  may  be  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  on  either  fide  the  pole  ; and  on  the  pole  itfelf 
apply  an  index,  to  turn  round  with  the  globe.  See  Horary 
Circle.  T'hus  is  the  globe  complete. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  as  the  longitude  of  the 
ftars  is  continually  increafing,  a common  globe  does  not 
remain  of  perpetual  life : but  the  increafe  in  feventy-two 
years  only  amounting  to  a degree,  the  whole  will  make 
no  coniiderable  error  in  a hundred  years  ; the  defign  of 
a globe  being  only  to  reprefent  things  fomething  near  the 
truth. 

Globe,  to  make  a celefial.  This  method  is  that  the  moll 
frequently  ufed  ; and  we  only  premifed  the  former  as  being 
the  moft  ealily  conceived,  and  leading  more  naturally  to 
this. 

1.  From  the  given  diameter  of  the  globe,  find  a right 
line  A B,  fg.  118.  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a great 
circle,  and  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

2.  Through  the  feveral  points  of  divifion,  r,  2,  3,  4, 
&c.  with  the  interval  of  ten  of  them,  defcribe  arches,  mu- 
tually interfering  each  other  in  D and  E : thefe  figures  or 
pieces,  duly  pafted  or  joined  together,  will  make  the  whole 
furface  of  the  globe. 

3.  Divide  each  part  of  the  right  line  A B into  thirty 
equal  parts,  fo  that  the  whole  line  A B,  reprefenting  the 
periphery  of  the  equator,  may  be  divided  into  360  de- 
grees. 

4.  From  the  poles  D and  E,  fg.  119.  with  the  interval  of 
23A  deg.  defcribe  arches  a , b ; thefe  will  be  twelve  parts  of 
the  polar  circles. 

5.  After  the  like  manner,  from  the  fame  poles  D and  E, 
with  the  interval  of  66%  deg.  reckoned  from  the  equator, 

defcribe 
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defcribe  arches  c,  d ; thefe  will  be  twelfth  parts  of  the 
tropics. 

6.  Through  the  degree  of  the  equator  e,  correfponding 
to  the  right  afcenfion  of  any  given  ftar,  and  the  poles  D 
and  E,  draw  an  arch  of  the  circle,  and  taking  in  the  com- 
pafTes  the  complement  of  the  declination  from  the  pole  D, 
defcribe  an  arch  interfering  it  in  t ; this  point  i will  be  the 
place  of  that  liar. 

7.  All  the  ftars  of  a conftellation  being  thus  laid  down, 
the  figure  of  the  conftellation  is  to  be  drawn  according  to 
Bayer,  Hevelius,  or  Flamfteed. 

8.  Laftly,  after  the  fame  manner  are  the  declinations  and 
right  afcenfions  of  each  degree  of  the  ecliptic  d g to  be  de- 
termined. 

.9.  The  furface  of  the  globe  thus  projected  on  a plane  is 
to  be  engraven  on  copper,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  doing  this 
over  again  for  each  globe. 

10.  A ball,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  prepared  of  paper, 
plalter,  & c.  after  the  manner  above  directed,  and  of  the 
intended  diameter  of  the  globe  : on  this,  by  means  of  a 
femi-circle  and  ftyle,  is  the  equator  to  be  drawn : and 
through  every  30th  degree  a meridian.  The  ball  thus  di- 
vided into  twelve  parts,  correfponding  to  the  fegments  be- 
fore projected,  they  are  to  be  cut  from  the  printed  paper, 
and  pafted  on  the  ball. 

1 1 . Nothing  now  remains  but  to  hang  the  globe,  as  be- 
fore, in  a brazen  meridian  and  wooden  horizon  ; to  which 
may  be  added  a quadrant  of  altitude  H I,  Jig.  120.  made 
of  brafs,  aud  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ecliptic  and 
equator. 

If  the  declinations  and  right  afcenfions  of  the  ftars  be  not 
given,  but  their  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
furface  of  the  globe  is  to  be  projected  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  before  : except  that,  in  this  cafe,  D and  E ,jig.  121. 
are  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  f h the  ecliptic  itfelf ; and 
that  the  polar  circles  and  tropics,  with  the  equator  g d,  and 
the  parallels  thereof,  are  to  be  determined  from  their  de- 
clinations. 

One  of  the  fullelt  catalogues  of  the  ftars  is  that  of  Mr. 
Flamfteed ; wherein  the  right  afcenfions  and  declinations, 
as  well  as  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  See.  are  every  where 
expreffed. 

Globe,  ufe  of  the  celefial.  The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is 
very  extenfive  ; there  being  fcarcely  any  thing  in  the  fpherical 
aftronomy  but  may  be  exhibited  thereby. 

The  principal  points  are  contained  in  the  following  pro- 
blems, with  their  folution  ; which  will  let  the  reader  enough 
into  the  nature  and  reafon  of  this  noble  inftrument,  to  apply 
it,  of  his  own  accord,  in  any  other  cafes. 

To  fnd  the  right  afcenfion  and  declination  of  a far , r.epre- 
fented  on  the  furface  of  the  globe. — Bring  the  ftar  to  the  gradu- 
ated fide  of  the  brazen  meridian ; then  the  number  of  de- 
grees intercepted  between  the  equator,  and  the  point  on  the 
meridian  cut  by  the  ftar,  gives  its  declination ; and  the  de- 
gree of  the  equator  which  comes  under  the  meridian,  toge- 
ther with  the  ftar,  is  its.  right  afcenfion. 

7o  fnd  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a far .• — Apply  the 
centre  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  in  the  fame  hemifphere  with  the  ftar,  and  bring 
its  graduated  edge  to  the  ftar : the  degree  on  the  quadrant 
cut  by  the  ftar  is  its  latitude,  reckoned  from  the  ecliptic  ; 
and  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  cut  by  the  quadrant  its  lon- 
gitude. 

To  fiul  the  fun  s place  in  the  ecliptic. — -Seek  the  day  of  the 
month  in  the  proper  calendar  on  the  horizon,  and  againft 
the  day  in  the  circle  of  figns  is  the  fign  and  degree  the  fun 
is  in  for  that  day  ; this  done,  find  the  fame  fign  upon  the 


ecliptic,  on  the  furface  of  the  globe  ; this  is  the  fuu  s place 
for  that  day. 

To  fnd  the  declination  of  the  fun. — The  fun’s  place  for  the 
day  given  being  brought  to  the  meridian,  the  degrees  of 
the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  equinoctial  and  that 
place,  are  the  fun’s  declination  for  that  day  at  noon. 

To  fnd  the  place  of  a planet , with  its  right  afcenfion  and 
.declination  ; its  longitude  and  latitude  for  the  time  being  given. — 
Apply  the  centre  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  (the  pole,  we  mean,  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion with  the  latitude),  and  bring  it 'to  the  given  longitude 
in  the  ecliptic  : this  point  is  the  planet’s  place ; and  bringing 
it  to  the  meridian,  its  right  afcenfion  and  declination  will  be 
found,  as  already  (hewn  of  a ftar. 

To  reftify  the  globe,  or  ad'juf  it  to  the  place,  &c.  fo  as  it 
may  reprefent  the  prefent  fate  or  ftuation  of  the  heavens.— 

1 . If  the  place  be  in  north  latitude,  raife  the  north  pole 
above  the  horizon ; if  in  fouth,  raife  the  fouth  pole  ; 
till  the  arch  intercepted  between  the  pole  and  horizon 
be  equal  to  the  given  elevation  of  the  pole.  2.  Fix  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  on  the  zenith,  i.  e.  on  the  latitude 
of  the  place.  3.  By  means  of  a compafs  or  meridian 
line,  place  the  globe  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  the  brazen 
meridian  may  be  in  the  plane  of  the  terreftrial  meridian. 
4.  Bring  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  the  fun  is  in  to  the  me- 
ridian, and  fet  the  horary  index  to  twelve;  thus  will  the 
globe  exhibit  the  face  of  the  heavens  for  the  noon  of  that 
day.  5.  Turn  the  globe  till  the  index  come  to  any  other 
given  hour : thus  will  it  drew  the  face  of  the  heavens  for 
that  time. 

To  know  all  the  fars  and  planets  by  means  of  the  globe. — 
X.  Adjuft  the  globe  to  the  ftate  of  the  heavens  for  that 
time.  2.  Look  on  the  globe  for  fome  one  ftar  which  you 
know,  e.  gr.  the  middlemoft  ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear.  3.  Obferve  the  pofitions  of  the  other  more  con- 
fpicuous  ftars  in  the  fame  conftellation  ; and  by  tranf- 
ferring  the  eye  from  the  globe  to  the  heavens,  you  will 
eafily  note  the  fame  there.  4.  After  the  fame  manner  may 
you  proceed  from  this  to  the  neighbouring  conftellations, 
till  you  have  learned  them  all. 

If  the  planets  be  reprefented  on  the  globe,  after  the  man- 
ner above  deferibed,  by  comparing  them  with  the  neigh- 
bouring ftars  you  will  likewife  know  the  planets. 

To  fnd  the  fun  s oblique  afcenfion,  his  eafern  amplitude,  and 
azimuth,  with  the  time  of  rifing. — 1.  Rectify  the  globe  for 
the  hour  of  twelve,  and  bring  the  fun’s  place  to  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon  : then  the  number  of  degrees, 
intercepted  between  that  degree  of  the  equator  now  come 
to  the  horizon  and  the  beginning  of  Aries,  is  the  fun’s 
oblique  afcenfion.  2.  The  degrees  on  the  horizon,  in- 
tercepted between  the  eaft  point  thereof  and  the  point 
wherein  the  fun  is,  is  the  ortive  or  rifing  amplitude. 
3.  The  hour,  pointed  to  by  th«  index,  is  the  time  of  the 
inn’s  rifing.  4.  Turning  the  globe  till  the  index  points 
to  the  prefent  hour,  lay  the  quadrant  to  the  fun’s  place : 
the  degree  cut  by  the  quadrant,  in  the  horizon,  is  the  fun’s 
azimuth. 

To  fnd  the  fun’s  oblique  defeenfon,  wefern  amplitude,  and 
azimuth,  with  the  time  of  fetting. — The  folution  of  this 
problem  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  former ; excepting 
that  the  fun’s  place  mull  be  here  brought  to  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  horizon,  as  in  the  former  it  was  to  the 
eaftern. 

To  fnd  the  length  of  day  and  night. — 1.  Find  the  time 
of  the  fun’s  rifing,  which  being  numbered  from  mid- 
night,  the  double  thereof  gives  the  length  of  the  night. 

2.  Subtract  the  length  of  the  night  from  the  whole  day,  or 

twenty- 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  the  remainder  iS  the  length  of  the 

daJi  find  the  ~Sng'  fettinS  and  culmmfilnS  °f  aftar>  its 
continuance  ^ove  the  horizon  for  any  place  and  day ; toge- 
ther "fth  *ts  oblique  afcenfton  and  defcenfon,  and  its  eajlern 
und  weftern  amplitude  and  azimuth.—  I.  Adjuft  the  globe 
to  the  Hate  of  the  heavens  at  twelve  o’clock  that  day. 
-2.  Bring  the  ftar  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon: 
thus  will  the  weftern  amplitude  and  azimuth,  and  time 
of  rifing,  be  found,  as  already  taught  of  the  fun. 
3.  Bring  the  fame  ftar  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  hori- 
zon : thus  will  the  weftern  amplitude  and  azimuth,  and 
the  time  of  fetting,  'be  found.  4.  The  time  of  rifing, 
fubtra&ed  from  that  of  fetting,  leaves  the  continuance 
of  the  ftar  above  the  horizon.  5.  This  continuance 
above  the  horizon,  fubtra&ed  from  twenty-four  hours, 
leaves  the  time  of  its  continuance  below  the  horizon. 
C.  Laftly,  the  hour  to  which  the  index  points,  when  the 
ftar  is  brought  to  the  meridian,  gives  the  time  of  its  cul- 
mination. 

To  find  the  altitude  of  the  fun,  or  fiar,  for  any  given  hour 
of  the  day  or  night.— I . Adjuft  the  globe  to  the  pofition 
of  the  heavens,  and  turn  it  till  the  index  point  at  the 
given  hour.  2.  Fix  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  at 
90  degrees  from  the  horizon,  and  bring  it  to  the  fun’s  or 
liar’s & place ; the  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  intercepted 
between  the  horizon  and  the  fun  or  ftar,  is  the  altitude 
required. 

The  altitude  of  the  fun  by  day,  or  of  a fiar  by  night,  being 
given,  to  find  the  time  of  that  day  or  night.  I.  Re&ify  the 
globe  as  in  the  preceding  problem.  2.  Turn  the  globe 
and  quadrant,  till  fuch  time  as  the  ftar,  or  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  the  fun  is  in,  cut  the  quadrant  in  the  given  de- 
gree of  altitude ; then  does  the  index  point  at  the  hour 

fought.  . 

The  azimuth  of  the  fun  or  a fiar  given,  to  find  the  ttme  of 
the  day  or  night.— Re&ify  the  globe,  and  bring  the  quad- 
rant to  the  given  azimuth  in  the  horizon  ; turn  the  globe, 
till  the  ftar  come  to  the  fame  : then  will  the  index  fhew 
the  time. 

To  find  the  interval  of  time  between  the  rifings  of  two  fiars, 
or  the  culminations. — 1.  Raife  the  pole  of  the  globe  fo 
many  degrees  above  the  horizon,  as  is  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  of  the  place.  2.  Bring  the  firft.  ftar  to  the  ho- 
rizon, and  obferve  the  time  the  index  points  to.  3.  The 
fame  do  by  the  other  ftar:  then  fubtra&ing  the  former 
time  from  the  latter,  the  remainder  is  the  interval  between 
the  rifings. 

After  the  like  manner  is  the  interval  between  two  cul- 
minations found,  by  bringing  both  ftars  to  the  meridian. 

The  day  of  the  month  being  given,  to  find  when  any  fiar  will 
come  to  the  meridian. — Re&ify  for  the  fun  s place  ; turn  the 
globe  till  the  given  ftar  comes  to  the  meridian  ; then  the 
index  will  point  to  the  time  fought. 

To  find  when  any  given  fiar  will  come  to  the  meridian,  at  any 
given  hour  of  the  night.— Bring  the  given  ftar  to  the  me- 
ridian ; fet  the  index  to  twelve  at  noon ; then  turn  the 
globe  eaftward,  till  the  index  points  to  an  hour  as  far 
diftant  in  the  forenoon  from  twelve  as  the  given  hour  is 
in  the  afternoon,  obferve  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  then  at  the 
meridian,  over-againft  which  degree,  in  the  calendar,  is  the 
day  of  the  month,  when  the  given  ftar  will  be  upon  the 
meridian  at  the  given  hour.  _ 

By  obfervation  of  a fiar  upon  the  meridian,  to  find  the  hour 
of  the  night. — Re&ify  for  the  latitude  and  the  fun’s  place  ; 
bring  the  given  ftar  to  the  mcridianj  and  the  ittdc&  will 
fliew  the  hour  of  the  night. 
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To  find  the  be  fuming  and  ending  of  the  crepufculum  or  twi- 
light.—1.  Re&ifv  the  globe,  and  fet  the  index  to  the 
twelfth  hour,  the  fun’s  place  being  in  the  meridian.. 
2.  Note  the  fun’s  place,  and  turn  the  globe  weft  ward,  as 
alfo  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  till  the  point  oppofite  the 
fun’s  place  cut  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  eighteenth 
degree  above  the  horizon  : the  index  will  then  fhew  the  time 
when  the  twilight  commences  in  the  morning.  3.  Taking 
the  point  oppolite  to  the  fun,  bring  it  to  the  eaftern  hemi- 
fphere,  and  turn  it,  till  it  meet  with  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
in  the  eighteenth  degree  : then  will  the  index  Ihew  the  time 
when  the  twilight  ends. 

Given  the  fun's  longitude  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  to 
find  the  fun's  right  afcenfioti  and  declination. — Find  the  fun’s 
longitude  or  place  on  the  ecliptic,  and  bring  it  to  the 
brazen  meridian.  Then  the  arc  of  the  equator,  between  the 
firft  point  of  Aries  and  the  brazen  meridian,  fhews  the  fun’s 
right  afcenfion ; and  the  arc  of  the  brazen  meridian  between 
the  equator  and  the  ecliptic  (hews  the  declination. 

Given  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  fun's  declination,  to - 
find  the  fun's  longitude  and  right  afcenfion. — Mark  the  fun's 
declination  on  the  brazen  meridian,  and  turn  the  globe  till 
the  ecliptic  comes  under  the  figure  ; then  will  the  diftance 
from  the  meridian  to  the  firft  point  of  Aries  fhew  the  fun's 
longitude  on  the  ecliptic,  and  its  right  afcenfion  on  the 
equator. 

Given  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  fun's  right  afcenfion, 
required  the  fun  s declination  and  longitude. — Bring  the  fun’s 
right  afcenfion  in  the  equator  to  the  brazen  meridian,  then 
will  the  intercepted  arc  of  the  ecliptic  to  Aries  fhew  the  fun’s 
longitude ; and  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  that  is  between  the 
fun’s  right  afcenfion  and  longitude,  will  fhew  the  declination. 

To  find  on  what  day  the  fun  begins  to  Jhine  confiantly  at  any 
given  place  in  either  of  the  frigid  zones,  and  how  long  he  con- 
tinues to  Jhine  without  intermififion  at  the  fame  place. — Subtra& 
the  latitude  of  the  given  place  from  90 ',  and  find  in  what 
two  days  of  the  year  the  fun’s  declination  isexa&ly  equal  to 
the  remainder,  and  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  latitude  of  the 
place  ; then  on  the  firft  of  thofe  days  in  the  fpring  quarter, 
the  fun  ceafes  to  fet  at  the  given  place,  and  fhines  without 
intermifiion  there  till  he  arrives  at  another  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  as  many  degrees  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fummer 
folftice,  when  his  declination  is  again  equal  to  the  comple- 
ment of  the  latitude  : the  fpace  of  time  between  thofe  tw® 
days  is  the  length  or  duration  of  the  longeft  day. 

To  find  the  latitude  of  thofe  places  in  the  north  frigid  zone, 
where  the  fun  begins  to  Jhine  confiantly  on  any  day  between  the 
vernal  equinox  and  the  fummer  folftice,  or  in  the  fiouth  frigid  zone 
on  any  day  between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  winter  folftice. 
— Find  the  fun's  declination  for  the  given  day  ; fubtra&  it 
from  90°,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  latitude  of  thofe 
places  : where  the  fun  begins  to  fhine  conftantly  the  latitude 
is  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  fun’s  declination. 

To  determine  under  what  latitude  two  given  fiars  rife  or  fet  at 
the  fame  infant. — Bring  one  of  the  ftars  to  the  horizon,  and, 
keeping  it  there,  raife  or  depi'efs  the  pole  till  the  other  is  on 
the  horizon  at  the  fame  time,  obferving  whether  this  is 
effe&ed  on  the  eaft  or  weft  pofition  of  the  horizon  ; then 
the  degree  of  the  meridian,  interfe&ed  by  the  horizon,  will 
be  the  latitude  of  the  place  required. 

To  find  at  what  place  a given fiar  is  vertical  at  any  given  hour 
at  London ; e.  g.  at  wbat  place  will  Capella  be  vertical 
the  zd  of  March  at  10  o'clock  afternoon,  at  London  time. 

N.  B This  problem  requires  the  afiiftance  of  both  the 

terreftrial  and  celeftial  globes. 

i«  Find,  as  above,  the  time  of  tlfe  meridian  paftage  of  the 
Z z ftar : 


globe. 


refent  inftance  Capella  paffes  about  6 o’clock 


meridian  they  reckon  6 
which  will  be  four  hours 


o’clock 
to  the 


<2  VJDieiYC  unuu  — i 

equal  to  the  declination  of  the  liar,  which, 

4 - ' and  this  place,  which  is  near  Loiulburg,  in 

nc-a,  will  he  the  place  required. 
the  phenomena  of  the  harvef-moon  by  the  globe,  iee 


liar  : in  the  pr 
in  the  afternoon. 

2.  Find  under  what 
'When  it  is  io  with  us, 

%Vef  Obferve  under  this  meridian  the  place  who fe  latitude 
is  equal  to  A"  rWlination  of  the  liar,  which,  m this  example, 

is  nearly  46 
North  America: 

To  explain 

MGlobe,  Ter  ref  rial,  is  an  artificial  fphere,  on  whofe  furface 
are  delineated  the  principal  places  of  the  earth,  m their  pro- 
per filiations,  diftances,  &c.  together  with  their  circles 
imagined  on  the  furface  of  the  terreftrial  fphere.  The 
ufe  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  is  to  exhibit  the  feveral  affeftions 
and  phenomena  of  the  different  places  of  the  earth,  depend- 
ing on  magnitude,  &c.  in  an  eafy  obvious  manner,  without 
the  trouble  of  trigonometrical  calculations. 

Globe,  To  confruS  a terrefnal. — The  conftruthon  of 
terreftrial  globe,  whether  of  metal,  plafter,  paper,  c 
the  fame  as  that  of  a celeftial.  The  fame  circles  are  deli- 
neated on  both  : and  as  for  the  places,  w.  cities,  towns, 
fee.  they  are  laid  down  from  the  longitudes  and  latitudes 
given,  as  the  ftars  are  from  their  right  afeenfions  and  declma- 

Hence  all  problems,  depending  on  "the ^circles,  may  be 


a 

& c.  is 


the  hours  remaining  : thus  wlU  the  place  required  be  unde#* 
the  point  of  the  meridian  before  now4.  3.  If  the  hour  be 
after  noon,  turn  the  globe  in  the  fame  riiunner  towards  the 
weft,  till  the  index  points  at  the  given  hour  : .qUSj  again, 
will  the  plate  required  be  found  under  the  point  of  ttit  meri- 
dian before  noted. 

If,  at  the  fame  time,  you  note  all  the  places  which  are 
under  the  fame  half  of  the  meridian  with  the  place  found,  you 
will  have  all  the  places  to  which  the  fun  is  then  in  the  meri- 
dian ; and  the  oppofite  half  of  the  meridian  will  fliew  all  the 
places  in  which  it  is  then  mid-night. 

A place  being  given  in  the  torrid  •zone,  to  fnd  the  two  days  in 
the  year  wherein  the  fun  is  vertical  in  the  fame. — I.  Bring  the 
given  place  to  the  meridian,  and  note  the  degree  of  the 
meridian  correfponding  thereto.  2.  Turn  the  globe  about, 
and  note  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  pafting  through  that 
degree.  3.  Find  on  what  days  the  fun  is  in  thefe  points 
of  the  ecliptic  : for  on  thofe  day3  he  is  vertical  to  the  given 
place. 

To  fnd  thofe  places  in  the  torrid  zone  to  which  the  fun  is  ver- 
tical on  a given  day. — Bring  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  to 
the  meridian  ; then  turning  the  globe  round,  note  all  the 
places  which  pafs  through  that  point  of  the  meridian  : thofe 
are  the  places  required. 

After  the  fame  manner  may  be  found  what  people  are 
afeii  for  any  given  day. 

The  day  and  hour  at  any  plac'e  being  given,  to  fnd  where  the 
vertical  at  that  hour. — Bring  the  fun’s  place  to  the 


•errmllv  wrought  on  either  globe ; as  the  afeenfions,  defeen-  fm  ts  vertical  at  that  hour— Bring  the  fun  s place 
Sns  amplitudes,  azimuths,  tilings,  fettings,  altitudes,  &c.  meridian,  and  the  degree  over  it  is-  the  fun  s declination  at 
the  fun  • the  lengths  of  day  and  night ; hours  of  the  that  time  ; then  bring  the  given  place  to  the  meridian,  and 


of 

day  and  night  ; crepufcula.  See.  _ . 

We  (hall  here,  therefore,  only  give  what  is  peculiar  to  the 

terreftrial  globe.  , , 

Globe,  Ufe  of  the  terrefrial  To  fnd  the  lovgitud-  and 
latitude  of  any  place  delineated  on  the  globe. — Bring  the  place 
to  the  graduated  fide  of  the  brafs  meridian  : the  degree  ot 
the  meridian  it  cuts  is  the  latitude  required  ; and  the  degree 
®f  the  equator,  at  the  fame  time  under  the  meridian,  is  the 

longitude  required.  , , . , , , 

The  longitude  and  latitude  given,  to  fnd  the  place  on  the  globe. 

Seek,  in  the  equator,  the  given  degree  of  longitude,  and 

bring  it  to  the  meridian  : then  count  from  the  equator  on 
the  meridian  the  degrees  of  latitude  given,  towards  this  or 
that  pole,  as  the  latitude  is  either  north  or  fouth  : the  point 
under  this  is  the  place  required.  ... 

rf'he  hour  being  giv.n  cit  any  place , to  find  what  hour  it  is  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world— Bring  the  given  place  to  the 
meridian,  and  let  the  hour-index  to  the  given  hour  ; then, 
by  turning  the  globe,  bring  any  place  to  the  meridian,  and 
the  index  will  point  to  the  hour  of  that  place. 

To  fnd  the  antceci , periled,  and  antipodes  of  any  place. — 
I.  The  given  place  being  brought  to  the  meridian,  count  as 
many  degrees  on  the  meridian  from  the  equator  towards 
the  other*  pole  : the  point  which  is  thus  arrived  at  is  the 
place  of  the  antceci.  2.  Note  the  degree  of  the  meridian 
over  the  given  place  and  its  antoeci,  and  turn  the  globe  till 
the  oppofite  degree  of  the  equator  come  under  the  meridian  ; 
or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  till  the  index,  which  before 
ftood  at  twelve,  come  to  the  other  twelve : then  will  the 
place,  correfponding  to  the  former  degree,  be  the  periccci  ; 
and  the  latter,  that  of  the  antipodes. 

To  fnd  what  place  of  the  earth  the  fun  is  vertical  to  at  any • time 
affgned. — I.  Bring  the  fun’s  place  found  in  the  ecliptic  to 
the  meridian,  and  the  index  to  the  hour  of  twelve,  noting 
what  point  of  the  meridian  correfponds  thereto.  2.  If  the 
given  hour  be  before  noon,  fubtraCt  it  from  twelve  hours, 
and  turn  the  globe  towards  the  weft,  till  the  index  points  at 


fet  the  index  to  the  given  hour  ; turn  the  globe  till  the  index 
points  to  twelve  a 1 noon,  and  the  place  on  the  globe  which 
lies  under  the  degree  of  the  fun’s  declination  has  the  fun  then 
vertical. 

A place  being  given  in  the  frigid  zone,  to  fnd  the  time  when 
the  fun  begins  to  appear  above  the  horizon,  and  when  it  begins  to 
difappear  ; and  alfo  the  length  of  the  longef  day  or  night  in  that 
place. — Rectify  for  the  latitude  ; bring  the  afeendiug  part 
of  the  ecliptic,  i.  e.  for  latitudes  north  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  the  femicircle  intercepted  between  Capricorn  and 
Cancer,  to  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  ; obferve  the 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  which,  cuts  that  point,  and  find  when 
the  fun  enters  that  degree,  and  this  will  give  the  time  when 
the  fun  begins  to  appear  in  that  latitude.  Bring  the  de- 
feending  part  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  fame  point  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  calendar  will  ihew  when  the  fun  leaves  that  latitude 
and  difappears.  Again,  bring  the  afeending  part  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  the  degree,  as 
before,  will  (hew  in  the  calendar  when  the  longeft  day  be- 
gins ; and  by  bringing  the  defeending  part  of  the  ecliptic, 
to  the  fame  north  point,  we  fliall  find,  in  the  fame  manner, 
when  the  longeft  day  ends. 

To  find  the  latitude  of  the  places  wherein  any  given  day  is  of 
any  given  length. — 1.  Bring  the  fun’s  place  for  the  given  day 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  hour  of  twelve. 
2.  Turn  the  globe,  till  the  index  points  at  the  hour  of  rifing  or 
fetting.  3.  Raife  and  deprefs  the  pole  till  the  fun’s  plac'e  ap-  ’ 
pear  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon  : then  will 
the  pole  be  duly  elevated,  and,  confequently,  the  latitude 
given. 

To  fnd  the  latitude  of  thofe  places  in  the  frigid  zone  where 
the  fun  does  not  fet  for  a given  number  of  days. — 1 Count  fo 
many  degrees  from  the  next  tropic,  towards  the  equinoctial 
point,  as  there  are  units  in  half  the  number  of  the  given 
days  ; becaufe  the  fun,  in  its  proper  motion,  goes  nearly 
a degree  every  day.  2.  Bring  the  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
thus  found,  to  the  meridian  ; and  its  diftance  from  the  pole  . 

' will 


GLOBE. 


will  be  eqaal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  or  latitude  of  the 
places  required. 

Any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  being  given,  to  frew  all  thofe 
places  to  which  the  fun  rifes  and  fels  ; where  it  is  noon  or  mid- 
night ; and  where  day  or  night. — I.  Find  what  place  the  fun 
is  at  that-  time  vertical  to,  as  already  taught.  2.  Let  this 
place  be  brought  to  the  zenith  of  the  wooden  horizon, 
i.  e.  elevate  the  pole  as  the  latitude  of  that  place  requires  ; 
then  will  the  places  on  the  eaitern  fide  of  the  horizon  be 
thofe  the  fun  is  fetting  to  ; and  on  the  weftern  fide,  thofe 
he  rifes  to  : thofe  under  the  upper  femi-circle  of  the  meridian 
have  it  noon  ; and  thofe  under  the  lower,  midnight.  Laftly, 
to  thofe  of  the  upper  hemifpliere  it  is  day  ; and  to  thofe  iu 
the  lower,  night. 

Hence,  as  in  the  middle  of  an  eclipfe,  the  moon  is  in  that 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  oppofite  to  the  fun’s  place  ; by  the 
prclent  problem  it  may  be  Ihewn  what  places  of  the  earth 
then  fee  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe,  and  what  the  beginning 
or  ending. 

To  find  what  places  of  the  earth  a planet,  e«  gr.  the  moon,  is 
vertical  to  any  day  of  the  year. — x.  Mark  the  planet’s  place 
on  the  globe,  as  above  taught.  2.  Bring  this  place  to  the 
meridian,  and  note  the  degree  over  it.  3.  Turn  the  globe 
round,  and  the  places  which  pafs  under  the  point  are  thofe 
required. 

The  declination  of  a far,  or  any  other  phenomenon,  given,  to 
fnd  what  parts  of  the  earth  the  fame  is  vertical  to. — Count  as 
many  degrees  in  the  meridian,  from  the  equator  towards 
one  pole,  as  are  equal  to  the  given  declination;  viz.  towards 
the  north,  if  the  declination  be  to  the  northward ; and 
towards  the  fouth,  if  the  declination  be  fouth.  Then  turn- 
ing it  round,  the  places  that  pafs  through  the  extremity  of 
this  arch  in  the  meridian  are  the  places  required. 

To  determine  the  place  of  the  earth  where  any  far,  or  other 
celefia! phenomenon,  will  be  vertical  at  a given  hour. — I.  Ele- 
vate the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  from 
whofe  noon  or  midnight  the- hours  are  numbered.  2.  Bring 
the  fun’s  place  for  that  day  to  the  meridian,  and  fct  the 
index  at  twelve  o'clock.  3.  Determine  the  place  of  the 
ftar  on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  bring  it  to  the  meri- 
dian ; the  index  will  fhew  the  difference  of  time  between  the 
impulfe  of  the  fun  and  ftar  to  the  meridian  of  the  place : 
note  the  point  of  the  meridian  over  the  place  of  the  ftar. 
4 Find  in  what  places  of  the  earth  it  is  then  neon,  and  fet 
the  index  to  twelve  o’clock.  5.  Turn  the  globe  towards 
the  weft,  till  the  index  lias  palled  over  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  culmination  of  the  fun  and  ftar.  Then,  under 
the  point  of  the  meridian,  before  obferved,  will  the  place 
required  be  found.  And  hence  may  always  be  found  what 
place  a ftar,  or  other  phenomenon,  rifes  or  lets  to  at  any  given 
time. 

To  place  the  globe  in  fuch  manner,  under  any  given  latitude, 
as  that  the  fun  frail  illuminate  all  thofe  regions  which  he  adually 
illumines  on  earth. — 1.  Rectify  the  globe,  i.e.  elevate  the 
pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ; bring  the  place 
to  the  meridian,  and  fet  the  globe  north  and  fouth  by  the 
compaffes  ; thus,  the  globe  having  the  fame  fituation  with 
regard  to  the  fun  as  the  earth  has,  that  part  thereof  will  be 
illuminated  which  is  illuminated  on  earth.  Flence  alfo  the 
globe  being  lituate  in  the  fame  manner,  when  the  moon 
llxines,  it  will  fhew  what  parts  are  then  illuminated  by  the 
moon. 

And  in  the  like  manner,  we  may  find  when  the  fun  and 
moon  rife  and  fet  at  any  given  time. 

To  fnd  the  difance  of  two  places  on  the  globe. — Take  the 
given  places  in  the  compaftes,  and  apply  them  to  the  equa- 


tor : the  degrees  which  there  fubtend  being  reduced  into 
miles,  leagues,  or  the  like,  give  the  diftances  required. 

The  fame  may  be  done,  and  that  more  commodioufiy,  by 
laying  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over 
the  two  places,  and  noting  the  degree  intercepted. 

To  fnd  how  any  one  place  bears  from  another. — Bring  one 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
over  the  other,  and  it  will  (hew  on  the  horizon  the  point  of  the 
compafs  on  which  the  latter  bears  from  the  former. 

Problems  en  the  terreftrial  globe  may  fometimes  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  iolved,  by  conliaering  the  horizon  as  the  circle 
of  illumination,  and  bringing  the  fun’s  place  to  the  zenith. 

To  fnd  for  any  given  day  and  hour  thofe  places  where  the  fun 
is  then  fifing  or  fetting ; thofe  places  where  it  is  noon,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  place  wh.re  tire  fun  is  vertical ; thofe  places  that  have 
morning  or  evening  twilight ; and  thofe  places  where  it  was 
midnight. — Find  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given 
day,  bring  it  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  mark  its  declina- 
tion. 

Elevate  the  (north  or  fouth)  pole  as  many  degrees  above 
the  horizon  as  are  equal  to  the  fun’s  declination  (north  or 
fouth).  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  meridian,  and  fet  the 
index  to  the  given  hour,  then  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis,  till 
the  index  comes  to  the  upper  twelve,  and  lix  the  globe  in 
that  pofition.  All  thefe  places  along  the  weftern  edge  of 
the  horizon  have  the  fun  rifmg,  thofe  along  the  eaftern  edge 
have  the  fun  fetting : it  is  noon  to  the  places  under  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  among-ft  them  the  fun  is  vertical  to 
that  place,  which  ftands  under  the  degree  of  the  fun’s  decli- 
tion. 

Thofe  places  that  are  within  18’  of  the  weftern  femi- 
circle  of  the  horizon  have  morning  twilight,  and  thofe 
within  1 8 of  the  eaftern  femi-circle  have  evening  twilight  : 
and  it  is  midnight  at  all  thofe  places  under  that  part  ot  the 
brazen  meridian  which  is  below  the  horizon.  In  fliort,  it 
is  day  to  all  places  above  the  horizon,  and  either  twilight 
or  dark  night  to  all  thofe  which  are  below  it. 

The  day  and  hour  of  a lunar  eclipfe  being  giv . n,  to  fnd  thofe 
places  where  it  will  he  vifble. — Find  the  place  where  the  fun 
will  be  vertical  when  the  eclipfe  begins,  and  reftify  the 
globe,  in  refpeft  to  latitude,  for  the  antipodes  of  that  place. 
Then  bring  the  antipodes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  brazen 
meridian,  and  fix  the  globe  in  that  pofition,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eclipfe  will  be  viftble  to  all  places  which  arc 
then  above  the  horizon. 

To  fnd  the  proportion  which  the  land  bears  to  the  fea. — For 
this  purpofe  Dr.  Long  propofes  to  take  the  papers  of  a 
large  terreftrial  globe,  and  after  feparating  the  land  from 
the  fea  with  a pair  of  feiifars,  to  weigh  them  carefully  in 
fcalcs.  This  method  fuppofes  the  globe  to  be  exactly  de- 
lineated, and  all  the  papers  of  equal  thicknefs.  By  an  ex- 
periment on  the  papers  of  Mr.  Senex’s  feventeen  inch  globe, 
he  found  that  thofe  comprehending  the  fea  weighed  349 
grains,  and  the  others  only  124;  whence  he  infers,  that 
almoft  three-fourth  parts  of  the  furface  of  our  earth  between 
the  polar  circles  are  covered  with  water,  and  that  little 
more  than  one-fourth  is  dry  land.  Dr.  Long  omitted 
weighing  the  papers  within  the  polar  circles,  bccaufe  the 
proportion  which  the  land  bears  to  the  fea  within  them  is 
not  afeertained.  Long’s  Aftron.  vol.  i.  p.  168.  See  Mag- 
nitude of  tire  Earth. 

Globe,  To  confrufl  a dial  by  the.  See  Dial. 

The  celeftial  globe  has  been  improved  by  Mr.  Fcrgufon  : 
in  this  globe,  ( Plate XV.  Afronomy,fg.  12 2.)  an  arch  MKH, 
of  2 3 A,  is.  ftxed  on  the  north  pole  of  the  axis,  above  the 
hour  circle ; and  at  the  end  is  fixed  an  upright  pin  HG, 
Z 7,  2 Handing 
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(landing  dire&ly  over  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
perpendicular  to  that  part  of  the  furface  of  the  globe.  On 
this  pin  are  two  moveable  collets  at  D and  H,  to  which 
are  annexed  the  quadrantal  wires  N and  O,  carrying  two 
little  balls  reprefenting  the  fun  and  moot..  The  collet  D is 
fixed  to  the  circular  plate  F,  on  which  are  engraven  the  295 
days  of  the  moon’s  age,  beginning  under  the  wire  N,  which 
wire,  as  it  turns  round,  carries  with  it  the  plate  F.  ihele 
wires  are  fixed  or  flackened  by  the  ferew  G,  and  the  two 
little  balls  are  made  to  rife  and  fet  at  the  fame  time  and  on 
the  fame  point  of  the  horizon,  for  the  day  to  which  they 
are  readied,  as  the  fun  and  moon  do  in  the  heavens.  1 he 
ball  reprefenting  the  moon  may  be  ferewed  as  many  degrees 
to  either  fide  of  the  ecliptic,  as  her  latitude  amounts  to  at 
any  given  time ; and  for  this  purpofe,  S is  a fmall  piece  of 
paftebcard,  the  curved  edge  of  which  at  S is  to  be  fet  upon 
the  globe  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  dark  line 
over  S to  Hand  upright  upon  it : from  this  line,  on  the  con- 
vex edge,  are  drawn  the  5 j degrees  of  the  moon’s  latitude 
on  both  Tides  of  the  ecliptic  ; and  when  this  piece  is  fet  up- 
right on  the  globe,  its  graduated  edge  reaches  to  the  moon 
on  the  wire  O,  by  which  means  file  is  eafily  adjufted  to  her 
latitude  found  by  an  ephemeris.  The  horizon  of  this  globe 
is  fupported  by  two  femi-circular  arches,  becaufe  pillars 
would  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  balls,  when  they  go  below 
the  horizon  in  an  oblique  fphere.  I his  globe  is  rectified  by 
elevating  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  bringing  the 
fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day  to  the  brazen  me- 
ridian, and  fetting  the  hour-index  to  twelve  at  noon  ; then, 
fetting  the  fun  directly  over  his  place  in  the  meridian,  and 
the  moon  over  her  place  in  the  ecliptic,  by  fixing  her  wire 
under  the  number  that  exprelfes  her  age  for  that  day  on  the 
plate  F ; and,  laftly,  laying  the  curved  edge  of  the  pafte- 
board  S over  the  ecliptic  below  the  moon,  and  adjufting  the 
moon  to  her  latitude  over  the  graduated  edge  of  the  pafte- 
board.  Having  thus  re&ified  the  globe,  turn  it  round,  and 
obferve  on  what  point  of  the  horizon  the  fun  and  moon  balls 
rife  and  fet ; for  thefe  agree  with  the  points  of  the  compafs 
on  which  the  fun  and  moon  rife  and  fet  in  the  heavens  on  the 
given  day : and  the  hour-index  (hews  the  times  of  their 
rifing  and  fetting,  and  alfo  the  time  of  the  moon’s  pafiing 
over  the  meridian.  This  globe  is  alfo  contrived  for  exhibit- 
ing the  phenomena  of  the  harvell-moon,  &c.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  483.  art.  21.  in  vol.  xliv.  p.535,  or  Fergufon’s  Aftron. 
p.  291. 

Globe,  Dialling.  See  Dialling. 

Globes,  Patent,  are  thofe  with  the  improvements  of  Mr. 
Neale,  for  which  he  obtained  his  majefty’s  letters  patent ; 
by  means  of  which  he  folves  feveral  aftronomical  problems, 
which  do  not  admit  of  folution  by  the  common  globes. 

Globe,  Planetary , is  a machine  contrived  and  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Fergufon  ; in  which  T (Plate  XV.  AJlronomy, 
Jig.  123  ) is  a terreftrial  globe  fixed  on  its  axis  Handing  up- 
right on  the  pedeftal  CDE,  on  which  is  an  hour  circle, 
having  its  index  fixed  on  the  axis,  which  turns  fomewhat 
tightly  in  the  pedeftal,  fo  that  the  globe  may  not  be  liable  to 
fhake : to  prevent  which,  the  pedeftal  is  about  two  inches 
thick  and  the  axis  goes  quite  through  it,  bearing  on  a 
(boulder.  The  globe  is  hung  in  a graduated  brazen  meri- 
dian, much  in  the  ufual  way  ; and  the  thin  plate  N,  N E, 
E,  is  a moveable  horizon  graduated  round  the  outer  edge, 
for  (hewing  the  bearings  and  amplitudes  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  planets.  The  brazen  meridian  is  grooved  round  the 
*>uter  edge  ; and  in  this  groove  is  a (lender  femi-circle  of 
brafs,  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  horizon  in  its  north 
and  fouth  points ; this  fgmi-circle  Hides  in  the  groove  as  the 
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horizon  is  moved  in  re&ifying  it  for  different  latitudes.  To 
the  middle  of  the  femi-circle  is  fixed  a pin,  which  always 
keeps  in  the  zenith  of  the  horizon,  and  on  this  pin  the  qua- 
drant of  altitude  q turns  ; the  lower  end  of  which,  in  all 
pofitions,  touches  the  horizon  as  it  is  moved  round  the  fame. 
This  quadrant  is  divided  into  90  degrees  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenithal  pin  on  which  it  is  turned,  at  90.  The  great 
flat  circle  or  plate  A B is  the  ecliptic,  on  the  outer  edge  of 
which  the  figns  and  degrees  are  laid  down  ; and  every 
fifth  degree  is  drawn  through  the  reft  of  the  furface  of 
this  plate  towards  its  centre.  On  this  plate  are  fevem 
grooves,  to  which  feven  little  balls  are  adjufted  by  Aiding 
wires,  fo  that  they  are  eafily  moved  in  the  grooves,  without 
danger  of  ftarting  out  of  them.  The  ball  next  the  terreftrial 
globe  is  the  Moon,  the  next  without  it  is  Mercury,  the  next 
Venus,  the  next  the  Sun,  then  Mars,  tnen  Jupiter,  and 
laftly  Saturn  ; and  in  order  to  know  them,  they  are  fepa- 
rately  ftampt  with  the  following  chara&ers  : @>,  g , 5 , O, 
$ , ip,  1?  . This  plate  or  ecliptic  is  fupported  by  four 
ftrong  wires,  having  the  lower  ends  fixed  into  the  pedeftal 
at  C,  D,  and  E,  the  fourth  being  hid  by  the  globe.  The 
ecliptic  is  inclined  23^  degrees  to  the  pedeftal,  and  is  there- 
fore properly  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  globe  which  Hands 
upright  on  the  pedeftal. 

To  rectify  this  machine. — Set  the  Sun,  and  all  the  planetary 
balls,  to  their  geocentric  places  in  the  ecliptic  for  any  given 
time,  by  an  ephemeris  ; then  fet  the  north  point  of  the  ho- 
rizon to  the  latitude  of  your  place  on  the  brazen  meridian, 
and  the  quadrant ’of  altitude  to  the  fouth  point  of  the  ho- 
rizon ; which  done,  turn  the  globe  with  its  furniture  till  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  comes  right  againft  the  Sun,  viz.  to  his 
place  in  the  ecliptic  ; and  keeping  it  there,  fet  the  hour  in- 
dex to  the  XII.  next  the  letter  C. 

By  this  machine  the  following  problems,  as  well  as  many 
others,  may  be  refolved. 

To  find  the  amplitude,  meridian  altitudes,  and  times  of  rifing, 
culminating,  and fetting  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets. — Turn  tfie 
globe  round  eaft ward,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns  ; 
and  as  the  eaftern  edge  of  the  horizon  comes  right  againft  the 
fun,  moon,  or  any  planet,  the  hour-index  will  (hew  the  time 
of  its  rifing ; and  the  inner  edge  of  the  ecliptic  will  cut  its 
rifing  amplitude  in  the  horizon.  Turn  on,  and  as  the  quad- 
rant of  altitude  comes  right  againft  the  fun,  moon,  or  pla- 
nets, the  ecliptic  cuts  the  meridian  altitudes  in  the  quadrant, 
and  the  hour-index  (hews  the  times  of  their  coming  to  the 
meridian.  Continue  turning,  and  as  the  wreftern  edge  of 
the  horizon  comes  right  againft  the  fun,  moon,  or  planets, 
their  fetting  amplitudes  are  cut  in  the  horizon  by  the  ecliptic ; 
and  the  times  of  their  fetting  are  (hewn  by  the  index  on  the 
hour-circle. 

To find  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets, 
at  any  time  of  their  being  above  the  horizon. — Turn  the  globe 
till  the  index  comes  to  the  given  time  in  the  hour-circle  ; and 
keep,  the  globe  fteady,  and  moving  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
to  each  planet  refpe&ively-,  the  edge  of  the  ecliptic  will  cut 
the  planet’s  mean  altitude  on  the  quadrant,  and  the  quadrant 
will  cut  the  planet’s  azimuth,  or  point  of  bearing  on  the  ho- 
rizon. 

The  fun's  altitude  being  given  at  any  time  either  before  or 
after  noon,  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  variation  of  the 
compafs,  in  any  known  latitude. — With  one  hand  hold  the  edge 
of  the  quadrant  right  againft  the  fun  ; and,  with  the  other 
hand,  turn  the  globe  weftward,  if  it  be  in  the  forenoon,  or 
eaftward  if  it  be  in  the  afternoon,  until  the  fun’s  place  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  quadrant  in  the  fun’s 
obferved  altitude ; and  then  the  hour-index  will  point  out 
7 the 
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the  time  of  the  day,  and  the  quadrant  will  cut  the  true  azi-  eiiclofing  the  folitary,  ovate  feeds.  Common  receptacle  ob* 
muth,  or  bearing  of  the  fun  for  that  time ; the  difference  long,  divided  by  fcales. 

between  which,  and  the  bearing  fhewn  by  the  azimuth  com-  Eff.  Ch.  Common  calyx  imbricated  ; proper  one  tubular, 
pafs,  (hews  the  variation  of  the  compafs  in  that  place  of  the  inferior.  Partial  corollas  with  the  upper  lip  cloven  j under 
earth.  Fergufon’s  Altron.  p.  292,  &c.  one  three-cleft.  Receptacle  chaffy. 

Globe  Amaranth.  See  GoMPHRAtNA.  I.  G.  longifolia.  Long-leaved  Globularia.  Willd.  Spu 

Globe  Animalcule,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  a Angular,  mi-  PI.  v.  1.539;  (Alypum  five  Herba  terribilis ; Sloan.  Jam. 
nute,  aquatic  animal,  whofe  form  feems  exadlly  globular,  v.  r.  19.  t.  5.  f.  3.) — “Stem  fhrubby.  Leaves  linear- 
without  either  head,  tail,  or  fins.  It  moves  in  all  dire&ions,  lanceolate,  entire.  Heads  of  flowers  axillary.” — This 
either  rolling  like  a bowl,  or  gliding  along  fmoothly  with-  green-houfe  fhrub  is  a native  of  Madeira,  flowering  in  July- 
out  turning  itfelf  at  all.  Its  whole  body  is  tranfparent,  ex-  and  Augufl.  The  wood  of  this  plant  is  hard  and  white, 
cep't  where  it  is  covered  with  circular  black  fpots  ; fome  of  with  a very  large  pith,  and  an  unequal  light  brown  or  grey 
which  have  fix  or  feven,  fome  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five,  lark.  Leaves  growing  very  thick  towards  the  ends  of  the 
and  others  none  at  all.  Thefe  fpots  are  probably  the  eggs  branches.  Flowers  conlifling  of  feveral  fpherical  heads,  of  a 
or  young  ones  of  the  animal.  The  general  appearance  of  blueifh  colour.  Seed  pappous,  all  over  downy, 
the  body  exhibited  a kind  of  fliort  moveable  hairs  or  briltles,  2.  G.  Alypum.  Herb  Terrible.  LiEn.  Sp.  PI.  139. 
by  means  of  which  it  is  conjeftured  the  motions  of  the  ani-  (Alypum  montis  Ceti ; Ger.  em.  506.) — “ Stem  flirubby,, 
mal  may  be  performed.  Baker's  Microf.  1753,  p.  322,  Leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  three-toothed  or  undivided. 
&c.  Heads  of  flowers  terminal.” — A green-houfe  fhrub,  found 

Globe,  Daify.  See  Globularia.  in  various  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  from 

Globe.  Fifls,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome  fpecies  Auguft  to  November.  Root  woody.  Leaves  alternate, 
of  the  oltracion  are  called.  See  Ostracion.  fafciculated  in  the  lower  axilla,  near  an  inch  long,  glaucous. 

Globe  Flower,  in  j Botany.  See  SpiivERANTHUS.  lome  are  undivided,  others  three-toothed.  Flowers  blue  or 

Globe  Ranunculus.  See  Trollius.  purple.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  and  purgative  in  a vio-  - 

Globe  Thijlle.  See  Echinops.  lent  degree. 

GLOBULAR  Chart,  a reprefentation  of  the  furface,  or  3.  G.  lifnagarica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  139.  ( Scabiofa  bifnaga- 
fome  part  of  the  furface,  of  the  terraqueous  globe  upon  a rica  five  G.  frutefeens  ; Pluk.  Amalth.  t.  58.  f.  5.) — “ Stem 
plane ; wherein  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  circles  nearly  flirubby.  Radical-leaves  wedge-fhaped,  abrupt ; Item-leaves 
concentric:  the  meridians,  curves,  bending  towards  the  lanceolate.” — Native  of  the  woods  of  India.  Stem  of  many  r 
poles ; and  the  rhumb-lines  alfo  curves.  llraight,  hard,  leafy  branches,  each  about  five  or  fix  inches 

The  merits  of  this  chart  confift  in  this,  that  the  diftances  high.  Flowers  in  a blue  terminal  head, 
between  places  on  the  fame  rhumb  are  all  meafured  by  the  4.  G.  vulgaris.  Blue  Daify.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  139,  - 
fame  fcale  of  equal  parts;  and  the  diftance  of  any  two  ( Aphyllanthes  anguillarae  ; Camer.  Hort.  t.  7.)— “Stem 
places  in  the  arch  of  a great  circle,  is  nearly  reprefented  in  herbaceous.  Radical-leaves  three-toothed.  Stem-leaves 
this  chart  by  a ftraight  line.  Hence  land-maps,  made  ac*  lanceolate." — A hardy  perennial,  common  in  fome  parts  of 
cording  to  this  projection,  would  indifputably  have  Europe,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Root  woody,  - 
great  advantages  above  thofe  made  any  other  way.  See  Stem  a fpan  high,  terminated  by  a head  of  deep  blue  flowers. 
Map.  Wilidenow.  mentions  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  one  with  a - 

But  for  fea  charts,  and  the  ufe  of  navigation  it  is  yet  leajlefs  Jlem,  the  other  with  white  flowers. 
controverted,  whether  the  globular  chart  be  preferable  to  5.  G.fpinofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  139. — “ Radical-leaves  cre- 
Mercator’s,  where  the  meridians,  parallels,  and  particularly  nate-prickly  ; ftem-leaves  entire,  pointed.”  — Native  of  Spain, 
the  rhumb-lines,  are  all  ftraight  lines  ; inafmuch  as  ftraight  Albinus  having  gathered  it  in  Granada.  It  flowers  in  May. 
lines  are  found  more  eafy  to  draw  and  manage  than  curves,  — Radical-leaves  numerous,  fmall,  ftiff  and  notched,  each 
efpecially  fuch  as  rhumb-lines  on  the  globular  chart  are.  notch  ending  in  a prickle.  Flowers  compofing  an  oblong 
This  proje&ion  is  not  new,  though  not  much  taken  notice  of  fphere,  hairy. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  figure  of 
till  of  late.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Geography  ; this  fpecies. 

as  alfo  by  Blundeville,  in  his  Exercifes.  See  Chart.’  6.  G.  cordifolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  139.  Jacq.  Auftr, 

Globular  Projection.  See  Projection.  t.  245. — “ Stem  nearly  naked.  Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  with 

Globular  Sailing.  See  Great-circle  Sailing.  three  points;  the  middle  one  very  fmall.”  — Native  both  of 

GLOBULARIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  called  by  Tourne-  hills  and  vales  in  Hungary,  Auftria,  and  Switzerland, 
fort,  becaufe  its  flowers  grow  in  the  fhape  of  a little  globe  flowering  from  April  to  July.  Root  creeping,  each  joint 
or  ball. — Linn.  Gen.  47.  Schreb.  63.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  throwing  out  a clufter  of  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which 
v.  1.539.  Ait.  Hort.  Kevv.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  222.  Mart.  Mill,  fprings  a fmooth  purplifh  Jlem  about  four  inches  long,  ter-  - 
DiCt.  v.  2.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  2.730.  Illuftr.  t.  56.  minated  by  a head  of  blue  flowers. 

Tourn.  t.  265.  Gaertn.  t.  44.  Juft.  97. — Clafs  and  7.  G.  nana.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  542. — “ Flower-ftalks 
order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggregates , Linn,  naked,  very  fliort,  leaves  fpatulate,  fomewhat  ovate,  en- 
Lyfmachia,  Juft.  tire.” — Found  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  on  the  Pyrenees,  ’ ■ 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Common  perianth  imbricated,  with  equal  where  our  dried  fpecimen  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Noehden. 
Jcales,  the  length  of  the  difle  ; proper  perianth  of  one  leaf,  — Root  woody  and  very  thick,  bearing  numerous  tufts  of 
tubular,  five-cleft,  acute,  permanent.  Cor  General  one  little  leaves,  among  which  arife  the  fliort,  folitary  flower-  - 
nearly  equal ; proper  one  of  a Angle  petal,  tubular  at  the  ftalks.  Flowers  forming  a terminal  head. — It  has  never 
bafe  ; limb  in  five  fegments  ; the  upper  lip  very  narrow,  been  figured. 

cloven,  fhorteft  ; the  lower  confifting  of  three  larger,  equal  8.  G.  nudicaulis.  Lmn*  Sp.  PI.  140.  Jacq.  Auftr. 
fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  fimple,  as  long  as  the  t.  230. — “ Stem  naked,  leaves  entire  lanceolate.5’— Native 

Jiroper  corolla  ; anthers  diftinft,  incumbent.  Pi/1.  Germen  of  mountainous  and  ftony  places  in  Auftria  and  Switzerland,  , 
uperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  fimple,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; flowering  in  July. — Root  perennial,  fibrous,  creeping,  throw'-  - 
ftigma  obtufe.  Pale,  none ; proper  calyx  fhutting  up  and  ing  out  numerous,  thickifh,  firm  haves , darker  on  the  up- 
per • 
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per  fide.  Flower-Jail  about  fix  inches  long,  fmooth,  dri- 
fted, purplifh  towards  the  top,  bearing  a roundifh  head  of 
blue  flowers. 

9.  G.  orienialis.  Linn.  Sp.  Ph  140.—“  Stem  nearly  naked. 
Heads  of  flowers  alternate,  fefftle,  leaves  ovate,  fomewhat 
lanceolate,  entire.”— This  fpecies  is  a native  of  Natolia. 
—Root  perennial.  Leaves  numerous,  obovate,  running  down 
into  the  foot-ftalks,  acute,  undivided,  naked.  Stem  a foot 
high,  herbaceous,  perfe&ly  Ample.  Leaves  alternate,  fmall, 
lanceolate,  remote.  Heads  of  flowers  alternate,  feffile,  from 
feven  to  ten,  at  the  fummit  of  the  ftem. — Linnaeus  defcribed 
G.  orient  alls,  having  received  it  from  M.  Biorling,  but  it  is 
nowhere  figured. 

Globularia,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous, flowery,  perennial  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies  chiefly 
cultivated  are  the  three-tooth-leaved  globularia  (G.  aly- 
pum)  ; and  the  common  globularia  or  blue  daify  (G. 
vulgaris) ; but  others  may  be  eafily  raifed. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  lad  fort,  one  with  a white 
flower,  and  another  that  has  a leaflefs  ftem. 

Method  of  Culture. — In  the  firft  it  may  be  effe&ed  by  plant- 
ing cuttings  of  the  young  branches  in  April,  juft  before 
they  begin  to  (hoot,  in  pots  of  light  frefh  mould,  plunging 
them  in  a very  moderate  hot-bed,  and  giving  them  due 
water  and  fliade,  till  they  have  ftricken  root.  After  this 
they  ftiould  be  removed  from  the  bed,  and  be  gradually 
hardened  to  the  open  air,  being  protedled  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  fecond  fort  may  be  readily  increafed  by  parting  the 
roots,  as  in  the  common  daify,  planting  them  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  autumn,  in  moift.  fhady  fituations.  They 
fucceed  beft  in  fuch  loamy  foils  as  are  rather  moift  in  their 
quality. 

The  firft  affords  variety  among  potted  plants,  and  the 
latter  in  the  fronts  of  the  more  moift  and  fhady  borders 
and  clumps  of  pleafure-gronnds. 

GLOBULE,  Globulus,  a little  globe ; otherwife  call- 
ed a fpberule. 

Thus  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  are  called  globules  of 
the  blood,  on  account  of  their  rednefs  and  finallnefs.  (See 
Blood.)  The  Cartefians  call  the  particles  broken  off  the 
matter  of  the  firft  element,  globules  of  the  fecond  element.  See 
Cartesian,  See. 

GLOBULUS  Nasi,  is  ufed  for  the  lower,  flexible,  car- 
tilaginous part  of  the  nofe. 

GLOCHIDION,  in  Botany.  See  Bradleja. 
GLOESZTI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia;  50 
miles  N.  of  Buchareft.  N.  lat.  49°  13'.  E.  long.  26  16'. 

GLOGAU,  a principality  of  Silefia,  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  Oder,  bordering  on  Poland  ; producing  corn  and  wine 
in  abundance,  in  fome  parts  affording  mines  of  iron. 
The  paftures  feed  many  fheep,  and  the  wool  is  wrought  into 
different  manufa&ures.  It  is  divided  into  fix  circles.  In  the 
year  1241,  it  was  governed  by  its  own  princes  ; but  after- 
wards it  belonged  to  the  king  of  Poland,  to  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  to  the  emperor,  and  laft  of  all  to  the  king  of 
Prufiia. 

Glogau,  Gros  or  Great,  the  capital  of  the  principa- 
lity of  the  fame  name,  built  in  1110  op  the  S.  fide  of  the 
Oder,  taken  by  the  Pruffians  in  1741,  and  {Lengthened  by 
new  fortifications.  It  is  the  feat  of  a governor,  a command- 
ant, divers  tribunals,  and  a biftiop’s  court,  &c.  It  contains 
two  Catholic  churches,  of  which  one  is  collegiate,  three 
convents,  a Lutheran  church  and  fchool,  and  a chapel  for 
Calvinifts ; 62  miles  N.W.  of  Breflau.  N.  lat.  ci°  30'. 
E.  long  i6J  5'.  ' 

Glogau,  Oler , or  Little , a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin- 
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cipality  of  Oppeln  ; 19  miles  S.  of  Oppeln.  N.  lat.  50* 

16'.  E.  long.  17°  48'. 

GLOGNITZ,  a town  of  Auftria ; 28  miles  S.  of 
Vienna. 

GLOKEN-SPEISSE,  in  Mineralogy , a term  ufed  by  the 
Germans  to  exprefs  a fort  of  impure  regulus  of  bifmuth, 
obtained  by  accident,  fometimes  in  the  making  of  fmalt. 
The  bifmuth  ores  are  often  fo  intimately  mixed  with  the 
cobalt,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated  from  them.  In 
this  cafe,  the  arfenic  being  raifed  in  the  flowers,  there  re- 
mains at  the  bottom,  inftead  of  the  fixed  vitrifiable  earth 
of  the  cobalt,  a fort  of  impure  regulus  of  a reddilh  co- 
lour. This  is  bifmuth,  with  an  admixture  of  the  earth 
of  cobalt,  and  other  extraneous  matter.  They  fometimes 
call  this  whole  matter  by  the  common  name  of  fpeiffe  ; 
but  more  ufually  they  feparate  it  into  two  parts,  and  call 
the  under  part,  which  is  moft  folid,  gloken-fpeiffe,  and 
the  upper  part  they  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  oes  calda- 
rium. 

GLOMERELLS,  in  our  Old  Writers,  commiffaries  ap- 
pointed to  determine  differences  between  fcholars  of  a 
fchool  or  univerfity,  and  the  townfmen  of  a place.  In  the 
edift  of  the  biftiop  of  Ely,  anno  1276,  there  is  mention  of 
the  matter  of  the  glomerells. 

GLOMME,  or  Geomen,  in  Geography,  called  alfo  the 
Stor  Elv,  or  great  river,  the  chief  river  of  Norway,  fprings 
from  the  lake  of  Orefund  on  the  north  of  the  Fcemund,. 
and  after  running  a courfe  nearly  fouth  about  300  Britith 
miles,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Northern  Ocean  near  Frede- 
rickftadt,  to  which  town  about  50,000  trees  are  annually 
floated  upon  it.  This  river,  being  full  of  catarafts  and  tlioals, 
is  not  navigable.  Before  it  receives  the  Worme,  which 
iffues  from  the  lake  Miofs,  it  is  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
at  Henley.  In  its  courfe  it  prefents  a broad  furface,  fome- 
times watering  pleafant  vallies,  fometimes  intercepted  by 
fand-banks,  over  which  it  frequently  fliifts  its  courfe,  fome- 
times winding  between  rocky  cliffs,  and  precipitating  itfelf 
in  frequent  eatara&s,  Near  Kongfwinger  it  is  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  Putney.  Its  rugged  courfe,  however,  muft 
render  it  a tremendous  torrent. 

GLON,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the  Ammcr, 
near  Crantzberg. 

GLO  NS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ourte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Liege.  The  place  contains  1,500,  and  the  canton  8,850,  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  1075  kiliometres,  in  23  com- 
munes. 

GLOR-FAT,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  ani- 
mals that  are  extremely  fat. 

GLORIA  Pa  tri,  in  the  Liturgy,  a formula  of  words  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  each  Pfalm,  and  on  other  occafions, 
to  give  glory  to  the  Trinity  ; called  alfo  the  Doxology. 
It  is  thus  denominated,  becaufe  it  begins  in  the  Latin 
office  with  thefe  words;  Gloria  Patri,  q.  d.  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  Sec. 

Pope  Damafcus  is  commonly  faid  to  have  firft  ordered 
the  rehearfal,  or  rather,  flinging  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end 
of  Pfalms.  Baronius,  indeed,  will  have  it  to  have  been 
ufed  in  the  times  of  the  apoftles  : but  its  ufe,  then,  he  al<-. 
lows  to  have  been  more  obfeure,  and  that  it  did  not  become  po- 
pular  till  after  the  rife  of  Arianifm,  when  it  was  made  a 
kind  of  flymbol  of  orthodoxy. 

The  fifth  canon  of  the  council  of  Vaifon,  held  in  529, 
decrees,  “ that  the  name  of  the  pope  fhall  always  be  re- 
hearfed  in  the  churches  of  France,  and  after  the  Gloria 
Patri  fliall  be  added  Jicut  erat  in  principio,  as  is  done  at 
Rome,  in  Africa,  Sec.  on  account  of  the  heretics,  who 

fay, 
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fay,  that  the]  Son  of  God  had  his  beginning  in  time.” 
FleUry. 

Gloria  in  ex celjis  is  alfo  a kind  of  hymn  rehearfed  in  di- 
vine fervice,  beginning  with  the  words  Gloria  in  exceljis  Deo, 
& in  terra  pax  hominibus , & c.-  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on 
.earth peace,  &c. 

GLORIOSA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  on  account  of  the 
fplendour  and  magnificence  of  its  flowers.  Tournefort,  ob- 
jecting to  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  becaufe  it  is  an  adjec- 
tive, called  r this  genus  Methonica,  in  which  he  has  been 
followed  by  Juffieu,  and  indeed  by  all  French  botanifls, 
though  the  Linnaean  fchool  have  refufed  to  adopt  this  barba- 
rous name. — Linn.  Gen.  164.  Schreb.  220.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  95.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.434.  Mart.  Mill.  Dili, 
v 2.  Gasrtn.  t.  18.  Juff.  48. — Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria 
Monogynia-.  Nat  Ord.  Sarmentacea,  Linn.  Lilia,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  oblong-lanceolate, 
waved,  very  long,  entirely  bent  back,  furnifhed  at  the  bafe 
of  their  infide  with  a honey-bearing  furrow,  between  two 
ridges.  Stam.  Filamentsfix,awl-fhaped,fhorter  than  the  corolla, 
horizontal;  anthers  incumbent.  Pijl.  Gerrnen  globofe  ; ibyle 
thread-ihaped,  longer  than  the  ftamens,  horizontal  ; fligmas 
three,  thread-ihaped.  Peric.  Capfule  fuperior,  oval,  with 
three  lobes,  three  cells,  and  three  valves.  Seeds  numerous, 
globular,  covered  with  pulp,  and  difpofed  in  two  rows. 

Efl'.  Ch.  Corolla  of  fix  waved  and  reflexed  petals.  Style 
oblique. 

1.  G . fuperla.  Superb  Lily.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  437.  Re- 
dout. Liliac.  t.  26. — “ Leaves  furnifhed  with  tendrils.” — 
Native  of  Malabar  and  Guinea.  It  was  introduced  into 
Kew  Garden  in  1 690  by  the  firfl  earl  of  Portland.  A ten- 
der Hove  plant,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  The Jlem  is 
herbaceous,  about  a fathom  high,  round,  having  two  oppo- 
fite  lateral  branches,  and  putting  forth  a flower-fialk  from  the 
bofom  of  each  leaf.  Leaves  alternate,  fmooth,  each  ending 
in  a tendril.  Flowers  pendent,  of  a moll  beautiful  red  and 
yellow  colour.  Petals  lanceolate,  long,  waved  at  the  edge, 
reflexed  near  the  bafe.  This  remarkably  handfome  plant  re- 
quires exceffive  heat  to  make  it  flower. 

2.  G. /implex.  Linn.  Mant.  62.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  96. — 
“ Leaves  pointed.’’ — Native  of  Senegal.  The  leaves  are 
not  furnifhed  with  tendrils.  Flowers  blue. — There  is  no 
figure  of  this  fpecies  known.  It  was  merely  taken  up  from 
Miller,  nor  has  any  thing  been  found  which  anfwers  to  the 
defeription. 

Obf.  This  very  beautiful  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Erythro- 
nittm. 

Gloriosa,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  a plant  of  the 
herbaceous,  flowering  perennial  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  is  tire  fuperb-lily  (G.  fuperba. ) 

Method  of  Culture. — It  is  capable  of  being  increafed  by 
planting  the  offsets  from  the  old  roots,  either  in  the  autumn 
after  the  ftems  decay,  or  in  the  early  fpring  before  they  fhoot, 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  phvoging  them  in  the  bark- 
bed  of  the  ftove.  The  old  roots,  when  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  fhould  be  preferved  in  dry  fand  during  the  winter 
in  the  Hove,  or  in  a dry  warm  room.  It  is  the  practice  of 
fome  to  let  the  roots  remain  during  the  winter  in  the  mould, 
peeping  the  pots  in  the  tan-bed  ; planting  out  the  offsets  early 
in  the  fpring.  In  either  way  they  fhould  have  very  little 
water  given  them. 

When  the  ftems  appear  they  fhould  be  fupported  by  flicks, 
and  in  hot  dry  weather  a little  water  fhould  be  fparingly 
given,  as  there  may  be  occafion.  And  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  planted  fhould  be  fmall,  that  they  may  be  confined,  and 
put  forth  ftronger  ftems.  Two-penny  pots  will  be  large 


enough  for  the  roots  of  the  greateft  fized  plants  of  this  na- 
ture. 

The  plants  afford  much  effedl  by  their  beautiful  flowers 
among  thofe  of  the  ftove  kind,  when  properly  intermixed 
with  them. 

GLORIOUS  Islands,  in  Geography,  two  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  iL  32'.  E long.  470  15'. 

GLOSKAR,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  E.  of  Aland. 
N.  lat.  60  201.  E.  long.  20-'  13'. 

GLOSS,  GlossA,  a comment  on  the  text  of  any  author, 
to  explain  his  fenfe  more  fully  and  at  large,  whether  in 
the  fame  language,  or  in  any  other.  See  Commentary. 

The  word,  according  to  fome,  comes  from  yXuio-c-ai,  tongue  ; 
the  office  of  a glofs  being  to  explain  the  text,  as  that  of  the 
tongue  is  to  difeover  the  mind.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
Latin  gloj's,  of  yX\x-,  a fijler-in-law,  which  among  lawyers 
fometimes  Hands  for  fitter  ; the  glofs  being,  as  it  were,  lifter 
to  the  text. 

Nic  de  Lyra  compofed  a poftil  or  glofs  on.  the  Bible, 
in  fix  volumes  folio.  The  French  fay,  proverbially  of  an 
ill  comment,  that  it  is  glofs  d' Orleans,  plus  obfeure  que  le 
te.xte. 

Gloss  is  alfo  ufed  for  a literal  tranflation,  or  an  interpre- 
tation of  an  author  in  another  language,  word  for  word. 
Young  fcholars  need  an  interlineary  glofs  for  the  under- 
ftanding  of  Juvenal,  Horace,  Sallutt,  Perfius,  Sc c. 

Gloss  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  Commerce,  Sea.  for  the 
luftre  of  iilk,  fluff,  or  the  like. 

GLOSSARY,  Glossarium,  a kind  of  dictionary  for 
explaining  the  obfeure,  ancient,  and  barbarous  words  and 
phrafes  of  an  altered,  corrupted,  or  refined  language. 

Spelman’s  gloffary,  entitled  Archaiologicum,  is  an  excel- 
lent work  ; though  that  author  did  not  begin  to  ftudy  in  this 
way  till  fifty  years  of  age.  M.  Du  Cange’s  Latin  Gloffary 
in  fix  volumes,  Paris,  fol.  1733,  Bafil,  fob  1762,  is  a work 
in  high  eilimation,  and  containing  a fund  of  the  moll  curious 
and  amuling  intelligence.  Charpentier’s  fupplement  to  this 
work,  in  4 volumes,  fob  Paris,  176 6,  is  neceffary  to  render 
this  fet  of  books  complete.  Du  Cange’s  Greek  Gloffary  in 
two  volumes,  fob  Lugd.  1688,  is  an  excellent  performance, 
full  of  uncommon  erudition. 

The  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  gloffaries  of  Du  Cange 
form  a feries  of  the  moll  inftruCtive  articles  in  the  ftudy  of 
jurifprudence  and  belles  lettres.  There  is  an  abridgment 
of  this  work  in  6 vols.  8vo.  ; which,  however,  contains  fome 
matter  not  common  to  either  of  the  preceding.  This-abiidg- 
ment  is  exceedingly  rare.  As  a caution  to  the  purclvafers  of 
the  Greek  Gloffary,  we  inform  them  that  in  the  article 
“ Moneta”  (Coins,  vol.  iv.  p.  904.)  there  fhould  be  10  plates 
of  engravings  of  coins,  and  monograms  of  various  princes 
and  fovereignsof  Europe,  which  are  fometimes  wanting,  and 
thus  the  value  of  the  edition  is  materially  depretiated. 

Lindenbroek  has  a Gloffary  on  the  laws  of  Charlemagne, 
&c. 

GLOSSOCATOCHOS,  in  Surgery,  an  inftrument  for 
deprelfing  the  tongue.  It  is  deferibed  by  Paulus  iEgineta, 
and  the  term  is  derived  from  y'/eexcrci,  the  tongue,  and 
to  rep  refs. 

GLOSSOCE  LE,  denoting  a fwelling  and  protrufion  of 
the  tongue.  The  word  comes  from  yXuia-xx,  the  tongue,  and 
y.  a tumour. 

GLGSSOCOMA,  a retraction  of  the  tongue. 

GLOSS OCOME,  in  the  Injlrumental  Mufic  of  the  G reeks > 
a name  given  by  tire  ancients  to  a kind  of  cafe  for  the  glottis, 
or  tongues  of  their  flutes,  which  probably  were-  hautboys* 
and,  coafequently,  their  glottis  was  a reed.  See  Glottis. 
GLOSSOCQMON , in  Mechanics , is  a name  given  by  Hi- 

ero. 
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ci’o,  to  a machine  compofed  of  diver*  dented  wheels,  with  pi- 
nions ferving  to  raife  huge  burdens.  _ 

Glossocomon,  a term  in  Surgery,  derived  from  y^o-erx, 
the  tongue,  and  to  guard',  originally  a cafe  for  the  reed  of 

a hautboy,  but  ufed  metaphoncally  to  figmfy  a cafe  for  a 

fraftured  limb.  . , . 

GLOSSODIA,  in  Botany,  (y>.ws?o s»$tr,  having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a tongue  ; in  allufion  to  the  peculiar  ap- 
pendage to  the  internal  part  of  the  flower,  which  refembles 
the  tongue  of  a ferpent,  and  affords  the  effential  character. 
Brown  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  x.  325. — Clafs  and  order, 
Gynandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchidea . 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  three  equal  fpreading 
leaves.  Cor.  Petals  two,  equal  to  and  refembling  the  calyx. 
Neftary  of  a different  form,  fhorter,  undivided,  not  glandular, 
accompanied,  at  its  bafe  above,  by  a cloven  tongue-fhaped  ap- 
pendage, between  it  and  the  ftyle.  Stam.  Anther  terminal, 
its  cells  clofe  together ; maffes  of  pollen  two  in  each  cell, 
eompreffed,  powdery.  Fiji.  Germen  inferior:  ftyle  co- 
lumnar, with  a dilated  membranous  border  at  each  fide. 
Feric.  Capfule.  Seeds  numerous. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  and  Corolla  equal.  Lip  fhorter,  undivided, 
without  glands,  with  an  appendage  at  its  bafe.  Style  dilated 
at  each  fide.  Anther  vertical. 

1.  G.  major.  Brown  326. — “ Appendage  cloven  halfway 
down  ; its  lobes  fpreading,  acute.” 

2.  G.  minor.  Ibid. — “ Appendage  cloven  to  the  bafe ; 
its  lobes  parallel,  obtufe.” 

Both  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  country  near  Port  Jackfon, 
New  South  Wales.  Their  bulbs  are  undivided,  with  a la- 
minated coat,  and  grow  in  the  earth,  not  parafitically.  Herb 
hairy.  Leaf  folitary,  radical,  its  bafe  enclofed  in  a mem- 
branous fheath.  Stalk  radical,  bearing  generally  one  blue 
flower,  rarely  two,  and  furnifhed  with  one  braSea  befides 
what  accompanies  each  flower.  Brown. 

GLOSSOIDES,  in  Natural  HIJlory ,a  name  givenbyfome 
authors  to  a fpecies  of  {tone,  refembling  the  figure  of  the 
human  tongue.  This  is  a mere  accidental  configuration  of  a 
common  flint  or  pebble,  perfe&ly  indeterminate  in  fixe  and 
colour,  and  owing  its  form  to  no  animal  mould,  as  the  ftones 
found  in  fhells  ulually  do,  but  is  a mere  lufus  naturae  in  the 
concretion  of  the  {tone. 

GLOSSOMA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Schreber,  from 
yXu;?a,  the  tongue,  and  wfj.oc,  the  Jhoulder,  alluding  to  the 
tongue-fhaped  appendages  borne  by  the  anthers.  Schreb.  792. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  664.  Mart.  Mill.  Di<ft.  v.  2.  (Votomita; 
Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  90.  Juff,  382.)  Clafs  and  order,  Tetran- 
dria  Monogynia t Nat.  Ord.  Rhamnis  affine,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
four-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  four,  equal,  lanceolate, 
acute,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  recurved.  Nectary  a ring 
round  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  very 
fttort ; anthers  oblong,  nearly  united  into  a cylinder,  elon- 
gated at  the  top  into  a membranous  lanceolate  expanfion  of 
two  cells,  opening  inwardly.  Fiji.  Germen  inferior,  obovate  5 
ftyle  thread-lhaped,  as  tall  as  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  four,  acute. 
Feric  Drupa  pear-{haped,  of  one  cell,  crowned  by  the 
calyx.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  ftriated. 

Eff.  Ch.  Ca'yx  fuperior,  four-toothed.  Petals  four. 
Anthers  cohering,  each  crowned  with  a lanceolate  mem- 
brane. Stigmas  four.  Drupa  with  one  furrowed  nut. 

Obf.  The  above  charadters  appear  to  betaken  by  Schre- 
ber from  Aublet,  nor  have  we  any  better  materials.  The 
only  fpecies  known  is, 

r.  G.  arborefcens ; Willdenow.  (Votomita  guianenfis ; 
Aubl,  v.  1,  91.  t.  35.) — A jhrub  of  a middling  fize,  whofe 
tywik  is  five  or  fix  feet 4ugh*  and  five  or  Jxk  inches  thick  ; 
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the  Wood  yellow,  hard  and  compadL  Branches  knotty, 
fpreading  variously,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite,  elliptical, 
pointed,  entire,  fix  inches  long,  thick  and  firm,  of  a Ihining 
green,  placed  on  fhort  ftalks,  with  a deciduous  ftipula  at 
each  fide  of  their  bafe.  Flowers  white,  on  fhort,  um- 
bellate, axillary  ftalks,  their  petals  about  half  an  inch  long. 
This  plant  is  found  in  the  extenfive  forefts  of  Guiana,  about 
the  habitations  of  the  natives.  Nothing  i9  recorded  re* 
fpefting  its  qualities  or  ufes. 

GLOSSOPETALUM,  fo  denominated  by  Schreber 
from  the  tongue -like  appendages  to  the  petals.  Schreb.  205. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1521.  Mart.  Mill.  Di&.  v.  2.  (Goupia  ; 
Aubl.  v.  1.  295.  Juff.  378.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  217.) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Dumofa, 
Linn.  Rhamni,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  half  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  minute, 
five-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  fpread- 
ing, acute,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  each  bearing  at 
its  point  a linear-lanceolate,  abrupt  appendage,  almoft  of 
the  length  of  the  petal,  bent  back  and  lying  upon  it.  Stam. 
Filaments  five,  very  fhort  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  Germen 
roundifh,  encircled  by  a glandular  ring,  which  bears  the 
petals  and  ftamens  ; ftyle  none ; ftigmas  five,  acute.  Feric. 
Berry  roundifh,  with  five  furrows,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  five, 
angular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  half  inferior,  with  five  teeth.  Petals  five, 
each  bearing  an  inflexed  longitudinal  appendage.  Berry  with 
five  feeds. 

Obf.  Schreber,  p.  826,  fufpe&s  this  genus  not  to  be 
diftinft  from  Arabia,  but  the  habit  confirms  Jufiieu’s  opinion, 
who  feparates  them  widely.  T wo  fpecies  are  defcribed  by 
Aublet. 

1.  G . glabrum.  (Goupia  glabra ; Aubl.  v.  1.  296.  t.  116.) 
— “ Leaves  fmooth.” — Native  of  the  forefts  of  Guiana, 
30  leagues  from  the  fea,  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  in  Novem- 
ber. The  trunk  is  60  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter,  ferving  to  make  canoes ; the  bark 
fmooth  and  grey ; the  wood  white  and  light.  Branches 
drooping,  furniflied  with  alternate  leaves  of  an  ovate,  point- 
ed, fomewhat  unequal  figure,  entire,  rigid,  {hining,  and 
fmooth,  with  a branching  rib,  and  fine  tranfverfe  veins  at 
the  back.  Flowers  yellow,  fmall,  many  together  in  foli- 
tary axillary  umbels.  Berry  black,  globular. 

2.  G.  tomentofum.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1522. — “ Leaves 
downy.”  — Native  of  the  forefts  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
Not  half  fo  lofty  as  the  former.  The  bark  is  wrinkled  and 
dark-coloured.  Leaves  clothed  on  both  fides  with  fome 
fhort  hairs.  Their  juice,  which,  as  well  as  the  bark, 
is  bitter,  is  ufed  to  cure  inflammations  of  the  eyes. 

GLOSSOPETRA,  or  Gjlottopetra,  in  Natural 
Hijloryi  called  alfo  ichthyodontes,  Jhark's  teeth,  dog-jiff's  teeth. 
See.  a kind  of  extraneous  fofiil,  fomewhat  in  form  of  a fer- 
pent’s  tongue ; frequently  found  in  the  ifland  of  Malta  and 
divers  other  parts.  Some  of  them  are  in  a high  ftate  of  pre- 
fervation,  having  their  enamel  and  points  perfect,  and  their 
{harp  edges  finely  ferrated  as  in  the  recent  teeth. 

Naturalifts  have  been  much  divided  as  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  thefe  bodies.  Steno,  De  Corpore  folido  intra  foli- 
dum  contento  ; Ol.  Wormius,  Differt.  de  Gloffopetra  ; and 
Reyfchius,  De  Gloffopetris  Lunebergenfibus,  treat  of  them 
at  large. 

The  vulgar  notion  is,  that  they  are  the  tongues  of  ferpents 
petrified  ; and  hence  their  name,  which  is  a compound  of 
y^uo-o-a.,  tongue,  and  CTErpx,  Jlone.  Hence,  alfo,  their  tra- 
ditionary virtue  in  curing  the  bites  of  ferpents. 

The  general  opinion  of  naturalifts  is,  that  they  are  the 
- teeth 
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teeth  of  fifties,  left  on  land  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and 
fince  petrified. 

They  even  fpeeify  the  very  kind  of  filh,  and  take  it  to  be 
that  which  Theophrallus  and  the  Greek  writers  call  xxpxxpi ac, 
and  the  moderns  the  Jhark  or  fea-dog. 

Camerarius  cannot  perfuade  himfelf  that  the  gloffopetrse 
found  in  England,  Malta,  and  round  Montpelier,  were  ever 
the  teeth  of  a fea-dog,  or  any  other  fi{h.  The  chief  difficul- 
ty, he  fuggefts,  is  the  fmall  quantity  of  volatile  fait  and  oil 
which  they  afford  by  diftillation.  To  which  Dr.  Woodward 
anfwers,  in  defence  of  the  common  fyllem,  that  having  lain 
fo  long  buried  under  ground,  it  is  no  wonder  they  Ihould 
have  loll  the  belt  part  of  their  volatile  principles.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  human  bones  and  ikulls,  long  interred,  do  not  afford 
nearly  the  quantity  of  thofe  principles  that  they  would  have 
done  immediately  after  the  perfon’s  death. 

Another  fcruple,  propofed  by  Camerarius  is,  that  the  glof- 
fopetrae, when  expofed  to  the  naked  fire,  turn  to  a coal  ; and 
not  to  a calx  ; contrary  to  what  is  afferted  by  Fabius  Colum- 
na.  Dr.  Woodward  anfwers,  that  it  is  likely  enough  the 
gloffopetrae,  in  burning,  may  affume  the  form  of  a coal,  be- 
fore it  arrive  to  that  of  a calx. 

The  feveral  fizes  of  the  teeth  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
thofe  of  the  feveral  different  fpecies  of  (harks,  afford  a vail 
variety  of  thefe  foffil  fubilances.  Their  ufual  colours  are 
black,  blueifh,  whitilh,  yellowilh,  or  brown  ; and  in  lhape 
they  ufually  approach  to  a triangular  figure.  Some 
of  them  are  fimple  ; others  are  tricufpidate,  having  a fmall 
point  on  each  fide  of  the  large  one  ; many  of  them  are  quite 
ilraight,  but  they  are  frequently  found  crooked,  and  bent  in 
all  directions  ; many  of  them  are  ferrated  on  their  edges,  and 
others  have  them  plain  : fome  are  undulated  on  their  edges, 
and  flightly  ferrated  on  thefe  undulations.  They  differ  alfo 
in  fize  as  much  as  in  figure  ; the  larger  being  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  the  fmaller  of  lefs  than  a quarter  of  an 
inch. 

They  are  moll  ufually  found  with  us  in  the  ftrata  of  blue 
clay,  though  fometimes  alfo  in  other  lubllances,  and  are 
frequent  in  the  clay-pits  of  Richmond  and  of  Sheppy  ifland, 
and  in  other  places.  They  are  very  frequent  alfo  in  Ger- 
many, but  nowhere  fo  plentiful  as  in  the  illand  of  Malta. 
In  the  Britifh  llrata  they  rarely  occur.  Mr.  Farey  has  found 
them  in  thefe  llrata  only  in  five  places,  viz.  in  the  London 
clay,  probably  obtained  from  the  clay-pits  above-mentioned  ; 
in  a bed  of  the  foft  or  upper  chalk  in  Kent,  at  Harefield, 
near  New  Malton,  See. ; in  a green  fandy  ftratum  below  the 
chalk,  N.  of  Dunllable,  &c.  ; in  the  Stonesfield  and  Colly- 
wefton  Hate  feries,  above  the  Bath  free-llone  rocks,  at  En- 
ftone  in  Oxfordfhire,  where  Woodward  procured  fpecimens 
of  thefe  teeth  in  the  jaw,  &c.  ; and  in  the  thick  grey  lime- 
rock  which  lies  under  and  furrounds  the  South-Wales  coal 
bafons  (Phil.  Tranf.  N'  334.)  Gloffopetrae  are  fome- 
times found  in  gravel-pits  and  other  collections  of  alluvial 
matters.  It  is  feldom  poffible  to  determine  to  what  place  in 
the  feries  of  ftrata  thefe  belong,  and  they  Ihpuld  therefore 
be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  fuch  as  are  actually  found  in 
tlie  ftrata. 

The  Germans  attribute  many  virtues  to  thefe  foffil  teeth  ; 
they  call  them  cordials,  fudorifics,  and  alexipharmics  : and 
the  people  of  Malta,  where  they  are  extremely  plentiful, 
hang  them  about  their  children’s  necks  to  promote  dentition. 
They  may  poffibly  be  of  as  much  fervice  this  way  as  an 
anodyne  necklace  ; and  if  fufpended  in  fuch  a manner  that 
the  child  can  get  them  to  its  mouth,  may,  by  their  hardnefs 
and  fmoothnefs,  be  of  the  fame  ufe  as  a piece  of  coral.  See 
Serpent’s  Tongues. 

GLOSSO-PHARYNGEUS,  in  Anatomy,  from  y\wr?., 
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the  tongue,  and  <papjy%,  a name  given  to  thofe  fibres  of  the 
conftri&or  pharyngis  fuperior,  which  arife  from  the  fide  of 
the  tongue. 

GLOSSO-SP  ATHA,  in  Surgery,  an  inftrument,  called 
by  fome  fpeculum  lingua,  and  ufed  to  deprefs  the  tongue,  in 
order  to  look  into  the  fauces. 

There  are  many  inflammatory  diforders  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  palate,  which  require  a depreffion  of  the  tongue, 
while  they  are  infpefted  and  treated  with  proper  remedies. 
The  handle  of  a filver  fpoon  is  made  to  fupply  the  place  of 
this  inftrument  in  moll  cafes,  and  anfwers  the  purpofe  very 
well.  Whichever  is  ufed,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  deprefs 
very  gently,  to  avoid  giving  the  patient  pain,  as  alfo  to 
avoid  irritating  the  mouth  and  inflamed  parts. 

When  inje&ions  are  to  be  made  into  the  mouth,  this  in- 
ftrument  or  the  fpoon  Ihould  alfo  be  applied,  and  the  fyringe 
fltould  be  conveyed  into  the  mouth  over  it. 

GLOSSO-STAPHYLINUS,  in  Anatomy,  from  ■yJiawza, 
the  tongue,  and  -xgvXr,  the  uvula,  another  name  for  the  con- 
ftriCtor  ifthmi  faucium.  See  Deglutition. 

GLOTTIDIS  Rima,  the  fame  opening  as  the  glottis, 
The  term  rima  particularly  denotes  its  flit-like  form. 

GLOTTIS,  from  yXurrcc,  the  tongue,  is  the  opening 
through  which  the  air  paffes  to  and  from  the  lungs  in  refpira- 
tion.  In  this  paffage  the  voice  is  formed.  See  Deglu- 
tition and  Larynx. 

Julius  Pollux  makes  the  glottis  a joint  or  part  of  a flute, 
and  Helychius  fays  that  the  glott  were  little  tongues,  aCted 
upon  by  the  breath  of  the  player.  This  defeription  of  He- 
fychius  feems  to  confirm  the  idea  of  the  ancient  nominal 
flutes  being  a kind  of  hautboys. 

Glottis,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  many  authors 
to  a bird  of  the  long-legged  kind,  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  our  red-lhank,  hut  larger  and  longer  legged,  and  generally 
known  by  the  name  limoj'a.  See  Scolopax  Glottis. 

GLOUCESTER,  in  Geography,  a city  in  G'oucefter- 
fhire,  England,  is  fituated  in  a vale,  on  a gentle  eminence, 
rifing,  on  the  eaft  fide,  from  the  river  Severn.  This  opulent 
city  appears  to  have  originated  in  a Roman  ftation  which 
was  fituated  at  King’s  Plolm,  near  the  north-eailern  extre- 
mity of  the  prefent  city.  The  Romans  continued  to  oc- 
cupy this  fpot  till  the  diftra&ions  of  their  own  empire  oc- 
cafioiied  them  to  quit  the  illand.  Its  government  then  re- 
verted to  the  Britilh  princes,  under  whofe  domination  it 
continued  till  about  the  year  577,  when,  according  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  it  was  furrendered  to  the  Well  Saxons, 
and  was  reputed  one  of  their  principal  cities  : it  was  after- 
wards fubj ugated  by  the  Mercians,  who  alfo  obtained  pof- 
feffion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  county.  Under  the  Saxons 
it  acquired  the  appellation  of  Gleau,-celtre.  The  ftrength 
and  confequence  of  the  city  rendering  it  an  objeCt  of  frequent 
enterprife,  its  vicinity  was  feveral  times  the  feene  of  aCtion 
between  the  Britons  and  Saxons.  By  thefe  conflicts, 
its  buildings  were  nearly  ruined  ; and  the  whole  place  might 
have  funk  into  complete  decay,  if  Wolphere,  fon  of  king 
Penda,  had  not  enlarged  and  adorned  it,  about  the  year  679. 
This  reftoration  was  fo  perfect,  that  Bede  informs  us,  it 
was  efteemed,  about  the  commencement  of  the  8th  century, 
as  one  of  the  nobleil  cities  in  the  kingdom.  Its  early  im- 
portance is  evinced  ^>y  its  having  been  the  refidcnce  of 
various  Saxon  monarchs  ; and  hence  it  was  denominated  a 
royal  city,  as  it  is  exprefsly  termed  in  a grant  made  by  king 
Edgar  to  the  monks  of  Worceller,  dated  at  Gloucefter  in 
the  year  964.  By  this  monarch  a battle  was  foughtjiero 
with  the  Danes,  who  had  twice  plundered  the  city  in  the 
preceding  rfiigns,  and  who  again  ravaged,  and  partly  'con- 
fumed  it  by  fire,  in  that  of  nis  fon  Ethelred,  Several  of 
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the  Norman  and  E-ngfifh  kings  alfo  occafionally  refided 
and  tranfaCted  public  bufinefs  in  this  city.  A memoraole 
era  in  the  eventful  hiftory  of  Gloucefter  originated  in  a 
contefl  between  Henry  XII.  and  the  barons.  That  monarch, 
in  1263,  appointed  iir  Maci  de  Befile,  a French  knight, 
fheriff  of  the  county,  and  conftable  of  the  caftle  within  the 
city.  The  preference  thus  given  to  a foreigner  was  violently 
refented  by  the  indignant  nobles,  who  immediately  made 
choice  of  fir  William  Tracy,  a native  of  the  (hire.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  exercile  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
holding  a county  court,  but  was  fuddenly  interrupted  by 
De  Befile,  who,  entering  with  a party  of  the  king’s  troops, 
feized  the  knight,  and,  with  circumftnnces  of  peculiar 
cruelty,  hurried  him  to  the  caftle,  where  he  was  committed 
to  clofe  confinement.  After  this  outrage,  the  barons  de- 
puted fir  Roger  de  Clifford,  and  fir  John  Giffard,  with 
their  dependants,  to  befiege  the  caftle,  for  the  double  pur- 
pofes  of  refcue  and  revenge  ; in  a few  days  they  obtained 
an  entrance,  and  compelled  De  Befile  to  retire  to  the  keep  ; 
he  afterwards  furrendered,  and  was  feat  as  a pritoner  to 
Erdefley  caftle,  in  the  marches  of  Wales.  In  the  year  127S 
Edward  I.  affembled  a parliament  here,  and  feveral  laws, 
connected  with  the  ftatute  of  Quo  Warranto,  were  enaCtcd, 
and  have,  from  that  period,  been  known  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  Statutes  of  Gloucefter.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  two  next  centuries,  four  parliaments  were  held  here. , 
The  oppofition  of  the  Glouceftrians  to  the  royal  caufe,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
operated  fatally  againft  his  interel!  throughout  the  kingdom  : 
fo  early  as  the  year  1641,  they  declared  for  the  parliament ; 
raifed  a company  of  volunteers,  which  they  added  to  their 
trained  bands  ; procured  cannon  from  London  and  Briitol, 
and  repaired  and  {Lengthened  the  fortifications  : though 
frequently  befieged  by  the  royalifts,  they  fuccefsfully  re- 
filled every  attack. 

The  ecclefialtical  ftntc  of  Gloucefter,  during  the  Roman 
and  former  part  of  the  Saxon  period  of  its  hiftory,  is  involved 
in  much  obfeurity  : but  in  the  year  657,  Edwy,  king 
of  Northumberland,  having  fubdued  Mercia,  ere&ed  Litch- 
field into  a bifhop’s  fee,  and  included  Gloncefterlhire  within 
its  diocefe.  This  biihopric  was  foon  afterwards  divided 
into  the  five  fmaller  of  Litchfield,  Dorehefter,  Leicefter, 
Hereford,  and  V/ orcellcr ; to  the  laft  of  which  this  diilrict 
was  annexed,  and  continued  fubjeCt,  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  by  letters  patent,  dated  September  3d, 

3 541,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament,  erefted 
“ the  city  of  Gloucefter,  the  county  of  that  city,  and  all  the 
county  of  Gloucefter,  into  a biihopric,  with  a dean  and 
chapter,  by  the  name  of  the  diocefe  of  Gloucefter  ; and 
ordained  that  fitch  part  of  the  then  vill  and  county  of 
Briftol,  as  formerly  was  -in  the  diocefe  of  Worccfter,  fhould 
he  from  thenceforward  in  the  diocefe  of  Gloucefter  for  ever.’’ 
The  church  appointed  for  the  cathedral  of  the  new  fee,  was 
that  belonging  to  the  abbey,  founded  by  Wolphere,  firft 
Chriftian  king  of  Mercia,  and  Ethelred,  his  brother  and 
fucceffor,  in  the  year  681.  The  New  Minfter,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  records,  was  burnt,  with  the  monaftery,  in 
1087  or  tc88  ; probably  at  the  fame  time  that  the  city  was 
partly  deltroycd-  by  the  adherents  of  Robert,  brother  to 
William  Rufus.  Serlo,  then  abbot,  began  a new  church  in 
June,  1089;  the  jfirft  flone  was  laid  by  Robert,  bilhop  of 
Hereford  ; and  on  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  in  the 
following  year,  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  by  the  biihops 
<1  Worcefter,  Rochefter,  and  Bangor.  The  abbey  was 
again  deftroyed  by  fire  in  Jioi  or  1102,  but  the  church 
'•vas  Lved.  The  prefent  magnificent  and  interefting  edifice 
fias  .been  erefted  at  different  p«?iiods,  and  confequently  dif- 
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plays  various  fpecimens  of  ancient  ccelefiaftical  architecture, 
in  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Englifh  ftyles.  The  converfion 
of  the  abbey  church  into  a cathedral  was  the  chief  caufe  of 
its  preservation  at  the  reformation  ; and,  to  the  honour  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gloucefter,  it  became  the  objeCt  of  their 
peculiar  care  during  the  civil  wars,  after  which  they  ob- 
tained a grant  of  it  from  Oliver  Cromwell.  Hence  the  cathe- 
dral has  been  transferred  to  the  prefent  age,  as  nearly  perfeCt 
in  all  its  parts,  with,  regard  to  its  general  conftru&ion,  as  it 
was  left  by  the  moft  favoured  of  its  architects.  The  eras  of 
ere&ion  of  the  principal  parts  are  known  ; and  hence  the 
chara&eriftic  ftyles  of  each  can  be  fatisfadtorily  afeertained. 
The  lower  part  of  the  nave,  the  chapels  that  lurround  the 
choir,  and  the  crept,  are  prefumed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
building  erected  by  bilhop  Aldred,  before  IC89:  the  roof 
of  the  nave  obtained  its  fin-ifhing  and  form  in  1248.  In 
1310  the  fouth  aide  was  begun  ; and  part  of  the  fouth  tran- 
fept  was  added  in'1330.  The  building  of  the  north  tran- 
fept  and  choir  commenced  about  the  fame  year  the  latter 
was  completed  in  1457.  Between  the  years  1351  and  1390, 
the  elaborate  cloifters  were  fiiiifhed.  The  chapel  of  our 
I„ady  was  built  between  the  years  1457  and  1498  ; and  the 
centre  tower  between  1437  and  1318.  The  interior  of  this 
fplendid  fabric  coniifts  cf  a nave,  choir,  fide  aifl.  s,  and  tran- 
fepts,  with  a chapel  of  our  Lady,  and  feveral  fmaller  chapels 
or  oratories.  From  the  interfedlion  of  the  nave  and  tranfepts 
rifes  a high  tower,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  is  a handfome  pro- 
jecting porch.  The  roof  is  fuftained  on  twenty-eight  co- 
lumns, which  extend  in  two  rows  from  the  weft  end  to  the- 
high  altar,  where  the  prefbytery  forms  nearly  a femi-circular 
fiveep  : the  tranfepts  have  no  ifolated  pillars.  The  chapel 
of  our  Lady  is,  as  ufiial,  attached  to  the  prefbytery  ; and 
there  are  chapels  in  the  north-eaft  and  foutb-eaft  angles  of  the 
tranfepts  and  choir,  with  two  others  projecting  in  the  fiveep 
between  thofe  and  the  chapel  of  our  Lady.  The  outline,  ts 
ground  plan  of  the  cathedral,  is  probably  the  fame  at  pre- 
fent as  deligned  by  bifhop  Aldred  previous  to  the  year  1089  3 
and  the  crypt  remains  almoft  as  perfeCt  as  the  mafons  left  it. 
The  architecture  of  this  fubterraneous  and  gloomy  place  is 
maffy,  and  fuited  to  the  immenfe  weight  resting  on  the  arches, 
which  are  turned  upon  huge  fhort  pillars,  and  {Lengthened 
by  groins  of  proportionate  folidity.  The  nave  is  an  intereft- 
ing- fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  which  continued  to  prevail  for 
nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Norman  eonquell.  The  arcade 
of  ponderous  round  columns,  and  the  rows  of  femi-circular 
arches  above,  imprefs  the  mind  with  ideas  cf  the  ftrength, 
folidity,  and  profound  folemnity  which  muft  have  accompa- 
nied its  original  ftate.  The  architecture  of  the  weft  end  is 
very  different  from  the  other  parts  of  the  nave  ; and  the 
vault  is  covered  by  interfering  ribs,  and  ornamented  kev- 
llones  ; but  the  remainder  is  of  the  plameft  defeription,  with 
three  ribs  only  to  each  pillar  ; yet  the  key-ftenes  are  carved. 
On  each  fide  are  eight  mallive  columns  ; the  arches  between 
them  are  bounded  by  large  mouldings,  carved  into  zig-zags, 
and  other  ornaments.  DireCtly  over  each  column,  and  at 
fome  diltance,  is  a range  of  heads  of  various  characters  ; fome 
ferene,  and  others  terrific.  Thefe  ferve  as  brackets  to  clutters 
of  fhort  pillars,  whofe  capitals  difplay  the  moft  beautiful 
variety  of  foliage,  on  which  zig-zag  fixings  extend,  ferving 
as  a bafe  to  other  cluftered  pillars  with  equally  elegant  capi- 
tals : from  thofe  the  ribs  of  the  vault  commence.  The  gal- 
lery windows,  pierced  through  the  wall  above  the  arches,  are 
divided  by  fhort  thick  pillars,  and  bounded  by  others,  with 
zig-zag  arches  : a twifted  firing  feparates  them  from  the 
clereftory  windows.  The  north  and  fouth  aifles  of  the  nave 
are  nearly  in  the  ftyle  of  the  weft  end,  with  pointed  window?, 
rich  ramifications  in  the  arches  from  the  mullions,  and  fillet- 
ed 
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«d  vaults.  The  arch  of  entrance  to  the  cloifters  from  the 
north  aifle  is  moil  elaborately  and  exquifitely  adorned  by  pil- 
lars, buttreifes,  niches,  pinnacles,  foliage,  and  pannels,  and 
the  lingular  ornament  of  twilled  pinnacles  under  the  arch. 
Inthefouth  aifle,  nail-headed  mouldings  are  introduced  as  em- 
bellilhments  on  each  fide  of  the  windows.  An  advanced 
gradation  of  ftyle  is  exhibited  in  the  interior  of  the  fouth 
tranfept  ; but  the  molt  perfeCt  and  ornamental  degree  is  dif- 
played  in  the  chapel  cf  our  Lady.  The  choir  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a fkreen,  defigned  by  Kent. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  cathedral  and  its  feveral  parts  are 
as  follow  : entire  length,  infide,  four  hundred  and  twenty-three 
feet : length  of  the  nave,  one  hundred  and  feventy-one  feet ; 
breadth,  forty-one  feet  two  inches ; height,  fixty-feven  feet  fe  ven 
inches  : breadth  of  the  north  aifle,  twenty  feet  ten  inches  ; 
height,  forty  feet  fix  inches  : breadth  of  the  fouth  aifle,  twenty- 
two  feet ; height,  forty  feet : length  of  the  fouth  tranfept,  lix- 
ty-fix  feet ; breadth,  forty-three  feet  fix  inches ; height,  eighty- 
fix  feet  : length  cf  the  north  tranfept,  fixty-fix  feet ; breadth, 
forty -three  feet  fix  inches  ; height,  feventy-eight  feet  : 
length  of  the  choir,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  ; breadth, 
thirty-four  feet  fix  inches  ; height,  eighty-lix  feet  : length 
of  our  Lady's  chapel,  ninety-two  feet  ; breadth,  twen- 
ty-four feet  four  inches  ; height,  forty-fix  feet  fix  inches  : 
height  of  the  tower,  including  the  pinnacles,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet.  The  great  cloiiters,  which 
were  completed  by  abbot  Frouceller,  are  the  molt  elegant 
and  perfect  of  the  kind  : the  Tides  and  roof  are  profnfely  em- 
bellilhed,  and  the  windows  are  filled  with  mullions  and 
tracery. 

This  cathedral  contains  feveral  curious  fpecimens  of  monu- 
rnental  fculpture.  On  the  tomb  of  Edward  II.,  which  was 
ereCted  by  his  fon  and  fucceflor,  and  exhibits  great  perfection 
of  art,  is  a recumbent  figure,  in  alabalter,  of  the  deceafed 
monarch,  regally  robed  and  crowned.  Another  monument, 
worthy  of  notice,  is  that  to  the  memory  of  alderman  Black- 
leach,  and  his  wife,  whofe  figures,  in  white  marble,  lie  on  a 
table  tomb,  dated  1639,  and  feem  accurate  copies  of  the 
-portraits  by  Vandyck  : they  are  evidently  the  work  of  a Ikil- 
ful  artiit.  A third,  deferving  obfervation  for  its  defign  and 
clafiic  ftyle,  difplays  a group  by  Flaxman,  ereCted  to  com- 
memorate Mrs.  Morley,  who  died  at  fea,  in  childbed  : The  is 
reprefentea  as  riling  from  the  waves  with  her  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  condudted  by  two  angels.  Between  the  north 
aifle  and  the  choir  is  a monument,  eredted  by  abbot  Parker 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  king  Ofric  : and  in  a chapel 
nearly  oppolite,  is  a figure,  ftippoied  to  reprefent  the  unfor- 
tunate Robert  Curtois,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  eldeft  fen 
of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  walls  that  furrounded  Gloucelter  are  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  prophecy,  attributed  to  Merlin  ; and  tradition  aferibes 
themtoCifla,  the  fecond  king  of  the  fouth  Saxons.  The 
Norman  conqueror  caufed  them  to  be  {Lengthened  and  em- 
battled : and  they-  were  again  repaired  in  the  nineteenth  of 
Edward  III.  Leland  deferibes  Gloucelter  as  “ well-builded 
of  tymbre,  and  ftrongly  defended  with  walles,  where  it  is 
not  fortified  with  the  deepe  ftreame  of  Severn  water.”  The 
walls  were  completely  demolilhed  after  the  Refloration  ; and 
the  only  memorial  of  their  former  llrength  now  remaining  is 
the  Weft  Gate  : this  is  embattled  ; and  was  erected  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIT.  The  caftle,  was  probably 
built  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  invafion  ; the  remains 
were  lately  deftroyed  ; and  on  its  feite  was  built  the  county 
gaol,  which  was  completed  in  1791  : it  confifts  of  three  di- 
vifions,  refpedtivelv  named  the  Penitentiary  Houfe,  the 
Bridewell,  and  the  Sheriff’s  Prifon  : thefe  all  have  their  dif- 


tindt  and  appropriate  regulations.  The  gaol  contains  203 
feparate  cells  ; 164  for  fleep,  and  39  for  employment. 

In  this  city  audits  fuburbs  were  formerly  eleven  parochial 
churches  : but  only  fix  are  now  Handing  ; thofe  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Mary  de  Lode, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Aldate  ; the  others  having  been  either  de- 
ftroyed at  the  fiege  in  1643,  cr  fince  taken  down.  In  St. 
Michael’s  parifii  is  a Blue  Coat  holpital,  fo  called  from  the 
fimilarity  of  its  regulations  to  thofe  of  Chrift  Church,  Lon- 
don, founded  and  endowed  in  1666  by  fir  Thomas  Rich, 
bart.  Among  other  benevolent  eftabklhments  that  confer 
honour  on  the  inhabitants  of  Glcucefter,  may  be  mentioned 
the  county  infirmary,  eredted  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
opened  in  the  year  1755.  Its  annual  receipts,  arifing  from 
donations  and  the  intereft  of  funded  property,  amount  to 
between  two  and  three  thoufand  pounds. 

The  principal  trade  of  Gloucelter  refults  from  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Severn,  from  the  hemp  and  fiax-dreffing  bufi- 
nefs,  and  from  the  pin  manufacture.  The  latter,  which  is 
the  principal  fource  of  labour  to  the  inhabitants,  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  city  by  John  Tillby,  in  the 
year  1626,  and  is  now  carried  on  to  a far  greater  extent 
than  at  any  other  place  in  England  ; there  being  nine  manu- 
factories, which  furnifh  employment  to  about  1500  perfons. 
The  pins  conveyed  annually  to  the  metropolis,  are  faid  to 
amount  to  the  value  of  20,000/.  ; but  the  principal  demand 
is  from  Spain  and  America.  A bell-foundry  has  been  efta- 
bliflied  here  above  three  hundred  years.  The  clothing  trade, 
formerly  the  chief  fupport  of  the  inhabitants,  is  now  nearly 
loft  : one  fulling  mill  only  remains. 

Various  and  important  privileges  have  been  granted  t® 
Gloucelter  by  feveral  monarchs : it  was  ereCted  into  a 
borough  by  charter  from  king  John;  Henry  II.  granted  the 
burgelies  the  fame  liberties  and  cuftoms  as  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  of  London;  by  the  aCt  33  Hen.  VIII., 
which  eftablifhed  the  bilhopric  of  Gloucelter,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  town  Ihould  thenceforth  be  termed  a city.  It  is 
alfo  privileged  as  a county  within  itfelf.  The  corporation, 
aCting  under  a charter  of  Charles  II.,  confifts  of  a mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  a high  fteward,  recorder,  town  clerk,  two 
Iheriffs,  common-council,  &c.  The  title  of  mayor  lirft  oc- 
curs in  the  year  1483.  The  high  Itewards  have  generally 
been  perfons  of  great  eminence.  Two  reprefantatives  to 
parliament  are  eleCted  by  the  inhabitants  and  freemen  ; the 
number  of  voters  is  about  3,000  ; the  earlieft  return  was 
made  in  the  twenty -third  year  of  Edward  I.  The  elections 
are  carried  on  in  an  ancient  ItruCture,  called  the  Booth-hall, 
which  is  alfo  appropriated  to  the  affixes  and  other  county 
bufinefs.  The  public  all  airs  of  the  city  are  tranfafted  at 
the  Tholfey,  a building  luppofed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  toll  formerly  received  in  it  by  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  Very  eonliderable  improvements  have  been  made, 
within  the  laft  feventy  years,  in  the  appearance  and  buildings 
of  this  city.  It  confifts,  principally,  of  four  fpacious  ftreet^, 
meeting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  taking  their  names 
from  the  fituation  of  the  gate  which  originally  ftood  at  the 
bottom  of  each,  as  Eaft  Gate  ftreet.  Weft  Gate  ftreet, 
North  Gate  ftreet,  and  South  Gate  ftreet.  At  the  inter- 
feCtion  of  the  llreets,  formerly  ftood  a large  and  beautiful 
crofs  ; but  falling  to  decay,  and  impeding  the  paffage  of 
carriages,  it  was  removed  in  1750  : its  feite  itill  retains  the 
name.  The  city  is  well  paved  and  lighted  ; and  its  elevated 
fituation,  with  a gradual  defeent  on  every  fide,  greatly  con- 
tributes to  health  and  cleanlinefs.  The  markets  had  long 
been  eftabliflied  by  preferiptive  right ; but  thofe  now  held, 
on  W ednefdays  and  Saturdays,  were  chartered  by  Henry  III. 
Three  fairs  held  annually  and  much  frequented.  The, 
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houfes  and  population  have  varied  eonfiderably  in  different 
ages,  according  to  the  degree  of  fecurity  or  danger  which 
the  inhabitants  experienced : the  progrefs  has  been  feveral 
times  interrupted  by  fires  and  civil  commotions.  Since  the 
iieo-e  in  1643,  the  increafj.  has  been  regular.  On  the  la fl 
enumeration,  under  the  aft  of  1801,  the  houfes,  in  the  city 
alone,,  amounted  to  1368,  the  population  to  7265:  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fuburbs  being.  1500  more.  Gloucefter 
is  fituated  106  miles  W.  from  London. 

Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of  this  city  is  Robert 
of  Gloucefter,  who  wrote  a chronicle  of  Britain  in  verfe, 
from  the  ane  of  Brutus  to  his  own  time,  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

On  the  north-wed;  fide  of  Glouceder  is  the  celebrated  ifle 
of  Alney,  a fmall  traft,  formed  by  the  feparation  of  the 
itream  of  the  Severn  into  two  channels.  This  was  the  fcene 
of  a combat  between  Edmund  Ironfidc  and  Canute  the 
Dane,  in  the  year  1016. 

In  the  fouthern  fuburbs  of  Gloucefter  are  the  remains  of 
Lanthony  priory,  founded  in  1187.  After  the  diffolution, 
the  monaftic  buildings  were  converted  into  the  offices  of  a 
farm.  The  only  parts  now  left  are  a large  barn,  and  the 
principal  entrance,  or  gateway ; on  which  are  the  arms, 
among  others,  of  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford,  who  were 
great  benefaftors  to  the  priory.  Rudder’s  Hirtory,  See.  of 
Gloucefter.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v. 

Gloucester  and  Berkley  Canal,  is  the  parliamentary  name 
of  a canal  of  very  large  dimenlions,  following  the  E.  fide 
of  the  Severn  river  between  Berkley  and  Gloucefter,  of 
which  Mr.  R.obert  Mylne  and  Thomas  Dadford  were  the 
engineers  ; the  other  particulars  will  be  found  in  our  article 
Canal. 

Gloucester,  or  Cape  Ann , a townffiip  of  America,  in 
Effex  county,  Maffachufetts,  whofe  eaft  point  forms  the 
N.  fide  of  the  bay  of  Maffachufetts.  It  contains  5313  in- 
habitants, and  is  divided  into  five  pariffies,  beildes  a fociety 
of  Univerfalifts.  It  is  a poft-town  and  a town  of  entry. 
The  harbour  is  open  and  acceffible  to  large  fhips,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  mo  ft  confiderable  fifhing  towns  in  the  common- 
wealth. At  the  harbour,  properly  fo  called,  are  fitted 
out  annually  from  60  to  70  hauliers,  and  from  Squam  and 
Sandy  bay,  two  fmall  out-ports,  the  bay  fiffiery  is  carried 
on  with  great  fpirit,  and  to  a large  amount.  Thatcher’s 
ifiand,  on  which  are  two  lights,  lies  dole  to  the  S.E.  fide 
of  the  townfliip,  which  is  itfelf  joined  to  the  continent  by 
a bank  of  fand,  that  is  rarely  overflowed  with  the  water. 
Here  is  a fine  white  fand,  fit  for  the  manufafture  of  glafs. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  a battery  and  citadel  erefted 
in  1795  : — 16  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Salem,  and  34  N.E. 
of  Bolton. 

Gloucester,  the  N.  wefternmoft  townffiip,  and  the 
large!!,  in  Providence  county,  Rhode  idand,  being  n-t 
miles  fquare,  containing  4009  inhabitants. 

Gloucester,  the  name  of  a county  in  New  Jerfey, 
bounded  N.  by  Burlington  county,  S.  by  Salem,  Cumber- 
land, and  Cape  May  counties,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  W.  by  Delaware  river.  Its  length  on  the  Delaware 
is  about  thirty  miles,  and  on  the  fea  it  is  about  22  miles. 
Great  and  Little  Egg  harbour  rivers  are  both  navigable  for 
veffels  of  about  200  tons  about  20  miles  from  their  mouths. 
The  ftreams  which  fall  into  Delaware  river  are  navigable  for 
fmall  veffels,  a few  miles  up  from  their  mouths,  and  afford 
fome  ffiad,  roach,  herrings,  and  perch.  Its  adjacent  iflands 
are  Red  Bank,  Pett,  and  Old  Man’s  creek.  The  foil 
of  the  county  is  a mixture  of  fand  and  loam,  and 
the  traft  bordering  on  the  Delaware  is  in  a high  ftate  of 
cultivation.  The  chief  productions  are  beef,  pork,  fiffi, 


hay,  corn,  lumber,  butter,  cheefe,  tcc.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  townlhips,  vis.  Woodbury,  Waterford,  Newtown,  Glou- 
cefter townfliip,  Gloucefter  town,  Deptford,  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  Egg  harbour,  and  Galloway.  Mulicus  river  di- 
vides the  county  from  Burlington,  and  is  navigable  20 
miles  for  veffels  of  60  tons.  Maurice  river  runs  fouth- 
erly  about  40  miles  through  Cumberland  county  into  Dela- 
ware bay,  and  is  navigable  for  veffels  of  100  tons  15  miles, 
and  for  fhallops  xo  miles  further.  It  contains  16,115  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  61  are  flaves.  I11  this  county  are  found 
quantities  of  bog-iron  ore,  which  is  manufactured  into  pig 
and  bar  iron,  and  hollow  ware.  Here  is  alfo  a glafs- 
houfe.  The  chief  town  is  Woodbury,  nine  miles  S.  of 
Philadelphia. 

Gloucester,  a fmall  town  in  the  above-mentioned  county, 
on  the  E.  fide  of  Delaware  river,  three  miles  below  Phila- 
delphia.— Alfo,  a poft-town  in  Virginia,  in  the  county  of 
its  own  name,  ofi  a point  of  land  on  the  N.  fide  of  York 
river,  17  miles  diftant  from  York  town. 

Gloucester,  a county  in  Virginia,  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, bounded  N.  by  Piankitank  river,  which  feparates  it 
from  Middlefex,  E.  by  Matthews  county  and  Chefapeak 
bay,  N.W.  by  King  and  Queen,  S.  and  S.W.  by  York 
river,  which  divides  it  from  York  county.  It  is  about  55 
miles  long  and  30  broad,  and  contains  3272  free  inhabitants, 
and  4909  flaves.  The  low  lands  produce  excellent  barley, 
and  Indian  corn,  the  ftaple  produce  of  the  county. 

Gloucester  Houfe,  a ftation  belonging  to  the  Hudfon- 
bay  company,  fituated  in  New  South  Wales,  on  the  N.  fide 
of  the  waters  which  form  a communication  through  a chain 
of  fmall  lakes,  between  Winnipeg  lake  and  Albany  river. 
Henley  houfe  lies  N.E.  of  this,  nearer  the  mouth  of  Al- 
bany river  in  James’s  bay.  N.  lat.  540.  W.  long  87°  30'. 

Gloucester,  a townffiip  in  the  county  of  Dundas  in 
Upper  Canada,  which  is  the  feventh  in  afeending  the  Otta- 
wa river  ; E.  of,  and  contiguous  to,  the  river  Rondeau. 

Gloucester,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Terra  del 
Fuego. — Alfo,  a high  promontory  on  the  E.  coaft  of  New 
Holland.  S.  lat.  if  59'.  E.  long.  148'  1 1'. — Alfo,  a 
cape  on  the  coaft  of  New  Britain.  S.  lat  5 54'.  E.  long. 
iq83x5’. 

Gloucester  JJIand,  an  ifiand  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean, 
about  fix  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  a quarter  of  a mile 
broad,  difeovered  and  fo  called  by  captain  Wallis  in  1767. 
It  is  furrounded  by  rocks,  full  of  trees,  and  inhabited  by 
perfons  who  appeared  armed  with  long  pikes  or  poles,  but 
deftitute  of  canoes.  S.  lat  19  ' 1 1 '.  W.  long.  140*  4'. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  Iflands,  two  iflands  in  the  S. 
Pacific  ocean,  difeovered  and  io  called  by  Captain  Car- 
teret in  1767,  which  were  covered  with  trees,  but  ap- 
peared to  be  uninhabited.  The  fouthernmoft  of  them 
was  a flip  of  land  in  the  form  of  a half-moon,  low, 
flat,  arid  fandy ; tiie  appearance  of  it  was  pleafant,  but  it 
had  neither  vegetables  nor  water;  but  it  abounded  with 
birds,  fo  tame  that  they  might  be  taken  by  the  hand.  The 
other  ifiand  very  much  refembled  this,  and  is  diftant  from  it 
about  five  or  fix  leagues  ; they  lie  W.NW.  and  E.  S.  E.  of 
each  other.  One  of  them  is  in  S.  lat.  20°  38'.  W.  lom>-. 
14b0:  the  other  in  S.  lat.  20°  34'.  W.  long.  146'’  15;  the 
variation  5 ’ E.  Thefe  iflands  are  probably  the  land  feen. 
by  Quiros,  as  the  iituation  is  neaidy  the  fame. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  one  of  the  weftem  coun- 
ties of  England,  is  furrounded  by  Herefordfhire,  Oxford- 
shire, Berkfhire,  Wiltffiire,  Somerfetfhire,  and  Monmouth- 
ftire.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  nearly  feventy  miles  in 
one  direction,  by  forty  in  a tranfverfe  line.  This  diitrift, 
during  the  Roman  domination  in  Britain,  was  much  occu- 
pied 
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pled  by  the  Romans.  Mr.  Fofbrooke  (one  of  thehiftorians 
of  the  county)  obferves,  “ from  the  ruins  whicli  have  at 
various  times  been  excavated,  it  is  evident  that  this  county, 
from  Cirencefter  to  Painfwick,  Bifley,  Sapperton,  Wood- 
cheiler,  Uley,  Kingfcote,  and  other  adjoining  places,  was 
much  peopled  with  Romans,  or  Romanized  Britons;  that 
Cirencefter  was  the  great  metropolis,  or  refort  of  pleafure 
and  amufemcnt  ; while  Gloucefter,  arid  the  hills  about  the 
Severn,  were  the  great  military  portions  ; the  city,  on  ac- 
count of  the  river,  having  peculiar  advantages  with  rcfpect 
to  commerce.”  The  principal  Roman  roads  which  palled 
through  this  county,  were  the  Ikenild  ftreet,  the  Ir- 
ming  or  Erming  ftreet,  the  Fofs-way,  and  the  Via  Julia. 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  Gloucefterlhire  formed 
part  of  the  Mercian  kingdom,  and  Winchcombe  and  King- 
ftanley  are  mentioned  as  reiidences  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ino- 
narchs.  On  the  divifion  of  Mercia  into  five  bifhoprics, 
after  the  converfion  of  tlie  Saxons,  the  greateft  part  of 
this  county  was  included  under  that  named  Wiccia,  and 
from  this  appellation  the  Dobuni,  the  early  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Britain,  were  afterwards  termed  Wiccii. 
Gloucefterlhire  is  feparated  into  four  diviiions ; thefe 
are  fubdivided  into  twenty-eight  hundreds,  containing  320 
parilhes,  one  city,  and  twenty-eight  market  towns.  The 
number  of  houfes,  as  returned  under  the  population  aft, 
amounted  to  37,276;  of  inhabitants,  187,164;  of  which 
90,237  were  males,  and  96,927  females.  The  whole  county, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chapelries  of  Icomb,  and  Cowhony- 
born,  is  included  within  the  diocefe  of  Gloucefter  ; which 
comprehends  one  arch-deaconry,  and  ten  deaneries.  The 
number  of  reprefentatives  returned  to  parliament  are  eight  ; 
two  for  the  (hire,  two  for  the  city,  two  for  Tewkfbury, 
and  two  for  Cirencefter.  The  general  afpeft  of  Gloucefter- 
fiiire  is  greatly  diverlilied  ; nature  having  divided  it  into 
three  diftrifts  of  very  difiimilar  charafter,  refpeftively  named 
the  Hill,  the  Vale,  and  the  Foreft.  The  Hill  diftrift, 
including  the  Cotfwolds,  and  the  Stroudwater  hills,  may 
be  regarded  as  a continuation  of  the  central  chain  proceed- 
ing fouth  from  Derbyfhire,  and  palling  through  this  county 
with  a fmaller  elevation  into  Wiltlhire  ; there  fwelling  into 
the  Salilbury  Downs,  and  afterwards  running  weft  towards 
the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall.  The  extent  of  the  Cots- 
wold  hills,  from  Broadway  hill  to  near  Tetbury,  is  thirty 
miles  ; and  from  Birdlip  hill  to  Burford,  about  twenty 
miles:  the  area  they  include  is  eftimated,  by  Mr.  Marihall, 
to  contain  nearly  200, oco  acres.  The  furface  is  billowy  ; 
and  the  climature,  confidering  the  natural  elevation  of  the 
land,  unufually  mild.  The  lides  of  the  hills  abound  with 
fprings  ; and  almoft  every  dip  has  its  rill,  and  every  valley 
its  brook.  The  primary  objeft  of  the  Cotfwold  hulbandry 
is  fheep  ; thefe  have  been  long  famous  ; and  it  is  a prevailing 
tradition,  that  the  Spaniards  originally  procured  their  breed 
of  fine  woolled  ftieep  from  thefe  hills,  though  this  aftertion 
is  contradifted  by  feveral  modern  writers.  The  inclofures 
are  chiefly  ftone  walls,  about  four  feet  and  a half  high,  ex- 
clufive  of  a coping  of  fiat  Hones.  The  Vale  diftrift  includes 
the  entire  traft  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Cotfwold  hills, 
and  by  the  river  Severn  on  the  weft  ; and  is  ufually  fub- 
divided into  the  Vales  of  Eve  (ham  and  Gloucefter,  and  the 
Vale  of  Berkeley  ; the  latter  of  which  is  feparated  from 
the  former  by  a natural  interfeftion,  and  is  very  different  in 
produce  and  rural  management.  The  Foreft  diftrift  is 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  county  by  the  river  Severn  ; 
and  is  principally  comprehended  by  the  Foreft  of  Dean, 
which  was  formerly  of  particular  value,  for  the  goodnefs 
and  ftrength  of  its  timber.-  Its  oaks  were  fo  greatly  re- 
nowned that  Evelyn  obferves,.  that  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
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an  ambaffadcr  was  purpofely  lent  from  Spain  to  procure  its 
dellruftion,  either  by  negociation  or  treachery.  It  alfo 
abounds  in  beech  ; and  the  foil  is  confidered  as  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  Stire  apple.  Its  prin- 
cipal minerals  are  iron,  ore,,  and  coal : iron  appears  to  have 
been  wrought  here  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; and 
fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  feventy-two  furnaces, 
for  melting  iron,  are  recorded  to  have  been  built'  here. 
In  a furvey  made  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  Charles  I.  the 
foreft  is  eftimated  as  originally  containing  upwards  of  43,000, 
acres,  of  which  above  14,00a  were  woodland.  Several 
thoufand  acres  have,  however,  been  granted  away,  by  dif- 
ferent fovereirns,  and  difaffo rolled.  The  miners  have  dif- 
tinft  courts,  and,  like  thole  of  Derbylhire  and  Devonfhire, 
are  governed  by  their  own  cuftoms. 

The  principal  rivers  connefted  with  Gloucefterlhire,  are1 
the  Severn,  the  Frome,  the  Wye,  and  the  Ifis  or  Thames. 
The  canals  that  interfeft  the  county  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  the  Stroudwater,  the 
Berkeley,  and  the  Hereford  and  Gloucefter.  The  Severn, 
the  fecond  commercial  river  in  England,  renders  eftential 
fervice  to  a large  portion  of  this  county.  It  enters  Glou-- 
cefterfliire  near  the  ancient  town  of  Tewkelbury,  where, 
uniting  its  waters  with  the  Upper  Avon,  and  purfuing  a 
fouth-wefterly  courfe,  it  traverfes  a wide  vale,  which  is  rich 
in  pafturage,  and  in  fome  places  abundantly  wooded.  About 
one  mile  above  Gloucefter,  it  divides  into  two  ftreams : - 
thefe  again  unite  a little  below  the  city,  forming  the  traft 
of  land  called  Alney  itland.  In  the  courfe  of  its  paffagei 
through  the  county,  it  receives  the  ftreams  of  the  Upper 
Avon,  the  Chelt  near  Wainlode,  the  Leden  near  Over’s- 
bridge,  the  Frome  at  Framilode,  the  Avon  at  Berkeley, 
and  the  Lower  Avon  below  Briitol.  The  Wye  feparates 
part  of  this  county  from  Monmouthfhire  and  Herefordlhire, 
and  forms  the  grand  natural  weftern  boundary  to  the  foreft 
of  Dean,  whofe  noble  wooded  eminences  conflitute  many 
fine  features  on  its  meandering  banks.  The  Thames,  the  ' 
mod  important  of  the  Britifh  rivers,  has  its  fource  in  this 
county,  at  a place  called  the  Thames-head,  near  the  village 
of  Cotes,  about  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cirencefter.  Near  ' 
this  place  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal  emerges  from  under 
ground,  and  receives  a coniiderable  quantity  of  water,  occa- 
lionally  from  this  fpring.  The  junCtion  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn  was  an  objeft  of  favourite  {peculation  with  the  Lon- 
don and  Briitol  merchants  for  many  generations;  but  was 
not  completed  till  near  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  an  aft  for  " 
that  purpofe  was  obtained  in  1783,  and  the  delign  was 
brought  to  perfection  in  1792,  when  the  firft  vefiel  pafled 
from  the  Severn  into  the  Thames.  This  canal  begins  at 
Wallbridge,  near  Stroud,  (at  the  place  where  the  Stroud 
navigation  ends,)  anti  proceeds  in  a devious  courfe  through 
the  county  to  Lechlade,  where  it  joins  the  Thames.  This 
courfe  includes  a diltance  of  thirty  miles,  feven  chains  and  a 
half.  The  water,  in  its  progrefs  from  Stroud- to  Sapperton, 
(leven  miles  three  furlongs),  is  raifed  by  means  of  locks 
241  feet  3 inches:  between  Sapperton  and  Lechlade  it  falls  ■ 
130  feet  6 inches.  The  Stroudwater  canal  encounters  many 
obftacles;  yet  in  defiance  of  all  oppofition,  - an  aft  was  ob- 
tained in  1775,  under  the  operation  of  which  it  was  finilhed. 

The  manufaftures  of  Gloucefterlhire  are  numerous:- 
clothing  fluffs,  blankets,  rugs,  carpets,  ftockings,  &c.  are 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Bar  iron,  edge  tools,  : 
wire,  nails,  and  many  other  articles,  are  alfo  manufactured 
in  large  quantities.-  Near  Briitol  are  fome  extenfive  foun- 
deries ; as  well  as  different  works  for  making  brafs  and  wire, 
vitriol,  red-lead,  fal-ammoniac,  & c.  At  Gloucefter;  valt 
quantities  of  pins  are  made;  and  at  Frampton-Cotterel  is. a 
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coitfiderable  manufactory  of  felt -lints.  Several  authors  have, 
employed  their  pens  in  defending  the  topography  and  anti- 
quities of  this  county:  the  principal  of  th.fe  are  fir  Robert 
Atkins’s  “ Ancient  and  prefent  State  of  Gloucefterfhire, 
fol.  1712,  fecond  edit.  1768.  Rudder’s  “ New  Hiftory  of 
Gloucefterfhire,”  fob  1779:  Bigland’s  “ Hiftorical,  Monu- 
mental, and  Genealogical  Collections,”  See.  folio,  one  volume 
and  part  of  a fecond,  1 79 1 : Lyfons’s  Collection  of  Glou- 
cefterfhire  Antiquities,”  folio,  1801:  Rudge’s  “ Hiftory 
of  the  County  of  Gloucefter,  compreffed  and  brought  down 
to  the  Year  1803,’’  2 vols.  8vo.  Fofbroojke  and  Yates’s 
“ Hiftory  of  Gloucefterfhire,*’  2 vols.  qto.  1805.  ei  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,”  vcb  v.  contains  a concife  and 
general  account  of  the  county. 

GLOVE,  Cm  ROTH  ec  A,  a habit  or  covering  for  tbe 
hand  and  wrift,  ufed  both  for  warmth, . decency,  and  as  a 
flicker  from  the  weather. 

Gloves  are  diftinguifhed,  with  refpedt  to  commerce,  into 
leather  gloves,  filk  gloves,  thread  gloves,  cotton  gloves, 
worfted  gloves,  See. 

There  are  alfo  gloves  of  velvet,  fattin,  tafFety,  &c.  Lea- 
ther gloves  are  made  of  fhamov,  kid,  lamb,  doe,  elk,  buff, 
See.  There  are  alfo  perfumed  gloves;  waffled,  glazed, 
waxed  gloves;  and  white,  black,  finiff-colour,  &c.  gloves; 
fingle,  lined,  topped,  laced,  fringed  with  gold,  filver,  filk, 
fur,  Sec. 

It  is  a proverb  for  a glove  to  be  good  and  well  made, 
three  kingdoms  rnuft  contribute  to  it;  Spain  to  drefs  the 
leather,  France  to  cut  it,  and  England  to  few  it.  But,  'of 
late,  the  French  feem  to  have  appropriated  the  functions  of 
the  other  two;  the  gloves  of  the  French  manufacture  being 
now  faid  to  have  the  advantage,  in  point  of  drefling  and 
fewing,  as  much  as  of  cutting. 

By  34  Geo.  III.  c.  10.  the  Britifh  duty  on  gloves  and 
mittens  impofed  by  25  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  is  repealed,  except 
the  duty  on  licenfes;  and  by  36  Geo.  III.  c.  80.  the  faid 
duty  on  licences  is  alfo  repealed.  By  6 Geo.  III.  c.  19. 
and  25  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  foreign  manufactured  leather  gloves 
or  mitts  fhall  not  be  imported,  under  the  penalty  of  forfei- 
ture; and  the  importer  or  feller  incurs,  befides  forfeiture, 
a penalty  of  200/.  with  double  colts. 

Glove,  to  throw  the , was  a practice  or  ceremony  very 
ufual  among  our  forefathers,  being  the  challenge  whereby 
another  was  defied  to  fingle  combat.  It  is  kill  retained  at 
the  coronation  ot  our  kings,  when  the  king’s  champion  cafts 
his  glove  in  Weftminfter-hall. 

Favyn  fuppefes  the  cuftorn  to  have  arifen  from  the  eaftern 
nations,  who,  in  ail  their  fales  and  deliveries  of  lands,  goods, 
Sec.  ufed  to  give  the  purchafer  their  glove  by  way  of  livery 
or  inveftiture.  To  this  effeCt  he  quotes  Ruth  iv.  7.  where 
the  Chaldee  paraphraie  calls  glove  what  the  common  verfion 
renders  by  fhoe.  He  adds,  that  the  rabbins  interpret  by 
glove,  that  paffage  in  the  cviiith  Pfalm,  “ In  Idumeam  ex- 
tendam  calceamentum  meimi,  Over  Edom  will  I call  out  my 
fhoe.’’  Accordingly,  among  us,  he  who  took  up  the  glove, 
declared  thereby  his  acceptance  of  the  challenge ; and  as 
part  of  the  ceremony,  continues  Favyn,  took  the  glove  off 
his  own  right  hand,  and  call  it  upon  the  ground,  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  challenger.  This  had  the  force  of  a mutual  en- 
gagement on  each  (ids  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  which 
fnould  be  appointed  by  the  king,  parliament,  or  judges. 

The  fame  author  afterts,  that  the  cuftorn  which  ob- 
tained of  bleifing  gloves,  in  the  coronation  cf  the  kings  of 
1' ranee,  is  a remain  of  the  eaftern  practice  of  giving  poffef- 
Xion  with  the  glove.  Lib.  xvi.  p.  ici’j,  &c. 

The  delivery  of  a glove  was  in  frequent  ufe  formerly,  as 
a,  fymbol  of  inveftiture.  See  Du  Cange,  GlolL  Lat. 
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Gloves  were  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  fteivard’s  or  bailiffs 
fee,  or  part  of  the  price  of  the  inveftiture  or  purchafe-money 
of  the  land.  “ Si  aliquam  territorii  partem  venundari  conti- 
gerit,  domini  venditiones  habebunt;  fcilicet,  tot  denarios 
quot  venditor  inde  habuerit  folidos.  Major  vero  terra;  illivis 
pro  mantis  accipient  duos  donarios.”  Where  ioanti  figniijes 
gloves,  or,  in  French,  goals. 

Hence  the  common  cuftorn,  in  many  bargains,  of  giving 
fervants  money  for  a pair  of  gloves. 

Anciently  it  was  prohibited  the  judges  to  wear  gloves  oiv 
the  bench;  and  at  prefent,  in  the  llables  of  molt  princes, 
it  is  not  fafe  going  in  without  pulling  off  the  gloves. 

GLOVER,  Richard,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Lon- 
don in  1712.  He  received  the  elementary  inftru&icns  in 
claffical  learning  at  Cheam,  and  exhibited  a confiderable 
tafte  for  the  claffics,  and  an  attachment  to  feienqe.  When 
he  was  only  16  years  old,  he  wrote  a copy  of  verfes  c‘  To 
the  memory  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,”  which  is  prefixed  to 
Dr.  Pemberton’s  view  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  Pie 
engaged  in  commercial  purfuits,  and  became  eminent  in.  the 
mercantile  world,  to  which  he  was  introduced  by  his  father. 
In  1737,  he  married  a lady  with  a handfome  fortune  ; anel 
in  the  fame  year  he  pubiifhed  his  epic  poem  of  Leonidas. 
Glover  had  joined  the  oppofition  of  the  day,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  poem, 
founded  on  the  ftruggles  of  free  Greece  againil  Afiatic 
defpotifm,  was  calculated  in  a high  degree  to  ferve  a gene- 
rous caufe.  It  abounds  in  noble  fentiments,  and  is  eonlider- 
ably  varied  by  incident  and  defeription.  Its  plan  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  poetical  effedl  : it  was  received  by  Ly title- 
ton  and  others  with  high  applaufe,  and  very  foon  paffed 
through  three  editions.  “ But  it  labours,’’  fays  the  critic, 
“ under  that  want  of  intereff  which  attends  all  modern  epics, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  built  upon  fome  of  the  fubaltern  events 
of  ancient  hiftory  ; and  its  poetry  is  not  of  a character  fuffi- 
ciently  elevated  to  engage  the  reader  by  the  beauty  of 
detached  paffages.’’  The  reputation  which  it  firff  acquired 
foon  fubfided,  and  it  now  lives  rather  in  memory  than  in 
the  adtual  acquaintance  of  readers.  He  pubiifhed  in  1739, 
his  poem,  entitled  “ London,  or  the  Progrefs  of  Commerce:” 
and  the  ballad  of  “ Hofier’s  Ghoft.”  Mr.  Glover  was  not 
only  a poet  but  an  ardent  politician,  and  was  diftinguifhed 
in  various  inftances  for  his  eloquence  in  the  caufe  of  freedom. 
Plis  talents  gained  him  great  credit,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  the  merchants  of  London  to  conduct  an  application  to 
parliament,  complaining  of  the  neglefft  with  which  their 
trade  had  been  treated.  The  fpeech  which  he  pronounced 
at  the  bar  of  the  lioufe  of  oommons  on  this  fubject,  in 
January  1742,  was  greatly  admired,  and  was  pubiifhed. 
His  celebrity  as  a public  charadler,  did  not  favour  his  pro- 
grefs in  commerce  : his  affairs  became  embarraffed ; he  was, 
to  ufe  a modern  fafhionable  phrafe,  obliged  to  fufpend  bis 
payments,  and  at  length  retreated  from  aftive  life,  to 
praftife  economy  in  an  obfeure  fituaticn.  The  duchefs  of 
Marlborough  bequeathed  him,  and  Mallet,  five  hundred 
pounds  each  on  condition  of  their  joining  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  the  great  duke.  Glover  renounced  the  talk,  and 
Mallet  never  executed  it.  He  now  wrote  feveral  pieces  for 
the  flage,  which  being  fuccefsful  to  a confiderable  degree 
his  _circumftances  became  fo  much  improved,  that  he  ven- 
tured to  return  to  public  life,  and  fat  as  member  for  Wey- 
mouth, in  the  parliament  cf  1761.  His  commercial  know- 
ledge made  him  extremely  ufeful  on  feveral  important 
occafions.  In  the  year  1775,  he  took  an  adtive  part  in  an 
application  to  parliament  on  behalf  of  the  Weft  India 
merchants,  and  for  his  zeal  and  affiduity  he  was  compli- 
mented with  a valuable  prefent  of  plate.  He  died  in 
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November  1785,  and  left  behind  him-  another  poem,  entitled 
the  “ Athenaid,”  relating,  in  thirty  books,  the  wars  between 
the  Greeks  and  Perfians.  This  was  publilhed  in  1788,  in 
three  volumes  umo.,  but  it  failed  completely  in  attracting 
public  attention. 

Glover,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the 
Hate  of  Vermont  and  county  of  Orleans,  N.  E.  of  Crafts- 
borough,  adjoining.  It  has  36  inhabitants. 

Glovek’j-  j Reef,  rocks  on  the  bay  of  Honduras.  N.  lat. 
1 6}.  W.  long.  88  20'. 

GLOvV-woii.M,  in  Entomology.  See  CicindelA.  Cnn- 
tharh  and  C'icindAa  lrave  been  often  ufed,  indiferiminately, 
for  the  glow-worm;  but  they  form  two  diftiuft  genera  of 
the  fame  order  in  th.e  Linnxan  fyftem.  See  Cantiiaris. 
The  glow-worm  is  often  feen  in  the  day  time. 

The  male  and  female  differ  greatly  in  this  fpecies  of  infeft. 
The  male  has  wings,  and  is  a fmall  fly  ; the  female  has  no 
wings,  but  is  a large  crawling  worm. 

The  body  of  the  male  is  oblong,  and  fomewhat  flatted  ; 
the  wings  are  Ihorter  than  the  body;  the  head  is  broad,  dun, 
and  flat;  the  eyeS  are  large  and  black.  This  has  no  light 
iffuing  from  it,  and  is  not  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  at  all 
of  kin  to  the  glow-worm. 

The  female  is  what  we  exprefsly  call  by  this  name  ; this 
is  a very  flow-paced  animal,  without  wings,  and  fomewhat 
refembling  a caterpillar  ; the  head  is  fmall,  flat,  hard,  and 
black,  and  (harp  towards  the  mouth  : it  has  fliort  antennse, 
and  fix  moderately  long  legs  ; the  body  is  flat,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  rings,  whereas  the  body  of  the  male  confills 
only  of  five  ; it  is  of  a chalky  colour,  with  a {freak  of  white 
down  the  back.  It  is  often  feen  in  the  day-time,  but  it  is 
mot  known  except  in  the  dark ; at  which  time  it  is  eafily 
diftinguilhed  by  the  glowing  light,  or  lambent  flame,  that  is 
feen  near  the  tail,  iffuing  from  the  under  part  of  the 
body. 

The  common  glow-worm  is  frequently  met  with  under 
our  hedges,  and,  if  carefully  taken  up,  may  be  kept  alive 
many  days  on  frefh  turfs  of  grafs  ; all  which  time  it  will 
continue  to  Ihine  in  the  dark. 

The  light  of  this  little -infeft  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  will  (hew 
itfelf  through  feveral  iubftances,  in  which,  the  creature  may 
be  put  up  ; a thin  pill-box  eafily  fhews  it  through,  and  even 
though  lined  with  paper,  the  light  is  not  impeded  in  its 
paffage  by  both.  The  creature  is  fluggiih,  and  appears 
dead  in  the  day-time,  and  its  light  is  not  diftinguifhable, 
even  if  carried  into  a darkened  room,  unlefs  the  creature  be 
turned  upon  its  back,  and  diiturbed,  fo  as  to  be  put  in 
motion,  .and  then  it  is  but  very  faint ; after  fun-fet  the  light 
begins  to  return,  and  with  it  the  life  and  motion  of  the 
animal.  The  motion  and  light  of  this  creature  feem,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  depend  upon  one  another  : it  never  fames 
but  when  the  body  is  in  fome  fort  of  motion  ; and  when  it 
fhines  mo  ft,  the  body  is  extended  to  one-third  more  than  its 
length  in  the  day-time.  In  the  time  ofbrightell  filming,  it 
will  fometimes  on  a fudden  turn  its  body  about,  and  the 
light  will  not  be  larger  than  the  head  oi  a pin  ; and,  on 
being  touched,  it  will  then  immediately  extend  itielf,  and 
the  light  will  become  as  large  and  bright  as  ever.  Phil.. 
T rani . N J 71. 

Two  points  feem  to  be  agreed  upon  by  naturalifts,  with 
regard  to  the  light  iffuing  from  the  tail  of  a glow-worm ; 
firit,  that  it  is  phofphoric,  and  fecondly,  that  its  ufe  is  to 
attract  the  male  infeft.  Should  the  fingularity,  if  any 
filch  there  be,  in  the  natural  hillory  of  this  animal,  which 
fhould  render  a provifion  of  this  kind  more  neceliary  for  the 
glow-worm,  than  for  other  infefts,  bo  a fuljeft  of  inquiry  ; 
it  may  be  obferved  that  this  fingularity  teems  to  be  the 


difference,  which  fubfifts  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
which  difference  is  greater  than  what  is  found  in  any  other 
fpecies  of  animal  whatever.  The  glow-worm,  as  we  have 
obferved,  is  a female  caterpillar,  the  male  of  which  is  a fly ; 
lively,  comparatively  fmall,  diffimilar  to  the  female  in  ap- 
pearance, probably  alfo  as  dillinguilhed  from  her  in  habits, 
purfuits,  and  manners,  as  he  is  unlike  in  form  and  external 
conftitution.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  caterpillar  cannot 
meet  her  companion  in  the  air.  The  winged  rover  difdains 
the  ground.  They  might  never  therefore  be  brought  toge- 
ther, did  not  this  radiant  torch  direct  the  volatile  mate  to 
his  fedentary  female. 

“ In  this  example,’’  fays  the  ingenious  author  now  cited, 
“we  fee  the  refources  of  art  anticipated.  One  grand  opera- 
tion of  chemiitry  is  the  making  of  phofphorus;  and  it  was 
thought  an  ingenious  device,  to  make  phofphoric.  matches 
fupply  the  place  of  lighted  tapers.  Now  this  very  thing  is 
done  in  the  body  of  the  glow-worm.  The  phofphorus  is  not 
only  made,  but  kindled  ; and  caufed  to  emit  a Ready  and 
genial  beam,  for  the  purpofe  which  is  here  ftated,  and  which 
I believe  to  be  the  true  one.’’  Paley’s  Natural  Theology, 
P-  363- 

Glo w-wonn,  Flying,  cicindela  volans.  In  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year,  this  creature  is  fometimes  caught  in  our 
houfes  flying  to  the  flame  of  a candle,  and  when  examined 
in  the  dark,  it  is  found  luminous  at  thefe  times,  though 
perhaps  lefs,  or  not  at  all  fo,  at  others;  which  may  be  a 
reafon  of  its  not  being  known,  though  caught  in  the  fields  ; 
and  to  this  it  may  be  owing,  that  many  who  have  deferibed 
it  have  thought  it  not  a native  of  England.  Without  wings 
it  is  frequently  enough  found  in  form  of  the  common  glow- 
worm, and  then  always  fnines.  Aldrovar.d  has  very  well 
deferibed  the  cicindela  volans,  and  fays,  that  it  lays  eggs 
which  hatch  into  fmall  worms,  and  that  thefe  after  a time 
become  flies,  by  the  fame  fort  of  change  which  haopeus  to 
caterpillars  and  other  reptiles  which  become  butterflies,  and 
other  fpecies  of  winged  infefts.  Mouffett,  and  Thomas 
Bartholine,  both  defcribe  the  animal  much  as  Aldrovand 
has  done,  but  they  allow  the  male  only  to  have  wings  ; but 
Julius  Scaliger  contradifts  this,  and  fays,  that  he  has  caught 
them  both  winged  in  the  aft  of  generation  : this  is  a plain 
proof  that  both  fexes  are  winged  ; yet  it  has  not  happened 
that  both  fexes  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  fo,  even  by 
thofe  who  have  quoted  this  paffage.  And  Mr.  Waller, 
who.  gives  an  account  of  them  in  the  Philofoohical  Tranf- 
aftions,  obferved  them  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  aft  of 
copulation  both  winged,  and  with  110  other  difference  be- 
tween them  but  that  the  female  was  the  larger  of  the  two, 
which  is  the  cafe  in  regard  to  many  infefts.  Julius  Scalig,. 
Exerc.  191.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 167,  p.841. 

The  male  and  female  in  this  winged  {fate  both  Ihine  in  hot 
weather,  and  their  light  is  fo  vivid  as  to  be  eafily  feen  everf 
while  there  is  a candle  in  the  room  ; the  vibrations  of  it  are 
irregular  and  its  colour  greeiiifh.  The  luminous  parts  are  two 
fmall  fpecks  under  the  tail  at  the  end,  and  the  light  continues 
in  thefe  fome  time  after  the  tail  is  cut  off,  but  then  gradually 
goes  out. 

The  parts  of  infefts  continue  alive  in  fome  degree  for  a 
confiderable  time  after  they  are  cut  off,  and  probably  the  light 
in  the  tail  of  this  animal  continues  juft  as  long  as  that  fort 
of  life  remains  in  it.  Mouffett,  cap.  15. 

The  ufe  of  this  light  feems  to  be  to  direft  the  animal  in  its 
courfe,  and  in  the  taking  of  its  prey,  and  to  this  purpofe  it 
is  admirably  placed.  The  tail  is  eafily  bent  under  the  belly,  and 
then  throws  the  light  full  upon  any  objeft  about  or  under  the 
head  of  the  animal,  and  the  eyes  are  placed  not  on  the  upper 
part  but. on  the  under  fide  of  the  head;  fo  that  they  have 
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all  the  advantages  of  it,  while  the  light  in  this  part  is  not  of- 
feniive  to  the  eyes,  as  it  naturally  would  have  been  if  carried 
before  the  head.  The  creature  can,  upon  occafion,  cover 
this  light,  fo  as  not  to  be  known,  or  purfued  by  it,  by 
its  enemies.  Thomas  Barthol.  de  Luce  Anim.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  12. 

This  infert  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  of  a brown  and  dulky 
colour.  It  has  hard  cafe  or  fhell  wings,  as  the  other  beetles 
have,  and  when  thefe  are  expanded,  there  appear  a pair  of 
very  large  membranous  ones  ; its  head  is  covered  with  a fort 
of  ihield  or  broad-brimmed  hat : under  this  hat  are  placed  the 
eyes,  which  are  black  and  large,  and  are  moveable,  fo  that  the 
creature  can,  upon  occafion,  thru  ft  them  forward  : it  has  two 
hairy  antennas,  audits  legs  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  fly, 
hard,  flielly,  and  hairy.  Its  eyes  afford  an  elegant  objeft  for  the 
microfcope,  being  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  lenfes, 
as  thofe  of  the  libellse  and  other  infeds.  Aldrovand.  de 
Infert.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

GLOXINIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  the  late  M.  L’ He- 
ritier  in  honour  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Peter  Gloxin,  a native  of 
•Colmar,  in  whofe  inaugural  differtation,  publiflied  at  Straf- 
burg  in  1785,  are  given  the  characters  of  Marlynia  and  fome 
-neighbouring  genera,  among  which  the  plant  now  under 
our  confideration  is  comprehended.  The  fame  work  alfo 
contains  the  firft  defeription  and  figure  of  the  Salvia  leonu- 
roides,  unneceffarily  changed  by  L’Heritier  afterwards  to 
S.formofa  ; and  one  of  Cyperus  eegyptiacus,  which  proved  tire 
Scboenus  mucronalus  of  Linnaeus.  L’Herit.  Stwp.  Nov.  149. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kevv.  v.  2.  331.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  229.  Mart. 
Mill.  Di(ft.  v.  2.  Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Pcrfonata,  Linn.  Campar.ulacea,  Juff.  ? or  rather  a 
new  order,  diftinguifned  by  lateral,  not  marginal,  recepta- 
.cles  of  the  feeds.  .Jujf. 

Gen.  Ch.  .Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  five  oblong,  fpread- 
ing,  nearly  equal  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  obliquely  bell- 
fhaped  ; gibbous  at  the  bafe  ; its  border  in  five  rounded  ob- 
tufe  lobes,  the  four  uppermoft  recurved,  the  lower,  one  pro- 
minent, concave  and  inflexed.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  much 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth  ; in- 
ferted  into  the  receptacle,  conneftcd  with  the  bafe  of  the 
corolla,  incurved,  downy,  converging  laterally  in  the  upper 
part,  two  of  them  rather  the  fhorteft  ; anthers  ovate,  peltate, 
two-celled,  cohering  together,  their  lobes  diverging.  PJl. 
Germen  inferior,  turbinate,  furrowed  ; ftyle  cylindrical,  as 
long  as  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  capitate.  Peru.  Capfule  imper- 
fertlv  tWQ-.celled,  witli  two  valves,  and  two  lateral  divided 
receptacles.  Seeds  numerous. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  of  five  leaves.  Corolla  bell-fhaped, 
with  an  oblique  irregular  border.  Filaments,  with  the 
rudiment  of  a fifth,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Capfule 
with  many  feeds,  inferted  into  lateral  receptacles. 

1.  G.  maculata.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1 19 1.  (Martynia  perennis  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  862.  Hort.  Cliff,  t.  18.  Ehret.  Pirt.  t 9.  f.  2. 
Mart.  Mill. Dirt.  v.  3. — Native  of  South  America  ; the  feeds 
having  been  fent  from  Carthagena  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  be- 
iore  1739-  It  requires  with  us  the  conftant  heat  of  a bark 
ftove,  by  means  of  which  it  flowers  late  in  autumn.  It  is 
propagated  abundantly  by  the  little  tuberous  roots,  which 
are  perennial.  The  Jlem  is  herbaceous,  iimple,  leafy,  round, 
very  fmooth,  fpotted  with  purple.  Leaves  large,  oppofite,  re- 
curved, ftalked,  broad-ovate,  acute,  ferrated,  fmooth  and 
ihining,  pale  at  the  back,  with  prominent  veins.  Flowers 
axillary  from  the  diminilhed  leaves,  or  brarteas,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftem,  folitary,  ftalked,  large,  drooping,  of  a 
tine  blue  with  a dark  fpot  at  the  bottom  within.  Their  feent 
is  very  peculiar,  refembling  mint,  which  no  writer  feems  to 
have  noticed.  j • 
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GLTJBOKAIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Kolyvan  ; 72  miles  E.  of  Semipolatnoi. 

GLUCHOV,  or  Glukhof,  a town  and  diftrirt  of  No- 
vogorod  Severikoi,  fituated  on  the  river  Yefma,  falling  into 
the  Seim  ; 40  miles  E.S.E.  of  Novogorod  Severikoi. 

GLUCK,  le  Chevalier  Christopher,  in  Biography,  amu- 
iical  compofer  of  great  fire  and  originality,  who,  during  the  laft 
30  or  40  years  of  the  preceding  century,  acquired  great  re- 
nown, but  chiefly  in  France,  by  a fpecies  of  compofition, 
congenial  to  the  national  tafte,  which  Lulli  and  Rameau  had 
formed,  and  in  which  the  fhort  and  Ample  air3  required  no 
great  abilities  in  the  fingers  ; but  the  dramas  being  written 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  the  poet  being  regarded 
as  a much  more  important  perfonage  than  the  compofer  of 
the  mufic,  the  feveral  characters  required  great  artors  rather 
than  great  fingers. 

This  eminent  compofer  was  born  in  the  Palatinate,  of  a poor 
family,  about  the  year  1716.  His  father,  during  the  infan- 
cy of  his  foil,  removed  into  Bohemia,  where  he  died,  leaving 
his  offspring  in  early  youth,  without  any  provifion,  fo  that 
his  education  was  totally  neglected  ; but  nature  had  given 
him  an  inftinftive  love  for  mufic,  which  is  taught  to  all  chil- 
dren, with  reading  and  writing,  in  the  Bohemian  fchools,  whe- 
ther of  charity  or  fuperior  foundations,  in  all  the  tow  ns  and 
villages  ; in  churches  and  in  the  ftreets,  men,  women,  and 
children  fing  in  parts,  and  play  upon  fome  inftrument,and  often 
on  many  inftruments  This  -was  the  cafe  with  the  young 
Chriftopher,  who  travelled  about  from  town  to  town,  fup- 
porting  himfelf  by  his  talents  till  he  had  worked  his  way  to 
Vienna,  where  he  met  with  a nobleman  who  became  his  pa- 
tron, took  him  into  his  fervice,  carried  him  into  Italy,  where 
he  procured  him  leffons  in  counterpoint,  at  Naples,  by  which 
lie  profited  fo  well,  that  before  he  left  Italy  he  compofed  fe- 
veral dramas  for  different  theatres,  which  acquired  him  repu- 
tation fufficient  to  be  recommended  to  lord  Middlefex  as  a 
compofer  to  our  lyric  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  then  under 
his  lordlhip’s  dirertion.  But,  unluckily,  arriving  in  England 
in  1745,  after  his  firft  opera  of  “ Artamene”  had  been  per- 
formed ten  nights,  in  which  the  famous  air  “ Rafferena  il 
mefto  ciglio,”  fung  by  Monticelli,  rvas  conftantly  en- 
cored, the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  great  Opera-houfe  was 
flmt  up,  on  account  of  the  popular  prejudice  againft  the  per- 
formers, who,  bejng  foreigners,  were  chiefly  Roman  Catho- 
1 ics.  Nor  was  tlrji  Opera-houfe  allowed  to  be  opened  again, 
till  January  7th,  1746,  when  “la  Caduta  de’  Giganti,”  fet 
by  Gluck,  w as  performed  before  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in 
compliment  to  whom  the  whole  was  written  and  compofed. 
The  fingers  were  Monticelli,  Jozzi,  aud  Ciacchi  ; with  fig- 
nora  Imer,  Pompeati,  afterwards  better  known  by  the  name 
of  madame  Cornelie,  and  Frafi.  The  firft  woman,  Imer, 
never  furpaffed  mediocrity  in  voice,  tafte,  or  artion  ; and  the 
Pompeati,  though  nominally  fecond  woman,  had  fuch  a 
mafeuline  and  violent  manner  of  finging,  that  few  female 
fymptoms  were  perceptible.  The  new  dances  by  Auretti, 
and  the  charming  Violetta,  afterwards  Mrs.  Garrick,  were 
much  more  applauded  than  the  fongs,  which,  however,  for  the 
time,  had  confiderable  merit.  The  firft  air  in  G.  minor  is  of 
an  original  caft.  but  monotonous.  The  fecond  air  has  genius 
and  defign  in  it.  Then  a duet,  in  which  he  hazarded  many 
new  paflages  and  efforts.  The  following  air,  for  Monticelli, 
is  very  original  in  fymphony  and  accompaniments  which  a 
little  difturbed  the  voice-part  in  performance,  we  well  re- 
member, and  Monticelli  called  it  aria  tedefca.  His  con- 
temporaries in  Italy,  at  this  time,  feemed  too  much  filed 
down  ; and  he  wanted  the  file,  which,  when  ufed  afterwards 
in  that  country,  made  him  one  of  the  greatell  compofers  of 
his  time.  The  next  air  printed,  is  in  a very  peculiar  mea- 
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fure,  and  like  no  other  that  we  recoiled  : it  has  great  merit 
of  novelty  and  accompaniment  ; the  voice-part  wants  only  a 
little  more  grace  and  quiet.  The  following  fong,  fet  for 
Jozzi,  a good  mufician  with  little  voice,  is  full  of  new  and 
ingenious  pafTages  and  effefls  ; we  {liquid  like  much  to  hear 
this  air  well  performed  at  the  opera  ; it  is  kept  alive  from 
beginning  to  end.  Something  might  be  expedited  from  a 
young  man  able  to  produce  this  opera,  imperfect  as  it  was. 
It  had,  however,  but  five  reprefentations. 

From  London  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  rompofed  feveral 
operas  in  the  ftyle  of  the  times,  fuch  as  that  of  Terradeglas, 
Galuppi,  and  Jomelli ; and  we  heard  little  of  him  till  he  en- 
lifted  with  the  Italian  poet  Calfabigi,  with  whom  he  joined 
in  a confpiracy  againft  the  poetry  and  rnufic  of  the  melo-dra- 
ma  then  in  vogue  in  Italy  and  all  over  Europe. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Calfabigi,  editor  of  the  beautiful 
Paris  edition  of  the  works  of  Metaftafio  in  17 55,  in  the 
preface  to  which  there  is  the  highefl  and  feemingly  mofl  cor- 
dial praife  of  the  works  of  the  imperial  laureate,  fhould  be 
the  fir  ft,  ten  years  after,  to  find  them  fo  defective ; writing  his 
“ Orfeo”  in  a different  ftyle,  and  joining  with  Gluck  in  de- 
crying the  lyric  ftyle  both  of  the  mufic  and  poetry  of  the 
Italian  opera. 

In  1764,  the  year  in  which  the  late  emperor  Jofeph  was 
crowned  king  of  the  Romans,  Gluck  was  the  compofer,  and 
Guadagni  the  principal  linger.  It  was  in  this  year  that  a fpe- 
cies  of  dramatic  mufic,  different  from  that  which  then  reigned 
in  Italy,  was  attempted  by  Gluck  in  his  famous  opera  of 
“ Orfeo,”  which,  with  Guadagni’s  admirable  a&ion,  iuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  it  was  foon  after  attempted  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  at  Parma  and  Paris.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  difeufs  its  merit ; we  {hall  here  only  obferve, 
that  the  Amplifying  dramatic  mufic  in  Gluck’s  manner,  -in  fa- 
vour of  the  poet,  at  the  expence  of  the  compofer  and  finger, 
is  certainly  very  rational,  where  an  opera  is  performed  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  the  fingers  have  no  great  abilities 
to  difplay,  as  in  France  ; but  in  England,  where  we  have  fre- 
quently fingers  of  uncommon  talents,  and  where  fo  fmall  a 
part  of  an  opera  audience  underltands  Italian,  by  abridging 
the  fymp'honies,  and  prohibiting  divifions  and  final  cadences, 
in  favour  of  an  unintelligible  drama,  we  fhould  lofe  more 
than  we  fhould  gain. 

After  its  fuccefs  at  Parma  and  Paris,  “ Orfeo”  was  ex- 
hibited at  Bologna,  Naples,  and  in  1770  in  London  ; when 
the  principal  parts  were  filled  by  Guadagni  and  Gralfi,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Bach. 

The  unity,  fimplicity,  and  new  dramatic  excellence,  which 
at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  rendered  this  drama  fo 
interefting  as  to  make  the  audience  think  more  of  the  poet 
than  the  compofer,  were  greatly  diminiflied  here,  by  the  he- 
terogeneous mixture  of  mufic  of  other  compofers  in  a totally 
different  ftyle. 

In  1769,  Calfahigi  and  Gluck,  encouraged  by  the  fuc- 
cefs of  “ Orfeo,”  produced  Alcefte,”  a iecond  opera,  on 
the  reformed  plan,  at  Vienna,  which  received  even  more  ap- 
plaufe  than  the  fir  ft.  In  177 1,  the  fame  poet  and  mufician 
brought  a third  opera,  u Paride  ed  Helena,”  on  the  ftage  at 
Vienna,  written  and  compofed  in  the  fame  new,  or  rather 
old,  French  ftyle,  with  better  mufic,  in  which  Millico  was 
the  principal  finger,  and  which  afforded  the  audience  fuch 
pleafure  as  feemed  to  have  impreffed  the  lovers  of  mufic 
in  the  imperial  capital  with  a partiality  for  that  fpeeies 
of  dramatic  mufic,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  foon  ob- 
literated. 

In  1772,  Gluck  fet  to  mufic  an  opera  taken  from  Racine’s 
“ Iphigenie,”  in  which  he  fo  far  accommodated  himfelf  to 
the  national  tafte  and  Hyde  of  France,  as  frequently  to  imi- 
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tate  and  adopt  them.  And  as  this  opera  was  intended  for 
Paris,  his  friends  feared  for  its  fucce  s,  as  there  was  fre- 
quently melody,  and  always  meafure,  in  his  mufic,  though  fet 
to  French  words,  and  for  a fertous  French  opera. 

But  the  year  1774  was  rendered  a remarkable  era  in  the 
annals  of  French  mufic,  by  the  arrival  of  the  chevalier  Gluck 
at  Paris,  whofe  operas,  by  his  conforming  to  the  genius  of 
the  French  language,  and  flattering  the  ancient  national  tafte, 
were  received  with  acclamation.  He  began  his  career  in  this 
capital  by  his  celebrated  opera  of  “ Orphce,”  of  which  the 
reputation  was  already  eltablifhed  ; and  this  was  followed  by 
“ Iphigenie,”  taken  from  one  of  Racine’s  belt  tragedies, 
which  had  all  the  fuccefs  that  may  be  imagined  from  the 
force  of  his  genius  applied  to  a favourite  drama,  fet  in  the 
ftyle  of  their  favourite  compofers,  Lulli  and  Rameau. 

In  his  opera  of  “ Cythere  Aifiegee,”  1775,  where  more 
delicacy  and  tendernefs,  than  force,  were  required  in  thecom- 
pofitio.11,  he  was  not  fo  fuccefsful.  Nor  was  his  Alcefte,” 
the  year  following,  received  with  the  fame  rapture  as  at  Vi- 
enna. Indeed  his  “ Armide,”  in  1777,  did  not  quite  ful- 
fil the  ideas  of  grace,  tendernefs,  and  pathos,  which  fome  of 
the  feenes  required,  and  auditors  accuftomed  to  Italian  mufic 
expefled  : however,  his  operas  were  excellent  preparations 
for  a better  ftyle  of  compofition  than  the  French  had  been 
ufed  to  ; as  the  recitative  was  more  rapid  and  the  airs  more 
marked,  than  in  Fulli  and  Rameau  : there  were  likewife  more 
energy,  fire,  and  variety  of  movement,  in  his  airs  in  general, 
and  infinitely  more  force  and  effe6I  in  hisexprefiion  of  grief, 
fear,  remorfe,  vengeance,  and  all  the  violent  paffions. 

Gluck’s  mufic  is  fo  truly  dramatic,  that  the  airs  and 
feenes,  which  have  the  great  eft  effect  on  the  ftage,  are  cold, 
or  rude,  in  a concert.  The  fituation,  context,  and  intereft, 
gradually  excited  in  the  audience,  give  them  their  force  and 
energy. 

Indeed,  he  feems  fo  much  the  national  mufician  of  France, 
that  fincethe  beft  days  of  Rameau,  no  dramatic  compofer  has 
excited  fo  much  enthufiafm,  cr  had  his  pieces  fo  frequently  per- 
formed. It  has  been  laid  in  the  “ Journal  de  Paris,”  that 
■each  of  his  pieces  had  fupported  two  or  three  hundred  repre- 
fentations. The  French,  who  feel  very  enthufiaftically  what- 
ever mufic  they  like,  heard  with  great  rapture  the  operas  of 
Gluck,  which  even  the  enemies  of  his  genre  allowed  to  have 
great  merit  of  a certain  kind ; but  though  there  is  much 
real  genius  and  intrinfic  worth  in  the  dramatic  compofitions  of 
this  mafter,  the  congeniality  of  his  ftyle  with  that  of  their 
old  national  favourites,  Lulli  and  Rameau,  was  no  fmall  me- 
rit with  the  friends  of  that  mufic.  The  almoft  univerfal  cry 
at  Paris  was  now,  that  he  had  recovered  the  dramatic  mufic 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  ; that  there  was  no  other  worth  hear- 
ing ; that  he  was  the  only  mufician  in  Europe  who  knew  how 
to  -express  the  paffions  ; thefe  and  other  encomiums  prepara- 
tory to  his  apotheofis,  were  uttered  and  publifhed  in  the  jour- 
nals and  newfpapers  of  Paris,  accompanied  with  conftant  and 
contemptuous  cenfures  of  Italian  mufic,  when  Piccini  arrived. 
This  admirable  compofer,  the  delight  and  pride  of  Naples,  as 
Gluck  of  Vienna,  had  no  fooner  erefted  his  llandard  in  France, 
than  all  the  friends  of  Italian  mufic,  of  Rouffeau’s  doftrines, 
and  of  the  plan,  if  not  the  language,  of  Metaftafio's  dramas, 
enlifted  in  his  fervice.  A furious  war  broke  out,  all  Paris  was 
on  the  qm  Five  P No  door  was  opened  to  a vifitor,  without  this 
queftion  being  afked  previous  to  his  admifiion  : “ Monfieur! 
eftes  vous  Piccinifteou  Gluckifte  ?’ ■ Thefe  difputes,  and  thofe 
of  mufical  critics,  and  rival  artifts  throughout  the  kingdom, 
feem  to  us  to  have  foured  and  diminiihed  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  mufic  in  proportion  as  the  art  has  advanced  to  perfeffion. 
When  every  phrafe  or  paffage  in  a mufical  compofition  is  ta 
be  analyfed  and  differed  during  performance,  all  delight  and 
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enthufiafm  vanifh,  and  the  whole  becomes  a piece  of  cold 
mechanifm.  It  is  certainly  neceflary  for  profeffors  to  ftudy 
caufe  and  effeft,  and  to  make  themfelves  well  acquainted  with 
the  fundamental  rules  of  their  art ; but  we  would  adv  ife  true 
lovers  of  mufic  to  Iflen  more  than  talk,  and  give  way  to  their 
feelings,  nor  lofe  the  pleafure  which  melody,  harmony,  and 
exprelfion  ought  to  give,  in  idle  enquiries  into  the  nature  and 
accuracy  of  their  auricular  fenfation. 

The  chevalier  Gluck,  after  returning  to  Vienna  from  Pa- 
ris, and  being  rendered  incapable  of  writing  by  a paralytic 
flroke  in  1784,  only  lingered  in  a debilitated  date  till  the  au- 
tumn of  1 787,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  feventy -three. 

Gluck  had  great  merit  as  a bold,  daring,  nervous  com. 
pofer  ; and  as  fuch,  in  his  French  operas,  he  was  unrivalled. 
But  he  was  not  fo  univerfal  as  to  be  exclufively  admired  and 
praifed  at  the  expcnce  of  all  other  compofers  ancient  and 
modern.  His  ftyle  was  peculiarly  convenient  to  France, 
where  there  were  no  good  fingers,  and  where  no  good 
fitiging  was  expected  or  underitood  by  the  public  in  ge- 
neral ; and  where  the  poetry  was  fet  up  againft  mufic,  with- 
out allowing  equality,  or  even  an  opportunity  of  manifefting 
her  moll  captivating  vocal  powers. 

It  is,  however,  allowed  by  an  exclufive  admirer  of  Gluck, 
in  the  Encycl.  Metli.,  that  “ the  Italians  have  the  glory  of 
having  furnilhed  examples  of  almoft  every  kind  of  beauty 
of  which  mufic  is  lufceptible,  and  of  having  diffeminated 
their  tafte  in  every  part  of  Europe  but  adds,  that  “ France 
will  owe  to  the  celebrated  Gluck  the  having  firft  conceived 
the  fyftem  of  a mufic  truly  dramatic,  and  our  theatre  will 
furnilh  true  models  of  it  to  other  nations,  and  to  pofterity. 
Let  us  haften  to  Heal  from  the  Italians  and  the  Germans  the 
glory  of  laying  the  true  foundation  of  a mufical  fyllem  and 
of  transforming  the  moll  amiable  and  touching  of  arts,  into 
a fcience  as  interefting  as  it  is  fertile.” 

Gluck,  in  a moment  of  franchife,  over  a bottle,  faid  “ the 
French  area  very  good  fort  of  people,  who  love  mufic,  and 
want  fongs  in  their  operas  ; but  they  have  no  fingers.”  And 
Sacchini,  being  afked  how  his  opo  as  were  executed  at  Paris, 
faid,  “ God  forbid  I fhould  ever  go  to  hear  them  perform- 
ed !’’  And  thefe  are  the  people  who  are  to  furnilh  models 
of  dramatic  mufic  to  Italy,  and  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe  ! 

GLUCKSBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Denmark, 
with  a fortrefs,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick  ; nine  miles  E.  of 
Flenlburg. 

GLUCKSTADT,  a fea-port  town  ©f  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Holllein,  belonging  to  Denmark,  fituated  on 
the  Elbe.  This  town  is  regular  and  well-built,  and  its  mar- 
ket place  commands  the  chief  ftreets.  Several  canals  run 
through  it,  and  the  principal  one  croffes  near  the  market 
place,  and  is  here  connected  with  another,  which  divides  the 
town  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  On  the  land  fide  it  may 
be  laid  under  water.  Gluckftadt  is  the  feat  of  the  king’s 
regency,  and  of  the  offices  and  courts  connected  with  it. 
Here  is  alfo  a grammar-fchool.  The  Calvinifts  are  permitted 
to  have  a church,  the  Roman  Catholics  a chapel,  and  the 
Jews  a fynagogue.  In  1738  a commercial  college  was  in- 
ilituted  here  by  king  Chriitian  VI.,  as  it  was  a place  of 
iome  trade  ; and  in  1750,  king  Frederic  V.  ellablifhed  an 
office  for  keeping  the  harbour,  adjoining  to  which  is  a bafin 
for  the  reception  of  veflels,  in  good  condition.  Gluckftadt 
was  built  in  1620  by  permiffion  of  Chriitian  IV.  in  a wafte 
called  the  Wilderncfs,  and  in  the  patent  granted  t.o  it,  he 
ordered  that  it  ffiould  be  called  Gluckftadt,  or  the  Fortunate 
Town  ; he  alfo  conferred  upon  it  many  cuftoms,  rights  and 
privileges,  fuch  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  town  of  Wilder ; 
and  it  was  ftoon  after  in  veiled  with  the  Lubeck  and  Ham- 


burgh rights.  It  is  diftant  28  miles  N.W.  from  Hamburgh. 
N.  lat.  53  ’ 51'.  E.  long.  9 20'. 

GLUE,  Gluten,  a vifcid,  tenacious  matter,  ferving  as 
a cement  to  bind  or  conned!  divers  things  together. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  glues  made  ufe  of  in  the  divers 
arts  ; as  the  common  glue,  glove  glue,  parchment  glue  : but 
the  two  laft  are  more  properly  called  Jvze. 

The  common  or  ftrong  glue  is  a commodity  ufed  by 
numerous  kinds  of  artificers  ; as  joiners,  cabinet-makers, 
cafe-makers,  hatters,  book-binders,  & c.  and  the  confumption 
thereof  is  very  confiderable.  The  bell  is  that  made  in  Eng- 
land, in  fquare  pieces  of  a ruddy  brown  colour  : Flanders 
glue,  which  is  whitifh  and  tranfparent,  is  held  the  next  after 
the  Englifh.  The  moil  ordinary  glue  of  France  is  black 
and  opaque. 

Glue  is  made  of  the  ikinsof  all  kinds  of  beads  ; as  oxen, 
cows,  calves,  fheep,  &c.  The  older  the  beaft  is,  the  better 
is  the  glue  that  is  made  of  its  hide.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  they 
ufe  whole  ikins  for  this  purpofe  ; thofe  being  capable  of 
being  appied  to  better  purpofe  : but  they  make  ufe  of  the 
ihavings,  parings,  or  fcraps  of  the  hides,  and  alfo  horns ; 
and  fometimes  they  make  it  of  the  feet,  finews,  nerves,  &c. 
of  beafts  ; and  alfo  of  the  pelts  obtained  from  furriers. 

That  made  of  whole  ikins  is  the  beft  , and  that  of  linewg, 
&c.  the  worft  : and  hence,  chiefly,  arifes  the  difference  of 
glues,  and  the  advantage  of  Engliih  and  Flemifh  glues. 

Glue,  method  of  making. — Mr.  Clennell,  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  1802,  gives  the  following  llatcnient  of  the 
general  mode  of  its  manufacture.  The  materials  above 
enumerated  are  “ firft  digefted  in  lime-water,  to  cleanfe  them 
from  greafe  or  dirt ; they  are  then  fteeped  in  clean  water 
with  frequent  ftirring,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a heap  and  the 
water  prefled  out.  They  are  then  boiled  in  a large  brafs 
cauldron  with  clean  water,  fcumrning  off  the  dirt  as  it  rifes, 
and  it  is  further  cleanfed  by  putting  in,  after  the  whole  is 
diffolved,  a little  melted  alum  or  lime  finely  powdered.  The 
fcumrning  is  continued  for  feme  time,  after  which  the  mafs 
is  ftrained  through  bafkets,  and  fuffered  to  fettle,  that  the 
remaining  impurities  may  fubfide.  It  is  then  poured  gra- 
dually into  the  kettle  again,  and  further  evaporated  by  boil- 
ing and  fcumrning,  till  it  becomes  of  a clear  dark  browniffi 
colour.  When  it  is  thought  to  be  ftrong  enough,  it  is  poured 
into  frames  or  moulds  about  fix  feet  long,  one  broad,  and 
two  deep,  where  it  gradually  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  is  cut 
out  when  cold  by  a ipadeinto  fquare  cakes.  Each  of  thefe 
is  placed  in  a fort  of  wooden  box  open  in  three  divilions  to 
the  back  ; in  this  the  glue,  while  yet  foft,  is  cut  into  three 
dices,  by  aninftrument  like  a bow,  with  a brafs  wire  for  its 
firing.  The  dices  are  then  taken  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
dried  on  a kind  of  coarfe  net-work,  faltened  in  moveable 
fheds  four  feet  fquare,  which  are  placed  in  rows  in  the  glue 
maker  s field.  When  perfeClly  dry  and  hard  it  is  fit  for  fate, 
ft  hat  is  thought  to  be  the  beft  glue  which  dwells  confiderably 
without  melting  by  three  or  lour  days’  immerfion  in  cold 
water,  and  recovers  its  former  dimeniions  and  properties  by 
drying.  Glue  that  has  got  fro!!,  or  that  looks  thick  and 
black,  fhould  be  melted  over  again.  rFo  know  good  from 
bad  glue,  the  purchafer  ffiould  hold  it  between  his  eye  and 
the  light,  and  if  it  appears  of  a ftrong  dark  colour,  and  free 
from  cloudy  and  black  foots,  the  article  is  good.’’  When 
glue  is  ufed  by  the  carpenters,  they  break  it  and  foak  it  for 
about  24  hours  in  cold  water ; and  then  melt  the  foaked 
pieces,  caufing  it  to  fimmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  over  a 
flow  fire  and  frequently  ftirring  it.  When  cooled  it  becomes 
a firm  geliy,  which  may  be  cut  by  any  inflrument.  It  is 
merely  warmed  for  ufe,  and  m this  ftate  fpread  over  the 
furface  of  the  wood  with  a itiff  brufli.  I11  an  interval  from 
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onr  to  three  days  the  pieces  of  wood  will  be  fo  perfectly  ce- 
mented, that  boards,  thus  cohering,  will  as  readily  break  ill 
any  part  as  feparate  at  the  junction.  Glued  boards  will  not 
fet  ui  a freezing'  temperature;  the  diffening  being  occafior.ed 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous  matter  of  the  glue, 
which  is  prevented  by  a confiderable  degree  of  cold. 

Glue,  Bees.  See  Wax. 

Glue,  Fifh,  is  a fort  of  glue  made  of  the  nervous  and  mu- 
cilaginous parts  of  a large  hill,  found  chiefly  in  the  Ruffian 
feas. 

Thefe  parts,  being  boiled,  bear  a near  refemblance  to  that 
vifeid  matter  found  on  the  fkins  of  cod-fifh.  When  boiled 
to  the  confidence  of  a jelly,  they  fpread  it  on  a leaf  of 
paper,  and  form  it  into  cakes;  in  which  date  it  is  fent  to  us. 

l'ifh-g!ue  is  of  confiderable  life  in  medicine,  and  divers 
others  arts;  where  it  is  better  known  under  the  name  of 
iiinglafs  and  ichthyocolla.  See  Isinglass. 

A drong  and  fine  glue  may  be  prepared  with  ifinglafs  and 
Joint  of  wine  thus:  deep  the  ifinglafs  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  fpirit  of  wine  or  common  brandy.  When  the  mendruum 
has  opened  and  mollified  the  ifinglafs,  they  mud  be  gently 
boiled  together,  and  kept  dirring  till  they  appear  well 
mixed,  and  till  a drop  thereof,  differed  to  cool,  prefently 
turns  to  a drong;  jelly.  Then  drain  it,  while  hot,  through 
a clean  linen  cloth,  into  a veffel  to  be  kept  clofe  dopped. 
A gentle  heat  fuffices  to  diffolve  this  glue  into  a tranfparent 
and  almod  eolourlefs  duid,  but  very  itrong;  fo  that  pieces 
of  wood,  glued  together  with  it,  will  feparate  elfewhere 
than  in  the  parts  joined.  Boyle’s  Works  abridg.  vol.  i. 
p.  130. 

A drong  compound  glue  may  be  made  by  infudng  a mix- 
ture of  common  glue,  in  frnall  pieces,  with  ifinglafs  glue, 
in  as  much  fpirit  of  wine  as.  will  cover  them,  for  about 
twenty-four  hours:  then  melt  the  whole  together,  and  add 
as  much  powdered  chalk  as  will  make  it  an  opaque  white. 

A drong  glue,  that  will  refid  moidure,  may  be  obtained 
by  didolving  gum  fandarac  and  madic,  of  each  two  ounces, 
in  a pint  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  adding  about  an  ounce  of 
clear  turpentine:  then  take  equal  parts  of  ifinglafs  and 
parchment  glue,  and  having  pounded  them  into  finall  pieces, 
pour  the  folution  of  the  gums  upon  them,  and  melt  the  mix- 
ture in  a covered  veffel,  with  a heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling 
water:  then  drain  the  glue  through  a coarfe  linen  cloth, 
and  putting  it  again  over  the  fire,  add  about  an  ounce  of 
powdered  glafs. 

Or,  a drong  glue,  that  will  refid  water,  may  be  made 
by  adding  half  a pound  of  common  ifinglafs  glue  to  two 
quarts  of  fkimmed  milk,  and  evaporating  the  mixture  to  a 
due  confidence. 

A glue,  that  will  hold  againd  fire  and  water,  may  be 
made  by  mixing  a handful  of  quick-lime  with  four  ounces 
of  linfeed  oil,  boiling  them  to  a good  thicknefs,  and 
Ipreading  the  mixture  on  tin  plates  in  the  fhade  : it  will  thus 
become  exceeding  hard,  but  will  eafily  be  diffolved  over  a 
fire,  and  be  fit  for  ufe.  See  CLEMENT. 

GLUMA,  a Hujk,  ill  Botany , is  the  peculiar  calyx  of 
grades  and  grafs-like  plants,  and  indeed  their  corolla,  at 
lead  what  is  fo  termed  by  Linnaeus,  is  of  the  fame  chaffy 
nature.  Hulks  or  Glumes  are  ufually  comprefi’ed,  embracing 
each  other  at  the  bafe  ; more  rarely  they  are  depreffed,  flat- 
tened vertically,  as  i ; Quaking-grafs  or  Briza.  To  the  hulk 
belongs  the  ar'tjla  or  awn,  (fee  Arista,)  which  is  a bridle- 
ihaped  appendage,  ufually  fpiral,  and  poffeffing  the  pro- 
perties of  an  hygrometer.  It  originates  from  the  midrib  or 
keel  of  the  hulk,  and  is  either  terminal  or  dorfal,  being  in 
the  latter  cafe  placed  fometimes  very  far  down  the  back  of 
the  built,  as  in  manyfpeces  of  A-vena , and  in  thefe  indanco6 


it  belongs  to  the  glumes  that  conftitute  the  corolla,  not  the 
calyx.  The  arijla,  though  fo  remarkable,  is  by  no  means 
always  conftant  in  the  fame  fpecies,  though  nearly  invariably 
fo  in  the  flowers  of  the  fame  individual  plant. 

Hulks  are  mollly  furniflied  with  one  central  longitudinal 
rib,  though  the  inner  glume  of  the  corolla  in  graffes  have  two 
nearly  marginal  ones.  They  have  in  moll  indances,  befides 
the  central  rib,  a greater  or  lefs  number  of  lateral  ones,  all 
likewife  longitudinal,  of  great  ufe  in  didinguifliing  fpecies  of 
Poa  and  other  difficult  genera.  Their  margin  is  commonly 
thin  and  more  or  lefs  membranous  or  fcariofe.  Some  glunta 
always  remain  feparate  and  didinct  from  the  feed  which  they 
commonly  enfold  ; others  are  clolely  incorporated  with  that 
part  as  it  ripens,  of  which  a curious  example  may  be  feen  irr 
Briza. 

Some  forts  of  viviparous  graffes  exemplify  the  trans- 
formation of  glumes  into  leaves  in  a remarkable  manner,  the 
awn  remaining  at  the  fummit  being  perhaps  the  only  indica- 
tion of  their  original  nature.  See  Air  a hzvigata , Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2102.  The  fame  metamorpholis  of  a petal  into  a 
leaf  is  indeed  not  rarely  feen  in  a Tulip  and  other  cultivated 
flowers.  We  have  a wild  fpecimen  of  a fimilar  change  in 
the  Anemone  alplna , part  of  whofe  leafy  involucrum  is  be- 
come a perfeft  petal. 

Glumes  are,  we  believe,  invariably  permanent,  never  de- 
ciduous, till  the  feed  ripens,  when  thofe  of  the  corolla  fall 
off  along  with  the  feed,  ferving  the  purpofe  of  a pericar- 

plum . 

GLUMACEOUS  Flowers,  a term  applied  by  fome 
botanids  to  the  flowers  of  the  natural  order  of  graffes, 
expreffive  of  their  chaffy  nature. 

GLUMMEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the 
province  of  Natangen  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Konigiherg. 

GLURANTZ,  or  Glurs,  a town  of  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  fituated  on  the  river  Adige,  built  in  1362,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  in  1530.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  iw 
1 "99  ! 36  miles  W.  of  Brixen.  N.  lat.  46'  38'.  E.  long. 
10  26'. 

GLUS,  in  Surgery,  a fpecies  of  dyfury,  attended  with  a 
copious  quantity  of  mucus  in  the  bladder.  Hence,  the  ma- 
lady has  been  named  dyfuria  mucofa. 

GLUT,  among  Falconers,  the  flimy  fubdance  that  lies  in 
a hawk’s  paunch. 

Gle'T,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fometimes  provincially 
applied  to  a large  wooden  wedge. 

GLUT  A,  in  Botany , fo  called  by  Linnaeus,  from  the 
Latin  word  glutus,  thrud  clofe  together,  in  allufion  to  the 
clofe  application  of  the  claws  of  the  petals  to  the  dalk  which 
elevates  the  organs  of  fructification-  Profeffor  Martyn 
feerns  not  to  hare  beer,  aware  of  this  derivation.  We  are  led 
to  it  by  the  repeated  indication  of  the  circumdance  in  Lin- 
naeus, and  his  life  of  the  word  adglutinata,  even  in  the 
generic  character,  as  well  as  in  his  fubfequent  obfervations. 
Linn.  Mant.  2.  160.  Syit.  Veg.  Ed.  14.  821.  Schreb.  146. 
Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1120.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Juff. 
427.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  (Linnaeus 
refers  it  to  Gynandria  Penianclria .)  Nat.  Ord.  Cappariiles, 
Juff.  ? 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  membra* 
nous,  bell-fliaped,  obtufe  at  the  bafe,  cloven  half  way 
down  into  two  lobes,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals  five,  equal, 
lanceolate,  bluntifh,  fomewhat  oblique,  four  times  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ; their  upper  part  fpreading  horizontally ; their 
claws  cohering  round  the  dalk  of  the  germen,  and  attached 
to  it.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  bridle-fhaped,  rather  fliortea' 
than  the  petals,  inferted  into  the  fummit  of  the  dalk  of  the 
germeu ; anthers  verfatile,  rather  oblong.  Pijl.  Germen 
3 ,B  2 obovate. 
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obovate,  danding  on  a cylindrical  dalk,  which  is  rather 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  equal  to  the 
filaments ; ftigma  fimple,  obtufe.  Peric.  and  Seeds  un- 
known. 

ElT.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  cloven,  deciduous.  Petals 
five  ; their  claws  cohering  round  the  italk  of  the  germen. 
Stamens  inferted  into  the  top  of  that  dalk,  below  the 
germen. 

x.  G.  Benghas.  Linn  Mant.  2.  293.  Native  of  Java, 
where  it  is  called  Benghas,  and,  it  we  miitake  not,  in  the 
Malay  language  Dodec.  This  plant  is  unknown  to  all 
botanifts  except  Linmeus,  by  whofe  herbarium  alone  it  can 
be  determined.  His  remarks  have  led  the  lludents  of  natural 
orders  wide  of  the  truth  concerning  it,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  PaJJiflora.  To  Sterculia  it  has  fomc  refemblance, 
and  vve  have  been  much  inclined  to  refer  it  to  Juflieu’s 
Malvaceae,  efpecially  from  its  likenefs  in  fome  refpedls  to 
the  AJfania  of  that  author  and  of  Cavanilles  ; but  on  exami- 
nation this  likenefs  proves  fallacious.  The  moll  probable 
place  for  it  is  amongft  or  near  the  Capparidcs,  but  the  fruit 
being  unknown,  leaves  this  matter  in  great  doubt.  After 
all,  it  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  fome  new  order,  which 
the  lludents  of  natural  arrangement  are  but  too  prone  to 
make  on  every  emergency,  and  the  French  in  particular 
feem  to  think  they  Ihew  their  flcill  by  their  refinements  on 
this  head  ; whereas  it  is  but  an  eafier  fault,  though  a more 
latal  one,  than  that  of  making  too  many  genera,  and  ought 
to  be  watched  with  tenfold  care. 

The  Glut  a Benghas  appears  to  be  a Jhrub  or  tree,  with 
flightly  plibefcent  branches  and  buds.  Leaves  fcattered, 
moll  numerous  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  from  three 
to  ten  inches  long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  bluntilh,  entire, 
tapering  down  at  the  bafe  into  a Ihort  footflalk  ; they  are 
fmooth  on  both  Tides,  furnifhed  with  one  rib  and  many  tranf- 
verfe  veins  connected  by  innumerable  reticulations.  Stipulas 
none.  Flowers  nearly  the  lize  of  Clematis  Flammula,  or,  as 
Linnaeus  fays,  of  a cabbage  blolfom,  in  a corymbofe  pani- 
cle ; whether  terminal  or  axillary  cannot  be  determined  from 
the  fpecimen,  though  he  afferts  the  former.  There  is  fome 
appearance  of  a glandular  depreffion  at  the  back  of  the  foct- 
llalk  where  it  joins  the  leaf.  S. 

GLUTEA,  Artkria,  in  Anatomy,  a large  artery  dif- 
tributed  chiefly  among  the  glutei  mufcles.  See  Ar- 
tery. 

GLUTEN,  Animal,  in  Chemijlry.  See  Animal  Fibre 
and  Blood. 

Gluten,  Vegetable , a Jubilance  refembling  the  former, 
and  found  in  feveral  vegetables.  (See  Vegetable  Fibre  ) 
Beccari  furll  found  that  wheat-flower  contained  gluten  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  and  from  this  it  is  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing procefs.  (Aikin’s  Di£l  ) “ Moiilen  any  quantity 

of  wheat-flour  with  a little  water,  and  knead  it  with  the  hand 
into  a tough  dudtrle  palte,  then  let  a very  flender  dream  of 
water  keep  dropping  on  the  palle,  while  it  is  incelfantly 
worked  about  with  the  hands,  and  the  water  will  run  off 
white  and  turbid^  owing  to  the  fecula  or  llarch  which  it 
carries  off.  The  pafle  in  the  mean  time  gradually  becomes 
more  of  a grey  and  almofl  femi-tranfparent  appearance  ; and 
when  the  water  runs  off  quite  clear,  nothing  is  left  in  the 
hands  but  pure  gluten..  No  other  precaution  is  required  in 
this  preparation  but  that  of  not  drenching  the  flour  at  firft 
with  water,  but  only  ufing  a very  fmall  quantity  with  much 
kneading,  that  the  gluten  may  not  be  carried  off  along  with 
the  Aarch.  Good  wheat-flour  will  yield  in  this  way  about 
a fourth  of  its  weight  of  gluten,  and  no  other  flour  but  that 
of  wheat  will  yield  it,  except  in  a very  fmall  proportion,  and 
hence  probably  the  peculiar  property  of  wheat-flour  to  make 


bread  without  any  other  addition  than  a ferment.*’  See 
Bread. 

Gluten  is  contained  in  fmall  quantity  in  feveral  vegetable 
juices  and  other  parts,  and  may  be  feparated  from  them. 
Bird-lime  is  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly  gluten,  and  the  green 
fecula  of  plants  abounds  with  it.  See  Bird-lime  and 
Fecula. 

GLUTEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  three  large 
mufcles,  concerned  in  the  motions  of  the  pelvis  and  thigh j 
and  didinguifhed  from  each  other  by  the  epithets  magnus, 
medius,  and  minor.  They  occupy  the  outer  and  poderior 
part  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  they  arife,  and  form  the  large 
flefhy  prominences  named  the  buttocks. 

The  gluteus  magnus,  or  maximus,  le  grand  feflier,  ilii- 
facro-femoral,  is  a very  broad,  thick,  and  bulky  mufcle, 
compofed  of  large  fafciculi  loofely  connected  together,  and 
feparated  to  a confiderable  depth  by  adipofe  and  cellular 
fubdance,  of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  figure,  and  fituated 
obliquely  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  hip.  The  round- 
ed fwelling,  which  forms  the  outline  of  the  buttock  at  its 
back  part,  and  the  projection  of  which  hides  the  termination 
of  the  large  intelline,  is  formed  entirely  by  this  mufcle.  Its 
external  furface  has  the  fame  degree  of  convexity  as  that  of 
the  buttock  ; the  internal,  which  covers  the  tuberofity  of  the 
ifehium,  and  the  great  trochanter,  is  proportionally  concave. 
It  arifes,  id.  By  fhort  aponeurotic  fibres,  from  about  one 
inch  of  the  poderior  extremity  of  the  crida  ilii,  where  the 
bone  extends  beyond  the  facrurn,  and  from  the  neighbouring 
part  of  the  immediately  l'ubjacent  notch.  At  this  origin  an 
aponeurofis  may  be  obferved,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
thigh,  and  of  the  vertebral  mufcles.  2dly.  From  the  liga- 
ment connecting  the  poderior  end  of  the  iliac  criila,  to  the 
back  of  the  facrurn  ; and  here  it  is  continuous  with  the  ten- 
dinous origin  ol  the  latiflimus  dorfi,  longildmus  dorfi,  and 
facro-lumbalis-.  jdly.  From  the  external  margin  of  the  fa- 
crum,  near  its  lad  foramen,  from  the  tubercle  at  the  fide  of 
the  termination  ol  the  canal  containing  the  medulla  fpinalis, 
and  from  the  articulation  between  the  facrurn  and  coccyx, 
qthly.  From  the  poderior  furface  of  the  coccyx.  5 thly. 
from  the  furface  of  the  great  facro-fciatic  ligament.  From 
thefe  points  the  fibres  all  proceed  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  ; the  mufcle  is 
at  fird  rather  thinner  and  narrower,  and  grows  broader  and 
thicker  as  it  proceeds.  Its  upper  margin  is  clofely  attached 
to  that  part  of  the  femoral  fafeia  which  covers  the  gluteus 
medius.  The  fuperior  fibres,  having  turned  over  the  great 
trochanter,  join  the  upper  part  of  the  common  tendon.  The 
latter  is  molt  intimately  connected  to  the  fafeia  lata,  fo  that, 
on  the  fird  infpe&ion,  the  gluteus  magnus  appears  to  be  in- 
ferted into  this  fafeia,  throughout  the  whole  line  of  its  front 
edge  : vve  cannot,  however,  eafily  didinguidi  thefe  parts  by 
cutting  through  the  mufcle,  and  turning  it  afide.  The  com- 
mon tendon  receives  the  mufcular  fibres  from  above  the  tro- 
chanter, to  below  the  quadratus  femoris,  where  it  begins  to 
be  attached  to  the  bone.  It  is  very  firmly  attached  to  the 
rough  line,  which  commences  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter, 
and  joins  the  linea  afpera,  occupying  by  its  infertion  a fpace 
of  about  three  inches  ; it  is  fituated  here  between  the  vadus 
externus  and  adduCtor  magnus,  to  the  former  of  which  it  is 
eonne&ed  by  tendinous  and  mufcular  fibres. 

The  exterior  convex  furface  of  this  mufcle  is  covered  for 
a fmall  fpace  towards  its  upper  part  by  a thin  plate  of  the 
fafeia  lata,,  and  is  every  where  elfe  immediately  fubjacent  to 
the  integuments.  The  inner  furface  covers  the  os  innomina- 
tum,  the  facrurn  and  coccyx,  the  origin  of  the  vertebral  muf- 
cles, the  gluteus  medius,  the  pyramidales,.,  the  gemini,  the 
obturator  interims,  the  quadratus  femoris,  the  tuberofity  of 
6 the 
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the  ifchitim,  the  origins  of  the  femitendinofus  and  biceps, 
the  adduClor  magnus,  the  iciatic  nerve,  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter. A large  fynovial  membrane,  placed  between  this 
mufcle  and  the  laft-named  eminence,  favours  their  reciprocal 
motions.  The  cavity  does  not  in  general  contain  much  fluid; 
and  it  fometimes  exhibits  internal  folds. 

The  gluteus  medius , le  moyen  feflier,  ilio-trochanterien,  is 
a thick  and  broad  mufcle,  flattened  and  triangular,  partly 
covered  by  the  preceding,  but  placed  more  at  the  fide  of  the 
pelvis.  It  arifes  by  very  fhort  aponeurotic  fibres  from  the 
external  furface  of  the  os  innominatum,  immediately  under 
the  crifta  ilii,  running  forwards  to  the  front  as  far  as  the  ante- 
rior fuperior  fpine,  and  backwards  to  the  facro-fciatic  notch  : 
downwards  it  is  bounded  by  the  curved  line,  which  marks  the 
circumference  of  the  gluteus  minimus.  Anotner  origin  of 
this  mufcle  is  from  the  fafcia  lata,  where  that  aponeurofis  is 
fixed  to  the  crifta  ilii,  and  where  it  feparates  this  mufcle  from 
the  tenfor  vagins.  From  this  double  origin  the  fibres  all 
take  their  courle  downwards,  the  anterior  or  (horteft  being 
at  the  fame  time  directed  obliquely  backwards;  the  middle, 
which  are  longer,  pafling  perpendicularly,  and  the  pofterior 
or  longed,  coming  obliquely  forwards  In  this  way  they  all 
converge  to  meet  in  a broad  aponeurofis  in  the  radiate  fibres, 
beginning  in  the  fubftance  of  the  mufcle,  higher  behind  than 
before,  and  defcending,  as  it  receives  the  mufcular  fibres 
fuccefiively,  to  the  great  trochanter,  to  be  fixed  to  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  that  eminence.  Many  of  the  anterior  fibres 
are  mixed  with  thofe  of  the  gluteus  minor ; fo  that  the 
two  cannot  be  completely  feparated  without  dividing  fome 
of  the  mufcular  fubftance. 

Its  external  furface  is  covered  behind  by  the  gluteus 
magnus,  in  front  by  the  fafcia  lata.  The  inner  furface 
covers  the  gluteus  minor,  the  gluteal  artery,  and  the  furface 
of  the  bone.  Its  front  edge  is  in  contact  with  the  tenfor 
vaginse  ; the  pofterior  with  the  pyramidalis. 

Gluteus  minor,  or  minimus,  le  petit  feflier,  ilio-il'chii-tro- 
chanterien.  This  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  three  glutei,  and 
covers  the  os  innominatum  by  its  whole  inner  furface,  being 
equally  covered  on  the  outfide  by  the  preceding  mufcle. 
It  is  thick  and  flattened,  and  has  a triangular  figure.  It 
arifes  from  the  furface  of  the  os  innominatum  by  very  fhort 
aponeurotic  fibres  ; beginning  at  the  anterior  fuperior  fpine, 
and  following  a curved  line,  which  extends  from  the  latter 
procefs  to  the  facro-fciatic  notch.  From  this  line,  of  which 
the  convexity  is  turned  upwards,  it  covers  the  bone  as  far 
as  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum.  The  mufcular  fibres  all 
defcend  in  a converging  manner  ; the  middle  taking  a per- 
pendicular courfe,  while  the  anterior  are  directed  backwards, 
and  the  pofterior  forwards.  They  are  all  implanted  in  a 
broad  radiated  aponeurofis,  which  lies  on  the  external  fur- 
face of  the  mufcle,  except  towards  the  front,  where  it  is 
covered  by  a few  fibres  of  the  preceding  mufcle.  This 
aponeurofis,  as  it  defcends,  forms  a ftrong  tendon  implanted 
immediately  within  the  former,  in  the  upper  and  anterior 
portion  of  the  great  trochanter.  It  has  fome  connexion 
to  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  hip  ; and  a fmall  fynovial 
membrane  is  interpofed  between  it  and  the  trochanter.  It 
is  covered  by  the  gluteus  medius,  and  very  flightly  by  the 
pyramidalis it  lies  on  the  bone,  on  the  capfular  ligament 
of  the  hip,  and  the  origin  of  the  reel  us  cruris. 

Motions  produced  by  the  glutei.  The  mufcles,  which  we 
have  juft  defcribed,  move  the  thigh  and  pelvis  reciprocally 
on  eacn  other.  Their  action  on  the  pelvis  may  be  obferved 
both  in  Handing  and  walking.  When  we  fupport  the 
trunk  in  the  ereCt  attitude  on  both  feet,  the  glutei  magni 
fix  the  pelvis  firmly  behind,  and  counteract  that  tendency 
which  the  body  naturally  has  to  fall  forwards.  Hence  the 
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bulk  and  power  of  thefe  very  mufcles  in  the  human  fubjeCt 
afford  a clear  "proof  that  man  was  defigned  for  the  attitude 
on  two  feet  ; this  gives  to  the  human  frame  the  buttocks, 
which  are  feen  in  no  other  animal,  becaufe  man  is  the  only 
biped  among  the  mammalia.  In  the  cafe  now  under  con- 
fideration  the  glutei  magni  are  aflifted  by  the  femi-tendinofi, 
femi-membranofi  and  bicipites ; and  antagonized  by  the 
pfoce  and  iliaci,  which  poffefs  a force  much  inferior  to  that 
which  oppofes  them  behind,  becaufe  they  are  aided  by  the 
weight  of  the  trunk.  When  the  pelvis  has  been  bent  for- 
wards, the  gluteus  magnus  will  reftore  it  ; and  if  the  cir- 
cumftances  admitted  of  this  part  being  carried  backwards, 
the  fame  mufcle  would  produce  that  motion'  The  other 
two  glutei  are  not  eflentially  concerned  in  the  attitude  of 
Handing  on  both  feet ; but  they  are  the  principal  agents  in 
fupporting  and  balancing  the  trunk  on  one  foot,  by  inclining 
the  pelvis  over  the  head  of  that  thigh  bone  on  which  the 
body  refts,  fo  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk  may 
be  in  a line  drawn  through  that  lower  extremity.  In  this 
cafe  their  exertion  countera&s  the  tendency  of  the  trunk  to 
fall  on  that  fide  which  is  not  fupported.  Thefe  mufcles 
are  further  employed  in  the  fame  kind  of  way  inprogrefiion  : 
the  gluteus  magnus  balances  the  pelvis  while  one  leg  is 
carried  before  the  other,  and  brought  to  the  ground  ; and 
the  two  others  fupport  the  trunk  laterally,  while  the  limb 
of  the  oppofite  iide  is  in  the  air.  In  the  attitude  on 
one  leg,  the  gluteus  magnus  can  rotate  the  pelvis  on  the 
thigh-bone  of  its  own  fide,  fo  as  to  turn  the  fymphyfis  pubis 
towards  the  oppofite  fide.  When  the  glutei  move  the 
thigh  on  the  pelvis,  the  magnus  reftores  the  bone  to  its 
former  pofition,  where  it  had  been  previoufly  bent : and,  if 
the  pelvis  be  carried  forwards,  it  may  move  the  former  Hill 
farther  in  the  direction  of  extenfion  ; the  medius  and  femi- 
inedius  move  the  thigh  away  from  the  oppofite  limb.-  The 
g.  magnus  has  the  effeCt  alfo  of  rotating  the  thigh  outwards  ; 
while  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  two  irnaller  mufcles  will 
rotate  it  inwards.  The  former  is  a tenfor  of  the  fafcia 
lata. 

GLUTTON,  in  Zoology.  See  Unsus  Gula. 

GLYCAS,  Michael,  in  Biography,  a Greek  hi  ft  or  fan, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  flouriftied  in  the  1 2th  or  13th  cen- 
tury, though  by  fome  others  he  is  referred  to  the  15th.  He 
was  a native  of  Byzantium,  but  fpent  a great  part  of  his  life 
in  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  He  is  principally  known  by  his 
“ Annals,”  in  four  parts,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  that  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors  down  to  the  death  of  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  in  1 n 8,  interfperfed  with  a number  of  theological, 
philofophical,  and  phyfical  difeuflions.  An  edition  of  the 
“ Annals”  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  given  to  the  public  by 
father  Labbe,  in  1660.  The  third  part  has  been  publifhed 
feparately  by  Meurfius,  with  a verfion  and  fcholia.  Several 
letters  of  Glycas  have  been  pub'ifhed  in  different  collections. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a very  learned  man,  and  the  correfpond- 
ence  which  he  maintained  with  the  literati  of  his  age  (hew  ■ 
that  he  ftood  in  very  high  reputation.  Moreri. 

GLYCERIA,  in  Botany,  from  , fzveet,  the  feeds 

being  eaten  in  Germany,  and  called  Manna-feeds,  en  account 
of  their  fweet  tafte.  Brown  Prod.  Nov,  Ho-ll.  V.  I.  179. — ■ 
Clafs  and  order,  7 'riandria  Digynia.  Nat;  Ord.  Gramina. 
This  new  genus  of  graffes  is  founded  by  Mr.'  Brown  on  the 
Fejluca  jluitans  of  Linnaeus,  Boa  jluitans , Sm.  FI.  Brit.  95, 
with  the  following  characters.  • 

“ Glume  (Calyx)  of  two  valves,  containing  many  flowers. 
Spikelet  cylindrical,  awnlefs.  Perianth  (Corolla)  beardlefs, 
its  valves  of  equal  length.  Scale  under  che  ger  en  folitary, 
flefnv,  like  a half  fhieltl.  Stigmas  doubly  compound.  Seed 
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unconnected,  oblong,  with  a farrow  at  one  fide.  Flowers 
fomewhat  panicled.” 

We  cannot  but  a (Tent  to  the  propriety  of  feparatmg  the 
grafs  in  quel! ion  from  Poa  and  Fejluca , as  far  as  habit  is 
concerned,  but  we  are  very  certain  that  Poa  difans,  maritima, 

■ procumbent,  and  rigida  of  FI.  Brit,  and  Cyno/urus  clurus  of 
Linmeus  cannot  fail  to  go  along  with  it,  though  we  fear  the 
characters  given  by  the  fagacious  writer  above  quoted  will 
not  be  found  to  hold  good  in  all,  if  in  any,  of  thefe.  Perhaps 
the  following  definition  of  Glyceria,  formed  on  Ample  and 
obvious  Linrisean  principles,  may  be  unexceptionable,  as 
embracing  them  all,  and  preferving  an  analogy  with  genera 
already  eftablifhed. 

Calyx  of  two  valves,  containing  many  florets.  Spikelet 
linear.  Corolla  of  two  oblong,  obtufc,  beardlefs  valves. 

s. 

GLYCINE,  from  yXuxvc,  fweet,  the  particular  applica- 
tion of  which  is  not  very  obvious,  having  originated  merely 
from  the  fweet  tafte  noticed  by  Cornuti  in  the  leaves  and 
tuberous  roots  of  G.  A plot.  This  indeed  is  the  original, 
and  perhaps  the  only  true  Glycine,  the  numerous  aflemblage 
of  fpecies  ranged  under  this  genus,  by  recent  writers,  being 
very  anomalous  in  fru&ification,  efpecially  thofe  of  New 
Holland,  as  will  appear  by  Mr.  Brown’s  definitions  when 
the  fecond  part  of  his  valuable  work  appears. — Linn.  Gen. 
373.  Schreb.  495.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1053.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  34.  JuflT.  357. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  609.  Gaertn.  t.  154.  Clafs  and  order, 
Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  P apilignacec,  Linn.  Le- 
guminoft,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  compreffed, 
two-lipped  ; upper  lip  notched,  obtufe  ; lower  longer,  three- 
cleft,  acute,  its  middle  tooth  longeft.  Cor.  papilionaceous. 
Standard  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  deflexed  at  the  fides,  gib- 
bous at  the  back,  emarginate  at  the  top,  and  llraight,  till 
driven  back  by  the  keel.  Wings  fmall,  oblong,  ovate  to- 
wards the  extremity,  bent  downwards.  Keel  linear,  falcate, 
curved  upwards,  prefling  the  ftandard  upward  by  its  obtufe 
and  dilated  extremity.  Stam.  Filaments  in  two  fets,  (one 
Ample,  the  other  in  nine  divifions,)  (lightly  feparated  at  the 
top,  revolute  ; anthers  Ample.  Ptjl.  Germen  oblong  ; ftyle 
cylindrical,  rolled  fpirally  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Perlc.  Legume 
oblong.  Seeds  kidney-fhaped. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  two-tipped.  Stamens  in  diftinct  fets. 
Keel  of  the  corolla  forcing  back  the  ftandard  with  its 
point. 

Obf.  Glycine  Apios  and  frutefeens  have  a two-celled  le- 
gume. G.  monoica  is  a Angular  inftance  of  a feparation  of 
fexes  in  flowers  of  this  tribe. 

This  genus  has  accumulated  from  two  fpecies  ( G.  Apios 
and  f rut; Jeers')  in  the  Hort  us  Clijfortianus,  to  eight  in  the 
Aril  editi®n  of  Species  Plantarum,  nine  in  the  fecond,  fifteen 
in  the  fourteenth  and  laft  edition  of  Syjlema  Vegetabilium,  and 
finally  to  forty-four  in  Willdenow.  Thefe  now  form  a very 
heterogeneous  aflemblage,  and  the  New  Holland  ones  con- 
ftitute  a diftinft  genus,  the  Kennedia  of  Ventenat,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  fpontaneoufly  reflexed  ftandard,  and  legume 
of  many  cells.  The  whole  requires  a thorough  revifal. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  G.  Apios  is  genericaily  diltinft 
from  all  the  others,  and  if  fo  it  would  be  mo  ft  convenient, 
though  this  is  one  of  the  original  fpecies,  to  give  it  the  generic 
name  of  Apios,  retaining  Glycine  for  fuch  more  common  and 
more  numerous  ones,  as  may  anfwer  to  the  ufual  idea  of  the 
genus,  an  eflential  character  being  feledted  to  combine  them 
together. 

Glycine,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  (hrubby 
climbing  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  the 
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(hrubby  glycine,  or  Carolina  kidney-bean  tree  (G.  frn- 
tefeens^  ; the  two-fpotted  glycine  (G.  bimaculata)  ; the 
reddifh-flowered  glycine  (G.  rubicunda)  ; and  the  fcarlet 
crlycine  (G.  coccinea.) 

Method  of  Culture.— In  the  firft  it  may  be  effe&ed  by 
laying  down  the  young  branches  in  the  early'  autumnal 
feafon.  When  well-rooted  in  the  following  autumn,  they 
may  be  taken  off  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or 
in  nurfery-rows,  being  watered  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
and  the  roots  prote&ed  in  the  winter  by  fome  fort  of  ftrawy 
material.  They  are  found  to  fucceed  beft  in  dry,  warm, 
light  forts  of  ground. 

And  the  other  kinds  may  be  raifed  by  fowing  the 
feeds  when  they  can  be  obtained  from  abroad,  or  produced 
here  in  pots  of  light  earth,  in  the  early  fpring,  being  after- 
wards removed  into  other  pots,  and  placed  in  the  green-houie, 
or  Cape  ftove.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Curtis,  that 
the  two  laft  may  fucceed  ift  the  open  air,  when  planted  oi«t 
in  warm  fheltered  Atnations,  and  protected  during  the  winter 
feafon  by  fome  convenient  matting  or  other  means. 

All  the  forts  are  ornamental  in  their  flowery  climbing 
growth  ; the  firft  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  latter  in  the 
green-houfe  and  ftove  colle&ions. 

Glycine,  Glucine,  Fr.  in  Chemijlry.  This  earth  was 
firft  difeovered  by  M.  Vauquelin  in  1798.  He  detedfed  it 
in  the  analyfis  of  the  beryl,  undertaken  at  the  defire  of 
Haiiy,  who  wiftied  to  have  it  afeertained  by  a ftrift  chemical 
inquiry,  whether  the  beryl  and  emerald  were  as  fimilar  in 
their  compofition  as  in  the  form  of  their  cryftallizations. 
The  refults  of  this  inquiry  were  conformable  to  the  expecta- 
tions which  gave  rife  to  it,  and  the  exiftence  of  a new  earth 
in  the  beryl  and  emerald  was  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Klaproth.  Vauquelin,  in  the  memoirin  which  he  announced 
his  difeovery,  called  the  new  fubftance  merely  the  earth  of 
theberyl : afterwards,  with  his  affociates,  Guyton,  Fourcroy, 
and  Chaptal,  he  determined  on  the  name  glucine,  derived  from 
the  Greek  yXuxoc,  fweet,  becaufe  all  the  foluble  falts  of  this 
earth  have  the  property  of  producing  a certain  fweet  aftrin- 
gent  tafte.  When  the  name  was  feledled,  the  character  on 
which  it  was  founded  was  peculiar  ; but  though  it  ceafed 
to  be  fo  on  the  difeovery  of  yttria,  yet  as  the  name  conveys 
no  erroneous  ideas  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  applied,  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  adhering  to  it  : befides,  the  tafte  ftill 
ferves  as  a phyfical  charafteriftic  ; for,  according  to  Vau- 
quelin, the  fweetnefs  of  the  falts  of  glycine  has  a fenfible 
difference  from  that  of  the  falts  of  yttria,  particularly  of  the 
fulphat. 

Glycine,  in  its  pure  date,  has  not  yet  been  difeovered  in 
nature  : indeed,  its  occurrence  in  compound  minerals  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  for  it  has  only  been  found  in  the  beryl,  or 
ultramarine,  the  emerald  and  the  gadolinite  ; and  it  enters 
but  fparingly  into  the  compofition  of  thefe  bodies ; the 
beryl,  in  which  it  is  rnoft  abundant,  containing,  according 
to  the  analyfis  of  Vauquelin  and  Rofe,  no  more  than  14  per 
cent.  From  the  analogy  which  exifts  between  glycine  and 
alumine,  the  former  is  very  liable  to  be  taken  for  the  latter 
by  chemifts  who  do  not  pay  particular  attention  to  accuracy 
in  their  analytical  inquiries.  The  firft  analyfes  of  the 
emerald  made  by  Klaproth  and  Vauquelin  afford  an  inftance 
of  this  kind  : and  M.  Bindheim  committed  a fimilar  error 
in  his  analyfis  of  the  beryl. 

To  obtain  glycine  in  a ftate  of  chemical  purity,  finely 
powdered  beryl  is  to  be  fufed  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
cauftic  potafh  in  a filver  or  platina  crucible  ; the  crucible  is 
to  be  expofed  for  two  hours  to  a flrong  red  heat,  and  the 
mixture  in  fufion  is  to  be  frequently  itirred  with  an  iron 
rod,  in  order  to  keep  the  earth  as  much  as  poflible 
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fn  (pended  and  expo  fed  by  an  extent  of  furface  to  the  a£lion 
of  the  alkali.  If  the  treatment  deferibed  is  pioperly  con- 
duced, the  fufed  mafs,  when  foftened  with  water,  will  be 
entirely  diflblved  by  muriatic  acid,  affifted  by  a flight  digcfl- 
ing  heat : the  muriatic  folution  thus  procured  mull  be  eva- 
porated to  drynefs.  A large  quantity  of  water  will  diffolve 
the  foluble  falts,  and  leave  the  principal  part  of  the  filex, 
which  is  to  be  feparated  and  well  wajhtd  on  a filter.  The  fil- 
tered folution  is  to  be  precipitated  by  carbonat  of  potafh. 
The  precipitate,  confilling  principally  of  alumine  and  theearth 
in  quellion,  is  to  be  diffolvcd  in  dilute  fulphuric  acid,  and 
evaporated  to  the  proper  confidence  to  afford  cryflals  of  alum. 
If  the  precipitate  produced  by  carbonat  of  potafh  has  been 
well  wafhed,  it  is  necefTary  to  add  a little  potafh  to  the  ful- 
phuric folution.  When  the  folution,  on  a fecond  or  third 
evaporation,  and  addition  of  potafh,  ceafes  to  yield  any 
more  cryflals  of  alum,  the  mother  liquor  is  to  be  mixed  with 
a folution  of  carbonat  of  ammonia,  greatly  exceeding  the 
quantity  necefTary  to  faturate  the  acid,  and  to  be  transferred 
to  a bottle  having  a ground  flopple  : the  mixture  is  to  be 
well  agitated,  and  carbonat  of  ammonia  is  to  be  added  till 
the  precipitate  which  firfl  appeared  is  re-diiTolved,  or  no 
longer  diminifhed  by  frefh  portions  of  the  carbonated  alkali. 
The  folution  of  the  triple  compound  of  glycine  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  is  to  be  filtered  in  order  to  feparate  the 
fmall  remaining  quantity  of  alumine,  and  then  boiled  till  the 
vapour  ceafes  to  change  the  colour  of  turmeric  paper,  or  till 
it  no  longer  has  an  ammoniacal  fmell  ; when  all  the  carbonat 
of  ammonia  being  driven  off,  the  whole  of  the  glycine  will 
be  found  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a white  granular  pow- 
der combined  with  carbonic  acid.  This  powder  is  to  be 
wafhed  in  a filter,  till  the  water  ceafes  to  afford  a precipitate 
with  muriat  of  barytes  and  lime-water  ; it  is  then  to  be 
dried,  and  heated  to  rednefs  : by  this  means,  the  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  amounting  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
whole,  will  be  expelled,  and  the  glycine,  if  it  does  not 
effervefee  with  acids,  will  be  left  in  a perfectly  pure  Hate. 

Glycine  thus  procured,  is  a fnow-white  powder,  foft 
and  fomevvhat  unctuous  between  the  fingers,  very  adhefive 
to  the  tongue,  and  deilitute  both  of  fmell  and  talle.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  2.976.  It  produces  no  change  in  the  co- 
lour of  vegetable  blues.  Neither  oxygen  nor  nitrogen  has 
any  aftion  on  it,  nor  does  it  fufferany  change  by  expofure 
to  the  atmofphere  ; as  carbonic  acid  and  moifture  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  abforbedby  it.  It  forms,  with  a fmall  quantity 
of  water,  a flightly  ductile  palle,  that  poffeffes  much  lefs  te- 
nacity than  that  of  alumine.  Glycine  has  not  yet  been  fufed  ; 
it  neither  contrails  nor  hardens  when  heated,  nor  is  it  altered 
by  expofure  to  the  moll  intenfe  fire.  With  borax  it  forms 
a white  tranfpareut  glafs,  which  does  not  become  opaque  on 
cooling.  It  refufes  to  combine  direilly  with  fulphur  or 
phofphorus,  but  it  appears  from  Fourcroy  that  a fulphuret 
may  be  formed  by  decompofing  the  fulphat  of  glycine  by 
charcoal.  Glycine  is  foluble  in  a faturated  folution  of  fid- 
phnretted  hydrogen.  A hydro-fulphuret  of  this  earth,  it  is 
likewife  faid,  may  be  obtained  by  dilfolving  the  fulphuret  in 
water.  In  thefe  properties  it  approaches  the  alkuhne  earths, 
and  conflitutes  apparently  the  link  of  union  between  them 
and  the  clafs  to  which  it  "belongs.  It  is  diffolvcd  by  both  the 
fixed  alkalies  in  their  liquid  Hate,  but  in  a lefs  degree  than 
alumine,  and,  like  alumine,  it  is  not  taken  up  by  ammonia.  It 
is  diffolvcd  in  a folution  of  carbonat  of  ammonia,  as  lias  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  It  very  readily  unites  with  acids. 
All  its  foluble  falts  produce,  when  firll  tailed,  the  fenfation 
of  fweetnefs,  which  gradually  becomes  aflringent. 

In  relation  to  its  affinity  for  acids,  glycine  appears  to  be 
intermediate  between  alumine  and  magnefia,  for  ib  decom- 


pofes  only  the  falts  of  alumine,  yttria,  and  zircon.  And  the 
order  of  its  affinities  ismuch  the  fame,  according  to  Fourcroy, 
as  that  of  the  other  earths,  fulphuric  acid  holding  the  firfl 
place,  and  nitric,  muriatic,  phofphoric,  fluoric,  boracic,  and  car. 
bonic  following.  No  experiments  have  been  undertaken 
yet,  to  afeertain  what  combinations  glycine  is  capable  of  form- 
ing with  the  earths  and  metallie  oxyds. 

Yttria  and  alumine  are  the  only  earths  for  which  gly- 
cine is  liable  to  be  millaken  : the  properties  in  which  it  re- 
fembles  them  are,  rather  unfortunately,  of  a moll  linking 
kind,  but  it  has  a number  of  other  characters  which  are  very 
diltinCt,  and  fully  demonflrative  of  its  peculiar  nature.  Gly- 
cine is  fimilar  to  alumine,  in  being  foluble  in  cauftic  folutions 
of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  in  fome  of  its  phyfical  qualities  ; 
but  it  differs  from  alumine  in  affording  with  acids  fweet  aflrin- 
gent  falts  ; in  not  yielding  alum  with  fulphuric  acid  and  pot- 
afii ; in  poflfeffing  a greater  affinity  for  acids  ; in  being  en- 
tirely foluble  in  carbonat  of  ammonia;  and  lallly,  in  not  being 
precipitated  from  its  folutions  by  oxalat,  tartrat,  or  pruffiat 
of  potafh.  It  is  to  be  diltinguiflied  from  yttria,  by  its 
greater  folubility  in  carbonat  of  ammonia,  the  latter  requir- 
ing for  its  folution  five  times  as  much  carbonated  alkali  as 
glycine,  by  its  falts  occafioning  a precipitate,  when  added 
to  any  of  the  fuccinats,  by  the  infolubility  of  yttria  in 
fixed  alkaline  folutions,  and  by  the  precipitate  which  the 
falts  of  yttria  afford  with  pruffiat  of  pot-afh. 

Glycine  was  confidered  as  a fimple  body  till  the  import^ 
ant  difeoveries  of  Mr.  Davy  gave  ri  e to  new  analogies  ; and 
though  the  compound  nature  of  this  earth  is  not  yet  fully 
demonflrated,  yet  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  gly- 
cine, like  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  is  a metallic  oxyd  : 
and  the  refults  of  the  experiments  which  Mr  Davy  made  on 
this  body  are  explained  bell  on  fuch  a fuppofition.  This 
gentleman  negatively  eleCtrified  glycine,  flightly  moiflencd 
in  contact  with  an  amalgam  of  potaffium,  under  naphtha,  by 
a ba.tery  of  500  plates.  After  an  hour  the  amalgam  was 
thrown  into  water,  and  an  alkaline  folution  was  produced, 
which  became  cloudy  when  neutralized  by  acid,  thus  indi- 
cating the  prefence  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Davy,  following  the 
nomenclature  which  he  has  adopted  in  refpeft  to  the  new 
metals,  has  propofed  glucium  for  the  name  of  the  metal 
of  glycine,  when  its  exiflence  is  no  longer  doubtful. 

Carbonat  of  glycine,  as  well  as  all  the  other  falts  of  this 
earth,  has  not  yet  been  difeovered  ready  formed  in  nature. 
It  is  procured  by  precipitating  the  fulphat,  nitrat,  or  muriat 
of  glycine,  by  either  of  the  carbonated  fixed  alkalies.  Tlie 
precipitate,  which  is  «.e  Tilt  fought  after,  being  well  wafhed 
and  dried,  appears  in  the  form  of  foft  white  powder,  having 
a greafy  feel  and  great  llightnefs.  Carbonat  of  glycine  is 
infoluble  in  water,  and  it  is  unaltered  by  expofure  to  the  air. 
It  is  decompofed  by  all  the  acids,  and  by  the  aCtion  of  a 
red  heat  : molt  probably  all  the  alkaline  earths  deprive  it  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  moill  way.  According  to  Klaproth  it 
is  compofed  of 
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Phofphat  of  Glycine. — Phofphat  of  foda,  added  to  a neu- 
tral folution  of  nitrat  of  glycine,  throws  down  this  fait 
either  in  a white  pulverulent  form,  or  in  a mucilaginous 
fiate.  It  is  infoluble  in  water,  infipid  and  uncryflallizable. 

It  is  not  decompofed  by  a violent  heat,  but  it  fufes  into 
a white  transparent  glafa,  that  does  not  become  opaque  on 
cooling.  Phofphat  of  glycine  is  foluble  in  phofphoric 
acid.  The  lulphuriQ  and  nitric  acids  fir II  diffolve  this  fait, 

and 
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and  afterwards  decompofe  it.  • Muriatic  acid  produces  a 
iimilar  effed,  but  in  a lefs  degree.  It  is  likewife  readily 
decompofed  by  the  carbonated  alkalies  and  by  all  the  car- 
bonated earths,  except  carbonat  of  magnefia.  With  the  ful- 
phat, nitrat,  and  muriat  of  alumine,  it  fuffers  decompofi- 
tion,  a mutual  exchange  of  acids  taking  place  between  the 
two  earths. 

Sulphat  of  Glycine. — Glycine,  both  in  its  pure  and  car- 
bonated ftate,  diffolves  very  readily  in  dilute  fulphuric  acid. 
The  folution  by  fpontaneous  evaporation  affords  odahedral 
cryftals,  compofed  of  two  oblique  four-fided  pyramids 
joined  bafe  to  bafe,  with  their  edges  and  folid  angles  trun- 
cated. It  alfo,  but  with  difficulty,  yields  when  evaporated 
on  a fand  bath  fmall  needle-form  cryftals.  The  folution, 
■when  evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs,  affumes  a fyrupy  con- 
fidence. Sulphat  of  glycine,  has.  a remarkable  fweet 
and  aftringent  tafte.  It  is  very  foluble  in  water.  Heated, 
it  intumefces,  fuffers  the  watery  fufion,  and  becomes  pul- 
verulent from  the  diffipation  of  its  water.  It  is  completely 
decompofed  by  a ftrong  red  heat,  the  acid  being  expelled 
and  the  earth  left  in  its  pure  ftate.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved  that  fulphat  of  glycine  is  converted,  when  heated 
with  charcoal,  into  a fulphuret : but  this  fulphuret,  according 
to  Fourcroy,  does  not  become  a pyrophorus,  like  alum 
thus  treated,  though  fulphat  of  potafli  be  prefent.  A folu- 
tion of  nut-galls,  added  to  this  lalt  diffolved  in  water,  pro- 
duces immediately  a white  precipitate.  Previous  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  fad,  fuch  a property  was  conceived  to 
be  peculiar  to  metallic  falts. 

Sulphat  of  glycine,  llowly  evaporated  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  fulphat  of  potafh,  forms  minute  cryftalline 
grains,  which  diffolve  with  eafe  in  feven  or  eight  times 
their  weight  of  cold  water.  Glycine,  added  to  a folution 
of  alum,  precipitates  the  alumine,  and  mod  probably  pro- 
duces a compound,  fimilar  to  the  preceding  one.  Sulphat  of 
glycine  is  decompofed  by  all  the  alkalies  and  earths,  ex- 
cepting alumine,  yttria,  zircon,  and  lilex. 

Nitrat  of  glycine  is  procured  by  faturating  nitric  acid 
with  glycine.  The  folution  of  this  fait  does  not  afford 
cryftals  by  evaporation,  but  produces  a dudile  and  adhefive 
rnafs,  which,  when  further  dried,  falls  into  powder.  It  is 
very  foluble  in  water  and  deliquefcent  in  the  air.  It  attracts 
moifture  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  might,  if  eafdy  procured,  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed  for  abforbing  the  hygrometrical 
water  of  gafes.  Its  tafte  is  faccharine  and  aftringent. 
Tindure  of  galls  dropt  into  a folution  of  this  fait  pro- 
duces a yellowifh  brown  precipitate,  Nitrat  of  glycine 
fufes  at  a low  heat,  but  if  the  heat  is  iijcreafed,  the  acid  is 
expelled.  It  is  decompofed  in  the  moift  way  by  fulphuric 
acid,  and  by  the  fame  alkalies  and  earths  as  the  fulphat. 
The  proportions  of  its  component  parts  are  not  known  ; but 
Vauquelin  has  obferved  that  a given  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
requires  rather  more  glycine  than  alumine  for  its  complete 
{duration  j yet  the  former  earth,  though  in  combination  with 
nitric  acid  more  foluble  than  the  latter,  decompofes,  with 
the  affiftance  of  heat,  nitrat  of  alumine,  precipitating  the 
alunyne,  and  forming  nitrat  of  glycine. 

Muriat  of  glycine  is  procured  by  diffolving  glycine  in 
muriatic  acid.  It  is  in  fome  refpeds  Iimilar  to  the  nitrat, 
but  differs  in  its  folution,  affording  by  careful  management 
fmall  cryftals,  the  form  of  which,  on  account  of  their  fize, 
have  not  yet  been  determined  ; and  in  not  being  fubjed  to 
deliquefce  on  expofure  to  the  atmofphere.  Its  tafte  is 
iimilar.  A folution  of  this  fait  in  dilute  alcohol  is  faid  to 
be  an  agreeable  fweet  liquid.  When  diftilled  per  fe,  the 
acid  flies  off,  and  leaves  the  earth  in  a ftate  of  purity.  It  is 
alfo  decompofed  when  heated  with  phofphoric  acid.  The 
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fame  effed  is  produced  by  fulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and 
by  the  alkalies,  and  all  the  earths  that  decompofe  the  nitrat. 

Acetat  of  glycine , which  is  prepared  by  diffolving  the 
earth  in  acetic  acid,  has  not  yet  been  procured  in  a cryftalline 
form.  Its  folution,  when  evaporated,  acquires  a glutinous 
conftftence,  and  the  fait  becomes  brittle  as  it  {lowly 
dries. 

Succinat  of  Glycine. — Any  of  the  fuccinats  added  to 
the  nitrat,  muriat,  or  fulphat  of  glycine,  precipitate  the 
fait  in  queftion.  Its  properties  have  not  yet  been  enquired 
into. 

We  are  indebted  for  theimpcrfedknowledge  wehave  of  the 
combinations  of  glycine,  with  the  feveral  acids  above-men- 
tioned, principally  to  the  celebrated  difcoverer  of  this  earth. 
Glycine,  in  no  form  as  yet,  has  been  ufefully  employed  ; yet 
Vauquelin  conceives  that  the  earth  itfelf  and  fome  of  its 
falts,  when  they  can  be  procured  with  facility,  may  admit 
of  fuch  an  application  in  chemiftry,  in  medicine,  and  the 
arts.  Its  marked  attradion  for  animal  and  vegetable  co- 
louring fubftances  induced  him  to  think  that  there  was 
a probability  of  its  being  ferviceable  as  a mordant ; and 
the  peculiar  tafte  of  fome  of  its  falts  gave  rife  to  the  hope 
that  thefe  combinations  might  produce  falutary  effeds  on 
the  animal  fyftem.  If  his  expectations  fhould  be  realized,  we 
muft  agree  with  Vauquelin,  that  thefe  falts  will  be  fome  of 
the  molt  agreeable  medicines  that  exift.  Ann.  de  Chem. 
vol.  xxvi.  155.  xlii.  277.  Fourcroy  Connaiffance  Chem. 
vols.  ii.  iii.  Aikin’s  Chem.  Did.  vol.  ii.  Philofoph.  Tranf. 
part.  ii.  1808.  p.  352. 

GLYCONIAN,  Gi.ycoxius.  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry. 

A Glyconian  verfe  is  that  conftfting  of  two  feet  and  a 
fyllable  ; at  leatt  this  is  Scaliger’s  opinion  : who  adds,  that 
the  Glyconian  verfe  was  alfo  called  the  Euripidean  verfe. 
See  Verse. 

Others  hold,  that  the  Glyconian  verfe  confifted  of  three 
feet,  a fpondee  and  two  dadyls  ; or  rather  a fpondee,  cho- 
riambus,  and  an  iambus  or  a pyrrhic  : which  opinion  is  the 
molt  followed. 

“ Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri,”  is  a Glyconian  verfe. 

GLYCYRRHIZA,  in  Botany , Liquorice,  yl.vKipf^a. 
of  Diofcorides,  who  defcribes  the  plant  very  faithfully  and 
accurately ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  fays  the  flower  is 
like  a hyacinth,  which  can  allude  to  the  colour  only,  whether 
his  uanrStc  be  the  Delphinium  or  Hyacinthus  of  modern  bo- 
tanifts.  The  word  is  compofed  of  ybvxvs,  fweet,  and 
a root ; and  the  name  in  apothecaries’  Latin,  liquiritia,  as 
well  as  the  Englilh  one,  liquorice,  the  French  regliffe,  the 
Italian  regal'rz.%a,  &c.  with  all  their  corruptions,  originate 
from  it. — Linn.  Gen.  380.  Schreb.  502.  Willd.  Sp. 
Pl.  v.  3.  1143.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kevr. 
v.  3.  56.  Julf.  359.  Tourn.  t.  210.  Lamarck.  Illuftr. 
t.  625.  Gaertn.  t.  148 — Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decan- 
dria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papi/ionacea,  Linn.  LeguminoJ'/e,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
two-lipped,  permanent ; upper  lip  in  three  deep  fegments, 
of  which  the  lateral  ones  are  linear,  the  central  one  broadeft 
and  cloven  ; lower  perfectly  Ample,  linear.  Cor.  papiliona- 
ceous. Standard  ovato-lanceolate,  ftraight,  longeft.  Wings 
oblong,  very  like  the  keel,  but  rather  larger.  Keel  of  two 
petals,  acute,  its  claw  the  length  of  the  calyx.  St  am.  Fila- 
ments in  two  fets,  (one  Ample,  the  other  in  nine  divifions,) 
ftraight ; anthers  Ample,  roundifh.  Fiji . Germen  fhorter 
than  the  calyx  ; ftyle  awl-ffiaped,  as  long  as  the  ftamens  ; 
ftigma  obtufe,  afcending.  Peric.  Legume  ovate  or  oblong, 
compreffed,  acute,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  very  few,  ki’dney- 
ffiaped.  - KfL 
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1:  Ch.  Calyx  with  two  lips;  the  upper  three-cleft; 

lowt.  i ie.  Stamens  in  diftincf  fets.  Legume  ovate, 
compiel  a,  of  one  ceil.  Seeds  one  or  two. 

1.  G.  echinata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1046.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind. 
v.  i.t.  95.  (Dulcis  radix  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  16.  Camer. 
Lpit  423  ) — “ Legumes  prickly.  I1  lowers  capitate.  Sti- 
pulas lanceolate.  Leaflets  fmooth  ; the  terminal  cne  nearly 
fefiile.” — Native  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  Tartary  and  the 
confines  of  China  ; alfo  abundantly,  according  to  Dr.  Sft>- 
tiiorp,  on  the  fandy  fnores  of  Crete,  Samos,  and  other 
Greek  iflands,  w here  it  ft  ill  retains  its  ancient  name  un- 
changed. The  long  pliant  perennial  roots,  deeply  defend- 
ing into  the  ground  in  a favourable  foil,  are  cultivated  lor 
their  Tweet  taile  and  pectoral  virtues,  and  are  fufficiently 
well  known.  The  Jlems  are  two  or  three  feet  high,  nearly 
Ample,  leafy,  round  and  llriated.  Leaves  of  feveral  pair 
of  equal,  elliptical,  entire,  acute  leaflets,  the  odd  cne  on  a 
little  flalk  only  like  the  reft,  not  on  an  elongation  of  the 
main  footdalk.  Stipulas  lanceolate,  acute.  Flowers  feve- 
ral, in  axillary,  folitary,  ftalked  heads  ; their  colour  a dull 
purple.  Legumes  clothed,  in  their  upper  part  efpecially, 
with  numerous  long  rigid  prickles,  refembling  the  fruit  of 
Xanthium  Jlrumar'ium.  Diofcorides  compares  them  to  that 
of  the  Plane-tree.  The  whole  herb  is  deftitute  of  pubef- 
cence,  but  fomewhat  clammy  to  the  touch. 

2.  G.  fatidci.  Desfont.  Atlant.  v.  2.  170.  t.  1 99.  — 
Legumes  prickly.  Flowers  fpiked.  Stipulas  lanceolate. 
Leaflets  fcaly  beneath  ; the  terminal  one  nearly  fefiile. — 
Found  by  Desfontaines  on  mount  Atlas,  and  in  cultivated 
fields  near  Mayane  in  Africa.  We  have  it  from  Alcaffar. 
Whole  plant  extremely  foetid.  Leaves  much  like  the  laft 
in  fize  and  fhape,  but  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  in 
long  fpikes.  Legumes  crowned  with  the  permanent  ftyle, 
which  is  longer  in  this  than  in  the  former.  The  flem, 
as  well  as  both  fides  of  the  leaves,  is  befprinkled  with  mi- 
nute feales. 

3.  G.  glanduljera.  Wald  it.  and  Kitaib.  Hungar.  v.  1. 
20.  t.  21.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1144. — Legumes  clothed 
with  glandular  Drill les.  Flowers  fpiked.  Stipulas  obfolete. 
Leaflets  emarginate,  glutinous  and  downy  beneath. — Native 
of  Hungary.  Flowers  violet-coloured. 

4.  G.  glabra.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1046.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
t.  167.  (G.  vulgaris;  Dod.  Pempt.  341.  Ger.  em.  1302.) — 
Legumes  fmooth.  Flowers  fpiked.  Stipulas  fcarcely  dif- 
cernible.  Leaflets  blunt ; the  terminal  one  on  a long  jftalk. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Moft  commonly  cul- 
tivated with  us.  The  leaflets  are  large,  glutinous  beneath. 
Flowers  pale  purple,  in  long-flalked  axillary  fpikes.  Le- 
gumes oblong,  fmooth.  - We  have  a fpecimen  of  this  fpecies 
gathered  in  Circafiia,  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Dr.  Clarke 
of  Cambridge. 

5.  G.  afperrlma.  Linn.  Suppl.  330.  Pallas.  Reis.  v.  3. 
t.  G,  g.  f.  1,  2.  (G.  hifpida ; ibid.  754.)- Legumes 
fmooth,  beaded.  Flowers  fpiked.  Stipulas  lanceolate. 
Leaflets  roundiib,  pricldy  beneath.  Stein  and  footilalks 
prickly. — Found  by  profeffor  Pallas  “ in  fandy  ground  be- 
tween the  river  Wolga  and  the  Tanais.’’  Pallas  MSS. 
The  root  is  extremely  fweet,  efpecially  in  the  fpring.  Stems 
ufually  two,  rarely  three,  afending,  a fpan  high,  nearly 
Ample,  leafy,  rough  with  numerous  little  rigid  prominent 
prickles,  as  are  the  footfalls,  and  backs  of  the  leaflets. 
The  latter  ate  roundifh  or  obovate,  obtufe  with  a little 
point,  fmooth  and  veiny  above.  Flowers  longifb,  pale  vio- 
let, with  whitifh  wings  and  keel,  in  one  or  two  thick  fpikes 
about  the  top  of  each  item.  The  legumes  are  drawn  by 
Pallas  above  au  inch  long,  recurved,  of  a necklace-like 
form,  and  fmooth,  containing  many  feeds.  The  calyx  is 
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oblong,  purpliih,  rather  hairy.  It  has  the  habit  of  a Gly 
cyrrhiza,  flowers  of  an  Aflrcgalus , and  fruit  apparently  of 
a Coronilla  ; nor  does  the  calyx  anfwer  to  the  generic  cha- 
racter, being  five-cleft. 

6.  G.  hirfuta.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1046.  (G.  orientalis,  fili- 
quis  hirfutiuirnis  ; Tourn.  Cor  26  ) — “ Legumes  hairy. 
Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  the  terminal  one  on  a long  italic. 
Flowers  fpiked.”  - Found  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant. 
Root  perennial.  Of  this  we  have  feen  neither  a fpecimen, 
figure,  nor  any  further  defeription. 

Glycyrhhiza,  in  Gardening , furniflies  a plant  of  t'he 
herbaceous  perennial  kind,  the  common  liquorice  (G. 
glabra). 

It  is  a plant  which  has  the  roots  running  very  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  creeping  to  a confiderable  diitance,  efpe- 
cially where  they  Hand  long  unremoved. 

Method  of  Culture. — A light  fandy  foil  is  the  moft  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  this  fort  of  crop,  as  its  goodnefs  confiiis 
in  the  length  of  the  roots.  The  ground  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  planted  fhould  be  well  dug  and  dunged  the  year 
before  planting,  that  it  may  Lave  become  perfectly  mellow, 
and  the  dung  well  rotted  and  mixed  with  the  earth,  othem- 
wife  it  will  be  apt  to  ftc-p  the  roots  from  running  down  and 
being  properly  fupported  ; and  immediately  before  planting 
it  (houid  be  well  dug  again  to  the  depth  of  three  fpades, 
and  be  laid  very  light  and  open. 

When  the  land  is  thus  prepared,  frefh  plants  taken  from 
the  fides  or  heads  of  the  old  roots  fhould  be  provided, 
care  being  taken  that  they  hare  each  a good  bud  or  eye,  be- 
ing about  ten  inches  long  and  perfectly  found. 

The  operation  of  planting  them  fhould  be  performed 
about  the  middle  of  March,  which  is  done  in  this  manner : 
a line  is  fir ll  fet  acrofs  the  ground,  then,  with  a long  dibble 
made  on  purpofe,  the  fhocts  or  cutt-ings  are  put  in,  fo  that 
the  whole  plants  may  be  fet  into  the  ground,  with  the 
heads  about  an  inch  under  the  furface,  in  a ftraight  line 
about  a foot  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  a foot  and  a half 
or  two  feet  raw  from  row. 

When  the  whole  fpot  of  ground  has  been  thus  planted, 
a thin  crop  of  onions  may  be  fown  over  the  land.  Thefe 
muft  be  kept  perfeCily  clean  by  the  hoe,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cut  off  the  top  (boots  of  the  liquorice  plants,  as  it 
would  greatly  injure  them.  All  the  onions  which  grow 
near  the  heads  of  the  liquorice  fhould  alfo  be  removed.  In 
October,  the  fnoots  of  the  liquorice  fhould  be  removed, 
and  a little  very  rotten  dung  fpread  upon  the  furface. 

In  the  following  fpring,  about  March,  the  ground  fhould 
be  flightly  dug  between  the  rows  of  liquorice,  burying  the 
remaining  part  of  the  dung,  being  very  careful  not  to  cut 
the  roots. 

During  the  fummer  they  muft  be  kept  quite  clean  by 
occalional  hoeing.  The  fame  operations  muft  be  annually 
performed,  io  as  to  keep  the  ground  and  plants  in  perfect 
order. 

Thefe  plants  muft  remain  three  years  from  the  time  of 
planting,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  take  up  for  ufe,  which 
fhould  be  done  when  the  ftalks  are  perfectly  decayed  ; as, 
when  taken  up  too  foon,  the  roots  fhrink  greatly,  and  lofe 
in  weight. 

In  taking  up  the  roots  the  ground  is  trenched  over,  row 
after  row,  to  the  full  depth,  and  the  young  fhoots  taken 
from  the  old  roots  cut  into  fets  for  new  plantations  ; which 
fhould  be  made  annually,  in  order  to  keep  a conftant  fuc- 
ceffion  of  roots  fit  for  being  taken  up. 

The  great  art  in  this  culture  is  to  have  the  earth  well 
trenched  to  a proper  depth,  to  have  good  fets,  and  to  keep 
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the-  ground  afterwards  quite  clean  by  hoeing  and  other  pro- 
per means. 

The  liquorice  is  a native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  but 
it  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  ever  fince  the  time  of 
Turner.  (See  Tourn.  Herb.  pr.  2.  fob  12.  published  in 
1562.)  The  chief  places  in  which  it  lias  been  long  propa- 
gated for  fale  are,  Pontefraft,  in  Y ovkfhire  ; A orkfop,  in 
Nottinghamfhire  ; and  Godaiming,  in  Surry;  but  ft  is  now 
planted  by  many  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  who 
fupply  the  metropolis  with  the  roots. 

Glycyrriiiza,  in  the  Maleria  Mechca.  The  root  of 
the  common  liquorice,  boiled  (lightly  in  a little  water, 
gives  out  nearly  all  its  fvveetnels.  The  decodtion,  preffed 
through  a ftrainer,  and  infpiffated  with  a gentle  heat,  till  it 
will  no  longer  flick  to  the  fingers,  affords  a better  extract 
than  that  brought  from  abroad,  and  particularly  from  Spain, 
whence  our  Ihops  are  chiefly  fupplied  with  it,  and  its 
quantity  amounts  to  near  half  the  weight  of  the  root.  The 
extract  that  is  prepared  here,  is  made  by  macerating,  for 
four  hours,  liquorice  root  diced,  a pound,  in  a gallon  of 
■boiling  water ; then  boiling  down  to  four  pints,  ftraining 
the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporating  it  to  a proper  confiftence. 
A purer  extract  may  be  made  by  a repetition  of  the  pre- 
cedes of  folution  and  evaporation  ; and  it  is  kept  in  the  (hops 
.under  the  name  of  “ refined  liquorice.”  Redtified  fpirit 
takes  up  the  fvveet  matter  of  the  liquorice  equally  with  water; 
,and  as  it  diffolves  much  lefs  of  theinfipid  mucilaginous  fub- 
Itance  of  the  root,  the  fpirituous  tindtures  and  extradts  are 
proportionably  fweeter  than  the  watery.  This  root  con- 
tains a great  quantity  of  faccharine  matter,  lefs  difpofed  to 
run  into  fermentation  than  that  of  other  vegetables,  which 
is  joined  with  fome  proportion  of  mucilage,  and  hence  has  a 
vifcid  fweet  tafte.  From  the  time  of  Theophraftus  it  has 
been  a received  opinion  that  it  very  powerfully  extinguiffies 
thirft  ; accordingly  it  was  named  aJVj-ov,  and  the  root  di- 
rected to  be  chewed  in  dropfies  and  other  diforders  where 
great  third  prevailed.  If  this  fadt  be  true,  it  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  fweet  fub fiances  in  general  have  a contrary 
effedt.  Accordingly  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  the  fweet 
of  liquorice,  feparated  from  the  root,  does  not  quench 
third  more  than  other  fweets  : and  lie  aferibes  the  error 
refpedting  it  to  this  circumftance,  that  if  a piece  of  the 
j-oot  is  chewed  till  the  whole  of  the  fweetnefs  is  extracted, 
farther  chewing  brings  out  the  acrid  and  bitterilh  matter, 
which  ftimulates  the  mouth  and  fauces,  fo  as  to  produce  an 
excretion  of  fluid,  and  thereby  takes  off  the  thirft  which 
the  fweetnefs  had  produced.  Liquorice  is  in  common  ufe 
as  a pedforal  or  emclient  in  catarrhal  defluxions  on  the 
bread,  coughs,,  hoarfeneffes,  See.  Infufions  or  extradls 
from  it  afford  likewife  very  commodious  vehicles  for  the 
exhibition  of  other  medicines.  Lewis’s  M.M.  Cullen  M.M. 
Wcodv.  Med.  Bot. 

GLYN,  in  Geography,  a county  in  the  lower  diftridt  of 
Georgia,  in  the  United  States,  bounded  E.  by  the  ocean, 
N.  by  Alatamaha  river,  which  feparates  it  from  Liberty 
county,  and  S.  by  Camden  county.  It  contains  1374  inha- 
bitants, including  1092  flaves.  Its  chief  town  is  Bruns- 
wick. 

Gl,  t PIT,  in  ArchiteSure  or  Sculpture,  is  any  canal  or 
cavity  ufed  as  an  ornament. 

Flie  Greek  word  is  y/.vfr.,  which  literally  fignifies  grav- 
ing, nitchlnr. 

is  properly  a nitch'or  indenture  made  in  graving; 
or,  more  properly,  it  is  the  notch  in  the  end  of  an  arrow, 
in  which  the  firing  goes. 

Gi  A PTIC  Art,  the  art  of  engraving  precious  dor.es. 
See  Gj.a&s. 


CLYSTER.  See  Clyster. 

GMELIN,  John  George,  in  Biography,  a phyfidam 
and  eminent  botanid,  was  born  at  Tubingen  on  the  12th 
of  Augud,  1709.  He  was  dilliiiguilhed  by  his  diligence 
and  early  attainments  at  fchool,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
was  deemed  ready  for  entrance  upon  the  academical  dudies 
of  lire  native  place.  I11  1727,  he  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  phyfic,  and  went  to  Peterfburgh,  whither  fome  of 
his  teachers  had  been  invited.  Here  he  gained  many  fa- 
vours from  Blumentood,  the  director  of  the  academy, 
and  was  fo  highly  edeemed,  that,  in  1729,  he  was  eledfed 
one  of  the  members  of  the  academy,  and  in  1731  was  ap- 
pointed profeffor  of  chemidry  and  natural  hidory.  In  1733, 
he  was  feledled  for  the  department  of  natural  hidory,  in  a 
commiffion  formed  by  the  Ruffian  government,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  exploring  the  boundaries  of  Siberia  ; and  fet  out 
on  the  19th  of  Augud,  with  G.  F.  Muller,  and  Louis  de 
l’lfle  dc  la  Croyere,  and  a party  of  twenty-eight  perfons, 
confiding  of  draughtfmen,  miners,  hunters,  land  furveyors,. 
and  twelve  foldiers,  with  a ferjeant  and  drummer.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1743,  Gmelin  returned  fafe  to  Peterf- 
burgh, after  having  employed  nine  years  and  a half  in  this 
long  and  dangerous  journey,  which  proved  highly  intereding 
to  the  fciences,  and  he  refumed  the  offices  which  he  had  be- 
fore filled.  In  the  year  1749,  he  entered  upon  a new  pro- 
fefforftnp,  to  which  lie  had  been  appointed,  on  the  death 
of  Bachmeifier,  while  on  a vifit  to  Tubingen-  He  died  of 
a fever  in  May,  1 755,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age— 
The  works,  which  were  the  refult  of  his  travels  through 
Siberia,  obtained  for  him  a confiderable  celebrity,  efpecially 
his  “ Flora  Siberica,  feu  Hidoria  Plantarum  Siberia,” 
Peterftnirgh,  1747,  1749,  in  two  parts,  large  4to.  with 
one  hundred  plates : the  third  and  fourth  parts  were  pub- 
lifhed  by  S.  G.  Gmelin.  He  alfo  publiffied  bis  “ Reife  ' 
durch  Sibirien,”  &c. ; or  Travels  through  Siberia  between 
the  Years  1733  and  1743,  Gottingen,  1751,  1752,  in  four 
parts,  8vo.  with  plates.  Gen.  Biog- 

Gmelin,  Samuel  Gottlieb,  fon  of  Philip  Frederick 
Gmelin,  was  born  at  Tubingen  in  1743  ; where  he  obtained' 
both  his  fcholadic  and  academical  education,  and  graduated 
M.  D.  in  1763.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  genius,  and 
during  his  travels  in  France  and  Holland  didinguifhed  him- 
felf  fo  much  by  his  knowledge  of  natural  hidory,  that  he 
was  appointed  profeffor  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Peterfburgh.  Like  the  fubjedt  of  the  preceding  article,  he 
(pent  feveral  years  in  travelling  through  the  diftant  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ruffian  empire,  for  the  purpofes  of  fcientific 
inveftigation  ; but  ultimately  with  a lefs  fortunate  refult.. 
He  was  appointed,  together  with  profeffor  Gulden  ftadt,- 
to  explore  the  province  of  Aftracan,  at  the  time  that  the 
tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  difk  was  expedfed,  and  fet 
out  in  June,  176S.  Having  examined  the  countries  on  the- 
weftern  fide  of  the  Don,  the  Perlian  provinces  on  the  fouth 
and  fouth-vved  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga,  and,  ladly,  the  eadern  iide  of  the  Cafpian,  fo  dan- 
gerous to  travellers,  lie  was  recalled  to  Peterfburgh.  But 
when  he  had  arrived  within  three  days  journey  of  Kiflar,  a 
fortrefs  on  the  Ruffian  borders,  he  was  feized  by  the  chan 
of  Chaitaks ; who  plundered  him  of  all  his  property, 
treated  him  with  great  barbarity,  and  imprifoned  him.  The 
health  of  G melin  buffered  confiderably  at  this  time,  and  he 
laboured  under  a flux,  brought  on  by  improper  food  and 
the  effedls  of  climate  ; yet  the  barbarian  chief  intercepted 
the  provifions  fent  to  him  from  Kiflar..  The  emprefs  gave 
orders  that  he  fhould  be  refeued  by  force;  but  this  was 
rendered  impoffible  at  that  time  by  the  rebellion  of  Pu- 
gatchef : and  Gmelin  died  in  confinement,  on  the  27th  of 
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July,  1774*  His  death  was  much  regretted  by  Catherine 
II.,  who  made  a liberal  proviAon  for  his  widow. 

His  works  are  ; “ Hiltoria  Fucorum,’’  printed  at  Peterf- 
bnrgh  in  1768,  4to.  ; a fubjeft  to  which  botanills  had 
paid  little  attention  before  him.  “ Reifen  durch  Rufsland, 
See.;'’  or.  Travels  through  Ruffia,  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
ploring the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  This  work  was 
publifhed  in  feparate  parts,  as  follows  : — Part  I.  Journey 
from  St.  Peteriburgh  to  Tfcherkafk,  in  the  years  1768  arid 
1769.  Peteriburgh  1771  with  thirty-two  plates.  Part  II. 
Journey  from  Tfcherkafk  to  Aftracan,  from  Auguft  1769 
to  June  1770;  ibid.  1774,  with  forty  plates.  "Part  III. 
Journey  through  the  northern  diftri&s  of  Perfia,  from  that 

period  to  April  1772  ; ibid.  1774,  with  iifty-one  plates 

Part  IV.  edited  after  the  author’s  death,  by  profeffor  Pallas, 
Journey  from  Aifracan  to  Czarizyn  : and  alfo  a fecond 
Perfian  Journey,  1772-74;  ibid.  1786,  with  eighteen 
plates.  The  various  and  important  information,  contained 
in  thefe  publications,  renders  the  imperfections  of  the 
ityle  of  this  author  of  little  moment.  Gen.  Biog. 

GMELINA,  in  Botany , received  its  name  irom  Lin- 
na;us,  in  honour  of  John  George  Gmelin,  a native  of  Tu- 
bingen, profelTor  of  chemiftry  and  natural  hiitory  at  Pe- 
tersburg, who  fpent  ten  years  in  travelling  through  Siberia, 
at  the  expence  of  the  Ruffian  government,  and  whofe  Flora 
Sibirica , in  four  vols.  quarto,  with  plates,  is  a book  of  great 
reputation  and  merit.  The  firlt  and  fecond  volumes  were 
publifhed  in  his  lifetime  ; the  third  and  fourth  long  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  46.  He 
took  his  arrangement  from  Van  Royen.  Haller  fays  the 
plates  are  unworthy  of  the  beautiful  drawings,  which  he 
himfelf  had  feen. — This  genus  alfo  ferves  to  commemorate 
four  or  live  more  botanills  of  the  fame  family,  efpecially 
Samuel  Theophilus  Gmelin,  nephew  of  the  former,  and  his 
fucceffor  in  the  profefforfhip,  who  publifhed  a Htfloria  Fu- 
corum , with  plates,  in  1768,  one  of  the  molt  popular  books 
on  fubmarine  botany,  and  who  died  in  1774,  aged  31. — 
Linn.  Gen  315.  Schreb.  412.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  313. 
Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  2.  Juffi.  108.  Lamarck.  Illuftr. 
t.  542.  Gsertn.  t.  56.  (Michelia;  Amman,  in  A6t.  Pe- 
trop.  v.  8.  218.  t.  18.) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angi- 
ofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata,  Linn.  Vitices,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  very  fmall,  inferior,  of  one  leaf, 
nearly  globular,  with  four  fmall  unequal  teeth,  permanent. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent,  inflated ; its  limb  four-cleft ; 
the  upper  fegment  large  and  vaulted ; lower,  and  lateral 
ones,  fmaller,  obtufe,  rounded,  fpreading.  St  am.  Filaments 
four  ; the  two  uppermoll  thicker  and  fhorter ; two  lower- 
moll  curved  upwards ; anthers  two-lobed ; two  of  them 
fometimes  fmaller  and  Ample.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior, 
roundilh  or  obovate  ; Ityle  as  long  as  the  longer  Itamens, 
afeending  ; Itigma  acute.  Peric.  Drupa  ovate,  of  one  cell. 
Nut  obovate,  fmooth,  of  three  cells,  the  lowermolt  abortive. 
Seeds  folitary. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  with  four  flight  teeth.  Corolla  four- 
cleft,  ringent,  beil-lhaped.  Anthers  cloven.  Drupa  fupe- 
rior. Nut  of  two  fertile  cells. 

1.  G.  ajiatiica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  873.  Burm.  Ind.  132. 
(.Tambufa  fylveltris  parvifolia;  Rumph.  Amb.  v.  r.  129. 
t.  40.' — Leaves  roundilh,  fomewhat  three-lobed,  acute, 
downy  beneath. — Native  of  Java,  Amboina,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Ealt  Indies.  A tree , with  Itraight,  roundilh,  llightly 
downy  branches.  1. eaves  oppolite,  fcarccly  two  inches 

long,  of  a roundilh  or  elliptical  form,  acute,  moll  gene- 
rally furnilhed  with  a Ihort  broad  lobe  at  each  fide,  entire  ; 
fmooth  above  ; pale  and  downy  beneath  ; the  midrib  fending 
off  two  principal  lateral  ones,  a little  above  its  bale,  and  fe- 


veral  fmaller  ones  higher  up,  all  which  are  branched.  Foot- 
Jlalks  downy,  various  in  length,  often  nearly  equal  to  the  leaf, 
each  with  a fmall  hairy  bud  above  its  iniertion,  and  above 
that  ufually  a Itraight,  downy,  horizontal  fpine.  Flowers. 
in  a fliort,  Ample,  downy,  terminal  racemus.  Calyx  downy, 
befprinkled  with  feveral  large,  Ihield-like,  fmooth  glands.  Co- 
rolla large,  yellow. 

Rumphius’s  figure  unquettionably  belongs  to  this  plant, 
but  his  defeription  feems  that  of  an  Eugenia.  Plukenet’s 
t.  305.  f.  3.  is  certainly  Gardenia  dumetorum , and  refembles 
our  Gmelina  only  in  being  thorny  ; his  t.  97.  f.  2.  may  pof- 
Ably  be  intended  for  Gmelina parvifolia,  but  is  of  no  ufe  as 
to  determining  it. 

2.  G.  elliptica. — Leaves  elliptical,  undivided,  obtufe, 
downy  beneath.  Thorns  none. — Native,  we  prefume,  of 
the  Ealt  Indies,  confounded  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium  with 
the  foregoing,  Irom  which  it  differs  in  having  rather  larger 
leaves , which  are  exaCtly  elliptical  and  blunt,  more  denfely 
downy  beneath,  and  not  lobed.  There  are  no  traces  of 
thorns.  The  itiflorefcence  is  rather  more  compound,  but  the 
remarkable  glandular  calyx  is  the  fame.  If  a variety  it  is  a 
very  extraordinary  one. 

3.  G.  parvifolia.  Roxb.  Corom.  v.  2.  31.  t.  162.  (G» 

coromandelica ; Burm.  Ind.  132.) — Leaves  obovate,  undi- 
vided or  three-lobed,  fmooth  on  both  Aides. — Common  in 
every  forelt  and  uncultivated  place  on  the  coatt  of  Coroman- 
del, flowering  in  October  and  November.  Roxburgh.  It  is 
often  intermixed  with  G.  afatica,  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
more  humble  Aze,  larger  and  conftant  thorns,  and  efpecially 
in  its  fmaller  leaves,  which  are  fmooth  on  both  Aides.  Their 
flowers  and  fruits  are  alike,  the  latter  being  yellow,  obovate, 
the  Aze  of  a fmall  cherry.  We  perceive  on  one  calyx  in 
our  fpecimen  a folitary  gland,  like  thofe  deferibed  in  the 
two  former. — Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  that  cold  water, 
Itirred  with  a leafy  branch  of  this  fhrub,  becomes  thick, 
from  the  abundant  mucilage  of  the  leaves,  and  is  ufed  in 
that  Hate  as  a remedy  for  the  heat  of  urine  which  accompa- 
nies gonorrhoea.  Water  itirred  with  branches  and  leaves  of 
Pedalium  Murex  becomes  in  like  manner  mucilaginous,  and 
is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  foon  lofes  its  confiffency, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  fuch  as  is  prepared  with  this  Gme- 
lina. The  Telingas  call  the  plant  Shieri  goomoodoo.  It  may 
poffibly  be  Plukenet’s  Lyciutn  Maderafpatanum,  t.  97.  f.  2, 
as  Burmann  takes  it  to  be,  but  Sloane’s  Rhamnus,  Hitt.  of 
Jamaica,  v.  2.  t.  207.  f.  1,  cannot  be  the  fame,  though 
his  vile  figure  affords  no  diitinct  indication  of  what  he 
means. 

4.  G . arborea.  Roxb.  MSS.  (Cumbulu  ; Rheede  Hort. 
Mai.  v.  1.  75.  t.  41.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  undivided, 
pointed,  downy  beneath  ; their  lateral  ribs  cloven.  Thorns 
none. — Sent  from  the  coalt  of  Coromandel  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rottler,  with  the  above  name  of  Dr.  Roxburgh. 
Gaertner  has  moll  juitly  pointed  out  the  Cumbulu  of  Rheedij 
as  a Gmelina , though  quoted  by  Linnaeus,  doubtingly  in- 
deed, for  his  Bignonia  Catalpa.  This  is  a tall  and  upright 
tree,  growing  in  fandy  ground,  with  downy  branches,  and 
large,  oppoAte,  italked,  heart-fliaped,  entire  leaves,  downy 
and  veiny  beneath.  Thorns  none,  as  tar  as  we  can  learn. 
The  flowers  are  numerous  and  handlome,  yellow,  growing 
in  compound,  hairy,  terminal  clutters.  Fruit  yellow,  obo- 
vate, rather  fmall. 

5.  G ? indica.  Burm.  Ind  132.  t.  39.  f.  5.  ( Doery  Zoe- 

han  of  the  Malays. ) Leaves  alternate,  heart-ihaped,  eremite, 
fmooth  on  both  Aides. — Native  of  Java.  Herb.  Linn.  A 
fhrub  or  tree,  with  round,  iomewhat  zig-zag,  llightly  downy 

branches.  Leaves  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  . alter- 
nate, on  {hort  hairy  {talks,  veiny,  bluntly  crcnate.  Thorns 
3 C 2 itraight,. 
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draight,  (lender,  acute,  moftly  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Tlie  flowers  and  fruit  feein  to  he  unknown.  We  have  only 
Burmann’s  very  teeble  authority  for  making  this  a Gmelina , 
which  its  alternate  crenate  leaves  drongly  difcounteuance, 
nor  did  Linnasus  ever  venture  to  adopt  it.  S. 

-GMUND,  in  Geography.  See  Gemunden. 

GNAA,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 24  miles  S.E. 
of  Gratz. 

GNADENHUETTEN,  a fettlement  of  the  Moravi- 
ans in  America,  lituated  on  Mulkingum  river,  oppofite  to 
Salem,  in  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Mahikan  Indians. 
— Alfo,  the  name  of  a Moravian  fettlement,  on  the  S.W. 
bank  of  .Lehigh  river,  in  Pennfylvania,  about  29  miles  N.W. 
of  Bethlehem. — Alfo,  a Moravian  fettlement,  called  New 
Gnadenhuettm,  on  Huron  river,  about  22  miles  from  lake  St. 
Clair,  in  the  county  of  Wayne,  and  28  N.W.  of  De- 
troit. 

GNAPEEZEIK,  a town  of  Birmah,  on  the  Irawaddy  ; 
fo  called  from  Gnapee,  or  Napee,  a fort  of  fprat,  half 
pickled  and  half  putrid,  ufed  as  a fauce  by  the  Birmans, 
and  forming  an  extenfive  branch  of  trade  : 1 10  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Rangoon. 

GNAPHALIUM,  in  Botany , an  ancient  Greek 

name,  from  yja'py/Avj,  floft  down  or  wool,  fuch  as  is  plucked 
from  cloth  in  drefling  it,  alluding  to  the  woollinefs  of  the 
herbage.  Many  writers  have  contended  that  Santolina  mari- 
tima  of  Linnaeus,  and  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  860,  is  the  true  yv*.?*- 
Aiiv  of  Diofcorides,  an  opinion  extremely  difficult  to  efla- 
bliffi  or  to  contradidt,  as  all  he  fays  of  it  is,  that  “ its  leaves 
are  white  and  foft,  ufeful  for  Huffing.’’  However  this  may 
be,  Tournefort,  and  lately  Gaertner,  have  retained  that 
plant,  as  the  true  and  only  fpecies  of  Gnaphalium.  The 
Gnaphalium  of  Linnaeus  however  is  a very  extenfive  and 
•omprehenfive  genus,  from  which  fome  fpecies  have  of 
late  been  feparated.  See  Elich rysum. — Cud-weed. — Linn. 
Gen.  419.  Schreb.  550.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1849. 
Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  173.  Sm. 
FI.  Brit.  867.  Julf.  179.  (Elichryfum  ; Gaertn.  t.  166. 
Antennaria;  Gsertn.  t.  167.  Anaxeton  ; Gaertn.  t.  166? 
Frilago  ; Gaertn.  t.  166.  SeeFii.AGO.)  Clafs  and  order, 
Syngenefla  P o/ygamia-fuperfltia.  Nat.  Ord.  Compoflite  Nuca- 
tnentacea,  Linn.  Corymbifera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  imbricated,  rounded ; feales 
numerous,  the  marginal  ones  rounded,  fcariofe,  coloured. 
Cor.  compound  ; florets  of  the  difk  perfedl,  tubular,  funnel- 
ffiaped,  in  five  equal  reflexed  marginal  fegments ; fome 
female  ones,  without  a corolla,  are  often  intermixed  towards 
the  margin.  Siam  (in  the  perfect  florets)  Filaments  five, 
very  (hort,  capillary  ; anthers  forming  a cylinder.  Pifl.  (in 
the  fame  florets)  Germen  ovate  ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  the 
length  of  the  llamens  ; Iligma  cloven.  In  the  female  ones 
the  fame.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  finning  calyx. 
S^eds  in  both  kinds  of  florets  alike,  folitary,  oblong,  fmall, 
crowned  with  capillary  or  feathery  down.  ' Recept.  naked. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  capillary  or  fea- 
thery. Calyx  imbricated,  its  inner  feales  rounded,  fcariofe, 
coloured. 

Willdenow  reckons  146  fpecies  of  Gnaphalium,  of  which 
32  are  ffiri.bby,  with  iilvery,  white  or  crimfon  flowers,  or 
rather  without  any  golden  tinge;  12  are  of  a yellow  or 
golden  colour,  likewife  ffirubby ; 19  are  herbaceous,  with 
yell jwifh  flowers;  28  herbaceous,  with  white  or  reddilh 
ones;  and  29  have  the  inconfpicuous  whitiffi  bloffoms  of 
the  Ft l ago  family.  The  remaining  26  are  fpecies  defined 
by  Thunberg,  without  any  attention  to  thefe  leadino-  lec- 
tions of  the  genus,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  to  which 


they  belong.  Ten  fpecies,  all  herbaceous,  are  deferibed  as 

natives  of  Britain. 

In  this  large  genus  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the 
fpecies  corredtly  anfwer  to  the  generic  character,  particu- 
larly in  the  receptacle,  which  is  not  always  ltridtly  waked, 
but  bears  a few  bridles  towards  the  margin,  thus  becoming 
an  Anaxeton  of  Gartner. 

The  marginal  feales  alfo,  being  fometimes  a little  pointed 
and  reflexed,  intrench  upon  the  proper  character  of  Elichry- 
fum ; fee  that  article.  In  fa£t  thefe  genera  are  naturally 
one  and  the  fame,  but,  on  account  of  their  great  extent, 
are  conveniently  feparated  by  the  character,  though  an 
imperfect  one,  of  the  more  radiating  calyx  of  Elichryfum . 
Linnseus’s  error  confided  in  referring  the  latter  to  Xe- 
ranthemum,  which  has  a different  habit  and  a chaffy  re- 
ceptacle. 

The  fird  fpecies  in  Willdenow,  G.  eximium,  Linn.  Mant, 
573.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  300,  is  one  of  the  molt  fplendid. 
The  leaves  are  clothed  with  very  thick  white  wool,  and 
the  fhrubby  dem  is  terminated  by  a large  corymbus  of 
flowers,  whofe  calyx  is  the  fize  and  fiiape  of  a rafpberry- 
fruit,  of  a rich  (Tuning  crimfon.  The  florets  are  orange- 
coloured.  It  grows  about  500  miles  up  the  country  above 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  for  a long  time  known 
to  European  botanills  merely  by  dried  fpecimens,  (one 
of  which  is  figured  by  Edwards  in  his  Hi  dory  of  Birds, 
t.  183),  brought  occafionally  to  the  Cape  by  the  didant 
fet  tiers. 

Several  others  of  the  fhrubby  kinds  are  very  ornamentat 
to  our  green-houfes. 

Of  the  herbaceous  forts  G.  flcthlum,  whofe  flowers, 
ufually  yellow,  are  occafionally  white  or  filvery,  always 
very  fplendid,  is  one  of  the  molt  remarkable,  but  the  drong 
fmell  of  its  vifeid  herbage  when  touched  is  offenfive  to  molt 
people.  Q.  orientale  is  fomewhat  fhrubby,  though  ranged 
with  the  herbaceous  ones.  Its  fhining  lemon-coloured 
flowers  frequently  ferve  for  ornamental  purpofes,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Everlafling , a name  appropriate  to 
the  whole  genus. 

G.  margaritaceum,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2018,  ferves  in  Wales, 
wheie  it  grows  wild,  to  adorn  the  graves  of  the  departed, 
elegantly  alluding  to  immortality  by  the  unfading  nature 
of  its  flowers,  and  to  fpotlefs  purity  by  their  fnowy  white- 
nefs.  This  plant  is  often  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens. 

G.  dioicum,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  267,  the  Antennaria  of  Gaert- 
ner,  fo  called  from  its  plumy  crown  to  the  feed,  is  one 
of  our  mod  elegant  fpecies,  found  on  dry  rather  moun- 
tainous heaths.  The  flowers  are  of  a beautiful  rofe- 
colour. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  mod  fertile  in  this  genus, 
but  feveral  fine  fpecies  grow  in  South  America,  and  there 
are  fome  from  New  Holland  to  be  added  to  what  are  enu- 
merated in  W illdenow.  The  mountains  and  fields  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe  produce  various  fpecies,  but  few  of 
the  more  handfome,  except  G.  arenarium,  FI.  Dan.  t.  641, 
and  its  near  relation  G.  Olympic um  of  our  gardens,  gathered- 
about  the  Bithynian  Olympus  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  ; both  which 
vie  with  G.  orientale  in  their  lhining  golden  or  lemon  colour, 
and  the  olympicum  at  leal!  is  a hardy  perennial,  of  eafy 
culture. 

Gnaphalium,  in  Gardening,  affords  plants  of  the  herba? 
ceous  and  under  fhrubby  kinds  : of  which  the  fpecies  modly, 
cultivated  are,  the  tree  everlading  (G.  arboreum)  ; the 
red-flowered  everlafling  (G.  ignefeens)  ; the  eallern  ever- 
lading, or  immortal  dower  (G.  orientale)  ; the  fweet- 
feented  everlading,  or  eternal  flower  (G.  odoratiffimum)  ; 
the.  American  everlading,  or  eternal  flower  (G.  margari- 
taceum) $ 
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kaceum) ; the  plantain-leaved  everlafting  fG.  plantagineurn) ; 
the  common  fhrubby  everlafting,  or  {txchas  (G.  ftaechas). 
Many  of  thefe  are  curious  plants. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  fir  it  four  forts  may  be  increafed 
by  flips  from  the  heads  or  cuttings  ; by  planting  them  in 
f >ts  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring  or  fummer  months,  and 
plunging  them  in  a moderate  hot  bed,  refrefhing  them  often 
with  water.  When  they  have  taken  full  root,  they  may  be 
removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  be  placed  among  other 
plants  of  the  hardy  exotic  fort.  They  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a frame  in  the  winter  feafon. 

The  feventh  fpecies  may  be  increafed  in  the  fame  manner, 
being  placed  at  once  where  it  is  to  remain,  in  a (hady  {hel- 
tered  border,  or  other  place  that  is  proper. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  may  be  eafily  raifed  by  dividing 
and  planting  their  creeping  roots  where  they  are  to  grow, 
either  in  the  autumn  or  fpring  months. 

Thefe  three  lad  are  fufficiently  hardy  to  Hand  the  open 
air  in  warm  fituations. 

They  are  all  ornamental  plants,  the  former  in  the  green- 
houfe  collection,  and  the  latter  in  the  open  ground. 

GNAPHEUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Athe- 
nceus  and  other  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the  tench. 

GNARP,  in  Geography,  a town  oi  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Helfingland  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Hudwickfwal. 

GNAT,  in  Entomology.  See  Culex. 

There  is  no  fpecies  of  infeCt  that  we  have  fo  much  reafon 
to  didike  in  regard  to  the  injury  it  does  us  as  the  gnat. 
Others  indeed  give  11s  more  pain  with  their  ftings,  but  it  is 
but  by  accident  that  we  are  {truck  by  them  ; the  gnats 
third  for  our  blood,  and  follow  us  about  in  whole  com- 
panies for  it.  There  are  many  marfiiy  places  where  the 
legs  and  arms  are  all  the  fuinmer  fwelled  to  an  enormous 
fize  by  the  repeated  bitings  of  thefe  infedts,  and  in  many 
other  countries  they  are  much  more  tronblefome  than 
with  us. 

But  as  tronblefome  enemies  as  thefe  little  creatures  are 
to  us,  there  is  that  about  them  which  is  extremely  worthy 
our  admiration  ; nor  can  we  indeed  fail  greatly  to  admire 
even  the  very  inftrument  of  the  mifehief  they  do.  They 
Lave  befide  this  many  very  obfervnble  particulars  in  the 
courfe  of  their  lives. 

All  the  naturalifts  of  late  years  have  applied  the  micro- 
fcope  to  the  examination  of  the  parts  of  this  little  animal, 
and  Swammerdam,  Hook,  Bonanni,  Leeuwenhoeck,  &c.  have 
given  very  good  accounts,  and  very  valuable  drawings  of 
the  creature. 

There  is  a great  number  of  very  fmall  fpecies  of  gnats, 
and  though  fome  are  confiderably  large,  yet  none  even  of 
thefe  approaches  to  the  fize  of  the  tipula,  or  father  long- 
legs,  as  commonly  called.  The  larger  tipulae  are  therefore 
eaiily  diftinguifhed  from  the  gnats ; but  Swammerdam, 
Goedart,  Lifter,  and  others,  have  very  often  given  us  the 
fmaller  tipulse  among  the  fpecies  of  gnats.  Both  have  long 
{lender  bodies,  and  both  prominent  corcelets,  which  make 
them  look  hump-backed ; but  when  either  of  thefe  infects 
is  taken  into  the  hand  it  is  very  eafily  known,  the  gnat  having 
a very  kmg  trunk,  and  the  tipula  no  trunk  at  all. 

There  is  a prodigiou-s  number  of  fpecies  of  the  gnat  kind, 
comprehending  the  fmalier  ones  ; Dr.  Derham  obferved 
near  forty  different  fpecies  about  Upminfter  in  Effex  ; but 
of  thofe  of  a fize  to  be  remarked  with  eafe,  and  without  the 
help  of  glaffes,  there  are  three  principal  kinds  : the  one  has 
its  body  variegated  with  white  and  black  ; this  is  the  larger 
kind,  and  its  corcelet  is  ftreaked  with  black  or  deep  brown, 
and  white  lines  or  greyilh  ones  ; thefe  have  brown  eyes  ; an- 
other i?  fmaller  than  this  fpecies.  and  has  a plain  brown  body, 


the  colour  of  the  corcelet,  and  that  of  the  eyes  is  the  fame 
as  in  the  larger  or  firft  fpecies  ; the  third  kind  is  the  fmalleft 
of  the  three  and  the  moil  common,  has  its  corcelet  reddilh, 
or  of  a faded  reddifh  yellow,  and  the  body  whitilh,  and  on 
the  under  part  of  the  belly  every  ring  has  one  fingle  brown 
fpot ; the  reft  is  grey  : the  eyes  of  this  fpecies  are  of  a very 
pleafant  green. 

All  the  gnats  have  a long  cylindric  body  compofed  of  eight 
rings  ; their  corcelet  is  (hort  but  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  fly,  and  to  this  are  fixed  the  fix  legs,  which  are 
hairy,  with  fix  joints  to  each,  and  at  the  end  two  little  claws, 
the  wings,  and  the  balancers  : four  ftigmata  are  alio  found 
here,  as  is  the  cafe  in  other  flies  : the  two  firft  of  thefe 
are  placed  near  the  head,  and  have  been  miftaken  fur 
ears. 

The  antennse  of  gnats  are  extremely  worth  obfervation, 
and  differ  much  from  one  another.  Some  of  them  are  ele- 
gantly feathered  ; thefe  belong  to  the  males  of  certain  fpe- 
cies, for  the  antennae  of  the  females  are  not  fo  beautiful. 
The  brufh-horned  or  male  gnat  has  two  pair,  one  of  which 
is  furrounded,  at  lmall  diftances,  with  long  hair,  iffuing  out 
circularly,  each  circle  lefiening  as  it  approaches  the  extremity 
of  the  antennae  ; the  other  pair  are  longer  and  much  thicker, 
and  hairy  from  end  to  end.  In  the  great  bellied  or  female 
gnat,  the  firft  pair  of  antennx,  though  of  the  fame  figure 
as  the  male’s,  has  hairs  not  near  fo  long,  and  the  fecond  pai! 
is  (horter  than  the  firft  by  at  leaft  three  parts  in  four. 
Reaumur,  Hill.  Inf.  vol.  iv.  p.  574,  &c.  Baker’s  Microf. 
1743.  p.  203,  &c.  For  the  trunk  and  wings  of  the  gnat, 
fee  Trunk  and  Wings. 

Gnats,  Eggs  of.  See  Eggs. 

For  the  Eyes  of  Gnats,  fee  Eyes  of  Flies. 

G'SA.T-iuorm,  in  Natural  Hljlory,  a fmall  water  infeft,  pro- 
duced of  a gnat,  and  which  is,  after  its  feveral  changes,  tranl- 
formed  into  a gnat  again. 

From  the  eggs,  depoiited  by  the  gnat  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  proceed  a number  of  minute  worms,  which  fink- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  form  for  themfelves  cover- 
ings of  fine  fand  or  earth,  cemented  together  with  a fort  of 
glue,  but  open  at  both  ends,  that  they  may  come  out  and 
enter  as  occafion  requires. 

Thefe  worms  do  not  frequent  rivers ; but  ditches,  ponds, 
and  other  Handing  waters,  afford  them  in  vail  abundance, 
from  the  middle  of  May  till  toward  the  beginning  of  winter. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  watery  and  marfiiy  places  are  found 
moil  to  abound  with  gnats,  and  why  the  wet  fummers  are 
found  to  produce  the  greateft  numbers  of  them  ; becaufe  in 
dry  feafons,  the  ponds  and  ditches,  where  they  are  to  pafs 
their  worm-ftate,  are  dried  up,  and  the  worms  killed.  Thefe 
are  creatures,  however,  that  one  need  not  go  far  to  feek, 
fince  a vefl'el  of  water,  expofed  in  any  open  place  in  the  fum- 
mer  months,  will  not  fail  to  afford  plenty  of  thefe  worms  in 
a little  time. 

Before  thefe  worms  are  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
though  they  are  then  but  fmall,  they  are  eaaly  found, 
becaufe  they  are  under  a neceflity  of  coming  frequently  to  the 
top  of  the  water,  by  having  occafion  for  frequent  refpiration  ; 
and  to  do  this,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  end  of  a fmall 
pipe  they  are  furniflied  with,  from  the  jail  ring  .of  their  body, 
above  water.  The  end  of  this  pipe  is  hollow  and  indented, 
and  forms  a fort  of  funnel  on  the  furface  of  the  water  : 
it  is  of  the  length  of  ahout  three  rings  of  the  body,, 
and  is.  fomewhat  thicker  at  its.,  infertion  than  at  its  ex- 
tremity. 

As  there  is  a vail  number  of  fpecies  of  gnats,  there  is  no 
lefs  of  the  worms  from  whence  they  are  produced  : and  to 
this  is  in  a great  meafure  owing  the  variety  in  the  figures  given 
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of  the  worms  by  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  them  ; 
which  may  alfo  be  not  a little  added  to  by  the  particular 
views  in  which  thofe  draughts  have  been  taken.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  variations  of  thefe  figures,  the  general  form 
of  the  animal  is  however  the  fame  in  all,  and  the  lpecies  can- 
not but  be  known  from  any  of  them.  While  the  worm  is 
young,  the  body  is  whitiih  or  greenifii ; but  when  it  is  at  its 
full  growth,  and  draws  near  the  time  of  its  changes,  it  be- 
comes greyiih.  The  great  tranfparence  of  the  body  of  this 
worm  gives  a fine  view  of  what  pafTes  within  it  ; it  is  at  any 
time  eafy  to  fee  into  the  motion  of  the  inteltines,  by  which 
the  food  is  puflied  on  towards  the  anus.  The  two  princi- 
pal trachea:  are  alfo  feen  very  dillinctly  in  this  creature  ; the}, 
are  two  white  tubes  placed  jn  a parallel  diredlion  one  to 
another,  and  run  from  the  firll  ring  to  the  tube  of  refpiration. 

The  great  worm  feveral  times  changes  its  Ikin  in  the  courie 
of  its  life.  After  three  changes  of  this  kind,  which  ufuaily 
happen  in  the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  or  thereabout,  it  under- 
o-oes  a fourth,  where  the  old  ikin  is  as  eafiJy  thrown  off  as 
in  the  red,  but  the  animal  now  appears  in  a new  form,  that 
of  a nymph  ; it  is  now  fhorter  and  rounder  than  before,  and 
the  body  is  fo  bent  that  the  tail  is  applied  to  the  under  part 
of  the  head  ; this,  however,  is  only  its  form  in  a voluntary 
date  of  red,  for  it  can  yet  move,  and  when  it  pleafes  extends 
its  tail,  and  fwims  about  as  fwiftly  as  when  in  its  other  date. 

When  the  creatures  have  quitted  their  firft  habitations  and 
the  figure  of  worms,  they  re-afeend  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
inclofed  in  a kind  of  ffiell,  with  a large  head  and  mouth,  two 
black  eyes,  two  horns,  feveral  tufts  of  hairs  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  51  tail  with  a brufh  of  hair  at  the  end 
of  it,  which,  being  fmeared  over  with  an  oily  fluid,  ferves 
to  keep  them  above  water  ; their  heads  being  fometimes 
lifted  in  the  air,  and  fometimes  plunged  into  the  water,  while 
the  tail  Aides  along  the  furface  : and  when  the  oil  on  the  tail 
begins  to  dry,  they  (hed  from  their  mouth  a frefh  fupply, 
which  renders  it  capable  of  fleering  where  they  pleafe,  with- 
out being  wetted  and  damaged  by  the  water. 

All  the  parts  of  the  future  gnat  may  be  feen  in  this 
nymph;  the  fkin  of  it  is  extremely  thin  and  tranfparent,  yet 
fufficiently  tough  and  firm  for  the  ufe  it  is  intended  for.  It 
is  uncertain  how  long  exadlly  the  animal  lives  in  this 
nymph  flate ; but  after  the  time  is  accompliflied,  its 
change  into  a gnat  is  very  quick,  and  is  attended  with 
great  danger  to  the  animal,  lince  multitudes  are  drowned 
in  the  add  of  getting  out  and  Springing  into  the  air, 
Reaumur,  Hift.  Inf.  vol.  iv.  Baker’s  Microf.  1743.  p.  88. 

Gnat,  in  Rural  Economy,  a fmall  well-known  infeft, 
which  is  faid  to  deftroy  the  leaves  of  fome  tender  vegetables 
as  foon  as  they  appear,  fuch  as  the  turnip,  &c. 

GNEISS,  in  Mineralogy,  a primitive  rock,  compofed  of 
feldfpar,  quartz,  and  mica ; ingredients'whichare  likewife thofe 
of  granite,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  arrangement  of  thofe 
parts  ; for  while  in  the  latter  rock  they  ufuaily  appear  as  gra- 
nular aggregations,  thofe  of  gneifs  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  exhibit  a more  or  lefs  Aaty  ftrudlure.  This  ftrudlure 
paffes  through  various  degrees  of  diftinftnefs  ; on  one  hand 
it  approaches  fo  near  to  the  granular  texture,  that  the  diitinc- 
tion  between  gneifs  and  granite  ceafes  to  exirt,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  its  peculiar  texture  is  very  obvious,  and 
becomes  what  is  termed  thin  Jlaty,  a pafl’age  is  formed  into 
the  primitive  rock,  next  to  it  in  antiquity,  called  mica-flate. 
In  its  progrefs  towards  the  nature  of  granite,  the  feldfpar 
is  generally  predominant  with  regard  to  the  mica  ; while 
thofe  varieties  approaching  mica-flate  gradually  exhibit  a 
fmaller  proportion  of  feldfpar  and  much  mica.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  mica  is  only  apparently  predominating,  owing 
10  the  circumftance,  that  on  breaking  a mafsof  gneifg,  the 


line  of  reparation  will  more  frequently  pafs  through  the 
mica  than  through  the  other  layers,  and  difplay  a whole  fur- 
face  of  that  fub fiance  ; but  another  frafture,  perpendicular  to 
the  fir  ft,  will,  in  this  cafe,  foon  undeceive  the  obferver. 
Though  feldfpar  is,  generally  fpeaking,  the  predominant 
ingredient  of  gneifs,  yet  the  proportion  of  mica  in  this  rock 
is,  upon  the  whole,  greater  than  what  we  fee  it  in  granite  : 
and  the  lefs  this  is  the  cafe,  the  more  the  mafs  appears  granu- 
lar, and  the  more  it  approaches  to  granite.  It  is  often  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  in  viewing  fmall  fpecimens  only,  to  dif- 
tinguiffi  fome  kinds  of  gneifs  from  the  lail-mentioned  primi- 
tive rock  ; when  the  infpedtion  of  the  former  in  their  natural 
fituation,  and  on  a large  fcale,  would  have  left  but  little 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner. 

Gneifs,  viewed  in  the  large,  as  a mountain  mafs,  always 
exhibits  thick  and  diftindt  ftrata,  whofe  outgoings,  or  upper 
terminations,  are  generally  lower  than  the  fubjacent  granite, 
and  higher  than  thofe  of  the  fuperincumbent  mica-flate. 

Werner  (to  whom  we  owe  more  correct  ideas  refpefting  this 
rock,)  diilinguifhes  four  kindsof  gneifs,  viz . that  approaching 
the  granular  ilruclure,  the  waved  or  undulated,  the  common, 
and  the  thin  flaty  gneifs.  As  particular  varieties  of  thefe,  we 
have  1.  The  ftriped  gneifs,  in  which  the  quartz  is  difpofed  in 
narrow  bars,  furrounded.  by  feldfpar,  producing,  on  its  longi- 
tudinal fradlure,  a ftriped  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  fome 
kinds  of  petrified  wood  ; while  its  tranfverfal  fradlure  exhibits 
a granular  difpofition  of  the  parts.  This  ftriped  variety  gene- 
rally occurs  together  with  the  waved  ; fuch  as  at  Ober-New- 
fhonberg,  Reifland  and  Hartmanfdorf,  near  the  Bohemian 
frontiers.  2.  The  fprinkled,  or  that  kind  of  gneifs  in  which 
the  feldfpar  and  mica  exhibit  themfelves  in  the  form  of  fmall 
nefts  : fuch  as  that  found  at  Hartmanfdorf  and  Bobritfch, 
near  Freiberg,  and  at  Kuffenberg  in  Bohemia.  3.  The 
Ihort  lamellar  or  flaky  variety,  fuch  as  it  is  found  at  Marien- 
berg. 

The  colour  of  the  ingredients  of  gneifs  is  not  fubjeft  to 
great  variation.  The  feldfpar  is  generally  of  a greyifh,  yel- 
lowifh,  and  reddi Ill-white  colour,  feldom  yellowifh-grey,  or 
deep  flefti-red,  as  it  appears  in  many  varieties  of  granite  ; 
upon  the  whole,  its  tint  refembles  that  of  the  quartz  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  and  which  feldom  appears  fmoke- 
grey  or  brown.  The  colour  of  the  mica  is  generally  black 
or  brownifli-black,  fometimes  brownifh,  yellowifh,  and  afli- 
grey,  and  rarely  fib  er-white  or  of  a golden  "hue. 

Thefe  component  parts  are  found  to  vary  alfo  in  regard 
to  their  frcjlmcfs  ; in  general  the  feldfpar  is  perfectly  fo- 
liated and  Ihining  ; but  fometimes  it  appears  in  incipient  de- 
compofition,  or  even  converted  into  petunze  ; in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  mica  is  now  and  then  feen  palling  into  a greenifii 
fubftance  refembling  lleatite.  Dr.  Reufs  found  that  the 
porcelain  earth  dug  at  the  Galgenberg,  rear  Pufclnvitz,  in 
the  Saatz  dillrift  of  Bohemia,  where  it  is  ufed  for  white- 
vvaffiing  walls,  is  the  refult  of  the  higheft  ftage  of  decompo- 
fition  of  gneifs  ; it  forms  thick  ftrata,  and  contains  a great 
quantity  of  fmall  greyifh  white,  light  grey,  and  pale  clove- 
brown  grains  of  quartz.  In  the  fame  manner  this  minera- 
logift  obferved  in  that  country  frequent  preofs  of  the  con- 
veriion  of  the  feldfpar  of  gneifs  into  a ferruginous  clayey 
mafs.  Near  Klofterly  it  is  feen  converted  into  bunt-thon 
or  variegated  clay. 

Befides  the  more  effential  feldfpar,  quartz,  and  mica,  the 
following  accidental  ingredients  are  now  and  then  met  with  in 
gneifs.  1.  Shorl;  both  the  common  and  black  tourmaline 
ffiorl,  fometimes  occur  in  the  gneifs  of  Freiberg,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Spain.  2.  Garnet : rarely, but  much  more  frequently 
than  in  granite  ; it  occurs  at  Wiefenthal  in  Saxony,  in  Nor- 
way, in  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  in  Moravia,  Sec.  3-  Horn- 
blende 
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fuenue  :■  is  but  feldom  found,  and  only  in  the  thin  (laty  variety 
of  gneifs,  which  paffes  into  mica  and  hornblende  (late. 
-4,  Steatite:  occurs  principally  in  the  gneiis  forming  the  walls 
of  the  metalliferous  veins  in  the  Freiberg  diftridl  ; it  is  con- 
fidered  by  forne  as  mica  thus  transformed  by  fulphuric  acid. 
5.  Adlinote  : is  faid  fometimes  to  conftitute  an  ingredient  of 
gneifs  in  Switzerland  and  Hungary.  Metallic  lubftances 
that  are  fometimes  found  diffeminated  in  gneifs,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  veins,  cannot  properly  be  enumerated  even  as  acci- 
dental component  parts  of  this  rock. 

Gneifs  abounds  in  metals  more  than  any  other  rock,  as  may 
be  fecn  from  the  richnefs  of  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mines, 
thofe  of  Salzburg,  &c.  There  are  but  few  among  the 
known  metals  that  are  not  found  in  it,  either  in  veins  or  beds. 
“ The  oldelt  gneifs  in  the  Saxon  Ertzgebirge,”  fays  Mr. 
Jamefon,  “ that  with  reddifh-colourcd  feldfpar,  is  the  leal! 
productive  in  ores ; but  the  newer,  with  white  coloured 
feldfpar,  is  the  moil:  produ&ive ; and  the  veins,  though 
(mall,  arc  numerous.  The  oldeil  venigenous  formation  ap- 
pears to  be  that  which  contains  tin-lfone.  The  tin-ore  is 
accompanied  with  wolfram,  molybdena,  arfenic-pyrites, 
fiuor-fpar,  chlorite,  topaze,  and  opal.  The  fecond  venigenous- 
formation  appears  to  be  a lead-glance  formation.  The  third 
formation  confilts  principally  of  copper,  and  the  ores  are 
grey  copper-ore,  copper-glance,  copper-pyrites,  and  va- 
riegated copper-ore.  The  fourth  formation,  which  is  very 
extenfive,  contains  ores  of  cobalt.  The  neweil  formation  is 
that  which  contains  ores  of  filver.  Veins  containing  anti- 
mony, and  red  iron-ftone  occur  in  gneifs,  and  thefe  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  newer  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  metalli- 
ferous beds  that  occur  in  this  rock  contain  argentiferous 
lead-glance,  blende,  copper  and  iron-pyrites.  It  fometimes 
alfo  contains  formations  of  gold.’’ 

There  are  three  confiderable  beds  of  rods  fuh ordinate  to,  and 
fynchronic  with, gneifs, and  whichare  therefore  not  feen  in  gra- 
nite, viz.  granular  lime  (lone,  as  it  is  obferved,  for  inftance,  near 
Freiberg ; primitive  trap,  fuch  as  hornblende-llate,  at  Kutten- 
berg  in  Bohemia,  at  Kongfberg  in  Norway,  &c.  -7  and  the 
older  porphyry.  (See  Limestone,  Trap,  and  Porphyry.) 
Alfo  fmall  beds  of  common  garnets,  aftinote,  with  magnetic 
rron-ilone,  iron-pyrites,  galena,  &c.  now  and  then  occur 
in  gneifs.. 

Gneifs  being  generally  fuperincumbent  on  granite,  is 
hence  confidered  as  next  to  this  primitive  rock  in  point  of 
age  : there  is,  however,  alfo  a difference  in  the  relative  an- 
tiquity of  the  different  kinds  of  gneifs,  and  on  the  whole  it 
may  be  faid  that  the  nearer  it  approaches  in  its  texture  to 
Mica-Jlate , (fee  that  article,)  the  more  recent  is  its  origin. 
From  this  it  does  not,  however,  follow  that  there  fliould 
not  be  found  kinds  of  gneifs  which  furpafs  in  antiquity  even 
fome  kinds  of  real  granite.  (See  Granite.)  1 he  very 
thick  flaky  varieties -of  gneifs,  with  black  mica  and  a fmall 
proportion  of  mica,  may,  in  general,  be  faid  to  be  of  more 
ancieht  formation. 

Gneifs,  though  far  lefs  widely  diftributed  than  granite,  has- 
ftill  a confiderable  range  ; it  extends  over  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Saxon  Ertzgebirge:  the  country  about  Freiberg, 
Glafliiitte,  Marienberg,  Ehrenfriederfdorf,  confifting  almolt 
entirely  of  it.  In  the  fame  manner  it  is  the  characterizing 
rock  of  the  Bohemian  mountainous  mining  diftrift.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  Siiefia,  Carinthia,  in  fome  parts  of  the  Black 
Foreft  in  Suabia  ; nor  is  it  wanting  in  the  Taurifkian  moun- 
tains, in  Salzburg,  in  the  Swifs  Alps,  the  Pyrenees  and 
Vofges,  in  Scandinavia,  Greece,  See.  In  Great  Britain  it 
has  been  obferved  particularly  in  Scotland,  in  the  iflands  of 
Coll,  Tiree,  Rona,  and  in  the  Shetland  iflands.  It  fliould 


however  be  obferved,  that  frequently  other  rocks  have  been 
deferibed  as  gneifs  by  topographical  writers. 

The  economical  vfe  made  of  gneifs  is  that  for  paving,  and 
for  the  con  ft ruCtion  of  walls  ; for  both  which  purpofes  it  is 
extremely  well  calculated,  by  reafon  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  wrought  by  the  mafon.  Hence  in  the  Saxon 
mining  diflrict  not  only  almoft  all  buildings  are  eonftruCted 
of  gneifs,  but  alfo  the  walling  of  the  (hafts  and  levels  is  mod 
advantageoufly  executed  in  thisufeful  rock. 

GNEMON,  in  Botany , a tree  fo  called  in  the  ifland  of 
Ternate  and  others  -ol  the  Moluccas,  which  is  named  in  the 
Malay  language  Menlnjo,  or  Menlngo,  a word  apparently  of 
the  fame  derivation,  whatever  that  may  be.  See  Gne- 
tum. 

GNERDEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfta,  in  the 
province  of  Irak  ; 150  miles  E.  of  Ifpahan.  N.  lat,  32 
20'.  E.  long.  55°. 

GNERROUTOOH,  a town  of  Birmah,  on  the  Ira- 
waddy  ; 10  miles  N.  E.  of  Pagham. 

GNESEN,  or  Gxesna,  a city  of  Poland,  in  the 
duchy  of  Warfaw,  built,  as  it  is  faid,  by  king  Lechus  I., 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  called  Gnefna , from  an  eagle’s 
neft  found  there,  denominated  in  the  Polifh  language  Gnejiad. 
The  kings  of  Poland  were  crowned  in  this  city,  and  the 
regalia  were  kept  here  till,  in  the  year  1320,  they  were 
removed  to  Cracow.  During  the  independent  exiftence 
of  Poland,  it  was  famous  as  the  fee  of  an  ar.chbiftiop,  who 
was  primate  of  Poland,  and  who  abled  as  interrex  or  regent 
upon  the  king’s  demife  ;.  and  who  alfo  announced  the 
event,  convoked  the  diets  and  dietines  of  convocation,  and 
performed  the  functions  of  royalty.  Gnefna  is  too  miles 
N.  E.  from  Breflaw,  and  130  W.  from  Warfaw.  N.  lat. 
52°  2d’.  E.  long.  17 J 42'. 

GNETUM,  a name  contrived  by  Linnaeus,  as  we  pre- 
fume  from  yun-ioor,-,  brotherhood,  alluding  to  the  lituation 
of  the  numerous  male  and  female  flowers,  feveral  of  each 
together  in  each  whorl.  Linn.  Mant.  18.  Schreb.  659. 
Wilid.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  591.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  .Tuff.  406.. 
(Thoa;  Aubl  Guian.  v.  2.  874.  Schreb.  650.  Juff.  406. 
Lamarck  llluftr.  t.  784.)  Oafs  and  order,  Moncecia  Mo~ 
nadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Urticis  affine,  Juff.  or  rather,  as  he  him- 
felf  hints,  to  be  referred  to  a new  order,  which  he  propofes. 
to  term  Plperes. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Catkin  compofed  of  feveral  remote,  cal- 
lous, thickened  whorls,  each  fubtended  by  a fmall  partial 
calyx,  which  is  peltate,  orbicular,  flat,  entire,  containing 
feveral  feffile  florets,,  the  male  ones  inferior,  the  females 
fuperioryin  the  fame  whorl.  Perianth  of  the  male  a minute, . 
ovate,-  coloured  feale.  Cor.  none.  S/am.  Filament  one, 
thread -draped,  longer  than  the  feale;  anthers  in  pairs,  con- 
nected. 

Perianth  of  the  female  a rude,  lacerated  feale.  Cor.  none. 
Pljl.  Germen  ovate,  fuperior,  immerfed  in  the  receptacle 
of  its  own  whorl,  the  length  of  the  ffamens;  (lyle  conical, 
fliort;  ftigma  three-cleft,  acute.  Pale.  Drupa  ovate,  of 
one  cell.  Seed.  Nut  folitary,  oblong,  filiated,  of  one  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  an  undivided  feale  of  a whorled 
catkin.  Corolla  none.  Filament  one,  with  a pair  of  anthers. 
Female,  Calyx  a torn  feale  of  the  fame  whorl.  Corolla  none. 
Stigma  three-cleft.  Drupa  with  one  feed. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  obferves  that  Rumpliius  makes  his  plant: 
dioecious,  but  he  found  it-  monoecious,  and  even  faw  one 
catkin  entirely  male,  (landing  on  its  own  footftalk,  near  a 
female  floret.  The  Thoa  of  Aublet,  though  fomewhat  dif- 
ferently deferibed,  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  genus,  and  in- 
deed fo  like  the  original  Gnetum  in  foliage,  that  it  is  not 
very  eafy  to  dillinguifh  them. 
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T.  G.  Gnemon.  Linn.  Mant.  125.  (Gnemon  domeftica; 
Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  1.  181.  t.  71,  72.  Beretinus  frudlus; 
Cluf.  Exot.  55.) — Lateral  veins  of  the  leaves  prominent, 
inter-branching  archwife  half  way  towards  the  margin.  Cat- 
kins oppofite,  axillary,  on  fimple  ilalks. — Native  of  the 
Molucca  illands,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  We 
have  it  from  Java.  A tree,  with  ftraight,  round,  {lender, 
fmooth  branches,  fwelling  at  each  joint,  under  the  infertion 
of  the  leaves,  and  fomewhat  forked  at  the  ends.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ftalkcd,  ovate,  inclining  to  lanceolate,  pointed, 
entire,  fmooth  and  Ihining,  three  or  four  inches  long,  fur- 
nifhed  with  a midrib,  channelled  above,  prominent  beneath, 
fending  off  feveral  alternate,  ipreading,  prominent  though 
{lender  veins,  which  meet  rather  more  than  half  way  towards 
the  margin  in  one  common  arching  vein,  whence  numerous 
reticulations  originate.  Stijmlas  none.  Foof/al^s-h alf  an  inch 
long,  channelled  and  keeled.  Catkins  axillary,  fliorter  than, 
the  leaves,  two  together  from  each  oppofite  leaf,  on  fimple 
ftalks,  their  whorls  when  young  crowded,  but  foon  becom- 
ing dillant  and  bead-like,  every  whorl  bearing  numerous 
female  as  well  as  male  {lowers.  What  Linnaeus  deferibes 
as  a torn  fcale  in  the  former,  feems  rather  a very  denfe 
aifemblage  of  fhort  tufted  fibres.  Fruit  the  fize  of  an 
ordinary  acorn  or  filberd,  its  coat  thin,  fweetifh  according 
to  Rumphius,  but  with  too  much  acrimony  to  be  eaten 
raw ; as  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  leaves,  which,  when  dreffed, 
are  in  almoff  daily  ufe  among  the  natives  of  Ambovna, 
though  thought  mawkiih  and  infipid  by  Europeans. 

2.  G.  Thoa.  (Thoa  urens ; Aubi.  Guian.  v.  2.  874. 
t.  33b.) — Lateral  veins  of  the  leaves  obfolete,  inter-branch- 
ing archivife.  Catkins  on  fimple  {talks,  from  the  repeated 
forks  of  the  branches. — Gathered  by  Aublet  in  the  woods 
of  Guiana,  where  the  natives  call  it  Thoa.  His  own  fpe- 
cimen  in  our  poffeffion  has  no  fructification  nor  inflorefcence, 
fo  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  part  of  our  charadter 
from  his  figure.  The  leaves  feem  in  general  to  be  rather 
fliorter  and  broader  than  in  the  former,  but  the  chief  diftinc- 
tion  is  obfervable  in  their  lateral  veins,  which  though  they 
do  in  a fimilar  manner  run  into  one  common  arching  vein, 
above  half  way  towards  the  margin,  are  all  together  far 
more  flight  and  lefs  prominent  than  in  the  firft  fpecies. 
The  fruit  is  like  the  former,  reddifh,  and  elliptical  Aublet 
fays  that  when  its  outer  Jkin  is  taken  off,  a dry  fubftance  is 
found  underneath,  -compofed  of  ftiff  depreffed  hairs,  which 
ealily  feparate  from  each  other,  and  if  any  of  them  fall  upon 
the  human  {kin,  they  caufe  a great  itching.  The  kernel  of 
the  nut,  boiled  or  toalled,  is  good  to  eat  Birds  of  the 
fowl  or  pheafant  tribe  feed  in  the  woods  upon  this  fruit, 
which  they  fwallow  whole.  The  fame  author  affures  us 
that  a clear  gum  ifiues  from  the  bark  and  branches,  but  that 
when  the  main  trunk  or  great  branches  are  cut,  a clear 
taftelefs  watery  liquor  runs  out,  which  may  be  drank  by 
thofe  who  are  diltreffed  for  water.  This  tree  is  almoff 
always  in  flower  and  fruit.  Aublet  deferibes  the  catkins  as 
male,  with  two  female  flowers  at  their  bafe.  This  is  fo 
different  from  our  fpecimens  of  G.  Gnemon,  that  it  might 
almoff  afford  a fpecilic  charafter,  but  Rumphius  deferibes 
ilie  fame  circumilance  in  what  he  terms  his  male  Gnemon, 
and  Linnaeus  adverts  to  fomething  like  it.  It  fhould  feem 
therefore  that  in  the  firft,  if  not  in  every  fpecies,  the  genus 
is  imperfeCtly  dioecious,  one  tree  bearing  catkins  with 
female  flowers,  with  perhaps  lefs  perfeCt  males,  in  every 
whorl,  while  on  another  are  found  more  efficient  males  in 
every  whorl,  with  females  at  the  bafe  only,  as  in  Aublet’s 
'Thna.  .Such  examples  throw  great  light  on  the  phyliolooy 
®t  vegetable  generation,  and  confirm  the  Linnaean  theory. 
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Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  5.  12.  t.  8.  Ula;  Rheed.  Hort.  Mai. 
v.  7.  41.  t.  22.) — Lateral  veins  of  the  leaves  feparate  to  the 
margin.  Catkins  oppofite,  axillary,  on  branched  {talks. — 
Native  of  Amboyna  and  other  places  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
This  is  a long  trailing  branched  fmooth  Jhrub,  turning  black 
in  dryii  g,  which  the  two  former  do  not.  The  /eaves  are 
four  or  five  inches  long,  various  in  breadth,  pointed,  firm, 
{hilling,  diftinguiflied  by  their  veins  continuing  diftinft  to 
the  edge  of  the  leaf.  The  flower-flails  are  axillary,  in  pairs, 
more  or  lefs  branched  and  forked ; each  catkin  being  about 
an  inch  long,  compofed  of  numerous  orbicular  imbricated 
feales  concealing  the  flowers,  and  not  unaptly  compared  in 
the  Hortus  Malabaricus  to  Long  Pepper.  Each  Hands  or. 
a partial  {talk,  of  about  its  own  length.  The  fruit  refemblcs 
that  of  the  foregoing,  and  is  roafted  over  the  fire,  which 
renders  the  kernel  eatable.  The  tender  leaves  ferve  for  a 
pot-herb,  like  thofe  of  G.  Gnemon.  The  bark  of  the  young 
twigs,  fplit  into  thread,  ferves  to  make  nets. 

Rumphius’s  vol.  5.  t.  7,  which  he  calls  Funis  Gncmoni- 
formis,  but  of  which  he  feems  not  to  'nave  knovui  the  flowers, 
may  poffibly  be  the  male  plant  of  our  laft-defcribed  fpecies, 
beating  only  one  or  two  female  flowers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftalks  of  the  male  catkins,  according  to  the  analogy  obferved 
in  the  foregoing  ones.  S. 

GNIAFDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary ; j 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Palotza. 

GNIDIA,  in  Botany,  from  Gnidus,  where  Venus  had  her 
temple.  A feed,  reported  to  be  brought  from  thence,  had 
been  called  Coccognidinm,  and  there  is  a ynhw,  or  KviSiov, 
fuppofed  to  be  a kind  of  Orache  ; but  Linnaeus  probably  had 
not  thefe  fo  much  in  view  as  the  affinity  of  this  genus  to 
Pajferina,  named  after  a favourite  bird  of  the  goddefs,  in 
alluflon  to  which  indeed  it  was  firft  named  Struthia  by  Van 
Royen.  It  is  moreover  akin  to  Daphne,  one  fpecies  of 
which,  Daphne  Gnidium,  has  been  taken  for  the  ancient  ynhov. 
■ — Linn.  Gen.  1 93.  Schreb.  260.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  2. 
424.  Mart.  Mill  Di£I.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  27. 
Juff.  77.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  291  — Clafs  and  order,  OP.an- 
dria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Veprecula,  Linn.  Thymeleea , 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  funncl- 
ffiaped,  coloured  ; its  tube  thread-fbaped,  very  long  ; limb 
flat,  in  four  deep  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  four,  fefiile,  flat, 
inferted  into  the  edge  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  fliorter 
than  its  limb.  Stam.  Filaments  eight,  briftle-fliaped,  ereft, 
inferted  into  the  tube  in  two  rows,  the  uppermoft  reaching 
nearly  to  the  top  ; anthers  roundilh,  ereft,  fimple,  of  two 
cells.  Pijl . Germen  ovate,  fuperior  ; ffyle  thread-fhaped, 
as  long  as  the  tube,  inferted  laterally  into  the  germen  ; lligma 
capitate,  liifpid.  Peric.  a dry  berry,  with  a thin  coat.  Seed 
folitary,  ovate,  obliquely  pointed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  funnel-fhaped,  four-cleft,  withering,  in- 
cluding the  ftamens.  Petals  four,  inferted  into  the  calyx. 
Style  lateral.  Seed  coated. 

Obf.  It  differs  from  Pajferina  only  in  having  petals  ; 
which  are  often  rather  of  a glandular  appearance.  The 
habit  is  altogether  that  of  Daphne  and  P aflerina.  Willdenow 
enumerates  fix  teen  fpecies,  but  of  thefe  G.  pinfo/ia  and  ra~ 
diata  are  one  and  the  fame,  and  G.  daphmefolia,  Linn.  Suppl. 
225,  feems  rather  to  belong  to  Dais. 

All  the  genuine  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  a humble  ihrubby  growth,  with  white  or  yellowifii 
fweet-feented  flowers. 

GNIEWE,  or  jNIevEj  in  Geography , a town  of  Prufila* 
in  the  province  of  Pomerelia,  on  the  Viitula ; 30  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Dantzic. 
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G NO  I EM,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  ; zi 
■miles  E.S.E.  of  Roltock.  N.  lat.  53°  59'.  E.  long.  izJ 
52'- 

GNOLL  Rail-Way.  This  is  an  eftablilhment  in  Gla- 
morgan (hire,  in  South  Wales,  which  we  had  not  heard  of  at 
the  time  ol  compiling  our  article  Canal  ; it  is  called  an 
iron  waggon-way,  the  flanch  being  on  the  wheels  of  the 
waggons,  in  lie  ad  ot  being  on  the  tram-plates,  as  is  more 
common  in  that  diftrict.  It  commences  at  the  Ihipping- 
place  200  yards  below  Neath  bridge,  on  the  Neath  river ; 
crolfes  the  Neath  canal  on  a Wooden  bridge,  and  proceeds 
about  E.  half  a mile  to  the  late  fir  Herbert  Mackworth’s 
Onoll  collieries,  of  rail  coals,  which  are  drawn  up  forty 
fathom,  to  be  loaded  into  the  waggons  on  this  waggon-way, 
which  has  fo  regular  a.defcent,  as  to  require  no  inclined 
planes,  or  other  confiderable  works. 

GNOMES,  Gnomi,  a name  which  the  Cabbalifts  give  to 
certain  invifible  people,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  inhabit  the 
inner  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  fill  it  to  the  centre. 

They  are  reprefented  as  very  fmall  of  (lat are,  tradtable, 
and  friendly  to  men  ; and  are  made  the  guardians  of  mines, 
quarries,  hidden  treafilres,  See.  Vigenere  calls  them 
Gnomons  : the  females  of  this  fpecies  are  called  G110- 
mides. 

Vigneul  de  Marville,  in  his  Melange  de  Hiftoire  et  de 
Literature,  tome  i.  p.  100,  gives  a relation  of  a conference 
with  a philofopher  of  this  clafs,  who  held,  that  an  infinity 
of  fpirits  inhabited  each  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  air, 
water,  and  earth,  under  the  denomination  of  Salamanders, 
Sylphs,  Oudtns,  and  Gnomes  ; that  the  Gnomes  are  employed 
in  working  or  act  uating  the  machines  of  brutes  upon  • 
earth. 

He  added,  that  fome  philofophers  of  that  fedt  held  that 
thefe  fpirits  were  of  two  fexes,  for  the  two  fexes  of  beads 
or  moving  machines  ; that  they  were  more  or  lefs  perfect  as 
the  brutes  were  ; and  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
exceedingly  fmall  ones,  to  actuate  the  infinite  number  of 
infedts  and  animalcula,  both  thofe  that  are  vilible,  and  thofe 
which  are  too  fmall  to  come  under  our  fenfes ; that  all 
thefe  fpirits,  in  general,  govern  their  refpedtive  machines 
according  ro  the  difpoiition  of  tile  parts  or  organs,  the 
humours,  temperaments,  & c that  they  do  not  lay  hold  of 
all  machines  indifferently,  but  of  thofe  fuited  to  their  own 
character,  element,  See.  that  a haughty  one,  for  inltance, 
feizes  a Spanilh  gennet ; a cruel  one  a tyger.  Sec. 

Gnome,  rva^w,  or  chria,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a ihort,  pithy, 
and  fententious  obfervation,  reflection,  or  the  like,  which 
is  worthy  to  be  treafured  up  and  remembered. 

Such  is  that  of  Juvenal,  “ Orandum  eft,  ut  fit  mens  fana 
in  corpore  fano.”  The  writers  of  rhetoric  di'tinguilh  feveral 
kinds  of  gnomes,  according  as  they  turn  on  words,  on 
■adtions,  or  both  ; denominating  them  verba!,  atTive,  and 
mixed  gnomes  or  chria.  See  Apophthegm. 

GNOMON,  in  Dialling,  is  the  ftyle,  pin,  or  cock  of  a 
dial,  the  lhadow  whereof  pointeth  out  the  hours. 

The  word  is  Greek,  which  literally  imports  fome- 

what  that  makes  a thing  known  ; becaufe  the  ftyle  or  pin 
indicates  or  makes  the  hour,  Sec.  known. 

The  gnomon  of  every  dial  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the 
axis  of  the  world  ; and  therefore  the  two  ends  or  extremi- 
ties thereof  mult  diredlly  anfwer  to  the  north  and  fouth  poles. 
See  Dial  and  Dialling. 

Gnomon,  in  Geometry.  If  a parallelogram  be  divided 
into  four  leffer  ones,  by  two  lines  interfebting  each  other, 
and  one  of  thefe  parallelograms  be  retrenched  or  taken 
away,  the  other  three  will  make  a gnomon,,  ordinarily  called 
a fqnare. 
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Or,  a gnomon,  in  a parallelogram,  may  be  faid  to  be  a 
figure  formed  of  the  two  complements,  together  with 
either  of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diameter.  Thus,  in 
the  parallelogram  A C,  Plate  V III.  Geometry,  Jig.  96,  the 
gnomon  is  M -f  x + % 4-  N ; or  M + N rj-  X + Z. 

Gnomon,  in  AJlronomy,  the  name  given  to  any  upright 
pillar,  when  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  alti- 
tude of  a celeftial  objedt,  but  particularly  the  fun. 

The  extreme  fimplicity  of  this  inftrument  renders  it  very 
probable,  that  it  was  the  iirft  ever  ufed  for  aftronomical 
purpofes.  It  fortunately  happened  for  the  fcience,  that  it 
was  capable  likewife  of  being  a very  exabt  one  ; and  all  the 
knowledge  the  ancients  had  of  the  folar  theory  feems  to 
have  been  derived  from  this  inftrument.  The  principle  of 
it  is  fo  fimple,  as  hardly  to  require  explanation.  If  the  height 
of  a vertical  pillar  be  compared  with  its  lhadow  on  a hori- 
zontal plane,  the  altitude  of  the  fun  may  be  deduced  by 
trigonometrical  calculation,  fince  thefe  two  quantities  arc  to 
each  other,  as  the  tangent  to  the  radius,  or  as  the  fine  to  the 
coline  of  the  altitude  required.  The  ancient  obelillcs  found  in 
Egypt  and  the  Eaft  were  probably  inftruments  of  this 
kind  : it  would  be  too  much  to  conclude  that  every  one  was 
erected  for  aftronomical  purpofes,  but  this  was  probably 
their  original  dellination  ; and  the  figure  of  an  obelilk  being’ 
rather  pleafing  to  the  imagination,  it  was  adopted  as  an 
ornament  to  public  fquares  and  buildings.  As  prabtical 
altronomy  advanced  to  accuracy  and  perfedtion,  however, 
the  gnomon  appeared  to  be  fubjebt  to  confiderable  defedts. 
The  lhadow  is  found  to  be  generally  ill  defined,  fo  that  its 
length  cannot  be  very  accurately  meafured  ; and  to  obviate 
this,  the  gnomon  muff  be  of  greater  height  than  is  eafily 
practicable.  In  modern  Europe,  therefore,  the' original 
gnomon  has  been  almolt  entirely  abandoned,  and  a new  one 
fubftituted  upon  principles  nearly  fimilar,  but  of  a fome- 
what  different  conitrudtion. 

The  gnomons  of  modern  Italy  are  ufually  conftrudted 
in  very  large  edifices  ; admail  aperture  is  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  which  permits  a luminous  circular 
image  of  the  fun  to  be  formed  on  the  pavement,  en  which 
a meridian  line  is  accurately  traced  : a plumb  line  is  fufpended 
from  the  aperture  to  the  floor,  and  thus  both  the  height  of 
the  aperture,  and  the  diftance  of  the  folar  image  from  the 
point  immediately  beneath  it,  is  very  accurately  afeer- 
tained. 

There  are  upon  record  fome  very  ancient  obfervations 
made  with  inffruments  of  this  kind,  particularly  of  Pythias, 
who  obferved  the  folftices  at  Marfeilles  above  three  centu- 
ries before  the  Chriftian  era.  Pliny  mentions  an  obelilk 
erebted  by  Auguftus  : this  obelilk  was  brought  from  Egypt, 
and  was  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Sefoftris,  near  a thoufand 
years  before  Clirift.  It  was  ufed  by  Manlius  for  the  fame 
purpole  for  which  it  was  originally  deftined,  namely,  to 
meafure  the  heirdit  of  the  fun. 

O 

The  Chinefe  have  from  the  earlieft  time  been  in  the  con- 
ftant  practice  of  making  ufe  of  a gnomon. 

In  the  year  1278,  a gnomon  40  feet  high  was  erebted  at 
Pekin,  by  the  Chinefe  emperor  Co-cheou  King. 

Ulugh  Beigh,  in  the  year  1437,  obferved  the  folftices  at 
Samarcand  by  the  lhadow  of  a gnomon  165  feet  high  : and 
fimilar  iiiilruments  are  even  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru. 

The  gnomons  to  which  modern  aftronomy  is  the  molt  in- 
debted, are  chiefly  thole  of  France  and  Italy. 

Paul  Tofcanelli  conftrudted  a gnomon  in  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  whofe  height  was  280  feet.  Ximenes  repaired, 
this,  and  publifhed  an  account  of  it  in  1757. 
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Gaffe'ndi  condrucled  a gnomon  of  50  feet  in  the  “ College 
•<de  1’Oratoirc”  at  Marfeilles,  and  obferved  the  folftices  with 

it  in  1636.  . . , c 

Ignatius  Dante,  in  1575,  a Dominican  mar,  and  atter- 
-wards  bifliop  of  Alatri,  iirft  contlruftad  the  celebrated 
gnomon  in  the  church  of  St.  Petronius,  at  Bologna  : it  was 
originally  only  about  70  feet  high,  but  was  raifed  by 
Caffini,  in  1653,  t®  the  height  of  90  feet,  and  it  was  with 
this  that  his  valuable  folar  obfervations  were  made. 

Mod  of  thefe  gnomons  are  accompanied  by  a meridian 
line,  often  highly  ornamented  with  the  names  of  the  months 
and  figns  of  the  zodiac,  fo  as  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a calen- 
dar. One  of  the  fined  in  Italy  is  in  the  Carthufian  convent 
at  Rome,  built  on  the  ancient  Thermae  of  Diocletian. 
There  are  two,  one  to  the  north  62  feet,  another  on  the 
fouth  75  feet  high  : they  were  condrudted  by  Bianchini  in 
1701. 

Picard  erefted  a gnomon  in  the  royal  obfervatory  at 
Paris,  which  dill  exifts. 

The  meridian  line  in  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  was  begun  in 
1727  by  Sully,  a watchmaker,  and  has  fince  been  much 
improved  and  highly  ornamented : its  height  is  80  French 
feet. 

M.  de  Cefaris  ana  Reggio  in  1786,  condmfted  a gnomon 
and  meridian  line  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan  : its  height  is  73 
feet. 

The  reafon  why  none  of  thefe  gnomons  are  to  be  found  in 
England,  is  that  we  do  not  regulate  our  clocks  by  folar, 
but  by  mean  time  : to  this  may  be  added  our  unfavourable 
climate,  which  would  very  much  diminiili  the  intered  which 
they  obtain  in  other  countries,  where  they  are  made  to  ferve 
the  ufeful  purpofes  of  civil  life. 

Netwithdanding  the  great  attention  that  lias  been  paid 
to  the  conftru&ion  of  thefe  gnomons,  their  ufe  has  been 
entirely  fuperfeded  by  modern  indruments  of  fmall  dimen- 
sions, fo  that  to  the  aftronomer  they  are  now  become  merely 
objects  of  curiofity  : yet  to  no  indrument  lias  adronomy 
greater  obligation.  The  folar  theory  was  firft  brought  to.  a 
very  improved  date  by  the  ufe  of  this  Ample  indrument 
alone.  The  length  of  the  year,  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  were  determined  by  it  with  very  great  exaclnefs. 
The  ancient  method  of  deducing  the  folar  theory  was  nearly 
as  follows. 

To  determine  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  length  of 
the  fliadows  were  obferved  at  the  period  of  the  folllices,  and 
the  extreme  points  to  which  the  longed  and  fliorted  fliadows 
extended  at  the  moment  of  noon  were  carefully  obferved, 
and  the  altitudes  of  the  fun  deduced  at  each  of  thefe  periods : 
half  the  difference  of  the  greated  and  lead  altitudes  would 
be  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  fubjeft  to  a fmall  error 
•arifing  from  refraction,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  known 
at  that  early  period,  nor  were  they  very  confiderable  in  thofe 
fouthern  portions  of  the  globe  in  which  adronomy  had  its 
origin.  But  though  it  was  not  difficult  to  deduce  the 
length  of  the  folditial  fhadows,  it  was  by  no  means  eafy  to 
determine  the  day' on  which  either  of  the  foldices  actually 
happened,  becaufe  the  length  of  the  fliadow  would  appear 
to  be  tlie  fame  at  thofe  feafons  for  feveral  fucceffivc  days. 
It  appears,  by  fome  very  ancient  Chinefe  obfervations  dill 
on  record,  that  this  inconvenience  was  remedied  by  obferving 
the  length  of  the  fliadow,  ten  or  twenty  days  before  the 
folflice  ; then  waiting  till  they  found  the  meridian  fhadow 
again  of  the  fame  length,  they  concluded  that  the  moment 
of  the  folflice  happened  on  the  intermediate  day  between 
thefe  c'orrefponding  obfervations. 

The  length  of  the  year  was  determined  from  obfervations 
of  the  equinoxes,  which  could  be  much  more  exaftly  ob- 


ferved ; for  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  determined 
by  the  method  above  deicribed,  the  length  of  the  equinoc- 
tial was  known,  and  the  day  on  which  the  fliadow  corre- 
fponded  to  the  computed  fliadow  was  evidently  the  day  of 
the  equinox. 

It  was  by  examining  a fucceflion  of  thefe  Ample  obferva- 
tions,  that  Hipparchus  firfl  difeovered  the  great  inequality 
in  the  length  of  the  four  feafons,  arifing  from  what  is  now 
called  the  equation  of  the  orbit : and  Irons  the  difeovery  of 
this  important  faft,  we  may  date  the  ■ origin  of  phyiical 
adronomy. 

GNOMONIC  Column',  See  Column. 

Gnomonic,  Polyhedron.  See  PoLVIlKDKON. 

Gnomonic,  or  Gnomomcal projection,  that  which  reprefenis 
the  circle’s  of  a liemifphere,  upon  a plain  touching  it  in  the 
vertex,  by  lines  or  rays  from  the  centre  of  the  liemifphere  to 
all  the  points  of  the  circles  to  be  proje&ed. 

In  this  proje&ion,  all  the  great  circles  of  the  fphere  are 
projected  into  right  lines.  Any  lefler  circle  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  projection  is  projedted  into  a circle.  And  any  leffer 
circle  not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection,  is  projected  into 
a conic  fection. 

The  gnomonic  projection  is  alfo  called  the  “ horologiogra- 
phie  projection,’’  becaufe  it  is  the  foundation  of  dialling.  In 
other  relpedts  it  is  not  much  ufed,  becaufe  the  circles  of  the 
fphere  are  projected  into  conic  fedtions,  which  are  difficult  to 
be  deferibed.  However,  this  projedtion  lias  its  conveniences;  in 
the  folution  of  fome  problems  of  the  fphere,  on  account  of 
the  great  circles  being  all  projedted  into  right  lines. 

Mr.  Emerfon,  known  by  an  ingenious  Treatife  upon  Flux- 
ions, and  a variety  of  other  publications,  has  given  the  theory 
and  pradtice  of  the  gnomonic  projedtion,  in  his  Treatife  on 
the  Projedtion  of  the  Sphere,  Lond.  1749,  8vo.  See  PRO- 
JECTION. 


GNOMONICA,  rnt.yj.ovix.t!,  or  Gnomon'ics,  the  art  of  dial- 
ing, or  of  drawing  fun  and  moon-dials,  &c.  on  any  given 
plane. 

It  is  thus  called,  as  it  thews  how  to  find  the  hour  of  the 
day,  See.  by  the  fliadow  of  a gnomon  or  ftyle. 

G N O STM  A CHI,  i n Ecclefwjlical  Hijlory,  an  ancient  fedt 
m religion,  whofe  difiingnifhing  character  was,  that  they 
were  profeffed  enemies  of  all  fiudied  knowledge  in  divinity. 

The  word  is  yvuo-iyayo,-,  q.  <7.  an  enemy  of  wifdom  or 
knowledge. 

Damafcenus  fays,  that  they  were  perfectly  averfe  from  all 
the  gnoies  of  Chridianitv,  i.  e.  all  the  fcience  or  technical 
knowledge  thereof.  They  held  it  an  ufelefs  labour  to  feek 
for  gnofes  in  the  holy  feriptures  ; andfaid,  that  God  requires 
nothing  of  men  but  good  works  ; that  it  were,  therefore, 
much  better  to  walk  with  more  fimplicity,  and  not  to  be  fo 
felicitous  about  the  dogmata  of  the  gnoftic  life. 

GNOSSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  iflaiid  of 
Crete,  more  anciently  called  “ Cocratus,”  from  the  name  of 
the  river  which  watered  it.  It  was  the  fixed  refidence.  of 
Minos,  once  the  capital  of  the  illand,  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  a wealthy  and  populous  place,  being  30  furlongs  in 
compafs,  and  full  of  inhabitants.  This  writer  places  it  20 
fu  rlongs  from  the  FEgean  or  Archipelago,  and  90  from  the 
African  fea.  Its  port,  called  Eleracleum,  was  at  a coniider- 
able  didance,  according  to  Olivier  about  four  or  five  leagues 
to  the  ea  ft  ward.  Paufanias  (Attic.)  fays,  that  it  had  a la7 
byrinth.  From  this  town  Ariadne,  fo  much  celebrated  by  the 
poets,  derived  the  name  of  Gnoffis.  When  the  ifland  was 
reduced  by  the  Romans,  Gnoffus  was  humbled,  and  Gortyna, 
her  rival,  raifed  upon  her  ruins.  Sonnini  fays,  that  a imall 
village,  Cnoffou,  near  Candia,  would  recal  to  mind  the  feite 
of  the  ancient  town,  were  it  not  difcoverablc,  in  a manner  no 
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left  certain  than  afflicting,  from  the  rubbifii  which  covers  it, 
and  a great  part  ot  which  lias  ferved  for  the  buildings  of 
modern  Gandia , which  fee.  See  alfo  Crete. 

GNOSTICS,  in  Ecchftajlica!  Hijlory , ancient  heretics, 
famous  from  the  fil'd  rife  of  Chridianity,  principally  in  the 
Ead. 

It  appears  from  feveral  pafTages  of  the  facred  writings, 
particularly  i John  ii.  18.  x Tim.  vi.  20.  and  Col.  ii.  8.  that 
many  perfons  were  infefted  with  the  Gnodic  herefy  in  the 
fird  century  ; though  the  left  did  not  render  itfelf  confpi- 
cuous,  either  for  number  or  reputation,  before  the  time  ef 
Adrian,  when  fome  writers  erroneoufiy  date  its  rife. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  gnojlicus,  and  that  of  the 
Greek  yvmriKo.',  knowing,  of  yuivo-y.y,  I know. 

The  name  Gnodic  was  adopted  by  thofe  of  this  feft,  as 
ii  they  were  the  only  perfons  who  had  the  true  knowledge  of 
Chridianity.  Accordingly  they  looked  on  all  the  Chridians 
as  limple,  ignorant,  and  barbarous  perfons,  who  explained 
and  interpreted  the  facred  writings,  in  a too  low,  literal,  and 
uncdifving  fignification. 

At  fird,  the  Gnoilics  were  only  the  philofophers  and  wits 
of  thofe  times,  who  formed  for  themfelvcs  a peculiar  fyilem 
ot  theology,  agreeable  to  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  ; to  which  they  accommodated  all  their  interpre- 
tations of  feripture.  Thefe  enthufiadic  and  fclf-fufficient 
philofophers  boaded  of  their  being  aide  to  redore  mankind 
to  the  knowledge  ignofis)  of  the  true  and  Supreme  Being 
which  had  been  lod  in  the  world.  They  alfo  foretold  the  ap- 
proaching defeat  of  the  evil  principle,  to  whom  they  attributed 
the  creation  of  this  globe,  and  declared,  in  the  moll  pompous 
terms,  the  dedruftion  of  his  affociates,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
empire.  But 

Gnostics  afterwards  became  a generical  name,  compre- 
hending divers  fefts  and  parties  of  heretics,  who  rofe  in  the 
firll  centuries,  and  who,  though  they  differed  among  thera- 
felves  as  to  circumdances,  yet  all  agreed  in  fome  common 
principles.  They  were  Inch  as  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the 
golpel  by  a profane  mixture  of  the  tenets  of  the  oriental 
philofophy,  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of 
the  world,  with  its  divine  truths. 

It  was  one  of  the  chief  tenets  of  the  philofophy  of  the 
Chriltian  Gnoffics,  that  rational  lords  were  imprifoned  in  cor- 
rupt matter,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  In 
conformity  to  the  opinion  of  the  oriental  iages,  who  expeftedan 
extraordinary  meffenger  from  the  Mod  High,  endowed  with 
wifdom  and  inveded  with  authority  to  communicate  to  ir.ife- 
rable  mortals  jud  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  deli- 
ver them  from  the  chains  of  the  tyrants  and  ufurpers  of  this 
world,  they  believed,  when  Chrid  appeared  and  wrought 
miracles'  of  the  molt  adonifhing  and  falutary  kind,  that  lie 
was  the  expefted  and  wifhed-for  meffenger.  ft  ccordingly 
they  imagined  that  he  would  refeue  men  from  the  power  of 
the  malignant  genii,  or  fpirits,  to  which,  agreeably  to  their  doc- 
trine, the  world  was  fubjefted,  and  fo  free  their  fouls  from  the 
dominion  of  corrupt  matter.  Having  admitted  this  fuppo- 
fition,  they  interpreted,  or  rather  corrupted,  all  the  precepts 
and  doftrines  of  Chrid  and  his  apodles,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  reconcile  them  with  their  own  erroneous  tenets. 

Such  were  the  Valentinians,  Simonians,  Carpocratians, 
Nicolaitans,  &c. 

Gnostics,  a denomination  fometimes  alfo  more  particular-  - 
ly  attributed  to  the  fueceffors  of  the  fird  Nicolaitans  and 
Carpocratians,  in  the  fecond  century,  upon  their  laying  afide 
the  names  of  the  fird  authors.  Such  as  would  be  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  all  their  doftrines,  reveries,  and  vifions, 
may  confult  St.  Irenaius,  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Origen,  and  St.  Ep 'ip  Iran  ins ; particularly  the  fird  of  thefe 
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writers,  who  relates  their  fentiments  at  large,  and  confutes 
them  at  the  fame  time  : indeed,  he  dwells  more  exprelsly  011 
the  Valentinians  than  any  other  fort  of  Gnodirs ; but  he 
file ws  the  general  principles  whereon  all  their  midaken  opft 
1110ns  were  founded,  and  the  method  they  followed  in  explain- 
ing feripture.  He  accufes  them  with  introducing  into  reli- 
gion certain  vain  and  ridiculous  genealogies,  i.  e.  a kind  of 
divine  procefiions  or  emanations,  which  had  no  other  founda- 
tion but  in  their  own  wild  imagination. 

In  effeft,  the  Gnodics  confeffed,  that  thefe  icons  or  ema- 
nations were  no  where  exprelsly  delivered  in  the  facred  writ- 
ings ; hut  infilled,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Jefus  Chrid  had  inti- 
mated them  in  parables  to  fuch  as  could  underdand  him. 
They  built  their  theology  not  only  on  the  gofpels  and  the 
epillles  of  St.  Paul,  but  alfo  on  the  law  of  Moles  and  the 
prophets.. 

Thefe  lad  laws  were  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  allegories  and  allufions  with  which  they  abound  ; 
which  are  capable  of  different  interpretations. 

However,  their  doftrine,  concerning  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  one  or  more  inferior  beings  of  an  evil  or  imperfeft 
nature,  led  them  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Tedament,  which  contradifted  this  idle  fiftion,  and 
filled  them  with  an  abhorrence  of  Moles  and  the  religion  he 
taught;  alleging,'  that  lie  was  aft  uated  by  the' malignant 
author  01  this  world,  who  conlulted  his  own  glory  and  au- 
thority, and  not  the  real  advantage  of  men.  Their  perfua- 
hon  that  evil  refided  in  matter,  as  its  centre  and  fource,  made 
them  treat  the  body  with  contempt,  difeourage  marriage, 
and  rejeft  the  doftrine  of  the  refurreftion  of  the  body  and  its 
re-union  with  the  immortal  lpirit.  Their  notion,  that  male- 
volent genii  preiided  in  nature,  and  occaiioned  difeafes  and 
calamities,  wars  and  deflations,  induced  them  to  apply 
themlelves  to  the.  ftu.dy  of  magic,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
powers  or  fufpend  the  influence  or  thefe  malignant  agents. 

The  Gnoilics  confidered  Jefus  C hr  iff  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and,  confequently,  inferior  to  the  Father,  who  came  into  the 
world  for  the  refeue  and  happinels  of  miferable  mortals,  op- 
p relied  by  matter  and  evil  beings  : but  they  rejefted  our 
Lord  s humanity,  on  the  principle  that  every  thing  corporeal 
is  effentially  and  intrinfically  evil ; and,  therefore,  the  great- 
eff  part  of  them  denied  the  reality  of  his  fufferings.  They 
fet  a great  value  on  the  beginning  of  the  gofpel  of  ’St.  John, 
where  they  fancied  they  faw  a great  deal  of  their  icons  or 
emanations  under  the  Word,  the  Life,  the  Light,  8cc.  They 
divided  all  nature  into  three  kinds  of  beings,  viz.  hylic,  or 
material  ; pfychic,  or  animal ; and  pneumatic,  or  fpiritual. 

On  the  like  principle  they  alfo  diftinguiihcd  three  forts 
of  men  ; material,  animal,  and  fpiritual.  The  firll,  who  were 
material,  and  incapable  of  knowledge,  inevitably  periffied, 
both  foul  and  body  ; the  third,  fuch  as  the  Gnoilics  tliem- 
felves  pretended  to  be,  were  all  certainly  faved  ;■  the  pfychic, 
or  animal,  who  were  the  middle  between  the  other  two, 
were  capable  either  of  being  faved  or  damned,  according 
to  their  good  or  evil  aft  ions. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  doftrines  and  conduft,  they 
were  much  divided.  The  greateft  part  of  this  feft  adopted 
very  a nil  ere  rules  of  life,  recommended  rigorous  abilinence, 
and  prefenbed  fevere  bodily  mortifications,  with  a view  of 
purifying  and  exalting  the  mind.  However,  fome  main- 
tained, tnat  there  was  no  moral  difference  in  human  aftions  ; 
and  thus,  confounding  right  with  wrong,  they  gave  a loofe 
rein  to  all  tne  paffions,  and  afferted  the  innocence  of  follow- 
ing blindly  all  their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their  tumul- 
tuous diftates.  They  fupported  their  opinions  and  praftice 
by  various  authorities  : fome  referred  to  fictitious  and  apo- 
cryphal writings  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Zoroafter,  Chriff, 
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and  his  apofUes ; others  beaded  that  they  had  deduced 
their  fentiments  from  fecrct  doftrines  of  Chrxft,  concealed 
from  the  vulgar  ; others  affirmed,  that  they  arrived  at  iupe- 
rior  degrees  of  wifdom  by  an  innate  vigour  of  mind ; and 
others  afferted,  that  they  were  inftrufted  in  thefe  myfterious 
parts  of  theological  fcience  by  Theudas,  a difciple  of  ot. 
Paul,  and  by  Matthias,  one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lord, 
The  tenets  of  the  ancient  Gnoftics  were  revived  in  Spam, 
in  the  fourth  century,  by  a fe£t  called  the  Prifcillianijls . 
(See  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i.) 

The  appellation  Gnoftic  fometimes  alfo  occurs  in  a 
good  fenfe,  in  the  ancient  ecclefiaftical  writers,  and 
particularly  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who,  in  the  per- 
ton  of  his  Gnoftic,  deferibes  the  charafters  and  qua- 
lities of  a perfect  Chriftian.  This  point  he  labours  in 
the  feventh  book,  of  lus  Stromata,  where  he  fhews,  that 
none  but  the  Gnoftic,  or  learned  perfon,  has  any  true  reli- 
gion. He  affirms,  that  were  it  poffible  for  a knowledge  of 
God  to  be  feparated  from  eternal  falvation,  the  Gnoftic 
would  make  no  fcruple  to  choofe  the  knowledge  ; and  that 
if  God  would  promife  him  impunity  in  doing  of  any  thing 
he  has  once  fpoken  againft,  or  offer  him  heaven  on  thofe 
terms,  he  would  never  alter  a whit  of  his  meafures. 

In  this  fenfe  the  father  ufes  Gnoftics,  in  oppofttion  to  the 
heretics  of  the  fame  name  ; affirming,  that  the  true  Gnoftic 
is  grown  old  in  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcripture  ; and  that 
he  preferves  the  orthodox  doftrine  of  the  apoftles,  and  of 
the  church  ; whereas  the  falfe  Gnoftic  abandons  all  the 
apoftolical  traditions,  as  imagining  himfelf  wifer  than  the 
apoftles. 

At  length  the  name  Gnoftic,  which  originally  was  the 
moft  glorious,  became  infamous,  by  the  idle  opinions  and 
diffolute  lives  of  the  perfons  who  bore  it ; much  as,  in  the 
prefent  age,  it  lias  fared  with  the  name  quietift,  pic/ i/I,  See. 

GNU,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Antelope,  having  horns 
thick,  rough,  and  bent  much  forwards  at  the  bafe,  then  fud- 
denly  turned  backwards,  a ferruginous  body,  a neck  with  a 
mane,  and  a tail  whitifti.  This  animal  inhabits  the  country 
of  the  great  Namaquas,  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  feeds  in  large  flocks  in  the  plains  : is  exceedingly 
fierce,  very  fwift,  and  fights  with  its  horns  ; it  frequently  drops 
on  its  knees,  runs  quickly  in  that  pofture,  furrowing  the 
ground  with  its  horns  and  legs.  It  is  a lingular  animal,  having 
the  body  like  a horfe,  with  a thick  bull-like  head,  elegant 
taper  legs  like  a deer,  and  the  lachrymal  furrows  of  the  An- 
telope tribe.  It  is  about  6,‘  feet  long,  and  3^  high  at  the 
fhoulders  ; of  a rully  brown  colour,  having  its  hair  tipt  with 
white,  but  on  the  breaft  and  fore -legs  long  and  black  ; the 
head  is  large  and  clumfy,  with  a fquare  mouth  and  broad 
flaps  over  its  noftrils  ; on  the  chin  and  gullet  is  a long  hang- 
ing beard,  or  bunch  of  white  hairs  ; the  neck  is  fhort,  thick, 
and  fomewhat  arched,  with  an  eredt  afli-coloured  mane  ; the 
tail  is  long,  white,  and  flowing  like  that  of  a horfe  ; the  feet 
have  only  one  fpurious  hoof  on  each.  The  flefti  is  reckoned 
very  good. 

GO  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Law,  in  a fpecial  fignincalion. 
Thus,  to  go  without  day,  and  to  go  to  God,  denote  as  much 
as  to  be  difmilfed  the  court,  and  to  be  acquitted. 

GOA,  in  Geography,  an  illand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
near  the  weft  coal!  of  Hindooftan,  feparated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a river  cafled  “ Mandova about  eight  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  foil,  efpecially  in  the  vallics,  is  fer- 
tile ; the  trees  are  always  covered  with  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit ; and  fprings  in  abundance  ifiue  from  the  mountains. 
The  rainy  feafon  continues  here  from  June  till  September 
or  O&ober  ; and  the  land-floods  bring  down  fuch  quantities 
of  mud  and  fand  as  flop  up  the  hayen  and  impede  the 
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navigation.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  weather 
is  fultry,  but  from  Odlober  to  March  it  is  very  mo- 
derate. 

Goa,  a city  and  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fetllements  in 
India,  the  feat  of  a viceroy,  and  fee  of  an  archbilhop, 
taken  by  the  Portuguefe  general  Albuberque  in  1510 
from  a prince  of  Saracen  extraction.  The  port  of  Goa  is 
naturally,  and  ftill  more  by  the  improvements  of  the  Por-  - 
tuguefe,  one  of  the  belt  in  India  ; it  is  fortified  with  many 
caftles  and  towers,  and  furnifhed  with  abundance  of  good 
cannon.  Beyond  thefe  caftles  the  channel  becomes  narrow, 
ftraitening  fometimes  to  one,  fometimes  to  two  miles,  and 
its  banks  are  planted  with  the  beft  fruits  and  fineft  trees 
which  India  affords.  Eight  miles  up  the  channel  is  the 
town  of  Goa.  About  the  middle  of  this  diftance  is  a palace, 
now  ferving  as  a barrack  for  the  garrifon  ; and  here  begins 
a ftrong  broad  wall,  two  miles  in  length,  which  is  a foot- 
walk  when  the  country  is  overflowed,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
it  a great  quantity  of  fait  is  collected.  This  channel,  which 
forms  fo  excellent  a port,  runs  many  miles  into  the  country, 
dividing  it  into  feveral  fruitful  iflands  and  peninfulas,  which 
plentifully  furnifti  the  city  with  neceffaries.  Adjoining  to 
this  port  is  the  haven  of  Murmugon,  formed  by  the  other 
channel,  that  runs  between  the  illand  of  Goa  and  peninfula  of 
Salfete,  and  affords  a fafe  retreat  to  the  Portuguefe  and 
other  fhips,  when  they  are  fhut  out  of  the  port  by  the  fands 
which  are  brought  down  by  the  river  Mandova,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  iirft  rains  of  June,  and  till  the  paflage  is 
opened  in  Oftober.  This  port  of  Murmugon  is  defended 
by  a caftle  on  the  ifland  of  Salfete,  and  a good  garrifon. 
At  the  fouth  entrance  into  the  channel  are  the  ruins  of  Old 
Goa  ; and  from  thence  to  the  new  city  is  a commodious 
road,  elegantly  adorned  with  trees  for  fruit  and  fhade. 
The  walls  of  the  new  city,  which  is  decaying,  include  a 
fpace  of  12  miles  in  circuit;  and  the  public  ftruCtures  that 
remain  fufficiently  evince  its  former  grandeur  as  well  as  ex- 
tent. The  number  of  inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  about  20,000  ; 
they  co  nil  ft  of  native  Portuguefe,  Meftizos,  and  Canarians^ 
or  natives,  who  are  black  as  jet,  with  long  black  hair,  and 
line  features ; here  are  alfo  many  negro  flaves,  and  Pagans 
of  different  nations.  As  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  men  are  faid  to  be,  for  the  moil  part,  proud,  indolent, 
jealous,  revengeful,  and  indigent ; the  women  lazy,  lafeivious, 

and  as  well  ikilled  in  poifoning  as  any  in  the  world ; 

215  miles  S.S.E,  from  Bombay.  II  he  mquiiition,  formerly 
exilting in  this  place,  is  now  aboliihed.  N.  lat.  1 c°  28  20''. 
E.  long.  730  45  45". 

Goa,  or  Goach , a kingdom  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft 
coall  oi  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  which,  after  various  conflicts 
and  revolutions,  is  now  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Boni. 
The  capital  of  the  fame  name  itands  on  a little  ifland,  on  the 
banks  of  a river,  whence  the  kingdom  derives  its  denomina- 
tion. It  was  built  about  the  fame  period  as  Samboupo 
and  Fello  ; and  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1778.  S.  lat. 

5 1 2'.  E.  long,  x 19  31'. 

GOACIIO,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lima,  near 
the  Pacific  ocean ; 65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lima.  S.  lat. 

1 1 '. 

GOAD,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to.  a pointed 
inftrument,  by  which  oxen  are  driven  when  employed  in  team- 
labour.  It  has  frequently,  likewife,  a leather  thong  at- 
tached to  the  contrary  end  of  it,  fo  as  to  form  a fort  of 
whip. 

GOAFFI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Mandinga,  on  the  Senegal. 

GOAHIROS,  a nation  of  South  America,  fituated  be- 
tween the  jurifdiclion  of  Maracaibo  and  the  Rio,  or  river 
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de  la  Hache  : they  occupy  the  coafl  for  more  than  30 
leagues,  and  extend  equally  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  They  have  at  all  times  been  confidered  as  the 
moll  ferocious  of  the  maritime  Indians.  The  Spaniards 
never  even  attempted  to  conquer  them.  Some  miffionaries 
have  made  efforts  for  inllrudting  and  profelyting  them  to 
the  Chridian  faith,  but  without  any  permanent  effedt. 
Their  number  amounts  to  30,000.  They  are  governed  by 
a cazique,  for  whom  they  have  eredted  a citadel  upon  a 
{mail  eminence,  called  “ La  Teta,”  the  Pap ; at  the 
di llatice  of  fome  leagues  from  the  fea.  They  breed  horfes 
upon  which  thev  ride  with  incredible  rapidity.  Their 
troops  are  all  mounted,  each  foldier  carrying  a carabine, 
Cartridge-box,  bow  and  quiver.  They  experience  much 
friendihip  from  the  Englifh  of  Jamaica.  They  affid  them 
with  advice,  and  fupply  them  with  arms.  Thefe  marauders 
have  rarely  any  communication  with  Maracaibo,  becaufe, 
as  its  jurifdiflion  is  the  principal  feene  of  their  robberies 
and  atrocities,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  be  continually 
on  their  guard,  fo  as  to  be  always  ready  to  repel  the  aggref- 
lions  of  fuch  troublefome  neighbours.  The  Spanifh  city 
to  which  they  chiefly  refort  is  Rio-de-la-Hache,  depending 
upon  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa  Fe,  where  they  barter  their 
commodities.  They  fet  out  in  bands,  mod  commonly  pre- 
ceded by  their  wives,  who  carry  their  children  upon  their 
backs,  befides  other  loads,  too  heavy  even  for  beafts  of 
burden.  Dreading  impofition,  they  have  never  adopted 
the  ufe  of  fpecie,  but  barter  their  horfes  and  oxen  chiefly 
for  fpirituous  liquors,  to  the  ufe  of  which  they  are  much 
addicted.  Urged  by  their  neceflities  they  recur  to  arms, 
and  threaten  the  neareft  city  or  village.  After  fome  hoili- 
lities,  the  Spaniards  fue  for  peace,  and  obtain  it  in  confide- 
ration  of  fome  pipes  of  brandy  and  other  fmaller  articles. 
Although  thefe  Indians  are  well  received  in  the  Spanifh 
cities,  they  will  not  admit  any  Spaniard  into  their  country  ; 
and  yet  fome  Spanifh  fmugglers  contrive,  for  pecuniary  con- 
fiderations,  to  obtain  a pad'port  and  efcort  for  traverfing 
the  country  of  the  Goahiros,  and  they  have  thus  acquired 
many  partizans  among  the  Spaniards  themfelves  ; but  their 
principal  and  mod  ufeful  connection  k formed  with  the  Englifh 
of  Jamaica.  By  them  they  are  fupplied,  not  only  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  but  with  the  duffs  that  clothe  them. 
Their  drefs  is  ornamented  by  a great  variety  of  feathers, 
fragments  of  fhining  metals,  and  gold  ridiculoully  lixed  to 
their  ears,  nofe,  and  arms.  The  articles  with  which  they 
furnifh  the  Englifh  in  exchange  for  the  merchandize  they 
receive  are  pearls,  which  they  fifh  in  their  own  ports, 
and  horfes,  mules,  and  oxen.  Their  ferocity  is  fuch,  that 
even  the  Englifh  will  feldom  fo  far  confide  in  them  as  to  ven- 
ture on  fhore,  but  the  bufinefs  of  bartering  is  tranfadded  on 
board,  and  the  fhips  haden  to  depart.  The  blips  that  are 
accidentally  cad  upon  the  coad,  immediately  become  the 
prey  of  thefe  cannibals,  who  maffacre  the  crew  and  devour 
their  flefh ; dividing  the  cargo  among  thofe  who  are  prefent 
on  the  occafion.  The  Goahiros  are  faid  to  be  a formidable 
nation,  well  mounted,  armed,  and  difeiplined;  and  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  40,000  effective  men. 

On  the  eaftern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Goahiros  are 
the  “ Cocinas”  Indians,  who  live  like  favages,  but  are  fo 
cowardly  and  pufillanimous  as  to  allow  the  Goahiros  to 
exercife  an  authority,  which  the  bold  always  acquire  over 
the  timid.  Thefe  favages  are,  in  faft,  merely  the  Haves  of 
other  favages.  Depons's  travels,  vol.  i. 

GOAL.  See  Gaol. 

GOAL-PARAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan, 
in  Bengal,  fituated  on  the  Burhampooter,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Affam  ; where  the  Europeans  have  factors,  who  carry 
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on  a confiderable  trade  with  Affam,  Bootan,  Thibet,  &c. ; 

32  miles  E.  of  Rangamatty. 

GOAN,  the  name  of  a Perfian  tree,  of  the  allies  of  which 
they  make  a fort  of  antifpodon,  or  medicinal  powder,  for 
difeafes  of  the  eyes. 

GOANAGOODY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan, 
in  Marawar  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Tripalore. 

GOANDA,  a naked,  favage  and  ferocious  race,  who  in- 
habited the  extenfive  and  unexplored  wildernefs,  E.  of  Nag- 
pour,  in  Hindoodan,  which  is  pervaded  by  the  gre^it  river 
Bain,  or  Baun  Gonga,  and  terminates  in  the  mountains. 
bounding  the  Englifh  circars. 

GOAR,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tritt  of  Simmern,  fituated  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  Rhine,  in 
which  there  is,  near  this  place,  a w ater-fall  ; 16  miles  S.  of 
Coblentz.  N.  lat.  50  8'.  E.  long.  *]'J  43'. 

Goar  -Vetch,  a name  fometimes  applied  to  the  fummer 
vetch.  See  Tare,  and  Vetch. 

GOARING,  on  Ship-hoerJ.  The  feamen  fay  a fail  is 
cut  goaring,  when  it  is  cut  Hoping  by  degrees,  and  is  broader 
at  the  clew  than  at  the  ear-ring,  as  all  top-fails  and  top- 
gallant-fails are. 

GO  AS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  11  miles  E.  of 
Moorfhedabad. 

GOAT,  in  Zoology.  See  Capra. 

Goat,  ill  Rural  Economy,  is  an  animal,  that  in  particular 
fituations  may  be  kept  with  advantage  by  the  farmer,  as 
where  the  country  is  rocky  and  barren,  and  there  is  but 
little  keep  for  any  other  fort  of  animal.  The  goat  is  ca- 
pable of  climbing  the  deeped  rocks,  and  of  browiing  upon 
the  briers,  heath,  and  Hirubs  of  feveral  different  kinds,  which 
are  rejefted  by  other  forts  of  animals.  When  turned  into  paf- 
ture  grounds  they  fliould  confequentlybe  prevented  from  nip- 
ping the  young  fhoots  of  trees  and  other  woods,  as  they 
prefer  them  to  the  grafs. 

They  are  beneficial  in  feveral  different  points  of  view,  as 
in  their  milk,  which  they  afford  plentifully,  and  which  is  of 
a very  excellent  quality.  In  fome  cafes,  this  and  cow’s 
milk  are  mixed  together,  and  a highly  valuable  cheefe  pre- 
pared from  them. 

The  young  kids  are  likewife  very  excellent  food,  and  tw» 
or  three  are  frequently  brought  forth  at  a time,  often  twice 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year. 

The  hair  of  the  goat  is  alfo  very  valuable  for  different, 
purpofes,  as  the  making  of  ropes  to  be  uied  in  the  water, 
which  are  extremely  durable.  A fort  of  duff  is  alfo  formed 
from  it  in  fome  places.  It  may  be  fheared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  wool  from  the  fiieep. 

The  fuet  of  the  goat  is  excellent,  the  animals  being  in 
fome  places,  as  in  Caernarvondiire,  killed  merely  for  the 
objedd  of  their  fuet  ; which  is  capable  ef  being  maeje  into  { 
candles  of  a fuperior  quality  to  thofe  of  the  common 
kind. 

Their  horns  conditute  valuable  handles  for  tucks  and 
pen-knives.  The  Hein  of  the  young  kid  is  well  fuited  to 
the  glove  manufactory,  from  its  taking  on  a dye  better  than 
any  other  fort  of  Hein.  The  old  Hein  is  highly  ufe- 
ful alfo,  being  in  many  cafes  preferred  to  that  of  the  Iheep  ; 
befides,  the  fieHi  affords  a cheap  and  abundant  food  for  the 
winter  months,  efpecially  when  the  kids  have  been  fent 
early  to  market.  The  haunches  of  the  goat  are  often  fad- 
ed and  dried,  and  fupply  all  the  ufes  of  bacon  ; and  are 
known  by  the  Welch  under  the  name  each  yr  wden,  or  huiag 
venifon. 

In  ehoefing  goats  for  keeping,  the  following  dire&ions 
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flioufd  be  attended  to.  The  male  fhould  have  a large  body, 
with  long  hair,  and  ftrkight  ibff  legs,  the  neck  fhould  be 
plain  and°lhort,  the  head  fmall  and  flender,  the  horns  large, 
.the  eyes  prominent,  and  the  beard  long. 

The  female  ought  to  have  a large  udder  with  well 
fixed  teats,  and  with  none  or  very  fmall  horns. 

Goats  are  belt  kept  in' flocks,,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  lefs  difpofition  to  draggle  ; and  they  Ihonld  have 
good  *fhelter  both  for  fummer  and  winter,  great  heat  and 
cold  being  equally  injurious  to  them. 

The  period  of  coupling  them  is  about  December. 

They  are  moftly  kept  without  litter  in  the  winter  feafon, 
in  clean  paved  yards  or  other  places. 

The  kids  may  be  prepared  for  the  table  in  a 
maimer  fimilar  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  the  lamb. 

They  have  been  vulgarly  fuppofed  ufeful  in  flables  from 
the  difagreeable  odour  that  lfiues  from  the  males  at  parti- 
cular feafons,  but  there  are  probably  no  real  grounds  for 
fuch  a conclufion. 

Goat -JiJh,  Caprifcus , in  Ichthyography,  the  name  of  a 
fifh,  called  alfo  by  fome  caper.  It  is  a fpecies  of  Ballistes. 
In  the  middle  of  its  back  it  has  three  very  llrong  ar.d 
large  prickles,  the  firft  of  which  is  three  times  as  large 
as  any  of  the  others,  and  all  are  connected  by  a mem- 
brane.. 

The  whole  fifh  is  covered  with  a fcaly'fkin;  but  the 
f oales  have  more  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  a ferpent  than 
thole  of  the  fifh  ; for  they  are  placed  in  cancellated  lines  in- 
■terfecting  one  another,  and  are  fo  well  fixed,  that  they 
with  difficulty  come  off ; and  wood  or  ivory  may  be  polilh- 
ed  with  ths  lit  in,  as  with  the  common  fiih-fkin  ufed  by 
the  turners-,  See.  It  is  of  a blueifh-g'.reen  colour,  fpotted 
with  a fine  blue,  and  the  back  and  belly  fins  are  black,  with 
fome  blue  and  red  fpots.  Its  whole  figure  is  very  broad 
and  flat,  as  well  as  fhort,  fo  that  it  approaches  to  a round 
form.  It-feldom  exceeds  two  pounds  in  weight.  It  is 
caught  in  the.  Mediterranean,  but  not  commonly.  The 
fit  in  of  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
rious. 

Goat  Ifiands , in  Geography , two  fmall  iflands  near  the 
S.  coafl  of  Jamaica,  they  are  denominated  Great  and  Little  ; 
the  former  is  fituated  in  N.  lat,  17’  53'.  E.  long.  76°  51'; 
and  the  latter  about  a mile  N.  W.  from  it. 

Goat  IJland,  the  fouthernmoft  of  the  Bafhee  iflands,  in 
the  Eaft  Indian  lea.  N.  lat.  20  6'.  II.  long.  12  t . — Alfo, 
a fmall  iiland  among  the  Philippines,  near  the  S.  VI.  coaft 
of  Lucon.  N.  lat.  13"  52'.  E.  long.  120'  13'. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  if  lot  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  ifland,  op- 
poli te  to  the  town  of  Newport,  and  on  which  is  Fort 
Wafhington. 

Goat’s  Beard,  in  Botany.  See  Thagopogox. 

Goat’s  Eye,  in  Surgery.  See  Eye. 

Goat’s  Horns, petrified.  In  Dr.  Grew’s  “ Rarities  of  Gre- 
fham  College,”  p.  257,  a.Tephrites  bcetii,  or  goat’s  horn,  in 
that  collection,  is  deferibed  as  broken  at  both  ends,  about 
t x inches  long,  and  2|  inches  acrofs  at  the  brondell  part, 
fhe  belly  an  inch  over  and  furrowed,  the  back  fomewhat 
edged,  of  an  afhen  colour,  inwardly  blueifh  grey,  outwardly 
mixed  with  oblique  and  white  breaks,  bended,  one  end 
thicker  than  the.  other : it  is  added,  that  filch  are  found  in 
Germany,  Moravia,  Silefia  and  other  parts,  and  effervefee 
with  nitric  acid.. 

In  the  Analyfisof  the  Labours  of  the  French  national  In- 
flitute  for  1809,  it  is  mentioned  that  M.  Cuvier  in  the 
alluvial  foils  near  Etampes  had  difeovered  horns,  fome  of 
winch  do  not  feem  to  differ  effentially  from  the  horns  of 
the  exiting  fpecies  of  goats.  The  evidence  in  neither  of 


the  above  cafes,  or  any  other  which  we  have  feen,  is  fuffi- 
crently  ftrong  to  prove  the  foflil  horns  of  this  clafs  to  have 
really  belonged  to  goats  : and  analogy  would  juftify  us 
rather,  in  referring  them  to  the  extinCt  race  of  animals, 
fifh,  and  vegetables  with  which  the  flrata  are  fo  abundantly 
ftored,  in  fome  parts  of  the  feries. 

Goat’s  Rue.  See  Galega. 

Goat,  Scape.  See  Scape-goat. 

Goat’s  Sucker.  See  Capkimulgus. 

Goat’s  Stones,  greater.  See  Satykium. 

Goat’s  Stones,  lejfier.  See. Orchis. 

Goat’S  Thorn.  See  Astragalus. 

GOATTTELD,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  ifland  of  Arran  ; the  iummit  of  which  is  2840  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

GOAVE,  Grand,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
10  miles  S.W.  of  Leogane. 

Goaye,  Petit,  a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpa- 
niola, with  a harbour  capable  of  receiving  veffels  of  the 
largeff  fize  fafe  from  winds  ; in  its  environs  are  plantations 
of  fugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  cotton.  The  town  is  the 
emporium  to  .which  the  inhabitants  of  Grand  Goave,  and 
other  .places,  fend  their  commodities  ; 20  miles  W.  S.W.  of 
Leogane.  N.  lat.  180  26V  VI.  long.  730  3 7 '. 

GO  BAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chufiltan  ; 
75  miles  S.  of  Suffer. 

Goban,  or  Gelan , a finall  ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  or  Shat  el  Arab,  at  the  entrance  into  the  gulf 
of  Perfia,  with  a town  upon  it.;  50  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Baffora.  N.  lat.  30°  10'.  E.  long.  48°  25'. 

GOBANNIUM,  i n .Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Bri- 
tain, placed  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary  between  Burriun\  or 
Uik,  and  Magnis  or  Kenchefler,  12  miles  from  the  former 
and  22  from  the  latter,  and  fuppofed  to  be  Abergavenny, 
which  fee. 

GOBBI,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  between 
that  of  Camnia,  and  cape  Lopez  Gonfalvo ; ths  chief 
trade  of;  which  confiffs  in  elephants  and  ivory.  The  chief 
town  is  about  a day's  journey  diltant  from  the  Atlantic. 
N.  lat.  1 D 30'.  See  Ca.m_.ma. 

GOBBINS,  in  Mining,  is  a name  with  tlie  colliers  of 
feveral  diitricts  for  the  liole-iiig  ffuff  and  other  refufe  of 
their  works  ; as  alfo  for  the  hollows  or  fpaces  behind  them, 
into,  which  they  throw  the  refufe  coal,  earth,  and  ffones  : 
which  Lift  are  alio  called  waites  and  old-hollows. . 

In  the  coal-pits  about  Wednefbury  in  Staffordfhire,  and 
at  Donifthorp,  Danby-HJl,  &c,  in  Derbyjjiire,  the  gob- 
bins  take  fire  fpoutaneouffy  after  fome  time,  unlefs  the  air 
is.  excluded  from  them,  owing  to  duns,  tow,  tawe  or  cat- 
dirt,  a thin  flratum  found  near  the  coal,  which  heats,  fwells, 
and  fpontaneoufiy  inflames,  by  the  contact  of  air  and  moif- 
ture.  At  Doniithorp  they  encafe  their  gobbins  in  walls  cf 
tempered  clay  at  certain  diftances,  for  excluding  the  air. 

GOBBS,  .otherwife  ColhJcs,  are  pieces  of  coal  from  the 
•fize  of.. walnuts  to  tliat  of  a. man’s  flit  or  larger,  which  are 
occafionally  picked  or  raked  out  of  the  fleck  or  refufe 
fmall  coals  at  the  collieries,  either  by  poor  perfons,  who  are 
allowed  to  do  fo,  or  for  fale.  The.fe  are  what  in  London, 

■ and  many  places  in  the;eaft  and  fouth  of  England,  would 
be  called  round-coals  and  highly  valued,  on  account  of  the 
abfence  of  very  fmall  or  dull  coals  among  them.  Where' 
the  lage  among  the  huyers.  and  dealers  is  for  large  coals, 
as  about  Wednefbury  in  Staffordfhire,  and  the  Erewafh  vale 
in  Derbyfhire  and  Nottinghamfhire,  an  inconceivable  wafte 
is  made  of  cobbles  and  fleck  ; in  working  the  thick  coal 
about  Wednefbury  a heap  of.  fuch,  fix  or.feven  yards  thick, 
is  faid  to  be  left  and  waited  on  the  floor  of  their  works : 

and 
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tmd  to  occafion  a further  wade  of  a rib  or  wall  of  folid 
coal,  round  each  Aall  or  chamber,  for  excluding  the 
air,  .which  would  otherwife  fire  thefe  wade  heaps.  See 
Gobbins. 

GOBELINS,  a celebrated  manufactory,  eftablifiied  at 
Paris,  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marcel,  for  the  making  of  ta- 
pellry,  and  other  furniture  for  the  ufe  of  the  crown.  The 
houfe  where  this  manufactory  is  carried  on  was  built  by  two 
brothers,  Giles  and  John  Gobelins,  both  excellent  dyers  ; 
and  the  firft  that  brought  to  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
the  fecret  of  dyeing  that  beautiful  fcarlet  colour  ftill  known 
by  their  name;  as  well  as  the  little  river  Bievrc,  on  whofe 
banks  they  fixed  their  dve-houfe  ; and  which  is  now  known 
by  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  river  of  the  Gobe- 
lins. ’ 

It  was  in  the  year  1667  that  this  place,  till  then  called 
e:  Gobelins’  Folly,”  changed  its  name  into  that  of  “ Hotel 
Royal  des  Gobelins,”  in  confequence  of  an  edict  of  Louis 
XIV.  Morif.  Colbert  having  re -eftablifiied,  and  with  new 
magnificence  enriched  and  completed  the  king’s  palaces', 
particularly  the  Louvre  and  Thuilleries,  began  to  think  of 
making  furniture  fuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  thofe  build- 
ings : with  this  view  he  called  together  all  the  ableft  work- 
men in  the  divers  arts  and  manufactures  throughout  the 
kingdom  ; particularly  painters,  tapeilry-makers,  fculp- 
tbrs,  goldfmiths,  eboniits,  &c.  and  by  fplendid  offers, 
penfious,  privileges,  See.  called  others  from  foreign  na- 
tions. 

And  to  render  the  intended  eftab’ifhment  firm  and  lafiing, 
he  brought  the  king  to  purchafe  the  Gobelins,  for  them  to 
work  in,  and  draw  up  a fyllem  of  laws,  or  policy,  in  feven- 
teen  articles. 

By  tliefe  it  is  provided,  that  the  new  manufactory  (hall 
be  under  the  adminiffration  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
king’s  buildings,  arts,  See.  that  the  ordinary  matters  there- 
of (Ball  take  cognizance  of  all  actions  and  precedes 
brought  againft  any  of  the  perfons  in  the  faid  manufac- 
tory, their  fervants  and  dependants ; that  no  other  ta- 
peltry  work  (hall  be  imported  from  any  other  country, 
Sec. 

The  Gobelins  lias  ever  fincc  remained  the  firft  manufactory 
of  this.kind  in  the  world.  The  quantity  of  the  fineft  and 
nobleft  works  that  have  been  produced  by  it,  and  the  number 
of. the  heft  workmen  bred  up  therein,  are  incredible;  and 
'he  prefent  flourifliing  condition  of  the  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures of  France  is,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  there- 
to. 

Tapeftry  work,  in  particular,  is  their  glory.  During  the 
fuperintendance  of  M.  Colbert,  and  bis  fucceffor  M.  de 
Louvois,  the  making  of  tapellrv  is  faid  to  have  been  prac- 
tifed  to  a degree  of  perfection,  fcarce  inferior  to  what  was 
before  done  bv  the  Englilh  and  French. 

The  battles  of  Alexander,  the  four  feafons,  four  elements, 
the  king’s  palaces,  and  a feries  of  the  principal  actions  of  the 
life  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  the  firft 
conqueft  of  Tranche  Comte,  done  from  the  defigns  of  M. 
Le  Brim,  director  of  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins,  are 
matter-pieces  in  their  kind. 

GOBEMOUCH,  th ejly-cetfcler  lizard,  a fpecies  of  Ame 
rican  lizard  that  is  always  employed  in  catching  of  flies.  It 
is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  lizard  kind,  and  is  very  beautiful, 
its  lkin  often  appearing  as  if  covered  with  leaf-gold,  or  leaf- 
lilver,  and  in  fome  others  of  a green,  or  red  and  gold,  won- 
derfully Bright  and  beautiful.  They  are  not  at  ail  Ihy  or 
fearful  of  men,  but  as  they  do  not  hurt,  lo  they  feem  to 
dread  none  ; they  enter  chambers  arid  elofets, -and  do  no  fort 
of  damage,  but  deftroy  the  flies  and  other  troublefome  ver- 


min they  find  there.  Their  whole  lives  feem  fpent  in  the 
c-hace  of  thefe  inieCts,  and  it  is  a very  pleafing  thing  to  ob- 
ferve  the  various  ways  they  have  of  catching  them.  They 
are  very  cleanly  creatures,  and.  may  be  fuffere-d  to  run  over, 
the  table  at  meal  time;  where,  if  they  fee  a fly,  they  will 
purfue  it  over  the  very  hands  or  cloaths  of  people,  or  over 
the  difhes,  without  doing  the  lead  hurt. 

Notwithftanding  their  great  beauty  while  alive,  they  are 
only  of  a dufky  grey  when  dead,  all  their  other  colours  im- 
mediately vanilhing. 

GOBE-MOUCHE,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by' 
Button  to  feveral  lpecies  of  Lanins,  Todus,  Tardus,  Mufci- 
capa,  and  Motacilla , which  fee  refpeCtively . 

GOBIN,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aifne  ; celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
plate-glafs ; 4 miles  S.  of  la  Fere.  See  Glass. 

GO  BIO,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpccies  of  Coitus  ; and  alfo  of 
Cy prinus;  which  fee  refpeCtively. 

GOBIUS,  a genus  of  the  thoracic  order,  poffeffing, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  the  following  effential  character. 
Head  fmall,  eyes  approximated,  with  two  punCtures  be- 
tween ; gill-membrane  four-rayed  ; body  fmall,  compreffed 
on  eacli  fide,  covered  with  fmall  feales,  and  funiflied  with 
a fmall  tubercle  behind  the  vent  ; the  ventral  fins  united 
into  an  oval  or  funnel  drape  ; and  the  dorfal  fins  two  in  num- 
ber. 

At  the  time  Linnaeus  wrote  his  Syttema  Naturae,  the  above 
character  was  probably  found  fufficiently  explicit  to  embrace, 
in  a correCt  and  lucid  order,  all  the  fpecies  of  this  natural 
tribe  of  fifties  at  that  period  known.  This,  however,  it  mult 
■lie  confeffed,  is  not  precifely  the  cafe  at  prefent.  The  num- 
ber of  fpecies  has  been  materially  augmented  by  the  recent 
difeoveries  of  naturalifts,  and  among  thefe  are  certain  kinds 
which  exhibit  differences  effentiully  diffimilar  from  each  other; 
though  ftill,  in  the  idea  of  the  Lumsan  Undent,  they  can  b.e 
only  referable  to  the  genus  Gobi  us  ; while  others,  no  lefs. 
intimately  allied,  cannot,  without  a palpable  innovation  on 
the  order  of  nature,  be  conligned  to  that  genus.  The  later 
French  writers,  as  Latreille,  Bole  and  others,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Lacepede,  divide  the  Linnaean  Gobii,  and  their 
natural  affinities,  into  four  diftinct  genera,  namely,  Gobius, 
Gobioides,  Gobiomokus,  and  Gobiomoroidia , an  exten- 
fion  perhaps  requifite,  or  at  leaft  admiffible.  This  extenfion 
is  indeed,  in  our  own  opinion,  rather  defirable,  and  we  refrain 
from  adopting  it  only  to  avoid  that  degree  of  perplexity 
which  might  probably  refult  from  the  driperfion  of  the  fpe- 
cies into  the  feveral  difrinCt  articles,  which  would  then  be- 
come neceffary.  For  this  reafon,  we  propole  to  concentrate 
the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  obferving  only  to  refer  the 
fpecies  refpe&ivelyi  to  their  different  geneva  as  we  proceed, 
and  by  this  means  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  whe- 
ther thofe  recently  eftablifiied  genera  ought  to  be  in  reality 
confidered  effentially  diftinCt,  or  as  only  conftituting  the  na- 
tural fubdivifions  of  the  Linnaean  genus  Gobius. 

The  habits  of  thefe  fifties  in  general  appear  to  correfpond; 
they  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  waters  contiguous  to  the" 
fiiores,  and  lie  concealed  among  the  rocks,  under  (tones,  or 
in  the  fand  and  mud  of  teas  and  rivers  : they  feed  on  worms, 
infeCts,  and  the  fpavvn  and  fry  of  fifties  ; and  adhere  firmly 
to  the  rocks  or  other  hard  fubllances  by  means  of  their  ven- 
tral fins. 

Species. 

Genus  G alius  — Ventral f vs  united ; dorfal fns  f<&». 

j-  SeCtion,  Pectoral  fins  attached  clofe  io  the  body. 

Boddaerti.  Rays  of  the  anterior  dorfal  fin  cirriform, 
the  third  very  long.  Pallas.. 

A native! 
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A native  of  the  Indian  feas,  in  common  about  fix  inches 
in  length,  and  never  exceeding  eleven  or  twelve  inches.  I he 
head  thick,  blunt,  and  fomewhat  convex,  with  fpots  of  brown 
and  white  ; crown  convex,  and  gradually  doping  down ; 
jaws  of  nearly  equal  length  ; lips  thick  and  flefhy  ; eyes  ver- 
tical and  oblong  ; gill-membrane  livid.  The  body  is  rather 
convex,  tapering  (lightly  towards  the  tail,  and  covered  with 
fmall  and  foft  fcales  ; the  colour  blueifh  brown  above,  be- 
neath pale  yellow,  inclining  to  whitifli;  the  back  marked  with 
a longitudinal  feries  of  feven  brown  fpots,  beneath  which,  on 
the  fides,  are  feven  other  fpots  of  the  fame  colour,  but  thefe 
latter  are  fpeckled  with  white  ; the  vent,  which  is  fituated 
rather  nearer  the  head,  is  furrounded  by  a black  circle,  be- 
hind which  is  a conic  peduncle.  The  dorfal  fins  are  blueilh 
black,  the  firft  including  five  rays,  has  the  membrane  fpotted 
with  white  ; the  membrane  of  the  fecond  is  remarkable  in 
having  fix  white  lines  between  each  ray,  thefe  rays  are  feta- 
ceous,  and  amount  to  twenty-five  in  number  ; the  peftoral 
fin  is  roundifh,  and  includes  twenty -one  rays;  ventral,  thirty- 
four  ; anal,  twenty-five  ; and  the  tail,  which  is  blueifh  white, 
eighteen  rays. 

Lagocephalus,  Upper  jaw  hemifpherical  ; no  tongue 
and  lateral  line.  Pallas. 

The  native  place  of  this  fpecies  is  uncertain  ; it  was  firft 
defcribed  by  Kolreuter,  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Peterfburgh,  and  afterwards  by  Pallas  in  his 
“ Spicilegia  Zoologica.”  The  head  is  (hort,  thick,  and 
deftitute  of  fcales,  the  mouth  tranfverfe  ; eyes  diftant,  fmall, 
and  covered  with  a common  (kin  ; upper  jaw  very  thick, 
the  lower  with  a few  larger  teeth,  which  are  a little  hooked  ; 
the  lips  cleft  in  the  middle,  doubled,  the  upper  flefhy  and 
very  thick,  and  alfo  reaching  much  beyond  the  jaw  ; palate 
with  numerous  crowded  teeth  of  fmall  iize  on  the  margin. 
The  body  round,  compreffed  towards  the  tail,  of  a grey  or 
brown  colour,  and  covered  with  minute  fcales  ; vent  in  the 
middle  of  the  body.  The  firft  dorfal  fin  contains  iix  rays  of 
a Ample  form,  the  rays  in  the  fecond  fin,  like  thofe  of  the  tail, 
are  branched,  and  amount  in  number  to  eleven  ; the  pedtoral 
fin  lanceolate  oval,  with  fifteen  rays;  ventral,  with  eight  (hort 
crowded  rays  ; anal,  ten  rays  ; and  caudal,  twelve.  The  total 
length  of  this  fifh  about  three  or  four  inches. 

Cyfrinoides.  Body  covered  with  large  fub-ciliated 
fcales  ; tail  rounded  ; the  membrane  conne&ing  the  rays  tef- 
fellate  with  brown.  Pallas. 

About  the  fize  of  a finger,  the  body  of  a compreffed  form, 
thickifh,  convex,  grey  brown  above,  beneath  whitifh  ; (kin 
foft  and  cancellated  with  fine  lines  ; teeth  minute  and  nearly 
equal  ; tongue  flat,  foft,  and  obtufe ; eyes  lateral  and  be- 
tween them  a blackifh  femi-lanceolate  creft  ; rays  of  the  fins 
moftly  branched  ; lateral  line  obfolete.  The  fpecies  inhabits 
Ainboina. 

Lanceolatus.  Tail  very  long  and  acutely  pointed. 
Bloch.  Gobius  oceanhus,  Pallas. 

Inhabits  the  brooks  and  rivers  of  Martinico,  where  Plu- 
nder faw  it  in  great  abundance.  The  body  is  oblong,  and 
covered  with  round  imbricated  fcales,  which  are  larger  on  the 
pofterior  part.  The  head  is  long  and  truncated  ; the  eyes 
vertical  with  black  pupil,  and  golden  iris  ; jaws  equal ; tongue 
loofe  and  acute ; cheeks  blueilh  edged  with  red  ; lateral  line 
in  the  middle  ot  the  body,  and  the  vent  nearer  the  head  ; 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  with  Ample,  foft,  diftant  rays,  eonne&ed 
by  a thin  membrane  ; rays  of  the  firft  dorfal  membrane  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  membrane  ; between  the  dorfal  fins  on 
each  fide  a brown  (pot  ; peftoral  fin  yellow  edged  with  blue ; 
tad  at  the  bafe  greenifh  yellow,  the  edge  vio.et.  The  fie(h 
excellent. 
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Minutus.  Whitifli,  fpotted  with  ferruginous:  rays  of 
the  dorfal  and  caudal  fins  obfeurely  ftreake-d  with  the  latter. 
Donov.  Gobius  minutus ; albicans  ferrugineo-maculatus,  radii s 
dorfalibus , ct  taudalilus  ferrugineo  obfolete Jlriatis,  Pallas.  1 Mi- 
nute or  fpotted  goby,  Pennant. 

“ The  minute  or  fpotted  goby  is  a pretty,  delicate,  little 
creature,  whofe  ufual  length  very  rarely  exceeds  two  inches 
and  a half,  or  at  the  utmoft  three  inches.  Pallas,  who  de- 
feribes  this  fpecies,  defines  its  character  with  much  preci- 
fion;  he  fpeaks  efpecially  of  the  obfolete  ftreaks  acrofs  the 
rays  of  the  two  dorfal  fins  and  tail,  which  are  fufficiently 
diftindt,  except  when  the  fins  happen  to  be  conliderably  ex- 
panded, at  which  time  they  indeed  appear  as  fo  many  feries 
of  unconnedfted  dots.  Thefe  ftreaks  or  dots  are  uniformly 
conftant  in  all  the  fpecimens  of  the  (ifii  that  have  fallen 
under  our  obfervation,  varying  a trifle  only  in  the  tint  or 
denfity  of  colour. 

“ Bloch  does  not  include  this  fpecies  in  either  of  his  works 
on  fifties.  Pennant  confiders  it  as  the  Gobius  aphya  of 
Linnaeus,  in  which  particular  later  writers  are  miftaken; 
it  mult  however  be  confeffed,  that  there  (bill  remains  fonie 
little  doubt  as  to  the  precife  difference  between  the  aphya 
and  minutus;  Linnaeus  tells  us  the  former  has  the  body  and 
fins  barred  with  brown,  and  this  will,  in  a certain  dqgree, 
apply  to  the  characters  of  minutus.  That  the  fpotted  goby 
is  the  minutus  of  Pallas  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

“ It  has  been  imagined,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pennant, 
that  the  fpotted  goby  appeared  on  our  coafts  only  during 
the  fummer  months,  and  was  befides  extremely  local.  This 
idea  is  certainly  unfounded,  for  we  have  received  them  from 
various  parts  of  the  fea-coaft  in  all  feafons  of  the  year  In 
the  wide  fweep  of  fands,  called  Traetli  Levan,  which  extends 
along  the  fouth-fide  of  Beaumaris  bay;  upon  the  (bores  of 
the  Severn ; and  alfo  many  other  of  our  fandy  coafts,  this 
diminutive  fifli  has  attracted  our  remark  fwimming  or  lurk- 
ing among  the  flirimps  in  the  (hallow  pools  left  bv  the  fea  at 
ebb-tide.  The  fame  fpecies  is  likewife  not  unfrequently 
captured  with  the  fprats,  at  a (hort  diftance  from  the  fhore. 

“ In  the  firft  dorfal  fin  are  fix  rays,  in  the  fecond  eleven ; 
the  peCtoral  fin  contains  twenty  rays;  the  ventral,  nineteen; 
anal,  eleven;  and  tail  fixteen.” 

We  have  been  the  more  explicit  in  detailing  the  ehnfticler 
and  hiftory  of  the  fpotted  goby,  in  order  to  enable  the 
reader  to  comprehend  the  preciie  difference  between  this  and 
the  following  fpecies. 

Aphya.  Body  and  fins  barred  with  brown.  Linn.  Miff. 
Ad.  Fr.  Gobius  uncialis,  pinna  dorfi  fecunda  officulcrum.  17, 
Art. 

Defcribed  as  a very  fmall  fpecies  found  in  the  Nile  and 
fovne  parts-«>f  the  Mediterranean ; the  length  about  an  inch. 
1 he  firft  dorfal  fin,  as  in  minutus,  contains  fix  rays,  the 
fecond  fixteen  or  feventeen  ; peCforal,  according  to  Linnasus, 
eighteen,  or  one  lefs,  as  Artedi  mentions.  Linnaeus  dates 
the  number  of  rays  in  the  ventral  fin  at  twelve,  Artedi  at 
only  fix,  and  in  deferibing  thofe  of  the  anal  fin  they  differ 
again,  thefe  being,  as  Artedi  informs  us,  no  more  than  eleven, 
though  Linnaeus  fays  they  amount  in  number  to  no  lefs  than 
fourteen. 

Jozo.  Rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  fetaceous,  and  extending 
above  the  membrane.  Linn.  Jozo,  Salv.  Gobius  albus,  Ron- 
del. Gobius  tertius.  Will. 

This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  European  and  Mediterranean 
feas.;  its  length  is  from  four  to  fix  inches;  the  body  above 
brown,  beneath  whitifli,  and  the  whole  covered  with  fcales. 
The  head  is  compreffed ; pupil  of  the  eye  black  with  the 
iris  white;  the  back  (lightly  arched;  jaws  of  equal  length, 
and  armed  with  numerous  fmall  teeth;  the  lateral  line 

ftraight, 
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flraight,  blackifh,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 
The  colour  of  the  fins,  which  is  blue,  conftitutes,  according 
to  Bloch,  the  charadteriftic  diltindlion  of  this  particular  fpe- 
cies.  Its  haunts  are  the  fandy  fiiores  of  the  fea,  and  its  food 
teftaceous  animals,  crabs,  and  other  marine  creatures. 
Though  highly  prolific,  it  is  obfcrved  not  to  multiply  very 
fall,  its  eggs  being  eagerly  fought  after  by  the  larger  kinds 
of  fifhes.  The  flelh  is  indifferent,  being  hard  and  meagre. 

EleqtRis.  Anal  fin  with  nine  rays;  tail  roundilh.  La- 
gerllroem.  Gobius  Cbinenjis,  Olbeck. 

Whitilh,  covered  with  large,  round,  and  fmooth  fcales, 
and  marked  on  the  back  near  the  gill-covers  with  an  ample 
violet  fpot;  both  the  dorfal  fins  of  equal  height,  the  firit 
containing  fix  rays,  the  fecond  eleven;  pedtoral  fin  twenty; 
ventral,  ten;  anal,  nine;  and  tail  ten.  The  fpecies  inhabits 
China. 

Pectinirostris.  Teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  horizontal. 
Gmel. — Lageritr.  Apocryptes  Chinenjis , Olbeck. 

A filh  of  fmall  fize  found  in  China:  the  iiril  dorfal  fin 
contains  five  rays,  the  fecond  twenty-fix ; pedloral,  nineteen ; 
central,  twelve;  anal,  twenty-live  ; and  caudal,  fifteen. 

Bicolor.  Fufcous;  all  the  fins  black.  Linn. — Briinn 
pife. 

Length  from  three  to  four,  or  rarely  exceeding  fix  inches, 
and  inhabits  the  Mediterannean  fea.  The  rays  of  the  fins 
projedl  very  inconfiderably  above  the  connedling  membrane. 

Cruextatus.  Mouth  pullulate  with  red;  rays  of  the 
dorfal  fins  reaching  above  the  membrane.  Briinn. 

About  a fpan  in  length,  the  mouth,  gill-covers,  chin, 
and  fins  pullulate  with  fanguineous  red  fpots;  beneath  the 
eyes  a trarffverfe  membranaceous  line,  and  two  others  placed 
longitudinally  before  the  dorfal  fin ; fins  generally  brownilh, 
with  fctaceous  rays ; pe&oral  rounded ; ventral  blueilh,  with 
the  rays  fplit  at  the  end ; tail  pointed  and  llightly  banded 
with  black.  Gmelin  is  inclined  to  think  this  may  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  fpecies  Jozo. 

Paganellus.  Tail  and  fecond  dorfal  fin  purplilh  at  the 
bale;  the  firll  dorfal  fin  edged  with  a yellowilh  line.  Linn. 
Gobius  paganellus,  Haffelquilt. 

Length  three,  four,  or  fix  inches;  the  body  llightly 
compreffed  and  whitilh,  with  a green  tinge,  and  marked 
with  blackilh  dots  or  fmall  fpots.  Native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Arabicus.  Five  pollerior  rays  of  the  firll  dorfal  fin  ter- 
minating in  a red  filament  twice  the  length  of  the  membrane. 
For  lie. 

Native  of  Djidda  in  Arabia.  The  body  is  about  the  fize 
of  the  little  finger,  and  of  a greenilh-brown  colour,  with 
numerous  confluent  violet  l'pots  and  fpecks  of  blue;  11< in 
foft  and  covered  with  minute  firm  fcales;  fins  fpotted;  tail 
cuneated. 

Nebulosus.  Second  ray  of  the  firll  dorfal  fin  ending  in 
,a  black  filament  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  Forfk. 

Inhabits  the  fame  fea  as  the  former,  and  nearly  the  fame  fize ; 
body  whitilh,  with  brown  clouded  confluent  fpots,  beneath 
white  without  fpots ; fcales  rhombic  and  rigid ; pedloral  fins 
glaucous,  with  obfolete  brown  fpots  at  the  bale;  ventral 
brownilh;  dorfal  fin  and  tail  tranfpareut,  dotted  with 
brown ; anal  fin  hyaline,  with  the  outer  edge  black. 

Plumieri.  Upper  jaw  prominent.  Bloch. 

This,  according  to  Plunder,  inhabits  the  rivers  of  the  An- 
tilles in  great  numbers,  and  is  in  much  elteem  for  the  table, 
its  flelh  being  of  good  flavour,  and  very  wholefome.  The 
body  is  round,  flelhy,  above  tawny,  yellow  on  the  fides  and 
white  beneath ; the  whole  covered  with  fmall  fcales  ; head 
large  ; vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ; lateral  line  llraight ; 
Vol.  XVI, 


fins  yellow ; pedloral  and  caudal  yellow  at  the  edge,  with 
branched  rays  ; dorfal  and  anal  with  fimple  rays. 

Ocellaris.  Upper  jaw  longer  ; firll  dorfal  fin  fix-rayed, 
with  a black  ocellated  Ipot  near  the  bafe  on  the  pollerior 
part.  Brouffonet. 

Found  in  the  frefh  waters  of  Otaheitee.  The  head  is  ra- 
ther compreffed,  fub-conic,  blackilh,  above  llightly  curved, 
obtufely  carinated  in  the  middle  ; teeth  unequal,  and  minute, 
thofe  of  the  lower  jaw  fmaller  ; body  co'mpreffed,  lance- 
olate, covered  on  the  pollerior  part  with  imbricated,  ciliated 
fcales,  and  obfcurely  clouded  with  olive  and  black  ; beneath 
glaucous. 

Niger.  Blackilh  varied,  fecond  dorfal  fin  with  about 
fourteen  rays.  Artedi.  Gobius  niger,  Donov.  Brit.  Fifties'. 
Apocryptes  Cantonenfis , Olbeck.  Black  goby . 

Native  of  the  European  and  Afiatic  leas.  Length  fix 
inches  ; colour  blueilh  black,  varied. 

Boscil.  Body  and  tail  grey,  fpeckled  with  brown  ; the 
former  marked  with  ieven  tranlverfe  whitilh  bands.  Lacepede. 

Defcribed  and  figured  in  the  work  of  Lacepede,  on  the 
authority  of  Bofc,  who  obferved  it  on  the  coalts  of  North 
America ; it  grows  to  the  length  of  four  inches ; the  head 
is  broader  than  the  body  ; the  firll  four  rays  of  the  anterior 
dorfal  fin  terminate  in  a filament ; and  the  body,  which  is 
fmooth,  is  apparently  without  fcales.  The  flelh  is  never 
eaten. 

CjERULEus.  Body  blue ; caudal  fin  red,  with  black 
border.  Lacepede. 

Inhabits  the  feas  on  the  eallern  coafls  of  Africa,  where  it 
was  obferved  by  Commerfon,  who  deferibes  its  appearance  in 
the  water,  when  the  fun  Ihines,  as  fplendid  in  the  highell  de- 
gree, though  its  fize  is  fmall,  the  total  length  not  exceeding 
three  inches.  The  firll  dorfal  is  fomewhat  triangular,  with 
the  rays  terminating  in  filaments,  the  fecond  contains  four- 
teen rays,  the  filamentous  appendice  of  the  lafl  ray  in  which 
is  thrice  the  length  of  the  reft.  The  flelh  is  not  eaten  by  the 
natives,  but  is  uledasbait  in  fifhing. 

**  Sedlion.  Pefioral jins  attached  of  placed  on  a jlejhy  proceft 
or  elongation. 

Sciilosseri.  Blackilh-brown,  beneath  whitilh  ; rays  of 
the  firll  dorfal  fin  fpinous.  Pallas.  Scblojferiangoby. 

This  is  about  a fpan  in  length,  the  body,  rather  compreff- 
ed, decreafing  in  an  inconfiderable  degree  towards  the  tail,  and 
covered  with  large  round  coriaceous  fcales  ; the  head  long, 
much  thicker  than  the  body,  and  Hoping  in  front ; the  mouth 
tranfverfe  ; lips  thick,  flefhy,  granulous  within,  and  the  upper 
one  folded  ; teeth  large,  unequal,  diflatit,  and  irregularly 
alternate  ; palate  flelhy  ; tongue  thick,  foft,  and  flelhy  ; 
the  eyes  vertical  and  placed  forward,  protuberant,  the  pupils 
turned  to  the  fides  with  a large  lunate  cavity  beneath  each  ; 
gill-covers  oblong  and  fcaly  ; tail  ovate-acute  ; and  the  vent 
in  the  middle  of  the  body.  In  the  firll  dorfal  fin  are  eight 
rays,  in  the  fecond  thirteen ; peftoral,  fixteen ; ventral,  twelve ; 
anal,  twelve;  and  tail  nineteen.  The  fpecies  inhabits  the  frelh 
waters  in  the  illand  of  Amboina,  generally  reliding  in  the 
foft  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  fublilling  on  worms  ; the 
flelh  is  excellent.  The  fame  liflt  occurs  alfo  in  many  parts 
of  China.  In  the  Gmelinian  Syll.  Nat.  the  fpecies  is  de- 
lcribed  under  two  dillindl  names,  fchlofferi  and  barbatus,  the 
latter  of  which  Linnaeus  defines  as  having  the  pedloral  fins 
fan-lhaped,  and  the  firft  dorlal  fin  with  twelve  rays,  the  fe- 
cond thirteen.  Lacepede,  Bofc,  and  other  late  writers  agreg 
in  confidering  them  the  fame. 

Genus  Gobioides. 

Ventral  fins  united  ; dorfal  fin  one  ; head  fmall ; gill-co? 
vers  doled  nearly  throughout  their  contour. 
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Mela-NURUS.  Dorfal  fin  fingle ; tail  black.  Gmel.  Le 
gobidide  queue  noire,  Brouff.  Black  tailed  goby  * 

Defcribed  by  Gmelin  on  the  authority  of  BrouiTonet’s 
Ichth.  dec.  i . ; it  is  mentioned  as  a fmall  fpecics,  the  habitat 
of  which  is  unknown.  Bofc  believes  it  was  brought  from  the 
• South  fea. 

Amguillaris.  Dorfal  fin  fingle  ; tail  red.  Gmel. 

The  general  figure  of  this  fpecies  is  fomewhat  anguilli- 
form,  or  fhaped  like  an  eel,  and  like  that  fiih  the  body  is  fat 
and  flippery  ; the  teeth  are  fmall,  and  projeft  out  of  the 
mouth  ; the  dorfal  and  anal  fin  are  large,  and  extend  to  the 
tail,  with  the  fin  of  which  they  are  united  ; the  colour  of  the 
body  is  pale  brown,  of  the  fins  red  ; the  finl  dorfal  fin  includes 
fifty-two  rays;  the  pectoral,  twelve  ; ventral,  ten  ; anal,  forty- 
three  ; and  tail  twelve.  The  fifh  is  a native  of  the  coafl  of 
China  and  other  parts  of  India. 

Smyrnensis.  Edge  of  the  jaws  formed  of  a bony  plate, 
and  dellitute  of  teeth.  LacepedC. 

Defcribed  on  the  authority  of  the  new  memoirs  of  the 
Tranfaftions  of  the  Academy  of  Peterfburg.  It  is  a native 
of  the  Mediterranean  ; the  Ikin  very  vifeous,  and  the  dorfal  fin 
furnifhed  with  forty-three  rays. 

Broussonf.tti.  Body  very  long  and  comprefied  ; tail 
elongated.  Lacepede. 

Suppofed  to  be  a native  of  the  Indian  feas.  The  example 
defcribed  by  Lacepede  appertained  to  the  fladtholder’s  mu- 
feum.  The  dorfal  fin  contains  thirty-three  rays,  and  extends 
nearly  to  the , tail,  as  does  likewife  the  anal  fin  ; the  body 
nearly  tranfparent,  and  the  jaws  furnifhed  with  fmall  teeth. 

* ' Genus  Gobiomorus. 

Head  fmail ; eyes  approximated  ; gill-covers  elofed  nearly 
throughout  their  contour  ; dorfal  fins  two. 

* Section.  Peftoral Jins  conneftcd  clofe  to  the  body. 

Strigatus.  Ventral  fin  divided  ; firfl  caudal  fin  fix-ray- 
ed. Brouffonet. 

Native  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  Otaheitee.  The  head 
is  comprefied,  yellow,  flreaked  and  fpotted,  and  greenifh 
yellow  above  ; body  comprefied,  lanceolate  and  covered  with 
imbricated,  fubquadrated,  and  (lightly  crenated  feales  ; co- 
lour pale  blueifh-green ; beneath  whitifh,  with  brownifh 
llreaks  behind  the  peftoral  fins  ; beneath  the  lateral,  on  the 
hind  part,  varied  with  obfolete  reddifh  fpots  ; firfl  dorfal  fin 
green,  with  red  rays  and  four  fillets  of  the  latter  colour  ; the 
fecond  dorfal  fin  with  nine  red  fillets  ; peftoral  fin  pale  green- 
ifh, the  marginal  rays  fhorter  and  fimple  ; ventral  whitifh  ; 
anal  long,  ' greenifh-red  ; tail  round-oval,  yellowifh-green, 
the  rays  red  and  fimple,  with  a broad  oblique,  (lightly  curv- 
ed reddifh  fillet  each  fide. 

DormitOR.  Upper  jaw  longeft  ; tail  rounded.  Lace- 
pede. 

Defcribed  from  the  drawing  of  Plumier,  who  faw  it  in  the 
frefh  waters  and  rivers  in  the  marfhes  of  South  America. 
The  fecond  dorfal  fin  contains  eleven  rays,  and  each  of  the 
peftoral  fins  eight.  * 

Gronovii.  Ventral  fins  divided  ; firfl  dorfal  fin  ten- 
rayed  ; tad  forked.  Gmel.  Cefleus  argenteus,  & c.  Klein. 
Mugil  Americanus , Ray.  Harder,  Marcgr. 

Inhabits  the  feas  of  South  America.  The  body  is 
filvery  above,  black,  and  fpotted  on  the  fides  with  black  ; 
feales  fmall  and  imbricated.  The  head  of  this  fpccies  is 
naked  ; eyes  large  and  lateral ; mouth  narrow  ; teeth  equal, 
in  the  jaws  and  palate  ; tongue  rounded,  thin,  fmooth  ; gill- 
covers  fmooth  and  roundiih  ; back  a little  convex  ; lateral 
line  curved  and  parallel  to  the  back  ; vent  in  the  middle  of 
the  body. 
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* * Seftion.  Peftoral  Jins  attached  or  placed  on  a Jlefh 
procefs  or  elongation. 

Koelreuteri.  Ventral  fins  divided;  firfl  dorfal  fin  with 
eleven  rays.  Pallas. 

Length  about  nine  inches,  the  body  foft,  fat,  and  whitifh- 
grey  ; head  long,  thick,  and  convex  in  front : eyes  on  the 
top  of  the  head  ; lips  doubled  and  ficfhy  ; teeth  unequal, 
conic,  the  anterior  ones  larger,  and  one  larger  on  each  fide 
above  ; aperture  of  the  gills  lunated  ; lateral  line  imprefled  ; 
vent  about  the  middle  of  the  body  with  a peduncle  behind  ; 
fms  foft  ; the  firfl  on  the  back  large  and  brown,  with  a 
black  terminal  band,  the  rays  fpinous  ; the  fecond  narrower, 
yellowifh,  with  a longitudinal  deep  brown  band,  and  branched 
rays  ; peftoral  fan-fhaped  or  oval,  and  placed  on  a broad 
pedicle  ; tail  oval  and  lanceolate,  with  ramofe  rays. 

Genus  Gobiomordides. 

Head  fmall,  with  the  eyes  approximated ; gill-covers 
elofed  nearly  throughout  their  contour  ; dorfal  fin  one. 

Pisoms.  Ventral  fins  divided ; lower  jaw  longer.  Gmel. 
Amove  pixuma,  Pifo. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  South  America.  The  head  is 
depreffed  and  covered  with  feales  in  fizc  equal  to  thofe  on 
the  back  ; the  mouth  furnifhed  with  feveral  rows  of  teeth,; 
and  the  tail  rounded. 

Gobiu.s  Afper,  a name  given  by  Gefner  and  others 
to  a fpecies  of  perch  called  by  many  afper  pifcieulus,  a 
name  confounding  it  with  many  other  different  fifhes,  and 
by  /Linnaeus  perca  afper.  It  is  diflinguifhed  among  tb,e 
perch  tribe  by  A^rledi  under  the  name  of  the  pearch  with 
eight  or  nine  black  lines  on  each  fide.  See  Perca. 

Gobi  us  Fluviat/is,  or  Gudgeon.  See  Cyprinus  Gobio. 

Gobius  Marinas,  or  Goget.  See  Gobius  Niger. 

GOBLET,  or  Gobelet,  a kind  of  drinking  cup,  or 
bowl ; ordinarily  of  a round  figure,  and  without  either  foot 
cr  handle. 

The  word  is  French,  gobelet;  which  Salmafius,  and  others, 
derive  from  the  barbarous  Latin  cupa.  Budaeus  deduces  it 
from  the  Greek  y.v~  a fort  of  cup. 

Goblets,  made  of  the  wood  tamarillc,  are  ranked  among 
medicinal  drugs  ; becaufe  the  liquors  infufed  a while  therein, 
are  fuppofed  to  acquire  a quality  which  renders  them  good 
in  difeafes  of  the  fpleen. 

GOBONE1,  or  Gobony;  in  Heraldry,  the  fame  as  corn- 
pone. 

GOBYGANGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; eight 
miles  S.  E.  of  Goragot. 

GOCEY,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Allahabad;  30  miles 
N.  of  Gazypour. 

GOCH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ro'cr,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflrift  of  Cleves, 
fituated  on  the  Niers,  furrounded  with  walls  in  1291,  and 
containing  three  churches ; fix  miles  S.  of  Cleves.  The 
place  contains  .2412,  and  the  canton  12,728  inhabitants, 
in  19  communes. 

GOCHLENIUS,  Rodolphus,  in  Biography,  a phyfi- 
cian,  was  born  at  Wittemberg  in  1572.  His  father  was 
profeffor  of  logic  at  Marpurg,  where  the  fubjeft  of  this 
article  fludied  medicine,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doftov 
in  May,  1601  ; and  was  himfelf  elefted  profeffor  of  philo- 
fophy  in  1608,  and  alfo  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  1612. 
He  died  on  the  2d  of  March  1621,  at  the  age  of  49.  Al- 
though his  life  was  not  long,  by  extreme  induflry  he  had 
written  a confiderable  number  of  treatifes,  in  which  he- 
evinced  much  of  the  fpirit  of  Paracelfus,  of  whom  he  was  a 
zealous  follower.  It  is  unnceeffary  to  enumerate  the  long 
. lift,  of  titles  to  his  works,  which  relate  to  philofophy,  mag- 
nets fm, 
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iietifm,  aftrology,  chiromancy,  See.  as  well  as  to  medicine. 
Eloy. 

GOCIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sar- 
dinia ; 30  miles  E.  of  Algeri. 

GOCKEL,  or  Gokelius,  Christian  Louis,  in  Bio- 
graphy, of  Gotha  in  Thuringia,  was  born  on  the  3 1 it  of 
December,  1C62.  In  1685,  he  was  appointed  phylician  to 
the  city  of  Herfpruck,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  practice,  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  feveral 
German  princes,  cfpecially  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg. 
His  publications  likewife  contributed  to  extend  his  fame, 
confiding  of  a “ Medical  Surgery,”  in  German,  and  of 
fome  papers  in  the  Memoirs  cf  the  German  academy.  He 
died  in  Auguit  1736,  aged  74. 

With  the  preceding  phyfician  we  mud  not  confound  an- 
other, called  Everard  Gokelius,  who  was  born  at  Him,  in 
1636,  and  praCiifed  phyfic  at  Giengen  in  Suabia.  Befides 
fome  eflays  in  the  German  language,  he  publiihed,  1.  “ En- 
chiridion Medico-pra&icum  de  Pefte,”  1669. — 2.  “ Con- 
filiorum  et  Obfervationum  Medicinalium  Decades  VI.” 
1682. — 3.  “ Gallicinium  Medico-praCticum,  live,  Confilio- 
rum,  Obfervationum,  et  Curationum  Medicinalium  no  varum 
Centuries  dues  cum  dimidia,”  Ulmse  1704.  Eloy.  DiCt. 
Hid. 

GQCULGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan, 
in  the  fubah  of  Agra  ; 16  miles  N.  W.  of  Agra. 

GOD,  an  immaterial,  intelligent,  and  free  being  ; of  per- 
feCt goodnefs,  wifdom,  and  power ; who  made  the  univerfe, 
and  continues  to  fupport  it,  as  well  as  to  govern  and  direCt 
it  by  his  providence. 

The  Rabbins  and  Hebraids,  particularly  St.  Jerom,  and 
the  interpreters,  reckon  up  ten  different  names  of  God  in 
Scripture;  which  are  El,  Elohim, 

Elobi,  or  in  the  fmgular,  fHN>  Eloah,  jTiN!3Y>  Tfelaoth, 

\rby>  Eiicn,  rrn,ss  Ehjeh,  ♦j-ntc*  Adoriai , fp,  J ah, 

Shadda't,  “IH*’  Jehovah:  but  it  is  wrong  to  di- 
vide from  ; they  fliould  be  but  one  name 

jq  Elohetfeba.th,  i.  e.  God  of  hofs-  Of  thefe 

names  there  are  three  which  exprefs  the  effence  of  God,  and 
are  proper  names  ; viz.  rmN>  Ehjeh,  Jab,  and  pj^pp, 
Jehovah : the  others  are  only'  names  of  attributes.  St.  Jerom 
gives  a particular  explanation  of  thefe  ten  names,  in  his 
epidle  to  Marcella  ; and  Buxtorf  the  younger  has  an  exprefs 
differtation  on  the  fame,  “ Differtatio  de  Nominibus  Dei.” 
The  Jefuit  Souciet  has  three  feveral  difeourfes  on  the  three 
names,  El,  Shaddai,  and  Jehovah,  printed  at  Paris,  1 7 15. 
The  Hebrews  call  the  name  of  God  nVJTlft  and 

the  Greeks,  after  this  example,  Tngzygoc uuarev ; as  confid- 
ing of  four  letters,  which  it  is  obferved  to  do  in  mod  lan- 
guages: thus,  in  the  Hebrew  God  is  called  POPP,  Jehovah ; 
in  the  Greek,  c 9=o-  ; in  Latin,  Deus ; in  Spanifh,  Dios  ; 
in  Italian,  Idio ; in  French,  Dieu ; in  the  ancient  Gaulilh, 
Diex  ; in  ancient  German,  Diet ; in  the  Sclavonic,  Buch  ; 
in  Arabic,  Alla  ; in  the  Polifli,  Bung  ; in  the  Pannonian, 
Jjhi  ; in  the  Egyptian,  Tenu  ; in  the  Perfian,  Sire ; in  the 
language  of  the  Magi,  Oft.  But  a diftinCtion  ought  here 
to  be  made  between  the  name  God,  and  the  name  of  God  ; 
it  being  the  latter,  not  the  former,  that  in  the  Hebrew 
confids  of  four  letters.  The  name  or  word  God,  in  the 
Hebrew,  is  p\lp‘4,  Eloah,  which  confids  but  of  three  letters; 
or  in  the  plural,  rh  5^,  Elohim,  which  confids  of  five. 
The  name  of  God  is  pppp,  Jehovah ; which  is  the  true 
TETpaypappKTGv,  or  the  name  of  four  letters  among  the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks.  But  it  is  not  this  name  that  anfwers 
to  the  Greek  ©so  , Latin  Deus,  Englifh  God,  &c.-  In 
reality,  none  of  thefe  languages  have  anv  proper  name  of 
God,  as-pppp,  Jehovah^  is  fin  the -Hebrew-  • . 
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M.  Hallenberg,  a Swedifii  writer,  in  a work  publiihed  at 
Stockholm  in  1796,  and  entitled  “ Differtatio  hidorica  et 
philologica  de  origine  nominis  Dei  Gud,”  See . fuggeds  that 
the  names  given  by  different  nations  to  the  deity  might 
denote  unify  ; as  the  word  God  itfelf,  by  which  in  all  the 
Teutonic  dialeCts  the  Supreme  Being  is  denominated. 

Philologids  have  hitherto  conlidered  the  word  God  as 
being  of  the  fame  fignification  with  Good ; and  this  is  not 
denied  by  M.  Hallenberg.  But  he  thinks,  that  both  words 
originally  denoted  unity ; and  that  the  root  is  p|  ,y>  achad, 
wins  ; whence  the  Syr.  Chad  and  Gada  ; the  Arab.  Ahd 
and  Gahd ; the  Perfic  choda  and  chuda ; the  Greek  ayaho; 
and  yxho: ; the  Teutonic  Gud;  the  German  Gott : and  our 
Saxon  God.  The  other  names  of  God,  this  author  thinks, 
are  referable  to  a iimilar  origin. 

By  his  immateriality,  intelligence,  and  freedom,  God 
is  didinguilhed  from  fate,  nature,  dejliny,  necejfity,  chance , 
anima  mundi,  and  from  all  the  other  fictitious  beings,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Stoics,  Pantheifts,  Spinofifls,  and  other 
forts  of  atheills. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  his  nature,  attributes,  word 
and  works,  with  the  relations  between  him  and  his  crea- 
tures, makes  the  fubjeCt  of  the  extenfive  fcience  called 
theology.  In  feripture  God  is  defined  by,  “ I am  that  I 
am  ; Alpha  and  Omega ; the  Beginning  and  End  of  all 
things.’’ 

Among  philofophers,  he  is  defined  a being  of  infinite  per- 
fection ; or  in  whom  there  is  no  defeCt  of  any  thing  which 
we  conceive  may  raife,  improve,  or  exalt  his  nature. 

Among  men,  lie  is  chiefly  confidered  as  the  firff  caufe, 
the  lirit  being,  who  has  exifted  from  the  beginning,  has 
created  the  world,  or  who  fubiifts  neceffarily,  or  of  him 
felf. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  choofes  to  confider  and  define  God,  not 
as  is  ufually  done,  from  his  perfections,  his  nature,  exilt- 
ence,  or  the  like  ; but  from  his  dominion.  “ The  word 
God,  according  to  him,  is  a relative  term,  and  has  a re- 
gard to  fervants ; it  is  true,  it  denotes  a being  eternal,  in- 
finite, and  abfolutely  perfeCt ; but  a being  however  eternal, 
infinite,  and  abfolutely  perfeCt,  without  dominion,  would 
not  be  God. 

“The  word  God,”  the  fame  author  obferves,  “frequently 
fignifies  Lord;  but  every  lord  is  not  God  : it  is  the  do- 
minion of  a fpiritual  being  or  lord,  that  conftitutes  God  ; 
true  dominion,  true  God  ; fupreme,  the  fupreme  ; feigned, 
the  falie  god. 

“ From  fuch  true  dominion  it  follows,  that  the  true  God 
is  living,  intelligent,  and  powerful  ; and  from  his  other  per- 
fections, that  he  is  fupreme,  or  fupremely  perfeCt ; he  is  eter- 
nal, and  infinite  ; omnipotent,  and  omnifeient  ; that  is,  he 
endures  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  is  prefent  from  infinity 
to  infinity. 

“ He  governs  all  things  that  exift,  and  knows  all  things 
that  are  to  be  known  : he  is  not  eternity,  or  infinity,  but 
eternal  and  infinite  : he  is  not  duration  or  fpacc,  but  he  ‘ 
endures,  and  is  prefent:  lie  endures  always,  and  is  pre- 
fent every  where  ; and  by  exifting  always,  and  every  where, 
he  conllitutes  the  very  thing,  duration  and  fpace,  eternity 
and  infinity. 

“ Since  every  particle  of  fpace  is  always,  and  every 
indivifible  moment  of  duration  every  where,  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  all  things  can  never  be  nunquam,  or  nif* 
qnam. 

“ He  is  omniprefent,  not  only  virtually,  but  alfo  fubftan-' 
tially  : for  power  without  fubftance  cannot  fubfift.  All: 
things  are  contained,  and  move,  in  him  ; but  without  any 
mutual  paffion  ; lie  fuffers  nothing  from  the  motions'  of  bo-' 
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dies ; nor  do  they  undergo  any  refiftance  from  his  omnipre- 
feiice. 

“ It  is  confeffed,  that  God  exifts  neceffarily  ; and  by  the 
fame  neceffity  he  exifts  always,  and  every  where.  Hence, 
alfo,  he  muft  be  perfedlly  iimilar  ; all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain, 
all  arm,  all  the  power  of  perceiving,  underftanding,  and 
a <5ting  ; but  after  a manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  after  a man- 
ner not  like  that  of  men,  after  a manner  wholly  to  us  un- 
known. 

•i‘<  He  is  deftitute  of  all  body,  and  all  bodily  fhape  ; and 
therefore  cannot  be  feen,  heard,  or  touched  ; nor  ought  to 
be  worshipped  under  the  reprelentation  of  any  thing  corpo- 
real. 

“ We  have  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  do  not 
know  the  fubftance  even  of  any  thing  : we  fee  only  the 
figures  and  colours  of  bodies,  hear  only  founds,  touch  only 
the  outward  furfaces,  fmell  only  odours,  and  taftetaftes;  and 
do  not,  cannot,  by  any  fenfe,  or  any  reflex  aft,  know  their 
inward  fubftances  ; and  much  lefs  can  we  have  any  notion  of 
the  fubftance  of  God. 

“ We  know  him  by  his  properties  and  attributes  ; by 
the  moft  wife  and  excellent  ftru&ure  of  things,  and  by  final 
caufes  ; but  we  adore  and  worfliip  him  only  on  account  of 
his  dominion  : for  God,  fetting  afide  dominion,  providence, 
and  final  caufes,  is  nothing  elfe  but  fate  and  nature.”  Newt. 
Philof.  Nat.  Princip.  Math,  in  calce. 

An  ingenious  divine  has  wrought  thefe  thoughts  of  that 
admirable  philofopher  into  form,  and  ripened  them  into  a 
more  exprefs  fyftern,  in  a difeourfe  on  this  fubjedl.  Max- 
well’s Difc.  concerning  God. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  a compendious  abftraft  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  that  have  been  alleged  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  God.  The  admirable  metaphyiician  and  divine, 
Dr.  Clarke,  has  demonftrated  this  truth,  with  that  clearnefs 
and  force  of  reafoning,  for  which  he  is  fo  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed,  by  a feries  of  propofitions,  mutually  connected 
and  dependent,  and  forming  a complete  and  unanfwerable 
argument  in  proof  both  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  i.  Something  has  exilted  from  all  eternity  ; for, 
fince  fomething  now  is,  fomething  always  was  : othervvife  the 
things  that  now  are  muft  have  been  produced  out  of  nothing, 
abfolutely  and  without  caufe  ; which  is  plain  contradidlion 
in  terms.  2.  There  has  exifted  from  eternity  fome  one  un- 
changeable and  independent  being  : or  elfe,  there  has  been  an 
infinite  fucceflion  of  changeable  and  dependent  beings  pro- 
duced one  from  another  in  an  endlcfs  progrefllon,  without  any 
original  caufe  at  all.  From  without,  this  feries  of  beings 
can  have  no  caufe  of  its  exiftence,  becaufe  it  includes  all 
things  that  are  or  ever  were  in  the  univerfe  : nor  is  any  one 
being  in  this  infinite  fucceflion  felf-exiftent  or  neceflary,  and 
therefore  it  can  have  no  reafon  of  its  exiftence  within  itfelf  ; 
and  it  was  equally  pofiible,  that  from  eternity,  there  ihould 
never  have  exifted  any  thing  at  all,  as  that  a fucceflion  of 
fuch  beings  Ihould  have  exifted  from  eternity.  Confequent- 
ly,  their  exiftence  is  determined  by  nothing  ; neither  by  any 
neceffity  of  their  own  nature,  becaufe  none  of  them  are  felf- 
exiftent  ; nor  by  any  other  being,  becaufe  no  other  is  fup- 
pofed  to  exilh  3.  That  unchangeable  and  independent  be- 
ing, which  has  exifted  from  eternity,  without  any  external 
caufe  of  its  exiftence  muft  be  felf-exiftent,  j.  e.  it  muft  exift 
by  an  abfolutc  neceffity  originally  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itfelf,  and  antecedent  in  the  natural  order  of  our  ideas  to  our 
fpppolition  of  its  being!  For  whatever  exifts  muft  either 
have  come  into  being  out  of  nothing  without  caufe  ; or  it 
muft  have  been  produced  by  fome  external  caufe  ; or  it  muft 
he  felf-exiftent : but  the  two  former  fuppofitions  are  contrary 


to  the  two  fil'd  propofitions.  From  this  laft  propofition  it 
follows,  that  the  only  true  idea  of  a felf-exiftent,  or  necefla- 
rily  exifting  being,  is  the  idea  of  a being,  the  fuppofition  of 
whofe  non-exiftence  is  an  exprefs  contradiflion  ; and  this 
idea  is  that  of  a moft  fimple  being,  abfolutely  eternal  and  in- 
finite, original  and  independent.  It  follows  alfo,  that  no- 
thing is  fo  certain  as  the  exiftence  of  a fupreme  independent 
caufe  ; and  likewife  that  the  material  world  cannot  poflibly 
be  the  firfl  and  original  being,  uncreated,  independent,  and  of 
itfelf  eternal  ; becaufe  it  does  not  exift  by  an  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  in  its  own  nature,  fo  as  that  it  muft  be  an  exprefs  con- 
tradiflion to  fuppofe  it  not  to  exift.  With  refpeft  both  to 
its  form  and  matter,  the  material  world  may  be  conceived 
not  to  be,  or  to  be  in  any  refpefl  different  from  what  it  is, 
without  a contradiflion.  4 and  5.  The  fubftance  or  effence 
of  the  felf-exiftent  being  is  abfolutely  incomprehenfible  by 
us  ; neverthelefs,  many  of  the  effential  attributes  of  his  na- 
ture are  llriftly  demonftrable,  as  well  as  his  exiftence.  The 
lelf-exiftent  being,  having  no  caufe  of  its  exiftence  but  the 
abfolute  neceffity  of  its  own  nature,  muft  of  neceffity  have 
exifted  from  everlafting,  without  beginning  : and  muft 
of  necellity  exift  to  everlafting,  without  end.  6.  The  felf- 
exiftent  being  muft  of  neceffity  be  infinite  and  omniprefent. 
Such  a being  muft  be  every  where,  as  well  as  always,  unal- 
terably the  larrie.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  the  felf-ex- 
iftent being  muft  be  a moft  fimple,  unchangeable,  incorrupt- 
ible being  ; without  parts,  figure,  motion,  diviiibility,  and 
other  properties  of  matter,  which  are  utterly  inconfiftent 
with  complete  infinity.  7.  The  felf-exiftent  being,  muft  of 
neceffity  be  but  one  ; becaufe  in  abfolute  neceffity  there  can 
be  no  difference  or  diverfity  of  exiftence;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  abfolutely  impoffible,  that  there  Ihould  be  two  indepen- 
dent ielf-exiftent  principles,  fuch  e.  g.  as  God  and  matter. 
8.  The  felf-exiftent  and  original  caufe  of  all  things  muft  be 
an  intelligent  being.  This  propofition  cannot  be  demon- 
ftrated ltridlly  and  properly  a priori ; but  a pojleriori,  the 
world  affords  undeniable  arguments  to  prove  that  all  things 
are  the  effects  of  an  intelligent  and  knowing  caufe.  The 
caufe  muft  be  always  more  excellent  than  the  effedl  ; and, 
therefore,  from  the  various  kinds  of  powers  and  degrees  of 
excellence  and  perfedtion,  which  vifible  objedts  poffefs  ; from 
the  intelligence  of  created  beings,  which  is  a real  diftindl  qua- 
lity or  perfedtion,  and  not  a mere  effect  or  compofition  of  un- 
intelligent figure  and  motion  ; from  the  variety,  order,  beau- 
ty, wonderful  contrivance,  and  fitnefs  of  all  things  to  their 
proper  and  refpedtive  ends  ; and  from  the  original  of  motion, 
the  felf-exiftent  creating  being  is  demonftrated  to  be  intelli- 
ligent.  9.  The  felf-exiftent  and  original  caufe  of  all  things 
is  not  a neceflary  agent,  but  a being  endued  with  liberty  and 
choic-e.  Liberty  is  a neceflary  confequent  of  intelligence  : 
without  liberty,  no  being  can  be  faid  to  be  an  agent,  or 
caufe  of  auy  thing ; fince  to  adl  neceffarily  is  really  and  pro- 
perly not  to  adl  at  all,  but  to  be  adled  upon.  Befidcs,  if 
the  fupreme  caufe  be  not  endued  with  liberty,  it  will  follow, 
that  nothing  which  is  not  could  poflibly  have  been  ; that 
nothing  which  is  could  poflibly  not  have  been  ; and  that 
no  mode  or  circumftance  cl  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  could 
poflibly  have  been  in  any  refpecl  otherwife  than  it  now  adlu- 
ally  is.  Farther,  if  there  be  any  final  caufe  in  the  univerfe, 
the  fupreme  caufe  is  a free  agent ; and  on  the  contrary  fup- 
pofiticn,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  effedl  Ihould  be  finite ; 
and  in  every  effedl,  there  muft  have  been  a progrefllon  of 
caufes  in  iiifinitum , without  any  original  caufe  at  all.  ic.  The 
felf-exiftent  being,  the  fupreme  caufe  of  all  things,  muft  of 
neceffity  have  infinite  power  ; fince  all  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  are  entirely  dependent  upon  him  ; and  all  the 
powers  of  all  things  are  derived  from  him,  and  perfedlly  fub- 
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>c&  to  him ; nothing  can  refill  the  execution  of  his  will. 
1 1.  The  fupreme  caufe  and  author  of  all  things  mull  of  ne- 
ceflity  be  infinitely  wife.  This  follows  from  the  propofitions 
already  eftablifhed  ; and  the  proof  a pojleriori , of  the  infinite 
wifdom  of  God,  from  the  conlideration  of  the  exquifite  per- 
fehtion  and  confummate  excellency  of  his  works,  is  no  lefs 
tlrong  and  undeniable.  12.  The  fupreme  caufe  and  author 
of  all  things  mull  of  necelfity  be  a being  of  infinite  good- 
nefs,  jullice,  and  truth,  and  all  other  moral  perfections  ; fuch 
as  become  the  fupreme  governor  and  judge  of  the  world. 
The  will  of  a being,  infinitely  knowing  and  wife,  indepen- 
dent and  all-powerful,  can  never  be  influenced  by  any  wrong 
alfedlion,  and  can  never  be  milled  or  oppofcd  from  without; 
and,  therefore,  Ire  mull  do  always  what  he  knows  fitted  to 
be  done  ; that  is,  he  mull  add  always  according  to  the  ftridleft 
rules  of  infinite  goodnefs,  jullice,  and  truth,  and  all  other 
moral  perfections,  and  more  particularly,  being  infinitely  and 
neceffarily  happy  and  all-fufficient,  he  mull  be  unalterably 
difpofed  to  do  and  to  communicate  good  or  happinefs.  See 
Clarke’s  Demonllration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
palfim. 

To  this  more  abftrufe  argument  a prion,  for  the  exfift- 
Cnce  of  God,  we  may  add  another,  more  generally  obvious, 
and  carrying  irreiilltble  conviction,  which  is  deduced  from 
the  frame  of  the  umvbrfe,  and  from  the  traces  of  evident 
contrivance  and  fitne’fs  of  things  for  one  another  that 
occur  through  all  the  parts  of  it.  Thcfe  confpire  to 
prove,  that  the  material  world,  which  in  its  nature  is  ori- 
ginated and  dependent,  could  not  have  been  the  effeCl  of 
chance  or  nec<  fifty,  but  of  intelligence  and  defign.  The 
beautiful,  harmonious,  and  beneficial  arrangement  of  the 
Various  bodies  that  compofe  the  material  fyllem  ; their 
mutual  dependence  and  fubferviency ; the  regularity  of 
their  motions,  and  the  aptitude  of  thefe  motions  for  pro- 
ducing the  moll  beneficial  effects  ; and  many  other  pheno- 
mena refulting  from  their  relation,  magnitude,  fituation, 
and  ufe,  afford  unqueflionable  evidences  of  the  creating 
power  and  wife  dif'pofal  of  an  intelligent  and  almighty 
agent.  The  power  of  gravity,  by  which  the  celellial 
bodies  perfevere  in  their  revolutions,  deferves  our  parti- 
cular confideration.  This  power  penetrates  to  the  centres 
of  the  fun  and  planets,  without  any  diminution  of  its  vir- 
tue, and  is  extended  to  immenfe  di (lances,  regularly  de- 
creafing,  and  producing  the  moll  fenlible  and  important 
effcdls.  Its  aftion  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  folid 
matter  in  bodies,  and  not  to  their  furfaces,  as  is  tifual 
in  mechanical  caufes  ; and,  therefore,  feems  to  furpafs  mere 
mechanifm.  But  however  various  the  phenomena  that  de- 
pend on  this  power,  and  may  be  explained  by  it,  no  mecha- 
nical principles  can  account  for  its  effects  ; much  lefs  could 
it  have  produced,  at  the  beginning,  the  regular  fituation  of 
the  orbs,  and  the  prefent  difpoiition  of  things.  Gravity 
could- not  have  determined  the  planets  to  move  from  well 
to  eafl  in  orbits  nearly  circular,  almoft  in  the  fame  plane  ; 
nor  could  this  power  have  projedled  the  comets  with  all  the 
variety  of  their  directions.  If  we  fuppofe  the  matter  of 
the  fyllem  to  be  accumulated  in  the  centre  by  its  gravity, 
no  mechanical  principles,  with  the  afiillance  of  this  power, 
could  feparate  the  huge  and  unwieldy  mafs  into  luch  parts 
as  the  fun  and  planets  ; and,  after  carrying  them  to  their 
different  di  fiances,  projehl  them  in  their  feveral  directions, 
preserving  flili  the  equality  of  action  and  re-a£tion,  or  the 
ilate  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyllem.  Such  an  ex- 
quifite ftructure  of  things  could  only  arife  from  the  con- 
trivance and  powerful  influences  of  an  intelligent,  free,  and 
moil  potent  agent.  The  fame  powers,  therefore,  which  at 
prefent  govern  the  material  .univerfe  and  condudl  its  various. 


motions,  are  very  different  from  thofe  which  were  necef- 
fary  to  have  produced  it  from  nothing,  or  to  have  difpofed 
it  in  the  admirable  form  in  which  it  now  proceeds. 

But  we  fhould  far  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  this  article, 
if,  confining  our  obfervation  to  the  earth,  our  own  habi- 
tation, we  were  to  enumerate  only  the  principal  traces  of 
defign  and  wifdom,  as  well  as  goodnefs,  which  are  dif- 
cernible  in  its  figure  and  conftituent  parts,  in  its  diurnal 
and  annual  motion,  in  the  pofition  of  its  axis  with  regard 
to  its  orbit,  in  the  benefit  which  it  derives  from  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  alternate  viciflitude  of  the 
feafons  ; in  the  atmofphere  which  furrounds  it,  and  in  the 
different  fpecies  and  varieties  of  vegetables  and  animals  with 
u hich  it  is  repleniflied.  No  one  can  furvey  the  vegetable 
produftions  of  the  earth,  fo  various,  beautiful,  and  ufeful, 
nor  the  various  gradations  of  animal  life,  in  fuch  a variety 
of  fpecies,  all  preferved  dillinCl,  and  propagated  by  a 
fettled  law,  each  fitted  to  its  own  element,  provided  with 
proper  food,  and  with  inflinCls  and  organs  fuited  to  its 
rank  and  fituation,  and  efpecialiy  with  the  powers  of  fen- 
fation  and  felf-motion,  and  all  more  immediately  or  remotely 
fuhfervient  to  the  government  and  ufe  of  man,  without  ad- 
miring the  fltill  and  defign  of  the  original  Former.  But 
thefe  are  more  fignally  manifefted  in  the  flruCture  of  the 
human  frame,  and  in  the  noble  powers  and  capacities  of  the 
human  mind  ; more  efpecialiy  in  the  moral  principles  and 
faculties,  which  are  a diftinguifhing  part  of  our  conilitution, 
and  lead  to  the  perception  and  acknowledgment  of  the  ex- 
illence  and  government  of  God.  In  thofe  inflai'.ces  that 
have  now  been  recited,  and  a variety  of  fimilar  inffances 
fuggelled  by  them,  or  naturally  occurring  to  the  notice 
of  the  curious  and  reflecting  mind,  contrivance  is  mani- . 
fefl,  and  immediately,  without  any  nice  or  fubtle  reafon- 
ings,  fuggefls  a contriver.  It  ftrikes  us  like  a fenfation  ; ; 
and  artful  reafonings  againfl  it  may  puzzle  us,  without 
fhaking  our  belief.  No  perfon,  for  example,  that  knows- 
the  principles  of  optics,  and  the  flruClure  of  the  eye,  can 
believe  that  it  was  formed  without  flcill  in  that  fcience,  .and 
therefore,  Sturmius  held  that  the  examination  of  the  eye 
was  a cure  for  atheifm  ; and  another  excellent  writer,  cited 
below,  obferves,  that  if  there  were  no  example  in  the 
world  of  contrivance,  except  that  of  the  eye,  it  would  be 
alone  lufficient  to  fupport  the  conclulion  which  we  draw 
from  it,  as  to  the  neceflity  of  an  intelligent  creator  : nor  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  the  ear  was  formed  without  the  knowledge 
of  founds  ; or  that  the  male  and  female,  created  and  pre- 
ferved in  due  proportion,  were  not  formed  for  each  other, 
and  for  continuing  the  fpecies.  All  our  accounts  of  nature 
are  full  of  inffances  of  this  kind.  The  admirable  and 
beautiful  flruClure  of  things  for  final  caufes  exalt  our  idea 
of  the  contriver;  and  the  unity  of  defign  (hews  him  to.be 
one.  The  great  motions  in  the  fyllem, . performed. witk  the 
fame  facility  as  the  leaft,  fuggeft  his  almighty  power,  which 
gave  motion  to  the  earth  and  the  celellial  bodies,  with  equal  . 
eafe  as  to  the  minuteft  particles  ; .the  fubtility  of  the  motions 
and  actions  in  the  internal  parts  -of  bodies,  (hews  that  his 
influence  penetrates  the  inmoft  recedes  of  things,  and  that 
he  is  equally  active  and  , prefent  every  where.  The  fimpli- 
city  of  the  laws  that  prevail  in  the  world,  the  excellent  dif- 
poiition  of  things,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bell  ends,  and  the 
beauty  which  adorns  the  works  of  nature,  far  fuperior  to 
any  thing  in  art,  fuggeft  his  confummate  wifdom.  The 
ufefulnefs  of  the  whole  fcheme,  fo  well  contrived  for  the 
intelligent  beings  who  enjoy  it,  with  -the  internal  difpofition 
and  moral  ftrutlure  of  thofe  beings,  fhews  bis  unbounded 
goodnefs.  Thefe  are  arguments  which  are  fufiicientiy  open 
to.  the  views  and  capacities  of  the  unlearned,  while  at . the 
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fame  time  they  acquire  new  ftvength  and  luftre  from  the  dif- 
cbveries  of  the  learned.  The  Deity’s  adting  and  interpcfing 
in  the  univerfe  fhew  that  he  governs  it  as  well  as  formed  it ; 
ahd  the  depth  of  his  counfels,  even  in  eondu&ing  the  material 
univerfe,  of  which  a great  part  furpaffes  our  knowledge, 
tends  to  preferve  an  inward  veneration  and  awe  of  this  great 
being,  and  difpofes  us  to  receive  what  may  be  otherwife  re- 
vealed to  us  concerning  him.  His  effence,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  other  fub  dances,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  our  difcoveries ; 
but  his  attributes  clearly  appear  in  his  admirable  works.  We 
know  that  the  higheft  conceptions  we  are  able  to  form  of 
them  are  dill  beneath  his  real  perfections  ; but  his  domi- 
nion over  us,  and  our  duty  towards  him,  are  manifed.  See 
Maclaurin’s  Account  of  Sir  I.  Newton’s  Phil.Difc.  bookiv. 
chap.  9. 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  fee  the  argument,  which  has  been  now 
fketched  out  in  fome  of  its  leading  outlines,  more  fully 
iiludrated  and  urged,  may  confult  the  works  of  Ray,  Nieu- 
wentyt,  Baxter  in  his  Matho,  Derham,  De  la  Plucheinhis 
Nature  difplayed,  &c.  ; and  more  efpecially  archdeacon 
Paley  in  his  “ Natural  Theology,  or  Evidences  of  the  Ex- 
iltenee  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  collected  from  the  ap- 
pearances ot  Nature.”  This  admirable  work,  if  our  limits 
would  allow  it,  would  enable  us  very  much  to  enrich  this 
article.  One  atheidic  way,  fays  this  much  approved  and 
popular  writer,  of  replying  to  our  obfervations  upon  the 
works  of  Nature,  and  to  the  proofs  of  a Deity  which  we 
think  that  we  perceive  in  them,  is  to  tell  us,  that  all  which 
we  fee  mud  neceffarily  have  had  fome  form,  and  that  it 
might  as  well  be  in  its  prefent  form  as  any.  Let  us  now 
apply  this  anfwer  to  the  eye. — “ Something  or  other  mud 
have  occupied  that  place  in  the  animal’s  head  ; mud  have 
tilled  up,  we  will  fay,  that  focket ; we  will  fay  alfo,  that 
it  mud  ^liave  been  ot  that  fort  of  fubdance,  which  we  call 
animal  fubdance,  as  fleth,  bone,  membrane,  cartilage.  See.  ; 
but  that  it  fhould  have  been  an  eye,  knowing'  as  tve  do 
what  an  eye  comprehends,  viz.  that  it  fhould  have  confided, 
fird,  of  a feries  of  tranfparent  lenfes,  (very  different,  by  the 
bye,  even  in  their  iubdances  from  the  opaque  materials  of 
which  the  red  of  the  body  is.  in  general  at  lead,  com- 
pofed ; and  with  which  the  whole  of  its  furface,  this  tingle 
portion  of  it  excepted,  is  covered)  : fecondly,  of  a black 
cloth  or  canvas  (the  only  membrane  of  the  body  which  is 
black)  fpread  out  behind  thefe  lenfes,  fo  as  to  receive  the 
image  formed  by  pencils  of  light  tranfmitted  through  them  ; 
and  placed  at  the  precife  geometrical  dittance  at  which,  and 
at  which  alone,  a oidindt  image  could  be  formed,  namely, 
at  the  concourfe  of  the  refracted  rays  ; thirdly,  of  a large 
nerve  communicating  between  this  membrane  and  the  brain  ; 
without  which  the  aition  of  light  upon  the  membrane, 
however  modified  by  the  organ,  would  be  lod  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  lenfation.  That  this  fortunate  conformation  of  the 
parto  fhould  have  oeen  the  lot,  not  of  ope  individual  out  of 
many  thouiand  individuals,  like  the  great  prize  in  a lottery, 
or  like  fome  Angularity  in  nature,  but  the  happy  chance  of 
a whole  fpecies  ; nor  of  one  fpecies  out  of  many  thoufand 
ipecies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  but  of  by  far  the 
greatell  number  of  all  that  exill,  and  that  under  varieties, 
not  c.uual  or  capricious,  but  bearing  marks  of  being  fuited 
to  their  refpedhve  exigences  ; that  all  this  fhould  have  taken 
place,  ’ merely  becaufe  fomething  mull  have  occupied  thefe 
points  in  every  animal’s  forehead.;  or  that  all  this  fhould  be 
thought  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fKort  anfwer,  “ that 
whatever  was  there  muft  have  had  fome  form  or  other,”  is  too 
. urd  to  he  mademore  fo  by  any  argurhehtation.” — c:  Nor  does 
it  mend  the  anfwer  to  add,  with  refpect  to  the  Angularity  of 
thc^comomatio’n,  -that,  aftCP  the  event,  it  is'no  longer  to  be 


computed  what  the  chances  were  againfl:  it  This  is  always 
to  be  computed,  when  the  queftion  is,  whether  an  ufeful  or' 
imitative  conformation  be  the  produce  of  chance  or  not.  I 
defire  110  greater  certainty  in  reafoning  than  that  by  which 
chance  is  excluded  from  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  natural 
world.  Univerfal  experience  is  againft  it.  What  does 
chance  ever  do  for  us  ? In  the  human  body,  for  inftance, 
chance,  i.  e.  the  operation  of  caufes  without  defign,  may 
produce  a wen,  a wart,  a mole,  a pimple,  but  never  an  eye. 
Among  inanimate  fubflances,a  clod,  a pebble,  a liquid  drop, 
might  be  ; but  never  was  a watch,  a telefcope,  or  organized 
body  of  any  kind,  anfwering  a valuable  purpofe  by  a com- 
plicated inechanifm,  the  effedt  of  chance.  In  no  affignable  in- 
flance haJifucha thing  exified, without  intention, fomewhere.” 
Some  have  faid  “ that  the  eye,  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs, 
every  other  animal,  every  plant,  and  every  organized  body 
which  we  fee,  are  only  fo  many  out  of  the  pollible  varieties 
and  combinations  of  being,  which  the  lapfe  of  infinite  ages 
has  brought  into  exiftence  ; and  that  the  prefent  world  is  the 
relict  of  that  variety.” — But  “ there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  this  conjecture  in  any  thing  which  we  obferve  in  the 
works  of  nature  : 110  fuch  experiments  are  going  on  at  pre- 
fent ! No  fuch  energy  operates  as  that  which  is  here  iup- 
pofed,  and  which  ihould  be  conftantly  pufning  into  exiitencc 
new  varieties  of  beings  ; nor  are  there  any  appearances  to 
fupport  an  opinion  that  every  poffible  combination  of  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  ftrudture  has  formerly  been  tried.”  Should  it 
be  faid  that  the  parts  of  animal  bodies  “ were  not  intended 
for  the  ufe,  but  that  the  ufe  arofe  out  of  the  parts  ; this 
diftindtion  is  intelligible.” — But  “ there  is  little  place  for  it 
in  the  works  of  nature.  When  roundly  and  generally  affirm- 
ed of  them,  as  it  has  fometimes  been,  it  amounts  to  fuch  an- 
other ftretchof  afiertion,  as  it  would  be  to  fay,  that  all  the 
implements  of  the  cabinet-maker’s  workffiop,  as  well  as  his- 
fifh-fkin,  were  fubftances  accidentally  configurated,  which 
he  had  picked  up  and  converted  to  his  ufe  ; that  his  adzes, 
faws,  planes,  and  gimlets,  were  not  made,  as  we  fuppofe,  to 
hew,  cut,  fmooth,  lhape-out,  or  bore  wood  with  ; but,  that 
thefe  things  being  made,  no  matter  with  what  defign,  or 
whether  with  any,  the  cabinet-maker  perceived  that-  they 
were  applicable  to  his  purpofe,  and  turned  them  to  account.” 
If  this  kind  of  folution  “ be  applied  to  thofe  parts  of  ani- 
mals, the  adlion  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of 
the  animal,  it  is  fraught  with  Hill  more  evident  abfurdity.  Is 
it  poffible  to  believe  that  the  eye  was  formed  without  any 
regard  to  vifion,  that  it  was  the  animal  itfelf  which  found  out, 
that  though  formed  with  no  fuch  intention,  it  would  ferve  to 
fee  with ; and  that  the  ufe  of  the  eye,  as  an  organ  of  fight, 
refulted  from  this  difeovery,  and  the  animal’s  application  of 
it  ? The  fame  queftion  may  be  alked  of  the  ear  : the  fame 
of  all  the  fenfes,”  none  of  which  depend  upon  the  eledtion  of 
the  animal  ; nor  confequently  upon  his  fagacity  or  experience. 
“ Others  have  chofen  to  refer  every  thing  to  a principle  of 
order  in  nature.  A principle  of  order  is  the  word  ; but 
what  is  meant  by  a principle  of  order,  as  different  from  aq 
intelligent  creator,  has  not  been  explained  either  by  defini- 
tion or  example ; and  without  fuch  explanation,  it  fhould 
feem  to  be  a mere  fubftitution  of  words  for  reafons,  names 
for  caufes.” — “ Was  a watch  ever  produced  by  a principle 
of  order ; and  whymight  not  a watch  be  fo  produced  as  well  as 
an  eye  ?” — “ The  confidence,”  continues  the  author  now 
cited,  *<■  which  we  place  in  our  obfervations  upon  the  work% 
of  nature,  in  the  marks  which  we  difeover  of  contrivance, 
choice,  and  defign,  and  in  our  reafoning  upon  the  proofs 
afforded  us,  ought  not  to  be  fhaken,  as  it  is  fometimes  at- 
tempted to  be  done,  by  bringing  forward  to  our  view 
our  6wn  ignorance,-  or  rather  the  general . imperfection  pi 
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pur  . knowledge  ■ of  nature.” — True  fortitude  of  under- 
standing confitts  in  not  fullering  what  we  know  to  be  dif- 
turbed  by  what  we  do  not  know.  If  we  perceive  an  ufe- 
iul  end,  and  meaDS  adapted  to  that  end,  we  perceive  enough 
For  our  conclusion.  If  thefe  things  be  clear,  no  matter  what 
is  obfcure.  The  argument  is  finifhed.” — <f  Our  ignorance 
of  many  points  need  not  fufpend  our  afTnrance  of  a few.’’ — 
“ Contrivance,”  fays  our  author,  “ if  eltabliflied,  appears 
to  me  to  prove  every  thing  which  we  with  to  prove. 
Among!!  other  things,  it  proves  the  perfonaliN  of  the 
Deity,  as  diitinguifhed  from  what  is  fometimes  called 
nature,  fometimes  called  a principle : which  terms,  in 
the  mouths  of  thofe  who  ufe  them  philofophically,  fcem 
to  be  intended,  to  admit  and  exprefs  an  efficacy,  but 
to  exclude  and  deny  a perfonal  agent.  Now  that  which  can 
contrive,  which  can  deiign,  mult  be  a perfon.  Thefe  capa- 
cities conftitute  perfonality,  for  they  imply  confcioufnefs  and 
tliouglit.  They  require  that  which  can  perceive  an  end  or 
purpofe  ; as  well  as  the  power  of  providing  means,  and  of  di- 
recting them  to  their  end.  They  require  a centre,  in  which 
perfections  unite,  and  from  which  volitions  flow  ; which  is 
mind.  The  aCts  of  a mind  prove  the  exiitence  of  a mind 
and  that,  whatever  it  be,  in  which  a mindrefides,  is  a perfon, 
— •“  Whenever  we  fee  marks  of  contrivance,  we  are  led  for  its 
caufe  to  an  intelligent  author.  And  this  tranfition  of  the  un- 
deritanding  is  founded  upon  uniform  experience.” — “ There 
may  be  many  fecond  caufes,  and  many  caufes  of  fecond 
caufes,  one  behind  another, between  whatweobferve  of  nature 
and  the  Deity  ; hut  there  mult  be  intelligence  fomewhere  ; 
there  mult  be  more  in  nature  than  what  we  fee  ; and 
amonglt  the  things  unleen,  there  mu  it  be  an  intelligent  de- 
figning  author;” — “ after  all  the  druggies  of  a reluctant 
philofophy,  the  neceffary  refort  is  to  a deity.  The  marks  of 
dejign  are  too  itrong  to  he  got  over.  Deiign  mull  have  had  a 
dehgner.  The  deflgner  mu  it  have  been  a perfon.  That  per- 
fon is  God.”  But  we  muit  content  ourfelves  with  earneftly 
recommending  the  works  from  which  thefe  detached  extracts 
are  made,  to  the  perufal  of  ©nr  readers  ; for  we  cannot  do 
juftice  to  the  author’s  admirable  reafoning 

Another  argument  to  prove  the  exiitence  of  God,  as  the 
creator  and  governor  of  the  univerfe,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind,  and  the  uniform 
tradition  of  this  belief  through  every  nation  and  every 
age  ; it  is  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  a fallacy  fc  per- 
petual and  univerfal,  fliould  be  impofed  on  the  united  rea- 
fon  of  mankind.  No  credible  and  fatisfaCtory  account  can 
be  given  of  this  univerfal  confent,  without  aferibing  it  to  tiie 
original  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  in  confequence  of 
which  it  cannot  tail  to  difeern  the  exiitence  of  a deity,  and 
to  the  undeniable  traces  of  his  being,  which  his  works  af- 
ford. Fear,  itate-policy,  and  the  prejudices  of  education, 
to  which  the  concurrence  of  mankind  in  this  principle  has 
been  fometimes  refolved,  are  founded  cn  this  univerfal  princi- 
ple, fuppofe  its  being  and  influence,  and  are  adtuated  by  it.  It 
is  much  more  reafonabje  to  imagine,  that  the  belief  of  a 
God  was  antecedent  to  their  operation,  than  that  it  fliould 
have  been  produced  by  them  ; and  that  it  was  dictated  by 
reafon  and  confluence,  independent  of  the  paffions  and  polk 
cy  of  men.  The  uniform  and  univerfal  tradition  of  tills  be- 
lief, and  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  divine  power,  af- 
fords concurring  evidence  both  of  the  principle  and  of  the 
fadt. 

The  exiftence  of  God  is  alfo  farther  evinced  by  thofe  ar- 
guments which  have  been  ufually  alleged  to  prove,  that  the 
world  had  a beginning,  and,  therefore,  that  it  mull  have 
been  created  by  the  energy  of  divine  power.  In  proof  of 
this,  the  hiftory  of  Mefes,  confldered  merely  as  the  moil 


ancient  hiflorian,  deferves  particular  regard.  His  teftimony 
is  confirmed  by  the  molt  ancient  writers  among-  the  heathens, 
both  poets  and  hiftorians.  It  may  be  alfo  fairly  alleged, 
that  we  have  no  hiftory  or  tradition  more  ancient  than,  that 
which  agrees  with  the  received  opinion  of  the  world’s  begin- 
ning, and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced  ; and  that 
the  moft  ancient  hiitories  were  written  long  after  that  time. 
And  this  confideration  is  urged  by  Lucretius,  the  famous- 
.Epicurean,  as.aftrong  prefumptian  that  the  world  had  a be- 
ginning. 

“ Si  nulla  fuit  genitalis  origo 

1 errarum  et  coeli,  femperque  sterna  fuere  : 

Cur  fupra  helium  Thebanum,  et  fur.era  Trojse, 

Non  alias  alii  quoque  res  cecinerc  poetae 

Befides,  the  origin  and  prog-refs  of  learning,  and  the  moft. 
ufeful  arts,  confirm  the  notion  of  the  world’s  beginning, 
and  of  the  common  era  of  its  creation  ; to  which  alfo  may 
be  added,  that  the  world  itfelf,  being  material  and  corrupti- 
ble, muft  have  had  a beginning  ; and  many  phenomena  occur 
to  the  obfervation  of  the  aftronomer  and  natural  hiflorian, 
which  furnifh  a Itrong  prefumption  that  it  could  have  had  no 
long  duration,  and  that  it  gradually  tends  to  diftolution.  Front 
all  thefe  conf.derations  we  may  infertile  exiitence,  attributes, 
and  providence  ot  God.  If  we  admit  miracles,  as  fadls  au- 
thenticated by  credible  hiftory,  thefe,  confldered  as  devia- 
tions from  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  nature,  afford  independ- 
ent evidence  of  the  being  of  God.  See.-MiRACLE. 

God  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  falfe  deities  of  the  hea- 
thens, many  of  whicli  were  only  creatures  to  which  divine 
honours  and  werfhip  were  fuperftitioufly  paid. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  it  is  obfervable,  did  not  mean,  by 
the  name  God,  an  all-perfedt  being,  whereof  eternity,  infi- 
nity, omniprefence,  &c.  were  effential  attributes:  with  them, 
thi  word  only  implied  an  excellent  and  fuperior  nature  ; and, 
accordingly,  they  give  the  appellation  gods  to  all  beings 
of  a rank,  or  clafs,  higher  and  more  perfect  than  that  of 
men  ; and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  were  inferior  agents  in  the 
divine  adminiitration,  all  fubject  to  the  one  fupreme. 

Thus  men  themfelves,  according  to  their  fyftem,  might 
become  gods,  after  death  ; inafmuch  as  their  fouls  might  at- 
tain to  a degree  of  excellence  fuperior  to  what  they  were  ca- 
pable of  in  life. 

The  fir  ft  divines,  father  Boffu  obferves,  were  the  poets 
the  two  functions,  though  now  feparated,  were  originally 
combined  ; or,  rather,  were  one  and  the  fame  thing.  Now 
the  great  variety  of  attributes  in  God,  that  is,  the  number  of 
relations,  capacities,  and  circurnftances,  wherein  they  had 
oceaiion  to  confidcr  him,  put  thefe  poets,  & c.  under  a ne- 
ceffity  ot  making  a partition,  and  of  feparating  the  divine 
attributes  into  feveral  perfons  : becaufe  the  weaknefs  of  the 
human  mind  could  not  conceive  fo  much  power  and  adtion  in 
the  flmplicity  of  one  Angle  divine  nature.  Thus  the  omni- 
potence of  God  came  to  be  repreiented  under  the  perfon  and 
appellation  of  Jupiter;  the  wifdom  of  God  under  that  cf 
Minerva  ; the  juftice  of  God  under  that  of  Juno. 

The  firft  idols,  or  falfe  gods,  that  are  faid  to  have  been 
adored,  were  the  flats,  fun,  moon,  & c.  on  account  of  the 
light,  heat,  and  other  benefits  which  we  derive  from  them. 
(See  Idolatry.)  Afterwards  the  earth  came  to  be  deified, 
for  furnilhing  fruits  neceflary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  men  and 
animals  ; then  lire  and  water  became  objects  of  divine  wor- 
fliip,  for  their  ufefulnefs  to  human  life  In  procefs  of  time, 
and»  by  degrees,  gods  became  multiplied  to  infinity  ; and 
there  was  fcarce  any  thing  but  the  weaknefs,,  or  caprice. of 
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lome  devotee  or  other,  elevated  into  the  rank  of  deity  ; things 
ufelefs,  or  even  dedruCtive  not  excepted. 

The  principal  of  the  ancient  gods,  whom  the  Romans 
called  dii  majorum  gentium , and  which  Cicero  calls  celjlial 
gods , Varro  fe/etil  gods,  Ovid  nohiles  deos,  others  confentes  deos, 
were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Veda,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus, 
Mars,  Mercury,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  and  Apollo.  Jupiter 
is  conlidered  as  the  god  of  heaven  ; Neptune  as  god  of  the 
lea  ; Mars  as  the  god  of  war ; Apollo  of  eloquence,  poe- 
try, andphyfie  ; Mercury  of  thieves,  Bacchus  ot  wine,  Cu- 
pid of  love,  &c. 

A fecond  fort  of  gods,  called  demi-gods,  femi-dii,  dii  mino- 
rum  gentium,  indigetes,  or  gods  adopted,  were  men  canonized 
and  deified.  As  the  greater  gods  had  poffeffion  of  heaven 
by  their  own  right  ; thefe  fecondary  deities  had  it  by  right 
and  donation  ; being  tranflated  into  heaven  becaufe  they 
had  lived  as  gods  upon  earth. 

The  heathen  gods  may  be  all  reduced  to  the  following 
clalfes  : 

1.  Created  fpirits,  angels,  or  daemons : whence  good  and 
evil  gods  ; Genii,  Lares,  Lemures,  Typhones,  guardian 
gods,  infemal  gods,  &c. 

2.  Heavenly  bodies  ; as  the  fun,  moon,  and  other  planets  : 
alfo  the  fixed  liars,  condellations,  &c. 

3.  Elements;  as  air,  earth,  ocean,  Ops,  Vella;  the  ri- 
vers, fountains,  &c. 

4.  Meteors.  Thus  the  Perfians  adored  the  wind  : thun- 
der and  lightning  were  honoured  under  the  name  of  Gery- 
jon  ; and  feveral  nations  of  India  and  America  have  made 
themfelves  gods  of  the  fame.  Caftor,  Pollux,  Helena,  and 
Iris,  have  alfo  been  preferred  from  meteors  to  be  gods  ; and 
the  like  has  been  prattifed  in  regard  to  comets  : witnefs  that 
which  appeared  at  the  murder  of  Csefar.  Socrates  deified 
the  clouds,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Aridophanes ; and  the  pri- 
mitive Chriltians,  Tertullian  affures  us,  were  reproached  with 
the  fame  thing. 

5.  They  eredled  minerals,  or  foffils,  into  deities.  Such  was 
the  Bsstylus  ; the  Finlanders  adored  Hones  ; the  Scythians 
iron  ; and  many  nations  filver  and  gold. 

6.  Plants  have  been  made  gods.  Thus  leeks  and  onions 
were  deities  in  Egypt  ; the  Sclavi,  Lithuanians,  Celts, 
Vandals,  and  Peruvians,  adored  trees  and  forefts  ; the  ancient 
Gauls,  Britons,  and  Druids,  paid  a particular  devotion  to 
the  oak  ; and  it  was  no  other  than  wheat,  corn,  feed,  &c. 
that  the  ancients  adored  under  the  names  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
ferpina. 

7.  They  took  themfelves  gods  from  among  the  waters. 
The  Syrians  and  Egyptians  adored  filhes  ; and  the  Tri- 
tons, Nereids,  Syrens,  &c.  what  were  they  but  filhes  ? Se- 
veral nations  have  adored  ferpents  ; particularly  the  Egyp- 
tians, Prulfians,  Lithuanians,  Samogitians,  See. 

8.  Infefts,  as  flies  and  ants,  had  their  priells  and  votaries: 
thefe  among  the  Theffalians,  and  thofe  in  Acarnania,  where 
.bullocks  were  offered  to  them. 

9.  Among  birds,  the  llork,  raven,  the  fparhawk,  ibis, 
eagle,  griffon,  and  lapwing,  have  had  divine  honours  ; the  lad 
in  Mexico,  the  reff  in  Egypt,  and  at  Thebes. 

to.  Four-footed  beads  have  had  their  altars ; as  the  bull, 
dog,  cat,  wolf,  baboon,  lion,  and  crocodile,  in  Egypt,  and 
elfewhcre  ; the  hog  in  the  illand  of  Crete  ; rats  and  mice 
intheTroas,  and  at  Tenedos ; weafels  at  Thebes,  and  the 
porcupine  throughout  all  Zoroader’s  fchool. 

1 1 . Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  place  men  among 
the  number  of  deities  ; and  from  Belus  or  Baal,  to  the  Roman 
emperors  before  Condantine,  the  indances  of  this  kind  are 
innumerable : frequently  they  did  not  wait  fo  long  as  their 
deaths  for  the  apotheofis,  Nebuchadnezzar  procured  his  flatus 
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to  be  worlhipped  while  living  ; and  Virgil  fhews  that  Augu* 
tus  had  altars  and  facrifices  offered  to  him,  Eclog.  i.  6,  7 
As  we  learn,  from  other  hands,  that  he  had  priefls  called 
Augufales ; and  temples  at  Lyons,  Narbona,  and  feveral 
other  places  ; and  he  mud  be  allowed  the  fir  A of  the  Romans, 
in  whofe  behalf  idolatry  was  carried  to  fuch  a pitch.  The 
Ethiopians  deemed  all  their  kings  gods : the  Velleda  of  the 
Germans;  the  Janus  of  the  Hungarians;  and  the  Thaut, 
Woden,  and  Affa,  of  the  northern  nations,  were,  indifpu- 
tably,  men. 

12.  Not  men  only,  but  every  thing  that  relates  to  man, 
has  alfo  been  deified  : as  labour,  red,  deep,  youth,  age,  death, 
virtues,  vices,  occafion,  time,  place,  numbers,  among  the 
Pythagoreans  ; the  generative  power,  under  the  name  of 
Priapus.  Infancy,  alone,  had  a cloud  of  deities;  as  Vage- 
tanus,  Levana,  Rumina,  Edufa,  Potina,  Cuba,  Cumina, 
Carna,  Odilago,  Statulinus,  Fabnlinus,  &c. 

They  alfo  adored  the  gods  health,  fever,  fear,  love,  pain, 
indignation,  fliame,  impudence,  opinion,  renown,  prudence, 
fcience,  art,  fidelity,  felicity,  calumny,  liberty,  money,  war, 
peace,  victory,  triumph,  &c. 

Laflly,  nature,  the  univerfe,  or  to  vxv,  was  reputed  a 
great  god. 

Heiiod  has  a poem  under  the  title  of  Qioyonx,  i.  e.  the  ge- 
neration of  the  gods  ; wherein  he  explains  their  genealogy  and 
defeent ; fets  forth  who  was  the  fil'd,  and  principal ; who 
next  defeended  from  him,  and  what  iffue  each  had:  the  whole 
making  a fort  of  fydem  of  heathen  theology. 

Befide  this  popular  theology,  each  philofopher  had  his 
fydem  : as  may  be  feen  from  the  Timoeus  of  Plato,  and  Ci- 
cero De  Natura  Deorum. 

Judin  Martyr,  Tertullian  in  his  Apologetics,  and  in  his 
book  Contra  Gentes  ; Arnobius,  Minutius  Felix,  La&antius, 
Eufebius,  Praspar.  Se  Demond.  Evangel.  St.  Augudine  De 
Civit.  Dei,  and  Theodoret  Adverf.  Gentes,  (hew  the  vanity 
of  the  heathen  gods. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  difeover  the  real  fentiments  of  the  hea- 
thens with  refpedt  to  their  gods  : they  are  exceedingly  intri- 
cate and  confufed,  and  even  frequently  contradictory.  They 
admitted  fo  many  fuperior  and  inferior  gods,  who  ffiared  the 
empire,  that  all  was  full  of  gods.  Varro  reckons  up  no  lefs 
than  30,000  adored  within  a fmall  extent  of  ground,  and  yet 
their  number  was  every  day  growing.  The  way  to  hea- 
ven was  fo  eafy  for  the  great  men  of  thofe  days,  that  Juvenal 
brings  in  Atlas  complaining  he  was  ready  to  fink  under  the 
load  of  fuch  a number  of  new  gods  as  were  daily  placed  in 
the  heavens  : yet  father  Mourgues  feems  to  have  proved  that 
all  the  philofophers  of  antiquity  have  acknowledged  that 
there  was  but  one  God.  Plan.  Theol.  des  Sedt.  Scavans.  de 
la  Greece. 

God,  At 7 of.  See  Disability. 

God,  Peace  of.  See  Peace. 

God,  Son  of.  See  Son. 

God,  Truce  of.  See  Truce. 

God,  Worfhip  of.  See  Worship. 

GODAGARY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  18 
miles  N.  of  Moorffiedabad. 

GODALMING,  a market  town  and  parilh  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  England,  contains  474  houfes  and  3405 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  built  in  a valley,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Wey,  which  is  divided  into  feveral  fmall  dreams 
here.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  navigable  to  Weybridge,  where 
it  unites  its  waters  with  the  Thames.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  are  fome  corn-mills,  and  paper-mills.  Here  are  feveral 
manufactories  for  weaving  dockings,  patent  fleecy  hofiery, 
and  coarfe  woollen  cloths ; wool-combing  and  fpinning  of 
worded  alfo  conditute  part  of  the  trade  of  the  place.  The 
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parifh  of  Godaiming  is  divided  into  nine  tythings,  and  the 
whole  is  governed  by  a warden,  eight  afliftants,  and  a bailiff. 
The  church  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  handfome  fpire.  In  the 
town  are  a quakers’  meeting-houfe,  two  chapels  for  diffen- 
ters,  a charity  fchool,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  an 
.hofpital  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  poor  men.  A lingu- 
lar impofition  on  public  credulity  and  curiofity  was  praitifed 
in  this  town  about  the  year  1726.  A female,  named  Mary 
Tofts,  circulated  a report  that  file  was  pregnant  with  rab- 
bits, and  alfo  excited  a very  general  belief  that  fhe  had  ac- 
tually been  delivered  of  fome  of  thefe  animals.  The  impo- 
fition,  like  that  of  “ the  Cock-lane  ghoft,”  was  fupported 
with  fo  much  cunning  and  addrefs,  that  many  perfons,  among 
whom  were  fome  of  the  faculty,  were  deceived,  and,  for 
fotne  time,  credited  the  tale.  Godaiming  has  a weekly- 
market  on  Saturday,  and  two  annual  fairs.  Manning’s 
Jdiffory  and  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  folio. 

GODAMA,  Godema,  Gaudma,  Gotma,  or  Gout  am, 
•in  Indian  Mythology,  different  names  applied  in  various  parts 
of  India,  and  particularly  in  the  Birman  empire,  to  their 
deity  Budha,  or  Boodh.  (See  Boodii.)  Godama  or  Ko- 
dama  is  the  moil  common  appellation  among  his  worfliippers 
in  India  beyond  the  Ganges;  it  feems  alfo  to  be  common 
among  the  Hindoos,  who,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Sanfcrit,  write  it  Gotamas.  This  name,  as  fome  fay,  lite- 
rally fignilies  cow-herd,  but  metaphorically  king  ; and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  meaning  of  Godama  is  eminently 
wife,  or  a fage.  Many  other  appellations  are  given  to  this 
deity  derived  from  the  poflures  in  which  his  various  images 
-reprefent  him.  Godama  was  probably  an  Indian  prince, 
deified  by  fuperftition  ; and  in  an  ancient  treatife,  giving  an 
account  of  the  religion  of  Godama,  entitled  “ Zarado," 
Godama  is  faid  to  have  attained  divinity  at  the  age  of  35 
years,  to  have  preached  his  law  for  45  years,  and  to  have 
brought  falvation  to  all  living  beings.  Dr.  Buchanan,  who 
cites  this  treatife  (Af.  Ref.  vol.  vi.)  places  the  death  of 
Godama  546  years  B.  C.  The  doftrine  and  laws,  faid  in 
this  treatife  to  be  delivered  by  Godama,  confiil  chiefly  in 
•obferving  the  five  commandments,  and  in  abflaining  from  the 
ten  fins.  The  five  commandments  are  as  follow  : 1 . From 
the  meanell  infeil  up  to  man,  thou  (halt  kill  no  animal  what- 
ever. 2.  Thou  (halt  not  fteal.  3.  Thou  fhalt  not  violate 
•the  wife  or  concubine  of  anotner.  4.  Thou  fhalt  tell  no- 
thing falfe.  5.  Thou  fhalt  drink  neither  wine,  nor  any 
thing  that  will  intoxicate  ; thou  fhalt  not  eat  opium,  or  any 
other  inebriating  drug.  The  perfon  who  keeps  thefe  five 
commandments  fhall  attain  high  rank,  and  fhall  not  be  liable 
to  poverty,  nor  to  other  misfortunes  and  calamities.  The 
ten  fins  are  the  killing  of  animals  - theft — adultery — falfhood 
— difiord — harfh  and  indignant  language — idle  and  fuperflu- 
ous  talk — the  coveting  of  your  neighbour's  goods — envy, 
and  the  defire  of  your  neighbour’s  death,  or  misfortune — 
■and  the  following  of  the  dodlrine  of  falfe  gods.  Every  one 
who  abltains  from  thefe  fins,  will  fucceffively  increafe  in 
virtue  through  all  his  fucceffive  tranfmigrations,  till  at  length 
he  will  become  worthy  of  beholding  a God,  and  of  hearing 
his  great  voice  ; and  he  will  be  exempted  from  the  four  human 
miferies,  viz.  weight,  old  age,  difeafe,  and  death.  The 
good  works  required  are  giving  alms,  and  thoughtfully  pro- 
nouncing three  words.  Whoever  dies  without  the  abfli- 
nence  and  good  works  here  preferibed,  will  certainly  pafs 
into  one  of  the  infernal  ftates,  and  be  doomed  to  certain 
tranfmigrations.  The  prieils  of  Godama  are  called  Rahans 
in  the  Burma  language,  and  they  have  alfo  bellowed  upon 
them  the  title  of  Somona  or  Santana,  which  is  hkewife  ap- 
plied to  the  images  of  the  divinity  when  he  is  reprefented, 
Vol.  XVI. 
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as  he  commonly  is,  in  the  prieflly  habit.  (See  Rahans.) 
Godama  commanded  his  images  and  relics  to  be  worfhipped  . 
The  largeft  and  moll  celebrated  temples  are  generally  in  the 
form  of  a pyramid  ; and  contain  fome  of  thefe  relics,  fuch 
as  a tooth,  a bone,  a hair,  or  a garment.  To  thefe  temples 
the  prayers  of  the  devout  are  addreffed,  and  their  offerings 
prefented.  The  images  of  the  god  are  of  very  various  ma- 
terials ; clay,  copper,  iilver,  ar.d  alabafler.  Many  of  them 
are  richly  gilt,  and  adorned  with  paintings  of  flowers  ; they 
are  of  different  fr/.es,  fome  being  not  above  fix  inches  high, 
and  others  of  a coloffal  flature.  Other  objects  of  great  ve- 
neration among  the  worfliippers  of  Godama  are  Hones  of 
large  dimenfions,  carved  with  various  hieroglyphics,  and 
faid  to  reprefent,  or  to  be  the  impreffions  of  his  feet.  The 
principal  difc’ples  of  Godama  are  by  his  followers  confidered 
as  faints  ; and  many  images  of  thefe,  in  a prieflly  habit,  ac- 
company that  of  their  mailer.  Every  true  worfhipper  of 
Godama  prays  before  he  goes  to  fieep,  and  before  he  riles 
in  the  morning,  which  is  generally  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

Bcfides  their  private  devotions,  which  are  numerous  and 
regularly  performed,  it  is  cuflomary  to  make  offerings  at 
the  temple  ; the  feafons  for  which  are  thofe  of  the  four 
phafes  of  the  moon,  efpecially  the  full  and  change,  whjch 
may  be  confidered  as  the  Burma  fabbaths.  Friday  is  with 
them  reckoned  an  unfortunate  day,  and  therefore  on  this 
day  they  undertake  no  bufmefs  ; but  they  keep  holy  no  par- 
ticular day  of  the  week.  The  felt  of  Godama  efteem  the 
opinion  of  a divine  being,  who  created  the  univerfe,  to  be 
highly  impious  ; and  accordingly  the  followers  of  Godama 
are,  itri&ly  fpeaking,  atheifls,  as  they  fuppofe  every  thing 
to  arife  from  fate  ; and  their  gods  are  merely  men,  who  by 
their  virtue  acquire  fupreme  happinefs,  and  by  their  wifdom 
become  entitled  to  impofe  a law  on  all  living  beings.  See 
Birman  Empire,  and  Boodh. 

GODANA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 105  miles  E.  of  Ifpahan. 

GOD  AVERY,  or  Gonga  Godowry,  a river  of  Hin- 
dooltan,  fometimes  called  the  Gang  in  Ferifhta’s  Hiflory, 
was,  till  very  lately,  confidered  as  the  fame  with  the  Cat- 
tack  river,  or  Mahanuddy ; but  it  is  now  afeertained  to  be 
a different  river,  which  has  its  fource  about  70  miles  N.E. 
of  Bombay  ; on  the  wellern  Gauts,  more  properly  called 
the  Sukhien  mountains  ; and,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courfe, 
at  lead,  is  elteemed  a facrcd  river  by  the  Hindoos  ; that  is, 
ablutions  performed  in  its  flream  have  a religious  efficacy  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  performed  in  ordinary  ftreams.  The  Goda- 
very,  after  traverfing  the  Dowlatabad  foubah,  and  the  coun- 
try of  Tellingana,  from  well  to  eall,  turns  to  the  fouth-eall ; 
and  receiving  the  Bain  Gonga,  about  90  miles  above  the 
fea,  befides  many  fmaller  rivers,  feparates  into  two  princi- 
pal channels  at  Rajamundry  ; and  thence  fubdividing  again, 
they  form  altogether  feveral  tide  harbours,  for  veffels  of 
moderate  burden.  Ingeram,  Coringa,  Yanam,  Bandarma- 
lanka,  and  Narfapour,  are  among  the  places  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  ; which  appears  to  be  the  moll  confider- 
able  one  between  the  Ganges  and  cape  Comorin.  Extenlive 
forefis  of  teak -trees  border  on  its  banks,  within  the  moun- 
tains, and  fupply  (hip-timber  for  the  ufe  of  the  ports  above- 
mentioned.  The  Killnah  and  Godavery  rivers,  however  re- 
mote at  their  fountains,  approach  within  80  miles  of  each 
other  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  courfe  ; and  form  an  exten- 
five  trail  of  country,  compofed  of  rich  vegetable  mould, 
fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers.  Ren- 
nell.  See  Delta. 

GOD-BOTE,  in  our  /Indent  Saxon  Cvjloms,  an  ecclefi- 
aftical  or  church  fine,  for  crimes  and  offences  committed 
3 F again!! 
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againft  God.  Thefe,  according  to  Blackftone,  are  apojlacy 
and  herefy  ; which  fee. 

GODDARD,  Jonathan,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
phyfician  and  chemift,  was  born  at  Greenwich  in  the  year 
.1617  After  ftudying  for  four  years  at  Oxford,  he  fet  out 
on  his  travels,  and  on  his  return  he  fettled  in  praCtice  in 
London,  having  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
eleCted  a fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  1646,  and  in 
1647  was  appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy.  In  conjunction 
with  fome  friends,  he  formed  a fociety  for  experimental 
inquiry,  which  met  at  his  lodgings  in  Wood-ftreet,  and 
in  promoting  the  objeCts  of  which  he  was  extremely 
affiduous.  Having  gained  confiderable  reputation,  and 
having,  with  the  reft  of  his  party,  fided  with  parliament,  he 
Was  appointed  by  Cromwell  chief  phyfician  to  the  army, 
and  in  this  capacity  accompanied  the  ufurper  to  Ireland  in 
1649,  t0  Scotland  in  the  following  year,  and  thence  re- 
turned with  his  mafter,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter, 
rode  into  London  in  triumph,  September  12th,  1651.  He 
obtained  many  favours  from  Cromwell,  who  firft  made  him 
warden  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  afterwards  foie  repre- 
fentative  of  that  univerftty  in  the  Short  Parliament  in  1653  ; 
and  in  the  fame  yxar  ohe  of  the  council  of  ftate.  Thefe 
favours  were  fufficient  to  procure  for  him  the  difpleafure  of 
Charles  II.  ; and,  being  driven  from  Oxford,  he  removed  to 
Grefham  college,  where  he  had  been  chofen  profeffor  of  phy- 
fic  in  November  1655.  Here  he  continued  to  frequent 
thofe  meetings,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  the  firft  council  of  that  inftitution  in 
the  charter.  Dr.  Goddard  was  a confcientious  and  able 
praCtitioner.  Partly  from  the  love  of  experimental  che- 
miftry,  principally  from  a diftruft  in  the  knowledge  of  apo- 
thecaries, he  prepared  his  own  medicines,  and  recommended 
the  practice  to  be  adopted  by  phyficiansin  general.  Finding 
numerous  obftacles,  however,  in  his  way,  he  publifhed 
“ A Difcourfe,  fetting  forth  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
practice  of  phyficin  London,”  1669.  But  this  was  of  no 
avail.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1674,  being  feized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit  in  Cheap  fide,  when  returning  from 
one  of  the  philofophic  meetings.  Two  papers  of  his  were 
publifhedin  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  N"  137,  138  ; 
and  many  others  in  Birch’s  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society. 

GODDESS,  Dea,  Diva , a heathen  deity,  to  whom 
they  attributed  the  female  fex. 

The  ancients  had  almoft  as  many  goddeffes  as  gods. 
Such  were  Juno,  the  goddefs  of  air ; Diana,  the  goddefs 
of  woods  and  chaftity ; Proferpina,  the  goddefs  of  hell ; 
Venus,  of  beauty;  Thetis,  of  the  fea:  fuch  alfo  were 
Victory,  Fortune,  &c. 

Nay  they  were  not  contented  to  lake  women  gods,  and 
admit  both  fexes  into  the  roll ; but  they  had  alfo  herma- 
phrodite gods.  Thus  Minerva,  according  to  feveral  of  the 
learned,  tvas  both  man  and  woman,  and  worfhipped  both 
under  the  appellation  of  Lunus  and  Luna.  Mithras,  the 
Perfian  deity,  was  both  god  and  goddefs,  and  the  fexes  of 
Venus  and  Vulcan  are  very  dubious:  whence,  in  the  invo- 
cations of  thofe  deities,  they  ufed  this  formula  ; “ Be  thou 
god  or  goddefs;”  as  we  learn  from  A.  Gellius.  It  was  a 
privilege  peculiar  to  goddeffes,  that  they  might  be  repre- 
fented,  on  medals,  naked.  The  imagination,  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  muft  be  awed,  and  kept  from  taking  liberties,  by 
the  confideration  of  the  divine  character. 

GODEAU,  Anthony,  in  Biography , was  born  at  the 
city  of  Dreux  in  the  year  1605.  He  was  educated  for 
civil  and  aClive  life,  but  having  met  with  a difappointment 
in  the  objeCt  of  his  affeCtions,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where 
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he  cultivated  the  fociety  of  men  of  letters,  and  was  one  of 
the  firft  of  thofe  who  eftabliffied  the  French  academy  of 
belles  lettres.  This  fociety  fuggefted  to  the  cardinal 
Richlieu  the  foundation  of  the  French  academy,  of  which 
M.  Godeau  was  an  original  member.  He  took  orders  in 
the  year  1735,  and  having  enriched  his  own  mind  with  the 
moft  pure  maxims  of  Chriftian  morality,  he  taught  them 
from  the  pulpit  with  much  eloquence,  and  he  is  faid  to  have 
praftifed  them  in  all  his  aCtions.  In  the  year  1636  he  was, 
by  the  influence  of  cardinal  Richlieu,  nominated  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Graffe,  and  from  this  time  he  divided  his  time 
between  his  ftudies,  and  the  diligent  difeharge  of  his  epif- 
copal  functions.  He  found  the  ftate  of  ecclefiaftical  disci- 
pline exceedingly  relaxed,  and  fet  about  its  reformation  ; he 
perfonally  examined  the  qualifications  of  the  clergy,  and 
enquired  in  what  manner  they  difeharged  the  important 
duties  of  their  office  ; he  frequently  preached  in  different 
parts  of  his  diocefe,  and  exhibited  in  his  own  life  an  admi- 
rable model  of  thofe  virtues  which  he  was  anxious  to  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  his  flock.  He  was  in  high 
favour  with  pope  Innocent  X.  who  granted  him  bulls  of 
union  of  the  bifhopric  of  Venice  with  that  of  Graffe,  but 
when  he  found  that  the  people  and  clergy  oppofed  the  mea- 
fure,  he  chofe  rather  to  give  up  his  pretenfions,  than  break 
in  upon  the  peace  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1672,  at  the 
age  of  fixty-feven  years.  He  was  a confiderable  writer, 
chiefly  on  fubjeCts  connected  with  his  profeffion,  but  his 
moft  important  work  was  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Church  from 
the  commencement  of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Ninth 
Century,”  in  three  volumes,  folio.  This  is  the  firft  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory  written  in  the  French  language  ; and  though 
compofed  with  lefs  precifion  than  that  of  the  abbe  Fleury,  it 
poffeffes  confiderable  merit.  It  is  characterized  by  Dupin 
as  “ exaCt,  faithful  and  agreeable  he  farther  adds,  that  it 
always  will  have  a merit,  which  neither  time,  nor  any  other 
hiftory  will  be  able  to  efface.  Befides  the  hiftory,  we  may 
notice  M.  Godeau’s  “ Paraphrafes  on  the  Epiftles  of  St. 
Paul “ The  New  Teftament  tranflated  and  explained 
“ The  lives  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Auguftine,  and  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  Sec.”  Moreri. 

GODEFROI,  Denys,  a very  learned  jurift,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1549.  He  ftudied  at  Louvain,  Cologne,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  upon  his  return  to  France  acquired  a high 
reputation  in  the  parliament,  in  which  he  was  nominated  to  a 
counfellor’s  place.  In  1580  his  religious  principles  obliged 
him  to  feek  a refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
burgher,  and  a profeffor  of  the  law.  In  1589  Henry  IV. 
created  him  bailiff  of  fome  villages  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Jura,  and  a fupernumerary  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  After  this  he  was  deprived  of  his  employment  and 
his  valuable  library  by  the  invafion  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  in  1594  he  accepted  the  profefforlhip  of  the  law  in  the 
univerfity  of  Straffiurg.  In  1604,  at  the  invitation  of  Frede- 
rick, eleCtor-palatine,  he  went  to  fettle  at  Heidelberg,  and  in 
1618  that  prince  fent  him  on  an  embaffy  to  Lewis  XIII., 
who  received  him  with  marks  of  high  efteem.  He  died  at 
Strafburg  in  1622,  leaving  behind  him  many  works  that  teftify 
to  his  great  learning.  The  titles  of  thefe  are  enumerated 
by  Moreri  and  others,  and  a few  of  the  principal  may  be 
meniioned  here  : “ Corpus  Juris  civilis  cum  notis  ;”  this 
treatife  has  been  frequently  reprinted  : the  beft  edition  is  faid 
to  be  that  from  the  Elzevir  prefs  in  two  volumes  folio. 
“Notxin  iV.  Libros  Inftitutionum  “ Praxis  Civilis  ex 
antiquis  et  recentioribus  Scriptoribus.” 

Godefroi,  Theodore,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1580.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  firft 
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in  that  city,  then  at  Stralburg,  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
where  he  embraced  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1643  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  counfellor  of  Hate,  and  a&ed  during  the 
fix  laft  years  of  his  life  as  counfellor  and  fecretary  to  the 
French  embaffyfor  the  general  peace  at  Munfter.  Here  he 
died  in  1649.  He  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  genealogical 
and  ceremonial  hifiiory  of  France,  and  published  feveral 
learned  works  for  its  illuftration  ; fuch  are  “ Le  Ceremonial 
de  France,”  4to.  “ Mem.  concernant  la  Preffeance  des 
Rois  de  France  fur  les  Rois  d’Efpagne  “ De  la  veritable 
Origine  de  la  Maifon  d’Auftriche  “ Traite  touchant  les 
D roits  du  Roi  Tres-chretien  fur  plufieurs  Etats  voifines,” 
See.  Moreri. 

Godefroi,  James,  brother  to  Theodore,  was  born  at 
Geneva  in  1587.  He  followed  the  fteps  of  his  father  by  a 
ftriit  adherence  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  by  purfuing 
the  ftudies  of  law,  hiftory,  and  philofophy.  In  1619  he  was 
created  profeflor  of  the  law  at  Geneva,  and  was  called  to  a 
feat  in  the  council  in  1629.  He  filled  with  the  greatell  zeal 
and  ability  every  public  office  with  which  he  was  entrufted. 
He  was  five  times  elected  fyndic  of  the  republic,  and  was 
made  fecretary  of  Hate.  He  was  chofen  as  a fit  perfon 
to  condudt  various  negociations  in  France,  Piedmont,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany ; and,  at  the  fame  period,  he  devoted  all 
his  leifure  to  public  leftures  in  jurifprudence,  and  compofed  a 
variety  of  learned  works.  He  maintained  a correfpondence 
with  the  moll  learned  men  of  the  age,  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  refpedted.  He  died  in  1652,  and  his  works  bear 
teftimony  to  his  profound  erudition,  and  to  his  great  and  un- 
wearied induftry ; among  them  may  be  mentioned  “ Frag- 
menta  Duodecim  Tabularum “ Animadverfiones  Juris 
Civilis “ De  Jure  Praecedentise “Codex  Theodo- 
fianus,”  a pollhumous  work,  regarded  as  a moft  valuable 
monument  of  ancient  jurifprudence.  He  edited  the  works 
of  Cicero,  “cum  notis  Lambini  et  Gothofredi.”  He  had 
likewife  made  large  colleftions  for  the  hiftory  of  Geneva, 
which  were  afterwards  ufed  by  Spon.  Moreri. 

Godefroi,  Denys,  fon  of  Theodore,  born  at  Paris  in 
1615,  was  an  able  French  hiftorian.  He  was  author  of 
“ Memoires  et  Inftrudtions  pour  fervir  dans  les  Negociations 
et  les  Affaires  concernant  les  Droits  du  Roi,’  ’ a work,  which 
has  fometimes  been  attributed  to  the  chancellor  Seguier,  by 
whofe  order  it  was  compiled.  He  re-edited  many  of  his 
father’s  works,  adding  to  them  new  illuftrations  with  learned 
notes.  He  continued  to  his  own  time  Feron’s  “ Hift.  des 
Officiers  de  la  Couronne.”  As  a public  man  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1668  the  director  and  keeper  of  the  chamber  of 
accounts  at  Lille  in  Flanders,  where  he  died  in  1681. 
Moreri. 

Godefroi,  John,  fon  of  the  preceding,  fucceeded  his 
father  in  the  direction  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Lille, 
where  he  died,  much  advanced  in  years,  in  1732.  He  pub- 
liffied  an  edition  of  the  “Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines,” 
in  five  volumes  8vo.  “ The  Journal  of  Henry  III.”  “ The 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Margaret.”  He  is  faid  to  have  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  writer  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  League.  Moreri. 

GODERVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  La  Havre ; 9 miles  N.  E.  of  Mont- 
villiers.  The  place  contains  650,  and  the  canton  12,539 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  150  kiliometres,  in  31  com- 
munes. 

GODESCHALC,  in  Biography , a Benediftine  monk, 
who  flouriihed  in  the  ninth  century,  was  born  in  Saxony, 
and  was  brought  up,  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  to  the 


profeflion,  in  the  convent  of  Fulda.  He  was  ordained 
prieft  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  in  846  we 
find  him  at  Rome  vifiting  the  holy  places  there ; thence  he 
proceeded  to  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  where  he  commenced 
preaching  the  dodtrine  of  predeltination  with  much  fervour, 
which  it  is  fuppofed  he  imbibed  from  the  works  of  St.  Au- 
guftine.  Upon  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  had  a con- 
ference with  Nothingus,  biffiop  of  Verona,  before  whom  he 
maintained  that  God,  from  all  eternity,  had  pre-ordained 
fome  to  everlafting  life,  and  others  to  everlafting  punilhment 
and  mifery.  Nothingus,  aftonilhed  and  terrified  at  fo  daring, 
and,  as  he  thought,  impious  a pofition,  complained  of  it  to 
Rabanus,  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  who  undertook  to  confute 
his  error,  in  writing.  Diffatisfied,  perhaps,  with  his  own 
arguments,  Rabanus  fummoned  a council  to  meet  at  Mentz, 
in  the  year  848,  to  which,  however,  Godefchalc  prefented  a 
juftification  of  his  opinions,  and  refolutely  perfifted  in  main- 
taining them  to  be  confiftent  with  the  feriptures  and  the 
fenfe  of  the  orthodox  fathers.  The  council  paffed  fentence 
of  condemnation  upon  him,  and  fent  him  prifoner  to  Hinc- 
mar,  archbifnop  of  Rheims,  within  whofe  jurifdidtion  he 
had  received  the  priefthood.  Hincmar,  who  was  devoted 
to  the  intereft  of  Rabanus,  affembled  a council  in  849,  in 
which  the  monk  was  a fecond  time  condemned,  and  render- 
ed liable  to  a puniihment  repugnant  to  all  the  principles  of 
religion  and  humanity.  Godefchalc,  however  erroneous  hifr 
fentiments  might  be,  was  not  to  be  intimidated ; he  believed 
what  he  afferted,  and  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  dodtrine  in 
fpite  of  the  higher  powers.  Hincmar  accordingly  proceeded 
to  put  the  fentence  into  execution,  degraded  the  monk  from 
the  priefthood,  and  ordered  him  to  be  fcourged  with  the 
utmoft  feverity.  It  appears  that  he  wras  not  prepared  for 
fo  grievous  a trial  of  his  fortitude ; the  force  of  the  pains 
inflidted  on  him  obliged  him,  in  compliance  withjtJie  dic- 
tates of  his  profecutors,  to  throwr  into  the  fire  th§  juftifica- 
tion of  his  opinions  which  he  had  delivered  into  the  council. 
The  infamous  perfecutors  were  not  contented  with  this 
triumph  ; they  committed  him  clofe  prifoner  to  the  monaf- 
tery  of  Hautvilliers,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rheims.  In  this,  as 
in  every  other  cafe  of  a fimilar  kind,  the  fufferings  of  Go- 
defchalc gained  him  followers  and  adherents,  and  many  be- 
came advocates  for  his  caufe.  A confiderable  fchifm  was 
produced  in  the  Latin  church.  Some  confined  themfelves 
to  the  defence  of  his  perfon  and  condudt,  while  others  em- 
ployed all  their  zeal  and  talents  in  the  vindication  of  his 
dodtrine.  The  fpirit  of  the  controverfy  ran  fo  high  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  that  Charles  the  Bald,  in  853s 
fummoned  the  council  to  meet  at  Quiercy.  Here  the  fuf- 
fering  monk  was  again  condemned,  but  the  decrees  of  this 
council  were  declared  null  and  void,  and  Godefchalc  and 
his  dodtrine  vindicated  and  defended,  in  a council  at  Va- 
lence, in  Dauphiny,  in  855,  the  decrees  of  which  were  con- 
firmed in  the  council  of  Langres,  and  in  that  ofToufi. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  difputes  concerning  the  dodtrine# 
of  predeftination  and  grace,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
divided  the  Catholic  world  into  two  parties,  and  which  have 
fublifted  in  full  force  among  the  Proteftants.  The  unfortu- 
nate Godefchalc  died  in  prifon  about  the  year  869,  main- 
taining w'ith  his  laft  breath  the  doctrine  for  which  he  had 
fuffered.  The  only  writings  of  this  monk  that  have  come 
down  to  the  prefent  times  are,  twro  “ Confeffionsof  Faith,” 
inferted  in  archbiffiop  Uffier’s  “ Hiftoria  Godefchalci,  ' 
printed  at  Dublin  in  1641;  an  epiftle  to  Ratramnus,  pub- 
liffied  in  Cellot’s  “ Hiftoria  Godefchalci,’’  at  Paris,  in  j6j5» 
and  fome  fragments  of  other  pieces,  noticed  by  Cave,  Go- 
defchalc has  immortalized  his  name  by  fetting  on  foot  the 
3 F 2 controverfy 
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controverfy  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  -by  his  fufferings 
in  vindication  of  his  favourite  do£lrine.  In  the  year  1650, 
the  celebrated  Maguin  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes 
4to.  a collection  of  the  early  treatifes  produced  on  both 
fides  of  this  controverfy,  entitled  “ Veterum  Au&orum  qui 
nono  faeculo  de  Prasdeftinatione  et  Gratia  fcripferunt,  &c.” 
GOD-FATHERS,  and  God-Mothers,  perfons  who 
•direCt  and  attend  at  the  baptifm  of  infants,  or  other  per- 
fons ; who  give  the  name,  and  who  become  fureties  for  the 
faith  and  good  conduCt  of  the  infant  baptized.  Hence  they 
are  called  fifeeptors , or  more  commonly  fponfors.  To  this 
purpofe  Dr.  Nichols,  (Def.  part  ii.  p.273.)  fays,  that 
“ the  fureties  in  baptifm  religioufly  engage  for  the  faith  of 
the  baptized;  that  they  fhall  fincerely  believe  all  that  is  re- 
vealed in  the  gofpel,  and  lliall  direCt  the  fubfequent  aftions 
of  their  lives  by  the  laws  of  Chrilt.’’  Againft  this  praftice 
Proteftant  diffenters  have  alleged,  that  the  parents,  to  whom 
both  God  and  nature  have  committed  the  education  of  their 
child,  are  the  proper  perfons  to  Hand  forth  at  its  baptifm, 
and  take  upon  them  this  great  and  important  truft ; and  to 
bind  themfelves  by  a folemn  vow  faithfully  to  difeharge  it. 
They  objeCt  to  the  order  and  praCtice  of  the  eftablifhed 
church,  that  without  fufficient  authority  from  reafon,  or 
feripture,  or  the  ancient  praCtice  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
parents  are  fet  afide  in  this  folemnity,  and  forbidden  to 
Hand  forth,  and  take  upon  them  this  great  charge  to  which 
God  hath  called  them.  For  the  29th  canon  exprefsly  com- 
mands, “ that  no  parent  (hall  be  urged  to  be  prefent  at  his 
child’s  baptifm,  nor  le  admitted  to  anfwer  as  god-father  for 
his  own  child.’’  They  alio  objeCt,  that  the  forms  of  the 
church  Ihould  require  other  perfons  to  appear  inftead  of  the 
parents,  and  to  take  upon  them  this  important  truft,  and 
molt  folemnly  to  promife  before  God  and  the  church  the 
perforr^ance  of  that,  which  few  of  them  ever  do,  or  per- 
haps ever  intended  to  perform,  or  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing. It  has  been  pleaded,  and  even  generally  allowed,  that 
fponfors  in  baptifm  were  not  known  or  thought  of  in  the 
primitive  apoftolic  church.  Tertullian,  who  lived  about 
A.D.  200,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  of  all  Chriftian  wri- 
ters who  mentions  perfons  of  this  defeription : “ What 
neceftity  is  there,’’  fays  he,  (De  Baptifm. ) “ that  fponfors 
Ihould  expofe  themfelves  to  danger,  who,  through  death, 
may  fail  of  the  performance  of  their  promifes,  or  may  be 
deceived  by  the  wicked  difpofition  of  thefe  for  whom  they 
promife.’’  “ Whether  the  ufe  of  fponfors  was  from  the 
apoftles’  days,”  (fays  lord  King,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the 
Conftitution,  &c.  of  the  Primitive  Church,)  “ I cannot  de- 
termine, unlefs  the  negative  may  be  conjeClured  from  Juftin 
Martyr,  Tertullian’s  fenior  by  50  years,  who,  when  he 
enumerates  the  method  and  form  of  baptifm,  fays  not  one 
word  of  fponfors  or  god-fathers,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  fecond 
apology,  p.  93,  94.”  St.Auftin,  one  of  the  earlieft  of 
Chriftian  writers  who  mention  fponfors,  who  lived  about 
A.D.  390,  informs  us  when,  and  upon  what  occafion,  thefe 
fponfors  were  admitted:  “ A great  many,”  fays  he,  “ are 
offered  to  baptifm,  not  by  their  parents,  but  by  others,  as 
infant-ilaves  are  fometimes  offered  by  their  mailers;  and 
fometimes  when  the  parents  are  dead,  the  infants  are  bap- 
tized, being  offered  by  any  who  can  afford  to  Ihew  this  com- 
palfton  to  them.  And  fometimes  infants,  whom  their 
parents  have  cruelly  expofed,  to  be  brought  up  by  thofe 
who  light  on  them,  are  now  and  then  taken  up  by  the  holy 
virgins,  and  offered  to  baptifm  by  them  who  have  no  chil- 
dren of  their  own,  nor  defign  to  have  any.”  Upon  thefe 
words  of  Auftin,  Dr.  Wail  ingenuoully  confeffes,  (Hill, 
tef.  Bapt.  vol.  i.)  “ Here  we  fee  the  ordinary  ufe  there  was 
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for  parents  to  anfwer  for  the  children ; but  yet  that  this  was 
not  counted  fo  necejfary,  as  that  a child  could  not  be  bap- 
tized without  it.”  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  parents 
were  never  fet  afide,  when  they  were  capable  and  willing  to 
offer  their  children;  and  that  only  in  cafes  of  the  incapacity 
of  parents,  were  fponfors  admitted ; and  in  all  fuch  cafes, 
provided  that  the  practice  be  not  enforced  as  a Chriftian  in- 
llitution,  and  as  abfolutely  indifpenfable,  the  diffenters,  we 
conceive,  could  not  reafonably  objedl  to  it.  Mr.Wheatly, 
a well-known  writer  on  the  Common  Prayer,  obferves,  that 
the  god-fathers  and  god-mothers  of  perfons  baptized  at 
riper  years  “ are  only  appointed  as  witnejfes  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  undertake  no  more  than  to  remind  them  hereafter 
of  the  vow  and  profefllon,  which  they  made  in  their  pre- 
fence.” And  yet  our  church  catechifm  exprefsly  afferts, 
and  repeats  the  affertion,  that  the  fponfors,  engaging  for 
infants,  engage  that  they  fhall  believe  and  i-epent;  for  the 
infants  are  faid  to  promife  both  thefe  things  by  their  fure- 
ties. Free  and  Candid  Difquifitions,  p.  13 1. 

The  number  of  god-fathers  and  god-mothers  is  now  re- 
duced to  three  in  the  church  of  England,  and  two  in  that  of 
Rome : anciently,  they  had  as  many  as  they  pleafed. 

The  Romaniits  have  alio  god-fathers  and  god-mothers 
at  their  confirmation.  They  even  give  god-fathers,  &c.  to 
bells,  at  their  baptifm. 

Among  the  ancients  it  was  the  cuftom  for  perfons  of  qua- 
lity to  have  others  of  like  quality  cut  their  children’s  hair 
the  firft  time;  by  which  they  became  reputed  a fort  of  god- 
fathers : and  the  like  was  praftifed  with  regard  to  the  hair 
of  the  beard. 

God-Father  was  alfo  a name  anciently  given  to  a kind 
of  feconds,  who  attended  and  afiiftcd  the  knights  in  tourna- 
ments, or  fingle  combats. 

The  god-fathers  of  duels  were  a kind  of  advocates,  who 
were  chofen  by  the  two  parties,  to  reprefent  the  reafons  of 
their  combat  to  the  judges. 

Something  of  this  kind  was  long  retained  at  folemn 
caroufals.  There  were  two  or  more  in  each  quadrill.  See 
Quadrill. 

The  inftitution  of  god-fathers  and  god-mothers,  patrimi 
ana  matrimi,  is  originally  Roman.  They  are  faid  to  have 
been  people  who,  in  the  games  of  the  Circus,  attended  the 
chariots,  fhows,  and  images,  of  the  gods.  Cicero  makes 
mention  of  them,  in  his  oration  De  Harufpicum  Refponfis. 
Their  office  was  much  like  that  of  the  children  in  fome 
Romiffi  ceremonies,  who  are  dreffed  in  the  habit  of  angels, 
to  ftrew  flowers,  bear  incenfe-pots,  lights,  &c.  and  accom- 
pany the  relics  and  images  of  faints. 

GODFREY  of  Bouillon,  in  Biography , celebrated  for 
the  part  which  he  took  in  the  firft  crufade,  and  king  of 
Jerusalem,  was  the  fon  of  Euftace  II.,  count  of  Boulogne. 
The  appellation  of  Bouillon  was  derived  from  his  lordfhip  of 
that  name  in  the  Ardennes.  In  his  youth  he  ferved  in  the  armies 
of  Henry  IV.,  who,  as'  a reward  of  his  valour  and  fidelity, 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Lorrain.  When 
the  religious  enthufiafm  of  the  times  fet  on  foot  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  poffefficn 
of  the  Saracens,  Godfrey  was  one  of  the  earlieft  and  moft 
illuftrious  of  the  princes  who  took  the  crofs.  The  com- 
mand of  the  principal  army  was  entrufted  to  his  care, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  none  among  the  leaders  were  ac- 
tuated by  purer  motives  than  Godfrey.  He  gave  a diftin- 
gui filing  proof  of  the  difintereftednefs  of  his  condudl,  by 
facrificing  almoft  all  his  property  to  defray  the  neceffary 
expences  of  the  expedition.  Godfrey  fet  out  in  the  autumn 
of  1096,  and  proceeded  with  his  hoft  through  Germany 
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and  Bulgaria,  taking  care  to  abflain  from  thole  atts  of  hos- 
tility and  rapine  which  characterized,  and  had  canfed  the 
deftruCtion  of  the  fanatics  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  It  was  not 
till  June  1 099,  that  Godfrey  was  able  to  lay  fiege  to  the 
renowned  city,  and  though  his  army  was  greatly  diminifhed 
in  point  of  numbers,  he  was  able  to  fucceed,  and  on  July 
15th  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Itorm.  The  fanaticilm 
and  madnefs  of  the  victors  indulged  themfelves  in  a horrible 
maffacre  of  the  vanquiflied,  which,  it  is  believed,  their  gc* 
neral  and  leader  was  unable  to  prevent.  Godfrey  was  almolt 
immediately  proclaimed  fovereign  of  the  new  acquisition, 
but  he  refilled  to  alTume  the  title  and  enfigns  of  royalty  in 
the  place  where  Chriit,  in  whofe  caufe  he  was  aCting,  had 
been  crowned  with  thorns,  and  he  governed  under  the 
model!  appellation  of  “ Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.”  He  was  foon  after  attacked  by  the  fultan  of 
Egypt,  but  the  Chriftians  foon  put  him  and  his  numerous 
forces  to  flight,  and  the  whole  of  Paleftine  was  reduced 
under  the  power  of  Godfrey.  He  eftahlilhed  the  feudal  in- 
ftitution  in  his  kingdom  ; and  a code  of  jurisprudence, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Aflize  of  Jerulalem,”  gave  a 
model  of  the  pure  ft  form  of  European  liberty  in  the  midll 
of  Afiatic  defpotifm.  He  died,  after  he  had  fat  on  the 
throne  about  a year,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Baldwin.  The  celebrity  of  Godfrey  is  immortalized  as  the 
hero  of  Talfo’s  “ Jerufalem  Delivered,”  one  of  the  nobleft  of 
epic  poems  ; nor  has  the  bard  found  it  necefl'ary  to  borrow 
the  colours  of  fiction,  in  order  to  throw  fplendour  round 
a character  fo  truly  eltimable  : “ Godfrey,”  fays  the  hifto- 
rian  in  deferibing  bis  character,”  was  the  firit  who  afeended 
the  walls  of  Rome,  and  his  ficknefs,  his  vow,  perhaps  his 
remorfe  for  bearing  arms  again  ft  the  pope,  confirmed  an 
early  refolution  of  vifiting  the  holy  fepulchre,  not  as  a pil- 
grim, but  a deliverer.  His  valour  was  matured  by  prudence 
and  moderation  ; bis  piety,  though  blind,  was  fincere,  and 
in  the  tumult  of  a camp  he  praCtifed  the  real  and  fictitious 
virtues  of  a convent.  Superior  to  the  private  faCtions  of 
the  chiefs,  be  referved  his  enmity  for  the  enemies  of  Chrift  ; 
and  though  he  gained  a kingdom  by  the  attempt,  his 
pure  and  difinterefled  zeal  was  acknowledged  by  his 
rivals.”  Gibbon  Univer.  Hilt.  See  alio  the  article 
Croisade. 

Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  an  Italian  hiftorian  of  the  12th 
century,  was  chaplain  and  fecretary  to  the  emperors  Con- 
rad III.,  Frederick  I.,  and  Henry  IV.  According  to  his 
own  account  he  was  a great  traveller  for  knowledge  ; and 
was  converfant  in  feveral  languages.  His  principal  work 
Was  a “ Chronicle,”  entitled  the  “ Pantheon,”  as  treating 
on  the  “ Gods  of  Earth,”  is  dedicated  to  pope  Urban  III., 
and  is  a general  hiftorical  record  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  year  x 1 86.  It  is  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  is  deemed  very  worthy  of  credit  for  the  events 
pf  his  own  time.  It  was  firit  printed  at  Bafil  in  1559  ; then 
at  Frankfort  in  1584,  and  afterwards  at  Hanover  in  1613, 
in  the  collection  of  German  hiftorians,  edited  by  Piftorius. 
Godfrey  was  author  of  a work  intitled  “ Speculum  Regum, 
five  de  Genealogia  omnium  Regum  the  MS.  is  preferved 
in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna. 

GOD-GILD,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  that  which  is 
offered  to  God,  or  for  his  fervice. 


GODHEAH,  or  Good  Hope;,  in  Geography,  a fettle- 
ment  in  Weil  Greenland.  N.  lat.  64°  25'.  W.  long„ 
50°  10'. 

GODIN,  Lot.  is,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Paris  in 
1704.  He  itudied  aftronomy  under  de  l’lfles,  and  in  1725 
was  made  adjuudt  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  To  him 
was  entrufted  the  care  of  editing  its  memoirs,  and  under 
his  direCtion  the  firfl:  eleven  volumes  were  publiflied.  In 
1735  he  was  fent,  with  other  members  of  the  academy,  to 
meafure  a degree  of  the  meridian  at  Peru.  He  was  fome 
time  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Lima,  and  on  his  return' 
in  1751,  he  was  appointed  a colonel  in  the  Spanifli  fervice, 
and-  direCtor  of  the  naval  academy  at  Cadiz,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1760.  He  was  author  of  feveral  altronomical 
papers  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  from  1726  to  1739  : 
and  he  publiflied  “ Machines  et  Inventions  approvees  par 
l’Academie  des  Sciences,”  in  6 vols.  4to.  “ Connoiffances 
des  Terns,”  which  he  conducted  five  years.  “ Cours  des 
Mathematiques,”  1756.  Gen.  Biog. 

GODING,  or  Hodoxing,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn  ;■  16  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Aufpetz. 

GODO,  a town  of  Arabia,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  Perfian 
gulf ; 140  miles  W.  of  Julfar. 

GODOUA,  a final!  town  of  Fezzan  ; 30  miles  Ni  of 
Mourzouk,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  from  Sebbah, 
which  fee. 

GODRA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a circar 
of  the  fame  name  in  Guzerat  ; 55  miles  E.  of  Amedabad; 
N.  lat.  22° 50'.  E.  long.  730  40'. 

GOD’s  House,  League  of,  a territory  of  Switzerland, 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  bifhop  of  Coire,  until 
the  people,  oppreffed  by  their  rulers,  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and,  forming  a general  league,  compelled  the  bithop  to 
ratify  their  independence.  The  revolution,  which  finally 
exalted  this  league  into  its  prefent  ltate  of  freedom,  probably 
toon  place  between  1424,  the  era  of  the  formation  of  the 
Grey  league,  and  1436,  the  year  in  which  the  ten  jurifdic- 
tions  rofe  into  independence.  This  league  is  denominated' 
in  Romanfli  “ La  Ligia  de  la  Chiada,”  in  German  f<  Gott- 
Ihaulband,”  whence  is  derived  the  appellation  of  the  “ league 
of  the  houfe  of  God,”  which  it  takes  from'  the  cathedral 
fituated  in  its  capital,  as  well  as  becaufe  it  was  once  under 
the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  bifliop  of  Goire.  This  league  is 
divided  into  eleven  diftriCts,  each  of  which  (Coire  excepted) 
is  fubdivided  into  two  little  republics,  or  communities,  and-, 
fends  22  deputies  to  the  general  diet.  Formerly  the  burgo— 
mailer  of  Coire  was  perpetual  chief  of  the  league  without 
election  ; but  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century  the 
other  communities  claimed  a power  of  nominating  to  this 
office  in  their  turn.  At  length,  by  the  arbitration  of  Zuriey, 
it  was  decided,  that  the  22  deputies  fhould  chufe  two  can- 
didates from  the  members  of  the  fenate  of  Coire,  who- 
ffiould  draw  lots  for  the  charge.  The  chief  thus  appointed 
is  called  “ Bunds-prefident,”  has  feveral  privileges  which 
diftinguiffi  him  from  the  chiefs  of  the  two  other  leagues 
he  receives  all  the  letters  addreffed  to  the  republic  of  the 
Grifons  from  foreign  powers,  and  is  perpetual  prefident  of 
the  congrefs,  becaufe  that  affembly  is  always  held  at  Coire. 
See  Coire, 
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The  league  of  God’ s houfe 

I.  Coire 
II.  Pregalia 

III.  Upper  Engadina 

IV.  Lower  Engadina 

V.  Bivio  or  Stalla 

VI.  Ortenftein 

VII.  Obervats 

VIII.  Oberhaftein 

IX.  Pufchiavo 
X.  Munfter 

XI.  Four  villages 
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2.  j Sopra  Porta 

3.  I Sotto  Porta 

4.  C Sopra  Fontana  Merla 

5.  y Sotto  Fontana  Merla 
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9.  ^ Avers 
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God’s  Mercy,  IJlands  of,  three  or  four  fmall  iflands  at  the  berland  and  Mercia,  and  being  thereby  fuperior  to  Godwin 
N.W.  extremity  of  Hudfon’s  ftraits.  N.  lat.  63°  45.  W.  and  his  fons,  he  marched  to  London  and  fummoned  a great 
, ' * o council  to  pafs  judgment  upon  the  rebels.  Godwin,  with 

GODWIN,  Earl,  in  Biography,  a powerful  Saxon  three  of  his  fons,  took  refuge  with  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders, 
baron  was  the  fon  of  Wolfnoth,  governor  of  Suffex,  and  while  Harold  and  another  fled  to  Ireland.  Godwin,  after 
he  himfelf,  at  the  accefiion  of  Canute,  was  earl  of  Kent,  and  many  misfortunes,  failed  with  a powerful  force  to  London, 
lord  of  very  great  poffeffions.  When  the  Danilh  poffeffions  and  forced  the  king  to  an  accommodation : Edward  contented 
of  Canute  were  attacked  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  Canute  to  banifh  his  Norman  favourites,  who  had  been,  in  a great 

took  over  as  auxiliaries  a body  of  Englilh  commanded  by  the  meafure,  the  caufe  of  the  difcontents,  and  Godwin  and  his 

earl  of  Godwin,  who  obtained  a complete  vidtory,  which  fons  were  reftored  to  their  eftates,  and  the  high  offices  which 
fo  delighted  the  king,  that  he  bellowed  his  daughter  in  they  had  formerly  held.  Godwin’s  death,  which  happened 
marriage  upon  him,  made  him  large  grants  of  land,  and  foon  after  this,  while  he  was  fitting  at  table  with  the 
admitted  him  to  the  clofeft  confidence.  After  the  death  of  king,  prevented  him  from  making  farther  inroads  on  the 
Canute,  the  fucceffion  being  difputed  between  Harold  fovereign’s  authority,  or  from  reducing  him  to  ftill  greater 
Harefoot  and  Hardicanute,  Godwin  efpoufed  the  part  of  fubjedtion.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  Weffex, 
the  latter,  and  was  inftrumental  in  preventing  a civil  war.  Suffex,  Kent,  and  Effex,  and  in  the  office  of  fteward  of 
It  is  reported  that  he  afterwards  concurred  with  Harold,  the  houfhold,  by  his  fon  Harold,  who  was  adbiated  by  an 
in  a plan  for  deftroying  the  two  Englilh  princes,  fons  of  ambition  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  and  was  fuperior  to 
Ethelred  II.  and  Emma,  and  the  murder  of  one  of  them,  him  in  addrefs,  in  infinuation,  and  in  virtue.  With  refpedt 
viz.  Alfred,  is  imputed  to  the  valfals  of  Godwin.  In  the  to  Godwin,  his  charadter  is  blackened  by  the  monkilh 
reign  of  Hardicanute  the  furviving  prince  Edward  pre-  hiftorians,  who  pretend  that  his  fudden  death  was  the  effedl 
ferred  an  accufation  again!!  the  earl  for  the  murder  of  his  of  a miraculous  interpofition  from  heaven.  With  great 
brother,  and  loudly  demanded  juftice  for  the  crime ; God-  abilities,  Godwin  polfelfed  an  ambitious  fpirit,  which  ren- 
win,  to  appeafe  the  king,  made  him  a prefent  of  a galley  dered  him  a fubjedt  of  wavering  fidelity,  and  made  him  but 
finely  gilt  and  decorated,  rowed  by  fourfcore  men,  each  of  little  fcrupulous  in  means  that  tended  to  his  aggrandizement, 
whom  wore  on  his  arm  agoldbracelet,  weighing  fixteen  ounces,  Hume’s  Hill.  vol.  i.  Biog.  Brit. 

and  they  were  all  armed  and  clothed  in  the  moll  fumptuous  Godwin,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Oakingham,  in  Berklhire, 
manner.  Hardicanute,  delighted  with  the  fpedtacle,  forgot  in  15 17,  where  he  received  at  the  free-fchool  the  elements 
his  brother’s  murder,  and  on  Godwin’s  own  teftimony  he  of  a learned  education.  His  rapid  proficiency  in  grammar- 
was  allowed  to  be  acquitted.  In  1041,  he  was  fo  com-  learning  attradted  the  notice,  and  fecured  to  him  the  patron- 
pletely  reconciled  to  Edward,  that  on  the  death  of  Hardi-  age  of  Dr.  Layton,  archdeacon  of  Bucks,  who  received  him 
Canute  he  was  the  chief  inftrument  of  promoting  him  to  the  into  his  houfe,  and  took  care  of  his  farther  inftrudlion, 
fucceffion  of  the  crown  : he  now  acquired  much  influence  in  In  1538,  he  was  fent  by  his  friend  and  patron  to  Magdalen 
the  Hate,  and  was  created  duke  of  Weffex,  and  the  counties  college,  Oxford:  here  he  purfued  his  ftudies,  and  in  1543 
of  Kent  and  Suffex  were  annexed  to  his  government.  The  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
friendlhip  between  Godwin  and  the  king  was  not  of  long  eledted  fellow  of  his  college,  which,  rendered  him  inde- 
continuance. Upon  his  refufal  to  ad!  again!!  the  inhabitants  pendent  of  the  pecuniary  affiftance  of  his  friends.  His 
of  Dover,  who  had  incurred  Edward’s  difpleafure,  he  was  Iteady  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation  rendered 
threatened  with  the  royal  vengeance.  The  earl,  feeling  his  his  fituation  at  college  in  many  refpedts  very  uneafy,  and  he 
own  power,  actually  excited  a rebellion  again!!  his  fovereign.  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  a vacancy  in  the  mafter- 
Ed'ward  now  fummoned  to  his  aid  the  dukes  of  Northum-  !hip  of  the  free-fchool  of  Brackley  in  Northamptonfhire, 
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which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  college,  to  refign  his  fellowfhip. 
He  retired  to  this  fituation  in  1549,  and  having  married, 
continued  there  peaceable  and  happy  during  the  reign  of 
king  Edward,  devoting  what  time  he  could  fpare  from  the 
duties  of  his  office  to  the  lludy  of  theology  and  phyfic,  and 
on  the  acceffion  of  Mary,  he  became  an  object  of  Bonner’s 
fury,  and  was  obliged  10  refi  g .1  his  fchool,  and  turn  his  attention 
to  phyfic.  By  the  practice  of  this,  he  maintained  his  family 
till  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne.  He  now  refolved  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
theological  ftudies,  was  admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  fhortly 
after  introduced  to  the  queen,  who  made  him  one  of  the 
Lent  preachers.  This  poll,  wh  ch  was  probably  attended 
with  little  emolument,  he  filled  eighteen  years,  with  very 
high  reputation,  during  which  he  received  no  preferment 
in  the  church;  but,  in  1565,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  and  in  the  fame  year  a prebend 
was  conferred  on  him.  In  1566,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  attended  the  queen  in  her  vifit 
to  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  on  which  occafion  he  took  his 
degree  of  D D.  with  great  applaufe  In  1584,  after 
eighteen  years  refidence  at  Canterbury,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  queen  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This 
honour  did  not  augment  the  happinefs  of  Dr.  Godwin : in 
refilling  the  unjuft  claims  of  one  of  Elizabeth’s  favourites, 
he  loft  the  favour  of  the  queen  herfelf,  which  fo  affedted  his 
mind,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  performing  his  epifco- 
pal  functions.  The  affairs  of  his  diocefe,  being  left  to  the 
management  of  others,  fell  into  fr.ch  diforder,  that  his  me- 
tropolitan, archbiffiop  Whitgift,  thought  proper  to  vifit  it 
in  the  year  1587.  At  this  time  Dr.  Godwin’s  health  was 
in  a very  bad  ftate,  and  he  gradually  became  worfe  till  he 
funk  under  the  effedts  of  difeafe,  in  his  feventy-third  year. 
He  is  highly  fpoken  of  for  learning  and  unaffedted  piety, 
and  was  beloved  and  refpedted  for  his  cheerful  hofpitality, 
benevolence,  and  charity.  Biog.  Brit. 

Godwin,  Francis,  the  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Havington,  in  Northamptonfhire,  in  the  year  1561,  and 
having  been  carefully  educated  in  grammar  learning,  he  was 
fent  to  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  when  he  was  in  his 
fixteenth  year,  and  in  1578 -he  was  eledted  a fcholar  of  that 
inftitution.  In  1580,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  and 
three  years  after  he  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  M.A. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  an  entertaining  philofophical 
fidtion,  which  he  did  not  at  that  period  publifh,  becaufe  it 
contained  ideas  at  variance  with  the  fyftems  then  prevalent 
in  the  fchools.  It  was  given  to  the  world  five  years  after 
his  death,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  a 
Difeourfe  of  a Voyage  thither  by  Domingo  Gonzales.” 
The  hints,  conjectures,  &c.  contained  in  this  piece,  prove 
that  the  author  was  not  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Coper- 
nicus, and  was  probably  a convert  to  his  doctrines  In 
1587,  he  was  a canon  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells,  and 
promoted  to  the  fubdeanery  of  Exeter.  The  hiilory  and 
antiquities  of  his  country  berame  favourite  fubjedts  of  his 
enquiries,  and  in  the  year  1590  he  accompanied  the  cele- 
brated Camden  into  Wales,  in  fearch  of  objects  to  illuftrate 
them.  In  1595,  he  took  the  degree  of  do 61  or  in  divimty, 
being  in  poffeffion  of  very  confiderable  and  lucrative  prefer- 
ment in  the  church.  He  publifhed,  in  1601,  “ A Catalogue 
of  the  Bifhops  of  England,  fince  the  firtl  Planting  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion  in  this  Ifiand,  together  with  a brief 
Hiftory  of  their  Lives  and  memorable  Adtions,  fo  near  as 
can  be  gathered  out  of  Antiquity  .”  As  a reward  for 

the  great  diligence  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  this  cata- 
logue, the  queen  promoted  him,  the  fame  year,  to  the 


vacant  fee  of  Landaff ; being  allowed  to  retain,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bifhopric,  the  fubdeanery  of  Exeter,  and  a 
good  redtory  in  the  diocrfe  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  now 
employed  himfelf  in  improving  his  “ Catalogue,’’  and  in 
making  collections  relative  to  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 
In  1615  he  publifhed  a new  edition  of  his  “ Catalogue,”  to 
which  he  prefixed  a d’fcourfe  “ Concerning  the  firil  Con- 
verlion  of  our  Britain  unto  the  Chriftian  Religion.”  It  was 
afterwards  repubiifhed  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  “ De  Fr®» 
fulibus  A ngli®  Commentarius.”  In  the  fame  year  he  pub- 
lifhed “ Rerum  Anglicarum  Henrico  VIII.,  Edwardo  VI., 
et  Maria,  regnantibus,  Annales,”  which  was  much  admired 
for  the  elegance  of  the  ftyle.  By  king  James  he  was  tranf- 
lated  from  Landaff  to  the  bifhopric  of  Hereford  in  the  year 
1617,  and  from  this  period,  he  devoted  iuch  time  as  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  epifcopal  functions  would  permit,  chiefly  to 
the  improvement  of  his  former  works  ; but  in  1629  he  pub- 
lifhed a difeourfe  on  the  feveral  methods  of  conveying  fecret 
and  fpeedy  intelligence,  with  the  title  of  “ Nuncius  Inani- 
mate, Utopia.”  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  this  was  writ- 
ten in  obfeure  and  enigmatical  language,  with  a defign  of 
concealing  the  author’s  fecret  ; but  from  certain  expreflions, 
it  fhould  Teem,  that  the  hints  contained  in  it  might  have  led 
to  an  earlier  eftablifhment  of  public  telegraphs.  Befides  fe- 
veral editions  of  the  Annales,  and  a tranflation  into  Englifh 
of  the  fame  work,  we  have  a learned  differtation  by  the 
bifhop,  on  the  value  of  the  Roman  fefterce  and  attic  talent, 
which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Hakewell’s  “ Apology  of 
Divine  Providence  ” This  was  his  laft  labour  in  the  field  of 
literature.  He  died  in  1633  in  his  feventy-fecond  year.  Of 
his  learning  and  claffical  talle,  his  works  bear  molt  decifive 
evidence,  and  they  exhibit  him  as  a zealous  friend  to  the 
eftablifhment,  of  w’hich  he  was  a member.  According  to 
Anthony  Wood,  “ he  was  a good  man,  a grave  divine,  a fkil- 
ful  mathematician,  an  excellent  pliilofoplier,  a good  preacher, 
and  a ftriCt  liver  ; but  fo  much  employed  in  his  ftudies  and 
matters  of  religion,  that  he  was  a ftranger  to  the  world  and 
the  things  thereof.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Godwin,  Thomas,  a learned  Englifh  divine  and  wri- 
ter on  Jewifh  antiquities,  was  born  in  Somerfetfhire  in  the 
year  1587.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  fent  from  the 
grammar-fehool  to  Magdalen-hall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  entered  a fcholar.  Here,  in  due  courfe, 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  foon  after  was  chofen  mafter  of  the 
free-fehool  at  Abingdon,  in  Berkfhire.  In  this  fituation  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  diligence  and  affiduity  in  forming 
good  fcholars,  who  afterwards  became  eminent  in  various  de- 
partments of  literature,  and  in  polls  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment in  the  church  and  ftate.  In  1613  he  publifhed  “ Ro- 
man® Hiftori®  Anthclogia,” — an  Englifh  expofition  of  the 
Roman  antiquities,  which  went  through  feveral  editions. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Dr.  James  Montague,  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,' 
and  in  1616  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity, and  publifhed  a work,  entitled  “ Synopfis  Antiquita- 
tum  Hebraicarum  ad  Explicationem  utriufque  Teftameriti 
valde  neceffaria,  &c.”  lib.  3.  4to.  About  this  period  he 
refigned  his  fchool,  upon  obtaining  a prefentation  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Brightwell,  near  Wallingford,  in  Berkfhire.  In  the 
year  1625,  he  publifhed  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known,  viz.  “Moles  and  .Aaron;  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
Rites,  ufed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  obferved,  and  at  large 
opened,  for  the  clearing  of  many  obfeure  Texts,  throughout 
the  whole  Scripture.”  This  work  was  immediately  regard- 
ed as  a ftandard  book  in  our  places  of  academical  education, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  In  1636,  Mr.  Godwin 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died 

in 
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in  1642.  Befides  the  works  already  noticed,  Dr.  Godwin 
was  the  author  of  “ Florilegium  Phraficon,’’ — or  A Survey 
of  the  Latin  Tongue.  And  Three  Arguments  to  prove 
eleftion  upon  forefight  of  faith.  Gen.  Biog. 

- Godwin,  or  Goodwin  Sands,  in  Geography,  a bank  in  the 
fea,  about  five  miles  from  Deal,  near  the  coaft  of  Kent, 
England,  were  formerly  part  of  the  eftate  of  the  celebrated 
earl  Godwin,  but  were  feparated  and  overwhelmed  by  a 
fudden  inundation  of  the  fea,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Thefe  fands  are  frequently  fatal  to  mariners,  but, 
notwithilanding,  are  of  confiderable  life,  as  it  is  by  them  alone 
that  the  Downs  are  conftituted  a road  or  harbour  for  {hip- 
ping. In  all  easterly  winds  they  ferve  as  a pier,  or  break- 
water, and  greatly  mitigate  the  force  and  immenfity  of  the 
waves,  which,  in  itormy  weather,  would  otherwife  roll  upon 
this  Ihore  with  unabated  fury.  The  fands  extend  in  length 
about  ten  miles  ; the  north  fand-head  being  nearly  oppofite 
to  Ramfgate,  and  the  fouth  fand-head  to  Kingfdown.  The 
danger  of  linking  upon  them  aril'es  from  their  nature,  which 
Mr.  Smeaton  defcribes  as  that  of  a quick-fand,  clean  and 
unconnected,  yet  lying  fo  clofe,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
work  a pointed  bar  to  the  depth  of  more  than  fix  or  feven 
feet.  Their  ingurgitating  property  is  fo  powerful,  that 
even  the  larged  veffel  driven  upon  them  would,  in  a few  days, 
be  fwallovved  up,  and  feen  no  more.  At  low-water  they  are 
in  many  parts  dry,  and  parties  frequently  land  upon  them  ; 
but  when  the  tide  begins  to  flow,  the  fand  becomes  foft,  and 
is  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  waves.  The  larged  portion  of 
this  bank  which  becomes  dry,  is  known  to  feamen  by  the 
name  of  the  Jamaica  ifland.  Some  years  ago,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  many  accidents  which  occur  to  ffiipping  on  thefe 
fands,  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity-houfe  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  eroding  a light -houfe  on  them  ; but  after  the  fand 
had  been  penetrated  by  boring  augers  to  a great  depth,  the 
fcheme  was  given  up  as  impracticable,  as  no  folid  foundation 
could  be  obtained.  Floating  lights  have,  however,  been 
■placed  oft  thefe  fands,  confiding  ot  three  diftinCt  lights  in  the 
form  of  a triangle,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  confiderably 
the  highed  ; when  they  are  obfcured  in  hazy-weather,  a bell 
is  kept  condantly  ringing. 

GODAVIT,  in  Ornitholegy.  See  Scolopax  JEgoce~ 
phala. 

Godwit,  Great,  or  American.  See  Scolopax  Fedoa. 

Godwit,  Lejfer.  See  Scolopax  Limofa. 

Godwit,  Red.  See  Scolopax  Lappotiica. 

Godwit,  White.  See  Recurvirostiia  Riba. 

GOELANS,  Point  au,  in  Geography,  a promontory  on 
the  N.  fide  of  lake  Ontario  ; about  33  miles  S.  AV.  of  fort 
Frontinac. 

GOELHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Monte  Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitriCt 
of  Kaiferflautern.  The  place  contains  860,  and  the  canton 
4999  inhabitants,  in  16  communes. 

GOELICKE,  Andrew  Otton,  in  Biography , a German 
pbyfician,  who  acquired  confiderable  reputation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  taught  thefcience  of  me- 
dicine at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  and  at  Franckfort  on  the  Oder, 
with  diftinCtion.  His  writings  were  in  high  edimation  amoncr 
the  followers  of  the  doCtrines  of  Stahl,  of  whom  he  was  one 
of  the  abled  defenders.  Nothing  more  is  known  refpeCting  his 
life.  He  left  feveral  works,  which  relate  principally  to  the 
hiltory  of  anatomy,  of  ancient  and  modern  iurgery,  and 
of  medicine.  His  “ Hiftoria  Medicinal  Univerfalis,  qua 
celebnorum  quorumcunque  Medicorum,  qui  a primis  Artis 
natalibus  ad  noftra  ulque  tcmpora  inclaruerunt,  vitas,  nomina, 
dogmata  lingularia,  ratiocinia,  hypothefes,  1'eCl as,  &c.  accu- 
rate peitraftantur,  ’ was  printed  in  fix  different  portions  or 
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epochs,  between  the  years  1717  and  1720.  'Dhc  fir d four 
brought  down  the  hiltory  to  Hippocrates;  the  fifth  treated 
of  the  Hippocratic  medicine  alone  ; and  the  laid  part  included 
a Iketch  of  the  defendants  of  the  father  of  medicine,  until 
the  time  when  the  art  was  divided  into  three  profeffions. 
Eloy.  Dift.  Hilt. 

GQELL,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  Lym- 
ford  gulf,  about  10  miles  in  circumference  ; on  which  are  a 
town  and  a village  or  two  ; 6 miles  AV.  of  Aalborg.  N.  lat. 
57  5'.  E.  long.'  90  49'. 

GOELMA,  a port  of  Egypt,  in  the  Red  fea,  capable 
of  accommodating  only  fmall  veflels. 

GOELAVARA,  a circar  of  Hindoodan,  in  Guzerat,  on 
the  AV.  coad  of  the  gulf  of  Cambaye. 

GOEREE,  AVilliam,  ill  Biography , who  douridied  in 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  in  the 
year  1635.  He  had  a decided  turn  for  literature,  but  by 
the  death  of  his  father  while  very  young,  he  was  conligned 
to  the  care  of  an  illiterate  dep-father,  who  would  not  permit 
him  to  purfiie  the  bent  of  his  mind.  Being  obliged  to  fix 
upon  a trade,  indead  of  dudying  for  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
feffions, he  fixed  on  that  of  a bookfeller,  as  that  which  he 
imagined  bed  adapted  for  the  improvement  of  his  leifure 
hours  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  His  various  works 
will  fliew  how  well  he  filled  his  time,  and  to  what  advantage 
he  turned  thofe  intervals  from  occupation,  which  are  too 
frequently  fpent  in  lidleffnefs  or  devoted  to  pleaiure.  He 
died  at  Amlterdam  in  17 11,  leaving  his  “ Jewiffi  Antiqui- 
ties,” in  two  volumes,  folio.  “ The  Hidory  of  the  Jewilh 
Church,’’  in  four  volumes  folio,  “ Hidory  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane.’’ “ An  Introduction  to  Painting.”  “ A Treatiie 
on  Architecture  and  fome  other  ufeful  works.  Moreri. 

GOERZEOD  Giiezere,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Aii- 
atic  Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Sinob. 

GOES,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira  ; 
9 miles  E.  of  Coimbra. — Alfo,  a town  of  Holland,  in  Zea- 
land, called  “ Ter-Goes,’’  fituated  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  South  Bevelandt,  on  an  arm  of  the  Scheldt,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a canal.  The  great 
church  is  a handfome  drufture  ; and  though  the  town  is  not 
large,  it  carries  on  a condderable  trade,  particularly  in  fait 
and  grain  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Flufliing.  N.  lat.  510  33'.  E. 
long.  3 ’ 46'. 

GOETIA,  Fovlutt,  a fpecies  of  magic,  oppofed  to  Theur- 
gia,  the  object  of  which  was  mifehief ; and  accordingly  it  in- 
voked only  the  malevolent  genii. 

GOEZ,  DamiAna,  in  Biography , a learned  Portuguefe, 
of  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Alenquer,  and  educated 
in  the  court  of  the  king  Emanuel,  to  whom  his  brother  was 
gentleman  of  the  chamber.  He  was,  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
employed  in  various  negociations  from  his  court  to  the  court 
of  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  Low  Countries.  In 
1534,  we  find  him  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  in  which  he 
ftudied  fome  years  under  Buonamico,  and  contracted  a friend- 
(hip  in  Italy  with  Bembo,  Sadolet,  and  other  great  men.  He 
carried  forward  his  itudies  at  Louvain,  where  he  fixed  his 
rehdence'after  his  marriage,  and  was  the  principal  means  of 
defending  the  city  againlt  the  attack  of  Martin  van  Roffem. 
He  was,  however,  feized  by  the  enemy,  under  the  pretence 
ot  a violation  of  the  truce,  and  obliged  to  ranfom  himfelf. 
He  was  after  this  recalled  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  who 
wifhed  to  employ  him  to  write  the  hiltory  of  that  country. 
The  materials  put  into  his  hands  were  in  fo  confufed  a flate, 
and  fo  fcanty  in  regard  to  quantity,  that  he  was  able  to  per- 
form but  a fmall  part  of  the  talk.  He  was  malignantly  ac- 
cufed,  arrefted,  and  thrown  into  prifon.  At  length,  as  there 
was  nothing  found  againlt  him,  he  was  liberated,  and  return- 
ed 
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ed  to  his  own  dwelling’,  where  he  was  ftiortly  after  found 
burnt  to  death,  the  confequence,  probably,  of  an  apoplectic 
fit.  His  works  are,  “ Eegatio  magni  Indorum  Imperatoris 
ad  Emanuele'm  Lufitanice  Regem. ” “ Fides,  Religio,  Mo- 
refque  iEthiopum.”  “ Hifpanite  Laudatio.”  “ Urbis 
Lovanienfis  Oblidio.’’  “ Comment  Rerum  Geftarum  in 
India  a Lufitanis.”  “ Urbis  Ulyfiiponenfe  Defcriptio.” 
“ Hiftoria  del  rey  Dom.  Manuel.”  “ Chronica  de  Principe 
D.  Juab  II.”  Moreri. 

GOEZE,  John  Augustus  Epiiraim,  was  born  at  Af- 
chcrlen  in  the  year  1731,  where  lie  received  the  elements  of  a 
learned  education.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  Halle  to  purfue 
his  (Indies  preparatory  to  the  cxercife  of  the  profeflion  of 
preacher.  In  1751  lie  fettled  in  that  capacity  at  Quedling- 
burg,  which  he  retained  till  the  period  of  his  death.  It  was  not 
till  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age  that  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  microfcope  and  natural  hillory,  for  his  (kill  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  fo  famous.  At  frit  he  made  life  of  his 
microfcope  only  for  amufement,  but  in  a Ihort  time  lie  pof- 
feffed  himltlr  of  the  very  beft  iuftrumcnts  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  manufactured,  and  his  refearches  led  him  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  natural  hillory  of  infedts.  Baker's  defeription 
of  certain  water  infeCts  induced  him  to  explore  the 
ditches,  rivulets,  and  ponds.  He  wrote  down  his  obferva- 
tions  for  his  own  private  life,  and  caufcd  many  of  the  ob- 
jects which  lie  faw  to  be  delineated.  The  faCts  thus  col- 
lected he  publi filed  in  the  Hanoverian  magazine,  which  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  learned,  from  whom  he  received 
many  flattering  and  highly  complimentary  letters  on  the 
fubjeCt.  Pie  tranflated  Bonnet's  treatife  on  infeCtologv, 
which  met  with  a very  favourable  reception  from  naturalifts. 
Pie  fet  out  without  regard  to  iyftcm  or  order,  but  foon  found 
that  fyltematic  knowledge  was  neceflfary  in  his  pur- 
fuits ; and  completely  acquainted  himfelf  with  the 
Linnasan  arrangement  ; and  his  “ Entomological  Col- 
lections” were  intended  as  a fupplement  to  the  works 
of  the  Swedifh  naturalift.  The  next  conflderable  work  of 
Goeze  was  on  the  natural  hillory  ot  inteflinal  worms, 
which  he  publiflted  in  quarto  in  1782.  This  work  contri- 
buted greatly  to  encreafe  his  reputation  as  a naturalift,  and 
entitles  him  to  an  honourable  place  among  the  difeoverers  of 
modern  times.  The  intereft  which  he  took  in  the  educa- 
tion and  improvement  of  his  own  children  led  him  to  pub- 
lifti  fome  works  on  natural  hillory,  intended  particularly  for 
young  perfons  in  general,  and  being  a very  agreeable  as  well 
as  learned  writer,  his  productions  were  all  well  received,  and 
to  bis  honour  it  mult  be  fpoken  that  be  never  forgot  to  in- 
culcate the  duties  of  religion  and  morality  while  he  was 
defoliating;  on  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world.  Alter  he 
had  communicated  to  the  public  the  refult  of  his  obferva- 
tions  on  inteftinal  worms,  he  lent  his  collection  to  Pavia, 
where  it  was  fold  for  a thoufand  dollars.  His  fame, 
however,  had  extended  much  beyond  bis  own  country,  and 
within  a very  few  weeks  after  lie  bad  parted  or  at  leaf! 
agreed  to  part  with  bis  curious  collection  lor  the  above 
named  price,  he  received  a letter  from  Dr.  Hunter,  offering 
him  nearly  double  the  fum  for  it.  He  died  in  June  1786. 
Gen.  Biog. 

GOFABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Trak  : 55  miles  E.  ot  Ifpahan. 

GOFFE.  See  Geoff. 

GOFFSTOJVN,  a town  of  America,  in  Hilllborough 
countv,  New  Hampfliire,  iituated  on  the  weitern  bank  of 
Merrimack  river,  3 miles  from  Amulkeag  falls,  or  60  miles 
W.  of  Portfmoutii.  It  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and  con- 
tains 1612  inhabitants. 

GOG  and  Magog,  in  Scripture  Hijls'r .v,  are  names  gtne- 
Vojl.  XVI. 
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rally  connected  in  the  facred  writings.  (See  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
2,  3,  &c  xxxix.  1,  2,  Rev.  xxt  8.)  Mofes  (Gen.  x.  1.) 
fpeaks  of  Magog,  the  fon  of  Japheth,  but  fays  nothing  of 
Gog.  According  to  Ezekiel,  (ubi  fupra,)  Gog  was  prince 
of  Magog  ; the  latter  fignifying  the  country  or  people;,  and 
the  former,  the  king  of  it.  The  ancients  generally  repre- 
fent  Magog  as  the  father  of  the  Scythians  or  Tartars  ; and 
traces  have  been  found  of  the  name  in  the  provinces  of  Great 
Tartary.  Others  fay  that  the  Perfians  are  defeendants  of 
Magog ; and  to  this  purpofe  people  have  been  found  there 
called  Magufians,  and  philofophers  called  Magoi  or  Magi. 
Some  have  imagined,  that  the  Goths  were  delcended  from 
Gog  and  Magog  : and  that  the  wars  deferibed  by  Ezekiel, 
and  undertaken  by  Gog  againft  the  faints,  are  thofe  which 
the  Goths  carried  on,  in  the  5th  century,  againft  the  Roman 
empire.  Bochart  has  placed  Gog  in  the  vicinity  of  Cauca- 
fus  ; and  lie  derives  the  name  cf  this  celebrated  mountain 
from  the  Hebrew  ;np  gdg-ckafan,  the  fortrefs  of 

Gog.  He  alfo  fays,  that  Prometheus,  faid  to  be  chained 
to  Caucafus,  is  Gog  ; and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there 
is  a province  in  Iberia  S.  of  Caucafus,  called  the  Gogarene. 
Moil  perfons  are  of  opinion,  that  Gog  and  Magog,  in 
Ezekiel  and  the  Revelations,  are  taken,  allegorically,  for 
Rich  princes  as  were  enemies  to  the  church.  Accordingly 
many,  by  Gog  in  Ezekiel,  underhand  Antiochus  Epiphatics, 
the  perfecutor  of  the  Jews  ; and  Gog  in  Revelations,  thev 
fuppofe  to  reprefent  Antichrift.  Calrnet  apprehends  that 
the  Gog  of  Ezekiel  and  Cambyfes,  king  of  Perfia,  were  the 
fame  perfons.  The  Arabians  are  of  opinion  that  the  defen- 
dants of  Gog  and  Magog  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Alia, 
beyond  the  Tartars  and  Sclayonians  : and  hence-  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Gog  and  Magog,  according  to  the  notions  of  tile 
Arabians,  formerly  inhabited  the  mountains  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, and  that  they  were  known  to  the  ancients  by  this 
name.  This  nation  is  unqueltionably  famous  in  antiquity,  and 
there  is  reafon  for  imagining,  that  they  were  fome  of  the 
Scythians,  and  confounded  among  the  Great  and  Little; 
Tartars,  and  perhaps  among  the  Muscovites,  and  other 
northern  people.  Calrnet. 

Gog-Magog  Hills,  in  Geography,  hills  fo  called,  about 
three  miles  from  Cambridge,  remarkable  for  the  intrench* 
nients  and  other  works  found  there,  and  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  a Roman  camp,  and  by  others,  a work  of  the 
Danes. 

GOG  A,  a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Gondar 

Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  India,  on  the  weftprn  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Cambaya,  about  28  or  30  leagues  from  Cambaya, 
abounding  with  banians  and  fea-men. 

GOGARD,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland, 
23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Linkioping. 

GOGARENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of 
Alia,  in  Armenia.  Strabo. 

GOG  ARY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal  ; 24  miles 
N.W.  of  Boglipour.  N.  lat.  25’  26.  E.  long.  86'  36'  — 
Alfo,  a town  cf  Hindooftan,  in  Baliar ; ro  miles  N.  E.  of 
Monghir. 

GOGAVINUS,  Antonius  Guav:e>:.sj or  Anthony 
Gogavin  de  Grave,  in  Biography,  a laborious  writer, 
who,  according  to  the  iniinuatious  of  the  famous  Zarlino, 
publiihed  in  corpo  all  the  ancient  authors  on  muiir,  at 
Venice,  1562,  qto. 

His  compilation  contains  the  books  of  Ariftoxentis  and 
Ptolemy,  and  the  fragment  of  ArSotic,  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Porphyry,  the  whole  enriched  with  notes  bv 
Bottrigari.  See  Meibomius,  and  Bottkig  \ ri. 

GO  GET,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Go  Bits  N'rper. 

GOGGLES,  in  Rural  Economy,  a morbid  affection  iu. 
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ftieep,  which  is  fometimes  extremely  deftrudlive  to  them. 
It  is  fuggefted  in  the  Bath  papers'  as  fir  ft  (hewing  itfelf,  by 
a dropping  of  the  ears,  and  frequent  rubbing  of  the  tail ; 
but  not  to  have  any  relation  or  affinity  to  giddinefs,  as  the 
fneep  do  not  run  round  as  in  that  difeafe.  It  appears  to 
have  the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  diforder  called  the  ftag- 
gers  in  lambs  ; but  differs  infomuch,  as  that  the  rtaggery 
lambs  difplay  weaknefs  before,  and  of  courfe  fall  in  that 
direction,  while  the  goggly  fheep  fnew  weaknefs  behind, 
and  when  forced  to  run  fall  backwards.  Sheep  under  this 
diforder  conftantly  get  poorer  and  poorer,  and  become  moic 
weak,  until  they  are  not  able  to  drag  their  limbs  after  them, 
and  confequently  die.  Some  have  contended  that  it  is  a 
difeafe  of  the  paralytic  kind,  and  that  the  leat  of  the  com- 
plaint is  in  the  fpinal  marrow.  It  was  formerly  either 
wholly  unknown,  or  unattended  to  by  fheep-farmers,  as  it  is 
never  mentioned. 

Hitherto  no  fatisfadlory  method  of  cure  has  been  pointed 
out  for  the  difeafe,  but  warmth  and  frequent  change  of  paf- 
ture  have  been  found  beneficial  in  it. 

Goggles,  in  Surgery,  are  inftruments  ufed  for  curing 
fquihting,  or  that  diftortion  of  the  eyes  which  occafions 
this  diforder.  They  are  fhort  conical  tubes,  compofed  of 
ivory  ftained  black,  with  a thin  plate  of  the  fame  ivory 
fixed  in  the  tubes  near  their  anterior  extremities.  Ihrough 
the  centre  of  each  of  thefe  plates  is  a fmall  circular  hole, 
about  the  fize  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  for  the  tranfmiffion 
of  the  rays  of  light.  Thefe  goggles  mull  be  continually 
worn  in  the  day-time,  till  the.  mufcles  of  the  eye  are  brought 
to  aft  regularly  and  uniformly,  fo  as  to  direft  the  pupil 
ftraight  forwards  ; and  by  thefe  means  the  cure  will  be  fooner 
or  later  effedled.  Warner  on  the  Eye,  p.  32. 

GOGMOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 35  miles  N.  of  Maniakpour. 

GOGO.  See  Goga. 

GOGODUNGA,  a town  of  Bengal,  on  a fmall  ifland 
formed  by  a branch,  of  the  Hoogly  ; 45  miles  S.  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

GOGOROMOW,  a town  of  Guzerat,  on  the  coaft  ; 
50  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Noanagur. 

GOGRA,  alfo  called  De<wab  and  Soorjew,  a river  of 
Hindooftan,  which  proceeds  from  a lake  named  Lanke- 
Dhe,  having  to  the  E.  of  it  another  larger  lake,  named 
Manfawar,  both  fituated  on  the  weftern  hde  of  Thibet, 
and  forces  its  way  through  the  vaft  ridge  called  Hiinmaleh, 
and  afterwards  joins  the  Ganges.  See  Dewaii. 

GOGUET,  Antony-Yv.ES,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1716,  where  his  father  was  an  advocate.  He 
himfelf  became  a counfellor  to  the  parliament.  By  clofe 
iludy  and  by  gn  a:  affiduity  in  his  purfuits,  he  produced  in 
the  year  1758,  a work  that  has  obtained  a high  reputation, 
and  which  has  been  tranflated  into  the  English  and  other 
languages.  It  is  entitled  “ Origine  des  Loix,  des  Arts, 
des  Sciences,  et  de  leur  Progres  chez  les  anciens  Peuples,” 
in  three  volumes  4to.  It  was  printed  in  1778,  in  fix  vo- 
lumes i2mo.  This  work  treats  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  human  knowledge,  from  the  creation  to  the  age  of 
Cyrus,  and  difplays  much  erudition  in  historical  difcuiiions, 
though  lefs  of  fcience  and  philofop’ny  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Pie  died  of  the  fmall-pox  almolt  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  this  valuable  work.  Pie  was  a man 
of  much  private  worth,  model!  and  unaffuming.  He  had 
begun  another  work  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the 
Laws,  Arts,  Sciences,  &c.  in  France,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  monarchy. 

GOHANNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Ballogiftan;  54  miles  W.S.W,  of  Delhi. 
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GOPIEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  35  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Saferam. 

GOHUD,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  foubah  of 
Agra,  lying  on  the  right  fide  of  the  river  Juronah.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Chumbal,  on  the  E.  by  Dooab 
and  Oude,  on  the  S.  by  Bundelcund,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Rantampour  and  Cottah. — Alfo,  a town  of  this  circar,  the 
revenues  of  which  are  eftimated  at  20  or  30  lacks  of  rupees 
per  annum;  55  miles  S.  E.  of  Agra.  N.  lat.  26  24'.  E. 
long.  78  44’. 

GOJAK,  a town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river  Mrefnitza;  18 
miles  S.of  Carlftadt. 

GO  JAM,  a province  of  Abyffinia,  about  80  miles  in 
length,  and  40  in  breadth.  It  is  a very  flat  country,  alto- 
gether appropriated  to  pafture;  it  has  few  mountains,  but 
thefe  are  very  high,  and  are  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  to  the  fouth,  which  river  furrounds  the  province. 
Gojam  is  full  of  great  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  the  largeft 
in  the  high  parts  of  Abyffinia.  The  country  is  populous, 
but  the  men  are  in  the  loweit  eftimation  as  foldiers.  The 
Jefuits  were  fettled  in  many  convents  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, and  are  held  in  the  utmoil  deteftation.  The  monks 
are  thofe  of  St.  Euftatius,  which  may  be  called  the'  Low 
Church  of  Abyffinia;  they  are  faid  to  be  much  inclined  to 
turbulence  in  religious  matters,  and  are,  therefore,  always 
made- tools  by  difeontented  people  who  have  no  religion  at 
all.  On  the  S.E  of  Gojam  is  Damot;  which  fee.  Bruce. 

GOJAS.  See  Goyas. 

GOIAVA,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Grain  coaft;  25 
miles  S.E.  of  Grand  Sefto. 

GOJEIDA,  or  Gogida,  a town  of  Algiers;  90  miles 
S.E'.  of  Oran. 

GOING,  in  the  Manege,  called  in  French  alleure,  is  the 
pace  or  gait  of  a horfe. 

GOIT,  Gurt,  Gorl,  Leat,  See.  are  names  for  a dkgh 
or  trench  for  conveying  water,  ufed  by  engineers  and  miners 
of  different  diftridls. 

GOITO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mincio,  fituated  on  the  river  Mincio,  between 
the  lake  of  Mantua  and  that  of  Garda;  9 miles  N.N.W.  of 
Mantua. 

GOITRE,  or  Goutier,  in  Surgery,  names  fometimes 
applied  to  a morbid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  See 
Bronchocele. 

Perfons  labouring  under  this  complaint  are  found  in  various 
mountainous  diftridls  of  Europe,  in  China,  in  Bootan,  and 
many  other  regions  of  the  Eaft,  in  Sumatra,  &c.  (See 
Cretins.)  Turner,  in  his  “ Account  of  an  Embaffy  to 
Tibet,’’  fays,  that  in  Bengal  this  unfiglitly  tumour  is 
known  by  the  name  of  “ Gheig,”  and  “ Alibi,”  and  in 
Bootan  is  called  “ Ba,”  or  “ Ke  Ba,”  the  ncck-fwelling, 
and  that  it  forms  itfelf  immediately  below  the  chin,  extend- 
ing from  ear  to  ear,  and  fometimes  growing  to  fuch  an  enor- 
mous fize,  as  to  hang  from  the  throat  down  upon  the  breaft. 
It  is  particularly  obfeivable,  he  fays,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hills  of  Bootan,  immediately  bordering  upon  Bengal, 
and  in  the  tradl  of  low  country  watered  by  the  rivers  that 
flow  from  them  to  the  iouth,  beyond  the  fpace  of  a degree 
of  latitude.  The  fame  malady  prevails  among  the  people 
inhabiting  the  Morung,  Nipal,  and  Almora  hills,  which, 
joined  to  thofe  of  Bootan,  run  in  continuation,  and  bound, 
to  the  northward,  that  extenfive  tradl  of  low  land  embraced 
by  the  Ganges  and  the  Berhampooter.  The  fame  difeafe  is 
alfo  more  particularly  met  with  in  the  low  lai  ds  adjoining  to 
thefe  lulls.  From  the  frontier  of  Affam,  N.  lat.  27  . E. 
long.  91^,  it  is  to  be  traced  through  Bijnee,  Gooch  Bahar, 
Rungpore,  Dinagepore,  Tunica,  Tiirooto,  and  Betiab, 
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along  the  northern  boundary  of  Oude,  in  Gooracpore,  Bar- 
raitch,  Piliibeat,  and  on  the  coniines  of  Rohilcund,  to  Hur- 
dewar,  iituated  in  N.  lat.  30  ’.  E.  long.  78^25'.  It  has 
the  effect,  he  adds,  or  rather  is  accompanied  with  the  effect, 
ariiing  from  the  fame  caufe,  of  debilitating  both  the  bodies 
and  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  affeCted  with  it.  Marfden,  in 
his  “ Hiftory  of  Sumatra,”  obferves,  that  it  has  been  itfual  to 
attribute  this  affeCtion  to  the  badnefs,  thawed  ffnte,  mineral 
quality,  or  other  peculiarity  of  the  waters:  “ My  expe- 
rience,’’ he  adds.  “ enables  me  to  pronounce  without  hefi- 
tation,  that  the  diforder,  for  fuch  it  is,  though  it  appears 
here  to  mark  a diitinft  race  of  people,  ( orang  goonong,)  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  hillinefs  of  the  country, 
and,  of  courfe,  if  the  circumffances  of  the  water  they  ufe 
contribute  thereto,  it  muff  be  only  fo  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  water  is  affected  by  the  inequality  or  height  of  the  land. 
But  iii  Sumatra  neither  fnow  nor  other  congelation  is  ever 
produced,  which  militates  againft  the  moil  plauiible  conjec- 
ture that  has  been  adopted  concerning  the  alpine  goitres. 
From  every  refearch  that  I have  been  enabled  to  make,  I 
think  I have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  complaint  is 
owing,  among  the  Sumatrans,  to  the  fogginefs  of  the  air 
in  the  vallies,  between  the  high  mountains,  where,  and  not 
on  the  fummits,  the  natives  of  thefe  parts  refide.  I before 
remarked,  that  between  the  ranges  of  the  hills,  the  “ ca- 
boot,”  or  denfe  mill,  was  vifible  for  feveral  hours  every 
morning;  rifing  in  a thick,  opaque,  and  well-defined  body, 
with  the  fun,  and  feldom  quite  difperfed  till  afternoon. 
This  phenomenon,  as  well  as  that  of  t'he  wens,  being  pecu- 
liar to  the  regions  of  the  hills,  affords  a prefumption  that 
they  may  be  connedted ; exclufive  of  the  natural  probabi- 
lity that  a cold  vapour,  grofs  to  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
continually  enveloping  the  habitations,  fhould  affe£t  with 
tumours  the  throats  of  the  inhabitants.  I cannot  pretend  to 
fay  how  far  this  folution  may  apply  to  the  cafe  of  the  goi- 
tres, but  I recoiled!  it  to  have  been  mentioned,  that  the 
only  method  of  curing  thefe  people  is  by  removing  them 
from  the  vallies  to  the  clear  and  pure  air  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills;  which  feems  to  indicate  a fimilar  fource  of  the  dif- 
temper  with  what  I have  pointed  out.  The  Sumatrans  do 
not  appear  to  attempt  any  remedy  for  it,  the  wens  being 
eonfiftent  with  the  higheft  health  in  other  refpedfs.” 

GOKAUP,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Vifiapour;  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  Raiboug. 

GOKIA,  a town  of  Turkifh  Armenia;  30  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Akalzike. 

GOL ABAD,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak ; 
3.5  miles  E.  of  Ifpahan. 

GQLAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  10  miles 
E.  of  Ramgur. 

GOLAN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw;  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Pofen. 

GOLAPILLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Guntoor;  10  miles  W.  of  fnnaconda. 

GOLAWARRY,  a town  of  Bengal;  48  miles  N.W. 
of  Midnapour. 

GOLCONDA,  a province  of  Hindooftan,  part  of  the 
poffeflions  of  the  Nizam,  or  Soubah  of  the  Deccan,  our 
firm  ally,  correfpo.nds  to  the  ancient  province  of  Tellingana, 
or  Telling,  iituated  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  courfes 
of  the  Kiftnah  and  Godavery  rivers ; and  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Berar,  on  the  E.  by  the  Circars,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Myfore  country  and  the  Carnatic,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dow- 
latabad  and  Viiiapour.  It  takes  its  name  from  a famous 
fortrefs.  The  kings  of  this  country  were,  at  a former  time, 
immenfely  rich  and  powerful;  as  they  maintained  in  their 
pay  500,000  ftftdiers,  and  derived  very  large  revenues  from 
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their  lands,  cuftoms  of  merchandizes  and  provifions,  but 
chiefly  from  the  diamond  mines,  for  which  this  country  has 
been  Angularly  famous.  The  winter  in  Golconda  begins 
in  June  with  rain  and  thunder;  the  rain  pouring  down, 
accompanied  by  violent  ltorms  of  wind,  till  the  middle  of 
July,  with  occafional  intervals  of  fine  weather.  In  Auguft, 
September,  and  Oftober,  the  rains  again  fall,  and  very  much 
fwell  the  rivers.  Thele  rains  render  the  land  exceedingly 
fertile,  particularly  in  fruits.  Vines  are  plentiful,  and  of 
the  grapes,  which  ripen  in  January,  they  make  white  wine. 
Two  crops  of  rice  are  produced  annually,  and  the  country 
affords  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  capital  of  Golconda  is 
Hydrabad. 

Golconda  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fortrefs,  furrounded  by 
ftone  walls  and  deep  ditches,  which  was  formerly  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  kings  of  the  country.  This  fortrefs,  on  ac- 
count of  its  extent,  might  be  denominated  a city ; a hill 
rofe  in  the  middle  of  it  like  a fugar-loaf,  and  the  fides 
of  it  were  encompaffed  by  the  king’s  palace,  which  was 
very  large  and  well  Iituated  for  air,  and  which  had  a good 
view  of  Hydrabad.  When  Aurungzebe  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Golconda  in  1687,  this  -fortrefs  was  taken  by 
treachery;  the  king  offered  to  pay  a tribute  of  3,700,000 
rupees,  and  become  the  vaffal  of  the  conqueror;  but  he  re- 
futed, and  entered  the  palace  in  triumph. 

GOLD.  Gold,  Germ. ; Gidd,  Swed.  Dan.  ; Or,  Fr.  ; 
Army , Hung.  ; Soloto,  Ruff. 

Miner alogical  Description. — This  metal  never  having  been 
found  in  a mineralized  flate,  we  are  acquainted  with  one  fpe- 
cies  only,  namely, 

Native  gold,  which  is  fubdivided  by  Werner  into  three  fub- 
fpecies,  viz.  gold-yellow , brafi-yellow,  and  greyijh-ycllow  gold. 
i hough  this  fubdivifion  may  appear  arbitrary,  and  not  found- 
ed on  conftant  characters  exclufively  belonging  to  each  of 
the  above  varieties  or  fub-fpecies,  it  is  neverthelefs  entitled 
to  attention,  iince  colour,  however  unimportant  it  maybe  in 
the  clarification  of  earthy  foffils,  conftitutcs  a charafter  of 
confiderable  value  in  native  metallic  fubftances,  the  range  of 
whofe  colours  is  confined  to  a narrow  compafs.  But 
alfo  their  geognollic  relation  appears  to  conftitute  a dif, 
tmttion,  at  leaf!  between  the  two  firft  of  the  "Wernerian 
fub-fpecies ; for  as  to  the  third,  or  the gnylfle-yellow  gold,  its 
claims  to  be  kept  feparate  from  the  two  others  appear  doubt- 
ful : all  we  know  of  it  is  its  being  found  in  fmal!  flat  parti- 
cles, along  with  that  mixture  of  different  metals  called  pla- 
tina  in  grains,  of  whofe  colour  it  partakes  in  general,  and 
with  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  occurred  alio  originally 
under  the  fame  geognollic  relations. 

1.  Light  orBrafs- coloured  native  Gold.  Meffing-gelbesgcdie- 
gen  gold  of  Werner.  Its  colour  is  pretty  well  indicated  by 
its  name  ; but  it  varies  in  intenfity  from  what  may  be  called 
pale-gold  yellow  to  yellowifh-filver  white.  It  is  alfo  fome- 
times  found  with  deep-yellow,  and  with  pavonine  tarnifh. 

It  occurs  maffive,  diffeminated  in  angular  and  amorphous 
particles,  but  more  frequently  in  films,  membranes,  and  plates 
even  and  curled  or  twiiled,  and  with  fmooth  or  drufed  fur- 
face  ; alfo  capillary,  tooth  and  wire-fhaped,  fhrub  and  fern- 
like, and  as  moniliform  firings ; often  imitating  reticulated 
and  filigree  work  ; all  which  forms  are  generally  produced 
by  the  aggregation  of  minute  imperfect  cryftals.  Among 
thefe,  perfect  cryftals  are  not  unfrequently  feen, ' fometimes 
Angle,  oftener  in  groups,  on  the  margin  of  the  plates,  &c. 
The  following  fecondary  forms  have  been  obierved  : the 
cube  ; the  octahedron  ; the  garnet-dodecahedron  ; the  leucite- 
dodecanedronwith  trapezoidalplanes.  Alfo  modificaiionsinter- 
mediate  between  the  cube  and  the  octahedron  occur,  but  they 
3 G 2 are 
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•arefcarce.  The  minute  three-Rded  pyramids,  which  are  often  Europe:— Hungary,  the  Bannat,  and 

•feen  to  drufe  the  membrane,  and  the  fimple  triangular  marks  fylvania.  In  Upper  Hungaiy  it  occurs 
on  the  plates  of  the  Tranfylvanian  native  gold,  are  the  re-  nitz,  in  Lower 
fults  of  hurried  and  difturbed  cryfiallization  ; the  former  of 
them  being  the  folid  angles  of  the  cubical,  and  the  latter  the 
-rudiments  of  the  octahedral  variety. 

The  cry  Rais  are  minute  (thofe  defcribed  by  Mr.  Efmark 
as  octohedra  and  cubes  of  two  lines  in  diameter,  have  never 
before  been  heard  of,;  their  furface  is  always  fmooth. 

LuRre  metallic  : externally  fplendent : while  that  of  the 
grains  is  fometimes  gliftening,  fometimes  approaching  to  dull ; 
internally  it  is  glimmering  and  gliftening 


principally  Tran- 
gneifs  : at  Schem- 
Hungary,  it  is  found  accompanied  with 
feveral  River  ores,  and  with  galena  ; at  Kremnitz,  in  and 
on  cellular  and  (battered  quartz,  lamellar  barytes,  with  vi- 
treous River  and  grey  copper  ore,  copper  pyrites,  brown 
fpar,  &c.  ; at  Oravizza,  in  the  Bannat,  it  occurs  filiform 
and  difi'eminated  in  pale  flefli-red  and  greenifh-white  lirr.e- 
ftone,  with  white  cobalt  ore  and  copper  nickel.  In  Tranfyl- 
vania,  the  richeft  country  of  Europe  in  this  metal,  it  prin- 


Its  fragments  are 

and  duiSlile. 
is  from  19-253  to 
variety,  owing  to  ft 
it  is  alloyed,  is  ge- 


cipally  occurs  in  a kind  of  clay-porphyry  of  different  de- 
grees of  frefhnefs,  which  is  the  Saxum  metalliferum  of 
Born,  in  grauwacke  and  grauwacke  Rate  : at  Kapnik  it  is 
fometimes  found  with  red  orpiment : at  Stanilha  in  calcare- 
ous fpar,  mixed  with  arfinical  pyrites,  & c.:  other  places  of 
Tranfylvania  abounding  in  gold  (which  is  for  the  greater 
part  brafs-yellow),  are  Yerelhpatak,  Abrudbanya,  Boiza, 
Offenbanya,  Fatzebay,  Toplitza,  Trefhtyan,  &c.  Alfo  the 
rivers,  both  of  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania^  are  richly  auri- 
ferous ; gold  fand  is  found  in  the  Nera,  and  underneath  a 
Rraturn  of  chalk  on  the  plain  traverfed  by  this  river.  The 
richeft  river  of  Tranfylvania  is  the  Araniolh,  and  the  plain  bor- 
dering on  the  river  Morofh,  contains  likewifegold  in  grains, be- 
tween a ftratum  of  mould,  and  another  of  fchiftus,  neither  of 
which  Rrata  is  in  the  lead  auriferous.  Alfo  at  Olapian,  gold 
is  obtained  by  wafhing;  it  is  there  mixed  with  magnetic  iron 
Rone,  titanium,  garnet,  and  cyanitc.  The  gold  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Tranfylvania  is  generally  of  31  carats,  that  of 
Olapian  and  Rofhinar  is  even  of  23  carats,  Rx  grains. 

In  Germany  it  is  found  in  feveral  places,  at  Johangeorgen- 
Radt  in  Saxony,  in  Carinthia,  where  it  accompanies  copper - 
ores,  in  Tyrol  and  Saltzbarg  ; but  it  is  only  in  the  lalf  of 
thefe  diRricts,  or  rather  in  the  chain  of  mountains,  feparating 
Tyrol  from  Carinthia,  that  gold-mines  are  worked:  in  the 
Zillerthal  it  is  found  in  various  external  forms,  and  accompa- 
nied with  iron-pyrites,  See.  in  mica  Rate.  In  Bohemia  gold 
occurs  in  quartz. 

Spain  is  probably  very  rich  in  gold  ; certain  it  is  that 
coniiderable  gold  mines  were  worked  there  in  former  times, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  far  hack  as  the  time 
of  the  Phoenicians,  after  whom  the  Romans  undertook  to 
work  them  ; and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  thofe  nations  derived 
g-reat  profit  from  them.  ARuria  was  the  province  which 


The  fracture  of  gold  is  fine  hackly, 
indeterminately  angular. 

It  is  foft,  highly  flexible,  malleable, 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  pure  gold 
.{9.640;  but  that  of  the  brafs-yellow 
greater  proportion  of  River  with  which 
nerally  confiderably  lefs,  though  always  above  twelve. 

The  light,  or  brafs-yellow  gold,  occurs  almofi  always  in 
veins  in  greywacke,  greywacke  Rate,  and  newer  porphyry ; 
feldom,  as  the  following  fub-fpecies,  in  primitive  rocks,  or 
under  other  circumfiances  that  befpeak  a fimilar  remote 
antiquity. 

It  occurs  chiefly  with  quartz  and  iron  pyrites,  and  not  an- 
frequently  with  grey  antimony.  Other  concomitant  fubftances 
are,  among  the  earthy  foflils,  calcareous  fpar,  brown 
fpar,  barvtes,  felenite,  and  feldom  fmall  quantities  of 
bole,  lithomarge,  and  common  garnet ; of  metallic  fub- 
ftances,  red  and  vitreous  River  ores,  (feldom  native  River,) 
copper  pyrites,  grey  copper  ore,  copper  green,  brown  iron 
Rone,  galena,  green  lead  ore,  blende,  with  occaiional  traces 
of  white  cobalt,  copper  nickel,  red  orpiment,  native  arfenic, 
and  arfenical  pyrites. 

2.  Deep  or  Gold-yellow  Native  Gold. — Gold-gelbcs  gc- 
diegen-gold  of  Werner. 

Its  colour  is  the  higheft  gold-colour,  feldom  verging  on 
brafs  yellow. 

It  occurs  mafiive  and  in  fmall  roundifli  and  flattened  pieces, 
as  alfo  in  grains  of  vaiious  dimenfions,  detached  or  diffemi- 
nated;  feldom  in  particular  external  forms,  fuch  as  in  leaves 
and  laminae,  filiform  and  mofslike  ; fcarcely  ever  cryflallized : 

almofi  all  the  cryftalline  forms  defcribed  by  authors  bt-  fumifhed  mofi  of  this  metal.  After  the  difeo  very  ©f  Arne- 
longing  to  the  light-coloured  fub-fpecies.  rica  thefe  mines  were  entirely  given  up  and  loR.  The  Ta- 

External  iufise  gliftening,  fometimes  (as  in  the  variety  gus  and  fome  other  rivers  of  Spain  are  likewife  auriferous, 
called  Spaniih  fnuff)  divelted  of  all  luftre.  Its  fpecific  gra-  France  has  no  gold  mine  that  is  worthy  to  be  worked  ; the 
vity  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  light  or  brals-coloured  RrR  difeovery  of  geld  in  that  country  was  made  in  1781,  at 
gold,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  remaining  charadfers.  la  Gardette,  in  the  valley  of  Oyfans,  in  the  prefent  depart  - 

It  occurs  rnoftly  loofe,  in  alluvial  fituations,  and  in  the  mint  of  the  Ifere  : the  mine  was  worked  for  fix  years,- 
land  of  rivers,  and,  as  fuch,  appears  to  have  been  originally  but  the  produce  in  gold  and  accompanying  minerals  was  too 
diffeminated  in  rocks  of  ancient  formation  : it  is,  however,  fmall  to  compeniate  for  the  expence  of  obtaining  them,  and, 
alfo  found  in  veins  in  Norway,  Siberia,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  indeed,  the  lofs  amounted  to  upwards  of  2i,oco  livres. 


in  the  Eaft  Indies,  &c.  ahnoft  always  diffeminated  in  quartz, 
accompanied  by  iron-pyrites  ; but  nothing  is  as  yet  known 
^•efpebting  the  age  of  thefe  veins.  At  Fatzebay  it  is  found  in 


It  occurs  there,  with  rock  cry  Rais  and  iron  pyrites,  fir 
gneifs.  The  fand  of  feveral  rivers  of  France  is  auriferous, 
inch  as  that  of  the  Arricze  near  Mirepoix,  the  Gordon  and- 


minutely  mofslike  external  forms,  often  of  a dull  powdery  Ceze  in  the  Cevenncs,  the  Rhone  in  the  Pays  de 


fiend  both  the  fub-fpecies  into  which  native  gold  is  divided  black  land  and  of  the  bog-iron  found  in  the  neighbourhood' 
by  Werner.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  that  found  in  E11-  of  Paris  is  faid  to  contain  a fmall  quantity  of  gold, 
rope-  belong-3  to  the  brafs-yellow  fub-fpecies,  except  the  geld  In  Piedmont  veins  of  auriferous  pyrites  and  quartz  are 
rivers  and  alluvial  foil,  which  is  principally  deep  yellow,  found  near  Macugnaga,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rofa  : which- 
and  tb  which  the  immenfe  quantities  of  this  precious  metal,  mountain  confifts  of  veined  granite  in  horizontal  beds.  The 
iurmfhed  by  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  appear  like  wife  veins  of  pyrites  and  quartz  have  upon  the  whole  a per- 
to  pm  ruble,  pendicular  direction,  but  in.  fome  parts  they  crofs  each  other, 

and 
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and  where  this  takes  place,  gruppi,  or  nefts,  are  found  which 
contain  the  greateft  proportion  of  gold.  The  proprietor  of 
thefe  mines  extracted  out  of  fuch  neits,  in  no  more  than 
tvventy-two  days,  189  marcs  of  pure  gold,  although  a hundred 
weight  of  the  ore  yields  no  more  than  from  10  to  13 
grains  of  that  metal.  Formerly  upwards  of  a thoufand 
workmen  were  employed  in  thefe  gold-mines  ; and  the  pro- 
prietors dill  poffefs  86  mills,  by  which  from  10  to  12  pounds 
(of  12  ounces)  of  mercury  inpregnated  with  gold  are  pro- 
duced per  day.  Twelve  pounds  of  mercury  contain  two 
marcs  of  gold.  There  are  likewife  feveral  auriferous  rivers 
on  the  S.  lide  of  the  A pen  nine  Alps,  between  mount  Rofa 
and  the  valley  of  Aofta,  fuch  as  the  Avanfon,  which  runs 
from  the  valley  of  Challant  into  the  Doire,  and  where  fome 
gold-mines  were  alio  worked  by  the  Romans  ; the  Oreo,  &c. 

Sweden  has  a gold  mine  at  Fdelfors  in  Smoland  : the  gan- 
gue,  a browuifh  quartz,  is  faid  to  be  in  a kind  of  hornblende 
Hate,  which  alfo  contains  tire  metal  dilleminated. 

Gold  has  alio  been  found  in  Great  Britain  : in  Cornwall ; 
at  Lead-hills,  in  Scotland,  diffominated  in  quartz  ; at  Wick- 
low, in  Ireland,  under  the  foil,  and  in  a ft  ream  which  runs  over 
rocks  of  clay-date  with  veins  of  quartz.  It  belongs  to  the 
deep  yellow  variety. 

Afm — t he  gold-ores  of  Siberia  are  partly  of  the  light 
coloured,  but  principally  of  the  deep  coloured  variety  : that 
of  Berea  of,  which  occurs  in  pyrites,  or  rather  brown  iron 
Rone,  and  iron  fnot  quartz,  and  in  the  rook  which  ferves  as 
gangue  to  the  red  lead  ore,  belongs  to  the  latter.  Patrin 
mentions  a fpecimen  of  gold  in  fpangles  on  hornfilver,  found 
in  one  of  the  filver  mines  of  Schlangenberg. 

The  geognoflic  relation  of  the  gold  found  in  feveral  parts 
of  India,  in  Japan,  the  Philippine  and  Maidive  iflands, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  &c.  is  .not  known  ; all  the  fpecimens  from 
India,  that  have  come  under  our  infpedtion,  were  in  the  form 
of  fmall  rounded  and  amorphous  particles  in  quartz,  and  be- 
longed to  the  deep  yellow  variety. 

Africa  — Of  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  we  know  fo  much,  that  the  greatefl  part,  at  leaft  of 
that  which  comes  to  Europe,  is  deep  yellow  and  in  grains. 
African  travellers  have  made  us  acquainted  with  a few  of  its 
localities,  but  not  with  any  particulars  relating  to  its  geognof- 
tic  habitudes.  Though  the  commerce  of  gold-powder  extends 
almofl  over  the  whole  of  Africa,  yet,  according  to  Heeren, 
there  is  none  to  be  found  in  its  northern  parts.  Among  the 
principal  African  gold  mines  are  thofe  of  ICordofan,  between 
Darfur  and  Abylfinia,  mentioned  by  Browne.  The  an- 
cients, fays  Brongniart,  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
thefe  mines  : they"  cofi iidered  Ethiophia  as  a country"  rich  in 
gold  ; and  we  find  in  Herodotus,  that  the  king  ox  that  coun- 
try exhibited  to  the  ambaffadors  of  Cambyfes  all  the  pri- 
foners  of  war  fettered  with  chains  of  gold. 

A fecond  moil  considerable  diftridt  for  gathering  gold- 
powder  appears  to  be -Southward  of  the  great  deiart  cf  Zahara, 
in  the  welt  of  Africa,  at  the  foot  of  thofe  lofty"  ridges  of  moun- 
tains on  which  originate,  among  many  Smaller  rivers,  the  Sene- 
gal, the  Gambler,  and  Niger.  The  country  of  Bimbo uk,  at  the 
N.E.  of  thefe  mountains,  is,  according  to  Golberry,  that 
which  flora i fhes  the  greatefl  quantity  of  gold  which  is  told 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 
to  the  Cape  Palmas.  This  gold  is  found  in  fpangles  and  fmall 
lumps,  principally  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  the  beds  of 
rivulets,  and  always  in  a ferruginous  foil.  In  fome  parts  of 
t*he  country  the  negroes  fink  fomething  like  (hafts,  but  with- 
out giving  any  fupport  to  the  fides  of  the  pit  ; nor  are  they 
wont  to  follow  up  the  vein,  if  any  fhould  appear,  or  to  make 
galleries.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  repeated  waffling  of  the 
earth,  that  includes  it.  The  fame  country,  furoifh.es  likewi'c 


the  greateft  part  of  the  gold  carried  to  Morocco,  Fez,  and 
Algiers,  by  the  caravans  which,  from  Tombubtoo,  travel 
through  the  great  defart  of  Zahara.  The  gold  which  is  brought 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  from  Senaar  comes  likewife  from 
thefe.  See  Parke’s  travels,  where  alfo  an  interefting  account 
is  to  be  found  of  the  gold  in  Manding,  and  of  the  procefs  by 
which  the  negroes  obtain  it. 

The  third  principal  diitritt  of  Africa,  for  collecting  gold, 
is  on  theS.W.  coaft  between  15°  and  22®  S.  lat.  oppofite. 
Madagafcar.  This  gold  comes  principally  from  the  country 
of  Sotala.  According  to  the  relation  of  fome  travellers  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  the  gold  is  found  there  not  only  in 
powder,  but  likewife  in  veins.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  country  of  Opliir,  from  whence  Solomon  obtained  gold, 
was  iituated  on  this  coaft. 

America. — The  gold  of  this  part  of  the  world,  as  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  it,  is  fo  equally  the  produdtion 
of  the  fand  of  rivers  and  of  alluvial  land  ; but  it  is  alfo,  though 
rarely,  found  in  veins.  South  America,  particularly  Brafil. 
Choco,  and  Chili,  are  the  countries  that  yield  1110ft ; but  fome 
is  alfo  found  in  North  America,  particularly  in  Mexico, 
where  it  occurs  along  with  iilver-orfs'.  The  annual  produce 
of  thefe  Mexican  mines  is  \ alued  at  from  12  to  1 500  kiloorams. 
All  the  rivers  of  the  Caraccas,  ioc  north  lat.  are  aurife- 
rous. 

The  gold  of  Chili,  according  to  Frezier,  is  lodged  in  the- 
alluvial  formation. 

The  Peruvian  gold  occurs  in  ferruginous  quartz  ; that  of 
Choco,  the  richelt  province  in  gold  in  South  America,  its 
found  as  grains  in  alluvial  country,  and  in  rocks  belonAno-  o 
the  newelt  fletz-trap  formation.  Almofl  all  we  know  refpebt- 
ing  the  geognoflic  iituation  of  the  gold  of  Spanifh  America, 
we  owe  to  M.  de  Humboldt. 

Brafil  furni fhes  gold  in  abundance,  and  it  is  from  thence 
that  the  greatcil  part  actually  feen  in  commerce  is  brought  to- 
Europe.  There  are,  however,  properly  (peaking,  noT-old- 
mines  in  that  country  ; the  gold  is  not  found  there  in  veins,, 
but  difieminated  in  fand  and  other  alluvial  depofitions,  out  of 
which  it  is  obtained  in  the  ufual  manner. 

The  gold  that  has  been  furnifiied  by  Brafil  within 
120  years,  may  be  valued  (according  to  Correa)  at 
2,400,000,000  of  French  livres  ; and,  according  to  other- 
authors,  the  amount  is  calculated  to  be  24,000,000'  per 
annum.  Brongniart.  See  Ores. 

Obfcr-vatlons — j.  It  would  appear  that  moft  writers  who 
adopt  Werner’s  diftindtion  between  gold-yellow  and  brafs- 
yellow  gold,  have  miftakenly  deferibed  the  one  fub-fpecies 
for  the  other,  and  fome  even  (peak  of  “ grey-yellow  gold 
from  Tranfylvania.’’  The  fub-divifron  alluded  to  may  be 
deemed  inadmiffible  ; but  if  it  be  at  all  adopted,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  native  gold  of  Tranfylvania  and  Hun- 
gary, and  eonfequently  almofl  all  cryltallized  gold,  mu  ft 
neceffarily  be  referred  to  the  light-coloured,  and  that  found 
in  the  fand  of  rivers  to  the  deep-coloured  fub-fpecies  ; and 
this  not  on  account  of  their  colour  only,  ufual] y indicative 
of  differences  in  the  chemical  competition  of  metals,  but 
principally  on  account  cf  the  geognoflic  relations  under 
which  they  refpebtively  occur,  and  cu  which  great  llrcfs 
appears  to  be  laid  by  Werner. 

2.  Iron  pyrites,  containing  not  unfrequentl-y  a confiderable 
portion  of  gold,  in  moft  cafes  invifibly  difperfed  and  dif- 
g tufed,  has  by  fome  been  conftdered  as  a fpecies  of  gold  ore 
a diftinction  to  which  (though  fuch  aurife-ous  pyrites  are 
often  fubjedted  to  metallurgical  treatment  for  extractino-  that 
rnecal,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter)  it  cannot  be  confidered  as 
entitled.  See  P ViUTK.s,  Auriferous. 
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The  brown  cubic  crydals  from  Bercfof,  in  Siberia,  which 
contain  grains  of  gold,  are  confidered  by  fome  as  decompoi- 
ed,  by  others  as  hepatic  pyrites,  and  by  fome  as  brown  iron 
ftone  in  fuppofititious  crydals.  Whatever  they  may  be,  they 
are  certainly  not  what  Werner  means  by  hepatic  pyrites. 

3.  The  native  gold  of  Tranfylvania  is  often  accompanied, 
and  fometimes  incrufted,  by  particles  of  a pale  yellow  earthy 
fubllance,  which  was  confidered  by  Hacquet  as  an  oxyd  of 
gold.  Muller  and  others  have  defcribed  it  as  iron-ochre,  from 
which,  however,  it  appears  to  differ  both  in  colour  and 
confidence.  It  is  almolt  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  fpe- 
cimens  of  native  gold  from  Verefhpatak,  but  fometimes  in 
fuch  fine  particles  as  to  appear  merely  as  a tarnifh  on  the 
metal.  It  is  to  this  dull  probably  that  the  gold  ore,  called 
Spanifh  fnuff,  owes  its  mat,  yefiowidi-brown  colour.  It  de- 
ferves  further  examination. 

4.  The  grey  metallic  fubftance  occurring  as  acicular 
indeterminate  cryfials,  along  with  the  gold  of  Siberia,  in 
quartz,  and  which  has  been  defcribed  as  tellurium,  as  grey 
copper  ore,  &c.  appears  to  be  native  bifmuth. 

For  th z chemical  charaOters  of  gold,  and  the  vfes  to  which  it 
is  applied,  fee  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

ExtraBionof  Gold — This  metal  is  obtained  feparate  from 
foreign  fubdances,  with  which  it  is  mixed  by  amalgamation 
with  quickfilver.  After  it  has  been  freed,  by  pounding  and 
waffling,  from  the  dony  matter,  it  is  triturated  with  about 
ten  times  its  weight  of  mercury.  The  more  fluid  part  of 
the  amalgam  is  forced  through  leather,  while  that  which  is 
more  confident,  and  which  contains  the  chief  part  of  the 
gold,  remains.  This  is  fubjeCted  to  diilillation,  the  quick- 
filver is  feparated  and  evaporated,  and  the  gold  remains  in  a 
date  of  fufion.  When  this  metal  is  found  in  other  ores,  they 
are  fird  roalled,  to  difperfe  the  volatile  principles,  and  to 
oxidize  the  other  metals.  The  gold,  which  is  but  little 
fubjeft  to  oxydation,  is  extracted  by  amalgamation,  by  cu- 
pellation,  or  other  methods  adapted  to  each  ore,  according  to 
its  properties  or  condituent  parts.  The  metal  obtained  in 
thefe  ways  is  always  more  or  lefs  alloyed,  particularly  with 
filver  and  copper.  The  fird  dep  in  its  purification  is  the 
procefs  of  Cupellation,  to  which  article  in  our  Cyclopaedia 
the  reader  is  referred  for  accurate  information  on  this  part  of 
the  fubjett. 

The  gold,  after  it  has  been  fubmitted  to  this  procefs,  is 
often  alloyed  with  filver,  which,  being  nearly  as  difficult  of 
oxydation,  is  not  removed  by  the  action  of  lead,  and  hence 
the  necefiity  of  the  operations  denominated  Parting  and 
Guartation , which  may  be  explained  in  a few  words. 

In  Parting , the  metal  is  rolled  out  very  thin,  and  cut  into 
fmall  pieces,  which  are  digeded  in  diluted  nitric  acid  mo- 
derately hot:  The  acid  has  an  aCtjon  upon,  and  diffolves 

the  filver,  leaving  the  gold  undiffolved  in  a porous  mafs. 
When,  however,  the  proportion  of  filver  is  very  fmall  in 
comparifon  of  the  gold,  the  latter  fometimes  protects  the 
former  from  the  action  of  the  acid ; in  fuch  cafes  the  pre- 
vious dep  of  Quartation  is  employed,  which  is  fo  named  on 
account  of  the  proportion  of  materials  employed,  viz.  three 
parts  of  filver,  with  one  of  gold,  and  then  fubjedting  the 
alloy,  rolled  out,  to  the  operation  of  the  acid.  Sometimes 
they  are  melted  together,  and  fulphur  thrown  in,  the  ful- 
phur  combines  with  the  filver,  and  the  gold  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  obferved  by  Lagrange,  that  rolling  and  annealing 
are  operations  very  necedary  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  parting 
procefs,  and  which  require  fome  precautions.  lit.  The 
plate  mud  not  be  too  thin,  led  it  fhould  break  in  confequence 
of  the  motion  communicated  to  it  by  the  aCticn  of  the  acid  ; 
if  it  is  too  thick  the  acid  could  not  penetrate  to  Us  centre. 


2dly.  The  annealing  of  the  plate,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gives 
pliability,  facilitates  its  being  rolled  without  cracking  ; it  alio 
opens  the  pores  of  the  metal,  which  the  rolling  may'  have 
prefied  together,  and  by  thefe  means  favours  the  action  of' 
the  acid. 

The  procefs  recommended  by  Bergman  is  this : fird  to 
diffolve  it  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  ; the  diver  is  depofited  fpon- 
taneoufly  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  filver,  which  is  infoluble  ; 
the  gold  is  precipitated  in  fine  powder  by  the  fulphate  of 
iron.  Each  of  the  above-mentioned  proceffes  is  performed'  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  lead  to  an  edimate  of  the  quantity  of 
gold,  and  alfo  of  the  different  metals  with  which  it  is  al- 
loyed. 

Gold,  it  is  faid,  by  fome  able  French  chemids,  as  Le 
Sage  and  Rouelle,  exids  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it 
having,  in  experiments  indituted  for  the  purpofe,  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  alhes  of  certain  plants  ; the  quantity',  how- 
ever, being,  of  courle,  too  trifling  to  be  fought  after  for 
practical  purpofes,  it  is  fufficieut  merely  to  mention  the 
faCt  in  this  place. 

Gold,  Chemical  Properties  of. — Gold  melts  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  32 ; of  the  fcale  of  Wedgewood  ; and  what  is  very 
remarkable  is,  that  it  is  more  difficult  of  fufion  in  the  date  1 
of  filings  and  grains,  than  in  larger  maffes  ; and  that  the 
fmall  fragments,  even  after  they  are  fufed,  remain  in  feparate 
globules  : and  in  order  to  make  them  run  into  one  mafs,  a 
little  nitre  or  borax  is  thrown  into  the  crucible.  Gold, 
which  has  only  been  fubjeCted  to  a degree  of  heat  barely  ne- 
ceffary  for  its  fufion,  is  brittle  after  cooling.  To  prelerve 
its  duCtility,  which,  as  will  be  leen  farther  on,  is  one  of  the 
more  important  mechanical  properties  of  gold,  the  tempe- 
rature mud  be  raifed  much  higher.  It  is  brittle  alfo  when 
it  is  too  fuddenly  cooled  after  fufion.  By  an  increafe  of  tem- 
perature while  the  gold  is  in  fufion,  it  becomes  convex  on 
the  furface,  and  when  it  cools,  it  finks,  circumdances  which 
are  aferibed  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal. 
When  it  is  gradually  and  flowly  cooled,  it  crydallizes  in  the 
form  of  quadrangular  pyramids,  or  regular  octahedrons.  If 
the  heat  be  continued  while  it  is  in  perfeCt  fufion,  it  feems  to 
undergo  a kind  of  ebullition.  Thiscircumdance  was  noticed  by 
Homberg  and  Macquer,as  well  in  the  application  of  the  burn- 
ing-glafs,  as  when  a fmall  globuleof  the  metal  was  aCted  on  by 
the  blow-pipe.  Macquer  afferts  that  it  rofe  in  vapour  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  inches,  and  attached  itfelf  to  the  furface 
of  a filver  plate,  which  it  completely  gilded. 

The  drongefi  heat  of  a furnace,  which  has  been  applied 
to  gold  in  fufion,  has  been  found  incapable  of  producing  the 
fmalled  change  or  the  lead  tendency  to  oxydation  ; but,  by 
the  aCtion  of  a very  powerful  burning-glafs  invented  by' 
Tfchirnhaufen,  and  which  has  been  defcribed  under  the  arti- 
cle 13  URN  IN  G-GL  ASS,  Homberg  found  that  gold,  placed 
in  its  focus,  not  only  rofe  in  vapour,  but  that  it  was  covered 
with  a violet-coloured  vitreous  oxyd.  The  experiment  was 
frequently  repeated,  fo  as  to  afeertain  the  faCt  mod  complete- 
ly. The  fame  thing  has  been  done  by  means  of  the  electric 
difeharge,  by  which  gold-leaf,  placed  between  two  cards, 
has  been  converted  into  a violet-coloured  powder.  Thefe  in- 
dances of  real  oxydation  were,  at  drd,  regarded,  by  fome 
who  witneffed  the  experiments,  as  merely  minute  mechanical 
divifions  of  the  metal,  but  this  apparent  objection  has  been 
removed  by  the  experiments  of  Van  Mar.um  on  the  combudi- 
bility  of  gold  by  means  of  the  large  eleCtrical  machine  at 
Haerlem.  A drong  eleCtrical  Ihock  was  paffed  through  a 
golden  wire  fufpended  in  the  air.  It  kindled,  burned  with  a 
perceptible  green  flame,  and  was  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
which  was  diffipated  in  the  air.  A fimilar  oxydation  has 
been  obferved  to  take  place  on  the  gilding  in  the  inficle  of 
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houfes,  or  on  the  furniture  which  has  been  {truck  with 
lightning.  The  purple  oxyd  of  gold)  thus  obtained)  con- 
tains five  or  fix  per  c nt.  of  oxygen.  By  precipitation  from 
feme  of  its  faline  combinations,  a yellow  oxyd  has  been  ob- 
tained, in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  amounts  to  ten 
p-r  cent . The  oxyd  in  both  infiances  may  be  decompofed, 
and  the  oxygen  completely  expelled,  by  an  elevation  or  tem- 
perature not  much  fupericr  to  that  of  ignition. 

The  attraction  of  gold  to  oxygen  is  fo  weak,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  affected  by  the  greater  number  of  acids.  It  was 
formerly  fuppofed  to  be  perfectly  infoluble  in  the  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids,  which  in  general  part  with  oxygen  with  fo 
much  facility,  and  when  gold  leaf  is  put  into  the  acid  cold, 
it  feems  to  fuffer  no  change,  but  when  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  is 
boiled  on  gold,  it  is  capable  of  diffolving  a frnall  portion  of 
it.  The  quantity  difiolved  is,  however,  fo  inconfiderable, 
and  depends  on  fo  many  conditions,  which  it  is  needlefs  to 
enumerate,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  procefies  of  affaying 
can  fcarcely  be  afJefted  h]'  it. 

When  gold  is  difiolved  in  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  an  ef- 
fervefcence  takes  place,  and  the  folution  becomes  of  a yellow 
colour.  In  this  procefs  the  nitric  acid  is  decompofed,  its 
oxygen  combines  with  the  gold,  and  the  oxyd,  as  it  is  form- 
ed, Is  difiolved  in  the  muriatic  acid.  By  adding  lime-water 
a precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  yellow  oxyd  of  gold, 
confifting  of  from  eight  to  ten  parts  of  oxygen  in  the  hun- 
dred. There  is  no  action  between  gold  and  azote,  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  or  fulphur  : but  the  oxycls  of  gold  are  readily 
decompofed  by  hydrogen,  as  will  be  foon  feen. 

Phofphorus  combines  with  gold  by  heating  together  in  a 
crucible  a mixture  of  one  j art  of  gold  in  filings,  with  two 
parts  of  phofphoric  glafs,  and  an  eighth  part  of  charcoal. 
Great  part  of  the  phofphorus  is  feparated  from  the  acid,  and 
driven  off,  but  there  remains  a fmall  quantity  united  with  the 
gold,  forming  a phofphuret  of  gold.  It  may  be  done  alfo  by 
adding  phofphorus  to  gold  in  a red  heat  in  a crucible.  It  is, 
in  this  ttate,  pile  coloured,  granulated,  brittle,  and  a little 
more  fufible.  The  proportion  of  phofphorus  is  not  more 
than  one  part  in  twenty-four  ; and  the  fubftance  may  be  de- 
compofed by  being  kept  in  fufion  ; the  phofphorus  is  driven 
off  in  the  ftate  of  vapour,  and  inflamed.  Bergman  has  ar- 
ranged the  affinities  of  gold  and  its  oxyds  in  the  following 
order  : 


0 <yds  of  Gold. 
Muriatic-acid, 
Nitric, 


A * ^ 

Arfenic, 

Fluoric, 

Tartaric, 

Phofphoricj 

Pruflic. 


Gold. 

Mercury, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Bifmuth, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Iron, 

Platina, 

Zinc, 

Nickel, 

Arfenic, 

Cobalt, 

Manganefe. 

Salts  of  Gold. — Thefe  are  the  nitrate  and  muriate.  _ 

X.  Nitrate  of  Gold.  When  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  feve- 
ral  times  fucceffively  poured  upon  gold,  boiled  and  diftilled  to 
drynefs,  the  gold  is  difiolved,  and  the  folution  affumes  ayel- 
lowifii  colour0  This  folution  is  more  readily  effected  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  gas  or  nitrous  gas  which  the  acid 
contains,  Gold-leaf,  according  to  Fourcroy,  is  difiolved  in ' 


nitric  acid,  impregnated  with  nitrous  oxyd,  and  he  fuppofes 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  nitrous  oxyd  that  the  gold  is  oxydated, 
this  oxyd  being  fo  much  more  eafily  decompofed  than  the 
nitric  acid.  The  acid  which,  at  firft,  is  deprived  of  its  co- 
lour by  the  oxydation  of  the  gold,  as  this  oxyd  is  difiolved, 
affumes  an  orange -yellow  colour,  holding  in  folution  the  ni- 
trate of  gold  with  an  excefs  of  acid.  The  nitrate  cannot  be 
obtained  in'  cryftals,  audit  is  decompofed  by  heat  or  by 
being  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun  ; it  is  alio  decompofed 
by  the  alkalies,  or  by  introducing  a plate  of  tin  or  filver  into 
the  folution,  and  the  purple  oxyd  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  powder ; and  likewife  by  muriatic  acid,  which  at 
the  inftant  of  combination  converts  the  orange-colour  to  a 
pure  yellow. 

2.  Muriate  of  Gold — Muriatic  acid  of  itfelf  has  no  a£tion 
on  gold,  or  on  its  purple  oxyd,  but  gold  is  immediately  oxy- 
dated and  then  difiolved  in  oxymuriatic  acid  : or  if  nitric 
acid  be  added  to  the  muriatic  in  certain  proportions,  the  folu- 
tion of  gold  in  the  mixture  is  readily  effeCted  : lienee  the  ni- 
tro-muriatic  acid  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  “ aqua 
regia,”  becaufe  it  difiolved  gold,  which  was  regarded  by  the 
alchemifts  as  the  king  of  metals.  The  nature  of  the  chemi- 
cal aftion  is  thus  explained.  Gold  is  oxydated  with 
great  difficulty,  but  it  is  effefted  by  oxymuriatic  acid,  which 
readily  parts  with  its  oxygen,  or  by  the  addition  of  the  ni- 
trous to  the  muriatic,  the  former  of  which  is  decompofed, 
giving  out  its  oxygen  to  the  gold,  which  being  now  oxydated 
is  difiolved  in  the  muriatic  acid,  forming  with  it  a muriate 
of  gold.  This  folution  of  the  muriate  of  gold  is  of  a deep 
yellow  colour,  extremely  acrid  and  caufiic  ; has  an  aftrin- 
gent  metallic  tafte,and  ftains  the  lkin  of  a deep  purple  colour, 
which  becomes  darker  by  expofure  to  the  air  and  light.  It  pro- 
duces a fimilar  effeft  on  all  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  and 
on  marble  and  filiceous  (tones.  By  evaporating  the  folutiow 
to  one  half,  nitric  acid  is  difengaged,  and  cryftals  are  obtain- 
ed. Thefe  affume  a red  colour  by  the  arition  of  ftrong  light. 
They  attratt  moifture  from  the  air,  and  fpontaneoufly  be- 
come liquid.  When  oxymuriatic  acid  is  ufed,  the  oxygen 
of  this  acid  being  retained  even  by  a weaker  affinity  than  the 
nitric  acid,  the  gold  attracts  it,  and  combines  with  the  mu- 
riatic acid.  In  this  cale  the  folution  is  (low,  and  but  a very 
frnall  quantity  of  gold  can  be  difiolved,  partly  from  the  oxy- 
muriatic acid  not  being  in  a very  concentrated  ftate,  and  part- 
ly, it  is  fuppofed,  from  the  quantity  of  oxygen  prefent  not 
being  fuch  as  to  form  a fufficient  quantity  of  oxyd  to  fatu- 
rate  the  acid.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  if 
the  late  difeoveries  of  proreffor  Davy  be  eftablifhed,  which 
make  the  oxy-muriatic  acid  a Ample  fubfiance,  and  even  pof- 
fe  fifing  no  oxygen  whatever,  then  a new  theory  muft  be  intro- 
duced to  account  for  the  fa&s  above-fiated.  In  oxy-muriatic 
gas,  gold-leaf  is  inftantly  fufed  with  inflammation,  and  dif- 
folved. 

Gold  cannot  be  difiolved  by  the  other  acids  when  in  its 
metallic  ftate,  but  its  oxyds  may  be  combined  with  them, 
and  a number  of  the  falts  of  gold  be  formed.  The  fulphate 
and  nitrate  alfo,  as  we  have  feen,  do  not  cryftallize  : the  phof- 
phate  of  gold  may  be  fufed,  and  in  this  (late  it  forms  a fine 
red  glafs.  We  fnall  now  briefly  notice  fome  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  muriate  of  gold.  In  connection  with  this  fubjerit, 
we  muft  not  omit  the  experiments  of  Mrs.  Fulhame,  which 
(he  announced  in  an  “ Effay  on  Combuftion,”  with  a view 
to  a new  art  of  dyeing  and  painting,  &c.  in  the  year  1794, 
and  which  were,  at  tiiat  period,  expedled  to  lead  to  fome 
important  practical  refuits. 

The  muriate  of  gold  is  very  foluble  in  water,  and  is  de- 
compofed in  hydrogen  gas.  If  a piece  of  filk  be  moiftened 
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with  a folution  of  muriate  of  gold,  the  fait  is  decomposed, 
and  the  gold,  reduced  to  the  metallic  hate,  attaches  itfelf  to 
the  filk.  It  is  decompofed  alfo  by  phofphorus.  If  a hick 
of  phofphorus  be  introduced  into  a faturated  folution  of 
muriate  of  gold,  the  fait  is  decompofed,  and  the  gold,  being 
reduced  to  the  metallic  hate,  forms  a cylindrical  covering  to 
.the  phofphorus,  which  may  be  feparated  by  diffolving  the 
latter  in  hot  water.  A hmilar  effeft  is  produced  by  burn- 
ing fulphur,  by  fulphurated  and  phofphorated  hydrogen 
gafes,  and  by  fulphurous  acid.  If  a folution  of  muriate  of 
gold  be  cautioufly  added  to  fulphurous  acid,  a fine  pellicle 
of  gold  appears  on  the  furface,  which  is  inftantly  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  fmall  grains.  Thefe,  and  many  other  experi- 
ments equally  curious  and  interehing,  were  lirh  deferibed 
by  the  lady  above-mentioned,  and  the  rationale  of  the  fubjedt 
is  thus  explained.  All  the  fubhances  which  have  been 
enumerated  have  a hronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  gold, 
fo  that  the  oxyd  of  gold,  in  combination  with  the  acid,  is 
decompofed  ; the  oxygen  combining  with  the  hydrogen, 
and  forming  water,  or  with  the  phofphorus  or  fulphur, 
and  forming  fulphuric  or  phofphoric  acid. 

The  muriate  of  gold  is  foluble  in  ether,  and  forms  with 
it  a folution  ©f  a golden  yellow  colour,  which  floats  on  the 
top  of  the  fluid.  By  the  addition  of  ether  to  a folution  of 
gold,  and  agitating  the  mixture,  as  foon  as  it  is  left  at  refl, 
the  two  liquids  feparate,  the  ether  rifes  to  the  top,  and 
affumes  a yellow  colour,  while  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  re- 
mains below  and  becomes  white.  By  a procefs  of  this  kind 
a tin&ure  of  gold  was  prepared,  called  “ potable  gold.” 
The  folution  of  gold  in  ether  is  not  permanent  : it  is  quickly 
reduced  to  the  metallic  ftate,  and  is  fometimes  found  cry- 
ftallized  on  the  furface.  The  etherial  folution  is  uled  by 
Mr.  Stodart  for  defending  lancets,  and  other  furgical  inftru- 
ments,  from  injury  by  a moift  atmofphere. 

The  muriate  of  gold  is  decompofed  by  all  the  alkalies 
and  earths,  and  is  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  yellow  oxyd. 

Moll  of  the  metals  decompofe  the  muriate  of  gold  : cop- 
per, iron,  zinc  throw  down  the  gold  in  its  metallic  ftate  : 
other  metals,  as  iilver  or  lead,  in  the  ftate  of  purple  oxyd. 
The  precipitate  obtained  by  means  of  tin- is  valued  for  the 
beauty  of  the  colour  which  it  gives  to  glafs  or  enamel. 
This  preparation  is  known  to  artifts  by  the  name  of  the 
<c  Purple  powder  of  Caffius,”  and  it  may  be  obtained  by 
various  proceffes.  That  which  is  commonly  reforted  to,  is  to 
diflblve  pure  gold  in  a nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  is  compofed 
of  three  parts  of  nitric  and  one  of  muriatic  acid.  A folu- 
tion of  tin  is  to  be  prepared  by  diffblving  the  metal,  in  final! 
portions  at  a time,  in  an  acid  containing  two  parts  of  nitric 
and  one  of  muriatic  acid,  previoufiy  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  This  folution,  after  it  is  faturated,  is 
largely  diluted,  perhaps  with  a hundred  parts  of  diililled 
water  : to  this  the  folution  of  gold  equal  in  quantity  to 
half  the  quantity  of  folution  of  tin,  is  added,  and  the  preci- 
pitate is  obtained  after  it  is  allowed  to  fubiide,  which  is  to 
be  wafhed  and  dried.  This  is  the  only  known  preparation 
capable  of  giving  a red  colour  to  glafs ; and  if  the  experiment 
be  performed  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  the  glafs  fo 
treated  ferves  as  a capital  imitation  of  the  ruby.  The 
procefs  is,  however,  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  being  various,  from 
circumftances  not  eafily  difeovered.  According  to  Pelletier, 
it  is  a compound  of  oxyds  of  tin  and  gold;  and  its  formation 
is  swing  to  the  ftrong  attraftion  of  the  tin  for  the  oxygen, 
with  which  it  is  difpofed  to  combine  in  large  quantities. 
When  the  folntions,  above  deferibed,  are  mixed,  the  oxyd 
of  tin,  which  is  nearly  at  the  minimum  of  oxydizement,  at- 
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trafts  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyd  of  gold : the  twa 
oxyds  thus  brought  to  Hates  of  oxydizement,  different  from 
thofe  in  which  they  exilted  in  the  feparate  folutions,  and 
probably  likewife  exerting  mutual  affinities,  are  no  longer 
foluble,  and  are  precipitated  in  combination.  Muriate  of 
gold  is  decompofed  by  fome  other  metallic  falts,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fimilar  actions  ; the  oxygen  of  the  oxyd  of  gold 
being  attrafted  by  the  oxyd  of  the  other  metal,  which 
hence  paffes  to  a higher  Hate  of  oxydizement.  Thofe  which 
have  a Hrong  tendency  to  exill  in  fuch  a Hate,  are  capable 
even  of  completely  de-oxydizing  the  oxyd  of  gold.  Ex- 
ample.— If  a folution  of  the  green  fulphate  of  iron  be  added 
to  the  folution  of  muriate  of  gold,  the  gold  is  precipitated 
in  very  minute  particles  in  the  metallic  Hate,  while  the  iron 
paffes  to  the  Hate  of  a red  fulphate.  _ A folution  of  muriate 
of  gold,  when  concentrated  by  evaporation,  yields  beautiful 
yellow  cryflals,  not  unlike  topazes. 

Gold,  as  we  have  feen,  does  not  combine  with  fulphur 
by  fufton,  and  on  this  is  founded  a method  of  freeing  it  from 
Iilver  or  other  metals,  the  alloy  being  fufed  with  fulphur, 
the  fllver,  & c.  unite  with  the  fulphur,  leaving  the  gold  fepa- 
rate. But  gold  and  fulphur  may  be  united  by  the  medium 
of  an  alkali.  Example. — Let  a fulphuret  of  potalh  be  fufed 
with  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  gold-leaf,  and  the  combina- 
tion is  even  foluble  in  water,  the  folution  being  of  a green 
colour. 

Alloys  of  Gold. — Gold  forms  alloys  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  metals,  which  produce  on  the  metal  fo  alloyed 
a very  particular  change  in  its  properties.  An  extenfive 
and  accurate  feries  of  experiments  on  thefe  alloys  was  made 
by  Mr.  Hatchet,  with  the  view  of  determining  fome  im- 
portant and  intereHing  faffs  relating  to  the  ufe  of  gold  as  a 
coin.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  give  a brief  abHrafl,  referring  our 
readers  for  a more  particular  account  to  the  Tranfaflions  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  year  1803. 

The  chief  enquiry  of  Mr.  Hatchet,  as  connefled  with  thp 
alloys  of  gold,  was,  whether  foft  and  duflile  gold,  or  gold 
made  as  hard  as  is  compatible  with  the  procefs  of  coining, 
fuffers  moll  by  wear.  His  experiments  were  intended  to 
examine  the  effefls  which  various  metals  produce  upoh  gold, 
when  combined  with  it  in  given  proportions,  beginning  with 
TVth,  which  is  the  Handard  proportion  of  alloy,  and  gradually 
decreafing  to  part  °f  mafs.  The  refults  drawn  from 

the  trials  were,  that  line  gold,  alloyed  with  fllver,  with 
copper,  and  with  tin,  did  not  fuffer  any  lofs  during  the 
experiment.  The  gold  alloyed  with  lead  only  loll  three 
grains,  chiefly  by  vitrification  ; with  iron  it  loft  12  grains, 
which  formed  fcoria  ; with  bifmuth  it  loft  12  grains,  chiefly 
by  vitrification  ; with  zinc  it  loft  a pennyweight  by  volati- 
lization ; and  wHh  arfenic,  it  not  only  loft  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  alloy,  but  alfo  two  grains  of  the  gold  which  were 
carried  off  in  confequence  of  the  rapid  volatilization  of  the 
arfenic.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  only  two  metals  are 
proper  for  the  alloy  of  gold  coin,  namely,  filver  and  copper  ; 
as  all  the  others  either  confiderably  alter  the  colour,  or 
diminifh  the  dudtility  of  gold.  In  refpecl  to  the  latter 
quality,  the  different  alloys  employed  in  this  feries  of  ex- 
periments appear  to  affeeft  gold  nearly  in  the  following 
decreafing  order:  1.  Bifmuth.  2.  Lead.  3.  Antimony. 

4.  Arfenic.  5.  Zir.c.  6.  Cobalt.  y.  Mtinganefe.  8.  Nickel. 
9.  Tin.  10:  Iron.  11.  Platina.  12.  Copper,  and,  13.  Silver, 
i he  three  lirft  have  nearly  the  fame  eftedt  on  gold,  and 
bifmuth  is  found  to  render  gold  brittle  when  the  propor- 
tion of  that  metal  is  to  gold  only  as  1 to  1920;  even  the 
vapour  arifing  from  bifmuth,  lead,  and  antimony  in  fufton, 
produces  thefe  changes. 
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The  alloy  withplatina  Is  of  a yellow! (h  white  colour,  very 
dudlile,  and  of  a confiderable  fpecific  gravity.  The  alloy 
with  lilver  in  the  ftandard  proportion,  or  i to  12,  approaches, 
as  we  have  feen  above,  the  neareft  to  the  duftility  of  fine 
gold  of  any  alloy,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  differs  but  little 
from  the  mean  fpecific  gravity  of  the  two  metals.  When 
the  filver  amounts  to  4th,  the  colour  of  the  alloy  approaches 
to  green,  and  forms  the  green  gold  of  the  goldfmiths.  In 
combination,  with  copper,  gold  has  its  colour  rather 
heightened  than  impaired ; its  hardnefs  is  increafed  and  its 
ducdility  very  little  leffened,  when  the  ftandard  proportion  of 
1 part  in  12  is  not  exceeded.  This  alloy  of  22  carats  fine  is 
generally  ufed,  when  gold  is  fabricated  into  plate  or  orna- 
ments, and  likewife  forms  the  gold  coin  of  the  country. 
With  quickfilver,  gold  unites  with  great  facility,  making 
with  it  an  amalgam  which  will  be  defcribed  hereafter.  The 
alloy  with  iron  is  much  harder  than  gold,  very  duftile  and 
malleable;  but  the  colour  is  debated  to  a dullifhgrey,  inclin- 
ing to  white.  Tin  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  metal 
which  rendered  the  alloy  with  gold  the  moft  brittle  of  all 
the  alloys,  but  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Bingley  and  Mr. 
Hatchet  have  fhewn  that  this  notion  is  to  a certain  extent 
erroneous,  and  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
tin  with  gold,  ought  probably  to  be  aferibed  to  other 
metals,  with  which  the  tin  was  contaminated,  fuch  as  bif- 
muth,  antimony,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  alloy,  confifting  of 
equal  parts  of  zinc  and  gold,  is  very  hard  and  fufceptible  of 
a fine  polifti,  and  not  being  fubjeft  to  much  alteration  from 
the  air,  it  is  recommended  for  the  fabrication  of  the  mirrors 
of  telefcopes.  The  alloy  of  gold  with  filver,  in  which  there 
is  only  ft^-tli  part  of  filver,  changes  the  colour  of  the  gold 
very  fenfibly  ; and  the  alloy  is  employed  for  foldering  gold, 
being  more  fufihle  than  this  metal. 

Gold,  Phyfical  properties  of.  Gold,  atirutn,  a yellow 
metal,  heavy,  pure,  duftile,  malleable,  and  Ihining;  and  on 
thofe  accounts,  the  moft  valuable  of  all  metals.  In  fufi- 
•bility  it  ranks  between  filver  and  copper  ; it  is  not  oxydable 
by  fufion  in  atmofpheric  air ; nor  is  it  added  upon  by  any  of 
the  acids,  except  the  oxymuriatic  and  nitro-muriatic. 

The  yellow  colour  of  gold  is  rendered  paler  by  fufion  with 
borax  ; but  this  may  be  prevented  or  correfted  by  fufion 
with  nitre,  or  fal  ammoniac.  The  colour  of  gold  is 
heightened  by  an  alloy  of  copper,  and  this  property  of 
copper  has  given  rife  to  fundry  proceffes  for  exalting  the 
colour  of  this  noble  metal.  Other  metals  render  it  paler. 
The  alchemifts  call  gold,  fol,  the  fun  ; to  denote  its  pre- 
eminence over  the  other  metals,  which  are  called  by  the 
names  of  the  planets.  Its  fymbol,  or  character,  is  O ; 
which,  in  their  hieroglyphical  way  of  writing,  denotes  per- 
fection, fimplicity,  folidity,  &c. 

The  weight  of  gold  is  to  that  of  water,  according  to  fome 
ftatements,  as  19.637  to  1000.  Fine  gold,  immerfed  in 
water,  weighs  nearly  one  nineteenth  part  lefs  than  in  air, 
and  confequently  it  is  upwards  of  nineteen  times  heavier  than 
its  own  volume  of  water.  However,  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
gold,  or  its  comparative  weight  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  has  been  varioufly  affigned : fome  have  made  it 
19.637,  others  19.640,  and  in  the  Swedilh  TranfaClions  it 
is  made  no  lefs  than  20.000;  that  of  water  being  1000. 
Others  again  have  made  it  as  low  as  18.75.  But  from  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Ellicot,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 19.207  ; and  from  thofe  of  Dr.  Lewis,  on  the  pureft 
gold,  well  hammered,  its  gravity  is  ftated  between  19.300 
and  19.400.  In  all  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  refult 
fhould  be  fpecified  with  an  account  of  the  fenfibility  of  the 
balance,  and  the  quality  and  warmth  of  the  water.  An  in- 
creafe  of  heat  rarefying  water  more  than  it  does  gold,  the 
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gold  muft  turn  out  proportionably  heavier  than  an  equal 
volume  of  the  expanded  fluid ; and  this  difference  is  more 
confiderable  than  it  has  generally  been  fuppofed-  From 
freezing  to  boiling  water,  or  by  an  augmentation  of  heat 
equivalent  to  180°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  Dr.  Lewis 
found  that  a rod  of  gold  was  lengthened  about  one  part  in 
700,  and  confequently  its  volume  increafed  about  one  part 
in  233,  while  the  volume  of  water  is  increafed  one  twenty- 
fixth  or  more ; hence  it  appears,  that  by  an  augmentation 
of  40°  of  the  thermometer,  or  from  a little  above  freezing 
to  the  fummer  heat,  the  volume  of  gold,  if  its  exp'anfion  be 
uniform,  is  increafed  one  part  in  1048,  and  that  of  water 
one  in  117;  and  the  gravity'  of  gold,  weighed  in  the  w’ater 
fo  warmed  and  expanded,  ftiould  be  greater  than  when  the 
gold  and  water  are  40°  colder,  in  the  proportion  of  about. 
19.265  to  19.400:  and  this  calculation  gives  a difference, 
in  the  gravity,  of  0.034  f°r  every  to0  °f  the  thermometer; 
but  fome  trials  feemed  to  make  it  greater.  It  has  been 
imagined,  that  the  comparative  gravity  of  gold  to  brafs 
•weights,  which  are  more  than  double  in  volume  to  an  equal 
weight  of  gold,  muft  be  fo  far  influenced  by  the  variable 
gravity  of  the  atmofphere,  that  there  muft  be  an  advantage 
in  buying  gold  by  weight  when  the  air  is  lighted.  But  Dr. 
Lewis  obferves,  that  this  difference  appears  too  inconftder- 
able  to  be  regarded  in  a commercial  view.  For  the  lofs  of 
weight  of  the  two  metals  in  the  air  being  as  much  lefs  than 
their  lofs  in  water,  as  air  is  lighter  than  water  ; and  air,  if 
we  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  conclufion  deduced  from  an 
experiment  of  Mr.  Hawklbee,  being  in  its  lighted:  ftate 
about  a 937th,  and  in  its  heavieft  ftate  about  an  848th  part 
of  the  weight  of  water  ; it  will  be  found,  on  calculation, 
that  the  gold  preponderates  above  the  brafs,  in  the  heavieft 
more  than  in  the  lighted  air,  only  by  one  part  in  145.0CO, 
or  one  grain  in  about  302  ounces ; which  is  a difference  too 
minute  to  be  fenfible  in  the  niceft  balance.  If  the  mean 
gravity  of  gold  be  reckoned  19.300,  as  a cubic  inch  of 
water  weighs  about  254  grains,  a cubic  inch  of  gold  will 
confequently  weigh  about  4902  grains,  or  10  ounces,  102 
grains.  The  pound  weight,  or  twelve  ounces  Troy,  of 
gold,  is  divided  into  twenty-four  carats.  Dr.  Lewis  dates 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  fine  gold  at  53°  Fahrenheit,  to  be 
19.376.  According  to  Briffon  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fine 
gold  in  ingot  is  19.258,  and  when  hammered  19.361. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  gold,  made  ftandard  by  Britifh 
copper,  was  found  by  Mr.  Hatchett  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1803)  to  be  17.281,  when  call  in  an  iron  mould;  but 
when  the  fame  was  caft  in  fand,  it  was  only  16.994.  (See 
Specific  Gravity.)  The  foftnefs  of  gold,  for  it  is  nearly 
as  foft  as  tin,  and  its  toughnefs,  adapt  it  for  receiving  the 
impreffions  of  dies,  and  of  courfe  to  be  reduced  to  the  ftate 
of  coin,  and  for  various  other  purpofes  in  the  arts.  It  is 
but  flightly  elaftic  and  fonorous.  With  regard  to  tenacity, 
it  is  inferior  to  iron,  copper,  platina,  and  filver,  and  there- 
fore the  affertions  of  former  chemilts  and  philofophers  have 
been  contradicted  by  later  experiments,  for  gold  has  been 
ufually  reprefented  as  the  moft  teuacious  as  well  as  the  moft 
duCtile  of  all  metals.  Its  malleability  and  duftility  are 
fufficiently  evinced  by  the  Gold- A^/'  and  Go LD-wire,  which 
fee.  See  alfo  Ductility. 

The  value  of  gold  to  that  of  filver,  was  anciently  only  as 
twelve  to  one.  indeed,  this  proportion  varies  as  gold  is 
more  or  lefs  plentiful  : for  Suetonius  relates,  that  Caffar 
brought  fuch  a quantity  of  gold  from  Italy,  that  the  pound 
of  gold  was  only  worth  feven  pounds  and  a half  of  filver. 
In  our  coinage,  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  filver  is  nearly 
as  154 to  1.  (See  Cow  and  Standard.)  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton obferves,  in  a representation  to  the  lords  of  the  treafury 
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in  tlie  year  1717,  that  in  the  mints  of  Spain  and  Portugal  the 
value  of  gold  is  lixteen  times  that  of  iilver  ; but  that  in  thofe 
countries,  payments  in  filver  bearing  generally  a premium  of 
fix  per  cent,  the  proportion  may  be  confidered  as  fixed  by 
commerce  at  15  V to  1 ; that  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  value  of  gold  is  at  moil  fifteen,  and  in  China  and  Japan 
but  nine  or  ten  times  that  of  filver  ; fo  that  gold  is  rated 
higher  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and 
higher  in  Europe  than  in  the  Eallern  countries.  Hence,  in 
great  meafure,  arife  the  profits  of  exchanging  gold  for  filver 
in  one  place,  and  re-exchanging  them  in  another  ; and  hence 
the  greater  difparity  between  the  relative  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver  in  one  commercial  nation  than  in  another  ; this  me- 
tal being  brought  in  molt  abundance  which  is  rated  higheft 
in  proportion  to  the  other,  and  that  which  is  rated  lowed  be- 
ing drained  away.  There  are  various  ways  of  determining 
the  finenefs  of  gold  ; or  the  proportion  of  alloy  which  it 
contains.  Thofe  who  are  ufed  to  this  bufinefs  can  judge 
nearly  the  proportion  of  alloy  from  the  colour  of  any  given 
mafs,  provided  that  the  fpecies  of  alloy  be  known.  For  the 
method  of  doing  this,  fee  Touch  -needles.  The  great  excefs 
of  the  weight  of  gold,  above  that  of  the  metals  ufed  for  its 
alloy,  affords  another  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of 
alloy  in  any  given  mafs,  where  the  fpecies  of  alloy  is  known. 
Thus  fine  gold  lofes  in  water  one  grain  in  every  19.3  nearly  ; 
and  fine  filver  lofes  one  grain  in  about  eleven  ; from  whence 
it  is  eafy  to  find  the  lofs  of  any  number  of  grains  of  each, 
and  confequently  of  any  affignable  mixture  of  the  two  me- 
tals. Thus,  fifty  grains  of  gold  will  lofe  above  2~,  and  fifty 
grains  of  filver  fomewhat  more  than  4!  ; fo  that  a mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  two  will  lofe  above  feven  in  a hun- 
dred, or  one  in  fourteen.  A mixture  of  gold  with  half  its 
weight  of  filver  will  lofe  one  part  in  1 5.4  ; with  a third  of 
filver,  one  in  16.2  ; with  a fourth,  one  in  1.67  ; and  with  an 
eleventh  of  filver,  which  is  the  ftandard  proportion  of  alloy, 
one  in  18. 1.  On  this  principle,  the  fpecific  gravity  or  pro- 
portional lofs  in  water,  of  gold  alloyed  with  different  quan- 
tities of  filver,  copper,  and  mixtures  of  both,  may  be  com- 
puted and  formed  into  tables  for  ufe.  The  accuracy  of  this 
method,  it  Ihould  be  obferved,  depends  on  the  fuppofition 
that  each  of  the  two  metals,  that  are  melted  together,  re- 
tains its  own  proper  gravity,  which  is  the  cafe  in  mixtures 
of  gold  and  filver  ; but  gold  and  copper,  melted  together, 
are  fpecifically  lighter  than  if  they  were  weighed  feparately ; 
or  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  alloy  is  lefs  than  that  of  the 
mean  of  its  ingredients ; the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  alloys 
of  nickel  and  gold,  of  lead  and  gold,  of  iron  and  gold  ; 
but  the  reverfe  happens  in  mixtures  of  gold  with  zinc,  bif- 
muth,  and  tin.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  hydroftatic  ba- 
lance cannot  difcover,  with  certainty,  the  exadt  finenefs  of 
gold,  unlefs  when  filver  is  the  metal  mixed  with  it. 

There  are  various  methods  of  feparating  gold  from  gilt 
works  : it  may  be  feparated  from  the  furface  of  filver,  either 
by  fpreading  over  the  gilt  filver  a paffe  made  of  powdered 
fal  ammoniac  moiftened  with  aquafortis,  and  heating  it  till 
the  matter  fmokes,  and  is  nearly  dry  ; throw  it  into  water, 
and  the  gold  will  eafily  come  off  by  rubbing  it  with>a  fcratch 
brulh  : or,  by  putting  the  gilt  filver  into  common  aqua  re- 
gia, nearly  boiling,  and  turning-  the  metal  frequently,  till  it 
becomes  all  over  black  ; then  walh  it  with  water,  and  rub  it 
with  the  fcratch  brulh,  which  will  difengag.e  the  gold  left  by 
the  aqua  regia.  See  Gilding.- 

Gold  may  be  feparated  from  gilt  copper,  by  applying  a 
folution  of  borax  to  the  gilt  parts  with  a pencil,  and  fprink- 
ling  over  tire  place  thus  moiftened  a little  powdered  fulphur ; 
•when  the  piece  is  made  red-hot  and  quenched  in  water,  the 
gold  may  be  wiped  off  with  a brulh. 
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Gold  may  be  recovered  from  wood,  gilt  on  a water  fiz£, 
by  fteeping  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a quantity  of  very 
hot  water,  fufficient  to  cover  it  5 then  fcrub  the  wood  in  a 
little  warm  water,  with  Ihort  ftiff  briftle  brulhes  of  different 
fizes : boil  the  whole  mixture  of  water,  fize,  gold,  &c.  to 
drynefs  ; make  the  dry  matter  red  -hot  in  a crucible  to  burn 
off  the  fize,  and  grind  the  remainder  with  mercury.  The 
gold  will  be  more  eafily  laid  hold  of  by  the  mercury,  by  the 
addition  of  fome  clean  fand. 

Gold,  Alchemical  Hiflory  of.  See  Philosopher’s  StoncT , 
and  Transmutation. 

Gold,  Amalgam  of,  is  a preparation  of  gold  much  ufed 
by  the  gilders  (fee  Gilding)  ; and  it  is  made  by  heating 
fome  pure  quickfilver  in  a clean  crucible,  and  adding  to  it, 
when  it  is  nearly  boiling,  about  a fixth  of  its  weight  of  fine 
gold  in  thin  plates  that  are  hot ; after  this  mixture  has  been 
kept  hot  for  a few  minutes,  it  becomes  an  homogeneous  fub- 
ftance  •,  and  when  cold,  it  is  put  into  a piece  of  foft  leather, 
and  which  is  gradually  preffed  till  the  fluid  part  of  the  amal- 
gam, confifting  almoit  wholly  of  mercury,  is  forced  through 
the  pores  of  the  leather ; while  the  gold,  combined  with 
about  twice  its  weight  of  mercury,  will  remain  in  the  ftate 
of  a yellow  filvery  mafs,  of  the  confidence  of  foft  butter ; 
when  this  mafs  has  been  bruifed  in  a mortar,  or  lhaken  in  a 
phial,  with  repeated  portions  of  fait  and  water,  till  the  water 
receives  no  foulnefs  from  it,  it  is  fit  for  ufe,  and  maybe 
preferved  for  any  time  in  a corked  phial.  For  the  purpofes 
of  gilding  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  this  amalgam 
Ihould  be  formed  of  pure  materials,  as  any  portion  of  lead 
or  bifmuth  would  deteriorate  the  colour  of  the  gold,  and 
tarnifh  it  with  black  fpecks.  The  mercury  Ihould  therefore 
be  previoufly  diftilled  from  the  red  precipitate  (nitrous  red 
oxyd  of  mercury),  either. alone  or  mixed  with  a little  char- 
coal powder.  See  Amalgam  and  Mercury.  . 

Gold  -beating,  and  Goi.n-bcater' s Jhin.  See  GoLD-/rn/*. 

Gold,  Burnijhed,  is  that  which  is  polilbed  with  a Heel  in— 
ftrument,  called  a burnilher,  if  it  be  wrought  gold,  or  gild- 
ing on  metal ; or  with  a wolf  ,’s  tooth,  if  it  be  gilding  in  water. 
See  Gilding. 

Gold  Chain.  See  Chain1. 

Gold  Coin,  or  fpecies  of  gold.  See  Coin  and  Coinage, 

Gold  Colour  on  Glafs  and  China.  See  Gems,  Glass, 
Gilding,  and  Porcslain. 

Gold  -coloured  Glazing.  See  Glazing. 

GoLD-colourcd  Mctcd  'va  produced  by  melting  zinc  with  cop- 
per. According  to  the  purity  of  the  zinc  and  copper,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed,  and  the  intimacy  of 
their  union,,  the  compound  metal  proves  more  or  lefs  malle- 
able, and  approaches  more  or  lefs  to  the  colour  of  gold. 
Some  dired!  the  zinc  to  be  taken  only  in  a fifth  or  fixth  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  copper,  and  others  in.  an  equal  weight 
or  more.  Hr.  Lewis  obferves,  from  the  refult  of  many  ex- 
periments, that  both  with  the  fmalleff  and  large!!  of  thefe 
quantities  of  zinc,  tire  metal,  proves  more  like  gold  than  with 
the  intermediate  proportions. 

The  colour  of  thefe  compounds  is  improved  by  a fmall 
mixture  of.fome  other  metallic  bodies.  Cramer  recommends 
the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of  pure  tin  to  copper,  melt- 
ed with  a fourth  or  fixth  part  of  zinc,  which  forms  a com- 
pound metal,  that  acquires,  on  being  well  cleaned,  and  laid 
-in  the  air  for  fome  days,  a fuperficial  colour  of  fine  gold, 
Geoffroy  fays  that  iron  has  the  bell  effed!  : with -the  pro- 
portions of  ten  parts  of  zinc,  eight  of  copper,  and,  one  of 
iron-filings,. he  produced  a metal  of  a fine  fmooih  grain,  corn- 
pad!,  hard,  and  bright,  and  of  a beautiful  gold  colour.  By 
making  the  copper  firl!  into  brafs,  and  then  melting  it  with 
a fuitable  quantity  of  zinc,  a mgtal  may  be  obtained  of  fur 
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perior  quality  to  that  produced  either  by  melting  the  copper 
and  zinc,  or  by  impregnating  the  copper  with  zinc,  by  ce- 
mentation and  fufion  with  calamine ; which  is  a method  fome- 
times  prafilifed.  A very  ingenious  artift,  fays  Dr.  Lewis, 
who  now  prepares  a gold-coloured  metal  in  great  perfec- 
tion, has  a fine  kind  of  brafs  made  on  purpofe  for  this 
ufe.  The  union  of  the  copper  and  zinc  in  fufion,  fucceeds 
bell  and  with  lead  lofs  of  the  zinc,  according  to  Dr.  Lewis, 
by  ufing  a mixture  of  black  flux  and  borax,  ora  compofition 
of  twelve  parts  of  green  glafs  powdered,  fix  parts  of  pot- 
afh,  two  of  borax,  and  one  of  powdered  charcoal : when  this 
flux  is  fufed  in  the  crucible,  the  copper  and  zinc  are  dropped 
into  it  ; and  when  they  appear  perfectly  melted,  they  are  to 
be  well  itirred  together  with  an  iron  rod,  and  expeditioully 
poured  out.  The  fame  flux  will  ferve  for  melting  feveral 
frefh  quantities  of  the  metal.  Dr.  Hooke  gives  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  making  a gold-coloured  metal  : eight  parts 
of  diddled  verdigris,  i.  e.  of  verdigris  purified  by  folution 
in  diddled  vinegar  and  crydallization,  and  four  parts  of 
Alexandrian  tutty,  with  two  of  nitre,  and  one  of  borax, 
are  directed  to  be  mixed  with  oil  to  the  confidence  of  pap  ; 
then  melted  in  a crucible,  and  poured  into  a flat  mould  fird 
well  warmed.  A compofition  of  this  kind  is  called  aurvtn 
fophijlicum . 

The  following  method  is  recommended  by  Homberg  for 
giving  a gold  colour  to  copper,  without  the  addition  of 
zinc  ; make  an  amalgam  of  one  part  pure  copper,  and  three 
parts  quicklilver  ; boil  this  in  river-water  for  two  hours, 
then  didil  off  the  quicklilver  in  a retort,  and  cohobate  it 
once  ; take  out  the  copper  and  fufe  it,  and  it  will  be  found 
of  a beautiful  gold  colour,  more  dudlile  than  common  cop- 
per, and  extremely  well  fitted  for  watch-work,  gilding,  and 
the  finer  machines  and  utenfils.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Pott 
affirms  that  a gold-coloured  metal  may  be  made  from  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and  directs  it  to  be  compounded 
in  the  following  manner:  Take  one  half  ounce  of  tin  allies, 
and  four  half  ounces  of  copper  \ melt  them  well  together 
in  a clofe  luted  crucible,  with  a llrong  fire  ; or  take  one 
half  ounce  of  the  pureft  tin  cut  in  pieces,  and  fixteen  half 
ounces  of  pure  copper  beaten  into  thin  plates  ; lay  the  tin 
between  the  copper-plates,  lute  the  crucible  clofe,  and  melt 
•with  a llrong  fire.  See  Prince's  Metal  and  Tombac. 

Silver  is  tarniflied  fuperficially,  by  certain  vapours,  as 
that  of  putrilied  urine,  to  a colour  fo  like  that  of  gold, 
that  feveral  edicts  have  been  iflued  in  France  to  prevent 
frauds  of  this  kind  with  regard  to  wire  and  laces. 

Gold  -coloured  Pigments.  See  Pigments. 

Gold  -coloured  Varnijh , See  Lacquer. 

Gold,  Crown,  See  Coin  and  Standard. 

Gold,  Dutch,  is  a kind  of  leaf  ufed  in  gilding,  & c. 
which  is  copper  gilt,  or  brafs  beaten  into  leaves  like  the 
genuine  gold-leaf.  It  is  faid  to  be  made  from  copper- 
plates, by  cementation  with  calamine,  without  fubfequent 
fufion.  The  thicknefs,  compared  with  that  of  leaf-gold,  is 
as  nineteen  to  four,  and  under  equal  furfaces  it  is  confi- 
derably  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  gold. 

Gold,  Farthing  of.  See  Farthing. 

Gold,  Fine  or  Pure,  is  that  purged  by  the  fire  of  all  its 
impurities,  and  all  alloy.  The  Latins  call  it  iaurum  purum, 
aurum  primum,  durum  obr'izum,  durum  coctuni. 

The  moderns  frequently  call  it  gold  of  twenty-four  carats  ; 
but,  in  reality,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  gold  io  very  pure  ; 
.and  there  is  always  wanting  at  leaft  a quarter  of  a carat. 
•Gold  of  twenty-two  carats  has  one  part  of  filver,  and  an- 
other of  copper : that  of  twenty-three  carats  has  half  a 
part,  i.  e half  a twenty-fourth  of  each. 

JJputeroue  maintains,  that  the  eleftrum  of  the  ancients 


was  gold  of  nineteen  darats ; or  four  parts  gold,  and  a fifth 
filver.  , 

From  an  ordinance  of  king  John  of  ranee,  it  appears 
that  the  gold  then  (truck  at  Paris  was  of  nineteen  carats 
one-fifth  ; and  yet  it  is  added  that  it  was  the  beit  and  fineifc 
gold  then  known  on  earth.  See  Standard. 

Gold,  Fulminating,  <-  rum  fulminans,  a precipitate  of 
gold  from  its  nitro-muriatic  folution  by  ammonia,- which 
pofleffes  a moil  remarkable  explofive  property.  See  Aurum. 

It  is  prepared  by  diluting  a folution  of  muriated  gold 
with  fix  or  eight  times  its  bulk  of  diltilled  water,  adding- 
drop  by  drop  liquid  ammonia,  till  the  precipitation  ceafes  ; 
then  let  the  yellow  powder  thus  obtained  be  feparated  by 
a filter,  well  wafhed  in  hot  water,  and  afterwards  dried. 
The  fulminating  gold,  thus  procured,  will  exceed  the  weight 
of  the  original  gold  by  about  33  parts  in  100.  If  a fmall 
quantity,  e.  g.  half  a grain,  of  this  powder  be  held  over  a 
candle,  in  a fpoon  or  on  the  blade  of  a knife,  it  prefently 
explodes  with  a very  loud  report.  This  powder  ffiould  be 
very  cautioufly  ufed  ; the  temperature  requifite  for  its  ex- 
plofion  is  Hated  at  above  250  of  Fahrenheit.  Before  it 
explodes,  its  yellow  colour  changes  to  black,  and  at  the 
moment  of  its  decompofition  an  inftantaneous  flafh  is  ob- 
ferved.  The  principal  energy  in  explofion  is  directed  down- 
wards, infomuch  that  two  or  three  grains  of  it  exploded  on 
a moderately  thick  flieet  of  copper  will  burft  a hole  in  it. 
This  fait  is  decompofed  by  an  electrical  fhock,  but  it  can- 
not be  ignited  by  a fpark  from  electricity  or  from  flint  and 
Heel,  it  will  vehemently  explode  by  bidden  friftion,  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  dangerous  accidents  of  this 
kind,  it  (hould  never  be  kept  in  a ground-lloppered  bottle. 
The  facility  of  its'explofion  is  very  much  increafed  by  high 
drying  ; fo  that  if  it  be  heated  till  it  becomes  black,  and  is 
immediately  removed  frbm  the  fire,  it  will  frequently  go 
off  by  a mere  touch.  If  the  fulminating  gold  be  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  chalk,  or  fulpnat  of 
petafti,  or  with  any  pulverulent  fubilance  neither  fuiible  nor 
decompofable  at  a moderate  temperature,  and  expofed  gra- 
dually to  a low  heat,  it  will  be  quickly  decompofed,  leav- 
ing merely  the  purple  oxyd  of  gold.  The  fame  effect  may 
be  produced  by  very  cautioufly  heating  the  fulminating 
gold  without  any  addition,  removing  it  from  the  fire  when 
it  has  changed  its  colour,  and  when  cold  heating  it  again, 
and  proceeding  in  this  way  till  the  powder  becomes  purple, 
in  which  ftate  it  will  have  entirely  loft  its  explofive  faculty. 
A fimilar  change  occurs  by  melting  fulphur  at  the  lowefl 
poffible  heat,  and  dropping  in  the  fulminating  gold  by  half 
a grain  at  a time,  well  mixing  it  ; the  fulphur  may  then  be 
burnt  off  without  danger,  and  minute  grains  of  metallic 
gold  will  be  left  behind.  “ The  true  theorv  of  the  de- 
compofition of  fulminating  gold  was  partially  difeovered 
by  Bergman,  and  has  fince  been  fully  illuftrated  by  Berthol- 
let.  The  former  of  thefe  able  chemiils  (hewed  that  this 
fait  when  decompofed  in  clofe  veffels  was  reduced  to  gold, 
partly  in  the  metallic  ftate  and  partly  in  that  of  purple 
oxyd,  and  at  the  fame  time  a gas  was  extricated  in  bulk 
about  a thoufand  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  original  fulmi- 
nating fait,  and  which  extinguifhed  flame  and  animal  life,  was 
not  ablorbed  by  water,  and  gave  no  precipitate  with  lime- 
water.  Berthollet,  by  decompofing  the  fame  fubilance  in  a 
copper  tube,  conne&ed  with  a jar  inverted  in  mercury,; 
obtained  azotic  gas  and  a few  drops  of  water,  and  the' 
gold  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  appearance.  Now  as  am-' 
monia  is  compofed  of  hydrogen  and  azot,  and  as  the  affi- 
nity of  gold  for  oxygen  is  very  flight,  it  is  manif-ft  that: 
the  decompofition  and  explofion,  under  the  circuhiftances 
already  mentioned,  are  occafioned  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
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gold  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  combining  to  form 
water,  and  to  the  liberation  of  the  azot  and  its  iudden  af- 
fumption  of  the  gafeous  ftate.’’  Aikin’s  Dift. 

Gold,  Leaf,  or  beaten  gold,  is  gold  beaten  with  a ham- 
mer into  exceedingly  thin  leaves.  It  is  aftonilhing  to  con- 
fider  the  finenefs  to  which  a body  of  gold  is  thus  reduced. 
In  an  experiment  of  Reaumur’s,  forty-two  fquare  inches 
and  three  tenths  of  gold-leaf  weighed  one  grain  Troy  ; and 
Mr.  Boyle  found  that  fifty  and  feven  tenths  weighed  but 
a grain.  As  a cubic  inch  of  gold  weighs  4902  grains, 
the  thicknefs  of  the  gold-leaf  examined  by  the  one  was 
the  207355th,  and  of  that  by  the  other  only  the  248532nd 
part  of  an  inch.  See  Ductility  of  Gold. 

This  gold  is  beat  on  a fmooth  block  of  black  marble, 
from  two  hundred  to  fix  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  and 
about  nine  inches  fquare  on  the  upper  furface,  fitted  into 
the  middle  of  a wooden  frame,  about  two  feet  fquare,  fo 
as  that  the  furface  of  the  marble  and  frame  form  one  even 
plane.  Three  of  the  fides  are  furnilhed  with  a high  ledge, 
and  the  front,  which  is  open,  has  a leather  flap  fattened  to 
it,  which  the  gold  beater  ufes  as  an  apron,  for  preferring 
the  fragments  of  gold  that  fall  off.  Three  hammers  are 
employed  in  this  bufinefs,  having  two  round  and  fome- 
what  convex  faces  : the  firft,  called  the  cutch  hammer,  is 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  fifteen  or  lixteen 
pounds  the  fecond,  called  the  ihodering  hammer,  weighs 
about  twelve  pounds,  and  is  about  the  fame  diameter : the 
third,  called  the  gold  or  finilhing  hammer,  weighs  ten 
or  eleven  pounds,  and  is  nearly  of  the  fame  width.  The 
French  life  four  hammers,  differing  both  in  fize  and  fnape 
from  thofe  of  our  workmen. 

The  gold  beaters  alfo  life  three  kinds  of  animal  mem- 
branes ; fome  of  which  are  laid  between  the  leaves  to  pre- 
vent their  uniting  together,  and  others  over  them  to  defend 
them  from  injury  by  the  aftion  of  the  hammer.  For  the 
outfide  cover,  they  life  common  parchment  made  of  fheep 
fkiu  ; for  interlaying  with  the  gold,  firft,  the  fmootheft  and 
clofelt  vellum  made  of  calves  fkin  ; and  afterwards,  the 
much  finer  Ikins  of  ox-gut,  ftript  off  from  the  large  ftraight 
gut  flit  open,  prepared  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe,  and  hence 
called  gold-beater  sjkin.  The  general  procefs  of  their  pre- 
paration, is  faid  to  confift  in  applying  one  upon  another,  by 
the  fmooth  fides,  in  a moift  ftate,  in  which  they  readily 
cohere  and  unite  infeparably,  ftretching  them  on  a frame, 
and  carefully  feraping  off  the  fat  and  rough  matter,  fo  as 
to  leave  only  che  fine  exterior  membrane  of  the  gut;  beat- 
ing them  between  double  leaves  of  paper,  to  force  out  the 
remaining  unftuollty  ; moiftening  them  once  or  twice  with 
an  infufion  of  warm  fpices,  and  laftly,  drying  and  prelfing 
them.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  calcined  gypfum,  or  plafter 
of  Paris,  is  rubbed  with  a hare’s  foot,  both  on  the  vellum, 
and  ox-gut  Ikins,  which  fill  up  their  pores,  and  prevent 
the  gold  leaf  from  flicking.  Thefe  Ikins,  after  feventy  or 
eighty  repetitions,  become  unfit  for  ufe ; but  their  virtue 
may  be  reftored  by  interlaying  them  with  leaves  of  paper 
moiftened  with  vinegar  or  white  wine,  beating  them  for  3 
whole  day,  and  afterwards  rubbing  them  over  with  plafter 
of  Paris  : and  even  holes  in.  them  may  be  repaired  by  the 
dextrous  application  of  frefli  Ikins. 

Gold,  the  manner  of  preparing  and  beating.  They  firft 
melt  a quantity  of  the  pureft  gold  in  a black-lead  crucible, 
with  fome  borax,  in  a wind  furnace,  and  pour  it  into  an 
iron  ingot  mould,  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  j of  an  inch 
wide,  previoully  greafed  and  heated  ; the  bar  of  gold  is 
made  red-hot  and  forged  on  an  anvil  into  a long  plate, 
which  is  farther  extended,  by  being  palled  repeatedly  be- 
tween polilhed  fteel  rollers,  till  it  becomes  a ribband,  as 


thin  as  paper.  This  ribband  is  divided  by  compaffes,  and 
cut  with  Ihears  into  equal  pieces,  which  are  forged  on  an 
anvil  till  they  are  an  inch  fquare,  and  afterwards  well  an- 
nealed. Two  ounces  of  gold,  which- is  the  quantity  melt- 
ed at  a time,  make  a hundred  and  fifty  of  thefe  fquares, 
fo  that  each  of  them  weighs  fix  grains  and  two  fifths ; 
and  as  4902  grains  of  gold  make  a cubic  inch,  the  thickr 
nefs  of  the  fquare  pieces  is  about  the  766th  part  of  an 
inch.  All  thefe  fquares  are  interlaid  with  leaves  or  vel- 
lum, three  or  four  inches  fquate ; one  leaf  being  laid  be- 
tween every  two  of  them,  and  about  twenty  more  of  the 
leaves  are  laid  on  the  outfides : over  thefe  is  drawn  a 
parchment  cafe  open  at  both  ends,  and  over  this  another, 
in  a contrary  direftion,  fo  that  the  vellum  and  gold  leaves 
are  kept  tight  and  clofe.  The  whole  is  then  beaten  with 
the  heavieft  hammer,  till  the  gold  is  ftretched  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  vellum  : the  pieces  taken  out  of  this  cafe  or 
mould,  are  cut  in  four  with  a fteel  knife;  and  the  fix 
hundred  pieces  thus  produced  are  interlaid,  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  pieces  of  the  ox-gut  Ikins,  five  inches 
fquare.  The  beating  is  repeated  with  a lighter  hammer, 
till  the  golden  plates  have  acquired  the  extent  of  the  Ilcin  ; 
■when  they  are  divided  into  four,  by  a piece  of  cane  cut 
to  an  edge.  The  whole  number  of  leaves  is  then  divided 
into  four  parcels,  which  are  interlaid,  as  before,  and 
beaten  feparately,  till  they  are  ftretched  for  the  third  time 
to  the  fize  of  the  ikins.  The  French  repeat  the  diviiion 
anu  beating  once  more.  After  the  laft  beating,  the  leaves 
are  taken  up  by  the  end  of  a cane  inftrument,  and  being 
thrown  flat  on  a leathern  culhion,  are  cut  to  a fize,  one 
by  one,  with  a fquare  frame  of  cane  made  of  a proper 
Iharpnefs,  or  with  a frame  of  wood  edged  with  cane.  They 
arc  then  fitted  into  books  of  twenty-five  leaves  each,  the 
paper  of  which  is  well  fmoothed,  and  rubbed  with  red  bole 
to  prevent  their  (ticking  to  it.  The  fize  of  the  French  gold 
leaves  is  from  fomeivhat  lefs  than  three  inches  to  3^  fquare  ; 
that  of  0111  ’s  from  three  inches  to  3 |.  We  fhall  here  obferve, 
that  the  gold  ufed  for  the  above  purpofe  is  never  pure, 
beeaufe  pure  gold  is  too  dudtile  to  be  worked  between  the 
gold-beater’s  Reins . The  neweft  Reins  will  work  the  fineft  gold, 
ard  make  the  thinned  leaf,  beeaufe  they  are  the  fmootheft.  Old 
Reins,  being  rough  or  foul,  require  coarfer  gold.  The 
fineft  gold  for  this  purpofe  has  three  grains  of  alloy  in  the 
ounce,  and  the  coarfeft  12  grains.  In  general  the  alloy  is 
fix  grains,  or  one  eightieth  part.  The  alloy  of  leaf-gold 
is  fxlver,  or  copper,  or  both,  and  the  colour  is  produced 
of  various  tints  accordingly.  Two  ounces  and  two  penny- 
weights of  gold  are  delivered  by  the  mafter  to  the  work- 
man, who,  if  very  fkilful,  returns  2000  leaves,  or  80  books, 
of  gold,  together  with  one  ounce  and  fix  pennyweights 
of  wafte  cuttings.  Hence  one  book  weighs  4.8  grains  ; 
and  as  the  leaves  meafure  3.3  inches  in  the  fide,  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  leaf  is  one  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou- 
fandth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  French  prepare  what  is  called  green  gold-leaf,  from 
a ccmpofition  of  one  part  of  copper  and  two  of  filver, 
with  eighty  of  gold;  but  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that  fuch 
an  admixture  gives  no  greennefs  to  gold,  and  that  this  kind 
of  leaf  is  m*de  from  the  fame  fine  gold  as  the  higheft 
gold-coloured  fort,  the  greenilh  hue  being  a fuperficial  teint 
given  to  the  gold  in  fome  part  of  the  procefs  : this  leaf 
is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  gilding  of  books.  A kind  of  leaf, 
called  party-gold,  is  formed  by  laying  a thick  leaf  of  filver, 
and  a thinner  one  of  gold,  fiat  on  one  another ; they  are 
then  heated  and  preffed  together,  fo  as  to  unite  and  cohere  : 
and  being  beaten  into  fine  leaves,  as  in  the  foregoing 
procefs,  the  gold,  though  only  in  quantity  a fourth 


GOLD. 


of  that  of  the  fllver,  extends  over  it  and  every  where 
covers  it. 

Gold,  Million  of,  a phrafe  often  ufed  to  fignify  a million 
of  crowns. 

Gold  Money.  See  Money  and  Coin. 

Gold,  Mofdic,  is  gold  applied  in  pannels  on  proper 
ground,  diftribnted  into  fquares,  lozenges,  and  other  com- 
partments ; part  of  which  is  fnadowed  to  raife  or  heighten 
the  reft.  See  Mosaic. 

Gold  Plates  for  Enamelling  are  generally  made  of  ducat 
gold,  whofe  ilnenefs  is  from  23 \ to  23I  carats:  and  the 
fineft  gold  is  the  beft  for  this  purpofe,  unlefs  where  fome 
parts  of  the  gold  are  left  bare  and  unpoliftled,  as  in  watch- 
cafes,  fnuff-boxes,  &c.  for  which  purpofe  a mixture  of  al- 
loy is  neceffary,  and  Alver  is  preferred  to  copper,  becaufe 
the  latter  dilpofes  the  plates  to  tarnifh,  and  turn  green. 
See  Enamelling. 

Gold,  Potable,  aurum  potabile.  See  Aurum  Potabile,  and 
Gold. 

Gold  Powder,  for  the  purpofes  of  gilding,  may  be  made 
by  grinding  gold  leaf  with  honey,  or  thick  gum-water, 
(fee  S/W/-gold)  : by  diftilling  to  drynefs  a folution  of 
gold  in  aqua  regia  : by  evaporating  the  mercury  from  an 
amalgam  of  gold,  taking  care  well  to  ilir  the  mafs  near  the 
end  of  the  prccefs  with  a glais  rod  or  tobacco  pipe  ; or 
by  precipitating  gold  from  its  folution  in  aqua  regia  by  ap- 
plying to  it  a folut.on  of  common  green  vitriol  in  water, 
or  fome  copper,  See. 

Gold  Precipitate  with  Tin,  called  alfo,  from  its  fuppofed 
difeoverer,  calx  Cafjli,  is  prepared  with  great  care  both  in 
dilTolving  the  tin,  and  diluting  the  folution.  For  this 
purpofe,  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  aquafortis,  and  one 
©f  fpirit  of  fait,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  menftruum  for 
the  tin.  Into  this  mixture  fome  fine  block  tin,  granulated, 
is  to  be  let  fall,  grain  by  grain,  waiting  till  one  grain  is 
diffolved  before  another  is  dropped  in,  that  the  diffolution 
may  go  on  flowly,  without  any  heat  or  difeharge  of  fumes. 
The  gold  is  diffolved  in  common  aqua  regia ; and  a few  drops 
of  this  folution  being  mixed  with  fome  ounces  of  pure 
water,  as  many  drops  of  the  folution  of  tin  are  added.  If 
the  mixture  changes  immediately  to  a clear  bright  purplifh 
ted  colour,  the  due  degree  of  dilution  has  been  determined  ; 
if  the  colour  appears  dull,  a greater  quantity  of  water  mull 
be  added  for  the  reft  of  the  folutions.  After  the  mixture 
has  depofited  its  red  matter,  and  become  clear,  a little 
more  of  the  tin  folution  is  to  be  dropped  in,  for  difeovering 
and  precipitating  any  gold  that  may  ftill  remain  in  it ; the 
liquor  being  then  poured  off,  the  precipitate  is  wafhed  and 
dried.  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  176.  See  Ruby 
Glass. 

Gold,  Queen.  See  Queen  gold. 

Gold,  Shell,  is  that  ufed  by  the  gilders  and  iliuminers,  and 
with  which  gold  letters  are  written.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
gold  leaves,  or  gold  beater’s  fragments,  with  a little  honey, 
and  afterwards  feparating  the  honey  from  the  powdered  gold 
by  means  of  water.  AVhen  the  honey  is  wafhed  away,  the 
gold  may  be  put  on  paper,  or  kept  ia  fheils  ; whence  its 
name.  When  it  is  ufed,  it  is  diluted  with  gum-water,  or 
ioap-fuds.  The  German  gold-powder,  prepared  from  the 
Dutch  gold  leaf  in  the  fame  manner,  is  generally  ufed,  and 
when  it  is  well  fcoured  with  varnifh,  anfwers  the  end 
in  iapanner’s  gilding,  as  well  as  the  genuine.  See  Gilding. 

GoLTif-ze  for  burniihed  gilding;  is  prepared  of  one  pound 
and  a half  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  half  an  ounce  of  red 
chalk,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  lead,  forty  drops 
of  fweet  oil,  and  three  drams  of  pure  tallow  ; grind  the 


clay,  chalk,  and  black-lead  fcpar-tely,  very  fine  in  water ; 
then  mix  them  together  ; add  the- oil  and  tallow,  and  grind, 
the  mixture  to  a due  confiftence-;  or  it  may  be  more  fimply 
prepared  by  grinding  together  fome  ftrortgly  calcined  red 
ochre  with  the  thickeil  arid  oldeft  drying  oil  chat  can  be  pro- 
cured ; and,  previoufly  to  ufc,  mixing  it  with  a little  oil  of 
turpentine  for  giving  it  a proper  confiftence.  See  Oil 
Gilding. 

Gold -faze  of  Japcinners  may  he  made  by  pulverizing  gum 
animi  and  afphaltuni,  of  each  one  ounce  ; red-lead,  litharge 
of  gold,  and  umbre,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a half,  mixing 
them  with  a pound  of  linfeed  oil,  and  boiling  them,  ob- 
ferving  to  fur  them  till  the  whole  be  incorporated,  and  ap- 
pears, on  growing  cold,  of  the  confiftence  of  tar;  {train 
the  mixture  through  a flannel,  and  keep  it  flopped  up  in  a 
bottle,  for  ufe.  When  it  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  ground  with 
as  much  vermilion  as  will  give  it  an  opaque  body,  and  di- 
luted with  oil  of  turpentine,  fo  that  it  may  be  worked 
freely  with  the  pencil.  A Ample  preparation  confifts  of 
one  pound  of  linfeed  oil,  and  four  ounces  of  gum  animi  ; 
powder  the  gum,  and  mix  it  gradually  with  the  boiling  oil  : 
let  it  continue  to  boil,  till  it  becomes  of  the  confiftence  of 
tar ; {train  it  through  a coarfe  cloth,  keep  and  ufe  it  as  the 
other. 

Gold  fndth,  or  as  fome  choofe  to  exprefs  it,  fdver-fmith, 
the  artill  who  makes  veffels,  utenflls,  and  ornaments  in  gold 
or  Alver.  The  goldfmiths  work  is  either  performed  in  the 
mould,  or  beat  out  with  the  hammer  or  other  engine.  All 
works  that  have  raifed  Agures  are  caft  in  moulds,  and 
afterwards  poliflied  and  Anifhed  ; plates  or  difhes  of  Alver 
or  gold  are  beat  out  from  thin  flat  plates,  and  tankards  and 
other  vefiels  of  that  kind  are  formed  of  plates  foldered 
together,  and  their  mouldings  are  beat,  not  caft.  The 
bufiiaefs  of  the  goldfmith'  formerly  required  much  more 
labour  than  it  does  at  prefent,  for  they  were  obliged 
to  hammer  the  metal  from  the  ingot  to  the  thinnefs  they 
wanted  : but  there  are  now  invented  flatting-mills,  which 
reduce  metal  to  the  thinnefs  that  is  required,  at  a very 
fmall  expence.  The  goldfmith  is  to  make  his  own  moulds, 
and  for  that  reafon  ought  to  be  a good  defigner,  and  have 
a tafte  in  iculpture  : he  alfo  ought  to  know  enough  of 
metallurgy  to  be  able  to  alfay  mixed  metals,  and  to  mix 
the  alloy. 

The  goldfmith  in  London  employs  feveral  hands  under 
him  for  the  various  articles  of  his  trade.  In  this  great' 
city  there  are  always  hands  that  excel  in  every  particular 
branch  of  the  trade,  and  there  is  commonly  employment 
enough  for  every  one'  in  his  particular  branch.  The 
jeweller,  the  fnuff-box  and  toy-maker,  the  Alver  turner, 
the  gilder,  the  burnifher,  the  chafer,  the  renner,  and 
the  gold-beater,  are  all  employed  by  and  . under  the  gold-  - 
fmith, 

GoLD-fmith,  Company  of , in  London.  See  Company, 

Gold  Thread , or  fpun  gold,  is  a flatted  gilt  wire,  wrap-  - 
ped  or  laid  over  a thread  of  yellow  Aik,  by  twilling  it'  ? 
with  a wheel  and  iron  bobbins.  By  means  of  a curious 
but  complex  machinery,  a number  of  threads  is  thus 
twilled  at  once  by  the  turning  of  one  wheel.  The  principal 
art  confifts  in  fo  regulating  the  motion,  that  the  fe- 
veral circumvolutions  of  the  flatted  wire,  on  each  thread, 
may  juft  touch  one  another,  and  form,  as  it  were,  one 
continued  covering.  At  Milan,  it  is  -laid,  they  make  a 
fort  of  flatted  wire,  gilt  only  on  one  Acte,  which  is  wound 
upon  the  thread,  fo  that  only  the  gilt  Ade  appears.  There  ■ 
is  alfo  a gilt  copper  wire,  made  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  gilt -Alver,  chiefly  at  Nuremberg  : and  the  ordinances  of 

France. 


g o : 

France  require  it  to  be  fpun  on  flaxen  or  hempen  threads. 
The  Chinefe,  inftead  of  flatted  gilt  wire,  ufe  flips  of  gilt 
paper,  which  they  interweave  in  their  fluffs,  and  twift  upon 
filk  threads. 

Gold,  Tun  of,  is  a kind  of  money  of  account,  for- 
merly ufed  b'v  the  Dutch,  and  in  fome  other  countries,  con- 
taining a hundred  thoufand  florins. 

A hundred  pounds  of,  or  in,  gold,  is  found  to  weigh 
two  pounds  ten  ounces  : the  fum  in  filver  weighs  twenty- 
fix  pounds  four  ounces.  Twenty-two  pence  in  copper  far- 
things and  half-pence,  weigh  one  pound  avoirdupois.  A 
tun  of  gold,  at  4/.  the  ounce,  amounts  to  96,000 /.  A tun 
of  filver,  at  5s.  2 d.  the  ounce,  to  6200 1 A pound  fter- 
ling  of  gold  to  48/.  An  ounce  is  worth  4 L The  penny- 
weight 4*.  One  grain,  2 d.  A pound  of  fterling  filver 

amounts  to  3/.  2 s.  An  ounce  is  worth  $s.  2 d.  The  penny- 
weight, 3 d.  and  fomething  more  ; one  grain  a half-penny. 
A pound  of  filver  avoirdupois  comes  to  f.  $s.  3 d.  half- 
penny. 

Gold,  Virgin,  is  pure  gold,  juft  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
mines,  before  it  has  undergone  any  adfion  or  preparation  of 
fire ; whence  the  Greeks  call  it  avrvfo-;. 

Such  is  the  a^op^uo-o;;,  or  gald-duft,  and  that  got  by  lo- 
tion in  the  lavaderos  in  Chili  : it  is  added,  that  there  are 
maffes  or  lumps  of  pure  gold  found  in  the  mines,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  ^Hungary.  Accordingly,  in  the  emperor’s 
collection,  are, ftill  tpreferved  feveral  plates  of  gold,  faid  to 
have  been  thus  found. 

Virgin  gold  is  fometimes  very  pale,  and  fo  foft,  that 
it  may  be  moulded  into  any  figure  with  the  hand  ; it  even 
takes  an  impreflion  from  a feal,  like  the  fofteft  wax.  To 
harden  it,  as  alfo  to  heighten  its  colour,  they  mix  emery 
.with  it. 

Gold,  White.  See  Platina. 

Gold  Wire  is  a cylindrical  ingot  of  filver,  above  an  inch 
thick,  two  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  about  twenty 
pounds,  fuperfieially  gilt,  or  covered  with  gold  at  the 
fire,  and  afterwards  drawn  fucceffively  through  a great 
number  of  little  round  holes  of  a wire-drawing  iron, 
each  lefs  than  the  other,  till  it  be  fometimes  no  bigger  than 
a hair  of  the  head.  There  is  very  little  wire  made  entirely 
of  gold,  and  this  chiefly  for  one  particular  purpofe,  that  of 
filligree  work. 

It  is  amazing  to  what  degree  of  finenefs  the  gold  is  here 
drawn  ; and  yet  it  ft  ill  keeps  firm  together,  and  never  (hews 
the  leaft  figns  o(  the  filver  underneath  it.  The  reader  may  fee  a 
computation  hereof,  as  alfo  a more  particular  account  of  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  under  the  article  Ductility  of 
gdd. 

Gold  Wire flatted,  is  the  former  wire  flatted  between  two 
rollers  of  poliihed  flee’,  to  fit  it  to  be  fpun  in  filk,  or  to  be 
ufed  flat  as  it  is  without  fpinning,  in  certain  fluffs,  laces,  em- 
broideries, See. 

Manner  of  forming  Gold  Wire  and  Gold  thread,  both 
round  and  fat. — The  firit  objeft,  which  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  is  the  choice  of  the  pm;eft  gold  ; for  on 
this  chiefly  depends  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  colour 
of  the  laces,  brocades,  and  other  commodities  prepared  from 
it.  To  a difference  in  this  refpeft,  the  boafted  fuperiority 
of  the  1 rench  laces  to  the  generality  of  thofe  made  in  Eng- 
land, till  of  late,  has  been  wholly  owing.  With  regard  to 
the  iilver  that  forms  the  body  of  the  wire,  it  is  faid  that 
there  is  an  advantage  in  its  being  alloyed.  The  French  fil- 
ver for  gilding  is  faid  to  be  alloyed  with  five  or  fix  penny- 
weight, and  ours  with  twelve  penny-weight  of  copper,  in 
the  pound  Troy.  The  gold  is  employed  in  thick  leaves, 
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which  are  applied  all  over  the  filver  rod,  and  preffed  down 
fmooth  with  a fteel  burniflter.  Several  of  thefe  leaves  are 
laid  over  one  another,  as  the  gilding  is  required  to  be  more 
or  lefs  thick.  The  fmalleft  proportion  allowed  by  aft  of 
parliament.,  is  100  grains  of  gold  to  a pound,  or  5760  grains 
of  filver.  Tire  largeft  proportion  for  the  btft  double  gilt 
wire  was  formerly  120  grains  to  a pound  ; but  the  propor- 
tion of  gold  has  been  of  late  increafed  to  about  140  grains. 
The  firit  part  of  the  drawing  procefs,  as  well  as  the  prepa- 
ration and  gilding  of  the  filver  rod,  is  performed  by  the  re- 
finer, who  ufes  plates  of  hardened  fteel,  with  a piece  of  tough 
iron  welded  on  the  back,  to  prevent  the  fteel  from  breaking. 
The  holes  in  thefe  plates  are  conical,  being  larger  in  the 
back  part  than  in  the  fteel,  that  the  rod  may  not  be  (cratched 
againft  the  outer  edge,  and  that  they  may  contain  bees-wax, 
which  makes  the  rod  pafsmore  freely,  and  prefervesthe  gold 
from  being  rubbed  off.  One  end  of  the  rod,  made  fmaller 
than  the  reft,  is  puflted  through  a hole  that  will  admit  it, 
when  the  plate  has  been  properly  fecured,  and  laid  hold  of 
by  ftrong  pincers,  called  clamps,  adapted  to  the  purpofe  ; 
to  thefe  pincers,  which  are  fo  contrived,  that  the  force  which- 
p nils  them  horizontally,  ferves  at  the  fame  time  to  prefs 
them  together,  a rope  is  faftened  by  one  end,  and  the  other 
end  goes  round  a capftan  with  crofs  bars,  which  requires  the 
ftrength  of  feveral  men  to  turn  it.  The  rod,  thus  drawn 
through,  is  well  annealed  ; it  is  then  pafled  through  the  next 
hole  ; and  the  annealing  and  drawing  are  repeated,  till,  being 
reduced  to  about  the  fize  of  a large  quill,  it  is  delivered  in 
coils  to  the  wire-drawers.  The  remainder  of  the  procefs  re- 
quires plates  of  a different  quality,  which  are  brought  from 
Lyons  in  France,  and  are  formed  of  a metallic  mafs,  whofe 
prevailing  ingredient  is  iron  : the  holes  are  drilled  in  them 
here.  Thefe  plates  are  of  two  forts  ; fome  of  confiderable 
thicknefs,for  the  wire  in  its  larger  ftate,and  others  about  half, 
as  thick,  for  the  finer  wire.  In  the  ufe  of  thefe  plates,  fur- 
ni fired  with  a variety  of  holes,  the  dexterity  of  the  workman 
principally  confifts  in  adapting  the  hole  to  the  wire  : for 
this  purpofe  he  ufes  a brafs  plate,  called  a fixe,  on  which  is 
meafured,  by  means  of  notches,  like  iteps  cut  at  one  end,  the 
increafe  which  a certain  length  of  wire  firould  gain  in  pal- 
ling through  a freflr  hole  ; and  if  the  wire  is  found  to  ftretch 
too  much  or  too  little,  the  hole  is  widened  or  contracted. 
Slits  of  different  widths,  in  thick  polifhed  iron  rings,  ferve 
alfo  as  gages  for  meafuring  the  degree  of  finenefs  of  the 
wire. 

The  wire -drawer’s  procefs  begins  with  annealing  the  large 
wire  received  from  the  refiner,  which  he  does,  by  placing  it, 
coiled  up,  on  fome  lighted  charcoal,  in  a cylindrical  cavity, 
called  the  pit,  under  a chimney,  and  throwing  more  burning 
charcoal  over  it.  When  it  is  cooled  by  being  quenched  in 
water,  one  end  is  paffed  through  the  firft  hole  in  the  thick 
plate,  and  faftened  to  an  upright  wooden  cylinder  fix  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter  ; in  the  top  of  which  are  two  ftaples,  and 
through  thefe  is  paffed  the  long  arm  of  a handle,  by  which 
the  cylinder  is  turned  on  its  axis  by  feveral  men.  By  this 
procefs,  called  degrojfng,  the  wire  is  frequently  annealed  and 
quenched,  after  palling  through  every  hole,  or  every  other 
hole,  till  it  is  brought  to  about  the  fize  of  the  fmall  end  of 
a tobacco  pipe,  and  then  cut  into  portions  for  tile  fine 
wire-drawer.  In  this  lall  -part  of  the  wire-drawing  pro- 
cefs, annealing  is  not  neceffary,  but  the  wire  is  waxed  at 
every  hole.  The  contrivance  for  drawing  the  wire  through 
the  plate  in  this  cafe,  when  lefs  force  is  needful,  is  a kind  of 
a umoden  wheel  placed  horizontally,  having  in  its  upper  fur- 
face  fmall  holes  at  different  diftances  from  the  axis,  into 
one  or  other  of  which,  according  to  the  force  required, 
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is  inferted  the  end  of  an  upright  handle,  whofe  upper 
end  is  received  in  a hole  made  in  a crofs  bar  above.  From 
this  the  wire  is  wound  off  upon  a fmaller  cylinder, 
ealled  a rochett,  placed  on  the  fpindle  of  a fpinning- 
wheel  ; and  this  cylinder  being  placed  behind  the  plate, 
the  wire  is  ag  tin  drawn  through  upon  the  firft,  and 
being  brought  to  the  proper  fmenefs,  it  is  annealed  for  the 
flatting-mill.  In  this  annealing,  the  wire  is  wound  on  a large 
hollow  copper  bobbin,  fet  upright,  including  fmall-eoal,  and 
encompaffed  with  lighted  charcoal  or  fmall-coal,  communi- 
cating a gradual  heat.  The  wire,  in  this  ftate,  mull  be 
watched  and  removed  from  the  heat,  when  it  appears  of  the 
proper  colour.  The  next  operation  is  that  of  the  flatting- 
mill,  which  confills  of  two  perfectly  round  and  exquifitely 
polifhed  rollers,  formed  internally  of  iron,  and  welted  over 
with  a plate  of  refined  iteel : thefe  rollers  are  placed  with 
their  axes  parallel,  and  their  circumferences  nearly  in  con- 
ta£l  ; they  are  both  turned  with  one  handle  ; the  lowermoft 
is  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  upper  little  more  than 
two,  and  their  width  or  thicknefs  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter.  Thefe  rolls  are  fometimes  repolilhed  with  putty, 
prepared  by  calcining  a mixture  of  lead  and  tin.  The  wire, 
unwinding  from  a bobbin,  and  palling  between  the  leaves  of 
a book  gently  prefled,  and  through  a narrow  flit  in  an  up- 
right piece  of  wood,  called  a ketch,  is  dire&ed  by  a fmall 
conical  hole  in  a piece  of  iron,  called  a guide,  to  any  parti- 
cular part  of  the  width  of  the  rollers,  fome  of  the  belt  of 
which  are  capable  of  receiving,  by  this  contrivance,  forty 
threads.  When  the  wire  is  batted  between  the  rollers,  it  is 
wound  again  on  a bobbin,  which  is  turned  by  a wheel,  fixed 
on  the  axis  of  one  of  the  rolls,  and  fo  proportioned,  that 
the  motion  of  the  bobbin  juft  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the 
rolls.  Dr.  Halley  ftates  that  fix  feet  in  length  of  the  finelt 
gilt  wire  before  flatting  will  counterpoife  no  more  than  a> 
grain  ; and  as  ihe  gold  is  not  quite  i-57th  of  the  whole; 
a Angle  grain  of  gold  thus  extended  will  be  345.6  feet  long. 
By  flatting,  the  length  of  the  wire  is  increafed  about  one- 
feventh,  and  its  weight  is  equal  to  1.96th  of  an  inch; 
hence  the  furface  occupied  by  one  grain  is  equal  to  98.7 
fquare  inches,  with  a thicknefs  of  1 -490444th  of  an  inch. 
(See  Ductility.)  See  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  preceding 
articles,  Macquer’s  Dift.  of  Chemiftry,  Eng.  edit.  1777. 
and  particularly  Dr.  Lewis’s  Philofophical  Commerce  of 
Arts,  pajfim.  See  alfo  Aikin’s  Dictionary. 

Gold,  in  Medicine  and  Chemijlry.  The  chemifts  make 
feveral  preparations  of  gold  for  medicinal  ufes ; as  falts, 
mercuries,  and  tinftures  of  goid  ; but  it  is  a point  not  yet 
well  agreed  on,  whether  gold  has  any  real  property  whereby 
it  may  fee  of  life  in  medicine. 

Some  mechanical  phyftcians  have  had  a notion,  that  if  the 
particles  of  gold  could'  be  rendered  fine  enough,  fo  as  to  cir- 
culate with  the  blood,  that  it  would  prove  more  effectual  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes  than  mercury.  But  this  is  a mere  hypo- 
thefis.  The  atirum  fulminjns  has  been  ufed,  and  other  pre- 
parations of  gold  are  to  be  met  with  in  authors  ; but  they 
feem  to  meet  with  little  credit  among  modern  practitioners. 

Gold,  in  Heraldry,  is  one  of  the  metals,  more  uiually 
called  by  the  French  name,  Or. 

Gobnfnch,  in  Ornithology,  is  the  Fringilla  carduelh  of 
Linnasus  ; which  fee. 

Gold -jljh,  in.  Ichthyology,  is  the  Cyprinus  auratus  of  Lin- 
nceus  ; which  fee. 

Gold -fjh  is  alfo  a name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
- called,  the  alaufa,  alofa,  or  Jhad,  from  the  yellow  colouring 
it  frequently  has  on  the  covering  of  the  gills.  See  Clupea 
Aloja. 


Gold  of  Plenfure,  in  Botany.  See  MvAGRUM. 

Gold  Coajl,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  Guinea  proper,  a 
country  of  Guinea,  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Africa,  bordering 
on  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  is  called  the  gulf  of 
Guinea,  and  extending  between  three  and  four  degrees  from 
the  river  Ankobar,  or,  as  others  fay,  from  the  Coita,  or  the 
Aflinoe,  to  the  Volta,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  it  produces.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Kongo  or  Congo,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Slave  coaft, 
on  the  weft  by  the  Ivory  coaft,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
gulf  of  Guinea.  It  comprehends  a number  of  petty  ftates 
or  kingdoms,  ‘viz.  Adomir,  called  likewife  Saku  and  Avenas 
Axim,  Ankobar,  Adorn,  likewife  called  Little  Inkaffan, 
or  Warlher,  Jabi  or  Jabo,  Commendo  or  Guaffo,  Fetu, 
Sabo,  Fantin,  Acron,  Agonna  or  Anguirra,  Amra  or 
Aquamboe,  Lableade,  and  Ningo  or  Lambi.  Each  of  thefe 
provinces  or  kingdoms  contains  one,  two,  or  more  towns  or 
villages  on  the  fea-coalt,  between,  or  under  the  European 
forts  and  fettlements.  Eight  of  thefe  are  real  monarchies, 
having  their  own  proper  kings ; the  reft  are  republics, 
governed  by  magiftrates,  who  are  fubject  to  the  laws  and 
periodical  changes.  Upon  the  river  Ankobar,  or  Cobre, 
which  fome  reckon  the  firft  proper  county  of  the  Gold 
Coaft,  there  is  a number  of  towns,  which  compofe  three 
different  provinces  of  Ankobar  or  Ancober,'  Aborrel  or 
Abocro,  and  Eguira,  at  which  latter  place  the  Dutch  had 
formerly  a fort,  and  carried  on  a confiderable  trade  in  gold. 
Eight  leagues  E.  of  cape  Apollonia  ftands  the  town  of 
Axim,  called  by  fome  Aehembone.  (See  Achembone  and 
Axim.)  See  Acron,  Adom,  Adomir,  Anta,  Com- 
mendo, & c,  &c.  - The  country  throughout  the  Gold  Coaft 
abounds  in  hills,  adorned  with  high  and  beautiful  trees, 
among  which  are  the  palm,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  papay,  and 
the  banana.  The  vallies  between  the  hills  are  wide  and  ex- 
tenfive,  and  fit  for  the  plantation  of  all  forts  of  fruit ; and 
if  they  were  as  well  cultivated  as  watered,  they  would 
fipply  half  the  coaft  with  provifions.  The  foil  produces 
in  great  abundance  very  good  rice,  the  richeft  fort  of  millet 
with  red  grain,  yams,  potatoes,  and  other  roots,  all  good 
in  their  kind.  The  fugar-cane  grows  here  plentifully,  and 
larger  than  any  where  elfe  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea.  Palm- 
wine  and  oil  are  very  good,  and  very  abundant ; the  country 
alfo  has  plenty  of  tame  cattle  and  wild  beafts.  The  domeftic 
animals  are  bulls,  cows,  ftieep,  and  goats,  the  laft  of  which 
are  numerous  and  their  flefti  is  excellent  ; neither  the  mutton 
nor  beef  is  good  ; but  of  all  animal  food  dog’s  flelh  is  moil 
preferred  by  the  negroes.  The  wild  animals  are  elephants, 
tygers,  jackalls,  boars,  deer  of  various  fixes,  cats,  } orcu- 
pines,  monkies,  rats,  mice,  &c.  &c.  Among  the  birds  are 
pheafants,  parrots,  maccaws,  turtle-doves,  and  feveral 
others.  The  reptiles  are  numerous ; fuch  as  fnakes,  fer» 
pents,  vipers,  lizards,,  fcorpions,  fpiders,  &c.  The  coafts, 
lakes,  and  rivers  abound  with’fifh,  and  likewife  with  alli- 
gators and  gunas,  an  amphibious  animal,  refembling  the  cro- 
codile, and  four  feet  in  length.  The  climate  is  very  hot  from 
October  to  March,  but  during  the  other  months  tolerable. 
The  natives  are  generally  healthy  ; but  to  Europeans  the 
climate  is  infalubrious,  and  often  fatal,  efpecially  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft. 

It  is  obferved  that  of  all  the  countries  on  the  coaft  of 
Weftern  Africa,  the  Gold  Coaft  experiences  .he  moll  iu- 
tenfe  heat.  Ifert,  a modern  traveller,  near  Rio  Volta,  has 
feen  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  as  high  as  954  in  his 
chamber,  and  1340  in  the  open  air;  furpafling  by  26  the 
greatell  heat  obferved  by  Adanfon  on  all  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal.  Although  this  traveller  advanced  only  10  miles 
from  Chriftianburg  on  this  coaft,  his  journey  is  curious. 
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they  are  temperate,  but  very  profufe  m drinking.  Their 
marriages  are  encumbered  with  few  ceremonies,  and  without 
any  previous  courtfhip ; and  they  are  as  eafily  diffolved  as 
contrafted.  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them;  and  the 
women  are  generally  doomed  to  the  mod  laborious  offices ; 
they  are  obliged  to  cultivate  the  ground,  fow  millet,  plant 
yams,  and  provide  fubfidence  for  the  hufband,  who  is  idly 
fpending  his  time  in  goffiping,  drinking,  and  fmoaking. 
The  rich,  however,  have  two  wives,  who  are  exempted  from 
labour  and  all  fervile  employments;  and  to  them  the 
management  of  the  houfe  is  intruded,  and  a fort  of  autho- 
rity over  all  the  other  women  is  committed.  It  is  faid  to 
be  no  uncommon  expedient  among  Negroes  to  marry,  in 
order  to  obtain  a livelihood  by  the  proditution  of  their 
wives.  As  the  wealth  of  the  Negroes  confids  chiefly  in 
the  number  of  their  family,  they  are  anxious  for  multiply- 
ing their  children ; and  a pregnant  woman  is  treated  with 
great  tendernefs  and  refpeft.  A child,  as  foon  as  it  fees 
the  light,  is  confecrated  by  the  pried,  and  has  three  names 
given  to  it,  Circumcifion,  it  is  faid,  though  praftifed  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,  is  hardly  known  on  the  Gold  Coad, 
except  at  Acra,  where  it  is  performed  at  the  time  of  bap- 
tifm  or  confecration.  Beddes  their  lawful  wives,  the  Ne- 
groes often  keep  concubines,  who  are  preferred  to  their  wives, 
and  more  tenderly  treated;  neverthelefs  their  children  are 
reckoned  illegitimate.  But  legitimate  children  never  inhe- 
rit any  paternal  fortune,  in  any  kingdom  on  the  Gold  Coad, 
except  at  Acra.  In  the  countries  of  Eguira,  Axim,  An, 
cobar,  Anta,  and  Adorn,  there  are  certain  women  who 
never  marry,  but  are  dedicated  by  profeffion  to  the  public 
ufe,  and  initiated  in  their  vocation  in  a formal  manner. 
Among  the  Negroes  there  is  a variety  of  mechanical  arts, 
in  which  they  are  expert ; fuch  as  the  making  of  wooden  and 
earthen  veffels  and  plates,  chair-mattings,  copper  ointment 
boxes,  bracelets,  necklaces,  rings,  and  ear-rings  of  gold, 
filver,  or  ivory.;  and  alfo  all  forts  of  weapons  and  indruments 
of  war.  Their  tools,  which  are  rude  and  Ample,  confid  only 
of  a done  for  an  anvil,  a pair  of  tongs,  a pair  of  bellows,  a 
file,  a faw,  and  a hammer.  They  can  finiflt  with  extraordinary 
exa&nefs  deel-wire,  and  materials  of  gold,  brafs,  and  cop- 
pe’\  In  building  canoes,  which  are  of  various  fizes,  from 
30  to  14  feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  breadth, 
the  Negroes  are  very  ingenious,  and  they  are  no  lefs  dex- 
trous in  the  ufe  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  hufbandry  of 
the  Negroes,  they  fow  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  foil  at  other 
times  being  unmanageably  hard:  and  they  adapt  their 
ground  to  the  nature  of  the  grain  ; fowing  maize  in  elevated 
and  dry  fituations,  and  rice  or  millet  in  low  marfhy  lands, 
fubjedl  to  inundations.  The  natives  of  the  coad,  finding  it 
eafy  to  difpofe'  of  all  their  grain,  have  edabliihed  corn  mar- 
kets in  every  village,  and  the  price  of  grain,  in  gold-dud, 
cowries,  &c.  is  rated  by  certain  officers  of  police,  appointed  by 
the  king.  Hither  the  men  and  women  meet  from  confiderable 
didances,  bearing  heavy  burdens;  and  the  women  efpecially 
fubmit  to  great  labour  and  fatigue  in  this  way,  that  they 
may  exchange  their  heavy  loads  for  European  commodities, 
fuch  as  looking-glades,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  glafs-beads,  and 
other  female  trinkets,  fuited  to  their  tade  for  drefs  and 
finery.  The  markets  are  exempted  from  all  duties  and 
impods.  Befides  thefe  frequent  markets,  they  have  alfo 
fairs  twice  a year  for  European  wares.  All  the  diver- 
-1  vn.  -.eel  . - - ..  rr.  - . . - o — fi°ns  among  the  Negroes  confid  of  dances,  to  which  they 

le  < m « . 1 ei  os  an  putrid  fifh.  This  is  their  mefs  on  are  exceffively  addidfled,  mufic,  and  mock  combats,  which 

common  days;  and  on  holidays  they  feaft  upon  beef,  mut-  often  terminate  tragically.  The  principal  mufical  jnftru- 

to1,’  aJ  ,°j'  b'j  iey  egm  t e day  with  drinkipg  brandy,  ments  among  the  Negroes  are  horns,  made  of  ivory,  trum- 

an  Lone  u e e evening  wit  pa  m-wyie,  mirth,  riot,  and  pets,  drums  of  different  fizes,  and  a kind  of  harp,  with  fix 

tobacco,  of  which  they  are  extravagantly  fond.  In  eating  or  eight  firings. 
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The  countries  he  vifited  during  his  fhort  excurfion  in  the 
interior,  are  reprefented  as  very  beautiful,  fertile,  and  po- 
pulous ; they  are,  in  general,  woody,  but,  neverthelefs, 
more  healthy  than  the  fliores  ; they  are  agreeably  inter- 
mingled with  mountains,  vallies,  and  hills.  Frefh  water, 
which  is  fcarce  and  bad  on  the  coaft,  is  here  excellent  and 
abundant.  ' About  five  miles  from  Chriftianburg  Ifert  ob- 
ferved  a chain  of  mountains  covered  with  tall  trees,  and 
compofed  of  large  grained  granite,  of  gneifs,  and  of 
quartz. 

The  native  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coaff  are  in  general  tail, 
ftraight,  and  well-proportioned,  with  oval  faces,  fparkling 
eyes,  regular,  white  teeth,  mouths  of  a moderate  fize,  and 
lips  tinged  with  a better  colour  and  thinner  than  thofe  of  the 
negroes  of  Angola.  As  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  they 
have  a quick  apprehenfion  and  ready  memory,  accompanied 
with  an  aftonifhing  prefence  of  mind,  and  equanimity ; but  they 
are  generally  fo  indolent  that  mere  neceffity  puts  them  upon 
exerting  the  faculties  they  poffefs.  In  general,  they  are 
crafty,  fraudulent,  and  treacherous  ; thieves,  gluttons,  and 
drunkards,  and  equally  incontinent  and  covetous.  When 
they  obtain  a victory  over  their  enemies,  they  return  home 
dancing  and  finging,  and  when  defeated  do  the  fame  round 
the  graves  of  their  friends  and  fellow-foldiers.  Alike  infen- 
fible  of  grief  or  joy,  they  fing  till  they  die,  and  dance  into 
the  grave.  The  women  are  proportioriably  handfomer  than 
the  men,  ftraight,  {lender,  and  well-limbed ; their  chefts 
high,  their  mouths  fmall,  and  their  eyes  indicating  vivacity 
and  fpirit.  They  are  quick,  cheerful,  and  loquacious  ; gay 
in  their  difpofition,  and  loofe  in  their  principles  as  to  gal- 
lantry, but  temperate  in  their  diet.  When  the  men  and 
women  overcome  their  natural  indolence,  they  are  laborious, 
induftrious,  and  ingenious ; and  apply  with  activity  and 
diligence  to  agriculture  or  fifliing  , fo  far  as  they  are  excited 
by  poverty  or  avarice.  Their  drefs  is  various  according  to 
their  rank  and  circumftances  ; but  the  rage  of  drefs  is  chiefly 
prevalent  among  the  women,  who  are  fond  of  adorning  all 
parts  of  their  bodies  with  gold,  coral,  and  ivory  trinkets  ; 
and  this  rage  they  derived  Trom  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch, 
as  before  their  arrival  men  and  women  went  naked  to  the  age 
of  maturity.  They  are  fond  of  frequent  ablutions,  and 
being  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  water,  they  are  excellent 
fwimmers  and  divers  from  their  youth.  Befide  the  natural 
inhabitants  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  there  is  a great  number  of 
Mulattoes,  a mixed  progeny,  arifing  from  the  commerce  of 
Europeans  with  the  black  women.  This  fpurious  race  forms 
gangs  of  thieves  and  plunderers,  void  of  decency,  honour, 
honelty,  or  principle  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  with 
the  Negroes,  or  the  Europeans.  Thefe  call  themfelves 
Chriftians,  although  they  are  the  groffeft  of  all  idolaters, 
and  moil  of  their  women  proftitute  their  bodies  publicly  to 
Europeans,  and  privately  to  the  Negroes.  The  towns  and 
villages  of  this  coaft;  confift  of  a multitude  of  little  huts  or 
cabins,  difperfed  in  groups,  without  order  or  defign,  and 
communicating  with  each  other  by  narrow  crooked  roads, 
■which  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  town  or  market  place. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  further  you  remove  from  the  fea- 
coaft,  the  more  civilized  do  the  natives  appear,  at  leaft  fo 
far  as  relates  to  their  mode  of  building  and  of  living.  The 
common  food  of  the  Negroes,  in  this  part  of  Africa,  is  a 
pot  of  millet  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  bread,  yams,  and 
potatoes,  over  which  they  pour  fome  palm-oil,  and  garnifti 
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The  honour  of  the  firft  difeovery  of  the  Gold  Coaft  is 
contefted  between  the  French  and  Portuguefe;  the  French 
pretend  that  they  were  acquainted  with  Nigritia  and  Guinea 
above  ioo  years  before  the  Portuguefe  began  their  difeo- 
veries,  or  about  the  year  1346  or  1364,  but  little  credit  is 
attached  to  thefe  accounts  of  French  writers.  The  Portu- 
guefe, it  is  faid,  lifted  out  a fhip  at  Lifhon,  under  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  Don  Henry,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  making  dif- 
coveries  along  the  coaft  of  Africa.  At  this  time  Alphonfo  I. 
reigned  in  Portugal.  The  navigators,  it  is  further  faid, 
were  driven  on  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  which  they 
called  St.  Thomas,  and  where  they  made  a long  flay,  lay- 
ing the  firft  foundation  of  a colony  in  this  ifland.  Flaving 
repaired  their  veflel,  they  returned  to  Lifbon,  and  arrived 
there  in  1454.  The  Portuguefe  foon  equipped  a fleet,  and 
puflied  their  difeoveries  as  far  as  Benin,  and  in  procefs  of 
time  arrived  in  the  road  of  Acra,  on  the  Gold  Coal!,  where 
they  procured  a quantity  of  gold.  A number  of  adven- 
turers from  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas  arrived  at  Elmina 
four  years  after  the  departure  of  the  French.  Purchas  re- 
lates, that  Alphonfo,  having  little  leifure  for  purfuing  difeo- 
veries towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  gave  an  exclufive 
privilege  for  five  years  to  Fernando  Gomez,  a citizen  of 
Lifbon,  to  fail  to  the  coaft  of  Africa:  and  a perfon,  de- 
puted by  him,  fays  Purchas,  difeovered  Elmina;  and  dur- 
ing this  period,  were  alfo  difeovered  the  iflands  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, St.  Matthew,  Annobon,  and  del'  Principe.  In  1481 
John  II.  encouraged  the  commercial  fpirit  of  his  fubjedbs, 
and  projected  further  difeoveries;  and  it  was  probably  upon 
this  occafion,  notwithiianding  the  affertions  of  French  wri- 
ters, that  fort  St.  George  de  la  Mina,  or  Elmina,  had  its  firft 
rife.  John,  the  fucceffor  of  Alphonfo,  conferred  many  privi- 
leges on  this  new  colony.  A few  years  after,  the  fame 
prince  eftablifhed  a Guinea  company,  with  exclufive  privi- 
leges. In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  civil  wars,  the  French  began  to  renew  their 
voyages  to  the  Grain  and  Gold  Coal!.  From  this  period 
the  credit  of  the  Portuguefe  began  to  decline,  and  other 
Europeans  began  to  open  a commerce  with  the  CoafI  of 
Guinea.  Among  others  the  Dutch  engaged  in  the  war- 
fare, which  had  been  profecuted  between  the  Portuguefe 
and  other  Europeans;  and  by  perfeverance  they  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  forts  of  Elmina  and  Axirn ; obtaining, 
by  their  courage,  that  fecurity,  which  the  Portuguefe  had 
loft  by  their  infolence  and  cruelty.  The  firft  Dutchman 
who  led  the  way  to  Guinea,  was  one  Bernard  Erick,  in 
1595.  Running  along  the  Gold  Coaft,  he  eftablifhed  a cor- 
refpondence  with  the  natives,  treated  them  with  civility,  and 
alienated  their  affections  from  the  Portuguefe.  At  length, 
by  their  intrigues  with  the  king  of  Sabo,  the  Dutch  ob- 
tained permifiion  to  build  a fort,  three  leagues  E.  of  Cabo 
Corfo,  or  Cape  Coaft.  This  fort  was  finifhed  in  1624,  and 
the  Dutch  power  founded  in  Guinea,  at  the  time  when  the 
States  were  engaged  in  a war  with  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 
In  the  year  1637  they  fucceeded,  after  much  refiltance,  in 
taking  the  fort  of  St.  George  d’Elmina,  and  in  the  year 
1642  the  fort  of  Axim  alfo  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
Dutch,  having  thus  far  been  fuccefsful,  proceeded  to  attack 
the  Englifh  fettlements.  In  tracing  the  firft  Britifh  efta- 
blifhments  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  we  may  begin  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  a trade  here  had  been  carried  on  by  fome  pri- 
vate adventurers,  without  the  aid  or  protection  of  the 
government.  In  1585  and  1588,  queen  Elizabeth  granted 
two  patents  to  certain  rich  merchants  of  England;  one  for 
an  exclufive  trade  to  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  another  for 
that  of  Guinea.  In  1592  a third  patent  was  obtained  by 
the  fame  body  of  merchant*.  In  1651  the  republic  of  Eng- 
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land  encouraged  the  African  trade;  and  in  1662  Charles  II- 
granted  a charter  to  a body  of  merchants,  under  the  name 
of  the  Royal  Company  of  England  trading  to  Africa,  ex- 
tending their  limits  from  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  affairs  of  this  company  falling 
into  diforaer,  the  king  erefted  another  corporation,  called 
the  “ Royal  African  Company,”  which  has  fubfifted  to 
this  day.  This  charter  bears  date,  Sept.  27,  1672.  This 
company,  with  a frnall  capital,  was  diligent  and  fuccefsful; 
Cape  Coaft  was  enlarged  and  beautified ; the  forts  of  Acra, 
Dixfcove,  Winebaw,  Sukkonda,  Commendo,  and  Anatna- 
boa,  were  built  or  repaired,  all  of  them  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
and  feveral  within  mulket-lhot  of  the  Dutch  fettlements. 
They  bought  Fredericklburg  of  the  Danes,  and  built  a new 
fort  in  Whidah.  See  African  Company. 

Gold  Cronach , a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Bayreuth,  which  had  formerly  a gold  mine;  5 miles  N. 
of  Bayreuth. 

GOLDAPP,  a town  of  Prufiian  Lithuania;  68  miles 
E.  S E.  of  Konigfberg — Alfo,  a river  of  Pruflia,  which 
runs  into  the  Rominte ; 6 miles  N.  of  Goldapp. 

GOLDAST,  Melciiior  Heimensfeld,  in  Biography,  a 
learned,  writer  of  the  1 6th  century,  was  a native  of  Switzer- 
land. He  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Altdorf,  but  he  is  better 
known  as  a man  of  letters.  His  works,  though  not  marked 
for  originality,  were  highly  efteemed  by  the  learned  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  flourilhed : the  principal  of  thefe  are, 
1.  “ Monarchia  Sancti  Imperii  Romani,”  in  three  volumes 
folio,  publilhed  in  1611-14.  Thefe  volumes  confift  of  a 
colledlion  of  treatifes  on  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftieal  jurif- 
diiftion  of  the  empire.  “ Alemaniae  Scriptores,”  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  1730.  “ Commentarius  de  Bohemioe  Regno,” 

4to.  <£  Informatio  de  ftatu  Bohemiae  quoad  Jus,”  qto. 
“ Sybilla  Francica,”  being  a quarto  colledlion  of  pieces  rela- 
tive to  the  maid  of  Orleans : “ Scriptores  Rerum  Suevica- 
rum.”  “ Colledlio  Confuetudinum  et  Legum  Imperialium.” 
“ Politica  Imperialia,”  and  a colledlion  of  letters,  written 
to  him  by  feveral  men  of  learning.  This  laft  work  was  print- 
ed at  Frankfort  in  1688.  Mr.  Goldaft  was  of  a capricious 
temper  and  of  changeable  habits,  which  prevented  him  from 
rifing  in  the  world.  He  died  in  1635,  having  long  ftruggled 
with  poverty.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

GOLDBERG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  oi  Lignitz,  deriving  its  name  from  a gold-mine 
in  its  vicinity,  which  was  formerly  very  rich.  The  earth,  call- 
ed figillata  terra,  is  dug  near  it  ; and  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  the  woollen  and  linen  manufadlures  ; 12  miles 
S.W.  of  Lignitz.  N-  lat.  51°  4'.  E.  long.  15  ’ 53'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg;  15  miles  E.  of  Wif- 
mar. 

GOLDECK,  a town  of  the  archbilhopric  of  Salzburg; 
28  miles  S.  of  Salzburg. 

GOLDEN,  iomething  that  has  a relation  to  gold,  or  coa- 
fifts  of  gold,  is  valuable  like  gold,  or  the  like. 

Golden  Bull,  Bulla  Aurea.  See  Bull. 

Golden  Calf  was  a figure  of  a calf,  which  the  Ilraelites 
caft  in  that  metal,  and  let  up  in  the  wildernefs  to  worlhip, 
during  Mofes’s  ablence  in  the  mount,  and  which  that  legifla- 
tor,  at  his  return,  burnt,  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
the  water  the  people  were  to  drink  of,  as  related  Exod. 
xxxii. 

The  commentators  have  been  greatly  divided  on  this  arti- 
cle : the  pulverizing  of  gold,  and  rendering  it  potable,  is  an 
operation  in  chemilfry  of  the  laft  difficulty  ; and  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  it  fliould  be  done  at  that  time,  before  che- 
miftry  was  ever  heard  of,  and  in  a wildernefs  too  ! Many, 
therefore,  fuppofe  it  done  by  a miracle  ; and  the  reft,  who 
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allow  of  nothing  fupernatural  in  it,  advance  nothing  but  coil- 
jetftures  as  to  the  manner  of  the  procefs, 

Mofes  could  not  have  done  it  by  a fimple  calcination,  nor 
amalgamation,  nor  antimony,  nor  calcination  : nor  is  there 
»ne  of  t’nofe  operations  that  quadrates  with  the  text. 

Mr.  Stahl  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  difficulty.  The 
method  Mofes  made  ufe  of,  in  making  his  aurum  polabile, 
according  to  this  author,  was  the  fame  with  that  which  now 
obtains ; only,  inftead  of  tartar,  he  made  life  of  the 
Egyptian  natron,  which  js  common  enough  throughout  the 
Eaft. 

' Golden  Caps,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  England,  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  Dorfetlhire.  N.  lgt.  50''  43'.  W.  long.  i'  5°'. 

Golden  Cups,  a name  by  which  fome  call  the  ranunculus, 
or  crow-foot. 

Golden  Eye,  in  Ornithology , the  Anas  Clangula.  See 
Duck. 

Golden  Eye,  a fpecies  of  fly.  See  Ciirysopis. 

Golden  Fleece,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology.  See  Argo- 
!nautic. 

Golden  Fleece,  Order  of  the,  is  a military  order,  inftituted 
by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1429. 

It  took  its  denomination  from  a reprefentation  of  the 
golden  fleece,  borne  by  the  knights  on  their  collars,  which 
confided  of  flints  and  fteels.  The  king  of  Spain  is  now 
grand  mailer  of  the  order,  in  quality  of  duke  of  Burgundy  : 
the  number  of  knights  is  fixed  to  thirty-one. 

It  is  ufually  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  on  occafion  of  an 
immenfe  profit  which  that  prince  made  by  wool  ; though 
others  will  have  a chemical  myftery  couched  under  it,  as  under 
that  famous  one  of  the  ancients,  which  the  adepti  contend 
to  be  no  other  than  the  fecret  of  the  elixir,  written  on  the 
fleece  of  a ffieep. 

Golden  Flower,  in  Botany.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

. Golden  Flower-gentle,  a name  fometimes  given  to  feveral 
fpecies  of  the  amaranth. 

■ Golden  Head,  in  Ornithology , a water -fowl,  otherwife 
called  anas  arSica.  See  Duck. 

Golden  If  and,  ui  Geography,  a fmallifland  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  of  Darien,  in  Terra  Firma,  S.  America.  N. 
lat.  8°  20'.  W.  long.  72°  32'. 

Golden. Lake,  a lake  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  30 
5 S'-  E-  long-  1 45'- 

Golden  Lung-wort,  in  Botany.  Sec  Hieracium. 

Golden  Maiden-hair.  See  Adiantum  aureum,  and  Po- 
LYTRICHUM. 

Golden  Moufe-ear.  See  Hieracium 

Golden  Number,  in  Chronology.  See  Cycle  of  the  Moon , 
and  Number. 

Golden  Prebendary  of  Hereford.  See  Prebendary. 

Golden  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Miffifippi,  N.  lat.  430  20'.  W.  long.  92°  2'. 

Golden  River,  or  Rio  del  Oro,  a river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Spaniffi  Main,  N.  lat.  14' 44'.  W.  long.  82° 

Golden  Roa,  or  Saracen  s IVound-wort , virga  aurea,  in 
Botany.  See  Solidago. 

Golden  Rod  Free.  See  Bosea. 

Golden  Rule,  in  Arithmetic,  a rule  or  praxis  of  o-reat  ufe 
and  extent  in  the  art  of  numbers,  whereby  we  find  a fourth 
proportioned  to  three  quantities  given.  The  Golden  Rule  is 
aTo  called  the  Rule  of  Three  and  Rule  of  Proportion. 
See  its  nature  and  ufe  under  the  article  Rule  of  Three. 

Golden  Samphire  is  a fpecies  cf  the  inula  or  elecampane. 
(See  Inula.)  It  grows  naturally  or  the  fea-coafts  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  is  lpmetimes.  fold  is  the  London  mar- 


ket for  the  true  famphiit,  though  entirely  defl.it ute  of  IbSJ 
warm  aromatic  tafte.  See  Samphire. 

Golden  Saxifrage.  See  Chrysoplenium. 

Golden  Stole,  order  of  the.  See  Stole. 

Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony.  See  Antimony. 

Golden  Thtftle,  in  Botany.  See  ScolVmus. 

GOLDENSTEIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  ; 32  miles  from  Olmutz.. 

GOLDENSTETT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  country 
of  Diepholz  ; 1 1 miles  N.  of  Diepholz. 

GOLDENTRAUN,  a town  of  Upper  Lufatia ; 16 
•miles  S.E.  of  Gorlitz.  N.  lat.  50'1  27'.  E.  long.  15  26'. 

GOLDINGEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland:  fitn- 
ated  near  the  river  Weta,  defended  by  an  old  caftlo,  and  con- 
taining two  churches  ; 48  miles  W.N.W.  of  Miltavv.  N.  lat. 
56^  51'.  E.  long.  21  44'. 

GOLDLAUTER,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg,  12  miles  N.E.  of  Meinungen. 

GOLDMAN,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a mathematician, 
was  born  at  Breflaw,  in  Silefia,  in  the  year  1623,  and  died  at 
Leyden  in  1665.  The  works  by  which  lie  is  generally  known 
are  “ Elementa  ArchiteChinc  Militarist ’ 1643.  “ De 

Ufa  Proportionarii  Circuli.”  “ De  Stylotnetricis,”  1662, 
and  another  treatife  “ On  Architecture,”  publifned  in  169 !>, 
with  numerous  engravings,  and  the  life  of  the  author.  Mo- 
reri.  • 

GOLDONI,  Charles,  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  year 
1707.  Almoft  from  his  infancy  he  gave  indication  of  a hu- 
morous cliarafter,  and  a propenlity  to  dramatic  performances. 
Before  he  could  well  read  he  became  an  author,  and  wrote  the 
plan  of  a comedy  by  the  time  he  was  eight  years  old.  This 
piece  pofleffed  fo  much  merit,  that  it  required  the  teftimony  of 
refpeCtable  witneffes  to  verify  its  being  the  production  of  a 
child.  He  received  the  elements  of  education  at  Venice, 
from  this  city  he  went  to  the  .Tefuits’  college  at  Perugia  to 
ftudy  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  he  ftudied  philofophy  at  Ri- 
mini. His  mind  was,  however,  too  deeply  engaged  in  thea- 
trical exhibitions  to  make  the  fyftem  of  Ariftotle  a predo- 
minant purfuit,  Every  leifure  moment  he  fpent  at  the  thea- 
tre, till  at  length  he  palled  from  the  pit  to  the  ftage,  and 
joined  a company  of  players.  This,  by  his  own  account,  was 
an  error,  which  drew  after  it  many  ferious  confequences.  He 
had  been  intended  by  his  father  for  the  profeffion  of  phyfic, 
which  he  was  unable  to  ftudy  : he  was  then  folicited  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  the  bar,  and  was  engaged,  after  many  changes,  in 
praCtice  at  the  courts  of  Venice.  After  thishe  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  the  Venetian  refident  at  Milan,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  wrote 
a farce  for  him,  entitled  “ The  Venetian  Gondolier,”  which 
was  performed  and  printed  : by  degrees  he  became  united  to 
the  company,  and  compofed  many  pieces  for  them.  He  now 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  reforming  the  Italian  ftage,  and 
fo  earneft  was  he  in  his  projeCts,  that  it  is  faid  in  a Angle  year 
he  wrote  fixteen  new  comedies,  befides  forty-two  other 
pieces  for  the  theatre,  and  among  thefe  are  reckoned  foftie  of 
.his  belt  productions.  The  firft  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
liffied  in  1753  *n  10  V°E.  8vo.  After  this  he  publifhed  many 
additional  pieces  under  the  title  of  the  “ New  Comic  Theatre.” 
Pie  had  compofed  39  other  pieces  fo  late  as  the  year  1761, 
and  here  clofes  the  literary  life  of  Goldoni  in  Italy.  He 
now  repaired  to  Paris,  and  was  as  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to 
reform  the  Italian  theatre  there  as  he  had  been  in  his  own 
country.  Plis  firft  attempt  was  in  a piece  called  the  “ Fa- 
ther of  Love,”  but  the  bad  fuccefs  of  this  comedy  was  a 
fufficient  warning  to  him  to  defift  from  his  undertaking.  He 
continued,  during  the  remainder  of  his  engagement,  to  pro- 
duce pieces  agreeable  to.  the  ^fheral  tafte,  and  publifhed 
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"twenty-four  comedies.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Italy,  when  he  was  fuddenl'y  urged  to 
become  Italian  mailer  to  the  princeffcs,  aunts  to  the  reigning 
monarch.  During  this  engagement  he  loll  his  fight,  which 
he  never  after  completely  recovered,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  he  received  a very  inadequate  recompence  for  his  la- 
bour and  the  time  fpent  at  court,  namely,  ioo  louis  in  a gold 
box,  and  the  grant  of  a peniion  of  four  thoufand  livres  per 
ann.  This,  with  what  he  was  enabled  to  make  by  his  works, 
was  amply  fufficient  lor  all  his  wants.  When  he  had  at- 
tained his  62d  year  he  began  to  publifh  comedies  in  the 
French  language,  which  were  well  received,  and  fome  of 
them  became  extremely  popular.  After  the  death  of  Lewis 
XV.  Goldoni  was  appointed  Italian  teacher  to  the  princefs 
Clotilde,  the  prefent  princefs  of  Piedmont,  and  alter  her 
marriage,  he  attended  the  unfortunate  princefs  Elizabeth  in 
the  fame  capacity.  His  latt  work  was  the  “ Y olponi,  writ- 
ten after  he  had  retired  from  court.  It  was  his  misfortune  to 
live  to  fee  his  pcnfion  taken  away  by  the  revolution,  and,  nke 
thoufands  in  a fimilar  fituation,  he  was  obliged  to  pais  his 
old  age  in  poverty  and  dillrefs.  Fie  died  in  tire  beginning  ol 
the  year  1 793,  at  a period  when  the  Briffotines  had  the  fway  in 
the  national  councils,  and  when  Goldoni  would,  for  a Ihort 
time  at  lead,  have  received  every  attention  that  a grateful 
country  could  have  afforded.  As  a comic  poet,  Goldoni  is 
reckoned  among  the  bell  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourilhed.  His 
works  were  printed  at  Leghorn  in  1788-91,  in  3 1 ycls.  Svo. 
He  has  been  reckoned  the  Moliere  of  Italy,  and  lie  is  llyled 
by  Voltaire  “ The  painter  of  Nature.”  “ Goldoni,”  fays 
his  biographer,  “ is  one  of  thofe  authors  whofe  writings  will  be 
re’.ifhed  in  the  moll  remote  countries,  and  by  the  late  It  pof- 
terity.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  his 
extenfive  defcription  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  men,  in  all 
ages  and  Rations,  will  juftify  my  concluding  this  imperfect 
eulogv  with  applying  to  him  the  following  lines  of  Horace 
from  his  firit  Epiftle  : 

“ aEque  pauperibus  prodcft,  locupletibus  oeque 
FEque  negledlum  pueris,  fenibufque  nocebit.  . 

Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  v. 

His  principal  works  are  comedies  in  profe,  lor  decla- 
mation, of  which  the  exadl  number  is  not  known  ; but 
they  at  leall  amounted  to  120  before  he  left  Italy  at  the  de- 
fire of  Louis  XV.  to  write  for  the  “ Theatre  Italien”  at 
Paris,  for  which  theatre  he  compofed  at  lead  30- 

This  fertile,  natural,  and  pleafing  writer,  was  ambitious 
at  fird  of  treating  feriotis  and  tragic  fubjedls  ; but  finding, 
as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  life  and  prefaces,  that  Metaka- 
fio  was  arrived  at  as  high  a point  of  perfe&ion  in  his  lerious 
operas  as  that  fpecies  ol  drama  was  capable  of,  he  pointed 
his  thoughts  wholly  to  comedy,  which  had  been  long  treat- 
ed in  fuch  a buffoon  and  farcical  manner,  as  to  Hand  in 
great  need  of  reformation.  . 

But  though  he  had  determined  not  to  attempt  icnous 
pieces  for  mufic,  yet  Galuppi  prevailed  upon  him,  much 
againd  his  inclination,  to  furnilh  him  with  three  ferious  operas 
for  the  theatre  at  Venice ; thefe  were,  Orontes,  king  ol 
Scythia;  Gudavus  Adolphus;  and  Statira.  But  though 
they  had  great  fuccefs,  Goldoni  never  thought  them  worthy 
of  publication.  He  was  not  more  vain  of  his  comic  operas. 
However,  he  produced  at  different  times  and  places  40  or  50, 
which,  without  his  confent  or  knowledge,  were  collected 
and  publidied  in  6 vols.  i2ino.;  they  are  not  very  eftunabie 
works,  being  on  the  old  burletta  model,  full  of  buffoonery, 
and  a broad  kind  of  Italian  humour,  taded  in  up  other 
country,  though  differed  for  the  fake  of  the  muiic,  winch 
is  often  ingenious,  imitative,  and  fouietimes  graceful,  but 
more  frequently  grotefque. 


Goldoni  is,  perhaps,  the  only  author  of  comic  operas  in 
Italy,  who  has  given  them  a little  common  i'enl'c,  by  a natu- 
ral plot,  and  natural  characters  ; and  his  celebrated  comic 
opera  of  the  “ Buona  Figliuola,”  fet  by  Piccini,  and  firil  per- 
formed in  London  Dec.  9th,  17 66,  rendered  both  the  poet 
and  compofer,  whofe  names  had  fcarcely  penetrated  into 
this  country"  before,  dear  to  every  lover  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage and  mufic,  in  the  nation;  This  admirable  productions 
before  it  was  brought  hither,  had  faced  the  imprefario  of  the 
opera  at  Rome  from  ruin,  and  been  performed  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Italy.  In  the  year  1760,  Piccini,  palling 
through  Rome,  in  his  way  to  Milan,  was  entreated  to  com- 
pofe  a comic  opera  for  the  Teatro  delle  Dame  in  that  city, 
which  had  lately  been  very  unfortunate.  No  libretto  was 
ready,  and  application  having  been  made  to  the  poet  Gol- 
doni, at  this  time  in  Rome,  he  furnilhed  the  mufical  drama 
of  “ La  Bouna  Figliuola,”  from  his  comedy  of  “ Pamela,” 
in  a few  days.  Several  of  the  original  performers  were  now 
in  London,  particularly  the  firil  buffo,  Lovattini,  and  the 
ferious  man  Savoi,  with  the  bitffb  caricato  Morigi.  And 
though  females  are  not  allowed  to  appear  on  the  llage  at 
Rome.,  yet  lignora  Guadagni  had  previoufly  performed  the 
part  of  Cecchina  in  feveral  cities  of  Italy,  with  great  and 
well-deferved  applaufe  before  his  arrival  here. 

After  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  “ Buona  Figliuola,”  the 
public  was  difpofed  to  hear  with  partiality  any  produclionr, 
by  the  fame  authors  ; and  when  the  “ Buona  Figliuola  Ma- 
ritata,”  (or  Pamela  in  high  life),  was  brought  out,  the  crowd 
at  the  opera-houfe  was  prodigious ; but  expeftation,  as 
ufual,  was  io  unreafonable  as  to  fpoil  the  leall  ; to  gratify 
it  was  impoffible.  Some-  aferibed  their  difappointment  to 
the  compofer,  fon.e  to  the  performers,  but  none  to  them- 
felves.  The  muiic  was  excellent,  full  of  invention,  fire, 
and  new  effeCls;  but  fo  difficult,  particularly  for  the  orchef- 
tra,  that  the  performers  forgot  it  was  winter.  The  principal 
part  of  the  Marchefa  was  given  to  Zamparini,  a very  pretty 
woman,  but  an  affetred  finger.  Mufic  io  difficult  to  perform 
was  not  eafy  to  hear  ; and  this  drama  was  never  fufficiently 
repeated  for  the  public  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  it. 
They  were  glad,  as  well  as  the  performers,  to  return  to  the 
li  Buona  Figliuola”  for  their  own  cafe  and  relief  from  a too 
ferious  attention. 

In  France,  Goldoni  wrote  feveral  very  fuccefsful  come- 
dies for  declamation  in  the  French  language,  but  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  dramas  which  he  produced  for  mu- 
fic in  that  country.  Poor  Goldoni  was  in  luch  favour  with 
the  royal  family  of  France  before  the  revolution,  that  he 
was  never  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  country  ; but  died 
at  Paris  in  the  year  of  terror , 1793,  at  the  age  of  83. 

GOLDSBOROUGH,  in  Geography , a poll  town  of 
America,  in  Hancock  county  and  ilate  of  Maine,  incorpo- 
rated in  1 7 89, -and  containing  379  inhabitants ; 47  miles  L.  : 
of  Penobfcot.  N.  lat.  440  19'.  r 

GOLDSINNY,  in  Ichthyology,  a fifn  difeovere^on.  the 
coall  of  Cornwall,  in  the  whole  form  of  the  body,  lips, 
teeth,  and  fins,  refembling  th ewrajje,  which  is  faid  never  to 
exceed  a palm  in  length  ; -near  the  tail  is  a remarkable  black 
fpot ; the  firil  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  are  tinged  with  black* 
See  Labrus  Cornubius. 

GOLDSMITH,  Oliver,  in  Biography , was  born  in 
the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  in  1731,  though,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  this  event  took  place  at  Elphin,  in 
1729.  He  was  the  ion  of  a clergyman,  who  gave  him  a 
literary  education,  and  fent  him  early  to  Dublin  college. 
Being  defigned  for  the  profeffion  of  medicine,  he  was 
removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1751,  where  lie.  continued  till 
1754,  when  he  left  that  place  to  avoid  a procefs  again il  hint 
3 1 2 io? 
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for  debts  incurred,  probably  to  adminilter  to  bis  diffipation. 
He  was  intercepted  at  Sunderland,  and  thrown  into  con- 
finement, from  which  he  was  releafed  by  the  kindnefs  of  two 
fellow-collegians.  After  this,  he  determined  to  vifit  the 
continent,  embarked  for  Holland,  travelled  through  Flan- 
'ders  and  part  of  Germany,  paffed  fome  time  at  the  univer- 
fities  of  Stralburg  and  Louvain  ; at  the  latter  place  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  phyfic,  and  thence  accompanied 
an  Englilh  gentleman  to  Geneva.  Here  he  engaged  himfelf 
'as  travelling  tutor  to  a young  man  who  had  become  poffeffcd 
of  a large  fortune,  but  whofe  mind  was  ill  adapted  to  do 
credit  to  the  gifts  of  Providence.  They  difagreed  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  and  Goldfmith  was  left  to  contend  with 
the  hardfhips  of  indigence  in  a foreign  country.  He  re- 
turned in  175s,  and  had  in  molt  of  his  peregrinations  trail- 
ed for  his  lupport  to  his  own  cafual  efforts.  His  learning 
enfured  him  a favourable  reception  at  the  manalteries,  and 
his  German  flute  feldom  failed  to  procure  him  a meal  and  a 
night’s  lodging  from  the  peafantry,  who  were  delighted 
with  ftrains  which  a politer  audience  would  have  treated 
with  difdain.  His  arrival  at  London  with  a few  pence  in 
his  pocket,  was  not  likely  to  be  the  termination  of  his  pecu- 
niary dillrelfes.  He  attempted  to  get  into  the  employ 
of  an  apothecary,  but  his  appearance  being  again!!  him,  his 
. application  was  treated  with  difdain.  He  at  length  was  ad- 
mi.  ted  as  ufher  to  Dr.  Milner,  who  kept  an  academy  at 
Peckham.  Here  he  rertiained  but  a fhort  time,  and  then 
refolved  to:  follow  the  profeffion  of  an  author  in  London. 
He  obtained  fome  employment  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
niid  furnifhed  papers  for  the  public  Ledger.  He  publilhed 
a weekly  pamphlet,  entitled  “ The  Bee,”  and  “ An  Enquiry 
into  the  (late  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe.”  After  he 
had  been  fome  time  exercifmg  his  pen  in  obfeurity,  he  be- 
came on  a fudden  celebrated  as  a poet,  by  the  publication  of 
his  “ Traveller,  or  a ProfpeCt  of  Society.”  This  work 
had  lain  by  him  in  MS.  fome  years,  and  it  was  at  the  infii- 
gation  of  Dr.  Johnfon  that  lie  prepared  it  for  the  prefs. 
That  great  critic  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  had 
not  been  fo  fine  a poem  fince  the  days  of  Pope.  In  this  de- 
cifion  the  public  concurred,  and  the  author  was,  almofl  im- 
mediately, introduced  to  the  mod  eminent  literary  characters 
of  the  age.  In  the  following  year  was  publilhed  his  novel 
of  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  which  had  been  fold  to  a 
bookfeller  fome  years  before,  but  had  been  kept  back  as 
the  work  of  an  unknown  writer,  and  exciting  no  expecta- 
tions cf  fuceefs.  It  was,  however,  received  with  unbounded 
applaufe,  and  has  ever  fince  borne  a diftinguifhed  rank 
among  fimilar  compoiitions.  His  next  work  was  a “ Hif- 
tory  of  England,”  in  a feries  of  letters  from  a nobleman  to 
his  fon,in  two  volumes  X2mc.  a work  that  itill  continues  to 
be  read  with  great  delighs  His  poetical  fame  reached  its 
fummit  in  1770,  by  the  publication  of  his  “ Deferted  Vil- 
lage,” which  was  univerfally  admired.  For  this  he  obtain- 
ed of  his  bookfeller  100/.  a fum  which  appeared  to  the  au- 
thor fo  exorbitantly  great,  that  he  refufed  to  take  it  ; but 
the  fale  of  the  work  convinced  him  that  he  might  fairly  ap- 
propriate the  fum  out  of  the  profits.  As  an  author  of 
comedy,  he  produced  in  1768  “ The  Good-natured 

Man,”  which  was  not  very  fuccefsful  ; and  in  1772 
another  play,  entitled  “ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  the 
Miftakes  of  a Night.”  From  tins  Goldfmith  cleared  a 
large  fuip,  and  it  is  Hill  oecafionally  reprefented  to  applaud- 
ing audiences.  Motwithftanding  the  fuccefs  of  his  pieces, 
fey  fome  of  which  it  is  afferted  he  cleared  i8co/.  in  a fingle 
year,  his  circumftances  were  never  very  prolperous,  which 
was  partly  owing  to  the  liberality  of  his  dilpofition,  and 
partly  to  an  unfortunate  habit  which  he  had  contracted  of 


gaming  ; the  arts  of  which  he  knew  very  little  of,  and  con-  - 
fequently  became  the  prey  of  thofe  who  were  bafe  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  his  fimplicity.  Beiides  the  works 
already  treated  of,  Dr.  Goldfmith,  as  he  was  called,  though 
he  had  only  taken  a bachelor’s  degree,  compiled  an  Engliih 
hiilory  in  four  volumes,  and  a Roman  and  Grecian  hiitory 
in  two  volumes  each  ; and  “ A Hiilory  of  the  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature,”  in  eight  volumes  8vo.  Such  was  the 
confidence  which  he  acquired  in  his  fkill  at  compilation,  that 
he  formed  a plan  for  a much  greater  work,  viz.  “ A Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Sciences,”  but  this  and  other  fchemes 
which  he  had  planned  wqre  cut  off  by  his  untimely  death. 
A defpondence  of  mind,  probably  occafioned  by  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  the  bad  Hate  of  his  affairs,  had  been  fecretly 
preying  upon  him,  when  in  March  1774  he  was  attacked 
with  the  fymptoms  of  a low  fever,  under  which  he  funk  on 
the  4th  of  April  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church- 
yard without  much  attendance,  but  a monument  has  fince 
been  ereCted  to  bis  memory  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  with  a 
Latin  infeription  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Goldfmith,  as  a man,  was  rather  admired  for  his  genius, 
and  beloved  for  his  benevolence,  than  folidly  eiteemed- 
The  bell  part  of  his  moral  character  was  a warmth  of  fenfi- 
bility,  which  made  him  in  all  fortunes  ready  to  fhare  his 
purfe  with  the  indigent,  and  rendered  him  in  his  writings 
the  conilant  advocate  of  the  poor  and  oppreffed.  The  worll 
feature  was  a malignant  envy  and  jealoufy  of  fuccefsful  ri- 
vals, which  he  fometimes  difplayed  in  a manner  not  lei's  ridi- 
culous than  offenlive. 

As  a writer,  no  one  of  his  time  was  pofftffed  of  more  true 
humour,  or  was  capable  of  more  poignancy  in  marking  the 
foibles  of  individuals.  This  laft  talent  he  difplayed  in  a 
very  amufing  manner  in  his  poem  entitled  “ Retaliation,” 
written  as  a retort  to  the  jocular  attacks  made  upon  him  in 
a club  of  which  he  was  a member.  His  literary  fame  Hands 
highefl  as  a poet,  in  which  character  a place  may  be  given 
him  perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  minor  clafs,  the  term  minor 
being  applied  with  relation  to  the  quantity,  rather  than  the 
excel’ence  of  compofition.  “ It  would  not  be  eafy,”  fays 
his  biographer,  “ to  point  out  in  the  whole  compafs  of  Eng- 
iifh  poetry,  pieces  that  are  read  with  more  delight  than 
“ The  Traveller;”  and  “ The  Deferted  Village.”  The 
elegance  of  the  verfification,  the  force  and  fplendour  yet 
fimplicity  of  the  diCtion  ; the  happy  mixture  of  animated 
fentiment  with  glowing  defeription,  are  calculated  to  pleafe 
equally  the  refined  and  the  uncultivated  tafle.  The  moral 
and  philofophical  views  of  fociety  they  exhibit  are,  indeed, 
objectionable  ; yet  upon  the  whole  they  exert  a favourable 
influence  over  the  heart.  In  addition  to  thefe  capital  works, 
his  pleafing  ballad  of  “ The  Hermit,”  and  fome  {hort  hu- 
morous and  mifcellaneous  pieces,  complete  the  catalogue  of 
his  performances  in  verfe.  As  a proie  writer  he  Heferves 
high  praife  for  Hyle,  which  he  adapts  with  great  felicity  to 
hts  fubjeCt,  and  which,  whether  elevated  or  plain,  is  always 
clear,  pure,  and  unaffected.  Life  prefixed  to  his  poems. 
Europ.  Mag.  Ann.  Regis. 

GOLDWIN,  John,  an  ecclefiaftical  compofer,  was 
brought  up  under  Dr.  William  Child,  and,  in  1697,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  as  organift  at  the  free  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windfor.  In  1703  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  the  choirif- 
ters  there,  in  both  which  Rations  he  continued  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1719.  Dr.  Boyce,  out  of  a great  number  of 
anthems  by  this  compofer,  feleCted  one  for  four  voices,  “ I 
have  fet  God  always  before  me,”  which  he  has  inferted  in 
the  feccnd  volume  of  his  “ Collection  of  Cathedral  Mufic,” 
and  well  characterized  it  with  refpeCt  to  the  modulation,  by 
faying  th  t “ it  is  fingular  and  agreeable.” 
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GOLDYLOCKS,  in  Botany.  See  ChRYSOCOMA  ansi 
Gnaphaliltm. 

QOLEEAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 18  miles 
E.  of  Ramgur.  N.  lat.  22°  28'.  E.  long.  85°  51'. 

GOLETTA,  a foitrefs  of  Africa,  fituated  on  a canal, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis ; 25  miles  N.  of  Tunis. — Alfo,  a 
narrow  channel  between  the  lake  of  Tunis  and  the  fea,  de- 
fended on  each  fide  by  a caftle. 

GOLF,  or  Gouf,  the  name  of  a diverfion  or  exercife, 
much  ufed  in  Scotland,  and  played  upon  the  lawns  or  links, 
as  they  are  there  called. 

It  confifls  of  driving  a ball  with  clubs,  between  two 
goals  or  holes,  half  a mile  or  a mile  afunder.  He  who  can 
do  this  with  the  feweft  ftrokes  of  his  club  is  the  con- 
queror. 

GOLFO  t RI.ste,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  eoafl  of 
South  America,  in  the  government  of  Cffraccas.  N.  lat. 
icr  30'.  W.  long.  68  20'. 

GOLGAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad ; 
15  nfiks  N.  of  Beder. 

GOLGOM,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon;  48  miles 
N.W.  of  Candy. 

GOLGOTHA.  See  Calvary. 

GOLIATH,  in  Scripture  Idiflory,  a famous  giant  of 
Gath,  who  defied  the  armies  of  Ifrael,  and  was  llain  by 
David.  1 Sam.  xvii.  4,  &c. 

GOLICH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutfch,  on  the  Lena ; two  miles  S.  of  Or- 
lenga. 

GOLIND A,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  N.  coafl  of  Cuba. 
N.  lat.  23*  20'.  W.  long.  801  4'. 

GOLISANO,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  De- 
mor.a ; 9 miles  S.  of  Cefalu. 

GOLITZ,  a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
Nile  ; 45  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dongola. 

GOLIUS,  James,  in  , Biography,  was  born  at  the  Hague 
m 1596  ; but  he  purfued  his  ltudies  at  Leyden  with 
the  molt  unremitting  diligence  and  ardour,  and  be- 
came diltinguilhed  for  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  antiquities,  philofophy,  and  mathematics.  In 
1622  he  accompanied  an  embaffador  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces to  Morocco,  where  he  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
emperor  Muley  Zeidan,  with  whom  he  had  frequent  in- 
terviews. After  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  Arabic  profefforlhip  on  the  death  of  Erpenius, 
under  whom  he  had  formerly  fludied.  In  1625  he  obtained 
permiffion  to  travel  in  the  Levant,  and  palled  more  than  a 
year  at  Aleppo,  whence  he  made  various  excursions  into 
Arabia  and  Mefopotamia.  On  his  return  he  vifited  Conflan- 
tinople,  where  he  obtained  very  diftinguilhed  notice  from 
tlve  learned  in  that  capital,  by  whofe  means  he  had  accefs  to 
the  bell  libraries.  During  his  abfence  he  was  appointed 
j rofelTor  of  mathematics,  and  returned  to  Leyden  in  1629, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  died  in 
1667,  having  occupied  with  much  credit  the  arduous  fituation 
of  profeffor  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  palled  through 
all  the  academical  honours.  As  an  author  he  publilhed  the 
**  Saracen  Hillory  of  Elmaein,’’  which  had  been  begun  by 
Erpenius  : alfo  a life  of  the  great  Tamerlane,  written  by 
an  eminent  Arabian  author:  “ The  altronomical  Elements 
of  Alfergam”  with  a new  verfion  and  learned  commen- 
taries : “ An  Arabic  Lexicon  a “ Perfian  Didlionary,” 
\vhich  was  printed  in  London.  Bayle.  Moreri. 

Golius,  Peter,  brother  of  the  preceding,  entered 
when  very  young  among  the  Carmelites  ; like  his  brother 
he  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
taught  it  in  the  feminary  belonging  to  his  order  at  Rome, 
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where  thofe  monks  were  educated  who  were  intended  to  be 
fent  on  millions  into  the  Eail.  Go'ius  was  dellined  to  this 
fervice,  and  having  vifited  every  part  of  Syria  and  Palelline, 
founded  a monaltery  of  his  order  on  mount  Libanus,  over 
which  he  prefided  till  he  was  recalled  to  Rome.  Here  he 
was  employed  as  one  of  the  principal  affiftants  of  Sergius 
Rifius,  archbilhop  of  Damafcus,  in  preparing  his  edition  of 
the  Arabic  bible,  which  was  publilhed  in  1671  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  college  “ De  Propaganda.”  After  it  was 
completed,  Golius  w’as  appointed  vilitor  of  the  millions  of 
the  Eail  Indies.  He  died  in  this  employment  at  Surat 
about  the  year  1673.  He  was  author  of  tranllations  into 
Arabic  of  Thomas  a Kempis’  imitation  of  Jefus  Chriit  : 
of  fermons  on  the  Evangelilts  : an  “ Hiltoric  difeourfe  of 
St.  Gregory  of  Decapolis  feveral  fmall  devotional  pieces, 
and  a tranflation  from  Arabic  into  Latin  of  a “ Collection 
of  Parables  and  Proverbs.”  Moreri. 

GOLLI,  or  Colli,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
near  the  river  Grande,  the  inhabitants  of  which  trade  in 
Haves,  ivory,  and  cotton. 

GOLLING,  a town  of  the  arehbifhopric  of  Salzburg, 
on  the  Suiza  ; 14  mi'es  S.S  E.  of  Sa'zburg. 

GOLLOSING,  a town  of  Bengal ; 70  miles  W.  ofj 
Midnapoura 

GGLNITZ,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  KapfdorfF. 

GOLNOW,  a town  of  Anterior  Pomerania,  formerly 
Hanfeatic,  fituated  on  the  Ihna  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Stargard- 
N.  lat.  53  37:._  E.  long.  24°  57'.  _ 

GOLD,  a river  of  Corfica,  which  riles  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  ifland,  and  purfuing  a N E.  courfe,  runs  into 
the  fea;  12  miles  S.S  E.  of  Baitia.  It  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  two  departments  into  which  the  ifland  is  divided  ; the 
other  being  Liamone.  Golo  comprehends  the  northern  di- 
vifion  of  Coriica,  in  N.  lat.  42  30S  and  containing  165 
fquare  leagues,  and  103,466  inhabitants,  is  fubdivided  into 
three  circles,  v'rz.  Baitia,  whole  inhabitants  are  47,842  ; 
Calvi,  having  20,282  inhabitants ; and  Corte  containing 
35,342  inhabitants.  There  are  feveral  lofty  mountains  near 
the  centre  of  a chain  that  traverfes  the  ifland  longitudinally.. 
The  moll  conliderable  lakes  are  Ino  and  Creno,  the  former 
of  which  is  of  unknown  depth.  The  foil  is  tolerably  fer- 
tile, yielding  barley,  millet,  olives,  ehefnuts,  wine,  fruits, 
&c.  On  the  hills  are  forefls  and  excellent  paltures.  See 
Corsica. 

GOLGBGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal;  iq  miles  E.  of 
Silhet. 

GOLPHINGTON,  the  chief  town  of  Y/afhingtoa 
county  and  (late  of  Georgia,  in  America,  fituated  near  the 
head  of  Ogeechee  river,  about  26  miles  E.S.E.  of  Occonee- 
town. 

GOLPS,  in  Heraldry,  are  roundles,  or  torteaux,  of  a 
purple  colour. 

GOLTBERGENSIS  Terra,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a 
whitifh  earth,  ufed  iu  the  (hops  of  Germany  and  Italy  as . 
an  aflringent,  a cordial,  and  a fudorific,  but  little  known 
among  the  Englifh  apothecaries.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts 
of  Germany,  as  Goldberg  and  Strigaw,  and  Lignitz  in. 
Silefia ; blit  particularly  at  this  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Plafielt,  in  the  bilhoprie  of  Liege,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia.  It  is  taken  up  there  in  conliderable 
quantities,  and  ufually  is  fealed  with  the  impreffion  of  an 
eagle,  and  with  its  old  name  Goltbergenfis  terra  under 
it.  It  was  imagined  to  contain  fome  particles  of  filver, 
and  thence  to  derive  fome  of  its  virtues:  on  this  account 
Montanus  called  it  axungia  luna ; but  experience  (hews  that 
it  doth  not  contain  a particle  of  that  metal.  It  is  a denfe 
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compact  earth  of  a dull  greyifh  white,  foft  and  friable,  and 
adheres  firmly  , to  the  tongue,  and  makes  no  effervefcence 
with  acids. 

GOLTIAVINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Tobolfk;  1 88  miles  E.  ofEnifeik.  N. 
lat.  58°  20'.  E.  long.  98°  14'. 

'GQLTPACH,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm;  8 miles  N.E.  of  Thorn. 

GOLTVA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Kiev  ; ii2-miles  S.E.  of  Kiev.  N.  lat.  49’  15'.  E.  long. 
33°  H'- 

GOLTZEN,  a town  of  Lower  Lufatia  ; 10  miles  W. 
of  Lubben.  N.  lat.  51°  58'.  E.  long.  130  30'. 

GOLTZIUS,  Hubert,  in  Biography,  a painter,  who 
was  born  at  Venlo  in  1520,  and  ftudied  under  Lambert 
Lombard.  Becoming  enamoured  of  the  antique  by  having 
copied  feveral  works  of  that  elafs,  he  refolved  to  cultivate 
his  tafte  by  vifiting  the  more  important  Greek  works  pre- 
ferved  at  Rome  ; and  therefore  travelled  to  that  city,  where 
he  refided  fome  time,  and  thence  drew  an  ample  flock  of 
materials  for  his  future  progrefs  in  the  art  he  profeffed. 

He  lived  principally  at  Antwerp,  where  he  painted  the 
hiftory  of  Jafon  ; but  as  he  was  engaged  in  a variety  of  {In- 
dies, his  pictures  are  rare.  Among  other  things  he  invefti- 
gated  coins  and  medals,  and  publifhed  a colledtion  of  them 
with  critical  annotations.  He  died  at  the  age  of  63. 

Goltzius,  Henry,  anartillof  coniiderable  talent,  who 
practiied  both  painting1  and  engraving.  As  a painter,  he 
drew  his  refources  from  the  ftudy  of  the  antique,  of  Ra- 
phael, Polidoro,  and  Michael  Angelo  ; the  lait  of  whom 
appears  to  have  been  his  favoured  Apollo  in  the  art,  but 
whofe  faults  he  exaggerated  in  an  outrageous  manner,  fel- 
dom  attaining  any  of  his  beauties.  Hence  his  ftyle  of  de- 
fign  is  inflated  and  caricature  ; and  his  expreffions  participate 
of  the  fame  tafte  ; but  his  fenfe  of  hue  in  colour  is  rich,  vi- 
gorous, and  tranfparent.  He  died  in  1617,  aged  59. 

GOLUB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  territo- 
ry of  Culm  ; 24  miles  S.E.  of  Culm. 

GOLUBENSKA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Coflacks,  on  the  Don  ; 200  miles  E.N.E.  of  Azoph. 

GOM  AHNY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circarofMo- 
hurgunge  ; 45  miles  N.W.  of  Harriopour. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Bengal  8 miles  S. S.E.  of  Goragot. 

GOMAR,  Francis,  in  Biography,  celebrated  as  the 
great  opponent  of  Arminius,  and  from  whom  the  Calviniftic 
party  in  Holland  received  the  name  of  c<  Gomarifls,”  was 
born  about  the  year  1563  at  Bruges.  His  parents  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  having  em- 
braced.the  Proteftant  doctrines,  they  retired  into  the  palati- 
nate in  1578,  for  the  fake  of  profeffing  their  principles  in 
peace  and  fecurity.  Their  fon  Francis  was  fent  to  Straf- 
burg  for  his  education,  and  purfued  his  itudies  there  under 
the  celebrated  John  Sturm,  after  which  he  went  to  New- 
ftadt,  whither  the  profeffors  of  Heidelberg  had  been  obliged 
to  retire  by  the  elector  Lewis,  becaufe  they  were  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Lutheran  faith.  In  1582  he  took  a journey  to 
England,  and  attended  the  divinity  leftures  at  the  univerfi- 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.D.  in  the  year  1584.  By  great  affiduity  he 
became  very  deeply  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  in  1587  he  fettled  with  a Dutch  congregation 
at  Frankfort,  and  continued  to  difcharge  his  minifterial 
functions,  in  that  connection,  until  the  year  1593,  when  his 
flock  was  entirely  difperfed  by  perfecution.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  invited  to  accept  the  theological  profeflbr- 
lliip  at  Leyden,  and  having  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  ftation,  In  1603  Armi- 
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nius  was  appointed  his  'colleague,  and  openly  and  zealoufly 
oppofed  the  gloomy  doCtrines  maintained  by  John  Calvin,' 
and  made  many  converts  in  the  univerfity.  This  routed  the 
attention  of  Gomar,  who  declared  himfelf  his  opponent,  dif- 
puted  with  him  in  the  fchools  of  Leyden,  and  publifhed 
treatifes  to  excite  the  orthodox  to  make  a firm  Hand  againfl 
his  doCtrines,  which  he  reprelented  to  be  profane  and  im- 
pious ; he  went  much  farther,  and  endeavoured  to  provoke 
againft  him  the  indignation  of  the  States  of  Holland,  be- 
fore whom  the  two  combatants  difputed  twice  in  the  year 
1608.  On  one  occafion,  when  Barneyelt  exclaimed  that  he- 
was  grateful  to  God  that  their  controverfics  did  net  affeCt 
the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  Gomar 
protected  “ that  he  could  not  appear  before  the  throne  of  God 
with  Arminius’s  errors,’’  thus  vainly  fetting  limits  to  the 
mercy  of  the  moft  high  and  moll  merciful  God.  In  1611, 
feeing  that  his  opponents  increafed  in  numbers  and  in  ftrength, 
Gomar  refigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  Middleburg.  Af- 
ter this,  he  accepted  The  pro'fefforfliip  of  divinity,  firft  at 
the  academy  of  Saumur,  and  then  at  the  univerfity  of  Grol 
ningen,  and  at  the  latter  place  he  was  employed  as  the  He- 
brew profeffor,  in  addition  to  that  of  theology.  He  was 
prefent  at  the  fynod  of  D.ort,  and  took  an  aCtive  part  in 
procuring  the  infamous  decrees  by  which  the  Arminians 
were  condemned  and  proferibed  as  corrupters  of  the  true 
faith,  and  enemies  to  their  country.  He  died  at  Groningen 
in  1641,  leaving  a diftinguifhed  character  for  found  learn- 
ing, particularly  in  the  Oriental  languages,  but  it  cannot, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  he  difgraced  the  cha- 
racter of  a Chriftian  minifter  by  his  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
As  an  author,  he  publifhed  many  treatifes,  but  chiefly  on 
controverfial  fubjeCts,  which  were  collected  and  printed  at 
Amfterdam  in  the  year  1645.  He  was  alfo  concerned  in  re- 
vifing  thetranflation  of  the  Old  Teft ament,  printed  at  Ley- 
den with  notes  in  the  year  1637.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

GOMA5TAHPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal, 
42  miles  N.W.  of  Nattore. 

GOMAUN,  or  Kemaoon,  the  name  of  mountains  of 
Alia,  called  alfo  thofe  of  Sewalic  ; an  extenfive  ridcre, 
which  feems  to  form  the  exterior  barrier  of  the  .Thibetian 
Alps  in  Sirinagur,  &c. 

GOMBAULD,  John  Ogier  De,  in  Biography,  ft 
French  poet  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  the  younger 
fon  of  a gentleman  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  to  which  he 
adhered.  Fie  was  educated  at  Bourdeaux,  and  came  td 
Paris  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  and  fre- 
quented the  court  of  Mary  de  Medicis.  Of  her  he  obtain- 
ed a penfion  of  1200  crowns,  which  was  but  ill-paid,  and 
which  was  foon  reduced  nominally  to  one-third  of  that  fum, 
fo  that,  notwithftanding  his  high  patrons,  he  pafled  much 
of  his  life  in  a ftate  little  above  indigence.  Fie  was  eledled 
one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  French  Academy,  and  was 
io  extremely  zealous  for  its  great  objedt,  the  purity  of  the 
language,  that  he  once  propofed  to  the  academicians  that 
they  Ihould  bind  themfelves  by  oath  to  ufe  no  words 
but  fuch  as  were  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  fociety. 
Fie  lived  to  a good  old  age,  and  died  in  1666.  He  was  au- 
thor ol  many  tragedies,  tragi-comedies,  paftorals  and  ro- 
mances, fonnets,  epigrams,  &c.  He  alfo  engaged  in  theolo- 
gical controversy,  and  wrote  “ Treatifes  and  Letters  con- 
cerning Religion,”  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants.  Gom- 
bauld  was  very  ready  at  repartee,  and  his  wit  did  not  lea\e 
him  even  in  old  age,  for  his  lateft  publication  was  a collec- 
tion of  epigrams.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

oOMLER  P,  Nicoi.as,  a difciple  of  Jufquin,  who 
publifhed  two  books  of  motets  for  many  voices  in  1552. 
IL  fet  to  mufic  a Latin  epitaph  oil  his  matter  Juf- 
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quin  ; and  at  this  time  compofers  being  fcarce,  he  gained 
lorne  reputation  among  thofe  of  Flanders*  with  very  little 
genius.^  For  after  performing  the  tedious  talk  of  fcoring 
tne  inulic  of  the  nasnia  on  Jufquin,  vve  found  its  chief  merit 
to  confift  in  imitations  of  his  admirable  mailer.  This  com- 
pofition  was  in  the  third  ecclefiaitical  mode  of  E , with  a mi- 
nor iecond,  as  well  as  third  ; which  M.  Blainville  feme 
years  ago  wilhed  to  pafs  on  the  public  for  a third  or  new 
key,  different  from , the  major  and  minor,  which  comprife 
all  fecular  muh.c  at  prefent.  And  it  is  extraordinary,  that 
tins  pretenlion  Ihould  have  had  any  abettors  in  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic country,  where  old  compofitions  in  tin's  mode  are 
daily  performed  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches.  Flow- 
over,  it  was  a matter  ot  wonder  and  debate,  during  fume 
time,  in  France.  See  Mercure  de  France,  1751,  and  Di£t. 
de  Mui.  par  Roufleau,  art.  Mode. 

GOMBERY  ILLE,  Marin  Le  Roi,  Sieur  de,  a man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Chevrcufo,  in  the  diocefe  of  Paris. 
He  became  dillinguilhed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  by  a collec- 
tion of  quatrains  in  honour  of  old  age.  In  1635  he  was  fo 
much  dillinguilhed  for  a literary  reputation,  that  he  was  of 
the  number  gambled  by  cardinal  Richlieu  for  the  purpofe 
of  founding  the  French  academy.  He  had  publifhed  ro- 
mances and  works  of  a light  nature,  of  which  he  after- 
wards feemed  to  be  alhamed,  for  at  the  age  of  forty-dye  he 
'formed  the  refolution  of  confecrating  his  pen  to  religion. 
Hec  ven  adopted  a penitentiary  courie  of  life,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  fome  of  his  contemporaries  as  having  joined  the 
Chriftian  virtues  to  thofe  of  morality.  Fie  died'  in  1674, 
leaving  behind  him  many  works,  of  which  perhaps  the  bell  is 
a “ Di Fours  fur  Ies  Vertus  et  les  Vices  de  l’FIiftoire  et 
•de  la  Maniere  de  bien  ecrire.”  This  is  deemed  a fenfible 
and  very  judicious  performance.  Moral. 

GOMBEY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Boton- 
ga,  on  the  Zambeze.  S.  lat.  1S3.  E.  long.  36  ’ 3'. 

GOMBEZCALA,  a town  of  Perda,  in  the  province  of 
Farfiftan  ; 100 miles  N.N.W.  of  Schiras. 

GOMBIN,  Gambin,  or  Gabin,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  duchy  of  Warfaw,  fituated  on  the  river  Bfura ; 34 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Rawa. 

GOMBRON.  See  Gambron. 

GOMER,  in  Scripture  Hijlory,  the  fon  of  Japheth 
(Gen.  x.  2.)  and, according  to  Jofephus,  father  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Galatia.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country 
were  called  Gomares  before  the  Galatians  feized  poffeffion 
of  it.  The  Chaldee  places  Gomer  in  Africa  ; Bochart  in 
Phrygia,  becaufe  Phrygia,  in  Greek,  has  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation  (a  coal)  as-Gomer,  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Others 
are  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Cimbri,  or  Cimmerians,  fprung 
from  Gomer,  and  probably  from  them  the  Welfh,  called 
Cymri.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  Gomer,  or  the  Gome- 
rites,  his  defeendants,  peopled  likewife  Germany  and 
Gaul  ; the  name  German  not  differing  much  from  Gomerim. 
Cluvier  (Germ.  Antiq.  1.  i.  c.  5.  6. ) conjecturing  that  the 
ancient  Celtica  comprehended  Illyria,  Germany,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  the  Britifh  ides,  as  all  thefe  people  an  bendy 
ipoke  the  fame  language,  farther  fuppofes,  that  Gomer,  or 
his  family,  peopled  the  countries  in  Ada,  between  the  Paro- 
pamifus  and  mount  Imaus,  and  between  the  confluence  of 
the  Oxus  and  Oby  ; whence  thefe  people  are  called  Gomares 
by  Ptolemy  (I.  vi.  c.  17.)  and  Mela  (1.  i.  c.  2.). 

Gomer,  or  Gmer,  an  Hebrew  meafure.  See  Cores. 

GOMERA,  or  Velez  be  Pegnon,  in  Geography,  a callle 
of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Fez,  built  on  a rock  near  the 
coall  of  the  Mediterranean.  Before  this  fortrefs  there  was 
anciently  a city,  called  “ Bedis,”  fuppofed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  Arabs  called  it  Belis  and 


Velis,  whence  Voles.  Thefe  two.places,  furrounded  by  moun- 
tains and  forefts,  were  fupported  by  the  building  of  fhips  for 
filin’ ng  and  piracy,  before  they  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 
— Alio,  a river  of  Fez,  which  runs  into  the  flraits  of  Gibral- 
tar, near  the  above-mentioned  fortrefs. 

Gomera,  or  Gomara,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  about 
20  miles  long  and  10  broad,  having  a capital  of  the  fame 
name,  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft,  with  a good  harbour.  The 
Hand  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  produces  fugar-canes 
and  vines  in  abundance,  as  well  as  filk,  together  with  fufficient 
corn  for  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about 
7000;  18  miles  S.W.  of  Teneriffe.  N.  lat.  28  6'.  W. 
long.  17°  8'. 

GOMETRA,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland. 
This  is  a fmall  ifland  at  the  well  end  of  Ulva,  tolerably  fer- 
tile, but  without  wood. 

GOMEZ  DE  Cividad  Real,  Alvarez,  in  Biography , 
a modern  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  1488  at  Guadalaxara  in 
Spain.  Fie  was  page  of  honour  to  archduke  Charles,  after- 
wards emperor.  As  an  author,  which  entitles  him  to  a place 
in  this  work,  he  poffefled  a great  facility  in  writing  Latin 
verfe,  which  is  feen  by  his  “ Thalia  Chriftiana,”  or  the 
triumph  of  Jefus  Chriit,  in  twenty-five  books  : “ Mufa 
Paulina,”  or  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  in  elegiac  verfe  : the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  other  works  of  a fimilar  kind. 
His  work  on  the  order  ol  the  Golden  Fleece,  entitled  “ He 
Principis  Burgundi  Militia  quam  Velleris  aurei  vocant,”  is 
reckoned  his  mailer-piece.  The  fubject  which  he  chofe  in 
this  inllance  was  more  favourable  to  poetry  than  the  others- 
Moreri. 

Gomez  de  Castro,  Alvarez,  a native  of  St.  Eulalia, 
near  Toledo,  was  educated  at  Alcala,  where  he  obtained  a high 
character  for  diligence  arid  real  learning.  He  was  patro- 
nized by  Philip  II.,  who  engaged  him  to  prepare  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  I iidore,  which,  deatli  prevented  him  from 
completing.  He  was  author  of  many  works  j but  the  chief, 
and  that  which  isjnoft  eileemed,  is  a “Life  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,”  inferted  in  a colleblion  of  the  writers  on  Spaniftr 
hillory.  Gomez  died  in  1580,  at  the  age  of  65.  Mo- 
reri. 

Gomez,  Magdalen- Angelica  Poisson,  born  at  Paris, 
in  1684,  was  the  daughter  of  Paul  Poiffon,  an  aftor.  Her 
fertile  pen  produced  a great  variety  of  romances  and  other 
works  of  the  entertaining  kind.  The  principal  are,  “ Les 
Journees  Amufantes,”  in  eight  volumes.  “ Anecdotes 
Perfanes,”  two  vols.  “ Hilt.  Secrete  de  la  Conqucte  de 
Grenade.”  “ Hiltoire  du  Comte  d'Oxford  avec  celle 
d’Eullache  de  St.  Pierre.”  “ Les  cent  Nouvelles.”  She 
died  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Gomez,  Sebastiano,  a Mulatto  Have  of  the  Spanilh 
painter  Murillio,  who  employed  his  leifure  hours  in  painting, 
and  obtained  confiderable  iuccefs.  The  city  of  Seville  is, 
or  was,  adorned  with  many  of  his  works  : the  molt  confpi- 
cuous  among  them  were  a “ Madonna  with  the  Infant,”  in 
the  portico  of  Lof.  Mercenaries  Defcalxos,  and  the  “ Fla- 
gellation of  Chriit,”  at  the  Capuchins.  It  is  not  known  at. 
What  period  he  died;  bathe  is  faid  to  have  furvived  his 
mailer,,  whole  deceafe  happened  in  the  year  1685. 

GOMG  AH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Surgooja  ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Surgooja., 

GOMI,  a town  of  the  province  of  Guriel,  on  the  Black: 
fea. 

GOMMERN,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe  ; 8 miles 
E,  of  Magdeburg  - 

GOMNIALPAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in.  the  circar- 
of  Guntoor  ; 15  miles  E*  of  Innaconda-  > 

a ' GOMORAj, 
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GOMORA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaff  Indian  fea,  near 

the  well  coalt  of  Oby.  S.  lat.  i“  52'-  ,E*  lonS‘  I2f  ‘ . , 
GOMORRHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  or  l alei- 
tine,  and  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Pentapohs,  con- 
fumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  It  was  probably  the  molt 
northern  of  the  five  cities.  Gen.  xix.  24. 

GOMOZIA,  or  Gomezia,  in  Botany.  bee  JNer- 

teria.  „ ..  . 

GOMPHIA,  from  yo^o-,  a nail  or  knob,  alluding  to  the 

form  of  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit.  Schreb.  291.  Willd. 

Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  569.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  (Jabotapita; 
Plum.  Gen.  41.  t.  32.  Ochna  ; Gaertn.  t.  70.  Jud.  282.) 
Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Mag- 

”^Gen.U  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  lanceolate, 
fharpifli,  ribbed,  coloured,  deciduous  leaves,  two  of  which 
have  a membranous  margin  at  each  fide,  one  on  one  fide 
■only,  and  two  are  deffitute  of  any.  Cor.  Petals  five,  fpread- 
in<r,  longer  than  the  calyx,  rather  unequal ; the  claws  are 
ihorter  than  the  calyx,  each  gradually  widening  into  a 
roundifh,  flat,  entire  border.  St  am.  Filaments  ten,  very 
fhort,  thick  and  angular  ; anthers  ereft,  fliorter  than  the 
calyx,  fquare,  tapering  upwards,  burfiing  at  the  top,  on 
the  outfide,  by  two  pores.  Pijl.  Germen  placed  on  a fhort 
flefhy  angular  receptacle,  with  five  angles  and  five  divifions  ; 
flyle  longer  than  the  ftamens,  marked  with  five  furrows  ; 
lligma  acute.  Peric.  Drupas  from  one  to  five,  mod  gene- 
rally two,  ovate,  obliquely  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat 
eompreffed,  obtufe,  eredf,  Handing  on  a very  large  globofe 
receptacle,  which  is  undivided,  if  the  berry  be  folitary, 
lobed  if  there  be  more,  one  lobe  being  appropriated  to  each 
berry.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved,  inferior.  Petals  five,  with 
claws  rather  unequal.  Anthers  nearly  feflile,  fquare,  open- 
ing by  two  pores.  Drupas  Handing  on  a rounded  flefhy 
receptacle. 

Vahl  and  Swartz  defcribe  five  fpecies,  all  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  climates.  The  chief  and  original  one  is  G.  Jabota- 
pita, (Ochna  Jabotapita ; Linn.  Sp.  PL  732.  Jabotapita 
pyramidato  flore  luteo,  fru&u  rubro  ; Plum.  Ic.  147. 
t.  153.)  This  is  a native  of  South  America,  flowering 
■in  December  and  January.  The  wood  is  foft  and  tough. 
Leaves  Ample,  as  in  the  whole  genus,  alternate,  Halked, 
uvate,  acute,  ferrated.  Flowers  in  terminal  cluflers,  yellow, 
fragrant,  compared  by  Marcgrave  to  thofe  of  a Wall-flower 
in  figure,  or  rather  colour,  but  he  fays  their  fcent  is  fweeter. 
The  fruit  and  its  receptacle  are  black,  juicy,  aflringent. 

This  genus  is  certainly  very  nearly  related  to  Ochna,  both 
in  habit  and  character. 

GOMPHIASIS,  from  yo^Zo:,  a nail,  a diforder  of  the 
•teeth,  in  which  they  become  loofe  and  painful.  The  con- 
nection of  the  derivative  with  the  Greek  is  imputable  to  the 
circumflaace  of  the  teeth  being  fixed  in  their  fockets,  like 
nails  in  a piece  of  wood. 

GOMPHOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  from yofx'Pc:,  any  thing 
fwelling  upwards  from  a narrow  bafe,  as  a nail,  wedge,  or 
club,  and  xajw <?,  fruit,  alluding  to  the  tumid,  follicles. 
Brown  Afclepiad.  (from  the  Wernerian  Society’s  Tranfac- 
tions)  26.  The  genus  is  confounded  by  Linnaeus  under 
his  AJclepias.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat. 
Grd.  Contorts,  Linn.  Apoctnea,  JufT.  Afclepiades,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  fmall,  in  five  acute, 
permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  regular,  in  five 
deep,  reflexed  fegments,  deciduous.  NeCtary  of  five  hooded- 
leaves,  Ample  within,  furnifhed  with  a tooth  at  each  fide, 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  united  filaments.  Stam.  Fila- 
jnehts  five,  cohering  ; anthers  of  two  cells,  terminated  by  a 
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membrane,  and  producing  two  comprefied  maffes  of  pollen, 
which  attach  themfelves  by  a taper  point  to  the  Higma,  and 
remain  pendulous  there.  Pijl.  Germens  two,  fuperior,  ovate, 
gyles  two,  very  fhort,  ltanding  clofe  together ; Higma 
common  to  the  two,  dilated,  horizontal,  flat,  with  five, 
angles  to  receive  the  maffes  of  pollen.  Peric.  Follicles  two, 
inflated,  ovate,  pointed,  clothed  with  foft  fpines.  Recep- 
tacles membranous,  longitudinal,  linear,  at  length  feparate. 
Seeds  numerous,  imbricated,  pendulous,  crowned  with  filky 
down. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  in  five  deep  reflexed  fegments.  Nec- 
tary of  five  hooded  leaves,  Ample,  with  a Angle  tooth  on 
each  fide,  crowning  the  filaments.  Anthers  terminated  by 
a membrane.  Stigma  depreffed,  pointlcfs.  Follicles  in- 
flated, prickly.  Seeds  hairy. 

This  genus  is  feparated  from  Afclepias  by  Mr.  Brown, 

( whole  effay  on  the  whole  order,  and  whofe  difeowry  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  pollen  is  projected  by  the  anthers  upon 
the  Higma,  do  him  the  higheff  honour,)  on  account  of  the 
inflated  prickly  fruit,  and  the  Angular  horns  which  in  Afcle- 
pias  grow  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  nedlaries.  It  confiHs 
of  Afclepias  arborefeens,  Linn.  Mant.  216;  fruticofa,  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  315  ; and  fetofa,  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  1.  t.  8 ; and,  as 
Mr.  Brown  fufpedls,  of  crifpa , Linn.  Mant.  215.  Suppl. 
170.  A .pubrfeens,  Linn.  Mant.  215,  is,  as  he  juflly  obferves, 
•on  the  authority  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Dryander,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Linnaean  herbarium,  the  fame  plant  as  arbo- 
refeens, with  a fynonym  from  Piukenet  (t.  139.  f.  I.)  and 
Morifon,  which  is  prefumed  to  be  crifpa. 

GOMPHOLOBIUM,  fo  named  by  the  writer  of  the 
prefent  article,  from  ytfxpoc,  a wedge,  club,  or  any  thing 
fwelling  upwards  from  a narrow  bafe,  and  *o/3c?,  a pod,  or 
legume,  expreflive  of  its  tumid  fruit.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc, 
v.  4.  220.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  505. — Clafs  and  order, 
Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionace te,  Linn.  Le- 
guminofe,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  coriaceous, 
fhort,  bell-fhaped,  in  five  deep,  oblong,  pointed,  unequal 
fegments.  Cor.  papilionaceous.  Standard  very  large,  in- 
verfely  heart-fhaped,  carinated  at  the  back,  recurved,  with 
a fhort  claw.  Wings  fhorter  than  the  flandard,  parallel, 
horizontal,  with  a prominent  lobe  on  one  fide  near  the  bafe. 
Keel  the  length  of  the  wings,  of  two  half-ovate,  tumid, 
clawed  petals,  with  a reverfed  tooth  at  the  upper  edge  of 
each.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  concealed  in  the  keel,  awl- 
fhaped,  diilinft,  afeending,  rather  unequal  in  length  ; anthers 
vertical,  roundifh,  two-lobed.  Pijl.  Germen  Halked,  ob- 
long, fomewhat  cylindrical ; llyle  awl-fhaped,  afeending,  as 
long  as  the  Hamens  ; Higma  Ample,  acute.  Peric.  Legume 
on  a Halk,  nearly  globular,  inflated,  of  one  cell,  crowned 
with,  the  llyle.  Seeds  feveral,  roundifti,  ranged  along  the 
upper  future  on  fhort  fialks. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  Ample,  in  five  deep  feg- 
ments. Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stigma  Ample.  Legume 
inflated,  globofe,  of  one  cell,  with  many  feeds. 

Five  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defined  in  the  Tranfaftions 
of  the  Linnaean  Society,  v.  9.  24.9,  G . grandij!:rum,  Exor. 
Bot.  t.  5 : — latfo/iurn,  (fimbriatum  ; Exot.  Bot.  t.  58:) 
fcabrum,  a fpecies  communicated  by  Mr.  Menzies  : minus , 
very  near  the  lafl,  except  in  the  acute  recurved  points  of  the 
leaves : and  pinnatum,  a fmall  fpecies  from  Port  Jackfori, 
remarkable  for  its  pinnate  leaves,  and  zig-zag  herbaceous 
Hem.  Probably  the  fubfequent  volume  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
Prodromus  will  add  more  to  this  number. 

The  habit  of  Gompholobium  is  marked  by  the  compound 
(ternate  or  pinnate)  leaves,  and  a certain  afpecl  of  rigidity 
and  fmoothnefs.  The  Hipulas  are  net  intrafoliaceous  as  in 
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Puttemea,  but  ftand  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  common 
footftalk,  being  a pair  of  acute  flat  clofe-preffed  leaves,  ex- 
tremely minute,  and  often  altogether  wanting.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  generally  numerous,  large  and  handfome  ; in  G. 
Jcabrum  they  are  purple  when  dried,  but  this  is  fufpeded 
to  be  an  alteration  of  their  original  hue,  and  they  are 
judged,  from  the  analogy  of  Davhfia,  to  be  yellow,  with' 
crimfon  keel  and  wings,  when  frelh. 

All  the  fpecies,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  are  natives  of 
New  Holland.  S. 

GOMPHOSIS,  in  Anatomy , from  yoyfo:,  a nail,  denotes 
the  manner  in  which  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  are  fixed  in  their 
fockets. 

GOMPHRENA,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  by  Lin- 
naeus from  Dalechamp,  and  which  is  perverted  from  the 
Grompbena  of  Pliny.  Linnaeus  made  it  claffical  by  an  allu- 
fion  to  yoypo;,  a nail,  wedge,  or  club,  which  can  but  obfeurely 
apply  to  the  round  head  of  flowers.  See  Grompkena — 
Linn.  Gen.  *23.  Schreb.  172.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1321. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew  v.  1.  318.  Julf.  88. 
Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  180.  Gtertn.  t.  128.  ( Amaranthoides; 
Tournef.  t.  429.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Holeracea,  Linn.  Amaranthi,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  reformed.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  coloured, 
membranous,  permanent,  double ; the  outer  of  two  large, 
comprelfed,  keeled  leaves,  cohering  by  their  inner  margins, 
and  one  fmaller;  inner  in  five  deep,  awl-lhaped,  upright, 
downy  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  tubular,  cylindrical, 
the  length  of  the  inner  calyx  ; its  margin  equally  five-cleft, 
fpreading.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  very  Ihort,  inferted  into 
the  orifice  of  the  corolla,  betwixt  its  fegments ; anthers 
ered,  roundilh,  clofing  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  Pijl. 
Germen  ovate,  pointed,  fuperior  ; ltyles  fliort,  cohering  at 
their  bottom  part ; lligmas  Ample,  obtufe,  fcarcely  reaching 
to  the  ftamens.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh,  membranous,  of 
one  cell,  burfting  all  round.  Seed  folitary,  large,  roundi/h, 
with  an  oblique  point. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  coloured,  the  outer  of  three  unequal 
leaves  ; inner  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  cylindrical, 
five-toothed,  bearing  the  ftamens  at  its  orifice.  Capfule 
burfling  all  round.  Seed  folitary. 

The  fpecies  of  Gomphrena  come  under  the  denomination 
of  Everlaftings,  or  Amaranths,  on  account  of  the  perma- 
nent nature  of  their  calyx  when  dried,  which  retains  its  ori- 
ginal colour  and  fplendour.. 

G.  globofa,  Globe  Amaranth,  a native  of  India,  is  com- 
monly raifed  on  a hot-bed,  and  planted  out  in  our  borders, 
like  other  tropical  annuals.  It  is  alfo  frequently  kept  in 
pots  to  decorate  the  ftove  or  green-houfe.  The  original 
crimfon  fort  is  much  more  handfome  than  the  paler  varie- 
gated variety. 

G.  perennis,  figured  in  Dill.-  Hort.  Elth.  t.  20,  a native 
of  - Buenos  Ayres,  is  fcarcely  cultivated  but  in  curious 
gardens,  having  fmall  heads  of  yellowifh  flowers  of  no  re- 
markable beauty. 

There  are  eight  fpecies  befides  in  Willdenow,  of  which 
the  arborefeens , Linn.  Suppl.  173,  is  by  far  the  moft  re- 
markable. This  was  not  fent  to  Linnaeus  by  Mutis  from 
New  Granada,  as  erroneoufly  afferted  by  the  younger  Lin- 
naeus in  the  Supplement um,  but  by  Vandelli,  who  received  it 
from  Brazil,  and  who  has  deferibed  it  under  the  name  of 
Bragantia,  in  his  Fafc.  Plant,  p.  6.  The  Jiem  is  woody, 

round,  leafy,  clothed  with  rigid,  prominent,  brown  hairs, 
as  are  alfo  the  leaves,  which  are  oppofite,  obovate,  obtufe, 
entire,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad.  Heads 
terminal,  folitary,  the  fize  of  an  African  Marigold  or 
Tastes,  pale  red  or  whitifh,  conpofed  of  innumerable 
Vol.  XVI. 


flowers,  the  fegments  of  whofe  calyxes  are  above  an  inch 
long,  linear,  acute  avd  chaffy,  clothed  in  their  lower  part 
with  long  denfe  filky  hairs.  We  know  of  no  figure  of  this 
fine  plant. 

Mr.  Brown,  Prodr.  El.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  416,  adds  four 
new  fpecies  to  Gomphrena,  while  he  removes  from  it  the 
brafdlenf.s  and  verm'icularis,  which,  with  two'new  ones  from 
the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  lie  forms  intoA  new 
genus,  P hiloxerus . He  coniiders  what  we  term  corolla  in 
Gomphrena,  as  the  tube  of  the  united  filaments. 

Gomphrena,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  '-e 
flowery  annual  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is,  the 
annual  globe  amaranth  (G.  globcfa.)  - 

It  is  a fine  flowering  plant,  the  heads  of  which  at  their 
firfi  appearance  are  globular,  but  as  they  increafe  in'  fize 
become  oval,  and,  according  to  Martyn,  the  flowering  heads' 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and,  if  gathered  before  they  are 
too  far  advanced,  retain  their  beauty  feveral  years. 

There  are  varieties  with  fine  bright  purple  heads,  with 
white  or  filvery  heads,  which  never  alter  from  feeds,  with 
mixed  colours,  with  purple  and  with  white  heads,  which 
two  laft  are  much'  fmaller  and  rounder  than  the  others ; the 
plants  alfo  grow  much  larger  and  fpread  more  into  branches, 
and  are  later  before  they  flower;  thefe  are  called  batchelor’s 
buttons  in  America. 

Method  of  Culture. — It  may  be  increafed  by  flowing  the 
feeds  annually,  in  pots  of  light  frefh  mould,  in  the  early 
fpnng  montlis,  and  plunging  them  in  the  bark  hot-bed^ 
When  the  plants  are  up,  they  fliould  be  watered  often  with 
care  ; and,  after  they  have  attained  fome  growth,  be  re- 
moved with  balls  about  their  roots  into  other  pots,  and 
replunged  in  the  hot-bed.  When  they  have  had ’fome 
growth  in  this  fltuation,  they  fliould  be  removed  into  a deep 
frame,  being  placed  in  a frefh  hot-bed,  to  bring  them  up  tall 
and  handfome.  Afterwards  they  fliould  be  often  refrefhed 
with  wafer,  and  have  air  admitted  freely  as  the  fummer' 
advances,  till  they  are  capable  of  bearing  it  without  injury  ; 
when  about  Auguft  they  may  be  fet  out  during  the  day- 
time, being  protected  in  the  night,  and  from  wet  weather. 
At  this  period  they  fliould  be  watered  three  or  four  times  a 
week  at  leafl,  in  a rather  fparing  manner. 

They  afford  a good  effed  when  fet  out  in  the  principal 
filiations  about  the  houfe,  in  affeniblage  with  other  plants 
of  the  potted  kinds. 

GOMRAPENDY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  Carnatic  ; 27  miles  N.  of  Madras. 

GOMS,  one  of  the  feven  independent  dixains  or  common- 
wealths of  the  Upper  Vallais,  in  Switzerland;  called  dixain, 
becaufe  the  Upper  and  Lower  Vallais  comprehend  10 
diftrids,  each  being  a dixain  or  tenth  of  the  whole.  Goms 
is  iituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Grimfel,  and  extends  alono- ' 
the  bank  of  the  Rhone ; and  is  fo  called  from  a town,  22 
miles  E.  of  Sion.  See  Vallais. 

GOMUT,  a river  of  Bengal,  which  runs  into  the  Magna, 
near  Chandpour. 

Gomut  Peperee,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
fix  miles  N.  of  Amednagur. 

GOMUTTRA  Selagitta,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the 
name  given  by  the  Indians  to  a kind  of  foflil,  found  in  great 
plenty  on  the  mount  Vindy  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  places,  as 
they  Obferve,  where  the  cows  frequently  urine.  It  is  a 
bituminous  fubftance,  and  after  calcination  the  refiduum  is 
given  in  cafes  of  internal  ulcers  and  in  gonorrhoeas.  The 
Indians  fuppofed  it  formed  by  the  drying  up  of  the  cow’s 
urine. 

GONAGRA,  compofedof  ym,  hnee,  and  a-ypx,  captura , 
feizing,  in  Medicine , the  gout  in  the  knee.  See  Gout. 
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GONAMBOUCH,  in  Ornithology.  See  Ewberiza 
Grifea 

GONANFILLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Ellore;  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Ellore. 

GONAPI,  one  -of  the  fmaller  Banda  iflands,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a volcano.  The  only  inhabitant's  are  wild 
hogs,  cows  and  ferpents.  S.  lat.  4^  10'.  E.  long.  13CF 

34'. 

GONARCHA,  a term  in  the  ancient  dialling.  Mr. 
Perrault,  in  his  notes  on  Vitruvius,  lib.ix.  cap.  9.  takes 
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encompaffed  on  every  fide  by  a deep  valley,  which  has  three 
outlets  ; the  one  to  the  fouth,  to  Dembea,  Maitfhaw,  and 
the  Agows,  the  fecond  to  the  N.W  , towards  Sennaar  over 
the  high  mountain  Debra  Tzai,  or  the  mountain  of  the  Sun, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Kofcam,  the  palace  of  the  Iteghe,  is 
fituated,  as  are  alfo  the  low'  countries  of  Walkayt  and  Wat- 
dubba  ; the  third  is  to  the  N.  to  Woggora,  over  the  high 
mountain  Lamalmon,  and  fo  on  through  Tigre  to  the  Red 
fea.  The  fiver  Kahha,  coming  from  the  mountain  of  the 
Sun,  runs  through  the  valley,  and  covers  all  the  fouth  of 


the  gonarcha  to  have  been  a dial  drawn  on  divers  furfaces  or  the  town  ; the  Angrab,  falling  from  Woggora,  furrounds 
planes;  fome  of  which  being  horizontal,  others  vertical,  it  ontheN.NE.:  thefe  rivers  join  at  the  bottom  of  the 


oblique,  & c.  formed  divers  angles. 

V/ hence  the  appellation,  from  yon,  knee,  or  yuna,  angle. 
GONARY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the 
Myfore  ; 1 2 miles  S.  of  Rydroog 


hill,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  S.  of  the  town.  On  an  emi- 
nence oppofite  to  Gondar,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  is 
a large  town  of  Mahometans,  confiding  of  about  1000 
houfes.  They  are  all  aftive  and  laborious,  and  are  em- 


GONAVE,  La,  an  illand  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  ployed  in  taking  care  of  the  baggage  and  field-equipage  of 


St.  Domingo,  about  14^  leagues  in  length,  and  about  three 
in  breadth.  This  is  called  Grand  Gonaveby  way  of  diftinc- 
tion  from  Petit  Gonave,  another  fmall  illand  about  two 
miles  in  each  dire&ion,  feparated  from  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  former,  by  a channel  three  miles  wide.  Gonave  is  1 3 f 
leagues  W.  by  N.W.  from  Port  au  Prince.  N.  lat.  z8  51'. 
W.  long.  73°  40'.  See  St.  Domingo. 

GONAVES,  a fea-port  in  the  above-mentioned  illand, 
at  the  head  of  a bay  of  its  own  name,  on  the  N.  fide  of  a 
bay  of  Leogane.  The  harbour  is  excellent ; the  town  has 
a medicinal  fpring,  and  in  1772  both  were  ereCted  with 
lodging-houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  refort 
to  it,  and  an  hofpital  for  foldiers  and  failors.  It  lies  on  the 

§reat  road  from  Port  de  Paix  to  St.  Mark,  16  leagues 
.E.  of  the  former.  N.  lat.  19°  22'.  W.  long.  73  20'. 
GONCANAMA,  a town  of  S.  America,  in  the  au- 
dience of  Quito  ; 20  miles  S.  W.  of  Loxa. 

GONCELIN,  a tow'n  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Grenoble  ; 13  miles  N.N.W.  of  Grenoble.  The  place  con- 
tains 1558,  and  the  canton  10,259  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  197!  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

GONDAR,  the  metropolis  of  Abyllinia,  is  fituated  upon 
a hill,  elevated  8440  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  confills  of 
about  10,000  families  in  times  of  peace.  The  houfes  are 
chiefly  conftrudled  with  clay,  and  the  roofs  are  thatched  in 
a conical  form,  which  is  the  mode  of  building  within  the 
tropical  rains.  On  the  weft  end  of  the  town  is  the  king’s 
lioufe,  formerly  a Itructure  of  coniiderable  importance  ; it 
was  a fquare  edifice,  flanked  with  fquare  towers  ; formerly 
four  ftories  high,  and  the  top  of  it  afforded  a magnificent 
view  of  the  whole  country  S.  of  the  lake  Tzana.  Although 
the  greateft  part  has  been  burnt  at  different  times,  there  is 
ample  lodging  in  the  two  lowelt  floors  of  it ; the  audience 
chambers  being  above  120  feet  long.  Annexed  to  this 
ruined  palace  are  apartments,  conftruCted  by  fucceeding 
king?,  alfo  of  clay,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  their  own 
country;  for  the  palace  itfelf,  fays  Bruce  (Travels,  vol.  iii.) 
was  built  by  mafons  from  India  in  the  time  of  Facilidas,  and 
by  fuch  Abyflinians  as  had  been  iultrudled  in  architecture 
by  the  Jefuits,  without  embracing  their  religion,  and  after- 
wards remained  in  the  country,  unconnected  with  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Portuguefe,  during  this  prince’s  reign.  The 
palace  and  its  contiguous  buildings  are  l’urrounded  by  a ftone 
wall,  30  feet  high,  with  battlements  upon  the  outer  wall, 
and  a parapet  roof  between  the  outer  and  inner,  by  which 
you  may  pals  along  the  whole  and  have  a view  of  the  ftreet. 
There  never  appear  to  have  been  any  embrafures  for  cannon  ; 
the  four  iidcs  of  this  wall  are  above  i\  Englilh  mile  in 
length.  The  mountain,  on  which  the  town  is  fituated,  is 
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the  king  and  nobility,  when  they  take  the  field  and  return 
from  it;  but  they  never  fight  on  either  fide.  N.  lat.  12° 
34' 30".  E.  long.  37 5 33'. 

GONDEBAUD,  in  Biography,  third  king  of  the  Bur- 
gundians, celebrated  as  a legillator  among  the  barbarians 
over  whom  he  reigned  as  fovereign.  He  obtained  the 
crown  in  491,  and  almoft  immediately,  under  pretence  of  af- 
fifting  Odoacer  againit  Theodcric,  entered  Italy,  carrying 
fire  and  fword  through  zEmilia  and  Liguria,  and  made  a 
great  number  of  captives,  many  of  whom  he  liberated  with- 
out ranfom,  at  the  requeft  of  Epiphanius  bifhop  of  Pavia. 
He  affembled,  in  499,  a council  at  Lyons,  in  order  to  effeCt 
a reconciliation  between  the  Catholics  and  Arians.  He  was 
himfelf  an  Arian,  from  habit  and  education  ; but  he  was  un- 
able to  effeCt  fo  laudable  a purpofe.  About  this  time  he 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks  ; 
who  made  the  Burgundian  monarch  his  tributary.  Clovis 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  Gondebaud  revenged  him- 
felf upon  his  brother  Godegefil,  who  had  joined  Clovis,  fur- 
prifed  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  From  this  periodhe  reigned 
in  peace  over  his  people,  whom  he  rendered  flourifliing  by 
the  arts  of  civilization,  and  by  a regular  fyllem  of  law’s. 
Theie,  fays  the  hiftorian,  were  in  general  founded  on  equi- 
ty, and  difplay  much  fagacity  in  preventing  all  caufes  of 
diipute  ; neverthelefs,  they  enjoin  the  barbarifm  of  judicial 
combats,  which  the  legillator  juftified  as  an  inference  from 
the  admitted  dodtrine  of  the  interference  of  a particular  pro- 
vidence in  human  affairs.  The  Burgundian  code,  called  “ La 
loi  Gombrette,’’  has  been  pubiifhed  in  feveral  collections  of 
ancient  laws.  This  prince  died  in  516,  leaving  behind  him, 
as  memorials,  letters  up«n  theological  lubjeCts  to  Avitus, 
bilhop  of  Vienne.  Univer.  Hift. 

GONDEGAMA,  or  Gonelacomma,  in  Geography,  a 
river  . of  Hindooftan,  which  forms  the  nominal  boundary  of 
the  Carnatic,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the.  fea  at  Mcdipelly. 
Combam,  or  Commum,  is  near  its  fource.  It  is  fome- 
times  called  Gilligama,  and  Gunta-camma. 

GONDICOTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marav.ar; 
33  miles  N.  of  Trumian. 

GONDOLA,  a little  fiat  boat,  very  long  and  narrow, 
chiefly  ufed  at  Venice  to  row  on  the  canals. 

The  word  is  Italian,  gondola.  Du  Cange  derives  it  from 
the  vulgar  Greek  zoiMsXa.-,  a lark,  or  little  Jhip;  Lancelot 
deduces  it  from  yoiov,  a term  in  Athenaeus  for  a fort  of 
vafe. 

The  middle-fized  gondolas  are  upwards  of  thirty  feet 
long,  and  four  broad  ; they  always  terminate  at  each  end  in  a' 
very  {harp  point,  which  is  railed  perpendicularly  to  the  full 
height  of  a man. 

The 
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The  addrefs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  in  paffing  along 
their  narrow  canals,  is  very  remarkable ; there  are  ufually  two 
to  each  gondola,  and  they  row  by  pufhing  before  them. 
The  for  e-man  reils  his  oar  on  the  left  fide  of  the  gondola  : 
the  hind-man  is  placed  on  the  fern,  that  he  may  fee 
the  head  over  the  tilt  or  covering  of  the  gondola,  and 
reils  his  oar,  which  is  very  long,  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
gondola. 

Gondola  is  alfo  the  name  of  a paffage-boat  of  fix  or 
eight  oars,  ufed  in  other  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Italy. 

Gondola -Jhell,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given  by  au- 
thors to  a peculiar  kind  of  concha  glohofa , fuppofed,  in  fome 
degree,  to  reprefent  the  fhape  of  a Venetian  boat.  It  is  of 
the  genus  of  the  dolium , and  there  are  feven  fpccies  of  it. 
See  Dolium  and  Conciiology. 

GONDOMAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Ga- 
licia ; 6 miles  E.  of  Bayona. 

GOND  RECOURT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Commercy.  The  place  contains  1113,  and  the  can- 
ton 8973  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  340  kiliometres,  in 
24  communes. 

GONDUFEE,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kong;  100  miles  S E.  of  Kong. 

GONDWARRAH,  a town  of  Bengal ; 15  miles 
S.5.W.  of  Purneah. 

GONESSE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Pontoife,  nine  miles  N.  of  Paris.  The  place  contains  2400, 
and  the  canton  14,811  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  182  \ 
kiliometres,  in  22  communes. 

GONET,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Beziers  in  the  year  1616.  He  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical 
life  when  he  was  young,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  by  the  univerfity  of  Bourdeaux  in  the 
year  1640.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  eletted  to  the  profef- 
forfhip  of  theology  in  that  univerfity,  an  office  which  he 
held  with  great  dignity  till  the  year  1671,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed provincial  among  the  Dominican  friars.  In  1675  he 
refumed  his  labours  as  profeffor,  which  he  continued  about 
two  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he 
died  in  1681.  He  was  author  of  a fvftem  of  divinity,  en- 
titled “ Clypseus  Theologiae  Thomifticas,  contra  novos  ejus 
impugnatores,”  firit  publilhed  at  Bourdeaux  in  1666,  in 
eighteen  volumes  i2mo.,  but  it  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  printed  in  five  volumes  folio.  He  was  likewife  author 
of  a “ Manuale  Thomiitarum,  feu  brevis  Theologian  Cur- 
ias,’’  which  has  palled  through  different  editions,  of  which 
the  belt  was  publilhed  at  Lyons  in  1681:  and  “ Differta- 
tio  Theologica  de  Probabilitate.”  Morevi. 

GONFALON,  or  Goxfanon,  a kind  of  round  tent, 
borne  as  a canopy,  at  the  head  of  the  proeeffions  of  the 
principal  churches  at  Rome,  in  cafe  of  rain  ; its  verge  or 
banner  ferving  for  a Ihelter,  where  there  is  not  a great  deal 
of  attendance. 

GONG,  a Chinefe  metalline,  mufical  inftrument  of  per- 
cuffion,  in  the  form  of  a flat  bafon,  with  a ridge  round  it, 
and  beaten  by  a mallet  covered  with  feveral  folds  of  wool- 
len cloth.  It  is  carried  on  a pole  by  two  rnen,  and  beaten 
by  the  Jundmoft.  In  the  march  of  an  army,  it  is  ufed  as  a 
military  inftrument  to  regulate  the  Heps  of  the  foldiers ; 
when  ftruck  with  great  force,  it  is  fufficiently  loud  to  be 
heard  at  a mile’s  diitance  ; but  fo  confufed  is  the  found,  that 
no  diftindt  tone  can  be  afeertained.  Yet  by  reiterated  gen- 
tle llrokes  on  the  fame  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  bafon  a 
mufical  tone  may  be  produced  ; but  different  parts  of  the 
circle  produce  tones  of  different  gravity  and  aentenefs, 


It  is  ufed  in  proeeffions,  and  at  court  on  days  of  ceremo- 
ny and  fellivals,  in  concert  with  other  inlfruments,  as  a 
double  drum.  On  the  water,  in  veffels  that  are  rowed,  tins 
inftrument  regulates  the  llrokes  of  the  oars. 

It  is  formed  of  brafs  or  bronze,  and  called  Lu  by  the 
Chinefe,  who,  from  hearing  it  only  on  great  occafions,  re- 
gard it  with  reverence. 

GONGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania,  near  the  fea  of  Marmora  ; 36  miles  N.E.  of 
Gallipoli. 

Gonga,  or  Bain  Gor.ga,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which 
falls  into  the  Godavery  about  90  miles  from  the  La.  See 
Bain  Gonga,  and  Godavery. 

GONGACA,  a town  of  Bengal;  30  miles  S.W.  of 
Calcutta. 

GONGADEE,  a town  of  Bengal;  50  miles  S.W.  of 
Rogonautpour. 

GONGOLARA,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  Impera- 
tus  has  called  a very  beautiful  fea  plant,  known  among  bota- 
nical writers  by  the  name  of  fucus  erica  foliis,  or  erica  marina, 
the  fea  heath. 

GONGONG,  is  an  inftrument  ufed  by  the  Hottentots, 
and  all  the  negroes  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa.  Of  this 
kind  there  are  two  forts,  the  large  gongong  and  the  final!. 
In  the  fupplement  to  the  firit  edition  of  the  French  En- 
cyclopedic, a delcription  of  this  inftrument  has  been  attempt- 
ed, that  feems  totally  unintelligible. 

“ The  fmall  gongon  (fay  the  editors)  is  an  iron  or 
holly  bow,  of  which  the  firing  is  the  finew  of  a fficep  dried 
in  the  fun,  or  a bowel  firing  ; at  the  extremity'  of  the  bow  is 
placed,  on  one  fide,  the  pipe  of  a fplit  quill,  in  the  hollow  of 
which  the  firing  of  the  bow  is  lodged.  The  performer 
holds  this  quill  in  his  mouth  when  he  is  playing,  and  the 
different  tones  of  the  gongon  proceed  from  the  different 
modulations  of  his  breath. 

“ The  great  gongon  only  differs  from  the  fmall  by  the 
ffiell  of  a cocoa-nut,  of  which  the  upper  part  has  been  cut 
off,  and  the  firing  of  the  bow,  before  its  tenfion,  palled 
through  it  on  each  fide.  In  touching  the  inftrument  the 
cocoa-lhell  is  moved  to  and  from  the  quill  according  to  the 
tone  which  is  to  be  produced.'’ 

We  hope  our  readers  will  comprehend  this  defeription,  by' 
which  we  frankly'  own  ourfelvcs  rot  to  be  much  enlightened  ; 
nor  can  we  well  conceive  how  the  motion  of  the  fplit  quill, 
or  the  feftion  of  the  cocoa-nut,  can  produce  different  tones. 
Nothing  that  anfwers  to  this  defeription  is  to  be  found  on 
the  plate  referred  to  (fig.  3.  PI.  II.)  but  in  PI.  III.  fig.  9. 
Mui.  Inft.  there  is,  vve  think,  a very  unfatisfaclory  reprefen  - 
tation  of  it.  And  in  the  rude  ftate  in  which  the  European 
arts  in  general  have  been  found  in  fuch  parts  of  Africa  as 
have  already  been  explored,  we  have  little  reafon  to 
lament  our  ignorance  of  the  conitru&ion  and  ufe  of  the 
gongong. 

GONG 00,  in  Geography,  an  ifisnd  in  the  Neel  Abud 
or  Gain  river  of  Africa,  in  its  courfe  between  Cafhnu  or 
Kaflina,  and  Mekzara.  N.  lat.  16.  E.  long.  ii°. 

GONGOOPOUR,  d town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude,  it 
miles  S.  of  Kairabad. 

GONGORA,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Spaniffi 
poet,  was  born  at  Cordova  in  1562.  He  ftudied  at  Sala- 
manca, and  being  brought  up  to  the  church,  was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  from  whom  he  received  confiderable  eccle- 
fiaftical preferment.  He  died  at  Cordova,  of  the  cathedral 
of  which  he  was  prebend.  His  reputation  is  built  on  a vo- 
lume of  poems,  under  the  title  of  “ Obras  de  Dom.  Louis 
de  Gongora-y-Argore,”  4to.  The  poems  confift  of  a va- 
riety of  compofitions,  chiefly  of  the  ffiorter  kind,  efpecially 
3 K 2 lyrical, 
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lyrical,  in  which  ftyle  he  fo  much  excelled,  as  to  be  termed 
by  his  countrymen  “ the  prince  of  lyric  poets.”  Gon- 
gora  poffeffes,  in  the  eftimation  of  his  countrymen,  a very 
high  rank  among  the  Spanifh  poets  for  an  artificial  elevation 
of  language,  and  uncommon  turn  of  thought,  which  were 
formerly  the  charadteriftics  of  the  poetry  of  that  nation. 
So  much,  indeed,  did  he  furpafs  in  thefe  qualities,  that  he 
had  many  cenfurers  in  his  own  country,  though  he  alfo  met 
with  as  many  warm  defenders.  He  is  faid  to  have  enriched 
his  native  language  by  the  introduction  of  many  Latin  words 
happily  employed.  Moreri. 

GONGRQNA,  in  Surgery,  a hard  tumour;  but  efpe- 
cially  a bronchocele,  or  fwelling  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The 
word  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  yoyfgo;,  a round  tubercle  on 
the  trunk  of  a tree. 

GONHARY,  in  Geography,  a town- of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Lucknow. 

GONIA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 16 
miles  W.  of  Aphiom-Karahifar. 

GONJAH,  or  Kong,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Conche  of 
D’A  nville,  and  the  Gouge  of  Deliffe,  a kingdom  of  Africa, 
fituated  to  the  N.  of  Guinea,  between  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  and  5'  W.  long  , and  between  the  lothand  12th 
degrees  of  N.  lat.  It  is  about  870  miles  weftward  from 
Calhna  or  Kaffina,  and  between  5.30  and  6co  miles  from 
the  Gold  Coaft.  Some  fay,  there  is  no  communication  be- 
tween this  coaft  and  the  country  of  Gonjah  the  king  of  Af- 
fentoi,  who  poffeffes  the  intervening  fpace,  prohibiting  his 
inland  neighbours  from  paffing  through  his  country.  Others 
report,  that  other  Hates  (e.  g.  the  Fantees,  and  their  confede- 
rates) lie  between  Affentoi  and  the  fea  ; and  that  the  Affen- 
tois  have  often  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  open  a communi- 
cation with  the  coaft — Alfo,  the  name  of  a town,  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Gonjah  or  Kong.  N.  lat. 
ii°  30.  W.  long.  3 301. — Alfo,  the  name  of  part  of  a 
chain  of  mountains,  extending  from  almoft  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gambia,  in  the  Atlantic,  to  Nigritia,  towards  Abyf- 
finia. 

GONIAH,  a decayed  town  and  large  caftle  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Guriel,  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  which  runs  into  the  Black  fea.  It  is  garrifon- 
ed  by  a few  Janiffaries,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  feamen; 
80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Trebifond.  N.  lat.  410  25'.  E.  long, 
41°  10'. 

GONJENP1LLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Nellore. 

GONIOC  ARFUS,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  yoovict,  an 
angle,  and  zpvr'i.,  fruit,  expreffve  of  one  of  its  effential  cha- 
racters. The  name,  originally  contrived' by  Thunberg,  was 
Gonocarpus,  which  being  incorredlly  conftrudted,  and  too 
near  Conocarpus,  was  judicioufly  changed  by  Mr.  Konig. 
Schreber,  Willdenow,  and  others,  have  made  it  Gonatocarpus, 
for  want  of  attending  to  its  meaning  and  application,  which 
has  no  reference  to  yom, . yowfioc,  a knee,  but  to  the  very  pe- 
culiar angles  of  the  fruit. — Konig  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1..546. 
t.  12.  f 5,  6.  (Gonocarpus;  Thunb.  Nov  Gen.  55.  FI. 
Jap.  5.  Miirr.  in  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  164.  Juft.  442. 
Lamarck.  Uluftr.  t.  73.  Gonatocarpus  ;•  Schreb.  86. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  690.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  2.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Tetrandria ■ Monpgynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Onagra,  or 
Onagraria,  Juft.  Konig. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  in  four  deep,  acute, 
equal,  upright  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  four,  equal,  oblong, 
concave,  infertc-d  into  the  rim  of  the  calyx,  and  twice  as 
long  as  its  teeth.  Siam.  Filaments  four  or  eight,  very  fhort, 
ipferted  into  the  calyx,  oppofite  to  the  petals  if  four,  to 
the  petals  and  calyx-teeth  if  eight ; anthers  oblong,  large. 


Ihorter  than  the  corolla.  Pf-  Germen  inferior,  turbinate*- 
with  eight  furrows  and  as  many  angles,  crowned  with  tire 
permanent  calyx  ; ftyle  extremely  fhort ; ftigmas  four,  ob- 
tufe,  downy. 

Eft.  Ch,  Calyx  fuperior,  in  four  deep  equal  fegments. 
Petals  four.  Drupa  dry,  with  eight  angles.  Nut  folitary, 
of  one  cell. 

Three  fpecies  of  this  inconfpicuous  though  curious  genus 
are  at  prefent  known. 

1.  G.  micranthus.  Thunb.  Jap.  69.  t.  1$.- — Leaves  ovate, 
obtufely  crenate,  fmooth,  as  well  as  the  ftem. — Gathered  by 
Thunberg  in  Japan.  Root  fibrous,  annual.  Stems  three  or 
four  inches  high,  afeending,  quadrangular,  fmooth,  leafy. 
Ample  below,  panicled  above.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort 
ftalks,  ovate,  rather  acute,  half  an  inch  long,  bluntly  crenate 
and  cartilaginous  in  the  margin,  fmooth  on  both  ftdes,  minute- 
ly dotted,  furnilhed  with  a lib,  but  no  veins  ; the  upper  ones 
gradually  fmaller  and  more  entire.  Stipu/as  none.  Flowers 
very  fmall,  purplifh,  drooping,  in  feveral  (lender,  lax,  upright 
fpikes,  forming  a fort  of  panicle.  The  petals  as  well  as  calyx. 
are  fufficiently  evident  in  Thunberg’s  own  fpecimens  before 
us.  Th z fruit  is  no  bigger  than  the  fmalleft  pin’s  head,  and 
the  petals  fcarcely  longer. 

2.  G.  rotundfol'ms. — Leaves  rounded,  fomewhat  heart- 
fhaped,  obtufely  crenate,  fmooth.  Angles  of  the  ftem 
rough.  Spikes  in  a compound  panicle. — Gathered  near  Port 
Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,,  by  John  White,  M.D. — We 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  more  than  a variety  of 
the  former,  but  its  different  country,  much  more  rounded 
leaves,  heart-fliaped  at  the  bafe,  and  the  briftly  angles  of  the 
Jlem,  induce  us  to  propofe  it  as  a fpecies.  Poffibly  the  pani- 
cled fpikes  may  be  owing  to  the  greater  luxuriance  of  the  fpe- 
cimens. The  fructification  appears  -precifely  like  that  of  the 
firft  fpecies. 

3.  G.  fcaber.  Konig  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  x.  547-  IZ-  ^ 6- — 
Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  fharply  ferrated,  briftly  as  well  as 
the  ftem. — Gathered  by  Mr.  David  Nelfon,  in  cultivated 
ground  in  the  ifland  of  China,  near  Macao.  This  appears 
to  differ  from  the  two  former  very  materially,  being  all  over 
rough,  with  depreffed  bridles,  and  having  longer  and  nar- 
rower fharply  ferrated  leaves.  The  flowers,  moreover,  have 
eight  ftamens,,  and  the  angles  of  the  fruit  are  wavy  or  crifp- 
ed,  not  fmooth  and  even. 

We  have  a plant  gathered  by  Dr.  White,  near  Port  Jack- 
fon, which  feems  to  anfwer  in  every  point  to  Mr.  Konig’s 
defeription  and  figure  of  the  laft,  except  that  its  petals  have 
a briftly  keel,  and  the  ftigmas  are  Angularly  branched  and 
plumofe,  making  a large  tuft  in  the  centre  of  each  flower 
after  the  petals  are  fallen.  Perhaps  Mr..  Konig’s  fpecimens 
had  loft  all  their  ftigmas.  We  remark,  however,  a further 
difference  in  the  fruit,  whofe  alternate  angles  are  lefs  diftindt, 
or  rather  more  crifped  and  interrupted  than  the  reft.  Not 
having  examined  authentic  fpecimens  of  G.  fcaber , we  muft 
leave  this  matter  in  doubt.- — Poffibly  this  may  be  G.  tetragy 7 
nus.  Billard.  Nov.  Holl.  t.  53. 

GONIOMETER,  an  inftrement  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of 
meafuring  folid  angles  (particularly  of  cryftals),  or  the  in- 
clination '-’Inch  one  plane  furface  makes  with  another  The 
fmall  goniometers,  as  ufually  fold  at  the  lhops,  are  of  a con- 
llruction  fo  Ample,  as  to  require  but  little  defeription.  They 
generally  confilt  of  a fmall  pair  of  compaffes  or  nippers,  def- 
tiaed  to  receive  the  angle  of  the  cryftal  ;.and  the  legs  of  thefe 
being  continued  in  the  oppofite  direction,  beyond  the  angular 
point  or  joint,  the  angle  is  meafured  by  applying  them  to 
a pr  jfadtor  or  femicircular  fcale  of  degrees. 

But  notwithftanding  much  ingenuity  has  been  bellowed, 
on  inftruments  conftrudted  on  this  principle,  none  of  them. 

have.- 
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have  been  found  nearlyaccurate  enough  for  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  required,  many  interefting  queftions  in  the 
modern  fcience  of  cryftallography  requiring  a much  more 
exadl  determination  of  the  angle  than  can  poffibly  be  obtain- 
ed by  inftruments  of  this  conftrudlion. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wollafton  for  having  removed  all 
thefe  difficulties,  by  the  invention  of  an  inftrument  which 
accomplifhes  all  that  the  moft  fcrupulons  naturalift  can  pof- 
fibly defire.  The  principle  of  this  invention  is  entirely  op- 
tical, and  ( Plate  XIX.  M ifcellany,  Jig . 2.)  reprefents  the  in- 
ftrument as  made  and  fold  by  Mr.  Carey,  in  the  Strand ; but 
the  reader,  when  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it,  will  rea- 
dily fee  that  any  perfon  poffeffed  of  a graduated  inftrument, 
fuch  as  a theodolite,  tranfit,  &c.  may,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, apply  it  to  the  meafurement  of  angles,  though  in  a 
much  lefs  commodious  manner  than  on  an  inltrument  made 
exprefsly  for  the  purpofe. 

Dr.  Wollafton’s  method  confifts  in  employing  a ray  of 
light  refledted  from  the  furface,  in  dead  of  the  furface  it- 
felf;  and  thus,  for  a radius  of  i-5<oth  of  an  inch,  we  may 
fubtlitute  either  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  cryftal, 
which  would  naturally  be  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  or  for 

freater  accuracy  we  may,  by  a fecond  mode,  fubftitute  the 
iftance  of  objedts  feen  at  a hundred  yards  or  more  from 
us.  The  inltrument  defcribed  by  Dr.  Wollafton,  in  the 
Tranfadtions  for  1809,  confifts  of  a circle,  fg.  3,  gradu- 
ated on  its  edge,  and  mounted  on  an  horizontal  axle  fup- 
ported  by  an  upright  pillar.  This  axle,  being  perforated, 
admits  the  paffage  of  a fmaller  axle  through  it,  to  which 
any  cryftal  of  moderate  fize  may  be  attached  by  a piece  of 
wax,  with  its  edge,  or  interfedtion  of  the  furfaces,  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  motion.  This  pofition  of 
the  cryftal  is  firft  adjufted,  fo  that  by  turning  the  fmaller 
axle,  each  of  the  two  furfaces,  whofe  inclination  is  to  be 
meafured,  will  re  fled!  the  fame  light  to  the  eye.  The  circle 
is  then  fet  to  zero,  or  1 8o°,  by  an  index  attached  to  the 
pillar  that  fupports  it. 

The  fmall  axle  is  then  turned  till  the  further  furface  re- 
fledts  the  light  of  the  candle,  or  other  definite  object,  to 
the  eye;  and  laftly,  (the  eye  being  kept  fteadily  in  the 
fame  place,)  the  circle  is  turned  by  its  larger  axle,  till  the 
fecond  furface  refledts  the  fame  light.  This  fecond  furface 
is  thus  afcertained  to  be  in  the  fame  pofition  as  the  former 
furface  had  been  r the  angle  through  which  the  circle  has 
moved,  is,  in  fadt,  the  fupplement  to  the  inclination  of  the 
furfaces;  but  as  the  graduations  on  its  margin  are  numbered 
accordingly  in  the  inverted  order,  the  angle  is  corredtly 
fhewn  by  the  index,  without  requiring  any  computation. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,.  that  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary 
to  have  a clean  uniform  fradture  for  thk  application  of  the 
inftrument  to  the  ftrudture  of  laminated  fubftanees;  for 
fince  all  thofe  fmall  portions  of  a ffiattered  furface  that  are 
parallel  to  one  another,  (though  not  in  the  fame  plane,) 
gliften  at  once  with  the  fame  light,  the  angle  of  an  irregular 
furface  may  be  determined  nearly  as  well  as  when  the  re- 
fledling  furfaces  are  adtually  in  the  fame  plane.  In  this 
method  of  taking  the  meafure  of  an  angle,  when  the  eye 
and  candle  are  only  ten  or  twelve  inches  diftant,  a fmall 
error  may  arife  from  parallax,  if  the  interfedtion  of  the 
planes  or  edge  of  the  cryftal  be  not  accurately  in  a line 
with  the  axis  of  motion.  But  fuch  an  error  may  be  ren- 
dered infenfible,.  even  in  that  mode  of  ufing  the  inftrument, 
by  due  care  in  placing  the  cryftal ; and  when  the  furfaces 
are  fufficiently  fmooth  to  refledt  a diftindt  image  of  objedts, 
all  errors  from  the  fame  fource  may  be  entirely  obviated  by 
another  mode  of  ufing  it. 

For  this  purpofe,  if  the  eye  be  brought  within  an  inch 


of  the  refledting  furface,  the  reflected  image  of  fome  dif- 
tant chimney  may  be  feen  inverted  beneath  its  true  place, 
and,  by  turning  the  fmall  axis,  may  be  brought  to  corre- 
fpond  apparently  with  the  bottom  of  the  houfe,  or  fome 
other  diftant  horizontal  line.  In  this  pofition  the  furface 
accurately  bifedts  the  angle  which  the  height  of  that  houfe 
fubtends  at  the  eye,  or  rather  at  the  refledfing  furfaces 
then,  by  turning  the  whole  circle  and  cryftal  together,  the 
other  furface,  however  fmall,  may  be  brought  exadlly  into 
the  fame  pofition ; and  the  angle  of  the  furfaces  may  thus 
be  meafured,  with  a degree  of  precifion  that  has  not  hitherto 
been  expedted  in  goniometry. 

The  accuracy,  indeed,  of  this  inftrument  is  fuch,  that  a 
circle  of  moderate  dimenfions,  with  a vernier  adapted  to  it, 
will  probably  afford  corredtions  to  many  former  obferva- 
tions.  Dr.  Wollafton  has  remarked  one  inftance  of  a mif- 
take  that  prevails,  refpedting  the  common  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  he  mentions,  becaufe  this  fubftance  is  very  likely  to 
be  employed  as  a teft  of  the  corredtnefs  of  fuch  a gonio- 
meter, by  any  one  who  is  not  convinced'  of  its  accuracy, 
from  a diftindt  conception  of  the  principles  of  its  conftruc- 
tion. 

The  inclination  of  the  furfaces  of  a primitive  cryftal  cf 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  ftated  with  great  appearance  of  preci- 
fion to  be  104  28'  40  : a refult  deduced  from  the  fup- 
pofed  pofition  of  its  axis,  at  an  angle  of  450,  with  each  of 
the  furfaces,  and  from  other  feducing  circumftances  of  appa- 
rent harmony  by  fimple  ratios. 

But  however  ftrong  the  prefumption  might  be,  that  this 
angle,  which  by  measurement  approached  to  45  , is  adtually 
fo,  it  muff  neverthelefs  be,  in  fad!,  about  45"  20';  for  the 
inclination  of  the  furfaces  to  each  other  is  found  to  be  very 
nearly,  if  not  accurately,  105",  as  it  was  formerl)  deter- 
mined to  be  by  Huygens;  and  fince  the  meafure  of  the 
fuperficia!  angle,  given  by  fir  Ilaac  Newton,  correfponds 
with  this  determination  of  Huygens,  his  evidence  may  be 
confidered  as  a further  confirmation  of  the  fame  refult ; for 
it  may  be  prefumed,  that  he  would  not  adopt  the  meafurea 
of  others  without  a careful  examination. 

Explanation  of  the  Figure . 

a l , Is  the  principal  circle  of  the  goniometer,  graduated 
on  its  ed^e. 

c) 

c c,  The  axle  of  the  circle, 

d,  A milled  head,  by  which  the  circle  is  turned. 
e e.  The  fmall  axle  for  turning  the  cryftal,  without  mov- 
ingf  the  circle. 

O 

f,  A milled  head  on  the  fmall  axle. 

g,  A brafs  plate  fupported  by  the  pillar,  and  gradu- 
ated  as  a vernier  to  every  five  minutes. 

h,  The  extremity  of  a fmall  fpring,  by  which  the  cir- 
cle is  Hopped-  at  180  , without  the  trouble  of  reading  off. 

i i and  k i.  Are  two  centres  of  motion,  the  one  hori- 
zontal, the  other  vertical,  for  adjufting  the  pofition  of  a 
cryftal one  turned  by  the  handle  /,  the  other  by  the  milled 
head  m. 

The  cryftal  being  attached  to  a ferew  head  at  the  point 
k,  in  the  centre  of  all  the  motions,  with  one  of  its  furface3 
as  nearly  parallel  as  may  be  to  the  milled  head  m,  is  next 
rendered  truly  parallel  to  the  axis,  by  turniug  the  handle  / 
till  the  refledled  image  of  a horizontal  line  is  feen  to  be  truly 
horizontal.  By  means  of  the  milled  head  f the  fecond  fur- 
face is  then  brought  into  the  pofition  of  the  firft,  and  if  the 
refledled  image  from  this  ii  rface  is  found  not  to  be  hori- 
zontal, it  is  rendered  fo  by  turning  the  milled  head  m,  and 
fince  this  motion  is  parallel  to  the  firft  furface,  it  does  not 
derange  the  preceding  adjuftment. 
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GONIOMETRICAL  Lines,  derived  from ymia,  angle, 
and  p.Erpi',  I meafure,  in  Geometry,  lines  ufed  for  meafuring 
or  determining  the  quantity  of  angles.  Such  are  fines, 
tangents,  fecants,  verfed  fines,  &c. 

We  have  a paper  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions,  containing  a commodious  difpofition  of  equa- 
tions for  exhibiting  the  relations  of  goniometrical  lines,  from 
whence  a multitude  of  curious  theorems  may  be  derived. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  N3.  483.  feet.  26. _ 

GONIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Vermes,  charadterized 
only  by  their  very  fimple,  flat,  and  angular  form,  and  be- 
ing invifible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  Ipecies  at  prefent 
known  are  few,  amounting  to  no  more  than  five  in  num- 
ber ; and  for  the  exiftence  of  thefe  we  rely  chiefly  on  the 
microfcopical  refearches  of  Muller  and  Schranck,  the 
former  of  whom  deferibes  four  of  thefe  minute  creatures 
with  great  accuracy  in  his  “ Zoologia  Danica.”  They  are 
moftly  inhabitants  of  frefli  or  pure  water,  though  fome  of 
them  occur  in  ftagnant  water  or  in  dunghills. 

Species. 

Polyspii.t.RIUM.  Orbicular,  pellucid,  with  innumerable 
fpherical  molecules.  Schranck. 

Found  in  ftagnant  water;  the  colour  greenifti-yellow, 
and  general  appearance  that  of  a thin  membrane  filled  with 
innumerable  lucid  globules.  Very  common  in  the  month 
of  July. 

Pectokale.  Quadrangular,  pellucid,  with  fixteen  fphe- 
rical molecules.  Miill.  Goeze,  See. 

The  molecules  are  oval  and  nearly  of  an  equal  fize,  their 
colour  greenifh,  pellucid,  and  difpofed  in  a quadrangular 
manner  within  the  membrane,  like  diamonds  in  a ring  ; or 
rather,  as  Muller  compares  them,  to  the  jewels  in  the  breaft- 
plate  of  the  high  prieft  among  the  Jews,  and  refledting 
light  on  both  Hues.  Its  progrefs  is  by  an  advancement 
alternately  towards  the  right  and  left,  at  which  time  all 
the  molecules  are  in  motion,  and  aiTume  their  oval  form, 
thefe  molecules  being  round  when  the  animal  is  in  a quiefeent 
ft  ate. 

Truncatum.  Angles  ibtufe  ; pofterior  part  arched. 

Miill. 

This  occurs  in  frefh  or  pure  water,  and  is  rarely  met 
with  ; its  fize  is  rather  confiderable  ; the  fore -part  is  a 
ftraight  line,  the  fides  forming  therewith  obtufe  angles,  the 
extremity  of  the  fides  being  united  by  a curved  line  ; the 
internal  organs,  perceptible  to  the  eye  by  the  afiiftance  of 
the  microfcope,  confift  of  a number  of  molecules  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  and  two  vehicles  of  peculiar  brightness 
in  the  middle.  Its  motion  is  languid. 

Lunatum.  Rectangular,  the  pofterior  part  arched. 
Miill.  Gmel.  G.  Reftangulum,  Adams. 

The  projection  at  the  bafe  of  the  body  in  this  fpecies  is 
placed  in  a right  angle ; the  inteftines  green,  with  the 
larger  veiicle  tranfparent. 

Pulvinatum.  Quadrangular,  opaque,  with  four  cylin- 
drical protuberances.  Miiller. 

This  fpecies,  according  to  Miiller,  appears  under  a flight 
magnifier  like  a quadrangular  membrane,  plain  on  both 
fides,  but,  when  a deeper  lens  is  applied,  refembles  the  figure 
of  a bollter,  formed  of  three  or  four  cylindrical  pillows, 
flattened  or  funk  in  various  places : this  was  the  appear- 
ance it  aftumed  when  firft  examined  ; fome  days  after  all  the 
fides  were  plain  without  convexity  and  decu  (fated,  or  di- 
vided into  little  fquares  by  the  interfedtion  of  ftraight  lines, 
it  is  found  in  puddles  under  dunghills. 

GONKEER;  m Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary. 
N.lat.  44  50'.  E.long.  1173  ji'. 
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GONKOFEN,  or  Gankofen,  a town  of  Bavaria;  14 
miles  E.  of  Landftiut. 

GONNA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  ; 12  miles 
W.  of  Nugoreote. 

GONNI,  or  Gonxo,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Greece,  in  the  Perrlieebia,  fituated  near  Paneus,  towards 
the  ftrait  where  the  Olympus  and  Ofla  approached  each 
other. 

GONNOCONDYLUM,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Mace- 
donia, in  the  Perrhacbia. 

GONOESSA,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnefus. 

In  the  time  of  Paufanias  it  belonged  to  the  Sicyonians. 

GONOLOBUS,  in  Botany,  from  yc jh«,  an  angle,  and 
*o/3o  , apod,  alluding  to  the  angles  or  ribs  of  the  fruit. 
Michaux  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  119.  Brown  Afclep.  24. — 
Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contort*, 
Linn.  Apocinea,  Juft.  Afdepiadea,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  acute,  fpreading  fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  wheel-fhaped,  in  five  deep  fpreading  fegments.  Nec- 
tary like  a fhield,  crowning  the  ftamens,  lobed.  Stain. 
Filaments  five,  tluckifh,  united  into  a fliort  lube  ; anthers' 
burlting  tranfverfely,  terminated  by  a membrane,  their  mafies 
of  pollen  attached  to  the  outer  extremity,  with  refpedt  to 
the  cell,  and  covered  by  the  ftigma.  Pi/l.  Germens  two, 
ovate -oblong  ; ftyles  two,  very  fliort,  clofe  together  ; ftigma 
common  to  both,  flattiih  and  deprefied,  with  five  angles. 
Peric.  Pouches  inflated,  more  or  lefs  angular  or  ribbed. 
Seeds  numerous,  imbricated,  oblong,  crowned  with  down. 

Eft".  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped,  in  five  deep  fegments. 
Nett  ary  a lobed  fhield-like  crown.  Anthers  burfting  tranf- 
verfely,  terminated  by  a membrane.  Stigma  five-angled, 
deprefied.  Pouches  inflated,  ribbed.  Seeds  with  a hairy 
crown. 

This  appears  to  be  a numerous  genus,  properly  fepa- 
rated  from  Cynanchum , and  confilting  of  climbing  fhrubs, 
with  oppofite  broadifh  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  um- 
bels between  the  infection  of  the  foot-ftalks.  They  are 
natives  of  America,  chiefly  within  the  tropics.  Examples 
of  it  are  Cynanchum  mar'ithnum,  Linn.  Mant.  54.  Jacq. 
Amer.  83.  t.  56,  a hairy  plant,  with  dark-purple  bloffoms  ; 
fuberofnm,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  310,  figured  in  Dill.  Hort.  Elth. 
t.  229.  f.  296,  likevvife  a downy  fpecies,  with  purplifti- 
green  flowers ; and  crifpidorum.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  302. 
Plum.  Ic.  t.  216.  f.  1 : as  well  as  many  others  prefumed 
to  have  the  fame  generic  chsradters,  but  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Brown,  require  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  as  does 
the  whole  genus. — Michaux  enumerates  three  fpecies,  na- 
tives of  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  and  which 
he  calls  G.  macropbyllus,  hirfutus,  and  la  vis. 

GONON  Be  sar,  in  Geography,  a mountain  on  the  E. 
fide  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  famous  for  the  quantity  of  pep- 
per which  its  trees  produce. 

GONONG,  or  Ganapez,  one  of  the  group  of  Afiatic 
ifles,  called  Banda,  in  which  there  is  a remarkable  volcano. 

GONOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Go- 
hud. 

GONORIIYNCHUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Cy- 
prinus,  which  fee. 

GONORRHOEA  denotes,  in  Surgery,  adifeafein  which 
a kind  of  matter,  which  is  either  actually  pus,  or  a fluid  of 
very  fimilar  qualities,  is  difeharged  from  the  urethra  of  the 
male  fubjedt,  and  from  the  furfaces  of  the  labia,  nympfaa?, 
clitoris,  and  vagina  of  the  female,  attended  with  more  or 
lefs  heat,  pain,  and  difficulty  in  making  water.  The  dif- 
charge  is  infedtious,  and  capable  of  communicating  the 
complaint  from  one  perion  to  another,  whenever  it  comes 
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'into  contaft  with  any  of  titofe  furfaces,  which  are  fufcep- 
tible  of  contamination  by  it,  and  which,  we  believe,  mull 
be  fuch  as  are  naturally  deitined  to  fecrete  mucus.  On  the 
foregoing  account,  the  diforder  is  alrnoft  always  caught,  or 
communicated,  in  the  venereal  connection,  when  fome  of  the 
difcharge  of  the  difeafed  perfon  is  applied  to  the  parts, 
which  are  liable  to  be  affe£ted  in  the  healthy  one.  How- 
ever, a gonorrhoea  may  be  produced  in  any  manner,  which 
brings  the  infectious  difcharge  into  contaft  with  the  mouth 
of  the  urethra,  the  furfaces  of  the  labia,  &c.  In  the  arti- 
cle Opiitiialmy,  we  lhall  have  occaiion  to  notice  a parti- 
cular inflammation  of  the  eyes,  attended  with  a copious 
difcharge  of  matter  from  beneath  the  eye-lids,  which  is  re- 
prefented,  by  furgical  writers,  as  originating  from  the  inad- 
vertent application  of  gonorrhoeal  matter  to  the  eye-lids, 
the  inner  furfaces  of  which  are  well  known  to  be  mucous 
oues. 

The  Hunterian  doClrines  go  fo  far  as  to  affert,  on  the 
authority  of  experiments,  that  the  poifon  of  the  lues  ve- 
nerea, and  that  of  gonorrhoea,  are  in  faff  the  fame,  though 
ufually  productive  of  oppoiite  effects,  by  reafon  of  the 
parts  affected  in  a chancre,  and  thofe  concerned  in  gonor- 
hoea  having  quite  different  it  ru  chi  res.  Thefe  tilings,  if 
true,  tend  to  prove,  that  the  matter  of  a clap  may,  under 
certain  circumitanees,  impart  the  venereal  difeafe  to  the 
conftitution.  However,  it  fliould  be  underitood,  that  the 
Statement  juft  now  made  can  only  refer  to  the  gonorrhoea 
virulenta  ; for  it  is  certain,  that  a Ample  difcharge  from 
the  urethra,  and  a fealding  fenfation  in  making  water, 
which  would  conftitute  a gonorrhoea,  may  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  any  thing  which  produces  mere  irritation  in  the 
paffage  without  the  poffibility  of  the  venereal  or  common 
gonorrhoeal  virus  being  at  all  concerned.  Thus,  a man 
may  have  a ftrithire,  and  begin  the  employment  of  bougies 
for  its  cure  ; their  irritation  may  bring  on  a forenefs  in  the 
urethra,  and  excite  a difcharge.  Here  we  have  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  complaint  arifing  from  the  operation  of  no 
virus  whatever ; but  altogether  from  the  unequivocal,  me- 
chanical, irritation  of  the  bougies.  Doubtlefs,  alfo,  there 
are  fometimes  difeharges  both  from  the  male  and  female 
parts  of  generation,  which,  when  applied  to  other  perfons, 
are  capable  of  bringing  on  certain  kinds  of  gonorrhoea  by 
the  entire  efferit  of  their  irritation.  So  were  a man,  with  a 
gonorrhoea,  excited  by  the  irritation  of  bougies  to  have 
conne&ion  with  a woman,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lat- 
ter would  be  very  likely  to  become  troubled  with  a dif- 
charge and  fealding  in  making  water,  merely  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  application  of  fome  of  the  matter  from  the 
male  urethra  to  the  furfaces  of  the  labile,  nymphas,  &c. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  to  fliew  that 
the  poifon  of  one  form  of  gonorrhoea,  and  that  of  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe  are  the  fame,  will  more  properly  come  under 
conftderation  hereafter.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  our  part 
to  enter  a little  more  particularly  into  the  hiftory  of 
gonorrhoea. 

The  etymological  meaning  of  gonorrhea  is  a running  of 
the  femen,  the  term,  being  derived  from  yore,,  Agnifying  the 
iemmal  Auid,  and  to  jloiv..  The  ancients  are  faid  to  have 
entertained  the  very  erroneous  notion  that  the  difeafe  eon- 
lifted  of  an  oozing  of  the  femen  in  a morbid  and  altered 
ftate.  As  it  is  long  Ance  fo  abfurd  a fuppoAtion  has  had 
any  partifans,  a refutation  becomes  fuperfluous,  and  every 
one  now  knows,  that  in  the  prefent,  as  in  many  other  ex- 
amples, truth  and  etymology  are  not  coupled  together.  Dr. 
Svvediaur,  who  has  found  fault  with  the  term  gonorrhea,  as 
conveying  an  untrue  idea,  has  not  been  happy  in  a fubftitute, 


He  remarks,  that  if  a Greek  name  is  to  be  retained,  he 
would  call  the  complaint  hlnmorrhagia,  from  mucus, 

and  f i-j;,  to  flow.  Now  this  laft  expreilion  is  objeftionable,  on 
the  identical  principle  which  makes  Dr.  Swediaur  wifli  for 
the  relinquilhment  of  gonorrhoea  ; for  it  is  generally  thought 
by  all  the  mod  eminent  modern  furgeons,  that  the  difcharge 
is  pus,  and  not  mucus.  Befides,  we  do  not  fee  much  utility 
in  abandoning  the  ancient  appellation  The  knowledge  of 
furgery  is  now  fo  highly  cultivated,  that  there  is  not  the 
lealt  danger  of  any  man  imbibing  an  abfitrd  opinion  refpefring 
this  common  complaint,  from  the  etymological  import  of 
its  name.  Every  juvenile  apprentice  knows  that  a clap  is  a 
running  of  matter  from  the  urethra.  Few  common 
practitioners  trouble  themfelves  about  Greek  derivations  ; 
and  where  is  the  objerit  of  changing  the  name  of  one  difeafe, 
while  many  hundred  other  furgical  terms  Hand  in  equal,  and 
often  greater,  need  of  alteration  ? 

The  Arft  perceptible  fvmptom  of  a gonorrhoea  is  generally 
a kind  of  itching  about  the  oriftce  of  the  urethra,  attended 
with  a flight  fvvelling  of  its  edges,  and  fometimes  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  glans  penis.  Very  fhortly  afterwards 
the  running  commences,  and  the  itching  fenfation  changes 
into  pain,  which  is  feverely  felt  at  the  time  of  making  water. 
In  fome  few  inllances,  no  conflderable  pain  is  experienced, 
till  a long  while  after  the  accefs  of  the  difcharge  and  other 
fymptoms.  It  is  faid  that  there  are  certain  cafes  which  are 
attended  with  no  pain  vvhatfoever,  while  other  inftances 
occur,  in  which  patients  fuffer  feverely,  even  before  the 
difcharge  makes  its  appearance. 

When  tlie  inflammatory  fymptoms  have  come  on,  the 
penis  feems  fwollen,  and  as  if  it  were  in  a ftate  of  half-eredion. 
The  glans  appears  red,  fmooth,  and  enlarged,  with  a kind  of 
tranfparency  about  it.  Sometimes  it  is  affefted  with  a 
flight  excoriation,  which  makes  it  exceedingly  tender,  and  is 
the  fource  of  fome  trivial  quantity  of  matter.  The  canal  of 
the  urethra  becomes  narrower  than  natural,  if  we  may  form 
a judgment  from  the  diminution  which  takes  place  in  the 
ftream  of  urine.  Indeed,  very  frequently,  this  fluid  can 
only  be  difeharged  in  a broken  fcattered  current,  or  by  drops. 
We  have  often  feen  fevere  retentions  of  urine  attendant  on 
the  inflammatory  ilage  of  a gonorrhoea. 

Small  tumours  may  frequently  be  noticed  along  the  inferior 
furface  of  the  penis,  in  the  courfe  of  the  urethra.  Thefe 
lwellings  have  been  confidered  as  the  mucous  glaRd  of  that 
canal  in  a fwollen  ftate.  Sometimes  they  acquire  a very 
large  fize,  and  ultimately  fuppurate  and  form  abfeefles, 
which,  in  fome  inftances,  burll  externally,  while,  in  others, 
they  break  into  the  urethra  itfelf.  In  the  latter  event,  the 
fwellingail  on  a Bidden  fubfides,  as  foon  as  the  contained 
matter  has  efcaped.  Sometimes,  after  a certain  interval, 
the  tumour  is  feen  to  re -appear,  which  circumftance  is  faid  to 
be  owing  to  a premature  clofure  of  the  opening.  Abfeefles 
of  the  preceding  kind  are  often  met  with  in  the  fituation  of 
Cowper’s  glands.  Here  they  alfo  fometimes  burft  out- 
wardly, fometimes  inwardly,  fometimes  in  both  ways  in  the 
fame  patient.  In  this  laft  cafe  a new  paffage  is  made  for  the 
urine,  termed  a fiftula  in  perinceo.  See  Fistula. 

A painful  fenfation  is  frequently  felt  by  the  patient  along 
the  lower  furface  of  the  penis,  extending  as  far  as  the  anus, 
and  depending  on  the  inflamed  ftate  of  the  urethra.  In  moil 
cafes  the  erections  are  frequent,  and  generally  produdlive  of 
infinite  pain,  particularly  when  a forenefs  exifts  along  the 
track  of  the  urethra  towards  the  anus,  or  when  the  com- 
plaint is  complicated  with  chordee.  See  Chordee. 

The  vifeid  tranfparent  fluid  which  is  naturally  fecreted  by 
the  glands  of  the  urethra  changes  into  a whitilh  aqueous 

liquor,. 
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liquor,  and  the  fecretion  which  takes  place  from  the  lining 
of  this  canal,  and  is  intended  for  its  lubrication,  alfo  becomes 
lefs  tranfparent.  At  length  both  thefe  fluids,  becoming 
thicker  and  thicker,  gradually  affume  more  and  more  the 
qualities  of  pus.  The  difcharge  often  undergoes  an  altera- 
tion in  its  colour  and  confidence,  a circumltance  which  Mr. 
Hunter  imputed  to  the  difpolition  of  the  parts  by  which 
the  matter  is  formed.  Sometimes  it  is  white,  fometimes  yellow, 
fometimes  of  a greenifh  colour.  Such  varieties  depend  upon 
the  diminution,  or  increafe  of  the  inflammation,  and  not  upon 
the  poifonous  quality  of  the  matter ; for  the  fame  appear- 
ances happen  whenever  the  parts  are  irritated  in  a certain 
degree  by  any  caufe  whatfoever,  as  feveral  faCts  confirm. 
Dr.  Swediaur  injeCted  into  his  urethra  fome  cauftic  volatile 
alkali  mixed  with  water,  by  way  of  experiment.  The 
ufual  fymptoms  of  a gonorrhoea  enfued,  together  with  a dif- 
charge which  had  the  fame  appearances  and  alterations  of 
colour,  as  the  matter  of  the  gonorrhoea  virulenta.  We  have 
already  dated  that  the  fame  circumftances  mod  frequently 
attend  the  employment  of  bougies. 

• In  the  generality  of  indances,  the  difcharge  does  not 
proceed  from  any  great  extent  of  the  urethra,  not  from  more 
than  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half  of  that  part  of  the  paf- 
fage,  which  is  neared  the  orifice  in  the  glans  penis.  This 
didance  was  what  Mr.  Hunter  ufed  to  name  the  fpecific  ex- 
tent of  the  inflammation.  Before  this  celebrated  furgeon 
flourilhed,  it  was  commonly  fuppofed,  that  the  matter  came 
from  the  whole  of  the  urethra,  and  even  from  Cowper’s 
glands,  the  prodate,  and  the  veficuke  feminales.  Due  at- 
tention to  the  fymptoms,  however,  makes  this  idea  feem 
quite  improbable.  If,  for  example,  every  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, beyond  the  bulb,  or  if  the  bulb  itfelf  contributed  to 
the  difcharge,  the  matter  would  be  propelled  out  of  the 
paflage  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  femen,  that  is  to  fay,  by 
a fudden  convulflve  kind  of  aftion.  It  is  well  known  that 
nothing  can  lodge  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  without  imme- 
diately putting  that  part  of  the  canal  into  aCtion,  particularly 
when  in  a date  of  irritation  and  inflammation.  A drop  of 
urine  is  not  allowed  to  remain  there,  and  if  Ample  warm 
water  be  injeCted  thus  far,  it  is  indantly  forced  out  by  the 
aCtion  of  the  acceleratores  urina:  mufcles.  Therefore  it 
feems  rational  to  conclude,  that  if  the  membranous  and 
bulbous  parts  of  the  urethra,  Cowper’s  glands,  the  prodate, 
and  the  veficuke  feminales,  all  had  a fhare  in  forming  the 
matter,  no  fconer  would  a certain  quantity  have  collected  in 
the  bulb,  than  an  immediate  expulflon  would  be  occafioned 
by  the  mufcles  of  the  part.  No  fymptom  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  ufually  obferved,  although  it  occafionally  hap- 
pens, that  the  acceleratores  urinae  are  affeCted  with  fpafmodic 
contractions,  which  are  particularly  difpofed  to  occur  jud 
after  the  patient  has  been  making  water,  and  do  not  feem  to 
have  any  dependance  on  the  difcharge. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  taken  notice  that  when  the  inflammation 
is  violent,  fome  of  the  veflels  of  the  urethra  often  give  way. 
Hence  a hemorrhage  arifes,  which  is  mod  profufe,  jud  after 
the  patient  makes  water,  though  it  alfo  continues  at  other 
times.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  inconfiderable  in  quantity, 
and  only  jud  fufficient  to  give  a red  colour  to  the  matter. 
The  ereCtions,  which  are  fo  frequent  in  this  complaint,  are 
apt  to  occafion  an  extravafation  of  blood,  a fymptom  which 
is  always  attended  with  an  increafe  of  the  pain  felt  at  the 
time  of  making  water  ; but  the  bleeding  always  in  the  end 
leflens  the,  inflammation,  and  tends  to  the  relief  of  the 
patient. 

The  inflammation,  accompanying  a gonorrhoea,  is  attended 
with  feveral  of  the  characters  of  common  inflammation; 
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but  yet  it  differs  alfo  from  the  latter  affeCtion  in  many 
refpeCts.  It  does  not  excite  any  pulfatory  fenfation  ; it 
caufes  little  pain,  except  what  arifes  from  the  irritation  of 
the  urine  and  the  tenfion  of  the  parts  ; and  the  inflammatory 
irritation  feldom  extends  beyond  the  affeCted  furfaces.  The 
reafon  of  fo  large  a quantity  of  pus  being  fecreted,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fo  moderate  an  inflammation,  lias  been  attributed 
to  the  parts  being  fuch  as  naturally  fecrete,  fo  that  they 
readily  alter  the  natural  into  a morbid  fecretion. 

Although  the  inflammation  of  a gonorrhoea  is  commonly 
moderate,  there  are  indances  in  which  it  is  exceedingly 
fevere,  and  extends  into  the  reticular  texture  of  the  fur- 
rounding corpus  fpongiofum  urethrae,  particularly  of  that 
which  is  near  the  glans  penis.  Sometimes  the  inflammation 
advances  further  along  the  corpus  fpongiofum,  and  occafions 
a fwelling,  or  extravafation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  chordee.  We  have  already  dated  that  the  in- 
flammation occafionally  gives  rile  to  abfceffes  of  the  glands 
of  the  urethra,  particularly  of  thofe  in  the  perinaeum. 

It  is  not  decidedly  known  in  what  manner  the  difeafe  com- 
municates itfelf  to  the  urethra.  Some  fuppofe  that  the  in- 
flammation creeps  from  the  glans  penis  to  the  edges  of  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  thence  further  into  the  paflage. 
Thefe  reafoners  will  not  allow  the  probability  of  a common 
opinion,  that  fome  of  the  infectious  matter  gets  into  the 
urethra  at  the  time  of  coition.  At  all  events  it  feems  clear, 
that  none  of  the  contaminating  fluid  can  get  as  far  as  the 
difeafe  extends  in  ordinary  inftances,  much  lefs  in  others, 
where  the  affection  reaches  a great  way  towards  the  bladder. 
There  are  fome  faCts  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  Ample 
application  of  the  infectious  matter  to  the  end  of  the  penis 
may  give  rife  to  a gonorrhoea.  A cafe  related  by  Mr. 
Hunter  in  his  treatife  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  feems  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  what  we  have  mentioned. 

As  we  have  already  obferved,  the  complaint  feldom  extends 
further  along  the  urethra,  than  about  an  inch  and  a half,  or 
two  inches.  Mr.  Hunter  thought,  that  this  part  of  the  ca- 
nal appeared  to  be  mod  fufceptible  of  the  particular  kind  of 
inflammation  brought  on  by  the  infection,  and  it  conftituted, 
what  he  ufed  to  term,  the  fpecific  diftance  of  the  diforder, 
Hj  wever,  neither  the  fenfations  of  which  the  patient  com- 
plains, nor  the  irritation  of  the  parts,  are  confined  to  the  real 
feat  of  the  difeafe.  The  neighbouring  parts  are  often  affeCted 
with  a variety  of  fymptoms,  of  a nature  more  or  lefs  fevere, 
fuch  as  uneafinefs,  and  even  pains  every  where  about  the  pubes, 
ferotum,  perinaeum,  anus,  and  hips.  It  is  often  neceffary 
to  fufpend  the  tefticles,  which  become  fo  irritable,  that  the 
leafi:  accident,  or  exertion,  which,  in  other  circumftances, 
would  have  no  effeCt,  makes  them  fwell.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  glands  in  the  groin  are  fympathetically  affeCt- 
ed ; they  fwell  and  inflame,  though  they  do  not  commonly 
fuppurate.  Cafes  alfo  occur  in  which  the  irritation  extends 
to  the  buttocks,  thighs,  and  abdominal  mufcles,  occafion- 
ing  acute  pain,  fwelling,  and  extreme  forenefs  of  the  parts, 
and  putting  the  patient  under  the  necefiity  of  always  con- 
tinuing in  an  horizontal  pofture.  Thefe  fymptoms,  how- 
ever, are  not  ftriCtly  inflammatory  : if  the  patient  be  bled, 
his  blood  does  not  exhibit  the  inflammatory  cruft,  and  the 
eonftitution  is  little  or  not  at  all  affeCted. 

When  the  cafe,  independently  of  the  affeCtions  arifing 
from  fympathy,  is  not  more  violent  than  what  has  been 
deferibed,  it  is  called  a common  gonorrhoea  ; but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  effential  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  will  be  more 
or  lefs  confiderable,  according  as  the  patient  is  more  or  lefs 
fufceptible  of  fuch  complaints  as  depend  upon  irritation. 
Thus,  in  particular  habits,  the  inflammation  dees  not  con- 
fine 
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fine  itfelf  to  the  fpecific  diftance,  but  reaches  all  along  the 
urethra.  Severe  pain  is  alfo  frequently  experienced  in  the 
perinasum.  Sometimes  the  acceleratores  u rinse  mufcles  are 
affe&ed  | with  the  fpafmodic  contractions,  of  which  fome 
mention  has  already  been  made.  Such  fpafm  is  particularly 
apt  to  come  on  when  the  patient  has  juft  finifhed  making 
water  ; it  (hews  itfelf  by  the  manner  in  which  the  laft  drops 
of  urine  are  expelled  ; and  it  is  generally  attended  with  con- 
tractions of  the  ereCtores  mufcles.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation is  fo  great  as  to  occafion  a fwelling,  and  even  an  ab- 
fcefs  in  the  cellular  membrane.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved, that  the  moft  common  fituation  of  fuch  fuppuration 
is  in  Cowper’s  glands  ; but  the  fmall  glands  of  the  bulb 
may  alfo  be  affeCted  in  a fimilar  manner,  and  the  irritation, 
in  certain  inftanoes,  is  found  to  extend  even  to  the  bladder 
itfelf. 

When  the  latter  organ  is  once  affeCted,  it  becomes  more 
fufceptible  of  every  kind  of  irritation,  fo  that  very  diftrcfling 
complaints  are  apt  to  be  produced.  It  is  no  longer  capable 
of  bearing  the  degree  of  diftention  of  which  it  is  capable 
in  the  healthy  ftate.  Hence  the  patient  cannot  hold  his 
water  in  the  ufual  way  ; but  no  fooner  does  the  inclination  to 
difcharge  it  arife,  than  he  is  immediately  compelled  to  make 
the  evacuation,  notwithftanding  the  fevere  pain,  which,  while 
the  urine  is  efcaping,  is  felt  in  the  bladder,  and  efpecially 
about  the  glans  penis.  This  pain  has  been  compared  with 
what  is  experienced  in  a fit  of  the  (tone,  and  it  lafts  for  fome 
time  after  the  evacuation  is  completed. 

The  ureters,  and  even  the  kidnies,  are  fometimes  fympa- 
thetically  affefted,  when  the  bladder  is  confiderably  inflamed 
or  irritated.  Such  an  occurrence,  however,  is  exceedingly 
uncommon.  Mr.  Hunter  mentions  his  having  feen  an  in- 
flammation of  the  peritonaeum  brought  on  by  a fevere  affec- 
tion of  the  bladder  in  gonorrhoea  ; and  others  have  obferved 
a violent  inflammation  of  the  kidnies  from  the  fame  caufe. 
(See  Encyclopedic  Methodique  partie  Chirurgicale,  tom.  i. 
p.  584.)  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a chordee  is  one 
of  the  occafional  effe<fts  of  a gonorrhoea.  It  arifes  in  general 
from  inflammation  ; but  in  fome  cafes  it  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely of  a fpafmodic  nature. 

When  the  inflammation  is  not  confined  to  the  urethra  and 
its  glands,  but  fpreads  further,  it  attacks  the  fubftance  of 
the  corpus  fpohgiofum,  where  it  occafionsan  extravafation  of 
coagulating  lymph,  which,  uniting  the  cells  together,  makes 
the  urethra  incapable  of  yielding  and  being  ftretched  in  the 
fame  degree  as  the  corpora  cavernofa.  Hence,  during  an 
ereftion,  the  penis  becomes  bent  forward.  The  adheiion  of 
the  cells  of  the  corpus  fpongiofum  urethra?  together,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  chordee,  in  general,  comes  on  in  confe- 
queuce  of  mere  inflammation  of  the  canal ; but  occafionally 
it  is  the  effeft  of  a fpecies  of  inflammation,  which  is  feen  ac- 
companying certain  ill-conditioned  chancres.  A chordee 
often  continues  after  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  a gonorrhoea 
have  quite  ceafed. 

A chordee  is  fometimes  altogether  fpafmodic,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  feen  to  difappear  and  re -appear  alternately,  at  in- 
determinate intervals.  At  one  time  the  erections,  which 
are  fo  common  in  cafes  of  gonorrhoea,  happen  without,  being 
attended  with  any  curvature  of  the  part  ; while  at  other  pe- 
riods the  chordee  takes  place  in  a great  degree  ; the  intervals 
of  time  between  thefe  changes  being  fometimes  remark- 
ably (hort. 

A fwelling  of  the  tefticles  is  a frequent  confequence  of  a 
gonorrhoea.  It  may  happen  in  any  ftage  of  the  difeafe  ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  takes  place  moft  frequently  when  the  com- 
plaint is  on  the  decline.  It  yras  coniidered  by  Mr.  Hunter 
as  an  affedtion  arifing  from  fympathy.  It  is  feen  attending 
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any  kind  of  irritation  in  the  urethra,  whether  occafioned  by 
injections,  bougies,  or  any  other  circumftance.  In  many 
cafes,  the  fwelling  comes  on  and  difappears  very  fuddenly,  or 
feems  to  leave  one  tefticle  to  attack  the  other. 

The  fwelling  of  the  tefticle  generally  begins  with  a foft, 
pulpy  tumefadtion  of  its  glandular  part,  which  becomes  ra- 
ther painful  when  handled.  The  tumour  afterwards  increafes 
in  fize  and  firmnefs,  and  produces  confiderable  pain.  The  in- 
flammation.feldom  ends  in  fuppuration,  though  fome  inftances 
of  this  kind  are  met  with.  The  epididymis  (efpecially  its 
lower  end)  is  ufually  the  hardeft  part  ; but,  frequently,  the 
induration  and  fwelling  attack  the  whole  of  the  epididymis, 
and  form  a fort  of  knob  at  its  upper  part.  The  fpermatic 
chord  alfo  is  often  affedbed,  efpecially  the  vas  deferens,  which 
is  thickened,  and  exceedingly  tender.  Sometimes  the  veins 
of  the  tefticles  are  varicofe. 

The  inflammation  of  the  tefticle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ure- 
thra, is  frequently  attended  with  fympathetic  fymptoms  of 
irritation  in  other  parts  ; for  inftance,  pain  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  fpine,  a fenfe  of  weaknefs  in  the  loins,  colic  pains, 
naufea,  flatulence,  diforder  of  the  digeftive  organs,  &c. 

The  fwelling  of  the  tefticle  is  noticed  to  take  place  re- 
markably often  juft  when  the  pain  in  the  urethra  has  iubfided, 
and  the  difcharge  has  (topped  ; or  elfe  the  truth  is,  that 
on  the  tefticle  becoming  affetted,  the  fymptoms  of  irritation 
in  the  urethra  immediately  ceafe.  Here  it  is  fomewhat  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  is  the  caufe,  and  which  the  effect. 
However,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  tefticle  to  begin  to  fwell  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
inflammation  of  the  urethra,  and  the  difcharge,  are  becoming 
worfe.  Sometimes  tlie  epididymis  alone  is  affefted  ; fome- 
times only  the  vas  deferens  ; and,  oh  other  occafions,  only 
the  fpermatic  chord.  No  reafon  can  be  affigned,  why  one 
of  thefe  parts  (hould  be  affedfted  rather  than  the  reft.  The 
inflammation  of  thefe  organs  is  frequently  attended  with  a 
ftrangury,  efpecially  when  the  difcharge  is  fuppreffed ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  ftoppage  of  the  run- 
ning generally  brings  on  a tendency  of  that  diftreffing  com- 
plaint. 

Another  occafional  effect  of  a gonorrhoea  is  a fwelling  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin,  a fymptom,  which  is  of 
the  fame  nature  as  the  inflammation  of  the  tefticle,  but 
much  more  common.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  tume- 
fadftion  of  the  glands  depends  on  the  abforption  of  fome  of 
the  matter  from  the  urethra  ; but  Mr.  Hunter  contended 
againft  this  opinion.  He  thought  that,  in  gonorrhoea,  the 
matter  was  feldom  abforbed,  and  he  derived  this  fentiment 
partly  from  feeing  that  a lues  venerea  was  feldom  the  con- 
fequence of  this  difeafe.  However,  this  argument  will  have 
no  weight  with  thofe  practitioners,  who  difbelieve  in  the  doc- 
trine that  the  poifons  of  gonorrhoea  and  the  venereal  difeale 
are  of  the  fame  nature.  Another  confideration,  which  influ- 
enced Mr.  Hunter  ."will  meet  with  more  general  approbation. 
It  was  the  fail,  that  any  Ample  mechanical  irritation  of  irrita- 
ble organs  is  capable  of  exciting  an  inflammation  of  their 
abforbents,  and  of  the  glands  to  which  fuch  veffels  run. 
Now,  fince  the  lymphatics  and  their  glands  ufually  inflame 
before  fuppuration  has  taken  place  in  the  part  originally 
affefted,  and  their  inflammation  often  fubfides  as  foon  ^s  this 
laft  occurrence  begins,  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  fwelling 
of  the  inguinal  glands,  in  gonorrhoea,  arifes  altogether  from 
the  irritation  in  the  urethra.  It  is  obferved  alfo,  that 
fuch  fwellings  almoft  always  admit  of  refolution,  while 
thofe  which  originate  from  the  abforption  of  venereal  matter 
from  chancres  very  frequently  fuppurate,  burft,  and  turn 
into  fyphilitic  ulcers.  It  is  true,  however,  that  fwellings  of 
the  inguinal  glands,  induced  by  the  irritation  of  gonorrhoea, 
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do  fometimes  end.in  abfceffes  and  fores ; but  no  lues  vene- 
rea follows,  nor  is  mercury  requifite  for  the  cure. 

Another  fympathetic  affeftion,  fometimes  attendant  on  a 
clap,  is  a fwelling  of  the  abforbent  veHcls  themfelves.  In 
fome  inftances,  this  fymptom  accompanies  the  fwelling  of  the 
gjands.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a hard, 
painful  cord,  which,  proceeding-  from  the  prepuce,  extends 
along  the  dorfum  of  the  penis,  fometimes  as  far  as  the  groins. 
This  effedt  is  not  the  confequence  of  the  abforption  of  mat- 
ter ; for  it  is  feen  attending  other  irritations  in  the  urethra, 
where  no  fufpicion  of  any . irritating  or  poifonous  matter 
being  taking  up  by  the  lymphatics  can  be  entertained  by  any 
kind  of  reatoning  whatfoever.  The  fymptom  is  tometimes 
brought  on  by  the  employment  of  bougies,  in  the  treatment 
of  (Iridlures.  It  was  for  a long  while  fuppofed,  that  the 
matter  which  is  difeharged  from  the  urethra,  in  cafes  of 
gonorrhoea,  was  furnithed  from  ulcers  in  this  canal  ; but 
obfervation  at  length  detected,  that  the  opinion  was  dellitute 
of  all  foundation.  Dr.  William  Hunter  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  alferted,  that  in  gonorrhoea  no  ulcers  ex- 
ifted  in  the  urethra,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  begun  to  inculcate 
the  fail  in  his  lectures  about  the  year  1750.  This  celebrat- 
ed phyfician  had  derived  his  fentiment  from  fome  particular 
cafes  which  he  had  feen,  where  a large  quantity  of  pus  had 
been  formed  upon  the  furface  of  the  vifeera,  without  any  ul- 
ceration of  thefe  parts  whatfoever.  In  1753,  his  brother, 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  had  an  opportunity  of  differing  the  bodies 
of  two  malefadtors,  who  were  executed,  while  it  was  known 
that  they  were  affedted  with  a fevere  gonorrhoea.  After  a 
molt  careful  examination,  no  ulceration  could  be  difeovered: 
the  urethra  of  each  was  merely  found  to  be  rather  redder 
than  natural,  particularly  near  the  glans  penis.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter afterwards  opened  the  urethra  of  many  patients  who  had 
died  with  gonorrhoea  upon  them,  and  he  never  could  find 
any  veltiges  of  ulceration.  It  conltantly  appeared,  that  the 
membranous  lining  of  the  canal,  near  the  glans  penis,  was 
redder  than  ufual,  and  that  the  lacunae  were  frequently  filled 
with  pus.  Morgagni  is  faid  to  have'  remarked  the  fame  fadt. 
(De  Sedibus  et  Caufis  Morborum.  Epift.  44.  $ 7.) 

_ As  an  attempt  has- been  made  by  a late  writer.  Dr.  Swe- 
diaur,  to  transfer  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  from  the  Hun- 
ters to  Morgagni,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  obferve,  that  we 
cannot  difeover  any  accuracy,  or  julfice,  in  the  dodtor's 
ftatement,  fince  Morgagni’s  work  was  not  publilhed  till 
1761. 

Although  there  can  now  remain  no  ‘doubt,  that  in  go- 
norrhea there  are  no  ulcers  elfentially,  or  commonly  pre- 
ient  in  the  urethra,  to  furnifh  the  matter  which  is  difeharg- 
ed, yet  Mr.  Hunter  himfelf  has  explained,  that  a fore, 
occafioned  by  the  buriting  of  an  abfeefs  in  one  of  the  glands 
of  this  paffage,  is  fometimes  produced.  This  kind  of  ulce- 
ration, however,  never  takes  place  till  long  after  the  kbm- 
mencement  of  the  running,  and  it  is  quite  of  a different  11a- 
tuie  fiom  fuch  fores  as  were  fancied  to  be  the  eaufe  of  go- 
norrheea. 

A\  c (hall  now  confuler  the  identity  of  the  gonorrhoea  and 
veneieal  poifoiis.  It  has  been  reprefented  by  fome  fuiancal 
authors,  that  the  effential  difference  between  gonorrhoea  and 
the  venereal  difeafe  depends  upon  the  circumftance  of  the 
fii  II  complaint  being  an  affection  of  a fecreting  furface. 
Many  other  writers,  and  we  may  add,  the  generality  of  en- 
hghtened  practitioners  in  this  country,  contend,  that  the  two 
difeafes  originate  from  different  poifons,  a fentiment  which 
is  lupported  by  the  (Inking  diffimilarity  of  the  two  affec- 
tions, and  the  wide  difference  of  their  modes  of  cure. 

Such  authors,  as  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  two  com- 
plaints being  thc  confequence  of  different  drftindt’poifons, 


found  their  arguments  upon  various  circumftances.  Firft, 
the  hiffory  of  thefe  difeafes,  and  of  their  progrefs  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Secondly,  the  phenomena  peculiar  to 
each  diforder.  Thirdly,  the  remedies  neceffary  for  the 
cure. 

It  is  afferted,  that  the  venereal  difeafe  and  gonorrhoea  did 
not  make  their  appearance  in  Europe  at  the  fame  period  ; 
but  that  the  former  was  many  years  antecedent  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  fame  thing  is  hated  to  have  happened  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  whither  Europeans  have  conveyed  the 
venereal  virus.  For  inffance,  the  venereal  difeafe  was  known 
in  China  almoll  immediately  after  it  had  made  its  appearance 
in  Europe  ; yet  it  is  remarked  by  Allruc,  that  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  gonorrhoea  was  a malady  which  had  only 
been  very  recently  obferved  among  the  Chinefe.  Alfo,  in 
the  South-fea  iflands,  difeovered  in  modern  times,  where 
both  the  venereal  difeafe  and  gonorrhoea  were  unknown  be- 
fore the  landing  of  European  navigators,  but  where  thefe 
maladies  were  afterwards  diffuied,  gonorrhoea  was  not  no- 
ticed till  feveral  years  after  fyphilitic  diforders  had  begun  to 
(hew  themfelves.  Claps  are  faid  to  have  been  yet  unknown 
to  the  natives  of  the  South-fea  iflands,  at  the  period  when 
captain  Cook  was  performing  his  fecond  voyage.  (Dun- 
can's Medical  Cafes  and  Obfervations.)  All  thefe  circ.um- 
ftances  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  difference  between 
that  virus  which  gives  rile  to  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  that 
from  which  gonorrhoea  has  its  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circumilances  attending  the  com- 
mencement of  the  venereal  difeafe  in  thefe  remote  countries, 
led  Mr.  Hunter  to  draw  a concluiion  diametrically  oppofitp 
to  the  one  deduced  by  the  foregoing  clafs  of  reafoners  ; for, 
he  obferves,  that  it  is  almoft  impofiible  for  a man  to  have  a 
chancre  during  a voyage  of  feveral  months,  without  the 
whole  of  the  penis  being  dellroyed,  while  it  is  well  known, 
that  a gonorrhoea  may  lait  an  immenfe  time,  without  lofing 
the  character  of  being  virulent.  It  is  related  in  the  account 
of  captain  Cook’s  voyage,  that  thc  inhabitants  of  Otaheite, 
who  were  infected  with  the  gonorrhoea,  went  up  the  coun- 
try and  got  well ; but  that  when  the  confequence  of  the 
malady  was  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  latter  was  incurable. 
Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  complaint  which  the  Otahei- 
teans  contracted  was  the  gonorrhoea,  fince  chancres  and  ve- 
nereal affections  would  never  have  yielded  to  the  fimple  means 
which  were  adopted.  Befides,  if  the  diforder  had  confided 
of  chancres,  and  the  natives  of  Otaheite  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mode  of  curing  fucli  fores,  it  is  contended,  that 
they  would  likevvife  have  underftood  how  to  cure  other  ve- 
nereal fymptoms.  We  find,  alfo,  from  the  perufal  of  cap- 
tain Cook’s  third  voyage,  that  the  venereal  difeafe  afterwards 
raged  in  all  its  forms  in  the  ifland  of  Otaheite.  Now,  fince 
there  is  no  document  to  fhew,  that  the  gonorrhoea  was  again 
introduced  into  that  country,  fubfcquently  to  Cook’s  fecond 
viiit,  it  is  concluded,  that  every  form  of  the  venereal  difeafe 
which  has  been  obferved  there  has  been  derived  from  one 
fource,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  a gonorrhoea. 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  a gentleman  who  had  a gono&rhcca 
thrice,  of  which  he  was  cured  without  mercury.  About 
two  months  after  each  infection,*  he  had  fymptoms  of  lues 
venerea.  The  firft  were  ulcers  in  the  throat ; the  fecond 
were  blotches  on  the  fkin  ; both  which  forms  of  thc  difeafe 
yielded  to  mercury.  Thirdly,  two  punCtures  were  made  on 
the  penis,  with  a lancet  dipped  in  the  matter  of  a gonorrhoea. 
One  of  thefe  produced,  on  the  part  of  the  prepuce  where  it 
was  made,  a red,  thickened  fpeck,  which  increafed  and 
difeharged  fome  matter.  This  fuppofed  chancre  healed  on 
having  its  furface  repeatedly  deftroyed  by  cauftic.  Th$ 
other  pundlure  was  made  on  the  glans,  where  it  was  followed 
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by  a pimple,  full  of  yellowiih  matter.  Tins  pimple  was 
touched  with  caullic,  and  healed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  lore 
on  the  prepuce.  Four  months  afterwards  -the  chancre  on 
the  prepuce  broke  out  again  ; then  it  healed,  and  returned. 
This  it  did  feveral  times  ; but  always  healed  without  any 
application  to  it.  While  the  fores  remained  on  the  prepuce 
and  glans,  a bubo  formed  in  the  groin.  A lufficient  quan- 
t ty  of  mercury  was  given  to  cure  the  gland  locally,  but  net 
to  prevent  the  conftitution  from  being  afteCted.  Two  months 
after  the  cure  of  the  bubo,  a venereal  ulcer,  according  to 
Mr.  Hunter,  formed  on  one  of  the  tonfils.  This  was  cured 
by  mercury  ; but  the  medicine  was  purpofely  left  off  as  loon 
as  the  fore  was  fkinned  over,  in  order  to  fee  what  parts 
would  next  be  affedted. 

About  three  months  afterwards,  copper-coloured  blotches 
made  their  appearance  in  the  flcin,  and  the  ulcer  on  the 
tonfil  recurred.  This  difeafe  was  again  only  palliated  by 
mercury  ; but  the  complaints  returned  in  the  fame  fituation 
as  before  ; and  were  ultimately  cured  by  a proper  quantity 
of  mercury. 

On  the  other  hand,  doubts  mull  exifl,  concerning  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  when  the  following  cir- 
cumilances  are  taken  into  confideration  : 

i ft.  It  is  impoffible  to  fay  what  time  may  elapfe  between 
the  application  of  venereal  poifon  to  the  penis,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  ulceration.  Therefore,  Bougainville’s  lailors, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hunter,  might  have  contracted  the  infec- 
tion at  Rio  de  la  Plata  ; but  adtual  ulcers  on  the  penis 
might  not  have  formed  till  about  five  months  afterwards, 
when  the  fltip  arrived  at  Otaheite.  2dly.  The  lecond  ar- 
gument adduced  by  Mr.  Hunter  is  certainly  inconclufive. 
Every  ulcer  in  the  throat  is  not  regularly  venereal.  A 
common  ulcer  may  heal  while  the  patient  is  ufing  mercury. 
Hence  the  cure,  apparently  accomplifhed  by  this  medicine, 
is  no  proof  that  the  complaint  Was  fyphilitic.  3dly.  The 
laft  faCt  of  inoculation  is  undoubtedly  very  ftrong.  But, 
though  the  infertion  of  gonorrhoeal  matter,  or  any  other 
morbid  matter,  beneath  the  cuticle,  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce troublefome  local  complaints,  may  we  not  doubt  that 
the  fores,-  in  the  above  cafe,  were  actually  venereal  ones  ? 
Can  we  implicitly  depend  on  the  continence  of  the  fubjedt 
of  the  above  remarkable  experiments,  during  the  long  lpace 
of  four  months,  between  the  healing  of  the  fore  on  the  prepuce, 
and  its  recurrence  ? If  we  cannot,  the  inference,  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  gonorrhoeal  matter  to  communicate  the  venereal 
difeafe  remains  uneftablifhed.  How  much  more  conclufive 
in  this  refpeCt,  the  experiments  would  have  been,  had  the 
inoculation  been  pradtiied  on  any  other  part  but  the  penis. 
If  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  be  capable  of  communicating 
the  venereal  difeafe,  why  does  not  the  difeharge  commonly 
produce  chancres  on  the  glands  and  prepuce,  with  which 
parts  it  muft  lie  in  contadt  a very  confiderable  time  in  every 
cafe  ? Why  alfo  does  not  the  prefence  of  a chancre  fre- 
quently caufe  a gonorrhoea  ? If  the  infection  of  gonorrhoea, 
and  the  venereal  difeafe,  be  really  of  the  fame  identical 
nature,  certainly,  it  teems  very  extraordinary,  that  the 
former  complaint  fhould  receive  no  benefit  from  mercury, 
and  the  latter  difeafe  invariably  require  this  fpecific  re- 
medy. 

With  refpect  to  the  venereal  difeafe  and  gonorrhcc'a  having 
arifen  in  Europe  and  elfe where  at  different  periods,  it  has 
been  obferved  by  fuch  writers,  as  incline  to  the  belief  in  the 
identity  of  the  virus  of  the  two  affedtions,  that  every  kind 
of  contagious  difeafe  appears  with  greater  violence  in  new- 
infedted  countries,  than  in  other  fituations  where  it  has  been 
a confiderable  time  endemial.  In  this  manner,  an  endeavour, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  quite  unfuccefsful,  is  made  to  ex- 


plain the  caufe  why  the  gonorrhoea  generally  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  a long  while  after  the  venereal  difeafe  had 
fhewn  itfelf  in  much  worfe  fiiapes.  The  fame  clafs  of 
reafoners  alfo  affert,  that,  notwithftanding  the  diligent  en- 
quiries of  many  able  men,  there  is  ftill  a degree  of  doubt 
concerning  the  time  when  thefe  difeafes  originated, 

and,  of  courfe,  concerning  the  point,  whether  one  of  them 
actually  exifted  a long  while  before  the  other.  As  we  (hall 
have  occafion  to  treat  of  the-  origin  of  the  venereal  difeafe 
hereafter  (fee  Lues  Venerea),  we  fhall  not  enter  into 
this . difquiiition  in  the  prefent  article.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted, however,  to  exprefs  our  fufpicions,  that  difeharges 
from  the  urethra  muft  have  been  occafional  difeafes  from 
time  immemorial.  Whether  there  be  a ipecies  of  gonorrhoea 
truly  venereal,  that  is  to  fay,  one  which  depends  upon  the 
fame  virus,  as  fyphilis,  there  mav  for  ever  remain  doubts  ; 
but,  that  there  are  claps  or  difeharges  which  arife  from 
no  poifonous  or  infectious  matter  whatfoever,  but  altogether 
from  mere  irritation  in  the  urethra,  as,  in  certain  cafes  of 
ftridtures,  is  certain  and  undifputed.  Thefe  gonorrhoeas 
muft  have  prevailed  as  long  as  that  canal  has  been  liable  to 
various  kinds  of  irritation. 

One  argument  adduced  againft  the  identify  of  the  virus, 
is  derived  from  the  linking  difference  obfervable  in  the 
progrefs  and  fymptoms  of  the  two  difeafes.  When  the 
venereal  difeafe  is  neglected,  it  always  grows  worfe  and 
worfe,  and  fooner  or  later  brings  on  the  patient’s  diffolution. 
On  the  contrary,  a gonorrhoea  tends  to  a natural  cure,  and, 
though  left  to  itfelf,  commonly  ends  in  a favourable  wav. 

The  advocates  for  the  identity  of  the  poifon,  however, 
contend,  that,  in  order  to  account  for  this  laft  fadt  (which 
they  ftate  is  not  without  exceptions),  it  is  by  no  means 
neceffary  to  fuppofe  a different  virus.  They  bring  into 
confideration  the  circumttance  of  gonorrhoea  depending  upon 
an  inflammation  of  the  furface  of  the  urethra,  and  not  ulce- 
ration ; and  they  maintain,  that  the  abforption  of  the 
venereal  poifon  generally  happens  much  more  eafily  from 
ulcerated  furfaces,  than  from  fuch  as  are  limply  inflamed. 
This  mode  of  reafoning  is  brought  forward  as  explanatory 
of  the  caufe  why,  in  the  majority  of  cafes,  a gonorrhoea  re- 
mains entirely  a local  complaint,  and  admits  of  afpontaneous 
cure,  while  the  venereal  difeafe  is  always  prone  to  extend 
itfelf,  and  fpread  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

An  argument  againft  the  identity  of  the  virus  is  alfo 
founded  on  the  reflection,  that  the  venereal  difeafe  is  only 
capable  of  communicating  the  ven'ereal  difeafe,  and  gonorr- 
hoea of  imparting  gonorrhoea.  The  piartizans  of  the  doc- 
trine which  imputes  this  latter  affedtion  to  the  venereal 
virus,  acknowledge,  that  things  do  ufually  correfpond  with 
the  ftatement  juft  now  given  ; but  they  affert  that  the 
contrary  cafe  is  alfo  frequently  obferved.  They  remark, 
that  we  may  ealily  convince  ourfelves  of  this  circumftance, 
by  a fact  which  is  well  known  to  practitioners,  namely, 
that  when  perfons,  who  have  a gonorrhoea,  are  not  parti- 
cularly careful  to  keep  the  glans  and' prepuce  clean,  chan- 
cres are  very  apt  to  form  upon  thefe  parts,  and  by  one  fuch 
fore  the  whole  fyftem  may  become  infedted.  It  is  alio 
aflerted,  that,  independently  of  the  formation  of  any  chancre, 
there  are  cafes  proving,  that  the  venereal  difeafe  may  be  the 
confequence  of  a gonorrhoea,  and  that  every  fargeon  of  ex- 
tenfive  practice  muft  meet  with  inftances  of  this  kind.  One 
of  the  moft  remarkable  on  record,  is  that  related  by  Mr. 
Hunter  ; and  it  having  been  already  noticed  by  us  in  the 
prefent  article,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  again. 

With  refpedt  to  chancres  arifing  from  the  matter  ©f 
gonorrhoea  being  in  contact  with  the  glans  and  prepuce, 
wc  do,  undoubtedly,  fee  both  men  ana  women  who  have 
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claps  and  chancres  together ; but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  moil 
rational  to  impute  the  fores  to  the  application  of  venereal 
pus  from  chancres,  together  with  the  gonorrhoeal  matter, 
at  the  time  of  coition.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  aft  is 
often  performed,  when,  between  the  two  parties,  both  kinds 
of  infeftion  are  prefent. 

Certainly  it  feems  extraordinary,  that  if  the  virus  be  of 
the  fame  nature  in  both  cafes,  the  two  effefts  fhould  not  always 
occur  in  the  fame  patient.  We  ought  naturally  to  expeft, 
that  when  a gonorrhoea  makes  its  appearance  firft,  it  would 
always  be  the  caufe  of  a chancre  ; and  that  when  a chancre 
is  the  firft  fymptom,  it  would  invariably  be  the  occaiion  of 
gonorrhoea.  We  difnfifs  from  prefent  confideration  the 
affertion  of  fuch  writers  as  defend  the  identity  of  the  virus, 
that,  in  fome  few  inftances,  one  malady  does  become  the 
caufe  of  the  other.  Mr.  Hunter  fulpefted,  that  the  irrita- 
tion of  one  of  the  parts,  forming  the  feats  of  the  two  dif- 
eafes,  became  the  prefer vative  of  the  other.  He  thought, 
that  when  the  urethra  inflames  and  difcharges  matter,  the 
adjacent  external  parts  might,  on  that  very  account,  be 
exempt  from  a difeafe  which  they  would  otherwife  inevitably 
contraft,  by  reafon  of  the  effeft  of  the  very  virus  which 
gave  rife  to  the  gonorrhoea.  The  fame  celebrated  writer 
alfo  entertained  a fufpicion,  that  when  a chancre  attacks 
the  glans,  or  prepuce,  the  urethra  might  become  infufcep- 
tible  of  the  irritation,  which,  without  the  external  difeale, 
would  certainly  lead  to  a difcharge  from  that  canal. 

This  mode  of  explanation  appears  to  us  fomewhat  theore- 
tical. We  are  of  opinion,  alio,  that  in  arguing  in  this  way, 
the  advocates  for  the  identity  of  the  virus  only  bring  for- 
ward the  Ihadow,  inftead  of  the  iubftance  of  reafon.  In  fact, 
they  fay  nothing  more  than  that  fuppofcd  venereal  matter 
cannot  make  the  external  parts  of  the  penis  ulcerate,  becauie 
there  is  an  irritation  in  the  urethra ; and  that  the  urethra 
cannot  be  affefted  with  gonorrhoea,  becaufe  a chancre  already 
occupies  the  external  parts.  If  this  reafoning  be  not  hypo- 
thetical and  fanciful,  we  cannot  conceive  what  arguments 
can  ever  be  confidered  fo.  They  who  talk  in  this  manner, 
inadvertently  fall  into  difficulties,  and  make  one  opinion 
iuconfiftent  with  another.  Thus,  they  have  already  told  us, 
that,  occafionally,  a chancre  is  apt  to  occur,  when  patients 
with  gonorrhoea  negledt  to  keep  the  glans  and  prepuce 
clean  ; yet,  according  to  their  principles,  a clap  renders  the 
external  parts  infufceptible  of  infeftion,  and,  of  courfe, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  cleanlinefs  as  a prefervative.  We 
think  that  the  weaknefs  of  the  argument  mult  be  obvious  to 
the  youngeft  ftudent,  who,  on  his  entrance  into  any  venereal 
ward  of  an  hofpital,  is  almoft  fure  of  immediately  finding  a 
patient  who  has  at  the  fame  time  both  chancres  and  go- 
norrhoea. 

The  different  treatment  required  by  gonorrhoea  and  the 
venereal  difeafe,  is  another  argument  againft  the  identity  of 
the  virus,  mercury  being  unneeeffary  in  claps,  and  the  foie 
fpecific  in  the  other  complaint.  The  partifans  of  the  oppo- 
fite  opinion  endeavour  to  diminilh  the  force  of  this  faft,  by 
adverting  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  difeafes 
r.ffeft  the  parts  which  are  attacked,  and  by  maintaining  that 
no  juft  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  difference  of  treat- 
ment, while  the  particular  aftion  of  mercury,  on  various 
parts  affefted  with  the  venereal  poifon,  is  not  underftood. 
They  alfo  contend  that,  though  mercury  may  have  no  effeft 
in  gonorrhoea,  when  ufed  in  the  fame  way  as  for  other  vene- 
real .affefticn  q yet,  when  applied  to  the  urethra  itfeif,  it 
far ves  iO  moderate  the  fymptoms,  and  accelerate  the  cure. 

. Having  feen  the  calomel  injeftion  employed  in  lome  hun- 
dreds of  cafes,  with  lefs  benefit  than  the  common  vitriolic 
eqe,  we  cannot  affent  to  the  laft  obfervation.  The  other 


remarks,  being  bare  opinions,  may  be  received  or  not,  as 
the  judgment  of  the  reader  may  incline  him;  but,  for  our 
own  part,  we  have  no  hefitation  in  refufing  them  a place 
among  fuch  information  as  is  founded  on  rational  evidence. 

We  lhall  now  fay  a few  words,  refpefting  the  time,  be- 
tween the  application  of  the  infeftion  and  the  beginning  of 
its  effefts. 

In  the  greater  number  of  difeafes,  a certain  fpace  of  time 
always  elapfes  between  the  application  of  the  caufe  and  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  effeft.  The  time  when  a gonorrhoea 
begins,  after  contamination,  varies  confiderably  in  different 
cafes.  In  fome  examples,  the  poifon  takes  effeft  in  a few 
hours,  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  feen  two  or  three  times ; while, 
in  other  inftances,  the  complaint  does  not  fttew  itfeif  till  the 
end  of  five  or  fix  weeks.  There  are  alfo  cafes  to  be  met 
with,  in  which  the  diforder  begins  at  all  the  intermediate 
periods.  It  is  calculated,  that  the  moft  common  time  of 
its  origin  is  in  the  fpace  between  the  fixth  and  twelfth  day. 
In  one  inftance,  in  which  the  malady  did  not  commence  till 
the  end  of  fix  weeks,  it  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that 
the  affeftion  was  preceded  by  various  fymptoms  of  irrita- 
tion, and  uncommon  fenfation,  in  the  parts.  Hence,  this 
celebrated  author  concluded,  that  the  virus  feldom,  or  never, 
remains  fo  long  inactive;  but  that  the  inflammatory  ftate 
may  exift  a good  while  before  fuppuration  takes  place. 
The  delay  in  the  commencement  of  the  difcharge,  however, 
may  be  owing  to  caufes  which  are  not  underftood,  and  this 
is  very  likely  to  be  true,  if  we  confider  that  fome  cafes  of 
gonorrhoea  do  not  begin  for  five  pr  fix  weeks  after  infeftion, 
and  yet  are  not  preceded  by  any  remarkable  fymptom  what- 
foever. 

The  obfervations  already  made  in  a preceding  part  of  this 
article,  mull  have  apprized  the  reader,  that  difcharges  from 
the  urethra  may  originate  from  more  caufes  than  one,  and 
from  more  irritations  than  that  which  is  produced  by  one 
particular  kind  of  virus.  There  are  fometimes  fpontanedus 
difcharges  from  this  pafl'age,  while  no  immediate  caufe  what- 
ever is  afiignable.  Such  inftances  as  occur  independently 
of  a fpecific  gonorrhoeal,  or,  according  to  the  Hunterian 
doftrine,  the  venereal  virus,  have  been  termed  fimple  or  be- 
nign. Some  afi'ert,  that  thefe  cafes  may  be  known  by  their 
coming  on  immediately  after  coition,  and  it  is  violent  from  the 
very  beginning;  while  the  virulent  gonorrhoea  does  not  com- 
mence till  after  fome  days,  and  grows  gradually  worfe. 
However,  this  criterion  is  infufficient:  fimple  gonorrhoeas 
are  not  always  owing  to  coition,  nor  are  they  always  fudden 
in  their  appearance. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  feen  the  urethra  fympathize  with  the 
gums  in  dentition,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  gonorrhoea  affeft 
the  lame  infant  feveral  times.  The  author  of  the  article 
Gonorrhee , in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  alfo  mentions 
his  having  feen  two  female  children,  who  were  affefted 
during  dentition  with  a difcharge  from  the  pudenda,  attend- 
ed by  a certain  degree  of  inflammation,  and  pain  in  making 
water. 

We  lhall  next  introduce  a few  remarks  on  the  effeft;  of 
the  difcharge  on  the  parts  producing  it. 

It  was  formerly  not  an  uncommon  opinion,  that  the  dif- 
charge was  a means  employed  by  nature  for  carrying  off  the 
virus  occafioning  the  complaint,  and  thus  bringing  about  a 
cure.  However,  it  is  impofiible  for  this  to  be  true,  with 
refpeft  to  inflammations,  which  arife  from  a fpecific  virus ; 
for,  fuppofing  the  fuppuration  could  waft  away  all  the 
poifon,  caufing  the  original  irritation,  yet,  as  all  the  mat- 
ter afterwards  fecreted  is  equally  virulent,  no  good  would 
be  done;  the  irritation,  according  to  the  preceding  idea, 
would  be  perpetuated,  and,  of  courfe,  the  difcharge.  This 
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hft  occurrence,  however,  we  need  hardly  remark,  is  not 
the  cafe-,  The  affeftion  of  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea  is  not 
kept  up  by  the  matter,  but  by  the  fpecitic  quality  of  the 
inflammation  itfelf,  which,  in  all  probability,  can  never  con- 
tinue beyond  a limited  time,  fince  the  fymptoms  at  length 
fpontaneoufly  fubflde.  Had  the  infeftious  matter,  which  is 
formed  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  the  power  of  protrafting 
the  original  irritation,  the  diforder  would  have  no  termina- 
tion. 

In  gonorrhoea,  as  in  many  other  difeafes,  the  morbid 
aftion  of  the  parts  affefted  cannot  go  on  for  a long  while  in 
the  fame  way.  After  having  increafed  in  violence  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  it  naturally  tends  to  become  weaker;  and  the 
fymptoms  of  the  diforder  which  depend  upon  fuch  aftion, 
at  length,  entirely  ceafe.  The  time  of  this  ceffation  will 
vary  according  to  circumftances;  for  if  the  irritated  parts 
be  very  fufceptible  of  the  fpecific  irritation,  the  difeafud 
aftion  mull  be  more  violent  and  lafting ; but,  in  all  cafes, 
this  difference  is  always  owing  to  fome  particularity  of  con- 
flitution,  and  not  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  virus. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  Mr.  John  Hunter  regarded  the 
gonorrhoea  as  one  form  of  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  this  dillinguifhed  man,  that  the  venereal  difeafe 
was  only  capable  of  a natural  ceffation,  when  it  occupied  a 
fecreting  furface,  from  which  it  produced  pus.  He  be- 
lieved that  when  the  part  attacked  was  not  a fecreting  one, 
and  an  ulcer  was  formed,  the  difeafe  would  of  itfelf  go  on 
for  ever.  He  referred  this  difference  between  gonorrhoea 
and  a chancre,  however,  more  to  the  difference  in  the  mode 
of  aftion,  than  to  that  of  the  affefted  furfaces;  for  when 
the  venereal  virus  produces  an  ulcer  upon  a fecreting  fur- 
face,  as  it  fometimes  does  upon  the  tonfils,  and  even  the 
urethra  itfelf,  fuch  fores  are  not  moifc  difpofed  to  heal, 
than  if  they  were  fituated  any  where  elfe  in  the  body. 

It  is  fometimes  obferved,  in  cafes  of  gonorrhoea,  that  the 
parts  which  were  flrft  irritated  get  well,  while  the  irrita- 
tion is  communicated  to  another  part  of  the  fame  furface, 
as  happens,  when  it  leaves  the  urethra  near  the  glans,  and 
affefts  that  part  of  the  canal  which  is  further  on  towards 
the  bladder. 

Admitting  that  every  gonorrhoea  is  capable  of  getting 
well,  without  furgical  aifiifance,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a perfon,  who  already  has  a gonorrhoea,  is  fufceptible  of 
the  irritation  of  frefh  gonorrhoeal  matter,  or  that  the  clap 
which  exifts  could  be  augmented  by  its  application.  Mr. 
Hunter  extended  the  fame  obfervation  to  every  form  of  the 
venereal  difeafe ; and  he  Hates,  that  the  matter  of  gonor- 
rhoea, or  of  a chancre,  put  on  an  ulcerated  bubo,  does  not 
in  the  leaft  retard  the  cure,  although,  if  venereal  matter  be 
applied  to  a common  fore,  the  venereal  irritation  will  fre- 
quently be  qxcited.  Such  fafts  are  ffrongly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  has  no  effeft  in 
keeping  up  the  complaint.  The  urethra  is  neither  irritated 
by  the  infectious  matter  which  it  fecretes,  nor  can  the  irri- 
tation already  exilting  laft  beyond  a certain  period.  Even 
were  frefh  matter  applied  to  the  urethra,  the  complaint 
would  probably  get  well  with  equal  quicknefs. 

Mr.  Hunter  extended  the  idea  further,  and  even  con- 
ceived that  a frefh  gonorrhoea  could  not  be  contrafted, 
were  frefh  virus  applied  to  the  parts  affefted,  at  the  period 
when  the  cure  was  juft  on  the  point  of  being  completed.1' 
He  thought  that,  in  time,  the  parts  might  be  io  habituated 
to  the  impreffipn  of  the  virus,  as  to  become  infenfible- of  it, 
and  they  muff  have  regained  their  natural  and  original  ftate, 
ere  the  infeftiou  can  again  have  fuch  effeft  upon  them  as  to 
reproduce  the  complaint.  - 


The  foregoing-  opinions  do  not  reft  altogether  uporr 
theory  ; they  are  alfo  founded  on  experience  and  obferva- 
tion. Men,  who  have  juft  had  a gonorrhoea,  have  frequently 
been  known  to  expofe  themfelves  to  be  infefted  again  with- 
out any  recurrence  of  the  complaint  taking  place,  while 
other  healthy  perfons,  who  had  connection  with  the  fame 
woman,  have  immediately  caught  the  malady.  Perhaps,  it 
is  on  the  fame  principle,  that  the  firft  gonorrhoea  is  generally 
the  moll  violent,,  and  that  iuch  perfons  as  are  often  af- 
fefted with  claps  have  them  more  and  more  mildly,  particu- 
larly when  the  intervals  are  fhort. 

In  corroboration  of  thefe  fentiments,  Mr.  Hunter  relates 
feveral  cafes,  among  which  is  the  following : a married 
man,  who,  for  feveral  years,  had  had  no  connection  with 
any  woman  except  his  own  wife,  happened  to  meet  with  an 
old  acquaintance,  who  gave  him  a fevere  gonorrhoea,  though  ’ 
Are  declared  her  belief  that  fhe  was  quite  well.  Both 
adopted  fome  means  of  cure  ; but  continued  to  cohabit  to- 
gether during  the  treatment.  The  man  got  well,  and  it 
was  prefumed  that  the  woman  was  alfo  cured.  They  con- 
tinued to  live  together  feveral  months,  without  the  former 
experiencing  any  inconvenience,  or  having  any  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  there  W'as  Hill  any  thing  the  matter  with  the- 
latter.  At  length  they  parted,  and  the  woman  formed  a 
new  attachment.  She  had  no  fooner  made  this  laft  con- 
nection, than  fire  gave  the  new  lover  a gonorrhoea.  She 
again  confulted  Mr.  Hunter,  whom  fhe  affured,  that  flie 
had  never  cohabited  with  any  others,  except  the  preceding 
two ; and  confequently,  if  this  be  true,  the  infection  of 
her  laft  lover  muff  have  arifen  from  the  very  fame  go- 
norrhoea, of  which  fhe  fuppofed  that  fhe  had  been  formerly 
cured.  However,  fhe  now  ufed  no  remedies,  and  the  man, 
after  he  was  well,  continued  to  cohabit  with  her.  for  feveral 
months  without  receiving  any  new  infeCtion.  But  her  old 
lover  now  returning,  after  a year’s  abfence,  and  thinking 
that,  as  fhe  was  living  regularly  with  the  fecond,  there 
could  be  no  danger,  ventured  to  have  connection  with  her 
the  confequence  was,  that  he  caught  another  gonorrhoea. 

Before  deferibing  the  treatment,  it  is  proper  to  fay  a 
few  words  of  the  difeafe  in  women. 

The  gonorrhoea  in  females  is  riot  fo  complicated  as  in- 
men, the  parts  affefted  being  more  Ample  and  fewer  in 
number.  In  women  the  difeafe  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  afeer- 
tained,  becaufe  they  are  alfo  liable  to  a complaint,  called.- 
the  fiuor  allius,  which  has  fome  refemblance.  A mere 
running  from  the  parts  is  not  fo  much  a proof  of  the.  ex - 
iftence  of  an  infeftious  gonorrhoea  in  a woman,  as  a cliff-- 
charge  without  pain  in  a man  ; and  in  the  former  the  - difeafe ' 
will  often  exift,  while  there  is  no  increafe  whatever  in  the 
natural  fecretion  from  the  parts.  Nor  can  any  'Criterion  be- 
deduced  from  the  kind  of  matter,  fince  the  diicharge-  of 
the  floor  albus  frequently  puts  on  all  the  appearances  of1 
gonorrhoeal  matter.  Neitherds  pain,  nor;  any -peculiarity  in 
the  fenfations  of  the  parts,  neeefiarily  attendant  upon  the  com-  - 
plaint  in  women;  Mr.  Hunter  alfo  remarks,  that  the  appear- - 
ance  of  the  parts  often  gives  us  but  little  information  ; for 
he  frequently  .examined  them  in  patients,  who  complained  of 
all  the  ufual  fymptoms,  fuch  as  an  increafed  difeharge,  pain  - 
in  making 'water,  foreriefs,  -See.  and  yet  he  could  perceive  no 
difference  iu  the  look  of  the  parts  and  of  fuch  as  are  quite - 
healthy.  When  the  patient -was  not  confcious  of  any  par- 
ticular fymptoms,  or  was  difpofed  to  conceal  her  know- 
ledge of  them,  Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  fome  judg- 
ment might  be  formed  from  her  having  had  connection 
with  men  fuppofed  to  be  unfound,  and  from  her  power 
of  communicating  the  difeafe  to  others.  However,  it  is 
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acknowledged,  that  as  this  lafl  circumftance  is  derived  from 
the  teltimuny  of  another  perion,  there  are  obvious  reafons 
why  it  fhould  not  always  be  truiled. 

When  a woman  contracts  a gonorrhoea,  the  vagina  mull  be 
firfl  attacked,  a part  which  is  not  endued  with  conliderable 
fenfibility.  Frequently,  however,  the  complaint  extends 
much  further,  producing  difagreeable  fenfations  and  fore- 
nefs  of  the  iufide  of  the  labia,  nymphae,  clitoris,  carunculae 
mvrtiformes,  and  meatus  uriuarius.  The  parts  are  iome- 
times  fo  fore  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  diem  to  be  touch- 
ed ; the  can  hardly  walk ; and  a great  deal  of  pain  is  ex- 
perienced when  the  urine  comes  into  contact  with  the  fore 
furfaces,  as  it  mull  unavoidably  do  as  often  as  the  bladder 
is  emptied. 

When  the  difeafe  extends  to  parts  which  are  more  fenfi- 
ble  than  the  vagina,  and  more  fufceptible  of  inflammation, 
women  have  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms  as  men ; a fulnefs 
about  the  parts,  a difcharge  from  the  urethra,  violent  pain 
in  making  water,  and  great  uneafmefs  from  the  preffure 
on  the  parts  in  fitting.  Sometimes  the  bladder  is  alfo 
affe&ed. 

The  inflammation  frequently  extends  to  fome  depth,  run- 
ning along  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  and  affe&ing  the  glands 
themfelves,  fo  as  to  occafion  hard  fwellings  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  infide  of  the  labia.  Thefe  tumours  often  fup- 
purate,  and  burl!  near  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  They  re- 
lemble  the  abfceffes  in  the  glands  of  the  urethra  in  men. 

The  time  in  which  a gonorrhcea  may  be  cured  is  ex- 
ceedingly variable,  fome  cafes  terminating  in  a week,  while 
others  continue  for  months  under  the  fame  treatment. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  object  in  the  cure  is  to 
deftroy  the  difpofition  and  fpecific  mode  of  adlion  in  the 
folids  of  the  parts,  and,  as  foon  as  that  change  is  accom- 
pliflied,  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  matter  produced  will 
alfo  be  dellroyed.  Thus  the  difeafe  may  be  cured  though 
not  always  its  confequences. 

A gonorrhcea  is  not  capable  of  being  continued  beyond 
a certain  time  in  any  conftitution,  and  when  the  com- 
plaint is  violent  and  lalls  a long  while,  it  is  owing  to  the 
parts  being  very  fufceptible  of  fucli  irritation,  and  readily 
retaining  it. 

Since  there  is  no  fpecific  medicine  for  the  gonorrhoea, 
it  is  very  fortunate,  as  Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  time 
alone  will  effeift  a cure.  This  celebrated  furgeon  was  in- 
clined to  think,  that,  in  cafes  of  gonorrhcea,  medicines 
were  feldom  of  fervice,  perhaps  not  more  frequently 
than  once  in  ten  inftances.  With  the  idea,  that  every  go- 
norrhoea cures  itfelf,  he  gave  certain  patients  pills  of  bread, 
which  were  taken  with  great  regularity.  Thefe  perfons  all 
got  well ; but  Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  fome  of  them 
were  not  cured  quite  fo  foon  as  they  would  have  been,  had 
artificial  means  been  employed. 

The  furgical  methods  of  cure  confifl  of  internal  remedies 
and  local  applications;  but  in  putting  any  plan  of  treatment 
in  execution,  more  attention  fhould  always  be  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  conftitution,  or  to  any  attending  difeafe  in 
the  parts  themfelves,  or  parts  connefted  with  them,  than  to 
the  running  itfelf. 

The  nature  of  the  conftitution  is  principally  to  be  judged 
of  from  the  local  effects  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fo  dif- 
ferent in  different  people  as  to  require  a great  variety  of 
treatment,  a circumftance,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  which  has 
been  too  little  attended  to,  every  one  endeavouring  to  at- 
tack the  immediate  fymptoms,  as  if  he  had  a fpecific  for  a 
gonorrhoea. 

W c are  iirlt  to  confider,  whether  the  inflammation  is  vio- 


lent or  mild,  common  or  irritable.  When  the  fymptoms 
are  violent,  but  of  the  common  inflammatory  kind,  which 
is  to  be  judged  of  from  the  attending  circumftances,  and 
particularly  from  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  not  ex- 
ceeding the  fpecific  diftance,  the  local  applications  may  be 
either  of  the  irritating  or  foothing  kind.  In  this  ex- 
ample, irritating  applications  may  be  lefs  dangerous,  than 
when  the  inflammation  is  of  the  irritable  fort,  and  may  have 
the  effedl  of  altering  the  fpecific  adlion,  the  parts  after- 
wards recovering  of  themfelves,  as  from  any  other  com- 
mon inflammation.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  exprefies  his 
fscliefj  that  the  foothing  plan  is  the  belt  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

When  the  inflammation  is  great,  and  of  the  irritable  kind, 
no  violence  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  treatment,  as  the  fymptoms 
would  thus  only  be  increafed.  Mr.  Hunter  thought,  indeed, 
that  there  were  fome  cafes,  which  are  exceptions  to  the  lat- 
ter remark,  the  great  degree  of  inflammation  arifing  entirely 
from  a fufeeptibility  of  this  irritation,  and  not  from  any  ge- 
neral irritability  in  the  conftitution.  He  confefles,  how- 
ever, that  fucli  examples  can  feldom  be  diferiminated. 

When  the  fymptoms  run  very  high,  nothing  fhould  be 
done  to  flop  the  difcharge,  as,  were  it  to  be  checked,  the 
inflammation  would  ftill  continue,  and  no  good  be  effected. 

Mr.  Hunter  recommends  us  to  alter  the  conftitution,  if 
poffible,  by  remedies  adapted  to  each  difpofition,  with  a 
view  to  alter  the  actions  of  the  parts  arifing  from  fuch  dif- 
pofitions,  and  reduce  the  difeafe  to  its  Ample  form.  If  the 
conftitution  cannot  be  altered,  we  can  only  allow  the  adlioa 
to  wear  itfelf  out. 

When  the  inflammation  has  confiderably  abated,  and  the 
difeafe  only  remains  in  a mild  form,  its  cure  may  be  at- 
tempted either  by  internal  remedies,  or  local  applications. 
If  local  means  are  ufed,  violence  is  ftill  to  be  avoided,  be- 
caufe  it  may  bring  back  the  irritation.  At  this  period  (con- 
tinues Mr.  Hunter',  gentle  aftringents  may  be  applied  with 
a proTperit  of  fuccefs  ; or,  if  the  difeafe  has  begun  mildly, 
and  there  are  no  figns  of  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  either 
of  the  common,  or  irritable  kind,  an  irritating  injection  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fpecific  mode  of  adlion 
quickly.  Such  application  will  increafe  the  fymptoms  for 
a time  ; but,  when  it  is  left  off,  they  will  frequently  abate, 
or  wholly  difappear.  In  fucli  a ftate  of  parts,  aftringents 
may  be  ufed  : for  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  procure 
a ceffation  of  the  difcharge,  which  is  now  the  principal 
fymptom. 

When  the  itching,  pain,  &c.,  are  felt  for  fome  time  before 
the  difcharge  appears,  Mr.  Hunter  rather  prefers  the  foothing 
to  the  irritating  plan  of  treatment.  He  fufpefted,  that  thus 
the  coming  out  of  the  difcharge  would  he  promoted,  which 
occurrence  he  conceived  was  the  firft  ftep  towards  a re- 
folution  of  the  irritatiox.  He  believed  that,  at  all  events, 
in  this  cafe,  the  employment  of  aftringents  would  be 
bad  prafilice,  as,  by  preventing  the  difcharge  from  taking 
place,  they  might  prolong  the  inflammation,  and  protratt 
the  cure.  Alfo,  in  cafes  of  ftridftures,  and  of  difeafed  tef- 
ticles,  he  is  adverfe  to  the  ufe  of  aftringents  ; for,  fays  he, 
while  the  difcharge  lafts,  both  the  other  complaints  are  re- 
lieved. 

The  internal  remedies  commonly  recommended  in- a gonor- 
rhcea, may  be  divided  into  evacuants  and  aftringents.  The 
evacuants  (fays  Mr.  Hunter),  are  principally  of  the  purga- 
tive, or  diuretic  kind,  and  thefe  are  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular medicines,  every  practitioner  fuppofing  that  he  is  in 
poffefiion  of  the  beft.  Some  ufe  mercurial  evacuants ; 
wliilft  others  carefully  avoid  mercury  in  every  form.  The 
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neutral  falts  have  been  given  from  the  idea  of  their  being 
cooling.  Some  of  the  profeffion  have  chiefly  kept  to  diu- 
retics, perhaps  with  two  views ; firft,  as  evacuants  adting 
mechanically  upon  the  urinary  paffages,  fo  as  to  wafh  away 
the  matter  ; fecondly,  as  fpecifics.  For  this  purpofe,  nitre 
has  been  given,  a medicine  which  has  always  been  thought  to 
have  great  effedt  in  leffening  inflammation,  though  Mr.  Hun- 
ter had  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  the  opinion.  Under 
every  mode  of  treatment  the  patients  always  get  well,  and 
the  cures  are  afcribed  by  each  practitioner  to  his  own 
favourite  method. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  “ to  keep  the  body  open  in 
mod  cafes,  even  when  the  patient  is  in  other  refpedts  in 
health,  muft,  no  doubt,  be  proper  ; but  what  idea  can  we 
form  of  an  irritation,  produced  all  along  the  intellinal  canal, 
curing  a fpecific  inflammation  in  the  urethra  ? Yet  there  are 
cafes  where  a briflc  purge  has  been  of  fervice,  and  even  in 
fome  has  performed  a cure.  But  I fufpedt,  that,  in  fucli 
cafes,  the  difeafe  had  been  continued  by  habit  only,  and 
that  this  pradtice  would  not  have  fucceeded  in  the  beginning. 
A gentleman  had  a gonorrhoea,  all  the  fymptoms  ot  which 
continued  for  two  months,  and  by  taking  at  once  ten  grains 
of  calomel,  which  purged  him  molt  violently,  he  was  almoft 
immediately  cured.  The  calomel  could  not  have  adted 
fpecifically,  but  by  a kind  of  derivation,  that  is,  an  irrita- 
tion produced  in  one  part,  cured  one  that  fubfilled  in  an- 
other ; but  even  if  it  Ihould  be  granted,  that  in  lome  con- 
ltitutions purges  have  the  power  of  making  the  folids  lefs 
fufceptible  of  this  irritation,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  they  will 
have  this  effedt  in  every  cale  : in  fome  conltitutions,  they 
might  debilitate,  increafe  irritability,  and  of  courfe  increafe 
the  fymptoms.  Thefe  contrary  effedts  mult  take  place  in 
different  conltitutions,  in  which  a medicine  has  no  fpecific 
adtion.  On  the  fuppofition  of  the  cure  being  promoted  by 
an  evacuation  from  the  blood,  what  fervice  can  purging 
out  fome  of  the  blood,  in  form  of  a fecretion  from  one  part, 
do  to  an  inflammation  of  another  part  ? On  fuch  a fuppofi- 
tion would  not  a fweat,  or  an  increafe  of  faliva,  by  qhewing 
tobacco,  or  Humiliating  the  nofe  by  fnuff,  all  tend  equally  to 
cure  a gonorrhoea?  But  humours  having  been  confidered  as 
the  univerfal  caafe  of  every  difeafe,  efpecially  thofe  in  which 
pus  is  formed,  or  a difeharge  produced,  and  purging  having 
been  fuppofed  to  be  the  cure  for  humours,  purgatives  were 
of  courfe  made  ufe  of  in  this  difeafe  ; and  as  the  patients 
have  always  been  cured,  the  pradtice  became  generally  efta- 
blilhed. 

“ Thofe  who  recommended  mercury  in  this  form  of  the  dif- 
eafe, did  it  moil  probably  from  the  opinion,  that  this  medi- 
cine was  a fpecific  for  the  venereal  difeafe  in  all  its  forms.  On 
this  fuppofition,  we  can  fee  fome  rcafon  for  their  pradtice,  as 
it  would  be  abforbed  from  the  intellines,  circulate  through 
the  inflamed  veffels  of  the  urethra,  and  thereby  deftroy  the 
venereal  irritation.  Here  tve  can  only  luppofe  it  to  adt 
by  its  fpecific  virtue  ; but  I doubt  very  much  of  mercury 
having  any  fpeciflc  virtue  in  this  fpecies  of  difeafe  ; for  I 
find,  that  it  is  as  foon  cured  Avitho.ut  mercury  as  with  it ; and 
where  this  medicine  is  only  uledas  a purge,  or  purged  off  the 
next  day,  and  therefore  allowed  to  act  merely  upon  the 
bowels,  I cannot  conceive  that  it  could  have  any  more  effedt 
upon  the  venereal  inflammation  in  the  urethra,  than  an  irrita- 
tion in  the  bowels  arifrng  from  any  other  purgative.  So  little 
effedt,  indeed,  has  this  medicine  upon  a gonorrhiEa,  that  I 
have  known  a gonorrhoea  take  place  while  under  a courl'e  of 
mercury  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  a chancre.  Whether  the 
gonorrhoea  arofe  from  the  fame  infedtion  that  produced  the 
. chancre  I cannot  fay  ; nor  can  it  be  eaflly  determined  in 
, fuch  cafes.  Men  have  alio  been  known  to  contradt  a go- 


norrhoea when  loaded  with  mercury  for  the  cure  of  a lue? 
venerea ; the  gonorrhoea,  neverthelefs,  has  been  as  difficult 
of  cure  as  in  ordinary  cafes.”  P.  72,  &c. 

With  refpedt  to  diuretics,  confidered  as  evacuants,  Mr. 
Hunter  obferves,  that  they  may  have  the  fame  general  re- 
marks made  on  them  as  have  been  offered  in  regard  to  pur- 
gatives. It  is  poffible,  fays  he,  that  fpecific  medicines, 
taken  into  the  conftitution  (if  we  had  fuch),  and  paffiug  off 
by  the  urine,  might  adt  upon  the  urethra  in  their  paffage 
through  it.  The  balfams  and  turpentines  pals  off  in  this 
way,  and  become  fpecifics  for  many  irritations  in  the  urinary 
pafiages  ; but  how  far  medicines  which  have  the  poAver  of 
affedting  particular  parts  when  found,  or  when  under  difeal'es 
peculiar  to  thofe  parts,  have  alfo  the  powers  of  affedting  a 
fpecific  irritation  in  them,  Mr.  Hunter  Avas  uncertain.  He 
conceived,  however,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  removing 
any  attending  irritation,  though  not  the  lpecific  one.  Idle 
thought,  that  diuretics  did  good  inafmuch  as  they  increafed 
the  quantity  of  urine  ; but  he  believed  Ample  water  Avas 
bell  for  this  purpofe,  or  water  joined  with  fuch  things  as  en- 
courage the  patient  to  drink  a good  deal,  as  with  tea,  capil- 
laire,  orgeate,  &c. 

Aftringeuts  have  frequently  been  preferibed,  though  with- 
out  the  approbation  of  the  generality  of  regular  practiti- 
oners. It  was  Mr.  Hunter’s  opinion,  that  fuch  medicines 
did  not  leffen  the  inflammation,  but  that  they  often  leffened 
the  difeharge. 

With  regard  to  local  applications,  they  may  be  either  in- 
ternal to  the  urethra,  or  external  to  the  penis,  In  many 
cafes  both  kinds  are  proper.  One  would  fuppofe,  that  what 
is  applied  to  the  urethra,  muff  be  the  molt  likely  to  effect 
a cure,  by  coming  immediately  into  contadl  with  the  difeafe d 
parts. 

Focal  applications  to  the  urethra  "may  be  either  in  a folid 
or  fluid  form,  each  of  which  has  its  advantages  and  di (advan- 
tages. A fluid,  (fays  Mr.  Hunter)  is  only  a temporary  ap- 
plication, and  that  of  very  fhort  duration. 

The  folid  applications  may  remain  a long  time,  and,  in 
this  refpedt,  would  feem  to  be  better  than  fluid  ones  ; but 
in  general  they  create  irritation.  They  muil  be  ufed  in  the 
form  of  a bougie,  which  Mr.  Hunter  imagined  was  com- 
monly injurious,  when  the  parts  Avere  in  an  inflamed  llate,. 
though  lie  confelfes,  that  he  never  law  any  harm  from  it  in 
any  cafe,  when  employed  Avith  caution. 

Fluid  applications  to  the  iniide  of  the  urethra  are  ufually 
called  injedtions,  and,  like  the  internal  remedies,  are  Avithout 
number.  -HoAvever,  as  the  inflammation  is  frequently  re- 
moved under  the  ufe  of  injections  of  various  kinds,  have 
Ave  not,  (as  Mr.  Hunter  notices)  a flrong  corroborating  cir- 
cumftance  in  favour  of  an  opinion,  that  every  inch  complaint 
will  in  time  cure  itfelf  ? This  eminent  furgeon  thought, 
hoAvever,  that  pradtice  evinced,  that  an  injection  often  has 
almoft  an  immediate  effedt  upon  the  fymptoms,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  muff  have  fome  poAvers,  though  the  injection,  Avhich 
Avould  have  the  greateft  fpecific  effedt,  he  believed,  Avas  not 
yet  known.  If  an  injedtion  has  no  fpecific  powers,  it  muff, 
be  \’ery  uncertain  in  its  efledts,  and  can  only  be  of  fervice  as 
far  as  it  may  be  adapted  to  a peculiarity  of  conftitution,  or 
parts.  As  injections  are  only  temporary  applications,  it  be- 
comes neceffary  to  uie  them  often,  efpecially  in  cafes  where 
they  are  found  to  be  of  fervice.  They  fhould  therefore  be 
applied  as  often  as  convenient,  perhaps  every  hour,  or  even- 
oftener  ; but  Mr.  Huuter  adds,  that  this  muff  be  regulated 
in  fome  meafure  by  the  kind  of  injection  ; for,  if  it  be  irri, 
tating,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  ufe  it  fo  often,  as  it  may  be 
productive  of  bad  coufequences. 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  many  injections  remove 
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the  fymptoms  immediately,  or  foon  after  the  application, 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  matter,  which  has  given  rife 
to  the  notion  of  their  (hutting  up  the  difeafe  and  driving  it 
into  the'coliftitution  ; but  this  fuppofition  cannot  be  true, 
fince  the  matter  is  the  only  fubftance  in  which  the  poifon  is 
contained,  and  the  formation  of  the  poifon  is  infeparable 
from  the  formation  of  matter.  Therefore,  if  we  can  pre- 
vent the  one,  the  other  cannot  take  place,  and,  of  courfe, 
there  can  be  no  room  for  abforption  ; fo  that  there  can 
neither  be  any  power  of  infecting  the  conftitution  in  the  fame 
perfon,  nor  of  communicating  the  infection  to  others. 

Mr.  Hunter  divided  injeftions  into  four  kinds,  namely, 
the  irritating,  fedative,  emollient,  and  aftringent.  He  be- 
lieved that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  fpecific  one,  al- 
though a mercurial  injection,  of  fome  fort  or  another,  is 
frequently  fancied  to  have  fuch  a quality. 

All  irritating  injections  aft  upon  the  principle  of  pro- 
ducing an  irritation  of  another  kind,  which  ought  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  gonorrhoea,  by  which  means  the' 
laft  is  defhoyed  and  the  difeafe  cured,  although  the  pain 
and  difcharge  may  (till  be  kept  up  by  the  application. 

Thefe  fymptoms  will  foon  go  off,  as  foon  as  the  injeftion 
is  laid  afide,  becaufe  they  only  arife  from  its  irritating  qua- 
lities. In  this  way  bougies,  as  well  as  many  injeftions,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  perform  a cure ; and  although  they  increafe  the 
fymptoms  for  a time,  they  never  can  increafe  the  difeafe  it- 
felf,  any  more  (fays  Mr.  Hunter)  than  the  fame  injeftion, 
which  would  produce  the  fame  fymptoms,  if  applied  to  the 
urethra  of  a found  man,  can  communicate  the  difeafe. 
Moft  of  the  irritating  injeftions  have  an  aftringeat  effeft, 
and,  when  mild,  prove  fimply  aftringents ; their  irritating 
. quality  depending  chiefly  upon  their  itrength. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  not  able  to  determine  abfolutely  the  kind 
of  cafes  in  which  irritating  injeftions  might  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  He  thought,  however,  that  fuch  applications 
fhould  never  be  ufed  when  there  is  already  much  inflammation, 
efpecially  in  conftitutions  which  cannot  bear  a great  deal  of 
irritation,  as  a previous  knowledge  of  the  difeafe  in  the 
fame  perfon  fometimes  teaches  us.  Neither  fhould  thefe 
injeftions  be  ufed  when  the  irritation  has  fpread  beyond  the 
fpecific  diftance ; when  the  tefticles  are  tender,  or  when 
they  have  become  fore  upon  a fudden  diminution  of  the  dif- 
charge ; when  the  perinseum  is  very  fufceptible  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  particularly  if  it  fhould  have  formerly  fuppurated. 
Irritating  injeftions  alfo  ought  not  to  be  employed  when 
there  is  a tendency  in  the  bladder  to  irritation,  which  is 
known  from  the  patient  having  had,  for  fome  time,  a fre- 
quency in  making  water.  In  all  the  preceding  cafes  they 
do  no  good,  and  often  do  mifchief : Mr.  Hunter  thought  he 
had  feen  abfcefles  in  the  perinceum  brought  on  by  their 
employment. 

In  nuld  cafes,  and  in  conftitutions  which  are  not  irrita- 
ble, fuch  injeftions  often  fucceed,  and  remove  the  difeafe 
almoft  immediately.  The  praftice,  however,  as  the  fore- 
going writer  remarks,  ought  to  be  attempted  with  caution, 
and  not,  perhaps,  till  milder  methods  have  failed.  Two 
grains  of  corrofive  fublimate  (hydrargyrus  muriatus),  dif- 
lolved  in  eight  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  are  an  eligible  in- 
jeftion of  this  kind ; but  an  injeftion  of  only  half  this 
ftrength  may  be  ufed,  when  it  is  not  the  defign  to  attempt 
a very  fudden  cure.  If,  however,  the  injeftion  thus 
weakened  fhould  give  confiderable  pain,  or  occafion  a great 
increafe  of  foreneis  in  making  water,  it  muft  be  ftill  more 
diluted. 

Sedative  injeftions,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  will  al- 
ways be  of  fervice  in  cafes  where  the  inflammation  is  confi- 
derable, not  by  leffening  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  by  leffening 


the  difeafed  aftion,  which  always  allows  the  natural  aftions 
of  the  part  more  readily  to  take  place.  They  are  likewife 
very  ufeful  in  relieving  the  painful  feelings  of  the  patient. 
Perhaps,  fays  this  celebrated  furgeon,  the  beft  fedative 
which  we  have  is  opium,  as  when  given  by  the  mouth  or 
anus,  as  when  applied  to  the  part  affefted  in  the  form  of  an 
injeftion.  But  even  opium  will  not  agree,  nor  aft  as  a feda- 
tive in  all  conftitutions  or  parts.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
often  oppofite  efFefts,  producing  great  irritability.  Lead 
may  be  reckoned  a fedative,  fo  far  as  it  abates  inflammation, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  may  aft  as  a gentle  aftringent. 
Fourteen  grains  of  faccharum  faturni  (acetite  of  lead),  dif- 
folved  in  eight  ounces  of  diftilled  water,  make  a good  feda- 
tive aftringent  injeftion. 

Mr.  Hunter  next  remarks,  that  the  drinking  freely  of 
diluting  liquors  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  having  a 
fedative  effeft,  as  it  in  part  removes  fome  of  the  caufes  of 
irritation,  rendering  the  urine  lefs  ftimulating,  either  to  the 
bladder,  when  the  irritation  is  there,  or  to  the  urethra  in  its 
paflage  through  it ; and  the  plan  may  pofftbly  lefTen  the 
fufceptibility  of  irritation.  The  vegetable  mucilages  of  cer- 
tain feeds  and  plants,  and  the  emollient  genus,  are  recom- 
mended for  impregnating  the  patient’s  drink.  Such  fub- 
ftances  pafs  off  with  the  urine,  and  render  the  evacuation  of 
that  fluid  lefs  painful.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  however, 
that  Mr.  Hunter  does  not  appear- to  have  a high  opinion  of 
the  utility  of  this  praftice. 

When  the  inflammation  is  very  great,  Mr.  Hunter  be- 
lieved, that  emollient  injeftions  are  the  moft  proper  applica- 
tions. It  feems  probable,  that  they  aft  firit  by  fimply 
wafhing  away  the  matter,  and  then  leaving  a foft  application 
to  the  part,  in  which  way,  fays  this  eminent  writer,  they 
can  be  of  Angular  fervice  by  leffening  the  irritating  effefts 
of  the  urine.  A folution  of  gurn  arabic,  milk  and  water, 
or  fweet  oil,  will  frequently  leffen  the  pain  and  other  fymp. 
toms,  when  the  more  aftive  injeftions  have  done  nothing, 
or  feemed  to  do  harm. 

When  great  irritation  and  forenefs  prevail  at  the  mouth 
of  the  urethra,  the  point  of  the  fyringe  cannot  be  intro- 
duced, and  no  attempt  to  ufe  an  injeftion  ought  to  be  made 
before  the  inflammation  abates.  Emollients  may  be  ufed 
externally  in  the  form  of  fomentation. 

The  aftringent  injeftions,  obferves  Mr.  Hunter,  can  only- 
aft  by  leffening  the  difcharge.  They  can  have  no  fpecific 
effeft  upon  the  inflammation.  They  fhould  only  be  ufed  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  difeafe,  when  it  has  become  mild 
and  the  parts  begin  to  itch.  However,  if  the  difeafe  fhould 
begin  mildly,  they  may  be  ufed  at  the  very  beginning ; for, 
by  gradually  leffening  the  difcharge,  without  increafing  the 
inflammation,  we  complete  the  cure,  and  prevent  a continua- 
tion of  the  difcharge  called  gleet.  If  the  aftringent  injec- 
tions be  ftrong,  they  will  be  irritating,  and  frequently  in- 
creafe the  difcharge,  infteadof  diminifhing  it.  When  weaker, 
they  often  flop  the  running,  without  haftening,  however, 
the  cure  in  all  cafes  ; for  the  inflammation  may  ftill  continue 
even  longer  than  it  would  have  done,  had  the  tendency  to 
fecretion  not  been  removed.  But  fometimes  an  aftringent 
injeftion  will  cure  a flight  irritation  in  a very  few  days.  Mr, 
Hunter  never  found  one  aftringent  more  efficacious  than 
another.  The  aftringent  genus,  as  dragon’s  blood,  the  bal- 
fams,  and  the  turpentines,  diffolved  in  water ; the  juices  of 
many  vegetables,  as  oak  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  tormentil 
root,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  metallic  falts,  as  green,  blue, 
and  white  vitriols';  the  falts  of  mercury,  and  alfo  alum; 
probably  all  aft  much  in  the  fame  way.  Mr.  Hunter,  how- 
ever, owns  that  they  do  not  aft  equally  well  in  every  go- 
norrhoea. 
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norrhcca,  and  that  changing  the  injection  will  often  fucceed, 
when  a long  perfeverance  in  a previous  one  would  not. 

We  have  to  obferve,  that  the  aftringent  injection,  which 
is  moil  generally  apDroved  of  by  practitioners,  is  that  con- 
taining white  vitriol  (zincum  vitriolatum ),  about  half  a 
temple  of  which,  ditfolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  is  a 
very  good  application  to  begin  with.  The  ttrength  may 
be  increafed  or  diminilhed,  however,  as  the  patient’s  feelings 
may  require. 

Poultices  and  fomentations  have  been  ufed  as  external  ap- 
plications in  cafes  of  gonorrhoea  ; but,  fays'  Mr.  Hunter, 
they  can  be  of  little  fervice,  except  when  the  prepuce,  glans, 
and  orifice  of  the  urethra  are  inflamed.  It  is  now  more 
common,  in  the  inflammatory  flage  of  the  complaint,  to 
furround  the  penis  with  linen  kept  continually  wet  with  the 
faturnine  lotion. 

When  any  of  the  glands  of  the  urethra  remain  in  an  in- 
durated Hate,  after  the  fubfidcnce  of  the  inflammation,  the 
hardnefs  may  be  removed  by  frictions  with  camphorated 
mercurial  ointment. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  in  women,  the  mode 
of  curing  the  gonorrhoea  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  men  ; but 
the  difeafe  itfelf  is  milder,  and  the  fecondary  fymptoms  lefs 
numerous  in  females.  Hence  the  cure  is  more  Ample. 

When  tlie  difeafe  is  confined  to  the  vagina,  it  may  be 
eafily  cured  by  means  of  injections,  taking  care  alfo  to  wadi 
the  external  parts  with  the  application.  The  patient  cannot, 
however,  apply  an  injection  to  the  meatus  urinarius,  when 
that  paflage  is  affcCted. 

Tiie  fame  kinds  of  injections  are  proper  for  women  as  are 
preferibed  for  men  ; but  they  may  be  made  doubly  ftrong, 
as  the  parts  in  women  are  not  nearly  fo  irritable  as  the  com- 
mon feat  of  tins  difeafe  in  the  other  fex. 

When  the  inflammation  runs  along  the  duds  of  the  glands, 
either  of  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  or  of  the  urethra,  or 
where  it  affefts  the  glands  themfelves,  the  cafe  claims  the 
lame  treatment  as  in  men.  The  -mercurial  ointment  fliould 
be  freely  applied  to  the  indurated  parts.  When  the  duCts 
and  glands  fuppurate  and  form  abfeeffes,  thefe  fliould  be 
opened  and  dreffed  like  a fore.  The  ulcer,  however,  is 
not  regarded  as  venereal.  Though  Mr.  Hunter  entertained 
fuch  a fentiment,-and  direfted  a correfponding  treatment. 

In  plethoric  conftitutions,  the  fymptoms  are  frequently 
violent,  attended  with  a ftrong  propeniity  to  the  inflamma- 
tory fever.  The  inflammation,  however,  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  fpecific  diftance.  Many  medicines,  which  might 
he  of  fervice  in  another  conftitution,  hert  do  harm,  and 
increafe  the  fymptoms  which  they  were  intended  to  relieve. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  feen  opiate  glyilers,  after  at  firft  doing 
good,  bring  on  fever  and  an  .exafperation  of  all  the  fymp- 
toms. He  has  feen  the  balfam  capivi  render  the  inflamma- 
tion worfe.  The  treatment  of  fuch  a conftitution,  when 
afFeded  with  this  difeafe,  fliould  chiefly  coniift  in  bleeding 
and  gentle  purging.  It  is  proper  alfo  for  the  patient  to  live 
fparingly,  and  vife  little  excrcife. 

In  the  weak  and  irritable  conftitution,  as  Mr.  Hunter 
obferves,  the  fymptoms  are  frequently  very  violent,  and 
often  extend  beyond  the  fpecific  diftance,  the  inflammation 
running  along  the  urethra,  and  even  a fie  Cling  the  bladder. 
In  this  inftance  the  foregoing  author  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
ftrengthening  plan  fliould  be  adopted. 

Sometimes  a gonorrhoea  is  fo  capricious  in  its  cure,  that 
the  accefiion  of  an  accidental  fever  flops  the  diieiiarge, 
removes  the  pain  in  making  water,  and  the  dilorder  is  per- 
manently cured.  Sometimes  the  fymptoms  ceafe  on  the 
commencement  of  the  fever,  and  return  when  the  latter 
complaint  is  well.  In  other  examples  a gonorrhoea  may  • 
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begin  mildly  ; hut  a fevere  fever  coming  on  and  continuing 
for  feveral  days,  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  diforder  are 
rendered  much  worfe,  and,  on  the  fever  going  off,  the 
gonorrhoea  likewife  difappears.  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that 
although  a fever  does  not  always  cure  a gonorrhoea,  yet*,  as 
it  poflibly  may,  nothing  fliould  be  done  while  the  fever  lafts  ; 
and  if  the  local  complaint  fliould  continue  after  the  fever  is 
gone,  it  is  then  to  he  treated  according  to  [he  fymptoms. 

The  fame  writer  represents,  that,  unfortunately,  there  are 
cafes  in  which  no  known  method  leffcns  the  fymptoms  ; eva- 
cuations, a ftrengthening  plan,  fedatives  and  emollients,  ali 
prove  ufelefs,  and  time  alone  feems  to  bring  about  the  cure. 
In  thefe  inftances,  Mr.  Hunter  thought  t lie  foothing  plan 
of  treatment  the  moil  advifable,  and  was  again!!  the  em- 
ployment of  aflringents.  Neither  had  lie  muck  opinion  of 
the  capivi  and  Canada  balfams,  nor  of  turpentines  in  general, 
though  they  might  diminifli  the  difeharge. 

A gonorrhoea  is  alfo  conliderably  affeCled  by  the  patient’s 
way  of  life,  during  the  inflammatory  ftate.  Molt  things 
which  hurry  or  increafe  the  circulation,  aggravate  the  fyrr.p- 
toms,  fuch  as  violent  excrcife,  drinkifig  ftrong  liquors,  eating 
ftrong  indigeftible  food,  taking  peppers,  lpices,  fpirits. 


&c. 

When  the  complaint  begins  mildly,  or  after  the  violent 
fymptoms  have  fubiided,  we  may  preferibe  medicines  which 
will  afliit  the  above  local  remedies,  in  checking  the  difeharge. 
Mr.  Hunter-  thought  the  turpentines  the  moll  efficacious. 
Cantharides,  cuprum  vitriolatum,  acetite  of  lead,  and  alum, 
haye  alfo  been  recommended. 

The  reader  is  already  aware,  that  Mr.  Hunter  regarded 
gonorrhoea  as  a difeafe  arifing  from  the  venereal  poifon,  and 
believed  that  the  matter  from  the.  urethra,  if  introduced  into 
the  circulation,  would  occafion  a lues  venerea.  In  order  to 
guard  again!!  the  effeds  of  abforption,  he  was  an. advocate 
for  exhibiting  fmall  dofes  of.  mercury  at  an  early  period  of 
the  malady,  and  for  continuing  them  even  for  fome  time 
after  the  formation  of  matter  is  at  an  end.  He  advifed  a 
grain  of  the  hydrargyrus  calcinattrs  to  he  taken  every  night, 
or  every  evening  and  morning  ; but  friclions,  with  the  mer- 
curial ointment,  when  mercury  difagre-ed  with  the  flomach 
and  bowels.  Many  practitioners  at  this  day  are  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  fyflem  of  preferibing  a grain  or  two  of 
calomel  every  day  during  the  treatment  of  a gonorrhoea, 
and  deem  it  unfafe  to  abilain  altogether  from"  the  ufe  of 
mercury,  in  fome  form  or  another.  Others  give  calomel 
with  a view  of  its  acting  as  an  alterative-  and  purgative. 
We  never  have,  feen  any  reafon,  however,  for  exhibiting 
either  the  hydrargyrus  calcinatus,  or  calomel,  or  lor  em- 
ploying mercury  in  any  mode  whatfoever. 

Before  doling  the  prefent  article,  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  fay  a few  words  refpeding  fome  complaints,  which  are 
occasionally  attendant  on  gonorrhoea. 

When  the  inflammation  is  violent,  or  fpreads  along  the 
urethra,  there  is  frequently  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
veffels  of  that  part.  Mr.  Hunter  Hates,  that  in  fuch  cafes 
tire  balfam  capivi  ha’s  been  found  ferviceable  ; hut  that  lie 
did  not  obferve  any  good  refult  from- the  ufe  of  aftringent. 
injections. 

Opium  alone,  or  joined  with  camphor,  is  the  heft-medicine 
for  the  prevention  of  painful  erections.  Cicuta  is  alio  faid 
to  prove  ufeful  for  the* lame  purpofe. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  chprdeCj  Mr.  Hunter 
remarks,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this^cpmplaint  bleeding 
from  the  arm  is  often  of  fervice,  hut  that  it  is  more  imme- 
diately ufeful  to  take  away  blood  front  the  part  itfelf  by 
leeches.  Great  benefit  often  follow?  the  accidental  hurtling 
of  a .vefTel,  and  a prof  ufe  hemorrhage*  Relief  is.  often  oh- 
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tained  from  expofing  the  penis  to  the  fleam  of  warm  water. 
Poultices  and  fomentations,  efpecially  fuch  as  contain  cam- 
phor, are  frequently  productive  of  benefit  by  removing  the 
inflammation.  Opium  given  internally  is  of  lingular  fervice, 
and  is  Hill  more  beneficial  when  joined  with  camphor.  It 
lefTens  the  pain  and  prevents  erections,  which  are  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  complaint. 

When  tire  chordee  continues  after  all  the  other  fymptoms 
are  gone,  the  only  remaining  object  is  to  promote  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  extravafated  coagulable  lymph,  by  friCtion 
with  mercurial  ointment  on  the  parts.  Mr.  Hunter  informs 
tis,  that  in  one  cafe  confiderable  benefit  feerned  to  refult 
from  giving  cicuta,  after  the  common  methods  had  failed. 
EleCtricity,  he  fays,  may  alfo  be  of  fervice.  A chordee  is 
often  longer  in  difappearing  than  either  the  running  or  pain; 
but,  like  moll  of' the  confequences  of  inflammation,  its  de- 
elenfion  is  gradual  and  uniform. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  feen  the  kind  of  chordee,  which  feems  to 
depend  on  fpafrn,  relieved  by  bark. 

When  the  glands  of  the  urethra  fuppurate,  Mr.  Hunter 
advifes  the'  ufe  of  mercury,  juft  as  if  the  cafe  were  a chancre; 
but  this  praCtice  is  not  deemed  neceffary  by  the  molt  judi- 
cious furgeons  of  the  prefent  day.  It  is  proper  to  make  an 
early  opening  into  the  ablcefs,  when  Cowper’s  glands  fup- 
purate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  matter  from  making  its  way 
into  the  urethra  or  fcrotum. 

When  the  bladder  is  affeCtrd  with  irritation,  in  confe- 
quence  of  gonorrhcea,  opiate  clyiters,  the  warm  bath,  and 
copious  bleeding,  are  the  chief  means  of  relief.  Leeches 
applied  to  the  perinxum  have  alfo  good  effeCls.  Bleeding, 
however,  in  certain  conflitutions,  is  hurtful,  and  ihould  al- 
ways be  reforted  to  with  caution.  When  the  complaint 
lalls  very  long,  refilling  ordinary  methods,  Mr.  Hunter 
fuggells  the  trial  of  an  opiate  plaller  on  the  pubes,  or  fmall 
«f  the  back  ; or  a fmall  blifter  on  the  perinxum. 

The  mode  of  treating  a fwelling  of  the  tellicle,  we  Ikall 
conlider  under  the  head,  Hernia  Humoral'is. 

The  decline  of  a gonorrhoea  is  generally  known  by  the 
pain  becoming  lefs,  or  changing  into  an  itching,  fimilar  to 
what  is  often  felt  in  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  and 
which  at  length  goes  away  altogether.  The  fenfe  of  weari- 
nefs  about  the  loins,  hips,  te Hides,  and  fcrotum  is  no  longer 
felt ; and  the  cherry-like  appearance  of  the  glans  penis 
gradually  fubfides.  The  running  diminiflies,  or  at  all  events 
becomes  whiter,  then  paler,  and  by  degrees  affumes  a more 
{limy  confiftence,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  like 
the  natural  fecretion,  which  is  defigned  to  lubricate  the 
Urethra. 

Recurrences  of  the  difeafe  every  now  and  then  are  met 
with,  after  the  pain,  difeharge.  See.  have  quite  ceafed. 
Such  relapies,  however,  are  more  common  in  women  than 
men,  and  the  complaint  is  ufually  in  a milder  form  than 
before. 

GONRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in 
Bundelcund  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Callinger. 

CONS,  a town  of  Hungary ; 22  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Zatmar. 

GONSALVO,  Hernandez  De  Cordova,  in  Bio- 
jfrapby,  an  eminent  Spaniih  commander,  was  born  in  1443, 
-and  brought  up  from  a very  early  age  to  the  profeffion  of 
arms.  He  fignalized  himfelf  in  a war  againft  Portugal,  and 
under  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Ferdinand  end  Ifabella  he 
fevved  in  the  conqueft  of  Grenada.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  to  fuccour  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples  againll 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  by  his  afiiftance  the  whole  of 
that  kingdom  was  recovered  from  the  French.  Kings,  how- 
ever, are  aot  always  confident  in  their  projedls,  and  the 
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monarch  of  Spain -who  had  defended  and  faved  one  king  of 
Naples,  formed  a projedl  of  fupplanting  his  fucceffor,  and 
making  a partition  of  the  country  with  Lewis  XII.  of 
France,  and  Gonfalvo  was  employed  to  execute  the  attempt. 
The  warrior  was  completely  fuccefsful,  and  made  Alphonfo, 
fon  of  the  king  of  Naples,  his  captive.  Elated  with  his 
fuccefs,  and  willing  to  (hew  his  moderation,  Gonfalvo  iwore 
upon  the  holy  facrament,  a wretched  abufe  of  a religions 
rite,  that  the  young  prince  fliould  enjoy  his  liberty  ; but 
after  the  furrender  was  complete,  and  the  time  was  come 
when  he  could  execute  his  promife,  he  pretended  that  he 
had  received  new  orders  from  his  own  fovereign,  which 
obliged  him  to  fend  Alphonfo  a prifoner  into  Spain.  The 
partitioning  powers  foots  difagreed  among  thernfelves,  and 
the  French,  being  in  a greater  Hate  of  preparation,  attacked, 
defeated,  and  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  moftof  the  places 
which  they  poffeffed.  Gonfalvo  was  now  compelled  to 
retire  with  his- army,  deititute  of  money,  proviiions,  and 
ammunition.  He  retired,  however,  only  to  recruit  himfelf, 
which  lie  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  among  the  Venetians, 
when  he  rallied,  drove  the  French  before  him,  and  entered 
Naples  in  triumph.  Ferdinand,  in  the  mean  time,  doubtful 
of  the  event,  had  negotiated  a treaty  with  Lewis,  confirm- 
ing  tl  ieir  former  partition  ; but  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
great  fuccefs  of  Gonfalvo,  fuch  was  “ Spamfli  honour,” 
that  he  refufed  to  fign  it,  and  the  French  were,  by  the  efforts 
'of  Gonfalvo,  obliged  entirely  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  For  theie  and  other  eminent  fervices,  he  not  only 
obtained  the  title  of  the  “ Great  Captain,”  but  was  rewarded 
by  his  fovereign  with  many  valuable  as  well  as  honourable 
polls  of  honour.  He  was  made  conilable  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  raifed  to  the  dukedoms  of  Terranova,  St.  An- 
gelo, and  other  eftates.  He  at  length  fell  under  the  fufpi- 
cion  of  his  fovereign,  who  fent  letters  to  recal  him,  which 
the  general  repeatedly  eluded  upon  different  pretexts.  The 
king  determined  to  go  to  Naples,  and  was  met  at  Genoa  by 
Gonfalvo.  They  entered  Naples  together  in  apparent  har- 
mony, and  the  king  conferred  an  additional  dukedom  on 
his  “ Great  Captain,’’  but  Ferdinand  thought  it  prudent, 
in  the  following  year,  when  he  left  Naples,  to  take  his  gene- 
ral with  him.  At  Savona  they  had  an  interview  with  Lewis 
XII.  who  fhewed  his  efteem  for  Gonfalvo,  by  decorating 
him  with  a gold  chain  taken  from  his  own  neck,  and  caufing 
him  to  fup  at  the  fame  table  with  himfelf.  At  Venice  alfo 
he  received  feme  magnificent  preients.  On  his  arrival  in 
Spain,  he  was  commanded  to  retire  to  his  own  effate  at 
Grenada,  where  he  died  in  1515,  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
two.  Gonfalvo  is  diilinguifhed  as  a firm  diiciplinarian,  a 
great  mailer  of  the  art  of  war,  but  as  one  who  was  never 
diilinguifhed  for  generolity  of  feniiment.  Univer.  Hill. 
Moreri. 

Gonsalvo,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  government  of  St.  Salvador  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Sergipe. 

G-ONTAPILLY,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cicacole  ; 25  miles  S.  of  Coffimcotta 

GONUS,  in  Botany,  from  yovo.,  offspring,  bdeaufe  of  its 
plentiful  produce.  Lour.  Cochir.ch.  658. — Clafs  and  order, 
Polygamia  Dloecia,  Loureiro  : rather  Tetrandria  Tetragyma . 
Nat.  Ord.  Terebintacea,  Juff.  ? 

By  Loureiro’s  defeription  of  his  only  fpecies,  G.  amarif- 
fimus,  a flirnb  with  pinnated  ferrated  hairy  leaves,  and  by  his 
reference  to  Rumph.  Amboin.  Append,  t.  15,  it  Ihould  feem 
to  be  allied  to  Fagara,  though  the  defeription  of  the  piflil 
and  fruit  does  not  exactly  anfwer.  It  agrees  perhaps  bell 
with  Brucca,  Juff.  373,  both  in  botanical  characters  and 
medical  properties  ; lee  that  article.  Loureiro  fays  his  plant 
is  found  in  the  woods  of  China  and  Cochinchiuaf  and  that 
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the  virtues  of  the  root  and  fruit  are  diaphoretic,  alexiteric, 
antifebrile,  and  anthelmintic.  He  adds,  that  “ it  feems  to 
be  the  fame  drug  which  the  Portuguefe  call  radix  de  Solar , 
becaufe  it  grows  in  the  ifland  of  Solora,  as  well  as  in  Timor, 
and  which  is  in  great  ufe  in  India.”  Is  the  Brucca , after  all, 
an  Indian  plant  ? 

GONWA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Gu- 
zerat  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Ameod, 

■ GONYALGIA,  of  yotv,  knee,  «xfo :,  pain , a term  ufed 
by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  a violent  pain  in  the  knee. 

GONZAGA,  Lucretia,  in  Biography,  daughter  of 
Pirro  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Gazzuolo,  was  diilinguiffied  as  a 
literary  lady  in  the  iixteenth  century.  The  celebrated  Ban- 
dello  was  one  of  her  mailers  ; by  him  (he  was  introduced  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  She  married,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  Gianpaola  Manfroni  of  Ferrara,  which 
proved  an  unfortunate  union,  fmee  her  hufband,  on  account 
of  a plot  againil  the  life  of  duke  Hercules  II.  was  .capitally 
condemned  in  1546.  The  duke  did  not  caul'e  the  fentence 
to  be  executed,  but  was  contented  with  keeping  him  in  per- 
petual imprifonment,  under  which  he  died  in  1552.  His 
faithful  fpoufe,  Lucretia,  employed  all  her  powers  to  obtaiu 
his  liberation  : (he  is  laid  to  have  addreffed  letters  to  almoll 
all  the  powers  in  Europe,  imploring  their  interceffion,  and 
one  to  the  grand  feignior,  iniligating  him  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  the  fortrefs  where  her  hulband  was  confined.  It 
mud  be  obferved,  that  thefe  letters  have  been  imputed  to 
Ortenfia  Landi  ; it  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  this 
lady  had  acquired  a conliderable  literary  reputation  by  being 
fuppofed  capable  of  fuch  productions.  She  was,  indeed, 
panegyrifed  by  mod  of  the  learned  in  Italy  in  her  time, 
among  the  red  by  Julius  Gsefar  Scaliger,  and  a volume  of 
poems  in  her  praife  was  publilhed  in  Bologna  in  1565.  Se- 
veral of  her  works  were  printed,  one  of  which  was  a fmall 
volume  of  poems.  She  remained  fingle  after  the  death  of 
her  hulband,  ar.d  placed  her  two  daughters  in  a convent. 
She  died  at  Mantua  in  1576.  Moreri. 

Gonzaga,  Scipio,  born  in  1 542,  was  fon  of  Charles, 
count  of  St.  Martino,  of  the  branch  of  the  Gonzagas, 
dukes  of  Sabbionetta.  He  was  carefully  indrufted  in  let- 
ters, and  lent  to  Padua  to  complete  his  itudies,  where  he 
greatly  didinguifhed  himfelf  in  claffical  literature.  He  af- 
terwards acquired  conliderable  reputation  for  his  knowledge 
in  theology  and  philofophy.  Muretus,  in  1571,  dedicated  to 
him  the  fird  volume  of  his  Orations,  with  a high  panegyric  : 
and  Guarini  fubmitted  to  his  criticifm  his  “ Pallor  Fido.” 
He  was  created  cardinal  in  15S7,  and  died  at  Samartino  in 
the  year  1593,  leaving  behind  him  commentaries  of  his  own 
life,  written  in  elegant  Latin.  Moreri. 

Gonzaga,  Vespasian,  duke  of  Sabbionetta,  born  in 
1531,  is  celebrated  as  a commander  in  the  fervice  of  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.,  but  he  is  dill  more  didinguifhed  asa  Iplen- 
did  promoter  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Fie  built  from  the 
ground  the  city  of  Sabbionetta,  which,  for  the  neatneis 
and  regularity  of  the  dreets,  the  architecture  of  the  pri- 
vate houfes,  the  beauty  of  the  churches,  and  the  elegance  of 
the  public  buildings,  has  excited  univerfal  admiration.  He 
alfo  founded  in  it  a public  fchool  for  the  learned  languages, 
to  which  he  invited  as  a profeffor  Mario  Nizzoli,  one  ot  the 
mod  learned  men  of  the  age.  His  palace  was  always  full  of 
men  of  knowledge  and  Lienee,  of  whom  he  was  the  liberal 
patron.  Gonzaga  employed  Scammozi  in  the  eredtion  of  a 
very  fine  theatre,  for  the  performance  of  dramatic  pieces, 
and  he  is  himfelf  recorded  as  an  elegant  Italian  poet,  pie 
is  mentioned  with,  high  refpedl  and  applaufe  by  Taffo,  and 
other  literary  characters,  and  he  is  noticed  as  a colljhlqr  of 
books. 


Gonzaga,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mincio  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Mantua. 

GONZAGO,  St.,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito;  60  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Jofef  de  Huales. 

GONZALES,  Bartolome,  in  Biography,  a painter, 
born  at  Valladolid  in'  the  year  1564.  He  frequented  the 
fchool  of  Patricio  Caxes  at  Madrid  ; in  the  fequel  painted 
much  for  Philip  III.  at  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Lerma,  in  the 
Pardo  and  Efcurial,  till  1617,  when  he  was  made  painter  to 
the  court,  in  the  place  of  Fabricio  Callello.  His  portraits 
are  admirable,  efpecially  the  fix  whole  lengths  with  the  date 
1621,  poffeffed  by  the  baron  of  Cafa  Davaliilo.  In  hif- 
Itory,  his  (lyle  was  ornamental ; his  drapery,  a varied  imi- 
tation ot  fhifi's,  by  its  iilufion  captivated  the  vulgar,  whilft 
it  deftroyed  the  dignity,  limplicity,  and  generally  the  coi- 
tume  of  the  fubjedl.  He  died  in  1C27,  not,  as  Palomino 
Hates,  in  1611.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

GOOBER,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  S.  of 
Wangara,  between  10  and  12°  N.  lat.  and  150  and  20°  E. 
long.  The  mountains  of  Komri,  fo  called  by  Abulfeda, 
commence  in  this  territory. 

GOOCHLAND,  a county  of  Virginia,  in  America, 
furrounded  by  Lcuifa,  Flavanna,  Henrico,  Hanover,  and 
Powhatan  counties  ; about  40  miles  long  and  14  broad,  and 
containing  4893  free  inhabitants,  and  4803  flaves. 

GOOD,  or  Goodness,  denotes  whatever  tends  or  con- 
duces to  preferve  or  improve  human  nature  or  fociety  ; in 
oppofition  to  evil,  which  tends  to  dellroy,  injure,  or  impair 
the  fame. 

Hence  good  is  divided  by  the  philofophers  into  x.  Bonum 
fui,  private  good  ; which  is  that  whereby  a thing  tends  to 
preferve,  See,  itfelf,  under  which  comes  that  popular  divifion 
of  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune. 

2.  Bonum  communionis,  whatever  promotes  the  intereft  and 
welfare  of  fociety  ; as  all  the  civil  offices,  &c. 

Good,  in  Metaphysics,  or  Metaphyfcal  Good,  called  alfo 
ahjolute  or  real  good,  and  good  per  fe,  is  the  effential  per- 
fection or  integrity  of  a thing  whereby  it  has  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  its  nature. 

In  this  lenfe,  all  things  are  good,  inafmuch  as  they  have 
the  perfections  naturally  belonging  to  tilings  of  their  kind. 
Thus,  a thinking  fubflance  is  good,  or  perfedl,  as  it  hap 
all  the  effential  attributes  of  thought  ; fo  an  extended  fub- 
ftance  is  good,  as  it  poffeffes  all  the  parts  neceffary  to  conlli-. 
tute  it  fuch. 

In  effedt,  as  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  a being  without  its 
effenee,  fo  is  it  to  imagine  a being  without  the  requifites  of 
its  effenee  ; fo  that  it  appears  an  error  in  fome  philofophers, 
who  divided  beings  into  good  or  perfe£l,and  evil  or  imperfedh. 
See  Essence. 

Others  define  metaphyficai,  or  tranfcendental  goodnefs,  by 
congruency  with  the  divine  will,  which,  they  fay,  conllitutes 
the  meafure  of  all  real  goodnefs. 

Good,  Phyjlcal  or  Natural,  is  that  whereby  a thing  poffeffes 
all  things  necefiary  to  its  bene  eJTe,  i.  e.  its  well  being;  or  fe- 
cond  perfeftion,  and  to  the  performance  of  its  fundlions  and 
ufes.  <v 

In  this  fenfe,  phyfical  goodnefs  coincides  with  phyfical 
perfection. 

To  this  are  required  the  feveral  powers  and  faculties,  in 
their  proper  degree  ; a due  fituation,  figure,  and  proportion 
of  parts,  &c.  ’ 

Note,  befide  abfolute  phyfical  goodnefs,  there  may  be  a 
relative  one  ; as  in  ioods,  which  to  one,  are  falutary,  to  an- 
other poifon,  Sec.  To  this  head  alfo  belong  the  things  good 
pro  tempore , or  according  to  circumitances ; as  the  amputa- 
tipn  ol  a mortified  limb,  Sec. 
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Natural  good  may  be  otherwife  defined  to  be  that  which 
makes  or  denominates  a being  happy,  or  prepares  him  for 
happinefs  ; or,  at  lead,  prevents  or  removes  his  rnifery  : ac- 
cordingly, good  is  either  objective  or  formal  ; objective  good 
is  that  which  makes  us  happy  ; Jormal  good,  or  the  pleafure 
refulting  from  the  application  of  the  faculty  to  the  objedl,  is 
that  which  denominates  us  happy. 

Good,  Moral  or  Ethical,  is  the  agreement  of  a thinking, 
reafonable  being,  and  of  the  habits,  adts,  and  inclinations  of 
fuch  a being  with  the  dictates  of  right  i-eafon,  and  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  as  difcovercd  by  natural  light.  See  Virtue. 

In  order  to  this,  it  is  not  enough  that  a thing  done,  faid, 
thought,  defined,  be  juft  and  good  ; but  it  mull  be  done, 
thought,  & c.  well,  i.  e.  from  good  principles,  and  to  good 
ends. 

Others  define  moral  good  more  largely.  Moral,  which 
they  alfo  call  relative  good,  according  to  them,  is  fomething 
that  is  good  to  another,  or  tSiat  tends  fome  way  to  the  per- 
fection thereof.  In  this  fenfe  they  divide  it  into  three  kinds, 
honejlum,  jucundum,  and  utile. 

The  lirll,  bonum  honejlum,  is  what  agrees  with  right  reafon, 
and  is  deiirable  for  itfelf;  as  all  things  virtuous;  e.  gr.  to  love 
God,  refpect  our  parents,  See.  It  is  confidered  without 
any  regard  to  pleafure  ; not  but  there  is  lincere  pleafure  an- 
nexed to  it.  Zeno  and  the  Stoics  allow  of  no  other  goods  ; 
thole  of  the  body,  &c.  they  call  commocla,  conveniences,  not 
goods. 

O 9 , 

B onum  j ucundum  is  that  which  is  good,  as  it  tends  to  give 
us  pleafure,  and  is  defired  on  that  account ; but  without  any 
repugnancy  to  virtue  or  right  reafon  ; as  mufic  to  the  ears, 
painting  to  the  eyes,  See. 

Bonum  utile,  or  commodum,  is  that  which  is  good  on  ac- 
count of  fomething  elfe  for  which  it  is  defired ; as  money, 
riches,  & c. 

Good,  chief,  fovereign,  or  fupreme,  fummum  bonum,  is  that, 
the  enjoyment  of  which  renders  men  truly  and  completely 
happy.  The  fchools  diflinguifh  this  chief  good  of  man  into 
that  which  is  fimply  and  adequately  fo,  and  beyond  which 
there  can  be  no  other;  and  an  inferior,  fubordinate  kind, 
which  is,  in  fome  meafure,  attainable  in  this  imperfect  date. 
This  lad  they  call  felicitas  viator um,  and  the  former  felicitas 
6omprehcnforum.  The  chief  or  fovereign  good,  according  to 
the  idea  colledlcd  of  it  from  the  original,  natural,  and  uni- 
verfal  preconceptions  of  all  mankind,  is  fomething  agreeable 
to  our  nature,  conducive  to  well-being,  accommodate  to  all 
places  and  times,  durable,  felf-derived,  and  indeprivable; 
and  this  conlids,  fays  Mr.  Harris,  in  redlitude  of  condudl, 
or  in  living  perpetually  felecting,  as  far  as  podible,  what  is 
congruous  to  nature,  and  rejecting  what  is  contrary,  mak- 
ing our  end  that  feledling  and  rejecting  only.  Three  Trea- 
tifes,  See.  1765,  p.  1 2 1,  &c.  205,  Sec. 

Pbilofophers  are  divided  as  to  what  the  chief  good  of  man 
condfls  in  ; whether  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  of  body,  or  of 
mind.  Some  hold  riches  and  honours  the  fupreme  good ; 
others,  as  Ariftippus  and  the  Cyrenaic  fchool,  bodily  plea- 
furcs;  and  others,  as  Zeno  and  the  Stoics,  virtue,  or  liv- 
ing according  to  nature.  The  Peripatetics  agreed  with  the 
Stoics  in  maintaining  that  virtue  is  the  fummum  bonum:  but 
ttie  Stoics  alierted  farther,  that  virtue  was  the  only  good: 
whilll  the  Peripatetics  denied,  with  reafon,  that  virtue  was 
felt-f efficient,  and  therefore  required  feveral  other  things  as 
auxiliaries,  Inch  as  health,  profperity,  friends.  Sec.  which 
are  to  the  virtuous  man  in  the  nature  of  inftruments  or  orna- 
ments to  his  felicity.  An  excellent  writer  lays  down  the 
t olio  wing  criteria  or  charadleriflies  of  the  ftimmum  bonum , or 
chief  good,  which  reafon  can  demonflrate  to  be  adlually  de- 
ligued  for  man : it  is  fomething  which  all  men,  if  not  wani- 
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ing  to  themfelves,  may  be  poffeffed  of;  it  is  one  and  the 
fame  to  all  mankind ; and  while  in  itfelf  fitted  to  make  the 
poffeffor  happy,  is  not  prevented  in  its  operation  by  fome 
other  thing  which  keeps  him  from  relifhing  it:  and  as  to  the 
higheft  good  which  it  is  poflible  for  man  to  enjoy,  it  mull 
be  referred  to  no  other,  but  all  others  mull  be  embraced  for 
the  fake  of  this;  and  it  mull  be  fufficient  to  furnifh  a happi- 
nefs adequate  to  the  capacities  of  human  nature,  and  of  equal 
duration;  i.  e.  it  mull  be  not  only  perfect  whilll  it  laits,  but 
everlafling.  According  to  thefe  characters  we  may  infer, 
that  neither  the  goods  of  fortune,  nor  thofe  of  the  body, 
nor  even  virtue  itfelf,  conllitute  the  chief  good.  Virtue, 
rightly  underltood,  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature;  it  is 
the  inflrument  of  obtaining  happinefs:  but  this  alone  will 
not  make  a man  happy;  it  is  farther  neceffary  that  he  be 
perfect  as  to  life,  or  happy  in  the  circumflances  of  his 
being:  and,  therefore,  natural  reafon  demonftrates,  that  the 
favour  of  God,  fecured  by  virtue,  is  properly  man’s  fu- 
preme good.  Grove’s  Syilem  of  Moral  Philofoplvy,  vol.  i- 
part.  1.  paffim.  See  Epicureans,  Peripatetics,  and. 
Stoics. 

Good-w/7/.  See  Benevolence. 

Good  IV oris.  See  Merit  and  Supererogation. 

Good  Abearing,  bonus  gefus,  in  a Lavu  Safe,  is  particu- 
larly ufed  for  an  exadl  carriage  or  behaviour  of  a fubject 
towards  the  king  and  his  liege  people;  to  which  fome  men, 
upon  their  mifbehaviour,  are  bound. 

The  juilices  are  empowered  by  34  Edw.  III.  cap-  1.  to 
bind  in  this  manner  all  them  that  be  not  of  good  fame; 
under  which  general  exprefiion,  it  is  holden  that  a man  may 
be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  caufes  of  fcandal,  contra 
lonos  mores,  as  well  as  contra  pacem ; as,  for  haunting  baw- 
dy-houfes;  for  keeping  bad  women  in  his  own  houfe;  or 
for  words  tending  to  fcandalize  the  government;  or  in  abufe 
of  the  officers  of  juitice,  efpecially  in  the  execution  of  their 
office:  a juflice  may  alfo  bind  over  all  night-walkers,  eaves- 
droppers, fuch  as  keep  fufpicious  company,  or  are  reported 
to  be  pilferers  or  robbers,  common  drunkards,  whore-maf- 
ters,  the  putative  fathers  of  baftards,  cheats*  idle  vagabonds, 
and  any  other  perfons,  udiofe  mifbehaviour  may  reafonably 
bring  them  within  the  general  words  of  the  ilatute.  Per- 
fons of  this  defeription  may  be  bound,  with  one  or  more 
fureties,  in  a recognizance  or  obligation  to  the  king,  entered 
on  record,  and  taken  in  fome  court,  or  by  fome  judicial 
officer,  whereby  the  parties  acknowledge  themfelves  to  be 
indebted  to  the  crown  in  the  fum  required,  e gr.  icc/.  with 
condition  to  be  void  and  of  none  effedl,  provided  that  they 
behave  themfelves  well,  either  generally  or  fpecially,  for  the 
time  therein  limited  ; as  for  one  or  more  years*  or  for  life. 
This  recognizance,  if  taken  by  a juflice  of  the  peace,  mufl 
be  certified  to  the  next  fefiions,  by  3 Hen.  VII,  cap.  1.  and 
if  the  condition  of  it  be  broken,  the  recognizance  becomes 
forfeited  or  abfolute;  and  being  eilreated  cr  extracted, 
(i.  e.  taken  out  from  among  the  other  records)  and  fent  up 
to  the  exchequer,  the  party  and  his  fureties  are  become  the 
king’s  debtors,  and  are  fued  for  the  feveral  films  in  which 
they  are  bound.  All  perfons  under  the  king’s  protection 
may  obtain  fuch  fecurity,  upon  due  eaufe  fhewn;  and  the 
juflice  may  be  compelled  to  grant  it  by  a mandatory  writ,, 
called  fupplicavit : but  this  writ  is  feldom  ufed,  for,  when 
application  is  made  to  the  iuperior  courts,  they  ufually  take 
the  recognizances  there,  under  the  direction  of  the  itatute 
21  Jac.  I.  cap.  8.  A recognizance  may  be  difeharged, 
either  by  the  demife  of  the  king,  or  by  the  death  of  the 
principal  party  bound  thereby,  or  by  order  of  the  court  to 
which  it  is  certified  by  the  juilices.  He  that  is  bound  to. 
tliis,  Lambard  fays,  is  more  ltridlly  bound  than  to  the 
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peace;  be'canfe,  whereas  the  peace  is  not  broken  without  an 
affray , battery,  or  fuch  like,  this  furety  cle  lono  gejlu  may 
be  forfeited  by  the  number  of  a man’s  company,  or  by  his 
or  their  weapons  or  arms,  by  fpeaking  words  tending  to 
fedition,  or  by  committing  any  of  thofe  adts  of  mifbehaviour 
which  the  recognizance  was  intended  to  prevent. 

Good  Alice.  See  Alder. 

Good  Behaviour.  See  Good  clearing  and  Peace. 

Good  Confi deration.  See  Consideration. 

Good  Fortune,  or  Para,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  ien,’  near  the  W.  coaff  of  Sumatra,  about  36 
miles  long  and  fix  broad.  S.  lat.  i°  5'.  E.  long.  98  30'. 

Good  Tajle.  See  Taste. 

GOODALORE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Dindigul;  10  miles  S.  of  Ootampaliam. 

GOODENIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  the  writer  of  the 
prefent  article  in  honour  of  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Good- 
enough,  lord  bifhop  of  CarliHe,  F.R.S,  and  a vice-prelident 
of  the  Linmean  Society,  author  of  a mod  valuable  pajser  on 
Britifh  Carices,  in  tlie  fecond  volume  of  the  Linn.  Society’s 
Tranfadfions,  and  of  one  on  Britifh  Fuci,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Woodward,  in  the  third.  Tlie  name  was  con- 
ft rutted  after  the  example  of  Tournefort,  who,  as  he  tells 
us,  not  without  much  conlideration,  contrived  to  form  Gun- 
delta  out  of  Gundelfcheimcr.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  at  the 
time  that  Goodinovia  might  have  come  nearer  to  the  original, 
and  have  been  equally  unexceptionable.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  make  any  fuch  alteration.  Linnaeus  named  Richardia 
after  Dr.  Richardfon,  Stillingia  after  Mr.  S tilting fleet,  and 
thefe  are  fufficient  precedents.  Sm.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2. 
346.  Brown.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  574.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  i.  954.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt  v.  2.  Clais  and  order,  Pcn- 
tandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Cmnpanacea,  Linn.  Campa- 
nidacea,  Juft.  Goodenovia,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  five,  nearly  equal, 
linear  leaves,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx,  irregular;  tube  flit  from  top  to  bottom  at 
the  back;  limb  of  five  deep,  firm,  lanceolate  fegmcnts, 
with  thin  dilated  longitudinal  borders,  turned  moft  to  one 
fide,  forming  one  lip,  or  generally  two.  St  am.  Filaments 
five,  fhorter  than  the  tube,  often  projecting  through  its 
fiffure,  capillary,  equal;  anthers  vertical,  oblong,  of  two 
lobes.  Pijl-  Germen  inferior,  oblong,  crowned  with  the 
calyx-leaves,  which  run  down  its  iides  and  form  ribs;  ftyle 
taper  at  the  bafe,  fwelling  upwards,  undivided,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  tube;  Ifigma  large,  firm,  obtufe,  envelo;  ed 
with  a cup-fhaped  cover,  more  or  lefs  two-lipped,  its  mar- 
gin fringed  with  denfe  upright  hairs.  Peric.  Capiule  oblong 
or  elliptical,  of  two  valves  feparating  at  the  top,  and  two 
(rarely  four)  cells,  the  partition  flat,  parallel  to  the  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  imbricated,  compreffed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  flit  longitudinally  at  the 
back;  limb  in  five  deep  fegments  turned  one  way.  Anthers 
fcparate,  beardlefs.  Stigma  with  a cup-lhaped  fringed  in- 
tegument. Capiule  inferior,  of  two  or  four  cells,  with  a 
parallel  partition.  Seeds  numerous,  imbricated. 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown  has  remarked,  in  Lome  fpecies,  a fmall 
bag  of  honey  attached  to  the  germen,  oppofite  to  the  fiffure 
in  the  corolla. 

Eight  Ipecies  of  this  very  curious  genus  were  originally 
defined  in  the  Linnaean  Society’s  Tranfaftions,  three  of 
which,  having  been  defcribed  without  a knowledge  ox  their 
fruit,  are  now,  on  more  full  examination,  removed  by  Ca- 
vaniiles  and  Brown  to  other  genera.  Thefe  are  the  alhida, 
JlriBa,  and  ramofiffima ; the  latter,  which,  like  the  alhida , is 
a Sctevola,  may  be  feen  in  Sm.  Bot.  of  N.  Holl.  t.  3.  The 
JlriSa.  belongs  to  Mr.  Brown’s  Dumpier  a.  But  on  the  other 


hand  the  difeoveries  of  this  indefatigable  collector  and  accu- 
rate botanill  have  increafed  Goodenia  to  32  fpecies,  all 
natives  of  New  Holland  or  of  Van  Diemen’s  land.  Of 
thefe  the  firlt  28  have  a two-lipped  corolla,  and  the  firft 
24  of  them  have  yellow  flowers,  the  relt  blue  or  purple. 
Of  the  remaining  four,  two  have  a Angle  -lipped  corolla, 
and  the  ethers  are  doubtful  in  this  refpeCt,  it  being  doubt- 
ful whether  thefe  laft  properly  belong  to  the  genus..  One 
of  them  is  Selliera  radicans ; Cavan.  Ic.  t.  474.  f.  2.  Goode- 
nia repens ; Billard.  Nov.  Holl.  t.  76, 

Satisfactory  examples  of  the  genus  are, 

G. paniculata.  Sm.  n.  2.  Cavan.  Ic.  t.  507.  This  has  yel- 
low flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  Leaves  moltly  radical, 
ftrongly  toothed.  Herbage  hairy. 

G.  ovata.  Sm.n.  1.  Cav.  Ic.  t.  506.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  68> 
The  firlt  fpecies  tliat  flowered  in  England,  and  from  which 
the  genus  was  defcribed.  This  has  rather  fhrubby  Jlems ■, 
ovate  neatly  ferrated  fmooth  leaves,  and  axillary  forked 
flalks,  bearing  elegant  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a delirable 
ornament  for  a greenhoufe,  and  not  difficult  of  culture. 

G.grandiflora.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  890.  Differs  from 
the  lait  in  being  downy,  with  lyrate  leaves  and  Xeccgye  flowers, 
whofe  tube  is  fplit  into  four  fegments,.  and  Angularly  roughs 
or  bearded  within.. 

G.  eloagata.  Billard  Nov.  Holl.  t.  75.  Is  a very  {Tender 
fpecies,  with  long  Ample  flower-ltalks  deftitute  of  braCteas. 

GOODENOVILE,  a natural  order  of  plants  recently, 
eilablifhed  by  Mr.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  573, 
being  feparated  by  him  from  the  Campanulacca  of  Juflieu,, 
and  efi’entially  diftinguifhed  by  a peculiar  cup-fhaped  inte- 
gument, either  undivided  or  two-lobed,  which  contains  the 
ftigma,  and  has.  hitherto  been  defcribed  by  botanifts  as  the 
ftigma  itfelf.  See  CampanulacejE. 

Mr.  Brown  deferibes  his  new  order  as  follows: 

Calyx  fuperior  or  half  fuperior,  rarely  inferior,  five -cleft, 
fometimes  in  five  or  three  deep  divifions,  fometiir.es  fhoi-t, 
undivided,  and  occafionally  obfolete;  its  fegments  equal, 
rarely  unequal,  permanent. 

Corolla  of  one  petal,  more  or  lefs  irregular,  deciduous  or 
withering.  Tube  fplit  longitudinally,  fometimes  feparable 
into  five  portions,  while  the  calyx  is  merely  attached  to  the 
bafe  of  the  germen.  Limb  in  five  deep  fegments,  compo- 
fing  one  lip  or  two,  their  difle  lanceolate,  flat,  their  Iides,- 
or  wings,  of  a thinner  texture,  elevated,-,  folded  inwards- 
when  young,  rarely  obfolete  or  deficient. 

Stamens  five,  unconnected  with  either  corolla  or  ftyle, 
and  alternate  with  the  divifions  of  the  former.  Filaments 
diftindt.  Anthers  either  feparate  or  cohering,  linear,  ver- 
tical, attached  by  their  bafe,  undivided,  two-celled,  the 
cells  opening  lengthwife.  Pollen  Ample,  rarely  compound.' 

Germen  of  two  or  four  cells,  rarely  of  one  only;,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  feeds  either  indefinite  or  definite,  ereft;  fome- 
times bearing  a gland  between  the  two  anterior  filaments. 
Style  one,  Ample,  very  rarely  divided.  Stigma  flefhy,  ob- 
tuie,  either  undivided  or  two-lobed,  encompaffed  from  be- 
neath with  a fomewhat  membranous,  cup-fhaped,  entire  or 
two-lobed  integument,  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  order. 

Pericarp,  when  the  number  of  the  feeds  is  indefinite,  a cap- 
fule  of  two  cells,  rarely  four,  or  fometimes,  from  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  partition,  of  fcarcely  more  than  one.  Partition 
moilly  parallel,  rarely  contrary,  to  the  valves,  which  are- 
either  undivided  or  cloven,  bearing  the  feeds  on  its  midrib. 
When  the  number  of' the  feeds  is  definite,  one  being  in  each 
cell,  the  pericarp  is  a drtipa  or  a nut,  rarely  an  utriculus  (or 
membranous  undividing  capfulej,  bearing  the  feed  from  its 
bafe. 

Seeds  often  with  a thickifh  coat,  fometimes  with  a hard; 
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(hell.  Albumen  flefhy,  fhnned  like  the  feed,  feldom  want- 
ing. 

Embryo  ftraight,  about  as  long  as  the  albumen.  Coty- 
ledons of  a middling  Aze,  often  leafy.  Plumula  inconfpi- 
cilous. 

Thefe  plants  are  either  herbaceous  or  flirubby,  not  milky, 
chiefly  found  in  the  fouthern  heinifphere,  rarely  within  the 
northern  tropic.  Their  pubefcence  when  prefent  is  gene- 
rally Ample,  fometimes  glandular,  rarely  ftellated.  Leaves 
fcattered,  without  Aipulas,  Ample,  moftly  undivided,  fome- 
times lobed,  often  toothed.  Infiorefcence  terminal  or  axil- 
lary, various.  Flowers  diftinct,  very  rarely  aggregate, 
yellow,  blue  or  purplifh,  feldom  reddifli. 

The  Aril  fedlion,  with  indeflnite  feeds,  contains  Ax  genera  * 
Goodenia,  Calogyne,  Euthales,  Velleia  of  Smith,  Lechcnaultia 
and  Anthotium  : the  fecond,  with  deAnite  feeds,  three  genera 
Scavola  of  Linnaeus,  much  augmented,  Diafpafts  and  Dam- 
piera : the  third  feftion,  with  a Angle-feeded  vtriculus,  is 
contrived  to  admit  the  Brunoma,  named  after  the  worthy 
and  intelligent  author,  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  loth  volume  of 
the  Linnrean  Society’s  Tran  factions  not  yet  published. 
The  place  of  this  genus  in  a natural  feries  is  extremely  dif- 
Acult  to  determine.  It  agrees  with  the  Goodenovia  chiefly 
in  having  an  integument  to  the  ftigina,  but  in  habit,  aggre- 
gate flowers,  four  diftinft  bradleas,  and  fome  Other  marks, 
agrees  with  the  D ipfa.ee ri  of  Juffieu,  to  which  it  is  referred, 
not  without  doubt,  in  the  Liunsean  Tranfa&ions.  It  con- 
flits  of  two  fpecies,  Brunonta  fericea,  and  aujlralis , herbaceous 
plants,  with  the  afpedt  of  Ample-leaved  Scabiofce. 

GOODEROE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Abyffinia  ; 94 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Mine. 

GOOD  FIOPE,  or  Hope  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  S. 
PaciAc  ocean,  difeovered  by  Le  Maire  and  Schooten  in 
1616.  The  land  is  mountainous,  not  very  high,  and 
abounds  with  cocoa-nut  trees  ; the  coaft  affords  no  anchor- 
age. S.  lat.  16  . E.  long.  174’  15'. — Alfo,  the  name  of 
a Danilh  colony  in  Weft  Greenland.  N.  lat.  64  '. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of.  See  Cape. 

GOODIA,  in  Botany , in  memory  of  Mr.  Pe  er  Good, 
an  induftrious  gardener,  employed  in  collecting  feeds  in 
New  South  Wales  for  the  Kew  garden.  He  died,  fome 
years  iince,  in  that  remote  country,  and  Mr.  Brown  has 
always  been  fo  fenfible  of  his  merits,  that  he  has  long 
deftined  a genus  to  his  honour. — Salif.  Parad.  Loud.  t.  41. 
Sims,  in  Curt  Mag.  t.  95S. — Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia 
Decandrla.  Nat.  Ord.  P aplTionacese , Linn.  Leguminoft, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  fomewhat 
bell-ftiaped  ; its  upper  lip  with  two,  lower  with  three,  longer 
and  (harper,  teeth.  Cor.  papilionaceous.  Standard  braad, 
inverfely  heart-lhaped,  eredt.  Wings  horizontal,  obovate, 
rather  fhorter.  Keel  nearly  equal  to  the  wings,  abrupt,  of 
two  petals  united  in  their  lower  part.  Stam.  Filaments  ten, 
diadelphous,  nine  in  one  fet,  one  diftindl  ; anthers  round ifh. 
■P'tft.  Germen  ftalked,  ovate,  compreffed  ; ftyle  awl-fhaped, 
alcending  ; itigma  Ample,  obtufe.  Peric.  Legume  ftalked, 
ovate,  compreffed,  of  one  cell,  gibbous  and  flat  at  the  back. 
Seeds  two,  roundifh,  comprefled. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  two-lipped  ; the  upper  cloven,  broadeft 
and  fhorteft.  Legume  ftalked,  compreffed,  flat  at  the 
upper  edge,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  two. 

Obf.  This  genus,  as  Dr.  Sims  obferves,  ought  to  be 
placed  next  to  Bofitra,  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  9.  302,  from 
which  it  differs  effentially  in  its  legume,  which  has  no 
dilated  thickened  edges,  nor  is  it  internally  fpongy  nor 
niany-celled.  The  ftamens  are  truly  diadelphous,  in  which  it 


differs  from  Crotalarm , as  alfo  in  not  having  an  inflated  le- 
gume, though  its  habit  comes  nearelt  to  that  genus. 

Two  fpecies  are  known. 

1 . G.  lotifolia.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  958 — Leaflets  fmootb,  as 
well  as  the  branches  and  flower-ltalks, — Native  of  Van 
Diemen’s  land.  One  of  the  ftrft  New  Flolland  plants  railed 
in  this  country,  and  very  hardy  in  the  green-houfe,  poffibiy 
able  to  bear  our  climate.  Mr.  Aiton  favoured  us  with 
fpecimens  from  Kew  in  1796.  It  is  a delicate  fmootk 

jhrub,  with  ternate  fomewhat  glaucous  leaves,  and  terminal 
clufters  of  numerous  yellow  flowers,  the  bafe  of  whofe 
ftandard,  and  part  of  the  wings,  are  ftained  with  crimfon, 
as  in  many  New  Holland  flowers  of  this  family.  The  legume 
is  fomewhat  ovate,  with  a taper  bafe,  fmooth,  but  marked 
with  numerous,  tranfverfe,  parallel,  reticulated  veins.  One 
feed  only  is  ufually  perfedted. 

2.  G .pubefeens.  Curt.  Mag,  t.  13 10. — Leaflets  downy, 
as  well  as  the  branches  and  flower-ltalks. — Very  like  the 
former,  and  brought  from  the  fame  country.  It  flowered  at 
Mr.  Loddige’s  at  Hackney.  We  think  with  Dr.  Sims  it 
has  fufficiently  theafpedtof  a diftinct  fpecies,  though  its  do  wni- 
nefs,  often  a variable  circumftance,  affords  the  only  fpeciflc 
charadter.  The  leaflets  in  the  plate  do  not  anfwer  to  his 
deftnition  of  obcordate,  and  we  believe  they  vary  in  fhape, 
as  in  many  leguminous  plants. 

GOODI ANELLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Myfore  ; 19  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam. 

GOODIMANELLE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore ; 20  miles  W.  of  Bangalore. 

GOODINGARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tinevelly, 
near  the  coaft  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Palamcotta. 

GOODLUCK  Bay,  a fmall  bay  in  the  ftrait  of  Magel- 
lan, entirely  furrbunded  by  rocks.  This  bay  fupplies  a 
little  wood,  and  plenty  of  good  water,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
of  accefs.  S.  lat.  53  23'.  W.  long.  74°  33'.  Variation 
two  points  eafterly. 

GOODNESS,  in  Theology,  expreffes  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  fometimes  denominated  Benevolence.  ( See 
Attributes  and  Benevolence.)  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  “Na- 
tural Theology,”  illuftrates  and  proves  the  divine  goodnefs 
by  two  propoiitions,  which  may  be  evinced  by  obfervations 
drawn  from  the  appearances  of  nature.  The frfl  of  thefe 
propofttions  is,  that  in  a vaft  plurality  of  Alliances  in  which 
contrivance  is  perceived,  the  defign  of  the  contrivance  is  be- 
neficial.  No  productions  of  nature  difplay  contrivance  fo 
manifeftly  as  the  parts  of  animals,  and  all  thefe  parts  have  a 
real,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a known  and  intelligible, 
fubferviency  to  the  ufe  of  the  animal.  Nor  is  the  benevolent 
deAgn  of  the  creator  abortive.  The  world,  made  with  this 
defign,  is  a happy  world.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water, 
teem  with  delighted  exiftence.  This  argument  is  ftated  by 
the  author  in  his  “Moral  Philofophy’’  in  the  following 
manner  ; “ Contrivance  proves  defign  ; and  the  predominant 
tendency  of  the  contrivance  indicates  the  difpolition  of  the 
deAgner.  The  world  abounds  with  contrivances,  and  all 
the  contrivances  which  we  are  acquainted  with  are  diredted 
to  beneAcial  purpofes.  Evil  no  doubt  exifts  ; but  is  never, 
that  we  can  perceive,  the  object  ©f  contrivance.  Teeth 
are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache  ; their  aching  now  and  then 
is  incidental  to  the  contrivance,  perhaps  infeparable  from  it ; 
or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a defed  in  the  contri- 
vance ; but  it  is  not  the  objed  of  it.  This  is  a diftindtion 
which  well  deferves  to  be  attended  to.  In  deferibing  imple- 
ments of  hufbandry,  you  would  hardly  fay  of  the  fickle, 
that  it  is  made  to  cut  the  reaper’s  hand,  though,  from  the 
conftrudion  of  the  inftrument,  and  the  manner  of  ufnig  it, 
this  mifehief  often  follows.  But  if  you  had  occaflon  to 
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defcribe  the  inflruments  of  torture  or  execution,  this 
engine,  you  would  fay,  is  to  extend  the  fmews ; this  to 
diflocate  the  joints  ; this  to  break  the  bones  ; this  to  fcorch 
the  foies  of  the  feet.  Here  pain  and  mifery  are  the  very 
objects  of  the  contrivance.  Now,  nothing  of  this  fort  is  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  We  never  difeover  a train 
of  contrivance  to  bring  about  an  evil  purpoie.  No  anatomift 
ever  difeovered  a fyllem  of  organization,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce pain  and  difeafe  ; or  in  explaining  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  ever  faid,  this  is  to  irritate  ; this  to  inflame  ; 
this  dudl  is  to  convey  the  gravel  to  the  kidnies  p this  gland 
to  fecrete  the  humour  which  forms  the  gout ; if  by  chance 
he  come  at  a part  of  which  he  knows  not  the  ufe,  the  moll 
he  can  fay  is,  that  it  is  ufelefs  ; no  one  ever  fufpedls-  that  it 
is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoy,  or  to  torment.’  ’ 

Our  author’s  fecond  proportion  is,  “that  the  Deity  has 
added  pleafure  to  animal  fenfations,  beyond  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  any  other  purpofe,  or  when  the  purpofe,  fo  far  as  it 
was  neceffary,  might  have  been  effedted  by  the  operation  of 
pain.”  There  is  a clafs  of  properties,  pertaining  to  animals, 
which  may  be  faid  to  be  fuperadded  from  an  intention  ex- 
prefsly  dire  died  to  happinefs  ; an  intention  to  give  a happy 
exibence  difiindt  from  the  general  intention  of  providing  the 
means  of  exigence,  with  which  other  capacities  are  con- 
nebbed  ; and  that  is,  of  capacities  for  pleafure,  in  cafes, 
wherein,  fo  far  as  the  confervation  of  the  individual,  or  of 
the  fpecies,  is  concerned,  they  were  not  wanted,  or  wherein 
the  purpofe  might  have  been  fecured  by  the  operation  of 
pain.  The  provilion  which  is  made  of  a variety  of  objefts, 
not  neceffary  to  life,  and  adminiftering  only  to  our  pleafures  ; 
and  the  properties  given  to  the  neceffaries  of  life  themfelves,  by 
which  they  contribute  to  pleafure  as  well  as  to  prefervation  ; 
fhew  a farther  defign  than  that  of  giving  exigence-  This 
obfervation  is  iliuftrated  by  our  ingenious  author  in  a variety 
of  familiar  in 'lances,  deduced  from  the  fenfes  of  tafte, 
hearing,  fmell,  and  light.  The  fenfes  appear  to  be  fpecilic 
gifts,  numbering  not  only  to  prelervation,  but  to  pleaiurc. 
But  the  fenfes,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  are  far  from  being 
the  only  vehicle  of  enjoyment,  or  the  whole  of  our  conftitution, 
which  is  calculated  for  the  purpofe.  We  have  many  internal 
fenfations  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind,  hardly  referable  to  any 
of  the  five  fenfes.  Belides  thefe  there  are  exercifes  of  the 
underbuilding  in  volition,  See.  of  the  imagination,  and  of 
other  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  furniih  unmixed  gratifica- 
tions, without  any  counterbalancing  pains.  Whilit  the 
above-bated  propofitions  can  be  maintained,  we  are  autho- 
rized to  aferibe  to  the  Deity  the  character  of  benevolence  ; 
and  what  is  benevolence  at  all,  muff  in  him  be  Infinite  bene- 
volence, byreafonof  the  infinite,  that  is  to  fay,  the  incalcu- 
lably great,  number  of  objects,  upon  which  it  is  exercifed. 
But  befides  the  evidences  of  divine  goodnefs  that  are  fur- 
nifhed  by  a furvey  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  efpecially 
of  mankind  ; the  fame  attribute  is  evinced  in  the  providential 
government  of  theuniverfe,  and  in  the  extraordinary  means 
which  the  Deity  has  felected  and  purfued  for  meliorating  the 
prefent  condition  of  the  human  race,  for  recovering  man- 
kind from  the  degeneracy  and  mifery  that  have  prevailed  in 
confequence  of  their  own  folly  and  vice,  and  for  conducing 
them  to  the  perfection  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  a happy 
immortality  in  a future  world. 

The  character  and  undertaking  cf  Jefus  Chrib,  and  all 
the  benefits  that  refult  to  mankind  from  his  mifilon  and  me- 
diation, refieCt  peculiar  lultre  on  the  benevolence  of  the 
Deity. 

GOODOOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooban,  in 
Golconda^  35  miles  S.E.  of  Warangole.  — Aifo,  a town  cf 
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Hindooban,  in  the  circar  of  Adoni ; 15  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Condanore. 

GOODS,  in  Mining,  fignify,  in  Derbyfhire,  the  large 
and  fizahle  lumps  of  lead  ore,  otherwife  called  bing  or  pot- 
ter’s ore. 

Goods,  among  public  brewers,  denote  the  malt  or  grains 
and  liquor  in  their  mafh-tun. 

Goods,  bona,  in  Law,  and  particularly  the  Civil  Law , 
include  all  kinds  of  effects,  riches,  lands,  poffcfiions,  &c. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  goods  ; rnoveabl:,  res  moventes,  or 
mobiles ; and  immoveable,  called  res  non  moventes , or  immo- 
biles. 

It  is  a maxim  in  the  civil  jurifprudence,  that  he  who  con- 
fifeates  the  body,  confifcates  the  goods ; meaning,  that 
all  the  effeCts  of  a perfon  condemned  to  a capital  pu- 
nifhment,  or  perpetual  banifhment,  are  forfeited  to  the 
king- 

A man  is  faid  to  bind  himfelf  body  and  goods  ; meaning, 
that  befides  his  goods,  he  obliges  his  perfon,  and  fubmits 
to  remain  in  priion,  provided  he  do  not  execute  his  pro- 
mife. 

Goods,  again,  are  divided  into,  1.  Proper,  paternal,  pa~ 
trimonial,  hereditary  ; 2.  Acquired  or  acquejls,  alio  quarn  hare - 
ditatis  jure  acquifita,  and,  3.  Conquejls,  viro  Lf  uxori  Jlanie 
focietate  acquifita. 

Goods,  kgain,  are  divided  into  real  and  perfonal.  (See 
Chattels  and  Estate.)  And,  lably,  into  noble  or  free, 
and  fervi/e  or  bafe. 

Goods  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  crown,  ad  Jifcum 
fpeCtantia,  cannot  be  alienated  for  ever,  unlefs  it  be  done  by 
Way  of  exchange  : they  may  be  fold  under  the  faculty  of 
perpetual  redemption. 

Goods,  Adventitious,  adventitia,  are  tliofe  which  arife  other- 
wife  than  by  fuccefiion  from  father  or  mother,  or  from 
diredl  ancebor  to  defeendant.  See  Adventitious. 

Goods,  Dotal,  dotalia,  thofe  accruing  from  a dowry,  and 
which  the  hufhand  is  not  allowed  to  alienate.  See  Dowrv  „ 

Goods,  Fugitives.  See  Fugitive. 

Goods,  Paraphernal.  See  Paraphernalia. 

Goods,  Prohibited.  See  Prohibited. 

Goods,  ProJeBitious,  profettitia,  are  thofe  arifing  by  diredl 
fuccefiion. 

Goods,  Receptitious,  were  thofe  which  the  wife  might  re- 
ferve  the  full  property  of  to  herfelf,  and  enjoy  them  inde- 
pendently of  her  huiband ; fo  called,  in  difiinCtion  from 
dotal  and  paraphernal  goods. 

Goods,  Vacant,  vacantia,  are  thofe  abandoned,  or  left 
at  large,  either  becaufe  the  heir  renounces  them,  or  that 
the  delunCt  lias  no  heir.  See  Bona. 

Goods,  Allotting  of.  See  Allotting. 

Goods,  Coiifignmcntof.  See  Consignment. 

Goods,  Running  of.  See  Running. 

GOODWIN,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  divine  in 
the  ieventeenth  century,  who  is  faid  to  have  made  more  noife 
in  the  world  than  any  other  perfon  of  his  age,  rank,  and 
profeflion.  He  was  born  in  1593,  and  received  his  academical 
education  at  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge  ; and,  immediately 
after  he  was  admitted  to  orders,  he  was  much  admired  for 
the  erudition  and  elegance  which  diltiiiguiflied  his  pulpit  com- 
pofltions.  In  1633  he  was  indudfed  to  the  living  of  St. 
Stephen,  Coleman  ilreet,  London,  from  which  he  was  ejedfed 
in  1645,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  baptife  the  children  of  hi? 
parifhioners  promifeuoufly,  and  to  adminiber  the  lacrament 
to  his  whole  parifh.  He  embraced  the  Arminian  dodtrines, 
and  eagerly  pleaded  their  caufe  in  his  fermons  and  writings  ; 
he  adopted  and  maintained  the  independent  form  of  church 
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■government,  and  "he  was  reckoned  to  be  exceedingly,  fkilful 
and  courageous  in  attacking  or  repelling  thofe  who  oppofed 
him.  His  tenets  were  not  thofe  generally  embraced,  and  at 
one  period  he-  is  characterized  as  a man  by  himfelf ; as  being 
againft  every  man,  and  having  almo  ft  every  man  againft  him. 
He  had  a clear  head,  a fluent  tongue,  a penetrating  fpirit, 
and  a marvellous  faculty  in  defcanting  on  fcripture.  In 
.politics  he  was  a decided  and  ftrenuous  republican,  and, 
being  eager  in  whatever  he  engaged,  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
by  his  difcourfes  and  writings  to  promote,  and  afterwards 
■to  juftify,  the  condemnation  of  the'  king.  He  lived,  how- 
ever, long  enough  to  feel  the  weight  of  government 
directed  againft  himfelf  and  his  writings.  He  was  obliged 
.to  abfcond  for  a feafon,  and  one  of  his  pieces  was  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman,  and  in  the  fame  fire  which  executed 
its  commiffion  on  the  “ Defenfio  pro  populo  Anglicano,” 
by  John  Milton  of  immortal  memory.  The  friends  which 
his  Arminian  principles  had  procured  him,  found  means  to 
pacify  the  people  in  power,  and  to  affure  themfelves  that 
■Goodwin  Ihould  not  be  profecuted  for  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  late  reign.  He  returned  from  fohtu.de,  and  be- 
came minifter  of  a private  congregation  in  the  neighbourhood 
■of  Coleman  llreet,  and,  difapproving  of  the  aCt  of  uni- 
formity afterwards  paffed,  continued  a diffenter  from  the 
eilablifhed  church  of  the  Independent  denomination,  till  his 
death  in  1665,  in  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  his  age.  His 
works,  which  are  chiefly  theological,  are  very  numerous, 
among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  ; “ Redemp- 
tion Redeemed,”  in  folio.  “ The  divine  Authority  of  the 
-Scriptures,”  zj.to.  “An  Expofition  of  the  ninth  Chapter  of 
the  Epiille  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,”  4to.  Neal’s  Hill, 
of  the  Puritans,  &c. 

• Goodwin,  Thomas,  who  is  ftyled  by  Anthony  Wood 
“ One  of  the  Atlalfes  and  patriarchs  of  independency,” 
was  born  in  the  year  1600  at  Rolefby  in  Norfolk.  Having 
received  the  elements  of  a grammatical  learning,  he  was  fent, 
.when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  to  Chrill -church  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with  fo  much  diligence 
to  his  lludies,  as  to  fecure  the  elleem  of  his  tutors,  and  to 
attract  much  notice  in  the  univerfity.  In  1619  he  was 
removed  to  Catherine  Hall,  of  which  he  became  a fellow. 
He  foon  (hewed  a decided  inclination  to  the  views  and  fenti- 
•ments  of  thofe  who  were  denominated  Puritans,  and  taking 
them  as  his  models,  he  prepared  himfelf  for  the  office  of  a 
Chriitian  minifter.  It  is  not  known  when  he  took  orders, 
but  he  was  defied  leflurer  of  Trinity  church,  in  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1628,  and  in  1632  he  was  prefented  by  the  king 
to  the  vicarage  of  the  fame  church.  In  thefe  employments 
he  was  greatly  admired  and  followed  by  the  Puritans,  who 
began  to  look  up  to  him  as  a leader,  but  becoming  dilfatisfied 
with  the  terms  of  conformity,  he  relinquilhed  his  prefer- 
ments, and  quitted  the  univerfity  in  the  year  1634.  In 
1639  he  was  feletled  as  an  objecft  of  perfecution  by  the 
epricopal  confiftories,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of  confcience  he 
fled  to  Holland,  where  he  was  chofen  pallor  to  an  inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Arnheim.  During  the  fittings  of 
the  Long  Parliament  he  returned  to  London  and  became 
pallor  of  a church  there,  and  alfo  a member  of  the  affembly 
of  divines.  His  condufl,  in  their  various  meetings,  and 
his  zealous  fupport  of  the  Prefbyterians,  contributed  to  render 
him  a favourite  with  Cromwell,  through  whofe  influence  he 
was,  in  1649,  made  one  of  the  commilfioners  for  the  appro- 
bation of  public  preachers,  and  alfo  appointed  prefident  of 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  formed  a church  upon 
the  independent  plan,  and  was  exceedingly  diligent  in  pro- 
moting the  interefts  of  learning  and  piety.  His  .public 


duties  as  a preacher  did  not  prevent  him  from  thofe  lludies 
which  enabled  him  to  become  diftinguiflied  as  a writer.  He 
attended  Cromwell  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  overheard 
to  exprefs  himfelf  boldly  and  enthufiaftically  confident  of  the 
protestor’s  recovery  ; and  it  is  affirmed  that  when  the  event 
proved  him  miilaken,  he  exclaimed  in  a fubfequent  addrefs 
to  God  “thou  hall  deceived  us,  and  we  are  deceived.” 
After  the  reftoration  he  was  difmiffed  from  his  prefident- 
fhip,  when  he  retired  to  London,  where,  however,  he  was 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  excrcifc  of  the  miniftry  till  his 
death  in  1679,  when  he  had  attained  to  his  eightieth  year. 
He  was  a confiderable  fcholar,  and  a learned  and  eminent 
divine.  In  the  common  regiiter  at  Oxford  he  is  defcribed 
“ in  fcriptis  in  re  theologica  quam  plurimis  Orbi  notus.” 
He  was  a high  Calvinift,  but  while  he  zealoufly  enforced 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  dodlrines  of  Chrill  ianity,  he  did 
not  forget  to  enforce  by  every  incitement  in  his  power  the 
neceflity  of  pure  moral  conduct.  He  was  author  of  nume- 
rous pious  and  controverlial  pieces,  fermons,  expofitions,  &c. 
fome  of  which  were  printed  during  his  life  time,  and  in- 
fcrted,  after  his  death,  in  a colledtion  of  his  works  publifhed 
in  five  volumes  folio,  which  continue  to  be  read  and  quoted 
by  Calvinifts  of  the  prefent  day.  Neal’s  Hill  of  Puritans, 
by  T oulmir. 

Goodwin  Sands,  in  Geography . See  Godwin  Sands. 

GOOGINGS,  in  Sea  Language,  are  clamps  of  iron  bolted 
on  the  Hern-poll  of  a fhip,  whereon  to  hang  the  rudder 
and  keep  it  lleady  ; for  which  purpofe  there  is  a hole  in 
each  of  them,  to  receive  a correfpondent  fpindle  bolted 
on  the  back  of  the  rudder,  which  turns  thereby  as  upon 
hinges. 

GOOGOOS,  mGeography,  inhabitants  of  the  inland  terri- 
tory of  the  illand  of  Sumatra,  covered  with  long  hair,  and  little 
fuperiorto  the  ourang  outangs  of  Borneo.  See  Sumatra. 

GOOJINDERGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Sauore  ; 
25  miles  N.  N.W.  of  Sanore. 

GOOL,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  near  Bur- 
rawny,  and  runs  into  the  Tapty,  8 miles  S.  of  Chuprah. 

Good,  fignifies  a ditch  or  trench  for  water ; called  alfo 
a goit,  gurt,  leat,  &c. 

GOOLE,  a breach  in  a fea-bank  or  wall ; or  a paffage 
worn  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea.  Vide  16  and  17 
Car.  II.  cap.  11. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French,  goulet,  the  gullet  or 
neck. 

GOOLGUNGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Chanderee  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Chanderee. 

GOOLLAH,  a fmall  circar  or  province  of  Bengal, 
fituate'd  E.  of  Coos-Beyhar. 

GOOMAH,  a town  of  Bengal,  45  miles  N.  of  Ram- 
gur.  N.  lat.  24’  23'.  E.  long.  85 5 £4'. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 40  miles  N.  E.  of  Chittra. 

GOOMBO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra.  N.  lat. 
15 5 3'.  W.  long.  5''  10'. 

GOOMBOGANO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kaftan.  N. 
lat.  i4°  2o'.  W.  long.  8 50'. 

GOOMGONG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar;  12 
miles  S of  Nagpour. 

GOOMERPUN,  ■ a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  j 
16  miles  S.W.  of  Azlmgur. 

GOOMPINA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  ; 
20  miles  N.  E.  ol  Culloor.. 

GOOMREPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allaha- 
bad; 20  miles  E.  N,  E.  of  Jionpour. 

GOOMTY,  a river  of  Afia, . which  fifes  in  the  moun- 
tains 
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tains  of  Kemaoon,  and  eroding  the  country  of  Oude, 
joins  the  Ganges,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Benares. 

GOONANGAPY,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea,  near  the  N.  E.  coaft  of  Cumbava.  S.  lat.  8 10'. 
E.  long.  1 190  24'. 

GOONBWANAH,  the  ancient  name  of  the  province 
of  Nogpour,  which  fee. — Alfo,  mountains  of  Hindooftan, 
called  “ Konduannah,”  fituated  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
country  of  Malwa,  extending  from  Hufiingabad  to  Mun- 
dellali,  about  170  miles  long.  N.  lat.  zi°  40',  to  23  . E. 
long.  to  8i  J. 

GQOPAMOW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 
20  miles  W.  of  Kairabad. 

GOOPIGUNGE,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 32  mile6 

W.  of  Benares Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fou- 

bah  of  Agra.  N.  lat.  26°  24'.  E.  long.  79°  18'. 

GOORACKPOUR,  a province  of  Oude,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Thibet,  on  the  E.  by  Bettiah  and  Sarun,  on  the 
S.  by  Gazypour,  and  on  the  W.  by  Oude  proper  and 
Bahraitch,  about  60  miles  long  and  50  broad.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  fame  name  is  fituated  65  miles  E.  of  Eyzabad. 
N.  lat.  26°  44'.  E.  long.  83°  30'. 

GOORAH,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Hindooftan  ; 
one  in  Oude  and  another  in  Allahabad. 

GOORUNTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  ; 17  miles  S.W.  of  Ganjam. 

GOOS,  a town  of  Nubia.  N.  lat  180.  E.  long.  34°  18'. 

GOOSANDER,  in  Ornithology.  See  Mekgus  Met- 
gatifer. 

GOOSE,  Anser,  forms  an  order  of  birds  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  fyftem.  (See  Anseres.)  The  feveral  fpecies  of 
geefe  belong  to  the  genus  of  anas  or  duck  under  this  order. 
See  Duck. 

Goose,  a well-known  bird,  which,  in  many  fituations, 
may  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  as,  where  there  are 
iarge  waters  and  commons,  and  where  the  ftubbles  are 
abundant.  It  is  valuable  both  for  its  flefh,  fat,  and  fea- 
thers. 

The  varieties  of  geefe  are  numerous,  but  the  large 
common  kinds  are  probably  the  belt  for  the  ufes  of  the 
farmer. 

Goose,  Ember.  See  Colymbus  Immer. 

Goose,  Soland  or  Solan , fometimes  called  gamut,  the 
Englilh  name  of  a large  water-fowl,  called  by  authors 
Anfer  Bajfanus,  and  by  Linnaeus  Pelecanus  Bajfanus,  which 
fee. 

Goose  Creek,  in  Geography,  a river  of  New  Jerfey, 
which  runs  into  the -Atlantic,  N.  lat.  390  53'.  W.  long. 
74^  16 . — Alfo,  a river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  N.  lat.  38 J 10'.  W.  long.  86°  3'. — Alfo,  a river 
of  North  Carolina,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat. 
340  40'.  W.  long.  77  3 21'. — Alfo,  a river  which  falls  into 
the  Potowmac,  about  a mile  S.  E.  of  Thorpe,  in  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia. 

Goose  -dung,  in  Agriculture  and  Medicine.  See  Dung  and 
Chenocoprgs.  . 

Goose-/W,  or  Wild  Orach,  or  Good  Henry,  in  Botany. 
See  Chenopodium. 

Goose-jvw/},  the  common  name  of  a troublefome  weed 
that  is  frequently  met  with  on  clayey  foils.  It  is  beft 
deftroyed  by  cutting  it  in  the  fummer,  and  keeping  tne 
land  under  the  plough  in  good  condition.  See  Galium 
Aparine. 

Goose  -graft,  Great.  See  Asperugo. 

Goose  Ifland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  near  the  coaft  of  Labrador.  N.  lat.  50°  52'. 
Vol.  XVI. 
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W.  long.  59"’  10'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  Chriftmas  Sound, 
on  the  coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Goose  Lake,  a lake  of  North  America.  N.  lat.  52°  55’. 
W.  long.  94°  43'. — Alfo,  a lake  of  North  America.  N, 
lat.  540  30’.  W.  long.  ioi°  21'. 

Goose -neck,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a fort  of  iron  hook  fitted 
on  the  inner  end  of  a boom,  and  introduced  into  a clamp 
of  iron  or  eye-bolt,  which  encircles  the  mail,  or  is  fitted 
to  fome  other  place  in  the  flrip,  fo  that  it  may  be  unhooked 
at  pleafure. 

Goose  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Mifiifippi.  N.  lat.  43^  14'.  W.  long.  930  56'. 
— Alfo,  a river  of  South  Carolina,  which  runs  into  Cooper’s 
river.  N.  lat.  33°  2'.  W.  long.  79°  57'. 

Goose -wings  of  a fail,  in  Sea  Language,  denote  the  clues 
or  lower  corners  of  a flip’s  main-fail,  or  fore-fail,  when  the 
middle  part  is  furled  or  tied  up  to  the  yard. 

Goose -wing,  at  Sea,  a certain  manner  of  fitting  a fail, 
which  is  thus  performed  : when  a fhip  fails  before  a wind, 
or  with  a quarter-wind,  and  in  a frefti  gale,  the  feamen 
fometimes,  to  make  the  more  hafte,  unparal  the  mizen- 
yard,  and  then  they  launch  out  both  fail  and  yard  over  the 
quarter  on  the  lee-lide,  fitting  guyes  at  the  farther  end,  to 
keep  the  yard  fteady  w'ith  the  boom,  and  this  booms  out 
the  mizen-lheet.  This  they  do  to  give  the  fliip  the  more 
way,  which  othervvife,  with  thefe  winds,  the  mizen-fail  could 
not  do  ; and  this  fail,  fo  fitted,  is  called  a goofe-wing,  and- 
fometimes  a fluddingfail. 

GOOSEBERRY  Bush,  Grojfularia,  in  Botany , is  a 
fpecies  of  the  riles  in  the  Linnaean  ivftem.  See  Ribes. 

The  gaofeberry-bufli  is  propagated  either  by  fuckers  or 
cuttings,  but  the  latter  way  is  preferable,  as  the  roots  are 
lefs  Object  to  flioot  out  iuckers  afterwards. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  the  cuttings  is  in  autumn, 
juft  before  the  leaves  begin  to  fall ; obferving  always  to 
take  the  handfomeft  flioots,  and  to  pick  them  from  fuch 
branches  as  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  fruit.  The 
cuttings  fliould  be  about  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  ftiould 
be  planted  in  a bed  of  light  earth  expofed  to  the  morning 
fun  ; they  mull  be  planted  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
watered  to  help  their  taking  root.  The  flioots  fliould  be 
rubbed  off  from  thefe  plants  as  they  put  out,  except  tliofe 
at  the  top,  that  there  may  be  a regular  Hem.  In  the 
Odtober  following,  they  fhould  be  removed  to  a bed  of 
fine  light  earth,  and  planted  in  rows  at  three  feet  diftance, 
and  one  foot  afunder  in  the  rows.  They  fliould  remain 
here  one  year,  and  the  crofs  branches  at  times  be  cut  off, 
as  alfo  the  lower  ones,  fo  as  to  keep  a clean  ftem  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground.  They  will  be  then  fit  to  plant  out 
where  they  are  to  Hand,  which  fliould  be  in  a light  fandy 
loam.  They  fliould  be  kept  from  the  fliade  of  other  trees ; 
and  to  have  the  fruit  in  its  utmoft  perfection,  fliould  be  let 
in  an  expofed  place  in  rows  of  eight  feet  afunder,  and  each 
of  the  fhrubs  fix  feet  from  the  others  in  the  rows  The 
beft  time  for  tranfplanting  them  is  in  Odlober,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay.  Miller. 

Gooseberry,  in  Agriculture , is  a plant  that  may  fome- 
times be  employed  in  the  forming  of  hedge-fences,  efpeci- 
ailly  that  fort  known  in  the  North  by  the  title  of  Iron- 
monger. 

O # 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar , in  Gardening,  the  common  name 
of  a very  deftrudtive  infeCt  to  the  goofeberry  and  fome  other 
plants.  Many  different  methods  of  deftroying  it  have  been 
propofed,  but  with  little  fuccefs. 

Gooseberry  of  Barladoes.  See  Cactus. 

Gooseberry  Tree.  See  Melastoma. 

Gooseberry-^Z/j,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  given  by 
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authors  to  a fpecics  of  protuberances  of  the  gall  kind, 
found  very  frequently  on  the  oak.  They  are  of  a roundifh 
figure,  and  fometimes  adhere  to  the  tree  by  a (hort  pedicle, 
but  more  frequently  by  a part  of  their  fpheric  furface. 
They  are  ufually  found  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves  of 
the  oak,  but  fometimes  on  the  young  (hoots,  and  fometimes 
on  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves. 

They  are  moil  frequent  in  fpring,  but  they  are  found  at 
all  times  when  the  leaves  are  upon  the  trees.  Thefe  galls 
are  greenifh  at  fir  ft,  and  afterwards  become  yellowifh,  and 
finally  red  ; in  which  lafi  (late  they  very  much  refemble  the 
fmall  red  goofeberry.  They  are  very  foft  to  the  touch, 
and  when  opened  are  found  to  contain  a juicy  fubdance, 
with  a cavity  in  the  midft,  in  which  there  is  lodged  a fin- 
gle  infect.  This,  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  gall 
is  opened,  is  found  in  the  form  of  a white  worm,  or  clfe  of 
a white  chryfalis,  or  finally  of  a fmall  fhort-bodied  four- 
winged fly  of  a black  colour ; for  the  creature  does  not 
leave  the  gall  to  go  through  any  of  its  changes,  but  palfes 
all  its  dates  in  it.  The  gall,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  is  found 
whole  and  unhurt ; but  if  one  is  opened  in  which  there  is 
a hole  pierced,  this  is  fure  to  be  found  empty,  that  being 
the  paflage  by  which  the  fly  has  made  its  way  out.  Reaum. 
Hid.  Inf.  vol.  vi.  p.  2 14. 

Gooseberry  I (lands,  in  Geography,  fmall  i (lands  near 
the  E.  coad  of  Newfoundland  ; 24  miles  N.  W.  of  Cape 
Bonavida. 

Gooseberry  Rods,  dangerous  rocks  lying  on  the  coad 
of  Eflex  county,  in  the  date  of  Maflachufetts. 

GOOTA,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Goondwanah  ; 
10  miles  S.  of  Nagpour. 

GOOTOKA,  a town  of  Hindoqfian,  in  the  circar  of 
Ruttunpour;  5 miles  S.  of  Ruttunpour. 

GOOTY,  or  Gutti,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindoodan, 
the  capital  of  a didrift  in  Myfore  ; 170  miles  N.  of  Se- 
ringapatam.  It  is  fituated  on  a hill  beyond  the  river  Pennar, 
or  Pen-aur,  and  towards  Adoni ; and  was  formerly  the  (eat 
of  government  of  a Mahratta  prince  ; but  at  the  death  of 
Tippoo,  the  town  and  didrift  were  afilgned  to  the  Nizam. 
N.  lat.  15  15'.  E.  long.  77 : 48'. 

GO-OUT,  in  Mining,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
appearance  of  the  edge  of  a dratum  at  the  furface  ; other- 
wile  called  the  baflet,  crop,  out-going,  or  out-burd  of 
that  dratum  ; and  fuch  drata  are  find  to  go-out,  burd-out, 
run-out,  head-out,  want-cover,  See. 

When  the  ore  in  a vein  fuddenly  ends  in  the  deads  or 
gangue,  it  is  faid  to  go-out ; alfo,  when  a dratum  of  coals 
ends  abruptly  againd  a fault,  or  wall  of  gravel  filling  a 
fault,  or  baflet  under  a heap  of  gravel,  as  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  fouth  of  Derbyfliire,  it  is  faid  to  go-out,  and  fo  of 
the  irregular  or  feather-edge  mafles  which  are  fometimes 
met  with  in  the  drata  accidentally,  or  without  being  con- 
tinuous like  all  the  regular  drata,  however  thin. 

GOPALCHITTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
doodan,  in  Coimbetore  ; 18  miles  N.W.  of  Erroad. 

GOPALGUNGE,  a town  of  Bootan  ; 58  miles  N.  of 
Dinagepour. 

GOPALNAGUR,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Bengal; 
one  25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Kiflienagur,  and  another  30  miles 
E.S  E.  of  Dacca. 

GOPAEPOUR,  the  name  of  feveral  towns  in  Hindoo- 
dan, one  8 miles  N.  of  Hurdah,  a fecond,  12  miles  N.  of 
Goragot,  a third,  15  miles  N.  of  Gurrah,  a fourth,  23 
miles  S.  of  Bahar,  a fifth,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Narva, 
a fixth,  20  miles  S.  of  Goorackpour,  a feventh,  38 
miles  S.  of  Fyzabad,  an  eighth,  29  miles  N.  of  Ameda- 
bad 


GGPALDROOG,  a fortrefs  of  Myfore  ; 36  miles  E- 
of  Seringapatam. 

GOPAULGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal.  N.  lat.  230 
2'.  E.  long.  89  56'. 

GOPAULNAGUR,  a town  of  Bengal,  42  miles  S. 
of  Burdwan.  N.  lat.  22°  31'.  E.  long.  88 h 

GOPEER,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 15  miles  E.N.E.  of 

Ramgur. 

GOPERAPILLY,  a town  of  Golconda  ; 20  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Hydrabad. 

GOPHNA,  Gophnitii,  or  Gaphna,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Paledine,  and  chief  place  of  one  of  the  ten 
toparchies  of  Judah.  Eufebius  places  it  fifteen  miles  from 
Jerufalem,  towards  Sichem. 

GOPLO,  in  Geography,  a lake  ofPoland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Brzefc,  16  miles  long,  and  four  wide. 

GOPP INGEN,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  fituated  on  the  Vils,  in  a fertile  country,  having  con- 
fiderablc  woollen  manufaftures,  and  near  it  a medicinal  fprino-  - 
20  miles  -N.N.W.  of  Ulm.  N.  lat.  48  ’ 47'.  E.  long.  90 
41 '• 

GOR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfidan  ; 
57  miles  N.W.  of  Sc’niras. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mela  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Brefcia. 

Gor,  a name  given  by  fome  writers  to  a very  lofty  tree, 
which  bears  a fruit  like  the  chefnut ; it  grows  principally  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Niger,  and  that  not  near  the  fea,  but 
far  up  the  country. 

Go w-cock,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  of  the  galli- 
naceous kind,  called  by  authors  the  lagopus  altera,  and  by 
many  the  moor-cock,  or  red  game  ; it  is  of  the  fliape  of  the 
partridge,  but  is  half  as  large  again.  See  Grouse  and 
Tetrao  Lagopus. 

' GORA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan.  in  the 
circar  of  Chandail  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Saipour. 

GORACALLY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 12  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Mahmudpour. 

GORAGOT,  a province  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Rung-pour,  on  the  E.  by  Radjoohow,  Patladah,  and  Ifla- 
mabad,  on  the  S.  by  Bettoriah  and  Pargunnah,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Dinagepour  ; about  55-  miles  long,  and  from  12  to  30 
broad.  Its  capital,  Goragot,  is  dillant  80  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Moorfliedabad.  N,  lat.  25 D 14'.  E.  long.  89° 
22'. 

GORAI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Galicia. 

GO  RAM,  a fmall  ifland,  being  one  of  the  Moluccas,  in 
the  Ead  Indian  fea,  S.E.  of  Ceram reputed  the  mod 
eaflern  boundary  of  Mahometanifm.  It  has  thirteen  modes. 
S.  lat.  30  42'.  E.  long.  121°  36'. 

GORANTO,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
80  miles  S.W.  of  Satalia. 

GORAPARI,  a town  of  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic.  S.  lat. 
200  40'. 

GORBARA,  a town  of  Corfica  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of 
Calvi. 

GORBATA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Biledulgerid,  an- 
ciently “ Orbita  12  miles  S.W.  of  Gafi-a. 

GORBATOV,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Niznci  Novogorod.  N.  lat.  36  3'.  E.  lonsr.  1 t'. 

GO  RCA.  SeeGoRKAH.  4 

GORGE,  or  Gourt,  denotes  a weir.  By  dat.  25 
Edw.  III.  cap.  4.  it  is  ordained,  that  allgorces,  mills,  weirs, 
&c.  levied  or  fet  up,  whereby  the  king’s  (hips  and  boats 
are  difiurbed,  and  cannot  pals  in  any  river,  (hall  be  utterly 
pulled  down,  without  being  renewed.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
derives  this  word  from  gorges,  a deep  pit  of  water,  and  calls, 
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it  a gors,  or  gulf ; but  this  feems  to  be  a millake,  for  in 
Doomfday  it  is  called  gourt  and  gort,  the  old  French  word 
for  a weir. 

GORCHWICH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Saxony,  in 
the  Vogtland,  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Gera.  N.  lat.  50  22'. 
E.  long.  1 1 53'. 

GORCUM,  probably  a corruption  of  Gorichem , a 
town  of  Holland,  fituated  on  the  river  Linge,  at  its  union 
with  the  Wahal.  From  the  ileeple  of  the  principal  church 
may  be  feen  22  walled  cities,  befides  a great  number  of 
towns  and  villages  ; before  the  revolution  it  had  one  parifh- 
church,  and  three  religious  houfes  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Dort. 
:N.  lat.  51°  52'.  E.  long.  4'  50'. 

GORDENE',  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; which  country 
is  called  “ Gordyene”  by  Strabo  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  life 
of  Lucullus. 

GORDES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vauclufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
difir  i Cl  of  Apt  ; 9 miles  W.  of  Apt.  The  place  contains 
2812,  and  the  canton  6430  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
167-f  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

GORDEWARE  Poixt,  a cape  of  Hindooftan,  on 
the  coait  of  Rajamundry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery. 
N.lat.  i6'J  42'.  E.  long.  82 J 28'. 

GORDIiSUS  Moxs,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain 
of  the  Greater  Armenia.  Ptol. 

GOR  I)  I A NI,  M.  AxtoxiusGordiaxus,  in  Biography, 
Roman  emperor,  born  A.D.  157,  was  fon  of  Metius  Ma- 
nillas, a fenator  defcended  from  the  Gracchi,  by  Ulpia 
Gsrdiana,  of  the  family  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  He  became 
-poffeffed  of  a great  ellate,  with  which  he  lived  in  a ityle  of 
magnificence,  but  without  palling  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
He  was  a patron  of  literature  and  literary  men,  and  a pro- 
ficient in  eloquence  and  poetry.  He  wrote  a poem  in  thirty 
books,  to  celebrate  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. When  he  ferved  the  office  of  edile,  he  enter- 
tained the  people  with  a fplendour  which  no  private  perfon 
had  for  a long  time  exhibited,  and  his  fhows  were  exhibited 
every  month  in  the  year  while  lie  was  in  office.  There  is, 
however,  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  he  was  over  ambitious 
of  coming  forwards  into  public  life,  for  it  was  not  till  his 
fifty-fifth  year  that  he  was  ele&ed  conful  in  conjunction  with 
the  emperor  Caracalla.  Fie  might,  perhaps,  be  unwilling 
to  rifque  the  fafety  of  his  perfon  in  thofe  turbulent  times  ; 
and  it  has  been  thought  extraordinary  that  under  fo  jealous  a 
tyrant  he  fhouid  venture  upon  the  profufe  expences  which 
diftinguifhed  his  confulihip  not  only  in  the  imperial  city,  but 
in  various  parts  of  Italy  alfo.  He  enjoyed  the  fame  honour 
a fecond  time  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  5 ever  us,  who  ex» 
preffed  his  high  eiteem  for  him  by  confirming  his  nomination 
to  the  government  of  Africa  as  proconful.  In  this  import- 
ant poll  he  difplayed  fo  much  equity  and  beneficence,  that  he 
was  more  beloved  in  the  province  than  any  of  his  predeceffors. 
Under  the  emperor  Maximin,  in  the  year  237,  a fedition  was 
excited  againft  the  rapacity  of  an  officer  in  the  government 
of  Africa,  and  the  perpetrators,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of 
a cruel  and  incenfed  fovereign,  appeared  in  open  rebellion 
and  infilled  upon  Gordian’s  affirming  the  purple.  He  re- 
monilratcd  with  the  confpirators,  but  their  refolution  was 
formed,  and  at  the  age  of  fourfcore  he  was  forced  to  ap- 
pear in  aeharaCler,  after  which  he  had  never  afpired.  They 
affociated  with  him,  to  alleviate  his  cares,  the  younger  Gor- 
dian, a man  of  voluptuous  habits,  but  who  was  of  a mild 
difpofition,  and  attached  to  letters.  A library  of  fixty-thou- 


fand  volumes,  bequeathed  him  by  his  tutor  Serenus  Sammo- 
nicus,  gave  him  reputation  in  the  literary  world,  which  he 
maintained  by  writing  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  This  young 
man  had  been  elevated  to  the  office  of  queflor  by  the  defpi- 
cable  Heliogabalus  ; neverthelefs,  the  confidence  placed  in 
his  integrity,  and  knowledge  of  the  laws,  by  Alexander, 
who  created  him  prefeCt  of  Rome,  and  who  always  paid 
great  deference  to  his  advice,  was  much  in  his  praife.  He 
lhared  in  the  elevation  of  his  father,  and  they  were  declared 
joint  emperors.  The  Gordians  removed  to  Carthage,  whence 
they  fent  letters  to  Rome,  announcing  their  ele&ion.  Maxi- 
min was  at  that  time  abfent,  and  the  fenate  willingly  ianc- 
tioned  the  choice  of  the  Africans,  and  declared  Maximin  a 
public  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  a change  took  place  in 
Africa,  which  annulled  all  their  projects.  Capelianus,  go- 
vernor of  Mauritania,  who  had  been  always  upon  ill  terms 
with  Gordian,  affembled  a body  of  veterans,  declared  for 
the  reigning  emperor,  and  marched  to  Carthage.  The 
younger  Gordian  fallied  out  to  oppofe  him  with  his  guards, 
but  he  was  foon  defeated  and  llain.  Capelianus  entered  the 
city,  which  fo  much  alarmed  the  elder  Gordian,  that  to 
prevent  bis  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  llrangled 
liimfelf  in  his  apartment  with  his  girdle.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  June  237,  and  within  a few  weeks  of  his  affuming 
the  office  of  emperor.  Gibbon. 

Gohdian  III.,  Roman  emperor,  grandfon  of  the  elder 
Gordian,  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  he  was  chofen 
emperor,  in  connection  with  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  He 
was  created  Ctefar,  and  aflumed  the  family  name.  His  two 
colleagues  were  in  a few  months  murdered  by  the  Pretorian 
bands,  and  the  youthful  Gordian  remained  foie  emperor. 
Flis  perfon  and  manners  excited  univerfal  favour,  and  the 
fenate,  people,  and  army  united  in  giving  him  the  endearing 
appellation  of  their  fon.  In  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  he  was  governed  by  his  mother’s  eunuchs, who  abufed  his 
authority,  and  let  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  empire  up  to  fale. 
He  was,  however,  happily  relcued  from  this  difgraceful  con- 
dition by  Mifitheus,  a man  of  learning,  to  whom  he  was 
alfo  indebted  for  literary  inllru&ion  and  advice.  In  the 
year  241  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mifitheus  ; and  rai- 
ling his  father-in-law  to  the  pod  of  praefeCt-praetorio,  com- 
mitted to  him  the  principal  direction  of  public  affairs.  He 
proved  liimfelf  worthy  ot  the  important  trull  confided  in  him, 
and  difeharged  the  duties  of  a llatefman  and  general,  as  well 
as  he  had  maintained  thofe  of  a more  private  llation.  By 
his  perfuaiion,  the  young  emperor  accompanied  him  in  242,  in 
an  expedition  to  the  Eall,  for  the  purpole  of  repelling  an  in- 
valid! from  Sapor  king  of  Perfia.  Under  his  guidance,  Gor- 
dian relieved  Antioch,  croffed  the  Euphrates,  defeated  Sa- 
por, and  recovered  the  whole  of  Mcfopotamia.  The  young 
emperor  did  not  affume  the  glory  of  the  deeds,  but,  in  a 
letter  to  the  fenate,  announcing  the  fucceffes,  he  modellly 
aferibes  them  to  the  conduCl,  the  experience,  and  wifdom  of 
Mifitheus,  who  ffiortly  after  died.  Turing  the  whole  ex- 
pedition Mifitheus  had  watched  over  the  fafety  and  difcipline 
of  the  army,  while  he  prevented  their  murmurs  by  maintain- 
ing a regular  plenty  in  the  camp,  and  by  eftablilhing  ample 
magazines  of  vinegar,  bacon,  ltraw,  barley  and  wheat,  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  frontiers.  The  prefperity  of  the  empe- 
ror expired  with  Mifitheus  ; he  was  fucceeded  in  the  office  of 
pr:efeCt  by  Philip,  an  Arab  by  birth,  and  confequentlv,  fays 
Gibbon,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Ids  life,  a robber  by  profeffion. 
He  was  a man  of  confiderable  military  talents,  but  ambi- 
tious, and  dellitute  of  true  moral  principle.  Flis  energy 
andboldnefs  prompted  him  to  afpire  to  the  throne,  and  his 
abilities  were  employed  to  fupplant,  not  to  ferve  his  indul- 
gent mailer.  By  his  arts  difeontents  were  fomented  among 
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the  troops,  which  induced  them  to  demand  that  his  minifter 
Philip  fhould  be  affociated  with  Gordian  as  partner  in  the 
empire.  This  was  not  fufficient  to  fa'.isfy  his  ambitious 
vie-ws  ; the  young  emperor  was  facrificed  at  his  inftigation  ; 
he  was  put  to  death  near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
March  244,  after  a reign  of  five  years  and  eight  months. 
A fepulchral  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the 
fpot  where  he  was  killed.  Gibbon. 

Gordian,  a term  in  Hijlory.  Gordian  knot  was  a 
knot  made  in  the  leathers  or  harnefs  of  the  chariot  of  Gor- 
dius, king  of  Phrygia,  and  father  of  Midas ; fo  very 
intricate,  that  there  was  no  finding  where  it  began  or 
ended. 

The  inhabitants  had  a tradition,  that  the  oracle  had  de- 
clared, that  he  fhould  be  matter  of  Afia  who  could  untie 
this  knot.  Alexander  having  undertakan  it,  and  fearing 
that,  if  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  effeCt  it,  it  would  be 
deemed  an  ill  augury,  and  prove  a check  in  the  way  of 
his  conquefts,  cut  it  afunder  with  his-  fword ; and  thus, 
fay  Quintus  Curtius,  either  accompli  fired  the  oracle,  or 
eluded  it.  But  Ariftobulus  gives  a different  account  of 
this  matter.  See  Arrian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  20.  and  Plut.  in 
Vit.  Alex. 

Seme  will  have  the  phrafe  derived  from  Gordius  who  tied 
the  fatal  knot ; others  from  Gordium,  a city  in  Phrygia, 
where  the  knot  was  made. 

GORDIUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Phrygia, 
fituated  on  the  river  Sangar ; afterwards  called  Juliopolis. 

. GORDIUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Vermes,  the  effen- 
tial  character  of  which  confifts  in  the  body  being  round, 
filiform,  naked  or  fmooth,  and  of  equal  thicknefs  through- 
out. 

Linnams,  and  after  his  example  the  French  naturalift  Bru- 
guiere,  has  placed  the  animals  of  this  genus  among  the  in- 
teftinal  vermes,  an  order  of  beings  to  which,  from  their 
general  ftruCture,  they  feem  to  bear  no  very  remote  alliance  : 
and  this  fimilarity  is  Hill  more  flrongly  evinced  in  the  habits 
of  thofe  fpecies  which  occaiionally  penetrate  into  the  flefh 
of  men  and  animals,  and  therein  for  a while  derive  their 
fuftenance  from  the  blood  and  other  fluids.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  analogy,  under  fuch  circumftances  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  Lamarck  that  it  is  impoffible  to  coniider  them  as 
internal  vermes  with  propriety,  fince  they  only  occafionally 
refide  in  the  bodies  of  animals  as  before  mentioned,  and  in 
their  habits  and  manners  of  life  at  other  periods  differ  moff 
effentially  : they  are  literally  aquatic  animals,  with  carnivo- 
rous appetites;  though  for  a certain  length  of  time  they 
can  fubfiil  like  the  true  inteflinal  vermes,  when  by  any  acci- 
dental circumftance  they  happen  to  infinuate  themfelves 
into  the  flefh  of  a living-  animal. 

At  the  head  of  this  tribe  we  may  juftly  place  the  fpecies  me - 
dinenjts,  or  hair  worm  of  the  Indies,  a pernicious  creature,  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Gordius  by  Linnaius  in  the  lateft  edition 
of  his  Syft.  Nat.,  but  from  which  it  was  afterwards  removed 
by  his  editor  Gmelin  to  that  of  Filaria.  This  removal  we 
deem  unneceffary,  and  under  this  perfuafion  wifh  to  reflore 
the  fpecies  to  its  former  fituation  in  the  genus  Gordius. 

Species. 

Medinensis.  Body  entirely  pale.  Linn.  Sloane  Jam.  &c- 

This  very  remarkable  creature  is  often  from  ten  to  twelve 
or  even  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  in  thicknefs  not  exceed- 
ing a horfe-hair.  It  is  well  known  by  its  difaftrous  effe&s 
as  an  inhabitant  of  both  the  Indies,  where  it  lives  in  marfhy 
places,  and  is  frequently  obferved  on  the  ground  in  the 
morning  dew.  In  this  fituation  it  eafily  creeps  up,  and  en- 
twines itfeli  round  the  naked  legs  of  the  negro  (laves,  or 


animals,  and  penetrating  the  fkin,  buries  itfelf  fpeedily  in  the 
flefh,  where  it  caufes  the  mofl  violent  pains,  accompanied 
with  troublefome  itchings,  and  oftentimes  inflammation  and 
fever.  The  mofl  certain  means  of  extricating  the  worm  is 
to  make  an  incifion  in  the  part  of  the  flefh  at  which  its  en- 
trance was  effeCled,  fo  as  to  obtain  fecure  hold  of  either  of 
the  extremities,  or  the  head  if  pofiible,  and  this  being  made 
fall  to  a fmall  (lick  by  means  of  a piece  of  lilk,  the  animal 
may  be  gradually  drawn  out  of  the  wound  by  turning  the 
flick  round  a little  each  day.  The  utmoft  cireumfpedtion  is 
requifite  in  performing  this  operation,  for  if  by  being  too 
much  llrained  the  worm  fhould  break,  the  part  remaining 
within  the  flefh  grows  with  increafed  vigour,  gangrene 
appears  almoll  immediately,  and  death  itfeli  enfues  very 
fhortly. 

Aquaticus.  Pale  brown,  with  blackifh  extremities. 
Linn.  Gordius  feta,  Mull.  Vitulus  aquaticus,  Gefn. 
Meerivijn,  Jonft.  Ch<eiia , Hill.  &c. 

This  fo  entirely  refembles  a hair  of  from  four  to  fix 
inches  in  length,  that  except  by  its  motions  it  could  be  in  no 
manner  diftinguifhed  from  a fubftance  of  that  kind  by  the  ca- 
fual  obferver  ; its  internal  ftruclure  is  equally  remarkable 
alfo  for  its  fimplicity,  confiding  merely,  as  it  appears,  of  a 
canal  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  both  the 
mouth  and  vent  are  the  mofl  Ample  pofiible,  fince  a fmall 
vent  conftitutes  the  firft,  and  a groove  or  hollow  the  latter. 
Its  ordinary  places  of  refidence  are  flagnant  waters,  in  pools 
and  ditches,  or  in  very  tranquil  rivers,  as  the  agitation  oi 
turbulent  waters  would  deftroy  its  tender  frame.  During 
winter  it  remains  buried  deep  in  the  clay,  from  whence  it 
emerges  in  fpring,  and  is  found  in  the  water  during  the  dim- 
mer months,  where  it  is  frequently  obferved,  and  from  its  ap- 
pearance is  vulgarly  imagined  to  be  the  offspring  of  horfe  hair 
dropped  by  accident  into  the  water.  It  twills  itfelf  into 
various  contortions  ; and  it  is  affirmed  that  its  bite  will  oc- 
calion  the  complaint  called  a whitlow.  A faft  Hill  more  ex- 
traordinary, and  which  appears  in  fome  meafure  to  be  au- 
thenticated with  tolerable  accuracy,  is  the  retentive  power  of 
animation,  which  this  creature  poflelfes  in  a very  fuperior  de- 
gree, though  not  by  any  means  to  the  extent  that  certain 
naturalifls  conceive.  Some  writers  affirm,  indeed,  that  it  has 
been  known  to  recover  the  free  exercife  of  its  vital  functions 
upon  being  deeped  for  a fhort  fpace  of  time  in  water,  after 
having  remained  in  a dried  Hate  for  weeks,  months,  and  even 
years,  and  when  of  courfe  it  might  be  naturally  conceived 
the  moll  latent  fpark  of  life  mull  be  extincl.  If  thefe  latter 
affurances  have  not  arifen  from  the  refult  of  fome  very 
fuperficial  experiments,  they  are  at  lead  to  be  received  with 
caution,  fince  their  obfervers  feem  to  believe  that  thefe  animals 
partook  alfo  in  fome  meafure  of  the  reproductive  properties 
of  the  polype,  and  which  more  recent  obfervations  prove 
to  be  erroneous  ; we  cannot,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
avoid  concluding  that  although  the  animals  of  this  kind  are 
extremely  tenacious  of  life,  there  is  no  foundation  in  truth 
for  the  very  extraordinary  affertions  above  related.  ' 

A rgillacMjs.  Body  uniformly  yeilowilh.  Linn. 

Very  much  refembles  the  laft,  and  like  that  fpecies  is 
found  in  the  clay  at  the  bottom  of  flagnant  waters. 

Filum.  Body  filiform  and  whitilh.  Mu!!. 

Extremely  llender,  tapering  at  one  end,  and  hyaline. 
Found  in  the  bark  of  old  wooden  pipes  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  ground  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 

Lacteus.  Body  uniformly  white  and  opaque.  Mull. 

Occurs  in  myriads  in  flagnant  water  from  the  month  of 
July  till  September.  When  touched,  this  fpecies  contracts 
itfelf  in  a moment,  and  then  again  expands  immediately. 

Arena RIUS-.  Fulvous  and  obtufe.  Mil'll. 
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Inhabits  the  bottom  of  Chriftians  bay,  in  Norway. 

GORDON,  Bernard,  in  Biography , a French  phyfi* 
cian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  faid  to  have  conferred 
honour  on  the  medical  faculty  of  Montpellier,  where  he  be- 
gan to  teach  in  the  year  12  5.  As  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
time,  he  took  his  furname  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  (Gor- 
don in  Rouvergne,)  and  called  himfelf  Bernardus  de  Gor- 
donio,  and  not  Gordonus,  as  it  is  commonly  written.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  feme  writers,  who  place  the 
death  of  this  p'nyfi'cian  in  1305,  he  taught  at  Montpellier 
only  twenty  years  ; but  Renchin  affirms,  that  he  was  living 
in  1318.  He  left  a coniiderable  number  of  treatifes,  which 
were  publifhed  together  at  Ferrara  in  1487,  at  Venice  in 
1494,  at  Paris  in  1542,  and  at  Lyons  in  1550.  Eloy. 
Di£t.  Hift. 

Gordon,  Mr.,  in  the  year  1744  P^aye<i  the  fi^ft  vi°hn  'n 
Drury -lane  play-houfe.  He  was  a young  man,  born  in  Nor- 
folk, who  had  travelled  to  Italy  for  improvement.  He  was 
very  near-fighted,  and  always  played  in  fpeCtacles.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  Charke,  had  a ilrong  hand,  good  tone,  and  was  well 
fitted  to  his  Ration.  He  generally  played  a concerto  in  the 
fecond  mufic,  as  was  then  the  practice,  which  was  very  at- 
tractive. He  was  brother  to  the  fubjeCt  of  the  following 
article. 

Gordon, — — , an  eminent  performer  on  the  vio- 

loncello, the  fon  of  a clergyman  in  Norfolk,  and  many  years 
the  fil'd  violoncello  at  the  opera.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  fulnefs  qf  his  tone,  and  perfect  execution  of  whatever  he 
undertook,  though  far  furpaiTed  by  fubfequent  players  in 
the  ufe  of  the  bow,  and  knowledge  of  the  finger-board. 
He  lived  reputably,  had  many  powerful  friends,  and  rea- 
lifed  a competence  by  his  profeffion. 

In  1765,  Meffrs.  Gordon,  Vincent,  and  Crawford,  under- 
took the  opera  regency  in  the  Haymarket.  The  two  firft 
were  experienced  profeffors,  and  the  third  had  been  many 
years  treasurer  under  different  managers.  Gordon,  an  ex- 
cellent performer  on  the  violoncello  ; ar.d  Vincent,  a fcholar 
of  the  celebrated  Martini,  long  a favourite  on  the  hautbois. 
His  father  was  a bafToon  player  in  the  Guards,  and  his  bro- 
ther, James  Vincent,  who  died  young,  was  joint  organift  of 
the  Temple  with  Stanley,  and  a brilliant  performer.  Mr. 
T.  Vincent,  the  imprefarfo,  had  been  in  great  favour  with 
the  late  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  majefty  ; had 
acquired  a coniiderable  fum  of  money  in  his  profeffion,  which 
he  augmented  by  marriage.  However,  the  ambition  of  com- 
mand, though  of  fo  froward  a family  as  an  opera,  vocal,  and 
inilrumental  band,  turned  his  head  and  his  purfe  infide  out  ; 
in  fhort,  he  foon  became  a bankrupt,  fculked  in  indigence 
during  the  reft  of  his  life  ; and  his  colleagues,  though  they 
efcaped  utter  ruin,  were  not  enriched  by  the  connection. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  a learned  writer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  a native  of  Scotland.  He  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Greek  and  Eatin  languages,  and  being  a good 
dranghtfman,  he  was  enabled  to  derive  peculiar  advantages 
from  a long  refidence  in  Italy,  and  from  his  travels  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Ele  was  engaged  as  fecretary  to  the  fo- 
ciety  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  ; and  to  the  Egyp- 
tian club,  and  to  the  Antiquarian  fociety.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  governor  Glen  to  Carolina,  where  he  occupied 
various  polls  in  the  province,  and  received  a lundfome  grant 
of  land.  Here  he  died,  leaving  a good  eftale  to  his  family. 
Lie  was  author  of  “ Itinerarium  Septentrionale,’’  or  a jour- 
ney through  moll  parts  of  Scotland,  illuftrated  with  copper 
plates.  This  was  publifhed  in  172 6,  and  in  1732  he  gave 
additions  and  corrections  to  it,  containing  an  account  of 
Roman  antiquities  in  Scotland,  and  ancient  monuments  in 
the  north  ci  England.  Ele  wrote  likewife  “ The  Lives  of 
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Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  his  Son  Csefar  Borgia.”  “ A 
complete  Hiftory  of  ancient  Amphitheatres,  tranflated  from 
the  Italian.”  “ An  Effay  towards  explaining  the  hierogly- 
phical  Figures  on  the  Coffin  of  a Mummy.”  “ Twenty-five 
Plates  of  all  the  Egyptian  Mummies  in  England,  and  other 
Egyptian  Antiquities.”  Gen.  Biog. 

Gordon,  Andrew,  was  born  in  1712  near  Aberdeen. 
He  was  fent  to  RatifDon,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  polite 
literature.  In  1731  lie  made  a tour  through  Auflria,  Italy, 
and  France,  and  on  his  return  in  the  following  year  entered 
into  the  order  of  the  BenediCtines  in  the  Scots  monaftery, 
where  he  applied  to  philofophy,  and  was  ordained  prielt. 

In  1735,  he  went  to  Salzburg  to  ftudy  the  law,  and  he  at- 
tended the  theological  leCtures  till  he  was  invited,  in  1737, 
to  be  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Erfurt.  His  difeoveries  in 
eleCtricity  made  his  name  known  to  the  philofophers  in  Hol- 
land, France,  Italy,  and  England,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Prieilley  as  the  firft  perfon  who  ufed  a cylinder  inftead  of  a 
globe  in  eleCtric  experiments.  His  firft  work  on  this  fub- 
ject  was  entitled  “ Phenomena  EleCtricitatis  Expofita,’’ 
1744  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  publifhed  in  3 vols.  8vo. 

“ Philofophia  utilis  et  jucunda.”  He  was  author  of  an 
“ Impartial  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  prefent  War  in 
Great  Britain,”  and  of  “ Phyficce  Experimentalis  Ele- 
menta.”  Gen.  Biog. 

Gordon,  James,  a Scotch  Jefuit,  was  born  in  the  year 
1543.  He  left  his  native  country,  and  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  entered  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  in  1563.  He  became 
diftinguifned  for  deep  and  extend ve  learning,  and  was  fent 
on  religious  millions  into  Germany,  Denmark,  and  the  Bri- 
tifh  ifles,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  fuffered  much  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1620,  leaving  behind  him  a work  in  two  volumes  8vo.  en- 
titled “ Controveriiarum  Chriftianae  Fidei  Epitome.” 

There  was  another  Scotch  Jefuit  of  the  fame  name,  and 
contemporary  with  the  above,  who  wrote  a commentary  on 
the  whole  bible,  which  he  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  under  the  title  of  “ Biblia  facra,  cum  Comraen- 
tariis  ad  fenfum  Literae,  et  explicatione  Temporum,  Eoco- 
rum,  Rerumque  omnium  quae  in  facris  Codicibus  habent  ob- 
feuritatem  : una  cum  Textu  Biblico.”  This  work  is  well 
fpoken  of  by  Dupin.  He  was  author  likewife  of  a work  on 
Chronology  : and  of  “ A Syftem  of  moral  Theology,”  See. 
Moreri, 

Gordon,  Thomas,  a native  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  Scot- 
land, after  having  received  an  academical  education  in  his 
own  country,  came  to  London,  and  maintained  himfelf  by 
teaching  the  learned  languages.  His  talents  were  made 
known  to  people  of  confequence,  and  he  was  employed  by 
the  earl  of  Oxford  in  queen  Anne’s  reign  as  a political  wri- 
ter. Fie  wrote  in  defence  of  bifiiop  Hoadley  in  the  Ban- 
gorian  controverfy,  and  became  the  affiftant  and  partner  of 
Mr.  Trenchard,  in  his  literary  undertakings.  They  pu'o- 
liffied,  in  conjunction,  a feries  of  papers,  entitled  “ Cato’s 
Letters  and  the  “ Independent  Whig,”  which  Mr.  Gor- 
don continued  alone  after  the  death  of  Trenchard.  When 
this  event  took  place,  fir  Robert  Walpole  engaged  Gordon 
as  one  of  the  writers  in  defence  of  his  meafures,  and  pro- 
cured him  a place,  which  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived.  Mr. 
Gordon  made  himfelf  known  by  tranflations  of  Tacitus  and 
Salluft,  as  well  as  by  his  political  pieces.  To  thefe  tranf- 
lations he  prefixed  difeourfes  relative  to  fubjeCts  of  each  ori- 
ginal author.  He  died  in  1750,  at  the  age  of  fixty-fix. 
Some  of  his  pofthumous  tracts  appeared  in  two  works,  en- 
titled “ A Cordial  for  Low  Spirits  and  “ The  Pillars  of 
Prielt  cm  ft  and  Orthodoxy  fhaken.”  Fie  was  a diltinguifhed 
writer  in  favotu'  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  is  highly 
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efteemed  by  the  friends  of  freedom  for  the  manly  fpirit  with 
which  he  fupported  its  caufe  againft  tyranny  of  every  kind. 
Gen.  Biog. 

-GORDONA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
county  of  Molife  ; fix  miles  S.W.  of  Molife. 

GORDONIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1770,  in  honour  of  Mr.  James 
Gordon,  an  eminent  nurferyman  at  Mile-end,  near  London, 
who  introduced  many  new  plants  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
curious,  or  rather  cultivated  with  great  (kill  and  fuccefs  fuch 
as  were  communicated  to  him,  from  various  quarters,  by  the 
collectors  and  naturalifts  of  that  day,  among  whom  were 
Bartram,  Collinfon,  Ellis,  and  many  others.  He  was  a fre- 
quent correfpondent  of  Linnaeus,  and  fent  him  feveral  living 
plants,  efpecially  of  North  American  origin.  Linn.  Mant. 
556.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  14.  631.  Schreb.  471.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  3/840.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  156.  Cavan.  Diff. 
fafe.  6.  307.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v. '2.  231.  Juff.  275,  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  594.')  Diet.  v.  2. 
770.  Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia  P olyandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Column  if em,  Linn.  Malvacea,  Jufl. 

Gen.  CL  Cal.  Perianth  fimple,  inferior,  of  five  roundilh, 
concave  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  large,  obovate,  or  obcor- 
date,  concave,  cohering  at  their  bafe,  fomewhat  unequal. 
Stani.  Filaments  very  numerous,  thread-draped,  united  at 
their  bafe  into  a thick  cup-fiiaped  body ; anthers  oval, 
ereCt.  Pi/?.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  or  nearly  globofe  ; ftyle 
fhort,  columnar,  obfeurely  five-fided,  fometinres  five-cleft ; 
ftigmas  five,  acute,  horizontal.  Pcric.  Capfule  ovate  or  glo- 
bular, of  five  cells  and  five  valves,  the  partitions  from  the 
middle  of  the  valves,  which  are  deeply  cloven  at  their  bafe. 
See ds  in  two  rows  in  each  cell,  angular,  winged,  infertedinto 
a five -angled  central  column 


bark,  and  round  (lender  ftraight  compound  leafy  branches, 
Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  fcattered,  on  footftalks. 
elliptic -lanceolate,  tapering  at  both  ends,  with  a bluntifli  re- 
curved point,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  lefs  coriaceous  than  in 
the  former,  their  margin  fomewhat  revolute,  with  numerous 
(hallow  ferratures.  Flowers  from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper 
leaves,  folitary,  on  very  (hort  (talks,  not  fo  long  as  the  foot- 
Italks,  bearing  one  or  two  unequal  bradteas ; their  petals 
pale  fledi-coloured,  unequal,  deeply  Iobed,  fcarcely  io  large 
as  thofe  of  G.  Lafianthus,  but  fiatter  and  more  fpreading. 
Germen  filky,  furrowed.  Style,  according  to  Dr.  Swartz, 
divided  into  five.  Capfule  oblong,  rather  pointed.  Seeds 
two  in  each  cell,  with  an  abrupt  wing. — This  tree  was 
omitted  by  Dr.  Swartz  in  his  Prodromus,  and  is  little  knowa 
to  botanilts,  having  never  yet  been  brought  to  Europe.  It 
flowers  in  February  and  March.  The  wood  is  hard  and  of 
a blood-red,  valued  in  Jamaica  for  making  ornamental  fur- 
niture, but  as  yet  not  known,  or  not  diftinguifhed,  by  Eu- 
ropean workmen.  The  peculiar  ftructure  of  the  ftyle  does 
not  conftitute  any  generic  diftindlion  here,  any  more  than  in 
the  neighbouring  genus  Stuartia.  See  Sin.  Exot.  Bot. 
v.  2.  101. 

3.  G. puhefeens.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  156.  Cavan.  Difi*. 

t.  162,  Vent.  Jard.  de  la  Malmaifon,  t.  1 Flowers  nearly 

feflile.  Leaves  downy  beneath.  Capfules  globofe. — Native 
of  South  Carolina,  now  not  uncommon  in  green-houfes, 
flowering  in  autumn.  A handfome  Jhrub,  whofe  branches, 
calyx,  and  the  backs  of  its  leaves,  are  clothed  with  fine 
white  depreffed  down.  The  flowers  mod  refemble  thofe  of 
the  firft  fpecies,  but  one  petal  is  coniiderably  more  concave 
than  the  reft,  fhorter,  and  downy,  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  the  calyx.  The  flower-ftalks  are  extremely  (hort  and 
thick.  Leaves  obovato-lanceolate,  acute,  with  (hallow  fer- 


Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fimple.  Style  columnar.  Stigma  five-  ratures,  fmooth  and  of  a fine  green  above.  V entenat’s 


cleft.  Capfule’  of  five  cells.  Seeds  feveral,  in  two  rows, 
winged. 

1.  G.  Lafianthus.  Linn.  Mant.  570.  _ Curt.  Mag. 
t.668.  Cavan.  Did.  t.  1 61.  (Hypericum  Lafianthus;  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1101.  Alcea  floridana  quinquecapfularis,  &c.  ; 
Pluk.  Amalth.  t.  352.  f.  3.)  Loblolly  Bay. — Flower-ftalks 
elongated.  Leaves  coriaceous,  fmooth.  Capfules  ovate. — 
Native  of  fwamps  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  forms  a very 
handfome  tree,  but  is  with  great  difficulty  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. It  blooms  in  Auguft  and  September.  We  have  feen 
this  plant  flowering  in  great  perfection  at  Kew  25  years  ago. 
The  leaves  are  fcattered,  on  (hort  (talks,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
three  to  five  inches  long,  bluntifli,  with  numerous  (hallow  fer- 
ratures, veiny,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  of  a fine  (liming  green, 
like  thofe  of  Prunus  Lauro-cerafus  above,  paler  beneath.  St'i- 
pulas  none.  Flowers  folitary,  on  fimple  axillary  (talks,  thrice 
as  long  as  the  footftalks,  as  large  as  a moderate  rofe,  white 
with  yellow  ftamens,  very  handfome  but  inodorous.  A pair 
of  deciduous  fringed  bradteas,  a little  Below  the  flower,  are 
called  by  Cavanilles  an  outer  calyx.  Authors  have  differed 
about  the  clafs  of  this  plant  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem,  the  fila- 
ments cohering  imperfedtly  and  irregularly  together  in  par- 
cels, befides  being  connedted  by  one  common  flefliy  bafe.  If 
this  bafe  be  called  a nedtary,  for  which  there  is  no  good  rea- 
fon,  the  flower  is  polyadelphous,  but  we  think,  with  Dr. 
Sims,  and  mod  others,  that  it  is  monadelphous. 

2.  G.  Hamatoxylon.  Swartz,  Ind.  Occ.  1199 — Blood- 
red  Wood  Tree. — Flower-ftalks  very  (hort.  Leaves  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, pointed,  ferrated,  fmooth.  Petals  inverfely 
heart- fliaped.  Style  deeply  five-cleft. — Native  of  dry  woody 
places  on  lofty  mountains,  in  the  weft  fide  of  Jamaica  ; Dr. 
Swartz,  from  whom  we  have  fpecimens.  A tree,  whofe  Item 
is  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  high,  with  a fmooth  greyifti 


figure,  drawn  by  Redoute,  the  firft  in  the  fplendid  Jardin 
de  la  Malmaifon,  is  one  of  the  fined  reprefentations  of  a 
plant  that  can  any  where  be  feen,  except  that  the  French 
mode  of  printing  in  colours  gives  indiferiminately  an  idea 
of  a dov,  ny  furface,  fo  that  in  this  cafe  both  fides  of  the 
leaves  look  alike. 

4.  G.  FrankTini.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  156.  (Franklinia 
Alatamaha  ; Marfliall.  Arbuft.  49.) — “ Flowers  feffile. 
Leaves  fmooth.  Capfules  globofe.’’ — Native  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. Flowers  feflile,  folitary,  large,  white,  very  much 
admired  in  their  native  country,  but  we  have  not  heard 
of  their  being  produced  in  Europe,  nor  have  we  feen 
even  a dried  fpecimen.  The  capfule,  according  to  L’Heri- 
tier,  is  “ globofe  and  umbilicated.  Seeds  numerous  in  each 
cell,  imbricated  in  two  rows,  (lightly  angular,  much  like 
thofe  of  the  Cvprefs,  the  angles  fomewhat  bordered.  Leaves 
alternate,  on  (hort  foot-ftalks,  oblong,  toothed,  attenuated 
at  the  bafe,  and  fmooth.’’ — Marfliall  and  Bartram  fay  the 
flowers  fmell  like  a china  orange,  and  are  often  five  inches  in 
diameter,  the  lower  petal  hollow,  enfolding  the  reft  till  they 
expand,  as  in  G. puhefeens.  It  was  firft  obferved  by  Mr. 
John  Bartram  in  1760,  on  the  borders  of  the  Alatamaha  river, 
in  Georgia. 

GORDYGONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Vifiapour  ; 22  miles  N.E.  of  Poonah. 

GORE,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  one  of  the  regular  abate- 
ments, ufed,  according  to  Guillim,  to  denote  a coward.  It 
confifts  of  two  arches  or  curve  lines, ' drawn,  one  from  the 
finifter  chief,  the  other  from  the  finifter  bafe,  and  meeting  in 
an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  felfe-point. 

GOREE,  or  Goeree,  in  Geography,  an  illand  in  the 
German  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meufe,  about  I o 
miles  in  circuit;  two  miles  N.  of  Schiowen.  N.  lat.  51"  490 
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E.  long.  30  50' — Alfo,  a fea-port  town  of  this  ifland,  near 
the  E.  coaft,  on  a canal  communicating  with  the  Meufe  ; 
formerly  carrying  on  a confiderable  trade,  but  the  harbour  is 
now  choaked  with  fand  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Helvoetfluys. 

Goree,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  witjiin  cannon- 
fhot  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  air  is  cool  and  temperate,  being  refrefhed  by  al- 
ternate breezes  from  the  land  and  fee.  It  is  almoft  inacceffible 
on  account  of  its  furrounding  rocks;  but  it  has  two  bays,  and 
a fort  with  feveral  new  buildings  confl  rudlcd  by  a late  director 
M.  de  St.  Jean,  who  has  alfo  rendered  it  a very  ftrong  place. 
By  his  perfevering  afliduity,  fprings  of  frefh  water  have  been 
difcovered,  and  a variety  of  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  have  been 
planted ; fo  that  the  ifland,  once  barren  and  defpicable,  is 
now  made  one  of  the  moll  fafc,  pleafant,  and  important  fet- 
tlements  in  Af  ica.  Goree  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  in  1617 
by  a king  of  Cape  Verd,  and  by  them  fortified.  The  Dutch 
were  driven  out  by  admiral  Holmes  in  1663,  and  the  ifland 
was  garrifoned  by  the  Englifh.  It  was  two  years  after  taken 
by  De  Ruyter,  and  its  fortifications  augmented  by  the 
Dutch  ; but  in  1667  a French  fquadron  compelled  the  Dutch 
to  abandon  Orange  fort,  and  retire  to  fort  Naffau  ; but 
here,  incapable  of  defending  themfelves,  they  were  obliged 
to  furrender  at  difcretion.  Upon  the  arrival  of  M.du 
Caffe,  the  ifland  was  formally  taken  polTefiion  of  in  the  name 
of  the  Senegal  company,  and  a treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
king  and  negroes  of  the  neighbouring  country  on  the  fame 
conditions  with  thofe  by  which  the  Dutch  had  pofleffed  the 
ifland.  The  conqueft  was  fecured  to  the  company  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen.  The  French  immediately  repaired 
the  forts,  and  changed  their  names,  calling  the  lower  fort 
“ Vermandois,”  and  the  higher  “ St.  Michael.’’  In  1750 
Goree  was  taken  by  the  Englifh.  By  the  treaty  of  1763 
Goree  and  its  dependencies  were  left  to  the  French.  In 
1778  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh.  N.  lat.  14  40'.  W.  long. 
17^30'. 

Goree,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  coafl  of  Brazil,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  dos  Reyes  Magos.  S.  lat.  19  10'. 

GOREING,  or  Goring,  is  faid  of  a fail  when  cut  flant- 
ing,  fo  that  it  is  broader  at  the  clew  than  at  the  earing,  as 
all  top-fails  and  top-gallant-fails  are. 

GOREL,  a name  or  title  given  to  the  prince  of  Georgia. 
The  gorel  is  always  a Mahometan.  The  fophy  of  Perfia 
obliges  him  to  obferve  the  religion  of  the  Alcoran,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  dignity  of  gorel  in  his  family. 

GORE’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Tavai-Poenammoo.  S.  lat.  43 ' 12'.  W.  long. 
1860  36'. 

Gore’s  Ifland,  an  ifland  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  fo  named 
by  captain  Cook  in  the  year  1778.  This  is  a narrow  ifland, 
particularly  at  the  low  necks  of  lands  which  form  a junftion 
between  the  hills  ; it  is  about  30  miles  long  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.  ; and  it  appeared  barren  and  uninhabited.  Some  fea- 
otters  were  feen.  N.  lat.  60'  40'.  W.  long.  172  30'. 

GORESBRIDGE,  a fmall  poft  town  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  51  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin,  on  the  road 
to  Waterford. 

GOREY,  a poft  town  of  the  county  of  W exford,  Ireland, 
alfo  called  Newborough,  which,  before  the  Union,  was  re- 
prefentedin  parliament.  It  is  45^  miles  S.  from  Dublin,  and 
2 1 N.  from  Wexford. 

Gorey -Mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
near  Raphoe. 

GORGA,  a town  of  Mingrelia,  on  the  Black  fea;  30 
miles  S.  of  Anarghia. — Alfo,  a river  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  Liban,  in  Calabria  Citra. 

GORGE,  in  Falconry , is  the  uppermoft  bag  or  ftomach 


of  a hawk  or  falcon,  being  that  which  receives  the  food  the 
firft. 

The  gorge,  ingluvies,  is  the  fame,  in  birds  of  prey,  with 
what  we  call  the  craw  or  crop . When  the  bird  is  fed,  he  is 
faid  to  be  gorged. 

Gorge,  in  Archileflure , denotes  a fort  of  concave  mould- 
ing, wider  but  not  fo  deep  as  a fcotia  ; ufed  chiefly  in  frames, 
chambranlcs,  See. 

Gorge  of  a Chimney,  is  that  part  between  the  cnambranle 
and  the  crowning  of  the  mantle.  Of  this  there  are  divers 
forms;  ftraight,  perpendicular,  in  form  of  a bell,  See. 

Gorge  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a moulding  that  is  con- 
cave in  the  upper  part,  and  convex  at  bottom  ; more  pro- 
perly called  gula  and  cymatium. 

Gorge  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  neck  of  a column  ; more  pro- 
perly called  colarin  and  gorgerin. 

Gorge,  in  Fortification,  the  entrance  of  a Bafiion,  or  of  a 
Ravelin,  or  other  Out-work.  See  cacli  article. 

The  Gorge  of  a Bafiion  is  what  remains  of  the  fldes  of  the 
polygon  of  a place,  after  retrenching  the  curtains  ; in  which 
cafe  it  makes  an  angle  in  the  centre  ot  the  baftion. 

In  flat  baftions,  the  gorge  is  a right  line  on  the  curtain* 
reaching  between  the  two  flanks. 

Gorge  of  a Half  moon,  or  Ravelin,  is  the  fpace  between 
the  two  ends  of  their  faces  next  the  place. 

Gorge  of  the  other  out-works  is  the  interval  betwixt  their 
fldes  next  the  ditch. 

All  the  gorges  are  to  be  made  deftitute  of  parapets  ; 
otherwife  the  befiegers,  having  taken  poffeffion  of  a work, 
might  make  ufe  thereof  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  fliot 
of  the  place  : fo  that  they  are  only  fortified  with  paliladoes, 
to  prevent  a furprife. 

Gorge,  Half  the  Gorge,  demi-gorge,  that  part  of  the  poly- 
gon between  the  flank  and  the  centre  of  the  baftion. 

GORGED,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  a crown,  coronet,  or 
the  like  thing,  is  borne  about  the  neck  of  a lion,  a fwan,  Sec. 
In  that  cafe  they  fay,  the  lion  or  cygnet  is  gorged  with  a 
ducal  coronet,  Sec. 

Gorged  is  alfo  ufed  when  the  gorge  or  neck  of  a pea- 
cock, fwan,  or  the  like  bird,  is  of  a different  colour  or  metal 
from  the  reft. 

Gorged,  among  Farriers,  See.  fignifies  as  much  as 
fwelled.  In  which  fenfe  they  fay,  the  legs  of  an  horfe  are 
gorged  ; the  pattern-joint  is  gorged  ; you  muft  walk  linn 
out,  to  difgorge  his  fhoulder. 

Gorged,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  which  is  fometimes 
applied  to  iignify  being  hoven  by  frefli  luxuriant  green  food, 
and  relates  to  cattle.  Sec. 

GORGERIN,  apart  of  the  ancient  armour,  being  that 
which  covered  the  throat  or  neck  of  a perfon  armed  at  all 
points. 

Gorgerin,  or  Gorge,  in  Architeaure,  the  little  freeze  in 
the  Doric  capital,  between  the  aftragal,  at  the  top  of  the 
fhaft  of  the  column,  and  the  annulets. 

Some  call  it  collarino.  Vitruvius  gives  it  the  name  hypo- 
trachcliura. 

GORGET,  in  Military  Affairs,  a piece  of  brafsor  filver, 
worn  by  the  officers  of  foot  upon  their  breafts  when  on  duty. 
The  gorget  hangs  round  the  neck  by  a ribband  ; they  are 
fometimes  gilded,  and  have  commonly  fome  device  engraved 
on  them,  as  the  fovereign’s,  or  even  the  colonel’s  coat  of 
arms,  creft,  or  cypher. 

Gorget,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  Surgery,  for  the  purpofe 
of  cutting  an  opening  into  the  bladder,  fo  as  to  enable  the 
operator  to  introduce  the  pair  of  forceps  and  extratt  the 
Hone, 
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it  is  impoffible  to  give  the  reader  a proper  notion  of  the 
form  and  manner  of  ufing  the  gorget,  without  prefenting 
him  with  engravings  of  the  inftrument,  and  entering  into  a 
defcription  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  Hence,  we  mull 
at  prefent  content  ourfelves  with  referring  to  the  furgical 
plates,  and  the  article  Lithotomy. 

Befides  cutting  gorgets,  conftrudled  for  the  above  defign, 
there  are  alfo  blunt  ones,  intended  to  be  introduced  into  the 
wound,  when  their  concavity  ferves  as  a guide  for  the  for- 
ceps into  the  bladder. 

The  employment  of  gorgets  for  the  performance  of  li- 
thotomy has  been  objefted  to  by  feveral  eminent  furgeons 
of  the  prefent  day,  particularly  by  Mr,  John  Bell  of  Edin- 
burgh. (See  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  2 ) We  have 
feen  the  operation  moll  eafily  executed  by  means  of  a com- 
mon fcalpel.  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper  ufes,  inilead  of  a gorget,  a 
common  fcalpel  with  a beak,  which  glides  along  the  groove 
of  the  ftaff  into  the  bladder.  Several  other  knives  and  inffru- 
ments  have  been  at  different  times  invented  to  fuperfede  the 
gorget.  The  principal  ones  will  be  reprefented  in  the  fur- 
gical plates,  and  due  notice  will  be  taken  of  them  in  the 
article  Lithotomy. 

GORGIAS,  furnamed  Leontinus,  in  Biography,  born 
at  Leontium  in  Sicily,  from  whence  he  derived  his  fecond 
name,  was  a celebrated  orator  and  learned  fophiff,  who 
fiouriihed  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
He  was  a difciple  of  Empedocles,  and  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  earlieil  writers  on  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  is  thought 
to  have  introduced  numbers  into  profe,  treated  of  common 
places,  and  Ihewed  the  life  of  them  for  the  invention  of  argu- 
ments. Hence  Plato  gave  the  name  of  Gorgias  to  his  ele- 
gant dialogue  on  this  fubjeft,  which  is  ftill  extant.  He  was 
fo  great  an  orator,  that  in  public  affemblies  he  would  under- 
take to  declaim  extempore  upon  any  fubjedl  propofed  to 
him.  In  the  war  between  Syracufe  and  Leontium,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  latter  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  fuecour,  and 
employed  Gorgias  and  Tifias  as  their  ambaffadors,  the  former 
of  whom  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  influence  popular  affem- 
blies by  his  bold  and  perfuafive  eloquence.  On  their  arrival 
at  Athens  about  the  year  427  B.  C.,  Gorgias  made  an  ora- 
tion to  the  people  on  the  grievances  which  their  countrymen 
fuffered  from  the  people  of  Syracufe,  and  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  them  from  fending  a powerful  army 
into  Sicily,  by  which  he  perfuaded  them  to  rufn  headlong 
into  a war,  that  proved  in  the  end  more  fatal  to  them  than 
any  in  which  they  had  engaged.  Afterwards  he  made  a 
difplay  of  his  eloquence  at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games, 
on  account  of  which  a golden  ffatue  was  eredled  to  his 
honour  at  Delphi.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  107  or  108. 

GORGOGLIONE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Bafilicata ; 15  miles  E.  of  Venofa. 

GORGONA,  an  ifland  of  fmall  extent  and  of  a circu- 
lar form,  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  16  miles  from  the 
coal!  of  Etruria.  The  mountains,  fays  Sonnini,  feem  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  the  continent.  This  ifland 
is  famous  for  the  anchovy  fifhery  on  its  coails.  N.  lat.  43° 
22'.  E.  long.  9 56'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
about  18  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Peru,  about  10  miles  in 
circumference.  N lat.  30  26'.  W.  long.  77  52'. 

GORGONEUM,  To  fa  10",  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of 
mafque  ufed  on  the  ancient  theatre  to  reprefent  hideous  and 
frightful  figures,  in  imitation  of  the  Gorgons.  Mem.  Acad. 
Infcript.  tome  v.  p.  184. 

GORGONIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Zoophytes,  the 
ilem  of  which  is  coriaceous,  woody,  corky,  horny,  or 
fomewhat  bony,  and  in  general  flexible  ; the  texture  glaffy, 


fibrous,  or  like  none,  uriated,  tapering,  fixed  at  the  bale, 
which  is  dilated,  and  covered  with  vafcular  or  cellular  flefli, 
or  bark  of  a fpongy  and  friable  nature  in  a dried  ftate ; 
the  mouths  or  cells  covering  the  furface  of  the  ftem  and 
bearing  polypes. 

Thefe  marine  productions  were  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  a clafs  of  plants,  and  defcribed  as  inch  by  their  botanifts  ; 
nor  was  this  idea,  however  remote  from  truth,  exploded  till 
fo  late  a period  as  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  difco- 
veries  of  Peyffonel  upon  the  nature  of  coral,  publiflied  in 
1727,  and  thofe  of  Trembley  on  the  hydra  (or  polype) 
about  fourteen  years  after,  contributed  to  demonilrate,  111  a 
very  explicit  manner,  that  the  gorgonice  in  common  with 
other  zoophytes  (as  thefe  particular  bodies  are  now  denomi- 
nated), do  net  appertain  to  the  vegetable,  but  animal  king- 
dom, or  are  at  leail  the  fabrication  and  genuine  habitations 
of  animals. 

Among  the  various  obfervers  of  this  curious  order  of 
animal  productions,  few,  if  any,  have  purfued  their  invefei- 
gations  with  greater  diferimination  and  fuccefs  than  pro- 
feffor  Pallas,  or  our  own  countryman  Ellis,  and  his  friend 
Dr.  Solander  ; nor  indeed  can  we  hefitate  to  confefs  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  gorgonia  tribe  has  beeR  enlarged 
only  in  a very  inconfiderable  degree  by  any  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  authors  on  this  fubject.  The  latcff  obfervations  tend 
principally  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  thofe  writers  who  had 
before  affured  us  the  gorgoniae  are  the  habitations  of  various 
kinds  of  polypiferous  animals,  each  of  which  refides  in  a 
diilinct  cell ; that  they  lie  in  general  dormant  or  contracted 
during  winter,  and,  like  the  bloffoms  of  plants,  pu(h  forth 
buds,  and  expand  in  their  proper  feafon,  which  is  conftantly 
in  fummer.  The  ftem  and  branches  of  the  gorgonise,  which 
are  mod  commonly  of  a fomewhat  horny  and  flexible  nature, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  true  fkeleton  of  thefe  nets  of  habi- 
tations, being  covered  with  a flelhy  or  pulpy  fubftance,  the 
exterior  furface  of  which  is  porous.  Thefe  pores  are  the 
mouths  or  openings  of  the  cells  in  which  the  polypes  are 
lodged,  and  it  is  the  number,  difpofition,  and  varied  ftructure 
of  thefe,  .in  addition  to  the  general  afpedl  of  the  plant-like 
neft  of  habitations,  that  conftitute  the  moil  material  differ- 
ences by  which  the  various  fpecies  are  diftinguifhed  ; the 
figure  of  the  animal,  when  it  can  be  afeertained,  forming  the 
fecondary  or  leail  important  character.  It  may  be  laftly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  gorgoniae  differ  exceedingly  in  fize,  being 
from  one  to  two,  or  perhaps  three  feet  in  height,  while- 
other  fpecies  in  deep  bays,  and  fimi'ar  fituations  of  the  fea, 
no  lefs  favourable  to  their  growth  and  increafe,  attain  to  the 
gigantic  -height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  from  their  number 
as  well  as  magnitude  ; their  remarkable  ramofe,  and  foliated 
or  flabelliform  appearance  ; interwoven  ftructure,  and  coral- 
like texture,  form  a confpicuous  portion  of  thofe  vail  fub- 
marine  “ groves  of  coral”  that  are  iometimes  feen  by  navi- 
gators in  the  hotter  regions  of  the  globe. 

Species. 

Lepadifera.  Dichotomous,  with  crowded,  imbricated, 
reflected,  campanulated  florets.  Mull.  Gorgonia  refeda.  Pal-  : 
las.  Gorgonia  refediformis,  Gunner.  Refeda  marina,  Beil, 
Native  of  the  Norway  leas,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  high  ; flefli  pale,  with  whitifli  fkin  or  feales  ; ilem  white, 
with  a ilony  bafe  and  cartilaginous  branches. 

Verticillaris.  Pinnate,  ramofe,  with  alternate  paral- 
lel fubdivifions,  covered  with  verticillated  incurved  florets.  ■: 
Mull.  Pallas,  &c.  Sea-feather,  Ellis. 

From  two  to  three  feet  high  ; ftem  brittle  and  white, 
with  flexible  branches.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  ^ 
North  feas. 
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Placomus.  Branching  both  ways,  with  flexuous,  and 
rarely  uniting  or  anaftomofmg  branches,  covered  with  conic 
florets.  Linn  IVarted-fea-fan , Ellis.  Lithoxylon , See.  Breyn. 

Height  two  feet ; (tern  ereft,  woody,  and  yellow,  fcarlet 
or  reddilh  cinereous.  Inhabits  the  Indian  and  European 
feas. 

Mollis.  Coriaceous,  dichotomous,  with  perpendicular 
tubular  florets.  Pallas. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  about  eighteen  inches 
in  height,  the  colour  brown  violet ; ftem  brown  ; branches 
long  and  {lender. 

Succinea.  Round,  amber-colour,  dichotomous,  rigid, 
the  Item  covered  with  tubercular  gaping  florets.  Pallas. 

A very  rare  fpecies,  the  native  place  of  which  is  unknown  ; 
it  is  only  fix  inches  high,  the  ftem  teftaceous. 

Americana.  Branched  and  fub-divided,  the  fub-db-i- 
ftons  nearly  oppoftte,  comprefied,  with  rows  of  polypife- 
rous  cells  on  each  margin  ; flelh  yellowifti,  within  pale  pur- 
ple ; bone  horny.  Gmel.  Gorgonia  pinnata,  Soland.  and 
Ellis. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies ; flelh  purplifh  or  yellow- 
ifti. 

Exserta.  Round,  with  a few  alternate  branches  ; flo- 
rets alternate,  eight -valved  ; flefh  covered  with  minute  white 
feales  ; bone  brownifti,  horny.  Soland. 

Height  two  feet ; branches  long,  {lender,  and  white  ; po- 
lypes with  eight  feelers  and  exferted.  Inhabits  the  Weft  In- 
dies. 

Patula.  Comprefled,  with  flexuous  fub-pinnate  branches, 
crimfon,  with  two  rows  of  florets  each  fide,  each  furround- 
ed  with  a whitilh  ring  : bone  brownifti,  horny.  Soland. 

Native  of  tbe  Mediterranean. 

Ceratopiiyta.  Branched,  with  divaricate  ere£t  fub- 
divilions,  each  marked  with  two  furrows ; florets  white, 
in  irregular  rows  ; flefti  purple  ; bone  black  and  horny. 
Gorgoma  ceratophyta , Soland.  Corallina  fruticofa  purpurea , 
C.  Bauh.  Lithophyton,  iff c.  Gefn.  Corallina  fruticofa  erec - 
dor,  Catefby. 

Found  in  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  South 
American  feas  ; height  twelve  inches ; flelh  bright  pur- 
ple. 

Juncea.  Stem  Ample,  round,  and  tapering  both  ways  ; 
bone  dufky,  horny  ; flefti  orange-colour,  with  two  furrows  ; 
florets  longilh.  Soland.  & c.  Junci  lapidei,  Plin.  Palmjun- 
cue  alius , Rumpf. 

Inhabits  the  fhores  of  the  American  iftands  adhering  to 
ftones  ; height  about  three  feet,  and  very  flexible  when 
alive. 

Flammea.  Comprefled,  branched,  and  fub-pinnated  ; 
bone  flat  and  horny ; flelh  bright  red,  with  minute  florets. 
Soland.  and  Ellis. 

A beautiful  fpecies,  of  a fiery  red  or  flame-colour 
when  recent  ; this  kind  inhabits  the  African  coaft,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  found  in  moft  abundance  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Umbraculum.  Fan-{haped,  and  fomewhat  reticulated  : 
branches  numerous,  divergent  and  round ; flefti  reddilh, 
warted  or  covered  with  florets.  Soland.  and  Ellis. 

Native  of  the  Indian  fea  ; ftem  Ihort,  rifing  from  a broad 
bafe,  divided  into  about  two  or  three  branches,  the  fmaller 
ones  rifing  from  which  are  numerous,  and  fo  intimately  con- 
nefted  as  to  form  a kind  of  net-work. 

Purpurea,  fomewhat  dichotomous,  with  divaricated 
/lender  branches  ; flefh  violet  and  fub-verrucofe.  Pallas. 

Round,  fmooth  and  blackilh,  with  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  yellow.  A South  American  fpecies. 

Vql.  XVI. 


Sasappo.  Sub-dichotomous,  round,  with  divaricated 
{lender  branches ; flelh  red,  with  numerous  liairy  florets. 
Pallas.  Accarbaar fafappo f virga fanguinea , Rumpf. 

About  twelve  inches  in  length,  the  texture  horny,  and 
colour  black.  The  bernacle  is  frequently  obferved  adhering 
to  this  fpecies. 

Palma.  Flat,  with  numerous  very  long  and  Ample  di- 
vifions  ; flefti  fmooth,  fprinkled  with  Ample  pores.  Pallas. 
Chanueripha  peregrina , Clufius. 

Grows  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  though  more  commonly 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  feet ; the  fubftance  horny,  cover- 
ed with  a calcareous  coating,  and  flexible.  Inhabits  the  In- 
dian ocean. 

Radicata.  Very  much  branched,  and  corky  ; with 
minute  fcattered  pores,  and  many-cleft  at  the  bale.  Pallas, 
Seba,  & c. 

Native  of  the  African  feas ; fub-dichotonious,  grey, 
with  branched  trunk,  and  in  fubftance  refembling 
cork. 

Suberosa.  Woody,  very  much  branched,  diffufe,  the 
branches  comprefied  and  grooved,  and  covered  with  fubftel- 
lated  fcattered  pores.  Pallas. 

Height  three  feet ; flefti  red,  fpongy  ; bone  pale  red  and 
corky;  branches  long,  round  and  erefrt.  Found  in  the  In- 
dian and  African  feas. 

Coralloides.  Woody,  ereft,  fub-dichotonious,  and 
varioufly  formed ; flefti  tuberous,  with  ftellated  tuber- 
culated  florets.  Pallas.  Corallina  lignum  incru  flans, 
Bocc. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean  ; length-  one  foot,  very 
tough,  pale  grey,  with  yellow  florets. 

Elongata.  Dichotomous,  divaricated,  with  the  flefh  red, 
and  covered  with  papillous  fcattered  fub -imbricated  pores, 
Gmel.  Sec. 

Pale  and  brittle,  with  fquare  branches  with  pores  at  the 
angles  ; grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  inhabits  the 
Atlantic. 

Scirpea.  Very  Ample,  ftraight,  with  a decompo- 
fite  leafy  bafe,  and  foft  tuberculated  flefh.  Pallas. 

Fufcous,  tapering  towards  the  tip ; the  flefh  cinereous  when 
dry  ; inhabits  the  Indian  feas. 

Setacea.  Simple,  rigid,  with  calcareous  white  fub- 
tuberculated  flefh.  Pallas.  Iftdis  plocamum,  Mercat. 

Native  of  the  American  ocean. 

Viminalis.  Very  long,  deprefied,  branched,  withered!, 
fub-divifions  ; flefh  yellow  ; florets  feated  along  each  mar- 
gin of  the  branches,  and  rather  prominent.  Pallas.  Ifidis 
plocamum  II.  See.  Mercat. 

Height  eight  inches ; branches  long  and  {lender  ; bone 
blackifh  and  horny  ; florets  white  ; the  polype  furnifhed 
with  eight  feelers  or  claws.  Native  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean. 

Muricata.  Round,  with  deprefied  fub-divided  branches  ; 
flefti  thick  ; pores  cylindrical  and  fpinous.  Pallas,  Ellis, 
See.  Epicorallum , & c.  Petiv.  Lithophyton,  Tournef. 

Native  of  the  American  iflands ; height  from  two  to 
three  feet ; coriaceous,  horny,  with  a whitifh  medullary 
nerve. 

Verrucosa.  Bifarious,  with  round,  fub-dichotomous 
flexuous  branches  ; flefh  calcareous,  pores  whitifh  and  pro- 
minent. Pallas,  Ellis,  &c.  Lithophyton  marinum,  Gefn. 
Corallina  alba  nodofa,  C.  Bauh.  Frutex  marinus  Jlabellformis , 
Sec.  Ray.  Erica  marina.  Sec.  Petiv. 

Inhabits  the  Weft  Indian,  Mediterranean,  and  rarely  the 
Britifh  feas,  adhering  by  the  broad  bafe  of  the  principal 
trunk  to  the  rocks,  and  rifing  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
3 0 fifteen 
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fifteen  inches,  and  fometimes  rather  more,  in  afan-like  form  ; 
colour  when  dry  greyifh -white  ; bone  of  a texture  between 
horn  and  wood. 

• Antipathes.  Shrubby,  with  ere 61,  alternate  panrcled 
branches  ; bone  with  flexuous  Arise  ; flefh  thick  and  fmootb  ; 
pores  large  and  fcattered.  Pallas,  &c.  Antipalhcs , Sec.  Lo- 
be!. Consilium  nigrum  Diofcoridis , ib.  Lithophyion  nigrum 
arborcum,  Tournef.  Accalaar pohon,  Valent. 

Grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  inhabits  the  Indian 
and  Mediterranean  leas.  This  is  the  black  coral  of  the 
fhops. 

Nobilis.  Dichotomous,  the  branches  fomewhat  taper- 
ing ; flefh  red,  flippery,  and  foft ; the  furface  fpeckled  with 
numerous  eight-valved,  conic,  and  rather  elevated,  irregu- 
larly difpofed  pores;  bone  bright  red,  dilated,  and  flightly 
Dunftured  externally.  Soland.  and  Ellis,  &c.  IJis  nobilut, 
Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  XII.  Madrepora  rubra , Linn.  Sylt.  Nat.  X. 
IJis  Pallas.  Corallum  rulrum,  Donat.  Red  coral , Ellis. 

The  bone  of  this  fpccies  conflitutes  that  beautiful  and 
much  efteemed  marine  produdlion,  the  red,  or  true  coral  of 
the  jewellers.  The  coral  is  a general  inhabitant  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, Adriatic,  and  Red  feas,  and  appears  to  be  no 
where  more  abundant  than  in  the  fea  about  Marfeilles,  Cor- 
fica,  Sicily,  and  the  coail  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bar- 
bary, the  coral  fifheries  in  thofe  parts  being  carried  on  with 
■great  fpirit,  and  proving  highly  lucrative.  From  the  ob- 
lervations  of  Donati,  an  author  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  this  curious  fubjedl  of  enquiry,  we  underhand 
that  the  flefh  or  exterior  coating  of  the  coral  is  of  a red 
colour,  varying  from  bright  to  paler  hues,  the  tint  of  which 
is  uniformly  lefs  brilliant  than  that  of  the  bone  or  coral 
itfelf.  The  moft  prevalent  colour  of  the  bone  is  red,  exhi- 
biting all  the  traditions  from  a pale  role  colour  to  line 
fcarlet,  and  fometimes  inclining  to  yellowifh  or  fine  faffron. 
The  coral  grows  in 'a  fh-rubby  form,  and  list  (.infrequently 
in  an  inverted  form,  to  the  height  of  a foot  or  eighteen  inches, 
which  latter  it  rarely  exceeds,  nor  is  the  circumference  of 
the  large!!  branches  more,  than  one-  inch.  Externally  the 
furface  is  llriated,  more  or  lefs  nodulous  or  warted,  and  the 
fubllance  when  broken  appearing  compofed  of  a number  of 
concentric  layers.  The  coral  of  this  fpeeies  is  equal  in 
hardnefs  and  durability  to  the  moll  compad!  marble,  and 
thefe  material  qualities,  in  addition  to  its  beautiful  texture  or 
grain,  and  colour,  have  contributed  to  render  it  valuable  in 
the  eilimation  of  the  world  from  the  earlier  ages,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny,  and  other  writers  of  remote  antiquity.  At  this 
day  the  true  coral  bears  a confiderable  price  throughout  the 
Eait  as  well  as  in  Europe  ; its  fuppofed  medicinal  virtues 
have,  however,  fewer  votaries  at  -prefect  than  formerly. 
The  polypes,  by  which  the  cells  are  occupied,  are  furnifhed 
each  with  eight  arms  or  tentacula,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
mouth  is  fituated  ; thefe  arms  are  retradlile,  contraft  im- 
mediately on  being  touched;  the  cells  or  pores  are  filled' 
with'  a white  liquor,  and  the  polypes  are  likewife  white. 

Axcebs.  Paniculated,  fub-dichotomous ; item  and 
branches  compreffed ; flefh  calcareous ; margin  porous. 

• Gmel.  Pallas,  See.  Sea  ‘wdloiu,  Ellis.  Epicorallum  virgrt/is 
alaiis , Petiv. 

Inhabits  the  American,  and  fome  of  the  European  leas  ; 
height  nearly  two  feet  ; bone  roundifh,  tapering  to  the  ends, 
and  violet  when  recent. 

Crassa.  Round,  dichotomous,  with  long,  thick,  diva- 
ricated, ere cl  branches ; flefh  thick,  violet,  with  fmall  pro- 
minent, approximate,  equidiflant  pores  ; bone  dark  brown 
and  horny.  Soland.  and  Ellis. 

Native  of  the  American  feas. 

i'iNNATA,  Rather  compreffed  and  pinnated,  with  very 


fimple  compreffed  branches  ; flefh  red  with  oblong  pores. 
Linn.  Palma  pelagica,  Theopbr.  Lithoxylon,  Breyn. 

Grows  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  four  feet ; the 
texture  horny  and  brown,  the  branches  yellowifh.  Native 
of  the  African  and  North  feas. 

Sanguixolenta.  Depreffed,  very  ramofe,  and  pin- 
nated ; flefh  yellow,  with  purple  pores  in  double  rows. 
Pallas.  Lithophytum  Jlavum  punftahnn , Tournef. 

Native  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  feas  ; height 
one  foot. 

V iolace A.  Rather  depreffed,  with  pinnated  branches  ; 
flefh  violet  : nearly  fquare,  with  fomewhat  prominent  pores. 
Pallas.  Quereus  marina , Theophr. 

Inhabits  the  American  leas,  above  a foot  long,  and 
horny. 

SeI'osa.  Round  and  pinnated,  with  diffufe  branches  ; 
flefh  purplifh.  Antipathes  h'trfuium,  Pon.  Fi/hophytum, 
Tournef. 

Grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet  ; very  upright,  and  in- 
habits the  Mediterranean  and  American  feas. 

Fetecjiirans.  Sub-dichotomous,  very  much  branched, 
with  a yellow  bifulcated  flefh  covered  with  red  pores.  Pal- 
las. Gm'el.  See. 

Native  place  unknown  ; bone  horny,  black,  with  amber- 
coloured  ramifications. 

Pegt i!nata-.  Round,  with  parallel  afeending  fimple 
branches  ; flefh  red,  with'  gibbous  fcattered  pores ; bone 
white,  hard,  atid  brittle.  Gmel. 

Very  rare,  white,  with  red  flefh  ; found  in  the  Indian 
ocean. 

AjIiextina.  Ramofe  pinnated  ; flefh  yellow,  with  rows 
of  purple  florets  each  fide ; bone  horny  and  yellowifh. 
Solan'd.  and  Ellis. 

Native  of  the  African  (bores,  and  feldom  exceeds  a foot 
in  height. 

Calyculata.  Dichotomous  and  fnbdivided,  with  er'edl 
thick  ramifications  covered  with  truncated  papilla  ; flefh 
cinereous,  within  purplifh  ; cells  large  and  cup-fnaped  5 
bone  dark  brown  and  horny'.  Ellis. 

Inhabits  the  American  feas.- 

Briareus.  Subramofe,  round,  thick ; flefh  pale  or 
-whitifh  within,  externally  cinereous  ; bone  compofed  of 
fmall  purple  glafly  needles,  irregularly  and  clofely  difpofed 
longitudinally.  Soland.  and  Ellis. 

Cells  large,  prominent,  numerous,  and  irregularly  dif- 
pofed'; the  fpeeies  inhabits  the  Well  Indies. 

Ventalina.  Reticulated  ; brandies  compreffed  exter- 
nally at  the  fides  ; bark  red.  Gmel.  Lithoxylon  ret  forme, 
Ac.  Clifford  Hort.  Gorgonia  vciitilabrutn,  Pallas.  Fla- 
bella  marina,  Rumpf. 

Black  or  brown  ; the  fpeeies  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean. 

Reticula tum.  Reticulated,  branches  with  very  clofe 
fet  round  ramifications,  and  red  tuberculated  bark. 

Very  ponderous,  of  a grey  colour,  and  inhabits  the  Indian 
ocean. 

Clatiirus.  Reticulated,  woody  ; with  round  ramifica- 
tions ; flefh  fmooth  with  fimple  pores.  Pallas. 

Native  place  unknown ; about  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
height,  pale,  with  a thin  reddifh-grey  flefh. 

Flabellum.  Reticulated ; branches  compreffed  inter- 
nally ; flefh  yellow.  Gmel.  Gorgonia,  Pallas.  Flabel/unt 
veneris,  Ellis.  F rut  ex  marinas,  Clufius.  Fretultpora,  Bo- 
nann.  Keratophytum  retie ulatum , Brown.  Arbre  ck  mer} 
Rochef. 

The  bone  is  black,  horny,  and  flightly  llriated  on  the 
larger  branches. 

Found  adhering  to  various  fubltances,  and  varying  in 
G colour 
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colour  from  yellow  to  purple  : this  fpecies  inhabits  moil 
feas, 

GORGONIUM,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  common  eryngium  cr  cryngo,  the  roots  of 
which  we  ufe  candied. 

GORGQNS,  in  Antiquity  and  Mythology.  Authors  are 
not  agreed  in  the  account  they  give  of  the  Gorgons.  The 
poets  reprefent  them  as  three  fillers,  whofe  names  were 
Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medufa,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus 
by  Ceto  ; the  latter  of  whom  was  mortal ; and  having  been 
deflowered  by  Neptune,  was  killed  by  Perfeus  ; the  two 
former  were  fubjedt  neither  to  age  nor  death.  They'  are 
dcferibed  with  wings  on  their  (boulders,  with  ferpents  round 
their  heads,  their  hands  were  of  brafs,  and  their  teeth  of  a 
prodigious  lize  ; fo  that  they  were  objedls  of  terror  to 
mankind.  -/Efchvlua,  in  his  Prometheus,  adds,  that  they  had 
but  one  eye  and  one  tooth  among  all  the  three,  which  they 
;nade  ufe  of  one  after  the  other,  and  that  they  killed  men 
with  a (ingle  glance  of  the  eyre. 

Pindar  (Pyth.  12.)  improves  upon  JEfchylus,  and 
heightens  the  fable  by  thefe  circumfiances,  unknown  to  his 
predeceffbrs.  The  firll  is,  that  the  Gorgons  turned  thofe 
into  Hone  whom  they  looked  upon,  and  that  it  was  by  this 
kind  of  death  that  Perfeus,  in  prefenting  Medufa’s  head, 
defolated  the  ifland  of  Seriphus,  whofe  inhabitants  he  petri- 
fied, together  with  their  king.  The  fecond  is,  that  Mi- 
nerva, who  aided  Perfeus  while  he  was  ft  niggling  with 
Medufa,  being  furprifed  with  the  melody  of  the  Gorgons’ 
figlis,  intermingled  with  the  liifling-s  of  their  ferpents,  felt 
certain  charms  in  that  mixed  compofition  of  doleful. accents; 
and  to  renew  the  idea  of  the  harmony,-  fire  invented  a flute  in 
imitation  of  it,  which  fhe  imparted  to  men  ; and  in  all.ufion  to 
its  firll  model  fhe  called  the  various  founds  it  produced  “ a 
Harmony  with  many  heads.”  The  third  is,  that  Pegafus, 
whom  Hefiod  reprei'ents  as  having  taken  flight  to  the  man- 
lion  of  the  gods,  was  afterwards  broke  by  Minerva,  and 
given  to  Bellerophon,  who  mounted  him  to  combat  the 
Chimcera  but  that  hero  having  attempted  to  afeend  to 
heaven  on  the  wings  of  that  horfe,  was  thrown  down  to  the 
earth,  and  Pegafus  placed  among  the  liars.  ( Pindar’s  01.  iii. 
Pyth.  vii.)  The  Latin  poets,  though  faithful  copiers  of 
the  Greek  ones,  have  yet  loaded  the  fable  of  the  Gorgons 
with  new  circumllances.  Homer  had  faid,  that  the  Gorgon’s 
head  was  engraved  upon  the  tremendous  Aigis  of  Minerva  : 
Virgil  adds,  and  upon  her  cuirafs  too,  in  the  place  which 
covered  the  uoddels’s  breall : 

O 

“ Ipfamque  in  pedlore  Divce 

Gorgona  deiedto  vertentem  lumina  collo.”  iEn.  1.  viii. 

After  the  death  of  Medufa,  her  fillers,  according  to 
Virgi1,  were  appointed  to  keep  the  gate  of  the  palace  of 
Pluto  : 

“'Multaque  prreterea  variarum  monftra  ferarum — 
Gorgones,  Harpeiasque ’’  JEn.  1.  vi. 

Ovid  of  all  the  poets  has  more  enlarged  upon  the  fable  of 
the  Gorgons,  and  added  feveral  particulars  which  are  only 
found  in  his  Metamorphofes,  1.  iv.  and  v. 

Diodorus  Siculus  will  have  the  Gorgons  and  Amazons  to 
have  been  two  warlike  nations  of  women,  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  Lybia  which  lay  on  the  lake  Tritonidis.  1 he 
extermination  of  thefe  female  nations  was  not  eltedled  till 
Hercules  undertook  and  performed  it. 

Paufanias  lays,  the  Gorgons  were  the  daughters  ol  Phor- 
bus,  probably  by  miftake  for  Phorcus  ; after  whofe  death, 
Medufa  his  daughter  reigned  over  the  people  dwelling  near 
the  lake  Tritonidis.  The  queen  was  palhonately  fond  of 
limiting  and  war,  fo  that  foe  laid  the  neighbouring  countries 
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quite  wafte.  At  laft,  Perfeus  having  made  war  on  them, 
and  killed  the  queen  herfelf,  when  he  came  to  take  a view 
of  the  field  of  battle,  found  the  queen’s  corpfe  fo  extremely 
beautiful,  that  he  ordered  her  head  to  be  cut  off,  which  he 
Carried  with  him  to  (how  his  countrymen,  the  Greeks,  who 
could  not  behold  it  without  being  ilruck  with  ailonifli- 
ment. 

Others  reprefent  them  as  a kind  of  monftroys  women, 
covered  with  hair,  who  lived  in  woods  and  forefls.  Others, 
again,  make  them  animals,  refembling  wild  fneep,  whofe 
eyes  had  a poifonous  and  fatal  influence. 

Xenophon  of  Lampfacus,  who'  is  followed  by  Pliny  and 
Solinus,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Gorgons  were  female  fa- 
vages,  who  inhabited  the  iflar.ds  Gorgades.  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  penetrated  as  far  as  thefe  islands,  where 
he  found  women,  who,  in  fwiftnefs,  outran  the  flight  of  birds. 
Gerard  Vofiius,  in  his  “ Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Idolatry,’-’ 
is  perfuaded,  that  the  fable  ot  the  Gcrgcns  took  its  rife  from 
the  relation  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  general,  above  cited, 
from  Xenophon  of  Lampfacus.  Le  Clerc,  on  the  contrary  , 
in  his  notes  upon  Plefiod,  takes  them  for  the  mares  of  Lv- 
bia,  which  the  Phoenicians  in  a voyage  to  Africa  had  taken 
away.  Banier  (Mythol.  vol.  iii.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  Gor- 
gons dwelt  in  that  part  of  Lybia,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Cyrenaicum  ; and  that  Phorcys,  their  father,  had  con- 
quered Ithaca,  which  was  not  far  from  the  coatl  of  Africa, 
where  he  refided.  It  is  not  incredible  that  this  prince  would 
employ  his  fleet  in  carrying  on  an  advantageous  trade,  and 
that  Polydeftes,  king  of  Seriphus,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
Perfeus,  gave  him  fome  (hips  for  the  purpofe  of  pirating  on 
the  coails  of  Africa.  Perfeus  accordingly,  thus  equipped, 
tailed  from  the  file  of  Seriphus  for  the  coaft  of  Lybia,  and 
having  fallen  in  with  the  fleet  of  Phorcys,  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  fome  of  his  (hips  and  a part  of  his  riches.  Thefe 
(flips,  it  is  faid,  bore  the  names  of  Medufa,  Stheno,  and  Eu- 
ryale. Theyr  were  loaded  with  the  teeth  of  elephants,  the 
horns  of  filhes,  and  the  ey  es  of  hytenas,  which  Phorcys  bar- 
tered for  other  goods.  This,  it  is  faid,  is  the  myilery  of 
the  tooth,  horn,  and  eye,  which  the  Gorgons  borrowed  by 
turns ; that  is,  the  (hips,  when  arrived  in  the  port,  took 
each  of  them  goods  proper  for  the  place  to  which  they  were 
bound.  The  other  fitlions  that  accompany  this  hiffory, 
fays  the  author  now  cited,  will  explain  themfelves. 

For  a farther  account  of  them,  fee  Mem.  Acad.  Infcript. 
vol.  iv.  p.  72,  feq.  See  Medusse  caput. 

GORGONZUOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 'in 
the  department  of  the  Olona  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Milan. 

GORGORA,  an  ifland  of  Abyflinia,  in  the  lake  Dembea 
(which  fee),  where  a palace  was  built,  which  is  the  ufual  re- 
iidence  of  the  emperor  in  winter. 

GORHAM,  a poll  town  of  America,  in  Cumberland 
county  and  (late  of  Maine,  on  the  N.E.  fide  of  Saco  river, 
130  miles  N.E.  from  Bollon : incorporated  in  1764,  and 
containing  2053  inhabitants. 

GORIO,  Anthony  Francis,  in  Biography,  a learned 
antiquary  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a native  of  Florence, 
was  author  of  the  following  works,  viz,.  “ Mufaum  Floren- 
tinum,’’  or  adefeription  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
eleven  volumes  folio,  with  a great  number  of  plates  : 

“ Mufseum  Etrufcum,”  three  volumes,  folio.  “ Mufseum 
Cortonenfe,”  folio.  <6  Ancient  Infcriptions  in  the  Towns  of 
Tufcany,”  three  volumes  folio, 

GORITZ,  or  Gorz,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Ges-- 
many,  in  the  circleof  Aultria;  bounded  to  the' N.E.  and  S,- 
by  the  duchy  of  Carniola,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Venetian 
Hates.  The  chief  produce  of  the  country  confills  in  wine 
and  fruit,  with  fome  corn  and  filk  ; the  horfes  and  oxen  arc 
3 O 2 few, 
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few,  but  the  goats  are  numerous.  The  language  cf  tuc 
coui.try  is  Sclavonian,  and  the  religion  Roman  Catholic 
Goritz,  or  Gorki  a,  a town  of  Germany,  fitualed  in  the 
above-mentioned  country, and  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
town ; the  former  is  ancient,  feated  on  a mountain,  and  de- 
fended  by  a cattle  ; the  latter  is  fituated  on  a plain  on  the 
river  Lifonzo.  Befides  the  church,  fince  the  year  1784,  not 
metrooolitan,  it  has  feven  convents,  nine  chapels,  and  a col- 
lecre.  In  1797  it  was  taken  by  the  Fretich:  20  miles  N.N.W. 
•of  Triefte.  N.  lat.  46-  5'.  E.  long.  13°  33'. 

Goritz,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  New  Mark,  ieated 
on  the  Oder,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  circle  of 

Lebus.  . 

GORKA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  m Mewat ; 12  miles 

S.S.W.  of  Cottilah. 

GORKAH,  a town  of  Afia,  fituated  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  fmail  Hate  fo  called,  on  the  borders  of  Napaul ; 35 
miles  N.W.  of  Catmandu.  N.  lat.  28  25'.  E.  long.  84°  36’. 
The  country  lies  between  the  province  of  Oude  and  Thibet, 
and  is  governed  by  a raja  dependent  of  Thibet. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Pofen. 

GORLfEUS*,  Abraham,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
medallitt,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1549.  He  devoted  him- 
felf  entirely  to  the  colledtion  of  ancient  medals,  feals,  rings, 
and  other  curiofities.  He  died  at  Delft,  where  he  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life,  in.  the  year  1609.  .His  works  are 
entitled  “ DaCtyliotheca  feu  Annulorum  Sigillorumque  e 
Ferro,  j£re,  Argento,  atque  Auro  Promptuarium : ” “ The- 
faurus  Numifmat.um  familiarum  Rom.  “ Paralipomena 
Numifmatum.”  His  works  are  highly  valued  by  thole  who 
are  addicted  to  thefe  ftudies.  Moreri. 

GORLITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Upper  Lufatia, 
Teated  on  the  river  Nettle,  and  the  firft  town  in  the  county 
with  regard  to  fize,  population,  and  wealth.  Within  the 
walls  it  has  three  churches,  and  as  many  without.  The 
principal  trade  is  brewing,  with  woollen  and  linen  manufac- 
tures. 50  miles  E.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  51  9 . E.  long. 
15°  3T'* 

GORGCHOVETZ,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vladimir  ; 72  miles  F.  of  Vladimir.  N.  lat.  56  10'. 
E.  long.  42’  34'. 

GQRQDITSCHE,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Penza;  32  miles  E.S.E.  of  Penza.  N.  lat.  53"  20'. 
E.  long,  46"  34'. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  government  of  Kiev, 
112  miles  S.E  of  Kiev.  N.  lat.  49°-  E.  long.  32  54  • — Alfo, 
a town  in  the  government  of  Tobolfk,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Enifeifk. 

GORODNIA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver,  on  the  Volga,  23  miles  E.  of  Tver. 

GORODNITZSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tchernigof,  on  the  Snov  ; 32  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Tchernigof. 

GORODOK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Poletflt  ; 36  miles  E.  of  Poletflt.  N.  lat.  55"  36'.  E.  long. 
2 9 ’ 54'. 

GO  RON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  May- 
enne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Mayenne ; 
9 miles  N.W.  of  Mayenne.  The  place  contains  1800,  and 
the  canton  12,733  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  200  kilio- 
metres,  in  1 1 communes. 

GORONGO,  a fmail  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea  ; 20 
miles  S.  of  Gilolo.  S.  lat.  i°  8'.  E.  long.  128"  33'. 

GORONTALE,  or  Gorontano,  a town  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes. 

GORPETA,  a town  of  ITindooftan,  in  Berar ; 24 
miles  W.  of  Chandor. 

GORRIS,  John  de,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
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the  year  1505.  He  took  the  degree  of  deft  or  of  phyfic  in 
that  city  about  1440,  and  was  appointed  dean  of  the  faculty 
in  1748.  He  is  mid  to  have  poffcfled  both  the  learning  and 
fagacity  requisite  to  form  an  accomplifhed  phyfician,  and  to 
have  pradfifed  with  great  humanity  and  fuccefs.  His  works 
contributed  to  fupport  this  reputation.  The  greater  part 
of  them  confifts  of  commentaries  on  different  portions  of  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Nicander.  During  the 
civil  war,  which  was  fatal  to  numerous  men  of  letters,  John  de 
Gorris  was  Hopped  by  a party  of  foldiers,  when  on  hi3 
journey  to  Melun  to  vifit  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  and  the  fright 
which  he  futtained  is  faid  to  have  deprived  him  of  his  reafon. 
This  occurred  in  1561,  and  he  lived  many  years  in  this  de- 
plorable condition,  having  died  at  Paris  in  1577,  at  the  age 
of  72. 

His  father,  alfo  John  de  Gorris,  was  a phyfician  at 
Bourges,  attained  confiderable  eminence,  and  left  two  works, 
one  on  the  general  “ pradlice  of  medicine,”  dated  1555  ; the 
other,  a “ colledlion  of  formulx,’’  1560,  both  in  Latin. 
Eloy  Didl.  Hitt. 

GORRITI,  in  Geography,  a fmail  ifland  in  the  river  La 
Plata. 

GORSA,  a fmail  ifland  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Cuba.  N. 
lat.  2U45'.  W.  long.  8i°  25' 

GORSE.  See  Furze  and  Ulex. 

GORSIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Helfing- 
land  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Hudwickfwall. 

GORT,  a poll  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way. It  Hands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  a dirty  ftraggling 
town,  but  can  boaft  of  a few  good  houfes.  A-djoining  to  it 
are  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  and  near  it  is  Kilmacduagh,  the  fee  ot 
a bifhop.  Gort  is  98  miles  W.  from  Dublin. 

GORTER,  John  de,  in  Biography,  a phyfician,  who, 
after  having  been  a difciple  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  be- 
came a diftinguifhed  teacher  of  medicine  at  Harderwiek,  his 
native  place  ; in  confequence  of  which  he  was  eledled  a mem- 
ber of  the  academies  of  Peterfburg,  Rome,  and  Haerlem, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  phyfician  to  Elizabeth,  em- 
prefs  of  all  the  Ruffias.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works, 
which  are  written  with  excellent  method,  and  contain  many 
interefting  and  original  obfervations.  He  died  on  the  nth 
of  September,  176 f,  at  the  age  of  74. — His  works,  the  titles 
of  which  are  enumerated  by  Eloy,  relate  to  phyfiological  and 
pradlical  fubjedts,  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients. 
Eloy.  Didl.  Hift. 

GORTERIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Linnaeus  after  Da- 
vid De  Gorter,  profeffor  of  phyfic  and  botany  in  the  Dutch 
univerfity  of  Harderwiek,  author  of  feveral  local  Floras  of 
that  neighbourhood,  and  of  Elementa  Botanica.  He  died 
in  1783,  aged  66.  (Dryandr.  Bibl.  Banks,  v.  5.  256.)  Linn. 
Gen.  441.  Schreb.  576.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2265.  Mart. 
Mill.  Didl.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  254.  Juft.  182. 
Goertn.  t.  171.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  702.  (Gazania;  La- 
marck. Illuftr.  t.  702.  Perfonaria ; ibid.  t.  716.)  Clafs  and 
-order,  Syngenefia  P olygamia-frujiranea.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofita, 
Linn.  Corymbiferee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  of  one  leaf,  imbricated  with  fpi- 
nous  feales,  the  innermoft  gradually  longer,  ftraight,  briftle- 
fhaped,  rigid.  Cor.  compound,  radiated.  Florets  of  the 
difle  numerous,  perfedl,  with  a funnel-fliaped  five-cleft  co- 
rolla : thofe  of  the  radius  fewer,  female,  with  a ligulate  lan- 
ceolate one.  Slam,  (in  the  perfedl  florets  only)  Filaments 
five,  fliort  ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Fiji. 
(of  the  perfedl  florets)  Gerrmen  hairy;  ftyle  thread-fhaped, 
the  length  of  its  own  little  corolla  ; ftigma  cloven.  In  the 
female  florets  the  germen  is  obfolete  and  abortive  ; ftyle 
none  ; ftigma  none.  Perk,  none,  except  the  calyx,  falling 
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t>fF  entire.  Seeds  to  the  perfeCt  florets  only,  folitary,  round- 
iih.  Down  Ample  or  woolly.  Receptacle  naked. 

Eff.  Cli.  Receptacle  naked.  Down  Ample  or  woolly. 
Florets  of  the  radius  ligulate.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  clothed 
with  imbricated  fcales. 

• All  the  plants  ranged  under  this  genus  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  zd  edition  of  Linnaeus's  Spe- 
cies Plantarum,  where  it  Aril  appears,  are  Ave ; perfonata,  Jacq. 
Coll.  v.  4.  t.  21.  f.  1 ; rigens,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  90;  fquarrofa,  ei- 
liaris,  and  fru/icofa.  The  latter  is  the  tame  plant  as  G.  ajle- 
roides,  Linn.  Suppl.  381,  but  different  from  Atraftylis  oppofi- 
tifolia , under  which  it  is  quoted  in  Syfl.  Veg.  ed.  14.  730. 
To  the  above  are  added,  in  the  Mantiffa,  p.  287,  G.  fetofa  ; 
and  in  the  Supplementum  Ax  more,  hcrbacea , hiJ'pida,fpinofa , 
cernua,  unifora,  and  barlata.  Of  thefe  the  unflora  is  there 
fufpeCted,  we  believe  juttly,  to  be  a mere  variety  of  rigens. 

The  genus  thus  undertlood  undoubtedly  forms  a very  un- 
natural aflemblage,  Linnaeus  having'  chiefly  eonfldered  the 
fimple-leaved  calyx,  as  Gaertner  long  ago  remarked.  Willde- 
now  accordingly  has  but  feven  Gorteria,  the  perfonata,  rigens, 
and  cernua  of  Linnaeus,  with  dijfufa,  intgrifolia,  peftinata,  and 
c'liata  of  Thunberg.  Others  are  fent  to  his  genera  of  Muf- 
Jtnia,  whofe  receptacle  is  villous,  and  feed-down  formed  of 
Ample  hairs*;  and  Berchheya,  whofe  receptacle  and  feed-down 
are  chaffy.  Among  the  latter  are  the  beautiful  and  truly 
wonderful  G.  ciliaris,  and  the  fpinofi  ; the  latter  flgured  in 
Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  t.  372.  This  is  doubtlefs  a great 
improvement,  but  it  feems  to  us  that  the  genus  mult,  after 
all,  chiefly  depend  on  G.  perfonata,  which  is  an  annual  plant, 
of  no  beauty,  with  many  ip readi n g fe ms , about  a foot  high. 
Reaves  alternate,  fpatulate,  revolute,  pinnatifld  or  undivided  ; 
very  white  and  cottony  beneath  ; and  green  and  briftly,  like 
the  Items,  above.  Flowers  folitary,  terminal,  fmall,  yellow,* 
with  numerous  prominent  fpines  to  the  calyx.  The  feeds  are 
crowned  with  wool,  but  have  no  proper  pappus  or  feed-down. 
The  leaves  of  G.  rigens  bear  fome  analogy  with  this,  but 
the  large  orange  bloffoms,  unarmed  calyx,  and  long  Ample 
feed-down,  urge  the  propriety  of  feparating  it.  The  latter 
is  Lamarck’s  Gazania,  above  quoted. 

GORTYNA,  or  Gortyn,  in  /Indent  Geography,  an  in- 
land city  of  Crete,  being,  according  to  Strabo,  near  90 
furlongs  diilant  from  the  African  fea,  or  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  walked  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland. 
Its  origin  is  obfeure,  fome  aferibing  it  to  Gortyn,  the 
fon  of  Rhadamanthus,  and  others  to  Taurus,  who  carried 
off  Europa.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  it  eclipfed  all  the 
other  cities  of  Crete,  efpecially  after  the  ifland  was  reduced  by 
the  Romans.  Of  its  ancient  fplendour  and  magniAcence  we 
may  form  fome  judgment  from  its  ruins,  which  are  ltill 
vifible  about  Ax  miles  from  mount  Ida  ; though  many  of 
them  have  been  carried  away  by  the  Turks.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  famous  for  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Jupiter  Hecatombxus,  fo  called  becaufe  Menelaus  there 
facriAced  to  Jupiter  100  oxen,  when  he  received  information 
of  Helena’s  flight.  Its  walls  were  walhed  by  the  river 
Lethe.  Theophrallus,  Varro,  and  Pliny  fpeak  of  a plane 
tree  near  Gortyna,  which  never  fhed  its  old  leaves  till  new 
ones  fprouted  forth. 

GORTYNIA,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Macedonia. 

GORUAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in 
Bahar  ; 62  miles  W.S.W.  of  Baliar. 

GORY,  a town  of  Georgia,  in  the  province  of  Car-duel, 
on  the  Kur  ; 47  miles  W.  of  Teflis.  N.  lat.  41'  55'. 
E.  long.  44'-  30'. 

GORZE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitriCt  of  Metz ; 


7 miles  S.W.  of  Metz.  N.  lat.  490  3'.  E.  long.  65  4’° 
The  place  contains  1535,  and  the  canton  14,278  inhabitants/ 
on  a territory  of  220  kiiiornetres,  in  31  communes. 

GORZEGNO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura,  on  the  Bormida  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Alba.  N. 
lat.  440  38'.  E.  long.  8 17'. 

GORZKE,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Magdeburg  ; 
34  miles  E.  of  Magdeburg. 

GOSAYPOUR,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Allahabad; 
13  miles  N.W.  of  Jionpour 

GOSCHGOSCHUENK,  a town  of  America,  in  the 
Delaware,  conAlting  ot  three  villages  Atuated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  Its  name  figniAes  “ the  habitation  of  owls,” 
from  the  number  of  thofe  birds  that  refort  hither. 

GOSCHUTZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oels ; 23  miles  N.N.E.  of  Breflaw.  N.  lat.  ji°  23'.  E. 
long.  1 70  30'. 

GOSELINI,  Julian,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  writer, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1525,  where  he  purfued  his  maturer 
Audies  in  the  houfe  of  the  cardinal  de  Santa  Fiora.  When 
he  was  feventeen  years  of  age  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  then  viceroy  of  Sicily.  He  accom- 
panied that  nobleman  to  Milan  in  1546,  and  became  his 
fecretary,  and  was  afterwards  taken  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
where  he  obtained  the  efteem  and  favour  of  Philip  II. 
Under  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  he  was  imprifoned  on  a 
charge  of  confpiracy  againit  the  life  of  Giambatiita  Monti. 
He  vindicated  his  own  caufe,  was  releafed,  and  admitted  tet ' 
public  employment.  He  died  in  1587,  leaving  behind  him 
feveral  works,  that  obtained  for  him  high  reputation  : of 
thefe  the  principal  are,  “ The  Fife  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga.” 

“ Three  Confpiracies,  &e.”  “ Rime,”  or  a collection  of 

poems,  feveral  times  reprinted.  Difconrfes.”  “ Letters,” 
&C.  Bayle. 

GOSFIELD,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  E flex  county, 
in  Upper  Canada,  Atuated  upon  lake  Erie. 

GOSHAWK,  in  Ornithology,  the  Englifli  name  of  the 
Fai.co  palumhariies  ; which  fee. 

GOSHEN,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a territory  of  Egypt, 
Atuated  between  the  Red  fea  and  the  Nile,  upon  the  borders 
of  Canaan,  not  far  from  On  or  Hieropolis,  which  Jofeph 
obtained  of  Pharaoh  for  the  reAdence  of  his  father  Jacob 
and  family.  This  was  a fertile  fpot  of  ground,  and  At  for 
cattle  : and,  therefore,  as  Jofephus  tells  us,  Pharaoh  kept 
his  own  in  that  dillrict.  It  was  alfo  feparate  from  Egypt, 
and  therefore  fitteft  for  Jacob  and  his  lamiiy,  which  would 
be  out  of  all  danger  of  interfering  with  the  Egyptians. 

Goshen,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
the  county  of  Hampfliire,  and  Hate  of  Maflachufetts,  be- 
tween Cununington  and  Conway  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Northamp- 
ton ; incorporated  in  1781,  and  containing  724  inhabitants: 
— Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Vermont,  lying  partly  in  Addifon 
county,  and  partly  in  Caledonia,  adjoining  to  Salifbury  on 
the  weft. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Chefter  county,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  containing  966  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  in  Litch- 
Aeld  county,  Connecticut,  famous  for  the  production  of 
excellent  cheefe,  containing  1493  inhabitants  ; 7 miles  N.W. 
of  Litchfield. — Alfo,  the  molt  confiderable  town  in  Orange- 
county,  New  York  ; about  58  miles  N.  of  New  York  city. 
Its  fituation  is  pleafant,  and  it  contains  about  60  or  70  com- 
pact houfes,  an  academy,  court -houfe,  gaol,  and  Prefbytfciiau 
church.  The  townfhip  contains  2563  inhabitants. — Allb, 
a place  in  London  county,  Virginia,’  where  is  a poll-office  ; 

37  miles  from  Wafhington— Alfo,  a town  in  Kennebeck 
county,  Maine,  containing  270  inhabitants. 

Goshen  Cr.ck,  a river  of  New  Jerfey,  which  runs  into 
Delaware  bay.  N.  lat.  39  ' 10'.  W . long.  74'  54'. 
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GOSHGO&BINK,  a , Moravian  fetdement  in  Pennfyl- 
vnnia,  fttuated  on  Alleghany  river,  about  15  miles  above 
fort  Franklin. 

GOSIR,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Hadramaut,  near  the 
coaft  ; 75  miles  S.W.  of  Kefchim. 

GOSLING,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Bava- 
rian Waidhoven. 

GOSLINGS,  the  name  given  to  young  geefe. 

GOSPEL,  a hiftory  of  the  life,  atfions,  death,  refurrec- 
tion,  afeenfion,  and  doctrine  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of  the  fame  import  with  the  Latin 
term  evcirtgelium,  or  the  Greek  svxyyt'Kw,  which  ftguiftes  glad 
tidings,  or  good  news  ; the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  being  the 
bell  hiftory  ever  publifhed  to  mankind.  This  hiftory  is 
contained  in  the  writings  of  St.  Matthew,  St,  Mark,  St. 
Luke,  and  St.  John,  who  from  thence  are  called  Evan- 
gelifts.  ( See  each  of  thefe  articles. ) The  Chriftian  church 
never  acknowledged  any  more  than  thefe  four  gofpels  as 
canonical ; notwitliftanding  which,  feveral  apocryphal  gof- 
pels are  handed  down  to  us,  and  others  are  entirely  loft. 

We  {hall  here  fubjoin  the  titles  of  feme  of  the  principal 
of  thefe  apocryphal  gofpels,  as  we  find  them  in  Jones’s 
Canon,  and  Lardner’s  Works,  with  remarks  that  will  ferve 
to  enable  us  to  diftinguifli  them  from  our  four  gofpels,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  evinced  under  other  articles  in  this 
work.  (See  Bible,  Canon,  and  Testament.)  Several 
of  thiefe  fpurious  gofpels  are  mentioned  in  the  decree, 
aferibed  to  pope  Gelafins,  in  the  council  of  Rome,  A.  D. 
494,  which  pronounced  them  to  be  apocryphal.  The  gof- 
pel  of  “Andrew  the  Apoftle,”  is  only  mentioned  in  this 
decree.  No  fragments  of  it  are  extant,  nor  are  there  any 
teftimonies  concerning  it.  The  gofpel  of  “ Apelles”  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  writer  before  Jerem,  who  places  it 
among  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  the  New  Teftament. 
Apelles  was  a difciple  of  Marcion,  flourifhed  about  the 
year  of  Chrift  180,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  formed  this 
gofpel  out  of  the  true,  and  genuine  gofpels  for  the  ufe  of 
his  followers  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century.  The 
gofpel,  “ according  to  the  twelve  apoftles,”  is  mentioned 
by  Origen,  Arnbrofe,  and  Jerom,  but  they  unanimoufly 
concur  in  rejecting  it,  and  in  exprefsly  aflerting  that  the 
church  receives  only  four  gofpels.  jerom  fuppofes  this  to 
have  been  the  fame  with  the  gofpel  according  to  the  Naza- 
renes.  The  gofpel  “ according  to  St.  Barnabas”  is  not 
noticed  by  any  of  the  Chriftian  writers  of  the  ftrft  four  cen- 
turies ; nor  do  there  feem  to  be  any  fragments  extant,  that 
unqueftionably  belong  to  it.  Mr.  Jones  apprehends  that 
this  was  merely  lome  interpolated  corrupted  gofpel  of  St. 
Matthew.  The  gofpel  of  “ Bartholomew”  is  mentioned 
by  jerom  as  apocryphal,  and  Jones,  for  reafons  which  he 
alleges,  inclines  to  think,  that  it  was  the  fame  with  the 
gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  ufed  by  the  Hebrews  or  Nazarenes. 
M.  Daille  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  forged  but  a very  little  time 
beipre  Gelafius.  The  gofpel  of  “ Bafilides”  is  named  by 
Origen,  Arnbrofe,  and  Jerom,  among  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  New  Teftament ; but  no  fragments  of  it  remain. 
The  gofpel  of  “ Cerinthus”  is  mentioned  only  by  Epipha- 
nius  in  connexion  with  an  expoiition  of  the  ftrft  words  of 
St.  Luke’s  gofpel,  as  many  other  Chriftian  writers  notice 
fthe  apocryphal  books  ; and  it  feems  probable,  from  the 
fimilarity  of  the  opinions  adopted  by  Cerinthus  and  the 
Ebionites,  that  the  gofpel  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers 
was  no  other  than  the  Ebionite  or  Nazarene  gofpel,  i.  r.  the 
gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  corrupted  and  interpolated,  in  He- 
brew. The  gofpel  “according  to  the  Egyptians,”  was  one 
of  the  moft  celebrated  apocryphal  books,  and  fuppofed  even 
by  feveral  modern  critics  to  have  been  a faithful  compofure 
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of  tome-  Catholic  CL  iftians  in  Egypt,  before  either  of  the 
four  canonical  gofpels  now  received.  The  i’rft  Chriftian 
writer  who  cites  it  is  Cleniens  Alexandrians,  who,  however, 
rejects  it,  though  fome  have  fuppofed  that  a paflage  in  the 
fecond  epiftle  of  Clemens  Romanus  to  the  Corinthians  is 
taken  from  this  gofpel.  It  is  mentioned  by  Origen,  Jerom, 
and  Epiphanies  among  apocryphal  books.  Many  modern 
writers,  as  Erafmus,  Grotius,  Grabe,  Mills,  fuppofe,  that 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  introdudtion  to  St.  Luke’s  gofpel, 
and  therefore  that  it  was  prior  to  his  ; and  Ditpin  and  F. 
Simon  think,  that  though  it  is  not  of  the  fame  authority 
with  the  four  canonical  golpels,  it  ought  not  to  be  reje&ed. 
Mr.  Jones  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  compofed  by  fome  very 
early  heretics  to  fupport  their  doSlriwes  of  celibacy  and 
abftemioufaefs,  and  very  probably  by  thofe  of  Egypt  ; and 
Dr.  Lardner  thinks  that  it  was  not  written  before  the  third 
century.  The  gofpel  of  the  “ Ebionites”  was  either  alto- 
gether, or  very  nearly,  the  gofpel  of  the  Nazarenes.  The 
gofpel  of  the  “ Encratites”  has  been  mentioned  by  Fabri-cius 
and  fome  others,  but  there  is  reafon  for  doubting  whether 
any  gofpel  was  ever  called  by  this  name.  The  gofpel  of 
“ Eva”  has  been  mentioned  by  feveral  modern  writers,  bui, 
only  by  Epiphanius  among  the  ancients  ; it  was,  without 
doubt,  a forgery  of  the  Gnoftics.  The  gofpel  of  the 
“ Hebrews”  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Nazarenes. 
The  gofpels  of  “ Hefychius”  were  fome  interpolated  copies 
of  our  received  gofpels.  The  gofpel  of  “ Judas  Ifcariot” 
is  mentioned  by  Irenreus  and  Epiphanius  as  peculiar  to  one 
of  the  moft  monftrous  and  inconfiftent  fedfts  that  ever 
aflumed  the  Chriftian  name.  The  falfe  gofpels  of  “ Lucia- 
nus,”  who  was  a famous  critic  and  martyr  under  Dioclefian, 
were,  like  thofe  lall -mentioned,  corrupted,  interpolated  copies 
of  our  prefent  gofpels.  The  gofpel  of  “ Matthias,”  of  which 
there  are  now  no  remains,  is  mentioned  by  feveral  of  the 
moft  celebrated  writers  among  the  ancients,  •viz.  Origen, 
Eufebius,  Arnbrofe,  and  Jerom  ; but  they  all  reprefent  it 
as  apocryphal.  The  gofpel  of  “ Marcion”  is  taken  notice 
of  by  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  our  own  gofpels,  mutilated  and  altered  ; pror 
bably  that  of  St.  Luke,  from  which  he  took  away  entirely 
the  two  ftrft  chapters,  and  many  other  parts,  inferting  many 
things  of  his  own,  with  a view  to  favour  the  opinions  he  had 
adopted.  The  gofpel  of  the  “ Nazarenes”  or  “Hebrews” 
is  the  moft  famous  of  all  the  ancient  gofpels.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  St.  Paul  refers  to  this  gofpel,  Gal.  i.  6.  It 
is  cited  by  Ignatius,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  by  Origen,  by  Eufebius,  by  Epiphanius,  by* 
Jerom  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  Sixtus  Senenfis,  Baro- 
nins, Cafaubon,  Grotius,  F.  Simon,  Dupin,  Grabe,  Toland, 
Nye,  Richard  Mill,  Fabricius,  Mangey,  and  other  modern 
writers.  However  it  is  alleged,  that  this  gofpel  was  never 
received  by  any  primitive  writer  as  canonical,  nor  was  it 
cited  or  appealed  to,  as  of  any  authority,  by  any  one  writer 
of  the  ftrft  four  centuries  ; and  moreover  that  it  was  compofed 
out  of  St.  Matthew’s  and  the  other  authentic  gofpels,  with 
additions  of  fome  other  things  received  by  oral  tradition.. 
It  is  allowed,  that  it  was  an  early  compofure,  and  Mr. 
Jones  fays,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  extant  in  the  beginning, 
of  the  fecond  century,  and  feems  to  have  been  made  by  fome 
converted  Jews,  to  favour  their  notion  of  blending  judaifrn, 
and  chriftianity  together.  “As  many  miftakes,”  fays  Dr. 
Lardner,  “ have  been  entertained  about  the  “ gofpel  ac* 
cording  to  the  Hebrews,”  it  may  net  be  unfeafonable  to 
obferve  here,  that  probably  it  was  an  Hebrew  tranfiation  of 
St.  Matthew’s  original  Greek  gofpel,  with  additions  from 
the  other  gofpels ; to  which  poftibly  might  be  added  fome 
few  particulars  received  by  tradition  from  lire  early  Jewifh 
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Believers.’"’  (See  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes.)  This  ex- 
cellent writer  elfewhere  obferves,  it  is  not  neceffary  for 
US  to  fuppofe,  tliat  the  ancient  fathers  who  mention  other 
gofpels,  thought,  “ that  all,  if  any  of  thofe  gofpels,  were 
written  before  St.  Luke’s,  or  that  he  fpoke  of  them  ; for 
Bafilides  and  Apelles  could  not  write  gofpels  before  the 
fee  bn  d century:  and  they  might  fuppofe,  that  feveral,  if 
not  all  the  others,  mentioned  by  them,  were  written  after 
St.  Luke’s.  The  meaning  of  what  thefe  ancient  writers 
fay  is,  that  the  church  receives  four  gofpels  only.  There 
were  many  others.  But  to  them  maybe  applied  the  words 
of  St.  Luke  ; they  only  took  in  hand,  or  attempted.  They 
did  not  perform,  as  Matthew,  and  Mark,  and  Luke,  and 
John  did.  And  they  might  exprefs  themfelves  in  that  man- 
ner concerning  gofpels  written  after  St.  Luke’s,  as  well  as 
before  it." 

The  gofpel  of  “ Peter”  lias  been  taken  notice  of  by  many 
of  the  ancient  writers,  as  Serapion,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Eu- 
febius,  and  Jerom.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  this  was  the 
gofpel  of  St.  Mark,  who  was  the  companion  of  Peter,  and 
wrote  the  gofpel  now  extant  under  his  name.  But  there  is 
reafon  for  believing  that  the  gofpel  of  Peter  was  different 
from  that  of  St.  Mark.  It  is  not  very  certain  by  whom  it 
was  forged.  Dr.  Grabe,  and  after  him,  Dr.  Mill,  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  made  by  Leucius,  whom  they  reckon  to 
have  been  a heretic  of  the  fecond  century  ; but  Leucius  did 
not  live  till  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  ; whereas  this  gofpel  appears  to  have  been 
extant  in  the  fecond  century,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  ac- 
count of  it  by  Serapion,  who  was  bifhop  of  Antioch  in  the 
1 1 th  year  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  i.  e.  A.D.  190.  Mr. 
Jones  apprehends,  that  this  gofpel  was  compofed  by  thofe 
ancient  heretics  in  the  fecond  century,  called  Doccta  (fee 
that  article)  ; and  he  conjectures  that  the  gofpel  of  Bafilides 
above-mentioned,  was  either  wholly,  or  in  a great  meafure, 
the  fame  with  this  apocryphal  golpel  under  the  name  of 
Peter.  The  gofpel  of  “ Perfection"  was  one  of  the  nume- 
rous forgeries  of  the  Giioftics,  who  pretended  to  a greater 
perfection  in  knowledge  and  virtue  than  all  others,  and  hence 
took  their  name.  (See  Gnostics.)  The  gofpel  of  “Phi- 
lip” was  another  forgery  of  the  fame  perfons.  The  gofpel 
of  “ Scythianus”  was  compofed  by  him  who  was  the  lource 
and  author  of  the  Manichean  herefy.  The  gofpel  of 
“ Tatian”  was  no  other  but  a harmony  of  four  gotpels,  or  a 
fort  of  epitome  of  the  whole  hiftory  contained  in  our  tour 
o-ofpels.  The  gofpel  of  “ Thaddtsus”  is  merely  mentioned 
iu  the  decree  of  pope  Gelafius.  The  gofpel  of  “ Thomas,” 
or  the  gofpel  of  the  “ Infancy  of  our  Saviour,”  is  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  Eufebius,  Cyril,  Ambrofe,  Athanafius, 
and  Jerom,  and  is  unqueftionably  apocryphal  ; though  this 
is  different  from  the  gofpel  of  Thomas,  one  of  the  followers 
of  Manes,  the  head  of  the  Maniehees,  for  Origen,  who  men- 
tions the  former,  lived  a coniiderable  time  before  the  Mani- 
chean herefy  was  divulged.  The  gofpel  of  “ Truth  ’ was  a 
forgery  of  the  Yalentinians  in  the  fecond  century.  This 
is  fuppofed  by  feme  to  be  the  fame  with  the  gofpel  of  “ Va- 
lentinus,” but  others  are  of  opinion  that  he  had  a gofpel  of 
his  own,  different  from  that  called  the  gofpel  of  Truth  ufed 
by  his  followers.  For  further  particulars  we  refer  to  Jones’s 
Canon  and  Lardner’s  Works. 

GOSPINI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sar- 
dinia ; 24  miles  S.  of  Orirtagni. 

GOSPORT,  isafea-port  town  of  Hampfnire,  England. 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  when  Leland  viiited  this 
part  "of  the  ifland,  Gofport  was  only  a poor  village  inhabited 
L , iiihermen,  but  it  has  gradually  become  a town  of  confi- 
-Nr-ible  extent  and  importance  ; and  of  late  years  has  been 


regularly  fortified  on  the  land  fide  by  a line  of  bullions,  re» 
doubts,  counterfcarps,  &c.  that  extends  from  Weovll  to 
Stoke,  or  more  properly,  Alverlloke  lake.  Within  the 
works  on  the  Weovil  fide,  are  the  king’s  brewery  and  cooper- 
age,- with  an  immerife  range  of  ftorehoules  for  wine,  malt, 
hops,  Sc c.  This  place  communicates  with  the  fea  by  means 
of  a large  bafin  and  canal,  with  extenfive  quays,  where 
veffels  of  coniiderable  burthen  can  take  iu  their  (lores. 
Many  fmall  (loops  belonging  to  Weovil  are  employed  in  the 
conveyance  of  wine,  beer,  and  water,  to  the  (hips  in  the  har- 
bour. O11  the  Weovil  fide  are  alfo  the  new  barracks,  an 
extenfive  range  of  buildings,  with  every  convenience  for  a 
great  number  of  (oldiers.  Gofport,  coniidered  as  a fea-port, 
is  liandfomely  built,  and  the  police  well  regulated.  The 
town  is  a chapclry  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Alverlloke : 
the  chapel  is  a fpacious  edifice,  (landing  in  a large  well- 
planted  cemetery,  to  the  fouth  of  the  town  ; the  interior  is 
neat,  and  difpofed  into  a middle  and  two  fide  aides.  The 
work-houfe  for  the  poor  is  a large,  airy,  and  commodious 
building.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  charity -fchools  ; and  fome 
alms-houfes  (or  diilreffed  widows.  The  markets  are  held 
three  days  weekly,  and  are  much  frequented  : fifli  and  vege- 
tables are  fold  in  great  abundance  ; the  latter  being  brought, 
not  only  from  a confiderable  dillance  inland,  but  alfo  from 
the  I(le  of  Wight.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually.  Several 
breweries  are  ellablifhed  ; and  a very  extenfive  iron  foundery* 
where  numerous  articles  are  manufaftured  for  government. 
Gofport  is  78  miles  diftant  from  London  : the  population 
of  the  parilh  of  Alverlloke,  including  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  was  returned,  under  the  aft  of  i8ci,  at  11,295  ; 
the  number  of  houfes  being  1906.  The  conneftion  between 
Gofport  and  Portfmouth  is  preferved  by  numerous  ferry- 
boats that  ply  acrofs  the  harbour,  which  in  this  place  is  about 
thi.ee  quarters  of  a mile  in  width. 

At  a fmall  dillance  fouth  of  Gofport,  is  the  Royal  Hof- 
pital  of  Haller,  built  between  the  years  1746  and  1762,  for 
the  reception  of  fick  and  wounded  feamen,  on  the  earned 
recommendation  of  the  late  earl  of  Sandwich.  It  is  fituated 
within  400  yards  of  the  extremity  of  the  point  of  land 
which  bounds  the  weft  fide  of  the  entrance  to  Portfmouth 
harbour  ; and  confifts  of  an  extenfive  front,  and  two  wings, 
each  comprifing  two  dillinft  ranges  of  buildings.  In  this 
hofpital  upwards  of  2000  patients  can  be  accommodated ; 
the  regular  eXpence  of  the  ellablifiiment  in  falaries,  & c.  is 
above- 5000/.  annually. 

Nearly  a mile  fouth-weft  from  Haller  hofpital  is  Fort 
Monkton,  a modern  and  regular  fortification,  exceedingly 
llrong,  and  defended  by  thirty-two  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance  ; to  the  weflward,  ranges  a ftrong  redoubt ; and 
this,  together  with  the  fort,  effeftually  fecures  this  part  of 
the  coail.  On  the  (bore,  to  the  eaftward,  a high  and  mafiive 
ilone  wall  has  been'erefted,  to  preferve  the  land  from  the 
ravages  of  the  fea. 

Near  the  extremity  of  the  neck  of  land  which  terminates 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on  the  eaft  fide,  is  the  Block 
lioufe,  a very  ftrong  fort,  defended  by  a formidable  battery. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vi. 

Gosport,  formerly  called  Apphdore,  a (idling  town  of 
America,  on  Star  ifland,  belonging  to  Rockingham  county, 
New  Hampfhire,  containing  85  inhabitants ; about  t2  miles 
E.S.E-  of  Pifcataqua  harbour. 

GOSS,  in  Rum! -Economy,  a term  occafionally  applied  to 
the  common  whin  in  different  places,  and  which  is  fometimes 
written  gorfe.  See  Furze. 

GOSSAINGUNGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dpoftan,  in  Oude  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Lucknow. 

GOSSAMER  is  the  name  of  a fine  filmy  fubftance,iike 

cobwebs. 
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-cobwebs,  which  is  feen  to  float  in  the  air,  in  clear  days  in 
autumn,  and  is  more  obfervable  in  Aubble-fields,  and  upon 
furze  and  other  low  bufhes.  This  is  probably  formed  by  the 
flying  fpider,  which,  in  traverfing  the  air  for  food,  (hoots 
out  thcfe  threads  from  its  anus,  which  are  borne  down  by  the 
dew,  & c. 

GOSSAMPINUS,  a name  given  by  Pliny  and  the  an- 
cients to  a tree  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  produced 
a fort  of  cotton,  the  threads  of  which  were  too  (hort  to  be 
fpun  or  carded  ; fo  that  it  ferved  only  for  the  ftuffings  of 
beds  and  the  like,  for  which  it  was  very  proper,  being  very 
light  and  foft.  It  was  in  fome  efteem  in  medicine  alfo,  to 
recal  the  heat  and  fpirits  into  parts  to  which  it  was  applied. 
It  is  called  by  Pifo  arbor  lanigera,  the  wool-tree,  and  had  its 
ancient  name  from  the  words  gofjipium,  cotton,  and pinus,  the 
pine-tree,  being  fomewhat  like  tire  pine  in  external  appear- 
ance, yet  bearing  a fort  of  cotton. 

GOSSE-Abdiah,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Nubia,  on 
the  Tacaze  ; 90  miles  S.  of  Jalac. 

GOSSEC,  M.  in  Biography,  a voluminous  French  mufi- 
cal  compofer  of  the  old  fchool,  almoft  the  only  lineal  de- 
fendant of  Lulli  and  Rameau.  He  had  force,  fire,  and 
knowledge  ; but  his  ftyle  was  not  that  of  the  prefent  day, 
either  in  Italy  or  Germany,  nor  could  his  friend,  M.  La- 
borde,  perfuade  us,  that  “ true  genius  is  in  need  of  no  fchool 
or  model.  In  whatever  nation  a man  of  genius  may  be 
born,  he  will  make  himfelf  known,  and  not  march  with  lefs 
firmnefs,  though  without  a guide,  in  the  road  to  glory. 
Celebrated  fchools  cannot  give  genius,  that  is  the  boon  of 
nature,  and  nature  wants  no  fchool.’’  Effais  fur  la  Mus. 

Unluckily,  nature  alone  has  never  made  an  artift.  A good 
painter,  poet,  or  mufician,  can  never  be  made  without  edu- 
cation, ftudy,  and  models.  Ingenious  works  have  been  pro- 
duced by  dint  of  genius,  but  never  faultlefs.  The  awk- 
wardnefs  of  felf  teaching  will  always  appear;  and  tafte,  ele- 
gance, facility,  grace,  and  often  learning,  will  be  wanting  to 
render  them  perfedt. 

GOSSEINS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet,  on  the 
Dewah.  N.  lat.  30°  301.  E.  long.  8i°  24'. 

GOSSELIES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jemmape,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
Charleroy.  The  place  contains  2872,  and  the  canton 
12,894  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  100  kiliometres,  in  17 
communes. 

GOSSIPIUM.  See  Gossypium. 

GOSSLAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Weftphalia,  on  the  Gofe,  which  runs  near  this  place  into  the 
Ockar.  It  was  a free  and  imperial  town,  having  on  one  fide 
the  bifliopric  of  Hildeffieim,  and  on  the  other  the  principa- 
lity of  Wolfenbuttle.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  922,  by 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  part  of  it  re-built  after  being  de- 
fcroyed  by  fire  in  1728.  It  has  four  pariffi  churches,  two 
chapels,  and  two  Lutheran  convents.  Its  principal  trade 
arifes  from  the  mines  of  iron  and  lead  in  the  Rammel  moun- 
tain near  it;  30  miles  S.  of  Brunfvvick.  N.  lat.  5I°55'. 
E.  long.  10°  26'. 

GOSSUM,  a fwelling  of  the  thyroid  gland.  See  Bron- 
chocele. 

GOSSWEINSTEIN,  or  Gossmanstein,  in  Geography, 
a town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  on  the  Putlach,  20 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Bamberg.  N.  lat.  490  45'.  E.  long, 
to'. 

GOSSYPIUM,  in  Botany,  the  Cotton  plant.  The 
name  10  fuppofed  by  the  learned  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  if  fo,  is  akin  to  Cotnemfegiar,  or  Gotnemfegiar,  the  evi- 
dent  fource  of  our  word  Cotton,  which  is  given  as  the 
Egyptian  appellation  of  the  plant  ia  Alpinus,  de  Plantis 
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iEgypti,  71.  Pliny  makes  it  a Latin  word,  though  the 
more  common  name  he  fays  is  Xylon  ; the  Greek  ftAcv. — • 
Linn.  Gen.  355.  Schreb.  468.  Willd.  Sp  PI.  v.  3.  803. 
Cavan.  Did  fafc.  6.  309.  Mart.  Mill.  Did!,  v.  2.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  453.  Julf.  274.  Lamarck.  Illuftr,  t.  586. 
Gsertn.  t.  134.  (Xylon;  Tourn.  t.  27. ) — Clafs  and  order, 
Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Columnifera,  Linn. 
Malvacece,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  double  : the  outer  of  one  leaf, 
three-cleft,  flattifh,  largeft  : inner  of  one  leaf,  cup-fliaped, 
with  five  blunt  notches.  Cor.  Petals  five,  inverfely  heart - 
fliaped,  flat,  fpreading,  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  ftamens 
by  their  bafe.  Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  connedted  in 
their  lower  part  into  a tube,  feparate  and  lax  above,  inferted 
into  the  corolla  ; anthers  kidney-fhaped.  Pijl.  Germen  fu- 
perior,  roundiffi  ; ftyle  columnar,  as  long  as  the  ftamens ; 
itigmas  three  or  four,  oblong,  thickilh.  Peric.  Capfule 
roundifh,  pointed,  with  three  or  four  cells  and  as  many 
valves,  with  contrary  partitions.  Seeds  numerous,  oval, 
fringed  and  enveloped  with  long  wool. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  double ; the  outer  three -cleft.  Capfule 
with  three  or  four  cells.  Seeds  enveloped  in  wool. 

The  fpecies  of  Cotton,  like  thofe  of  all  plants  cultivated 
from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  in  various  countries,  for 
economical  purpofes,  are  extremely  difficult  to  define,  and 
obfcured  by  numerous  varieties. 

Linnaeus  in  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1,  defines  three  fpecies  only, 

1.  G.  herbaceum.  Camer.  Epit.  203.  Cavan,  t.  164. 

f.  2,  fuppofed  to  be  a native  of  the  Levant,  Eaft  Indies,  and 
Africa,  and  generally  cultivated  in  thofe  countries  for  its 
produce. — Leaves  five-lobed,  pointed,  with  one  gland  be- 
neath. Stem  herbaceous,  nearly  fmooth This  is  annual, 

with  a bulky,  branched,  often  zig-zag  Jlem,  fmooth  or  only 
flightly  downy.  Leaves  cut  half-way  down  into  three  prin- 
cipal, and  two  fmaller  lateral,  pointed  rounded  lobes.  The 
mid-rib  bears  one  gland  at  its  back,  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  ftalk.  Flowers  yellow,  purple  at  the  bafe.  Capfule  the 
fize  of  a walnut,  enveloped  in  the  calyx  like  a filberd. 

2.  G.  barbadenfe,  taken  up  from  Plukenet,  t.  188.  f.  I. 

Leaves  three -lobed,  entire,  with  three  glands  beneath. 

Suppofed  to  be  a native  of  Barbadoes.  It  is  at  leaft  one  of 
thofe  cultivated  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  plant  is  in  all  its 
parts  larger  than  the  foregoing  ; lobes  of  the  leaves  not  near 
fo  deep. 

3.  G.  arbor eum.  Cavan,  t.  165.  Pluk.  t.  188.  f.  3. 

(Cudu-pariti  ; Rheede  Hort.  Mai.  v.  1.  55.  t.  31.)  — 
Leaves  palmate,  five-lobed  ; lobes  lanceolate.  Stem  ffirubby, 
—Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  in  a fandy  foil.  The  woody 
perennial  Jlem,  and  deep-cut  long-lobed  haves,  whofe  mid- 
rib bears  one  gland,  diftinguiffi  this.  The  flowers  are  red^ 
diffi.  The  cotton  is  ufed  in  manufactures.  Willdenow  er- 
roneoufly  quotes  Alpinus  here. 

His  Cotnemfegiar  is  in  the  Plant.  -Egypt,  t.  71,  not  his 
Exot.  t.  38,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  Eaft  Indian 
plant. 

To  thefe  is  added  in  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2.  975, 

4.  G.  hirfutum.  Cavan,  t.  167.  Leaves  with  three  or 
five  acute  lobes.  Stem  branched,  hairy.— The  fynonym  of 
Tournefort  is  wrong.— This  is  faid  to  come  from  America. 
It  appears  to  us  a hairy  variety  of  the  firft,  for  the  gland  on 
the  mid-rib,  which  Linnaeus  thought  an  exclufive  mark  of 
hirfutum,  is  found  in  both. 

What  Linnaeus  intended  by  G.  religiofum,  Syft.  Nat. 
ed.  12.  v.  2.  462,  is  rather  doubtful.  He  defines  it 

Leaves  three-lobed,  acute,  with  one  gland  beneath. 
Branches  dotted  with  black.”— We  have  an  Eaft  Indian 
plant  which  anfwers  to  this  definition,  but  it  does  not  exaftly 
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agree  with  what  he  has  marked  religiofum  in  his  own  herba- 
rium, which  appears  to  us  barbadenfe ; though  it  may  be 
what  he  had  in. his  .garden. 

With  the  lat folium,  of  Murray,  Comm.  Gott.  for  1776. 
t.  1,  we  are  unacquainted. — Cavanilles  figures  and  defcribes 
feveral  more  fpecies,  efpecially  G.  mi t folium,  t.  166,  a noble 
plant,  from  Commerfon’s  herbarium,  gathered  in  the  Mau- 
ritius— Willdenow,  adopting  thefe,  reckons  ten  fpecies  in 
all,  but  the  fynonyms  of  the  whole  genus  require  revifion. 

GOSTADT,  Jottstadt,  or  Jofcphjlaclt,  in  Geography , 
a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgeberg;  23  miles  S. 
of  Chemnitz.  N.  lat.  50°  26'.  E.  long.  13°  2'. 

GOSTIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  ofWarfaw;  48  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Rawa. 

GOSYTULLA,  a town  of  Bengal;  22  miles  E.  of 
Kifhenagur. 

GOTARA,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Bahar;  57  miles 
S.SAV.  of  Patna. 

GOTERON,  a valley  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Friburgh,  on  the  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Friburgh,  near  the 
bridge  leading  to  Bern,  takes  it  name  from  the  Goteron,  a 
fmalT  rivulet ; it  is  extremely  narrow,  and  above  two  miles 
in  length,  and  is  bounded  on  each  fide  by  overhanging  rocks 
of  fandilone.  Vernet,  the  celebrated  landfcape  painter, 
ftudied  thefe  rocks  with  great  attention,  and  frequently  de- 
clared that,  excepting  thofe  of  Tivoli,  he  never  faw  any 
whofe  varying  tints  had  a more  pleafing  and  harmonious 
effedf.  The  valley  contains  feveral  mills,  an  iron  foundery, 
where  the  ore  brought  from  Franche  Comte  is  forged,  and 
a manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton,  eftabliflied  by  fome  mer- 
chants of  Neuchatel,  under  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  government. 

GOTH,  Stephen,  in  Biography,  archbifliop  of  Upfal, 
in  Sweden,  in  the  16th  century,  concurred  in  the  meafures 
adopted  by  king  John,  to  reitore  and  re-eftablifh  popery  in 
that  kingdom.  With  this  view  he  fan&ioned  a new  liturgy, 
which,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  the  Lutheran  church 
nearer  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of -the  gofpel, 
artfully  afiimilated  the  doftrines  and  ceremonies  of  worfhip 
to  thofe  of  Rome,  with  the  omiflion  of  fome  particular  forms 
and  expreffions  which  would  have  too  plainly  difclofed  the 
object  in  view.  This  liturgy  was  ordered  to  be  ufed  in  all 
the  churches.  The  king’s  brother  Charles;  and  the  clergy 
within  his  jurifdidtion,  were  alarmed  at  this  attempt,  and 
they  fo  effectually  roufed  the  jealoufy  and  excited  the  fears 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  Hates,  that  after  repeated  efforts 
to  carry  his  point,  which  introduced  great  confuiion  into 
the  kingdom,  and  had  nearly  produced  a civil  war,  the  king 
was  obliged  to  relinquifh  has  fcheme,  and  the  liturgy  was 
fuppreffed.  It  has  long  fince  become  an  object  of  curiofity 
among  collectors,  and  is  entitled  “ Liturgja  Sueceanae  Ee- 
elefiae  cum  preefatione  et  notis  Laurentii  Upfalienfis  Epif- 
copi,’’  1576.  Univer.  Hiit. 

GOTHA,  in  Geography,  a principality  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  on  the  E.by  the  duchy  of  Weimar, 
on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Henneberg,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  principality  of  Eifenach.  The  duchy  contains  12  towns, 
and  more  than  200  churches;  it  abounds. in  grain  and  fruit, 
and  the  fouthern  divilion  contains  part  of  the  foreft  of  Thu- 
ringia, and  fome  mine  works.  The  ftate  confitts  of  three 
clalfes,  viz.  counts,  nobility,  and  fome  barons,  convoked  by 
the  prince.  The  reigning  duke  maintains  a guard  of  160 
man,  two  regiments,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  800  men, 
and  a corps  of  artillery.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Leine  and 
the  Neiffe.- 

The  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  fame  name  is  feated 
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on  an  eminence  near  the  Leine,  which  fupplies  the  .tow ft 
with  water,  conveyed  by  ftone-canals,  and  is  among  the 
bell  and  handfomeff  towns  in  Thuringia.  It  has  an  hofpital 
for  the  foldiers,  two  fchools  for  their  children,  and  barracks, 
in  which  the  military  art  is  taught:  it  has  likewife  a foun- 
dery for  cannon,  balls,  See.  two  churches,  a good  academy, 
a houfe  of  correftion,  an  hofpital  for  widows,  and  another 
for  orphans.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a confiderable  trade 
in  wool  and  woollen  manufad! ures,  and  beer;  and  they  de- 
rive benefit,  not  only  from  the  agriculture  of  the  vicinity, 
but  from  the  paffengers  that  traverfe  through  it  from  Leip- 
fick  to  Upper  Germany.  The  reiidence  of  the  duke,  called 
Friedenltein,  Hands  ®n  a hill  above  the  town,  and  contains 
an  armoury,  a valuable  library,  a mufeum  of  natural  curio- 
fities,  and  an  excellent  cabinet  of  medals:  13  miles  S.W.  of 
Erfurt.  N.  lat.  50°  5 7'.  E,  long,  io°  40'. 

Gotha,  a river  of  Sweden,  which  iffues  from  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  lake  Wenner,  near  Wennerlborg,  and  after 
a courfe  of  70  miles,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Gotheborg.  In 
moff  places  this  river  flows  with  a gentle  current  and  in  a 
narrow  channel,  and  is  navigable  only  in  fome  parts  of  its 
courfe  for  fmall  craft  of  20  tons  burden.  If  it  could  be 
rendered  navigable  through  its  whole  courfe,  the  Wenner 
lake  might  be  joined  with  the  German  ocean;  but  as  nume- 
rous flioals  and  catarafts  intervene,  the  communication  has 
been  attempted  by  the  Carlfgraf  canal,  the  canal  of  Trol- 
hsetta,  and  the  fluices  of  Akerfinem  and  Edet.  About  10 
miles  from  Gotheboi'g  the  river  Gotha  divides  into  three 
branches:  two  unite  again  after  encircling  a fmall  rocky 
ifland,  crowned  with  the  fort  of  Bohus,  formerly  deemed 
impregnable;  the  Hream  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
branches  is  called  the  Northern  river,  and  falls  into  the  fea 
after  a courfe  of  10  miles.  The  third  branch  retains  the 
orig'nal  name  of  Gotha ; and  the  fpace  included  between 
the  Northern  river  and  the  Gotha  is  named  the  ifland  of 
HifingenA 

GOTHA RD,  Sr.,  a town  of  Hungary,  near  which  the 
Turks  were  defeated  by  the  ChriHians,  in  the  year  1664  ; 
21  miles  W.  of  St.  Crot. 

Gothakd,  St.  a chain  of  mountains  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
canton  of  Uri,  the  fummit  of  which  rifes  above  the  fea 
9075  feet,  though  fome  have  effimated  its  height  to  be  much 
greater.  The  particular  parts  of  this  chain  are  called  by 
different  names  ; of  which  the  principal  are  the  Salla,  Profa, 
and  Surecha,  to  the  eaff;  the  Feudo,  the  Patina,  and  the 
Locendro,  to  the  welt  ; to  the  north,  the  Urfino  ; and  to  the 
fouth,  the  ridge  of  naked  and  piked  rocks  of  the  Val-Mag- 
gia.  Of  thefe,  the  Feudo  is  the  higheff.  There  are  fix  paf- 
tures  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  on  which  are  fed  200 
cows,  150  goats,  and  30  horfes.  The  river  Tefino  has  three 
principal  fources  in  the  chain  of  St.  Gothard  : the.  firff  is  a 
ipring  near  the  foot  of  the  Profa,  the  fecond  is  the  lake  of 
La  Salla,  in  another  part  of  the  eallern  chain,  and  the  third 
is  furniihed  by  the  fnows  of  mount  Feudo.  Thefe  three  - 
fources  uniting  with  another  branch,  that  flows  from  the  Fur- 
ca,  through  the  valley  of  Bedneto,  form  one  great  torrent, 
which  takes  its  courfe  towards  the  fouth,  enters  the  lake  of 
Locerno,  and  traverfing  part  of  the  Milanefe,  falls  into  the 
Po.  The  fource  of  the  Reufs  is  the  lake  of  Locendro, 
an  oblong  piece  of  water,  about  three  miles  in  circumference/ 
ffretching  between  the  mountains  of  Patina  and  Locendro, 
and  almoff  entirely  fupplied  by  the  immenfe  glaciers  which 
crown  the  fummit  of  the  Locendro.  The  Hream  ifluing 
from  this  lake  ruflies  down  the  valley  of  St.  Gothard,  apd 
joining  in  the  vale  of  Urfenen,  the  two  branches  which  come 
from  the  Furca  on  one  fide,  and  from  the  Grifon  mountains 
on  the  other,  flow  towards  the  north  into  the  lake  of  Lu- 
3 P cern, 
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cern,  and  from  thence  throws  itfelf  into  the  Aar.  The  val- 
ley of  St.  Gothard  is  exceedingly  dreary.  It  does  not 
contain  a (ingle  (hed,  nor  produce  a fmgle  tree  ; and  the 
Tides  of  the  mountains  are  barely  fprinkled  with  (hort  her- 
bage. 

Mount  St.  Gothard  affords  one  of  the  beff  Alpine  paf- 
fages  from  Germany  and  Swifferland  to  Italy.  The  Romans 
were  acquainted  only  with  that  over  the  Great  Bernhard  and 
Septimer.  The  Gothard  was  called  by  them  fometimes 
Adula,  fometimes  the  High  and  Lepenlitie  Hips.  The  prefent 
road  over  this  mountain  begins  at  the  village  Hofpital,  in  the 
Urfern  valley,  and  terminates  on  the  fouth  fide,  at  Airolo  : 
its  breadth  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  it  is  covered  with 
large  pieces  of  granite. 

The  firft  attempt  of  palling  over  the  Gothard  in  a travel- 
ling carriage,  was  fuccefsfully  made  in  the  month  of  July, 
1775,  by  the  late  Mr.  Greville,  the  gentleman  to  whofe  early 
exertion  in  colledling  and  in  employing  perfons  well  qualified 
to  aflift  him,  we  owe  the  extenlive  affemblage  of  minerals 
lately  purchafed  by  government  for  the  Britilh  mufeum. 

Though,  in  the  high  Gothard  valley,  the  temperature  is 
feldom  below  19’  of  Reaumur,  yet,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
mountain,  the  climate  is  fufficiently  rough  to  make  the  growth 
of  trees  ceafe  at  the  height  of  4566  feet.  Among  a vaft 
number  of  plants  common  to  the  Alps  in  general,  we  find 
here,  as  peculiar  to  mount  Gothard,  the  Viola  minima , and 
Campanula  paiula. 

But  molt  interefting  is  this  mountain  in  regard  to  its  mi- 
neral fubltances,  and  its  geognoftic  (trufture  in  general : for, 
refpedling  the  former,  it  may  be  faid,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
any  where  a trail  of  country  known,  that,  within  the  fame 
extent  of  fpace,  affords  fo  conliderable  a variety  of  them. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  enumerating  all  thefe  foffils ; we 
fhould,  however,  not  omit  mentioning,  that  the  trcmolite, 
which  has  received  its  name  from  the  valley  of  Tremola,  is, 
according  to  Ebel,  not  found  there,  but  deeper  down  the 
mountain,  in  the  Leventine  valley.  See  Tkemojlite. 

The  St.  Gothard  confiits  entirely  of  primitive  rocks,  which, 
however,  difplay  great  variety  in  their  mixture.  On  the 
N.  fide  veined  granite,  gneifs,  mica-date  ; in  the  plain  of  the 
rocky  valley,  where  the  Hofpitium  (lands,  granite  of  large 
grain,  traverfed  by  beds  of  veined  granite  and  mica-flate  ; 
from  the  fummit  downwards,  on  the  S.  fide,  mafiive  granite 
of  large  and  fmall  grain  alternately,  veined  granite,  mica- 
llate  ; in  the  Tremola  valley,  on  the  Fieudo  and  Sorefeia, 
hornblende- date  commences,  mixed  in  fome  places  with  fine 
granular  quartz,  in  others  with  feldfpar,  and  lower  down 
with  fine  reddifh-brown,  dodecahedral  garnets  ; over  which 
beautiful  rock  the  road  winds,  through  the  Pioftella  forell, 
down  to  Airolo.  On  the  N.  fide,  in  the  Urfern  valley,  among 
the  juff  mentioned  rocks,  runs  pot-done  on  the  S.S.E.  part 
of  the  valley,  and  on  the  N.N.W.  primitive  lime-ftone  and 
el-ay -date  ; while  the  S.  fide  in  the  Leventine,  Canaria,  and 
Piora  vallies,  exhibits  primitive  lime-ftone  and  gypfum. 

All  rocks  of  the  Gothard  are  difpofed  in  ftrata,  having  a 
direction  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  and  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
which  is  bed  obferved  between  Hofpital  and  Airolo,  where 
the  road  makes  a tranfverfal  fedlion,  almoft  through  the 
whole  of  the  central  chain.  The  regularity  of  the  Gratifi- 
cation of  the  granite  is  mod  ftriking  in  the  neighbourhood 
•of  the  Rndunt  bridge : the  ftrata  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  thick,  and  have  their  direction  from  N.E.  to  S W. 
Like  wife,  on  the  Profa  and  Fieudo,  and  fouthwaid  from 
Hofpital  down  the  valley  of  Tremola,  the  primitive  lime- 
ftone  and  gypfum,  which  pafs  on  the  S.  (ide  of  the  moun- 
tain through  the  Leventine,  Canaria,  and  Piora  valleys,  and 
the  lime-ftone,  clay-flate,  and  pot-ftone,  feen  on  its  N.  fide, 


in  the  Urfern  valley,  are  the  continuations  of  the  fame 
formations  that  range  through  the  whole  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud. 

The  ridges  of  mountains  conftituting  the  Gothard  are  ex- 
ceedingly broken,  and  bear  the  marks  of  caufes  the  mod  de- 
ftruilive  ; nor  is  it  improbable  that  they  were  infinitely  highest 
in  ancient  times,  and  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Romans,  they 
were  not  unaptly  called  the  Highejl  Hips.  The  upper  rocky 
valley,  where  the  Plofpitium  is  fituated,  is  covered  with 
numberlefs  pieces  of  rocks,  which  are  all  precipitated  from 
the  furrouuding  peaks.  The  great  proportion  of  a fmall 
grained  granite,  among  the  rocks  of  the  Gothard,  are  the 
probable  caufes  of  this  extraordinary  devaftation.  The  up- 
per, nearly  circular,  rocky  valley,  was  in  former  times  com- 
pletely (hut  on  all  tides : the  remains  of  the  rocks  that  for- 
merly filled  the  chafms  are  (till  diftiuritiy  feen  on  the  N.  fide, 
near  the  bridge  over  the  Rudunt,  where  the  Reufs  forms  a 
beautiful  fall ; and  on  the  S.  fide,  below  the  Hofpitium,  the 
rocks  approach  each  other  fo  clolely,  that  the  violent  aftion 
which  produced  the  p re  lent  chafms  is  fufficiently  evident. 
Before  that  revolution  happened,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  confiderable  valley  formed  a deep  lake  ; nor  is  it  lefs  fo, 
that  the  Urfern -valley,  before  the  Devil’s  mountain  was 
broken  through,  and  the  upper  Leventine  valley,  before  the 
Platifer,  near  Dazeo  Grande,  was  rent  afunder,  reprefented 
deep  feas  of  confiderable  extent. 

GOTHEBORG,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Goth- 
land, diftinguifhed  by  a commodious  port,  and  (landing 
near  the  (cite  of  Lodefe,  a town  built  by  Guftavas  Vafa, 
which,  being  endowed  with  fingular  privileges,  loon  be: 
came  the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  ot  the  weftern 
provinces.  Charles  IX.,  when  duke  of  Gothland,  having, 
in  1604,  laid  the  foundations  of  a new  town  in  the  ifland  of 
Hifingen,  not  far  from  Lodefe,  called  it  Gotheborg,  in 
honour  of  his  duchy.  On  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he 
ereiled  in  his  new  town  a trading  company;  drew  thither 
many  foreigners,  particularly  the  Dutch,  to  whom  he  allow- 
ed an  exemption  from  all  duties  of  export  and  import  during 
twenty  years  ; eftablilhed  a corps  of  Englilh  and  Scots 
troops,  and  granted  to  the  Calviniffs  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion,  the  firft  place  in  Sweden  where  this  toleration 
was  permitted.  By  thefe  means  Gotheborg  foon  became  a 
flouriihing  port,  and,  next  to  Stockholm,  the  molt  commer- 
cial town  in  Sweden.  In  1611  it  was  reduced  to  afiies  by 
the  Danes,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Guftavus 
Adolphus  on  the  prefent  feite,  and  obtained  a confirmation 
of  its  ancient  rights,  with  a grant  of  feveral  new  privileges.. 

Gotheborg  is  built  in  a fingular  fituation.  At  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  fea  is  a marlhy  plain,  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  watered 'by  the  rivers  Gotha  and  Moldal,  and 
almoft  inclofed  with  high  ridges  of  bare  and  rugged  rocks. 
Gotheborg  (lands  partly  on  the  ridges,  and  partly  in  the 
plain,  and  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town.  The 
latter  is  entirely  level,  interfered  by  feveral  canals,  and  the 
bou  fes  are  coiiftruiled  on  piles:  the  upper  part  hangs  on 
the  declivities,  and  rows  of  buildings  rife  one  above  the 
other  like  the  feats  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  whole  is  regu- 
larly fortified;  and  the  circumference  is  sear  three  miles,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  fuburbs,  called  “ Haga,”  which  lie  towards 
the  harbour.  The  ftreets  are  uniformly  ftraight ; fome  few 
of  the  houfes  are  of  brick,  but  mod  of  them  are  conftrucled 
of  wood,  painted  red.  The  harbour,  formed  by  two  chains 
of  rocks,  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth;  and  the 
entrance  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  New  Elflborg,  which 
(lands  on  a fmall  rocky  ifiand,  and  contains  a garrifon  of 
250  men. 

A royal  fociety  of  fciences  and  literature  lias  been  lately 
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eftabliiTied  in  this  town,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Upfal.  The 
aCts,  written  in  the  Swediflt  tongue,  arid  printed  in  8vo. 
contain  difquifitions  on  various  fubjects,  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  fcience,  natural  hi  (lory,  antiquities,  hiftory, 
and  polite  letters.  The  population  amounts  to  20,000 
perfons,  in  confequence  of  an  increafe,  occafioned  by  the 
exteniion  of  its  commerce,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
Fail  India  company,  and  tire  fuccefs  of  the  herring  fiffiery. 
The  Ealt  India  company  was  eftablifhed  in  1731,  and  on 
account  of  the  ice,  which  clofes  the  port  of  Stockholm,  in 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  at  the  proper  feai'on  of  the  departure 
of  (hips  for  the  Eail  Indies,  the  company  carries  on  its 
commerce  from  Gotheborg,  whole  harbour,  lying  in  the 
German  ocean,  is  more  open.  In  1740,  the  herrings,  which 
had  not  hitherto  ufually  approached  the  weftern  ffiore  of 
Sweden,  flocking  in  fhoals,  the  inhabitants  of  Gotheborg 
eftablifhed  a fifhery,  which  has  been  very  lucrative.  The 
fi (her y begins  in  November,  and  though  it  continues  fcarcely 
three  weeks,  it  lupplies  the  filhermcn  of  Gotheborg  with 
not  lefs  than  600,000  barrels.  Of  thefe,  200,000  are  faked, 
and  train-oil  is  drawn  from  the  remainder;  fifteen  barrels 
of  herrings  yielding  one  of  oil,  which  is  principally  export- 
ed to  Holland  and  Spain.  One  barrel  of  fait,  procured 
from  Spain,  cures  three  barrels  of  herrings;  the  average 
exportation  of  fa’ ted  herrings  may  be  eftimated  at  150,000 
barrel?,  and  the  inland  confumption  of  Sweden  at  50,000. 
An  Englifh  conful  and  faCtory  refide  at  Gotheborg;  and  a 
chapel,  w ith  a regular  chaplain,  is  appropriated  for  their 
ufe.  The  fortifications  of  Gotheborg  are  fo  weak,  that  in 
the  year  1788  it  muft  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes,  if  foreign  powers  had  not  interfered.  N.  lat.  57 0 40'. 
E.  long.  31  44'.  Coxe’s  Travels  in  Sweden. 

GOTHIC,  or  Gotiiiok,  fomething  that  has  a relation 
to  the  Goths,  an  ancient  people,  originally  inhabiting  that 
part  of  Sweden  called  Gothland;  whence  they  fpread  them- 
felves  over  Greece,  Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Spain,  &c. 
See  G-otiis. 

Gothic  Archiiecxure , a term  of  reproach  to  denote  one 
or  more  kinds  of  architeClure  which  prevailed  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  feems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  reftorers 
of  the  Grecian  orders  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  to  fignify  every  preceding  fpecies  of  European 
architecture  not  conformable  to  them,  and  it  was  imported 
in  the  fame  fenfe  into  England  by  Mr.  Evelyn  and  fir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  though  the  latter  appears  fometimes  to 
confine  the  term  to  the  pointed  ftyle,  in  which  particular  he 
is  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  late  writers.  Mr.  Evelyn, 
quoted  by  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in  his  “ Parentalia,”  fays: 
‘‘  Gothic  architecture  is  a congeilion  of  heavy,  dark,  melan- 
choly, monkifh  piles.”  In  the  fame  fenfe,  fir  Chriftopher 
himfelf,  fpeaking  generally  of  what  he  terms  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, calls  it  Mountains  of  ftone;  vaft,  gigantic  build- 
ings, but  not  worthy  the  name  of  architecture.  This  we 
now  call  the  Gothic  maimer:  fo  the  Italians  called  what 
was  not  after  the  Roman  ftyle.”  I11  oppoiition  to  the  idea 
which  this  eminent  architect  here  gives  of  the  architecture 
m oueltion,  he,  in  another  part  of  his  Parentalia,  defcribes 
Hie  inventors  of  it  as  “ fetting  up  (lender  and  mis-fhapen 
pillars,  or  rather  bundles  of  itaves  and  other  incongruous 
props,  to  fupport  ponderous  arched  roofs  without  entabla- 
ture.” In  conformity  with  this  latter  notion  of  fir  Chrif- 
copher,  Mr.  Rious,  a profefiional  writer,  fays;  “ Modern 
Gothic  is  diftinguiffied  by  the  light.nefs  of  its  work,  the  ex- 
ceffiye  boldnefs  of  its  elevations  and  of  its  feftions,  by  the 
-delicacy,  prafufton,  and  extravagant  fancy  of  its  ornaments.” 
The  fame  confufion  of  language,  if  not  of  ideas,  prevails 
amotfgtt  the  admirers  of  the  Gothic  ftyle,  fo  called,  as 


amongft  the  declared  foes  of  it.  The  late  poet  Iaureat, 
Thomas  Warton,  who  has  written  a great  deal  on  the  fub- 
jeCl,  and  who  had  planned  a “ Hiftory  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture,” fpeaking  of  Salifbury  cathedra],  exprelsly  denies 
that  it  is  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  while  two  other  celebrated 
writers  in  the  fame  line,  the  Rev.  James  Bentham  and  Capt. 
Grofs,  as  pofitively  affirm  that  this  cathedral  is  “ entirely 
in  the  Gothic  ftyle.”  The  perplexity  and  uncertainty  of 
an  ordinary  reader  muft  heceffkrily  be  encreafed  by  the  dif- 
ferent fenfes  in  which  the  terms,  ancient  architecture,  mo- 
dern architecture,  Saxon  architecture,  Norman  architecture, 
and  Engliffi  architecture,  are  now  ufed  by  different  writers. 
To  clear  up  this  confufion,  and  to  prefent  diftinCt  and  clear 
ideas  on  thefe  much  agitated  fubjeCts,  it  feems  bed  to  treat 
them  in  an  hiftorical  manner. 

It  is  demonftrable  that  the  regular  orders  of  Grecian 
architecture  were  upon  the  decline  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  after  the  reign  of  the  Cxfars,  and  (till  more  fo  after 
that  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  A century  later  the  Oltro- 
goths  oyer-ran  and  fubdued  Italy,  the  Vifigoths,  Spain, 
the  Huns,  Germany,  the  Vandals,  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Africa,  the  Franks,  France,  and  the  Saxons,  Britain. 
Thefe  feveral  barbarians  deftroyed  innumerable  monu- 
ments of  architecture  as  well  as  of  the  other  arts,  but 
they  none  of  them  intro  • need  a ftyle  of  building  different 
from  that  which  they  found  praCtifed  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries. They  did  not  inftruCt  the  ancient  inhabitants  to 
build  in  a new  manner  ; on  the  contrary,  they  learnt  of  thera 
fo  much  of  the  art  as  they  aCtually  acquired.  But  the  art 
itfelf  being  vallly  degraded  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries, 
and  thofe  warlike  hordes  not  being  very  apt  fcholars,  no 
wonder  their  firft  ftruClures  were  executed  in  a rude  and 
heavy  ftyle.  Still  nothing  is  more  groundlefs  than  to  fpeak 
of  Gothic  architeClure  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Evelyn  and 
fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  as  of  a ftyle  of  building  invented 
or  introduced  by  the  Goths.  The  faCt  is,  the  heavy  circu- 
lar manner  of  building  which  prevailed  throughout  Chrif- 
tendom,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, down  to  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  Roman,  or,  what 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  Grecian  ftyle,  incorreClly  and  rudely 
executed.  Amongft  us  it  is  called  the  Saxon  ftyle,  becaufe 
it  prevailed  during  what  is  called  the  Saxon  period  or  dynafty 
in  South  Britain  ; but  the  firft  teachers  and  the  models  of 
it  were  both  of  them  ftriClly  Roman. 

On  the  firft  introduction  of  Chriftianity  amongft  our 
Saxon  anceftors,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fixth  century,  they 
coniecrated  many  of  the  exifting  Pagan  temples  to  the 
Chriftian  worfhip,  according  to  the  in  ft  ruCtions  which 
they  received  to  this  effeft  from  pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  they  ran  up  other  temporary  oratories  of  wood 
or  vvhattles,  as  we  learn  from  Bede,  and  other  original  hif- 
torians.  Very  foon,  however,  the  fame  Roman  miffionaries, 
who  converted  them,  taught  them  to  build  churches  of 
ftone  after  the  Roman  manner ; for  this  denomination  of  it, 
the  Roman  manner,  (more  Romano,)  is  always  mentioned  by 
the  aforefaid  hiftorians.  The  firft  archbifhop  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, Paulinus,  who  was  a Roman  monk,  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  architect  amongft  the  Engliffi  Sax- 
ons at  the  beginning  of  the  feventh century.  Hebuilt  churches 
of  ftone  at  York,  Lincoln,  and  other  places.  His  next 
fucceffor  but  one,  Wilfrid,  was  an  Enjrliftiman,  who  not 
only  equalled  but  greatly  iurpaffed  his  mailer  in  architerl  urc. 
For  the  churches  which  he  built  at  Rippon  and  at  Hexham 
were  long  celebrated  for  being  the  fmeft  buildings  of  their 
kind  north  of  the  Alps  : but  then  it  is  exprefsly  recorded, 
both  of  him,  and  his  rival  in  architeClure,  Benedict  Bifcop, 
abbot  and  founder  of  the  church  and  monaftery  of  Were- 
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mouth,  that  they  made  different  journies  to  Rome,  and  ftudied 
the  architedfure  of  the  churchof  St.  Peter’s  and  otherchurches 
there,  and  that  they  even  hired  workmen  from  thence  to 
execute  their  works  in  England.  Thus  it  evidently  appears, 
that  the  ftyle  of  architecture,  which  is  called  the  Saxon  ftyle, 
was  not  the  invention  of  our  anceftors,  but  was  imported 
from  Italy  in  the  feventh  century  ; and  it  is  equally  evident, 
’from  various  monuments,  that  the  Italians  in  this  and  the  fub- 
fequent  ages  built  in  the  fame  heavy  manner,  and  made'  ufe 
of  the  fame  members  and  ornaments,  that  the  Englifh  Saxons 
did.  Still  the  architecture  of  our  anceftors,  previoufly  to 
the  conqueft,  though  very  heavy  and  rude,  lias  been  too 
much  depretiated  by  many  Englifh  writers.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bentham,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Ely,”  or  rather 
the  poet  Gray,  who  drew  up  the  architectural  part  of  that 
work,  refutes  Somner,Staveley,  and  other  authors,  who  deny 
that  the  Saxon  builders  made  ufe  of  ftone  for  their  buildings, 
or  knew  how  to  turn  an  arch  ; but  then  this  very  writer  fails 
to  do  them  the  juilice  due  to  them,  where  he  iignifies  that 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  towers,  bells,  and 
tranfepts,  previoufly  to  the  tenth  century.  It  would  have 
been  ftrange  if  they  had  not  imported  thefe  amongil  other 
eccleliaftical  inventions  from  Italy  during  the  preceding 
centuries  ; but  we  have  other  wife  fufficient  proofs  that  they 
had  adopted  each  of  them  long  before  the  tenth  century. 

During  a great  part  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Eng- 
land and  France  were  as  much  haraffed  by  invafions  of  the 
Northern  barbarians,  as  their  former  inhabitants,  the  Gauls 
and  Britons,  had  been  in  the  fifth  century,  by  the  anceftors 
of  the  now  civilized  Saxons  and  French.  Thefe  turbulent 
invaders,  who  were  indifferently  called  Danes  or  Normans, 
were  guilty  of  much  greater  devaftation  upon  the  exilling 
religious  monuments,  at  leaft,  than  the  Goths  and,Vandals 
had  committed  ; becaufe  the  latter  were  Chriftians,  though 
Arians,  when  they  over-ran  the  civilized  world  ; whereas  the 
Danes  and  Normans,  when  they  invaded  England  and  France, 
were  perfecuting  Pagans.  So  great  was  the  dread  of  their 
violence  throughout  the  laft  mentioned  country,  that  the  fol- 
lowing petition  was  there  added  to  the  litany  : “ From  the 
fury  of  the  Normans,  O Lord  deliver  us.”  In  fad,  the  Almigh- 
ty was  pleafed  to  deliver  firft  France  and  then  England,  from 
the  fcourge  which  had  fo  long  and  fo  forely  afflicted  them  ; 
but  in  a very  different  manner  from  what  the  Chriftian  inhabit- 
ants expefted.  Inftead  of  witneffmg  the  extermination  or  fub- 
jugation  of  their  barbarous  enemies,  they  faw  them  bend  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  of  Chrift,  and  become  models  of  piety 
and  morality  to  themfelves  and  the  other  Chriftian  nations. 
Such  at  leaft  was  the  cafe  with  the  Northern  men,  who  fet- 
tled in  that  part  of  France,  which  from  them  has  fince  been 
called  Normandy.  A lafting  peace  and  tranquillity  being, 
through  this  happy  event,  reftored  to  the  French  provinces, 
its  princes  and  nobles  began  to  rebuild  their  demolifhed 
churches,  and  to  eredf  others  with  incredible  diligence.  But 
no  people  fhewed  fo  much  zeal  in  this  undertaking  as  the 
newly  converted  Normans.  The  reader  will  be  convinced  of 
this,  when  he  is  given  to  underftand  that  William  the  Con- 
queror, during  the  few  years  that  he  reigned  in  Normandy, 
previoufly  to  his  invafion  of  England,  built  two  noble  churches 
and  abbeys,  and  his  nobles,  not  fewer  than  thirty-eight,  each 
of  them  vieing  with  the  reft,  to  make  his  building  the  moft 
magnificent  and  fplendid.  Such  were  the  Normans,  the 
bravefl,  moil  induftrious,  and  moft  religious  people,  and  the 
moft  addided,  in  particular,  to  eccleliaftical  architecture  of 
all  Chriftian  people,  when  William,  their  prince,  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobles,  his  army,  and  his  ecclefiaftics,  came  to 
fettle  in  England  foon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  moft  celebrated  fchools  of 
4 . 


literature  and  the  arts,  and  more  particularly  of  architecture 
in  Europe,  at  this  period,  were  the  abbeys  of  Bee  and 
Caen  in  Normandy,  the  former  of  which  produced  thofe 
three  great  architects,  Lanfranc  and  Anfelm,  fueceffively 
archbilhops  of  Canterbury,  and  Gundulph,  bifhop  of  R-o- 
chefter.  But  indeed  all  the  Norman  prelates  and  abbots  ap- 
pear to  have  been  able  architects  ; for  there  was  hardly  a 
cathedral  or  abbey  church  in  England  which  was  not  re- 
built by  one  or  other  of  them,  in  the  courfe  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  the  conqueft.  The  characters  which  they  aimed 
at  in  thefe  ftruCtures  were  evidently  the  fubli'me  and  beauti- 
ful. To  produce  the  former  effeCt,  they  built  their  churches 
as  long  and  as  lofty  as  poffible  ; to  produce  the  latter  effeCt, 
they  not  only  built  in  a much  more  neat  and  perfeCt  manner 
than  the  Saxons  had  doue,  but  alfo  they  made  ufe  of  certain 
new  invented  ornaments  in  their  ftruCtures.  Of  thefe  the 
moft  oftenfible  and  ordinary  was  the  arcade  or  feries  of  arches 
which,  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms,  is  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  exifting  Norman  churches.  From  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  thefe  indefatigable  and  ingenious  architects, 
to  make  their  churches  as  awful  and  as  beautiful  as  poffible, 
before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a new  ffyle  of 
building  was  produced,  called  “ the  Pointed  Style.”  It 
certainly  appeared,  for  the  firft  time,  either  in  England  or 
in  France  ; neverthelefs,  the  firft  afeertained  inftanee  of  it 
which  has  hitherto  been  produced,  claims  the  honour  of  the 
invention  for  this  country.  But  before  we  proceed  to  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  rife  and  prpgrefs  of  this  lingu- 
lar ftyle  of  building,  it.  will  be  proper  to  detail  the  various 
other  fyftems  which  have  been  publiftied  refpeCting  it. 

It  has  been  feen  above,  that  Mr.  Evelyn  and  fir  Chrifto- 
pher  Wren  deferibe  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
general,  whether  circular  or  pointed,  under  the  opprobrious 
term  of  Gothic,  as  being  the  real  invention  of  the  Goths  and 
other  barbarians.  The  former  of  thefe  writers,  as  quoted 
with  applaufe  by  the  latter,  fays,  in  his  “ Parentalia 
“ The  Goths  and  Vandals  having  demolifhed  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  introduced,  in  its  ftead,  a certain  fantafti- 
cai  and  licentious  manner  of  building,  which  we  have  fince 
called  modern  Gothic,  of  the  greateft  induftry  and  expen- 
five  carving,  full  of  fret  and  lamentable  imagery,  fparing 
neither  pains  nor  coft.”  We  fee  that  the  writer  here  fpeaks 
of  the  light  pointed  ornamental  ftyle  of  our  anceftors  no 
lefs  clearly  than  he  does  in  another  paffage,  quoted  above, 
of  the  plain  heavy  circular  ftyle,  called  the  Saxon  ; and 
that  he  fuppofes  the  former  no  lefs  than  the  latter  to  have 
been  really  introduced  into  the  countries,  which  had  formed 
the  Roman  empire,  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  fubdued 
them.  • How  little  reafon  there  is  for  aferibing  the  Saxon 
ftyle  to  thefe  barbarians  has  been  fhewn  above  ; and,  with 
refpeft  to  the  pointed  ftyle,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  that 
this  appeared  in  no  part  of  Chriftendom  before  the  twelfth 
century  ; whereas  the  Goths  and  Vandals  committed  what- 
ever depredations  on  the  monuments  of  Roman  art,  which 
they  did  commit,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  that  their  power 
was  every  where  crufhed,  and  their  very  name  extinguifhed 
in  the  courfe  of  the  iixth  century,  except,  indeed,  in  Spain, 
where  the  name  of  Gothic  remained  attached  to  the  reigning 
family,  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  and  no  longer. 
So  groundlefs  and  ab.urd,  in  every  refpedt,  is  the  term. 
Gothic,  as  applied  to  pointed  architedfure  J 

At  the  fame  time  that  fir  Chriftopher  commends  the  fyftem 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Evelyn,  he  himfelf  departs  from  it,  fince 
he  prefers  the  word  Saracenic  to  denote  the  pointed  ftyle. 
“ What  we  now  vulgarly  call  the  Gothic,”  he  fays,  “ ought 
properly  and  truly  to  be  named  Saracenic  architedfure,  refined 
by  the  Chriftians,  which  firit  of  . all  began  in  the  Eaft,  after 
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tine  fall  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  holy  war  gave  the 
Chriftians  who  had  been  there  an  idea  of  the  Saracen  works, 
which  were  afterwards  imitated  by  them  in  the  Weft.’’ 

This  fyftem  concerning  the  pointed  ityle,  namely,  that  it 
originated  with  the  Saracens,  has,  out  of  mere  refpeCt  to  the 
name  of  its  author,  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  been  followed  by 
bifhop  Lowth,  in  his  life  of  Wykeham,  by  Rious,  by  War- 
ton,  by  Grofe,  and,  in  fhort,  by  the  generality  of  modern 
writers  who  have  had  occafion  to  enter  upon  the  fubjeCt.  In 
refutation,  however,  of  this  fyftem,  we  have  to  remark  that 
the  firft,  or  Grand  Crufade,  in  which  the  conqueror’s  fon, 
Robert,  and  many  other  Normans  and  Englifhmen  embarked, 
making  part  of  above  a million  of  perfons,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it,  began  in  1096,  and  terminated  by  the  capture 
of  Jerufalem  in  1099.  Now  it  is  certain  from  hiftory  that  the 
cathedrals  of  Exeter,  Rochefter,  and  Chichelter,  with  many 
abbey  churches,  were  built  wholly  in  the  circular  ftyle  after 
the  laft-mentioned  year.  Amongft  thefe  the  inltance  which  is 
moft  to  the  prefent  purpofe  is  that  of  Rochefter  cathedral, 
which  was  built  by  that  greateft  architect  of  his  age,  Gun- 
dulph,  formerly  a monk  of  Bee  abbey,  then  bilhop  of  Ro- 
chefter, as  well  as  the  caftle  of  that  city,  the  chapel  in  the 
white  tower  of  London,  &c.  without  the  leaft  mixture  of 
the  pointed  ftyle.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  Gundulph 
had  travelled  through  the  Eaft  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem, 
a little  before  the  crufade  took  place,  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  furveying  the  churches  and  other  buildings  of  tliofe 
countries  at  his  leifure.  Again,  it  has  been  remarked  by 
Grofe,  Bentham,  and  other  writers  on  the  fubjeCf,  that  in  all 
the  deferiptions  and  drawings  of  buildings  in  the  Holy  Land 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft,  given  us  by  Pocock,  Norden, 
Shaw,  Le  Bruyn,  See.  there  is  but  one  church,  namely,  that 
of  St.  John  d’Acre,  in  th  proper  pointed  ftyle  (which 
church  the  writer  of  this  article  has  dilcovered  to  have  been 
built  by  William,  an  Englifhman,  at  the  time  when  our  Richard 
I made  himlelf  mafterof  that  city)  ; and  that  very  rarely 
fuch  a thing  as  a pointed  arch  is  reprefented  as  exifting 
in  thofe  countries.  It  is  true  a late  writer,  the  Rev. 
•Mr.  Whittington,  in  his  “ Survey  of  the  Eccleiiaftical 
■Antiquities  of  France,’’  has  propofed  to  difeover  from 
thefe  and  other  drawings  pointed  architecture  in  every 
part  of  the  Eaft,  from  the  Euxine  fea  to  Egypt ; but 
then  it  appears  that  he  calls  the  mis-lhapen  obelilks  and 
minarets . f the  Mahomedan  mofques pointed  architecture.  He 
has  another  argument  for  his  affertion,  namely,  that  “ it  is 
improbable  the  dark  ages  of  the  Weft  fhould  have  given  a 
model  of  architecture  to  the  Eaft.”  If  there  is  any  force 
in  this  argument,  it  would  follow  that  themufical  fcaleofbells, 
optical  glafles,  the  mariner’s  compafs,  gun-powder,  and  print- 
ing were  difeovered  in  the  Eaft  inftead  of  the  Weft,  contrary 
to  the  known  faCt. 

Mr.  Murphy,  to  whom  the  admirers  of  pointed  architec- 
ture are  indebted  for  his  elegant  views  of  the  church  of  Ba- 
talha  in  Portugal,  conjectures  that  this  ftyle  was  borrowed 
from  the  pyramids,  and  that  of  courfe  Egypt  was  its  native 
foil.  Butin  altnoft  every  country  and  age  men  have  built 
•their  habitations  with  Hoping  roofs  to  carry  off  the  falling 
rain  ; hence  they  mult  have  feen  the  figure  of  a triangle  at  the 
eable  ends  of  them,  no  lefs  than  the  Egyptians  did  in  their 
pyramids.  Denon’s,  Meyer’s,  and  other  views  of  ancient 
buildings  in  Egypt,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  Mr.  Mur- 
phy’s fyftem  There  is  indeed  an  ancient  hall  in  the  caftle 
of  Cairo,  called  Jofeph’s  Hall,  which  is  a great  deal  in  the 
pointed  manner,  and  which  is  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to 
have  been  built  by  the  patriarch  of  that  name  ; but  Niebuhr 
and  lord  V aientia  give  fufRcient  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was 


built  by  Saladin,  the  enemy  of  our  Richard  I.,  who fe  true 
name  was  Jofeph.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  ftyle  of  that  period. 
According  to  this  fuppofition,  we  are  warranted  in  believing 
that  this  hall  was  the  workmanfhip  of  Chriftian  prifoners,  or 
fugitives,  after  the  third  crufade.  Mr.  Murphy’s  theory  is 
equally  deftitute  of  hiftorical  grounds  and  moral  proba- 
bility. 

Bilhop  Warburton,  in  his  “ Notes  on  Pope's  Epiftles,” 
endeavours  to  unite  together  two  of  the  above-mentioned  re- 
futed fyftems,  that  which  derives  pointed  architecture  from 
the  Northern  Goths,  and  that  which  brings  it  from  the 
Eaftern  Saracens,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  afligns  the  weftern 
peninfula  of  Europe  for  the  real  place  of  its  birth.  The 
following  is  an  abridgment  of  his  account.  “ When  the 
Goths  had  conquered  Spain,  and  the  religion  of  the  old 
(Chriftian)  inhabitants  had  inflamed  their  piety,  they  {truck 
out  a new  fpecies  of  architecture  unknown  to  Greece  and 
Rome.  For  this  northern  people  having  been  accuftoined, 
during  the  gloom  of  Paganifm,  to  worftiip  the  Deity  in 
groves,  when  their  new  religion  required  covered  edifices, 
they  ingenioufly  projeCfed  to  make  them  refemble  groves  ; 
at  once  indulging  their  old  prejudices,  and  providing  for  their 
prefent  conveniences  by  a cool  receptacle  in  a fultry  climate, 
with  the  afliftance  of  Saracen  architects,  whofe  exotic  ftyle 
of  building  fuited  their  purpofe.”  All  this  is  a mere  reverv- 
The  Goths  and  Vandals  entered  Spain  in  the  year .409.  They 
did  not,  however,  acquire  there  a new  religion  from  the  old 
inhabitants,  for  they  were  already  Chriftians,  and  habituated 
to  the  ufe  of  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mooriftr 
Saracens  did  not  enter  Spain  till  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards, namely,  till  the  year  712,  when  having  cooped  up 
the  Chriftians  in  the  mountains  of  Afturias,  there  conti- 
nued ever  afterwards  the  moft  relentlefs  warfare  between  the 
two  people.  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  more  monftrous  ideas 
than  that  the  Chriftian  Goths  fhould  have  brought  with  them 
into  Spain  a partiality  for  the  Pagan  worfhip  which  they  had 
praCfiied  in  the  forefts  of  Germany,  and  that  they  fhould 
have  retained  it  for  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards, till  they  had  the  means  of  employing  their  implacable 
enemies,  the  Mahomedan  Moors,  to  build  Chriftian  churches 
for  their  ufe  ; and  that  when  this  was  effeCled,  they  fhould 
have  kept  t*he  fecret  of  pointed  architecture  to  themfelves 
for  the  fpace  of  400  years  longer  ! Were  all  this  poffible, 
or  were  it  a faCt  that  this  ftyle  had  been  imported  into  our 
country  from  any  other,  where  it  had  been  practifed  for  a 
confiderable  time  before,  it  would  have  made  its  appearance 
amongft;  us  all  at  once,  with  its  feveral  ftriking  characters  ; 
contrary  to  what  we  aCtually  fee  was  the  faCt.  After  all,  if 
the  aifle  of  an  ancient  cathedral  refembles  an  avenue  of  trees 
in  fome  refpeCts,  it  differs  from  it  in  many  others,  which  are 
obvious  to  the  fight. 

Having  followed  different  guides,  north,  eaft,  and  weft, 
in  fearch  of  the  original  pointed  architecture,  we  have  latter- 
ly been  invited  by  an  ingenious  artift  to  accompany  him  to 
the  fouth,  namely,  into  Italy,  the  cradle  of  modern 
arts,  with  a promiie  that  he  will  there  point  out  to  us  much 
earlier  fpecimens  of  this  ftyle  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  this 
northern  climate.  In  the  year  1805  Mr.  Smirkejun.,  then, 
returned  from  Italy,  laid  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
a certain  drawing,  fince  engraved  in  the  “ Archseologia,” 
vol.  xv.,  of  the  dreffings  of  a window  belonging  to  the  ca- 
thedral of  Medina,  in  the  richeft  ftyle  of  the  third  pointed 
order,  being  fuch  as  we  have  no  example  of  in  this  country 
-before  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Thefe  dreffings  he 
would  have  us  believe  are  coeval  with  the  cathedral  itfelf, 
which  was  built  by  the  Norman  chieftain  Roger,  earl  of  Sici- 
ly* 
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ly,  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  prefented  another  drawing, 
publiihed  by  the  fociety  as  aforefaid,  .which  appeared  to  be 
much  more  for  his  purpofc,  becaufe  of  the  known  dates  ox 
the  original.  This  drawing  reprefents  a portion  of  the  out- 
fidcof  thebaptifteryof  the  cathedral  church  at  Pifa.whichbap- 
tiftery  was  certainly  built  by  Dioti  Salvi  in  1 1 52.  1 he  drawing 
exhibits  what  we  {hould  call  Roman  and  Saxon  work,  with  in- 
termixed crocketted  pediments  and  pinnacles,  fuch  as^  we 
were  unacquainted  with  for  more  than  a hundred  years  after- 
wards. Laftly,  this  gentleman  {hewed  a view  of  the  cloif- 
ter  of  Campo  Santo,  adjoining  the  lad  mentioned  cathedral, 
built  in  1278.  Here  we  fee  the  richeft  tracery  mullions 
under  femi-circular  arches,  the  whole  of  which  he  confider- 
■ed  as  being  the  fame  original  work.  Thefe  fpecimens  gained 
many  converts  to  his  fyltem,  that  of  Italy  being  the  parent 
country  of  pointed  architecture. 

But  there  is  no  error  which  we  have  fo  much  to  guard 
again!!  in  ftudying  architectural  antiquity  as  the  confound- 
ing of  fubfequent  alterations  with  the  original  work.  There 
are  lew  adepts  in  this  fcience  who  would  not  dart  at  the  firft 
fight  of  Mr.  Smirke's  drawings,  and  who  would  not  pro- 
nounce the  works  they  reprefent  as  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  the  architecture  of  different  ages  ; but  it  was  referred 
for  fir  Henry  Engleffeld’s  profound  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
.jeCt  and  critical  acumen  to  deteCt  and  exhibit  in  detail  the 
pointed  enrichments  with  which  later  architects  had  deco- 
rated the  plain  circular  works  of  their  predeceffors.  To  the 
judice  of  this  learned  antiquary’s  remarks  the  accurate  hilto- 
ry  of  the  cathedral  of  Pifa,  written  by  Martini  a canon 
of  that  church,  bears  ample  tedimony.  In  a word,  the 
very  fpecimens  which  Mr.  Smirke  has  produced  in  favour  of 
Italy’s  claim  to  the  invention  of  pointed  architecture,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  buildings,  tombs,  and  altars  at  Rome, 
and  in  every  other  part  of  Italy,  demondrate  its  great  infe- 
riority both  in  date  and  in  execution,  to  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  withrefpeCt  to  this  particular  dyle. 

Allied,  in  one  refpe&to  the  fyltem  of  biihop  Warburton, 
is  that  of  fir  James  Hall,  bart , who,  in  “ An  Effay  on 
Gothic  Architecture,”  now  publidied,  endeavours  to  {hew 
that  the  pointed  dyle  was  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  upright 
poits  furrounded  with  ofiers,  the  heads  of  which  are  to 
meet  like  thofe  of  trees  in  an  avenue.  But  the  utmod  that 
the  ingenious  baronet  proves  is  that  balket-work  may  be  made 
to  referable  pointed  architecture,  not  that  pointed  architecture 
was  borrowed  from  exilting  models  of  balket-work.  Lord 
Orford,  heretofore  fir  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  “ Obferva- 
tions  on  Englifh  Architecture,”  fays,  that  the  architecture 
in  quedion  was  copied  from  {hrine-work  ; jud  as  if  the  mak- 
ing of  boxes  preceded  the  building  of  houfes  ! After  all, 
this  is  only  placing  the  tortoile  under  the  elephant  ; for 
where  did  artills  learn  to  fafhion  their  {hrinesin  the  pointed 
dyle ! Ladly,  Mr.  Payne  Knight  derives  this  dyle  from 
all  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  heretofore  known,  Europe, 
Afia  and  Africa,  where  he  decides,  in  his  “ Principles  of 
Tade,”  that  “ the  ltyle  of  architecture  which  we  call  ca- 
thedral or  monadic,  is  manifedly  a corruption  of  the  facred 
architecture  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  by  a mixture  of  the 
Moorifh  or  Saracenic,  which  is  formed  out  of  a combination 
of  the  Egyptian,  Perfian,  and  Hindoo.” 

But  why  fhould  we  wander  into  every  remote  corner  of  the 
world,  and  even  into  the  regions  of  fancy  in  fearcli  of  an  in- 
vention which  belongs  to  our  own  climate  ? And  for  what 
purpofe  fhould  we  take  fo  much  pains  to  prove  a plant  to  be 
an  imported  exotic  which  we  havefeen  fproPting  up,  and  at- 
taining its  t nil  growth  in  our  own  garden  ? Let  us  now  go 
Back  to  the  point  from  which  we  darted  in  purfuit  of  va- 


rious falfe  fydems.  We  have  feen  above  that  the  greateft 
people,  without  difpute,  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries, namely,  the  Normans,  the  conquerors  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  various  regions  in  the  Ead,  were 
at  the  fame  time  a mod  indudrious  and  ingenious  people, 
and  poffefled  of  the  mod  ardent  paffion  for  ecclefiadical  archi- 
tecture of  any  people  we  read  of,  and  that  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  their 
refpeCtive  ItruCtures.  To  produce  the  effeCt  of  gran- 
deur, as  it  has  been  before  obferved,  they  gave  the  greated 
poffible  length  and  height  to  their  churches  ; for  that  of 
beauty  they  devifed  feveral  architectural  ornaments ; the 
mod  common  of  which  was  the  arcade  or  feries  of  fmall 
round  arches,  which  appear  on  fome  part  or  other  of  all 
their  churches  built  in  this  country  fubfequent  to  their  con- 
qued  of  it,  and  which  fometimes  cover  the  whole  of  them 
over  ; as  we  fee  on  the  outfide  of  St.  Botolph’s  priory,  and 
St.  Ofyth’s  abbey  in  Effex,  and  in  the  bafement  dory  of 
the  infide  of  Durham  cathedral.  Thefe  arcades  the  archi- 
tects diverfified  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  as  may  be  feen 
upon  the  tower  of  St.  Auguiline’s  monadery  in  Canterbury, 
built  by  the  Norman  abbot  Scoltandus  in  1080.  One  of 
the  varieties  confided  in  making  the  circular  arches  inter- 
feCt  each  other.  The  portion  thus  interfeCted  formed  a 
new  kind  of  arch,  more  graceful  in  its  appearance,  and  far 
better  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  height  than  the  round 
one,  which,  however,  bad  hitherto  been  adopted  by  all 
nations,  whether  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Saxons. 
In  fact,  every  one  mud  be  feniible  that  a pyramid  or  obelilk, 
from  its  afpiring  form,  appears  to  be  taller  than  a femi- 
circular  arch,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  in  height  to 
it.  Thefe  plain  and  interfeCting  arcades  were  fometimes 
irregularly  intermixed,  as  in  Carilepho’s  and  Flambard’s 
work  on  the  north  fide  of  Durham  cathedral  ; and  fome- 
times placed  in  alternate  rows,  as  in  that  of  Remigius  on 
the  facade  of  his  church  at  Lincoln.  The  pointed  arch 
thus  formed  appeared  fird  in  mere  bajfo  relievo,  as  in  the 
above  mentioned  indances,  amongft  leveral  others ; but 
foon  it  ,was  likewife  feen  in  alto  relievo  over  niches  and  re- 
cedes,' in  the  walls  of  churches,  as  in  the  remains  of  arch- 
biihop  Lanfranc’s  work  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  in 
the  abbey  churches  of  Glaltonbury  and  Rumfey.  It  is 
probable  that  fome  of  the  firft,  if  not  quite  the  firft  open 
arches  in  the  pointed  flyle  now  exilting,  are  the  twenty  win- 
dows in  the  interfered  portions  of  fuch  eroding  arches  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Crofs  near  Winchefter,  made  by  that  great 
encourager  of  the  arts,  and  particularly  of  architecture, 
bifliop  Henry  de  Blois,  king  Stephen’s  brother.  The  date 
of  this- work  is  1132,  according  to  Godwin,  Grofe,  and 
others,  or  elfe  1130,  according  to  bifhop  Lowth,  who  had 
examined  the  records  of  this  foundation,  and  Rudborne,  the 
monk  of  Winchefter,  in  his  “ Hiftoria  Major  Wintonienfis.” 
Moll  probably  the  choir  was  begun  in  the  former  year,  and 
finilhed  in  the  latter.  As  the  prelate  proceeded  in  his 
work,  from  the  choir  to  the  tranfept  and  tower  of  his 
church,  he  made  feveral  other  pointed  arches  without  any 
interfeCting  circles  over  them,  notwithftanding  the  greater 
part  of  his  work,  as  {till  appears,  was  the  circular  Saxon. 
In  1138,  as  we  are  affured  by  the  above-mentioned  monk  of 
Winchefter,  and  another  monk  w'ho  wrote  the  “ Annales 
Wintonienfes,”  bifhop  De  Blois  rebuilt  his  epiicopal  manfion 
of  Farnham  in  Surrey,  where  his  fucceffors  {till  ordinarily 
refide.  Now  in  the  ancient  part  of  this  building,  we  fee 
at  the  prefent  day  pointed  arches  refting  upon  circular 
Saxon  columns,  juft  as  we  do  at  St.  Crofs  ; and  no  archi. 
teftural  critic,  with  thefe  documents  before  him,  will  hefi* 
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tate  a moment  in  pronouncing'  them  part  of  the  work  in 
queftion,  executed  by  De  Blois  in  1138.  As  the  fame  pre- 
late reftored  the  abbatial  church  at  Rumfey,  where  his 
niece  Mary  was  a nun,  and  as  he  himfelf  had  been  abbot 
of  Glaftonbury,  before  he  was  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  we 
may  fafely  attribute  the  pointed  arches,  intermixed  with 
the  circular  ones  in  thefe  two  ftructures,  to  his  direction, 
fome  time  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  his  coufin 
Henry  I, 

After  all,  it  would  be  rafh  to  pronounce  abfolutely  that 
bifhop  De  Blois  of  Winchefter  was  the  author  of  pointed  ar- 
chitecture, fince  we  have  convincing  evidence,  that  churches 
were  built  by  other  architects  about  this  period,  in  the  fame 
mixed  ftyle  of  pointed  and  circular  work.  We  mull,  however, 
incidentally  oblcrve,  that  before  the  eonclufton  of  tins  twelfth 
century,  the  circular  ftyle  was  entirely  laid  afide,  as  well 
with  refpecl  to  columns  as  to  arches.  We  have  evidence, 
for  example,  in  the  annals  both  of  St.  Wurburg’s  abbey 
Chefter,  and  of  Peterborough  abbey,  quoted  by  Dugdale, 
that  Bildwas  abbey  in  Shropfhire,  where  the  feveu  pointed 
arches  of  the  nave,  furmounted  by  fmall  circular  arches,  in 
the  upper  ltory,  are  it  ill  feen,  %vas  founded  either  111  1136 
or  1 139  ; probably  it  u'as  begun  in  the  former  year,  and 
ft ni fired  in  the  latter.  We  might  argue  in  the  fame  manner 
from  the  dates  and  adhial  ftate  of  Kirldtal  abbey,  Lantony 
abbey,  and  fevcral  other  ancient  ftrudtures.  E we  may  give 
implicit  credit  to  the  teftimony  and  the  plates  of  captain 
Grofe,  the  Scotch  architects  were  not  long  in  adopting  the 
ftyle  of  their  Englifh  neighbours.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
ecclefiaftical  buildings  erefted  by  David  king  of  Scotland, 
and  his  nobles,  before  he  came  into  England  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  armies  of  his  niece,  the  emprefs  Maud,  were 
purely  in  the  S^ixon  ftyle;  whereas  thofe  founded  there, 
after  "that  event,  prefent  the  fame  mixture  of  circular  and 
pointed  architecture  which  prevailed  at  that  peiiod  in 

England.  . 

A late  writer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittington,  whole  pro- 
feffed  ohje.ft  it  was  to  transfer  the  credit  of  the  difco very 
in  queftion  from  the  Norman  Englifh  and  Englifh  to  the 
French,  which  credit  the  latter  feem  difpofed,  from  tradi- 
tionary accounts,  to  attribute  to  our  countrymen,  has  af- 
ferted  that  examples  of  pointed  arches,  of  a more  ancient 
date  than  any  exilting  in  England,  are  to  be  met  with  at 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris,  which  church 
was  finifhed  in  1144.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
writer  was  unacquainted  with  the  hiftorical  evidence  on 
which  the  above-mentioned  early  mftances  of  the  pointed 
arch  in  England  reft,  and  that  he  was  even  at  a lofs  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  works  at  St.  Denis  really  belonged 
to  the  period  he  has  affigned.  If  we  examine  the  pointed 
windows  of  this  abbey,  exhibiting  different  tranfa&ions  of 
the  fir  ft  crufade  in  Montfaucon’s  “ Monarchic  Francjoife,  ’ 
which  windows  are  faid.by  this  great  antiquary  to  have  been 
executed  by  abbot  Sager  in  1x40,  we  fhall  not  find  the 
appearance  of  a pointed  arch  in  any  one  of  them.  It  may 
be  added,  that  in  the  famous  tapeftry  of  Bayeux,  reprefent- 
ing  the  conqueft  of  England,  and  faid  to  have  been  wrought 
by  the  conquerer’s  mother,  there  is  no  appearance  either 
of  a pointed,  or  fo  much  as  of  an  interfered  arch,  111  the 
feveral  churches,  (brines,  and  other  architectural  works  there 
difplayed.  In  a word,  throughout  the  whole  of  Montfaucon  s 
plates,  we  every  where  find  the  French  pointed  architect ui e 
much  inferior  to  that  of  a correfponding  date  in  our  own 

To  return  to  the  fubjeCt  of  interfering  arches  : we  ob- 
ferve  thefe  fometimes  to  conftlt  of  plain  femicircles  crofting 
each  other,  as  on  the  outiide  of  the  fouth  tranfept  of  Wal- 


kelyn’s  work  at  Winchefter,  and  on  the  north  tranfept  of 
Warlewaft’s  work  at  Exeter,  forming  in  the  interfeCtions 
fimple  pointed  arches  ; and  fometimes  we  remark  that  the 
interferions  reft  upon  pillars,  each  of  them  being  furmount- 
ed with  a capital,  or  at  leaft  with  an  abacus,  as  on  the 
north  tranfept  of  Durham,  and  the  weft  front  of  Lincoln 
cathedrals.  In  the  latter  cafe,  we  have  the  appearance  of 
pointed  arches  with  lateral  points,  or  cufps  within  the  lieads 
of  them,  as  fir  James  Hall  has  very  aptly  termed  them. 
This  addition  to  the  pointed  arch  was  occaftonally  ufed  in  the 
firft  period  or  order  of  pointed  architerure,  but  afterwards 
it  became  univerfal.  The  addition  of  another  cufp  on  each 
fide  of  the  pointed  arch  turned  its  trefoil  head  into  a cinque 
foil.  In  like  manner,  four  of  thefe  cufps  being  placed  at 
equal  diftances  within  that  circle  or  “ L’CEil  de  Bceuf,” 
which  the  Roman  and  Saxon  architects  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  placing  in  the  tympanum  of  their  pediments,  turn- 
ed it  into  an  elegant  quatrefoil  or  crofs.  By  means  of 
additional  cufps,  and  circles  within  circles,  the  Catharine 
wheel,  or  Marygold  window,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  or 
“ La  Rofe  du  Portail,”  as  the  French  term  it,  was  eafily 
produced.  In  all  the  works  executed  during  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  a contufed  and  he- 
terogeneous mixture  of  ftyles  is  every  where  difcernible,  as 
might  be  expeCted  where  circular  fafhron  began  to  be  left 
off,  and  the  pointed  one  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  it. 

In  a general  way,  the  arches  were  altered  before  the 
columns.  Hence  nothing  is  fo  common  as  to  find  in 
the  ftruCtures  ereCted  between  1140  and  11S0,  arches  of 
the  fharpeft  points,  reftmg  on  circular  Saxon  pillars  of 
the  greateft  circumference.  It  could  not,  however,  long 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  our  indefatigable  architects,  that, 
fuch  heavy  fupporters  ill  accorded  with  the  lightnefs  of 
the  afpiring  arch.  Accordingly,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  twelfth  century,  in  fome  inftances  the  circular  Saxon 
column  began  to  be  fhaped  like  the  Arabic  numerical 
figure  8,  fo  as  to  retain  its  former  ftrength,  and  to  appear 
gracefully  flender  ; and  where  columns  were  made  life  of 
more  for  decoration  than  for  ftrength,  as  for  example  to 
fupport  ornamental  arcades,  or  the  cornices  of  windows 
or  doors,  very  thin  detached  columns  - were  employed, 
and  thole  for  the  molt  part  made  of  Purbeck  or  Petworth 
marble.  We  have  a ftriking  and  moft  intereiting  example  of 
thefe  and  other  improvements  which  took  place  in  the  point- 
ed ftyle,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  eaft  end  of  Canterbury  cathedral.  Perfons  who 
cannot  fee  the  original,  will  find  it  accurately  reprefented  in 
Mr.  Carter’s  treafury  of  original  fpecimens,  called  14  The 
Ancient  Architecture  of  England/’  Thus  portion  of  our 
Metropolitan  church  was  rebuilt,  after  an  accidental  fire  hail 
deftroyed  the  upper  part,  and  weakened  the  . remainder  of 
it,  between  the  years  1175  and  1180.  As  we  have  the 
incomparable  advantage  of  poffeiTmg  a circumftantial  ac- 
count of  this  building,  and  of  the  differences  between  it 
and  the  former  ftructure,  raifed  a hundred  years  before  by 
archbifhop  Lanfranc,  which  account  is  drawn  up  by  the 
intelligent  monk  Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  who  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  what  he  relates,  we  (hall  fubjoin  feme  of  the 
moft  material  parts  of  it  ; he  tells  us  then,  that  the  pillars 
of  the  new  choir  were  of  the  fame  form  and  thicknefs  with 
thofe  of  the  old  choir,  but  that  they  were  twelve  feet 
longer ; that  the  former  capitals  were  plain,  while  the 
latter  were  delicately  carved  ; that  there  were  no  marble 
columns  in  Lanfranc’s  work,  but  that  there  was  an 
incredible  number  of  them  in  the  work  of  the  two 
Williams ; that  the  ftones  which  formed  the  ancient 
arches  were  cut  with  an  axe,  but  thofe  of  new  arches  with 
1 a chiffel  i 
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a chiffel ; that  the  vaulting  of  the  fide  aides  of  the  choir 
was  plain,  whilft  that  of  the-  new  choir  was  groined  and 
fixed  with  key-ftones  ; that  the  former  choir  had  a flat 
ceiling  ornamentally  pointed  ; but  that  the  fucceeding  choir 
was  elegantly  vaulted  with  hard  ftone  for  its  ribs,  and  light 
toph  ftone.  for  the  interftices  ; finally,  that  there  tvas  only 
one  triforium,  or  gallery,  round  the  ancient  choir,  whilft 
there  were  two  fuch  in  the  modern  choir.  The  eaft  end  of 
this  venerable  cathedral,  as  it  is  feen  at  the  prefent  day, 
and  as  it  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Carter,  exaflly  correfponds 
in  thefe  and  in  other  particulars  with  this  defcription  of  it, 
given  600  years  ago.  It  is  all  in  the  firft  order  of  the 
pointed  ftyle,  except  the  main  pillars,  which  are  (to  the  eye) 
round,  with  a fort  of  Corinthian  capital,  and  except  the 
arches  fpringing  from  thefe  pillars,  which  are  alfo  circular 
as  far  as  the  concha  abful'is  or  altar  end,  thefe  being  point- 
ed, as  likewife  with  the  exception  of  certain  blockings 
and  mouldings,  where  the  Saxon  billet  ornament  is  ftill 
feen. 

The  improved  architecture  of  this,  the  molt  dignified 
church  in  the  ifland,  could  not  fail  of  being  adopted  in  our 
other  churches,  when  there  was  occafion  for  rebuilding  or 
repairing  them.  Lincoln  cathedral  feems  to  have  led  the 
way  in  this  particular  about  the  year  1 195,  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  bifliop  St.  Hugh,  who  was  not  lefs  renowned 
for  his  Ikill  in  architecture  than  for  the  fanftity  of  his  life. 
This  prelate  undertook  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  his  vaft  ca- 
thedral, and  he  was  fo  intent  upon  the  work,  that,  as  Mat- 
thew Paris  tells  us,  he  carried  mortar  and  (tones  on  his  own 
(boulders  for  the  ufe  of  the  mafons.  The  building  was  fo 
far  advanced  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1200,  that  he  is  confidered  and  called  its  founder, 
though  his  work  was  not  finilhed  till  about  fifty  years  after- 
wards, in  the  epifcopacy  of  Robert  Grofetete.  Excepting 
the  weft  front,  which  is  almoft  all  the  work  of  the  Norman 
prelate  Remigius,  and  the  towers,  the  groining,  the  (kreens, 
and  certain  other  decorations  added  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  whole  vaft  pile  of  St.  Mary’s  church  and  Chapter- 
lioufe  at  Lincoln  is  in  the  fimple  ftyle  of  the  firft  or  lancet 
order  of  pointed  architecture  ; but  awful  and  beauteous  be- 
yond the  conception  of  thofe  who  have  not  feen  it,  and 
greatly  fuperior  to  any  church  of  the  fame  order  and  period 
to  be  found  in  France.  In  1202,  the  rich  and  powerful 
bifliop  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  amongft  his  other  great  works, 
began  to  rebuild  the  eaftern  part  of  his  cathedral  at  Win- 
chefter,  which  he  executed  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Metropolitical 
.choir,  but  without  the  lead  mixture  of  the  Saxon.  His 
extenfive  work  is  ftill  to  be  feen  there,  confiding  of  long 
narrow  (harp-pointed  windows  and  other  arches,  detached 
pillars  of  Purbec  marble,  quatre-foil  mouldings,  and  light 
groining  of  fimple  interfe&ing  ribs.  And,  whereas,  it 
became  very  ul’ual,  for  the  fake  of  gracefulnefs  and 
alfo  of  ufe,  where  they  were  ufed  as  windows,  to  place  two 
of  thefe  narrow  arches  clofe  together  under  another  pointed 
arch  of  greater  width,  in  confequence  of  which  a vacant 
(pace  occurred  between  their  heads ; a trefoil,  quatrefoil,  or 
cinquefoil  was  frequently  introduced,  with  the  happieft 
effetf,  to  fill  up  this  fpace.  In  1227  archbifliop  Walter 
de  Grey  began  to  rebuild  the  northern  Metropolitan  church 
of  York  m the  prevailing  ftyle,  and  he  actually  finilhed  the 
fouth <crofs  aide  as  it  is  now  feen.  The  fame  kind  of  work 
was  going  on  at  this  time  at  Worcefter,  Salilbury,  and  other 
cathedral  and  abbey  churches.  The  laft-mentioncd  church, 
which  was  an  entire  new  foundation,  begun  by  bifhop  He 
Poore  in  1220,  and  finilhed  by  bifhop  Bridport  in  1258,  ex- 
hibits, in  its  front  and  other  parts,  the  double  lancet  arch, 
with  the  intermediate  quatrefoil  rofe,  and  all  the  other  cha- 


racters defcribed  above.  There  being  occafion,  however; 
to  place  three  lancet  arches  together  in  the  windows  of  the 
upper  ftory,  the  head  of  the  middle  one  was  gracefully 
railed  above  the  other  two,  an  improvement  which  was  foon 
adopted  in  many  other  churches.  A flill  more  linking  im- 
provement which  took  place,  if  not  at  Salifbury  for  the 
firft  time,  at  lead  about  the  time  of  its  completion,  was 
the  elevation  of  the  cornice,  pediment,  or  canopy  which  had 
hitherto  adhered,  or  at  lead  had  been  very  near  to  the  archi- 
trave of  the  arch.  This  was  now  raifed,  like  the  two  fides 
of  a triangle,  to  a confiderable  height  above  it.  The  jambs 
cf  the  pediment  were  at  firft  rather  Ihort,  not  reaching,  by 
any  means,  fo  low  as  the  fpringing  of  the  arch,  and  gene- 
rally refting  on  fome  fmall  flower  or  other  flight  ornament. 
The  point  of  the  canopy  always  terminated  in  a trefoil  or 
other  graceful  ornament,  but  was  not,  as  yet,  adorned  with 
crockets  or  foliage  down  the  jambs.  Bifliop  De  Poore, 
being  tranllated  to  Durham,  began  to  ornament  the  eaft  end 
of  his  prefent  cathedral  in  the  ftyle  which  he  had  introduced 
into  the  one  he  had  left.  Whilft  the  work  at  Salifbury  was 
drawing  towards  a conclufion,  that  at  Weftminiler  abbey 
-was  beginning,  namely,  in  the  year  1245.  The  north  tran- 
fept,  and  part  of  the  adjoining  nave  of  the  church,  remain 
in  almoft  the  fame  date  they  were  left  in  by  their  founder 
Henry  III.  The  windows  of  the  laft-mentioned  portion 
of  the  abbey,  together  with  the  correfponding  aifle,  are 
larger  and  better  proportioned  than  any  which  had  hitherto 
been  feen  in  this  ifland.  Here  alfo  we  meet  with  the  cinque- 
foil rofe  between  the  heads  of  the  two  lights  ; while  the  ex- 
terior windows  of  the  triforium  or  gallery  confift  entirely  af 
a triple  cinquefoil  under  a pointed  arch.  Thefe  two  models 
for  the  upper  part  of  church  windows  were  long  followed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  arches  and  windows  of  the  tranfept, 
being  placed  in  a regular  order,  and  very  near  to  each  other, 
prefented  an  appearance  of  thofe  large  mullioned  windows 
which,  in  the  fucceeding  period  of  this  ftyle,  came  into 
falhion.  In  this  part  alfo  of  the  abbey  church,  namely, 
tlie  infide  of  the  tranfept,  we  begin  to  meet  with  good 
ftatuary. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry’s  fon,  Edward  I.,  which  be- 
gan in  1272,  the  architecture  of  this  country,  through  the 
ingenuity  and  induftry  of  its  artifts,  acquired  a new  charac- 
ter, and  may  be  faid  to  have  grown  into  a new  order  of  the 
pointed  ftyle.  The  firft  and  diftinguiflung  feature  of  this 
was  the  general  adoption  of  the  well  proportioned  arid  well 
turned  afpiring  arch.  The  arches  which  had  hitherto  been 
conftruCted,  though  fometimes  accidentally  perfeCt,  were, 
for  the  mod  part,  too  acute.  But  the  arches  built  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  generally  approached 
to  the  perfeCt  proportion.  This  proportion,  according 
to  the  bell  judges,  i3  when  an  equilateral  triangle  can  be 
infcribed  within  the  crown  and  imports  of  the  arch.  The 
arches  alfo  were  gracefully  turned.  Befides  all  this,  they 
were  now  invariably  ornamented  in  their  heads  with  cufps, 
fo  as  to  form  trefoils,  cinquefoils,  or  feptfoils.  In  like 
manner  the  pediments  or  canopies  over  the  arches  were  uni- 
verfally  purfled,  that  is  to  fay,  adorned  with  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  foliage  called  crockets,  from  the  corbel  on  which 
they  relied  up  to  the  rich  flower  or  other  elaborate  finial  in 
which  they  terminated.  Thefe  corbels  Or  brackets  now 
correfponded  in  height  with  the  fpringing  of  the  arch,  and 
moftly  exhibited  bulls  of  the  founders  or  other  benefaCtors 
of  the  eftablilhment.  Pinnacles,  which  hitherto  had  been 
both  very  fimple  and  very  rare,  were,  in  this  improved  order, 
placed  at  the  fides  of  almoft  every  arch,  and  on  the  top  of 
almoft  every  buttrefs,  being  invariably  purfled  and  fur- 
mounted  with  rich  finials.  A pinnacle  of  a proportionable 
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fire  being  placed  on  a tower,  inflead  of  a buttrefs,  became 
a broach  or  fpire.  Accordingly  the  ufe  of  fpires  became 
almoit  general  in  the  fourteenth  century.  "\Ve  even  read  of 
a new  built  tower  being  pulled  down,  becaufe  it  was  unequal 
to  bear  the  weight  of  this  grand  ornament,  when  a new 
one  was  built,  which,  with  its  fpire,  was  as  high  as  the 
church  was  long.  In  the  fame  fpirit  of  ornamental  grandeur, 
the  buttrefles,  fupporting  the  upper  part  of  the  nave,  in- 
ftead  of  being  concealed  in  the  roofs  of  the  fide  ailles,  were 
brought  into  view  with  fuitabledeccrations,  and  made  toilretch 
Over  the  tops  of  thofe  ailles,  in  what  are  called  flying  but-, 
treffes.  The  window  no  longer  conliltcd  of  an  arch  divided 
by  a Ample  mullion,  and  furmounted  with  a Angle  or  a tri- 
ple rofe,  but  was  henceforward,  in  all  grand  churches,  por- 
tioned out  by  mullions  into  three,  four,  five,  Ax,  and  fome- 
tirnes  into  nine  different  bays  or  days,  as  the  feparate  lights 
in  a window  were  then  called ; and  theie  again  were  frequent- 
ly fubdivided  by  one  or  more  tranfoms  running  acrofs  them. 
Their  heads  alio  were  varied  by  tracery  work  into  a variety 
of  architectural  defigns,  and  fometimes,  as  at  the  weft  end 
of  York,  into  the  form  of  a beautiful  flower.  The  plain 
niches  of  the  thirteenth  century  became,  in  the  fourteenth, 
gorgeous  tabernacles,  in  which  as  much  architectural  flcill 
was  often  dilplayed  as  in  the  whole  church  to  which  they 
belonged.  Theie  tabernacles,  as  well  as  various  other  parts 
of  the  facred  edifice,  were  filled  with  llatues,  which  frequently 
(hewed  equal  fpirit  in  the  defign  and  art  in  the  execution. 
Finally,  the  ribs  fupporting  the  groined  ceiling  were  no 
longer  Ample  interfering  arches  ; but  they  branched  out 
into  tracery  work,  ftill  richer  and  more  elegant  than  that  in 
the  grand  windows  of  this  period  ; and  wherever  the  ribs 
met,  they  were  tied  together  by  an  architectural  knot  or 
bofs,  which  generally  exhibited  fome  inltruCtive  device.  It 
tmrft  not  be  forgotten,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,  the  pediments  which  before  had  been  ftraight,  began 
to  humour  the  fweep  of  the  arch,  by  which  means  they 
became  lefs  high  and  more  graceful. 

We  have  Alliances  of  thefe  improvements,  or  rather  of 
this  new  order  of  the  pointed  ftyle,  in  the  three  remaining 
architectural  croffes,  erected  by  Edward  I.  thofe  of  Nor- 
thampton, Geddington,  and  Waltham,  to  the  memory  of 
his  queen  Eleanor,  who  died  in  i 290  ; likewife  in  the  mag- 
nificent tomb  of  his  brother  Edmund  Crouchback  in  Welt- 
miniter  abbey,  who  departed  this  life  in  1296.  But  the 
molt  complete  lpecimen  of  the  whole  detail  of  thefe  improve- 
ments is  York  Minfter,  the  nave  of  which,  as  it  Hands,  was 
built  between  the  years  1290  and  1330,  and  the  choir  fome 
thirty  years  after  the  latter  period.  If  any  fimilar  Itructure 
in  the  fame  ftyle,  but  upon  a fmaller  fcale,  could,  in  its 
time,  have  vied  with  this  in  beauty  and  grandeur,  it  was  St. 
Stephen’s  chapel,  Weltminfter,  now  the  houfe  of  commons, 
which  Edward  III.  began  to  erect  in  1348.  Ot  the  inimi- 
table beauties  of  the  latter  ereCtion,  only  a few  fcattered 
veftiges  remain,  to  Anew  the  architectural  antiquary  what  it 
was  in  its  glory.  There  are  few,  if  any,  of  our  cathedrals 
and  remaining  abbey  churches  which  were  not  rebuilt  or  re- 
ttored  in  tome  conftderable  part  or  other  ot  them,  according 
to  this  improved  order.  Before  1321,  bifhop  Langton  had 
added  the  Eady  chapel  to  his  cathedral  of  Litchfield,  had 
groined  the  nave  and  choir,  and  had  ereCted  the  magniftcent 
-weftern  facade.  About  the  fame  time  the  greater  part  of 
the  nave  of  Weltminfter  abbey  church  was  rebuilt.  Be- 
tween the  years  1327  and  1340,  Exeter  cathedral  was 
groined,  and  its  heavy  Norman  arches  and  pillars  were 
changed  into  light  and  graceful  pointed  arches  and  clufter- 
roiumns,  by  its  munificent  prelate  Grandifon.  During  the 
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pontificate  of  archbishop  Courtney,  which  began  in  1381, 
and  that  of  his  fucceflor  Arundel,  the  nave  of  Canterbury 
cathedral  was  rebuilt.  During  the  fame  period  that  eminent 
prelate  and  architect,  William  of  Wykeham,  was  employed 
in  performing  the  fame  difficult  tranfmutation  of  the  nave 
of  Wincbefter  cathedra!,  which  had  been  performed  in 
that  of  Exeter.  The  circular  columns  and  arches  were  not 
taken  down,  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  but  the  former 
were  cafed  and  the  latter  reduced  to  a point.  This  may  be 
afeertained  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  work  within 
the  roofs  of  thofe  l'truftures  ; and  without  this  trouble,  by 
Amply  looking  at  the  nave  of  Gloucefter,  St.  Albans,  or 
Ruirifey  great  church,  where  the  operation  here  deferibed 
will  appear  to  have  been  performed,  on  two  or  three  of 
the  circular  pillars  and  arches  at  the  weft  end,  and  to  have 
been  left  off  with  refpeft  to  the  other  pillars  and  arches. 
The  talte  for  thefe  improvements  defcer.ded  even  to  country 
parifh  churches,  few  of  which  did  not  fooi-ier  or  later  ex* 
change  their  ancient  windows,  at  leaft,  for  thofe  of  the 
pointed  ftyle. 

But  human  arts,  like  the  human  body,  when  they  have  at- 
tained to  the  perfection  of  their  ftate,  tend  towards  their  de- 
cline. This  was  the  cafe  with  that  Angular  invention,  point- 
ed architecture.  Its  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline,  occupy  lit- 
tle more  in  the  chronology  of  the  world  than  four  centuries. 
As  its  charaCteriitical  perfection  conAited  in  the  due  elevation 
of  the  arch,  fo  its  decline  commenced  by  an  undue  deprefficn 
of  it.  This  new  ftyle,  or  third  order  of  pointed  architecture, 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
to  be  leen  in  the  royal  chapels  of  St.  George,  Windfor,  of 
King’s  college,  Cambridge,  and  of  Henry  VII.,  Weft  min- 
fter. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  builders  of  thefe  fplen- 
did  and  juftly  admired  ftruftures  difplayed  more  art  and 
mere  profeffional  feienee  than  even  their  predeceffors  had 
done  ; but  then  they  di  played  this  at  the  expence  of  the 
ftyle  itfelf,  which  they  cultivated,  ar.d  of  the  awful  and  de- 
vout impreffions  which  this  fly le  was  invented  to  excite. 
The  fpectator  was  now  amazed  to  fee  huge  maffes  of  ftone, 
called  pendent  capitals,  each  one  of  more  than  a ton  weight, 
hanging  in  the  air,  which,  inflead  of  fupporting  the  vafi 
groins  they  were  fixed  in,  were  fupported  by  them ; the 
confequence  of  this,  however,  was  to  bring  the  flat  arches  of 
the  ceiling  ftill  nearer  to  the  eye,  fo  that  their  curvature  was 
henceforward  difcernible  at  their  fpringing  rather  than  at 
their  point.  Finally,  ingenuity  was  at  this  period  much 
more  affefted  than  awfulnefs  : hence  thofe  royal  chapels,  aad 
feveral  mortuary'  ones  built  in  Wincbefter,  Peterborough, 
and  our  other  grand  churches,  during  the  time  cf  the  two 
laft  Henries,  are  feen  covered  over  with  tracery,  and  loaded- 
in  their  groins  and  friezes  with  bulls,  armorial  bearings,  and 
rebufes,  beyond  all  due  proportion,  fo  that,  however  ele- 
gant the  defign,  and  exquifite  the  execution  of  them  gene- 
rally is,  a judicious  fpeflator,  after  admiring  them,  fails  not 
to  prefer  to  them  the  chafte  grandeur  of  York  Minfter,  01- 
even  the  unadorned  majefty  of  Saliffiury  cathedral.  The 
church-windows  of  this  period  were  fo  multiplied  and  en- 
larged, as  to  become  what  a late  writer,  Mr.  Whittington, 
profeffes  to  admire  “ all  window,”  but  which  they  certainly 
could  not  become  without  great  detriment  to  the  character 
of  awfulnefs  in-  the  church  itfelf.  Th^  fame  depreffion  of 
the  pointed  arch  took  place  on  the  outfide  as  in  the  infide  of 
the  buildings  of  this  period.  Inflead  of  the  tapering  pin- 
nacles and  lofty  fpires  which  had  hitherto  adorned  the  towers 
of  churches,  theie  ftruftures  were  now  generally  covered 
with  round  cupolas,  and  the  portals,  inltead  of  being  foe- 
mounted  with  crocheted  pediments  and  graceful  pinnacles, 
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were  generally  enclofed  within  fquare  architraves,  the  chief 
ornaments  of  which  were  feen  in  the  fpandrels.  All  this, 
however,  is  to  be  underftood  with  forne  exceptions  For 
example,  bifhop  Oliver  King  erected  his  church  at  Bath, 
about  the  year  1500,  in  a very  fimple  fafliion  of  pointed  ar- 
ti'redure,  and  bifhop  Fox  repaired  the  prefbytery  and  chan- 
cel of  Winchefter  cathedral  with  a chalte  and  tafteful 
elegance. 

But  the  downfal  of  pointed  architecture  in  this  kingdom 
became  inevitable  from  various  caufes,  chiefly,  however, 
from  the  lofs  of  its  characters  of  majefty  and  awfulnefs, 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  depreflion  of  its  fublime 
and  graceful  arch.  The  deft  ruction  of  it  was  complete 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  from  Which 
period,  till  the  introdudion  of  the  pure  Grecian  ilyle  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  a real  Gothic,  or  at  leait  a truly  barba- 
ric Ilyle  took  place,  coniifting  of  a confuted  medley  of  all 
the  known  ityles  and  orders  of  Ityles,  intermixed  with  globes, 
triangles,  pyramids,  obeliiks,  frets,  and  other  whimfical  and 
ugly  devices,  as  may  ftill  be  feen  in  the  fepulchral  and  other 
monuments  of  the  period  in  quellion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  the  term 
Gothic  architecture  is  an  improper  one,  as  applied  to  any 
fpecies  of  architecture  whatfoever  ; that  the  mode  of  build- 
ing which  prevailed  ainongil  our  anceftors  before  the  con- 
queft,  called  the  Saxon  ftyle,  confifting  of  round  pillars  with 
rude  capitals  and  bafes,  and  of  circular  arches,  was  ftridly 
Roman,  being  copied,  even  to  its  minute  ornaments,  from 
coeval  originals  at  Rome,  and  having  been  fir lh  taught  and 
pradifed  in  this  iftand  by  Roman  mailers  ; that  this  ftyle 
was  fucceeded,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  by 
a ilyle  of  architecture  perfectly  new,  tlie  effential  character 
of  which  is  the  pointed  arch,  from  which,  by  a natural  pro- 
cefs,  the  flender  duller  column,  the  afpiring  cornice  or  pedi- 
ment, the  crocheted  pinnacle  and  lofty  fpire,  with  the  other 
ornaments  mentioned  above,  actually  grew  ; that  this  Ilyle 
was  not  borrowed  from  Northern  Goths,  nor  Eaftern  Sara- 
cens, nor  Weftern  Moors,  nor  Southern  Italians  (for  in  this 
ftyle  the  Italians  themfelves  were  but  novices,  and  not  very 
apt  ones),  but  that  it  was  difeovered  in  this  climate,  molt 
probably  by  the  Englifh  Normans,  the  greatefl  people  of 
the  1 2th  age,  and  the  fondeit  of  eccleiiallical  architecture 
that  ever  exiited  ; that  the  ftyle  was  improved  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Normans,  Englifh,  and  French,  at  a time  when 
our  kings  were  mailers  of  the  faireft  provinces  of  France, 
and  brought  to  its  perfection,  chiefly  by  the  ingenuity  and 
induftry  of  the  Englifh,  during  a period  in  which  England 
was  in  proiperity  by  her  conqueits,  and  France  in  defla- 
tion from  her  defeats  ; that  there  are  three  diitinCt  orders  in 
this  ftyle,  the  members  and  proportions  of  which  can  be  dif- 
tinCtly  pointed  out  by  profefTional  men,  (fuchas  the  author 
of  the  “ Ancient  Architecture  of  England")  witli  almoft  as 
much  accuracy  as  thofe  of  the  five  Grecian  orders  ; on  which 
fubjeCt  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  Giecian  orders  were 
pradited  long  before  their  members  and  proportions  were  ac- 
curately laid  down,  that  the  charaCteriltic  of  the  firft  order  is 
the  acute  arch,  and  that  the  period  of  its  duration  may,  in 
a general  way,  be  faid  to  have  lulled  from  the  middle  or  the 
twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  : of  this  order, 
Lincoln,  Beverley,  and  Salifbury  churches  are  examples ; 
that  the  chief  charaCteriltic  of  the  fecond  order,  is  the  per- 
ieCt  or  equilateral  arch,  the  reign  of  which  was  from  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  which  order  York  Minfter,  and  the  naves  of 
Winchelter  and  Canterbury  cathedrals  belong  ; and  that 
finally,  the  charaCteriltic  of  the  third  order  is  the  obtufe 
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arch,  which  grew  into  fafliion  about’ the  lalt -mentioned  pe- 
riod, and  lafted  to  the  downfal  of  pointed  architecture  itfelf 
in  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  fineft  fpecimens 
of  this,  doubtlefs,  are  the  above-mentioned  royal  chapels- 
With  refpeCt  to  the  proper  denomination  of  this  ftyle,  fomc 
of  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  vulgar  in  general,  ftill  call  it 
the  Gothic,  others  the  Saracenic,  a third  clafs,  the  Norman, 
a fourth,  the  Englifh,  and  a fifth,  tire  pointed.  From  the 
whole  of  what  has  been  faid  above,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
cluded, that  the  prefent  writer  conceives  the  laft  of  thefe 
terms  to  be  the  beft  adapted  to  the  ftyle,  as  being  the  molt 
ftrittly  deferiptive  ot  its  charaCteriftical  quality. 

This  article  is  the  abridgment  of  a much  longer  treatife 
on  pointed  architecture,  which  is  fliortly  expected  to  appear 
from  the  prefs  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  Architectural  Library  ; in 
which  treatife  many  daftorical  documents  in  fupport  of  the 
prefefit  fyftem,  and  certain  plates  to  illuftrate  it,  will  be 
feen.  M. 

Gothic  Bthle.  Sec  Bible,  and  Argenteus  Codex. 

Gothic  Char  after,  or  Writing,  is  a character  or  manner 
of  writing,  which,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  the  Roman, 
only  that  it  is  very  full  of  angles,  turns,  and  bendings,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  letter. 

The  manuferipts  in  Gothic  characters  are  not  very  ancient- 
Ulphilas,  bilhop  of  tlie  Goths,  was  the  1'irlt  inventor  of  the 
Gothic  characters,  or  the  firll  who  compofed  the  Gothic 
alphabet,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  and  the  firit  that  tranf- 
luted  the  bible  into  the  Gothic  tongue. 

The  letters  ufed  in  the  Gothic  goipels  are  twenty-five  in 
number,  and  formed,  with  flight  variations,  from  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabet. 

As  thefe  characters,  in  which  the  Code. v Argentegs,  or 
Gothic  verfion  of  the  bible,  was  written  by  Ulphilas,  their 
inventor,  were  derived  partly  from  the  Greek  and  partly 
from  the  Latin,  Michaelis  (Introd.  to  the  N.  T.)  thinks  it 
natural  to  aferibe  the  faid  verfion  not  to  the  Franks  or  Ger- 
mans, but  to  the  Goths,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the 
Danube  ; or  in  Wallachia,  where  they  at  that  time  refidedy 
the  Latin  was  fpoken,  and  their  neareft  neighbours  were  the 
Greeks.  A mixed  alphabet,  fuch  as  that  which  is.  found  in 
the  Codex  Argenteus,  is  fuch  as  might  reafonably  be  ex- 
pected. Some  of  the  words  in  this  verfion  arc  ftill  ufed  in  the 
Leffer  Tartary,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Goths  ; e g.  J'-ivlllan^ 
“ to  die,’’  from  fwalt,  “death,’’  a word  that  is  quoted  by 
Bufbcck,  from  the  language  of  the  Crim  Tartars.  In  this 
verfion,  many  words  are  adopted  immediately  from  the 
Greek;  w.  o.ttx,  atta , father;  am s,  the  fhoulder., 

where  even  the  ,r  is  retained  from  the  Greek  termination,  &c. 
Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  dialed,  in  which  fuch  words 
occur,  was  that  ot  a nation  that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Greeks.  This  verfion  has  alfo  Sclavoivian  words,  fuch 
as  fan,  a mailer,  which  prove  it  to  have  been  written  in  the- 
dialed  ot  a -nation  that  bordered  on  Sarmatia.  The  fame 
may  be  laid  of  many  Latin  words  : fuch  as  anacumljan,  ac- 
cumbere,  to  fit  at  table,  mllitondans,  militantes,  foldiers,  aghaT 
water,  & c.  This  argument  is  the  more  dec i five,  when  we 
confider,  that  the  Goths,  in  the  time  of  Ulphilas  (fee  his 
biographical  article,)  lived  in  Wallachia,  a country  in  which 
Roman  colonies  had  been  planted,  an'd  where  a corrupt  Latin 
is  fpoken  at  this  very  day.  Ulphilas  himfelf  lived  in  Wal- 
lachia, and  had  it  in  his  power  at  leaft  to  make  ufe  of  Latin 
letters,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  he  had 
continual  intercourfe.  See  Gothic  Language. 

The  Runic  charaders  are  alfo  frequently  called  Gothic 
charaders.  See  Mabillon,  De  Re  Diplomat,  lib.,  i.  cap.  2. 
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But  they  who  take  the  Gothic  characters  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  Runic,  are  miitaken  ; as  is  fhewn  by  Ol.  Wormius,  Junius 
in  liis  preface  to  the  Gofpels  written  in  Gothic  letters,  and  Dr. 
Hicks  on  the  Runic  Tongue. 

Gothic  Column  is  any  round  pillar  in  a Gothic  building, 
either  too  thick  or  too  fmall  for  its  height.  - 

There  are  fome  found  even  twenty  diameters  high,  with- 
out either  diminution  or  fwelling. 

Gothic  Language,  the  language  of  the  Goths.  This  lan- 
guage, as  the  acknowledged  parent  of  the  Englifh,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  ; while  its  remote  antiquity,  the  fcanti- 
nefs  of  its  records,  and  the  circumitance  of  its  having  been  ftu- 
died  only  by  few  among  the  learned,  have  rendered  it  a matter 
<>f  great  uncertainty  as  to  its  character  and  origin.  The  quef- 
tions  refpeCting  its  antiquity  and  genius  are  refolvable  into 
thofe  in  regard  to  the  people  who  ufed  it.  Monf.  Mallet, 
in  his  “ Northern  Antiquities,’’  fuppofes  that  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Germans,  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  were  all 
originally  one  and  the  fame  people  : and  thus  he  makes  the 
Gothic  the  fame  with  the  Celtic  tongue.  This  opinion, 
which  Was  fir  it  taken  up  by  Cluverius  in  his  “ German  An- 
tiquities,’’ has  been  Since  adopted  by  Keyder  in  his  “ Nor- 
thern and  Celtic  Antiquities,’’  and  Pelloutier  in  his  “ Hiitory 
ol  the  Celts,”  and  maintained  by  them  with  uncommon  eru- 
dition. According  to  thefe  writers,  the  ancient  and  original 
inhabitants  of  Europe  coniiited  only  of  two  diftinCt  races 
of  men,  viz.  the  Celts  and  Sarmatians  ; and  from  one  or 
other  of  thefe,  but  chiefly  from  the  former,  all  the  ancient 
nations  of  Europe  are  defeended.  The  Sarmatians,  or  Sau- 
romatse,  were  the  anceftors  of  all  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  viz. 
the  Poles,  Ruffians,  Bohemians,  Wallachians,  8cc.  who  con- 
tinue to  this  day  a diftinCt  and  feparate  people,  extremely 
different  in  their  character,  manners,  laws,  and  language  from 
the  other  race,  which  was  that  of  the  Celts  ; from  whom,  as 
they  fuppofe,  were  defeended  the  old  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  Britain,  and  Spain,  who  were  all  in- 
cluded by  the  ancients  under  the  general  name  of  Hyper- 
boreans, Scythians,  and  Celts,  being  all  originally  of  one 
race  and  nation,  and  having  all  the  fame  common  language, 
religion,  laws,  cufloms,  and  manners. 

This  opinion,  though  fupported  with  an  uncommon  dif- 
play  of  deep  erudition  and  a great  variety  of  Specious  argu- 
ments, is  controverted  by  the  late  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Percy,  in  a preface  to  Monf.  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities, 
which  he  has  tranflated  and  enriched  with  notes.  This  pro- 
found antiquarian,  in  oppofition  to  the  French  writers,  dates 
that  ancient  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  were 
not  inhabited  by  the  defeendants  of  one  Single  race  ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  divided  between  two  very  different  people  ; 
the  one  of  whom  he  calls  with  moil  of  the  Roman  authors 
Celtic,  who  were  the  anceitors  of  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and 
Irifh  ; the  other  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  from  whom  the  Ger- 
mans, Belgians,  Saxons,  and  Scandinavians  derived  their 
origin  ; and  that  thefe  were  ab  origine  two  diftinCt  people, 
very  unlike  in  their  manners,  cufloms,  religion,  and  law's. 

The  Gothic,  then,  is  radically  different  from  the  Celtic  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Percy,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Hicks,  as 
dated  in  the  preface  to  liis  “ Inflitutiones  Grammatics  An- 
,!  glofaxonicae,”  gives  the  following  genealogy  of  the  two  lan- 
guages. Gothic  is  the  parent  of  i.  Old  Saxon,  or  Anglo- 
Aaxon  ; 2.  Francic  or  Franco-Theotifc  ; 3.  Cimbric,  or  Old 
Icelandic.  From  the  firil,  viz.  the  Anglo-Saxon,  are  again 
derived  Englifh,  Broad  Scotch,  Belgic,  or  Low  Dutch,  and 
Frific.  From  the  Francic,  are  derived  German,  or  High 
Dutch,  German  of  Swabia,  and  Swifs  ; while  the  Cimbric,  in 


its  turn,  gave  birtli  to  the  Icelandic,  Norwegian  or  None* 
Danifh,  and  Swedifli.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Celtic  is  repre* 
fented  by  the  fame  writer  as  the  parent  of  the  ancient  Gan* 
Iilh,  the  ancient  Britifh,  (ramified  into  the  Cornifli,  Armori- 
can,  or  Bas-Bretagne,  and  Welfh,)  and  the  ancient  Irifh, 
which  was  fubdivided  into  Manks,  or  language  of  the  I fie  of 
Man,  into  Erfe,  or  Highland  Scotch,  and  Irifh.  To  the 
old  original  mother  tongue  of  all  the  Gothic  dialeCts,  it  has 
been  utual,  to  give  the  name  of  Teutonic/  not  fo  much  as  Dr, 
Percy  affects  from  its  being  the  language  of  Tuiilo,  the 
great  father  and  deity  of  the  German  tribes,  a,s  from  the  Teu- 
tones,  the  people  who  ufed  it  : the  fame  probably  with  the 
Cimbri,  or  as  the  Greeks  called  them  w'ho  inha- 

bited the  northern  regions,  and  more  particularly  the  Danifh 
iflands.  Now,  in  oppofition  to  this  writer,  we  are  free  to 
affirm,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  this  mother 
tongue,  whether  called  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  was  in  its  pri- 
meval form  different  from  the  Celtic.  And  this  proposition 
we  Shall  endeavour  to  make  manifeft  from  the  very  Specimens 
by  which  Dr.  Percy  has  attempted  to  iliew  their  effential 
difference.  But  before  we  enter  on  this  queftion,  it  is  liecef- 
fary  to  remark,  that  learned  men,  in  their  enquiries  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  nations,  have  not  Sufficiently  attended  to 
the  consideration  which  we  learn  from  the  Mofaic  hiilory, 
that  all  nations  originated  in  a common  family,  and  at  iirifc 
lpoke  a common  language.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  fome  mem- 
bers or  defeendants  of  this  family,  (as  we  read  of  Gomel-,) 
emigrated  from  Alia  to  Europe.  If  they  iettledin  Greece, 
they  introduced  with  them  the  primaeval  cufloms,  and  lan- 
guage, though  fomevvhat  corrupted  no  doubt  from  its  ori- 
ginal purity.  Others,  actuated  by  the  fame  Spirit  of  emi- 
gration, would  foon  follow'  ; and,  if  more  powerful,  would 
diflodge  their  predeceffors,  who  had  no  other  refource  but  to 
Seek  new  habitations  in  remoter  regions. 

As  thefe  wanderers  multiplied,  they  advanced,  till,  in  the 
courfe  of  years,  all  the  countries  on  the  north  and  weft,  as 
well  as  on  the  eaft  of  Europe,  were  completely  peopled. 
But  this  population  of  courfe  could  not  take  place  before 
they  bad  been  divided  into  independent  tribes,  and  diflin- 
guifhed  by  correspondent  difference  in  dialeCts  and  manners. 
But  flill  a very  great  refemblance  muft  have  as  yet  been  vi- 
sible among  them  in  both  thefe  refpeCts,  however  Separated 
from  each  other  : for  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Society,  lan* 
guage,  though  widely  ufed,  muff  long  have  continued  the 
fame,  with  little  variations,  it  being  corrupted  and  diverfified 
into  diflinCl  tongues  only  by  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  by 
the  refinements  of  literature,  by  improvements  in  art  and  in 
government,  and  by  thofe  political  convullions  which  the 
love  of  conqueft,  inipired  by  confcious  Superiority  in  thofe 
arts,  produces.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  therefore,  in  the 
ruder  and  more  early  ages,  may  be  confidered  as  ufing  only 
the  fame  great  primordial  fpeech,  growm  indeed  into  diftinCt 
branches,  and  affirming  in  one  country  the  appearance  of 
being  independent  of,  and  unconnected  with  thofe  ufed  irt 
other  countries.  Now,  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  Celtae  were 
the  firil  emigrants  from  Afia,  who,  pervading  Europe,  fettled 
in  Gaul,  Old  Spain,  Britain  and  Ireland  ; while  their  bre- 
thren,1 under  the  names  of  Cette  (Goths),  Scythae,  Cimbri, 
ixc.  directing  their  courfe  to  the  North,  occupied  Thrace, 
Scandinavia,  and  other  northern  territories  ; it  wrouid  follow* 
that  thefe  tribes,  however  remote,  ufed  at  fir  it  either  the 
fame  language,  or  languages  which  had  a oiofe  affinity  from 
their  relation  to  the  common  primaeval  tongue.  Nor  would 
there  be  material  difference  in  this  conclufion,  though  we 
Should  fuppofe,  with  many  learned  men,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  North  of  Europe  came,  not  from  the  Eaft  but  frorfi 
3 Q 2 the 
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the  North  of  Aha,  as  they  mult  ftill  have  been  defendants 
of  the  fame  primitive  family,  which,  according  to  Moles, 
peopled  the  world.  Thus  the  Celtic  and  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic  mult  have  been,  in  their  origin,  the  fame  or  filler 
tongues. 

But  further,  while  the  ancient  Celts  and  Goths  continued 
in  the  darknefs  for  which  they  became  proverbial,  the  inha  - 
bitants  of  Greece  rapidly  improved  in  laws  and  the  arts  of 
life.  In  this  improved  date,  Greece  became,  in  regard  to  the 
lefs  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  North  and  Welt,  what  Afia 
had  hitherto  been  in  refpeft  to  Greece,  a frefh  fource  of  ci- 
vilization and  letters.  Its  language,  growing  more  copious 
and  refined  with  the  people,  diffufed  itfelf  with  the 
bleffings  of  knowledge  and  fociety,  which  their  exam- 
ple or  inftruclion  imparted  to  the  Northern  and  Weftern 
inhabitants  of  Europe.  Thus  Greek,  with  the  arts  of 
Greece  imported  into  Italy,  gave  birth  to  the  Latin 
tongue;  and  this  at  a later  ^period  neceffarily  affected  the 
Celtic  language,  in  confequence  of  the  victories  which  the 
Roman  arms  atchieved  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain.  This  revolu- 
tion greatly  widened  the  line  of  diitinction  which  for  ages  had 
been  extending  between  the  Celtic  and  the  Gothic  tongues; 
the  former  being  affimilated  to  the  Latin,  the  latter  to  the 
Greek,  by  a copious  influx  of  new  terms.  It  were  indeed 
matter  of  great  curiofity  if  fome  records  of  the  Celtic  and 
Gothic  tongues  had  been  preferved  before  they  were  yet 
modified  by  the  afeendant  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
but  no  fuch  records  unfortunately  have  furvived  the  wrecks 
of  time.  And  we  can  judge  of  the  ancient  Celtic  only  from 
the  Wclfh,  its  acknowledged  daughter  ; while  we  are  left 
to  form  our  judgment  of  the  primaeval  Gothic  from  the  rem- 
nants of  a veriion  of  the  New  Teflament,  effected  by  Ulphi- 
las,  into  the  dialed!  ufed  by  the  Goths  in  Muefia,  and  hence 
called  Moefo-Gothic. 

Having  made  this  preface  to  {hew  that  the  Celtic  and  Go- 
thic had  one  common  bafis,  viz.  the  primordial  tongue  im- 
ported from  Afia,  we  proceed  to  prove,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
from  their  refpedlive  offspring,  that  they  had  in  common 
many  Afiatic  words,  and  were  modified  by  a great  portion 
of  Latin  and  Greek  terms  : and  that  from  thefe  two  caufes 
they  effentially  reft-mbled  each  other.  The  Lord’s  prayer 
is  thus  rendered  in  the  ancient  Gothic  of  Ulphilas. 


1 Atta  unfar  thu  in  himi- 
nam 

2 Veihnai  namo  thein 

3 Ouimai  thiudinaffus  the- 
ins 

4 Vairthai  Vilga  theins  fue 

in  himina,  gah  ana  air- 
thai 

5 Hlaif  unferana  thana  fein- 
tinan  gif  uns  himmidaga 

6 Gah  aflet  uns  thatei  fcu- 
lans  figaima,  fua  fue  gah 
veis  afletam  tharn  fculam 
unferam 

7 Gah  ni  bringais  uns  in 
fraiflubngai 

8 Ak  laufei  uns  afthamma 
ubilin,  Amen. 


Literal  tranflation  ; 

1 Father  our  thou  in  hea- 

ven 

2 Be  fan  drilled  thy  name 

3 Come  thy  kingdom 

4 Be  done  thy  will  fo  in 
heaven,  alfo  on  earth 

5 Give  us  this  day  the 
bread  eternal 

6 And  forgive  us  that  we 
are  debtors,  as  alfo  we 
forgive  thofe  our  debt- 
ors 

7 And  bring  us  not  into 
temptation 

8 But  deliver  us  from  evil, 
Amen. 


The  following  is  a fpecimen  of  the  Celtic,  as  drifting  in 
the  Welfh  tongue : 

8. 


1 Ein  Taad,  yr  hwn  wyt 
vn  y Nefoeth 

2 ^Santeiddier  dy  enw 

3'  Deved  dy  deyrnas 

4 Bydded  dy  Ewyllys  hr 
y ddaiar  rnegis  y mae 
yn  y nevoeth 

5 Dyro  i ni  heddyw  ein 
bara  beynyddiol 

6 A madde  ini  ein  Dy- 
ledion  fel  y maddeuwn 
ni  ein  dyledwyr 

7 Ag  nac  arwain  ni  i 
brofedigaeth 

8 Eithr  gvvared  ni  rhag 
drwg,  Amen. 


1 O ur  father,  /the  one  wh» 
art  in  heaven 

2 Be  hallowed  thy  name 

3 Come  thy  kingdom 

4 Be  thy  will  on  the  earth 
as  it  is  in  the  heaven 

5 Give  to  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread 

6 And  remit  to  us  our 
debts  as  that  we  remit 
to  our  debtors 

7 And  lead  us  not  into 
trial 

8 But  deliver  us  from  evil. 
Amen. 


We  propofe  next  to  lay  before  our  readers  a brief  analyfia 
of  thefetwo  fpecimens,  which  it  is  prefumed  will  fhew  that  the, 
two  languages  in  queftion  have  much  nearer  refemblance  ta 
each  other,  than  E)r.  Percy,  or  any  perfon  who  has  not  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  both,  could  poffibly  imagine.  The 
Hebrew  ~|*q,r/c/,  pronounced  with  an  initial  and  doling  vowel,, 
is  adda,  and  iignifies  beloved,  and  this  is  the  fource  of  the 
Gothic  atta,  and  the  Greek  cittc-.,  with  the  utinoft  propriety 
applied  to  a parent  as  the  dearelt  objedl  of  love.  The  fame 
word  in  Hebrew  is  written  “1  1“],  dood,  and  is  no  other  than  the 
Celtic  taad,  under  a difference  of  character.  In  the  Cornifh 
it  is  taz,  in  the  Erific  haita,  in  the  Lapland  alii,  and  the  old 
Cantabrian  or  Bifcayan  ait  a,  father.  Unfar  is  the  Greek 
-r'jo,-,  thus  ffrangely  corrupted,  ly-z-.-,  untar,  unfar ; and 
hence  the  Englifh  our.  In  the  fame  manner,  v/j.-a;  has  dege- 
nerated into  i /ms,  mis,  us.  The  Celtic  ni  is  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  pronoun  aid,  which,  founded  with  only  the 

doling  vowel,  is  ni,  us,  and  with  only  the  initial  cin,  our* 
The  Gothic  in  and  the  Welfh  yn  have  originated  in  the 
Greek  ev,  or  the  Latin  in;  but  it  is  obfervable  that  both 
thefe  languages  ufe  this  prepofition  as  it  is  ufed  in  Latin, 
when  followed  by  an  accufative  noun  in  the  fenfe  of  into, 
unto,  or  to  : thus  in  fraifubngai,  into  temptation  ; inni,  or 

i ni,  to  us.  The  Welfh  language  is  remarkable  for  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  its  terms.  To 
produce  this  effect  the  termination  of  a preceding  word,  in 
order  to  coalefce  with  the  fucceeding  one,  is  fomewhat 
changed,  and  thus  made  to  unite  both  into  one.  Thus  rhavn 
is  yr  hnun,  the  one,  where  r or  rh  (afpirated  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greek  p)  is  prefixed  to  van,  the  Latin  units,  or  the  An- 
glo-Saxon an.  Wyt,  moreover,  is  a coalition  of  wy  ty , art 
thou,  or  thou  art ; <wy  being  the  fubflantive  Greek  verb  or 
Ejp.i,  whence  the  Goths  derived  their  im,  and  the  Englifh 
our  am.  The  Greek  tewpeft  or  clouds,  by  foftening 

the  guttural  into  an  afpirate,  of  which  we  fnall  prefently 
give  fome  more  examples,  has  in  the  Gothic  degenerated  into 
himin,  the  place  where  the  tempefts  or  clouds  refide,  namely, 
th efly  or  heaven.  In  the  Franco-Theotife  the  fame  word  is 
himil,  and  in  the  Cimbric  himal.  It  exills  alfo  in  the  Celtic  ; 
but  there  it  has  retained  its  original  found  and  fenfe,  under 
the  form  of  civmwl,  a cloud.  It  is  lingular  that  the  fame 
affociation  of  ideas,  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  has  tranf- 
ferred  the  Greek  v£?o;,  or  the  Latin  miles,  to  fignify  in  Welfh 
heaven,  under  the  fliape  of  neof  or  nefoedd. 

2.  Veihnai  is  the  verb  of  veiha  or  veils,  holy,  which  is  but 
the  Greek  aya.;,  with  the  labial  v fubflituted  for  the  afpi- 
rate, as  the  old  Latins  have  done  in  numerous  inftances,  fome 
of  which  we  fhall  prefently  produce.  On  the  other  hand, 
fantiddicr  is  fanfius,  converted  by  the  Wei  fit  into  a verb ; while 
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V is  the  fame  with  the  Gothic  thu,  and  no  other  tnan  the  La- 
tin tu,  or  the  YEolic  tv,  or  the  Englifh  thou.  The  Gothic 
than,  it  is  obvious,  has  given  birtn  to  the  Englifh  form 
of  thin?.  Namo,  whence  our  nan::,  retains  the  Perfian  cha- 
r after  of  naarn,  though  perhaps  it  is  more  immediately  de- 
rived from  nomen , and  is  a kindred  noun  with  the  Welch  enw, 
which  probably  degenerated  from  ovog.y.,  by  dropping  the  lalt 
f}'  liable. 

3.  The  Arabic  CT&U’  qttacm,  kgs,  has  given  birth  to  the 
Gothic  quintan,  to  nfe  the  legs,  i.  c.  to  come,  and  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon cyntan,  and  ou rcome.  The  fame  word  has  been  im- 
ported into  the  Celtic  in  the  lhapeof  cam  mu , fignifying  to  hop 
or  Jlep.  The  fame  word  exiffs  in  the  Shanfcrit,  gumuti,  to  go. 
The  correfponding  Welfh  deved or  dywad,  is  the  Greek  721, 
or  to. i',  to Jl retch  to  an  objed , which  lalt  defeended  from 
tlse  Arabic  hntG  ctai  by  dropping  the  initial  vowel. 
The  lame  verb  exifts  in  Welfh,  under  the  different  fio-ure 
of  thowy  or  thowys,  and  is  no  other  than  the  Englifh  tow,  to 
ConduS.  The  Gothic  thiudinaffus , a kingdom,  feerns  origin- 
ally to  have  meant  the  emperor  of  a fubdued  nation,  from  the 
Greek  (jmv;  and  ato-f,  or  as  the  offspring  ol  the  for- 

me/ exifts  in  this  tongue  thiuda,  gens,  populus.  On  the  other 
hand,  tire  Welfh  deyrnas  is  the  Greek  G %o>o;,  corrupted,  by  the 
tranfpofition  of  r,  into  thornos  or  dyrnas.  Our  Engliih  throne 
conforms  to  the  original  in  found  and  fenfe.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  the  correfponding  word  is  rye,  w hich  itill  ex- 
ifts in  fuch  Engliih  compofitions, as  bifhopric,  i.  e.  the  domi- 
nion of  a bifhop.  In  the  Great  Indian  language  above- 
mentioned,  this  term  fubfrfts  under  the  character  of  reyh, 
meaning  wealth,  and  which  is  nearly  the  fame  in  found  and 
fenfe  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  rye,  or  our  rich,  and  the  Latin 
res,  properly. 

4.  As  light  or  air  is  the  chief  medium  of  exiftence,  the 

Hebrew  term  -n  a war,  gave  birth  to  the  Latin  cram, 

era,  and  the  Gothic  wair  or  wairthan,  to  be , to  become.  The 
Welfh  lydded,  which  exifts  all'o  in  the  form  of  byw,  and 
which  is  the  fame  with  the  Greek  (3  tor,  and  the  Latin  vivo, 
defeended  from  the  Perfian  bodan,  to  be.  Wilga  is  /LiA*’,  or 
volo,  with  ga  annexed,  by  an  analogy  common  in  the  Gothic 
tongue.  The  Welch  wollys,  or  with  e prefixed,  ewyllys,  has 
flowed  from  the  fame  fource;  and  under  the  former  of  thefe 
forms  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Engliih  will.  Sue  is  our  fo,  or 
the  Greek  l;  reverfed,  a fate  very  common  with  monofyllables 
in  the  ancient  languages.  Gah  came  from  ;<«i,  and  ana  from 
avst,  which,  in  compofition,  means  up,  and  has  given  birth 
•to  the  Gothic  fenfe  of  upon.  Airthai  is  the  Arabic  ardd, 
from  the  Hebrew  a rets ; while  the  Welfh  daiar,  or 

as  it  is  otherwife  written,  tyr,  originated  in  terra.  The 
Hebrew  ab:r,  the  parent  of  Irrg  in  Greek,  of  vber 

in  German,  vfer  in  Gothic,  and  over  in  Englifh,  has  con- 
trasted in  Celtic  into  ar,  in  the  fenfe  of  upon. 

5.  The  Arabic  F^y,  dleph,  food,  is  the  origin  of  the 
Gothic  hlaif,  and  the  Englifh  loaf  Thana,  or  than,  is  the 
accufative  article  tov.  Sintinein  is  formed  from  the  noun 

finth,  viciffitudc,  change,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Hebrew 
f-jjjj;  or  DlWt  fmth,  that  change  or  period  of  time  called 
a year:  hence  fmlir.ein  came  to  fignify  continual,  or  perpetual. 
Glir  Lord,  we  believe,  try  the  elaufe  to-j  t&v  ettio vaiov, 
meant  not,  as  it  is  generally  rendered,  daily  bread;  but  the 
bread  belonging  to  us,  and  effential  to  us  as  immortal 
beings,  namely,  the  bread  of  the  foul.  ( See  “ Mr.  Jones’s 
Illultrations  ot  the  four  Gofpels,’’  p.123.)  In  this  fenfe 
the  elaufe  was  underflood  by  the  early  commentators,  and 
by  the  Gothic  tranflator,  who  has  rendered  it  hlaif  thana 
fmtinein,  the  eternal  bread.  In  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
fian, !TQ,  kaph,  denotes  the  palm  of  the  hand;  hesce  it 


came  to  fignify  the  action  of  the  hand,  which  confifts  either 
in  imparting  or  receiving.  In  the  former  fenfe  it  gave"  birth 
to  the  Gothic  gif  and  in  the  latter  to  the  Latin  capio. 
Himmidaga  means  this  day;  himma,  or  as  we  write  it,  him, 
being  the  perfonal  pronoun  ufed  definitively,  and  diga,  or 
daeg,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  being  the  Latin  dies; 
him  day  for  this  day,  which  is  more  common  in  the  plural 
form  among  the  vu  Igar  them  days. 

The  Welch  dyro,  in  the  fame  verfe,  is  the  Greek  hvy.-j,  a 
gift,  converted  into  a verb.  Heddyw  is  a difguifed  form  of 
hodie,  which  lull  is  only  a contraftion  of  hoc  die , this  dayv 
Bara  is  a word  which  exifts  in  all  languages.  Its  origin  is- 
the  Hebrew  pharah,  fruit;  and  hence  tvpo:  in  Greek, 

far,  and  pario  in  Latin,  brodh  in  Cimbric,  broi  in'Francie,- 
broodt  in  German,  branta  in  Norfe,  bread  in  Englifh,  bred  in 
Danifh,  and  brae  in  Frific.  Bryr.hydd.id,  rendered  daily, 
appears  to  be  compofed  of  bryn,  a top  or  fummit;  and  yddjol, 
the  Latin  dies  adjeftived,  and  means  a top  of  each  day,  or  a 
head  ot  each  day,  i.  e.  daily.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  beyn - 
yddial,  bryn  being  a corruption  of  pen,  a head.  The  Wei  111 
are  fond  of  this  expreffion,  and  have  a phrafe,  poeb  dyih 
ar  y pen,  each  day  on  his  head,  meaning  every  day  in  fuc- 
ceflion. 

6.  Affet  uns,  i.  e.  of -let,  or  let  off,  difmifs  to  us.  Thatei  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Greek  t ovtc,  this  or  that  thing,  and  is  thus, 
the  parent  of  the  Englifh  that:  hence  the  reafonablenefs  of 
the  explanation  which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Tooke  has  given 
of  fuch  phrafes — remit  to  us  that  thing,  viz.  fculans  figaima, 
we  are  debtors.  Sculans  were  perfons  under  command, 
under  obligation  or  debt,  from  the  Greek  <rxiA>uiv,  to  labour : 
hence  appears  to  have  been  derived  our  fcullion,  a mean 
domeftic  fervant.  In  ancient  times  labourers  ufuallv  paid 
their  rents  in  kind  from  the  products  of  their  fields:  hence, 
iii  Greek,  the  tenant  was  called  xtiUQ a>.=rr,;.  On  the  fame 
principle,  in  Gothic,  the  word  fignifying  to  labour,  came  to 
fignify  to  owe,  or  to  be  in  debt.  Sigaima  is  only  the  Latin 

fimus  corrupted  by  the  infertion  of  ga,  a particle  of  frequent 
ufe  in  Gothic.  The  Welfh  a mathe , pr  as  it  may  be 
written,-  ammaddeu,  is  a compofite  of  ag  madde,  and  remit, 
the  firft  being  the  Latin  conjunction  ac,  the  fecond  the. 
Greek  p.e&ifi',  the  fame  with  psSnipi,  to  difmifs  or  remit. 
Dyledion,  the  plural  of  dyled,  is  the  Latin  deleta,  things  to. 
be  crafed,  or  to  be  cancelled  by  being  paid,  i.  e.  debts.  The 
noun  wr,  or  the  plural  wyr,  which  in  this  tongue  is  fo 
often  added  to  the  name  of  a thing,  is  but  the  Latin  vir — 
dyledwyr,  debtmen  or  debtors. 

7.  The  Goths  and  Anglo-Saxons  corrupted  into 

beoran  and  bringan,  and  hence  our  to  bear,  and  to  bring — ni 
bring ai,  do  not  bring  us.  The  Latin  tie  in  Gothic  is  ni, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Englifh  no,  in  Welfh  Mor  nag.  Fraif- 
tubngai  is  the  correfponding  noun  of  fraifan,  to  tempt,  and 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Latin  preffiis,  and 
therefore  primarily  meant  preffure,  Jlraightnefs.  The  Welfh 
arwain  is  the  French  retie  with  the  vowel  a prefixed,  and  is 
the  fame  with  our  rein:  its  proper  fenfe  is  to  lead  a horfe 
with  a bridle.  The  French,  in  deriving  words  from  the 
Latin,  generally  rejeCt  the  guttural  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end;  and  on  this  principle  the  root  of  retie  is  regno,  to  rule, 
direct.  P rofedigaeth  ftriCtly  denotes  experience , and  its  ori- 
gin is  the  Latin  probo,  which  lafb  is  itfelf  taken  from  the 
Greek  <£c *0*,  pajlure,  or  the  correfponding  verb  Qeffizt,  to 
tafle  or  chew. 

8.  The  Gothic  ah  is  the  Latin  ac,  though  ufed  by  tbs 
latter  in  a conjunctive,  by  the  former  in  a disjunctive  fenfe—— 
but.  The  root  is  a. fv,  or  the  thence  derived  augeo,  whence 
the  Gothic  augan;  and  ai,  conformably  to  the  form  of  this 

lalt 
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lad  verb,  is  alfo  written  auk  in  the  fenfe  of  nam,  enini.  The 
correfponding  Welfh  word  is  eithr,  derived  from  hegor,  an- 
other. ■ The  explanation  of  it  is  this — lead  us  not  into  trial ; 
another  thing,  i.  e.  do  another  thing,  namely,  deliver  us 
from  evil:  on  this  principle  the  conjunction  Ini,  origi- 

nated in  ocWo-.  Laufei,  which  has  given  biith  to  various 
words  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  Englifli,  and  among  the  num- 
ber to  lodfe,  lofe,  leafe,  releafe,  let,  is  apparently  the  offspring 
of  the  Hebrew  *',^),  luz,  dccedo,  recedo:  to  deliver  from 
evil  is  but  to  caufe  to  recede  from  evil,  and  thus  laufen  cor- 
refponds  in  fenfe  as  well  as  in  found  to  the  original.  A 
loofe  char  after  is  a charafter  freed  or  loofened  from  the 
rules  of  fobriety  and  juitice,  and  this  deviation  from  recti- 
tude is  implied  in  the  original  while  the  compound 

rekafe  comes  clofe  to  the  Gothic  fignification  of  laufem,  to 
deliver.  The  Welfh  which  anfwers  to  this  is  gavared,  and 
is  no  other  than  the  Latin  gero,  (properly  pronounced 
guero,)  to  manage,  to  carry.  lhe  Arabic  yi phard,  is 
the  origin  of  our  word  free,  its  primary  fenfe.  Being 
thence  applied  to  men,  it  came  to  fignify  thofe  who  were 
the  heads  of  families,  or  who  went  before  them:  hence  it 
was  ufed  to  convey  the  more  general  and  ab draft  ideas  of 
precedence  or  beginning ; in  this  fenfe  it  is  the  origin  ofa-^i 
in  Greek,  prte  in  Latin,  fra  or  from  in  Gothic,  fra  in 
Cimbric.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  m is  annexed,  and  hence 
our  word  from,  though  the  Scotch  ufe  it  in  the  original 
purity  of  frae.  The  correfponding  Welfh  rhag,  which 
means  far,  dijlance,  has  retained  with  great  exaftnefs  the 
•found  and  fenfe  of  pi"H>  rhak,  its  Hebrew  original.  The 
Gothic  ubil,  German  libel,  Anglo-Saxon  ijle,  and  Englifli 
mil,  is  the  Perfian  and  Arabic  lala,  with  a vowel 

prefixed.  The  Perfian  tank,  is  the  parent  of  the  Englifli 
dark:  and  as  darknefs  was  the  fymbol  of  evil,  or  of  the 
fuppofed  daemon  which  created  it,  the  Celts  received  it  to 
exprefs  evil  under  the  form  of  dr-wg:  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  fame  word  with  alpha  privativum  is  ufed  by  the 
Greeks  to  denote  a contrary  fenfe — not  dark,  inge- 
nuous, fincere,  true.  In  the  fame  language  tvs  means  an 
impojlor,  which  the  lexicographers,  milled  by  mere  fimila- 
rity  of  found,  have  erroneoully  referred  to  to  eat. 

From  this  analyfis,  which  we  hope  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned,  we  fhall  draw  a few  conclufions  re- 
fpefting  the  Gothic  tongue.  Firft,  it  appears  to  refemble 
the  Celtic,  in  having  a common  Afiatic  baiis,  and  in  con- 
taining a copious  influx  of  Greek  and  Latin  words.  As 
the  two  languages  were  not  effentially  different,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  fuppofing,  with  Dr.  Percy,  that  the  Celts 
and  the  Goths  were  originally  diitinft  races  of  men.  And 
here  we  cannot  help  fpecifying  a feature  in  thefe  tongues, 
which,  in  a remarkable  manner,  befpeaks  their  original 
identity,  or  their  immediate  defeent  from  a common  parent. 

The  Gothic,  with  its  offspring  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
German,  ufes  the  particle  ga  or  ge  prefixed  to  words,  and 
efpecially  to  verbs.  The  Gothic  fometimes  inferts  g in  the 
middle  of  words,  and  frequently  before  the  infinitive  termi- 
nation of  verbs.;  as'-uv,  or  augere,  is  ivahfgan,  and  tf.tvsn, 
to  deride,  hlahgan,  to  laugh.  In  confequence  of  this  analogy, 
words  borrowed  from  Greek  and  Latin  are  remarkably  dif- 
guifed,  and  they  muff  be  ffripped  of  this  peculiarity  before 
they  can  be  traced  to  their  true  origin.  The  Celtic,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  Welfh,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame 
charafteriftic  feature;  thus,  the  Latin  vir  is  gtur;  vinum, 
guyn;  vagus,  grvaeg.  See.  On  this  principle  tfuc,  like,  as, 
in  Welch  is  megis,  which  bears  the  fenfe  of  the  original. 
The  identity  or  iimilitude  of  the  two  languages  will  account 
for  the  Goths  and  Celts  being  called  by  the  common  name 


of  Cimmerians  or  Cimbri,  which  the  true  Britons,  the  un. 
doubted  descendants  of  the  Celts,  Hill  inherit  under  the 
name  of  Cymri. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  fixth  difeourfe  delivered  to  the  fociety 
at  Calcutta  on  the  antiquities  of  Afia,  has  the  following 
paffage  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  tending  to  confirm, 
in  a remarkable  manner,  the  refult  of  the  preceding  inquiry. 
The  paffage  is  this : “ It  has  been  proved  by  clear  evidence 
and  plain  reafoning,  that  a powerful  monarchy  was  eftabliflied 
in  Iran  long  before  the  Affyrian  government  ; that  it  was 
in  truth  a Hindoo  monarchy,  though,  if  any  chufe  to  call 
it  Cufcan,  Cafdean,  or  Scythian,  we  fhall  not  enter  into  a 
debate  on  mere  names  ; that  it  fulfilled  many  centuries, 
and  that  its  hiftory  has  been  ingrafted  on  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos, who  founded  the  monarchies  of  Ayodhya  and  Iudra- 
preffha  ; that  the  language  of  the  firft  Perfian  empire  was  the 
mother  of  the  Sanfcrit,  and,  canfequently,  of  the  Zend  and 
Parli,  as  well  as  of  Greek,  Latin,  ar.d  Gothic  ; that  the 
language  ot  the  A (Tynans  was  the  parent  of  Chaldaic  and 
Pahlavi,  and  that  the  primary  Tartarian  language  alfo  had 
been  current  in  the  fame  empire  ; although,  as  the  Tartars 
Irad  no  books,  or  even  letters,  we  cannot,  with  certainty, 
trace  their  unpoliihed  and  variable  idioms.  We  difeover, 
therefore,  in  Perfia,  at  the  earlielt  dawn  of  hiftory,  the  three 
diitinft  races  of  men,  whom  we  deferibed  on  former  occafions 
as  poffeffors  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Tartary ; and  whether 
they  were  collected  in  Iran  from  diftant  regions,  or  diverged 
from  it,  as  from  a common  centre,  we  fhall  eafily  determine 
from  the  following  conliderations.  Let  us  obferve,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  central  pofition  of  Iran,  which  is  bounded 
by  Arabia,  by  Tartary,  and  by  India  ; whilll  Arabia  lies 
contiguous  to  Iran  only,  but  is  remote  from  Tartary,  and 
divided  even  from  the  fleirts  of  India  by  a confiderable  gulf. 
No  country,  therefore,  but  Perfia  feems  likely  to  have  fent 
forth  its  colonies  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  Afia  : the  Brahmans 
could  never  have  migrated  from  India  to  Iran,  becaufe  they 
are  exprefsly  forbidden  by  their  oldeil  exifting  laws  to  leave 
the  region,  which  they  inhabit  at  this  day  ; the  Arabs  have 
not  even  a tradition  of  an  emigration  into  Perfia  before  Mo- 
hammed ; nor  had  they,  indeed,  any  inducement  to  quit 
their  beautiful  and  extetiiive  domains  : and  as  to  the  Tartars, 
we  have  no  trace  in  hiftory  of  their  departure  from  their 
plains  and  forefts  till  the  invafion  of  the  Medes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  etymologifls,  were  the  fons  of  Madai,  and  even 
they  were  condufted  by  princes  of  an  Affyrian  family. 
The  three  races,  therefore,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, (and  more  than  three  we  have  not  yet  found,) 
migrated  from  Iran,  as  from  their  common  country  : and 
tints  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  I prefume  on  good  authority, 
brings  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain  from  Armenia  ; while 
a late  very  learned  writer  concludes,  after  all  his  laborious 
refearches,  that  the  Goths  or  Scvthians  came  from  Perfia  ; 
and  another  contends,  with  great  force,  that  both  the  Infh 
and  Old  Britons  proceeded  federally  from  the  borders  of 
the  Cafpian  ; a coincidence  of  conclufions  irom  different 
media,  by  perfons  wholly  unconnefted,  which  could  fcarce 
have  happened,  if  they  were  not  grounded  on  folid  principles. 
Wc  may,  therefore,  hold  this  propofition  firmly  eftabliflied, 
that  Iran  or  Perfia,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  was  the  centre  of 
population,  of  knowledge,  of  languages,  and  of  arts ; 
which,  inltead  of  travelling  weffward  only,  as  it  has  been 
fancifully  fuppofed,  or  eallward,  as  with  equal  reafon  might 
have  been  afferted,  expanded  in  all  directions  to  all  the  regions 
of  the  world.”  Here  we  fee  it  ftated,  as  the  refult  of  fir 
William  Jones’s  inquiry,  that  the  Goths,  the  Irifh,  and  the 
Old  Britons,  or  the  Celtaq  were  originally  the  fame  people, 
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and  of  Afiatic  origin  ; that  they  ufed  the  fame  language 
derived  from  the  primaeval  language  of  Alia  : and  this  he 
gives  not  merely  as  the  confequence  of  his  own  inveffigatiore, 
but  as  a coincidence  of  conclulions,  through  different  media, 
by  perfons  wholly  unconnected.'’  We  know  not  whether 
this  great  man  was  aware  of  the  great  fimilitude  fubfi fling 
between  the  Gothic  and  tiie  Celtic  tongues.  From  his 
filence  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  not  : and  if  he  had 
feen  fpecimens  of  them,  analyfed  limilar  to  that  above,  he 
would  have  deemed  the  refcmblance  a furpriiing  confirm- 
ation of  his  theory. 

We  conclude,  in  the  fecond  place,  from  the  above  analyfis, 
that  the  Gothic  had  a clofe  affinity  to  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
And  fir  William  Jones  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  originated  in  one  and  the  fame 
language ; namely,  the  ancient  language  of  Perlia.  Thefe 
three  languages,  therefore,  originally  refcmbled  each  other, 
not  merely  becattfe  the)-  borrowed  fome  words  one  from  the 
other,  but  becaufe  they  had  the  fame  words,  phrafes,  and 
even  conflru&ion,  in  confequence  of  having  derived  them 
from  a common  tongue.  And  here  we  cannot  help  men- 
tioning one  feature  in  which  the  ancient  Gothic  bore  a very 
lingular  refemblance  to  the  Greek  in  the  time  of  Homer,  or 
that  dialed  of  the  Greek  (namely,  the  Aiolic),  from  which  the 
Latin  was  principally  derived  : we  mean  the  much  difputed 
Aiolic  digamma.  In  the  Oriental  languages  gutturals 
abounded  : thefe,  by  degrees,  foftened  into  a mere  afpirate  ; 
and  for  this  afpirate  was,  in  very  numerous  inflances,  fub- 
ftituted  a labial  letter  w or  v,  or  f,  or  C\  Thus  khaan , a 
iing,  degenerated  into  ban  ; and  being  introduced  into  Greek 
m the  form  of  <&vaf,  or  mcierra,  was  pronounced 
('xvc.tcu).  While  the  oral  Greek  was  thus  corrupted,  the 
written  retained  the  afpirate  ; and  as  the  works  of  Homer 
became  the  fubjed  of  univerfal  lludy,  the  true  orthography 
triumphed  over  tire  caprice  of  oral  founds.  But  the  Latins 
had  no  fuch  monument  of  genius  as  the  Iliad  to  lludy  : the 
corruptions  of  pronunciation,  therefore,  prevailed,  and  the 
digamma  was  univerfally  fubflituted  for  the  afpirate.  Thus 
I -ix,  vfla,  vefpera.  The  digamma  was  alfo  pre- 

fixed to  a broader  open  vowel,  and  always  inferted  between 
a diphthong,  as  oi-,  pronounced  owis,  ovis ; om:,  wo  in  os , 
vimim  ; oi/.o  , woikos,  vieus.  Now,  this  fame  digamma  runs 
through  the  Gothic  language,  which  ihews  that  a great 
part  of  it,  through  fome  channel  or  other,  was  derived  from 
tile  Greek,  about  the  early  age  in  which  the  Latin  feparated 
into  a dillind  dialed.  We  (hall  give  a few  examples  of 
this  fad.  The  Greek  avxf,  in  Gothic,  is  written  conform- 
ably to  the  corrupt  pronounciation  of  < pa.vx*,fdn  ; an  ,fpirare, 
is  waian  ; »■  £■'*•.>,  (which  is  equivalent  to  /.t-uj)  is  wahjgart , 
crefcere  ; tgyxb'w,  ‘luaurbgan ; lienee  the  Enghfh,  to  worh. 

But  though  the  Greek  may  have  the  fame  form  and 
balls  with  the  Gothic  ; and  though  by  fome  communica- 
tions, now  unknown,  it  may  have  enriched  the  Gothic  with 
its  own  early  improvements,  yet  the  dialed  dignified  with 
this  name  is  only  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  debafed 
by  a llrong  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  terms,  a century 
or  two  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftiavt  era.  The 
Goths  who  ufed  it  lived  in  Wallachia,  a country  in  which 
Roman  colonies  had  been  planted,  and  which  was  conti- 
guous to  the  provinces  of  Greece.  As  the  verfion  of  Ul- 
philas,  contained  in  the  “ Codex  Argenteus,”  is  the  only 
repofitory  of  this  dialed,  it  is  worth  while  to  hear  what 
Michaelis  fays  of  it  in  his  “ Remarks  on  the  Ancient  Ver- 
sions,” Marlh’s  tranflation,  vol.  ii.  p.  142.  “ In  the  “ Co- 

dex Argenteus,”  many  words  are  adopted  immediately 
frorp  the  Greek.  Here  I underiland,  not  fuch  as  have  been 


common  to  the  German  and  the  Greek  from  the  earlielt 
ages  of  antiquity,  and  (hew  either  an  original  relation,  or 
original  connedion  between  the  two  nations,  but  fuch 
Greek  words  as  are  found  in  no  other  German  dialed  than 
that  of  the  “ Codex  Argenteus,”  and  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Greek,  after  the  complete  formation  of  both 
languages  : for  indance,  esrra,  father,  ami,  the Jhoulder,  w^oc, 
where  even  the  s*  is  retained  from  the  Greek  termination* 
Spyreidans,  lafkets,  cttwiA- ; rhatizo,  eaftcr,  pV.oi 0: ; maize, 
greater,  pufuv ; ajlajfais,  (s^orc-w., ) bokos,  bill  of  divorce. 
This  betrays  not  a dialed  that  was  ufed  in  Germany,  or  in 
the  North,  but  that  of  a nation  that  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Greeks.  Even  the  mode  of  expreffing  the 
found  of  tig , in  the  “ Codex  Argenteus,”  is  purely  Greek* 
and  never  ufed  in  Germany,  where  the  Latin  orthography 
has  been  received  ; for  finger  is  written  in  that  manufeript 
fggr,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  expreffed  it  by  a double 
gamma.”  Ulphilns  is- faid  to  have  invented  the  charaders 
of  this  dialed  ‘r  which  are  evidently  a mixture  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  alphabet.  The  ufe  of  fuch  charaders 
was  natural,,  if  the  dialed  which  they  expreffed  contained  a 
great  mixture  of  the  languages  to  which  they  properly 
belonged. 

This  reprefentation  mull  greatly  di  mi  niff  our  veneration 
for  the  Gothic,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known  by  us  ; yet,  in- 
this  light,  it  demands  our  attention  and  refped  as  the  un- 
doubted parent  of  the  Englifh  tongue.  Neverthelels, 
we  are  hence  compelled  to  regard  the  Gothic  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  as  but  corrupt  channels  by  which  the  terms 
of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been  imported  into  our  own- 
language.  There  are,  indeed,  thofe  who  confmer  them  in 
this  humble  and  degraded  (late,  as  claiming  the  dignity  of 
original,  ancient,  and  independent  languages.  And  Mr,. 
Horne  Tooke,  in  particular,  in  his  celebrated  work  on 
grammar,  has  attempted  to  induce  the  public  to  receive 
corruptions  from  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  dark  ages,  as  the 
original  words  of  a Northern  language ; whence  Greek 
and  Latin  have,  according  to  him,  tbeinfelves  been  derived. 
The  merits  of  this  quellion  will  more  properly  be  difeuffed 
under  the  articles  Grammar  and  Greek.  But  if  the 
account  we  have  given  of  the  Gothic  be  juft,  vve  Hi  all  want 
no  other  evidence  to  convince  us  that  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Tooke,  as  far  as  this  quellion  is  concerned,  (and  it  forms 
a very  leading  feature  of  his  fyftem,)  is  not  only  erroneous, 
but  ridiculous  and  abfurd. 

Gotiijc  Medals.  See  Med  At, 

Gothic  Mvfic.  When  fig.  Eximeno  calls  fugues  and' 
canons  Gothic  compositions,  he  does  not  difgrace  their  ilruc- 
turc  any  more  than  he  would  out  cathedrals,  by  calling  them* 
Gothic  buildings.  Let  fugues  be  banithed  from  the  theatre 
and  private  concerts,  if  he  pleafes,  but  let  them  remain  in 
the  church  as  a dritinch  fpecies  of  composition,  where  they 
were  firll  generated,  and1  where  they  can  never  become 
vulgar  or  obfolete.  The  ilyle  is  naturally  grave,  requires 
muiieal  learning,  and  will,  by  the  folemnity  of  the  words 
and  place  ot  performance,  continue  to  be  reverenced  and 
refpccled.  It  is  allowed  that  variety  is  more  wanted  in  miiiie 
than  in  any  other  art,  and  by  totally  excommunicating* 
canons  and  fugues  from  the  church,  the  art  would- lofe  one' 
capital  fource  of  variety,  as  well  as  ingenuity  ; and  intelli- 
gent hearers  be  bereaved  of  a folemn  ityle  of  muiic,  to  be 
heard  no  where  elfe. 

GOTHINI,  or  Gotiibxi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name 
given  to  the  Goths.  They  were  called  Getones  bv  Taci- 
tus and  Judin,  and  Guttones  by  Pliny.  Claudiaaealls  them 
Gothuni. 
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GOTHLAND,  a country  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the 
N by  Sweden  Proper,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Baltic, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Sound,  the  German  ocean,  and  Nor- 
way. This  country  is  inhabited  by  a people,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Gets,  or  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  x he 
Goths  had  kings  of  their  own,  till  the  year  1132,  when 
they  were  united  to  Sweden.  The  country  is  pleafant  and 
fertile,  confiding  of  p'afture  and  arable  land  ; and  abounding 
in  lakes  and  rivers  plentifully  llored  with  fifh,  and  alfo  with 
foreils  and  mines.  It  contains  48  towns,  and  is  divided  into 
Eait,  Weft,  and  South  Gothland. 

Eajl  Gothland  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
Ncricia  or  Ncrike,  and  Sudermanland,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Baltic,  on  the  S.  by  Smoland  or  Smaland,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Wetter  lake,  which  feparates  it  from  Weft  .Gothland, 
it  is  about  80  miles  long,  and  70  broad.  It  produces  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  &c.  in  fucli  abundance  as  to  fupply 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  It  has  hkewife  many  tine 
orchards,  with  meadows,  paftures,  lakes,  and  rivers  abound- 
ing with  fifh,  extenfive  forefts,  iron-mines  and  founderies, 
and  quarries  of  ftone  and  marble.  The  inhabitants  are  occu- 
pied in  hufoandry,  hunting,  and  filhing,  and  alfo  in  fome 
places  in  the  mines.  The  chief  towns  of  this  province  are 
Nordkiopiug,  Soderkioping,  Linkioping,  and  Wadftena  ; 

' which  fee  refpedtively. 

South  Gothland  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  viz.  Scho- 
nen  or  Skone,  Halland,  and  Blekingen,  which  have  at 
fundry  times  changed  their  mafters,  till  at  length  Charles 
Guftavus  annexed  them  for  perpetuity  to  the  Swedifh  domi- 
nions, by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild,  in  the  year  1658. 

IVeJl  Gothland  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Warmeland,  on 
the  E.  by  Nericia,  the  Wetter  lake,  and  Smaland,  on  the 
S.  by  Smaland  and  Halland,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Scag- 
gerac.  It  is  about  1 15  miles  long,  and  15  broad;  like  Raft 
Gothland  it  was  under  the  adminiftration  of  its  own  kings 
and  laws.  The  foil  produces  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit ; 
and  affords  excellent  paftures,  which  enable  the  occupiers 
to  fupply  other  provinces  with  butter  and  clieefe.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  and  fea-coafl  abound  with  fifh ; and  in  feveral 
places  are  eredted  iron -forges,  alum-works,  paper  mills. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and 
fifhing.  The  chief  towns  are  Gotheborg,  Wennefborg, 
Lidkioping,  and  Falkioping;  which  fee  reipedlively. 

Gothland,  or  Gottland,  an  ifland  belonging  to  Sweden, 
fituated  in  the  Baltic,  between  N.  lat.  56’  54',  and  57°  56', 
and  E.  long.  180  6 , and  1 90  6' ; about  70  miles  long  and 
25  in  its  greateft  breadth.  It  was  formerly  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  is  now  fubjedt  to  the  fupreme  court  of  juftice 
at  Stockholm.  Its  fituation  has  gained  for  it  the  appropriate 
denomination  of  the  “ Eye  of  the  Baltic.’’  The  loil  is 
fertile,  and  affords  fine  woods  of  oak  and  pine,  and  good 
paftures  ; and  its  breed  of  flieep  is  accounted  excellent. 
It  lias  large  quarries  of  ftone,  which  is  exported  to  Stock- 
holm and  other  places,  and  fome  curious  fpecies  of  ftone 
corals,  carnelians,  agates,  and  beautiful  petrifadhons.  It 
furnifhes  likevrife  good  lime-ftoncs,  tar,  and  deal-boards. 
Although  it  is  not  infefted  with  bears  or  wolves,  it  abounds 
with  foxes,  deer,  and  hares.  The  inhabitants  gain  their 
fu’ofiftence  by  tilling  the  ground,  grazing,  fifhing;  working 
in  the  quarries,  burning  lime,  and  other  forts  of  mechanic 
trades,  and  navigation.  The  peaiants  are  in  a ftate  of  ab- 
solute dependence  on  the  burghers,  who  fupply  them  with 
neceffaries,  and  with  money  for  paying  their  taxes,  and  to 
whom  they  furrender  the  whole  produce  of  their  induftry, 
without  ftipulating  any  price.  This  ifland  was  at  firft  fub- 
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jedl  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  afterwards  to  the  Danes 
for  near  two  centuries,  till  the  year  1645,  when  by  the 
treaty  of  Bromfebro,  it  was  reftored  to  Sweden.  The 
capital  of  the  ifland  is  Wifby,  on  the  weftern  coalc. 

GOTHS,  a people,  who  came  originally,  according  to 
Jornandes  (Rer.  Get.)  who  abridges  the  Gothic  hiftory  of 
the  learned  Cafliodorus,  comprifed  in  12  books,  from  the 
vaft  ifland,  or  rather  peninfula,  called  Scandinavia,  and  in- 
cluding the  prefent  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Fin- 
mark.  The  learned  Grotius,  and  after  him  SLeringham, 
and  moll  of  the  northern  writers,  maintain  by  arguments, 
which,  as  many  conceive,  have  not  been  refuted,  but  which 
are  not  convincing  to  others,  that  the  Cumbrians  (fee 
Cimbiu  , Getes  (fee  Get/e),  and  Goths,  were  the  fame 
nation  ; that  Scandinavia  was  fir  ft  peopled  by  them  ; and 
that  from  thence  they  detached  colonies  into  the  iilands  in 
the  Baltic,  the  Cherfonefus,  and  the  adjacent  places,  yet 
deflitute  of  inhabitants.  Many  velliges,  which  cannot  be 
aferibed  to  tire  arts  of  popular  vanity,  atteft  the  ancient 
refidence  of  the  Goths  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Baltic. 
From  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the  fouthem 
part  of  Sweden  feeiris  to  have  continued  in  the  pofilffion  of 
the  lefs  entcrprifmg  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  a large  ter- 
ritory is  even  at  prefent  divided  into  Eaft  and  Weft  Gothland. 
(See  Gothland.)  The  time  when  the  Goths  firft  fettled 
in  Scandinavia,  and  the  period  at  which  they  firft  peopled  with 
their  colonies  the  ifland?,  the  Cherfonefus,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring places,  have  not  been  afeertained.  Some  have  faid, 
that  their  firft  fettlement  was  conducted  by  Eric,  contempo- 
rary withSarach,  grandfather  of  Abraham.  However  this  be, 
the  peopling  of  the  iflands  in  the  Baltic  fea,  of  the  Cherfonefu?, 
and  of  the  adjacent  places  on  the  continent,  is  called  by  the 
Northern  writers,  the  firjl emigration  of  the  Goths  or  Getes. 
The  attempt  to  crols  the  Baltic  was  natural  and  ealy.  The  in- 
habitants of  Sweden  (as  we  learn  from  Tacitus)  were  mafters' 
of  a fufficient  number  of  large  veffels  with  oars  ; and  the' 
diftance  is  little  more  than  ioo  miles  from  Carlfcroon  to 
the  ne.ireft  ports  of  Pomerania  and  Prufiia.  At  leait  as 
early  as  the  Chriftian  era,  and  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  the  Goths  were  eflablifhecl  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Villula,  and  in  that  fertile  province,  where  the  commercial 
cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing,  Koningfherg,  and  Dantzick  were 
long  afterwards  founded.  Weftward  of  the  Goths,  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  the  Vandals  were  fpread  al-ong  the  banks  of 
the  Oder,  and  the  fea-coaft  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg. 
A linking  refemblar.ee  of  manners,  complexion,  religion, 
and  language,  Teemed  to  indicate  that  the  Vandals  and  Goths 
were  originally  one  great  people,  (See  Vandals.)  In 
the  age  of  the  Antonines  the  Goths  were  ftill  feated  in 
Prufiia.  About  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  they  made 
frequent  and  deftrudtive  inroads  into  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia.  In  this  interval,  therefore,  of  about  feventy  years, 
we  mull  place  the  J'econd emigration  of  the  Goths,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine.  To  what  caufe  this  was  owing  is 
• matter  of  mere  conjecture.  Perhaps  a peililence  or  a famine, 
a victory  or  a defeat,  an  oracle  of  the  gods,  or  the  eloquence 
of  a daring  leader,  were  fufficient  to  impel  the  Gothic  arms 
on  the  milder  climates  of  the  fouth.  Befides  the  influence 
of  a martial  religion,  the  number  and  fpirit  of  the  Goths 
were  equal  to  the  moll  hazardous  adventures.  The  ufe  of 
round  bucklers  and  fhort  fwords  rendered  them  formidable  in 
a clofe  engagement  ; the  manly  obedience  vvhii  h they  yielded 
to  hereditary  kings  gave  uncommon  union  and  liability  to 
their  councils  ; and  the  renowned  Amala,  the  hero  of  that 
age,  and  the  tenth  anceflor  of  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy, 
enforced,  by  the  afeendant  of  perfonal  merit,  tne  prerogative 
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of  Ills  birth,  which  he  derived  from  the'  anfes,  or  demigods 
of  the  Gothic  nation. 

Whatever  was  the  motive  of  their  migration,  they  took 
their  route  eaftward,  entered  Scythia,  advanced  to  the  Cim- 
merian Bofphorus,  and,  driving  out  the  Cimmerians,  fet- 
tled in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Maeotic  lake.  Thence,  in 
procefs  of  time,  they  fent  out  numerous  colonies  into  Thrace, 
Dacia,  Moefia,  or  Italy,  and  laftly  into  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Euxine  fea,  forcing  every  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  to  abandon  their  native  abodes.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  Jornandes,  and  Ablavius,  a celebrated  writer 
among  the  Goths,  who  lived  long  before  him.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Maeotic  lake,  they  had,  it  is  faid,  Filimir  for 
their  king,  who  was  a warlike  prince  ; in  Thrace,  Mcefia, 
and  Dacia,  Xamolxis,  a great  philofopher  ; and  in  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Euxine  fea,  princes  of  the  illuftrious  families  of 
the  Balthi  and  the  Amali,  the  Vifigoths  being  fubjetl  to  the 
former,  and  the  Oftrogoths  to  the  latter.  In  all  thefe  coun- 
tries they  were  the  fame  people,  though  fubjedl  to  different 
princes,  and  known  by  various  appellations.  As  for  the 
denominations  of  Weftrogoths,  foftened  by  the  Latins  into 
that  of  Vifigoths,  and  Oftrogoths,  they  were  diltinguifhed 
by  thofe  names  before  they  left  Scandinavia,  being  called 
Weftrogoths  and  Oftrogoths,  or  weftern  and  eaftern  Goths, 
from  their  fituation  to  the  weft  and  eaft,  the  former  inha- 
biting that  part  of  Scandinavia  which  borders  on  Denmark, 
and  the  latter  the  more  eaftern  parts,  near  the  Baltic.  The 
information  we  derive  from  Jornandes  concerning  the  various 
migrations  and  fettlements  of  the  Goths  is  conformable  to 
the  accounts  that  are  given  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  with  relpedl  to  the  different  colonies  and  fettlements 
of  the  Getes.  That  the  Goths  and  Getes  were  the  fame 
people,  is  fuppofed  by  all  the  writers  who  flourifhed  in  or 
near  the  times  in  which  both  empires  were  overrun  by  them. 
Thofe  authors,  without  doubt  well  acquainted  with  their 
origin,  call  them  fometimes  Goths,  fometimes  Getes,  and 
fometimes  Scythians  ; and  feveral  authors  tell  us,  that 
the  Getes  and  Goths  had  been  long  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  alfo  to  the  Greeks  by  the  former  names,  but  not  by  the 
latter,  till  their  incurlions  into  the  empire. 

When  the  Goths  greatly  increafed  in  Scythia,  they  re- 
folved  to  feek  new  fettlements  ; and  accordingly,  purl'uing 
their  route  eaftward,  and  travelling  through  ieverai 
countries,  they  returned  at  length  into  Germany.  Their 
leader  in  this  migration  was  the  celebrated  Woden  or 
Odin,  of  whom  many  ftrange  things  are  related.  It  is  faid 
by  the  northern  writers,  that  he  was  king  of  the  Afgar- 
dians,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  people  with  the  Afpurgians 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Strabo.  Afgardia  and  Afpur- 
gia  are  faid  to  be  a common  name  of  their  city,  fituated,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  near  Bofphorus  Cimmerius  ; and  Afpur- 
gia  was  the  metropolis  of  a country  which  Strabo  calls  Alia  ; 
hence  Woden  and  his  followers  are  ftyled  by  -the  ancient 
Gothic  writers  Afae,  Afiani,  and  Afiatx.  The  kings  of 
Afpurgia  are  reprefented  as  being  mailers  of  all  that  part  of 
Scythia  that  lay  weft  of  mount  Imaus,  and  which  the 
Latins  called  “ Scythia  intra  Imaum,”  or  Scythia  within 
mount  Imaus.  Of  this  Afgardia  or  Afpurgia,  Woden  is 
faid  to  have  been  king  ; and  hence  he  emigrated  With  a great 
multitude  of  his  followers  in  quell  of  new  fettlements  ; or,  as 
fome  fay,  with  the  great  defign  of  forming  in  Sweden, 
confidered  as  the  inacceffible  retreat  of  freedom,  a religion 
and  a people,  which,  in  fome  remote  age,  might  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  purpofes  ; when  his  invincible  Goths,  armed 
with  martial  fanaticifm,  fhould  iffue  in  numerous  fwarms  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Polar  circle  to  chaftife  the  oppreffors  of  man- 
kind. Having  paffed  through  different  countries, and  perform- 
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ed  a variety  of  exploits,  he  at  length  arrived  in  Sweden,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  fettle,  and  where  he  reigned  till  his  death; 
His  name. became  fo  famous  that  the  northern  nations  ranked 
him  among  the  gods,  and  worfhipped  him  with  divine  ho- 
nours. He  is  fuppofed  to  have  brought  with  him  out  of 
Afia  the  Runic  characters  (fee  RunJc),  and  to  have  taught 
the  northern  nations  the  art  of  poetry  ; whence  he  is  ftyled 
the  father  of  the  Scaldi  or  Scaldri.  See  Scalds. 

That  the  Goths,  under  the  conduft  of  Woden,  came  from 
Scythia  into  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  is  a received 
opinion  among  the  northern  writers,  and,  as  they  allege, 
confirmed  by  an  immemorial  tradition,  by  the  ancient  chro- 
nicles of  thofe  countries,  and  by  many  monuments  and  in- 
feriptions  in  Runic  characters,  lome  of  which  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands. 
That  there  were  fuch  migrations  can  hardly  be  queftioned, 
fince  we  find  the  fame  names  common  to  the- inhabitants  of 
Scandia  and  Afiatic  Scythia,  and  likewife  the  fame  language, 
as  Grotius,  and  after  him  Sheringham,  have  fliewn.  The 
ancient  language  of  the  Goths  is  now  fpoken  by  the  Tartars 
of  Precop,  whence,  and  from  other  collateral  circumftances, 
it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Scandian  Goths  and  Afiatic 
Scythians  had  one  and  the  fame  original.  As  to  the  time  of 
this  migration  of  Scythians  under  Woden  into  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany,  thofe  who  maintain  it  have  not  been  able 
to  determine.  Some  refer  it  to  a period  about  24  years  B.  C ; 
for  at  that  time,  they  fay,  Pompev  laid  walte  Syria,  and 
great  part  of  Alia,  and  menaced  the  north  with  lervitude. 
After  all,  this  wonderful  expedition  of  Woden  or  Odin  .is 
admitted  with  great  helitation,  or  iiideed  fcarcely  admitted 
at  all  by  many,  into  authentic  hiftory..  According  to  the 
obvious  ferife  of  the  Edda  (fee  Edda),  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  moil  ikilful  critics,  Af-gard,  inftead  of  de- 
noting a real  city  of  the  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  is  the  fi&itious 
appellation  of  the  myllic  abode  of  the  gods,  the  Olympus 
of  Scandinavia  ; from  whence  the  prophet  was  fuppofed  to 
defeend,  when  he  announced  his  new  religion  to  the  Gothic 
nations,  wdio  were  already  feated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of, 
Sweden.  . > 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  brief  abftracl  of  the  hiftory  off 
the  Goths,  we  ftiall  give  fome  account  of  their  character, 
cuftoms,  laws,  and,  religion,  before  they  embraced  Chriftianity.- 
With  regard  to  their  general  difpofition  and  character,  they 
were 'celebrated  for  their  hofpitality  and  kindnefs  to  ftrangers ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  they  derived  their  name  from  their  being 
eminently  good  ; the  name  of  Goth  .being  derived,  accord- 
ing to  Grotius  and  other  writers,  from  the  German  word 
gotcti,  Signifying  They  encouraged,  fays  Dio,  the.  ftudy 

of  philofophy  more,  than  any  other  barbarous  or-foreign  na- 
tion, and  often  feledled  their  kings-from  among  their  philo-i 
fophers.  Polygamy  Avas  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  > 
'and  every  one  was  refpedled  according  to  the  number- of  Lis 
wives,  and  of  courfe  his  children.  Adultery  with  them  was 
a capital  crime,  and  invariably  punilhed  with  death.  • This-, 
feverity,  and  likew'ife  polygamy,  prevailed  among  .them, 
when  they  were  known  to  the  .Greeks  and  Romans. only  by 
the  name  of  Getes,  as  appears  from  the  poet  Menander,-, 
who  was  hiihfelf-  a Gete,  and  from  Horace  (1  iii.  od.  24.)-' 
who  bellows  great  encomium.s  on  the  virtue  and,  chafcity  of, 
their  women.  .Of  their  laws  . we  Avail  have  occafjon  to.fpeaki 
in  the  fequel  of  this  article.  Their  government  was  ■ monar- 
chical. Their  religion  fe<?ms  to  have  been  .the  fame  with 
that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, of  Scandinavia  and. Saxuny  ;. 
which  fee  refpedlively.  Till  the  end  .01  the  eleventh  century,: 
a celebrated  temple  fublifted  at  TLJpfal,  the,  moil  fcorffider-. 
able  town  of  the  Swedes  pud  Goths.  .This  tempip  was  en- 
riched with  the  gold  vvhic'h  'the  Scandinavians  had  acquired: 
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in  their  piratical  adventures,  and  fan£tified  by  the  uncouth 
reprefentations  of  the  three  principal  deities,  the  god  of 
war,  the  goddefs  of  generation,  and  the  god  of  thunder. 
In  the  general  feftival  that  was  foletnnized  every  ninth  year, 
nine  animals  of  every  fpecies  (without  excepting  the  human) 
were  facrificed,  and  their  bleeding  bodies  iufpended  in  the 
facred  grove  adjacent  to  the  temple.  T.  he  only  traces  that 
now  fubfift  of  this  barbaric  fuperitition  are  contained  in  the 
Hilda;  which  fee.  See  alfo  Odin. 

Caracalli  was  the  hr  ft  Roman  emperor  who  quarrelled 
with  the  Goths,  and  marched  againft  them  into  that  part  of 
Dacia,  north  ot  the  Danube,  of  which  they  had  taken  pof- 
feflion ; but  the  advantages  which  he  feems  to  have  gained 
over  them  in  a few  fkirmifhes  were  very  inconhderable.  It 
appears,  that  the  Romans  were  alarmed  at  an  early  period 
by  the  progrefs  of  this  warlike  nation ; for  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  which  began  in  222,  coniiderable  fums  of  mo- 
ney were  fent  to  them  from  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
dilturbing  the  peace  of  the  empire.  Notwith Handing  tliefe 
bribes,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  the  affaffmation  of  the  em- 
peror Maximin,  who  was  of  Gothic  extraction,  they  re- 
folved  to  revenge  it,  and  accordingly  entering  M'cefia,  they 
totally  laid  watte  that  pro  vince.  Not  long  after  they  made 
thcmfelves  matters  of  Thrace,  from  which  they  were  driven 
by  Gordian.  Under  Philip,  his  fucceffor,  they  committed 
dreadful  ravages  botli  in  Thrace  and  Moefia.  Soon  after 
their  retreat  from  the  iiege  of  Marcianopolis,  the  capital  of 
the  fecond  Moefia,  and  after  having  compelled  the  inhabit- 
ants to  ranfom  their  lives  and  property,  they  patfed  tlie 
Danube  a fecond  time,  under  the  command  of  their  king, 
Cniva,  with  a more  confiderable  force  ; and  having  obliged 
Darius  the  fon  of  the  Roman  emperor,  to  fave  hi  ml  elf  by 
flight,  they  were  oppofed  by  the  emperor  himfelf.  Darius, 
having  compelled  them  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Nicopolis,  they 
retired  towards  Pkiloppolis,  took  it  by  ftorrn,  and  maffa- 
cred,  as  is  faid,  100,000  perfons  in  the  fack  of  that  city. 
The  time,  however,  which  was  confirmed  in  this  tedious 
fiege,  enabled  Darius  to  revive  the  courage,  re  It  ore  the 
difeipline,  and  recruit  the  number  of  his  troops,  after  the 
defeat  they  had  fufiained  in  their  purfuit  of  the  Goths. 
Thus  recruited,  the  emperor  exerted  his  utmoft  vigilance  to 
oppofe  either  the  progrefs  or  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians. 
The  Goths  were  now,  on  every  fide,  furrounded  and  pur- 
ified by  the  Roman  amir and  exhaufted  by  the  long  fiege 
of  Philoppolis,  they  would  gladly  have  purehafed,  by  the 
furrender  of  all  their  booty  and  prifoners,  the  permiflion  of 
an  undifturbed  retreat.  The  emperor,  confident  of  victory, 
refufed  to  liften  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  ; and  the 
high-fpirited  barbarians  preferred  death  to  llavery.  The 
two  armies,  therefore,  prepared  for  an  engagement.  The 
conflict  was  fevere ; two  lines  of  the  Gothic  army  were 
thrown  into  diforder  ; and  the  third  only  remained  entire, 
prepared  to  difpute  the  paffage  of  a morafs,  which  was  im- 
prudently attempted  by  the  Roman  troops.  -Here  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  alfitmed  a new  afpeCt.  In  this  morafs  the 
-ifcoman  army,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their  armour, 
after  an  ineffectual  tlnlggle,  was  irrecoverably  loft ; no'r 
could  the  body  of  the  emperor  ever  be  found.  Upon  the 
deCtion  of  GaUits  A.  D.  251,  the  firft  objeCt  ■of  his  at- 
tention was  to  deliver  the  Illyrian  provinces  from  the  intole- 
rable weight  of  the  victorious  Goths.  He  offered  them 
etery  inducement  in  his  power  to  ■withdraw -their  forces*;  and 
he  even  promifcdto  pay  them  annually  a large  fum  of  gold, 
on  condition  they  fhould  never  afterwards  infefl  the  Roman 
territories  by  their  iutmrfions.  This  tribute,  however, 
though ■ granted  ,at  the  expence  of  the  honour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  infiiilideat  to  ieCore  their  permanent  tepoie. 


New  fwarms  of  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs,  and 
conceiving  themfelves  not  bound  by  the  obligation  of  their 
brethren,  fpread  devaftation  through  the  Illyrian  provinces, 
and  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.  In  this  period  of 
alarm  and  diftrefs,  iEmilianus,  governor  of  Pannonia  and 
Moefia,  rallied  the  fcattered  forces  of  the  empire  ; and  the 
barbarians  were  unexpectedly  attacked,  routed,  chafed,  and 
purfued  beyond  the  Danube.  Under  the  reign6  of  Valerian 
and  Gallienus,  the  frontier  of  the  iafl -mentioned  river  was 
perpetually  infeited  by  the  inroads  of  the  Germans  and  Sarma- 
tians  ; but  it  was  defended  by  the  Romans  with  more  than 
ufual  firmnefs  and  fuccefs.  Neverthelefs,  the  great  ftreain 
of  the  Gothic  hoftiiities  was  diverted  into  a very  different 
channel.  The  Gotli3,  in  their  new  fettlement  of  the  Uk- 
raine, foon  became  matters  of  the  northern  coaft  of  the 
Euxhie  s to  the  fouth  of  that  inland  fea  were  fituated  the 
wealthy  provinces  of  Alia  Minor,  which  poffeffed  all  that 
could  attract,  and  nothing  that  could  refill,  a barbarian 
conqueror.  The  little  kingdom  of  Bofphorus,  who fe  capi- 
tal was  fituated  on  the  ilraits,  through  which  the  Mreotis 
communicates  itfelf  to  the  Euxine,  was  compofed  of  dege- 
nerate Greeks,  and  half-civilized  barbarians.  In  this,  fmall 
kingdom,  domeftic  faftions,  and  the  fears,  or  interelf,  of 
obfeure  ufiirpers,  who  ieized  on  the  vacant  throne,  admitted 
the  Goths  into  the  heart  of  Bofphorus. 

Here  they  acquired  a naval  force  fufficient  to  tranfport'  their 
troops  to  the  coal!  of  Afia.  For  this  purpofe,  they  con- 
ftruCted  a fort  of  flat -bottomed  boats,  called  “ Camara?,” 
framed  of  timber  only,  without  any  iron,  and  occa'liorally 
covered  with  a fhelvirvg-  roof,  on  the  appearance  of  a tempett. 
With  this  kind  of  fleet,  they  firft  appeared  before  Pityus, 
at  the  utmott  limit  of  the  Roman  provinces,  noth  a con- 
venient port,  and  fortified  with  a ftrcm.g  wall.  Their  firft 
attack  was  repulfed  ; but,  renewing  their  attempts,  they 
deftroyed  this  city.  Then  circling  round  the  eaftern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Euxine  fea,  their  navigation  from  Pityus  to 
Trebifond  was  a cotrrfe  of  about  300  miles.  This  city  was 
large  and  populous,  defended  by  a double  inclofure  of 
walls,  and  had  its  ufual  garrifon  ftrengthened  by  a rein- 
forcement of  10, coo  men.  But  this  numerous  garrifon  was 
diffolved  in  riot  and  luxury,  and  thus  rendered  carelefs  in 
guarding  their  impregnable  fortifications.  The  Goths, 
availing  themfelves  of  the  fupine  negligence  of  the  befieged, 
erected  a lofty  pile  of  fafeines,  afirended  die  walls  in  die 
iilence  of  the  night,  entered  the  defencelefs  city,  fivord  in 
hand,  maffacred  the  inhabitants,  deftroyed  the  temples  and 
fplendid  edifices,  and  gained  an  immeiife  booty.  With  the 
rich  fpoils  of  the  city  they  filled  a great  fleet  of  fhips,  which 
they  found  in  the  port,  and,  fatisfied  with  the  fuccefs  of 
their  firft  naval  expedition,  returned  in  triumph  to  their 
new  eftablifhmeiits  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Bofphorus.  I11 
their  fecond  naval  expedition,  poffeffed  of  greater  powers 
both  of  men  and  fliips,  they  took  a new  cotirfe,  followed 
the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Euxine,  paffed  before  'the  wide 
mouths  of  the  Boryfthenes,  the  Niefter,  and  the  Danube  ; 
and  increafing  their  fleet  by  a great  number  of  hiking  barks, 
they  approached  the  narrow  outlet  through  which  the 
Euxine  fea  pours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  expedition  they  plundered  the  cities  of  Bithynia,  Chal- 
cedon,  Nice,  Prufa,  Apamea,  Cius,  and  Nicomedia.  From 
the  recent  attack  of  Prufa,  the  Goths  advanced  within  18 
miles  of  Cyzieus  ; but  their  progrefs  was  .flopped  by  ’the 
fmall  river  Rhvndacus,  which  iffues  from  the  lake  Apohio- 
nates,  and  which  was  then  dwelled  into  a broad  anti  rapid 
ftream.  Their  retreat  to  the  maritime  city  of  Heraeiea, 
where  their  fleet  was  probably  ftationed,  was  attended  by  a 
long  train  of  waggons,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of 'Bithynia, 
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and  was  marked  by  the  flames  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia, 
which  they  wantonly  burnt.  The  third  naval  expedition 
of  the  Goths  eonfifted  of  £co  fail  of  transports,  containing 
about  1 5,000  warriors.  They  now  fleered  their  dell  motive 
courfe  from  the  Cimmerian  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus  ; 
and  were  carried  to  the  lake  of  the  Propontis.  Their 
landing  on  the  little  ifland  of  Cyzicus  was  follow  ed  by  the 
ruin  of  that  ancient  and  noble  city.  They  thence  iffueff 
through  the  narrow  paffage  of  the  Hcllelpont,  and  -purfued 
their  winding  navigation  amidft  the  numerous  illands  fcat- 
tered  over  the  Archipelago,  or  JEgean  fea.  At  length  the 
Gothic  fleet  anchored  in  the  port  of  Piraeus,  five  miles  from 
Athens,  ravaged  Greece,  and  caufed  the  rage  of  war,  both 
by  land  and  fea,  to  fpread  from  the  eaftern  point  of  Sunium, 
to  the  weftern  coafl  of  Epirus,  advancing  within  fight  of  Italy. 
The  indolent  Gallienus  was  roufed  ; the  emperor  appeared  in 
arms ; and  his  prefence  contributed  to  check  the  ardour 
of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  numerous  Gothic  holt  broke 
into  Moefia,  for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  their  way  over  the 
Danube  to  their  Settlements  in  the  Ukraine.  Others  re- 
turned on  board  their  velfels,  and  re -tracing  their  courfe 
through  the  Hellefpont  and  the  Bofphorus,  and  finding  them- 
felves  Secure  within  the  bafou  of  the  Euxine,  landed  at 
Anclrialus,  in  Thrace,  near  the  foot  of  mount  Haemus,  and 
refrefhed  themfelves  b,y  the  ufe  of  thofe  pleafant  and  falutary 
hot-baths.  Amidft  their  devaftations,  we  may  fleet  the 
deftruttioiT  of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus, 
which  they  burnt  in  their  third  naval  invafion.  It  is  alio 
faid,  that  they  threatened  to  deftroy  all  the  libraries  of 
Athens,  .but  were  prevented  from  executing  their  menace 
by  the  profound  obfervation  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  that  as 
long  as  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  books, 
they  would  never  apply  themfelves  to  the  excrcifi?  of  arms. 
Under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  269,  the  Goths  col- 
lected an  armament  more  formidable  than  any  that  had  yet 
ilfued  from  the  Euxine.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niefter  they 
conftructed  a fleet  of  2000,  or  even  of  6000  veffels,  which, 
in  their  paffage  through  the  Bofphorus,  encountered  various 
difafters.  However,  they  made  feveral  defeents  on  the 
coafts,  both  of  Europe  and  Afia.  But  difeontent  and 
divifion  arofe  in  the  fleet,  and  fome  of  their  chiefs  deferted 
them,  and  failed  away  towards  Crete  and  Cyprus  : the 
main  body,  neverthelefs,  purfued  their  courfe,  anchored  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Athos,  and  affaulted  the  city  of  Theffa- 
lonica.  Their  attacks  were  foon  interrupted  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  Claudius.  The  Goths,  eager  for  a general 
engagement,  relinquiflied  the  fiege  of  Theffalonica  ; and 
with  this  view,  leaving  their  navy  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Atlios,  traverfed  the  hills  of  Macedonia.  Claudius  was 
diftreffed,  but  at  the  fame  time  firm  and. determined.  The 
event  exceeded  even  his  own  expectations,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  world  ; and  having  gained  fignal  victories,  and  deli- 
vered the  empire  from  this  boll  of  barbarians,  he  was  diftin- 
guilhed  by  pofterity  under  the  glorious  appellation  of  the 
Gothic  Claudius.  The  deciiive  battle  was  fought  near 
Naifl’us,  a city  of  Dardania.  The  war  was  afterwards 
diffufed  over  the  provinces  of  M<xtia,  Thrace,  and  Mace- 
donia, and  the  fuperior  talents  of  the  emperor  generally 
enfured  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  The  Goths  fuffered  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  a felecl  body  of  their  youth  was  received 
among  the  Imperial  troops,  the  remainder  was  fold  into 
fervitude,  and  the  female  captives  were  lo  numerous,  that 
every  foldier  appropriated  to  himfelf  two  or  three  women. 
To  complete  the  difafters  of  the  Goths,  their  fleet  was 
either  taken  or  funk,  fo  that  their  retreat  was  thus  inter- 
cepted. Aurelian,  the  fucceffor  of  Claudius,  diftipgutfhed 
hiinfelf  during  the  Gothic  war,  and,  at  lull,  put  an  end  to 


it  by  a lading  and  beneficial  treaty.  The  Gothic  nation 
engaged  to  i'upply  the  armies  of  Rome  with  a body  of 
2000  auxiliaries,  confiding  entirely  of  cavalry,  and,  in  return, 
ftipulatCd  an  uudifturbed  retreat,  with  a regular  market  as 
far  as  the  Danube,  provided  by  the  emperor’s  care,  but  at 
their  own  expence.  But  the  mod  important  condition  of 
peace  was  underllood  rather  than  expreffed  in  the  treaty. 
Aurelian  withdrew  the  Roman  forces  from  Dacia,  and 
tacitly  relinquiflied  that  great  province  to  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.  This  proved,  in  the  event,  a wife  meafure  ; for, 
after  Dacia  became  an  independent  date,  it  feerned  as  the 
firmed  barrier  of  the  empire  againft  the  invafions  of  the 
lavages  of  the  North. 

About  the  year  273,  the  fecond  of  the  reign  of  Probus,  the 
Goths  entered  Thrace.,  and  advanced  asfaras  Illyricum,  laying 
wade  the  country  with  .fire  and  fword ; but  as  foon  as  they  heard 
that  the  emperor  was  marching  againft  them,  they  retreated 
and  left  their  booty  behind  them.  In  Illyricum,  Probus  was 
met  by  deputies  from  the  Gothic  nations,  fuing  for  peace, 
and  Submitting  to  his  power.  No  further  mention  is  made 
of  the  Goths  till  the  year  289.  at  which  time  Dioclefian  is 
faid  to  have  gained  a complete  vi&or.y  over  them.  From 
this  victory  Dioclefian  affumed  the  name  of  “ Sarmaticus,” 
as  appears  from  feveral  ancient  coins  and  inferiptions.  From 
this  year  to  the  15th  of  Conftantine,  the  Goths  gave  no  dis- 
turbance to  the  empire,  being  engaged  in  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  nations.  As  foon  as  the  Goths  were  dif- 
engageddruin  other  wars,  they  invaded  the  Roman  empire; 
but  they  were  overcome  bv  Conftantine  in  feveral  battles, 
fought  at  Campana,  in  Pannonia,  and  at  Margus  and  B0110- 
nia,  in  Upper  Moefia.  The  emperor  determined  to  chaftife 
as  well  as  to  repulfe  the  infolent  barbarians  w ho  had  dared 
to  attack  the  territories  of  Rome,  palled  the  Danube,  and 
penetrated  into  the  inmoft  recedes  of  Dacia  ; and  when  he 
had  inflicted  a fevere  revenge,  condefcended  to  give  peace  to 
the  Suppliant  Goths,  on  condition  that  as  often  as  they  were 
required,  they  fliould  Supply  his  army  with  a body  of  40,000 
foldiers.  In  the  year  331,  a war  broke  out  between  the 
Goths  and  Sarmatians  ; on  which  occafion  the  latter  had  re- 
courfe  to  Conftantine,  who  was  glad  to  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity of  humbling  that  ferocious  nation.  In  the  firft  aftion 
the  barbarians  gained  the  advantage  ; but  the  event  of  a 
fecond  and  more  fuccefsful  action,  in  Aprii  332,  retrieved 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.  Near  1 00,000  of  the  enemy 
were  either  put  to  the  fword,  or  perifhed  after  the  battle  with 
hunger  and  cold  ; and  this  defeat  was  fo  fignal,  as  to  oblige 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  to  fue  for  peace,  and  to  deliver . 
hoftages  to  the  emperor,  one  of  whom  was  his  own  for;. 
The  Goths  not  only  continued  quiet,  but  ferved  the  Ro- 
mans with  great  fidelity,  during  the  remaining  part  of  Con- 
ftant.ine’s  reign  ; and  in  the  reigns  of  Conitans,  Julian, 
Trajan,  and  Valentinian  I.  But  in  the  firft  of.  Valens,  they 
made  inroads  into  Thrace,  and  laid  wafte  that  province.  The 
emperor  purchafed  their  retreat  for  a Sum  of  money.  In 
the  following  year  news  was  brought  him  to  Bithynia,  that 
tile  Goths  were  again  ready  to  break  into  Thrace.  When 
Procopms  revolted,  and  affumed  the  title  of  emperor,  the 
Goths  efpouled  his  caufe,  and  fent  a bodyr  of  troops  to  his 
affiftance  ; but  before  their  arrival,  he  was.  defeated  and  put 
to  death.  They,  however,  continued  in  the  territories  of 
the  empire,  committing  great  ravages  in  Thrace  and  Mcefia. 
Valens  fent  a ft  rung  detachment  againft  them,  and  their  re- 
treat being  cut  off,  they  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  yield  themfelves  prifoners.  After  lioftilities  which 
lulled  three  years  from  366  to  369,  the  barbarians  fubmilted, 
and  thus  appeafe.d  the  refentment  of  Valens.  After  the  ra- 
tification-of  the  treaty,  Valens  returned  in  triumph  to  Con- 
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ftantinople,  and  the  Goths  remained  in  a date  of  tranquillity 
about  fix  years  ; till  they  'were  violently  impelled  againil 
the  Roman  empire  by  an  innumerable  hoft  of  Scythians,  who 
appeared  to  ilTue  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Nonh.  In 
the  year  375  the  Huns  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Goths, 
and  fpread  among  them  fuch  3;  general  conllernation,  that 
they  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Roman  dominions.  Valens  liftened 
to  their  fupplications,  and  granted  them  protection.  d he 
liberality  of  the  emperor,  however,  was  accompanied  with 
too  harffi  and  rigorous  conditions.  Before  they  palled  the 
Danube,  they  were  required  to  deliver  their  arms  ; and  it 
was  infilled  that  their  children  fhould  be  taken  from  them, 
and  difperfed  through  the  provinces  of  Alia  ; where  they 
might  be  civilized  by  the  arts  of  education,  and  ferve  as  hof- 
tages  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  their  parents.  A probable 
teilimony  has  fixed  the  number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at 
■200,000  men  ; and  if  we  can  venture  to  add  the  juft  pro- 
portion of  women,  of  children,  and  of  Haves,  the  whole 
mafs  of  people  which  compofed  this  formidable  emigration 
inult  have  amounted  to  near  a million  of  perfons,  of  both 
fiexes  and  of  all  ages.  The  Goths,  juftly  provoked  at  the 
cruel  treatment  they  met  with  from  the  Roman  officers,  who 
■were  to  fupply  them  with  provifions,  had  fcarcely  entered 
Tiirace,  under  the  conditions  impofed  upon  them,  when 
they  began  to  mutiny  and  plunder  the  country.  This  oc- 
caiioned  a long  and  bloody  war  between  them  and  the 
Romans.  They  were  joined  by  the  Huns,  Alani,  Taifalce, 
and  other  fwarms  of  their  countrymen.  In  the  battle 
of  Hadrianople,  A.  D.  378,  the  Roman  cavalry  fled ; 
and  the  infantry  was  abandoned,  furrounded,  and  cut 
in  pieces  ; and  though  the  Goths  were  obliged  t-o  raife 
the  fiege  of  Hadrianople,  the  tide  of  the  Gothic  inundation 
rolled  from  the  walls  of  this  city  to  the  fuburbs  of  Con- 
ilantinople  ; and  the  Roman  provinces  were  ravaged  by 
the  barbarians.  At  this  time  a fufpicion  prevailed,  that 
the  Goths  of  Afia  had  formed  a fecret  and  dangerous  con- 
i piracy  againil  the  public  fafety.  An  order  was  promul- 
gated that,  on  a tinted  day,  the  Gothic  youth  ffiould  affem- 
ble  in  the  capital  cities  of  their  refpettive  provinces  ; and 
as  a report  was  induftrioufly  circulated,  that  they  were 
fumrconed  to  receive  a liberal  gift  of  land  and  money,  the 
pleating  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  refentment,  and  per- 
haps fufpended  the  motions  of  the  confpiracy.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  afiem- 
kled  in  the  fquare,  or  forum  ; the  llreets  and  avenues  were 
occupied  by  the  Roman  troops  ; and  the  roofs  of  the  houfes 
were  covered  with  archers  and  (lingers.  At  the  fame  time 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Eall,  the  fignal  was  given  of  indifcri-, 
. ininate  daughter  ; and  the  provinces  of  Alia  were  delivered 
by  the  cruel  prudence  of  Julius,  who  was  mailer-general  of 
the  troops,  from  a domellic  enemy,  who,  in  a few  months, 
might  have  carried  fire  and  fword  from  the  Hellefpont  to  the 
Euphrates.  At  length  the  Goths  fubmitted  to  Theodofius  I., 
and  were  allowed  by  him  to  fettle  in  Thrace  and  Mosfia, 
which  two  provinces  had  been  almoll  depopulated  by  the  fre- 
quent incuriions  ot  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  the  late 
dellructive  war.  A numerous  colony  of  the  Viiigoths  was 
Jet  tied  in  Thrace ; the  .remains  of  the  Oftrogoths  were  planted 
in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  ; their  immediate  wants  were  fupplied 
by  a diltributionof  corn  and  cattle  ; and  their  future  indullry 
was  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from  tribute  for  a certain 
number  of  years.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  manners 
of  the  barbarians  would  in  time  be  polilhed,  and  that  their 
pollerity  would  be  infenfibly  blended  with  the  body  of  the 
Roman  people.  Notwithllanding  thefe  flattering  expecta- 
tions, it  was  apparent  to  every  difeerning  eye,  that  the  Goths 
would  long  remain  the  enemies,  arid  might  foon  become  the 
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conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  the  impatient 
Goths  could  only  be  reftrained  by  the  firm  and  temperate 
character  of  Theodofius,  t'he  public-  fafety  feemed  to  de- 
pend on  the  life  and  abilities  of  a fingle  man.  He  died  in 
the  month  of  January  A.D.  395,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
winter  of  the  fame  year,  the  Gothic  nation  was  in  arms. 
The  interruption,  or  at  leaft  the  diminution,  of  the  fubfidy 
which  the  Goths  had  received  from  the  prudent  liberality  of 
Theodofius,  was  the  fpecious  pretence  of  their  revolt.  In- 
llead  of  being  impelled  by  the  blind  and  headllrong  paffions 
of  their  chiefs,  they  were  now  directed  by  the  bold  and 
artful  genius  of  Alaric.  In  the  year  396  Alaric  marches 
into  Greece  ; and  he  haftened  to  occupy  the  city  of  Athens, 
and  the  important  harbour  of  the  Pirxus.  Corinth,  Argos, 
and  Sparta  yielded  without  refiftance  to  the  armsof  the  Goths. 
From  Thermopylas  to  Sparta,  the  leader  of  the  Goths 
purfued  his  victorious  march,  without  encountering  any 
mortal  antagonifts  ; and  the  Chrillian  faith,  which  he  had 
devoutly  embraced,  taught  him  to  defpife  the  imaginary  dei- 
ties of  Rome  and  Athens.  In  397  Stilicho,  the  general 
of  the  Weft,  advanced  to  chaftife  the  invaders  of  Greece. 
The  (kill  and  perfeverance  of  the  Roman  at  length  prevailed : 
and  the  Goths,  after  fuftaining  a confiderable  lofs  by  difeafe 
and  defertion,  gradually  retreated  .to  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Pholoe,  near  the  lources  of  the  Peneus,  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Elis  ; a facred  country,  which  had  formerly  been  exempted 
from  the  calamities  of  war.  Their  camp  was  immediately 
befieged  ; and  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  by  third  and  hunger. 
A ftrong  line  of  circumvallation  was  formed  to  prevent 
their  efcape.  Alaric  was  fecret,  prudent,  and  rapid  in  his 
operations  : he  immediately  negotiated  a treaty  with  the 
minifters  of  Conftantinople  ; and  Stilicho  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius  ; and  he  refpe&ed,  in 
the  enemy  of  Rome,  the  honourable  character  of  the  ally  and 
fervant  of  the  emperor  of  the  Eall.  Alaric  is  declared  mailer- 
general  of  the  Eaflern  Illyricum : and  the  ufe  to  which  he 
applied  his  new  command  dillinguilhes  the  firm  and  judicious 
character  of  his  policy.  He  ilfues  his  orders  to  the  four 
magazines  of  offenfive  and  defenfive  arms,  Margus,  Ratiaria,' 
Nailfus,  and  Theffalonica,  to  provide  his  troops  with  an  ex- 
traordinary fupply  of  ffiields,  helmets,  fwords,  and  fpears.' 
With  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  barbarian  chieftains, 
the  mailer-general  of  Illyricum  was  elevated,  according  to 
ancient  cuftom,  on  a ffiield,  and  folemnly  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Vifigoths.  Thus  armed  with  double  power, 
and  feated  on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  he  amufed 
the  two  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  till  he  declared 
and  executed  his  ref  dution  of  invading  the  dominions  of  the 
Weft.  He  was  tempted  by  the  fame,  the  beauty,  and  the 
wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had  twice  vifited  ; and  he  fecretly 
afpired  to  plant  the  Gothic  ftandard  on  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  to  enrich  his  army  with  the  accumulated  fpoils  of  three 
hundred  triumphs.  Alaric  lofes  no  time  in  executing  his 
purpofe  of  invading  Italy,  and  advances,  againil  much 
oppoiition,  towards  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It  was  in 
the  year  400,,  that  he  firft  entered  Italy,  making  dreadful 
ravages  in  his  progrefs.  His  march,  probably  from  Thef- 
falonica,  through  the  warlike  and  hollile  country  of  Pan- 
nonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  ; his  palTage 
of  thofe  mountains,  which  were  llrongly  guarded  by  troops 
and  entrenchments  ; the  fiege  of  Aquileia,  and  the  con- 
quell  of  the  provinces  of  Iitria  and  Venetia,  appear  to  have 
employed  a confiderable  time.  In  the  year  403,  Alaric 
approached  Milan,  and  the  emperor  Honorius,  dreading 
his  arrival,  fled  to.  Ravenna.  Stilicho,  however,  prepared 
to  march  againil  the  enemy,  whom  he  found  encamped  at 
Pollentia,  011  the  Tanaro, . in  Piedmont.  While  the 
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Ctmftian  Goths  were  devoutly  celebrating  Eafter,  they  year  436,  when,  the  Romans  being  engaged  in  a war  with 
■were  attacked  by  Stihcho,  and  after  a very  levere  engage-  the  Burgundians,  Theodoric  availed  himfelf  of  that  oppor^ 
Tnent,  they  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle,  after  the  total  tumty  to  enlarge  his  dominions.  At  length  the  Gmthic 
defeat  of  the  infantry,  with  their  cavalry  entire,  under  king  made  peace  with  the  Romans;  and  in  the  year  4r , 
the  command  of  Alaric,  who  poffeffed  a mind,  that  was  engaged  by  an  alliance  with  them  to  affift  them  againft  the 
invincible  and  fuperior  to  misfortune,  and  that  derived  new  Huns,  who  had  entered  Gaul.  Thorifmund  his  fon  and 
refources  from  adverfity.  The  Gothic  fovereign,  wi thing  to  fucceffor,  breaks  with  the  Romans  ; but  his  brother  Theo- 
difhnguifh  his  retreat  by  fome  illutlrious  exploit,  attacked  doric,  who  next  occupied  the  Gothic  throne,  and  who  was 
Verona,  but  in  the  battle  that  enfued  he-  fuffered  a defeat  eminently  diftinguifhed  by  his  talents  and  attainments  cub 
ro  lefs  difaftrous  than  that  at  Pollentia.  In  the  year  408  tivated  the  friendffiip  of  the  Romans,  and  contributed  by  his 
Alaric  marched  again  towards  Rome  ; with  bold  and  rapid  martial  exploits  to  the  fupport  of  the  Roman  empire 
marches  he  pafTed  the  Alps  and  the  Po  ; hailily  pillaged  Theodoric  entered  Spain  with  a large  army  of  Goths  and 
the  cities  of  Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Cremona  ; Burgundians.:  and  having  almoft  reduced  the  Suevians  in 
increafed  his  forces  by  the  acceffion  of  30,000  auxiliaries  ; Galicia,  A.  D.  457,  he  palled  from  thence  into  Lufitania 
.and,  without  meeting  a fingle  enemy  in  the  field,  advanced  and  reduced  feveral  places.  Upon  his  return  to  Gaul  he 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  morals,  which  prote&ed  the  im-  took  feveral  cities  belonging  to  the  Romans,  but  was  at 
pregnable  refidence  of  the  emperor  of  the  Weft.  He  foon  length  checked  in  his  career  and  defeated  by  VEsridius 
after  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  A ran-  commander  in  chief  of  the  Roman  forces  in  that  country’ 
fom  having  being  offered  and  accepted,  he  raifes  the  liege  In  Spain  the  Goths  were  more  fuccefsful  than  they  were  in 

A.D.  409.  Alaric’s  next  attack  was  diredled  againft  the  Gaul,  and  became  mailers  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country 

port  of  Oftia,  one  of  the  boldeft  and  moft  ftupendous  Under  Euric,  who  afeended  the  throne  A I)  4.66  the 

works  of  Roman  magnificence  ; and  as  foon  as  he  was  in  Goths  drove  the  Romans  out  of  Spain  • and  all"  the ’ ro 

poffeffion  of  this  important  place,  he  fummoned  the  city  to  vinces,  except  Galicia,  and  part  of  Lufitania,  which  were 
furrender  at  diferetion  ; but  be  contented  himfelf  with  fubjecl  to  the  Suevians,  acknowledged  him  for  their  king 
fuperfeding  Honorius,  and  bellowing  the  purple  on  Attalus,  who  refiding  at  Thouloufe,  governed  them  by  his  lieutenants! 
prefedt  of  the  city.  Attalus  was  foon  after  degraded,  and  Euric,  having  alfo  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  bell  part  of 
his  degradation  was  followed  by  the  third  fiege  and  fack  Gaul,  comprifing  the  whole  trad  between  the  Rhone  and 
of  Rome,  Aug.  24,  A.  D.  410.  At  the  hour  of  mid-  the  Loire,  and  of  the  greateft  part  of  Spain,  was  ftill  de- 
mght  the  Salarian  gate  was  filently  opened,  and  the  inha-  firous  of  reducing  the  remaining  parts  of  both  countries 
bitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  found  of  the  when  his  death  at  Arles,  A.  1).  484,  put  a flop  to  his 
Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and  lixty -three  years  great  deligns.  Euric  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who 

after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Imperial  city,  which  had  gave  written  laws  to  the  Goths,  for  till  his  reign  they  had 

fubdued  and  civilized  fo  confiderable  a part  of  mankind,  was  been  governed  by  cultoms  only;  and  for  this  purpofe  lie 
delivered  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  employed  Leo,  his  prime  minilter,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
and  Scythia.  After  fix  days’  pillage  and  devallation,  the  men,  and  bell  civilians  of  that  period.  Thefe  laws  were 
victorious  Goths  evacuated  Rome,  and  their  intrepid  leader  called  the  “ Theodorician”  laws;  and  were  obtruded  by 
advanced  into  Campania,  and  having  ravaged  that  and  Euric  upon  the  people  of  Gaul  a’nd  Spain,  who  had  been 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Lucania,  Samnium,  Apulia,  long  accuftomed  to  the  Roman  laws;  but  Alaric,  his  fon 
and  Calabria,  he  approached  the  ftraits  of  Sicily,  with  a and  fucceffor,  reftored  the  Roman  laws  to  their  former 
defign  to  pafs  over  into  that  ifland,  and  thence  into  Africa  ; authority,  and  caufed  them  to  be  obferved  throughout 
but  he  was  feized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium  with  his  dominions.  About  this  period  the  kingdom  of  the 
a fit  of  illnefs,  of 'which  he  died  in  a few  days.  (See  Vifigoths  in  Gaul  terminated ; and  they,  being  driven  from 
Alaric.)  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  Gothic  throne  by  his  thence,  fixed  their  royal  feat  at  Toledo,  in  Spain.  (See 
brother-in-law  Ataulphus,  or  Adolphus,  who  concluded  a Visigoths.)  For  the  hiftory  of  the  Oftrogoths • fee 
peace  with  the  empire,  and  marched  into  Gaul  A.  D.  412.  Ostrogoths.  Under  Theodoric,  who,  A.  D.  493,  caufed 
Being  driven  out  of  Gaul  A.  D.  415,  he  retired  to  Spain,  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  by  his  Goths  king  of  Ita’ly,  and 
where  he  was  foon  after  affaffinated.  Jingeric,  his  fucceffor  was  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  emperor  Anaftafius’  the 
on  the  Gothic  throne,  (hared  the  fame  fate.  After  his  death  fucceffor  of  Zeno,  Theodoric  fecured  his  new  kingdom 
the  free  choice  of  the  nation  bellowed  the  Gothic  feeptre  on  by  alliances  with  neighbouring  powers  : he  quartered  all 
Vallia  or  Wallia,  who  concluded  a peace  with  the  Romans,  his  Goths  in  the  caftles  and  ftrong  holds,  with  their  officers 
and  commenced  a fanguinary,  but  fuccefsful  war  with  the  who  were  to  command  them  in  time  of  war  and  o-0I 
barbarians,  who  had  fettled  in  Spain.  Elis  victorious  Goths,  vern  them  in  time  of  peace;  he  retained  the  Roman  laws 
A.D.  419,  forty-three  years  after  they  had  paffed  the  the  lame  form  of  government,  the  fame  diftribution  of  pro! 
Danube,  were  eftabli  filed,  according  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  vinces,  the  fame  magiftrates  and  dignities;  and,  befides, 
in  the  poffeffion  Of  the  fecoud  Aquitain,  a maritime  pro-  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Goths,  ’he  appointed’ 
vince  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil  for  each  city  inferior  judges,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title 
and  ecclefiafiical  jurifdiftion  of  Bourdeaux.  The  Gothic  of  counts,  who  were  to  adminifter  juitice,  and  decide  all 
limits  were  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  additional  grant  of  difputes;  and  in  this  refpedl  the  polity  of  the  Goths, 
fome  neighbouring  diocefes  ; and  the  fucceffors  of  Alaric  as  Grotius  obferves,  far  excelled  that  "of  the  Romans’ 
fixed  their  royal  refidence  at  Thouloufe.  Thus,  about  the  Thus  Italy,  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  fell  under 
fame  time,  in  the  lad  year  of  the  reign  of  Blonorius,  that  of  the  Goths,  almoft  without  any  perceptible  change, 
the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,- and  the  Franks,  obtained  a See  Theodoric. 

permanent  feat  and  dominion  in  the  provinces  ot  Gaul.  At.  fubfequent  periods  attempts  were  made  to  recover  the 
Vallia.  was  fucceeded  by  Theodoric,  who  firft  made  war  country  from  fubjeftion  to  their  government;  particularly 
with  the  Romans,  and  gained  feveral  places  in  Gaul  belong-  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian.  Underlie  weak  reign  of  Thco- • 
ing  to. them,  and  afterwards  concluded  a peace  with  them,  datus,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  Belifarius  invaded  Italy 
The  Goths  continued  quiet  in  the  countries  that  had  been  entered  Rome  A.  D.  53 6,  and  reduced  Naples  A.  D* 
allotted  them  in  Gaul  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  or  till  the  537.  He  defended  Rome  againft  the  whole  army  of'  the  - 

Goths, 
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Goths,  who  befiegcd  it  A.  D.  537,. and  continued  it  .above 
a year  till  their  final  departure.  During  this  fiege,  which 
was  raifed  in  March,  A*  D.  538,  one-third  of  their  enor- 
mous hoft  was  deftroyed  in  frequent  and  bloody  combats 
under  the  walls  of  the.  city,  and  the  evils  of  famine  and 
peftilence  were  aggravated  by  their  own  liccntioufnefs,  and 
the  unfriendly  djfpofition  of  the  country.  Vi'tiger,  then- 
king,  retired  for  fhelter  within  the  walls  and  moralles  of 
Ravenna.  At  length  Behfarius  befieged  the  city,  and  took 
it  in  tl>e  latter  end  of  the  year  539.  The  Lbmifiion  of  the 
capital  was  imitated  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy  ; and 
the  independent  Goths  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and 
Verona,  were  ambitious  only  to  become  the  fubjefts  of 
Behfarius.  But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected,  except  as 
the  fubftitute  of  Jultinian,  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  In  the 
Year  540,  the  Goths  revolted,  and  Totila,  the  nephew  of 
their  late  king,  undertook  the  relloration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  His  firft  movements  were  rapid  and  fuccefsful ; and 
after  reducing  by  force,  or  treaty,  tjie  towns  of  inferior  note 
in  the  midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proceeded,  A.D. 
546,  to  encompafs  Rome,  and  to  ffarve  its  inhabitants. 
Famine  had  relaxed  the  ftrength  and  difeipline  of  the  garri- 
fon,  and  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  December, 
A.  D.  546.  After  the  departure  of  Totila,  it  was  recovered 
by  Belifarius  in  February,  A D.  547.  (See  Belisakius.) 
When  Totila  returned  to  avenge  the.  injury  and  difgcace, 
the  Goths  were  thrice  repulfed  ; they  loll  the  flower  of 
their  troops ; the  royal  ffaiidafd  had  almofl  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fame  of  Totila  funk, 
as  it  had  rifen,  with  the  tortune  of  h s arms.  Rome  was 
again  taken  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  549.  Juftinian  made 
great  preparations  for  the  Gothic  war,  the  conduct  of  which 
was  committed  to  Narfes,  who  defeated  Totila  in  a bloody 
engagement,  July,  A.  D.  552,  and  Totfta  himfelf  was 
{truck  through  the  body  with  a lance.  Narfes  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  conquell  ot  Rome  ; and  Jultinian  once  more 
received  the  keys  of  the  imperial  city,  which,  under  his 
reign,  had  been  Jve  times  taken  and  recovered.  The  lait 
king  of  the  Goths  was  Teias,  who  was  unanimoufly  chofen 
to  fucceed  and  revenge  their  departed  hero,  March,  A.D. 
553.  Sixty  days  were  coniumed  in  diflant  and  fruitlefs 
combats,  between  the  Gothic  and  Roman  armies,  but  at 
length,  after  an  engagement  of  many  hours,  Teias  fell, 
and  his  head,  exalted  on  a fpear,  proclaimed  to  the  nations, 
that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more.  After  a reign  of  60 
years,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic  kings  was  filled  by  the 
exarchs  of  Ravenna  (fee  Exarch);  and  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  nation  evacuated  the  country  or  mingled  with  the 
people.  ( Anc.  Un.  Hilt.  vol.  xvii.  Gibbon’s  Hilt.  vol.  vii. 
paflim. ) 

The  Goths  fpread  themfelves  very  widely  in  their  various 
migrations,  and  formed  part  of  the  population  of  the 
feveral  nations  of  Europe.  In  England  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion was  fucceeded  by  the  Gothic,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
England  were  pofTefied  by  the  Belgic  Goths.  (See  Bej.gjh 
and  England.)  About  the  time  that  the  Belgx  feized  on 
the  fouth  of  England,  it  appears  that  a hundred  Gothic  tribes 
patTed  to  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  (See  Ireland.)  In  France, 
or  Gaul,  the  Goths,  or  warlike  German  tribes,  under  the 
denomination  of  Belgee,  feized  on  a third  part  of  the  country 
into  which  they  introduced  the  Gothic  language  and  man- 
ners. (See  Belgas  and  Gaul.)  The  original  population 
of  the  Netherlands  was  Celtic  ; but  it  was  afterwards  fup- 
planted  by  the  Belgae.  (See  Belg.e  and  Netherlands.) 
In-  Germany,  the  Scythians  or  Goths,  proceeding  either 
from  Scandinavia,  or,  as  others  fay,  from  their  original  feats 
on  the  Euxine,  expelled  the  Cirnbri  and  Fins,  and  thefe, 
intermixed  with  the  German  nations,  deftroyed  the  Roman 
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empire  in  the  weft.  (See  Germany,  and  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article.)  Prufila  appears  to  have  been  peopled 
by  the  Peucini  and  jEllii,  Gothic  tribes  bordering  on  the 
Venedi,  who  were  Slavonians.  (See  Prussia.)  The 
Vandals,  who  conquered  Spain  in  the  fifth  century,  were 
fubdued  by  the  Vifigoths  under  Euric,  who  founded  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Spain.  (See  Spain.)  The  original 
population  of  Turkey  in  Europe  chiefly  fprung  from  the 
ancient  Scythians  on  the  Euxine,  the  progenitors  of  the 
Dacians,  Thracians,  &c.  and  even  of  the  Greeks.  The 
regions  of  Turkey  in  Alia  were  peopled  by  Scythic  nations, 
intermixed  with  a few  Aflyrians  from  the  fouth.  (See 
Turkey.)  The  Batavi  of  Holland  were  the  moil  northern 
people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  without  doubt  a German  or 
Gothic  progeny.  (See  Batavi,  Gaul  and  Holland.) 
The  Cirnbri  or  northern  Celts,  who  originally  peopled 
Denmark,  were  expelled  by  the  Goths,  if  they  were  not,  as 
fome  conceive,  tribes  of  the  fame  nation  ; and  the  Fins  or 
Laps  of  Norway,  which,  with  Sweden,  conftitutes  the 
ancient  Scandinavia,  were  driven  to  the  northern  extremities 
by  the  Gothic  invafion.  (See  Denmark,  Norway,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  Sweden.)  The  Helvetians,  or  original  Suifs,, 
are  fuppofed  by  fome  writers  to  have  been  Celts ; but 
others,  with  greater  probability,  confider  them  as  a Gothic 
race,  or  very  ancient  colony  of  Germans. 

It  has  been  a general  opinion,  ltrenuoufly  maintained  by 
Cluverius  and  Pelloutier,  and  adopted  by  Mallet  in  his 
“ Northern  Antiquities,”  that  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  nations 
were  the  fame  ; but  the  ingenious  Englilh  tranllator  of 
Mr.  Mallet’s  “ Northern  Antiquities”  has  produced  a va- 
riety of  teftimonies  from  ancient  authors,  to  prove  that  the, 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  or  Gothic  nations  were,  ab  origins^ 
diftinct,  and  that  they  differed  confiderably  in  perfdn,  man- 
ners, laws,  religion,  and  language.  The  former  were  the 
anceltors  of  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Irifh;  and  the  Germans, 
Saxons,  and  Scandinavians  derived  their  origin  from  the 
latter.  The  Celtic  tribes  were  probably  the  lirft  that  tra- 
velled weftvvard ; and  the  Goths,  or  Getae  of  the  ancients, 
who  emigrated  at  different  times  from  the  eaftern  countries 
after  them,  might  borrow  fome  of  their  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, which  will  account  for  the  refemblance  that  has  been 
obferved  between  them,  without  admitting  that  they  were 
defeended  from  them,  or  that  they  Should  be  confidered  as 
the  fame  people.  In  the  fame  way  we  may  account  for 
thole  relics  both  of  Celtic  and  Gothic  fuperftitions,  which 
are  difcernible  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries, the  inhabitants  of  which  derive  their  defeent  equally 
from  the  Celts  and  Goths,  who  were  at  different  times 
mailers  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  whofe  descendants  are  now 
blended  together  ; thus,  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  being  of  Celtic  race,  followed  the  Druidical  fuper- 
flition.  The  ancient  Germans,  Scandinavians,  &c.  being 
of  Gothic  race,  profeffed  that  fyllem  of  polytheifm  which 
was  afterwards  delivered  in  the  Edda  ; and  the  Franks  and 
Saxons,  who  afterwards  fettled  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  being 
of  Gothic  race,  introduced  tire  polytheifm  of  their  own 
nation,  which  was  in  general  the  fame  that,  prevailed  among 
all  the  other  Gothic  or  Teutonic  people.  See,  however, 
the  article  Gothic  language,  where  the  original  identity  of 
the  Cefts  and  Goths  is  maintained  partly  by  general  reaion- 
ing,  and  partly  by  etymological  inveftigation. 

^ GOTLUNDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Nericia  ; nine  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Orebro. 

GOTOMB,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublia  ; 28  miles  N.  W.  of  Lublin. 

GO-TON,  a town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen ; 
48  miles  N.  W.  of  Ou-mong. 

. GOT. 
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GOTSEELA,  a town  of  Bengal;  48  miles  W.  of 
Midnapour. 

GOTTA,  or  Gotto  //lands , a duller  of  fmall  Japancfe 
iflands.  N,  lat.  3P0  40  . E long.  13m  40'. 

GOTTAUL,  a town  of  Bengal ; 33  miles  S._  of  Burd- 
war.  N.  lat.  22  42'.  E.  long.  88°  5'. 

GOTTESBERG,  a town  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality 
of  Schweidnitz,  near  which  are  two  mines,  one  of  gold,  not 
now  worked,  and  another  of  coals.  The  manufacture  of 
this  town  eonfifts  of  knit  worded  dockings.  It  contains 
two  churches;  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Schweidnitz.  N.  lat.  50° 
35'.  E.  long.  15  54'. 

GOTTESGAB,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz.  N.  lat.  30°  22'.  E.  long  {-2°  54'. 

GOTTI,  ViNCF.XT-LEWi.s,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  the  year  1664.  At  lixt-een  years  of  age  he  embraced 
the  ecclefiadical  life  among  the  Dominican  monks,  and  when 
he  had  completed  his  courfe  of  phitofophy  at  Bologna,  he  was 
Pent  to  dudy  theology  for  four  years  at  Salamanca  in  Spain. 
Upon  his  return  to  Italy  in  1688,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feflbr  of  philofophy  in  the  univeriky  of  Bologna  ; ?nd  foon 
recommended  himfelf  by  his  talents  and  virtues  to  the  polts 
of  prior  and  provincial  of  his  order.  In  172b,  pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  the  purple  ; and 
three  years  afterwards  appointed  him  member  of  the  con- 
gregation for  examining  bifhops.  So  highly  was  he  efteemed, 
that  in  the  lad  conclave,  which  was  held  during  his  time, 
he  had  the  fuffrages  of  a great  number  of  the  college  for 
his  being  raifed  to  the  papal  throne.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1742,  in  his  79th  year.  ITis  works,  which  are  much  valued 
by  the  Catholics,  particularly  by  tliofe  in  Italy,  difplavcon- 
hderable  erudition  and  abilities.  Of  thefe  the  principal  are 
“ De  vera  Chriiti  Eccleiia,”  in  three  volumes ; “ Theologia 
Scholadico-dogmatica,  juxta  Mentcin  divi  Thomx  Aqui- 
natis,  See.”  in  iix  volumes  4to  ; “ Colloquia  Theologica-pole- 
mica,  in  tres  clafTes  dutnbuty,  Sec.  4^0,»  uHe  Engenda  inter 
Difiidentes  Chridianos  Sententia,”  written  in  anfwertoa  piece 
with  the  fame  title,  by  the  celebrated  John  le  Clerc  ; and 
an  elaborate  work  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  the  Chrittian 
religion  againlt  Atheids,  Idolaters,  Mahometans,  Jews,  See. 
in  12  volumes.  He  was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  writing  “ A Commentary  on  the  book  of  Geneds.” 
Moreri. 

GOTTIGNIES,  Giles-Fha-ncis,  was  born  at  Brudels 
in  the  year  1630,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Jefuits 
at  Mechlin  in  1673,  whence  he  was  fent  to  Rome,  to  purfue 
his  theological  dudies  ; here  he  fpent  the  red  of  his  life 
employed  in  teaching  the  mathematics,  and  writing  different 
works  in  that  fcience.  He  died  in  1689,  when  he  was  about 
dxty  years  of  age.  He  was  a conduerable  mathematician; 
a great  lover  of  pure  geometry,  and  had  a diilafte  to  the 
algebraic  method  of  refolving  problems;  his  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  have  been  highly  commended  for  perfpicuity 
and  precifion.  They  relate  to  arithmetic  and  geometry  ; to 
the  various  parts  of  aftronomy,  and  other  branches  of  Specu- 
lative and  practical  mathematics.  Moreri. 

GOTTINGEN,  or  Goettingen,  in  Geography,  a town 
ef  the  kingdom  of  Wedphalia,  and  principal  place  of  adiitnft, 
named  from  it,  is  fituated  in  a fpacious,  pleafant,  fertile  valley, 
on, a canal,  branching  from  the  river  Leine,  and  dividing  the 
town  into  the  New  town  and  Marfch.  The  number  of 
houfes  is  about  icoo,  containing  about  8ooo  perfons ; the 
ltreets  are  large  and  paved  ; it  has  five  paridi  churches,  ana 
one  for  Calvimds  ; the  Roman  Catholics  perform  their  reli- 
gious fervice  in  a private  houfe.  The  town  is  governed  by 
a provoil,  named  by  the  fovereign,  burgo-malters,  ana  a 
fynod  chofen  by  the  regency,  afllited  by  a council  The 
univeriky  of  Gottingen  claimspeculiar  notice;  it  was  founued 
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in  1734  by  George  II,  king  of  England,  and  confecrated 
on  the  17th  of  September  1737,  and  by  the  attention  of  its 
firft;  curator,  baron  Munchanfen,  it  has  rifen  to  diftinguifhed 
reputation-  It  has  a fplendid  church,  with  its  own  pallor  ; 
and  it  is  accommodated  with  a dately  edifice  of  done,  the 
ground-floor  of  which  ferves  as  a hall  for  public  le&ureS, 
and  the  upper  apartments  are  appropriated  to  the  library, 
council-chamber,  and  other  neceffary  purpofes.  Its  library 
E very  large  and  valuable,  and  it  is  called  the  “ Buloweaii,’’ 
from  a collection  of  about  i 0,000  volumes,  with  which  it 
originated,  bequeathed  by  baron  Bulow  for  public  ufe,  and 
granted  by  his  heirs  to  the  univeriky.  A royal  fociety  of 
fciences,  founded  in  1751,  and  a royal  German  fociety, 
form  part  of  the  univeriky.  It  has  likewife  a fine  obferva- 
tory,  erected  on  a tower  on  the  ramparts,  with  a phyfic 
garden,  anatomical  theatre,  See.  The  territory  belonging 
to  the  town  is  very  confiderable ; 22  miles  N.  E.  of  Caiici. 
N.  lat.  £i°  31'.  E.  long.  9 52'. 

GO'i'TO,  a country  of  Africa,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of 
Jiubali  and  TombuCtoo,  and  the  river  Niger  or  Joliba,  about 
150  N.  lat.,  and  from  o to  2°  E.  long.  It  was  formerly" 
divided  into  fcveral  petty  flates,  under  their  own  chiefs,  but 
it  is  now  under  the  government  of  a king.  Its  chief  town 
is  called  Mooffeeddoo,  from  the  name  of  their  flrll  mo- 
narch. 

GOTTOLENGO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mela;  15  miles  S.  of  Brefcia. 

GOTTOIIP.  See  Sleswic. 

GOTTSCHEE,  a town  of  Middle  Carniola  ; 20  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Laybach.  N.  lat.  45  53'.  E.  long. 

GOTZEL,  a town  of  Bavaria ; 36  miles  E.  of  Ra- 
tifbon. 

GOVAN,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkfhire  ; the  po- 
pulation of  which,  in  1801,  was  6701,  of  which  1314  were 
employed  in  trade  and  manufactures  ; four  miles  W.  of 
Glafgow. 

GOVANDORE,  a bay  on  the  coafl  of  Chili. 

GOUANIA,  in  Botany , was  named  by  Jacquin  in  ho- 
nour of  Anthony  Gouan,  a phvfieian  and  celebrated  bo- 
tanill  of  Montpellier,  where  he  lias  long  filled  the  botanical 
chair,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  ftill  living,  though  at  a. 
very  advanced  age.  He  was  the  friend  and  correfpondent  of. 
Linnaeus,  and  is  the  author  of  a Flora  Mojtfpdiaca , arranged, 
according  to  what  he  himfelf  calls  a hybrid  fyllem,  the 
outlines  being  on  the  principles  of  Tournefort,  the  fubordi- 
nate  ieCtions  taken  from  the  Linnaean  fexual  fyllem.  This 
work  appeared  in  1 765.  He  had  previously,  in  1762,  pub— 
lifhcd  a Hortus  //hcn/pdienjls  according  to  the  lafl-mentioned 
fyftem.  Each  work  forms  an  octavo  volume.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fecondary  generic  characters,  take* 
from  the  habit,  fubjoined  to  the  eflential  ones  which  are 
founded  on  the  fructification.  Profeffor  Gouan  published 
alfo  a folio  volume  of  Obfervationes  Botanical,  with  plates, 
illuftrative  of  the  plants  of  his  neighbourhood  ; as  well  as 
a quarto  in  Latin  and  French  on  the  methodical  arrange- 
ment, and  generic  characters  at  length,  of  fillies. — Jacq. 
Amer.  263.  Linn.  Gen.  547.  Schreb.  ,33.  Mart.  Mill. 

DiCt.  v.  2.  Juff.  381.  Lamarck.  Uluftr.  t.  845 Clafs 

and  order,  Polygamia  Monoecia,  or  rather  Peikandria  Mono- 
gynia,  Nat.  Old.  Dunkfe,  Linn.  Rha/nni,  JuiT. 

Gen.  Cli.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  fuperior,  funnel- 
fliaped,  five-cleft  ; tube  permanent fegments  of  the  limb 
ovate,  acute,  fpreading,  deciduous.  Cor.  Petals  five,,  oppo- 
fite  to  the  ft  amen  s,  hood-fliaped,  elailic.  St  am . Filaments 
five,  awl-ihaped,  the  length  of  the  fegments  of  the  calyx, 
and  alternate  with  them,  mferted  into  the  tube;  anthers 
roundifh,  incumbent,  flickered  by  the  petals.  Pll}.  Ger- 
racn  inferior,  roundifli;  ftyle  avvl-fliaped,  divided  half-way 
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down  into  three  fegments;  ftigmas  obtufe..  Perk.  Capfule 
with  three  angles,  feparable  into  three  parts,  of  one  cell 
each,  not  burfting.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate,  compreffed,  po- 
pped.  There  are  fome  male  flowers,  furmfiied  with  a 

ftyle,  but  dellitute  .of  germen  and  ftigma. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  hooded,  covering 
the  anthers.  Style  three-cleft.  Capfule  inferior,  feparat- 
in?f  into  three  fingle-feeded  parts. — Some  flowers  male. 

°Jacquin  originally  defcribed  two  fpecies,  of  which  Lin- 
nseus  adopted  but  one.  Lamarck  has  added  thiee  more, 
all  in  our  poffelfion,  to  which  we  are  enabled  to  furnifh 
three  non-defeript  fpecies,  making  eight  in  all. 

i.  G.  domingenfis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1663.  Lamarck  Dift. 
v.  3,  4.  (G.  glabra;  Jacq.  Amer.  264.  t.  179.  f.  40.  Lu- 
pulus  fylveftris  americana,  &c.  Pluk.  t.  201.  f.  4.) — Leaves 
ovate,  pointed,  ferrated,  nearly  fmooth.  Wings  of  the  fruit 
dilated,  .kidney-lhaped. — Native  of  woods  111  Hifpaniola 
and  the  Bahama  iflands.  A climbing  much  branched//W£, 
the  young  branches  downy,  ending  in  long  Ample  fpiral 
tendrils.  °Leaves  alternate,  on  fiiort  hairy  ltalks,  ovate,  a 
little  unequal,  an  inch  and  half  long,  bluntly  ferrated,  fur- 
niflied  with  a blunt  entire  point,  and  with  feveral  ftraight 
parallel  veins  dire&ed  forward.  The  young  leaves  are  rather 
downy,  old  ones  nearly  fmooth.  Stipulas  fmall,  half  arrow- 
fhaped.  Flowers  in  long  terminal  cluilers,  fmall,  greenilh 
and  unornamental.  Capfules  of  a light  fpongy  texture, 
their  central  part  as  big  as  a fmall  pea,  the  wings  thrice 
as  long,  fpreading,  pale  brown,  fmooth  and  fomewhat  po- 
lifhed.  Seeds  hard,  of  a Aiming  brown. 

2.  G.  tomentofa.  Jacq.  Amer.  263.  Linn.  MSS.  in  Sp.  PI. 
(G.  crenata;  Lamarck  Did.  v.  3.  5?) — “ Leaves  ovate, 
crenate,  downy.’’ — Native  of  woods  in  Hifpaniola,  climb- 
ing to  the  tops  of  lofty  trees.  Jacquin.  Of  this  we  have 
feen  no  fpecimen.  Jacquin  fays  the  leaves  are  four  inches 
long.  Seeds  black  and  Alining.  Lamarck  fuppofes  his 
plant  to  be  the  fame  on  account  of  the  great  lize  of  its 
leaves,  and  he  fays  it  is  difiinguiflied  from  all  others  by 
their  crenatures.  Jacquin  deferibes  his  as  Lightly  crenate. 

3.  G.  cyclocarpa. — Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  ob- 
foletely  ferrated,  roughifli,  naked  on  both  fides.  Wings 
of  the  fruit  narrow,  orbicular. — Native,  we  believe,  of  the 
Wefl  Indies.  The  very  young  Jhoots  and  leaves  only  are 
filky  and  ferruginous.  The  full-grown  leaves  are  near  three 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  fomewdiat  ovate,  either  almoft 
entire,  or  furniAied  with  Atallow  dillant  ferratures,  and  a 
fiiort  entire  blunt  point ; they  are  green  and  quite  naked  on 
both  fides,  but  harlh  to  the  touch  on  the  upper  furfaee. 
Veins  diflant.  Footjlalks , fowerfallts,  and  fipulas  hairy. 
Flowers  fomewhat  filky.  Fruit  orbicular  at  each  fide,  each 
wing  forming  a hemifphere,  and  not  being  much  dilated. 

4.  G.  denticulala. — Leaves  ovate,  pale  and  downy  be- 
neath, entire,  with  a finely -toothed  point. — Gathered  by 
the  late  Mr.  Chrifiopher  Smith  in  the  ifland  of  Honimoa, 
Eafi  Indies. — The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  and  half  long, 
with  ftraight  veins,  conneffed  by  numerous  minute  reticu- 
lations, and  are  remarkable  for  the  numerous  little  iharp 
teeth  which  border  their  upper  part  and  terminal  point, 
while  the  refi  of  their  margin  is  entire.  Their  upper  fide 
is  roughilh  to  the  touch,  but  green  and  naked;  while  the 
lower  is  hoary  with  very  denfe  fiiort  down,  the  veins  only 
being  naked.  Stipulas  fmall  and  deciduous.  A fimple 
curled  tendril  terminates  each  lateral  branch,  as  in  all  the 
foregoing.  Flowers  in  axillary  downy  clufiers,  with  lan- 
ceolate deciduous  bra&eas.  The  fruit  we  have  not  feen. 

5.  G.  mauritiana.  Lamarck  Diet.  v.  35. — Leaves  ovate, 

pointed,  yarioufly  ferrated,  downy  on  both  fides Native 

of  the  heights  called  the  Gol,  in  the  defert,  of  the  ifle  de 
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Bourbon,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Commerfon,  and  lent 
to  the  botanic  garden  at  Paris.  The  leaves  are  the  fize  of 
the  lafi,  but  green  and  clothed  with  filky  down  on  both 
fides.  Their  figure  is  ovate,  rarely  fomewhat  cordate, 
often  unequal,  fharp-pointed,  their  margin  Angularly  varia- 
ble, being  fometimes  nearly  entire,  having  only  fcattered 
fhallow  ferratures,  fometimes  very  deeply  and  doubly  fer- 
rated, not  unlike  the  Roman  nettle,  Urtica  pilulifera.  Sri - 
pulas  ovate,  acute,  clothed  with  Alining  reddifli  filky  hairs, 
as  well  as  the  young  twigs  and  tendrils.  The  frublifcatioti 
is  wanting  in  our  fpecimens.  Lamarck  fays  the  capfules 
have  rounded  thin  and  membranous  wings. 

6.  G.  tiliafolia.  Lamarck  Didl.  v.  3.  5.  (G.  Stadtmanni ; 
Willem.  Herb.  Maurit.  58?) — Leaves  heart-Aiaped,  bluntly 
pointed,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  bluntly  and  Lightly  ferrated. 
Native  of  the  ifle  de  Bourbon,  near  la  Villelague.  Commer-1 
fon.  The  fem  is  much  branched  and  divaricated,  fmooth, 
except  the  very  young  fhoots.  Leaves  an  inch  or  inch  and 
half  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  heart-Aiaped,  with  Aiallow 
ferratures  and  a fiiort  blunt  point.  They  are  light  green1 
and  naked  on  both  fides,  fmooth  above ; minutely  chagrined ' 
beneath.  Stipulas  glandular.  Flower -falls  rufty  and  downy. 
The  tendrils  become  very  thick  and  Arong  by  age. 

7.  G.  integrifolia.  Lamarck  Dift.  v.  3.  5. — Leaves  ovate,' 
bluntifii,  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Stipulas  awl-fliaped. 
Long  cultivated  in  the  Paris  garden,  but  its  native  country 
is  not  remembered.  We  have  a fpecimen  from  thence,  def- 
titute  of  fowers  and  fruit,  yet  we  readily  agree  with  La- 
marck that  there  can  be  no-  doubt  refpetting  its  genus. 
The  habit,  Aem,  tendrils,  folded  young  leaves,  and  their 
pale  parallel  veins,  all  indicate  a Gouania , for  no  genus  can 
be  more  natural  than  this.  The  leaves  are  ufually  about  an 
inch  long,  exaftly  ovate,  (not  oval)  without  any  elongated 
point,  though  tipped  with  a gland;  their  margin  quite  en- 
tire, their  midrib  fometimes  Lightly  hairy  at  the  back.  Sti- 
pulas awl-fliaped,  deciduous.  Footfalls  hairy  only  while 
young. 

8.  G.fmilacina. — Leaves  heart-Aiaped,  minutely  ferrated, 
acute,  fomewhat  hairy.  Stipulas  awl-fliaped.  Flower-ftalks 
umbellated,  fcarcely  fo  long  as  the  leaves.  Brought  by  the 
late  fir  G.  L.  Staunton,  Bart,  we  believe  from  the  Brafils. 
The  zig-zag  branches,  with  fmall  heart-ftiaped  leaves,  and 
numerous  axillary  umbels  of  fowers,  give  it  the  afpeft  of  a 
Smilax.  The  tendrils  grow  from  the  fir  it  joint  of  each  branch, 
and  are  elegantly  fpiral;  rufty  and  hairy,  like  the fower- 
falks  and  calyx.  The  principal  leaves  are  ufually  about  an 
inch  long,  green  on  both  fides,  their  ribs  and  veins  always 
very  hairy,  their  furfaee  more  or  lefs  fo.  Stipulas  awl-  ' 
fhaped,  hairy.  S. 

GOUAREC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Loudeac  ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Brieuc. 
The  place  contains  678,  and  the  canton  6,093  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  207-5  kiliometres,  in  5 communes. 

GOUD,  or  Gaud.  See  Weld. 

GOUDA,  or  T ergouw,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Hol- 
land, feated  on  a branch  of  the  Rhine,  called  Ifl’el,  where  it- 
receives  the  Gouw,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
great  church  of  this  town  is  one  of  the  largelt  and  handfom- 
eft  in  the  country,  and  is  particularly  famous  for  its  painted 
glafs  windows,  which  were.executed  principally  by  Theodore 
and  Walter  Crabeth  of  this  town,  and  which  are  carefully  pre- 
ferved.  The  town  is  advantageoufly  fituated,  on  account 
of  the  fluices  and  canals,  which  are  running  ftreams,  and 
its  convenient  port  on  the  Iflel.  It  has  five  gates, . and  is  fo 
circumftanced  by  reafon  of  the,  fluices,  which  may  inundate, 
the  adjacent  country,,  the  breadth  and  depth;  of  its  ditches. 
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and  the  ftrong  fortifications  on  the  ba  iks  of  the  Iffel,  that 
it  cannot  eafily  be  befieged.  Its  chief  trade  confifts  in 
cordage,  cheefe,  and  tobacco-pipes ; and  it  has  a regular  com- 
munication by  boats  with  Amilerdam,  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam, Utrecht,  &c.;  22  miles  S.  of  Amilerdam,  N.  lat. 
5 2°  1'.  E.  long.  40  36'. 

GOUDHURST,  a poll -town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  containing  1782  inhabitants  ; 11  miles  S.  ofMaid- 
ftone,  and  44  S.E.  of  London. 

GOUDOZ,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia ; 
72  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kiutaja. 

GOUDIMEL,  Claude,  in  Biography , one  of  the 
early  and  moil  celebrated  compofers  of'  mulic  to  the 
metrical  French  tranflations  of  the  pfalms  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Calviniils.  He  was  a native  of  Franche- 
Comte,  who  feems  to  have  loil  his  life  at  Lyons,  on  the 
day  of  the  maiTacre  of  Paris,  for  having  fet  to  mulic  the 
pfalms  of  Clement  Marot.  Goudimel  has  been  much  cele- 
brated by  the  Calviniils  in  France  for  this  nuific,  which  was 
never  ufed  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  by  the  Catho- 
lics in  Italy  for  inilrufting  Paleitrina  in  the  art  of  compoii- 
tion,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  great  harmonift 
and  Goudimel  had  ever  the  leail  acquaintance  or  intercourfe 
together.  He  fet  the  “ Chanfons  Spirituelles”  of  the  cele- 
brated Marc-Ant.  De  Muret,  in  four  parts,  which  were 
printed  at  Paris,  1555.  We  may  fuppofe  Goudimel,  at 
this  time,  to  have  been  a Catholic,  as  the  learned  Muret 
is  never  ranked  among  heretics  by  French  biogra- 
phers, Ten  years  after,  when  he  fet  the  pfalms  of  Clement 
Marot,  this  verfion  was  ilill  regarded  with  lefs  horror  by  the 
Catholics  than  in  later  times;  for  the  mulic  which  Goudimel 
had  fet  to  it  was  printed  at  Paris  by  Adrian  Le  Roy,  and 
Robert  Ballard,  with  a privilege,  1565.  It  was  reprinted 
in  Holland,  in  1607,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Calviniils,  but  feems 
to  have  been  too  difficult  ; for  we  are  told  by  the  editor  of 
the  pfalms  of  Claude  le  Jeune,  which  were  printed  at  Ley- 
den, 1633,  and  dedicated  to  the  States-General,  that,  “in 
publilhing  the  pfalms  in  parts,  he  had  preferred  the  mufic 
of  Claude  Le  Jeune  to  that  of  Goudimel  ; for  as  the  coun- 
terpoint was  fimply  note  for  note,  the  mod  ignorant  in  mufic, 
if  polfelfedof  a voice,  and  acquainted  with  the  pfalm-tune, 
might  join  in  the  performance  of  any  one  of  them ; which  is  im- 
practicable in  the  compofitions  of  Goudimel,  many  of  whofe 
pfalms  being  compofed  in  fugue,  can  only  be  performed  by 
perfons  well  (killed  in  mufic. 

The  works  of  Goudimel,  who  was  certainly  the  greateft 
mufician  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  are 
become.fo  fcarce,  that  his  name  and  reputation  are  preferved 
by  Protellant  hiltorians,  more  in  pity  of  his  misfortunes,  than 
by  any  knowledge  of  their  excellence.  With  refpeft  to  his 
havingbeen  the  mailer  of  Pffieftrina,  that  point  will  be  difculf- 
ed  elfewhere. 

The  earliell  mention  of  Goudimel,  as  a compofer,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  difeover,  is  in  a work  entitled  “ Liber 
quartus  Ecclefiaflicarum  Cantionum  quatuor  vocum  vulgo 
Motetas  vocant,”  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  Sufato,  1554, 
eighteen  years  before  his  death.  On  fcoring  feveral  of  theie 
motetse,  we  found  the  harmony  pure  and  correct,  but  con- 
itruCted  entirely  on  the  principles  of  the  ecclefiaitical  tones  : 
probably  before  he  became  a difciple  of  Calvin.  The  title 
of  all  his  compofitions  may  be  teen  in  Draudius,  Bibl. 
-Claffic.  and  Bibl.  Exot.  (See  Franc,  Claude  le  Jeune, 
.and  Palestrina.)  The  motets  of  Goudimel,  in  four  parts, 
refemble  in  gravity  of  ftyle,  fimplicity  in  the  iubjeCts  of 
fugue,  and  purity  of  harmony,  the  ecclefiallical  compofi- 
tions of  our  venerable  countryman  Bird.  . 
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GOODSWAARTE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  at  thq 
mouth  of  the  Meufe,  S.  of  theilland  of  Putten. 

GOUEGA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Whidah ; to  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Sabi. 

GOVENDING,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 32  miles  E.  of 
Calcutta. 

GOVERDAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mewat  ; 10 
miles  E. S.E.  of  Dig. — Alfo,  a town  in  Oude,  near  the  De- 
wah  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Azimgur, 

GOVERDUNPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 44  miles 
N.  of  Allahabad. 

GOVERNDUNGURR V,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in. 
Canara  ; 14  miles  S.E. of  Onore. 

GOVERNMENT,  a quality  or  office  which  gives  a man 
power  or  right  to  command  or  rule  over  a place,  a city,  a 
province,  a kingdom,  or  the  like,  either  fupremely  or  by 
deputation. 

Government  is  either  general  and  fupreme,  as  that  of~a 
whole  kingdom,  empire,  fovereign  ftate,  &c.  or  particular 
and  fubordinate  ; which,  again,  is  fubdivided  into  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  ecclejiaftical . 

Our  cities,  corporations,  and  boroughs,  are  ufually  go- 
verned by  mayors,  with  aldermen  and  common-council- 
men. 

Government  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  country,  city,  or  place 
to  which  the  power  of  governing  or  commanding  is  ex- 
tended. 

Government,  again,  is  ufed  for  the  manner  or  form  of 
governing,  i.  e.  for  the  police  of  a country,  ftate,  &c. 

In  this  ienfe  the  various  forms  of  government  have  gene- 
rally received  their  denominations  from  the  number  of  per- 
fons to  whom  the  fupreme  power  has  been  entrufted.  If  it 
be  in  one  perfon,  it  is  called  a monarchy,  efpecially  if  the  chief 
magiilrate  lies  under  confiderable  reftrittions,  or  governs  by 
fixed  and  eftabliffied  laws  ; whereas,  if  this  tingle  perfon  lie 
under  fewer  reftraints,  or  direCts  every  thing  by  his  own  will 
and  caprice,  the  government  is  called  defpotic.  If  the  fu- 
preme power  be  lodged  in  a limited  number  of  perfons,  the 
government  is  called  an  oligarchy,  cr  arijlocracy  ; and  if  all 
the  citizens  have  anequal  vote  in  making  laws,  and  appoint- 
ing magiftrates,  or  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  it  is  called  a democracy  or  republic.  See 
thefe  feveral  articles. 

Civil  government  and  fociety  originate  in  the  wants  and 
fears  of  individuals,  who,  being  naturally  free,  equal,  and 
independent,  afiociate  together,  either  by  exprefs  or  tacit 
confent,  for  the  mutual  prefervation  of  their  lives,  liberties, 
and  eftates,  on  this  fundamental  principle,  that  the  whole 
fhould  protedt  all  its  parts,  and  that  every  part  ffiould  pay 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  whole.  However  the  feveral 
forms  of  government,  that  now  fubfift,  actually  begun,  there 
is  and  muit  be  in  all  of  them  a fupreme,  irrefiltible,  abfo- 
lute,  uncontrouled  authority,  in  which  the  jura  fumtni  imperii , 
or  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  refide  ; and  this  authority  is 
placed  in  thofe  hands,  wherein,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  founders  of  fuch  refpective  ftates,  either  exprefsly  given, 
or  collected  from  their  tacit  approbation,  the  qualities  requi- 
fite  for  fupremacy,  viz.  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power,  are 
the  moft  likely  to  be  found. 

Individuals  Unite  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit ; and, 
therefore,  the  legiflative  and  executive  authority  of  govern- 
ment, originally  derived  from  themfelves,  fhould  be  invaria- 
bly directed  to  no  other  end  but  their  fafety  and  welfare  ; 
and  that  form  of  government  is  moft  eligible,  which  is  heft 
adapted  to  thefe  purpofes.  ' Cicero  declares  himfelf  of  opi- 
nion, in  his  fragments  De  Rep.  lib.  ii.  “ efte  optimum  con- 
3 S ftinttam 
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ftitutam  rempublicam,  quae  ex  trlbus  generibus  illis,  re- 
gali,  optimo  et  populari,  fit  modice  confufa.’’  Of  this  kind 
is  the  Britifh  conftitution,  which  lodges  the  executive  power 
of  the  laws  in  a lingle  perfon,  and  the  legiflative  in  three 
diftindt  powers,  entirely  independent  of  each  other ; viz. 
the  king  ; the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  forming  an  arifto- 
cratical  affembly  ; and  the  houfe  of  commons,  freely  chofen 
by  the  people,  which  renders  it  a kind  of  democracy  ; and 
each  branch  of  this  aggregate  body,  aftuated  by  different 
•views,  and  attentive  to  different  interefts,,  is  armed  with  a 
negative  power,  fufficient  to  repel  any  innovation  which  it 
fhall  think  inexpedient  or  dangerous.  Nothing  can  endan- 
ger or  hurt  the  conftitution  d government  of  Britain,  but 
deftroying  the  equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  and  the  reft  : for  if  ever  it  fhould  happen  that 
the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three  fhould  be  loft,  or  that 
it  fhould  become  fubfervient  to  the  views  of  the  other  two, 
there  would  foon  be  an  end  of  our  conftitution  : thelegifla- 
ture  would  be  changed  from  that  which  was  originally  fet  up  by 
the  general  confent  and  fundamental  adl  of  the  fociety  ; and 
fuch  a change,  however  effected,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Locke,  at  once  an  entire  diflblution  of  the  bands  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  are  thereby  reduced  to  a ftate  of  anar- 
chy, with  liberty  to  conftitute  to  themfelves  a new  legiflative 
power.  Locke  on  Government,  book  ii.  chap.  19.  Blackft. 
Com.  vol.  i.  Intrad. 

Another  excellent  writer  gives  a different  account  of  the 
origin  of  civil  government  from  that  which  has  been  above 
ftated.  Accordingly,  he  obferves,  that  government,  at 
iirft,  was  either  patriarchal  or  military  ; that  of  a parent 
over  his  family,  or  of  a commander  over  his  fellow-warriors. 
Paternal  authority,  and  the  order  of  domeftic  life,  fays  Dr. 
Palsy,  (Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.)  fupplied  the  foundation 
of  civil  government.  The  condition  of  human  infancy  pre- 
pares men  for  fociety,  by  combining  individuals  into  fmall 
communities,  and  by  placing  them  from  the  beginning  under 
diredftion  and  controul.  A family  contains  the  rudiments  of 
an  empire.  The  authority  of  one  over  many,  and  the  dif- 
pofttion  to  govern  and  to  be  governed,  are  in  this  way  inci- 
dental to  the  very  nature,  and  coeval,  no  doubt,  with  the 
exiftence,  of  the  human  fpecies.  Befides,  a parent  would 
retain  a conftderable  part  of  his  authority  after  his  children 
were  grown  up,  and  had  formed  families  of  their  own.  This 
is  the  fecond  ftage  in  the  progrefs  of  dominion.  The  firft 
was  that  of  a parent  over  his  young  children  ; this  that  of 
an  anenftor  prefiding  over  his  adult  defendants.  The  affocia- 
tion,  thus  formed,  would  naturally  be  continued  after  the 
death  of  the  original  progenitor  ; and  the  members  of  it, 
accuftomed  to  the  benefits  refultmg  from  it,  might  be  induced 
to  fupply  his  place  by  a formal  choice  of  a fuccelfor,  or 
they  might  voluntarily,  and  almoft  imperceptibly,  transfer 
their  obedience  to  one  of  the  family,  which  had  claimed 
their  refpeft  and  confidence,  or,  again,  they  might  receive 
with  due  deference  a fuccelfor,  appointed  by  the  firft  ancef- 
tor.  Thus  we  have  a tribe  or  clan,  incorporated  under  one 
chief,  and  fulfilling  the  purpofes  of  civil  union,  without  any 
other  or  more  regular  convention,  conftitution,  or  farm  of 
government  than  what  has  now  been  deferibed.  Two  or 
three  of  thefe  clans  would  frequently,  by  marriage,  conqueft, 
mutual  defence,  common  diftrefs,  or  fome  other  accidental 
circumftances,  be  united  into  a fociety  of  larger  extent. 
Another  fource  of  perfonal  authority,  which  might  extend, 
or  fuperfede,  the  patriarchal,  is  that  which  refults  from  mi- 
litary arrangement.  A popular  and  fuccefsful  leader,  in 
every  aftion  of  aggrelfion  or  defence,  would  gain  a powerful 
and  permanent  influence  among  his  followers.  This  advan- 


tage, added  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarchal  chief,  or  fa*- 
voured  by  any  previous  diftindlion  of  anceftry,  would  enable 
the  perfon  who  poffeffed  it  to  acquire  the  almoft  abfolute  di- 
rection of  the  affairs  of  the  community  ; more  efpecially  if 
he  took  care  to  affociate  to  himfelf  proper  auxiliaries,  and 
to  gratify  or  remove  thofe  who  oppofed  his  pretenfions. 

The  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  introduce  heredi- 
tary dominion,  are  principally  the  influence  of  affociation, 
which  communicates  to  the  fon  a portion  of  the  refpedt  that 
was  paid  to  the  virtues  or  ftation  of  the  father,  the  mutual 
jealoufy  of  other  competitors,  the  greater  envy  with  which 
all  behold  the  exaltation  of  an  equal,  than  the  continuance 
of  an  acknowledged  fuperiority,  and  the  number  of  adhe- 
rents left  by  a reigning  prince,  who  preferve  their  own  im- 
portance, merely  by  fupporting  the  fucceflion  of  his  children, 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  calamities  that  are  incidental  to 
contefted  elections.  The  ancient  ftate  of  fociety  in  molt 
countries,  fays  our  author,  and  the  modern  condition  of 
fome  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world,  exhibit  that  appearance, 
which  this  account  of  the  original  of  civil  government  would 
lead  us  to  expedl.  The  earlieft  hiftories  of  Paleftine, 
Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  inform  us  that  thefe 
countries  were  occupied  by  many  fmall  independent  nations) 
refembling  thofe  which  are  now  found  among  the  favage  in- 
habitants of  North  America,  and  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
This  theory,  it  is  added,  affords  a prefumption,  that  the- 
earlieft  governments  were  monarchies,  becaufe  the  govern- 
ment of  families,  and  of  armies,  from  which,  according  to 
the  preceding  ftatement,  civil  government  derived  its  inftitu- 
tion,  and  probably  its  form,  is  univerfally  monarchical. 

Our  readers  will  obferve  that  this  theory  is  very  different 
from  fir  Robert  Filmer’s  patriarchal  fcheme,  now,  indeed, 
almoft  forgotten  and  fcarcely  deferving  to  be  recorded  ; the 
refutation  of  which  conftitutes  the  firft  part  of  the  admirable 
Locke’s  Treatife  on  Government.  According  to  this  fcheme, 
all  government  is  abfolute  monarchy,  which  the  author  founds 
on  this  previous  principle,  that  no  man  is  born  free.  The 
abfolute  fovereignty  of  Adam  was  the  refult  of  a divine  ap- 
pointment and  donation,  and  this  fovereignty  has  been  re- 
gularly conveyed  by  a divine  hereditary  right  to  all  fucceeding 
monarchs.  The  notion,  that  kings  reign  by  a divine  right,  in- 
dependently of  the  defignation  of  the  people,  andnot  account- 
able to  them  for  the  exercife  of  their  power,  abfurd  as  it  will 
now  very  generally  be  thought,  was,  however,  for  a long 
time  not  only  admitted,  but  prevalent  even  in  this  country, 
It  is  ftrongly  inculcated  in  the  Homilies 'of  our  eftablilhed 
church,  and  was  ftrenuoufly  maintained  by  feveral  of  its 
refpedtable  divines.  Dr.  Tillotfon,  enlightened  and  excellent 
as  he  was  in  other  refpedfs,  could  not,  in  the  middle  part  of 
his  life,  emancipate  himfelf  from  the  idea,  that  it  was  finful 
to  refill  government,  as  is  evident  from  his  letter  to  lord 
Ruffel.  That  power  originates  with  the  people  was  con- 
demned as  an  abominable  tenet  by  the  famous  Oxford  decree 
of  1683  ; but  this  is  a topic  on  which  it  is  needlefs  to  en- 
large. 

In  the  moft  popular  forms  of  government,  fays  Dr.  Paley, 
the  phyfical  ftrength  refides  in  the  governed  ; and  it  therefore 
becomes  an  inquiry  of  confiderable  importance,  among  poli- 
ticians, what  motives  induce  the  many  to  fubmit  to  the  few. 
In  the  difeufiion  of  this  queftion  our  author  diftributes  the 
fubjefts  of  a ftate  into  three  different  claffes,  viz.  1.  Tholjp 
who  obey  from  prejudice,  or  who  are  determined  by  an  opi- 
nion of  right  in  their  governors,  which  opinion  is  founded 
upon  prefeription : this  preferiptive  title,  in  hereditary  mo- 
narchies, .is  corroborated,  and  its  influence  confiderably  aug- 
mented, by  an  accdfion  of  religious  fentiments,  and  by  that 
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facrednefs  which  men  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  the  perfons  of 
princes.  2.  Thofe  who  obey  from  reafon,  by  a confideration 
of  the  neceffity  of  fome  government  or  other,  and  of  the 
certain  mifchief  of  civil  commotions.  3.  Thofe  who  obey 
from  felf-intereft,  and  who  are  kept  in  order  by  a variety  of 
confiderations  that  immediately  affeft  themfelves. 

Concerning  the  moral  obligation  of  fubmiffion  to  civil  go- 
vernment, thofe  who  adopt  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke, 
and  many  other  political  writers,  allege  a compadt  between 
the  citizen  and  the  Hate,  as  the  ground  of  the  relation 
between  them  ; and  this  compadt  binding  the  parties,  like 
private  contracts,  refolves  the  duty  of  fubmiffion  into  the 
univerfal  obligation  of  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  pro- 
mifes.  This  compadt  is  either,  1.  Exprefs,  on  the  part  of 
the  primitive  founders  of  the  Hate,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
met  together  for  the  declared  purpofe  of  fettling  the  terms 
of  their  political  union,  and  a future  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment. The  whole  body  is  fuppofed  to  have  utianimoufly 
confented  to  be  bound  by  the  refolutions  ef  the  majority  ; 
and  that  majority  is  fuppofed  to  have  fixed  certain  funda- 
mental regulations,  and  thus  to  have  conftituted,  either  in 
one  perfon,  or  in  an  affembly,  a funding  kgiflatnre , to  which, 
under  thefe  pre-efiablifhed  reitridtions,  the  government  of 
the  ftate  was  thenceforward  committed,  and  whofe  laws  the 
ieveral  members  of  the  convention  were,  by  their  firll  under- 
taking, thus  perfonally  engaged  to  obey. — This  tranfadtion 
is  fometimes  called  the  “ Social  compadt,”  and  thefe  fup- 
pofed original  regulations  compofe  what  are  meant  by  the 
“ conftitution,”  the  “ fundamental  laws  of  the  conftitution  ;” 
and  form,  on  one  fide,  the  “ inherent  indefeafible  prerogative 
of  the  crown,”  and,  on  the  other,  the  unalienable  “birth- 
right” of  the  fubjedt ; i.  e.  a tacit  or  implied  compadt  by  all  fuc- 
ceeding  members  of  the  ftate,  who,  by  accepting  its  pro- 
tedtion,  content  to  be  bound  by  its  laws.  “ This  account  of 
the  fubjedt,”  fays  Dr.  Paley,  “ although  fpecious,  and  pa- 
tronized by  names  the  moft  refpedtable,  appears  to  labour 
under  the  following  objedtions  ; that  it  is  founded  upon 
a fuppofition  falfe  in  fadt ; and  leading  to  dangerous  confe- 
quences.”  No  fuch  focial  compadt  was  ever  really  made, 
nor  any  fuch  original  convention  of  the  people  ever  adtually 
held,  or  could  be  held  in  any  country,  antecedent  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  civil  government  in  that  country.  It  is  to  fup- 
pofe  it  poffible  to  call  favages  out  of  caves  and  defarts,  to 
deliberate  and  vote  upon  topics,  which  the  experience,  and 
ftudies,  and  refinements  of  civil  life,  alone  fuggeft  : therefore 
no  government  in  the  univerfe  hegan  from  this  original.  At 
a.  Revolution  fome  imitation  of  a focial  compadt  may  have 
taken  place.  The  eftabliihment  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  bears  the  neareft  refemblance  of  it.  Should 
it  be  faid,  that  the  original  compadt  is  not  propofed  as  a fadt, 
but  as  a fidtion,  for  the  commodious  explication  of  the  mutual 
rights  and  duties  of  fovereigns  and  fubjedts  ; to  this  reprefen- 
tation  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  original  compadt,  if  it  be 
not  a fadt,  is  nothing  ; it  can  confer  no  adtual  authority  upon 
laws  or  magiftrates,  nor  afford  any  foundation  to  rights, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  real  and  exifting.  But  in  the  books, 
and  alfo  in  the  apprehenfion  of  thofe  who  deduce  our  civil 
rights  and  obligations  a paclis , the  original  convention  is  ap- 
pealed to,  and  treated  of,  as  a reality. 

Moreover,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  theory  of  government, 
which  affirms  the  exiitence  and  the  obligation  of  a focial 
compadt,  leads  to  conclutions  unfavourable  to  the  improve- 
ment, and  to  the  peace,  of  human  fociety.  Upon  this 
theory  it  may  be  prefumed  that  many  points,  called  “ funda- 
mentals” of  the  conftitution,  were  fettled  by  a convention  of 
the  people,  anterior  to  the  eftabliihment  of  the  fubfifting 
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legiflature,  and  which  the  legiflature  has  no  right  to  alter,  or 
interfere  with.  This  circumftance  affords  a dangerous  pre- 
tence for  difputing  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Hence  arofe 
the  doubt,  which  io  much  agitated  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. , whether  an  adt  of  parliament  could  of 
right  alter  or  limit  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown.  Befides,  if  it 
be  by  virtue  of  a compadt  that  the  fubjedt  owes  obedience 
to  civil  government,  he  ought  to  abide  by  the  power  of 
government  which  he  finds  eftabliffied,  however  abfurd  or 
inconvenient  it  may  be.  Moreover,  every  violation  of  the 
compadt  on  the  part  of  the  governor  releafes  the  fubjedt  from 
his  allegiance,  and  difiolves  the  government. 

Dr.  Paley,  rejedting  the  intervention  of  a compadt,  as  un- 
founded in  its  principle,  and  dangerous  in  the  application, 
afiigns  for  the  oniy  ground  of  the  fubjedt’s  obligation, 
“ the  will  of  God  as  colledted  from  expediency.”  Accor- 
dingly  the  author  reafons  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  the 
will  of  God  that  the  happinefs  of  human  life  be  promoted ; 
civil  fociety  conduces  to  that  end  ; civi1  focieties  cannot  be 
upheld,  unlefs  in  each,  the  intereft  of  the  whole  fociety  be 
binding  upon  every  part  and  member  of  it  ; and  this 
ftep  of  the  argument  condud'ts  us  to  the  conch1  non, 
namely,  that  fo  long  as  the  intereft  of  the  whole  fo,  iety 
requires  it,  that  is,  fo  long  as  the  eftabhihed  government 
cannot  be  refilled  or  changed  without  public  inconveniency, 
it  is  the  will  of  God  (which  will  univerfahy  determines  our 
duty)  that  the  eftabliffied  government  be  obeyed;  and  no 
longer.  This  principle  being  admitted,  the  juftice  of  every 
particular  cafe  of  reliftance  is  reduced  to  a computation  of 
the  quantity  of  the  danger  and  grievance  on  the  one  fide, 
and  of  the  probability  and  expence  of  redreffing  it  on  the 
other.  If  it  be  affied,  who  ffiall  judge  of  this?  the  an- 
fwer  is,  “ Every  man  for  himfelf.”  In  contentions  be- 
tween the  fovereign  and  the  fubjedt,  the  parties  acknowledge 
no  common  arbitrator ; and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  refer  the 
decifion  to  thofe  whofe  condudt  has  provoked  the  queftion, 
and  whofe  own  intereft,  authority,  and  fate,  are  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  it.  From  the  fubftituticn  of  “ publie 
expediency”  into  the  place  of  all  implied  compadts, 
promifes,  or  conventions  whatfoever,  our  author  infers, 
1.  That  it  may  be  as  much  a duty  at  one  time  to  refill  go- 
vernment as  to  obey  it,  viz.  when  more  advantage  will  in 
our  opinion  accrue  to  the  community  from  refiftance,  than 
mifchief.  2.  That  the  lawfulnefs  of  refiftance,  or  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  a revolt,  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  grievance 
which  is  fuftained  or  found,  but  alfo  upon  the  probable 
expence  and  event  of  the  conteft.  Hence  thofe  who  con- 
certed the  revolution  in  England  were  jullifiable  in  their  coun- 
ffils.  3.  That  irregularity  in  the  firft  foundation  of  a 
ftate,  or  fubfequent  violence,  fraud,  or  injuftice  in  getting 
poffeffion  of  tlie  fupreme  power,  are  not  fufficient  reafons 
for  refiftance,  after  the  government  is  once  peaceably 
fettled.  4.  That  refiftance  is  not  juftified  by  every  invafion 
of  the  fubjedl’s  rights,  or  liberty,  or  of  the  conftitution  ; 
by  every  breach  of  promife,  or  of  oath  ; by  every  llretch 
of  prerogative,  abufe  of  power,  or  negledt  of  duty  oti 
the  part  of  the  chief  magiftrate  ; unlefs  thefe  crimes  draw 
after  them  public  confequences  of  fufficient  magnitude  to 
outweigh  the  evils  of  civil  difturbance.  5.  That  no  ufage, 
law,  or  authority  whatever,  is  fo  binding,  that  it  need  or 
ought  to  be  continued,  when  it  may  be  changed  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  community.  6.  As  all  civil  obligation  is 
refolved  into  expediency,  what,  it  may  be  alked,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  obligation  of  an  Englifliman  and  a 
Frenchman,  or  why  is  a Frenchman  bound  in  confcience  to 
bear  any  thing  frem  his  king,  which  an  Englilhman  would 
3 2 not 
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not  be  bound  to  bear,  fince  tbe  obligation  of  both  is  found- 
ed in  the  fame  reafon  ? Although  their  conditions  may 
differ,  their  rights  {hould  feem  to  be  equal ; and  yet  we 
are  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of  the  rights  as  well  as  the  happinefs 
of  a free  people,  compared  with  what  belong  to  the  fub- 
jefts  of  abfolute  monarchies  ; and  how,  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  inquired,  can  this  comparifon  be  explained,  unlefs  we 
refer  to  a difference  in  the  compacts  by  which  they  are  re- 
fpeftively  bound  ? In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is 
allowed  that  a Frenchman  is  in  confcience  bound  to  enduie 
many  things  from  his  prince,  to  which  an  Englishman  would 
not  be  bound  to  fubmit  for  the  following  reafons  ; viz. 
becaufe  the  fame  aft  of  the  prince  is  not  the  fame  grievance 
where  it  is  agreeable  to  the  conftitution,  and  where  it  in- 
fringes it ; and  becaufe  redrefs  in  the  two  cafes  is  not  equally 
attainable.  The  duty  of  obedience  i6  defined  by  different 
boundaries,  and  the  point  of  juft.ifiable  refiftance  is  placed  at 
different  parts  of  the  fcale  of  buffering — all  which  is  Effi- 
ciently intelligible  without  a focial  compaft.  7.  The  intereft 
of  the  whole  fociety  is  binding  upon  every  part  of  it.  If  we 
appeal  to  the  Chriftian  fcriptures  with  regard  to  the  duty  of 
civil  obedience  or  the  extent  of  our  civil  rights  and  obligations, 
Chriftianity  hath  left  us  where  (lie  found  us  ; (lie  has  neither 
altered,  nor  afeertained  it.  The  two  paffages  to  which 
writers  have  generally  referred  in  their  inveftigation  of  this 
fubjeft  are  Romans  xiii.  1 — 7,  and  1 Peter  ii.  13 — 18.  In 
order  to  comprehend  the  proper  import  of  the  inftruftions 
contained  in  thefe  paffages,  there  are  two  queftions  relating 
to  the  fubjeft  of  civil  obedience,  which  (hould  be  confider- 
ed,  viz.  whether  to  obey  government  be  a moral  duty  and 
obligation  upon  the  confcience  at  all,  and  how  far,  and  to 
what  cafes,  that  obedience  ought  to  extend  ? Thefe  paf- 
fages, it  may  be  obferved,  inculcate  the  duty  ; but  they  do 
not  deferibe  the  extent  of  it.  The  due  confideration  of  this 
diftinftion  is  Efficient  to  vindicate  thefe  paffages  of  ferip- 
ture  from  any  explanation  of  them  that  (hall  favour  an  un- 
limited pafiive  obedience.  But  admitting  what  many  com- 
mentators have  dated,  that  an  opinion  was  privately  che- 
rifhed  by  the  fird  Chridians,  which  led  them  to  conceive, 
that  their  converfion  to  Chridianity  entitled  them  to  new 
immunities,  to  an  exemption  as  of  right  (however  they 
might  give  way  to  neceffity)  from  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  fovereign,  we  are  furnifiied  with  a dill  more  apt 
and  fatisfaftory  interpretation  of  the  Apodle’s  words.  The 
two  paffages  apply  with  great  propriety  to  the  refutation 
of  this  error.  Little  need  be  added  in  explanation  of  par- 
ticular claufes.  St.  Paul  has  faid,  “ whofoever  refideth  the 
power,  refideth  the  ordinance  of  God.”  This  phrafe,  “the 
ordinance  of  God,”  is  by  many  fo  interpreted  as  to  autho- 
rize the  mod  exalted  and  fuperditious  ideas  of  the  regal 
charafter.  But  furely  fuch  interpreters  have  facrificed 
truth  to  adulation.  For,  in  the  fird  place,  the  expreffion, 
as  ufed  by  St.  Paul,  is  jud  as  applicable  to  one  kind  of 
government,  and  to  one  kind  of  fucceffion,  as  to  another, — 
to  the  eleftive  magidrates  of  a pure  republic,  as  to  an  ab- 
folute hereditary  monarch.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  af- 
firmed of  the  fupreme  magidrate  exclufively,  that  he  is  the 
ordinance  of  God ; the  title,  whatever  it  imports,  belongs 
to  every  inferior  officer  of  the  date  as  much  as  to  the  highelt. 
The  divine  right  of  kings  is,  like  the  divine  right  of  conjla - 
ties,  in  the  law  of  the  land,  or  even  aftual  and  quiet  poffeiiion 
of  their  office ; a right  ratified,  we  humbly  prefume,  by 
the  divine  approbation,  fo  long  as  obedience  to  their  autho- 
rity appears  to  be  neceffary  or  conducive  to  the  common 
welfare.  Princes  are  ordained  of  God  by  virtue  only  of 
that  general  decree,  by  wliicb  he  a (Tents,  and  adds  the 
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fanftion  of  his  will,  to  every  law  of  fociety,  which  pro- 
motes bis  own  purpofe,  the  communication  of  human  hap-- 
pinefs  : according  to  which  idea  of  their  origin  and  confti- 
tution,  and  without  any  repugnancy  to  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  they  are  by  St.  Peter  denominated  the  “ ordinance  of 
man .”  Paley,  ubifupra.  See  King,  Law,  Liberty,  Mo- 
narchy, Parliament,  Passive  obedience , &c. 

Government,  in  Grammar,  is  underdood  of  that  con- 
druftion  of  nouns  and  verbs,  wherein  they  require  fome 
alteration  to  be  made  in  others  joined  or  condrufted  with 
them. 

Condruftion  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; that  of  concord , 
and  that  of  government,  called  alfo  regimen.  See  Concord 
and  Regimen. 

GOVERNOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mincio  ; 12  miles  S.  E.  of  Mantua. 

GOVERNOR,  an  officer  veded  by  a king,  or  fovereign 
prince,  with  fhe  command  and  adminiffration  of  a province, 
place,  &c. 

A governor  reprefents  the  king  ; and  not  only  commands- 
the  garrifon,  troops,  See,  but  the  citizens,  &c.  A gover- 
nor of  a fortified  place  was  anciently  required  to  hold  out 
three  attacks,  before  he  furrendered. 

Governor  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  for  a prefident  or  fu- 
perintendant. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  governor  of  the  bank  ; the  governor 
and  direftors  of  the  South  Sea  company  ; the  governor  of 
an  hofpital,  See. 

GOVERY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the 
circar  of  Rajamundry  ; 10  miles  W.  N.W.  of  Rajamundry, 

GOUF.  See  Golf. 

GOUFRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Canada,  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  ; 50  miles  E.  of  Quebec. 

GOUGANE-Banra,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  not  far  from  Inchigeele.  The  river  Lee  rifes  in 
a mountain  above  this  lake,  through  which  it  fiows.  It  was 
formerly  the  refidence  of  St.  Fin-Bar,  and  is  vifited  by' 
great  numbers  of  pilgrims,  whilff  its  romantic  beauties 
attraft  a few  travellers,  notwithstanding  the  ruggednefs  of 
the  road. 

GOUGE,  William,  in  Biography,  who  flouridied  in 
the  former  part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  born  in  the 
pariffi  of  Bow,  in  the  year  1575.  He  was  educated  partly 
at  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  and  partly  at  Eton,  and,  in  1595,  he- 
was  elefted  to  King’s  college,  Cambridge.  Here,  in  due 
time,  he  performed  with  much  applaufe  all  the  exercifes  re- 
quired by  the  datutes,  and  took  his  degrees.  In  1607,  he 
was  admitted  into  orders,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained 
the  reftory  of  Blackfriars,  London.  In  this  fituation  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  difeharging  the 
padoral  functions  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity,  and 
fetting  before  his  parishioners  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. The  zeal  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office,  led  him  to  edablidi  a weekly  lefture,  which  was 
frequented  not  only  by  his  own  people  but  by  many  of 
the  London  clergy,  the  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  the  more  refpeftable  and  ferious  citizens.  In  1628,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity,  and  about 
the  fame  period  he  became  one  of  the  truftees  of  the  fociety 
that  had  united  for  the  purpofe  of  buying  up  impropria- 
tions, to  bellow  them  on  fuch  unpatronized  clergymen  as 
were  distinguished  for  piety  and  other  ministerial  qualifica- 
tions, which  occafioned  his  being  profecuted  in  the  ftar- 
chamber.  In  1653,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  affem- 
bly  of  divines,  and  was  held  in  Ech  reputation  by  that 
body,  that  he  was  often  called  to  fill  the  moderator’s  chair 
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during  his  abfence.  He  was  felefted  as  a proper  perfon 
to  write  notes  on  the  bible,  and  took,  for  his  (hare  of  the 
work,  from  the  beginning  of  the  firit  book  of  Kings  to 
that  of  Job.  He  died  in  the  year  1653,  foon  after  he  had 
completed  his  78th  year.  He  had,  for  Several  years,  been 
efteemed  the  father  of  the  London  minifters.  In  his  de- 
portment, he  was  modeft,  humble,  and  affable  ; he  had  a 
pious  and  benevolent  fpirit,  and  continued  to  preach  as  long 
as  he  had  ffrengt'n  to  walk  into  the  pulpit.  Befides  the 
« Annotations”  already  referred  to,  Dr.  Gouge  publifhed 
many  other  theological  pieces,  as  “ A Commentary  on  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  ;’’  “ An  Expofition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer;’’  “ The  whole  Armour  of  God,’’  &c. 

Couge,  Thomas,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Bow,  in  the  year  1605;  and  having,  in  his  academical 
courfe,  followed  the  fteps  of  his  father,  he  was  firff  chofen 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  afterwards  prefented  with  a living 
at  Colfden,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued 
but  a fhort  time  ; and,  in  1638,  he  undertook  the  more  im- 
portant charge  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  parifh,  London.  During 
a period  of  twenty-four  years  he  dilcharged  the  duties  of 
his  prefeffion  with  the  molt  exemplary  zeal.  Befides 
preaching  twice  every  Sunday,  and  often  on  week  days, 
he  villted  his  flock,  catechifed  their  children,  enquired  into 
and  relieved  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  devifed  plans  for 
their  employment.  He  is  faid  to  have  given  the  hint  which 
produced  the  humane  and  benevolent  inftitutions  of  Mr. 
Firmin,  which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  memoir  of  that 
excellent  citizen.  When  the  aft  of  Uniformity  took  place, 
he  was  too  confcientious  to  facrifice  his  principles  on  the 
fhrine  of  power,  and  was  ejefted  from  his  living.  His  time 
was  now  zealoufly  devoted  to  afts  of  beneficence  and  cha- 
rity. He  employed  his  own  fortune,  which  was  confiderable, 
in  relieving  the  wants  of  his  poorer  brethren,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  non-conformity,  were  deprived  of  their 
means  of  fubfiftence ; and  he  was  a fuceefsful  applicant  to  the 
rich,  from  whom  he  received  large  fums,  which  were  applied 
to  that  humane  purpofe.  In  the  year  1671,  he  fet  about 
a plan  for  introducing  knowledge  and  religion  into  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Wales,  which  at  that  period  were  in  the 
mod  deplorable  darknefs.  He  eftablifhed  fchools  in  dif- 
ferent towns  where  the  poor  were  willing  that  their  chil- 
dren fnould  be  taught  the  elements  of  learning,  and  he  un- 
dertook to  pay  all  the  expences  which  were  incurred  in 
the  outfet  of  the  bufinefs.  By  degrees  thefe  fchools  amounted 
to  between  three  and  four  hundred,  and  they  were  all  an- 
nually viiited  by  Mr.  Gouge,  when  he  carefully  enquired 
into  the  progrefs  made  by  the  young  people,  before  whom 
he  occafionally  preached  in  a ftyle  adapted  to  their  age 
and  circumftances  in  life,  until  he  was  obliged  to  defift  by 
profecutions  carried  on  again!!  him  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
courts.  With  the  affiltance  of  his  friends,  whofe  purfes 
were  ever  open  at  his  command,  he  printed  eight  thoufand 
copies  of  the  bible  in  the  Welfh  language,  a thoufand  of 
thefe  were  aiftributed  freely  among  thofe  who  could  not 
afford  to  purchafe-them,  and  the  reft  were  fent  to  the  cities 
and  chief  towns  in  the  principality,  to  be  fold  at  reafon- 
able  rates.  He  procured  likewife  the  church  catechifm, 
and  other  praftical  pieces,  to  be  printed  in  the  Welfh  lan- 
guage, and  diflributed  among  the  poor.  To  thefe  and 
iuch  like  charitable  undertakings  did  Mr.  Gouge  devote  his 
time,  his  talents,  and  his  fortune,  when  precluded  by  the 
intolerance  of  the  laws  from  officiating  in  the  capacity  of 
a preacher  He  was  accuftomed  to  fay  with  pleafure, 
“ that  he  had  two  livings  which  he  would  not  exchange 
for  two  of  the  greateft  in  England.’’  Thefe  were  Wales, 
where  he  travelled  every  year  to  diffufe  the  principles  of 


knowledge,  piety,  and  charity : and  Cnrift’s  Hofpital, 
where  he  catechifed  and  inftrufted  the  children  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion.  He  died  fuddenly  in  1681, 
in  the  feventy-feventh  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  re- 
garded as  a public  lofs.  A funeral  fermon  was  preached 
on  the  occalion  by  Dr.  Tillotfon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  ; who,  at  the  conclufion  of  an  animated  eulo- 
gium  on  his  piety  and  virtue,  obferves,  that  “ all  things 
confidered,  there  have  not,  fince  the  primitive  times  of 
Chriftianity,  been  many  among  the  fons  of  men,  to  whom 
that  glorious  charafter  of  the  fon  of  God  might  be  better 
applied,  that  “ he  went  about  doing  good.”  And  Mr. 
Baxter,  in  his  Narrative  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,  fays 
of  Mr.  Gouge,  “ I never  heard  any  one  perfon,  of  what- 
ever rank,  fort,  or  feft  foever,  fpeak  one  word  to  his  dif- 
honour,  or  name  any  fault  that  they  charged  on  his  life 
or  doftrine  ; no,  not  the  prelatifts  themfelves,  fave  only 
that  he  conformed  not  to  their  impofitions  ; and  that  he  did 
fo  much  good  with  fo  much  induftry.”  This  eminent  Chrif- 
tian  divine  publiffied  a few  praftical  pioces,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  ; “ The  Principles  of  Religion 
Explained:’’  “A  Word  to  Sinners:”  “ Chriftian  Direc- 
tions to  walk  with  God  :”  “ The  fureft  and  fafeft  Way 
of  Thriving,  viz.  by  Charity  to  the  Poor  “ The  Young 
Man’s  Guide  through  the  Wildernefs  of  this  World.” 
Gen.  Biog.  Neal’s  Hift.  of  the  Puritans, 

GOUGE,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  divers  artificers ; being 
a fort  of  round,  hollow  chiffel  ; ferving  to  cut  holes,  chan- 
nels, grooves,  &c.  in  wood,  ftone,  & c. 

GOUGEON,  John,  in  Biography > a French  fculptor 
and  architeft  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  his  fucceffors,  is 
reckoned  the  firft  who  introduced  a true  tafte  for  fculpture 
in  France,  and  freed  it  from  the  barbarifm  of  former  times. 
He  was  employed  in  many  of  the  public  works  with  which 
Paris  began  to  be  decorated  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Of 
thefe  the  moil  confiderable  is  the  fountain  of  the  Nymphs, 
called  the  Innocents,  finifhed  in  the  year  iyyo.  Among  the 
other  remains  of  his  workmanlhip  is  a tribune  in  the  hall  des 
Cent-Suiffes,  at  the  Louvre,  enriched  with  fculptures,  and 
fupported  by  four  gigantic  Caryatides.  He  was  an  able 
medalift,  and  ftruck  ieveral  pieces  for  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
which  are  fought  by  the  curious.  He  generally  worked  in 
fmall,  and  there  are  no  detached  figures  or  groups  by  his 
hand.  His  reliefs  are  executed  with  tafte,  his  drapery  is 
light  and  elegant,  his  figures  graceful  and  flexible,  but  their 
attitudes  fomewhat  forced.  He  was  a Huguenot,  and  was 
{hot  as  he  was  working  on  a fcaffold,  on  the  infamous  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day,  1570.  Gen.  Biog. 

GOUGH’s  Island,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic  ocean,  difeovered  by  captain  Gough  in 
1715.  It  is  very  high  land,  in  S.  lat.  40  ^ 15'.  W.  long. 
8l°  57'.  Some  doubt  being  entertained  with  refpeft  to  its 
true  longitude,  it  was  recommended  to  M.  de  la  Peroufe  to 
afeertain  its  true  pofition,  as  it  lies  in  the  way  of  fhips  going 
direftly  to  India,  or  China,  early  in  the  feafon,  without 
touching  at  the  Cape. 

GOUJET,  Claude  Peter,  in  Biography , was  born  at 
Paris  in  1697.  His  father,  a taylor  by  trade,  in  vain  op- 
pofed  his  inclination  for  a ftudious  life.  He  was  educated 
among  the  Jefuits,  and,  having  taken  orders,  became  a canon 
of  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  de  l’Hopital  in  Paris.  He 
was  an  affociate  of  Ieveral  academies  in  France,  and  was  ge- 
nerally efteemed  for  his  learning,  and  alfo  on  account  of  the 
mildnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  purity  of  his  morals.  Fie 
died  in  1767,  and  had  cullefted  a library  of  ten  thoufand 
well  cholen  volumes,  which  was  the  bafis  of  his  numerous 
works.  Of  thefe,  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  “ Vies 
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dc-s  Saints,”  in  two  vols.  4to.  “ Supplement  to  Moreri’s 
Dictionary, ” two  vols.  folio.  “ Bibliotheque  des  Ecrivains 
.Ecclefiaftiques,”  three  vols.  8vo.  “ Difcours  fur  le  Renou- 
. vehement  des  Etudes  depuis  le  xiv  Siecle.”  “ De  l’Etat 
des  Sciences  en  France  depuis  la  Mort  de  Charlemagne 
jufqu’a  celle  du  .Roi  Robert.”  This  differtation  obtained 
for  tlie  author  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
and  he  was  complimented  by  a deputation  from  that  body, 
defiring  permiffion  to  nominate  him  to  the  vacant  place  of 
the  deceafed  abbe  Vertot  Goujet  was  likewife  author  of 
“ Bibliotheque  Frangoife,  ou  Hiftoiredela  Litterature  Fran- 
goife,”  18  volumes  i2mo.  which  is  reckoned  his  molt  valua- 
ble work.  Moreri. 

GOUJIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira-;  12  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Joao  de  Pef- 

queira. 

GOVINPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar^  26 
miles  S.  of  Bahar. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal.;  10  miles  W. 
.of  Nuldingah. 

GOULAMCONDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  My- 
Jore;  9 miles  S.  of  Gooty. 

GOULART,  Simon,  in  Biography,  a French  Proteftant 
divine,  was  born  at  Senlis  in  1543.  He  began  his  ftudies 
•late  in  life,  but  by  perfevering  induitry,  he  made  a great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  learned  languages,  and  was  chofen  paftor  of 
the  church  of  which  Calvin  had  been  minifter.  Here  he 
difcharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  much  diligence  and 
fuccefs,  till  within  a few  years  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1628,  when  he  was  about  85  years  of  age.  He 
edited  many  works,  performing  at  the  fame  time  the  bufinefs 
©f  a commentator.  Among  thefe  were  the  “ Works  of 
Plutarch  “ St.  Cyprian’s  Works;”  “ Seneca’s  Works,” 
&c.  He  made  a colle&ion  of  “ Remarkable  Hiftories”  in 
2 vols.  8v'0.,  and  wrote  feveral  pieces  relating  to  the  hi f- 
tory  of  his  own  times.  The  moll  interelling  and  curious  of 
the  latter  defcription  is  his  “ Collection  of  the  moll  memo- 
rable events  which  occurred  during  the  League,  with  notes 
and  original  documents,”  in  fix  vols.  4to.  Many  of  his 
pieces  were  anonymous,  but  to  thefe  he  ufually  affixed  the 
initials  S.  G.  S.  fignifying  “ Simon  Goulart  Senlifien.’0 
He  had  fuch  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
his  time,  and  knew  fo  well  to  whom  different  publications, 
that  were  printed  without  the  writer’s  name,  were  to  be  at- 
tributed, that  Henry  III.  of  France,  being  defirous  of 
knowing  who  was  the  author  of  a piece  publifhed  under  the 
affumed  name  of  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus,  and  intended  to 
propagate  republican  dodlrines,  lent  a perfon  to  Geneva  to 
enquire  into  the  matter  of  Goulart,  but  the  latter  refufed  to 
communicate  the  fa£l,  for  fear  of  expofing  the  author  to  fe- 
rious  injury.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

GOULDSBOROUGH  Harbour,  in  Geography,  a 
h arbour  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  diltrift  of 
Main.  N.  lat.  440  25'.  W.  long.  67°  53’. 

GOULERGAUT,  a town  of  Thibet;  28  miles  S.  of 
Deuprag. 

GOULOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sanore  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Sanore. 

N GOULSTON,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  was  the  fon 
of  William,  reCtor  of  WymonJham,  and  was  born  in 
Ncrfhamptonfhire.  He  became  probationer  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton college,  Oxford,  in  1596  : and,  after  applying  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  phyfic  in  this  univerfity,  he  praftifed  for  a time 
with  coniiderable  reputation  at  Wymondham  and  its 
neighbourhood.  At  length,  after  taking  his  doCtor’s  degree 
in  1 bio,  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  a fellow  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  and  afterwards  cenfor.  He  relided 
in  the  parifti  of  St.  Martin’s,  near  Ludgatc,  and  was  in 
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great  efteem,  as  well  for  claffical  learning  and  theology,  as 
for  the  pradlice  of  his  profeffion.  He  died  in  the  year  1632  5 
and  by  an  article  in  his  will  teftified  fuch  regard  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  medicine,  as  entitles  him  to  .grateful  commemoration. 
This  was  a bequeft  of  .200  pounds,  to  purchafe  a rent  charge 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  annual  pathological  lecture  within 
the  College  of  Phyficians,  to  be  read  by  one  of  the  four 
youngeft  -dodtors  of  the  College.  The  public  has  been  in- 
debted on  feveral  occafions  to  this  inflitution  for  ingenious 
differtations,  delivered  as  Gulftonian  Ledlnres  ; as  thofe  of 
Dr.  Mufgrave  ; Dr.  Fordyce’s  Treatife  on  Digeltion  ; 
&c. 

Dr.  Goulfton  publifhed  the  following  works.  “ Verfio 
'Latina  et  Paraphrafis  in  Ariftotelis  Rhetoricam.”  Lond- 
1619,  &c.  “ Ariffotelis  de  Poetica  Liber,  Latine  conver- 

fus  et  Analytica  Methodo  illuftratus.”  Loud  1623.  And 
after  his  death,  his  intimate  friend  Thomas  Gataker,  B.  D. 
publifhed  his  “ Verfio,  varise  Ledtiones  e£  Annotationes 
Criticx  in  opufcula  varia  Galeni.’’  Lond.  1640.  Aikin, 
Biograph.  Mem.  of  Med. 

GOUMEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  and  capital 
of  the  country  of  the  Foulahs,  and  refidence  of  the  Siratik. 
N.  lat.  i63i6.  W.  long.  n‘32'. 

GOUNDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 32  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Manickpour. 

GOUPIA,  in  Botany.  See  Glossopetaeum. 

GOUPIL,  James,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Poitou.  He 
acquired  a confiderable  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages, 
and  afterwards  diredled  his  ftudies  to  medicine,  in  the  fchoals 
of  Paris,  where  he  graduated  in  1547.  Plis  talents  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  court,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Henry 
II.  to  the  profefforfhip  of  medicine  in  , the  royal  college,  in 
1555,  a vacancy  being  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Sylvius. 
He  is  principally  known  as  an  editor  and  annotator  of  the 
writings  of  Diofcorides,  Alexander  Trallian,  Adtuarius, 
and  fome  other  Greek  writers  : and  he  was  engaged  in  the 

fame  labour,  in  refpedt  to  fome  of  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates, when  his  ftudies  were  terminated  by  death,  in  1568. 
Eloy. 

GOUR,  called  alio  Lucknouti,  in  Geography , the  an- 
cient  capital  of  Bengal,  fuppofed  to  be  the  “ Gangia 
Regia”  of  Ptolemy,  which  flood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  about  25  miles  below  Rajemul.  N.  lat.  240  53'. 
E.  long.  88°  14'.  It  was  the  capital  of  Bengal  730  years 
B.  C.  and  was  repaired  and  beautified  by  Acbar,  A.  D. 
J575>  w’ao  gave  it  the  name  of  “ Jennuteabad,”  which 
name  part  of  the  circar  in  which  it  was  fituated  ftill  bears. 
It  was  deferted,  as  it  is  faid,  on  account  of  the  infalubrity 
of  its  air.  Taking  the  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Gour  at  the 
moll  reafonable  calculation,  it  is  not  lefs  than  15  miles  in 
length,  along  the  old  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  two  to 
three  in  breadth.  Several  villages  Hand  on  part  of  its  fcite  ; 
the  remainder  is  either  covered  with  thick  forefts,  the  habi- 
tations of  tygers  and  other  beafts  of  prey,  or  become  arable 
land,  whofe  foil  is  chiefly  compoled  of  brick-duft.  The 
principal  ruins  are  a mofque  lined  with  black  marble,  elabo- 
rately wrought ; and  two  gates  of  the  citadel,  which  are 
grand  and  lofty.  The  bricks,  which  continue  to  be  an 
article  of  merchandize,  are  of  a peculiarly  folid  and  dura- 
ble texture. 

GOURA,  or  Gura,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw 
on  the  Viftula  ; 12  miles  from  Warfaw. 

GOVRA,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 35 
miles  E.  of  Ifpahan. 

GOURA Y,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  if] and  of 
Jer fey  ; 4 miles  E.  of  St.  Helier. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
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Jn  the  department' of  the  North  Coafts  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Lam- 
balle. 

GOURD,  in  Botany.  See  Cucurbita- 

Gourd,  Bitter.  See  Colocynthis. 

Gourd,  Indian  tree.  See  Crescentia. 

Gourd,  Sour.  See  Baobab. 

Gourd-woz-w,  the  Englifh  name  of  a fpecies  of  worm 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  feveral  animals.  It  has  this  name 
from  its  refembling  the  feed  of  the  gourd  in  figure. 

GOURDON,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot,  and  principal  place  of  a diftriCt,  1 6 
miles  N.  of  Cahors.  N.  lat.  46°  44'.  E.  long,  i*  28'.  The 
place  contains  3703,  and  the  canton  12,115  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  150  kilioinetres,  in  15  communes. 

GOUIIDY,  Legs  of  Horfes.  See  Grease. 

GOUREY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 10  miles  N.  W.  of  Lucknow. 

GOURGONG,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad; 
1-0  miles  N.  of  Corah. 

GOURGOUTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  ; 
36  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Rachore. 

GOURIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Pontivy  ; 26  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Pontivy.  The  place 

contains  3674,  and  the  canton  11,819  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  242^  kiliometres,  in  five  communes. 

GOURMA,  a town  of  Abyffinia,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Red  fea.  N.  lat  14°  52'. 

GOURMUNGUL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gol- 
conda; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Malkar. 

GOURMELEN,  Etienne,  in  Biography,  was  a na- 
tive of  Brittany,  and  was  fent  at  an  early  age  to  Paris, 
where  he  ftudied  furgery,  and  afterwards  medicine  ; in  the 
latter  of  which  he  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  in  the  year 
1559,  and  was  elefted  dean  of  the  faculty  in  November, 
1574.  Surgery,  however,  continued  to  be  the  favourite 
cbjerit  of  his  attention,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  III. 
profelfor  of  furgery  in  the  Royal  College  in  the  year  1588. 
But  he  did  not  long  fill  his  chair,  for  he  died  in  1594.  His 
writings,  which  were  valuable  in  their  day,  have  now  loft 
their  intereft,  in  confequence  of  the  great  improvements  of 
modern  furgery  : they  confift  of  a “ Synopfis  Chirurgiae,” 
printed  in  1566,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into  French; — 
a Latin  tranflation  of  Hippocrates  “ De  Alimento,”  with 
a commentary  ; — and  a treatife,  entitled  “ Chirurgise  Artis 
ex  Hippocratis  et  Veterum  decretis  ad  rationis  normam 
redadtte,  Libri  tres,”  1580.  Eloy.  Di£t.  Hift. 

GOURNAI,  Le  Jars  de,  Mary,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1506.  She  was,  while  very  young,  deprived  of  her  father, 
and  acquired  an  adoptive  one  in  the  celebrated  Michael  Mon- 
tagne,  who  became  the  objeCt  of  her  enthufiaftic  admira- 
tion. After  the  death  of  Montagne  fhe  became  heirefs  of 
his  writings,  and  publifhed  an  edition  of  his  “ Eflays,”  de- 
dicated to  cardinal  Richelieu.  She  had  well  improved  the 
Ielfons  of  youth,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
learned  languages.  She  maintained  a correfpondence  with 
many  of  the  molt  eminent  literary  charadters  of  the  age,  by 
fome  of  whom  fhe  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  “ Tenth 
Mufe ;”  by  others  fhe  was  denominated  the  “French  Sy- 
ren ;”  it  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  the  uncommon- 
nefs  of  female  learning  at  that  time  in  France,  rather  than 
the  intrinfic  merit  of  her  writings,  excited  admiration.  In 
her  own  language  fhe  wrote  a ftiff  and  awkward  ftyle,  and 
her  tafte  in  reading  was  ufually  turned  to  the  compilations  and 
commentaries  of  paft  ages.  She  paffed  her  life  in  celibacy, 
contented  with  a fmall  penflon  from  the  court,  and  much 


efteemed  by  her  particular  friends,  fome  of  whom  were 
perfans  of  high  rank.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1645,  in  her 
79th  year,  and  was  honoured  with  many  epitaphs  from  li- 
terary characters.  Her  works  were  collected  in  a quarto 
volume,  under  the  title  of  “ Les  Avis  ou  les  prefens  de  la 
Demoifelle  de  Gournai.”  Her  temper  was  apt  to  be  vio- 
lent, and  fhe  was  very  refentful  of  real  or  fuppofed  injuries  ; 
by  thefe  means  fhe  made  herfelf  many  enemies,  who  attacked 
her  in  their  writings,  in  which  neither  her  perfon,  nor  the 
defeCIs  in  her  character  were  fpared.  Bayle.  Moreri. 

GOURNAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftriCt  of  Neufchatel,  24  miles  E.  of  Rouen.  N, 
lat.  49  29'.  E.  long.  i°  47'.  The  place  contains  3543, 

and  the  canton  11,301  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  180  ki- 
liometres, in  19  communes. 

GOURNEI,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  feite  of  the  an- 
cient Thebes. 

. GOUROCK.  See  Greenock. 

GOURRI,  a town  of  Abyffinia;  35  miles  S.W.  oF 
A flab. 

GOURVILLE,  John  Herauld  de,  in  Biography,  born 
at  Rochefoucauld  in  1625,  was  taken  by  the  celebrated  duke 
of  that  title  into  his  fervice  as  valet  de  chambre,  but  in  a 
fhort  time  he  became  his  confidential  friend.  He  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  great  Conde,  and  was  employed  by  the  fu- 
perinrendant  Fouquet,  in  public  bufmefs.  So  well  did  he 
approve  himfelf  to  his  employers  for  political  talents  and  in- 
tegrity that  he  was  propofed  to  the  king  as  fuccelfor  to  Col- 
bert in  the  miniftry.  He  died  in  1705,  leaving  behind  him 
“ Memoirs  of  his  Life  from  1642  to  1698,”  in  two  volumes 
i2mo.  Thefe  memoirs  are  written  with  franknefs  and  fim- 
plicity,  in  a lively,  though  incorreCt  ftyle,  and  they  con- 
tain many  curious  and  well  authenticated  anecdotes  of  the 
minifters  and  principal  perfons  of  his  time,  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  Voltaire  made  much  ufe.  Moreri. 

GOURY  Pashnum,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to  a kind  of  01-piment  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  veined  with  red  in  feveral  places,  and 
in  fome  with  white.  It  is  found  principally  at  the  bottoms 
of  mountains.  They  calcine  it  feveral  times,  and  afterwards 
give  it  internally  after  intermitting  fevers,  and  ufe  it  exter- 
nally in  ointments  for  the  itch. 

GOUSSET,  James,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Blois 
in  the  year  1635.  He  was  educated  for  the  miniftry,  and 
was  chofen  pallor  of  the  Proteftant  church  at  Poitiers  in  the 
year  1662.  He  wras  thrice  invited  to  undertake  the  pro- 
feflorfhip  of  divinity  at  Saumur,  but  refufed  to  quit  his  flock 
till  compelled  to  become  a fugitive  from  the  kingdom,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  revocation  of  the  edidi  of  Nantz.  On  this 
occafion  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  wTas 
fettled,  as  French  minilter,  at  Groningen,  where  he  likewdfe 
exercifed  the  offices  of  profelfor  of  divinity,  and  of  the  He- 
brew language  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  He  died  there 
in  1704,  in  his  fixty-ninth  year..  His  principal  works  were 
“ Differtations  in  Controverfy  with  the  Jews,”  1699. 
“ Commentarii  Linguae  Hebraicte,”  1702,  which  form  a 
valuable  Hebrew  dictionary,  of  which  the  belt  edition  w'as 
publilhed  at  Leipfic  in  1743.  “ Diflertationes  in  Fpiftolam 

Pauli  ad  Hebrasos,”  &c.  1712.  At  his  death  he  left  be- 
hind him  numerous  MSS.,  among  which  are  commentaries 
upon  the  whole  of  the  facred  feriptures.  Moreri. 

GOU8T,  Gout,  a French  term,  for  what  the  Italians 
call  gujlo,  and  we  tafe. 

GOUT,  in  Medicine,  a difeafe  principally  characterized 
by  inflammatory  attacks  of  the  joints,  more  efpecially  of  the 

foot, 
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foot,  which  return  at  intervals,  and  are  connected  with 
derangement  of  the  digeftive  organs.  The  term,  however, 
includes  fuch  a variety  of  morbid  affections,  in  its  extended 
fenfe,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a concife  definition  of  it ; 
and  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  a more  ample  defeription  of 
thofe  affections,  in  order  to  ponvey  a juft  notion  of -its  figni- 
fication. 

The  ancient  phyficians  included  all  the  varieties  of  inflam- 
mation,  that  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  joints,  under  the  ge- 
neral term,  Arthritis , (from  olfigoc,  a joint,  with  the  termina- 
tion itis,  denoting  inflammation,)  for  the  diftinftions,  made 
by  modem  phyficians,  between  the  two  modifications  of  im- 
flammation  in  the  joints,  now  denominated  gout  and  rheu- 
matifm , had  not  then  been  attended  to.  The  term  Arth- 
ritis, however,  was  ufed  both  as  a generic  and  fpecific  term, 
and  fignified,  not  only  inflammation  of  the  joints  generally, 
but  the  ordinary  form  of  gout  by  way  of  excellence.  But 
the  Greeks  alio  gave  fpecific  names  to  the  varieties  of  ar- 
thritis, according  to  the  particular  joints  which  the  difeafe 
occupied  : thus,  for  the  ordinary  form  of  gout  in  the  foot 
the  term  podagra , was  employed,  which  alfo  be- 

came a generic  title  ; for  gout  in  the  hand,  the  word  ge 
ehiragra  ; and  for  gout  in  the  knee,  gonagra  ; and 

fo  on.  Among  the  fpecies  of  arthritis  was  alfo  included  the 
ifehias , fciatica,  or  hip-gout , which  is  now  deemed  a fpecies 
of  rheumatifm.  Thefe  terms  the  Romans  adopted  ; and 
they  are  ftill  retained  in  medical  language.  Our  vernacular 
-term  gout , which  came  to  us  probably  through  the  French, 
lagoutte,  originated  in  the  dark  ages  among  the  humoral  patho- 
logifts,  who  confidered  the  difeafe  as  arifing  from  the  flow 
depofition  of  a morbid  humour,  guttatim,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  joints ; hence,  the  name  gutta,  or  drop,  was  applied  to 
the  difeafe.  This  term,  according  to  Du  Cange,  was  ufed 
by  Radulfus,  a Dominican  of  the  13th  century,  who  writes, 
“ cum  gutta,  quam  podagram  vel  arthreticam  vocant,  fre- 
quenter vexaretur.”  Mufgrave  de  Arthritide. 

In  confequence  of  the  various  forms  which  gout  affumes, 
phyficians  have  divided  it  under  two  heads,  regular  and  irre- 
gular gout,  or,  as  fome  have  termed  it,  tonic  and  atonic  gout ; 
the  former  occurring  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  while  the 
ftrength  or  tone  of  the  fyftem  remains  unbroken ; the 
latter,  after  a certain  degree  of  weaknefs,  or  atony  of  the 
eonftitution,  has  been  produced  by  the  frequent  attacks  of 
the  difeafe,  advanced  age,  or  other  caufes.  We  (hall  firft 
deferibe  the  fymptoms  by  which  thefe  forms  of  the  difeafe 
are  characterized,  and  afterwards  (late  the  caufes  and  method 
of  treatment,  together  with  the  fpeculations  of  pathologifts, 
refpe&ing  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  beginning  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  paroxyfm  of 

Regular  Gout — It  is  an  inflammatory  affeftiop.  of  the 
joints  of  the  foot,  which  conftitutes  what  is  called  a fit  or 
paroxyfm  of  the  regular  gout.  This  fometimes  comes  on  fud- 
denly  without  any  warning  of  its  approach  ; but  it  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  feveral  fymptoms,  efpecially  by  thofe  of 
indigeftion,  as  heart-burn,  flatulence,  and  heavinefs  after 
meals,  with  eradiations  of  acid  or  bitter  matters,  and  fome 
degree  of  languor  and  torpor  of  the  body  ; but  immediately 
before  the  fit  the  appetite  is  fometimes  unufually  lharp. 
There  is  .alfo  often  an  unufual  colduefs  of  the  feet  and  legs' 
for  a few  days  preceding  the  fit,  with  the  ceffation  of  the 
perfpiration  about  the  former  ; a frequent  numbnefs,  alter- 
nating with  a fenfe  of  prickling,  along  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities  ; occafional  cramps  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
legs ; and  an  unufual  turgefcence  of  the  veins,  are  occa- 
.iionally  obferved. 

The  attack  is  fometimes  felt  in  the  evening,  but  more 


commonly  about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  ♦ 
when  the  patient  is  awakened  from  a quiet  deep  by  a pain 
affe&ing  ©ne  foot,  generally  the  ball  or  firft  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  but  fometimes  the  other  parts  of  the  foot,  or  the 
ankle.  This  pain  is-  accompanied  with  more  or  lefs  of 
chillinefs  and  Ihivering,  which,  as  the  pain  increafes,  gradually 
ceafe,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a hot  ftage  of  pyrexia,  or  fymp- 
tomatic  fever,  which  continues  during  the  fame  time  as  the 
pain.  The  pain  becomes  by  degrees  more  and  more  violent : 
at  firft  it  is  attended  with  a fenfation,  as  if  warm  water  were 
poured  upon  the  membranes  affedted,  and  is  faid  to  refemble 
the  pain  of  a diflocated  joint ; as  it  becomes  fevere  it  is 
fometimes  deferibed  as  refembling  the  pain  of  a tenfion,  or 
laceration  of  the  ligaments,  fometimes  as  like  that  from  the 
gnawing  of  a dog,  and  fometimes  as  a feeling  of  weight  and 
conftridtion  of  the  membranes  of  the  part,  which  becomes 
fo  exquifitely  tender,  as  not  to  endure  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes, nor  even  the  fhaking  of  the  room  from  a perfon 
walking  brilkly  in  it.  Hence,  great  reftlefsnefs  of  the 
whole  body,  and  efpecially  of  the  part  affedted,  always 
accompanies  the  fit  ; the  patient  conftantly  changing  his 
pofture,  with  a view  to  eafe  the  pain,  which,  neverthelefs, 
continues  fevere  all  the  following  day,  until  mid-night, 
after  which  it  gradually  remits  ; and  about  two  or  three  in 
the  morning,  that  is,  after  twenty-four  hours  from  the  firft 
attack,  it  commonly  ceafes  almoft  entirely  ; and  this  freedom, 
with  the  breaking  out  of  a free  perfpiration,  allows  the 
patient  to  fall  afleep.  On  waking,  he  finds  the  pain  flight, 
and  the  part  affedled  with  fome  rednefs  and  fwelling. 

When  a paroxyfm  has  thus  come  on,  although  the  violent 
pain,  after  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  be  confiderably 
diminifhed,  yet  the  patient  is  not  entirely  without  pain. 
For  fome  days  he  has  a return  every  evening  of  pain  and 
fever,  which  continue,  with  more  or  lefs  violence,  till 
morning.  After  continuing  in  this  manner  for  feveral  days, 
the  difeafe  fometimes  goes  off  entirely,  not  to  return  till 
after  a long  interval  ; and  in  fuch  cales  it  generally  leaves 
the  perfon  in  very  perfedt  health,  enjoying  greater  eafe  and 
alacrity  in-  the  functions  both  of  body  and  mind,  than  he 
had  for  a long  time  before  experienced. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  difeafe  does  not  thus 
fpeeddy  quit  the  patient,  efpecially  when  he  has  previoufly 
fuffered  confiderably  from  its  attacks.  For,  inftead  of 
ceaiing  altogether  after  a few  days,  it  feizes  the  other 
foot  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  did  the  former,  both  in  refpedt 
to  the  vehemence  and  duration  of  the  pain.  Moft  com- 
monly t.he  foot  firft  affedled  becomes  quite  eafy,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  and  even  as  ftrong  and  healthy  as  if  it  had  not  been  dif- 
eafed  ; but  fometimes  both  feet  are  affedled  together,  and 
with  equal  violence.  When  this  happens,  the  fueceeding 
exacerbations,  as  Sydenham  remarks,  are  lefs  regular  both 
as  to  the  time  of  coming  on,  and  as  to  their  continuance  ; 
but  the  pain  always  increafes  in  the  evening  and  remits 
in  the  morning ; and  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gout, 
which  goes  off  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient,  is  made  up  of  a number 
of  thefe  little  fits.  For  when  this  difeafe  lafts  two  or 
three  months,  it  is  not  to  be  efteemed  one  continued  fit, 
but  rather  a feries  or  affemblage  of  fmall  fits,  the  Iaft  of 
which  proves  milder  and  fhorter,  until  the  whole  is  termi- 
nated. In  ftrong  conflitutions,  and  fuch  as  have  the  gout 
feldom,  the  attack  is  commonly  finifhed  in  fourteen  days  ; 
but  in  thofe  of  advanced  life,  or  who  have  frequent  returns 
of  the  difeafe,  thefe  feries  of  fits  will  continue  for  two 
months  ; and  in  fuch  perfons  as  are  more  debilitated,  either 
by  age  or  the  long  continuance  of  the  diforder,  it  will  not 
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go  off  till  the  fummer  advances,  (beginning,  as  is  moil 
common,  in  January,  or  early  in  February,)  which  feems  to 
drive  it  away. 

When  the  fit  is  going  off,  a violent  itching  feizes  the 
foot,  efpecially  between  the  toes,  and  the  cuticle  peels  off. 
The  appetite  and  ilrength  return  fooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  greater  or  leis  feverity  of  the  preceding  fit,  and  the 
interval  of  health  between  the  paroxyfms  is  generally  nearly 
in  the  farne  ratio  ; i.  e.  longer  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
violence  of  the  laft  fit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  the  returns  of  it  are  fometimes  only 
once  in  three  or  four  years  ; but  after  fome  time  the  inter- 
vals become  fhorter,  and  the  attacks  become  annual : after- 
wards they  come  twice  each  year,  and  at  length  recur 
feveral  times  during  the  whole  courfe  of  autumn,  winter, 
and  ipring  ; and  as  it  happens  that,  when  the  fits  are 
frequent,  the  paroxyfms  become  alfo  longer,  fo,  in  the 
advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  is  hardly  ever 
tolerably  free  from  it,  except,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three 
months  in  fummer. 

Before  the  difeafe  becomes  thus  inveterate,  however,  it 
has  gradually  afi'umed  other  appearances,  and  attacked 
other  parts  of  the  body.  At  firft  it  commonly  affects  one 
foot  only  ; but  afterwards  every  paroxyfm  affefts  both 
feet,  the  one  after  the  other,  and  then  both  together ; and 
its  changes  of  place,  as  it  continues  to  recur,  are  not  only 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  but  alfo  from  the  feet  into  other 
joints,  as  the  hands,  writts,  elbows,  knees,  &c. ; fo  that 
there  is  fcarcely  a joint  in  the  body  that  is  not,  on  one 
occafion  or  other,  affefted.  It  fometimes  feizes  on  two 
different  joints  at  the  fame  time  ; but  more  commonly  it  is 
fevere  in  a fingle  joint  only,  and  paffes  fuccefiively  from 
one  joint  to  another  ; fo  that  the  patient’s  affliction  is  often 
protrafted  for  a long  time.  The  pains,  indeed,  are  com- 
monly lefs  violent-,  in  this  Hate  of  the  difeafe,  than  they 
were  at  firft  ; but,  in  addition  to  them,  lofs  of  appetite, 
ficknefs,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the  atonic  gout,  now 
affliCl  him.  Befides,  in  the  intervals  bettveen  the  firft 
paroxyfms  of  the  diforder,  the  joints  which  had  been  affedfed 
were  entirely  reftored  to  their  former  fupplenefs  and  ftrength, 
and  were  free  from  pain  or  uneafinefs,  and  all  the  functions 
of  life  were  well  performed.  But  in  this  protracted  con- 
dition of  the  difeafe,  the  joints  remain  not  only  weak  and  ftiff, 
after  the  termination  of  the  fit,  but  they  become  at  length  fo 
contracted  and  difabled,  that  although  the  patient  can 
ftand,  and  perhaps  walk  a little,  yet  it  is  very  flowly,  and 
with  great  lamenefs  and  difficulty,  fo  that  he  is  fcarcely  able 
to  move  from  room  to  room  ; and  fometimes  the  joints 
lofe  their  motion  altogether. 

In  many  perfons,  though  not  in  all,  when  the  difeafe  has 
frequently  recurred,  this  immobility  of  the  joints  is  farther 
increafed  by  the  formation  of  concretions,  of  a chalky  ap- 
pearance, upon  the  outfide  of  them,  and  for  the  moll  part 
immediately  under  the  Ikin.  The  fecretion  or  depofition  of 
this  matter  is  charaCleriftic  of  the  difeafe,  being  the  confe- 
quence  of  gouty  inflammation  alone.  It  feems  to  be  depo- 
iited  at  firft  in  a fluid  form,  but  afterwards  becomes  dry 
and  firm  ; in  which  ftate  the  concretions  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a friable  earthy  fubftance,  and  have  been  called 
CilALK^/lones  (which  fee).  From  the  inveftigations  of  Dr. 
Wollafton,  however,  and  other  modern  chemifts,  it  has  been 
afeertained  that  they  contain  no  calcareous  or  earthy  matter, 
but  confiit  of  a neutral  fait,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  lithic  or  uric  acid,  with  the  fixed  alkali,  foda, — conilitut- 
ing  a lithate  or  urate  of  foda.  Thefe  concretions  form  prin- 
cipally about  the  joints  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  in  little  no- 
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dules,  which  Sydenham  compares  to  crab’s  eyes  ; but  fome- 
times they  appear  about  the  larger  joints,  as  the  elbow  and 
knee,  occafioning  a whitifli  fwelling  almoft  as  large  as  an 
egg,  which  becomes  gradually  inflamed  and  red.  Mr.  Wat- 
fon  lias  related  an  example  of  a very  extenfive  depofition  of 
urate  of  foda,  in  a gouty  man,  who  was  a martyr  to  the 
difeafe.  Chalk-ftones  not  only  enveloped  the  joints  of  his 
great  toes,  formed  tumours  upon  his  legs,  and,  being  mixed 
with  the  fynovia  of  the  large  joints,  rendered  this  fluid  as 
thick  as  cream  ; but  “ the  joints  of  the  fingers  were  fvvclled 
and  knotty,  every  knot  being  a lump  of  chalk  ; and  I was 
told,”  he  adds,  “ that  when  he  played  at  cards,  he  ufed  fre- 
quently to  fcore  up  the  game  with  his  knuckles.”  (See 
Medical  Communications,  vol.  i.  art.  3. — See  alfo  Parkin- 
ion’s  Ohf.  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout,  p.  3.) 

Such  is  the  progrefs  of  gout,  as  it  affefts  the  joints,  and 
while  it  may,  therefore,  be  called  regular  gout.  Syden- 
ham, indeed,  and  fome  other  writers,  confine  the  appellation 
of  regular  to  gout  in  the  feet  only ; and  confider  it  as  irregu- 
lar, when  it  attacks  the  hands  or  other  joints.  But  Dr  Cul- 
len, Warner,  and  the  phyficians  of  the  prefent  day,  in  gene- 
ral, agree  in  calling  the  difeafe,  when  it  confifts  only  of  an 
inflammatory  affeftion  of  the  joints,  the  regular  gout : “ and,” 
Dr.  Cullen  obferved,  “ whatever  fymptoms  we  can  per- 
ceive to  be  connected  with,  or  to  depend  upon,  the  difpo- 
fition  which  produces  that  inflammatory  affection,  but  with- 
out its  taking  place,  or  being  prefent  at  the  fame  time,  we 
name  the  irregular  gout.”  Firft  Lines,  $ 518. 

Irregular  gout,  anomalous,  internal  or  atonic  gout,  as  it 
has  been  alfo  called,  confifts  of  various  fymptoms  of  difor- 
der in  the  internal  organs  of  the  bpdy,  which  do  not  differ 
from  the  fymptoms  affecting  the  fame  organs  under  other 
circumftances  ; it  is,  therefore,  fufpecled  that  thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  of  gouty  origin,  when  they  occur  in  perfons  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  a gouty  diathefis  or  difpofition  : and  efpe- 
cially  when,  in  fuch  habits,  either  a manifeit  tendency  to 
the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints  has  formerly  appeared, 
or  when  the  fymptoms  alluded  to  are  intermixed  with,  and 
are  relieved  by,  feme  degree  of  the  inflammatory  affe&ion. 
The  morbid  fymptoms  which  appear,  in  fuch  cafes,  and  are 
coniidered  as  figns  of  atonic  gout,  are  piineipally  affections, 
of  the  ftomach  ; fuch  as  lofs  cf  appetite,  indigeftion,  and 
its  various  concomitants  of  ficknefs,  naufea,  vomiting, 
flatulency,  acid  eradiations,  and  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
ftomach.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  pains  and  cramps  in  the  upper  extremities  of  the  body, 
which  are  relieved  by  the  difeharge  of  wind  from  the  fto- 
mach. Together  with  thefe  affections  of  the  ftomach, 
coftivenefs  alfo  commonly  occurs  ; but  fometimes  a loofe- 
nefs  with  colic  pains.  Thefe  affections  of  the  alimentary 
canal  are  often  attended  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  hypochon- 
driafis  ; as  dejedtion  of  mind,  a conftant  and  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  fligliteft  feelings,  an  imaginary  aggravation  of  thefe, 
and  an  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  them.  In  the  fame  ato- 
nic gout,  the  vifeera  of  the  thorax  are  alfo  fometimes  affedl- 
ed,  and  palpitations,  faintings,  and  ailhma  occur.  And  the 
head  alfo  is  often  difordered,  with  pains,  giddinefs,  fomno- 
lency,  and  even  apopleftic  and  paralytic  affections.  (Cul- 
len. See  alfo  Mufgrave  “ De  Arthritide  Anomala,”  where 
thefe  various  modifications  of  irregular  gout  are  deferibed  at 
length  ; and  Warner’s  “ Full  and  Plain  Account  of  the 
Gout,”  where  his  obfervations  are  tranfiated,  pp.  70 — 90, 
fecond  edit.) 

We  may  here  remark,  in  paffing,  that  many  errors  have, 
probably  been  committed,  in  coniidering  almoft  every  fpe- 
cies  of  indifpofition,  that  occurs  in  gouty  habits,  as  arifing 
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from  tire  gouty  diathefis.  We  remember  to  have  heard  this 
point  ftrenuoufly  infilled  upon  by  the  able  profeffor  of  phyfic, 
in  .the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Gregory.  Many  of 
the  fymptoms  above  enumerated  are  obvioufly  connected  with 
the  impaired  functions  of  the  ftomach,  and  occur  in  dyfpep- 
fia,  or  indigeftion,  in  habits  not  gouty  ; fuch  are  tne  vaiious 
hypochondriac  fenfations  ; the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  often 
arifing  from  over-diftenfion  of  the  ftomach  with  flatus,  by 
which  the  heart  is  mechanically  prefled  upwards  : the  cramps 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  often  relieved  by  a 
difeharge  of  wind  from  the  ftomach  ; the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, often  occafioned  by  great  diftenfion  of  the  ftomach, 
which  impedes  the  deicent  of  the  diaphragm  ; and  the 
head-ache,  giddinefs,  &c.  which  are  daily  obferved  to  be 
connected  with  impaired  digeftion.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
flammatory diforders  of  the  lungs  and  other  vifeera,  con- 
geftions  in  the  head,  inducing  head-ache,  fomnolency,  verti- 
go, &c.,  and  ultimately  various  degrees  of  paralytic  and 
apopleflic  difeafe,  not  effentially  difterent,  in  any  refpect, 
from  the  fame  affections  in  habits  not  tainted  with  gout,  have 
probably  been  fuffered  to  go  on,  and  to  prove  fatal,  under 
a notion  that  they  were  gouty,  and  the  proper  remedies 
have  been  therefore  ncglefted. 

The  irregular  gout  occurs  in  a lefs  equivocal  form,  when 
the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  joints  has  come  on  in  the  ufual 
manner,  but  when,  without  arifing  to  the  ordinary  degree, 
or  at  lead  without  continuing  for  the  ufual  time,  and  receding 
gradually,  as  is  common,  the  pain  and  inflammation  fudden- 
ly  and  entirely  ceafe,  while  fome  internal  part  becomes  dif- 
ordered.  This  has  been  called  the  retrocedent  or  repelled  gout. 
When  the  gout  is  thus  retrocedent,  the  fame  internal  parts  are 
attacked,  and  the  fame  diforders  produced,  as  in  the  irregu- 
lar or  atonic  gout,  where  no  previous  imperfect  attack  upon 
the  joints  had  ihewn  itfelf.  The  ftomach  is  for  the  moft 
part  commonly  affefted,  whence  violent  pain,  ficknefs,  vo- 
miting, anxiety,  &c.:  the  heart  and  lungs  are  alio  occafion- 
ally  attacked  ; and  fometimes  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy, 
palfy,  or  delirium,  mark  the  head  as  the  feat  of  the  retro- 
cedent difeafe. 

Another  variety  of  irregular  gout  has  been  denominated 
i nifplaced  gout  ; namely,  when,  inftead  of  the  joints  of  the 
extremities,  the  ftomach,  brain,  lungs,  inteftines,  kidnies, 
or  bladder,  become  affefted  with  lymptoms  of  inflammation, 
which  give  way  upon  the  appearance  of  the  inflammation 
in  the  extremities,  when  that  takes  place,  ft  his  inflamma- 
tion of  the  internal  organs,  however,  is  indicated  by  the  fame 
fvmptoms  which  accompany  inflammation  of  the  lame  parts, 
arifing  under  other  circumitances,  and  in  conllitutions  not 
gouty:  and  it  has  probably  been  fometimes  fuppofed  to  be 
of  gouty  origin,  when  it  arofe  from  the  ordinary  caufes. 
Dr.  Cullen  affirms,  that  he  never  met  with  any  infiances  of 
mifplaced  gout  in  his  praffice,  and  that  no  cafe  has  been  dif- 
tindtly  made  out  by  medical  writers,  except  that  of  pulmo- 
nary inflammation.  But  he  liad  known  two  varieties  of  in- 
ternal difeafe  alternate  with  external  gouty  inflammation; 
viz.  the  one  an  affedtion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  pro- 
ducing pain,  ftrangury,  and  catarrhus  vefleas ; the  other  an 
affeftion  of  the  re £1 urn,  fometimes  marked  by  pain  alone  in 
that  parti  and  fometimes  bv  haemorrhbidal  fwelhngs. 

Such  are  the  phenomena,  by  which  the  various  forms  of 
regular  and  irregular  gout  are  chiefly  characterized.  The 
next  objeCt  of  our  inquiry  will  be  the 

CauJ'es  of  Gout.. — Among  the  predifpofing  caufes  of  gout, 
an  original  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  often  tranfmitted  from 
the  parent  to  the  offspring,  appears  to  be  the  moft  common  ; 
in  other  words,  the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be  hereditary.  This 
pofttion,  indeed,  has  been  controverted,  efpeciallv  by  Dr. 
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Cadogan  (fee  his  Diff.  on  [the  Gout,  and  all  Chronic  Di£- 
eafes,  p.  7.)  ; but  thedifeuffion  has  turned  upon  a mere  dif- 
pute  about  words.  For  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that 
the  predifptfltion  of  the  conftitution  to  be  affefted  by  gout  is 
tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon,  like  other  peculiarities  of 
habit  ; like  the  family-likenefs,  for  inftance,  in  features,  in- 
voice, complexion,  See.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Cadogan 
contends,  that  fome  perfons  acquire  this  gouty  difpofition,  who 
have  it  not  by  hereditary  tranfmiffion ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  hereditary  predifpofttion  may  be  counteracted  by 
various  caufes,  but  particularly  by  certain  modes  of  life,  fo 
that  the  difeafe  itfelf  (hall  never  appear.  Yet  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  fame  occafional  caufes,  which  will  excite  the 
difeafe  in  thofe  who  are  hereditarily  predifpofed  to  it,  will 
not  produce  it  in  others,  although  applied  in  greater  force  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  exiftence  of  an  original  conftitutional 
predifpofttion  rauft  neceffarily  be  inferred-  The  middle  and 
advanced  periods  of  life  are  alfo  more  difpofed  to  gout, 
than  the  early  periods  : thus  it  does  not  commonly  attack 
Snen  until  after  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  generally  not  till 
a ftill  later  period.  When  the  gout  does  appear,  in  more 
early  life,  of  which  there  are  inftances,  it  feems  to  be  in 
thofe  in  whom  the  hereditary  difpofition  is  very  ftrong,  and 
to  whom  the  exciting  caufes  have  been  applied  in  a con- 
liderable  degree.  Hippocrates  remarks,  that  eunuchs  are- 
not  liable  to  be  affeCled  by  gout,  nor  boys  previous  to  vene- 
ry  : but  the  intimation  included  in  the  remark  is  probably 
unfounded  ; fince,  with  refpeCt  to  the  latter,  the  difeafe,  as 
we  have  already  ftated,  is  almoft  peculiar  to  an  advanced 
period  of  life  ; and  the  eunuchs,  who,  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates, were  chiefly  Perfian  ftaves,  were  doubtlefs  confined 
to  the  ftrift  difeipline  and  the  frugal  and  temperate  life, 
which  the  rigorous  laws  enjoined  to  all,  and  therefore  not 
expofed  to  the  moft  active  caufes  of  gout.  For  Galen,  in 
his  commentary  upon  this  obfervation  of  Hippocrates,  ob- 
ferves  that,  in  his  time,  the  remark  was  no  longer  true„ 
“ owing  to  too  much  indulgence  on  their  part  in  an  indolent, 
as  well  as  intemperate  mode  of  life  and  the  remark  is 
confirmed  by  modern  experience.  (Van  Swieten.  lcc.  cit.)1 

It  has  been  fully  afeertained,  indeed,  that  the  principal 
fource  of  the  gouty  habit  confifts  of  high  feeding  and  indo- 
lence conjoined.  Sydenham  (who,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  gout, 
(lands  unrivalled  in  accuracy  of  obfervation,  and  the  model 
of  all  fucceeding  writers,  many  of  whom  have  done  little- 
more  than  copy  his  hiftory  of  it)  begins  his  account  of  the 
difeafe  with  thefe  remarks.  “ The  gout  generally  attacks 
thofe  elderly  perfons  who  have  fpent  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  eafe  and  indulgence,  both  in  the  ufe'of  high 
feeding  and  of  wine,  or  other  fpirituous  and  fermented 
liquors ; and  who,  in  cqnfequence  of  the  (liiggifhnefs  of  ad- 
vanced life,  have  ceafed  from  all  thofe  exercifes  to  which 
they  were  accuftomed  in  their  youth.  The  gout,  however, ” 
lie  adds,  “ does  not  always  wait  till  an  advanced  age  ; it 
fometimes  attacks  thofe  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life.  But 
thefe  perfons  have  unfortunately  received  the  feeds  of  the 
difeafe  from  their  parents  ; or,  if  not,  they  have  indulged  in 
premature  and  exceffive  venery,  or  left  off  entirely  thofe  ex- 
ercifes which  they  had  previoufiy  ufed  with  great  activity, 
and  have  been  beiides  moft  indulgent  to  the  appetite,  and 
drank  to  excefs  of  vinous  and  fpirituous  liquors,  afterwards 
fuddenly  turning  to  thofe  that  are  thin  and  cold.”  (Syden- 
ham, Traftatus  de  Podagra.)  ftliefe  fadts  have  been  long 
known.  There  is  a Greek  epigram  literally  fignifying,,. 
“ of  limb-relaxing  Bacchus  and  limb-relaxing  Venus  is  born 
a daughter,  the  limb-relaxing  Gout.”  And  a fimilar  ob~ 
fervation  is  contained  in  the  adage,  “ Bacchus  pater,  Venus 
mater,  et  Ira.  obftetrix  Arlhritidis.”  While  this  fail  ia. 
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confirmed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  teftimony  of  ages  in  the  and-  the  local  inflammation  in  gout,  is  one  of  the  clia- 
affirmative,  it  is  corroborated  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  by  rafterillics  of  the  difeafe  ; and,  as  vve  have  already  Hated, 
obfervation  in  the  negative.  Dr.  Cullen  remarks  that  gout  the  latter  is  ufually  preceded  for  fome  time  by  the  former, 
feldom  attacks  thofe  who  are  employed  in  bodily  labour,  Hence  whatever  fuddenly  depreffes  the  digeftive  power,  is 
or  who  live  much  upon  vegetable  aliment,  or  thofe  who  make  liable  to  induce  the  local  and  conftitutional  difeafe.  Thus  a 
no  ufe  of  wine  or  other  fermented  liquors.  Indeed,  the  gout  paroxyfm  of  gout  has  frequently  been  excited  by  an  ccca- 
is  faid  to  be  altogether  unknown  where  thefe  liquors  are  not  lional  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  wine  or  fpirits  ; by  overloading  the 
ufed,  as  among  the  common  people  of  T urkey.  Among  the  ftomach  with  food,  or  by  eating  fuch  as  is  not  ealily  digeitible 
lower  orders  of  people,  even  in  this  country,  the  difeafe  is  in  its  nature  ; by  the  copious  ufe  of  vegetable  acids  or 
very  rare,  and  ftill  more  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  acefcent  matter,  efpecially  by  weak  acefcent  wines,  punch, 
animal  food  and  ftrong  ale  and  beer  are  lefs  ufed.  Van  Sec. ; allof  which  tend  to  debilitate  the  digeftive  organs  either 
Swieten  obferves,  that  lome  people  who,  from  comfortable  direttly  or  indiredtly.  In  the  fame  way,  excefs  of  venerv, 
circumftances,  have  been  reduced  to  labour  for  their  fuile-  which  powerfully  influences  the  ftomach,  (Van  Swieten, 


■nance,  and  to  exchange  a luxurious  table  and  indolence  for  a 
fpare  diet  and  aftivity,  have  loft  their  gout.  He  mentions 
particularly  the  inftance  of  a certain  prieft,  who  enjoyed  a 
rich  living,  and  had  been  an  old  and  conftant  fufferer  from 
the  gout  ; but  happening  to  be  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Bar- 
bary, lie  was  kept  conftantly  at  work  in  the  galleys  for  the 
fpace  of  two  years  : “ which  had  this  good  effedl,  that  after- 
wards, when  he  was  ranfomed  from  captivity,  having  loft 
all  his  troublefome  and  monftrous  fatnefs,  he  never  once  had 
a fit,  though  he  lived  feveral  years  after  the  event.”  (Van 
Swieten,  Comment,  ad  Aph.  1255.)  Several  anecdotes  of 
a fimilar  nature  are  related  by  the  induftrious  Schenckitis. 
(Obf.  Med.  Rarior.  lib.  v.  p.  657.  edit.  1644.)  In  a word, 
much  exercife,  which  will  often  counteract  the  influence  of 
intemperance,  will,  when  combined  with  temperance,  coun- 
teract even  the  hereditary  difpofition  to  the  difeafe. 

The  effe&  of  full  living  and  indolence,  in  producing  the 
gouty  diathefis,  is  alfo  manifeft  from  the  form  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  perfons  in  whom  it  occurs.  Thefe  are  efpecially 
men  of  robuft  and  large  bodies  with  large  heads,  and  of  full 
and  corpulent  habits.  They  have  commonly  alfo  a coarfer 
ficin  ; and  if,  with  the  ancients,  wc  might  denote  the  tem- 
peraments of  men  by  certain  terms,  we  fnould  fay  that  the 
gout  efpecially  aflails  men  of  a cholerico-f anguine  tempera- 
ment, and  feldom  attacks  the  purely  fanguine  or  melancholic. 
Women  are  not  very  liable  to  the  gout,  probably  from  their 
lefs  intemperate  mode  of  life,  in  general,  than  that  of  men  : 
but  thofe  females  whom  it  attacks  are  generally  of  robuft 
and  full  habits.  It  is  faid  not  to  occur  in  them  commonly 
till  after  the  ceffation  of  menftruation  ; which  perhaps  only 
implies  that  it  is  a difeafe  of  advanced  life.  For  as  Dr.  Cul- 
len juftly  remarks,  “ it  often  happens  to  fuch  (the  robuft) 
long  before  the  meriftrual  evacuation  has  ceafcd,”  and  he 
had  “ found  it  occurring  in  feveral  females,  whofe  menftrual 
evacuations  were  more  abundant  than  ufual.”  (Firft 
Lines,  § 494.)  A fact,  which  we  may  explain,  with  Dr. 
Gregory,  by  obferving,  that  thofe  women  who  indulge 
much  in  vinous  and  fermented  liquors,  are  more  liable  to 
menorrhagia  than  others. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  experience  of  all  ages  con- 
curs in  afiigning  intemperance  and  indolence  as  the  principal 
fources  of  that  habit  of  body,  in  which  the  gout  is  liable  to 
occur.  This  habit,  or  predifpoiition,  feems  to  be  fulficient, 
in  many  cafes,  to  produce  the  difeafe  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  to  re- 
quire the  application  of  flight  and  imperceptible  exciting 
caufes  to  bring  it  forth.  The  difeafe,  indeed,  depends  lo 
much  upon  predifpoiition,  that  it  is  difficult  to  affign  the 
occafional  caufes  ; the  fame  agents  appear  to  be  fometimes 
the  generators  of  a predifpoiition  to  it  only,  and  at  other 
times  actually  to  excite  the  difeafe. 

The  exciting  caufes  which  often  fuddenly  bring  on  a fit  of 
the  gout,  in  thole  who  are  predifpofed  to  it,  are,  in  the  firft 
place,  thofe  circumftances  which  induce  a fudden  debility, 
efpecially  of  the  ftomach.  The  concurrence  of  indigejlion, . 


Aph.  586,  and  1257,)  has  often  brought  on  a fit.  This  feems 
to  have  been  univerfally  underftood  by  the  ancients.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  obfervation  of  Hippocrates ; and 
Aetius,  in  recounting  the  general  caufes  of  gout,  fays,  thefe 
are,  “ abounding  crudities,  frequent  drunkennefs,  and,  above 
all,  an  immoderate  ufe  of  venery.”  (Sermon  xii.  Gap.  6.) 
Sydenham  and  Van  Swieten  add  their  teftimony  to  the  fail. 
Intenfe  ftudy,  night-watching,  exceffive  anxiety  and  atten- 
tion to  bufinefs,  all  of  which  greatly  deprefs  the  power  of 
the  body  in  general,  and  of  the  ilomach  in  particular,  de- 
ftroying  the  appetite,  and  producing  a fenfe  of  uneafinefs, 
finking,  or  weight  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  are 
likewife  enumerated  among  the  occafional  caufes  of  the 
gouty  paroxyfm.  The  fame  is  true  with  refpecl  to  the  vio- 
lent emotions  and  paffions  of  the  mind,  more  particularly  of 
anger.  “ Ira  oblletrix  arthritidis”  is  part  of  the  adage  above 
quoted  : and  the  three  caufes  of  gout,  infilled  on  by  Dr. 
Cadogan,  are  intemperance,  indolence,  and  vexation.  The  influ- 
ence of  violent  mental  emotions  on  the  funftiens  of  the  body 
is,-  indeed,  very  manifeft,  and  more  efpecially  on  the  function 
of  uigeftion  ; the  dilturbance  of  which,  we  have  already 
obferved,  is  exceedingly  inftrumental  in  the  production  of 
gout.  “ The  firft  immediate  eneCt  of  violent  grief  or  vex- 
ation,” fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  “ is  to  take  off  the  adtion  of 
the  ftomach  entirely.  Let  us  fuppofe  a man  in  the  bell 
health,  the  higheft  good  humour  and  fpirits,  as  well  as  good 
ftomach,  fitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  friends,  receives 
fuddenly  fome  very  afilifting  news.  Inftantly  his  appetite 
is  gone,  and  he  can  neither  eat  nor  fwallow  a morfel.  Let 
the  fame  thing  happen  after  he  has  made  a hearty  cheerful 
meal,  as  fuddenly  the  action  of  his  ftomach,  the  whole 
power  of  digeftion  is  cut  off  totally,  as  it  it  were  become 
paralytic,  and  what  he  has  eaten  lies  a moll  oppreffive  load. 
Perhaps  as  the  excefs  of  weaknefs  is  often  convulfion,  it 
may  be  rejected  by  a violent  vomit,  or  do  greater  mil'chief : 
for  which  reafon  fuch  ftrokes  of  diftrefs  are  left;  hurtful 
received  upon  an  empty  than  a full  Ilomach.”  See.  (Loc.  cit. 
p.  55.)  The  gouty  habit,  indeed,  is  often  an  irritable  habit  ; 
and  Sydenham  obferves,  that  a fit  of  gout  may  be  called  a 
fit  of  anger.  (See. alfo  Van  Swieten.  $ 1258.) 

Among  other  exciting  caufes  of  gout,  the  fudden  ceafing 
from  the  culiomary  exercifes  or  labour  is  commonly  men- 
tioned, and  its  principal  effect  is  probably  upon  the  function 
of  digeftion,  which  is  lb  much  under  the  influence  of  exercife. 
Indolence,  in  general,  as  contributing  to  induce  the  gouty 
difpofition,  is  well  underftood ; and  the  fudden  ceffation  of 
activity,  like  all  other  fudden  changes,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
fudden  acceflion  of  the  paroxyfm,  in  thofe  who  are  pre-dif- 
pofed  to  the  difeafe.  In  a fimilar  manner,  a fudden  change 
in  the  mode  of  living,  the  oppofite  to  excefs,  namely,  front 
high  feeding  to  a very  ipare  and  abflemious  diet,  is  liable  to 
induce  the  paroxyfm  of  gout.  That  fuch  a fudden  abltrac- 
tion  of  the  powerful  itimulus  of  a copious  fupply  of  food 
and  ftrong  liquors,  rauft  neceffarily  induce  a coufiderable 
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direft  debility  in  the  organs  of  digeftion,  is  well  underflood  Again,  the  fymptoms  which  the  Irregular  gout  prefents,  art 
by  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  ftimulants  on  extremely  numerous  and  proteiform,  appearing  frequently 
the  animal  body.  (See  Debility  and  Excitability.)  as  dyfpepfia,  hyfteria,  hypochondriafis,  aithma,  palpitation, 
This  faft,  however,  although  fometimes  adduced  as  an  argti-  fyncope,  vertigo,  apoplexy,  paralyfis,  &c.  according  to 
ment  againfl  the  advantages  of  an  abftemious  regimen,  in  the  original  or  acquired  tendency  of  the  conflitution  to  thofe 
preventing  the  gout,  affords  no  fuch  legitimate  inference,  difeafes.  Hence  the  difcrimination  between  thefe  mcdifica- 
It  is  too  obvious,  indeed,  to  require  an  elaborate  difcuffion,  tions  of  gout,  and  the  difeafe  which  it  mimics,  is  occalionally 
that  all  extremes,  haftily  adopted,  are  liable  to  derange  the  very  difficult. 

animal  economy  ; and  that  habit  alone  can  render  extreme  Of  the  nature  or  proximate  caufe  of  Gout — This  is  a part  of 

moderation  invariably  beneficial,  on  the  one  haftd,  and  the  fubjedl  upon  which,  if  we  were  to  confine  ourfelves  to 
enable  us  to  bear  excefs  with  a confiderable  degree  of  im-  the  communication  of  adlual  and  ufeful  knowledge,  we 
punity  on  the  other.  Another  mode  of  debilitating  the  iliould  be  altogether  blent,  or  fay  but  a few  words.  The 
fyflem,  which  fometimes  brings  the  paroxyfm  of  gout,  is  obfervation,  indeed,  will  apply  to  many  other  difeafes,  as 
cxceffive  evacuation  of  any  kind  ; fuch  as  by  haemorrhage,  well  as  to  gout  ; but  as  gout  is  an  affeftion  almoft  exclu- 
brifk  purging,  vomiting,  &c. ; especially  in  aged  perfons,  fively  occurring  in  the  higher  claffes  of  fociety,  among  the 
whofe  conilitutions  are  already  much  broken  down  by  the  wealthy  and  intelligent,  it  has  claimed  a more  general  at- 
difeafe,  tention,  and  become  the  objedt  of  more  general  difcuffion. 


Sudden  viciffitudes  of  weather,  efpecially  when  connected 
with  moiflure,  as  from  mild  to  cold,  or  from  fevere  cold  to 
damp  and  mild  weather,  often  excite  the  gout ; hence, 
Sydenham  remarked,  that  the  moil  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  gouty  paroxyfm  takes  place  in  the  latter  end  of  January, 
or  the  beginning  of  February.  The  fit  may  be  produced 
either  by  the  local  application  of  cold  and  moiflure  to  the 
feet,  or  by  a general  expofure  to  it;  for  fuch  expofure, 
which  in  moll  people  will  occafion  rheumatifm,  a catarrh, 
©r  a fore  throat,  will,  in  a gouty  fubjedl,  excite  a fit  of  the 
gout.  In  like  maimer,  bruifes  or  fprains  of  the  leg  or  foot, 
©r  mere  over-exercife  of  the  mufcles  and  ligaments  of  thofe 
parts,  as  in  long  walking,  will  fometimes  bring  on  a pa- 
roxyfm. 

There  is  another  alleged  caufe  of  the  gout,  which  it 
would  not  now  be  neceffary  to  mention,  were  it  not  noticed 
by  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  and  others,  viz.  contagion. 
Van  Swieten  confiders  the  difeafe  as  analogous  to  dyfentery 
and  other  maladies,  which,  although  originating  from  very 
obvious  caufes,  neverthelefs  propagate  themfelves  afterwards 
by  contagion.  But  the  llories,  by  which  this  dodtrine  is 
fupported,  are  fomewhat  ridiculous  ; fuch  as  this,  that  a dog 
lying  at  his  mailer’s  feet  during  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout, 
fuddenly  ran  howling  and  barking  round  the  room,  ex- 
preffing  the  pain  which  he  had  caught  from  his  mailer, 
whofe  torture  at  the  fame  time  became  greatly  alleviated, 
&c.  (Swieten  Com.  ad  $ 1255.) 

Of  the  Diagnofis. — The  attack  of  the  regular  gout  is  readily 
diilinguilhable  from  the  only  difeafe  which  refembles  it,  viz. 
acute  rheumatifm,  if  all  the  fymptoms  are  taken  into  con- 
fideration.  In  the  firfl  place,  gout  is  commonly  a difeafe 
of  advanced  life  ; acute  rheumatifm  is  moll  frequent  from 
the  age  of  18  to  30.  Nor  does  rheumatifm,  like  the  gout, 
feize  the  feet  in  preference  to  the  other  joints,  or  remain  for 
a confiderable  time  in  the  fame  joint ; but  at  the  firft  attack 
it  often  attacks  every  joint  of  the  body  in  fucceffion,  and 
fometimes  continues  for  feveral  months.  The  colour  of  the 
fkin  ©f  the  part  affedled  in  rheumatifm,  if  it  be  changed,  is 
only  llightly  red,  whereas  it  becomes  of  a deep  bright  red 
in  the  gout.  The  pain  in  the  rheumatifm  is  not  extremely 
acute,  while  the  part  is  at  reft,  but  becomes  violent  when  it 
is  moved  only  ; which  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  gout.  And  the 
fymptoms  of  indigellion  and  difordered  itoruach,  which 
precede  the  paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  together  with  the  marks 
of  dillindlion  jull  mentioned,  will  ferve  particularly  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  paroxyfm.  It  mull  be  admitted, 
however,  there  are  inftances  of  the  combination  of  the  fymp- 
toms of  the  two  difeafes,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  decide 
to  which  of  them  the  individual  examples  belouo-.  (Heber- 
CcLi,  Comment,  de  Morb.  p.  58. ) 


It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  the  moll  mif- 
taken  notions  have  prevailed,  from  the  earlieft  times,  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  infight,  which  we  are 
capable  of  obtaining,  into  the  operations  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, and  to  the  means  by  which  we  can  obtain  it.  Inftead 
of  confining  themfelves  to  the  oblervation  of  the  phenomena 
of  health  and  difeafe,  faithfully  recording  thefe  phenomena, 
and  arranging  them  ac  cording  to  their  moll  obvious  analo- 
gies, phylicians  have  been  bufy  in  fearehing  after  their 
hidden  caufes ; and,  fancying  a refemblance  between  the 
moll  diffimilar  things,  have  fucceffively  called  to  aid  tire 
analogies  of  every  human  fcience,  as  it  advanced  in  cultiva- 
tion, to  explain  the  phenomena  of  animal  life.  The  ancient 
dodlrines  of  numbers  and  elements,  and  their  qualities,  and 
the  modern  difcoveries  and  fuppofitions  of  the  chemical, 
mathematical,  and  mechanical  philofophers,  have  in  turn 
been  affumed  as  affording  the  moll  perfect  elucidation  of  the 
operations  of  the  living  body  ; and,  as  they  have,  of  courfe, 
been  in  turn  exploded,  we  need  not  recur  to  any  other  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  their  want  of  foundation.  By  thefe  remarks 
we  wifh  only  to  fhew  the  futility  of  reafoning  on  the  fubjedl 
of  proximate  caufes  of  difeafe,  which,  as  w'e  are  and  mull 
remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the  proximate  caufe  of  health 
and  life,  mull  be  equally  infcrutable.  “ Nam  quce  demum 
caufse,”  as  Cellus  juftly  obferves,  “ vel  fecundam  valetudi- 
n em  praeitent,  vel  morbos  excitent,  See.  ne  fapientias  quidern 
profeflores  feientia  comprehendunt,  fed  conjeftura  profe- 
quuntur.’  (De  Med.  Praef.  lib.  i.)  The  inquiry  refpefting 
the  proximate  caufe  of  difeafes  is  as  futile  as  the  fpeculations 
of  the  Cartefians  to  explain  the  effence  of  gravitation,  and 
have  as  little  to  do  with  the  advancement  of  true  medical 
fcience,  as  the  hypothefis  of  an  ether  affifted  Newton  in  his 
obfervations  and  calculations  refpedling  the  phenomena  of 
that  agent. 

If  thefe  obfervations  ffiould  not  be  fufficiently  intelligible 
to  the  general  reader,  a brief  enumeration  of  the  hypothefes, 
which  have  been  invented  by  medical  writers,  in  order  to 
explain  the  effential  nature  of  gout,  will  probably  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  attempts.  Moll  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  phyficians,  with  the  exception  of  the 
methodifts,  confidered  the  prefence  of  a corrupted  humour 
in  the  Cmall  veffels  as  the  effential  caufe  of  gout.  Hippo- 
crates believed  this  humour  to  confift  of  bile  and  phlegm, 
which  flowed  upon  the  joints.  Galen  followed  him  in  lup- 
poiing  the  defluxion  upon  the  joints  to  be  chiefly  pituitous 
or  phlegm,  or  bile  mixed  with  phlegm.  Paulus  zEgineta 
attributed  the  difeafe  to  a redundancy  of  blood,  black  bile, 
and  phlegm.  Trallian  and  Caffius  imagined,  that  it  arofe 
from  the  blood  itfelf  being  forced  into  the  joints  ; and  Ori- 
bafius  affirmed  that  the  blood  in  gouty  people  wras  vifeid, 
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refembling  melted  glafs,  which  remaining  in  the  joints,  pro- 
duced the  cretaceous  matter.  Aretaeus,  one  of  the  moft 
able  of  the  Greek  writers,  is  the  only  one  who  paffes  over 
the  effential  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  a knowledge  of  which  he 
alligns  to  the  gods  alone  ; the  evident  caufes,  he  fays,  are 
apparent  to  man.  Themifon,  Caflius  Aurelianus,  and  the 
methodic  fetf,  attributed  gout  to  relaxation  or  ltrifture  of 
the  parts  ; fome,  however,  imputed  it  to  the  one  date,  and 
others  to  the  oppolite.  The  Arabians  followed  clofely  in 
the  path  of  their  matters,  and  taught  that  one  or  other  of 
the  humours  was  predominant,  or  that  they  were  varioufly 
combined,  in  cafes  of  gout.  So  luminous  and  inttrudlive 
were  the  dodfrines  of  the  ancients  ! 

In  the  dawn  of  modern  fcience,  the  humours  were  almoft 
banilhed  by  the  hypothefes  of  the  chemifts  ; but  although 
we  hear  little  more  of  bile,  phlegm,  and  melancholy,  or 
black  bile,  ail  difeafe  was  neverthelefs  attributed  to  a mor- 
bific or  peccant  matter,  and  falts,  earth,  or  tartar,  were 
deemed  the  immediate  caufe  of  gout  and  other  maladies  ; 
and  Paracelfus,  Van  Helmont,  and  others,  are  very  abufive 
of  the  ancients  for  promulgating  fo  many  abfurd  dodlrines  ! 
When  the  mathematical  and  mechanical  phyficians  arofe, 
they  took  up  the  hypothetical  dottrines  of  their  predecef- 
fors,  and  reafoned  concerning  the  aftion  of  thefe  fuppoli- 
titious  humours,  falts,  &c.  upon  mechanical  principles;  the 
chemical  doctrines  predominated,  however,  over  the  ancient 
humours.  Thus,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Dr.  Warner,  “ accord- 
ing to  Sydenham  the  arthritic  matter  confiftsof  the  putre- 
fying heat  and  acrimony  of  indigefted  juices:  Boerhaave 
gives  it  the  appellation  of  an  acrimony  or  over-toughnefs  of 
the  liquid  which  waters  the  nervous  parts:  Lifter  makes  it 
to  be  a crude  and  vifeid  forum  become  ichorous  and  corro- 
five:  Bonnet  defines  it  an  acrimony  that  is  invariably  of  the 
putrid,  volatile  alkaline  nature:  Quincy  fays  that  it  con- 
fifts  of  rigid  particles,  fucli  as  approach  near  to  the  faline, 
of  the  nature  of  tartar,  and  not  much  unlike  that  which 
forms  itfelf  into  concretions  in  the  urinary  paffages:  Cheyne 
in  one  place  calls  it  tartarous,  urinous,  or  other  falts:  In- 
gram will  have  it  to  be  a coagulation  made  by  a mixture  of 
faline  particles  with  the  oil  of  the  adipofe  membrane.  As 
every  one  of  thefe  writers  makes  the  gouty  matter  to  be  an 
acrimony  taken  iu  with  our  aliment,  which  they  call  either 
putrid,  vifeid,  corrofive,  faline,  urinous,  or  tartarous,  fo 
Dr,  James,  whofe  name  needs  no  addition,  difagreeing  with 
them  all,  hath  judged  this  acrimony  to  be  earthy.”  (See 
Warner  on  the  Gout,  p.  91.  — See  alfo  a fenfible  and  learned 
difquifition  on  this  topic,  in  “ An  Hiftorical,  Critical,  and 
Practical  Treatife  of  the  Gout,  by  Thomas  Thomfon,  M D. 
Lond.  1742.)  But  inch  hypothefes  did  not  die  with  Dr. 
James;  for  in  a treatife  on  the  gout,  publifhed  in  1S05,  we 
find  the  following  ftatement:  “ The  proximate  cauie  of 
gout  appears  to  be,  a peculiar  faline  acrimony  exifting  in 
the  blood,  in  fuch  a proportion,  as  to  irritate  and  excite  to 
morbid  adtion,  the  minute  terminations  of  the  arteries,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body:”  (See  Obfervations  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout,  & c.  by  James  Parkinfon,)  a 
ttatement,  which  is  equally  indefinite,  hypothetical,  and 
practically  ufeiefs,  with  thofe  that  have  preceded  it. 

On  reviewing  thefe  opinions  of  men,  who  have  been  de- 
fervedly  efteemed  the  ornament  of  their  profefiion,  fome 
readers  may  exprefs  their  furprife  that  fuch  an  extraordinary 
difference  fhould  be  found  among  them,  and  that  fo  much 
error  (for  of  oppoftte  opinions  one  half  at  lead  mutt  be 
wrong)  fhould  exift  in  the  fcience.  But  the  only  rational 
ground  for  wonder  is,  that  fo  many  men  of  found  under- 
itanding  fhould  have  employed  themlelves  in  inquiries  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  faculties,  and  fhould  have  imagined  that, 


in  framing  hypothetical  fuppofitions,  they  had  acquired  any 
aritual  knowledge,  or  had  advanced  one  ftep  in  the  pradtieal 
improvement  of  their  art.  If  a number  of  philofophers 
were  engaged  in  inveftigating  the  nature  of  light  and  heat, 
and  fhould  not  only  execute  a feries  of  experiments  on  the 
reflection,  refraction,  and  divifibility  of  the  one,  and  on  the 
properties  of  expanfion,  inflammation,  vaporization,  &c. 
of  bodies,  which  belong  to  the  other;  but  fhould  likewife 
think  it  neceffary  to  form  conjectures  relative  to  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  fun,  which  is  the  fource  or  proximate 
caufe  of  both;  thefe  conjectures,  like  the  medical  hypo- 
thefes juft  quoted,  however  they  might  amufe  us,  would 
add  not  a tittle  to  our  knowledge,  nor  would  the  want  of 
them  be  any  diminution  of  our  information,  or  of  our  prac- 
tical powers. 

The  great  fource  of  thefe  hypothefes,  re fpe cling  the 
exiftence  of  a morbid  humour  in  the  gouty  habit,  is,  no 
doubt,  the  appearance  of  a palpable  matter,  of  a peculiar 
nature,  in  the  joints  difeafed.  This  chalk-like  matter,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  to  afford  no  ground  for  fuch  a conclu-, 
lion,  if  the  circumftances  are  duly  examined.  In  the  firft 
place,  the  produdlion  of  this  morbid  matter  may  be  the 
ejfett  of  the  difeafe;  and  that  it  is  fo,  is  apparent  from  its 
not  occurring  in  all  cafes  of  gout,  and  from  its  feldom  or 
never  accompanying  the  firft  attacks  of  the  difeafe,  but 
only  appearing  after  repeated  paroxyfms.  Nor  have  we 
any  direCt  evidence,  from  experiment  or  obfervation,  of  the 
fmalleft  difference  in  the  blood  or  other  humours  of  gouty 
people,  from  thofe  of  other  perfons.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that  the  veffels  in  particular  parts  acquire  the 
power  of  fecreting  or  otherwife  producing  new  fluids,  when 
inflammation  is  induced.  Thus  a blow  in  a fleftiy  or  mem- 
branous part  ftiail  occafion  inflammation,  and  a confiderable 
quantity  of  pus  fliall  afterwards  be  accumulated  or  dil- 
charged,  as  in  a common  abfeefs:  yet  no  one  fuppofes  that 
this  7^,1  was  contained  in  the  mafs  of  the  circulating  blood, 
any  more  than  he  fuppofes  that  urine  and  bile  are  contained 
in  that  mafs,  and  not  elaborated  by  the  kidnies  and  liver. 
The  appearance  of  the  chalky  matter,  or  urate  of  foda,  in 
the  parts  attacked  by  gouty  inflammation,  is  therefore  to- 
be  coniidered  as  the  refult  of  that  inflammation,  and  not  as 
its  caufe.  If  the  general  mafs  of  blood  were  contaminated- 
with  this  morbid  matter,  or  any  peculiar  acrimony  tending 
to  produce  it,  why  is  it  never  depoflted  on  the  vifeera  and 
other  internal  parts  ? yet  no  fuch  depoiition  was  ever  ob- 
ferved:  thole  parts  remain  invariably  free  from  it  in  the 
moil  inveterate  forms  of  the  gout,  and  the  appearance  of 
chalk-ftones  is  confined  exclufively  to  the  membranous  and 
ligamentous  parts  which  exhibit  inflammation  externally. 
In  the  next  place,  the  frequent  and  fudden  tranflation  of 
the  difeafe  from  one  part  to  another  is  not  confittent  with 
the  fuppofition  of  its  dependance  on  the  prefence  of  a mor- 
bid matter:  but  analogous  changes  or  metajhtfes  of  other  in- 
flammations, in  which  no  peculiar  matter  is  produced,  are 
exceedingly  common.  Befides,  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
fuch  a tranflation  of  morbid  matter,  its  operation  fhould  be 
fimilaron  every  part:  whereas  it  feems  to  be  very  different, 
being  ftimulant  and  exciting  inflammation  in  the  joints,  but 
fedative  and  detlroying  the  tone  or  energy  of  the  ftomach. 
Farther,  as  Dr.  Cullen  juftly  obferves,  “ the  fuppofition  of 
a morbific  matter  is  quite  fuperfluous;  for  it  explains  no- 
thing, without  fuppofing  that  matter  to  produce  a change 
in  the  ftate  of  the  moving  powers;  and  a change  in  the  ftate 
of  the  moving  powers,  produced  by  other  caufes,  explains 
every  circumttance,  without  the  fuppofition  of  a morbific 
matter:  and  to  this  purpofe  it  may  be  obferved,  that  many 
of  the  caufes  exciting  gout  do  not  operate  upon  the  ftate. 
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qF  the  fluids,  but  directly  and  folely  upon  that  of  the  mov- 
ing powers.’’  Dr.  Cullen  likewife  remarks,  that  the  fup- 
pofition  of  a morbific  humour  being  the  caufe  of  gout  has 
“been  hitherto  ufelefs,  fince  it  has  not  fuggefied  any  fuccefs- 
ful  method  of  cure:  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  particular 
fuppofitions  have  often  corrupted  the  practice,  and  have 
frequently  led  from  thofe  views,  which  might  be  ufeful, 
and  from  that  practice  which  experience  had  approved. 
(Firit  Lines,  pt.  530.)  ...... 

Having  failed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  diieaie, 
on  the  fuppofition  of  a morbid  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body;  we  might  take  up  the  dodlrine  of  the  nervous  patho- 
logies, and  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  fymptoms,  upon 
the  notion  of  a derangement  of  the  living  folid,  or  moving 
fibre,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  done.  (Loc.  cit.  §.  533 — 6.) 
But  it  is  fufficient  to  perufe  the  account  given  by  that 
celebrated  phyfician,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  a mere 
repetition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  different  varieties 
of  the  difeafe,  couched  in  a new  phrafeology;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  pradlically  as  ufelefs  as  that  which 
he  controverts.  It  cannot  be  queftioned,  we  apprehend, 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  physiological  knowledge,  that 
the  prime  agents  in  the  operations  of  the  living  body,  whe- 
ther in  health  or  difeafe,  are  the  folid,  irritable,  and  mov- 
ing parts;  and  that  by  thefe  the  fluids  or  humours  are 
chiefly  elaborated  and  modified : but  it  is  likewife  obvious, 
that  the  folids  derive  their  powers  from  certain  conditions 
of  the  circulating  fluids,  which  are  varied  by  refpiration, 
nutrition,  &c.  Therefore  the  difputes  between  thofe,  who 
confine  the  origin  of  gout  to  the  one  or  other  part  of  the 
fyftem  exclufively,  mult  be  deemed  frivolous.  Our  know- 
ledge is  neceffarily  limited  to  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  to  the  effects  of 
phyfical  agents  upon  them,  as  taught  us  by  obfervation  and 
experiment.  “ Nulla  tamen  adhuc  obfcurior  quasftio  elt,” 
fays  Dr.  Heberden,  “ quam  quae  verfatur  de  hujus  morbi 
caufis,  effeftibufque,  et  remediis.”  (Comment,  de  Morb. 
Cap.  9.)  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  thefe  numerous  hypo- 
thefes,  which  have  at  once  diverted  the  minds  of  phyiicians 
from  the  labour  of  obfervation,  and  have  perverted  their 
views  of  fadts,  have  rendered  the  fubjedt  more  obfcure  than 
it  would  otherwife  probably  have  been. 

Before  we  come  to  the  method  of  treatment,  there  is 
another  queftien  to  be  noticed,  upon  which  much  difcuflion 
has  taken  place,  and  which  has  perhaps  been  popularly 
folved  with  confiderable  incorredtnefs : we  mean  the  ques- 
tion, whether  regular  fits  of  the  gout  are  falutary;  i.  e.  whe- 
ther they  altogether  remove  or  prevent  other  complaints. 
The  affirmative  is  generally  maintained:  and  this  opinion 
has  arifen  partly  from  obfervation,  and  partly  from  the  hy- 
pothefis,  that  a paroxyfm  of  gout  confifts  in  an  effort  of  the 
confutation,  by  which  the  morbific  matter  is  thrown  off 
through  the  part  affedled.  . In  a number  of  inftances,  be- 
yond a doubt,  the  various  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  whe- 
ther affefting  the  ftomach  and  bowels  only,  or  the  lungs 
and  heart  by  vicinity,  and  the  head  by  fympathy,  are  re- 
lieved or  altogether  carried  off  by  the  complete  fit.  Per- 
haps Dr.  Heberden  is  fcarcely  corredl,  when  he  confiders 
this  relief  as  either,  in  a great  meafure  imaginary,  like  that 
which  many  invalids  invariably  obtain  from  a change  of  their 
phyfician,  or  from  a new  medicine  ; or  as  not  more  frequent 
than  Similar  relief  from  flight  mdifpofition  alter  other  violent 
difeafes:  lie  appeals,  however,  to  an  ample  experience  in 
fupport  of  his  opinion.  He  thus  writes:  (we  tranflate 
from  the  Latin  edition)  “ There  are  forne  countries  in  which 
the  itch  is  a very  frequent  difeafe,  and  there  this  eruption  is 
deemed  falutary.  Even  an  ague  was  formerly  confidered  by 
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the  majority  of  phyficians  as  a wholefome  affection,  and  i* 
ftill  fo  confidered  by  fome  perfons:  its  occurrence  was  there- 
fore a fubjedt  of  congratulation  both  wdth  the  patients  and 
their  friends,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  not  to  get  rid 
of  it  too  foon.  But  thefe  notions  are  almoft  exploded  in 
this  country;  and  if  we-  (hall  difcover  a remedy  equally 
effedhial  for  the  gout,  as  thofe  with  which  we  cure  the  dif- 
eafes juft  mentioned,  we  ftiall  at  length  learn  with  what  per- 
fect fafety  and  advantage  the  gout  may  likewife  be  eradi- 
cated.’’— “ I confefs,’’  he  adds,  “ that  I have  feen  fome 
perfons  who  rejoiced  on  the  firft  attack  of  the  gout,  as  if  it 
allured  to  them  all  future  happinefs,  and  who,  dreaming 
only  of  the  molt  perfect  health  to  come,  eafily  perfuaded 
themfelves  that  this  firft  fit  had  been  wonderfully  beneficial 
This  is  a common  difpofition  with  mankind,  as  often  as  they 
have  recourfe  to  new  phyficians,  or  to  remedies  not  before 
tried.  But,  palling  by  fuch  perfons,  let  us  inquire  the 
opinion  of  thofe,  wdio  have  fuffered  under  long  and  frequent 
paroxyfms,  and  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  difeafe. 
Of  a very  great  number  of  patients  whom  I have  feen,  and 
whofe  cafes  I have  committed  to  writing,  more  than  twice 
as  many,  to  fay  the  leaft,  have  found  110  relief  whatever 
from  their  previous  complaints,  in  confequence  of  the  regular 
fit,  or  have  even  fuffered  an  increafe  of  them,  as  have  feemed 
to  derive  any  benefit : and,  in  my  opinion,  the  evils  which 
were  attributed  to  the  difeafe,  more  certainly  originated 
from  that  fource,  than  the  fuppofed  advantages.  Occafion- 
ally,  indeed,  we  find  that  other  complaints  have  ceafed  on 
the  fupervention  of  the  gout ; but  the  fame  thing  alfo  hap- 
pens after  acute  fevers,  after  palfy,  afthma,  fmall-pox,  and 
infanity,  of  all  which  I have  witneffed  many  examples; 
yet  no  one  will  call  thefe  difeafes  falutary.  On  the  other 
hand,  gout  frequently  occurs  to  perfons  affedled  with  ver- 
tigo, afthma,  indigeftion,  and  melancholy;  where,  fo  far 
from  alleviating  thefe  diforders,  it  produces  a confiderable 
aggravation  of  their  fymptoms.  Befides,  in  fome  patients, 
all  thefe  complaints  conftantly  accompany  the  paroxyfm  of 
gout,  and  continue  during  the  whole  of  its  courfe.’’  (Loc. 
cit.  p.  36.) 

At  all  events,  if  we  look  at  the  life  of  the  gouty  in  gene- 
ral, we  find  ultimately  but  little  ground  for  congratulation. 
In  fome,  it  is  true,  the  difeafe  occurs  at  diftant  intervals, 
and  foon  goes  off,  and  therefore  occafions  very  little,  if  any, 
obvious  injury.  Even  epilepfy  itfelf,  when  its  attacks  are 
rare,  does  not  prevent  the  patient  from  reaching  old  age. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  frequently  with  either 
difeafe.  In  many  perfons  whom  the  gout  attacks,  the 
health  fullers  from  the  time  of  the  firft  fit,  and  gradually 
grows  worfe,  until  it  is  greatly  broken,  or  fails  altogether. 
It  may  poflibly  be  doubted,  in  fuch  cafes,  whether  the  gout 
caufed  thefe  evils;  but  we  are  very  certain  that  it  has  not 
been  the  remedy  for  them,  nor  in  any  way  falutary. 

We  may  juftly  wonder,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Heberden, 
how  it  has  come  to  pais,  that  the  gout  is  held  in  fo  much 
honour  in  England  ; unlefs  it  be  that  it  is  a difeafe,  which 
fcveral  great  men  have  fuffered,  and  which  chiefly  attacks 
thofe  happy  perfonages  who  enjoy  leifure  and  affluence, 
and  all  the  good  things  of  life.  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
happened  to  labour  under  a fiftula  in  the  anus,  and  the  fur- 
geons  of  that  time  were  conftantly  called  in  by  his  fafhion- 
able  fubjedts  to  adminifter  relief  to  imaginary  fiftulte;  which 
royal  difeafe  they  perfuaded  themfelves  had  attacked  them  : 
and  it  is  probable,  as  Dr.  Heberden  iuggefts,  that  had  there 
exifted  asy  medicated  waters  in  France,  capable  of  produc- 
ing fiftula,  they  would  have  been  vifited  with  the  fame  anxi- 
ety with  which  our  countrymen  haften  to  thofe  of  Bath,  in 
the  hope  of  returning  with  the  gout. 
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Of  the  Cure. — Perhaps  this  maybe  deemed  an  improper  term 
for  the  treatment  of  a difeafe,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  has  been 
affirmed  to  be  incurable  by  medicine,  and  called  the  oppro- 
brium of  phyhcians  ; and,  on  the  other,  has  been  confidered 
fo  falutary,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  cured,  andfcould  not  be 
.cured  without  the  moll  imminent  danger  to  the  patient. 
Nay,  farther,  as  much  trouble  has  been  taken  to  produce 
and  excite  the  gout,  as  to  relieve  or  cure  it  ; and  all  the 
evils  which  arthritics  fuffer,  are  not  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
a fuperabundance  of  gout,  but  becaufe  they  have  not  had 
enough.  It  would  be  only  juftice,  however,  as  the  intelli- 
gent writer  juft  quoted  remarks,  to  the  art  of  phyfie,  no 
longer  to  call  the  difeafe  its  opprobrium,  until  the  patients 
lay  afide  their  prejudices  and  fears,  and  have  a difpofition  to 
be  cured.  “ Utinarn,”  he  adds,  “ tarn  in  promptu  effet  in- 
venire, quam  tutum  adhibere,  podagrse  remedium.”  (Com- 
ment.  p.  43.) 

The  treatment,  it  is  obvious,  mull  be  neceffarily  very  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  different  forms  of  the  difeafe,  the 
different  periods  of  life,  and  the  flate  of  flrength  of  the  pa- 
tient, See.  W e {hall  firft  ipeak  of  the  practice  neceffary  to 
be  purfued  in  the  regular  gout  ; which  will  refolve  itfelf  into 
■the  treatment  requifite  during  the  lit,  and  that  which  is  pro- 
per during  the  interval. 

Treatment  of  the  Regular  Fit. — All  adlive  meafures,  during 
the  occurrence  of  a regular  paroxyfm  of  gout,  have  been 
prefcribed  by  writers  in  general  lince  the  days  of  Syden- 
ham. This  phyiician  remarked,  that  the  more  violent  the 
pain  and  inflammation,  the  fhorter  in  general  will  be  the  fit, 
the  recovery  mo  ft  perfedl,  and  the  interval  between  this  and 
the  fucceeding  paroxyfm  the  longer.  If  this  opinion  were 
admitted  as  juft,  it  would  fuggeft  the  prohibition  of  any  re- 
medies which  mfeht  moderate  the  inflammation.  But  aguiuft 
this  doctrine  another  hy  othefis  has  been  advanced  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  which  is  at  leaft  equally  plaufible,  and  better  fup- 
ported  by  analogy,  if  not  by  fadl  : namely,  that  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation  may  weaken  the  tone  of  the  parts,  and 
while  it  renders  them  lefs  liable  to  fimilar  violent  attacks,  and 
the  confcquent  more  perfedt  recovery,  may,  by  that  very 
debility,  invite  a return  of  the  difeafe.  On  the  whole,  the 
indications  of  pradlice  generally  purfued  at  prefent,  are  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  and  febrile  abtion, 
when  it  is  fevere,  without  applying  any  adlive  remedies  to 
the  foot  itfelf.  After  enumerating  the  various  external  ap- 
plications, fuch  as  poultices,  fomentations,  blifters,  finapifms, 
camphor,  and  ltimnlating  fubftances,  which  have  been  occa- 
sionally recommended,  Dr,  Cullen  concludes,  that  from  any 
of  them  there  is  danger  of  rendering  the  gout  retrocedent ; 

“ and  that  therefore  the  common  pradlice  of  committing 
the  perfon  to  patience  and  flannel  alone,  is  eftablifhed  upon 
the  bell  foundation.”  As  there  is  no  danger  from  the  lit  of 
gout,  when  regular,  in  a conftitution  not  much  broken,  this 
method  may  be  purfued  with  a certain  degree  of  impunity  : 
but  it  cannot  be  queftioned,  that  the  loads  of  flannel,  which 
are  fometimes  ufed,  often  augment  the  neceffity  for  a fupply 
of  patience , by  increafmg  the  inflammation  and  pain  in  the 
foot.  It  is  true,  that  the  parts  thus  f welled  and  painful,  are 
more  acutely  fenfible  to  cold,  as  well  as  to  other  impreffions, 
than  in  health  ; but  no  covering  beyond  what  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  a troublefome  fenfation  of  cold,  if  that  fliould  oc- 
cur, can  be  neceffary . (Heberden.)  All  poultices,  fomen- 

tations, and  warm  bathing  during  the  inflammatory  llage  are 
pernicious. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  conliderable  errors  have  been 
committed,  upon  the  hypothetical  notion  of  keeping  the 
gout  in  the  extremities,  at  leaft  in  the  younger  fubjeCts  of 
gout,  by  deviations  from,  the  antiphlogiitic  regimen.  In 
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fuch  fubjedls  vinous  and  fermented  liquors  fhould  be  altoge- 
ther abftained  from  during  the  fit ; and  the  diet  fliould  coniift 
of  light  aqueous  and  vegetable  matters,  or  thin  animal  broths : 
the  bowels  fliould  be  kept  open  by  laxative  medicines,  and  the 
ikin  moift  by  diaphoretics  of  the  neutral  falts.  This  is  at 
leaft  a palliative  fyftem,  and  the  prejudices  of  men  in  gene- 
ral are  averfe  to  any  more  adlive  interference  with  the  difeafe. 
But  in  cafe  the  inflammation  is  extremely  violent,  in  youno- 
and  hale  men,  Sydenham,  Cullen,  Huxham,  and  other  able 
authorities,  concur  in  recommending  the  employment  of 
blood-letting  from  the  arm.  This,  however,  they  do  not  re- 
commend to  be  often  repeated,  on  account  of  the  debility 
which  may  enfue  ; and  as  the  part  affedled  is  not  an  organ 
important  to  life,  and  the  inflammation  fo  purely  local,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reafon  for  recurring  to  this 
remedy,  except  in  cafes  of  extraordinary  violence,  in  very- 
plethoric  habits,  in  which  the  fymptomatic  fever  itfelf  might 
prove  hurtful.  Local  blood-letting,  by  means  of  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  foot  itfelf,  promifes  more  advantage,  and  experi- 
ence itfelf  has  proved  the  efficacy  and  fafety  of  the  prac- 
tice. (See  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  par.  563  — Mufgrave  de 
Arthrit.  regulari,  cap.  8.  $4.)  Cupping  and  fcarifying 
the  neighbouring  parts  have  alfo  been  found  beneficial. — . 
(Mufgrave.) 

We  are  perfuaded  that  hypothefis  has  had  much  more  in* 
fluence  than  obfervation  and  experience,  in  exciting  the  gene- 
ral fears  about  interfering  with  the  progrefs  of  the  gouty 
inflammation,  and  of  the  danger  of  its  being  driven  to  fome 
internal  part  by  fuch  interference.  When  it  was  believed, 
that  a quantity  of  morbific  matter  exifted  in  the  inflamed 
part,  it  was  inferred,  of  courfe,  that  it  could  only-  be  removed 
by  expulfion  or  by  repuliion,  in  which  laft  cafe  it  mutt  fall 
upon  fome  other  organ.  We  know  very. well,  that  the  fame 
hypothefis,  and  the  fame  fears  prevailed  no  long  time  ago 
with  refpedt  to  cooling  the  flein  in  fevers,  and  elpecially  in 
eruptive  fevers,  fuch  as  fcarlet  fever  and  fmall-pox.  “ The 
perfpiration  will  be  checked,”  faid  the  iheorill,  “ if  you 
allow  the  flein  to  be  cooled,  and  the  peccant  matter  mu  ft  there- 
fore be  thrown  back  upon  the  bowels,  or  the  lungs,  or  the 
brain,  and  the  effedl  may  be  fatal.”  But  ample,  and  un- 
varying experience  has  now  demonftrated,  not  only  that  fuch 
danger  was  altogether  imaginary,  but  that  waftiing  the  flein 
with  cold  water,  even  under  the  full  eruption  of  lcarlatina, 
and  in  the  eruptive  fever  of  fmall-pox,  affords  the  mofl  grate- 
ful relief  to  the  patient,  and  is  the  moil  effectual  moderator 
of  his  difeafe.  (See  Cold,  effeBs  of  as  a remedy.)  Nor  is 
a conliderable  experience  of  the  fafety  and  efficacy  of  a iimi- 
lar  pradlice,  in  fubduing  the  inflammation  of  gout,  wanting. 
The  great  Dr.  Harvey  himfelf,  vvhofe  name  is  immortalized 
by  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  in  the 
habit  of  immerfing  his  foot  in  cold  water,  as  foon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  the  gout,  and  thus  removed  the  dif- 
order  : he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty.  Van  Swieten  men- 
tions an  officer  of  infantry,  who  was  induced  to  rub  his  gouty 
feet  with  fnow,  and  afterwards,  emboldened  by  fuccefs,  walk- 
ed a little  way  barefoot  upon  the  fnovv,  and  returned  quite 
free  from  pain:  the  interval  before  another  fit  ivas  alfo  length- 
ened by  this  pradlice.  Similar  obfervations  were  likewife- 
made  by  the  ancients.  Actius  informs  us,  that  he  had  feen 
a perfon  labouring  under  what  he  calls  a bilious  gout,  “ who. 
obtained  extraordinary  relief  from  immerfing  and  keeping  his 
feet  fome  time  in  cold  water.”  And  it  is  an  aphorifm  of 
Hippocrates,  that  “ cold  water,  copioufly  poured  upon  fwell- 
ings  of  the  joints,  painful  ulcers,  gouty  diforders,  and  con- 
vulfed  limbs,  lefl’ens  and  removes  the  pain.”  (Aph.  25, 
fee.  5. — See  alfo  Heberden  Comment,  p.  45I — Van  Swie- 
ten, Com.  ad  Aph.  1273.)  But  the  molt  extenfive  evidence 
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of  the  efficacy  of  this  practice,  in  curing  the  paroxyfm  of 
gout,  has  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Kinglake,  (fee  a Differta- 
tion  on  Gout,  See.  Lond.  1804,)  who  brought  forward  about 
thirty  cafes,  in  which  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
inflamed  part,  during  the  gouty  paroxyfm,  was  invariably 
and  fpeedily  fuccefsful  in  relieving  the  pain  and  removing  the 
difeafe,  without  any  untoward  circumitance  enfving.  Dr. 
Kinglake  maintains,  that  the  inflammation  of  gout  is  to  be 
treated  upon  tlie  fame  principles  as  other  local  inflammations, 
and  yields  to  the  fame  treatment.  That  this  proportion  is 
correCt,  while  the  conllitution  remains  unbroken,  we  fully 
believe  ; but  to  what  extent  the  principle  will  hold,  in  thole 
whofe  fyitem  is  greatly  debilitated  and  decayed,  as  well  by 
age  as  by  frequent  and  protraCted  difeafe,  remains  as  yet 
undetermined  by  experience.  With  the  diminifhed  ilrength 
of  the  patient,  the  paroxyfms  become  diminished  in  violence, 
and  aCtive  remedies  are,  therefore,  the  lefs  required  ; but 
from  what  we  have  detailed  above,  it  appears  at  lealt  highly 
probable  that,  in  the  firlt  attacks  of  gout,  the  application 
of  cold,  judicioufly  employed,  fo  as  to  remove  the  morbid 
heat  and  no  longer,  would  always  be  fafe,  and  would  con- 
tribute as  well  to  Shorten  the  paroxyfm,  as  to  diminilh  the 
fuffering  of  the  patient,  and  to  preferve  the  joints  from  the 
injury,  which  protracted  inflammation  and  morbid  effulions 
neceffarily  occafion. 

The  operation  of  purgatives , which  is  known  to  be  elfen- 
tially  ufeful  in  other  inflammations,  has  been  considered  as 
beneficial  in  the  gout  by  fome  phyficians,  but  has  more 
commonly  been  altogether  forbidden.  Sydenham  expreffes 
himfelf  very  Strongly  in  prohibition  of  purging,  at  any 
period  of  the  fit,  or  even  in  the  interval  of  health.  Had 
he  expreffed  his  conviction  upon  this  point  limply  as  the  re- 
fult  of  experience,  we  Ihould  have  been  dilpofed  to  bow 
to  his  authority  : but  his  theory  appears  to  have  had  at 
lealt  an  equal  Share  in  producing  this  conviction  ; and  un- 
fortunately this  theory  involves  the  moll  grofs  contradiction. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  paroxyfm,  we  are  told  that  there  is 
great  danger  lelt  purgatives  Ihould  Hop  the  inflammation  of 
the  foot,  “ by  throwing  back  into  the  mafs  of  blood  that 
peccant  matter , which  nature  was  protruding  to  the  extreme 
parts.”  (TraCtat.  de  Podagra.)  But  after  the  termination 
of  the  fit,  there  is  extreme  danger,  “ left  a new  paroxyfm 
in  the  foot,  equally  fevere  with  the  former,  Ihould  be 
produced  by  a purgative.”  (Ibid.)  So  that  this  theory 
blows  hot  and  cold,  like  the  fatyr  in  the  fable  ; and  thefe 
dangerous  purgatives  draw  the  peccant  matter  out  of  the  foot, 
when  it  happens  to  be  in,  and  are  the  molt  effectual  means 
of  throwing  it  into  the  foot  after  it  has  been  driven  out  not 
only  from  the  foot,  but  from  the  whole  body  (according  to 
the  hypothefis)  by  nature  ! 

Sydenham,  however,  lived  long  enough  to  retraCt,  in  part, 
his  opinion  refpeCting  the  injurious  influence  of  purgatives 
in  the  gout,  efpecially  if  the  milder  ones  are  ufed,  and  an 
anodyne  given  after  the  operation.  (Differt.  de  MiCtu  San- 
guineo.  Sec.  1686.)  Van  Swieten  obferves,  '*  many  phyfi- 
cians are  ol  opinion,  that  part  of  the  gouty  matter  may 
be  carried  off  by  purgatives,  and  the  fit  rendered  much 
more  mild,  efpecially  if  it  be  occasioned  from  errors  in 
diet and  he  quotes  Hoffmann,  who  recommends  gentle 
purgatives  in  all  cafes  of  local  pain,  and  has  mentioned  an 
jnltance  in  his  own  perfon  of  the  molt  ftriking  benefit  deriv- 
ed from  a purgative  taken  immediately  before  the  fit  of 
gout.  An  inltance  has  been  related  to  us,  in  which  the 
gout  was  completely  banilhed,  during  a fpace  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  by  the  ufe  of  a briik  purgative,  taken  when 
the  firlt  Symptoms  of  the  fit  began  to  appear  ; the  medicine 
employed  in  this  inltance  confided  principally  of  fcammony. 


in  the  dofe  of  about  fifteen  grains.  We  have  feen  this 
medicine  ufed  in  a few  cafes,  with  fome  relief,  in  Smaller 
dofes,  and  without  any  untoward  confequences.  That  pur- 
gatives, as  well  as  cold  applications,  may  be  reforted  to 
with  advantage  in  the  beginning  of  the  paroxylm  of  gout 
wherever  the  conllitution  is  unimpaired,  we  confider  as  to- 
lerably well  eltablilhed  on  the  grounds  of  obfervation  ; al- 
though we  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  the  cafes  of  repelled 
gout,  which  have  been  attributed  to  fuch  caufes,  may  have 
really  occurred,  under  circumftances  of  broken  and  feeble 
conllitution,  or  of  peculiar  idiofyncrafy.  But  the  accidents 
arifing  from  a carelefs  or  injudicious  abufe  of  any  practice, 
afford  no  juft  argument  againlt  the  rational  and  cautious  ufe 
of  it. 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  many  diforders  have  been 
very  erroneoufly  attributed  to  repullion  of  the  gout,  which 
might  be  more  correCtly  explained  upon  other  grounds. 
For  every  inflammatory  difeafe  that  occurred,  even  at  the 
diitance  of  Several  months  from  the  ceffation  of  the  fit,  has 
been  confidered  as  the  refult  of  the  premature  cure  of  the 
gout : whereas,  it  is  next  to  impoffible  that  fo  long  an  inter- 
val could  have  taken  place  between  the  caufe  and  its  effefrt ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  gout  is  molt  frequent  in  pletho- 
ric habits,  which  are  alfo  moll  liable  to  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes,  the  occurrence  of  pleurify  or  apoplexy,  in  fuch  cafes, 
is  doubtlefs  to  be  attributed  to  the  plethora,  and  not  to 
the  previous  gout.  Dr.  Cullen  mentioned  that  he  had 
known  about  twenty  perfons  die  Suddenly,  more  than  half 
of  whom  were  of  gouty  habits. 

The  violence  of  the  pain,  in  the  paroxyfm  of  gout, 
would  naturally  fuggelt  the  ufe  of  opiates : but  experience 
has  (hewn  that  opium,  in  any  form,  when  adminiltered  in 
the  beginning  of  atry  inflammatory  difeafe,  with  which 
much  heat  of  llcin  and  great  febrile  excitement  are  connected, 
generally  fails  to  give  relief;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  tends 
to  increafe  the  heat,  fever,  and  rellleffnefs,  and,  with  them, 
the  pain  likewife.  When,  however,  the  violence  of  the 
paroxyfm  is  fomewhat  abated,  yet  continues  to  return,  fo 
as  co  occafion  painful  and  reitlefs  nights,  opiates  may  then 
be  given  with  fafety  and  with  advantage,  efpecially  in  the 
cafe  of  perfons  advanced  in  life,  and  who  have  been  often 
affeCted  with  the  difeafe.  The  hypothetical  objection  to 
the  ufe  of  opiates,  that  they  tend  “ to  lock  up  the  morbid 
matter,”  is  altogether  groundlefs.  Dr.  Warner  fpeaks  with 
delight  of  the  Soothing  influence  of  opium  in  the  fits  of 
gout,  which  he  Suffered  in  the  latter  periods  of  his  life. 
(P-  133 — 136-) 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  that  the  practice,  generally  pur- 
fued  in  the  paroxyfm  of  gout,  is  merely  palliative ; an  actual 
cure  being  deemed  a deiideratum  by  moll  perfons,  and  a 
thing  improper  to  be  attempted  by  others.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, a medicine  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
France,  which  is  faid  to  polfefs  a Specific  power  over  the 
gouty  paroxyfm,  which  it  removes  “ cito,  tuto,  et  jucunde.” 
The  compoiition  of  this  medicine  is  at  prefent  unknown, 
but  it  has  been  afeertained  that  it  is  a vegetable  matter,  and 
it  is  faid  by  the  inventor  to  be  a plant  heretofore  not  ufed  in 
medicine.  It  is  called  eau  medicinale  d’ HuJJan.  It  has  ap- 
peared, in  many  inltances  in  which  it  has  been  employed  in 
this  country,  and  that  in  perfons  of  the  firlt  rank  and  cha- 
racter, to  poffefs  the  power  of  removing  the  paroxyfm  of 
gout  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a Hate  of  good  health,  and  in  poffefiion  of  the  fame  ufe 
of  his  limbs  which  he  enjoyed  before  the  fit.  It  is  faid  that, 
in  general,  it  increafes  the  various  excretions  considerably, 
if  taken  in  the  full  dofe,  producing  Several  loofe  motions 
from  the  bowels,  a free  perfpiration,  and  an  iucreafed  dii- 
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charge  of  urine.  But  the  influence  of  the  medicine  on  the 
g«uty  paroxyfm  is  not  attributed  to  thefe  evacuations ; fince, 
in  fome  inftances,  in  which  a fmaller  dofe  was  taken,  a fimi- 
lar  relief  to  the  gout  was  procured,  without  any  increafe  of 
the  excretions.  No  untoward  circumftance  whatever  has 
yet  occurred,  in  confequence  of  the  fpeedy  removal  of  the 
paroxyfm  : but  farther  experience  will  be  requifite  to  enable 
us  to  form  a fatisfadtory  eftimate  of  its  properties.  (See 
an  Account  of  the  Eau  Medicinale  d’Huffon,  by  Edwin 
G.  Jones.  M.  D.  Lond.  1810  ) 

Treatment  in  the  Interval. — Whatever  method  is  adopted 
in  the  treatment  of  the  fit  of  gout,  whether  it  be  merely 
palliative,  or  fo  adtive  as  to  Ihorten  the  attack,  the  conftitu- 
tion  retains  its  predifpofition,  and  is  equally  liable  to  fuffer 
a return  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  yet  afeertained,  we  be- 
lieve, whether  the  fits,  when  warded  off  by  the  eau  medici- 
nale, do  not  recur  more  frequently.  It  is  the  treatment  of 
the  patient  in  the  interval  of  health,  by  which  alone  the  dif- 
eafe can  be  cured,  i.  e.  the  paroxyfms  prevented  from  re- 
turning, and  the  gouty  diathefis  eradicated.  How  this  is 
to  be  effedted,  we  cannot  learn  from  a view  of  the  proxi- 
mate caufe,  or  effential  nature  of  the  difeafe  ; for  upon  this 
point  we  have  no  adtual  knowledge  : but,  as  we  poffefs  feme 
knowledge  of  the-  exciting  caufes  of  the  difeafe,  or  of  the 
circumftances  which  generate  or  fofter  the  predifpofition  to 
its  attacks  ; fo,  by  removing  thefe,  we  may  hope  to  prevent 
the  production  of  that  predifpofition,  or  to  diminifh  it,  if 
not  to  remove  it  altogether.  Now,  we  have  feen  that  in- 
temperance and  indolence  are  the  parents  of  the  gouty  dia- 
thefis, where  it  is  not  hereditary,  and  are  the  chief  agents 
in  exciting  it  to  adtivity,  where  it  is.  The  inference,  then, 
is  obvious  : by  temperance  and  activity,  and  not  by  medicine, 
the  return  of  the  gouty  paroxyfms  is  principally  to  be  pre- 
vented. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fubjedt,  on  which  Engliftunen  in 
general  entertain  fo  many  unfounded  prejudices,  or  liften  to 
argument  with  fo  little  attention  or  convidtion,  as  that  of 
temperance.  It  is  conceived  that  phyficians,  in  inculcating 
the  advantages  of  it,  only  talk  idly  about  it,  in  the  way  of 
their  profeflion  ; and  that  what  is  called  good  living,  when 
not  carried  to  adtual  debauch,  is  favourable  to  the  fupport 
and  health  of  the  body.  It  is,  indeed,  fo  univerfally  the 
pradlice,  in  . this  country,  to  indulge  an  artificial  appetite, 
beyond  the  aCtual  wants  of  nature,  that  temperance  is  a 
thing,  as  Dr.  Cadogan  obferves,  of  which  an  Englifhman 
can  acquire  no  idea  at  home.  It  is,  however,  altogether 
comparative  with  refpeCt  to  individual  conftitution ; for 
fome  perfons  will  become  plethoric  to  a morbid  degree, 
upon  diet  which  is  barely  fufficient  to  fupport  life  in  others. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Cadogan’s  teft  is  correCt.  “ As  long  as  a 
man  eats  and  drinks  no  more  than  his  ftomach  calls  for,’ 
(i.  e.  when  unexcited  by  variety  of  diflies,  by  fauces  and 
condiments,  or  by  interpofing  liquor  of  any  kind)  “ and 
will  bear  without  the  leaft  pain,  ctiftention,  erudtation,  or 
uneafinefs  of  any  kind,  &c.  he  may  be  faid  to  live  in  a 
very  prudent  well-regulated  ftate  of  temperance,  that  will 
probably  preferve  him  in  health  and  fpirits  to  great  old  age. 
(On  the  Gout,  p.  31.) 

We  know  too  well,  however,  the  general  want  of  power 
or  inclination  to  refill  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  with 
that  degree  of  perfeverance  and  to  the  requifite  extent, 
to  expeCt  that  many  cures  of  the  gout  will  be  efFeCted  in  this 
way  ; but  this  we  may  affert,  that  the  only  inftances  of  the 
eradication  of  the  difeafe,  which  are  known,  have  been  ac- 
compliihed  by  rigid  and  perfevering  temperance.  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  the  prefent  profeflor  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
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verfity  of  Edinburgh,  is  a remarkable  example  of  the  per- 
fect cure  of  the  gout  by  fuch  means.  Born  of  gouty  parents, 
he  was  attacked  feverely  when  young,  and  fuffered  feveral 
paroxyfms,  which,  after  being  baniftied  by  abftemious  living, 
recurred  on  a fhort  indulgence  on  revifiting  Oxford  ; but  he 
has  fince  that  time  entirely  kept  the  foe  at  a diftance  for  about 
thirty  years,  by  extreme  temperance  and  much  exercife,  and 
is  now  hale  and  ftrong,  though  advanced  feveral  years  be- 
yond the  age  at  which  his  father  died,  broken  down  by  the 
gout.  This  he  repeats  annually  to  his  pupils  with  no  fmall 
exultation.  His  diet  has  been  chiefly  broth,  or  a fparing 
quantity  of  plain  animal  food,  with  little  or  no  wine.  Dr. 
Cadogan  affords  another  inftance  of  the  benefit  of  rigid  tem- 
perance in  his  own  perfon,  “ having  not  only  got  rid  of  the 
gout,”  he  fays,  “of  which  I had  four  fevere  fits  in  my 
younger  days,  but  alfo  emerged  from  the  loweft  ebb  of  life, 
that  a man  could  poffibly  be  reduced  to  by  colic,  jaundice, 
and  a complication  of  complaints,  and  recovered  to  perfedt 
health,  which  I have  now  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  above  ten 
years.”  (Loc.  cit.  p.  83.)  Dr.  Heberden  likewife  ob- 
ferves, that  although  complete  cures  of  the  gout  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  yet  he  has  feen  more  than  one  inftance  in  which, 
by  a total  abftinence  from  animal  food  and  wine,  the  patients 
were  reftored  from  a ftate  of  extreme  debility  and  mifery,  to 
fuch  a degree  of  health  and  ftrength,  as  rendered  their  life 
no  longer  ufelefs  to  others,  nor  painful  to  themfelves. 
Comm.  p.  44. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  a complete  cure 
of  the  difeafe  might,  by  a rigid  plan  of  life,  be  accomplifhed 
in  moft  cafes,  when  the  patients  are  not  above  the  age  of  30 
or  35  years,  even  if  they  (hould  already  have  experienced 
two  or  three  paroxyfms.  In  older  habits,  where  the  difeafe 
is  of  longer  (landing,  a complete  cure  cannot  be  fo  confidently 
anticipated ; but  experience  has  (hewn  that  the  feverity  and 
the  confequent  evils  of  the  difeafe  may  be  effedtually  miti- 
gated by  temperance,  even  under  fuch  circumftances.  It  is 
a moft  dangerous  and  miftaken  notion  that  the  gout  is  to  be 
encouraged;  for  its  tendency  is  to  increafe  in  frequency, 
and  iu  duration,  to  cripple  the  limbs,  and  to  render  the  body 
liable  to  a variety  of  diforders,  which  tend  to  render  life 
both  (horter  and  more  miferable  than  it  would  otherwife 
be. 

The  fear  of  the  pernicious  confequences  of  rigid  tempe- 
rance is  an  unfounded  prejudice,  very  prevalent  in  this 
country  ; but  if  there  be  any  danger,  it  can  only  originate 
in  general  from  the  fuddennefs  with  which  an  extreme  change 
is  made.  We  have  feen,  in  the  cafe  of  the  fat  miller  of  Bil- 
lericay,  however,  what  a fmall  quantity  of  nutriment  is  ab- 
folutely  requifite  for  the  wants  of  the  conftitution,  and  how- 
beneficial  even  an  extreme  change  of  diet  fometimes  proves. 
(See  Corpulence.) 

The  next  point  of  management  in  the  interval,  which, 
together  with  temperance,  conduces  to  the  prevention  of 
the  recurrence  of  gout,  is  exercife.  This  tends  to  obviate 
plethora,  on  the  one  hand,  by  promoting  the  circulation  and 
all  the  fecretions,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  promote  the  fundtion  of  digeftion ; and  plethora 
and  indigeftion,  as  we  have  already  itated,  commonly  pre- 
cede the  gouty  paroxyfm,  and  are  cornedted  with  the  gouty 
diathefis.  By  thofe  who  cannot  walk,  which  is  the  belt 
mode  of  exercife  for  the  gouty,  riding  on  horfeback,  or 
even  in  a carriage,  (hould  be  fubftituted.  Even  fridtion, 
where  thefe  modes  of  exercife  cannot  be  reforted  to,  may  be 
an  ufeful  fuccedaneum.  Dr.  Cadogan's  directions  on  this 
head  are  worthy  of  attention.  If  the  patient  “ can  neither 
walk  nor  ride  at  all,  he  mull  by  degrees  be  brought  to  do 
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both  by  the  afiiftance  of  others,  which  may  be  given  him  in  we  are  much  difpofed,  with  Dr.  Cullen  and  otners,  to  be- 
the  following  manner  : let  a handy  aftive  fervant  or  two  be  lieve  the  impoffibility  of  curing  the  gouty  habit  by  me- 
employed  to  rub  him  all  over,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  with  flannels,  dicines,  we  fliall  notice  one  or  two  known  medicines,  which 
or  flannel  gloves,  fumigated  with  gums  and  fpices,  which  have  been  in  Vogue  no  long  time  ago.  If  the  gouty  confti- 
will  contribute  greatly  to  brace  and  llrengthen  his  nerves  and  tution  is  created  by  a feries  of  high-feeding  and  indolence, 
fibres,  and  move  his  blood  without  any  fatigue  to  himfelf.  how  is  it  to  be  expe&ed  that  medicine  can  change  that  con- 
This  may  take  up  from  five  to  ten  minutes  at  firft,  but  ftitution,  efpecially  while  the  caufe  continues  to  operate  ? 
mull  be  repeated  five  or  fix  times  a day,  fuppofing  him  totally  The  Portland  powder  is  a medicine  which  obtained  con- 
unable  to  help  himfelf.  But  if  be  car  walk  a hundred  yards  fiderable  reputation,  as  a cure  for  the  gout,  about  the  mid- 
only,  it  will  forward  him  greatly  to  walk  thofe  hundred  yards  die  of  the  lafl  century.  This  powder  derived  its  name  from 
every  two  hours ; and  if  he  can  bear  a carriage,  let  him  go  the  duke  of  Portland,  who  received  fo  much  relief  from  it, 
out  in  it  every  day,  till  he  begins  to  be  tired.  The  firlt  that  he  ordered  the  formula  to  be  printed,  and  delivered  to 
day  or  two  all  this  may  diflurb  and  fatigue  him  a little  ; but  all  who  fhould  afk  for  it.  It  was  brought  from  Switzerland 
if  lie  has  patience  to  perfevere  to  the  fourth,  I dare  promife  by  a friend  of  the  duke’s.  The  powder  confifts  of  the  roots 
him  fome  amendment  and  increafe  of  firength  ; which  he  of  ariftolochia  rotunda  and  gentian,  and  of  the  tops  and 
mult  employ,  as  young  merchants  do  a little  money,  to  get  a leaves  of  germander,  ground-pine,  and  centaury,  well 
little  more.  Thus  he  mult  go  on  rubbing,  walking,  and  dried  and  powdered,  equal  weights.  This  powder  was  Gr- 
inding a little  more  and  more  every  day,  flopping  always  on  dered  to  be  taken  for  a year  or  two,  at  fix-it  in  the  dole  of  a 
the  firft  fenfation  of  wearinefs  to  reft  a little,  till  he  be  able  drachm  daily,  but  afterwards  in  fmaller  quantities.  (See 
to  wdk  two  or  three  miles  at  a ftretch,  or  ride  ten  without  Medical  Obf.  and  Inquir.  vol.  i.  art.  14.)  In  the  work 
any  wearinefs  at  all.”  He  mull  ever  remember,  however,  juft  referred  to,  Dr.  Clephane  has  (hewn  that  a fimilar  com- 
that  the  habit  of  body  is  only  to  be  correfted  by  habitual  pofition  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of  gout, 
meafures  ; and  perfeverance,  therefore,  muft  be  his  motto  in  Such  a formula  is  given  by  Galen,  in  his  treatife  De  Anti- 
regard to  exercife,  not  lefs  than  with  refpeft  to  temperance,  dotis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.,  which  he  fays  he  had  ufed  himfelf. 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  in  general,  that  the  exerciie  Caelius  Aurelianus  fpeaks  of  fimilar  medicines,  under  the 
fhould  not  be  violent ; for  if  violent,  it  cannot  be  long  con-  denomination  of  annalia  medicamina,  from  their  being  taken 
tinued,  and  muft  always  endanger  the  produdlion  of  atony  for  the  fpace  of  a year.  Aetius  gives,  among  other  gout 
and  debility  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence.  “It  medicines)  an  “ antidotus  podagrica  ex  duobus  centaureae 
muft  be  moderate,”  to  ufe  the  words  of  Dr.  Cullen,  “but  generibus,”  which  differs  from  the  Portland  powder  in  one 
at  the  fame  time  conftant,  and  continued  through  life.”  ingredient  only.  But  feveral  of  the  ancients  confidered  the 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  perfons,  that  an  abftemious  long  uninterrupted  ufe  of  tliele  medicines  as  dangerous;  and 
and  aftive  mode  of  life  for  a limited  time,  as  for  inftance,  an  affure  us  that  they  are  extremely  hurtful  in  the  hot  and 
abfljnence  from  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  and  a diet  bilious,  and  arc  only  proper  in  cold  and  phlegmatic  confti- 
of  milk  and  farinaceous  matters  alone,  for  the  fpace  of  one  tutions.  The  Portland  powder  has  fallen  into  negledt,  un- 
year, might  be  fufficient  for  a radical  cure  of  the  gout,  der  a notion  that  it  was  ultimately  prejudicial.  “ In  every 
Such  an  opinion  was  expreffed  by  Celfus,  who  fays  that  inftance,”  fays  Dr.  Cullen,  “ which  1 have  known  of  its 
fome,  by  cleanfing  thcmfelves  thoroughly  by  drinking  exhibition  for  the  length  of  time  preferibed,  the  perfons  who 
affes’  milk,  have  for  ever  banifhed  the  difeafe  ; and  others,  had  taken  it  were  indeed  afterwards  free  from  any  infiamma- 
by  abftaining,  during  a whole  year,  from  wine,  mulfe,  and  tory  affection  of  the  joints  : but  they  were  affedled  with 
venery,  have  obtained  a fecurity  from  it  for  the  remainder  of  many  fymptoms  of  the  atonic  gout;  and  all,  foon  after 
their  lives.”  (De  Medicina,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22.)  In  a few  finifhing  their  courfe  of  medicine,  have  been  attacked  with 
cafes,  this  plan  may  poffibly  have  fucceeded  ; but  it  is  well  apoplexy,  afthma,  or  dropfy,  which  proved  fatal.”  (Firft 
known  that  many  perfons,  who,  by  entering  on  an  ab-  Lines,  par.  557.)  Dr.  Heberden,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
ftemious  courfc,  had  been  delivered  from  the  gout,  have,  on  that  the  popular  prejudices  againlt  this  medicine  at  prefent 
returning  to  their  former  mode  of  living,  had  the  difeafe  are  as  far  beyond  the  truth,  as  they  formerly  were  in  its  fa- 
return  with  at  leaf!  equal  violence.  vour.  (Comment,  p.  48. ) He  attributed  to  it  confiderable 

While  an  abftemious  regimen,  combined  with  exercife,  powers  of  alleviating  the  difeafe,  by  (Lengthening  the  fto- 
vrill  tend  to  correft  the  gouty  habit,  if  fteadily  purfued  ; it  rnach  and  fupporting  the  function  of  digeftion  ; and  believes 
■will  be  at  the  fame  time  advifable  to  avoid  as  much  as  pofiible  that  many  of  the  evils  (which,  becaufe  they  followed  its  ex- 
fome  of  thofe  circumftances,  which  we  have  mentioned  above  hibition,  were  imputed  to  its  operation,)  were  in  reality  the 
as  among  the  frequent  exciting  caufes  of  the  difeafe  ; more  confequences  of  the  difeafe,  and  not  of  the  remedy.  That 
efpecially  when  the  gouty  habit  has  become  eftablifhed  by  a thofe  cafes,  however,  of  apoplexy,  See.,  which,  it  is  ad- 
repetition  of  the  fits,  or  is  hereditary  in  its  origin.  In  fuch  mitted,  occur  in  gouty  habits,  would  be  probably  accele- 
cafes,  the  meafures,  which  we  have  propofed,  are  not  ea-  rated,  if  not  occafioned,  by  the  ufe  of  a ftomachic  pow- 
iily  purfued  to  the  requifite  extent,  and  arc  commonly  at-  der,  while  the  full  diet  was  continued,  appears  to  be  ex- 
tempted  even  with  reluctance  : men,  therefore,  have  been  tremely  probable  : for  the  plethora  muff  have  been  increafed 
very  defirous  to  And  a medicine  which  might  anfwer  the  pur-  in  ' proportion  to  the  artificial  increafe  of  the  digeftive 
pofe,  without  requiring  a reftraint  on  their  manner  of  living,  powers.  We  fhould,  therefore,  be  difpofed  to  conclude. 
Of  this  defn-e^  numerous  empirics  and  felf-interefted  pre-  that  the  conftant  ufe  of  fuch  a medicine  muft  be  pernicious, 
tenders  have  taken  advantage,  and  have  been  induced  either  unlefs  it  were  combined  with  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
to  am  ufe  the  gouty  with  inert  medicines,  or  have  rafhly  em-  ing  ; and  that,  with  fuch  a regimen,  it  would  befall  probabi- 
plo)  ed  thoie  of  the  moft  pernicious  tendency.  It  is  unne-  hty  be  highly  beneficial,  if  taken  whenever  the  fymptoms  of 
ceffary  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  thofe  alleged  fpeci-  indigeftion  fhould  appear. 

Jic  noftrums,  which,  after  being  for  fome  time  in  vogue,  Another  clafs  of  remedies  has  been  employed  in  the  in* 
were  neglefted  or  exploded,  as  their  inutility  or  injurious  terval  between  the  paroxyfms  of  gout,  and  in  many  in- 
qualities  were  thus  acknowledged.  But  after  premifing  that  fiances  with  confiderable  alleviation  to  the  difeafe,  rendering 
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the  fits  milder,  and  the  intervals  between  them  longer : we 
allude  to  the  antacids  ; fuch  as  the  alkalis,  and  abforbent 
earths.  The  nature  of  the  chalky  matter,  produced  in  in- 
veterate gout,  which  is  an  acid,  and  denominated  lithic  or 
uric  acid,  (being  the  fame  which  is  found  in  the  urine  and 
urinary  concretions,)  has  led  to  the  theory,  that  this  acid,  or 
its  elements,  is  the  morbific  humour  of  the  gouty  ; and 
therefore  naturally  fuggefted  the  idea  of  ufing  alkaline  me- 
dicines as  remedies  for  the  difeafe.  And  as  acefcent  drinks 
are  found  to  increafe  the  gouty  diathefis,  and  to  increafe  the 
difordered  hate  of  the  digefiive  organs  ; fo  alkaline  medicines 
have  been  found  to  relieve  the  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  leffen  the  diipoiition  to  gout.  Thus  the 
cauftic  alkalis  have  been  found  beneficial ; but  not  more  fo, 
we  believe,  than  the  mild  or  carbonated  alkalis,  efpecially 
potafs  ; and  the  abforbent  or  alkaline  earths  have  likewife 
afforded  relief,  and  fometimes  fpeedily  removed  feme  of  the 
urgent  fymptoms  of  difordered  ilomach  ; efpecially  the  pre- 
parations of  chalk,  lime-water,  and  magneiia.  The  mag- 
nefia  is  perhaps  one  of  the  belt  medicines  of  this  fort  for  the 
gouty,  as  it  not  only  corrects  the  acidity  of  the  ftomach, 
but  at  the  fame  time  is  laxative  to  the  bowels,  and  thus  con- 
tributes to  obviate  plethora.  When  thefe  antacids  do  not 
fufficiently  open  the  bowels,  or  do  not  prevent  coftivenefs,  a 
little  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  fome  other  aromatic  purgative 
fhould  be  conjoined  with  them.  It  appears,  from  fome  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  Brande,  and  recently 
publilhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  (Part  I.  for 
1810)  that  magnefia  has  a much  more  powerful  influence  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  the  uric  acid,  in  the  urine,  than 
any  of  the  alkalis  ; it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  may  be 
more  beneficial  in  the  gout.  As  a warm  laxative  the  tindture 
of  guaiacum  was  much  recommended,  and  as  it  combines  a 
ilimulant  with  an  evacuant  property,  it  may  be  ferviceabkt 
in  fome  conftitutions. 

Cure  of  the  irregular  Gout. — We  have  already  remarked, 
that  falfe  theory  has  led  to  much  falfe  alarm,  and  doubtlefs 
to  many  miftakes  in  pradtice,  efpecially  relative  to  the  atonic 
gout ; all  the  various  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia,  and  hypo- 
chondriafis  being  often  fuppofed  to  be  gouty,  when  no  adtual 
gout  had  ever  appeared.  Hence  fomentations,  blifters,  ru- 
befacients, and  other  local  ttimulants  to  the  extremities,  the 
Bath  waters,  hot  pediluvia,  &c.  have  been  employed  to  bring 
on  the  gout  in  the  feet,  inftead  of  relying  on  the  remedies 
which  might  rellore  the  fundtions  of  the  digefiive  organs. 
The  Bath  waters  are  certainly  to  be  recommended  in  thofe 
cafes,  as  they  are  poffeffed  of  confiderable  powers  in  reftoring 
the  healthful  condition  of  the  ftomach,  efpecially  when  it 
has  been  difordered  by  irregular  and  intemperate  living  ; 
and  of  relieving  thofe  wandering  pains,  which  are  deemed 
gouty,  but  which,  as  Dr.  Heberden  obferves,  are  the  com- 
mon accompaniments  of  declining  years  and  a broken  confti- 
tution. 

In  thefe  cafes  of  atonic  or  wandering  gout,  as  it  is  called, 
all  the  means  ufually  employed  to  ftrcngthen  the  habit  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  ftomach  in  particular,  are  to  be  reforted  to. 
Moderate,  but  frequent  and  regular  exercife  on  horfeback, 
or  walking,  mull  be  purfued  ; the  diet  fhould  be  a little 
more  generous,  and  fome  wine  may  be  neceffary  ; but  both 
food  and  drink  of  the  acefcent  kind  muft  be  fliunned,  and  if 
wine,  of  whatever  fort,  fhould  be  found  to  increafe  the  acidity 
of  the  ftomach,  fpirits  much  diluted  with  water  ihould  be 
fubftituted.  At  the  fame  time,  for  the  purpofe  of  lupport- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  bitters,  and  aromatics  in  moderation  may  be  re- 
forted to  ; and  laxatives,  employed  only  fo  as  to  prevent  cof- 
tivenefs,  muft  be  taken.  The  propriety  of  frequent  gentle 
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vomits,  where  the  indigeftion  is  troublefortie,  is  more  than 
problematical ; for,  while  they  give  a temporary  relief,  by 
removing  a load  of  undigefted  food,  they  tend  to  debilitate 
the  organ,  and  thus  to  increafe  the  evil  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  remove.  At  the  fame  time,  all  the  caufes  of  debi- 
lity formerly  mentioned,  muft  be  fliunned,  and  expofure  to 
cold  efpecially  muft  be  carefully  avoided  : the  moft  certain 
means  of  doing  this  is  by  repairing  to  a warm  climate  during 
the  winter  feafon. 

Cure  of  mifplaced  or  retrocedent  Gcu/.~  Thefe,  like  the  ato- 
nic gout,  are  in  a confiderable  degree  the  bugbears  of  medi- 
cal fpeculation,  more  efpecially  the  mifplaced  gout  ; they 
do,  we  believe,  occafionally  occur  in  cafes  of  old  and  inve- 
terate gout,  but  certainly  much  more  rarely  than  is  gene- 
rally believed.  This  opinion  Dr.  Heberden  dates  from  his 
own  experience.  (Comment,  p.  41  — See  alfo  “ Letters  or 
the  Caufe  and  Treatment  of  Gout,”  by  Dr.  Robert  Ha- 
milton, Lynn,  1809.)  The  laft  mentioned  phyfician,  who 
had  employed  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogiftic  remedies, 
both  upon  himfelf  and  feveral  of  his  friends  for  eighteen 
years,  never  faw  any  thing  like  a retrpeeffion  of  gout  ; and 
Dr.  Cullen  never  faw  an  inftance  of  mifplaced  gout. 

When  the  goiat  has  difappeared  in  the  extremities,  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  are  fometimes  attacked  with  moft  acute 
pain,  which  is  of  a fpafmodic  nature,  and  to  be  relieved 
only  by  ftrong  diffufive  ftimulants,  and  opium  in  full  doles. 
Opiates  are  doubtlefs  the  moil  effectual  antifpafmodics  ; but 
their  operation  will  be  aided  by  combining  with  them  the 
ethers,  volatile  alkali,  the  free  life  of  ftrong  wines,  and  aro- 
matics, given  warm,  or  ardent  fpirits,  if  thefe  are  not. effec- 
tual. Camphor,  mufk,  affafoetida,  and  other  ftrong  fmelling 
fubftances,  may  be  employed  as  adjuvants,  efpecially  in  lets 
violent  cafes.  External  heat  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach, 
ho‘  pediluvia,  or  the  warm  bath,  will  contribute  by  their 
Ilimulant  powers  to  overcome  the  fpafrns  and  pain.  If  the 
ftomach  is  known  to  be  loaded,  as  by  a previous  repaft,  its 
contents  may  be  evacuated  upwards,  by  draughts  of  warm 
water,  with  wine,  or  of  chamomile  tea,  or  downwards  by 
means  of  fome  of  the  cathartic  tinctures,  as  of  fenna,  or 
rhubarb. 

As  thofe  perfons,  who  are  fubjedt  to  paroxyfms  of  the 
gout,  are  generally  plethoric  in  their  habits,  fo  they  are  lia- 
ble to  inflammatory  difeafes  : and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  ordinary  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  palfy, 
and  apoplexy,  have  been  deemed  gouty,  and  have  proved  fatal 
from  the  omilfion  of  blood-letting.  When  the  fymptoms  of 
pleurify,  or  peripneumony,  or  the  acute  pain  of  head,  verti- 
go, fomnolency,  threatening  apoplexy,  or  the  adtual  fymp- 
toms of  apoplexy  and  palfy  occur  ; we  ought  not  to  delay 
the  exhibition  of  the  ufual  remedies  for  thofe  difeafes,  or  be 
induced  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  the  lancet,  becaufe  we 
apprehend  a gouty  diathefis  ; for  death  may  be  produced  in 
a few  minutes.  And,  as  Dr.  Heberden  juftly  obferves, 
“ where  the  danger  is  imminent,  from  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  we  are  doubtful  whether  they  be  gouty  or  in- 
flammatory, we  incur  much  greater  riik  by  omitting  blood- 
letting in  a difeafe  ariling  from  inflammation,  than  by  draw- 
ing blood  in  a difeafe  arifing  from  gout.”  Indeed  thofe 
very  phyficians,  who  condemn  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions in  gout,  in  the  extremities,  gravely  preferibe  the  prompt 
adminiftration  o.f  thefe  remedies,  when  the  lungs,  head,  or 
other  vifeera  are  attacked  with  it.  In  a word,  when  the  in- 
ternal vifeera  are  affedted  with  unequivocal  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation, the  fame  treatment  by  local  and  general  evacua- 
tion, bliftering,  &c.  muft  be  njfortedto,  as  in  all  other  cafes 
of  inflammation,  regard  being  had  at  the  fame  time  (an  ob« 
fervation,  indeed,  which  apples  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
3 U 2 uni ver fully} 
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univerfally)  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  patient’s 
age,  ftrength,  and  conftitution. 

GouT-ivort,  in  Botany.  See  Angelica. 

GOUTIER,  Gotre,  or  Goitre,  terms  in  St/rgrry, -ap- 
plied to  a chronic  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  See 
Bronciiocei-e  and  Goitre. 

GOUTY-Land,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  by  the 
farmers  to  denote  a hollow  fuzzy  black  earth,  witbTrttle 
fprings,  that  have  no  free  outlet,  and  therefore  fwcll  and  ele- 
vate the  furface  in  many  places. 

GOUVEA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftre- 
madura;  20  miles  S.E.  of  Vifeu. 

GOUX  de  la  Boulaye,  Francis  le,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a celebrated  traveller,  was  born  in  the  province  of  An- 
jou about  the  year  1610.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life, 
but  that  he  felt  a ftrong  propenfity  for  rambling  into  foreign 
countries  ; he  employed  ten  years  fucceffively  in  traveriing 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  He  feems  to  have  been  willing 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  to  obtain  his  wifhes 
in  fafety.  In  Africa  and  many  parts  of  Alia  he  paffed  for 
a Mahometan,  and  in  Europe  he  was  a good  Catholic.  On 
his  return,  he  publiihed  an  account  of  his  travels,  under  the 
title  of  “ Les  Voyages  des  Obfervations  de  Francois  de  la 
Boulaye  le  Goux,  en  divers  Pays,  d’Europe,  d’Afie,  et 
d’Afrique,  jufqu’a  l’Annee  1650.”  This  work  was  publiihed 
in4to.  and  illuftrated  and  adorned  with  engravings.  The 
ftyle  is  incorredt,  but  the  fadts,  as  far  as  they  are  borne  out 
with  truth,  are  faid  to  be  very  curious.  He  was  fo  much 
altered  in  his  perfon  during  his  abfence  from  France,  that 
his  mother  even,  either  could  not,  or  would  not  recognize 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  inftitute  a law-fuit  to  eftabliffi 
his  rights  as  heir  in  the  family.  In  1668  he  was  appointed 
ambaffador  to  the  Porte  and  the  great  mogul,  by  Lewis 
XIV.  who  was  very  defirous  of  renewing  his  commerce  with 
the  Eaft.  Le  Boulaye  died  in  Perfia  of  a fever  before  he 
had  executed  this  million.  Moreri. 

GOUYE,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Dieppe  in  the  year 
1650.  He  was  brought  up  among  the  Jefuits,  and  was  at 
an  early  period  diftinguilhed  by  an  ardent  love  for  mathema- 
tical and  fcientilic  purfuits.  In  1699  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which 
body  he  became  an  afiiduous  attendant,  and  was  highly 
t'fleemed  for  the  ufeful  contributions  which  he  made  to  their 
memoirs.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1725,  leaving  behind  him,  as 
memorials  of  his  learning  and  induftry,  “ Phyfical  and  Ma- 
thematical Obfervations  tending  to  the  Improvement  of 
Aitronomy  and  Geography,  fent  from  Siam  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  by  the  Jefuit  Miffionaries,  with  Reflec- 
tions and  Notes,  in  two  volumes.”  The  Aril  volume  was 
publiihed  in  1688,  the  fecond  in  1692,  and  both  have  been 
inferted  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  colle&ions  of  the  Aca- 
demy. Moreri. 

GOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 
40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bahar.  N.  lat.  27.  E.  long. 
84?  48'. 

GOWER,  John,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  Englilh  poet 
«f  the  fourteenth  century,  is  faid  to  have  been  defeended 
from  a family  at  Stitenham  in  Yorklhire.  He  had  the  beft 
education  which  the  times  afforded,  and  at  a proper  age  be- 
came a member  of  the  fociety  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  attained  to  a high  degree  of  refpe&ability  in  the  profefiion 
of  the  law,  and  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Chaucer. 
Some  writers  affirm  that,  in  the  courfe  of  his  profeffional 
duties  he  was  appointed  chief  juftice  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  though  others  think  the  judge  was  another  perfon 
of  the  fame  name  who  was  a contemporary  with  the  poet, 
©ower  attached  himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Gkmceiter,  uncle  to 
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Richard  II. » and  was  much  noticed  by  the  king  himfelf,  at 
whofe  defire  he  wrote  his  principal  work.  He  had,  however, 
a pliable  mind,  and  could  turn  his  pen  to  different  interefts  ; 
for  on  the  acceffion  of  Henry  TV.  he  not  only  wrote  in 
adulatory  terms  to  the  new  king,  but  even  reflected  on  the 
mif-government  of  the  one  who  had  been  depofed,  and  who 
had  been  his  patron.  His  circumftances  were  fuch  as  to  put 
him  beyond  the  fear  of  want,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  a li- 
beral contributor  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy  in  Southwark.  During  the  liril  year  of  Henry  ’s  reign, 
our  poet  had  the  misfortune  to  he  deprived  of  his  light,  an 
affliction  which  he  did  not  long  furvive.  He  died  in  the  year 
1402,  at  a very  advanced  age.  Gower,  fays  his  b ographer, 
is  entitled  to  a place  among  Englilh  writers  only  relative- 
ly to  the  time  in  which  he  flourilhed  ; for  though  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  learning,  and  a fuccefsful  cultivator  of  his  native 
language,  he  has  not  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  genius  or  inven- 
tion. He  is  characterized  by  his  friend  Chaucer,  as  the 
“ moral  Gower  he  was  uniformly  grave,  even  upon  topics 
that  might  infpire  vivacity.  He  was  author  of  three  volumes, 
entitled  “ Speculum  Meditantis  ic  Vox  Clamantis  and 
“ Confeffio  Amantis.”  Of  thefe,  the  firft  is  a moral  trait, 
and  relates  to  conjugal  duties  ; the  fecond  is  a metrical  chro- 
nicle concerning  the  infurreition  of  the  people  under  Rich- 
ard II.,  in  Latin  elegiac  verfe  : the  third,  or  “ Lover’s  Con- 
feffions,”  relates  to  the  morals  and  metaphyfics  of  love. 
This  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  printed,  and  it  was  among 
the  earlieft  products  of  the  Englilh  prefs,  by  Caxton  in  1483. 
It  feems,  fays  Mr.  Warton,  to  have  been  hisobjeit  to  crowd 
all  his  erudition  into  this  elaborate  performance.  The  moil 
interefting  part  of  the  work  is  a variety  of  ilories  adduced  a6 
moral  examples,  and  taken  from  authors  moft  in  vogue,  an- 
cient and  modern.  The  language  is  perfpicuous,  and  the  ver- 
fiflcation  frequently  harmonious.  Biog.  Brit.  Warton. 

Gower,  in  Geography,  a diftrift  of  Wales,  in  the  fouth* 
weftern  extremity  of  Glamorgan  (hire,  below  the  town  of 
Swanfea,  and  bounded  by  the  Irifh  fea  and  the  Briftol 
charnel. 

Gower,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  E.  coail  of  China,  lying  in 
the  track  from  the  fouthward  to  the  gulf  of  Pekin.  A reef 
of  rocks  runs  out  from  a neck  of  land  near  this  cape,  which 
appeared  to  have  a compact  harbour.  The  entrance  to  it 
was  between  the  cape  and  the  reef  juft  mentioned.  When 
the  perfons  concerned  in  the  embaffy  to  China  paffed  this 
cape,  a confiderable  number  of  veffels  were  deferied  in  the 
harbour,  and  a pretty  large  town  behind  it.  N.  lat.  36’ 
57'.  E.  long.  122°  15'. 

Gower’s  IJland,  a fmall,  flat,  low  ifland,  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  fo  called  by  captain  Carteret,  who  paffed  it  in  Au- 
guft  1767  ; he  found  no  anchorage,  and  could  only  obtain  a 
few  cocoa-nuts  in  exchange  for  nails  ; the  inhabitants  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  Egmont  ifle.  S.  lat.  7’  56.  E.  long. 
158°  56'. 

Gower’s  Harbour,  a bay  on  the  S.  W.  coaft  of  New 
Ireland  ; 5 miles  N.  of  cape  St.  George.  M.  Bougain- 
ville calls  this  “ Prafslin  Bay,”  and  by  Dampier  it  is 
called  “ St.  George’s  bay.”  S.  lat.  4’  50'.  E.  long. 
150°  48'. 

GOWGAT,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 12  miles  W.  of 
Agra. 

GOWGATCHY,  a town  of  Bengal;  12  miles  N.  of 
Calcutta. 

GOWN,  Robe,  a long  upper  garment,  worn  by  law- 
yers, divines,  and  other  graduates,  who  are  hence  called 
gentlemen  of  the  gown,  or  gown-men. 

The  gown  is  an  ample  fort  of  garment,  worn  over  the 

ordinary 
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ordinary  clothes,  hanging  down  to  the  feet.  It  is  faffiioned  generally  in  the  fame  hue  of  colour,  when  he  came  to  work 
differently  for  eccleliaitics,  and  for  laymen.  them  up  into  pictures.  Certainly,  they  have  much  merit  of 

At  Rome,  they  give  the  name  virile  gown,  togas  viriles,  a peculiar  kind,  fuch  as  lightnefs  in  the  handling,  and  free- 
to  a plain  kind  of  gown,  which  their  youth  affumed  when  dom  in  their  effefl ; but  frequently  they  are  vapid  and 
arrived  at  puberty.  This  they  particularly  denominated  flimfy,  and  by  no  means  juftify  the  high  value  and  reputation 
pratexta.  affixed  to  them.  It  is  faid  that  the  grey  tone,  too  frequently 

In  fome  univeriities,  phyficians  wear  the  fcarlet  gown,  found  in  his  pictures,  arofe  from  the  ufe  he  made  of  Haer- 
In  the  Sorbonne,  the  dofiors  are  always  in  gowns  and  caps,  lem  blue,  which  is  apt  to  fade  into  tliat  tint,  and  therefore 
Beadles,  See.  wear  gowns  of  two  colours.  no  longer  in  ufe.  It  may  be  fo  ; but  that  grey  is  not  the 

Among  the  French  officers,  &c.  they  diftinguifh  thofe  of  predominant  defeCt  in  his  pictures  : it  is  the  evident  halle 
the  fhort  gown,  or  robe ; which  are  fuch  as  have  not  been  with  which  they  are  wrought,  and  their  confequent  imper- 
regularly  examined.  They  have  alfo  barbers  of  the  ffiort  feftion  of  imitation,  that  induces  us  thus  to  condemn  what 
gown,  who  are  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  praftife  in  an  inferior  the  world  have  too  long  eflimated  in  a high  ratio,  which 
way  to  furgeons,  or  thofe  of  the  long  robe.  ought  only  be  given  to  works  completed  with  the  (kill  and 

Gown  is  alfo  taken,  in  the  general,  for  the  civil  magif-  purity  of  tafte  of  a Caracci  or  a Claude.  He  died  in  1656, 
trature,  or  the  profeffion  oppofite  to  that  of  arms.  aged  60. 

In  this  fenfe  it  was  that  Cicero  faid,  “ Cedant  arma  GOZ,  or  Gozen,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  Mo- 
togse.”  rocco,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  vicinity  of 

GOWRAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  27  miles  Mogodor. 

S.  S.  E.  of  Doefa. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; c miles  GOZO,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  fituated  N.  W. 


N.  E.  of  Benares. 

GOWRAN,  a poll  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  It  is  a place  at  prefent  of  no  importance,  but 
was  a borough  before  the  Union,  and  there  are  fome  ruins 
which  feem  to  intimate  its  former  importance.  It  is  52 
miles  S.  from  Dublin. 

GOWREY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 53  miles 
W.  of  Kairabad. 

GOWRY-Bird,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Ed- 
wards to  the  Loxia  punfiuloria. 

GOWRYPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal; 
26  miles  S.  E.  of  Dacca. 

GOWT,  in  E-ngineery,  or  go-out,  is  a name  applied  to 
the  fea  fluice,  or  valves  ufed  in  embankments  next  the 
fea  or  tidal  rivers,  for  letting  out  the  land-waters  when 
the  tide  is  out,  and  preventing  the  ingrefs  of  falt-water. 
Some  of  the  gowts  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnffiire  and  Cam- 
bridgefhire  are  very  large  works,  and  coil  immenfe  fums  of 
money. 

GOY,  in  Geography.  See  Angoi. 

GOYANES,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Gallicia,  on  the  fea- 
coaft  ; 25  miles  S.  W.  of  Santiago.  N.  lat.  420  32'.  W. 
long.  8°  50'. 

GOYAS,  Gojas,  or  Goyaz,  a town  and  government 
of  Brazil,  extending  from  420  to  540  W.  long,  and  from 
6’  30' to  19°  S.  lat.  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  eflimated 
at  8930  whites,  29,630  Indians,  and  34,100  negroesj  who 
are  employed  in  fearching  for  gold  in  the  mines,  which 
were  difeoveredin  the  year  1726. 

GOYAVA,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Grenada.  N.  lat.  12°  13'.  W.  long.  6i°  31'. 

GOYAVES,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe,  giv- 
ing name  to  a bay  in  which  it  is  fituated. 

GOYEN,  John  Van,  in  Biography,  a painter,  born  at 
Leyden  in  1596,  who  ftudied  fucceisfully  the  praftiee  of 
landfpape-painting  under  feveral  mafters,  and  having  an  un- 
common readinefs  2nd  fkilfulnefs  of  hand,  hp  produced  a 
great  many  works  of  a light  agreeable  kind  ; with  much 
character  of  nature,  but  no  great  relifh  of  art  ; which,  in 
their  time,  however,  were  very  highly  efteemed  and  widely 
fpread  over  Europe. 

Views  of  the  feenes  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  and  rivers 
of  the'Low  Countries  were  his  favourite  ftudies ; fometimes 
he  emerged  to  the  fea  fhore,  or  funk  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  fketched  the  villages  that  prefented  themfelves 
to  his  tafte  in  the  one,  or  the  harbours,  &c.  of  the  other ; 
but  all  are  touched  by  the  fame  kind  of  pencilling,  and 


of  Malta,  and  at  a little  diflance  from  it.  This  ifland  is 
about  25  miles  in  circumference,  rather  fertile,  and  contain- 
ing about  3000  inhabitants. 

Gozo,  or  Gafda,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  27  miles  from  the  S.  W.  coaft  of  Candia  ; anciently 
“ Clauda,”  near  which  St.  Paul  failed  in  his  voyage  to 
Rome.  Some  biblical  writers  fuppofe  that  the  Gozo  near 
the  ifle  of  Malta  is  the  Clauda  of  the  Book  of  Adis.  It  i» 
occupied  by  about  30  families  ; who  have  a Greek  church, 
and  is  occafionally  viiited  by  veffels  for  a fupply  of  water  and 
provifions.  At  a fmall  diftance  to  the  weft  is  a very  little 
ifland  called  “ Pulo  Gozo,”  or  Little  Goz-  N.  lat.  34°  48'. 
E.  long.  23°  46'.  See  Clauda. 

GOZZANO,  a town  of  Italy,,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gogna  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Novara. 

GOZZOLI,  Benozzo,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  early 
praflitioners  of  the  art  of  painting  on  its  revival.  He  was  a 
Florentine,  and  difciple  of  Fra.  Angelico  ; but  fubfequently 
imitated  with  very  great  fuccefs  the  ftyle  of  Maffaccio,  his 
contemporary.  Vafari  fpeaks  of  him  with  great  efteem 
under  the  name  of  Benozzo,  and  relates  hiftories  of  his 
many  productions  at  Florence,  Volterra,  Rome,  and  Pifa;, 
at  which  latter  place  are  his  raoft  confpicuous  labours,  both 
in  hiftory  and  portraits,  which  indeed  at  that  time  were 
ufually  introduced  in  hiitorical  pictures.  At  Pifa  he  died 
in  1478,  aged  78,  and  a monument,  with  a Latin  epitaph, 
is  placed  near  his  principal  work  in  the  Campo-Santo  ; a 
memento  of  his  powers,  and  the  efteem  in  which  they  were 
held. 

GRAAF,  Reinier  De,  an  excellent  phyfician,  was 
born  at  Schoonhove,  a town  in  Holland,  where  his  (father 
was  an  eminent  architect,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1.641.  He 
ftudied  phylic  at  Leyden,  where  he  made  great  progrefs, 
and  at  the  age  of  22,  publiffied  his  treatife  “ De  Succo  Pan- 
ereatico,”  which  gained  him  confiderable  reputation.  In 
1665,  he  went  to  France,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D 
at  Angers  ; but  he  returned  to  Holland  in  the  following 
year,  and  fettled  at  Delft,  where  his  great  fuccefs  in  practice 
excited  the  envy  of  his  profeffional  brethren.  He  married 
in  1672,  and  died  in  Auguft,.  1673,  wben  be  was  only  32 
years  of  age.  He  publifhed  three  differtations  relative  to 
the  organs  of  generation  in  both  fexes,  upon  which  he  had 
a controverfy  with  Swammerdam.  His  works  were  pub- 
lifhed in  8 vo.  at  Leyden,  in  1677  and  1705  ; they  were 
alfo  tranflated  into  Flemifh,  and  publifhed  at  Amiterdam  in 
1686.  Hutchinfon,  Biog.  Med.  Eloy. 

Graae  Reynet,  in  Geography , a di drift  of  fouthern 

Africa, 
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Africa  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  ef  Good  Hope,  extend-  Prufiian  jurifdiclion.  While  he  was  on  the  road  to  Erfurt, 
ino-  to  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  colony.  On  the  E.  it  is  through  which  he  meant  to  pal's  to  a Catholic  country,  the 
divided  from  the  Kaffers  by  the  Great  Filh  river,  the  debtor  of  Brandenburg  fent  three  treatifes  to  him  in  anfwer 
Turka,  the  Bambarfberg,  and  the  Zuureberg  ; on  the  W.  to  his  memorial,  by  three  Prufiian  divines,  written  by  order  of 
from  the  di  Uriels  of  Zwellendam  and  Stellenbofch  by  the  the  elector.  This  great  attention  of  his  fovereign  claimed 
Camtoos  river,  the  Gamka  or  Lion’s  river,  and  Nieuwveld  the  refpect  of  Grabe,  who  not  only  read  them  with  care, 
mountains  • on  the  N.  from  the  Bosjefman  Hottentots  by  but  felt  defirous  of  difcufiing  the  quellion  more  clofely  be- 
Plettenberg  Landmark,  the  great  Table  mountain,  and  the  fore  he  formed  his  ultimate  determination  of  abandoning 
Karrecberg  ; and  on  the  S.  it  is  terminated  by  the  fea-  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  accord- 
coaft  ; the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  di Uriel  may  be  ingly  wrote  to  one  of  the  perjbns  that  had  anfvvered  his 
about  250  by  160  miles,  making  an  area  of  40,000  fquare  memorial,  intimating  a firoug  with  to  return  to  Berlin, 
miles,  which  is  peopled  by  about  700  families,  each  family  that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a conference  with  him. 
commanding  about  57  fquare  miles  of  territory.  Great  This  privilege  was  obtained  for  him;  M.  Grabe  returned 
part  of  it  has  been  occafionally  abandoned  on  account  of  and  was  foon  prevailed  on  to  relinquilh  his  purpofe  of  join- 
the  incurfions  of  the  Kaffers  and  Bosjefmans.  The  inhabit-  ing  the  papal  communion,  but  Hill  he  maintained  the  ob- 
ants  are  a fort  of  Nomades,  who  would  long  ago  have  noxious  tenet  for  which  he  had  fuffered  imprifonment, 
penetrated  with  their  flocks  and  herds  far  beyond  the  pre-  Finding  him  immoveable  on  this  point,  his  friend  advifed 
fent  boundaries  of  the  colony,  if  they  had  not  been  refilled  him  to  remove  to  England,  where,  faid  he,  “ you 
by  the  Kaffers.  The  boors  of  this  diflritl  are  graziers  ; will  find  the  outward  and  uninterrupted  fuccefiion  which 
and  it  is  entirely  compofed  of  loan-farms,  which  were  grants  you  want  : take  then  your  route  thither : this  ftep  will 
made  to  the  original  fettlers  of  certain  portions  of  land  caufe  lefs  uneafinefs  to  your  friends,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  be  held  on  reafonable  yearly  leafes,  on  condition  of  equally  fatisfy  your  fcruples.”  He  gladly  complied  with 
paying  to  government  an  annual  rent  of  24  rix-dollars.  the  advice,  and  was  flrongly  recommended  to  king  William, 
Barrow’s  Travels  in  S.  Africa,  vol.  ii.  who  immediately  granted  him  a penfion  of  10c /.  per  ann. 

GRAAT,  or  Graet  Bahent,  in  Biography , an  hif-  to  enable  him  to  purfue  his  ltudies.  From  this  time  he 
torical  painter,  whofe  name  is  remembered  principally  upon  confidered  England  as  his  country,  becaufe  he  conceived 
account  of  his  clofe  imitation  of  the  works  of  Bamboccio,  that  its  ecclefiallical  conllitution  approached  nearer  on  the 
and  of  his  having  founded  an  academy  at  Amfterdam,  where  whole,  than  that  of  any  other,  to  the  primitive  pattern, 
he  was  born,  to  which  the  bell  artills  of  his  time  reforted  He  fhewed  his  gratitude  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  he 
to  ftudy  after  living  models ; by  which  means  much  im-  received  by  the  publication  of  feveral  learned  works.  Hav- 
provement  was  obtained,  and  fpread  among  thofe  who  cul-  ing  formed  a defign  of  printing  fome  curious  and  fcarce 
tivated  talle  and  fcience  in  the  arts.  He  died  in  1709,  pieces  of  the  fathers,  in  defence  of  his  own  opinions,  he 
aged  81.  obtained  accefs  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  examine 

GRAB,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  the  treafuresof  the  Bodleian  library,  and,  in  1698,  he  pub- 
of  Leitmeritz  ; 17  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Leitmeritz.  lilhed  “ Spicilegium  S.  S.  Patrum,  &c.’’  vol.  1.  8vo.  ; 

GRABATARII,  Grabbatarii,  in  Church  Antiquity,  and  in  the  following  year,  the  fecond  volume  of  the  fame 
fuch  perfons  as  deferred  the  receiving  of  baptifm  till  the  work  appeared.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  ordained  a, 
hour  of  death ; or  who  did  not  receive  it  till  they  were  deacon  of  the  church  of  England,  and  was  appointed 
dangeroufly  ill,  and  out  of  hopes  of  life  ; from  an  opinion,  chaplain  of  Chrifl -church,  Oxford.  This  promotion  he 
that  baptifm  abfolutely  walhed  away  all  former  fins.  accepted,  in  order  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  the  emolu- 

The  word  is  formed  of  grabatum,  bed  ; and  that  from  the  ments  without  being  required  to  difeharge  the  duties  of  the 
Greek  ypaSalo.,  a hanging  bed,  of  xp'fjMw,  I fufpend : fuch  appointment,  for  lie  had  refufed,  on  his  ordination,  to  re- 
as  was  the  bed  of  flaves,  poor  people,  Cynic  philofophers,  ceive  the  facrament,  on  account  of  the  omifiion  of  the  prayer 
&c.  who  are  enemies  of  luxury  and  eafe.  in  the  communion  fervice,  mentioning  the  facrifice,  before 

GRABAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  the  elements  were  diilributed,  which  had  been  inferted  in 

Warfaw  ; 12  miles  S.  ot  Kalifii.  the  firll  common-prayer  book  of  king  Edward  VI.,  and  he 

GRAB  AW,  a town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  the  pala-  ever  afterwards  continued  a non-conformiil  in  this  particu- 
tinate  of  Belcz  ; 28  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Belcz.  lar.  In  the  fame  year  in  which  he  took  orders,  Mr.  Grabe 

GRABE,  John  Ernest,  in  Biography,  a learned  di-  publifhed  <f  S.  Juftini  Philofophi  et  Martyris  Apologia 
vine,  and  editor  of  the  Alexandrian  manufeript,  in  the  Prima  pro  Chriftianis,  &c.’’  illuftrated  with  the  notes  of 
Royal  Library  at  London,  was  born  at  Koningfberg,  in  feveral  learned  men,  and  additional  remarks  of  his  own  ; 
Prufiia,  in  the  year  1 666.  Here  he  received  his  education,  and  in  1702  he  publifhed  “ S.  Irentei  Epifeopi  Lugdunenfis 
and  in  due  time  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  applying  him-  contra  omnes  Hterefes  Libri  quinque,  &c.*’  with  prolego- 
felf  with  all  diligence  to  the  iludy  of  divinity,  and  the  pe-  mena  and  notes.  On  the  accefiion  of  queen  Anne  to  the 
rufal  of  the  fathers.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Lu-  throne,  Mr.  Grabe’s  penfion  was  continued,  and  her  ma- 
theran  principles,  but  having  imbibed  fome  notions  incon-  jefly  was  advifed  to  employ  him  in  printing  the  Alexandrian 
fiflent  with  the  commonly  received  faith,  refpefting  the  un-  MS.  in  the  royal  library,  of  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of 

interrupted  fuccefiion  of  bifhops  being  efiential  to  the  ex-  the  Old  Teflament.  The  queen  took  the  opportunity  of 

iflence  of  the  true  church,  he  was  lummoned  before  his  informing  him  of  the  appointment  herfelf,  and  at  the  fame 
fuperiors  and  imprifoned.  Upon  his  releafe,  after  a few  time  made  him  a handfome  prefent  as  an  encouragement  to 
months,  he  chofe  rather  to  quit  the  church  than  abandon  his  exertions.  In  1705,  he  publifhed  propofals  for  printing 
his  opinion,  and  determined  to  become  a member  of  the  Ca-  that  work  by  fubfeription,  fetting  forth  the  fuperior  value 
tholic  religion.  He  delivered,  in  a memorial  to  the  elec-  of  this  copy  to  the  Vatican  MS.  ; he  alfo  gave  three  fpe- 
toral  college  at  Sambia,  in  Prufiia,  in  1695,  containing  the  cimens,  containing  fo  many  different  methods  for  the  pro- 
reafoos  for  his  change,  and  then  left  Koningfberg,  that  he  jedled  edition,  in  the  final  choice  of  which  he  was  to  be 
might  be  at  liberty  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  in  determined  by  the  learned  world.  As  a teflimony  of  their 
fome  place  where  he  fhould  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  approbation  of  the  defign,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  pre- 
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fented  him  with  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity.  His  pro- 
pofals  met  with  a very  favourable  reception  on  the  continent 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  he  received  a handfome  prefent 
from  his  own  fovereign,  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  liberal  fub- 
fcriptions  from  the  principal  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  of 
all  parts.  In  1707,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  firlt  volume, 
under  the  title  of  “ Vetus  Teftamentum  juxta  Septuaginta 
Interpretes  ; tom.  1.  continens  Otdateuchum.”  This  vo- 
lume contains  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  three  following 
books.  In  the  expectation  of  an  acceffion  of  additional 
MSS.  he  deferred  the  feeond  and  third  volumes,  and 
publiih'ed  the  fourth  volume  in  the  year  1709.  This  con- 
tained the  book  of  Pfalms,  of  Job,  of  the  three  books  of 
Solomon,  &c  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  publilhed  a 
Latin  diflfertation,  giving  a particular  account  of  the  reafons 
why  he  had  departed  from  the  ufual  order  of  publication, 
and  of  the  helps  which  he  expedfed  to  receive  in  order 
to  perfect  his  plan.  Thefe  were,  a Syriac  MS.  of  the 
hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  with.  Origen’s  re- 
marks upon  them,  and  two  MSS.  one  belonging  to  car- 
dinal Chigi,  and  the  other  to  the  college  of  Lewis  XIV. 
When  he  received  thefe  MSS.  and  had  collated  them,  he 
prepared  a volume  of  annotations  on  the  whole  work,  and 
collected  materials  for  the  Prolegomena.  The  time  which 
thefe  objeCts  took,  caufed  a material  delay  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  feeond  and  third  volumes,  which  did  not,  in 
faCt,  appear  till  after  the  author’s  death.  This  event  took 
place  in  1712,  when  he  was  only  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  previoufly  to  this  publilhed  “ An  Effay 
upon  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  that 
ancient  book,  called  the  DoCtrine  of  the  Apoftles,  which 
is  faid  to  be  extant  in  them,  wherein  Mr.  Whifton’s  mif- 
takes  about  both  are  plainly  proved.”  The  third  volume 
of  his  great  work  was  publilhed  in  17 19,  and  the  fourth 
in  1720.  On  his  death-bed  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Smal- 
ridge,  by  whole  means  he  defired  that' the  public  might  be 
informed  that  he  died  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  though  he  confidered  its  conllitution 
to  be  defeClive  in  fome  points,  in  which  he  thought  the 
nonjuring  clergy  adhered  more  clofely  to  the  apoltolical 
doftrine  and  diicipline.  Of  his  talents  there  were  different 
opinions,  but  of  his  induftry  and  learning  no  one  could 
harbour  a doubt.  Dr.  Thirlby  fays,  in  the  dedication 
of  his  edition  of  Juftin’s  Apology,  “ he  was  a good  man, 
and  not  unlearned,  and  well  verfed  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.  But  he  was  no  critic,  nor  could  be  one,  fince  he 
was  not  furnilhed  with  genius  or  judgment,  or,  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  with  learning  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.”  In 
this  opinion  Le  Clerc  coincides,  and  adds,  that  his  books 
gained  him  the  character  of  a laborious  perfon  rather  than 
that  of  a great  critic.  He  was  the  author  of  many  other 
works  befides  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  was 
editor  of  an  elegant  edition  of  bifhop  Bull’s  works  : he 
likewife  affilted  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  archdeacon  Gre- 
gory’s edition  of  the  New  Teftament  in  Greek  ; and  he 
left  behind  him  many  MSS.  fome  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lilhed. Biog.  Brit. 

GRABEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia;  12  miles 
S.  of  Varafdin.  * 

GRABO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland;  11 
miles  S.E  Linkioping. 

GRABON,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  on 
the  Elde  ; 80  miles  N.W.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  53°  23'.  E. 
long.  n°  44'. 

GRABUSA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
N.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Candy,  confirmed  to  the  Turks 


by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  and  generally  garrifoned  with 
1000  men.  N.  lat.  350  40'.  E.  long.  23^  33'. 

GRABUT,  in  Biography , an  obfeure  French  mufical 
compofcr,  whofe  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
the  art.  He  was  brought  into  England  to  flatter  the  par- 
tiality of  Charles  II.  for  the  mufic  of  France  ; and  em- 
ployed by  Dryden  to  fet  his  political  opera  of  “ Albion 
and  Albanius,”  though  Purcell  had  already  given  indifput- 
able  proofs  of  his  fuperior  genius,  and  was  rapidly  riling 
into  fame  and  national  favour. 

This  drama,  written  under  the  aufpices  of  king  Charles  II., 
was  rehearfed  feveral  times,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  his 
preface,  before  his  majefty,  “who  had  publicly  declared,  more 
than  once,  that  the  compofitions  and  chorufes  were  more 
juft  and  more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  heard  in  England.” 
We  believe  this  prince  was  not  very  fkilful  in  mufic,  nor 
very  feniible  to  the  charms  of  any  fpecies  of  it  but  that  of 
France,  of  the  gayeft  kind  ; however,  royal  approbation  is 
flattering  and  extenfive  in  its  influence.  Unfortunately  for 
the  poet  and  mufician,  his  majefty  died  before  it  was  brought 
on  the  ftage  ; and  when  it  did  appear,  the  f ;ccefs  feems  not  to 
have  been  very  confiderable.  Upon  a perufal  of  this  drama, 
it  feems  hardly  poflible,  fo  near  a revolution,  that  it  fhould 
have  efcaped  condemnation  upon  party  principles  ; as,  under 
obvious  allegories,  Dryden  has  lafhed  the  city  of  London, 
democracy,  fanaticifm,  and  whatever  he  thought  obnoxious 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  government  at  that  period.  Had  Or- 
pheus himfelf  not  only  compofed  the  poem  and  the  mufic, 
but  performed  the  principal  part,  his  powers  would  have 
been  too  feeble  to  charm  fuch  unwilling  hearers.” 

GRACAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Bourges  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Vierzan.  The  place 
contains  2204,  and  the  canton  5459  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  145  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

GRACCHURIS,  an  ancient  town  of  Hifpania  Tarra- 
gonenfis,  mentioned  by  Livy,  Antonine,  and  Ptolemy,  and 
faid  to  be  built  by  the  proconful  Titus  Gracchus  Sempro- 
nius,  after  having  conquered  the  Celtiberians.  Others  fup- 
pofe  that  it  exifted  before  Sempronius,  under  the  name  of 
“ Illurcis,”  and  that  he  only  repaired  it.  It  is  now  called 
Arreda. 

GRACCHUS,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  in  Biography , 
a perfon  very  memorable  in  the  hiftory  of  Rome,  was  the 
fon  of  a father  of  the  fame  name,  a diftinguiftied  com- 
mander, and  excellent  citizen,  who,  from  the  Plebeian  ranks, 
arrived  at  diftinguiftied  honours,  and  the  higheft  offices  in 
the  ftate,  having  been  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  the  dictator, 
Junius,  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Cannte,  afterwards 
conful,  and,  at  length,  to  complete  his  glory,  he  was  flain 
while  fighting  for  his  country.  The  mother  of  the  fubjedl 
of  this  article  was  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Seipio  Africanus, 
whofe  character  has  been  illuftrated  in  the  proper  place, 
Tiberius  received  every  advantage  of  education  that  the 
pious  affedlion  of  a wife  parent  could  beftow,  and  his  natural 
difpofition  feconded  the  efforts  of  his  inftrudtors,  He  was 
modeft,  and  remarkably  mild  in  his  temper  ; and  became,  at 
a very  early  age,  diftinguiftied  for  eloquence,  fobriety,  and 
political  knowledge  ; and  his  reputation  was  fealed  by  an 
admiffion  into  the  venerable  college  of  augurs.  It  is  men- 
tioned, as  a proof  of  the  high  character  which  he  fuftained, 
that  Claudius  Appius,  one  of  the  moil  illuftrious  perfons 
in  Rome,  and  prefident  of  the  fenate,  offered  him,  fponta- 
neoufly,  his  daughter  in  marriage,  which  he  thankfully  ac- 
cepted. When  Appius  informed  his  wife  what  he  had 
done,  fhe  replied,  “ Why  fo  fuddenly,  you  might  nave 
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taken  time,  even  if  Tiberius  Gracchus  were  the  man.”  In 
conformity  with  the  Roman  cuftom,  Tiberius  parted  his 
youth  in  military  fervice  ; firft  in  Africa,  under  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  younger  Scipio,  where  he  obtained  great  credit 
in  the  army,  being  equally  beloved  by  thofe  above  and  thofe 
below  him.  He  was  made  queltor,  in  the  Numantian  war, 
to  the  conful  C.  Hoftihus  Mancinus.  Phis  was  in  the  year 
B.  C.  137  : the  campaign  was  unfortunate,  and  the  Roman 
general  was  under  the  necefiity  of  negociating  a treaty  of 
peace  with  the  enemy.  The  Numantines,  who  had  been 
betrayed  in  a former  treaty  by  the  Romans,  refufed  to  nego- 
ciate,  unlefs  it  were  with  Tiberius  Gracchus,  with  whofe 
charadler  for  probity  and  ftrict  honour  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted. This  being  admitted,  a peace  was  immediately 
concluded.  The  treaty,  though  as  favourable  as,  from 
■circumftances,  could  be  expected,  was  received  by  the 
Romans  with  great  indignation  : they  determined  to  annul 
it,  and  to  deliver  thofe,  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  making 
it,  into  the  hands  of  the  Numantines.  The  conful  was 
accordingly  given  up  to  them,  naked  and  in  chains,  and  it 
is  probable  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  would  have  (hared  the 
fame  fate  had  not  a powerful  intereft  been  exerted  in  his 
favour.  A fenfe  of  the  injuftice  of  the  fenate  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  refentment  of  the  difhonour  they  had  thrown  upon 
his  treaty,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a principal  caufe  of  the  fub- 
fequent  hoftilities  in  which  he  engaged  againrt  that  body. 
The  condition  of  the  Romans,  at  this  period,  afforded  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  exertions  of  patriotifm  ; for  the 
great  mafs  of  the  lower  claffes  of  citizens  were  in  a Hate  of 
abjedl  poverty.  Laelius  the  Wife,  the  friend  of  Scipio, 
■had  attempted  to  introduce  fome  remedy  for  this  evil,  but 
the  ferious  oppofition  of  men  in  power  had  deterred  him 
from  the  execution  of  his  plan.  Tiberius  Gracchus  refolved  to 
take  up  the  caufe.  He  was  accordingly  eledled  a tribune  of 
the  people,  and  propofed  a revival  of  the  Licinian  law,  with 
certain  modifications,  which  greatly  foftened  its  operations. 
(See  Agrarian  Law.)  It  offered  a full  compenfation 
out  of  the  treafury  for  all  the  land  above  the  500  acres 
allowed,  which  any  one  might  be  obliged  to  refign  to  the 
public,  and  permitted  every  child  of  a family  to  hold  250 
acres  above  the  500  held  in  the  father’s  name.  This  propofal 
was  received,  as  it  might  be  expedled,  by  the  fuperior  orders, 
whofe  rights  and  properties  were  to  be  affedted  by  it  : they 
were  determined  to  Hand  by  one  another  in  refifting  the 
innovation.  On  the  other  hand,  Gracchus  loft  no  time  in 
roufing  the  people  to  a knowledge  and  affertion  of 
their  claims  as  men  and  members  of  fociety.  His  fpeeches 
were  addrefled  to  their  interefts  and  their  feelings : his 
arguments  were  fpecious  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  thofe  whofe  wealth  was  become  the  objedt  of  popular 
difcufiion.  In  one  of  his  harangues,  he  exclaimed,  “ The 
wild  beafts  have  their  caves  and  dens,  but  the  brave  men 
who  fhed  their  blood  in  the  caufe  of  their  country  have 
nothing  free  but  the  air  and  the  light.  It  is  a mere  mockery 
when  their  generals  exhort  them  to  fight  for  their  fepulchres 
and  houfhold  gods,  when,  perhaps,  not  a man  among  them 
is  pofferted  of  a domeftic  altar,  or  fepulchre,  of  his  anceftors. 
The  private  men  bleed  and  die  to  fecure  the  luxuries  of  the 
great,  and  they  are  denominated  the  mailers  of  the  world, 
while  they  are  not  owners  of  a foot  of  ground.”  At  length, 
after  much  tumult  in  the  (late,  the  Agrarian  law  was  parted, 
and  Appius  Claudius,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  his  younger 
brother  Caius,  were  appointed  commiflioners  to  carry  its 
provifions  into  execution.  In  his  progrefs  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  he  was  embarraffed  with  many  obftacles,  and,  on  his 
part,  he  took  meafures  effectually  to  thwart  the  purpofes  of 
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the  great ; and,  by  new  law9  which  he  got  enaCted,  he  ren- 
dered the  property  of  all  the  old  families  infecure.  The 
difficulties  which  occurred  in  carrying  the  new  law  into 
effect  were  fufpended  by  the  death  of  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  Grac- 
chus procured  a law  for  the  diftribution  of  his  treafures 
among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  for  the  difpofal  of  the  reve- 
nues of  Pergamus,  not  by  the  fenate,  but  by  the  affembly 
of  the  people.  Thefe  meafures  gave  him  a great  degree  of 
influence  among  the  citizens,  and  he  conceived  the  defign 
of  fecuring  the  powers  of  which  he  felt  himfelf  pofferted,  by 
raifing  his  father-in-law  to  the  confulate,  his  brother  to  the 
tribunefhip,  and  continuing  to  himfelf  the  fame  office  an- 
other year.  He  alfo  planned  other  regulations  for  abridging 
the  authority  of  the  patricians,  and  throwing  more  weight 
into  the  popular  feale.  The  day  of  election  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  fenators  refolved  to  make  a ftand  againft  the 
innovations  which  he  propofed,  and  a confpiracy  was  openly 
formed  to  take  away  the  life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Of  this 
he  was  informed  by  a friendly  fenator,  as  he  was  proceeding 
to  the  capitol.  He,  neverthelefs,  advanced,  and  his  party 
prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.  In  the  uproar,  he  at- 
tempted to  fpeak,  but  his  voice  could  not  be  heard.  He 
made  figns  to  his  friends,  by  raifing  his  hand  to  his  head,  to 
(hew  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  This  fignal  was  inftantly 
interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  a demand  of  the  regal  crown, 
and  Scipio  Nafica,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Gracchus,  cried 
out  “ Since  we  are  betrayed  by  our  conful,  let  thofe  who 
love  the  republic  follow  me.”  A general  conteft  now  com- 
menced. The  adherents  of  Gracchus  were  quickly  dif- 
perfed,  and  himfelf  was  difpatched  with  a thoufand  blows. 
Not  leis  than  300  perfons  were  (lain  in  this  commotion,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  even  that  of  Gracchus  himfelf,  were 
ignominiourty  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Several  of  his  friends 
were  afterwards  banifhed,  and  not  a few  put  to  death,  with- 
out the  form  even  of  trial,  and  the  fenate  parted  an  adt  of 
indemnity  for  all  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  maffacre. 
The  people,  however,  indignant  againft  his  enemies,  drove 
Nafica  from  Italy,  and  would  never  permit  him  to  return. 
With  refpedl  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  his  character  has  beeft 
celebrated  either  as  that  of  a martyr  to  liberty,  or  as  a 
vidlim  to  lawlefs  ambition,  according  to  the  different  prin- 
ciples of  thofe  who  have  commented  on  his  adlions.  Many 
have  thrown  on  his  memory  refledlions  as  unmanly  as  they 
are  fevere.  It  feems  to  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that 
he  pofferted  great  talents,  and  was  efteemed  for  his  private 
worth.  That  he  was  a man  of  ambition  none  will  deny, 
and  it  may  be  that  a love  of  popularity  fuggefted  the  great 
meafures  which  he  propofed  ; neverthelefs,  the  hiftorian 
may  be  fafely  followed,  who  fays,  that  he  was  adluated  by 
the  bed  intentions,  but  that  he  profecuted  his  defign  with 
too  much  violence. 

Gracchus  Caius,  brother  to  Tiberius,  but  his  junior 
by  nine  years,  enjoyed  the  fame  advantages  of  education 
with  his  brother,  which  he  fo  well  improved  as  to  be- 
come one  of  the  ablelt  orators  of  his  time.  Cicero  fays  of 
him,  that  he  knows  not  if  he  had  his  equal  in  eloquence, 
and  recommends  his  compofitions,  though  unliniihed,  to  the 
ftudy  of  youth.  After  the  tragical  -end  of  his  brother, 
Caius  parted  fome  time  in  retirement,  cultivating  his  rhetori- 
cal talents,  and  fecretly  preparing  to  adl  his  part  on  the  theatre 
of  the  public.  In  the  year  126  B.  C.  he  accompanied  the 
conful  Aurelius  Oreftes  to  Sardinia  as  his  queltor,  and  ob- 
tained great  applaufe,  as  well  for  his  humanity  and  tempe- 
rance, as  for  a ftridl  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  fenate  (hewed  evident  figns  of  jealoufy  on  account  of 
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the  popularity  which  he  acquired,  and  [retained  him  as  pro- 
quell  or  in  Sardinia  in  order  to  keep  him  at  a diftance  from 
the  Roman  forum.  Perceiving  their  intentions,  he  ventured, 
in  defiance  of  their  orders,  to  quit  the  ifiand  without  leave 
of  his  commander,  and  fuddenly  made  his  appearance  at 
Rome.  He  was  called  to  account  for  this  breach  of  military 
difeipline,  but  was  readily  acquitted.  Soon  after  he  became 
a candidate  for  the  tribunefhip,  and  fuch  was  the  zeal  of  the 
people  in  his  favour,  that  the  Campus  Martins  was  not  able 
to  contain  tire  multitude  who  flocked  from  the  Italian  towns 
to  fupport  hiscledlion,  and  many  gave  their  votes  from  the 
tops  of  the  adjacent  houfes.  Caius  had  not  forgotten  the 
enemies  of  Tiberius,  and  would  have  purfued  them  to  their 
deftrudlion,  but  was  probably  difluaded  from  it  by  his  mother. 
His  fpeeches  were  calculated  to  revive  the  indignation  of  the 
people  againl'c  the  fenators  for  their  condudl  towards  Tibe- 
rius, and  he  propofed  and  carried  motions  for  confirming  his 
brother’s  laws,  and  the  palling  of  others  ftill  more  obnoxious 
to  the  patricians.  He  was  appointed  commiflioner  for  the 
divifion  of  lands  among  the  poor  citizens  and  allies,  and  in 
his  progrefs  through  Italy  he  employed  his  talents  and 
wealth  in  repairing  roads,  building  bridges,  and  in  other 
works  equally  ufeful  and  important.  He  eltablifhed  public 
'granaries  in  Rome,  from  which  the  citizens  were  to  have 
their  monthly  diftributions  of  corn  at  a low  price,  the  ex- 
pences  of  which  were  to  be  defrayed  by  duties  laid  on  goods 
imported  into  the  dominions  of  the  late  king  Attalus.  By 
thefe,  and  other  afts  of  a like  kind,  he  fo  ingratiated  him- 
felf  with  the  people,  that  he  was  chofen  a fecond  time 
tribune.  Triumphing  in  his  fuccefs,  he  propofed  a law  for 
transferring  from  the  fenators  to  the  knights  the  cognizance 
of  all  private  caufes.  When  he  had  obtained  his  purpofe  he 
exclaimed,  “ at  length  I have  humbled  the  fenate.”  He 
now  felt  himfelf  the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and  treated  the 
patricians  with  contempt.  This  behaviour  haftened  his 
ruin.  There  is  a point,  beyond  which  the  moll  fuccefsful 
man,  whatever  be  his  pretenfions,  cannot  go  with  fafety. 
Caius  had  tranfgreffed  this  boundary,  and  his  enemies  were 
perpetually  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  check  his 
power,  and  to  introduce  rivals  who  might,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  more  liberality,  depreciate  his  reputation  and  influence 
in  the  ftate.  During  his  abfence  in  Africa  his  enemies 
were  ever  on  the  alert  to  injure  his  fair  fame,  and  to  aferibe 
unworthy  and  bafe  motives  to  all  that  he  did  or  propofed  to 
do  ; and  in  the  tumult  which  accompanied  the  difeuffion  of 
fome  of  his  laws  after  his  return,  he  fled  to  the  temple 
of  Diana,  and,  unwilling  to  facrifice  either  himfelf  or  his 
adherents  to  popular  fury,  he  propofed  terms  of  accommo- 
dation. Thefe  were  rejedled  by'  the  arts  of  Opimius  the 
conful,  and  a price  was  inftantly  fet  upon  the  heads  of 
Gracchus  and  his  friend  Fulvius.  A formal  battle  enfued, 
in  which  multitudes  were  flain  on  both  fides,  and  the  popu- 
lace without  helitation  deferted  their  friends : Fulvius  con- 
cealed himfelf,  but,  being  difeovered,  was  inftantly  killed. 
Gracchus,  having  folemnly'  imprecated  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  people  perpetual  flayery  for  the  bafe  defertion  of  the 
caufe,  left  the  city  and  paffed  acrofs  the  bridge  named  Sub- 
licius.  His  retreat  was  favoured  by  two  faithful  friends,  who 
defended  the  bridge  till  they  fell  covered  with  wounds.  In 
the  mean  time  Gracchus  reached  a grove  facred  to  the  furies, 
where  it  is  laid  a Have,  by  his  order,  firft  difpatchedhim,  and 
then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Others  have,  however, 
given  a different  account  of  the  matter;  they  fay  that  he 
was  overtaken  by  his  enemies,  and  by  them  flain.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  fold  to  the  conful  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
The  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tyber,  but  afterwards  being 
taken  from  the  water  it  was  delivered  to  his  affli&ed  mother 
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for  burial.  This  cataftrophe,  in  which  three  thoufand  pen- 
fons  periftied,  happened  in  the  year  1 2 1 B.C.,  and  the  fenate 
immediately  proceeded  to  abolifh  all  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi. 
Their  names,  however,  were  ftill  fondly  cherilhed  by  the 
people,  ftatues  were  erected  to  their  memory,  and  the  places 
in  which  they  were  killed  were  confecrated,  by  religious 
rites,  to  their  manes.  Caius  has  been  generally  conlidercd  as 
lefs  pure  in  his  intentions,  and  lefs  moderate  in  his  plans,  than 
Tiberius.  From  the  evidence  ef  hiftory  it  fhould  feem,  that 
the  dillurbance  of  the  public  tranquillity  was  rather  owing  t<> 
his  oppofers  than  to  him  ; “ fo  that,”  fay's  the  hiftonan, 
“ inftead  of  calling  the  tumults  of  that  period  the  “ feditiort 
of  the  Gracchi,”  we  fhould  rather  call  them  the  fedition 
of  the  fenate  againll  the  Gracchi,  iince  the  efforts  of  the 
latter  were  made  in  vindication  of  a law,  to  which  the  fe- 
nate had  affented,  and  as  the  defigns  of  the  former  were  fup- 
ported  by'  an  armed  power  from  the  country  that  had  never 
before  interfered  in  the  buftnefs  of  legislation,  and  the  in- 
troduction  of  which  gave  a moil  irrecoverable  blow  to  the 
conftitution.  Caius  in  his  perfon  was  graceful,  his  adlion 
was  itrong  and  imprefiive,  his  voice  of  great  compals  and 
melodious  when  the  vehemence  of  his  pleading  did  not  raile 
it  to  too  high  a key  ; to  corredl  this  defedl  he  was  accuftom- 
ed  to  place  a judicious  perfon  behind  him  with  a pitch-pipe,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  regulate  his  tone.  In  temper  he  was 
warmer  than  Tiberius,  nor  was  he  diftinguifhed  by  fobviety 
of  manners,  though  in  this  refpedt  he  might  be  advantageoufiy 
compared  to  the  Roman  youth  in  general.  Plutarch. 
Univer.  Hill. 

GRACE,  Gratia,  yapi-,  in  Theology,  denotes  in  general 
any  gift  or  favour,  which  God  freely  bellows  upon  mankind  ; 
whether  fuch  gift  pertains  to  the  prefent  or  future  life  : but 
as  tliofe  which  relate  to  the  improvement  of  their  temper, 
and  their  iitnefs  for  final  happinefs,  were  favours  of  ■ the 
greateft  importance,  this  term  is  by  way  of  eminence 
applied  to  them.  The  proper  fignification  of  the  word  grace 
is  favour  ; — favour  in  fuch  a lenfe  as  denotes  mercy  ami 
goodnefs  in  a fuperior,  either  remitting  fomewhat  of  his  own 
right,  or  conferring  fomewhat  beneficial  upon  others,  freely 
and  without  any  obligation  of  debt.  And  becaufe  this  may 
be  done  in  various  modes  and  in  a great  diverfity  of  inftances, 
hence  the  word  grace  in  feripture  is  accordingly  applied  in  a 
correfponding  diverfity  of  fignifications.  , Sometimes  it 
fignifies  thofe  extraordinary  gifts  and  favours  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  by  which  the  apoftles  were  enabled  to  demonftrate 
the  truth  of  their  commifiion,  to  preach  their  dodlrines  with 
authority,  to  convince  gainfayers  with  evidence,  and  to  go- 
vern the  churches  by  a proper  diflribution  of  different 
trufts  and  offices.  The  gifts  or  powers,  by  which  the  apoftles 
were  enabled  to  do  all  thefe  things  with  extraordinary  effica- 
cy and  fuccefs,  are  therefore  called  grace,  becaufe  they 
are  not  at  all  natural  acquifitions  but  free  gifts  of  God  ; 
difiributed  to  every  one,  not  according  to  the  will  of  man, 
but  at  fuch  times,  and  in  fuch  proportions,  and  to  fuch  per- 
fons,  and  for  fuch  purpofes  as  God  himfelf  pleafed.  See 
Rom.  i.  5.  Ephef.  iv.  7.  11. 

In  other  paffages,  the  fame  word  is  ufed  to  fignify  that 
extraordinary  affiftance  and  fupport  which  God  has  been 
pleafed  fometimes  to  afford  to  his  fervants  under  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  and  trials  ; and  this  is  called  grace,  becaufe 
it  is  confidered  as  given  particularly  and  gratuitoufly  upon  ex- 
traordinary occaiions  over  and  above  the  general  fupports 
arifing  from  the  confiderationsof  reafon,and  from  the  promifes 
and  motives  of  the  gofpel  in  general.  See  2 Cor.  xii.  9. 

A third  fenfe,  in  which  the  word  grace  fometimes  occurs 
in  the  New  Teftament,  is  to  exprefs  fuch  moral  virtues  as 
are  the  effedls  of  men's  being  influenced  by  the  fpiritual 
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mo'rves  of  the  gofpeT,  and  the  practice  of  which  preserves 
men  in  the  favour  of  God,  and  recommends  them  to  his  gra- 
cious acceptance.  (See  Ephef.  iv.  29.  2 Pet.  iii.  lb. 

2 Cor.  viii.  1.  6 ) Moral  virtues  are  plainly  lor  this  reafon 
diftinguifhefl  by  the  denomination  of  grace,  becaufe  they 
proceed  from  and  are  founded  on  a regard  to  God  in  general, 
and  in  particular  to  his  will  revealed  under  the  gracious  dil- 
penfation  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift. 

Another  fignification  of  the  word  grace  in  Scripture  is  to 
exprefs  the  merciful  acceptance  of  repentance  and  amend- 
ment, by  which  God  is  pleafed,  not  out  of  any  obligation  of 
jullice,  but  in  gracious  goodnefs,  to  reftore  men  to  favour.  In 
this  fenfe  Paul  fays  (1  Cor.  xv.  9.)  “ By  the  grace  of  God 
I am  what  I am  :”  fo  John,  i,  17.,  the  doctrine  of  Chrift  is 
ftyled  “ grace  and  truth.”  The  Apoftles’  preaching  is  by 
St.  Luke  (Adis,  xiv.  3,)  called  “ the  word,’’  or  declaration 
« of  God’s  grace:”  fo  when  St.  Paul  declares  (Rom. 
iii.  24.)  that  repenting  finners  are  “ juftified  freely  by  grace,” 
and  blames  thofe  “ who  continue  in  fin,  that  grace  may 
abound.”  The  word  grace  in  all  thefe  paffages  fignifies 
that  merciful  and  compaffionate  difpofition  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, by  which  God  freely  remits  of  his  right  of  punifh- 
ment,  and  receives  penitent,  tinners,  upon  more  gracious 
terms,  and  to  greater  degree  of  his  favour,  than  he  was  bound 
to  do  by  any  obligations  of  juftice. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  gofpel  itfelf,  as  being  the  great  and 
{landing  declarationof  God’smercyandgoodnefstowardsmen, 
Ihewn  forth  in  the  free  pardon  and  forgivenefs  of  fin  upon  the 
gracious  terms  of  repentance  and  amendment,  is  in  the  New 
Teftament  very  frequently  meant  by  the  phrafe,  “ the 
grace  of  God.”  (Clarke’s  Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  265 — 275.  8vo. 
fol.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  180,  & c.)  Bifhop  Pearce  (Comm.  vol.  ii. 
p.  259.)  renders  in  1 Cor.  x.  30.  thankfgiving,  and 
not  grace,  as  it  is  in  our  verfion ; and  he  obferves  that  this  fenfe 
of  the  word  is  too  frequent  in  St.  Paul’s  writings  to  re- 
quire a proof  of  it.  He  adds  that  in  the  latter  part 

«f  the  verfe  confirms  this  fenfe. 

Some  divines  define  grace  to  be  any  degree  of  divine  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  inclining  it  to  believe  in  Chrift,  and  to 
pradtife  virtue  ; and  thofe  divine  influences,  which  are  not 
effedlual  in  producing  faving  faith  and  fincere  obedience, 
they  call  common  grace,  in  contradiftindlion  to  fpecial  grace, 
the  operation  of  which  is  completely  efficient  and  faving  ; 
and  thofe  influences  which  introduce  fptcial  grace,  though 
they  do  not  adlually  amount  to  it,  are  with  refpedl  to  that 
introduction  fometimes  called  preparatory.  It  is  difputed 
among  theologians  whether  fpecial  grace,  which  they  fup- 
pofe  is  never  on  the  whole  finally  rejedled,  fo  as  to  fail  of 
working  faith  in  thofe  who  are  the  happy  objedls  of  it,  be 
in  the  nature  of  its  operations  upon  the  human  mind  irrejifli- 
ile  or  not  , and  it  is  alfo  queftioned,  whether  common  grace 
be  fujficient.  Whether  the  mind  be  entirely  paffive  in  the 
ftrft  moment  of  its  eonverfion,  or  whether  there  be  any  co- 
operation of  our  own  together  with  the  influences  of  divine 
grace  upon  the  heart,  is  a queftion,  which  has  been  alfo  very 
much  difputed  amongft  divines  of  a particular  defeription 
and  another  queftion,  no  lefs  the  fubjedl  of  controverfy,  is 
fimilar  to  the  former,  and  that  is,  whether  the  work  of  rege- 
neration and  eonverfion  be  accomplifhed  in  an  infant.  But 
we  fhould  far  exceed  our  preferibed  limits  if  we  were  to 
ftate  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  queftions  of  this  na- 
ture. 

Grace,  in  Law,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a faculty,  licence, 
or  difpenfation  ; but  this  feemeth  to  be  only  in  a cafe  where 
the  matter  proceedeth,  as  it  were,  ex  gratia , of  grace  and  fa- 
vour; and  not  where  the  licence  or  difpenfation  is  granted  of 
courfe  or  of  neceffity. 


Grace  is  alfo  a term  in  the  formula  of  all  patents,  See?;, 
which  begin,  George,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  See.  The  Romifh  bifhops  frequently  began  their 
mandates  in  the  like  manner  : fuch  a one,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  holy  fee,  bifltop  of,  See. 

The  Englifh  archbilhops  fay,  by  divine  grace,  or  divine 
providence.  See  Archbishop. 

All  fovereigns  ufe  the  phrafe  grace  of  God  ; as  emperors, 
kings,  princes.  See.  Anciently  dukes,  counts,  and  even 
lords,  talked  in  the  fame  ftyle.  In  the  new  colledlion  of 
Father  Martene  we  meet  with  a mere  feigneur,  or  lord,  qua- 
lified by  the  grace  of  God  feigneur  de  Comborn.  Louis 
XI.  forbade  the  duke  of  Britanny  to  ftyle  himfelf  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

Grace  is  alfo  a title  of  dignity,  attributed  to  princes  of 
inferior  rank,  and  who  are  not  qualified  for  that  of  high- 
nefs. 

In  former  times  the  kings  of  England  were  addreffed  un- 
der the  title  of  grace,  as  they  are  now  under  that  of  majefty. 
See  King. 

Our  Englifh  dukes  and  archbifhops  are  ftill  addreffed  un- 
der the  title  of  grace.  But  that  title  is  molt  frequent 
in  Upper  Germany,  and  particularly  Auftria,  where  it  is 
borne  by  the  barons,  as  being  inferior  to  that  of  excel- 
lence. 

Grace  is  alfo  applied  to  perfons,  and  various  kinds  of 
performances,  to  denote  a quality,  or  rather  the  refult  of  a 
combination  of  qualities,  which  attracts  peculiar  notice,  and 
affords  peculiar  pleafure. 

Grace  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fhort  prayer  offered  before  and  af- 
ter meat.  This  praftice  is  very  ancient,  and  has  very  gene- 
rally obtained  both  in  the  heathen  and  Chriftian  world  : and 
hence  grace-cup  is  ufed  by  fome  of  our  poets  for  the  cup  or 
health  drank  after  grace. 

Grace,  in  the  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture , is  ufed  to 
fignify  a peculiar  quality  which  heightens  the  effedl  that 
beauty  of  form  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  renders  it  ftill 
more  engaging. 

We  have  already,  in  the  article  Beauty,  flightly  touched 
upon  this  fubjedt,  and  there  mentioned  the  origin  of  the  term 
among  the  Greeks  ; who  gave  to  the  Charites  or  Graces, 
whom  they  deified,  the  prefidency  over  whatever  was 
amiable  and  engaging  in  the  actions  or  fentiments  of  man- 
kind. By  the  undiiguifed  nakednefs  in  which  they  always 
reprefented  thefe  goddeffes,  to  whom  they  gave  the  names  of 
Aglaia,  Thalia,  . and  Euphrofyne  : they  allegorized  the 
pure  fincerity  and  fimplicity  in  which  adls  of  kindnefs 
fhould  always  be  wrought.  By  the  union  of  thefe  perfons, 
which  are  gently  holding  each  other  by  the  hands,  or  with 
their  arms  round  each  other’3  necks,  they  marked  the  union 
of  fpirit  which  dictates  adls  of  benevolence  and  focial  inter- 
courfe;  and  by  devoting  them  to  the  fervice  of  Venus,  exem- 
plified the  neceffity  of  uniting  the  virtues  of  humanity 
to  the  beauties  of  perfon,  in  order  to  become  truly  en- 
gaging- 

This  allegory  of  the  ancient  Greeks  leads  us  to  the  juft  Con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  word  grace  when  applied  to 
the  arts.  Whatever  can  lend  to  beauty,  inereafe  of  intereft 
upon  the  beholder,  is  entitled  to  be  called  graceful,  or  at 
leaft  elegant.  (See  Elegance,  in  Painting.)  As  the 
heart  of  man,  when  inclined  to  good,  is  to  his  mental,  fo  is 
grace  to  his  perfbnal  accomplifhments  ; that,t  which  gives 
the  mail  delightful  gratification  to  thofe  with  whom  he  affo- 
ciates.  Without  it,  art  is  nothing,  compared  with  the  va- 
lues it  acquires  by  its  prefence.  Independent  of  all  which 
conftituUs  mere  beauty  of  form,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to. 
give  it  its  full  force,  its  greateft  effedl,  viz.  that  which 
6.  beauty 


GRACE. 

“beauty  acquires  by  motion,  wherein  alone  grace  is  vifi-  fuppofing  a wire  drawn  fpirally  'round  a cone  from  its  bafc 
■ble.  . to  its  apex),  as  the  bails  of  grace,  with  much  apparent 

Poets  as  well  as  painters  and  fculptors  acknowledge  the  truth : and  he  is  moil  certainly  fupported  by  all  thofe  hue 
«alue  of  this  quality  : and  the  belt  have  conllantly  applied  works  wherein  gracefulncfs  is  acknowledged  to  refide.  The 
it  to  the  objects  of  their  adulation  when  moving.  Milton  fays  Torfo  of  the  Belvidere,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Apollo 
•of  Eve,  “ Grace  was  in  all  her  Heps.’’  Ariolto  adds  it  to  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  who,  in  the  midil  of  the  violent 


perfed  the  beauties  of  his  Alvina  ; when  he  fays, 

Avea  in  ogni  parte  un  lafeio  tefe 

O parli,  o rida,  o canti,  o pafio  mova.” 

The  graces,  lurking  about  the  mouth  and  the  eyes  of  a 
beautiful  perfon  when  in  motion,  are  the  molt  conftant  theme 
of  poets,  and  as  conitautly  the  fource  of  emulation  to  the 
painter  and  fculptor  to  imitate  ; and  when  the  artift  has  by 
his  ingenuity  difeovered  and  reprefented  truly  thofe  minute 
variations  of  form  which  take  place  both  in  figure  and  features, 
■when  the  mind  is  excited  by  fome  amiable  emotion  ; he  has 
obtained  the  ultimatum  of  his  art  ; no  power  can  go  beyond 
it.  Apelles,  the  ancient  Greek  artill  of  moll  repute,  declared 
©f  his  contemporaries,  that  their  feveral  works  pofTeffed 
every  beauty  but  the  perfection  which  grace  alone  can  give  : 
in  this  he  found  himfelf  unrivalled.  Ancient  fculpture  is 
fraught  with  it  ; their  figures,  whether  in  action  or  repofe, 
poffefs  it ; and  when  we  fay  that  it  may  be  found  in  ligures 
repofing,  we  do  not  militate  againft  the  fentiment  that  ac- 
tion is  tire  bafis  of  grace  ; a previous  motion  being  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  place,  to  produce  the  graceful  polition.  No 
figure.  Handing,  fitting,  or  lying  clown,  can  be  graceful, 
however  beautiful  it  may  be,  whofe  parts  or  members  are 
prefented  altogether  flraight  and  full  to  the  eye.  With- 
out fome  varying  turn  being  given  to  the  head,  the  body, 
the  arms,  or  the  legs,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  for  grace  ; 
and  it  is  their  being  arrefted  in.  the  adion  they  may  alfitme, 
at  the  moll  agreeable  and  exprefiive  point  of  view,  which 
gives  the  confummation  of  this  invaluable  quality  to  them. 
Then,  if  fixed  for  ever,  they  will  be  for  ever  graceful ; and 
the  delight  which  the  contemplation  of  their  mere  beauty  of 
orm  and  proportion  conveyed,  will  be  heightened  to  the 
ummit  of  that  gratification  which  art  is  enabled  to  afford. 

Wherein  then  lies  this  fource  of  perfection  ? How,  with 
••(Certainty,  may  we  exprefs  it  in  our  works  ? is  the  hitherto 
unanfwered  query  of  the  artill ; or  anfwered  but  in  part  and 
linfatisfadorily.  All  writers  on  painting  have  touched  upon 
grace,  and  fome  have  attempted  to  give  information  of  the 
principles  whereon  it  refts.  Lamozzo,  in  his  Trattato  della 
Pittura  fays,  that  Michael  Angelo  gave  the  following  pre- 
-cept  to  Marcus  de  Sirena,  his  pupil.  “ That  he  Ihould  al- 
ways make  a figure  pyramidal,  ferpent-like,  and  multiplied 
by  one,  two,  three  !”  In  which  precept  (Lamozzo  conti- 
nues) in  mine  opinion  the  whole  myllcry  of  the  art  con- 
fifteth.  For  the  greateft  grace  and  life  a picture  can  have,  is, 
that  it  exprefs  motion.  Now  there  is  no  form  fo  fit  to 
exprefs  motion  as  that  ofjlamecf  fire."  This  text  is  again 
repeated  by  Du  Frefnoy,  and  thus  has  Dryden  tranflated 
the  pallage  ; “ Large  flowing  gliding  out-lines,  which  are  in 
waves,  give  not  only  a grace  to  the  part,  but  to  the  whole 
body,  as  we  fee  in  the  Antinous,  and  in  many  other  of  the 
antique  figures.  A fine  figure,  and  its  parts,  ought  always 
to  have  a fierpent-like  and  fiaming form  ; naturally,  thofe  forts 
of  lines  have  I know  not  what  of  life  and  feeming  motion 
in  them  ; which  very  much  refemble  the  adivity  of  the  flame 
and  of  the  ferpent.5’ 

On  thefe  two  remarks  our  own  induftrious  and  fkilful 
Hogarth  has  built  a fyftem,  which,  if  it  be  not  altogether 
compleat,  has  yet  much  fagacity  and  utility  in  it,  and  which 
he  has  given  to  the  world  in  his  Analyfis  of  Beauty.  He 
therein  adopts  the  ferpentine  line,  (which  he  illufirates  by 


tmguifh  he  fufFers,  flill  poffefles  grace.  All  thefe,  and  in- 
deed all  others,  which  have  any  pretenfions  of  the  like  kind, 
have  the  ferpentine  line  for  the  bafe  of  their  compofition,  in 
a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Who  fhall  laugh  at  a fyftem  up- 
held by  fuch  authority!  Walpole  attempts  to  ridicule  it,  as 
well  as  others , becaufe  Hogarth  was  not  equal  to  put  it  in 
practice,  d he  futility  of  inch  an  argument  needs  no  iliuf- 
tration.  To  conceive  a tiling  in  the  imagination,  and  not 
be  able  to  exemplify  it  by  praCtice,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common occurrence  among  artifts,  or  among  men ; yet  the 
propriety  of  the  conception  may  be  unquestionable,  taken 
on  general  grounds.  Hogarth's  miftake  appears  to  have 
been,  having  fixed  the  boundary  of  grace;  having  given 
what  he  calls  the  precifie  line  of  it ; whereas,  all  the'autique 
figures  mentioned  above  are  graceful,  while  each  varies 
from  the  other  in  the  quantum  of  curve  which  its  adion 
confifts  of.  Hence  arifes,  that  he  fo  narrowed  the  fphere 
wherein  grace  was  obfervable,  which  in  nature  is  found  to 
be  fo  widely  extended,  that,  without  juft  confide  ration,  his 
ingenuity  was  regarded  as  the  ravings  of  excentripity ; 
wlnlft  no  good  arguments  were  adduced  to  difprove  the 
general  principle,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  juft.  How  to 
employ  it,  is  another  queftion.  And  here  we  fear  no  rules 
will  fuffice  to  guide  the  praClitioner  in  art.  As  we  laid  of 
elegance,  we  repeat  of  grace;  he  that  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  a power  to  feel  its  beauties,  and  difplay  its  effeds, 
may,  by  cultivation,  improve  his  original' flock;  but  he 
that  requires  to  be  taught  what  grace  is,  will,  in  vain,  feek 
to  obtain  the  power  of  painting  it;  if  he  ever  arrives  at  the 
knowledge  of  it,  or  the  power  of  feeing  it,  in  nature  or  in 
art.  A conftant  obfervation  upon  the  adions,  in  figure  and 
feature,  of  thofe  who  are  by  nature  graceful,  is  the  bell 
fchool  in  which  to  fludy  it,  and  the  readied:  mode  to  difeo- 
ver  wherein  it  lies. 

Grace  is  not,  or  rather  ought  not,  to  be  confined  to  the 
figures  in  a compofition.  Every  part  of  the  pidure  fhould 
have  a conjunctive  effed  to  produce  grace  in  the  whole. 
Contrail  of  form  will  aid  the  beauty  of  the  principal  parts, 
but  that  contrail  fhould  never  force  itfelf  into  notice,  the 
artifice  would  then  become  apparent,  and  the  eye  would 
not  be  led  to  the  beautiful  parts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be 
detained  from  them.  The  painter  therefore  who  has  con- 
ceived a graceful  figure,  fhould  either  paint  it  fingly,  or  be 
careful  fo  to  fupport  it,  by  proper  accompanying  lines  and 
objeds,  that  its  beauty  be  not  loft  in  the  mais,  and  it* 
effed  overpowered  by  other  forms  of  lets  value  becoming 
obtrufive  to  the  obferver.  And  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  prevent  every  attempt  to  produce  grace  in  the  adion  of 
figures,  from  degenerating  into  affedation.  Where  thatbegins, 
grace  ends ; and  detertatioa  or  ridicule,  inftead  of  admira- 
tion, becomes  the  meed  of  the  artift ! No  vice  in  art  js  fo 
odious  as  affedation ! If  the  befl  executed  work  imaginable 
be  unhappily  tindured  with  it,  few  minds  of  an  elegant  or 
graceful  turn  of  feeling  will  bear  to  dwell  upon  it.  °Thofe 
artifts  who  allow  their  minds  to  be  impreffed  with  the  paf- 
fipn  or  fenfation  they  wifh  to  convey  in  their  figures,  and 
thence  conceive  the  adion  of  them,  are  net  fo  liable  to  fall 
into  this  error,  as  thofe  whofe  ideas  are  more  intent  on 
making  an  agreeable  pidure,  and  think  of  the  adions,  be- 
fore they  have  confidered  the  pardons  of  their  figures. 
Raphael  is  an  inftance  of  the  former;  Correggio  and  Parmi- 
3 ^ 2 giano. 
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tnano,  great  and  graceful  as  they  frequently  were,  never-  they  worlhipped  under  the  names  of  Clito  and  Phaenne. 
thelefs  belong  too  often  to  the  latter  clafs,  and  even  their  The  Athenians  allowed  the  fame  number,  but  denominated 
extraordinary  brilliancy  of  talent  does  not  fecure  them  from  them  Auxo  and  Hegemone. 
juft  cenfure  when  that  is  the  cafe. 

The  beft  examples  of  grace  are  to  be  found  in  ancient 
fculpture  and  paintings,  and  in  the  works  of  Raphael. 

Some  few  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  of  Parmigiano,  and 
of  Guido  Rheni,  poffefs  it,  perhaps,  more  relined  than 
Raphael’s  ; but  they  are  fo  near  the  extreme  boundary 
wherein  real  unaffefted  grace  reiides,  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous exemplars  to  a ftudent.  A confirmed  ariift  may 
obferve  them  to  advantage. 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  poffeffed  it  largely,  and  perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  added  his  name  to  Raphael’s.  But  yet  he 
is  not  always  pure:  a little  too  much  of  the  Correggiefque 
is  admitted  in  fome  of  his  fancy  pictures;  and  particularly 
in  the  expreffions  of  the  features. 

Grace,  AS  of,  properly  denotes  an  aft  of  amnefty,  or 
- oblivion,  for  the  pardon  of  all  offenders  who  are  qualified, 
or  come  within  the  conditions  of  it. 

The  term  is  alfo  fometimes  extended  to  an  aft  made  for 
relief  of  infolvent  debtors  in  the  feveral  prifons ; by  fetting 
thofe  who  are  qualified,  at  liberty  from  their  debts  and  con- 
finement. 

Grace,  Covenant  of.  See  Covenant. 

Grace  Cup,  fo  called  becaufe  the  beverage  contained  in 
it  was  circulated  amongft  the  community,  or  other  com- 
pany, at  a particular  time,  and  by  a fpecial  favour.  It 
was  alfo  called  Paculum  Chari  tails,  or  the  Cup  of  Charity,  as 
being  intended  to  indicate  and  promote  brotherly  love.  At 
other  times  it  was  termed  the  IVaffel  Cup  or  Bowl,  becaufe 
each  one  of  the  company,  in  drinking  out  of  it,  drank 
health  to  his  next  neighbour  in  the  old  terms,  Was  hell.  Wil- 
liam of  Malmeftmry,  deferibing  the  cuftoms  of  Glaftonbury 
.abbey  foon  after  the  conqueft,  fays,  that  on  fuch  and  fnch 


particular  days,  the  monks  had  “ Medonem  in  jultis  et 
vinum  in  charitatem:”  Mead  in  their  cans,  and  wine  in  the 
grace  cup.  A large  cup  or  bowl  of  this  nature  was  always 
heretofore  placed  on  the  table  of  princes,  See.  as  well  as  of 
abbots.  In  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Archseologia  there 
is  an  engraving  of  a grace  cup,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Glaftonbury  abbey,  and  a differtation  upon  it  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ner. The  infide  of  this  cup,  which  holds  two  quarts,  is 
furnifhed  with  eight  pegs,  at  equal  diftances,  one  below  the 
other,  in  conformity  with  Edgar’s  law,  to  reprefs  exccfs  in 
drinking.  This  meafurement  allowed  of  half  a pint  to  each 
perfon. 

Grace,  Days  of.  See  Day,  in  Law  and  Commerce. 

Grace,  Herb  of.  See  Rue. 

GRACES,  Gratis,  in  the  Canon  Law,  are  the  fame 
with  what  we  other  wife  call  provifions  ; which  fee. 

Graces,  ExpeSative,  Gratia  ExpeSativa.  See  Expecta- 
TIVE. 

Graces,  Gratia,  Charities,  in  the.  Heathen  Theology,  were 
fabulous  deities,  three  in  number,  who  attended  on  Venus. 

Their  names  are  Aglaia  er  Egle,  Thalia,  and  Euphro- 
fyne;  i.e.  fhining,  flourifhing,  and  gay;  and  they  were  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Eury- 
nome,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  by  others  to  be  the 
daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  Voffius  de  Idol  lib.  xiii. 
cap.  15.  Homer  (Iliad,  lib.  xiv.)  changes  the  name  of 
one  of  the  graces,  and  #alls  her  Pafithee,  and  he  is  followed 
by  Statius.  (Theb.  lib.  ii.) 

Some  will  have  the  graces  to  have  been  four,  and  make 
them  the  fame  with,  the  II or  a.  Hours,  or  rather  with  the 
four  feafons  of  the  year.  See  Hours. 

The  Lacedxmonians  admitted  only  two  of  them,  whom 


A mai'ble  in  the  king  of  Pruffia’s  cabinet  reprefents  the 
three  graces  in  the  ufual  manner,  with  a fourth,  feated,  and 
covered  with,  a large  veil,  with  the  words  underneath,  ad 
sorores  iiii.  Yet  Monf.  Beger  will  by  no  means  allow  the 
graces  to  have  been  four:  the  company  there  prefent,  he 
underftands  to  be  the  three  graces,  and  Venus,  who  was 
their  filler,  as  being  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

They  are  always  fuppofed  to  have  hold  of  each  other’s 
hands,  and  never  parted.  Thus  Horace,  (lib.  iii.  od.  2 1.)1 
deferibes  them: 

“ Segnefque  nodum  folvere  gratis. ” 

They  were  alfo  reprefented  in  the  attitude  of  perfon* 
dancing;  whence  Horace  fays  (lib.  i.  od.  4.) : 

“ Alterno  terrain  quatiunt  pede.” 

They  were  commonly  thought  to  be  young  virgins.  In 
the  earlier  ages  they  were  reprefented  only  by  mere  ftones, 
that  were  not  cut ; but  they  afterwards  were  reprefented 
under  human  figures,  at  firft  clad  in  gauze.  But  the  cuf- 
tom  of  giving  them  drapery  was  laid  afide;  and  they  were 
painted  naked  to  fhew  that  the  Graces  borrow  nothing  from 
art,  and  that  they  have  no  other  beauties  than  what  are 
natural. 

Yet,  in  the  firft  ages,  they  were  not  reprefented  naked, 
as  appears  from  Panfanias,  lib.  vi.  and  lib.  ix.  who  deferibes 
their  temple  and  ftatues.  They  were  of  wood,  all  but  their 
head,  feet,  and  hands,  which  were  white  marble.  Their 
robe  or  gown  was  gilt;  one  of  them  held  in  her  hand  a 
rofe,  another  a die,  and  the  third  a fprig  of  myrtle. 

They  had  temples,  as  we  learn  from  Paufanias,  at 
Elis,  Delphos,  Perga,  Perinthus,  Byzantium,  and  in  fe- 
veral other  places  of  Greece  and  Thrace.  The  temple9 
confecrated  to  Cupid  were  alfo  confecrated  to  the  Graces  : 
and  it  was  alfo  cuftomary  to  give  them  a place  in  thofe  of 
Mercury,  in  order  to  teach  men,  that  even  the  god  of  elo- 
quence needed  their  aftiftance.  Indeed  fome  authors  rec- 
koned the  goddefs’of  perfuafion  in  the  number  of  the  Graces, 
thus  intimating,  that  the  great  fecret  of  perfuafion  is  'to 
pleafe.  The  Mufes  and  the  Graces  had  commonly  but  one 
temple  ; and  Pindar  invokes  the  Graces  almoft  as  often  as 
he  does  the  Mufes.  Feitivals  were  appropriated  to  their 
honour  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  year,  but  the 
fpring  was  chiefly  confecrated  to  them  as  well  as  to  Venus. 
Greece  abounded  with  monuments  facred  to  thefe  goddeffes  ; 
and  their  figures  were  to  be  feen  in  moil  cities,  done  by  the 
greateft  mailers.  They  were  alfo  reprefented  on  many 
medals.  The  favours  which  thefe  goddeffes  were  thought 
to  difpenfe  to  mankind,  were  not  only  a good  grace,  gaiety, 
and  equality  of  temper,  but  alfo  liberality,  eloquence,  and 
wifdom,  as  Pindar  informs  us  ; but  the  moil  noble  of  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Graces  was, that  they  prefided  over  all 
kindneffes  and  gratitude  ; infomuch  that,  in  almoft  all  lan- 
guages, their  names  are  ufed  to  exprefs  both  gratitude  and 
favours. 

Graces.  There  is  a good  article  for  Fr.  mufic,  by 
M.  Framery,  under  the  term  Agremens,  New  Encycl.  Meth. 
p.  54 : in  this  he  candidly  acknowledges  all  the  defefts  aferibed 
to  Fr.  finging  by  Rouffeau  and  Burney.  See  Agremens, 
Rifioramenti,  Shake,  Beat,  Trill,  and  Mufical  Cha- 
racters. 

GRACIAN,  Balthasar,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Spa- 
nilh  writer,  was  born  in  1603.  Fie  entered  among  the 
Jefuits  at  the  age  of  iixteen,  and  became  a teacher  in  their 

fociety. 
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fociety,  of  the  beljes-lettres,  of  philofophy,  and  of  theo- 
logy. He  likewife  exercifed  the  duties  of  a preacher,  and 
was  at  length  redtor  of  the  .Tefuits’  college  of  Tarragona, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1658.  He  was  a much  efteemed 
author,  and  moll  of  his  works  have  been  tranflated  into 
French  and  other  foreign  languages.  The  principal  of 
thefe  are  “ The  Hero  “ Reflections  on  the  political 
Condudt  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  “ A Treatife  on  the 
different  Kinds  of  witty  Conceptions.’’  A work  treating 
of  the  errors  to  which  man  is  liable,  and  a collection  of 
meditations  on  taking  the  holy  communion.  Moreri. 

GRACIAS  a’  Dios,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Honduras,  and  audience  of  Guatimala, 
fitua.ted  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  which  communicates  with 
the  bay  of  Honduras.  It  has  fome  gold  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. N.  lat.  140  30'.  W.  long.  90°  6'  — Alfo,  a 
cape  on  the  N.  coaft  difcovered  by  Columbus.  N.  lat.  15 °. 
E.  long.  132°  50'. — Alfo,  a cape,  called  “ Falfe  Cape 
Gracias  a’  Dios,’’  on  the  coaft  of  Nicaragua,  63  miles  from 
the  other.  N.  lat.  13°36'. 

GRACILIS,  in  Anatomy , a mufcle  of  the  leg,  thus 
called  from  its  flender  fhape. 

It  arifes  partly  tendinous,  and  partly  flefliy,  from  the  os 
pubis  internally,  between  the  firfl  and  fecond  heads  of  the 
triceps  ; and  in  its  deicent  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  grows 
narrow,  and  becomes  tendinous,  a little  below  the  fartorius, 
and  is  thus  inferted  into  the  tibia.  It  ailifts  in  bringing  the 
thigh  and  leg  inwards. 

Gracilis  Ref! us,  a name  given  by  Riolan  to  one  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  leg,  called  by  Window  the  reCtus  cruris 
anterior,  and  by  Cowper  the  reCius  femoris.  Alb  in  us  calls 
it  the  reftus  cruris. 

GRACULA,  \n- Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  order  Piece, 
having  the  bill  convex  and  acute  at  the  edges,  the  baft: 
rather  naked  : tongue  entire,  fharpifh,  and  flefliy  ; and  the 
feet  formed  for  walking.  The  genus  gracula  correfponds 
with  the  mainate  of  BrifTon,  from  whom  it  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Linnseus  under  the  former  term.  Some  of 
the  fpecies  of  this  natural  tribe  were  known  to  Ray,  who 
refers  them  to  the  crows ; and  alfo  to  Willughby,  who 
confiders  them  as  of  the  Hare  or  ftarling  kind.  The  fpecies 
of  gracula,  deferibed  in  the  Gmelinian  Syflema  Naturae, 
amount  to  twelve  ; and  this  number  is  increafed  to  fourteen 
in  the  work  entitled  “ Index  Ornithologicus”  of  Dr.  La- 
tham, by  the  addition  of  the  new  fpecies  iflerops,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Linncean  Paradifca  trijlis,  which  latter 
the  lall  mentioned  writer  has  deemed  it  requiiite  to  remove 
to  this  place.  As  a fecondary  to  the  effential  or  generic 
charadter  above  deferibed,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  that 
the  birds  of  this  kind  have  the  bill  thick,  and  compreffed  at 
the  fides  ; the  noftrils  fmall,  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill  and 
fbmetimes  fituated  near  the  edge  ; the  toes  three  forward 
and  one  behind,  the  middle  toe  connedled  at  the  bafe  to  the 
outer  one,  and  the  claws  hooked  and  fliarp.  Their  prin- 
cipal food  confiits  of  fruits  and  infedls. 

Species. 

Religiosa.  Violet-black ; fpot  on  the  wing  white  ; 
band  on  the  hind  head  naked  and  yellow.  Gmel.  Linn. 
Mainatus , Brill.  Stumus  milieus  Bontii,  Ray.  Bontius’s 
Indian  Jlare , Will.  Be  Mainate , Buff.  Minor  grakle, 
Albin. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  ten  inches  and  a half,  its  bulk 
equal  to  that  of  the  black-bird  : the  bill  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  of  an  orange  colour  tipped  with  yellow  ; the  legs 
tawny  or  orange  ; feathers  of  the  bead,  except  the  middle 
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ones,  very  fhort  and  filky  ; and  the  naked  band  reaching 
nearly  to  the  nape.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
India,  and  not  unfrequently  in  a tame  or  domefticated  Hate, 
being  naturally  of  a familiar  difpolition,  and  capable  of 
being  taught  to  whittle,  fing,  and  imitate  the  articulations 
of  the  human  voice  with  greater  precifion  than  any  of  the 
parrot  tribe.  In  the  illands  of  Sumatra  and  Java  it  is  called 
by  the  natives  hill-maynoa,  and  in  China,  whither  it  is  im- 
ported from  the  latter  place,  its  common -name  is  Teeong, 
Several  fuppofed  varieties  of  this  bird  are  deferibed  by  writers, 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  that  called  the  greater 
minor  grakle,  le  grand  mainate  of  Briffon  ; this  entirely 
correfponds  with  the  ordinary  kind,  except  in  iize,  which 
it  materially  exceeds,  being  in  this  refpedl  not  inferior  to 
the  jackdaw  ; it  inhabits  the  llland  of  Hainan,  in  .Vfia. 

Calva. — Sub-cinereous,  with  the  head  naked  each  fide. 
Linn.  Merida  calva  Philippinenjis,  Briif.  Merle  chauve  des 
Philippines,  Buff.  Goulin,  ib.  I ting,  Tabaduru,  vei  Gulin , 
& c.  Phil.  Tranf.  Bald  grakle.  Lath. 

Size  of  the  black-bird,  with  the  head'  and  cheeks  bare  of 
feathers  and  flefh-coloured,  except  a narrow  lilt  of  fhort 
brown  feathers,  extending  from  the  bafe  of  the  bill  to  the 
back  of  the  head  ; the  naked  part  becoming  of  a deep  red. 
when  the  bird  is  irritated  : the  general  colour  above  is 
filvery-afh,  beneath  grey-brown,  bill  and  legs  brown.  Thefe 
birds  build  their  neit  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  efpecially  pre.- 
ferring  thofe  of  the  cocoa-nut  : it  is  reprefented  as  a noify 
chattering  bird,  of  voracious  appetite,  and  as  living  prin- 
cipally on  fruit.  Found  in  the  Philippine  iflands. 

Foetida.  Black  ; exterior  part  of  the  quill-feathere 
blueifh  ; band  round  the  neck  naked.  Linn. 

Native  of  America,  in  fize  refembling  the  magpie  : the- 
head  with  eredt,  fhort,  filky  feathers  ; noftrils  oval  and 
naked  ; tongue  fharp  ; and  tail  even  at  the  tip. 

Barita.  Somewhat  grey  ; fhoulders  blue  ; quill-feathers 
at  the  outer  edge  green.  Linn.  Monedula  iota  nigra,  Ray. 
Boat-tailed  grakle.  Lath. 

Size  of  the  cuckow  : the  bill  fhortifh,  rather  black,  paler 
beneath  and  naked  at  the  bafe  ; the  plumage  black,  inclining 
to  grey,  and  gloffed  with  purple  ; tail  rounded,  concave 
when  folded,  and  becoming  flat  on  being  expanded  ; legs 
and  claws  black.  The  fpecies  inhabits  the  Antilly  iflands 
and  North  America.  It  feeds  on  infedls  and  fruits.. 

Critatella.  Black,  the  firfl  quill-feathers  at  the  bafe, 
and  tail-feathers  at  the  tip  white  ; bill  yellow.  Gmel. 
Merida Jinenfis  crijlata,  Briff.  Merle  huppi  de  la  Chine,  Buff. 
Chinefe Jlarling  or  black-bird,  Edwards. 

A fpecies  rather  larger  than  the  black-bird  ; the  plumage 
inclining  to  blue,  with  a creft  of  feathers  on  the  head  which 
it  can  raife  and  deprefs  at  pleafure  ; greater  quill-feathers 
from  the  bafe  to  the  middle  white,  the  remaining  part  deep 
blue;  tail-feathers,  except. the  two  in  the  middle,  tipped  with 
white ; legs'  dull  yellow.  The  crefted  grakle  fings  and 
talks  like  the  fpecies  religiofa,  but  with  inferior  diftindlnefs; 
and  is  frequently  kept  in  cages  in  China,  which  country  it 
inhabits  in  a wild  flate ; its  principal  food  is  rice,  worms, 
and  infedls. 

Saularis.  Blueifh-black ; belly,  fpot  on  the  wings, 
and  lateral  tail-feathers  white.  Gmel.  Lanins  bengalenfis 
niger,  Briff.  Pie  griefche  noir  de  Bengale,  Buff.  Bengal 
magpie  or  dial-bird,  Albin.  Dial  grakle. 

Native  of  Bengal.  Size  of  the  Miflel  thrufh,  with  the 
head,  neck,  breaft,  back,  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
black  ; belly,  fides,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ; 
tail  even  at  the  end,  black  above,  and  white  beneath.  The 
female  differs  in  being  black  inflead  of  brown  on  the  fore- 
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part  of  the  neck  and  bread,  and  in  the  white  being  more 

obfcure.  . n. 

Ouiscala.  Violet,  black ; tail  rounded.  Linn.  Ficus 
jama'cenfis,  Briff.  Cor  nix  purpurea,  Klein.  Fur-zeee,  Kalm. 
Izanatl,  Ray.  Black-bird,  or  maize-thief,  Kalm.  i r.  Pur- 
ple grahle,  Ard.  Zool. 

Native  of  Mexico,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  the  Weft  Indies;  fings  finely,  builds  on  trees,  is  de- 
ftrudive  to  plantations,  but  ufeful  in  deftroying  the  noxious 
infeds  that  infeil  them.  The  flelh  is  black  and  unfavoury. 
Its  fize  is  about  that  of  the  black-bird,  the  male  a little  ex- 
ceeding the  female  in  bulk  ; the  bill  and  legs  are  black  ; 
tail  long  and  cuneated,  and  with  the  wings  purple  ; the  fe- 
male entirely  dufky. 

Attiiis.  Greenifli-blue  ; belly  nifty  ; legs  b^ood-red, 
Linn.  Cor-vus  JEgyptius,  Haflelq.  Egyptian  grakle , Lath. 

Size  of  a lark;  and  is  fuppofed  by  Haffelquift  to  feed  on 
.infeds,  the  remains  of  centipedes  and  fcorpions  being  found 
in  the  ftomach.  The  bill  is  black  ; neck  with  a longitu- 
dinal rulty  line  each  fide,  and  the  claws  black. 

Longirostra.  Brown,  beneath  ochre-yellow  ; head  and 
neck  black ; band  round  the  neck  naked  and  wrinkled ; area 
of  the  wings  white ; tail  cuneated,  black,  and  at  the  tip 
white.  Pallas,  &c. 

Native  of  South  America ; length  eight  inches.  This 
-appears  to  be  the  fame  fpecies  as  that  deicribed  by  Sonmni 
under  the  name  of  merle  des  Savannes. 

Sturnixa.-  Hoary;  fpot  on  the  crown  and_  back  be- 
tween the  .wings  violet -black-;  tail  and  wings  with  a tinge 
of  green,  the  latter  with  a double  white  ftripe.  Pallas. 

Inhabits  the  Oziei  banks  of  Dauuria ; the  neft  and  eggs 
refemble  thofe  of  the  thrulh ; the  plumage  of  the  female 
Is  dirty  afh,  with  the  back  brown ; and  the  wings  and  tail 
deep  black. 

Icterops.  Black  .;  "band  on  the  wings  and  body  beneath 
white  ; the  region  of  the  eyes  naked  and  wrinkled.  Lath. 
Ee  mainate  a face  jaune,  Vieill.  Tellonu  faced  grakle. 

Length  feven  inches  and  a half ; bill  compreffed;  noftrils 
oval ; legs  yellow  and  wrinkled.  Native  of  New  Holland. 

Cayanensis.  Striated;  abave  tawny,  beneath  yellow - 
ifh ; head  and  chin  varied  with  tawny  and  white ; tail  wedged, 
fharp  and  with  the  wings  -tawny.  Gmel.  Climbing  grakle. 

Inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Guiana  ; is  about  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  remarkable  for  climbing  trees;  the  bill  is 
black,  about  two  inches  long,  and  a little  curved  ; the  legs 
are  alfo  black. 

Carunculata.  Cinereous  ; tail  and  quill-feathers 
black  ; gown  and  chin  with  warty  excrefcences.  GmeL 
Length  fix  inehes  ; and  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Melanocepiiara.  Head  black,  front  white  ; back, 
tail,  and  wing-coverts  blueifh-afh,  the  laft  with  a tranfverfe 
white  ftreak  near  the  extremity.  Don.  Gracula  melanoce- 
phala,  Lath.  Le  mainate  a tele  noire , Vieill.  Black-headed 
grakle. 

A fpecies  recently  difeovered  in  New  South  W ales  ; its 
height  is  about  eight  inches ; the  bill  yellow,  a little  bent., 
and  formed  at  the  bafe  like  that  of  the  Turdus,  or  thrulh 
tribe ; the  tail  three  inches  long  ; the  legs  very  long  in  pro- 
portion,-of  a pale  yellow  ochre-colour,  and  armed  with 
ftrong  blackifh  claws. 

Viridis.  Dull  green;  throat  above  brown  and  blackifh 
varied ; under  parts  of  the  plumage  whitifh,  with  fome 
blackifh  ftreaks ; wings  blackifh,  edged  with  white ; tail 
blackifh,  with  white  tip.  Don.  Gracula  •viridis,  Lath. 
fe  mainate  vert,  Vieill.  Green  grakle. 

Lately  found;  the  fpecies  iuhabits  New  Holland,  and 


appears  to  be  very  rare  ; the  bill  is  ftrong,  fomewhat  in « 
dining  at  the  bafe,  and  the  colour  of  horn ; the  leg* 
blackifh. 

Cyanotis.  Space  about  the  eyes  bare  of  feathers  and 
bright  blue  ; head  black,  with  a white  crofs  on  the  hind 
part  ; upper  part  of  the  neck,  body,  fcapulars,  wing- 
coverts,  and  tail  yellowifh-green  ; breaft  lead-colour ; plu- 
mage beneath  white.  Don.  Gracula  cyanotis.  Lath.  Le 
mainate  a oreilles  bleucs,  Vieill.  Blue  eared  grakle. 

Length  twelve  inches  and  a half ; bill  black  ; legs  blue 
black,  with  very  hooked  black  claws.  Native  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Picata.  Greater  part  of  the  bead,  the  nock ; tranf- 
verfe band  on  the  breaft,  back,  border  of  the  wings,  and 
tail  above  nearly  to  the  tip  black  ; throat,  breaft,  wing- 
coverts,  body  beneath,  and  under  furface  of  the  tail-fea- 
thers white.  Don.  Gracula  picata,  Lath.  Le  mainate  pie , 
Vieill.  Pie  grakle. 

Rather  larger  than  the  black-headed  grakle,  and  like 
that  fpecies  inhabits  the  regions  of  Auftralafia  ; the  general 
colour  black  and  white,  the  former  partially  gloffed  with 
purple  ; bill  yellow,  and  correfponding  in  form  with  that  of 
the  black-headed  grakle  ; and  the  legs  lead  colour. 

GRACULUS,  the  Shagge,  a fpecies  of  Pclecanus;  which 
fee. — Alfo,  a fpecies  of  Corvus  ; which  fee. 

GRADATION,  the  ad  of  afeending,  ftep  by  ftep,  t® 
any  pitch  or  eminence : from  the  Latin  gradus,  degree, 
Jlep. 

Gradation,  in  Architecture,  fignifies  an  artful  difpofition 
of  parts,  rifing,  as  it  were,  by  iteps  or  degrees,  after  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre  : fo  that  thofe  placed  before  do 
no  difiervice,  but  rather  fervice,  to  thofe  behind. 

The  painters  alfo  ufe  the  word  gradation  for  an  infenftble 
change  of  colour,  by  the  diminution  of  the  teints  and 
/hades.  See  below. 

Gradation,  in  Chemifry,  is  a kind  of  procefs  belong- 
ing to  metals.  It  conflicts  in  gradually  raifing,  or  exalting 
them  to  a higher  degree  of  purity  and  goodnefs,  fo  as  to 
increafe  their  weight,  colour,  confiftence,  & c. 

Gradation,  in  Logic,  is  an  argumentation,  confifting 
of  four  or  more  propoiitions,  fo  difpofed  as  that  the  attri- 
bute of  the  firft  is  the  fubjed  of  the  fecond ; and  the  at- 
tribute of  the  fecond  is  the  fubjed  of  the  third,  and  fo  on, 
till  the  laft  attribute  come  to  be  predicated  of  the  fubjed 
of  the  firft  propofition.  As  in  Porphyry’s  tree;  man  is 
an  animal ; an  animal  is  a living  thing  ; a living  thing  is 
a body ; a body  is  a fubllance ; therefore  man  is  a fub- 
ftance. 

An  argument  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  many  fallacies ; 
both  from  the  ambiguity  of  words  and  things;  e.gr.  Peter 
is  a man ; man  is  an  animal ; animal  is  a genus  ; genus  is  aa 
univerfal ; therefore  Peter  is  an  univerfal. 

Gradation,  in  Painting,  relates  both  to  chiaro-fcuro 
.and  to  colour .:  that  is,  all  the  different  degrees  in  which 
light  and  dark,  and.  colour  may  be  modified,  are  compre- 
hended in  it. 

An  objed  receding  from  the  light,  and  gradually  lofing  it, 
becomes  at  its  fartheft  extremity  obfeurely  defined.  A 
coloured  body,  pure  or  bright  in  teint,  under  the  fame  cir- 
•cumftances,  gradually  diminilhes  in  clearnefs  of  hue  through- 
out its  receding  parts,  and  becomes  dull  and  dark.  By 
fixing  the  fcale  of  gradation  in  both  thefe  particulars,  effeds 
of  great  force  or  great  fimplicity  may  be  produced.  The 
fcale  of  defeent  being  made  rapid,  great  force  will  enfue, 
from  the  ftrong  oppofitions  it  promotes ; and  the  reverie 
will  take  place  when  the.  degrees  of  defeent  are  prolonged, 
and  lei’s  contra'll  thereby  effeded.  The  nature  of  the  fub- 
jed. 
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jecV,  and  the  fituation  of  the  figures  with  regard  to  light, 
mu  ft ‘s  be  the  artift’s  guide  in  this  matter, 

l be  gradation  of  colour  includes  not  only  what  is  men- 
tioned above,  viz.  the  different  degrees  of  purity*  or  bril- 
liancy of  the  fame  colour,  but  alfo  the  approximations  of 
each  colour  to  its  neighbour,  neceffary  to  produce  harmony; 
and  alfo  the  art  of  gradually  Iofing  the  local  colour  in  ob- 
fcurity,  and  yet  maintaining  the  charaCler.ot  it  in  the  objeCl : 
which  is  extremely  difficult  and  of  great  importance  in  the 
art  of  painting. 

Gradation,  in  Rhetoric,  is  when  a feries  of  confidera- 
tions  or  proofs  is  brought  rifing  by  degrees,  and  improving 
each  on  the  other.  See  Climax. 

Such  is  that  in  Cicero  to  Herennius:  “ Africano  induftria 
virtutem,  \irtus  gloriam,  gloria  aemuios  comparavit.” 

G RADI,  Italian , degrees.  Every  ecclefiailical  mode,  and 
every  key  in  fecular  mufic,  has  its gradus,  its  fcale  ; no  note  of 
which  can  be  changed  by  an  accidental  flat,  Jharp,  or  natu- 
ral, without  changing  the  key.  As  in  the  key  of  F major 
with  one  flat  at  the  clef,  annul  that  flat  by  a natural,  and 
the  key  is  changed  to  C,  add  another  flat  and  it  modulates 
into  B b . 

GRADISCA,  or  GradISCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Germany,  and  capital  of  a fmall  county,  annexed  with 
Goritz  to  the  dominions  of  Auftria,  feated  on  the  Lizonzo, 
built  in  the  year  1473  to  ftop  the  incuriions  of  the  Turks, 
additionally  fortified  in  1 764,  and  ereCted  into  a biffiopnc  in 
17S4  ; taken  by  the  French  ini797  : — 5 miles  S.  of  Goritz. 
N.  lat.  46?  2'.  E.  long.  130  27'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Scla- 
vonia,  on  the  river  Save,  near  the  borders  of  Croatia,  well 
peopled  and  fortified  ; 132  miles  W.  of  Belgrade.  N.  lat. 
453  10'.  E.  long.  i7J  50'. 

GRADISELLO,  a town  of  Italy,  ..in  the  department 
of  the  Adda  and  Oglia  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Breno. 

GRADISTA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulga- 
ria, on  the  borders  of  Servia  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Viddin. 

QRADISZTE,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 48  miles  N.E.  of 
Galacz.  N.  lat.  45°  23'.  E.  long,  zf  19'. 

GRADITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  ; burnt  by  Zifca  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Konigin- 
gratz. 

GRADO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  the 
coaft  of  Friuli,  with  a town  which  was  the  firft  fee  of  the 
Venetian  patriarch.  N.  lat.  45°.  E long.  13  17'. 

GRADUAL,  G raduale,  was  anciently  a church-book, 
containing  divers  prayers,  rehearfed,  or  fung,  after  the  epiftle  t 
called  in  fome  of  our  ancient  writers  gradile,  graduale,  grade, 
&c. 

After  reading  the  epiftle,  the  chantor  afcended  the 
ambo  with  his  gradual,  and  rehearfed  the  prayers,  & c. 
therein ; being  anfwered  by  the  choir  ; whence  the 
name  gradual,  on  account  of  the  fteps  or  degrees  of  the 

ambo.  ' „ . 

The  gradual  or  grade,  which  the  provincial  conititutions 
of  archbiffiop  "Winchelfea,  made  at  Merton,  A.  D. 
1305,  required  to  be  in  every  church!  was  a book  contain- 
ing all  that  was  to  be  fung  by  the  choir  at  high  mafs  ; 
the  tracts,  fequences,  hallelujahs ; the  creed,  offertory  ; 
trifagium,  and  alfo  the  office  for  fprinkling  the  holy  water. 
•<  Gradale  fic  dictum,  a gradalibus  in  tali  libro  conten- 

tis.”  c ■ ■ 

It  is  fometimes  taken  for  amafs-book,  or  part  01  it,  m- 
ftituted  by  pope  Celeftine,  anno  430.  See  ftat.  37  Ken. 

VI.  cap.  32.  , . ..... 

In.  the  Romiffi  church,  gradual  is  an  appellation  itill 

given  to  a verfe  which  they  ling  after  an  epiftle,  and  which 


was  anciently  rehearfed  on  the  fteps  of  the  altar  : thougft 
Ugutio  gives  us  another  account,  and  fays  it  took  its 
denomination  gradual  becaufe  fung  in  the  gradual  alcent 
from  note  to  note.  Magri  fpeaks  differently  Hill,  and 
will  have  it  to  have  taken  its  name  becaufe  fung  while  the 
deacon  went  up  the  flairs  to  the  pulpit,  to  fing  the 
Gofpel. 

Gradual,  Gradual/s,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fifteen 
pfalms,  fung  among  the  Hebrews,  on  the  fifteen  fteps 
of  the  temple.  Others  are  rather  of  opinion  that  they  were 
thus  denominated  becaufe  the  fingCrs  railed  their  voice  by 
degrees,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft. 

Cardinal  Bona,  in  his  treatife  of  Divine  Pfalmody,  fays, 
the  fifteen  gradual  pfalms  are  intended  to  reprefent  to  the 
mind,  that  we  only  arrive  at  the  perfection  of  goodncfs,  or 
holinefs,  by  degrees.  He  goes  on  to  lay  down  the  fifteen 
degrees  of  virtue,  correfponding  to  the  fifteen  pfalms  ; five 
of  them  are  for  beginners  ; five  for  proficients  ; and  the  reft 
for  the  perfeCl. 

GRADUATE,  a perfon  who  has  the  degrees  of  any 
faculty  : a graduate  in  phyfic,  in  divinity,  in  mufic,  & c. 
See  Degree,  Doctor,  &c. 

This  privilege  of  graduates  is  110  older  than  the  fifteenth 
century : it  being  obferVed,  that  men  of  learning  were 
much  negleCted  by  the  collators,  and  patrons  of  churches  ; 
complaint,  therefore,  was  made  to  the  council  of  Balil, 
where  this  decree  was  made  ; which  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  Pragmatic  SanCtion,  and  again  by  the  Con- 
cordat. 

GRADUATION  of  Aflronorriical  Inflruments,  is  the  di- 
viding of  a circle,  or  of  fome  aliquot  part  thereof,  into  de- 
grees and  its  fub-divifions,  on  the  limb  of  any  inftrument  that 
is  ufed  for  meafuring  angles  with  a great  degree  of  accu- 
racy. (See  the  article  Degree.)  When  the  inftrument  to 
be  graduated  is  of  a portable  fize,  admitting  of  only  a fmall 
radius  of  curvature  for  the  limb  that  is  to  be  divided,  the 
operation  is  very  readily  as  well  as  accurately  performed  by 
an  engine,  fuch  as  Ramfden’s  or  Troughton’s,  the  former  of 
which  we  have  deferibed  under  the  article  Engine  for  divid- 
ing Circles , See.  but  when  the  radius  of  the  inftrument  is  too 
large  to  admit  of  divifion  by  an  engine,  the  talk  of  graduat- 
ing, by  the  determination  and  adoption  of  original  dividing 
points  or  lines,  requires  no  ordinary  portion  of  fkill,  manual 
dexterity,  and  perfeverance  to  be  united.  Before  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  the  art 
of  graduating  was  in  a rude  ftate,  but  a defire  to  have  this 
inftitution  furnilhed  with  fuperior  inftruments  of  obfervation 
has  ftimulated  the  different  aftronomers  royal,  fucceffively, 
to  encourage  the  talents  of  fuperior  artifts  from  time  to  time, 
till  at  length  fuch  perfection  is  attained,  that  little  more  care 
now  be  hoped  for  in  the  improvement  of  our  belt  Englifli 
inftruments.  The  hiftory  of  the  art  of  graduating  altrono- 
mical  inftruments,  and  the  gradual  developement  of  themoft 
convenient  ana  moft  accurate  modes  of  proceeding,  together 
with  the  difficulties  to  be  furmounted  in  the  various  ftages 
of  progrefs  towards  perfection,  will  be  belt  explained  by  a 
concife  detail  of  each  fucceffive  method  of  dividing,  that 
has  been  praCtifed,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  time  ; and  by 
remarks  arifing  out  ot  each  detail,  as  they  moft  naturally 
occur. 

We  know  not  fufficient  of  the  aftrolabes  of  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy  to  enable  us  to  give  any  fatisfaCtory  account  of 
the  nature  and  accuracy  of  their  divifions  and  fub-divifions, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  graduated  circles  on  them 
contained  each  360°,  agreeably^  to  the  Egyptian  mode  of 
dividing  the  circle.  Neither  can  we  give  a very  perfeCl  de- 
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fcription  of  the  manner  in  which  Copernicus,  long  after- 
wards, had  his  aftrolabe  and  meridian  quadrant  graduated, 
though  we  have  fhewn  under  our  article  Circle  that  his  pa- 
rallaftical  inftrument,  with  which  his  altitudes  were  chiefly 
taken,  had  its  limb  divided  by  equal  divifions  that  were  the 
fubtenfes  of  3'  49. "137  each. 

Tycho  Brahe’s  initruments  had  the  advantage  of  along 
radius,  which  rendered  any  inequalities  that  might  occur  in 
his  divifions  of  lefs  value  than  they  would  have  been  in  inftru- 
ments  of  fhort  radii ; the  fmalleft  fub-divifions  into  which  he 
profeffed  to  mark  his  fpaces  were  10'  each,  and  the  Tingle 
minutes  and  portions  of  a minute,  even  to  15"  and  10",  were 
indicated  by  triangular  diagonals  ; but  with  what  degree  of 
precifion  the  fub-divifionswere  effected,  and  what  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  his  diagonals,  as  to  accuracy,  at  this  dif- 
tance  of  time,  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  afeertain  : it  is  re- 
corded, however,  that  the  operation  of  graduating  his  in- 
flruments  wTas  performed  by  his  own  manual  labour. 

And  what  we  have  here  faid  of  the  inftruments  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  is  equally  true  of  the  maebina  calejlh  of  Hevelius  ; 
whatever  accuracy  his  apparatus  poffefled,  was  the  refult  of 
his  own  perfevering  induftry,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  his 
methods  of  proceeding  have  been  particularly  detailed. 

In  Dr.  Hook’s  Animadverfions  on  the  Machina  C cel  ft  is  of 
Hevelius,  1674,  this  very  ingenious  mechanill  has  publiflied 
an  account  of  his  method  of  racking  the  exterior  edge  of 
the  limb  of  his  quadrant,  as  performed  by  Tompion,  which 
method,  he  fays,  “ does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  care  and 
diligence  of  the  inftrument-maker,  in  dividing,  graving,  or 
numbering  the  divifions,  for  the  fame  ferew  makes  it  from 
end  to  end.’’  But,  as  Smeaton  has  very  properly  obferved, 
this  inventive  contriver  has  not  given  his  reader  any  precau- 
tions or  particular  directions  how  the  perfection  of  the 
ferew  is  to  be  enlured,  or  how  the  notches  of  the  rack  work 
are  to  be  rendered  perfectly  equal  among  themfelves,  not- 
withftanding  the  unequal  denfities,  and  hardnefs  of  different 
portions  of  the  metal  fo  racked.  The  difficulties  alluded  to 
here,  were  acknowledged  by  the  due  de  Chaulnes,  in  a 
memoir  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  pub- 
liflied in  the  year  17 65.  The  doCtor  called  the  account  of 
his  method,  “ an  explication  of  the  new  way  of  dividing,’’ 
and  as  an  original  invention,  it  may  probably  be  called  his 
own,  though  the  want  of  a perfeCt  ferew,  with  intervals 
exaCtly  proportioned  to  the  effective  radius  of  his  quadrant, 
was  a fource  of  error,  that  pofterior  contrivances  were  re- 
quired to  remedy.  See  Engine  (by  Ramfden)  for  culling 
the  /crews  of  the  circular  dividing  engine. 

The  ufe  of  Dr.  Hook’s  ferew  for  racking  the  limb  of  an 
aftronomical  inftrument  was  not,  however,  abandoned,  with- 
out a fair  trial  of  its  accuracy  in  reading  the  quantity  of  the 
angles  fo  meafured  ; for  Elamftead,  (or.  Flamfteed,)  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Royal  Obfervatory  in  1676,  employed 
Tompion  to  conitruCt  him  a fextant  of  fix  feet  nine  and  a 
quarter  inches  radius,  at  the  expence  of  Jonas  Moore,  with 
an  endlefs  ferew  of  feventeen  threads  per  inch,  aCting  on  the 
racked  edge  of  the  limb,  and  with  telefcopic  fights,  which 
had  not  been  before  ufed  : the  refult  of  this  trial  was,  that 
fome  ffiake  took  place  in  the  notches,  that  were  worn  by  the 
ferew,  and  frequently  an  error  of  a whole  minute  in  reading 
anobfervation  was  unavoidably  produced  thereby.  Toremedy 
tliis  evil,  in  the  following  year  degree  fpaces,  with  diagonal 
divifions  to  read  to  the  accuracy  of  10'',  were  added" as  a 
check  on  the  meafures  of  the  ferew,  and  a column,  to  contain 
the  check  angle  by  diagonal  lines,  was  filled  up  from  the  1 ith 
of  September  of  the  year  1 677.  Thefe  additions,  it  appears, 
from  the  Prolegomena  of  the  Hijloria  Calefis , were  inferted 
by  Flamftead  himfelf,  and  a companion  of  the  ferew  with 


the  diagonals  proved  that  an  error  of  as  much  as  one  minute 
was  frequently  the  refult  of  the  reading  by  the  ferew.  In 
an  obfervation  of  the  moon,  taken  on  the  9th  of  June  1687, 
Smeaton  fays,  that  on  looking  over  the  obfervations,  he  de- 
te&ed  an  error  of  55",  which,  upon  a radius  of  fix  feet  nine 
inches,  he  calculates  amounts  to  more  than  th  part  of  an 
inch.  The  ferew,  however,  was  ufeful  for  giving  a regular 
flow  motion  to  the  telefcopic  fights,  and  though  its  ufe,  as 
an  accurate  meafure  of  a large  arc,  was  foon  abandoned  in 
aftronomical  inftruments,  it  has  been  retained  as  an  excellent 
mode  of  producing  a flow  motion,  by  the  aid  of  a tapped 
clamping  piece,  and  has  been  applied  with  great  fuccefs  to 
the  limb  of  a dividing  engine,  which,  being  a complete  circle, 
admits  of  equalization  of  the  contiguous  notches,'  by  a long 
continued  limultaneous  adtion  of  feveral  threads  of  a very 
perfedf  ferew,  carried  many  times  all  round  the  circle,  when 
the  exadl  fituations  of  diftant  notches  have  been  enfured  by 
the  checks  afforded  by  accurate  divifions,  previoufly  made 
on  its  plane. 

Notwithftanding  what  we  have  above  faid  of  the  imperfedl 
meafurement  of  an  angle  by  the  ferew,  it  was  not  relinquifhed 
without  another  trial  in  Flamftead’s  time,  by  Abraham 
Sharp,  his  amanuenffs,  to  whofe  fkill  and  dexterity  in  ma- 
nual operations  of  a mechanical  nature  both  Flamftead  and 
Smeaton  have  borne  ample  teftimony ; the  latter  of  whom 
fays,  “ I look  upon  Mr.  Sharp  to  have  been  the  ffrft  perfon 
that  cut  accurate  and  delicate  divifions  upon  aftronomical 
inftruments.’’  The  inftrument  at  which  Sharp  laboured, 
and  to  which  he  applied  the  ferew  in  conjunftion  with  the 
diagonals  of  the  divided  fpaces,  in  1689,  was  the  mural  are 
at  Greenwich,  of  which  the  radius  is  fix  feet  feven  inches 
and  a half.  “ But  yet,”  fays  Smeaton,  in  his  paper  on  this 
fubjeft,  read  November  17,  1785,  at  the  Royal  Society’s 
room,  “ whoever  compares  the  different  parts  of  the  table  for 
converfion  of  the  revolutions,  and  parts  of  the  ferew  belong- 
ing to  the  mural  arc  into  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds, 
with  each  other,  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  zenith  on 
different  fides,  and  with  their  halves,  quarters,  & c.  will 
find  as  notable  a difagreement  of  the  ferew-work  from  the 
hand-divifions,  as  had  appeared  before  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Tompion  ; and  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  method  of 
Dr.  Hook,  being  executed  by  two  fuch  mallerly  hands  as 
Tompion  and  Sharp,  and  found  defective,  is  in  reality  not 
to  be  depended  on  in  nice  matters.” 

This  inference  of  Smeaton  obvioufiy  implies,  that  what 
he  calls  the  hand-divifions  of  the  mural  arc,  are  more  accurate 
than  the  readings  by  the  ferew  alone  ; but,  as  he  has  givert 
no  other  teft  of  the  accuracy  of  thefe  hand-divifions,  nor 
has  explained  by  what  procefs  they  were  inferted,  the  more 
legitimate  inference  would  have  been,  that  either  the  ferew, 
or  the  hand-divifions  may  be  faulty,  or  both  may  be  fo  in 
their  refpedtive  degrees.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sharp, 
who  was  a mathematician  as  well  as  a mechanift,  has  not 
publiflied  the  method  he  adopted  of  marking  out  and  cutting 
his  dividing  lines,  which  is  more  immediately  the  fubjedt  of 
our  prefent  article.  Had  he  made  his  hand-divifions  firft, 
and  checked  his  notches,  made  by  the  ferew,  thereby,  as 
Ramfden  did  with  his  engine  afterwards,  his  meafures  by 
the  ferew  would  have  been  more  perfect,  though  the  centre- 
work  might  have  been  liable  to  be  galled  by  too  much 
preflure  of  the  ferew  againft  the  notched  edge  of  the  inftru- 
ment, when  frequently  ufed. 

Nearly  about  the  time  that  the  mural  arc  was  fixed  at  Green- 
wich, Olaus  Roemer,  the  Daniffi  aftronomer,  fupplied  his 
domeftic  obfervatory  with  an  inftrument  that  had  divifions 
and  telefcopic  fights  moving  in  the  meridian,  by  means  of  a 
long  axis,  common  to  both  the  divided  arc  and  telefcope, 

which 
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•which  therefore  admitted  of  better  adjuftment  for  the  verti- 
cal motion  than  the  mural  arc  was  capable  of ; and  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  tranfit  injlrument  that  properly 
deferves  fuch  a name.  In  dividing  his  arc,  Mr.  Roemer  dif- 
regarded  the  total  length,  with  refpeft  to  an  exacft  number 
of  degrees , and  looked  more  particularly  to  the  equality  of 
the  diviiions,  which  were  convertible  into  degrees  and  mi- 
nutes, by  a table  calculated  for  this  purpofe.  The  me- 
thod he  made  choice  of,  for  rendering  his  diviiions  equal, 
was  to  begin  at  one  end  of  his  arc,  and  to  proceed  by  ftep- 
ping,  and  by  marking  the  dividing  points  with  a proper  pref- 
fure  at  each  itep,  till  the  whole  arc  was  finiihed  : for  this 
purpofe  he  did  not  depend  on  a pair  of  dividers,  however 
ftrong  their  legs,  but  two  fine  pointed  pieces  of  ftrong  tem- 
pered fteel  were  tied,  or  othervvife  fixed  together  in  fuch  a 
way,  that  the  diftance  between  the  two  points  was  T',  th  or 
T‘rth  of  an  inch,  and  the  radius  of  the  arc  to  be  divided  was 
fo  proportioned,  from  2r,  to  3 feet,  that  this  diftance  made  a 
fpace  very  nearly  equal  to  10' ; whether  exaftly  fo,  or  not, 
did  not  fignify,  as  the  difference  was  allowed  for  by  the  cal- 
culated table,  when  an  angle  had  been  read  by  the  divided 
fpaces  as  numbered.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  this  mode 
of  meafuring  an  angle  would  be  as  accurate  as  any  other, 
after  the  due  allowance  was  made,  provided  the  fpaces  were 
perfedlly  equal  to  each  other  ; but  the  theory  of  this  me- 
thod is  more  perfedft  than  the  praftice  ; for  none  of  the  mix- 
ed metals  is  fo  perfectly  uniform  in  its  denfity,  and  fo  free 
from  hard  particles,  occasionally  met  with  by  the  ftepping 
points,  as  to  enfure  the  perfect  equality  of  the  divided  fpaces, 
however  carefully  the  ftepping  points  are  preffed  in  a verti- 
cal direction  ; the  fmalleft  deviation  on  making  the  firft 
impreffion  becomes  greater  by  preffure,  and  an  attempt  to 
rectify  any  erroneous  points  can  never  be  depended  upon  : 
tut,  what  is  worfe,  every  individual  deviation  from  perfedf 
equality  is  charged  on  the  whole  arc,  which  therefore  will 
be  either  longer  or  (horter  than  the  true  length,  by  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  the  pofitive,  or  negative  quantities,  that  pre- 
dominate in  the  inequalities  of  the  individual  fpaces  thus  di- 
vided ; and  the  longer  the  arc  is  from  the  firft  point,  when 
any  angle  is  meafured,  the  greater  is  the  error  of  the  mea- 
surement in  all  probability,  becaufe  the  greater  is  the  proba- 
ble aggregate  of  the  deviations  from  perfeft  equality  in  the 
fpaces?"  The  total  arc  thus  divided  was  about  750  ; but  as 
Roemer  applied  no  correction  to  the  errors  of  the  diftant 
divifions  of  this  arc,  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the 
refult  of  the  readings,  even  when  converted  into  degrees  and 
minutes  by  his  table,  which  iuppofed  the  arc  perfectly  di- 
vided. 

The  next  ingenious  artift  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
art  of  graduating  aftronomical  in  liniments,  was  the  cele- 
brated Graham.  At  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Halley  to  the 
Royal  Obfervatorv  of  Greenwich,  Fiamftead's  inllruments 
were  removed  by  his  executors,  and  in  the  year  1725,  Gra- 
ham undertook  the  conftruCfion  of  a new  mural  quadrant, 
which  remains  as  a Handing  proof  oi  his  ik ill,  to  this  day, 
in  the  laid  obfervatory.  This  artift  availed  himfelf  of  every 
contrivance  that  had  been  pra&ifed  by  his  predeceffors,  and 
invented  fuch  a ftrong,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  light  method 
of  conftru&ing  the  frame-work  of  the  iron  quadrant,  con- 
ftrucled  by  Jonathan  Siffon,  as  evinced  liis  Superior  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  as  well  as  Siffon’s  precifion  in  the  work- 
manfhip.  The  diagonals  were  now  rejeCfed,  as  being  inca- 
pable of  being  read  by  a fiducial  edge  with  requifite  exaCt- 
nefs,  and  the  vernier  fcale  was  fubftituted  as  much  prefer- 
able in  this  refpeCl,  and  the  beam-compafs,  with  equal  ad- 
vantage, was  fubftituted  for  the  ruler  and  dividing  knife, 
which  were  liable  to  confiderable  parallax,  notwithlianding 
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the  greateft  precaution  taken  in  drawing  the  dividing  lines, 
or  in  marking  the  dividing  points.  The  ferew  for  flow  mo- 
tion was  alfo  ufed  for  dividing  the  vernier  fcale  in  a proper 
way,  after  its  value  was  afeertained  ; and  its  perfection  was 
enfured,  witli  refpeft  to  the  due  inclination  of  its  threads  all 
round,  as  well  as  to  the  equality  of  their  fpaces  ; and  laftly, 
in  order  that  the  advantage  of  continual  bifeS'ton  might  be  in- 
troduced as  a check  on  the  degree  fpaces,  the  quadrant  was 
divided  in  96  fpaces,  with  fub-divifions,  in  a feparate  arc  : 
and  the  readings  from  the  96th  arc  were  a conftant  teft 
of  the  readings  by  the  90 ',  when  converted  into  degrees 
and  minutes  by  calculation,  or  by  a table  ufed  for  that 
purpofe. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  deferibe  here  the  ftrutfture  of 
Graham’s  quadrant,  hut  merely  to  deferibe  his  method  of 
graduating  the  limb  of  brafs,  which  was  laid  over  the  iron 
frame,  we  fhall  fatisfy  ourfelves  by  Hating  that  two  feparate 
arches  were  ftruek  by  a beam-compafs,  fecured  from  bend- 
ing by  feveral  bracing  pieces  ; the  refpeftive  radii  of  which, 
were  96  85,  and  95.8  inches.  The  inner  arch  was  divided 
into  exadt  degrees,  and  twelfth  parts  of  a degree,  or  5'  fpaces ; 
blit  the  outer  one  was  divided,  as  we  have  iaid,  into  96  equal 
parts,  and  each  of  thefe  again  fub-divided  into  16  equal  parts, 
fo  that  the  fub-divifions  were  to  each  other  as  1080  : 1536, 
or  in  (mailer  number,  as  25  : 32.  To  convey  to  the  reader 
an  idea  how  the  arcs  were  divided,  fuppofe  the  quadrant  to 
be  reprefented  byyfg-.  1.  of  Plate  XVIII.  of  AJlronomlcal  In- 
Jlruments,  and  that  the  occult  line  a b d be  required  to  be  di- 
vided into  degrees  by  points  inferted  thereon,  as  centres  for 
cutting  the  dividing  lines  from  ; the  known  property  of  the 
circle,  that  the  chord  of  fixty  degrees  is  always  equal  to  the 
radius,  afforded  the  means  of  laying  down  the  total  arc  of 
90°  in  the  firil  place  ; thus,  from  the  point  a , or  zero  of  the 
arc,  the  point  b was  marked  by  meafurement  of  the  fame 
points  of  the  beam-compafs  unaltered,  that  ftruek  the  occult 
line  ; and  this  arc  of  60°  was  bifedted  at  c by  an  extent  nearly 
equal  to  the  chord  of  30°  from  the  points  a and  l refpedt- 
ively  ; the  extent,  however,  being  a trifle  lefs  than  the  chord 
of  30k  the  two  fweeps  did  not  interfedl  each  other,  but  ap- 
proached fo  nearly  together,  that  the  fmall  fpace  between 
the  fweeping  lines  was  bifedfed  by  a point  put  in  by  hand, 
by  the  afiiftance  of  a magnifying  eye-glafs  : the  diftance  of 
this  point  c from  a or  from  b being  the  chord  of  30°,  was 
laid  along  the  limb  from  b to  d,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
whole  arc  of  90%  and  when  this  operation  was  fo  carefully' 
performed,  that  the  arcs  a c,  c b,  and  b d were  precifely  of 
the  fame  length,  when  compared  with  each  other,  the  total 
arc  might  fafely  be  depended  on,  as  being  of  its  true  dimen- 
fions.  During  this  nice  operation,  it  was  prefumed,  that  the 
length  of  the  dividing  beam  had  not  altered  by  any  variation 
of  temperature.  The  next  ftep  was  to  bifecl  each  of  thofe 
three  arcs  of  30°  into  fix  of  15°  each,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a b,  the  arc  of  6ou,  was  bifedfed  into  a c and  c b : but  the 
arcs  of  1 50  were  not  divifible  into  a lower  number  than  three 
parts  of  each  50  ; in  order  to  tripartite  each  arc  of  15 ’,  a 
feparate  arc  was  ufed,  as  an  arc  of  trial,  defcribed  by  the 
original  radius  unaltered,  and  13°  were  transferred  to  it,  and 
divided  by  trial  till  one-third  of  it  was  afeertained  to  mea- 
fure  exadtly  the  diftance  between  the  two  points  of  the  com- 
pafs  ; this  diftance  was  then  laid  off  each  way  from  each  of 
the  aforefaid  points  of  the  arcs  of  1 50,  and  the  fecond  fpace 
of  each  being  found  equal  to  their  contiguous  firft  and  third 
fpaces  thus  meafured,  the  whole  arc  was  lub-divided  into  18 
equal  arcs  of  50  each  : in  the  fame  manner,  a fifth  part  of 
one  of  the  arcs  of  5 firft  transferred  upon  another  part  of 
the  arc  of  trial,  was  afeertained  by  repeated  adjuftments  and 
examinations,  and  then  inferted  within  the  divifions  of  the 
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divided  arc,  by  turning  the  points  over  twice  each  way,  away  from  the  equal  angles  e of,  g o h,  the  angles  r 0 ^ and 
from  every  point  already  laid  down,  and  then  the  middle  fob , that  remain,  will  alfo  be  equal  to  each  other, 
fpace  of  each  five  being  found  equal  to  the  extreme  as  well  It  does  not  appear  that  Graham  took  any  meafures  to 
as  contiguous  fpaces  refpettively,  the  whole  arc  was  fubdi-  guard  againfl,  or  even  to  detedl  the  errors  that  his  method 
vided  into  points  of  one  degree  of  diflance  from  each  of  dividing  is  liable  to,  from  variations  of  temperature  in 
other.  But  to  enfure  a perfect  equality  among  thefe  fpaces  his  quadrant  and  beam,  during  the  time  that  the  operation  is- 
required  great  fteadinefs  of  hand,  as  well  as  obfervation  of  going  on,  and  from  the  correfponding  variations  of  length 
the  eye,  and  caution,  to  preftrve  the  regulated  diflances  of  in  the  metals,  according  to  their  refpeftive  expanfibilities 
the  points,  unaltered  during  the  operation.  Of  courfe,  the  nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  he  was  aware  of  the  probable  ex- 
marking point  was  required  to  be  fine,  and  at  the  fame  time  tent  of  fuch  errors,  feeing  he  conllrudled  the  frame -work  of 
well  tempered,  as  well  as  flrong  enough  to  bear  preflure,  his  inllruments  of  iron,  and  had  his  circle  to  be  divided  of 
which  preffure  was  alfo  neceffary  to  be  made  in  a perpendicu-  brafs.  In  Or.  Bradleys  zenith  fedlor  made  by  Graham, 
lar  direction  on  the  face  of  the  limb.  The  fub-divifions  of  Or.  Mafkelyne  has  caufed  an  iron  limb  to  be  fub diluted  for 
the  degree  fpaces  into  12  parts  of  5'  each.,  were  done  fir  It  by  the  original  brafs  one,  and  lias  had  the  points  of  divifion  in- 
trifeftion,  and  then  by  bdection,  or  vice  verfd , 111  the  man-  ferted  on  fluds  of  gold,  to  avoid  the  errors  that  arofe  from 
ner  we  have  already  deferihed  ; and  the  delicacy  of  thefe  the  unequal  expan  Gbility  of  the  different  metals, 
operations,  on  fo  fmall  a fcale,  required  extraordinary  atten-  We  might  here  mention  Mr.  H.  Hindley’s  plan  of  dividing 
tion  and  care  to  enfure  perfect  equality  among  the  fmalieit  a circle  by  a toothed  circular  plate  and  endlefs  ferew  in  form 
fub-divifions,  which  were  now  in  a date  to  be  transferred  by  of  an  engine,  about  the  year  174°*  but  that  we  think  his 
lines  tending;  to  the  centre  of  the  arc  to  be  graduated,  method  of  dividing  and  drilling  the  holes  of  his  plate,  by 


This  was  an  operation  that  could  not  be  done  well  by  the 
draight  edge  of  a rule,  and  a marking  point,  or  dividing 
knife  that  would  be  liable  to  deviate  a little,  notwithdanding 
the  greated  care  ; here  another,  but  fmaller  beam-compafs 
was  fubflituted  for  the  ruler,  probably  for  the  firll  time,  for 
the  purpofe  of  transferring  the  graduated  points  from  the 
occult  arc  into  the  arc  to  be  graduated,  in  the  following- 
manner  ; fuppofe  the  points  g and  e to  be  intended  to  be 
transferred  ; becaufe  the  lines  to  be  cut,  as  the  dividing  lines, 
ai-e  required  to  be  in  a direction  tending  diredtly  towards 
tbe  centre  0 of  the  concentric  arcs,  deferibed  on  the  limb  ; 
the  didance  of  the  cutting  point,  from  the  flationary  point 
of  the  compafs,  was  taken  of  fuch  a length,  that  the  cutting 
point  croffed  the  arc  to  be  cut  at  right  angles,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  beam  was  fo  iituated,  as  to  become  a tangent  to 
the  arc  to  be  cut  ; therefore  the  didance  of  the  two  points 
of  the  beam  was  regulated  by  the  didance  of  the  occult  line 
of  dots  a,  b,  cl,  from  the  arc  to  be  graduated  by  the  draight 
lines,  or  rather  by  the  curved  lines,  which  in  fact  were  fub- 
ilituted,  and  which  paffed  without  feniible  error  for  draight 
lines,  when  the  tangent  line  in  quedion  was  long.  From  the 
point  or  dot  g , the  curve  I:  h was  drawn,  and  from  the  dot 
e the  curve  f i ; but  in  fuch  a way  that  a fmall  portion  only 
of  each,  that  lies  between  the  circular  lines,  was  cut  on  the 
face  of  the  indrument.  In  the  fame  manner  all  the  oilier 
dots  were  fucceffively  transferred,  while  each  reprefentative 
of  the  numerals  5,  10,  15,  &c.  were  made  longer  than 
their  intermediate  lines  of  divifion,  and  the  fub  dividing  lines 
*\  ere  again  dill  fhorter.  The  vernier  carried  by  the  tele- 
fcope,  when  nicely  and  accurate’ y divided,  would  detect 
any  inaccuracy  in  the  fub-divifions  thus  transferred,  by  the 
aid  of  a magnifier  properly  adjuded. 

The  arc  of  96  divifions,  with  their  fub-divifions,  was  not, 
properly  fpeaking , graduated,  but  divided  and  fub-divided  into 
portions  of  fmaller  value  than  degrees,  and  5'  fpaces  ; but  as 
the  number  chofen  is  divifible  continually  by  the  number  two, 
it  was  completed  by  continual lif actions,  which  method  there- 
fore requires  no  further  explanation.  We  are  told  by  Dr. 
Smith  (in  his  Optics)  that  thefe  two  arcs  were  never  found 
to  differ  from  each  other  more  than  5"  or  6 ' on  any  part  of 
the  limb,  but  that  when  there  is  fuch  difference,  the  preference 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  bifedled  arc  of  96  divifions. 

To  prove  that  the  fpaces  obtained  by  the  lines  of  transfer 
are  equal  to  tliofe  between  the  correfponding  dotstjr  points, 
let  e f and  g h be  joined,  alfo  of,  0 h,  0 e,  and  0 g ; and  the 
triangles  e of,  g 0 h,  will  be  every  way  fimilar,  and  equal  to 
each  other ; therefore,  if  the  common  angle  1 0 h be  taken 


bending  a draight  (lender  bar  of  brafs  into  a circle,  and 
transferring  the  holes  therefrom,  cannot  be  depended  on 
where  much  accuracy  is  required  in  the  divifions  of  a circle. 
It  was  originally  intended,  and  is  much  better  calculated, 
for  dividing  and  cutting  the  notches  between  tbe  teeth  of  a 
wheel ; but  the  reader  may  fee  the  plan  deferibed,  and  fome 
improvements  on  it  propofed  by  Smeaton,  in  his  paper  already 
mentioned,  as  contained  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of 
London,  in  the  year  1785. 

Jeremiah,  the  fon  of  Jonathan  Siffon,  was  of  Graham’s 
fchool  of  dividing,  and  did  nearly  as  much  jullice  to  the 
method  he  adopted,  as  Graham  himfelf,  probably  ; and  his 
nice  care,  and  perfevering  affiduity,  have  claffed  him  among 
the  firfl  dividers  of  his  time  ; but  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  any  original  contrivance,  except,  perhaps, 
that  he  applied  a triple  index  to  fome  of  his  inllruments, 
cne  of  which  had  the  vernier,  and  each  of  the  others  had  a 
fingle  line  or  Uroke  drawn  at  one-third  of  a circle  from  each 
other,  and  from  zero  of  the  vernier,  which  might  act  as  a 
check  on  the  eccentricity  of  the  circle,  as  well  as  on  the 
inequality  of  its  divifions  ; though  it  does  not  appear  cer- 
tain that  this  was  the  original  intention,  as  the  three  props  of 
his  vernier-bar  in  his  theodolites  required  it  to  be  triple  ; 
but  in  his  circular  indexes  one  ilroke  only  was  made,  and 
that  oppofite  the  vernier  : the  importance  qf  a triple  vernier 
has  not  been  noticed  particularly  by  any  onh,  .ptevioufly  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Ed.  Troughton’s  introdudlion  of  the  triple 
vernier  into  his  circular  inllruments.  Mr.  Ludlam,  however, 
fays,  that  Siflon  very  early  rejected  the  method  of  trifedling, 
and  that  of  flepping  too.  “ Having  (by  means  of  the  radius 
and  bifections  orly)  divided  his  quadrant  into  three  arches 
of  30  each,  he  fet  off  in  each  of  thefe  arches  the  chord  of 
21  20',  or  256  times  five  minutes.  This  chord  was  taken  off 
a fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  was  checked  by  the  chord  of 
8J  40',  both  chords  together  filling  up  the  arch  of  30°.  The 
arch  of  21  20  was  divided  by  continual  bife£tions  into 
arches  of  five  minutes  each.”  This  defeription,  fays  Mr. 
Ludlam,  in  a note  to  page  4,  of  his  Introduftion  and  Notes 
on  Mr.  Bird’s  method  of  dividing,  was  given  by  Jeremiah 
Siflon,  in  a private  letter  dated  May  20,  1766  ; and  according 
to  the  fame  letter  it  appears  alfo,  that  Siffon  placed  the 
fixed  or  central  point  of  his  compafs  in  a blank  tangental 
line,  as  hereafter  deferibed  by  Bird,  during  the  operation 
of  transferring  the  divided  points  into  linear  divifions  ; but 
as  Bird  lias  in  the  year  1767  publifhed  thefe  proceffes  as 
originally  his  own,  and  as  he  worked  for  the  Siffons  pre- 
vioufly  to  1 7 66,  we  are  difpofed  to  confider  Bird,  and  not 
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either  of  the  Siffons,  as  the  real  contriver  of  the  methods 
here  adverted  to.  Siffon  (the  younger)  rejected  the  arc  of 
96,  as  being  only  a help  to  a bad  divider  ; but  Bird  ufed  to 
retort  on  him,  by  laying,  that  good  dividing  was  not  afraid 
of  fuch  a tell  of  its  accuracy. 

It  is  the  charadteriflic  of  a great  genius  in  mechanics,  not 
to  tread  too  clofely  in  the  ileps  of  his  predeceffors,  but, 
availing  himfelf  of  any  hints  that  may  have  been  prefented 
to  him,  to  mark  out  a more  diredt  and  even  path  for  him- 
felf, that  lhali  throw  in  his  way  fewer  obftacles  to  impede 
his  progrefs.  This  was  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Bird,  who,  hav- 
ing been  brought  up  a cloth-weaver  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, and  having  noticed  fome  very  coarfe  divifions  on  the 
face  of  a clock  that  fell  in  his  way,  immediately  fet  about 
dividing  one  himfelf,  in  a much  neater  manner,  and  was  fo 
pleafed  with  hi»  fuccefs,  that  in  the  year  1740  he  came  to 
JLondon,  and  was  in  bufinefs  for  himfelf  as  an  inftrument- 
maker,  only  five  years  afterwards.  After  having  made  him- 
felf acquainted  with  the  methods  at  that  time  in  ufe  of 
dividing  a circle,  he  faw  that  no  one  had  guarded  again  (I 
the  errors  produced  by  the  effects  of  variable  temperature 
on  the  beam  of  the  compafs,  as  well  as  on  the  metal  of  the 
fcales  and  circles  to  be  divided  ; he  alfo  faw  that  bifedtion 
of  an  arc  had  fo  much  advantage  over  trifedlion,  or  quin- 
quefedlion,  that  he  abandoned  the  latter  modes  of  dividing 
altogether,  and  was  the  fir  it  probably  to  compute  chord- 
lines, to  be  taken  from  a good  vernier  (what  he  calls  no- 
nius) fcale,  by  the  beam-compafs,  in  order  to  determine 
fuch  points  in  an  arc  of  90°,  as  may  enable  a divifion  by 
continual  bifedlion  to  be  adopted,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch 
as  may  be  laid  down  without  lofs  of  time,  or,  in  other  words, 
without  ienfible  change  of  atmofpheric  temperature. 

We  cannot  better  defcribe  Mr.  Bird’s  method  of  dividing 
agronomical  initruments  than  by  ufing  his  own  words.  “ The 
requisites,”  fays  he,  “ for  the  performance  of  this  work  are  as 
follow  : A fcale  of  equal  parts,  by  which  the  radius  may 
be  meafured  to  0.001  of  an  inch  mud  be  provided.  My 
fcale  is  90  inches  long,  each  inch  divided  into  10,  conti- 
guous to  which  are  nonius  (vernier)  divifions,  viz.  10. 1 
inches  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  {hewing  0.00  x of  an 
inch,  and  by  the  affiftauce  of  a magnifying  glafs,  of  one 
inch  focal  length,  a third  of  0001  may  be  taken  off  by 
eftimation. 

“ Provide  fine  beam-compaffes,  to  which  magnifying 
glades  of  not  more  than  one  inch  focal  length  fhould  be 
applied.  Let  the  longed  beam  be  fufficient  to  draw  the 
arcs,  and  meafure  the  radius  ; the  2d  to  meafure  the 
chord  of  42^40’;  the  3d  to  meafure  the  chord  of  30°; 
the  4th,  10  20' ; the  5th,  4 40' ; and  if  a fixth,  to  mea- 
fure 154  be  made  ule  of,  fo  much  the  better. 

“ The  radius  of  the  arc  of  903  at  the  points  is  equal 
to  95-938  inches,  from  which  the  following  numbers  were 
computed,  viz.  49.6615  inches  chord  of  30°  ; 25.0448 
inches  = chord  of  15  ; 17.279047  inches  = chord  of 
io°2o';  7.81 186  inches  — chord  of  40  40’ ; and  69.803  18 
inches  — chord  of  420  40'.  Having  drawn  the  feveral 
arcs,  between  which  the  divifions  were  to  be  cut,  the  radius 
and  the  lengths  of  the  above  chords  were  taken  by  the 
beam-compades,  which,  together  with  the  fcale,  were  laid 
upon  the  quadrant,  where  they  remained  till  the  next  morn- 
ing ; during  which  time  the  door  of  the  room  was  kept 
locked.  Before  fun-rife  I re-meafured  the  radius,  which 
required  fome  correction  ; the  beam  being  of  white  fir,  and 
the  fcale  of  brafs,  which  probably  contracted,  while  the 
beam  remained  unaltered  : the  other  beam-coinpafTes  alio 
required  correction.  Now  the  quadrant  and  fcale  being 
of  the  fame  temperature,  the  faint  arc  b d (Jig.  2..ot 


Plate  XVIII.  of  AJronomical  Injruments,)  wa9  (truck,  and 
with  a very  fine  prick-punch  (pointril)  the  point  a was 
made ; with  the  fame  beam-compafs  unaltered  I laid  off 
from  a to  f the  chord  of  6o°,  making  alfo  a fine  point  : 
with  the  chord  of  30°  a e was  bifeCted  in  e.  Now  one  point 
of  the  beam-compaffes  containing  6o°  was  fixed  in  c,  and 
with  the  other  was  marked  the  point  r or  90  : next,  with 
the  beam-compaffes  containing  lj,  was  bifeCted  e r in  n or 
75®;  from  n was  laid  off  the  chord  of  io°  20';  and  from 
r,  40  40' ; which  two  lalt  chords  joined  exaCtly  in  g,  being 
the  point  of  85°  20' : now  each  degree  being  to  be  divided 
into  12  parts,  or  every  5',  therefore,  85  X 124-4  = 1024, 
a number  divifible  by  continual  bifeCtions.  The  laft  chord 
computed  was  420  40',  with  which  a g was  bifeCted  in  o ; 
a 0 and  o g were  bifeCted  by  trials  : but,  whoever  under- 
takes to  divide  a large  quadrant,  will  do  well  to  compute 
alfo  the  chord  of  210  201  ; but  for  this  chord  any  of  the 
beam-compaffes  already  provided,  which  will  take  in  the 
length,  may  be  ufed.  The  point  g,  being  formed  as  above, 

I proceeded,  by  continual  bifeCtions,  till  I had  the  number 
required,  viz.  1024.  To  fill  up  the  (pace  between  ^ and  r, 
containing  56  divifions,  the  chord  of  64  divifions  was  laid 
off  from  g towards  d,  and  divided  like  the  reft  by  continual 
bifeCtions  ; as  was  alio  from  a towards  b.  The  points  30% 
6° 4 75°,  and  90°,  fell  in  without  any  fenfible  inequality.” 

So  much  will  fuffice  for  giving  a general  idea  of  Bird’s 
proceedings,  in  dividing  his  aftronomical  initruments  ; but 
his  method  of  transferring  the  divided  points  into  dividing 
lines  was  equally  original,  and  guarded  alfo  againft  errors 
that  might  arife  from  the  handling  of  the  beam  during  the 
operation,  by  variable  temperature  ; before,  however,  we 
proceed  to  detail  this  procel’s,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  points  made  on  the  faint  circle  were  inferted  by  a 
pointril,  or  piece  of  fteel-wire,  with  a conical  point  made 
faft  into  a piece  of  cylindrical  brafs  rounded  at  the  upper 
end  : the  fteel  part  was  y~th  of  an  inch  thick,  and  jjths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  the  brafs  part  2 ; long,  and  -th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  angle  of  the  fteel  conical  point  was  from 
20°  to  25°,  and  the  point  fomewhat  above  a fpring  temper, 
fo  that  the  point  made  in  the  circle  did  not  exceed  0.001 
of  an  inch  ; as  it  was  (harpened  on  an  oil-ftone  while  turn- 
ing round,  and  while  drawn  in  a direction  outwards  from 
the  point  itfelf,  the  furface  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
counter-fink,  and,  as  it  were,  drilled  a diminutive  hole  of  a 
conical  fhape  when  gently  preffed  on,  as  it  revolved  in  the 
point  of  bifeCtion,  which  point,  by  reafon  of  the  four  an- 
gular burs  made  by  the  interfeCting  lines,  could  be  felt  as 
well  as  J'een.  The  points  ot  the  beam-compaffes  were  never 
made  to  approach  nearer  to  each  other  than  two  or  three 
inches,  but  at  the  ends  of  the  arcs  fpring  dividers,  with 
conical  points,  were  fubftituted  to  meafure  fmall  arcs. 
Another  precaution  was,  that  in  all  bifedfions,  the  place  to 
be  pointed  was  laid  off  from  left  to  right,  and  then  from 
right  to  left,  from  the  refpeCtive  central  points. 

As  the  maxim,  “ that  an  arc  may  be  bifefted , but  not 
practically  Infected  or  qninquefeded  with  certainty,”  was  the 
maxim  adopted  by  Bird,  when  lie  introduced  the  ufe  of  his 
fcale  for  meafuring  the  chords,  fo  the  maxim,  “ that  a right 
line  cannot  be  cut  on  brafs,  fo  as  accurately  to  pafs  through 
two  given  points,  but  that  a circle  may  be  deferibed  from 
any  centre,  to  pafs  accurately  through  a given  point,”  was 
taken  up  by  him  when  he  adopted  the  beam-compafs,  as 
Graham  and  Siffon  had  done,  for  cutting  the  fmall  portions- 
of  a circle,  inftead  of  perfectly  ftraight  lines,  as  boundaries 
of  the  divifions.  His  plan  of  doing  this,  however,  was  new, 
as  may  be  feen  from  his  own  words. 

“ The  next  Hep,”  fays  he,  “ is  to  cut.  the  linear  divifions 
3 Y z from 
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from  the  points : the  beft  inftrument  for  this  purpofe  is  the 
beam-compafs,  having  both  its  points  conical  and  very  fhaip. 
Draw  a tangent  to  the  arc  b d , fuppofe  at  e,  it  will  interfedf 
the  arc  x y in  q , this  will  be  the  diftance  between  the  points 
©f  the  beam-compafs  to  cut  the  divifions  (nearly ) at  right 
angles  to  the  arc  b d.  Lodge  that  point  of  the  beam-com- 
pafs next  your  light  hand,  in  the  point  r ; let  the  other  fall 
freely  into  the  arc  xy  ; prefs  gently  with  your  finger  upon 
the  fcrew-head  that  fallens  the  focket  (and  that  is  convex), 
and  with  the  point  towards  the  right  hand  cut  the  divifions. 
In  this  manner  you  muff  proceed  with  the  reft.’ 

The  intention  of  transferring  the  central  or  refting  point 
of  the  compafs  into  a blank  tangental  line,  inftead  of  fuffer- 
ing  thefaid  point  to  reft  in  the  refpedlive  points  made  in  the 
laint  arc,  is,  that  in  the  former  cafe  fhould  any  alteration 
take  place  in  the  length  of  the  beam,  during  the  operation  of 
cutting,  no  error  is  charged  on  the  divifions  cut,  but  the 
alteration  is  compenfated  by  the  dillance  of  the  newly  made 
point  in  the  tangental  line  from  the  cutting  point  ; that  is, 
each  divifion  is  charged  only  with  fuch  a minute  error,  if 
any,  as  arifes  from  temperature  during  the  aft  of  cutting  a 
Tingle  Itroke,  and  if  one  of  the  points  fhould  break,  another 
may  be  replaced  without  inconvenience  ; whereas,  by  the 
method  of  Graham,  a broken  point  produces  confiderable 
difficulty  ; and  the  whole  error  arifing  from  temperature, 
during  the  whole  procefs  of  cutting  all  the  divifions,  is 
charged  not  only  on  the  total  arc,  but  likewife  in  a certain 
'undefined  degree  on  each  of  the  whole  divifions.  This  idea 
of  getting  quit  of  the  effefts  of  temperature  is  ingenious, 
but  has  been  objected  to  as  liable  to  the  ill  effefts  of  ftepping 
jn  a certain  degree,  inafmuch  as  that  a hard  particle,  lying- 
under  the  point  of  reft,  may  caufe  a little  deviation  in  the 
diftance>  before  the  ftroke  is  cut.  This  objeftion,  however, 
was  not  allowed  to  be  realized  by  Bird,  who  no  doubt  mud 
have  obviated  it  by  fome  other  plan,  had  he  found  any  real 
inconvenience  arifing  from  it.  Great  care,  notwithftanding, 
niuft  have  been  taken  in  fetting  down,  and  preffing  on  the 
point  at  reft,  in  a perpendicular  direction.  Another  objec- 
tion applied  to  Mr.  Bird’s  fcale,  from  which  the  chord-lines 
were  meafured,  inafmuch  as  the  fcale  itfelf  might  be  erro- 
neous in  fome  places,  and  would  impart  its  errors  to  the 
arcs  meafured  from  the  computed  chords  taken  there- 
from. 

Befides  the  arc  of  90°,  the  mural  arc  by  Bird  had  an 
arc  of  96  divifions,  like  Graham’s,  divided  by  continual 
bifeflions,  till  each  of  the  96  divifions  had  16  fub-divifions, 
as  a check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  arc  of  degiees  ; but  fub- 
fequenr  dividers  of  aftronomical  inftruments  have  found  this 
fuperfluous,  as  being  in  the  opinion  of  others,  as  well  as  of 
Jeremiah  SifTon,  a check  only  on  bad  dividing,  and  as  ren- 
dering the  reduction  of  obfervations  troublefome,  when  made 
thereby. 

The  vernier  was  retained  by  Bird  as  the  beft  method  he 
knew  of  fub-dividing  the  5'  fpaces  into  quantities  of  30"  each, 
which  was  the  fmalleil  angle  he  profeffed  to  meafure  ; and 
to  effedt  his  purpofe  he  made  ten  divifions  on  his  vernier  equal 
to  eleven  on  the  limb  of  the  inftrument,  firlt  by  computing 
the  chord  of  thirty-two  parts,  and  then  by  taking  ten  out 
of  thofe  parts,  when  bifedted,  as  the  proper  divifions  for 
the  vernier  ; thefe,  being  made  in  points,  were  alfo  transfer- 
ed  by  a tangental  line  into  linear  divifions  by  the  beam-com- 
pafs, as  before  defcribed ; but  great  care  was  taken,  that 
the  ftroke  zero  on  the  vernier  was  drawn  from  the  qua- 
drant’s centre,  precifely  parallel  to  the  line  of  collimation-  of 
the  telefcope.  Mr.  Ludlam  fays,  that  the  cutting-point 
which  Siffon  ufed  was  flat  in  the  knife-edge  form,  but  that 
Bird’s  was  a triangular  prflm,  with  a Hope  ground  down  to 
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a point  at  one  of  the  angles ; which  formed  the  cuttings 
point. 

At  the  requeft  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  Mr.  Bird,  in  the  year  1767,  publifhed  his  method 
of  dividing  in  a quarto  pamphlet,  for  which  they  rewarded 
him  with  500/.  befides  60/.  for  his  plates,  after  having  bound 
him  to  inftruA  an  apprentice  of  feven  years  in  the  art  of 
conftrudting  and  dividing  aftronomical  inftruments 

Mr.  Smeaton  is  of  opinion  that  Bird’s  method  of  dividing 
may  be  improved  in  one  refpedl:,  and  expreffes  himfelf  on 
the  fubjeft  thus : 

“ I muft  here  obferve  that  I apprehend  no  quadrant,  that 
has  ever  undergone  a fevere  examination,  has  been  found  to 
form  a perfeft  arch  of  90°,  nor  is  it  at  all  neceffary  it  fhould  ; 
the  perfect  equality  of  the  divifions  throughout  the  whole 
is  the  firft  and  primary  confideration  ; as  the  proportion  of 
error,  when  afcertained  by  proper  obfervations,  can  be  as 
eafily  and  readily  applied  when  the  whole  error  of  the  rect- 
angle is  fifteen  feconds,  as  when  it  is  but  five.  In  this  view, 
from  the  radius  taken,  I would  compute  the  chord  of  160 
only.  If  I had  an  excellent  plain  fcale,  I would  ufe  it, 
becaufe  I fhould  expeCt  the  deviation  from  the  right  angle  to 
be  lefs  than  if  taken  from  a fcale  of  more  moderate  accuracy  ; 
but  if  not,  the  equality  of  the  divifions  would  not  be  affeCt- 
ed,  though  taken  from  any  common  diagonal  fcale.  This 
chord,  fo  prepared,  I would  lay  off  five  times  in  fuccef- 
fion,  from  the  primary  point  of  o given,  which  would  com- 
pleat  8o°  ; I would  then  bifeA  each  of  thofe  arches  of  16% 
as  prefcribed  by  Mr.  Bird,  and  laying  off  one  of  them  be- 
yond the  80th,  would  give  the  88th  degree,  proceeding  then 
by  bifedfion,  till  I came  to  an  arch  of  2°,  laying  that  off  from 
the  88th  degree, wouldgivethepointof  90°.  Proceeding ftill by 
bifeftion,  till  I had  reduced  the  degrees  into  quarters  of  i^' 
each,  I would  there  flop,  as  from  experience  I know  that 
when  divifions  are  over  clofe,  the  accuracy  of  them,  even  by 
bifeftions,  cannot  be  fo  well  attained,  as  where  they  are  mo- 
derately large.  If  a fpace  of  T4cths  of  an  inch,  which  is 
a quarter  of  a degree,  upon  an  eight  feet  radius,  is  thought 
too  large  an  interval  to  draw  the  index  over  by  tlie  micro- 
meter fcrew,  this  may  be  fhortened  by  placing  another  line, 
at  the  dilfance  of  one-third  of  a divifion  on  each  fide  of  the 
index  line,  in  which  cafe  the  fcrew  will  never  have  to  move 
the  index  plate  more  than  one-third  of  a divifion,  or  5',  and 
the  perfect  equality  of  thofe  fide  lines  from  the  index  line  may 
be  obtained,  and  adjufted  to  5 precifely,  by  putting  each 
of  the  fide  lines  upon  a little  plate,  capable  of  adjuftment  to 
its  true  diftance  from  the  middle  one,  by  an  adjulting  fcrew. 
The  above  hint  is  not  confined  to  the  chord  of  16  , which 
prohibits  the  fub-divifion  going  lower  than  15';  for  if  it  be 
required  to  have  divifions  equivalent  to  5' upon  the  limb  it- 
felf, then  I would  compute  the  chord  of  21  20'  only  ; and 

laying  it  off  four  times  from  the  primary  point,  the  lalt 
would  mark  out  the  divifion  85' 20',  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bird, 
Applying  the  remainder  to  a quadrant  from  the  bife&ed 
divifions  as  they  arife,  and  not  by  the  application  of  other 
computed  chords.”  Mr.  Smeaton,  fenfible,  however,  that 
this  method  of  laying  16°  five  times  over,  or  210  20'  four 
times  over,  may  be  obje&ed  to,  as  liable  to  the  errors  of 
Jlepping,  arifing  from  Roemer’s  method,  afterwards  propofes 
to  lay  down  the  chord  of  64°,  or  of  85°  20',  from  compu- 
tation all  at  once,  and  then  to  bifedt,  and  complete  the 
quadrant  from  the  bifetted  divifions,  which  Mr.  Bird  him- 
felf prefcribed  as  a good  method  for  Hadley’s  fextants  and 
oftants.  But  thefe  plans  are  now  fuperfeded  for  inftruments 
of  fmall  radius  by  the  dividing  engine,  which  performs  the 
work  with  great  expedition,  as  well  as  accuracy,  and  the 
original  methods  of  dividing  the  circle. are  only  ufeful  for  the 
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larger  inftruments,  and  for  the  finilhing  of  the  dividing 
engines  themfelves. 

In  the  year  after  Mr.  Bird  had  publifhed  an  account  of 
his  method  of  dividing  agronomical  inftruments,  the  due  de 
Chaulnes  printed  in  French  a folio  work,  entitled  “ Nouvelle 
methode  pour  divifer  les  Inftrumens  de  Mathematique  et 
d’Aftronomie,”  and  alfo  a work  proper  to  be  bound  with 
the  former,  called  “ Defcription  d’un  Microfcope  et  de  dif- 
ferens  Micrometres  deftines  a mefurer  des  parties  circu- 
laires  oil  droites  avec  la  plus  grande  precifion.”  The  former 
of  thefe  pamphlets  contains  15  plates,  and  the  latter  fix, 
which  exhibit  plans  and  drawings  in  different  points  of  view, 
of  all  the  apparatus,  both  in  pieces  and  together  ; thefe  are 
not  neceffary  to  be  copied  by  us,  but  we  will  deferibe  them 
as  far  as  they  fall  within  our  prefent  purpole.  This  new 
method  of  dividing  is  performed  by  the  afG fiance  of  com- 
pound microfcopes,  with  crofs  hairs  in  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glafs  of  each,  to  be  fixed  to  the  circle  to  be  divided  in  any 
given  fituation,  and  of  moveable  pieces  of  brafs  with  fine 
dividing  lines  marked  thereon,  which  may  be  lo  fixed  with 
wax,  as  to  be  adjuftable  to  the  point  of  interfedtion  in  the 
focus  of  any  of  the  microfcopes,  and  when  duly  adjufted,  a 
Hiding  pointril,  moving  in  a complex  frame  of  brafs,  cuts 
the  line,  on  the  circle  to  be  divided,  that  fhall  correfpond  to 
the  point  of  the  circle  where  the  adjuftable  divifion  is  fixed  ; 
though  the  line  cut  is  not  in  the  fame  part  of  the  circle. 
As  this  method  may  be  confidered  as  the  ground-work  of 
Ramfden’s  method  of  dividing  a large  circle,  and  has  not, 
that  we  know  of,  been  tranflated  into  our  language,  we  will 
give  the  fubftance  of  that  part  of  the  work  which  more  imme- 
diately relates  to  our  prefent  fubjedt,  without  following  the 
author  through  all  his  minute  details.  The  circle,  which 
the  due  de  Chaulnes  propofes  to  divide  by  his  original  method, 
is  the  table  of  his  dividing  engine,  but  as  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  any  circle  that  may  be  fixed  concentrically  on  it, 
we  will  fuppofe  it  an  aftronomical  circle  for  altitudes  or  azi- 
muths that  is  to  be  divided  by  his  method.  In  the  firft 
place,  he  propofes  to  have  from  30  to  40  thin  pieces  of 
fmooth  brafs  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-fixth 
broad,  having  each  a fine  ftroke  drawn  acrofs,  perpendicular 
to  the  long  fides  and  juft  deep  enough  to  be  feen  ; and  fe- 
condly,  three  compound  microfcopes  are  to  be  provided, 
one  to  be  Jxed  diametrically  oppofite  the  pointril,  or  cutting 
point,  that  is  carried  in  and  out,  i.  e.  towards  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle  by  an  adjuftable  frame,  and  the 
other  two  are  adjuftable  to  any  given  points  along  the 
plane  of  the  circle  to  be  divided.  When  the  circular  lines 
areftruck  on,  the  adjuftable  microfcopes,  which  we  will  call 
A and  B,  are  placed  as  oppofite  to  each  other,  in  a diame- 
trical line,  as  can  be  gueffed,  or  roughly  meafured  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  means,  and  a moveable  divifion  on  a piece  of 
brafs  already  deferibed,  is  put  by  means  of  wax  under  each 
of  the  two  microfcopes,  and  moved  by  hand,  till  the  lines, 
which  mull  be  in  a radial  direction,  fall  refpedtively  under 
the  centres  or  interfering  points  of  the  fields  of  view  ; thefe 
microfcopes,  it  muft  be  underftood,  are  fixed,  not  on  the 
table  which  bears  the  circle,  and  which  is  made  fo  as  to  re- 
volve on  a long  vertical  axis,  but  on  a fixed  or  ftationary 
furrounding  frame,  that  is  unconnected  with  the  table  itfelf, 
when  the  table  is  at  liberty  to  revolve  ; fuppofe  now  the 
table  and  circle  on  it  to  be  carried  half  round,  while  the 
microfcopes  remain,  fixed,  in  fuch  a way  that  the  moveable 
divifion  which  was  under  the  microfcope  A,  falls  under  the 
centre  of  microfcope  B j in  this  fituation,  if  the  oppofite 
divifion  falls  under  the  centre  of  A,  the  circle  is  truly 
bifedted ; but  as  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  cafe  at  the  firft 
trial,  the  quantity  that  is  over  or  fhort  muft  be  adjufted,  one 


half  by  the  moveable  divifion,  and  the  other  by  the  micro’- 
fcope,  and  the  operation  of  reveriing  muft  be  repeated,  and 
the  rectifications  made,  till  the  circle  is  found  to  be  truly  bi- 
fedted, both  backwards  and  forwards,  by  the  coincidence 
of  the  divifions  with  the  interfedted  points  in  each  focus  of 
the  microfcopes.  The  two  microfcopes  A and  B may  now 
be  removed,  and  the  third  or  fixed  microfcope  muft  be  made 
fall  over  one  of  thefe  two  dividing  ftrokes,  after  the  pointril 
has  been  brought  precifely  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  other, 
in  which  fituation  the  pointril  and  the  fixed  microfcope  will 
ftand  fo  diametrically  oppofite  each  other,  that  whenever  an 
adjuftable  line  is  brought  to  bifedl  the  field  of  view  of  this 
microfcope,  the  pointril  will  be  ready  to  cut  a line  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  circle,  and  whenever  a fet  of  adjuftable 
divifions  are  properly  placed,  by  the  wax,  on  one  femi-cir- 
cle,  the  lines  in  the  other  femi-circle,  diredlly  oppofite  thefe  re- 
fpedlively,  can  be  permanently  cut,  before  the  moveable  pieces 
are  taken  off,  andafterwards  thefaid  lines  fo  cut  maybe  brought 
fucceflively  under  the  fixed  microfcope,  in  order  that  their 
oppofites,  where  the  moveable  pieces  were  ftuck  on,  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  cut  ; fo  that  one-half  of  the  circle  will  be 
fufficient  to  be  divided  and  fub-divided  by  the  adjuftable 
pieces,  feeing  that  each  of  its  divifions  and  fub-divifions, 
brought  in  fucceffion  under  the  fixed  microfcope,  may  be 
inftantly  transferred  by  the  pointril,  into  the  oppofite  femi- 
circle,  and  alfo  thefe  in  their  turn  transferred  back  again. 
Let  us  now  fee  how  the  femi-circle  is  divided  and  fub-divided 
by  means  of  the  two  microfcopes  A and  the  fixed  one,  B 
being  no  longer  wanted  ; the  firft  operation  is  the  trifedlion 
of  it  into  arcs  of  each  6o°  ; for  this  purpofe,  while  the  poin- 
tril remains  at  T,  (Jig.  3.  of  Plate  XVIII.)  one  of  the  points 
cut,  viz.  at  1800,  and  the  fixed  microfcope  refts  at  Z,  or 
zero,  e.  the  firft  point  of  the  circle,  to  be  figured  o or  360  ; 
two  moveable  pieces  are  ftuck  on  at  C and  D refpedtively, 
fo  as  to  trifedl  the  femi-circle  Z B T very  nearly,  and  the 
microfcope  A is  placed  diredlly  over  C,  fo  as  to  view  its. 
ftroke  or  line  at  the  point  of  interfedtion  in  the  focus  of  the 
eye-glafs  ; there  it  is  made  fail  for  the  prefent  ; the  line  C is 
now  brought  under  the  fixed  microfcope  at  zero,  by  making 
the  circle  revolve,  and  fuffered  to  remain  ; the  piece  D has 
its  ftroke  put  under  the  microfcope  A,  as  before  was  the  cafe 
with  piece  C,  now  at  zero  ; the  circle  is  again  made  to  re- 
volve till  the  ftroke  of  ID  is  under  the  fixed  microfcope  at 
zero  ; in  this  fituation  the  point  T,  or  1 8o°,  will  have  been 
brought  forward  120°,  or  6o°  twice  over,  provided  the 
pieces  C and  ID  were  truly  placed,  and  in  this  cafe  an  eye, 
looking  into  the  microfcope  A,  will  fee  this  dividing  line  bifedt 
the  field  of  view  ; but  as  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  at  the 
firft  trial,  the  microfcope  muft  be  moved  one  third  of  the 
error  now  Ihewn,  and  each  of  the  pieces  C and  D another 
third,  accordingly  as  the  portions  of  the  femi-circles  Z C, 
C D,  and  D T taken  together,  are  found  to  be  more  or  lefs 
than  an  exadt  femi-circle.  The  operation  we  have  here  de- 
feribed is  repeated  again  and  again,  till  the  three  equidif- 
tant  arcs  amount  to  an  exadt  femi-circle  ; after  which  they 
are  rendered  permanent,  by  ftrokes  made  fucceflively  on 
the  oppofite  femi-circle,  at  the  points  c and  d,  which  tri- 
fedt  the  femi-circle  T A Z,  when  the  adjuftable  ftrokes  C 
and  D are  in  fucceffion  exadlly  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  view  of  the  fixed  microfcope.  The  diftance  between 
the  two  microfcopes,  which  is  here  6on,  is  called  the  opening 
of  the  microfcopes,  which  are  confidered  as  the  two  points 
of  a pair  of  dividers,  and  the  arc  between  them  is  therefore 
denominated  accordingly. 

The  next  ftep  is  to  bifedt  the  arcs  of  6o°  each,  into  two  of 
30°,  by  an  opening  of  30° ; to  do  this  one  moveable  piece, 
ftuck  at  the  middle  of  each  arc  of  6o°,  will  be  requifite,  and 
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the  two  halves,  to  the  right  and  left  of  each  piece,  may  he 
examined  and  adjufted  till  the  bifeaions  are  complete,  and  in 
a date  to  be  transferred  into  the  oppofite  femi-circle  ; for 
inftance,  fuppofe  the  arc  of  60  from  Z to  C to  be  bifefted, 
put  a moveable  ftroke  at  30  ',  more  or  lefs,  and  place  the  mi- 
crofcope  A over  it  ; make  the  table  and  circle  revolve  till 
this  ftroke  30  falls  under  the  fixed  microfcope  ; in  that  fitu- 
ation,  the  ftroke  6o°  ought  to  bifeft  the  field  of  view  of  mi- 
crofcope A,  and  whatever  the  deviation  may  be,  plus  or  mi- 
nus, it  muft  be  adjufted  by  trial,  partly  by  moving  the  mi- 
crofcope A,  and  partly  by  moving  the  piece  with  the  ftroke 
on  at  30°,  when  brought  back  again  under  the  microfcope  A. 

In  the  fame  way,  any  other  bifeftion  may  be  made  within  the 
pofilble  opening  of  the  microfcopes.  Again,  the  arcs  of 
30*  are  trifefted,  as  before  defcribed,  into  arcs  of  I o' , 
which  are  all  transferred  into  the  oppofite  femi-circle  in  fuc- 
ceflion. 

With  refpect  to  the  divifion  of  the  arcs  into  fmaller  quan- 
tities than  thofe  of  io5,  where  the  microfcopes  approach 
too  near  together  to  admit  of  the  neceffary  adjuftments,  an 
ingenious  mode  of  fub-dividing  is  adopted  by  a property  of 
the  number  9,  thus;  having  all  the  arcs  of  10 'round  the 
femi-circle  laid  down,  the  points  90"  and  iSo°  are  of  courfe 
among  them,  and  as  thefe  are  divifible  by  9,  an  opening  of 
nine  degrees  is  taken  by  trial,  which  repeated  ten  times,  by 
means  of  the  moveable  ftrokes,  will  reach  from  o to  90  , 
when  properly  adjufted  ; befides  the  10 °,  20  ’,  30  ',  &c.  there 
will  now  be  g\  i8\  27  ",  &c.  up  to  90’,  and  alfo  99’,  108  :, 
ivjj,  &c.  up  to  x8o°,  and  the  differences  or  fpaces  left  be- 
tween the  divifions  obtained  from  io°,  and  thofe  from  90  re- 
peated, will  be  refpeftively  i°,  2°,  3",  &c.  up  to  90 ; now, 
if  the  points  90,  1S3,  27 &c.  which  numbers  decreafe  by 
unity  in  the  units  place,  be  made  in  fucceffion  points  ol  com- 
mencement, for  the  arc  of  io°  to  be  repeated  from,  they 
will  from  90  produce  190,  29',  39",  &c. ; from  18  3 they  will 
'give  28  , 38 , 48°,  &c. ; and  from  27  they  will  give  37%  470, 
57’,  & c.  and  fo  of  the  reft,  till  all  the  fingle  degrees  are  put 
on  by  the  arc  of  io°  thus  applied  from  the  points  derived 
from  9 and  its  multiples.  The  work  is  performed  thus  : 
make  the  opening  of  the  microfcopes  again  10,  by  fixing 
the  one  called  A at  the  tenth  degree  when  zero  is  at  the  fixed 
one,  then  turn  the  table  and  fuperincumbent  circle  to  be  di- 
vided till  the  ftroke  9 3 comes  to  zero,  then  a moveable  piece 
ftuck  properly  under  A will  be  19  ’ ; bring  this  to  the  fixed 
microfcope,  and  the  place  for  29^  will  be  had  for  the  next 
ftroke,  under  A again  ; and  in  like  manner  every  individual 
degree  may  be  marked  in  fucceffion,  by  taking  thofe  ending 
with  8,  after  thofe  ending  with  9 have  been  gone  through  ; 
and  after  that,  thofe  ending  with  7,  with  6,  with  5,  &c.  till 
all  the  numerals  are  included.  If  the  circle  is  large  enough 
to  admit  of  divifion  to  5 3 by  the  opening  of  the  micro- 
feopes,  the  numbers  4 and  5 may  be  fubftituted  with  advan- 
tage for  9 and  10,  and  then  the  opening  may  be  20°  for  in- 
ferring them,  inltead  of  io°,  as  in  the  mode  we  have  de- 
fcribed. When  half  degrees  are  required  to  be  inierted  153 
may  be  bifefted,  and  the  line  obtained  will  be  in  riie  middle 
between  7 3 and  83,  from  which  ftroke,  with  an  opening  of 
1 50,  all  the  other  half  degrees  may  be  marked  as  before,  by 
the  aid  of  the  adjuftable  marks  to  be  transferred  afterwards 
into  the  oppofite  femi-circle,  and  all  the  ftrokes  in  that  femi- 
circle  may  then  be  transferred  back  again  permanently,  fo  as 
to  compleat  the  circle. 

The  ufe  of  the  numerals  nine  and  ten,  or  of  the  four  and 
five,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Clavius  the  Jefuit,  whofe 
problem  for  thus  dividing  a right  line,  or  arc  of  a circle, 
was  pubhfhed  in  161 1. 

Another  method  of  fub-dividing  the  circle,  when  marked 
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into  degrees,  as  above  defcribed,  is  alfo  propofed  as  being 
lefs  tedious,  and  capable  of  carrying  the  fub-divifions  to  a 
lower  denomination ; thus,  a focket  is  made  to  fit  the  arbor 
of  the  revolving  table  that  carries  the  circle  to  be  divided, 
fo  tight,  that  it  will  l-evolve  with  the  faid  arbor,  or  without 
it,  as  the  cafe  may  be  t to  this  focket  a telefcope  is  fixed 
with  a vertical  hair  in  the  focus  of  its  eye-glafs,  that  may 
b if  eft  any  diftant  mark  to  which  it  may  be  direfted,  then 
a long  ruler,  of  fix  or  feven  feet  in  length,  is  divided,  for 
inftance,  into  twelve  equal  parts,  fo  that  it  inay  be  read 
diftinftly  ; the  diftance  of  this  ruler  is  fo  adjufted  from 
the  telefcope,  that  when  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  collimation,  it  may  juft  fubtend  one  degree,  which  may 
be  firft  calculated  nearly,  and  then  adjufted  by  trial,  till 
the  run  of  the  telefcope  over  the  twelve  marks  of  the  ruler 
be  exaftly  correfponding  to  the  run  of  one  degree  of  the 
circle  under  one  of  the  microfcopes.  In  this  situation  of 
things,  the  divifions  of  the  ruler,  as  feen  through  the  tele- 
fcope, are,  with  great  care  and  fteadinefs,  transferred  in 
fucceffion,  not  to  one  of  the  degree  fpaces  itfelf  on  the 
circle,  but  to  a pattern-piece  of  brafs,  which  may  be  after- 
wards fixed  with  ficrews  under  the  objeft  lens  of  the  fixed 
microfcope,  fo  as  to  be  applied  in  fucceffion  to  each  feparate 
degree,  as  the  circle  is  made  to  revolve,  during  the  operation  of 
transferring  thefe  five  minute  fpaces,  to  the  oppofite  parts  of 
the  circle,  by  means  of  the  pointril.  In  ftriftnefs,  the  ruler, 
viewed  through  the  telefcope,  ought  to  be  a portion  of  a 
circle  ; but  the  arc  and  the  chord  of  one  degree  are  fo 
nearly  alike,  that  one  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  other, 
without  feniible  error.  When  fmall  circles,  or  parts  of  a 
circle,  were  propofed  by  the  due  de  Chaulnes  to  be  divided, 
they  were  fixed  on  the  revolving  arbor  of  the  table,  and 
the  microfcopes  and  cutting  point  were  fo  arranged,  that 
the  divifions  of  a large  divided  circle  were  transferred  to  the 
fmall  one  in  fucceffion,  and  the  whole  apparatus,  fo  ar- 
ranged, conftituted  an  engine  for  dividing  ; but  the  work 
could  not  be  performed  with  fuch  expedition  as  with  our 
modern  engines,  where  flops  are  fubftituted  for  the  micro- 
fcopes, and  where  the  touch  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
the  fight.  With  refpeft  to  the  accuracy  of  the  work  per- 

formed by  the  due  de  Chaulnes,  we  are  greatly  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  Aiding  mechanifm  of  the  cutting-point 
would  not  fecure  the  ftrokes  from  having  a devious  direction 
fometimes,  arifing  from  the  neceffary  liberty  that  the  Aiding 
parts  muft  have  had  to  admit  of  free  motion,  unlefs,  indeed, 
the  parts  of  aftion  were  fitted  with  extreme  nicety. 

Laftiy,  the  vernier  fcale  was  retained  by  the  author 
before  us,  as  the  beft  fub-divider  of  the  5'  fpaces,  or  other 
fmall  divifions  ; but  he  has  not  conceived  it  neceffary  to 
deferibe,  in  detail,  how  he  proportioned  it  to  the  divifions  cf 
his  circle,  though  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  this  may  be  done 
by  the  help  of  microfcopes  and  the  cutting-point.  Our 
remark  on  this  original  method  of  dividing  is,  that  it  {hews 
great  ingenuity  ; but  we  conceive,  that  making  an  equality 
in  the  divided  and  fub-divided  arcs  will  not  always  enfure 
perfection  in  the  angular  meafures,  becaufe  the  axis  of  motion 
may  be  out  of  the  centre  of  the  divided  circle,  and  the 
eccentricity  will  neither  be  detefted  by  this  method,  nor 
allowed  for  in  the  divifions  and  fub-divifions,  unlefs,  indeed, 
two  or  three  equidiftant  verniers  were  ufed  for  taking  an  ave- 
rage of  the  readings  from  different  fides  of  the  circle.  It  is 
fomewhat  remarkable  that  the  fame  thought  that  introduced 
the  microfcopes  for  meafuring  the  arcs  to  be  divided,  did  not 
fubftitute  them  for  the  vernier,  in  reading  off  fmall  quail-, 
titles  of  a fub-divifion  when  an  inftrument  was  fin  idled  ; 
which  praftice  was  left  for  Mr.  Ramfden  afterwards  to 
adopt.  The  fecond  femi-circle,  being  only  the  copy  of  a 
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€Dpy,  renders  tins  method  of  dividing  Iefs  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, as  an  original  method,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
imperfections  of  the  firlt  portion  of  the  circle  had  not  been 
neceffarily  transferred  to  the  other,  and  from  that  back 
again.  In  fhort,  we  think  the  wax-work  might  have  been 
better  employed. 

The  elder  Troughton  (John)  whofe  dividing  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecefibrs,  or 
contemporaries,  ufed  the  beam-compaffes,  like  Bird,  but 
rejetted  the  computation  of  chords,  and  the  meafures  taken 
from  fcales,  as  being  liable  to  uncertainty  in  determining 
the  primary  points  from  which  the  bifettions  were  to 
proceed.  After  having  deferibed  his  circle,  or  rather  quad- 
rantal  arc  to  be  divided,  he  determined  the  point  60  ’ with  the 
radius,  as  Graham  and  Bird  had  previoufly  done,  and,  having 
biletted  it  at  30  , fet  off  30  in  addition  to  the  6o°  to  com- 
plete the  arc  of  90  ' ; lie  then  bifeCted  till  he  had  arcs  of  15?, 
and  again  till  he  had  7 30'  in  each  di vi (ion  : the  two  marks 
neareit  to  90'  were  now  82°  30',  and  86’  15';.  but  the 
point  85’  20',  or  limit  of  the  large!!  biteCtional  arc,  lay 
between  tliefe  two,  and  could  not  be  obtained  by  further 
bifedtions  the  fpace  between  the  two  marks  in  queftion 
was  therefore  trifedled,  and  the  more  forward  of  the  two 
new  points  was  85  : again,  the  fpace  between  this  mark  of 
85  ’,  and  that  of  86’  15’,  was  trifedled;  from  which  came 
85'  25',  as  denoted  by  the  more  backward  of  the  two  new 
marks  ; and  laftly,  a fifth  part  of  one  of  the  fub-divided  arcs 
was  fet  backwards  from  85’  25',  to  85°  20',  the  point 
from  which  the  1:024  divilions  were  inferted  from  o entirely 
by  bifedtions.  The  quadrantal  arc  was  then  completed 
from  the  fub-diviiions  thus  obtained.  It  may  be  neceffary, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  the  marks  at  firlt  made  by  the 
radius,  bifedtions,  trifedlions,  &c.  were  none  of  them  per- 
mitted to  be  permanent,  being  of  no  further  life  than  to 
afeertain  the  individual  point  85  ' 20',  from  which  the  fub- 
fequent  bifedtions  were  to  commence.  This  method  is  con- 
lidered  as  being  preferable  to  Bird’s  method  of  computing 
the  chords  and  ufing  the  fcale,  inafmuch  as  it  does  not 
depend  on  fecondary  or  auxiliary  means  of  afeertaining 
the  primary  point  in  the  bifedtional  arc.  It  has  uniformity 
of  means  to  recommend  it  in  preference  to  thole  mixed 
methods  that  depend  partly  on  computation,  and  partly  on 
the  extended  radius. 

The  method  of  dividing  a large  circle,  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Ramfden  s method,  or  the  method  of 
coaxing,  confifts  of  Bird’s  method,  and  of  that  propofed  by 
the  due  de  Chaulnes  united  : the  circle  is  fir (l  divided  by  the 
beam-compaffes  into  primary  points ; and  the  true  fituation  of 
each  of  thefe  points  is  afeertained  by  oppoffte  microfcopes, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  and  is  rectified  accordingly,  by 
pufhing  the  points  forward  or  backward  a trifle,  till  they 
are  in  their  true  places.  This  method,  now  generally  prac- 
tifed  by  all  the  beft  dividers,  except  the  prefent  Mr. 
Troughton,  has  not,  that  we  know  of,  been  very  particularly 
deferibed,  with  references  to  drawings,  See.  though  it  is 
capable  of  confiderable  accuracy  in  the  hands  of  a good 
workman,  who  has  perfeverance  enough  to  do  j ftice  to  it. 
The  great  number  of  points  that  will  require  to  be  rectified, 
will,  notwithstanding  the  utmoft precaution,  render  the  work 
irregular  in  its  appearance,  and  a circular  line  muff  necef- 
farily pafs  through  the  centre  of  all  the  points  or  conical 
holes,  to  render  them  concentric  ; befides,  the  biieCtional 
arcs  deform  the  conical  fhape  of  the  points,  by  palling 
flrrough  them,  and  the  fubfequent  erafures  muit  leave  an 
unevennefs  in  the  metal  that  cannot  but  offend  a nice  eye. 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  in  his  paper  on  the  equatorial,  calls 
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the  points  that  have  been  enlarged  by  rectification,  and 
burnifhed  level  again,  “ doubtful  or  bad  points  and  thefe 
bear  a confiderable  proportion  to  the  whole.  “ It  would,” 
fays  Mr.  Troughton,  “ be  a great  improvement  of  this 
method  to  divide  the  whole  by  hand  at  once,  and  after- 
wards to  correct  the  whole  ; for  a dot,  forced  to  its  place, 
as  above,  will  feldom  allow  the  compafs-point  to  reft  in 
the  centre  of  its  apparent  area  ; therefore,  other  dots  made 
from  thofe  will  fearcely  ever  be  found  in  their  true  places. 
This  improvement  alio  prevents  the  correCted  dots  from 
being  injured  or  moved  by  the  future  application  of  the 
compaffes,  no  fuch  application  being  neceffary.” 

The  circle  that  is  divided  by  this  method  is  placed  hori- 
zontally to  have  its  firlt  points  made,  after  it  has  had  its 
circle  deferibed  from  a revolution  on  its  own  axis,  and 
then  it  is  placed  vertically  in  a frame,  in  which  it  revolves, 
and  which  carries  the  microfcopes  with  micrometers,  that 
fub-divide,  and  read  to  the  accuracy  of  one  fecond,  in  order 
that  the  femi-circles,  taken  from  any  given  oppofite  points, 
may  have  their  equality  afeertained,  or  their  deviation  there- 
from determined  previoufly  to  final  rectification.  In  thefe 
operations  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  temperature  of  all 
the  metallic  parts  employed  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Ed.  Troughton  has  deviated  from  the  beaten  track 
of  his  predecefibrs,  and  made  a road  forhimfelf,  (probablv 
be fore  Ranifden’s  plan  was  adopted,)  that  he  has  trodden 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  which  he  has  fully  deferibed  in  a pa- 
per of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  of  the  year  1809, 
which  gained  him  Copley’s  medal.  The  reafon  that  caufed 
him  to  think  for  himfelf  on  this  fubjeCt,  as  he  has  done  fuc- 
cefsfully  on  many  others,  feems  to  have  been  this  : “ With 

as  Iteady  a hand,  and  as  good  an  eye,’’  fays  he,  “ as  young 
men  generally  have,  I was  much  disappointed  at  finding,  that 
after  having  made  two  points,  neat  and  fmall  to  my  liking,  I 
could  not  bifeCt  the  di  fiance  between  them  without  enlarg- 
ing, displacing,  or  deforming  them  with  the  points  of  the 
compaffes.” 

This  difcovery  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  beam-com- 
paffes and  fpnng-dividers,  and,  the  art  of  turning  appearing 
to  have  approached  the  neareft  to  perfection  of  any  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  a roller  was  thought  of,  which  by  its  revo- 
lutions might  fub-divide  the  circumference  of  a circle  rolled 
over,  after  the  ratio  of  their  refpeCtive  diameters  was  afeer- 
tained and  properly  adjufied.  When  this  Speculation  was 
firlt  attempted  to  be  realized,  Some  circumftances  occurred 
which  could  not  be  certainly  inferred  from  reafening,  d 
priori,  from  known  data,  but  of  which  a perfect  know- 
ledge was  neceffary  for  the  confnmmation  of  the  projeCt ; in 
the  firlt  place,  it  was  found  on  trial,  that  however  fmooth 
the  furfaces  of  the  circle  and  roller  were  made,  there  was  no 
Jlippery  aCtion,  as  might  have  been  expeCted,  but  the  points 
of  contadt  aCted  with  each  other  in  an  apparatus  like  that 
hereafter  to  be  deferibed,  as  the  teeth  of  wheel-work  of  in- 
definitely fmall  dimeniions  ; the  certainty  of  this  kind  of 
aCtion  was  an  indifpenfable  condition  ; Secondly,  notwith- 
standing this  fiablenefs  in  the  motion  of  the  roller,  it  was 
found  to  meafure  different  portions  of  the  metallic  circle 
with  different  degrees  of  accuracy,  fome  of  the  meafures 
being  a trifle  plus,  and  others  minus,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
truth  : this  want  of  accuracy,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  did 
not  depend  on  any  fhding  of  the  roller,  was  expeCted  to 
take  place  previoufly,  in  a certain  undefined  degree,  by  rea- 
fon of  the  unequal  denfity  of  hammered  materials,  and  of 
their  confequent  unequal porofity  ; but  thirdly,  though  there 
was  found  to  be  a deviation  from  true  meafurement  in  indivi- 
dual 
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dual  portions  of  the  circle,  yet,  when  the  roller  was  proper- 
ly adjufted  to  meafure  the  whole  circle  without  a remainder, 
it  was  found  to  poflefs  the  defirable  property  of  accommo- 
dating itfelf  to  the  fame  track  again,  as  often  as  the  circuit 
was  repeated,  and  confequently  of  arriving  at  the  point 
zero  again  without  the  leaft  fenfible  deviation.  1 his  cii- 
cumllance,  which  may  be  coniidered  as  a phenomenon  in 
mechanics,  reproduced  the  hope  of  fuccefs,  which  the  want 
of  perfect  regularity  in  meafuring  the  intermediate  portions 
of  the  circle  was  calculated  to  difcourage  : and  a remedy, 
hereafter  defcribed,  was  fuccefsfully  employed  to  equalize 
the  meafurements,  nay,  fo  exactly  was  the  courfe  of  the 
roller  found  to  be  identically  the  fame  in  every  part  of  its 
circuit,  that,  when  duly  adjufted  for  diameter,  the  devia- 
tion at  any  individual  point,  from  the  firft  meafure,  would 
not  exceed  a fecond.  This  uniformity  in  the  mode,  of  the 
roller’s  travelling  furnifhed  the  means  of  correcting  its  own 
inaccuracies  of  meafurement,  feeing  that  thefe  inaccuracies, 
once  afcertained,  always  remained  the  fame  at  the  fame  points 
of  the  circle,  provided  that  zero  of  the  roller  darted  from 
zero  of  the  circle,  at  the  commencement  of  its  firft  circuit. 
We  cannot  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the  mechanical 
application  of  a roller  to  the  divilion  and  fub-divifion  of  a 
circular  inllrument,  without  a reference  to  drawings  of  the 
apparatus  actually  ufed  ; nor  can  we  defcribe  that  appara- 
tus better  than  in  the  words  of  the  author  himfelf.  The  in- 
ftrument,  of  which  he  has  defcribed  the  graduation,  is  a 
four  feet  meridian  circle,  at  prefent  the  property  of  Stephen 
Groombridge,  efq.  of  Blackheath. 

“ The  furface  of  the  circle,  which  is  to  receive  the  divi- 
fions,” fays  Mr.  Troughton,  “ as  well  as  its  inner  and  outer 
edges,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  fhouldbe  turned  in  the  molt 
exaft  and  careful  manner  ; the  reafon  for  which  will  be  better 
underltood  when  we  come  to  defcribe  the  mode  of 
applying  the  roller  : and  as  no  projedtion  can  be  admitted 
beyond  the  limb,  if  the  telefcope,  as  is  generally  the  cafe, 
be  longer  than  the  diameter,  thofe  parts  which  extend  fur- 
ther mult  be  fo  applied,  that  they  may  be  removed  during 
the  operation  of  dividing.”  Plates  XIX.  and  XX.  of  AJlro- 
nomical  Injlruments  exhibit  the  principal  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus ; Jig.  i.  (hews  the  plan,  and  Jig.  4.  the  elevation  of  the 
revolving  parts  of  the  mechamfm,  in  both  of  which  the 
fame  letters  of  reference  are  affixed  to  correfponding  parts, 
and  both  are  drawn  to  a fcale  of  half  dimenfions.  A A is 
a part  of  the  circle,  the  furface  of  which  is  feen  in  the  plan, 
and  the  edge  in  the  elevation.  B B B is  the  main  plate  of  the 
■apparatus,  reding  with  its  four  feet  a,  a,  a,  a , upon  the  fur- 
face of  the  arc  ; thefe  feet,  being  fcrews,  may  be  adjufted 
fo  as  to  take  equal  lhares  of  the  weight,  and  then  are  ('alien- 
ed by  nuts  below  the  plates,  as  (hewn  in  Jig.  4.  C C and 
DD  are  two  fimilar  plates,  each  attached  to  the  main 
plate,  one  above,  and  the  other  below,  by  four  pillars  ; and 
in  them  are  centered  the  ends  of  the  axis  of  the  roller  E. 
F and  G are  two  friction  wheels,  the  latter  firmly  faftened 
to  B,  but  the  former  is  fixed  in  an  adjuftable  frame,  by 
means  of  which  adjuftment  thefe  wheels  and  the  roller  E may 
be  made  to  prefs,  the  former  on  the  interior,  and  the  latter 
on  the  exterior  edge  of  the  circle,  with  an  equal  and  con- 
venient force  ; namely,  by  the  bending  of  the  pillars  of  the 
fecondary  frame,  and  of  the  axis  of  the  roller.  At  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  axis  of  the  roller,  and  attached  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plates  C and  D,  are  two  bridges,  having  a fcrew 
in  each,  by  means  of  which  an  adjuftment  is  procured  for 
raffing  or  lowering  the  roller  refpebling  the  edge  of  the  cir- 
cle, whereby  the  former  having  its  diameter  at  the  upper 
.edge  about  .001  of  an  inch  greater  than  at  the  lower  edge, 


on  account  of  its  being  a little  conical,  may  eafily  be  brought 
to  the  pofition  where  it  will  meafure  the  proper  portion  of 
the  circle. 

Much  experience  and  thought  upon  the  fubjedl  have  taught 
me,  that  the  roller  (hould  be  equal  to  one-fixteenth  part  of 
the  circle  to  be  divided,  or  that  it  (hould  revolve  once  in  2 2° 
30',  and  that  the  roller  itfelf  {hould  be  divided  into  fixtcen 
parts,  no  matter  whether  with  abfolute  truth,  for  accuracy 
is  not  at  all  efiential  here.  Each  of  fuch  divifions  of  the 
roller  will  correfpond  with  an  angle  of  1"  24'  22".$,  or  -rx-gth 
part  of  the  circle.  This  number  of  principal  divifions  was 
chofen,  on  account  of  its  being  capable  of  continual  bifec- 
tions,  but  they  do  not  fall  in  with  the  ultimate  divifions  of 
the  circle,  which  are  intended  to  be  equal  to  f each. 

The  next  thing  to  be  coniidered  is,  how  to  make  the 
roller  meafure  the  circle.  As  two  microfcopes  are  here 
necefiary,  and  thofe  which  I ufe  are  very  fimple,  I will  in 
this  place  give  adefcription  of  them.  Fig.  3.  is  a fedlion  of 
the  full  fize,  and  fufficiently  explains  their  conftruftion,  and 
the  pofition  of  the  glafles  ; but  the  micrometer  part,  and 
manner  of  mounting  it,  are  better  fhewn  at  H in  Jigs.  1 and 
4.  The  micrometer  part  confiils  of  an  oblong  fquare 
frame,  which  is  foldered  into  a (lit,  cut  at  right  angles  in  the 
main  tube  ; another  fimilar  piece,  nicely  fitted  into  the 
former,  and  having  a fmall  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  microfcope,  has  at  one  end  a cylindrical  guide-pin, 
and  at  the  other  a micrometer  fcrew  ; a fpring  of  Heel  wire 
is  alfo  applied,  as  feen  in  the  fedtion,  to  prevent  play,  by 
keeping  the  head  of  the  micrometer  in  clofe  contact  with  the 
fixed  frame.  This  head  is  divided  into  one  hundred  parts, 
which  are  numbered  each  way  to  fifty  ; the  ufe  of  which 
will  be  (hewn  hereafter.  A fine  wire  is  ftretched  acrofs  the 
moveable  frame,  for  the  purpofe  of  bifedting  fine  dots. 
Two  of  thefe  microfcopes  are  neceffary  ; alfo  a third,  which 
needs  not  have  the  divided  head,  and  which  mull  have  in  the 
moveable  frame  two  wires  eroding  each  other  at  an  angle  of 
about  30°;  this  microfcope  is  (hewn  at  I,  Jig.  1.  In  the  two 
firft  micrometers  a divifion  of  the  head  is  of  the  value  of  about 
o".2,  and  the  power  and  diftindlnefs  fuch,  that  when  great 
care  is  taken,  a much  greater  error  than  to  the  amount  of 
one  of  thefe  divifions  cannot  well  be  committed  in  fetting 
the  wire  acrofs  the  image  of  a well-made  dot.  The  double 
eye-glafs  has  a motion  by  hand,  for  producing  diftindl  vi- 
fion  of  the  wire  ; and  diflindl  vifion  of  the  dots  is  procured 
by  a fimilar  adjuftment  of  the  whole  microfcope.  The  firft 
ftep  towards  fizing  the  roller  is  to  compute  its  diameter  ac- 
cording to  the  meafure  of  the  circle,  and  to  reduce  it  agree- 
ably thereto,  care  being  taken  to  leave  it  a fmall  quantity 
too  large.  The  fecond  ftep  is,  after  having  brought  the 
roller  into  its  place  in  the  plate  B B,  to  make  a mark  upon 
the  furface  of  the  circle,  near  the  edge,  and  a fimilar  one 
upon  the  roller,  exadlly  oppofite  each  other  ; then  carry  the 
apparatus  forward  with  a fteady  hand,  until  the  roller  has 
made  fixteen  revolutions  ; if  now  the  mark  upon  the  roller, 
by  having  over-reached  the  one  upon  the  circle,  (hews  it  to 
be  much  too  large,  take  it  out  of  the  frame,  and  reduce  it  by 
turning  accordingly  : when,  by  repeating  this,  it  is  found  to 
be  very  near,  it  may  be  turned  about  001  of  an  inch  fmaller 
on  the  lower  edge,  and  fo  far  its  preparation  is  completed. 
The  third  and  laft  ftep  is  the  ufe  and  adaptation  of  the  two 
microfcopes  ; one  of  thefe  muft  take  its  pofition  at  H in  fig. 
1,  viewing  a fmall  well-defined  dot  made  for  the  purpofe  on 
the  circle  ; the  other,  not  reprefented  in  the  figure,  muft  alf® 
be  fixed  to  the  main  plate  of  Jig.  x,  as  near  to  the  former  as 
poffible,  but  viewing  one  of  the  divifions  on  the  roller  with 
a due  attention  to  each  microfcope,  it  will  now  be  feen  to 

the 
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the  greateft  exa&nefs,  when,  -by  ■ railing -or  depreffing  the 
roller,  its  commenfurate  diameter  is  found. 

Fig  5.  is  a reprefentation  of  the  apparatus  for  transferring 
the  divifions  of  the  roller  to  the  circle.  It  confifts  of  two 
{lender  bars,  which,  being  feen  edgewife  in  the  figure,  have 
only  the  appearance  of  narrow  lines  ; but  looked  at  from 
above,  they  refemble  the  letter  A.  They  are  fattened  to 
the  main  frame,  as  at  W and  Z,  by  fhort  pillars,  having 
aifo  the  off  leg  of  the.  angle  "feoured  in  the  fame  manner  ; Y 
is  a fine  conical  Heel  point  for  making  the  dots,  and  X is  a 
feeler,  whereby  the  point  Y may  be  preffed  down  with  an 
uniform  force,  which  force  may  be  adj lifted,  by  bending  the 
end  of  the  bar  juft  above  the  point,  fo  as  to  make 
the  dots  of  the  proper  fize.  The  point  Y yields  mod  readi- 
ly to  a perpendicular  aftion,  but  is  amply  fecured  again  ft 
any  eccentric  or  lateral  deviation. 

The  apparatus  fo  far  defcribed,  is  complete  for  laying  the 
foundation,  i.  e.  for  making  256  primary  dots  ; no  matter 
whether  with  perfect  truth  or  not,  as  was  faid  refpeCting  the 
divifions  of  the  roller  •,  precifion  in  either  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled, nor  wifhed  ; but  it  is  of  fome  importance  that  they 
fhouldbe  all  of  the  fame  fize^  concentric,  fma'l,  and  round. 
They  fhould  occupy  a pofition  very  near  the  extreme  bor- 
der of  the  circle,  as  well  to  give  the  greateft  radius  poffible, 
as  that  there  fhould  be  room  for  the  llationary  microfcope, 
and  other  mechanifm  to  be  defcribed  hereafter. 

It  mutt  be  noticed  that  there  is  a clamp  and  adjufting 
fcrew  attached  to  the  main  plate  of  Jig.  1,  but  as  it  differs 
in  no  refpedt  from  the  ufual  contrivances  for  quick  and  flow 
motion  (fee  Ciiiclk),  ifhas  been  judged  unneceffary  to  in- 
cumber the  drawing  with  it. 

Now  the  roller  having  been  adjufted,  with  one  micro- 
fcope H upon  its  proper  dot  on  the  circle,  and  the  other 
microfcope  at  the  firft  divilion  on  the  roller,  place  the  appa- 
ratus of  Jig.  5,  fothat  the  dotting  point  Y may  Hand  diredl- 
ly  over  the  place  which  is  defigned  for  the  beginning;' of  the 
divifions.  In  this  pofition  of  things,  let  the  feeler  X be 
preffed  down,  until  its  lower  end  comes  in  contadl  with  the 
circle  ; this  will  carry  down  the  point,  and  make  the  firft 
impreffion,  or  primary  dot,  upon  the  circle  ; unclamp  the 
aooaratus,  and  carry  it  forwards  by  hand,  until  another  di- 
vifion  of  the  roller  comes  near  the  wire  of  the  microfcope  ; 
then  clamp  it,  and  with  the  fcrew-motion  make  the  coinci- 
dence complete ; where  again  prefs  upon  the  feeler  for  the  fecond 
dot  (proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  wholeround  iscompleted. 

From  thefe  256  erroneous  divifions,  by  a certain  courfe  of 
examination,  and  by  computation,  to  afcertain  their  abfo- 
lute  and  individual  errors,  and  to  form  thefe  errors  into  con- 
venient tables,  is  the  next  part  of  the  procefs,  and  makes  a 
very  important  branch  of  my  method  of  dividing. 

The  apparatus  mutt  now  be-  taken  off,  and  the  circle 
mounted  in  the  fame  manner,  that  it  will  be  in  the  obferva- 
tory.  The  two  microfeopes,  which  have  divided  heads,  mull 
alfo  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  fupport  of  the  inftrument,  on  op- 
pofite  fides,  and  then  wires  brought  to  bifedl  the  firft  dot, 
and  the  one  which  fhouldbe  iSo"  diftant.  Now  the  micro- 
feopes remaining  fixed,  turn  the  circle  half  round,  or  until 
the  firft  microfcope  coincides  with  the  oppofite  dot  ; and  if 
the  other  microfcope  be  exadtly  at  the  other  dot,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  thefe  dots  are  i8oJ  apart,  or  m the  true  diameter 
of  the  circle  ; and,  if  they  difagree,  it  is  obvious  that  half 
the  quantity  by  which  they  difagree,  as  meafured  by  the  di- 
vifions of  the  micrometer  head,  is  the  error  of  the  oppofite 
divifion  ; for  the  quantity  meafured  is  that  by  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  circle  exceeds  the  leis.  It  is  conve- 
nient to  note  thefe  errors  -f  or  — , as  the  dots  are  found  too 
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forward  or  too  backward,  according  to  the  numbering  of 
the.  degrees  ; and  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifhing  the  + 
and  — errors.,  the  heads,  as  mentioned  before,  are  numbered 
backwards  and  forwards  to  fifty.  One  of  the  microfeopes 
remaining  as  before,  remove  the  other  to  a pofition  at  right 
angles  ; and,  coufidering  for  the  prelent  both  the  former 
dots  to  be  true,  examine  the  others  by  them  ; i.  e.  as  before, 
try  by  the  micrometer  how  many  divifions  of  the  head  the 
greater  half  of  the  femi-circle  exceeds  the  lefs,  and  note  half 
the  quantity  -j-  or  — as  before,  and  do  the  fame  for  the- 
other  femi-circle.  One  of  the  micrometers  mull  now  be  fet' 
at  an  angle  of  4.^  with  the  other,  and 'half  the  differences 
of  the  two  parts  of  each  of  the  four  quadrants  regiftered 
with  their  refpe'ftive  figns.  When  the  circle  is  a vertical  one, 
as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it  is  much  the  bell  to  proceed  fo 
far  in  the  examination  with  it  in  that  pofition,  for  fear  of 
any  general  bending  or  fpring  of  the  figure;  but  for  the 
examination  of  fmaller  arcs  than  45°,  it  will  be  perfectly  fafe 
and  more  convenient  to  have  it  horizontal ; becaufe  the  divid- 
ing apparatus  will  then  carry  the  micrometers,  feveral  per- 
forations being  made  in  the  plate  B for  the  limb  to  be  feen 
through  at  proper  intervals.  The  micrometers  muff  now  be 
placed  at  a distance  of  220  30',  and  the  half  differences  of 
the  parts  of  all  the  arcs  of  45  meafured  and  noted  as  be- 
fore; thus  defeending  by  bilettions  to  ii°  15',  y'3  371  30", 
and  2°  48'  45".  Half  this  laft  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  al- 
low the  micrometers  to  be  brought  near  enough  ; but  it  will 
have  the  defired  effect  if  they  are  placed  at  that  quantity  and 
its  half,  i.  e.  4 13' 7 ''.5,  in  which  cafe  the  examination,  in- 
ftead  of  being  made  at  the  next,  will  take  place  at  the  next 
divifion  but  one,  to  that  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  trial.  During 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  examination  is  made,  all  the 
dots,  except  the  one  under  examination,  are  for  the  prefent 
fuppofed  to  be  in  their  true  places  ; and  the  only  thing  in 
this  moft  important, part  of  the  buiinefs,  from, firft  to  laft,  is 
to  afcertain  with  the  utmoft  care,  in  divifions  of  the  micro- 
meter head,  how  much  one  of  the  parts  of  the  interval  under 
examination  exceeds  the  other,  and  carefully  to  tabulate  the 
half  of  their  difference. 

I .will  fuppofe  that  every  one  who  attempts  to  divide  a 
large  aftronomical  inftrument,  will  have  it  engraved  firft. 
Dividing  is  a moft  delicate  operation,  and  every  coarfer  one 
ihould  precede  it.  Befides  its  being  numbered  is  particularly 
ufeful  to  diftinguifh  one  dot  from  another ; thus  in  the  two 
annexed  tables  of  errors,  the  fide  columns  give  iignificant 
names  to  every  dot  in  terms  of  its  value  to  the  neareft  tenth 
of  a degree,  and  the  miltaking  of  ©ne  for  another  is  rendered 
nearly  impoffible. 

The  foregoing  examination  furnifhes  materials  for  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  table  of  half  differences,  or  apparent  errors. 
The  firft  line  of  this  table  confifts  of  two  varieties  ; i.  e.  the 
micrometers  were  at  180  diftance  for  obtaining  the  numbers 
which  fill  the  columns  of  the  firft  and  third  quadrants  ; an,d 
at  90  ’ for  thofe  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  quadrants.  The 
third  variety  makes  one  line,  and  was  obtained  with  a diftance 
of  45  ’ ; the  fourth  confifts  of  two  lines,  with  a diftance  of 
22'  30';  the  fifth  of  four  lines,  with  a diftance  of  11  15'; 
the  iixth  of  eight  line.s,  with  a diftance  of  5 ■'  371  30"  ; the 
feventh  of  fixteen  lines,  with  a diftance  of,  2 J 48' 4.5"  ; and 
the  eighth  and  laft  variety,  being  the  remainder  of  the  table, 
confifts  of  thirty-two  lines,  and  was  obtained  with  a diftance 
of  4P  13'  7". 5. 

The  table  ot  apparent  errors  or  half  differences,  juft  ex- 
plained, furnifhes  data  for  computing  the  table  of  real  .error?. 
The  rule  is  this ; let  a be  the  real  error  of  the  preceding- 
dot,  and  b that  of  the  following  one,  and  c the  apparent 
3 Z error. 


graduation. 


error,  taken  from  the  table  of  half  differences,  of  the  dot 

under  inveftigation  ; then  is — - — + c ~ rea^  enor* 

But  as  this  Ample  expreffion  may  not  be  fo  generally  under- 
stood by  workmen  as  I would  wifh,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
lay  the  fame  thing  lefs  concifely.  If  the  real  errors  of  the 
preceding  and  following  dots  are  both  or  both  — , take 
half  their  fum,  and  prelix  thereto  their  common  fign  ; but  if 
one  of  them  is  + and  the  other  — , take  half  their  differ- 
ence, prefixing  the  fign  of  the  greater  quantity  : again,  if 
the^apparent  error  of  the  dot  under  inveftigation  has  the 
fame  fign  of  the  quantity  found  above,  give  to  their  fum  the 
common  fign  for  the  real  error  ; but  if  their  figns  are  con- 
trary, give  to  their  difference  the  fign  of  the  greater  for  the 
real  error.  I add  a few  examples. 

Example  I. 

For  the  firft  point  of  the  fecond  quadrant. 

Real  error  of  the  firft  point  of  the  firft  quadrant 
Real  error  of  the  firft  point  of  the  third  quadrant  — 

Half  fum  or  difference  - - - — 

Apparent  errsr  of  the  dot  under  trial  - + 

Reid  error  ....  -f- 


0.0 

6.9 

3-4 
1 2.2 
8.3 


8.3 

6.9 
0.9 

8.9 
8.0 


21.0 

2.9 

11.9 

4.0 

*5-9 


Example  2. 

For  the  point  450  of  the  fecond  quadrant 
Real  error  of  the  firft  point  of  the  quadrant  fi- 

Real  error  of  the  lait  point  of  the  quadrant  — 

Half  difference  - • - + 

Apparent  error  of  the  dot  under  trial  - — 

Real  error  . . . - — 

Example  3. 

Point  88°.6,  or  laft  point  of  the  third  quadrant. 

Real  error  of  the  point  84°.4  of  the  third  quadrant  — 

Real  error  of  the  point.  2 .8  of  the  fourth  qua- 
drant ...  — 

Half  fum  - - - - - - 

Apparent  error  of  the  dot  under  trial  - — 

Real  error  — 

Example  4. 

Point  88\6,  or  laft  of  the  fourth  quadrant. 

Real  error  of  the  point  84°.4  of  the  fourth  qua- 
drant - - - - — 21.6 

Real  error  of  the  point  2°.8of  the  firft  quadrant  — 10-2 

Half  fum  — 15.9 

Apparent  error  of  the  dot  under  trial  - +9-5 

Real  error  — 6.4 

It  is  convenient,  in  the  formation  of  the  table  of  real 
errors,  that  they  fliould  be  inferted  in  the  order  of  the  num- 
bering of  the  degrees  on  their  refpedlive  quadrants  ; although 
their  computation  neceffarily  took  place  in  the  order  in  which 
the  examination  was  carried  on,  or  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  table  of  apparent  errors.  The  firft  dot  of  the 
firft  quadrant  having  been  affumed  to  be  in  its  true  place, 
the  firft  of  the  third  quadrant  will  err  by  juft  half  the  dif- 
ference found  by  the  examination  ; therefore  thefe  are  alike 
in  both  tables.  The  real  error  of  the  firft  dot  of  the  fecond 
quadrant  comes  out  in  the  fifft  example  ; that  of  the  fourth 
was  found  in  like  manner,  and  completes  the  firft  line.  It  is 
convenient  to  put  the  error  of  -the  divifion  cjo°  of  each 
quadrant  at  the  bottom  of  each  column,  although  it  is  the 
lame  as  the  point  o°  oU  the  following  quadrant.  The  line 


©f  450  is  next  filled  up  ; the  fecond  example  (hews  this ; but 
there  is  no  occafion  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  explanation, 
for  every  one,  who  is  at  all  fit  for  fuch  purfuits,  will  think 
•what  has  already  been  faid  fully  fufficient  for  his  purpofe. 
Plowever,  1 will  juft  mention  that  there  can  be  no  danger  in 
the  formation  of  this  table,  of  taking  from  a wrong  line  the 
real  errors  which  are  to  be  the  criterion  for  finding  that  of  the 
one  under  trial ; becaufe  they  are  in  the  line  next  to  it ; the 
others  which  intervene  in  the  full  table  not  being  yet  in- 
ferted.  The  laft  courfe  of  all  is,  however,  an  exception ; 
for,  as  the  examining  microfcopes  could  not  be  brought  near 
enough  to  bifed  the  angle  2'  48'  45",  recourfe  was  had  to 
that  quantity  and  its  half ; on  which  account  the  examination 
is  profecuted  by  uiing  errors  at  two  lines  diftance,  as  is  fhewrr 
in  the  two  laft  examples. 

When  the  table  of  real  errors  is  conftru&ed,  the  other 
table,  although  it  is  of  no  further  ufe,  fliould  not  be  thrown 
away  ; for,  if  any  material  miftake  has  been  committed,  it 
will  be  difcovered  as  the  operation  of  dividing  is  carried  on ; 
and  in  that  cafe  the  table  of  apparent  errors  muit  be  had  re- 
courfe to,  indeed  not  a figure  fliould  be  deftroyed  until  the 
work  is  done.  Refpeding  the  angular  value  of  the  num- 
bers in  thefe  tables,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  it  is 
not  of  the  leaft  importance;  100  of  them  being  comprifed 
in  one  revolution  of  the  micrometer  ferew  ; and  in  the  in- 
ftance  before  me,  5 6 of  them  made  no  more  than  a fecond,  it 
is  not  pretended  that  one  of  thefe  parts  was  feen  beyond  a 
doubt  being  fcarcely  dth  of  an  inch,  much  lefs  the 

tenths,  as  exhibited  in  the  tables  ; but  as  they  were  vifible 
upon  the  micrometer  heads,  it  was  judged  belt  to  take  them 
into  the  account. 

Having  now  completed  the  two  firft  feffions  of  my  me- 
thod of  dividing  ; namely,  the  firft  which  confifts  of  making 
256  fmall  round  dots  ; and  the  fecond  in  finding  the  errors  of 
thofe-dots,  and  forming  them  into  a table  ; I come  now  to 
the  third  and  laft  part,  which  confifts  in  ufing  the  erroneous 
dots  in  comparifon  with  the  calculated  errors,  lo  as  ultimately 
to  make  from  them  the  true  divifions. 

It  will  here  be  neceffary  to  complete  the  defeription  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  apparatus.  And  firft  a little  inftru- 
ment  which  I denominate  a fub-dividing  fedlor  prefents  it- 
felf to  notice.  From  all  that  has  hitherto  been  faid,  it  mull 
have  been  fuppofed  that  the  roller  itfelf  will  point  out,  upon 
the  limb  of  the  inftrument  to  be  divided,  fpaces  corre- 
fponding  to  others  prevjoufly  divided  upon  itfelf,  as  was  done 
in  fetting  off  the  256  points;  but,  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
of  dividing  the  roller  with  fufficient  exaftnefs,  recourfe 
was  had  to  this  fetlor ; which  alfo  ferves  the  equally  im- 
portant purpofe  of  reducing  the  bifeCtional  points  to  the 
ufual  divifion  of  the  circle.  This  fedfor  is  repreftnied  in 
full  dimenfions  by  Jig.  2 ; it  is  formed  of  thin  brafs,  and 
centered  upon  the  axis  at  A,  in  contadl  with  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  roller ; it  is  capable  of  being  moved  round  by 
hand  ; but  by  its  friftion  upon  the  axis,  and  its  preffure  upon 
the  roller,  it  is  fufficiently  prevented  from  being  difturbed  by 
accident.  An  internal  frame  B B,  to  which  the  arc  C C 
is  attached,  moves  freely  in  the  outer  one,  and  by  a fpring  D 
is  pufhed  outwards,  while  the  ferew  E,  whole  point  touches 
the  frame  B,  confines  the  arc  to  its  proper  radius.  The 
arc  of  tills  fe£tor  is  of  about  four  times  greater  radius  than 
the  roller,  and  upon  it  are  divided  the  fpaces,  which  mult  be 
transferred  to  the  inftrument,  as  reprefented  on  a magnified 
fcale  by  Jig.  6.  Now  the  angle  of  one  of  the  fpaces  of  the 
circle  will  be  meafured  by  fixteen  times  its  angular  value 
upon  the  ie&orial  arc,  or  22  30';  but  this  does  not  repre- 

fent 
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Cent  any  number  of  equal  parts  upon  the  inftrument,  whofe 

fub-divifions  are  to  be  5'  each  ; for — - is  exactly 

l6£,  therefore  fo  many  divifions  are  exaftly  equal  to  a mean 
fpace  between  the  dots,  whole  errors  have  been  tabulated 
Let  therefore  the  arc  of  the  feftor  be  divided  into  1 6 fpaces, 
of  i°  20'  each,  and  let  a fimilar  fpace  at  each  end  be  fub- 
divided  into  eight  parts  of  10'  each,  as  in  jig.  6 ; we  fhall 
then  have  a fcale,  which  furnifhes  the  means  for  making  the 
true  divifions,  and  an  intermediate  examination  at  every 
"bifeftional  point. 

I have  always  divided  the  feftor  from  the  engine,  becaufe 
that  is  the  readied:  method,  and  inferior  to  none  in  point  of 
accuracy,  where  the  radius  is  very  Ihort ; but  as  it  is  more 
liable  than  any  other  to  centrical  error,  the  adjuftment  of 
the  arc  by  the  ferew  E becomes  ncceffary  ; by  that  adjuft- 
ment  alfo  any  undue  run  in  the  aftion  of  the  roller  may  be 
reduced  to  an  infeniible  quantity. 

When  the  utmoft  degree  of  accuracy  is  required,  I give 
the  preference  to  dividing  by  lines,  becaufe  they  are  made 
with  a lefs  forcible  effort  than  dots  are,  and  alfo,  becaufe  if 
any  fmall  defeft  in  the  contexture  of  the  metal  caufes  the 
cutter  to  deviate,  it  will,  after  palling  the  defective  part, 
proceed  again  in  its  proper  courfe,  and  a partial  crookednefs 
in  the  line  will  be  the  only  confequence  : whereas  a dot, 

► under  fimilar  circumftances,  would  be  altogether  difplaced. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  where  accuracy  has  been  out  of  the 
queftion,  and  only  neatnefs  required,  I have  ufed  dots  ; and 
I have  done  fo,  becaufe  I know  that  when  a dot,  and  the  wire 
which  is  to  bifeft  it,  are  in  due  proportion  to  each  other, 
the  wire  covering  about  two-thirds  of  the  dot,  the  niceft 
comparifon  poffible  may  be  obtained.  It  may  be  further 
obferved,  that  divifion  by  lines  is  complete  in  itfelf ; whereas 
that  by  dots  requires  lines  to  diftinguilh  their  value. 

On  the  upper  fide  of  Jig.  1.  is  reprefented  the  apparatus 
for  cutting  the  divifions.  It  confifts  of  three  pieces,  J,  K,  L, 
jointed  together,  fo  as  to  give  to  the  cutter  an  eafy  motion 
for  drawing  lines  direftly  radiating  from  the  centre,  but  in- 
flexible with  refpeft  to  lateral  prelfure;  d,  d,  are  its  handles. 
The  cutting  point  is  hidden  below  the  microfcope  Id;  it  is 
of  a conical  form,  and  were  it  ufed  as  a dotting  point,  it 
would  make  a punfture  of  an  elliptic  fhape,  whofe  longer 
diameter  would  point  towards  the  centre.  This  beautiful 
contrivance,  now  well  known,  we  owe  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hindley  of  York;  it  was  borrowed  by  Mr. 
Ramfden,  (fee  Engine  for  dividing,)  and  applied  with  the 
bell  effeft  to  his  dividing  engine. 

Previoufly  to  cutting  the  divifions,  the  parts  now  deferibed 
muft  be  adjufted.  The  cutting  apparatus  mult  be  placed 
with  the  dividing  point  exactly  at  the  place  where  the  firft 
line  is  intended  to  be  drawn,  and  clamped,  fo  that  the  ad- 
jufting  ferew  may  be  able  to  run  it  through  a whole  interval. 
The  microfcope  H mult  be  firmly  fixed  by  its  two  pillars 
b,  b,  to  the  main  frame,  with  its  micrometer  head  at  zero; 
and  with  its  only  wire  in  the  line  of  the  radius,  bifefting  the 
firtt  of  the  256  dots.  And  it  ihould  be  obferved  that  the 
cutting  frame  and  this  mull  not  vary  refpefting  each  other, 
during  the  time  that  the  divifions  are  cut ; for  any  motion 
that  took  place  in  either  would  go  undiiuinifhed  to  the 


account  of  error.  The  microfcope  I is  alfo  fattened  to  the 
main  frame,  but  it  is  only  required  to  keep  its  pofition  un- 
varied, while  the  divifions  of  the  feftor  pafs  once  under  its 
notice,  for  it  muft  have  its  wires  adjufted  afrefn  to  thefe 
divifions  at  every  diftinft  courfe.  The  microfcope  I has 
two  wires,  crofiing  each  other  at.  an  angle  of  about  40  ; 
and  thefe  are  to  be  placed  fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  with 
the  divifions  of  the  feftor,  which  are  not  dots  "but  lines. 
The  feftorial  arc  muft  alio  be  adjufted  to  its  proper  radius 
by  the  ferew  E,  Jig.  2.  t.  e.  while  the  main  frame  has  been 
carried  along  the  circle  through  a mean  interval  fhewn  by 
H,  the  feftor  muft  have  moved  through  exaftly  i6j  of  its 
divifions,  as  indicated  by  I. 

Things  being  in  this  pofition,  after  having  given  the  parts 
time  to  fettle,  and  having  alfo  fufficiently  proved  the  per- 
manence of  the  micrometer  H,  and  the  cutting  frame, 
with  refpeft  to  each  other,  the  firft  divilion  may  be  made ; 
then,  by  means  of  the  ferew  for  flow  motion,  carry  the 
apparatus  forward,  until  the  next  line  upon  the  feftor  comes 
to  the  crofs  wires  of  I ; you  then  cut  another  divifion,  and 
thus  proceed  until  the  16th  divifion  is  cut  = I 20':  now 
the  apparatus  wants  to  be  carried  further,  to  the  amount  of 
■|ths  of  a divifion,  before  an  interval  is  complete,  but  at  this 
laft  point  no  divifion  is  to  be  made;  we  are  here  only  to 
compare  the  divifion  on  the  feftor  with  the  correfponding 
dot  upon  the  inftrumetit : this  interval,  however,  upon  the 
circle  will  not  be  exaftly  meafured  by  the  correfponding 
line  of  the  feftor,  which  has  been  adjufted  to  the  mean  in- 
terval, for  the  fituation  of  the  dot  1 .4  is  too  far  back,  as 
appears  by  the  table  of  real  errors,  by  — 4.8  divifions  of  the 
micrometer  head.  The  range  of  the  ferew  for  flow  motion 
muft  now  be  reftored,  the  crofs  wires  of  H fet  back  to 
— 4.8  divifions,  and  the  feftor  moved  back  by  hand,  but  not 
to  the  divifion  o,  where  it  began  before ; for,  as  it  left  off  in 
the  firft  interval  at  fths  of  a divifion,  it  has  to  go  forwards  |th 
more  before  it  will  arrive  at  the  fpot  where  the  17th  divi- 
fion of  the  inftrument  i°  25'  is  to  be  made,  fo  that  in  this 
fecond  courfe  it  muft  begin  at  -|th  fhort  of  o : go  through 
this  interval  as  before,  making  a divifion  upon  the  circle  at 
every  one  of  the  fixteen  great  divifions  of  the  feftor ; and  H 
fliould  now  reach  the  third  dot,  allowing  for  a tabular 
error  of  — 10.2,  when  the  divifion  fths  of  the  feftor  reaches 
the  crofs  wires  of  I.  It  would  be  tedious  to  lead  the  reader 
through  all  the  variety  of  the  feftor,  which  confifts  of  eight 
courfes;  and  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  every  courfe,  it  muft  be  put  back  to  the 
fame  fraftion  of  a divifion  which  terminated  its  former  one; 
and  that  the  wire  of  the  micrometer  H muft  always  be  fet 
to  the  tabular  error  belonging  to  every  dot,  when  we  endl 
one  interval  and  begin  another.  The  eight  courfes  of  the 
feftor  will  have  carried  us  through  -~d  part  of  the  circle 
ii°  15',  and  during  this  time  the  roller  will  have  proceeded 
through  half  a revolution:  for  its  dole  contaft  with  the 
limb  of  the  circle  does  not  allow'  it  to  returnSvith  the  feftor 
when  the  latter  is  fet  back  at  every  courfe.  Having  in  this 
manner  proceeded  from  one  interval  to  another,  through  tl  e 
whole  circle,  the  micrometer  at  laft  will  be  found  with  its 
wrire  at  zero,  on  the  dot  from  which  it  fet  out ; and  the  lec- 
tor, with  its  1 6th  divifion,  coinciding  with  the  wires  pf  its 
microfcope.” 
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Table  of  Apparent  Errors. 


Name  of  the 
Dot. 

Firft 

Quadrant. 

Second 

Quadrant. 

Third 

Quadrant. 

Fourth 

Quadrant. 

Firft 

Quadiant. 

Second 

Quadrant. 

Third 

Quadrant. 

Fourth 

Quadrant. 

Name  of  the 
Dot. 

o°.o 

O 

+ 12.2 

- 6.9 

4-  17-9 

4- 

4.6 

4- 

17.I 

— 4-4. 

4" 

17*3 

i*4 

45.0 

- 21.3 

- 8.9 

16.7 

— 29.6 

— 

5.2 

— 

9-7 

8.9 

— 

6.4 

4.2 

22.5 

1.6 

2.2 

1.0 

2.7 

0.0 

3-8 

1.0 

4-7 

7*° 

67.5 

+ 

1.0 

4-  15-6 

0.0  j 

4-  13-7 

4- 

1.0 

+ 

3-5 

5*1 

5-5 

9.8 

II. 2 

— 

16.6 

— 20.2 

22.6 

- 3°*3 

- 

5-5 

— 

1.6 

0.0 

4- 

1.2 

12.7 

33-7 

4.0 

4.2 

I3.2 

23.1 

7.6 

7.6 

4.2 

— 

2*3 

!5*5 

! 56.2 

16  9 

22.2 

17.0 

22.7 

9.4 

3-9  j 

0.0 

5-3 

18.3 

CO 

l'- 

3°. 8 

l6.6 

3J*3 

30-3 

4- 

1. 1 

4- 

12. 1 | 

4- 

4.2 

4- 

4*3 

2 1. 1 

5.< 

2 7 

8.6 

4.1 

10. 1 

12.3 

0.9 

6.2 

14.4 

23*9 

I6.9 

n. 5 

”•3 

11.2 

16. 1 

. — 

5-7 

- 

6.2 

x.x 

- 

1 1.2 

26.7 

28.X 

90 

7-4 

5.8 

i4-3 

4- 

i-5 

3-5 

— 

6-3 

4.2 

29.5 

39-4 

9-3 

8.2 

5.8 

J3-1 

0.0 

7.0 

7-7 

+ 

1.4 

' 32*3 

50.6 

4.2 

6.6 

8.2 

4.4 

i-5 

4- 

9.0 

1 

3*° 

4-3 

35*2 

pi  9 

4-3 

8.4 

12.5 

4.4 

— 

8.6 

— 

5-9 

— 

2.0 

— 

6.7 

38.0 

1 73,1 

7.6 

10.0 

13.6 

9-7 

3-3 

+ 

2.7 

4.9 

M 

40.8 

84.4 

18.0 

4-  6.0 

16.3 

7*1 

4- 

4.0 

3*1 

3-5 

4- 

1.0 

43-6 

2.8 

3-4 

- 7-5 

8.9 

2. 1 

13-5 

' IO*5 

4- 

16.0 

H*9 

46.4 

8.4 

• 0.0 

5- 0 

4.6 

5-7 

2.1 

0.0 

i- 7 

— 

3*5 

49.2 

14. 1 

6.6 

8.2 

5.6 

4.8 

- 5.0 

— 

10.7 

- 2.9 

i-5 

52.0 

19.7 

1 .6 

2.4 

4-  1 .0 

2.5 

4.2 

7-9 

2.2 

7.2 

54.8 

2 5 -3 

3-7 

8.2 

- 2.9 

2.5 

4.0 

3-° 

2-5 
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Third 

Quadrant. 
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Name  of  the  j 
Dot. 

I O^O 

0.0 
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- 16.9 
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~ 0-4 
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1-4 
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16.O 
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8.7 
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9-7 
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10.2 
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17.4 

22.3 
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GRAD 

"We  might  have  quoted  feveral  other  parts  of  Mr.  Trough- 
ton’s  paper  for  the  advantage  of  the  reader,  but  mllead 
thereof,  vve  recommend  the  perufal  of  the  whole  to  luc  1 
perfons  as  are  interefted  in  this  fubjea,  and  fnall  conclude 
our  account  of  the  prefent  method  of  dividing  by  remark- 
ing, that  it  requires  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  /he  time 
that  Eird's  method  does,  and  not  much  more  than  one- 
twelfth  that  Ramlden’s  demands,  and  is  applicable  to  a 
quadrant  or  fextant,  &c. ; that  it  may  be  peiformedby 
night,  by  the  aid  of  an  appropriate  lamp,  as  well  as  by  day  ; 
that  the  work  is,  as  it  were,  magnified  by  the  fedlor  ; that 
any  erroneous  action  of  the  roller,  when  verified  at  every 
inter  /al,  does  not  extend  its  influence  to  any  diftant  divifions ; 
that  the  divifions  of  the  fedlor  very  conveniently  convert  the 
256  points  into  degrees  and  parts  of  a degree,  while  the 
micrometer  head  allows  for  their  errors  of  pofition  ; iliat  all 
tools  liable  tp  vary  their  dimenfions  by  change  of  tem- 
perature are  here  abandoned  ; and  lallly,  tnat  vjiou  alone  is 
employed  111  afcertaiumg  the  meafures  of  the  arcs  divided  ; 
on  which  account  this  method  is  called  dividing  by  the  eye  ; 
which  appellation,  indeed,  might  have  been  given  to  the  due 
de  Chaulne’s  method  ; a method  which,  we  underhand,  Mr. 
Troughton  was  not  acquainted  with  till  lately,  and  from 
which  it  will  be  perceived  his  differs  very  effentially.  We 
have  no  hefitation  in  afferting,  that  this  far  excels  every 
other  method  of  graduating  large  circles  that  vve  are  ac- 
quainted with. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Troughton’s  paper  was  read  at  the  Royal 
Society’s  room,  the  late  Henry  Cavendifh,  efq.  F.  R.  S., 
whofe  death  is  an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  fcientific  world, 
contrived  a new  method  of  ufing  the  beam-compafs,  with  a 
view  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  of  pointing  the  exadl  middle 
of  a fmall  fpace  between  two  fcratches,  and  of  ufing  that 
point  again  without  altering  its  conical  figure.  As  thefe 
difficulties  had  led  to  Mr.  Troughton’s  new  contrivances, 
Mr.  Cavendifh  prefumed  that  a removal  of  them  would  ren- 
der the  beam-compafs  unobjedlionable ; and  that  future 
dividers  might  continue  the  ufe  of  an  inftrument  which  long 
habit  has  rendered  familiar.  The  method  propofed,  but 
which  probably  has  not  been  adopted,  if  tried  at  all,  is,  to 
unite  a microfeope  that  has  got  a micrometer,  with  the 
ibeam-coinpafs,  in  fuch  a way,  that  no  dots  may  be  neceffary 
at  all  in  dividing  or  fub-dividing  any  arc  of  a circle,  but  that 
-bifedtion,  trifedlion,  and  quinquefedlion,  may  all  be  per- 
formed by  vijion  before  the  dividing  ftrokes  are  made  on  the 
circle  to  be  divided;  we  fay  circle,  becaufe  this  method  is 
not  intended  to  apply  to  a quadrant,  or  any  other  aliquot 
part  of  a circle.  We  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  method 
now  before  us  as  concifeiy  as  poffible.  Let  C C C,  in  Jig.  4. 
of  Plate  XVIII.  of  AJlronomical  Injlruments,  be  the  circle  to 
be  divided,  in  which  we  will  retain  the  original  letters  of 
reference,  and  BllBa  frame  refting  on  its  plane  fo  ftea- 
dily  as  to  be  without  (hake,  but  notwithftanding  to  have 
the  power  of  Aiding  fmoothly  round  the  circumference  to 
any  given  point,  to  which  it  may  be  adjufted  by  a flow 
motion,  and  there  clamped ; let  d 8 be  a beam-compafs, 
having  its  cutting  point  adjuftable  near  8,  and  let  m be  a 
microfeope  with  two  parallel  hairs,  one  fixed,  and  the  other 
moveable  by  the  micrometer,  made  fo  as  to  Aide  along  the 
beam  of  the  compafs  into  any  required  fituatioij.  Let  a 
point  d on  the  frame  be  fo  cliolen,  that  the  line  d m b may 
lie  in  tlie  direction  of  the  chord  of  half  the  arc  to  be  bifedl- 
ed,  when  bifedlion  is  ufed,  in  which  cafe  the  whole  length 
from  d to  5 muff  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  chord  of 
the  faid  arc,  and  then  both  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view 
of  m,  and  alfo  the  point  8,  will  fall  in  the  circle  to  be 
divided.  It  is  not  faid  how  the  fixed  or  central  point  d is 
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to  be  fupported,  and  kept  perfedlly  fteady,  but  as  its  dtfi. 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  muff  neceffarily  depend 
on  the  length  of  the  chord  d 8,  it  is  propofed  that  the  piece 
of  metal  that  conftitutes  the  fupport  fiiould  be  adjuffable 
by  a Aiding  motion  of  fome  fort,  and  that  the  beam  near  8 
Aiould  reff  on  a prop  to  guard  the  cutting  point,  when  de- 
mitted  low  enough  to  make  a ftroke.  Suppofe  now  F and 
f to  be  the  extreme  points  of  an  arc  to  be  bifedted  fomewhere 
near  p ; after  having  placed  the  microfeope  at  or  near  the 
middle  of  the  beam,  with  refpedl  to  the  two  points  d and  8, 
and  fixed  the  point  on  the  refting  place  of  d,  Aide  the  frame 
till  the  fixed  hair  in  the  center,  which  muff  be  exadlly  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  d in  8,  interfedls  the  circle  at  F ; then, 
lowering  the  point  8 from  its  prop,  make  a faint  fcratch; 
in  the  next  place  turn  the  beam-compafs  a little  raifed  at 
the  end  8,  round  its  centre  d,  till  it  is  found  over  the  circle, 
at  the  other  fide  at  D,  where  it  muff  reft  on  a prop  for  a 
time;  Aide  now  the  frame  forwards,  and  adjuft  till  the  fixed 
hair  cuts  the  point  f,  and  there  fix  it ; the  fecond  fcratch 
muff  now  be  made,  which  will  be  over,  or  fiiort  of  the  firft, 
accordingly  as  the  microfeope  has  been  beyond  or  ftiort  of 
the  middle  of  the  diftance  d 8.  It  is  not  propofed  to  make 
a dot  between  thefe  two  ftrokes,  but  to  bifedt  the  fpace 
between  with  the  hair,  by  the  eye,  or,  if  neceffary,  by  the 
moveable  hair  of  the  micrometer,  after  it  has  meafured  the 
whole  of  this  fpace ; the  bifedling  line  being  now  the  true 
place  of  p,  which  we  fuppofe  brought  back  to  the  microfeope 
at  in,  this  interfedlion  is  the  extreme  point  of  the  bifedlional 
arc  F?  or/ p,  which  muff  be  bifedted  fucceffively  in  like 
manner,  when  the  point  a has  been  adjufted.  When  the  arcs 
become  fmall,  a crooked  point  is  propofed  to  be  ufed  at  8, 
that  it  may  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  microfeope;  or  other- 
wife,  if  that  plan  will  not  fucceed,  to  adopt  what  he  calls 
Mr.  Troughton’s  method  of  bifedling  an  odd  number  of 
contiguous  divifions,  which  was  alfo  done,  as  vve  have  feen, 
by  the  due  de  Chaulnes  and  others.  In  cutting  the  lines 
of  divifion,  the  microfeope  and  point  8 are  propofed  to  be 
very  near  together,  and,  if  poflible,  fo  near  at  one  fide  of 
one  another,  that  the  ftroke  cut  may  coincide  with  the 
fixed  hair,  when  the  beam  has  an  angular  motion  given,  as 
a check  on  the  liability  of  the  microfeope;  and  laftly,  the 
point  d mult  be  fo  taken  that  the  line  d 8 may  now  be  a 
tangent  to  the  circle  at  the  cutting  point. 

If  the  whole  circle  could  be  graduated  by  continual 
bifedtion,  this  account  is  all  that  would  be  neceffary  for  ex- 
plaining the  method  of  dividing  here  propoied,  but,  as  tri- 
fedlion  and  quinquefedlion  are  neceffarily  introduced,  either 
before  or  after  bifedlion,  where  the  computation  of  chords 
is  rejedted,  we  muff  give  alfo  an  account  of  thefe  procefies, 
which  we  believe  are  original.  Suppofe  the  arc  a a,  in  Jig.  5, 
to  be  propofed  for  quinquefedlion,  the  equal  meafures  a J, 
f e,  e d,  d b,  and  b a , are  laid  down  in  fucceffion,  by  bring- 
ing a to  the  microfeope,  and  making  f nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
whole,  then  by  bringing  up  f to  the  microfeope,  and  mark- 
ing e,  &c.  in  the  fame  way,  beginning  at  a,  the  points 
8,  f,  and  p,  are  made  with  the  fame  extent,  which  it  ap- 
pears was  with  too  fmall  an  opening.  Now  the  true  point 
of  the  firft  quinquefedtion  from  a will  be  between  a and  /S, 
and  diftant  from  fi  jull  one-fifth  of  the  differential  fpace  (3  b, 
and  the  fecond  point  will  be  two-fifths  of  8 d from  8,  and 
fo  on  for  the  reft ; therefore,  in  cutting  the  dividing  ftrokes, 
the  micrometer  muft  meafure-  the  whole-  differential  fpace, 
and  then  allow  for  the  due  proportion,  after  which  it  mull 
be  brought  into  the  place  of  the  fixed  hair,  to  bifedt  the 
fcratch  before  covered  by  it,  and  then  the  dividing  line  may 
be  cut : in  the  fame  way  allowance  may  be  made  for  f ths  of 
the  fmall  fpace  8 d,  before  a fecond  dividing  ftroke  is  made ; 

or. 
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of,  which  gives  lefs  trouble,  when  the  firlt  quinquefedting 
line  is  truly  laid  down,  it  may  be  transferred  forward  by 
ufing  the  fixed  hair  with  it  firlt,  and  then  with  the  fecond, 
while  the  third  is  cutting,  and  fo  forth  till  they  are  all  mea- 
fured  and  cut  in  fucceffion  from  the  firtt  meafure  repeated. 
This  method  is,  however,  acknowledged  to  be  liable  to  the 
double  error  that  may  arife,  firft,  from  placing  the  inter- 
mediate point,  and  again,  of  fub-dividing  from  it.  A third 
method  for  quinquefedtions  or  trifedtions  is  laftly  propofed, 
but  is  confidered  inferior  to  the  former  plans,  and  therefore 
may  be  paffed  over  in  filence. 

We  muit  confefs  there  is  fomething  fpecious  in  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Cavetidiih’s  propofed  method  of  dividing,  but  our 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  anfwer  well  in  pradtice,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  affertion  of  a pradtical  artift,  whofe  judg- 
ment in  this  art  we  eilimate  much  more  highly  than  our 
own.  Suppoiing  the  point  d on  the  frame  not  to  be  altered 
in  lhape  or  pofition  by  the  large  fweeps  or  the  beam  from 
right  to  left,  and  vice  verfa,  alternately,  nor  yet  the  point 
injured,  there  mull;  neceffarily  be  a change  of  pofition  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator,  as  well  as  in  his  whole  body,  at  every 
backward  and  forward  change  of  the  beam,  to  the  right 
and  left,  which  circumftance  will  be  not  only  unfavourable 
to  expedition,  but  alfo  to  accuracy;  in  fadt,  the  operator 
mull  be  both  right-handed  and  left-handed  to  fucceed  with 
an  alternation  of  operations  that  require  the  greatell  nicety 
of  management,  and  in  which  the  hands,  the  eye,  and  the 
diverfified  attitudes  of  the  body,  have  all  an  equal  (hare, 
and  where  a falfe  firoke  once  made  cannot  be  well  redtified. 
The  bifected  arcs  will  not  be  more  affected  by  change  of 
temperature  probably  than  by  Bird’s  method,  but  the 
quinquefected  arcs  may  be  fenfibly  affedted,  as  fome  time 
mull  neceffarily  be  taken  up  in  afcertaining  the  meafures  by 
vifion,  while  the  operator  breathes  on  the  beam  during  the 
infpedtion  of  the  microfcope,  and  is  alfo  handling  it  in  two 
places  during  the  whole  time  of  obtaining  the  fine  points, 
or  rather  lines,  in  quellion. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Cavendilh’s  paper  on  the  manner  of  divid- 
ing allronomical  inllruments  had  been  read  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Rev.  William  Lax,  A.M. 
F.R.S.,  Lowndes’s  profeffor  of  allronomy  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  addreffedapaper  to  the  aftronomcr  royal,  which 
was  alfo  read  and  printed  in  part  2.  of  the  year  1809,  im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Cavendifh’s  paper.  This  paper,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Cavendilh’s,  was  probably  brought  forward  in  con- 
fequence  of  Troughton’s  paper,  printed  in  part  i.of  the 
fame  year. 

The  method  of  examination  made  ufe  of  by  profeffor  Lax 
may  be  familiarly  explained  thus,  without  entering  into  any 
mathematical  formulae  to  mark  the  value  ot  particular  ex- 
preffions,  that  might  puzzle  the  prdinary  reader  : two  mi- 
crofcopes  were  adapted  by  frame-work,  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  adjullment  to  any  given  points  of  the  circle  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  one  of  them,  having  a micrometer  attached  to  it, 
was  capable  of  meafuring  minute  differences  between  a given 
arc  of  90  , 6o\or  45  , See.  and  any  of  the  following  mul- 
tiples of  that  arc  taken  in  fucceffion  ; confequently,  if  al!  the 
faid  differences  marked  4-  or  — , as  the  cafe  might  be,  ba- 
lanced one  another  exactly,  when  the  whole  circle  was  gone 
through,  the  meafure  of  the  firlt  arc  was  a ltandard  mealure, 
or  the  exadt  fraction  of  the  whole  that  it  ought  to  be  ; if 
not,  a proportional  part  of  the  balance  of  errors  would  be- 
long to  it,  and  mult  be  allowed  for  accordingly . It  is  not 
neceffary  to  be  more  minute  in  explaining  the  principle  of  exa- 
mination before  us,  as  it  is  of  no  ufe  in  graduating  a circle, 
but  is  only  intended  as  a correction  on  bad  graduation,  like 


the  French  repeating  principle,  to  which  it  bears  fome  ana- 
logy.  The  author’s  ul-ea  of  afcertaining  the  fractional  valtie 
of  each  divifion  in  his  inltrument  fucceffively,  which  he  calcu- 
lates will  colt  him  an  expenditure  of  98  hours,  is  founded  on 
an  opinion  that  allronomical  inllruments  in  general  do  not 
poffefs  that  degree  of  accuracy  in  their  divifions  that  the  makers 
of  them  affirm  ; but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that 
as  rigid  an  examination  as  his  own  is  praCtifed  by  all  the  bell 
inftrument-makers  in  the  final  adjullment  of  the  divifions, 
and  that  too  by  means  of  micrometrical  microfcopes  ; fo  that, 
if  a polterior  examination  is  found  neceffary,  it  mult,  gene-- 
rally  fpeaking,  be  neceffary  in  confequence  of  fome  change  of 
figure  that  the  inltrument  has  undergone  from  carriage,  ac- 
cident, or  temperature  ; in  any  of  which  cafes  the  profeffor’s 
mode  of  examination  will  be  very  defirable.  But  any  one 
who  propofes  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  a table  of  all 
the  politive  and  negative  errors  in  the  divifions  of  an  indiffer- 
ent inltrument,  will  do  well  to  have  the  whole  of  the  origi- 
nal paper  before  him  at  the  time,  by  which  every  Hep  in  the 
procefs  will  be  pointed  out  as  it  is  wanted  Without  meaning 
to  difeourage  any  attempt  of  this  nature,  for  the  propofal 
of  which  aftronomers  are  much  indebted  to  the  learned  pro- 
feffor, we  profefs  a belief  that  three  or  four  readings  of  any 
individual  obfervation  by  as  many  microfcopes  properly  ar- 
ranged round  the  divided  circle,  in  llationary  fituations,  will 
anfwer  every  purpofe  of  accuracy,  and  correct  all  the  ufual 
fources  of  error  that  exljl  at  the  time  of  making  the  older  va- 
tion  ; for  when  any  table  of  errors  is  completed  with  the  great- 
ell  care,  it  ought  only  to  apply  to  oblervations  made  while 
the  inltrument  remains  in  the  fame  predicament  as  it  was  when 
the  table  was  conllrudted.  Mr.  Troughton,  who  is  engaged 
with  the  conftrudtion  of  his  fix-feet  circle  for  the  Royal  Ob- 
fervatory,  intends,  we  underhand,  to  adopt  the  ufe  of  four 
microfcopic  readings,  two  oppoiite  each  other,  which  will 
correct  for  eccentricity  limply  confidered,  and  two  at  120° 
diltance  from  one  of  the  former  ones,  which  will  check  the 
bifedtional  dividing,  and  corredt  the  inaccuracies  of  divifion, 
if  any,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  any  change  of  figure  in  the 
circle  by  unequal  temperature,  in  the  room  where  it  may  be 
ufed.  This  propofal,  coming  from  fo  Ikilful  and  experienced 
an  artift  as  Mr.  Troughton,  we  confider  as  a llrong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  our  opinion,  which  we  expreffed  in  favour 
of  three  readings  in  our  article  Circle,  before  the  paper  in- 
quellion  was  publilhed,  or  known  to  us. 

“ I find,”  fays  Mr.  Lax,  “ that  I can  read  off,  to  a cer- 
tainty', within  lefs  than  three-fourths  of  a fecond,  and  hence  I 
conclude  that  I could  examine  the  divifions  of  my'  circle  (of 
one  foot  radius)  without  being  liable  to  a greater  error  than 
9 63  feconds.’’  This  is  ftated  on  calculation  to  be  the  extreme 
limit  ; which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  can  very 
feldom  happen,  but  if  one-half  of  this  error  is  likely  to 
happen  in  any  one  divifion  ol  the  whole  circle,  as  read  off 
by  the  microfcopes,  the  refult  will  be,  that  the  errors  of -the 
table  may  be  as  great  as  thofe  of  a well-divided  inltrument, 
fuppofmg  it  to  preferve  its  figure  unaltered  after  examina-  - 
tion.  In  another  part  of  the  paper  before  us,  the  author 
fays,  “ we  may  likewife  obferve  that  by  this  examination  we 
lhall  not  only'  be  fecured  againil  the  errors  of  divifion,  but 
agair.lt  thofe  which  arife  from  bad  centering,  and  from  the 
imperfect  figure  of  the  circle,  and  which  in  general  are  of 
too  great  a magnitude  to  be  negledted.”  From  this  obferva- 
tion we  mult  neceffarily  conclude,  that  the  diltance  between 
the  microfcope  and  micrometer,  ufed  in  meafuring,  was  not 
the  meafure  of  the  included  arc,  but  of  the  angular  quantity 
at  the  centre  oppoiite  that  arc : for  it  mult  be  evident, 
that,  in  cafe  the  axis  of  motion  is  -not-precifely  the  .centre 
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of  the  divided  circle,  the  are,  Amply  confidered,  will  not 
be  the  true  mcafure  of  the  angle,  feeing  one  fide  of  the 
circle  will  be  farther  from  the.  centre  than  the  other, 
y or  inHance,  if  we  fuppofe  the  line  that  pafles  fiom  z.cio 
to  the  centre  of  the  divided  circle,  fhould  alfo  pafs  through  the 
centre  of  motion,  placed  a fmall  quantity  out  of  tne  centre 
of  the  graduated  circle,  in  this  cafe  the  angles  fubtended  by 
the  fir!  and  fourth  quadrant'al  arcs  will  be  greater  than 
thofe  fubtended  by  the  fecond  and  third  ; but  if  the  line 
from  90'  to  the  centre  of  motion  flrould  pafs  through  the  centre 
of  the  divided  circle,  then  the  angles  fubtended  by  thenrft  and 
fecond  quadrantal  arcs  will  be  greater  tnan  thofe  fubtended 
by  the  third  and  fourth.  When,  however,  the  microfcopes 
have  a crofs  hair,  as  well  as  a radial  one,  the  length  of  the 
radius  as  well  as  of  the  arc  may  be  meafured,  and  confe- 
quently  the  true  quantity  of  the  fubtended  angle. 

The  great  fnniliarity  between  the  due  de  Chatline's  method 
of  dividing  a circle,  and  of  profelfor  Lax’s  method  of  ex- 
amining one  when  divided,  cannot  but  Unite  the  reader  ; 
they  both  ufe  microfcopes,  one  with  a micrometer  attached, 
and  both  take  multiples  of  the  arc  under  confideration  ; but 
one  corre&s  the  errors  by  adjuftment  during  the  aft  of 
dividing,  and  the  other  calculates  and  tabulates  them  for  fub- 
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fequent  corrections. 

Neither  will  the  likenefs  pafs  unnoticed  between  the  ap- 
paratus employed  by  Mr.  Lax,  and  tnat  ior  the  pur.pofe  of 
examining  itandard  meafures,  deferibed  by  fir  Geo.  Shuck- 
burgh  (Phil.  Tranf.  1798)  ; but  Mr.  Troughton,  we 
know,  acquits  the  learned  profelfor  of  borrowing  any  thing 
from  him. 

In  the  fpring  of  1810,  Mr.  James  Allan,  of  Blewitt’s 
Buildings,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  received  the  gold  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  Adelplii,  for  a new  method 
of  equalizing  the  teeth  on  the  edge  of  an  engine  plate  for 
dividing  fextants,  &c.,  which  would  have  been  deferibed 
moll  properly  under  the  article  Engine,  but  as  it  was  not 
then  made  known,  we  will  take  fome  notice  of  it  in  this 
place,  though  the  Society’s  account  is  not  yet  publiflied. 
The  profelfed  improvement  of  Mr.  Allan’s  method  of  rack- 
ing, confiils  in  its  enabling  a bad  divider  of  a circle  to  corred 
his  divilions,  by  what  he  cal's  a felf-correding  procefs.  The 
contrivance  is  this:  the.ufirr.1.  wheel  or  circular  plate  that  is 
racked,  has  a brafs  rim  of  about  two  inches  breadth,  and  of 
the  fame  diameter  and  thickneis  as  the  wheel,  rabbeted  over 
'it,  fo  as  to  appear  a part  of  the  fame  wheel;  four  heady 
pins,  at  the  exad  dillance  of  a quadrant  from  each  other, 
keep  the  rim  in  its  place  by  the  aid  of  fevcral  equi-diftant 
ferews,  and  the  rim  will  therefore  admit  of  four  pofitions 
on  the  wheel.  When  the  wheel  and  rim  together  have 
been  faintly  racked  in  the  ufual  way  (fee  Engine  by 
Ramfden ) one  of  the  other  pofitions  is  given  to  the  rim, 
iuppofe  the  oppofite  one,  and  then  the  operation  of 
racking  by  the  ferew  is  refumed  ; when  the  teeth  are  a 
little  formed,  another  pofition  is  given  to  the  rim,  and 
the  racking  refumed  as  before  to  a certain  extent,  and,  after 
feveral  changes  have  been  gone  through,  it  is  prefumed 
that  the  teeth  become  nearly  equalized,  and  are  exadly 
equal  to  one  another  at  the  conclufion.  How  far  this  will 
be  precifely  the  cafe  we  will  not  pretend  to  affert.  We 
conceive  it  to  be  a very  nice  operation  to  drill  four  holes 
in  the  wheel  and  rim  fo  exadly  equidiftant  and  concentric, 
that  a reverfed  pofition  (hall  not  affed.  their  relative  fittings, 
and  if  there  is  the  lead  deviation  in  this  refped,  it  will  be 
.charged  as  an  error  on  the  divifions.  The  ferews  alfo  pro- 
fefs  to  be  placed  fo  as  to  admit  of  reverfirig  in  pofition. 


and  unlefs  the  Heady  pins  fill  their  holes  completely,  thefe 
pins  will,  in  all  probability,  be  drawn  afide  by  the  fixing 
ferews  in  fome  of  the  pofitions.  If  the  wheel  is  truly  racked 
in  the  firft  inflance  by  a careful  divider,  and  the  Heady 
pins  placed  with  precifion,  the  reverfing  of  the  rim  will  not  ■ 
dilturb  the  coincidence  of  the  two  rows  of  teeth  all  round,, 
which  is  the  thing  ultimately  defired ; but  if  the  original 
divifion  was  bad,  and  had  both  negative  and  pofitive  devia- 
tions from  true  divifion,  in  different  parts  of  the  circle,  then 
we  have  a doubt  whether  the  rim  will  produce  the  defired 
effed  of  equalizing  them  : a good  ferew  will  of  itfelf  equa- 
lize contiguous  teeth,  when  fifteen  teeth  or  upwards  are 
afted  on  at  the  fame  time  ; but  it  will  not  equalize  difiant 
teeth,  which  the  rim  profeffes  to  do.  In  order,  however,  to 
anfvver  the  purpofe  of  a felf-corredor,  the  rim  mufi  be  com- 
petent to  meet  all  cafes  of  bad  divifion  that  are  liable  to 
occur  ; let  us  fuppofe,  in  the  firfi  place,  that  whenever 
large  teeth  arc  made  by  the  divider  on  one  fide  of  the 
wheel,  teeth  correfponding  in  finallnefs  are  to  be  met  with 
at  the  oppofite  fide,  in  this  cafe,  which  is  the  moH  favourable 
to  the  operation  of  the  rim,  the' 'errors  being  oppofed  to  each 
other,  by  an  oppofite  pofition  of  therim,  will  corred  each  other, 
provided  they  are  of  fimilar  quantity,  and  the  rim  will  pro- 
duce its  defired  effed:  ; but,  fecondly,  if  equal  errors  happen 
to  be  in  tlic  fame  diredion  they  will  not  be  correded  at  all ; 
and,  thirdly,  if  unequal  errors  be  in  the  fame  diredion,  they 
will  be  correded  by  only  half  their  difference  ; nay,  arcs 
of  the  wheel,  that  are  true  at  firff,  will,  we  conceive,  be 
vitiated,  unlefs  they  fall  in  with  arcs  of  the  rim  that  are 
alfo  true.  How  far  a change  of  temperature  will  affed 
this  long  procefs  we  will  not  affirm  ; but  we  hefitate  not  to 
give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  an  upper  plate,  or  wheel,  revolv- 
ing on  the  fame  centre  as  the  wheel  itfelf,  would  be  lefs  liable 
to  central  error  than  the  rim  with  Heady  pins,  however  care- 
fully fixed  ; for  Heady  pins  could  not  then  caufe  any  fenfible 
eccentricity  in  fixing  at  the  different  pofitions. 

It  would  have  been  defirable  if  Mr.  Allan  had  given* 
with  his  account  of  the  racking,  his  method  of  making  a per- 
fed  ferew,  which  is  effential  in  a dividing  engine.  We  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  of  his  engine-divided 
refleding  circles,  and  found,  however,  the  oppofite  verniers 
very  well  correfponding  with  each  other  all  round  the  cir- 
cumference. 

Graduation  of  a Circle  geometrically.  After  the  de.- 
feription  we  have  given  in  our  preceding  article  of  the 
various  pradical  methods  of  graduating  afironomical  inftru- 
ments,  it  may,  perhaps,  feem  fuperfluous  to  give  a further 
account  of  the  methods  that  geometricians  have  propofed 
for  graduating  a circle  theoretically  ; but  which  have  been 
of  little  or  no  ufe  in  the  pradical  divifion  of  circles,  or  cir- 
cular arcs,  on  inffruments.  It  is  not  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  iufirument-maker,  that  a problem  be  true  merely, 
but  that  the  means  neceffary  for  its  adoption  in  pradice  be 
not  fubjed  to  the  introdudion  of  error.  The  ancient 
geometry  implies  the  poffibility  of  making  a Hraight  line 
in  pradice  through  two  given  points,  which  cannot  be 
effeded  with  certainty  by  a ruler  and  pointed  tool,  however 
carefully  applied,  while  the  modern  geometry  of  Mafche- 
roni,  the  Italian,  rejeds  the  ufe  of  lines  altogether,  and  fub- 
Hitutes  the  compaffes  only  in  the  divifion  of  a circle.  We 
.will  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  with  a few  fpecimens 
of  each  method  in  fucceffion. 

In  Adam’s  geometrical  and  graphical  effays  are  the  fol 
lowing  problems,  which  imply  the  pradicability  of  drawing 
a Hraight  line  through  two  given  points. 
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Proelem  1. 

“To  cut  off  from  any  given  arc  of  a circle  a third,  a fifth, 
a feventh,  & c.  odd  parts,  and  thence  to  divide  that  arc  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts.” 

Example  I.- — To  divide  the  arc  AKB  into  three  equal  parts, 
C A being  the  radius,  and  C the  centre  of  the  arc.  BifeCt 
A B,  Jig.  i.  of  Plate  XXI.  of  yjlronomical  Injlruments,  in 
K,  draw  the  two  radii  C K,  C B,  and  the  chord  A B ; pro- 
duce A B at  pleafure,  and  make  B L = A B ; biicdt 
A C at  G ; then  a rule  on  G and  L w ill  cut  C B in  E,  and 
B E will  be  5,  and  C E j-  of  the  radius  C B ; on  C B 
with  Q E,  deferibe  the  arc  E erf;  Iaitly,  fet  off  the  extent 
E e or  D e from  B to  a,  and  from  a to  b , and  the  arc  AKB 
will  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 

Corollary. — Hence,  having  a fextant,  quadrant,  &c.  ac- 
curately divided,  £ the  chord  of  any  arc  fet  off  upon  any 
other  arc  of  i that  radius  will  cut  off  an  arc  iimilar  to  the 
Bril,  and  containing  the  fame  number  of  degrees.  Alio, 
jd,  4tfi,  -<th,  See.  oi  a larger  chord  will  conflantly  cut 
Iimilar  arcs  on  a circle  whole  radius  is  yd,  ^th,  Jth,  See.  of 
the  radius  of  the  firft  arc. 

Example  2. — Let  it  be  required  to  divide  the  arc  A K B, 
of  the  fame  figure,  into  five  equal  parts,  or  to  find  'tli  of 
the  arc  A B. 

Having  biledted  the  given  arc  A B in  K,  and  drawn  the 
three  radii  C A,  C K,  C B,  with  radius  C I deferibe  the 
arc  I n M,  which  will  be  bifedted  in  n by  the  line  C K ; 
then  take  the  extent  I ti,  or  its  equal  M a,  and  fet  il  off 
twice  from  A to  B ; that  is,  firlt  from  A to  a,  and  then 
from  a to  o,  and  o B will  be  fth  of  the  arc  A B.  Again, 
fet  off  the  fame  extent  from  B to  m,  and  from  in  to  c,  and 
the  arc  A B will  be  accurately  divided  into  five  equal 
parts. 

Example  3. — To  divide  the  given  arc  A B into  feven  equal 
parts.  A B being  bifedted  as  before,  and  the  radii 
C A,  C K,  C B,  drawn,  find  (by  a problem  referred  to) 
the  feventh  part  P B of  the  radius  C B,  and  with  the  radius 
C P deferibe  the  arc  PrN;  then  fet  off  the  extent  P r 
twice  from  A to  3,  and  from  3 to  6,  and  6 B will  be  the 
feventh  part  of  the  given  arc  A B ; the  compafles  being- 
kept  to  the  fame  opening  P r,  fet  it  from  B to  4,  and  from 
4 to  1 ; then  the  extent  A 1 will  bifedt  1 3 into  2,  and  4 6 
into  5;  and  thus  divide1  the  given  arc  into  feven  equal 
parts.  1 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  method  of  dividing  any  portion  of 
a circle,  into  an  odd  number  of  equal  parts,  is  fubjedt  to 
three  fources  of  error  in  pradlice  ; iff,  the  variation  of  the 
compafs  from  expanfion  ; 2d,  the  uncertainty  of  getting  the 
exadt  points  of  interfedlien  where  the  angles  are  acute  ; and 
3dly,  the  probable  deviation  of  the  points  in  ftepping  ; to 
fay  nothing  of  the  errors  ariiing  from  drawing  the  right 
lines,  which  would,,  in  all  probability,  exceed  all  the  other 
errors  put  together,  even  before  they  are  doubled  and 
trebled,  &c.  by  ftepping. 

Problem  II. 

“To  divide  a given  arc  of  a circle  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts  by  the  help  of  a pair  of  beam,  or  Other  com- 
paffes,  the  diilance  of  whole  points  (hall  not  be  nearer  to 
each  other  than  the  given  chord,”  (by  Clavius). 

Let  A B,  Jig.  2,  of  Plate  XXI.  be  the  given  circular 
arc  to  be  divided  into  a number  of  equal  parts.  Produce'- 
the  arc  at  pleafure  ; then  take  the  extent  A B,  and  fet  it 
off,  on  the  prolonged  arc,  as  many  times  as  the  given  fmall 
-arc  is  to  be  divided  into  fmaller  parts,  namely,  to  the  points 
VoL.'XVI. 


C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  Divide  now  the  whole  line  A G into 
as  many  equal  parts  as  are  required  in  A B,  as  G H,  H I, 
I K,  K L,  L A,  each  of  which  contains  the  given  line,  and 
one  of  thole  parts  into  which  the  given  line  is  to  be  divided. 
I or  A G is  to  A L,  as  A F to  A B ; in  other  words,  A L 
is  contained  five  times  in  A G,  as  A B is  in  A F ; therefore, 
fince  A G contains  A F,  and  -|th  of  A B,  B L is  t th  alfo 
of  A B.  Then,  as  G H contains  A B,  plus  F H,  which 
is  fth  of  A B,  El  will  be  the  4 tbs  of  A B,  D K 4ths, 
and  C I fths.  Therefore,  if  we  fet  off  the  interval  G H 
from  F and  H,  we  obtain  two  parts  between  F and  I ; the 
fame  interval,  or  extent,  fet  off  from  thefe  two  points  near 
I,  gives  three  parts  between  D and  K ; when  fet  off  from 
the  points  from  D to  K,  it  gives  four  parts  in  C L ; and 
the  next  transfer  will,  from  thofe  points,  give  five  parts 
from  B to  A ; fo  that,  laftly,  the  lame  extent  will  give 
back  again  the  remaining  divifions  in  fucceffion  from  thofe 
between  B and  C. 

This  method  is  liable  to  loine  of  the  fame  fources  of 
error  as  the  preceding  method,  when  compaffes  alone  are 
depended  on  ; but  it  is  ufeful,  according  to  the  due  de 
Chaulne’s  mode  of  proceeding,  and  may  be  ferviceable  in 
Ramfden’s  method  of  dividing,  where  the  points  are  redti- 
fied  by  oppoiite  microfcopes.  In  all  probability  the  ver- 
nier lcale  owes  its  origin  to  this  problem  of  Clavius,  which 
problem  may  be  varioufly  diverlified,  to  prevent  the  necef-- 
fity  of  fmall  extents  ; but  whenever  fmall  fpaces  are  marked 
out  on  an  arc  by  a differential  plan  of  this  fort,  it  is  requi- 
fite  that  the  extent  begun  with  fhould  not  alter  during  the 
whole  procefs,  and  alfo  that  the  points,  once  marked,  fhould 
be  capable  of  being  refumed  with  certainty  at  the  fubfe- 
quent  transfer.  'When,  however,  an  error  is  made  in  any 
divided  fpace  by  a hard  particle,  or  othervvife,  this  error 
will  recur  at  every  multiple  of  the  extent  meafured  there- 
from. 

This  problem  of  Clavius,  it  will  be  remarked,  implies 
the  given  arc  A B to  be  meafured,  or  other, ule  known 
previoully  to  the  propofed  fub-diviiion. 

When  an  entire  circle  is  propofed  to  be  divided  into 
degrees,  the  radius,  which  is  equal  to  the  chord  of  60% 
affords  the  means  of  making  fix  equal  arcs  ; and  thefe 
arcs  may  be  fub-divided  to  arcs  of  150  each  by  bifedtiou 
only  ; but  to  reduce  the  equal  arcs  to  a ftill  lower  denomi- 
nation, recourfe  muff  be  had  to  either  trifedtion,  quinquefec- 
tion,  computation  of  the  chords,  or  the  differential  method 
originally -propofed  by  Clavius,  all  which  have  been  already 
deferibed. 

The  method  of  dividing  a circle,  propofed  by  L.  Maf-  . 
cheroni,  is  tranflated  into  French  by  A.  M.  Carette,  1798, 
and  is  contained  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  “ Geometrie  du 
Compas.”  This  method  rejedts  not  only  the  drawing  of 
lines,  but  all  meafurenjent  from  feales,  and  bifedtions  of  au 
arc  by  trial,  as  well  as  trii'ections,  quinquefedlions,,.  &c.  1 
but  admits  of  ffepping,  and  fuppofes  the  extent  of  a pair  of 
compaffes,  once  taken,  to  be  afterwards  invariable.  The 
radius  of  the-circle  is  the  bafis  of  all  the  other  extents,  which 
are  very  few  in  -number,  confidering  the  various  divifions 
that  may  be  made  therewith,  and  three  points  determined,  . 
one  without  and  two  within  the  circle,  afford  the  means  of 
"taking  all  the  meafurements,  inffoad  of  a fcale;  confequently, 
any  circle  divided  by  this  method  mult  neceffarily  have  its 
plane  extended  conliderably  beyond  and  within  the  circular 
fpace  to  be  divided,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  in  a large  in- 
llrument,  where  a ring  or  rim  is  attached  to  radial  bars,  to 
form  a wheel  for  the  body  of  the  inftr.ument,  which  con- 
ftrudtion  contributes  equally  to  ftrength  and  lightnefs ; a 
4 A-  flat 
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flat  fteet  of  metal,  which  the  prefent  method  of  dividing 
requires,  is  feldom,  if  ever,  adopted  in  the  conftru&ion  of  an 
inltrument  of  conliderable  radius,  1 he  fecond  book  ot  the 
« Geometry  of  the  Compafs,”  which  has  not  yet  been 
traniiated  into  Englifh,  and  which  therefore  may  not  be 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  contains  ten  pioblems  on  the 
divifion  of  the  circumference  of  a circle,  and  one  on  the  man- 
ner of  bifetling  an  arc  by  a new  procefs,  that  makes  no 
fuperfiuous  marks,  and  requires  no  fecond  trial  : thefe  pro- 
blems arc  accompanied  by  demonftrations  and  corollanea, 
that  would  enlarge  our  article  too  much,  were  we  to  tranf- 
late  them  entirely,  but  we  will  give  fo  much  of  the  fubftance 
of  thefe  problems,  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  divifion  in  queftion,  which  we 
apprehend  will  be  deemed  more  curious  than  ufeful.  The 
ten  problems  divide  the  circle  into  the  following  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  here  lucceed  one 
another,  viz.  4,  8,  12,  24,  48,  5,  10,  120,  20,  and  24c. 
Let  fg.  3,  of  Plate  XXI.  be  a diagram  for  illullrating  the 
fpur  firft  divifions  or  problems.  Let  one  beam,  or  other 
Kind  of  compafs,  deferibe  the  circle  with  the  extent  B A 
from  the  centre  A,  and  let  this  compafs  have  its  extent  pre- 
ferved  unaltered,  to  reprefent  the  radius,  and  be  called  the 
firft  compafs  ; with  this  extent  and  beginning  at  B,  as  zero, 
turn  over  to  C,  D,  E,  el,  c,  and  back  to  B again  ; now  if 
this  is  accurately  done,  B A E will  bifect  the  circle,  B D d 
will  trifeft  it,  and  the  fix  original  points  will  divide  it  into 
fix  arcs  of  6o°  each  ; take  now  B D,  the  chord  of  1 20  in 
the  fecond  compafs,  and  preferve  this  extent  unaltered ; from 
zero  B and  its  oppofite  point  E,  bifedl  the  point  a out  of 
the  circle,  with  this  extent ; then  will  the  diftance  a A,  taken 
ia  a third  compafs,  and  kept  unaltered,  be  the  chord  B F 
of  90" ; alfo  of  the  arc  E F,  of  E /,  and  of/B  ; the  circle 
is  now  divided  into  four  quadrants  at  the  points  B,  F,  E, 
and  f.  To  obtain  an  eighth  part  of  the  circumference,  fet 
A B,  by  the  compafs  N°  x,  from  the  point  a,  out  of  the 
circle,  to  G and  H in  the  arc  on  each  tide  ; then  the  femi- 
circle  is  divided  into  four,  and  the  points  g and  h,  in  the 
other  femi-circle,  may  be  transferred  from  G to  g,  and  from 
H to  h,  with  the  compafs  N 3,  or  chord  of  90°,  and  the 
whole  circle  will  now  be  divided  into  eight  equal  arcs  by  the 
points  B,  G,  F,  H,  E,  h,  f,  g. 

To  gain  twelve  equal  arcs  of  the  circle,  with  N'  1,  or  ex- 
tent equal  to  radius,  from  F as  the'  hr  it  point  turn  over  to 
N,  and  n,  in  fucceflion  one  way,  and  to  O and  a in  fuc- 
ceflion  the  other  ; and  the  whole  circle  will  be  divided  into 
twelve  equal  arcs  by  the  points  B,  N,  C,  F,  D,  O,  E,  0,  d, 
f c,  n To  double  this  number  of  equal  arcs,  begin  at  G 
with  the  fame  extent  of  radius,  and  flep  to  L and  M one 
way,  and  to  k and  i the  other  ; alfo  from  H with  the  fame 
extent  ftep  to  I and  K one  way,  and  to  m and  / the  other 
way,  which  points  will  bifeft  the  former  twelve  arcs,  and 
make  the  whole  24.  Hitherto  we  have  had  occafion  for  no 
other  point  but  a for  determining  the  24  arcs,  and  it  is  fome- 
what  remarkable,  that  the  three  extents  afeertained  thereby, 
viz.  the  radius,  the  chord  of  90%  and  the  chord  of  120  ', 
are  to  each  other  in  the-fimple  ratio  of  the  fquare  roots  of 
I,  2,  and  3 refpe&ively.  In  order  to  fub-divide,  without 
trial,  the  24  arcs  into  48,  another  point  e within  the  circle 
is  neceflary  ; with  a fourth  compafs  take  the  extent  a N, 
and  find  the  point  e by  interfeftion  from  B and  its  oppofite 
point  E •,  then  IT  1,  or  radius,  will  cut  the  circumference 
from  this  point  e in  the  points  p and  » ; fo  lhall  K /x  N, 
M v,  and  v O be  each  equal  to  the  48th  part  of  the  whole 
circumference.  To  divide  the  circumference  into  five  equal 
parts,  a third  point  b within  the  circle,  and  in  the  fame  dia- 
meter with  e t but  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  centre,  will  he 
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neceflary  : to  avoid  confufion  from  further  fub -divifion,  wo 
will  take  another  fig.  (4)  with  fimilar  letters  of  reference 
as  the. preceding  one.  With  ISP  3,  or  extent  a A of  90°, 
interfedl  at  the  point  b from  the  points  N and  O,  then  with 
a fifth  extent  B b fet  ofF  from  B to  Q,  and  the  arc  B Q will 
be  the  fifth  part  of  the  circumference.  To  bifect  thefe  five 
large  arcs,  take  the  fixth  extent  A b and  fet  it  from  B to  P, 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  arc  P Q,  and,  confequently,  will 
be  a tenth  part  of  the  circumference.  Again,  without  any 
further  operation,  the  fmall  arc  Q I,  already  marked,  will 
be  the  120th  part  of  the  circumference  ; and  to  obtain  ^th 
part  of  the  fame,  in  the  quadrant  B V f,  the  fifth  extent 
B b,  fet  oil  from  f to  V,  will  leave  the  arc  B V equal  to 
this  quantity.  And  laftly,  to  procure  240  equal  arcs,  take- 
the  extent  e and  fet  it  over  from  v to  p,  and  from  /3  to  l, 
fo  (hall  the  arc  P J be  the  -,375th  part  of  the  circumference  ; 
but  to  fubdivide  all  the  circumference  by  the  fmall  arc  P £ 
of  x°  30',  the  arc  N G of  15°  mull  iirfl  be  divided  into  five 
parts  of  3’  each,  without  quinquefedtion  ; thus,  with  the 
extent  A b = BP,  Hep  from  B to  the  points  P,  Q,  R,  S,- 
and  it  will  fall  next  in  E already  marked  ; then  with  A lr 
as  before,  begin  at  E and  put  in  the  points  q and  p fuc- 
ceflively  ; alfo  from  I put  in  t ; and  from  O put  in  £,  by 
itepping  the  points  f,  «•,  and  f ; thus  (hall  the  points  p P -re 
and  <?  fub-divide  the  arc  N G into  five  equal  arcs,  and  Hrr 
will  be  found  equal  P e,  or  ^i^th  part  of  the  whole.  After 
having  obtained  thefe  five  fub-divifions  of  3"  and  1 30',  the 
firll  may  be  transferred,  with  the  extent  N G for  inltance, 
into  other  arcs  of  in  fucceflion,  beginning  with  G C firll, 
and  ufing  the  points  N , p,  P,  &c.  as  they  occur,  till  the 
whole  is  gone  through,  afier  which  the  fmall  arcs  thus  tranf- 
ferred  may  be  bifebted  by  an  extent  ^ N,  going  a fecond 
time  over  the  fame  points  in  fucceflion  as  before.  Thus  will 
the  whole  circumference  be  fub-divided  into  240  parts  of 
each  i°  30'. 

The  eleventh  or  lull  problem  on  this  fubjeft,  is  to  dividb 
any  arc  B C (fig.  5.)  into  two  equal  parts  in  G.  To  do 
this;  with  radius  A B,  which  has  deferibed  the  arc  B C to 
be  divided,  and  from  the  centres  B and  C,  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  arc,  let  the  arcs  A D and  A E be  deferibed  •, 
let  A D and  A E be  each  made  equal  to  B C then  from 
the  points  D and  E,  as  centres,  and  with  radius  I)  C or 
E B,  And  by  interfedlion  the  point  F ; laftly r with  the 
radius  A F,  and  from  the  centres  D and  E,  let  the  point  G 
be  interfcclcd,  which  will  fall  in  the  circumference,  if  the 
operation  is  truly  performed,  and  will  alfo  bifedl  the  arc  B C 
as  was  required. 

By  the  help  of  the  three  remarkable  points  a,  e,  and  b, 
in  our  fig.  4,  the  author  of  the  Geometry  of  the  Compafs, 
has  laid  dovvn  in  his  twelfth  and  lad  book  a dozen  equa- 
tions, fome  one  of  which  may  be  applied  to  determine,  by 
approximation,  almoft  any  fmall  arc  of  a circle  that  fhall 
cut  oft  a given  quantity.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  here 
minutely  into  his  various  calculations,  but,  for  the  fake  of 
amuling  the  reader,  we  will  felecl  the  folutions  of  a few 
problems,  without  the  annexed  demonlli  ations,  which  would 
enlarge  our  article  too  much. 

PltOBLEM  I. 

To  find  the  arc  of  one  degree  'without  the  error  of  half  a 
fecond. 

Solution. — Let  the  arc  B z,  below  B,  be  30',  (in  tPie 
circle  which  has  been  divided  into  240  parts  of  each  i°  30',) 
take  the  di  dance  l z1,  and  from  the  point  e,  as  a centre,  de- 
feribe an  arc  to  cut  the  circumference  in  fome  point  Z1,  and 
the  arc  B Z',  above  B,  will  be  52 1 59'  5-7-}’,  or  530  within 
about  25"';  then  in  the  diviflons  between  B and  F is  the 
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divifion  54%  or  T’2S0  of  the  whole  circle  ; there  will  therefore 
be  540  — 530  = i°  by  approximation  within  the  required 
•degree  of  accuracy. 

Solution  z. — Let  the  arc  BZ  be  taken  = io°  30',  (by 
the  divifions  exifting)  from  the  centre  a,  and  with  the 
diftance  b Z as  radius,  crofs  tlie  circumference  in  the  faid 
point  Z'  = 290  29'  |44|,  or  29°  30'  without  an  error  of 
half  a fecond  ; then  look  for  28  30'  in  the  exiiting  divifions, 
viz.  4 of  the  circle,  and  the  difference  will  be  very  nearly 
as  before  = i~.  This  folution  is  lefs  accurate  than  the 
former  by  about  4"' ; the  error  being  29'". 

Problem  II. 

To  fnd  an  arc  of  15'  without  an  error  of  1'". 

Solution. — Take  the  arc  Bz  = 12  below  B,the  diftance 
£ z will  be  the  chord  of  87  if  ; with  a radius  of  this  ex- 
tent, and  from  B,  as  a centre,  cut  the  arc  B F above,  in 
the  point  Z',  and  the  arc  B Z'  will  be  87°  15' ; but  among 
the  exifting  divifions  of  the  arc  is  87°,  or  y-^oth  of  the  cir- 
cumference ; therefore,  the  difference  of  the  two  arcs  is 
= 15'. 

Problem  III. 

To  fnd  an  arc  of  10'  without  an  error  of  I o'". 

Solution. — Take  the  arc  B z downward  = 49°  30',  and 
the  diftance  b z will  be  the  chord  of  38' 50',  without  an 
error  of  10"';  then,  the  divifion  39  , or  tVt5»  being  found 
already,  their  difference  on  the  circumference  taken  from  B 
upwards,  will  be  an  arc  of  10'. 

Problem  IV. 

To  fnd  an  arc  of  6'  within  13'". 

Solution. — Take  the  chord  of  450  from  B to  G above, 
and  from  the  point  b cut  the  circumference  at  z,  which  will 
be  at  40°  6',  downwards  from  B,  without  an  error  of  13'", 
but  40 3 counted  downwards  already  exifts,  therefore  the 
fmall  arc  between  is  6'. 

Problem  V. 

To  fnd  an  arc  of  if  within  22f". 

Solution. — Let  B z downwards  be  = 270 ; from  the  point 
rasa  centre  with  radius  b z,  cut  the  circumference  above  at 
Z ; and  the  arc  B Z will  be  29  59',  with  an  excefs  of  22"' ; 
therefore,  the  arc  BN  being  30,  the  arc  ZN  will  be  1' 
within  22"'. 

By  fuch  means  as  thefe  an  arc  of  9'  within  7'"  is  deter- 
mined ; alfo,  an  arc  of  20"  within  1'";  an  arc  of  15"  within 
10'";  an  arc  of  12"  within  1'" ; an  arc  of  10"  within  1"' ; 
and  an  arc  of  5"  within  2'"  ; but  thefe  laft  arcs  are  fo  minute 
in  all  ordinary  circles,  that  we  omit  the  folutions,  as  being 
of  bo  utility. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  circle  divided  into  360° 
with  their  fub-divilions,  but  the  French  have  propofed  a 
centefimal  divifion  of  the  circle  to  be  fubftituted,  where 
each  quadrant  has  ioo°  inftead  of  90°,  making  400  in  the 
whole  circle,  with  each  degree  fub-divided  by  hundreds,  &c. 
This  mode  of  dividing  has  been  exemplified  by  L.  Mafcherpni, 
in  his  Geometry  of  the  Compafs  ; and  Mr.  Troughton  has 
deferibed  the  method  of  graduating  a circle  in  this  way  by 
his  method,  if  it  fhould  ever  prevail  in  England ; but,  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  to  the  divider  in  affording 
bife&ions  lower  than  25°,  and  as  our  tables  of  logarithms, 
as  well  as  aftronomical  tables,  are  adapted  to  the  exifting 
mode  of  dividing  the  circle,  we  are  unwilling  to  lend  our 


aid  to  the  introdmftior  of  ufelefs  innovations,  by  entering 
more  minutely  into  the  fubjedf. 

L.  Mafcheroni  is  the  Italian  geometrician,  we  are  in- 
formed, who  taught  Bonaparte  iome  problems,  when  in 
one  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  with  one  of  which  he  puz- 
zled the  French  mathematicians,  and  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  an  adept  in  mathematics. 

Graduation’,  in  Mineralogy.  When  a mineral  is  dif- 
covered  which  is  intermediate  between  other  known  fpecies, 
and  in  different  fpecimens,  or  parts  of  the  fame  fpecimen, 
approaches  very  near  to  fuch  known  minerals,  it  is  faid  to 
graduate , pafs  into,  pafs  over  to,  or  make  tranfitions  to, 
inch  minerals.  Frequently,  the  ft  rata  of  the  earth  graduate 
thus  into  each  other,  fo  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
fine where  one  ftratum  ends  and  another  of  very  different 
properties  begins  : thefe  graduations  axe  not  uncommon  be- 
tween iome  lime-ftone  ftrata  and  the  chert  beds  in  them. 
More  frequently,  each  ftratum  is  feparated  by  a thin  layer 
or  way-board  of  pulverulent  matter,  which  occaiions  the  ftrata 
to  part  freely  ; and  often,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  pai-ts  of  the 
ftrata  in  contact  with  thefe  way-boards  differ  nothing  from 
the  general  mafs  of  each  ftratum,  or  there  is  no  graduation 
between  one  ftratum  and  the  next  in  fucceffion. 

Graduation  of  fdine  Liquors , in  Chemfry,  is  a method 
of  concentratiug  weak  faline  folutions,  by  pouring  them 
through  a heap  of  faggots,  and  expofing  them  in  this  di- ' 
vided  ftate  to  a free  current  of  air.  See  Muriate  of 
Soda. 

GRADUS  Gemonic.  See  Gemoni.®. 

GRZEA,  a name  ufed  by  the  old  Greek  writers 

for  the  wrinkled  pellicle  which  arifes  upon  milk  in  the 
boiling. 

It  was  alfo  ufed  in  a figurative  fenfe  for  the  wrinkles  in 
the  llci n of  old  people. 

GRdECIA,  Greece,  in  /Indent  Geography , a country  of 
confiderable  extent,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  boundary  or 
frontier  between  Europe  and  Afia,  and  comprehending  a 
great  number  of  different  ftates  and  kingdoms.  We  have 
various  opinions  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  appellations 
Grasci  and  Graecia.  The  moil  prevalent  opinion  traces  the 
origin  of  thefe  terms  to  Graicus  or  Grxecus,  the  father,  as 
fome  fay,  but,  according  to  others,  the  fon  of  Theffalus, 
who  gave  its  name  to  Theffaly.  Salmalius  fuppofes  the 
name  Grascus  to  be  derived  from  Ragau  or  Rau,  the  fon  of 
Peleg,  the  fourth  in  defeent  from  Shorn,  the  fon  of  Noah, 
by  the  tranfpofition  of  a letter  in  order  to  foften  the  found. 
Pezron  deduces  it  from  Graia,  fignifying  in  Celtic  ancient , 
and  applicable  to  the  Grecians  by  way  of  contradiftindtion 
to  more  modern  people.  But  it  has  been  objected  to  this 
etymology,  that  the  Pelafgi  and  Hellenes  were  a more  an- 
cient people  than  the  Greeks.  M.  de  Gebelin  fuppofes  the 
origin  of  the  appellation  to  have  been  the  word  rha,  or  rhe , 
denoting  vaft  or  immenfe,  in  reference  to  tlie  fea  which  ter- 
minated the  Adriatic  gulf,  on  the  borders  of  which  tlie 
Greeks  migrated  fouthwards,  whence  he  forms  Raicus , fig- 
nifying this  fea,  and  by  prefixing  the  guttural  G to  the  lin- 
gual R,  Graicus.  The  Greeks  were  alfo  called  Achaeans, 
Hellenes,  and  Pelafgi.  The  firft  of  thefe  appellations  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  Achceus,  the  fon  of 
Xuthus,  the  fon  of  Hellen,  and  father  of  Ion  ; the  fe- 
cond from  Hellen,  juft  mentioned,  the  fon  of  Deucalion, 
and  father  of  Dorus,  from  whom  fprung  the  Dorians ; 
and  the  third,  from  a pretended  founder  Pelafgus,  who, 
taking  poffeffion  of  the  Peloponnefus,  occafioned  its  being- 
denominated  Pelafgia,  Grotius,  Salmalius,  and  Stillingfieet, 
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names  of  confiderable  authority  in  difquifitions  of  this  na- 
ture, fuppofe  that  the  defeendants  of  Peleg,  the  fourth  in 
defcent  from  them,  the  fon  of  Noah,  whom  they  fuppofe 
to.  have  been  the  father  of  the  Scythians,  were  the  hrft 
who  peopled  Greece  ; and  that  they  only  foftened  the  name 
of  Peleg,  or  Phaleg,  their  progenitor,  and  called  them  Pe- 
lafgians.  But  Bochart  (in  his  “ Phaleg’’)  (hews,  that  both 
Phaleg  and  Ragau,  and  their  defeendants,  remained  in  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Armenia ; and  that  the  Scythians 
were  the  defeendants  of  Magog,  and  not  of  Phaleg  or  Ra- 
gau. Some  have  aflerted  that  the  molt  ancient  name  of  all 
js  that  of  I ones,  which  the  Greeks  themfelves  derive  from 
Xuthus,  grandfon  to  Deucalion.  Jofephus  affirms  (Ant. 
1.  i.  c.  7.)  that  their  original  is  of  much  older  date  ; and 
that  Javan,  the  fon  of  Japhct,  and  grandfon  of  Noah,  and 
his  defeendants,  were  the  ftrft  who  peopled  thefe  countries  ; 
and  in  proof  of  this  pofition  the  learned  Bochart  has  alleged 
feveral  itrong  prefumptive  arguments.  He  far  ft  adduces  the 
authority  of  Jofephus,  juft  cited  ; he  then  appeals  to  the 
name  of  the  patriarch,  *y,  which,  without  the  points,  founds 
more  properly  Ion  than  Javan  ; he  next  alleges  the  autho- 
rity of  Mofes,  who  fays  (Gen.  x.  5.)  that  “ by  thefe” 
(the  fons  of  Japhet)  “ were  the  iiles  of  the  Gentiles  divi- 
ded;’’ which,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew, 
mean,  pot  iflands  properly  fo  called,  but  all  maritime  coun- 
tries, at  any  diitance  from  Paleiline,  efpccially  tliofe  which 
are  along  the  Mediterranean  ; and  he  alfo  refers  to  the  pro- 
phets (If.  cap.  ult.  v.  19  Dan.  viii.  21.  x.  20)  who  call 
Graecia  by  the  name  ^*p,  Ion,  or  Javan,  and  hence  the  Jews 
have  always  called  the  Greek  tongue  Javanith.  To 

thefe  arguments  he  adds  that  the  clear  remains  of  Elilha, 
Javan’s  eldelt  fon,  are  itill  to  be  found  in  that  of  Elis,  one 
of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Peloponnefus. 

GiufcClA,  or  Ancient  Greece,  Geography  of.  Exclufively 
of  the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  which  long  re- 
mained barbarous  and  uncultivated,  the  continental  pof- 
feffions  of  the  Greeks  (fays  Dr.  Gillies,)  were  nearly  equal 
to  Scotland  in  extent.  In  its  length,  comprehended  between 
the  ^6th  and  41ft  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  the  whole  coun- 
try is  almoft  equally  divided  by  two  oppofite  gulfs,  com- 
preffing  between  them  a mountainous  neck  of  land,  to  the 
breadth  of  only  five  miles,  into  the  peninfula  of  Peloponne- 
fus, and  the  territory  extending  northwards,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Corinthian  ifthmus  to  the  fouthern  frontier  of 
Macedonia.  The  Peloponnefus,  160  miles  in  length,  and 
fcarcely  100  in  breadth,  is  every  where  interfered  by  moun- 
tains, particularly  the  towering  ridges  of  Zarex  and  Tay- 
getus.  During  the  flourifhing  ages  of  Greece,  this  fmall 
peninfula  contained  feven  independent  communities  of  un- 
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equal  power  and  fame,  which  ranked  in  the  following  order :: 
the  comparatively  large,  and  highly  diverfified,  territory  of 
Laconia  ; the  fruitful  vale  of  Argos  ; the  extenfive  coal!  of 
Achaia  ; the  narrow  but  commercial  iflhmus  of  Corinth ; 
the  central  and  mountainous  region  of  Arcadia ; together 
with  the  more  level  countries  of  Elis  and  Meffenia,  which 
are  throughout  better  adapted  to  tillage,  than  any  other 
provinces  of  the  Peloponnefus.  The  Grecian  pofTeffions 
beyond  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth  were  more  confiderable,  ex- 
tending above  200  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  150  from 
north  to  fouth.  They  were  naturally'  divided  by  the  long  and. 
intricate  ridges  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  Oeta,  and  02a,  into 
nine  feparate  provinces ; which,  during  the  celebrated  ages 
of  Grecian  freedom,  were  occupied  by  nine  independent  re- 
publics.  They  comprehended  the  extenfive  and  fertile  plains 
of  ThefTaly  and  Bocotia,  both  of  which  were,  in  early 
times,  much  expofed  to  inundations,  and  the  latter,  abound- 
ing in  fubterrancan  caverns,  was  peculiarly  fubjeft  to  earth- 
quakes ; the  lefs  fertile,  but  more  fecure  territory  of  Atti- 
ca ; the  weltern  provinces  of  vEtolia  and  Acarnania,  encom- 
paffed  on  one  fide  by  dangerous  feas,  and  confined  on  the- 
other  by  almolt  impaffable  mountains ; and  the  four  fmall 
rocky  diftri&s  of  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris,  and  Megara. 

Thefe  names  and  divifions  (fays  the  above  cited  hiflorian) 
which  remained  to  the  latefl  times,  are  pretty  accurately 
marked  byr  Homer,  whofe  poems  continued,  through  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  to  be  the  approved  flandard  and  legal  code,  to 
which  neighbouring  communities  appealed,  in  adjufling  their 
difputed  boundaries.  This  qualification,  however,  mull  be 
admitted  with  two  exceptions.  During  the  Trojan  war, 
the  extenfive  province  of  ThefTaly  fent  forth  above  a fourth 
part  of  the  whole  Grecian  flrength,  and  was  divided  among 
many  warlike  leaders.  But  when  commerce,  navigation, 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  enriched  and  adorned  the  middle  and 
fouthern  divifions  of  Greece,  the  northern  diftriift  of  Thef- 
faly  loft  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  The  other  exception  arofe 
from  the  extenfive  power  of  the  houfe  of  Pelops,  which 
had,  by  fortunate  marriages  and  rich  fucceffions,  acquired 
dominion  over  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  the  Pelopon-- 
neius,  formerly  containing  feveral  independent  principalities, 
and,  after  the  misfortunes  of  Agamemnon  and  his  family, 
again  divided  into  the  immortal  republics  of  Sparta,  Argos, 
Corinth,  and  Achaia.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  at 
one  view  the  principal  ftates  of  Greece,  with  fome  of  their 
towns  and  rivers,  referring  to  each  article  for  a further  ac- 
count, and  obferving  that  we  have  admitted  into  it  Mace- 
donia, though  it  was  not  properly  a province  of  Greece  till 
after  the  reign  of  Philip,  or  rather  that  of  Alexander,  and' 
alfo  Epirus  and  Illyria. 
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The  ancient  authors  who  are  to  be  confulted  with  regard 
to  the  difFercnt  periods  of  the  geography  of  Greece,  aie 
Homer,  for  the  more  remote  times,  in  his  account  of  the 
forces  collected  for  the  fiege  and  capture  of  Troy;  Strabo, 
•who  avails  himfelf  of  ample  materials  to  which  he  had  accels^ 
Paufanias,  who  details  the  refults  ®f  his  own  travels  and 
obfervations  ; and  Ptolemy,  who  furnifhes  an  ufeful  nomen- 
clature of  the  Hates  and  chief  towns,  with  their  longitudes 
and  latitudes. 

Grjecia,  or  Ancient  Greece,  hijhry  of.  The,  traditions 
of  the  Greeks  (fays  the  learned  hiltorian,  Dr.  Gillies,)  agree 
with  the  authentic  records  of  facred  hiftory  in  reprefenting 
the  countries  afterwards  known  by  the  names  ot  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  Greece,  as  peopled  at  an  earlier  period  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  weftern  world.  The  fouthern 
corner  of  Europe,  comprehended  between  the  36th  and 
41  It  degrees  of  latitude,  bordering  upon  Epirus  and  Mace- 
donia towards  the  north,  and  011  other  lides  furrounded  by 
the  fea,  was  inhabited,  above  18  centuries  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era,  by'  many  find!  tribes  of  hunters  and  Ihepherds, 
among  whom  the  Pelafgi  and  the  Hellenes  were  the 
mod  numerous  and  powerful  The  barbarous  Pelafgi  vene- 
rated Inachus,  as  their  founder  ; and,  for  a fimilar  reafon, 
the  more  humane  Hellenes  refpefted  Deucalion.  From 
his  fon  Hellen,  they  derived  their  general  appellation,  which 
originally  denoted  a fmall  tribe  in  Theffaly,  and  from  Dorus, 
Eolus,  and  Ion,  his  more  remote  defeendants,  they  were 
diferiminated  by  the  names  of  Dorians,  Eolians,  and  Ioni- 
ans.  The  Dorians  took  poffeffion  of  that  mountainous 
difbrift  of  Greece,  afterwards  called  Doris ; the  Ionians, 
whofe  name  was  gradually  loll  in  the  more  illuftrious  appel- 
lation of  Athenians,  fettled  in  the  left  barren  parts  of  Atti- 
ca ; and  the  Eolians  peopled  Elis  and  Arcadia,  the  weftern 
and  inland  regions  of  the  Peloponnefus.  Notwithftanding 
many  partial  emigrations,  thefe  three  original  divifions  of 
the  Hellenes  generally  entertained  an  affection  for  the  efta- 
blifhments  which  had  been  preferred  by  the  wifdom  or  caprice 
of  their  refpedtive  anceftors  ; a circumftance  which  remark- 
ably diftinguiflied  the  Hellenic  from  the  Pelafgic  race.  While 
the  former  difeovered  a degree  of  attachment  to  their  native 
land,  feldom  found  in  barbarians,  who  live  by  hunting  or 
pafturage,  the  latter,  difdaining  fixed  habitations,  wandered 
in  large  bodies  over  Greece,  or  tranfported  thamfelves  into 
the  neighbouring  illands ; and  the  molt  confiderable  portion  of 
them  gradually  removing  to  the  coafts  of  Italy  and  Thrace, 
thofe  that  remained  melted  away  into  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
tribes.  At  the  diltance  of  12  centuries,  obfeure  traces  of 
the  Pelafgi  occurred  in  feveral  Grecian  cities ; a diftridl  of 
Theffaly  always  retained  their  name  ; and  their  colonies  con- 
tinued, in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  to  inhabit  the  fouthern 
coafl  of  Italy',  and  the  fhores  of  the  Hellefpont ; and  in 
thofe  widely  feparated  countries,  their  ancient  affinity  was 
recognized  in  the  uniformity'  of  their  rude  dialed!  and  barba- 
rous manners,  extremely  diffimilar  to  the  cuftoms  and  language 
of  their  Grecian  neighbours.  Such  is  the  account  of  the 
firft  fettlers  in  Greece,  given  by  Dr.  Gillies  on  the  cited  au- 
thorities of  Herodotus,  Dionyfius  Halicarn.,  Paufanias, 
Thucydides,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Strabo.  Modern  au- 
thors, however,  have  entertained  different  opinions  on  this 
fubjedt.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  Pelafgi  fucceeded  the 
Hellenes,  and  others  have  confidered  them  as  the  fame 
people  under  different  denominations.  According  to  M. 
de  Gebelin,  Mofes,  the  Jewifh  legiflator,  has  given  us  the 
primitive  origin  of  the  Greeks.  In  tracing  the  genealogy 
of  the  defeendants  of  Noah  he  fays  that  Japhet,  one  of  the 
Ions  of  Noah,  had  feven  fons  : that  the  fourth  was  called 
Ion,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of  Elifa,  Tharfis  or  Thra- 
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fis,  Ketim,  and  Dodanim  ; this  Ion  was  the  father  of  the 
Greeks,  and  M.  de  Gebelin  labours  to  find  among  the 
Greeks  four  nations  formed  by  his  four  fons.  With  this 
view,  he  fays,  that  Pelafgia  comprehended  the  whole  terri- 
tory between  the  Danube  and  the  fea  of  Peloponnefus  ; 
and  here  we  may  difeover,  as  he  conceives,  the  refpedtive 
fituation  of  each  of  Ion’s  four  fons.  Thrace  acknowledges 
Tharfis  or  Thrafis  for  its  founder  ; Ketim  poffeffed  the 
country  of  the  Getas,  N.  of  Macedonia,  and  Macedonia  itfelf ; 
Dodanim  had  the  country  that  lay  between  Macedonia 
and  the  Peloponnefus,  inhabited  by'  the  Dorians  ; and  Elifa 
defignated  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnefus.  This  author, 
in  no  fmall  degree  indulging  his  imagination,  and  yet  exerci- 
fing  a very'  confiderable  degree  of  ingenuity  and  attention  to 
fails,  obferves,  that  the  hiftory  of  Deucalion  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Greek  chronology  and  hiftory  : this  Deucalion 
is  diftinguilhed  by  his  deluge,  his  ark,  and  his  being  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Greeks  or  Hellenes.  All  thefe  circumftanccs 
afford  a prefumption  that  Deucalion  and  Noah  were  tire 
fame  perfon.  He  alio  fays,  that  the  fable  of  the  Argonauts 
and  their  voyage  to  Colchis  is  a copy  of  the  navigation  \>f 
Noah.  Phryxus,  or  the  “ man  faved,”  in  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, is  Noah.  He  difeovers  alfo  other  coincidences,  which 
lead  him  to  conclude,  not  only  that  Noah  and  Deucalion, 
but  that  Ion  and  Hellen,  the  reputed  father  of  the  Greeks, 
were  the  fame  perlons  ; and  that  the  Hellenes  and  Pelafgi 
were  the  fame  people.  According  to  this  writer,  the  Pelafgf 
were  the  foie  poffefforsof  the  whole  country  which  extended 
itfelf  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  to  the  fea  of  the 
Peloponnefus;  they  peopled  Thrace,  Getia,  Macedonia, 
Illyria,  Epirus,  Theffaly,  the  Phocide,  Attica,  and  the 
Peloponnefus  ; they'  fent  colonies  to  the  ifie  of  Crete, 
to  Etruria,  and  to  the  fouthof  Italy  ; and  others  croffed  the 
Danube,  and  were  denominated  Dacians  and  Getse.  Greece 
was  in  this  llate,  fay's  M.  de  Gebelin,  when  fome  colonies 
of  ftrangers  arrived  on  its  coafts,  as  Cecrops  at  Athens, 
Danaus  at  Argos,  and  Cadmus  in  Bocotia.  Thefe,  he 
fays,  came  not  from  Egypt,  but  from  Phoenicia,  a neigh- 
bouring country.  The  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece,  whence- 
foever  they  came,  were,  in  a very  confiderable  degree,  like  the 
anceftors  of  other  people,  barbarous  and  favage ; and  the  Hel- 
lenes, whofe  manners  weremild  andgentle,  contributed  inforne 
meafure  to  civilize  them  ; but  their  efforts  produced  effeft 
very  flowly'.  At  length,  however,  the  happy  polition  of 
their  country,  forming  a kind  of  frontier  between  Europe 
and  Afia,  and  divided  only  by  a narrow  fea  from  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  not  far  remote  from  thofe  eaftern  regions  which 
were  anciently  molt  populous  and  flourifhing,  invited 
ftrangers  firft  to  vifit,  and  afterwards  to  dwell  among  them. 
The  Greeks  were  not  infenfible  of  their  obligations  to 
ftrangers  for  the  moll  important  difeoveries,  not  only  in  re- 
ligion, but  in  agriculture  and  tlie  arts  ; but  as  they  advanced 
to  fuperiority  in  arts  and  arms,  above  furrounding  nations, 
they  vainly'  fancied  that  their  infancy  was  reared  by'  the  gods  : 
and  to  the  gods  they  transferred  the  merit  of  many  ufeful 
inventions,  that  had  been  communicated  to  them  or  their 
progenitors  by  their  ancient  vifitants  : and  it  mult  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  worlhip  of  feveral  divinities  was  introduced 
at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  perlons,  who  made  known 
to  them  the  arts  moft  fubferyient  to  the  purpofes  of  human 
life. 

From  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  B.  C.  an  inundation  of  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Phrygians  overflowed  the  Hellenic  coafts.  The  principal 
colonies  were  conducted  by  Cecrops  and  Danaus,  Egypti- 
ans, who  refpedtively'  fettled  in  Athens  and  Argos  ; Cad- 
mus, a Phoenician,  who  founded  Thebes  in  Bceotia;  and  Pe- 
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lops,  a Phrygian,  whofe  cfefcendants,  by  intermarriages  with 
thofe  of  Danaus,  king  of  Argos,  and  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Gacedremon,  or  Sparta,  acquired  in  the  perfon  of  Agamem- 
non fo  powerful  an  afeendant  in  tlie  Peloponnefus.  'The  fa- 
mily of  Deucalion  Hill  reigned  in  Theffely  ; but  Thebes, 
Athena,-  Argos,  and  Sparta,  which  were  long  regarded  as 
the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  thus  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  four  foreign  lines  of  princes,  whofe  exploits,  and  glory, 
and  misfortunes  are  immortalized  by  the  firil  and  nobleit  pro- 
ductions of  Grecian  genius  ; fuch  are  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Pindar,  and  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

The  invaders  of  Greece  introduced  many  important  and 
trie ful  improvements.  They  brought  into  that  country  the 
knowledge  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  ; they  affifted  them  in 
the  operations  of  agriculture  ; they  multiplied  the  rites  of  re- 
ligion ; difeovered  to  them  feveral  ufes  of  the  metals  ; and, 
in  return,  adopted  the  Grecian  language,  and  generally  con- 
formed to  the  Grecian  cutloms  and  inftitutions.  By  the 
Phoenicians  they  were  taught  and  encouraged  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  lea,  and  to  maintain  a commercial  inlercourfe 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  foreign  nations.  Their 
country,  indeed,  was  peculiarly  advantageous  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;■  three  fides  of  it  being  vvafhed  by  the  fea,  and  being 
lurrounded  by  numerous  i (lands,  and  abounding  in  excellent 
harbours.  Greece,  however,  was  ilovv  in  availing  itfelf  of 
the  advantages  it  enjoyed  ; and  in  making  improvements  in 
commerce,  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  and  other  uleful  arts. 
Many  circumftanees  concurred  to  retard  its  improvement. 
The  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  country  were  un- 
connected on  account  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  as  well  as  the 
mountains  and  promontories,  that  rendered  Greece  different 
from  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  Grecian  dates 
were  fmall ; each  city  was  at  war  with  its  neighbour, 
and  want  of  union  and  mutual  concurrence  prevented 
their  advancement  in  fcieuce  and  the  arts.  Befides, 
their  coafts  were  ravaged  by  pirates,  and  the  metals,  inftead 
of  being  formed  into  ufeful  implements  of  agriculture,  were 
converted  into  inftruments  of  deftrudtion,  partly  for  hoflility 
and  partly  for  ielf-defence  : and  the  inland  country  was  in- 
vaded by  Thracians,  Amazons,  and  other  northern  favages. 
But  thefe  irruptions  and  ravages  of  the  barbarians  occu- 
fioned  the  infiitution  of  the  Ainphictvonic  council,  which  re- 
ftored  fome  degree  of  prefent  tranquillity  to  Greece,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur.  This  council  produced, 
after  a coniiderable  interval  of  time,  viz.  in  the  year  1263 
B.  C.  the  Argonautic  expedition,  an  undertaking  which  was 
attended  with  a beneficial  effect  on  the  manners  and  oharadter 
of  the  Greeks.  (See  Argonautic.)  In  the  progrefs  of 
the  Greeks  towards  civilization,  they  perceived  the  advan- 
tages of  political  confederacy,  before  they  became  fenfibfe 
of  the  benefits  of  civil  union  ; and  accordingly  a federal 
aflbciation  between  different  communities  was  formed 
before  the  members  of  any  one  Hate  had  been  fufficiently 
united  in  the  fyftem  of  domelfic  policy.  In  order  to  ce- 
ment fuch  diforderly  communities  by  laws  and  governments, 
they  had  recourfe  to  the  wife  inilitutions  and  examples  of 
the  Cretans,  which  are  reprefented  not  only  as  the  moil 
ancient,  but  as  the  befl  regulations  that  ever  were  eftablifhed 
in  any  portion  of  trie  Grecian  territory.  (See  Crete.) 
Thefeus  communicated  the  Cretan  improvements  to  the 
Athenians  ; from  Athens  they  were  diffufed  through  Attica, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  through  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Greece  ; infomuch,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Trojan 
war,  in  1193  B.  C.  all  the  Grecian  dates  had  adopted  one  uni- 
form fyftem  of  government,  uniting  the  independent  fpirit  of 
European  freedom  with  the  rcfpedtful.  veneration  of-  Egyp- 
tian and  Afiatic  fuperitition. 


Of  the  mythology  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  heroic  ages,  as  well  as  their  geography  and  hiilory, 
Homer,  whilit  he  has  indulged  his  fancy,  has  given 
us  an  accurate  delineation ; and  fuch  as  was  conform- 
able to  the  fyftem  of  opinions  and  belief  which  prevailed 
among  his  countrymen.  The  religion,  or  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  was  adapted  to  the  melioration  of  their  condition, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  civil  fociety.  Unlike  that  of  the 
rude  inliabitsmts  of  ancient  Germany,  among  whom  the  of- 
fices of  prieft  and  king  were  adminiftered  by  different  per- 
fons,  the  feeptre,  which  denoted  the  conne&ion  of  civil 
power  with  iacred  protection,  was  conferred,  among  the 
Greeks,  on  thole  who,  while  they  continued  the  humble 
minifters  of  the  gods,  were  appointed  to  be  the  chief,  but 
accountable  guardians  of  the  people.  The  feme  voice  (fays 
Dr.  Gillies),  that  fummoned  the  warriors  to  arms,  or  that 
decided,  in  time  of  peace,  their  domeftic  connections,  conduct- 
ed the  order  of  their  religious  vvorfhip,  and  preiided  in  tlxe- 
prayers  and  hymns  addreffed  to  the  divinity.  Thefe  prayers 
and  hymns,  togetherwith  the  important  rite  of  facrifice  ( which 
was  likewife  performed  by  royal  hands),  formed  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  Grecian  religion.  The  moral  was  far  more  ex ten- 
five,  including  the  principal  offices  of  life,  and  the  nobleft  vir- 
tues ot  the  mind.  The  ufeful  quality  of  courage  was  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  Hern  god  of  war  ; but  the  virtues  of  cha- 
rity and  hofpitality  were  ilill  more  pleafing  to  the  more  ami- 
able divinities.  To  this  purpofe  Homer  fays  (Od.  xiv.  5C.) 
“ all  ftrangers  and  beggars  come  from  Jove.’’  The  fubmif- 
iion  of  iubjcCts  to  their  prince,  the  duty  of  a prince  to  pre- 
ferve  inviolate  the  rights  of  his  fubjeCts  (II.  xvi.  385.),  the 
obedience  of  children  to  their  parents,  the  refpeCl  of  the' 
young  for  the  aged,  the  facred  laws  of  truth,  juftice,- 
honour,  and  decency,  were  inculcated  and  maintained  by 
the  awful  authority  of  religion.  Even  the  mort  ordinary 
tranfeCtioHS  of  private  life  were  confecratcd  by  the  piety  of 
the  Greeks'.  They  ventured  not  to  undertake  a 
voyage,  of  a journey,  without  foliciting  the  propitious 
aid  of  their  heavenly  protestors.  Every  meal  (and  they 
had  three  in  a day,  viz.  u^i-ov,  ov,  no^Tro.),  was 
accompanied  with  a facrifice  and  libation.  The  common 
forms  of  politenefs,  the  cuftomary  duties  of  civility, 
were  not  decided  hv  the  varying  tallies -of  individuals,  but  de- 
fined By  the  preciie  voice  of  the  gods,-  The  laws  of  religion 
were  guarded  and  enforced  by  correfponding  fendlions.  The 
dreaded  vengeance  of  imaginary  powers  was  eftablifhed  in  the 
Grecian  creed  ; and  it  appears  from  the  writings  of  Homer 
throughout,  that  every  important  event,  profperous  or  ad- 
verfe,  which  happened  either  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  ap- 
peared to  the  Greeks,  as  the  reward  of  their  religion  and  vir- 
tue, or  the  puniffiment  of  their  irreligion  and  vice.  The 
principles  above  ftated  are  confirmed  not  only  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Homer  and  Hefiod,  but  by  almoft  every  page  of 
Herodotus,  of  Pindar,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians 
and  hiftorians.- 

The  origin  of  the  gods  of  Greece  has  afforded  a 
fubjedt  of  elaborate  difeuffion  ; and  many  learned  writers 
have  traced  it  to  Paleftiney  Egypt,  and  other  nations, 
whence  the  firft  fettlers  or  future  emigrants  fprung.  By  the 
dim  light  of  etymology  and  tradition  ( fays  the  ingenious  hif- 
torian  of  Greece),  and  the  deceitful  glare  of  legend  and 
fable,  inquifitive  men  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  corrupt- 
ed ftreams  of  Pagan  worfhip  to  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Jew. 
ifh  difpenfation  ; and  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ge- 
neral dodlrine  of  providence,  the  rebellion  in  heaven,  the  ftate 
of  innocence,  the  fall  of  man,  atonement  by  facrifice,  and  a 
future  ftate  of  retribution,  for  which  the  prefent  life  is  only 
preparatory,  are  tenets,  all,  or  fome  of  which,  are  found  in 
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the  traditions  of  all  nations,  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  (See 
Hefiod,  Oper.  and  Di.  v.  no,  165.  Theog.  v.  220.  725.) 
But  our  author  obferves,  that  the  majelty  of  Jehovah' is  very 
feebly  reprefented  by  the  united  power  of  Homer’s  divini- 
ties' ; and  that  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  oi  fuch  a 
peculiar  texture,  that,  whencefoever  originally  derived,  it  muft 
have  undergone  a particular  modification  in  the  Grecian  foil ; 
nor  (he  fays)  is  it  eafy  to  concur  with  the  opinion  of  writers 
who  bring  it  immediately  from  Egypt,  Chaldasa,  or  Leffer 
Alia,  when  we  confider  that  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  veftige 
in  Homer  of  the  judicial  aftrology  which  prevailed  fo  much 
in  the  two  firft  countries,  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.  Exod.  ch.  vi. 
Plin.  1.  xxv  ),  or  of  the  worlhipping  of  idols,  which  al- 
moft  univerfally  prevailed  in  the  laft.  (Old  Teftament,  paf- 
fim.)  Dr.  Gillies  traces  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  faith  and 
worlhip  in  the  natural  pafiions  of  the  human  heart,  the  hopes, 
the  fears,  the  wants,  the  mifery  of  man,  wliich  have  in  all 
ages  rendered  him  a prey  to  the  terrors  of  fuperftition. 

The  great  pillar  of  fuperftition,  raifed  by  the  anxious 
pafiions  of  men,  was  fortified  in  Greece  by  a peculiar  fenfi- 
bility  of  ebarafter,  which  exerts  itfelf  in  the  ardour  of  fa- 
cial affeftion,  and  strengthens,  by  a thoufand  aflociations, 
their  belief  of  invifible  and  intelligent  powers.  The  nature, 
the  characters,  and  the  occupations  of  the  gods,  were  fug- 
gefted  by  the  lively  feelings  of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the 
regular  invention  of  a cultivated  mind.  Thefe  celeitial  be- 
ings were  fubjedt  to  the  blind  pafiions  which  govern  unhappy 
mortals  : their  wants,  and  their  defires,  were  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  man.  But  what  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  perfec- 
tion, was  fupplied  by  the  number  of  the  gods.  Homer  only 
deferibes  the  principal  and  reigning  divinities  ; but  Elefiod, 
who  gives  the  genealogical  hillory  of  this  fanciful  hierarchy, 
makes  the  whole  number  amount  to  30,000.  Every  virtue 
had  its  proteCf or,  every  quality  of  extenfive  power  in  human 
life  had  its  patron,  and  every  grove,  mountain,  and  river  its 
favourite  inhabitants.  (See  Gods.)  The  religious  creed  of 
the  Greeks,  compofed  of  materials,  in  great  meafure  created 
by  fancy,  formed  by  poetry  into  beauty,  and  improved  into 
ufe  by  policy,  -became  the  happieft  antidote  againft  the  furi- 
ous refentment,  the  favage  cruelty,  and  the  fierce  fpirit  of 
wild  independence,  which  ufually  characterizes  the  man- 
ners of  barbarians.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ancient  and  vene- 
rable fuperftition  of  the  Greeks  was  diftinguifhed  above 
moft  other  falfe  religions,  by  the  uncommon  merit  of  doing 
much  good,  without  feemingly  occafioning  any  confiderable 
harm  to  fociety.  The  Grecian  tenets,  while  they  inculcated 
profound  refpeCt  to  the  gods,  had  no  tendency  to  break  the 
fpirit  or  to  reprefs  the  courage  of  their  warlike  votaries. 
In  order  to  avert  the  calamities  threatened  by  the  anger  of 
their  divinities,  they  did  not  recur  to  the  infliction  of  tortures 
on  themfelves,  but  they  repaired  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
committed  againft  their  -fellow-citizens,  or  compenfated,  by 
eew  attentions,  for  the  negleCt  fhewn  to  the  ceremonies  of 
their  national  worlhip.  In  their  eftimation,  the  doing  of  -in- 
}ury  to  men,  and  the  omiflion  of  prayer  to  the  gods,  were 
the  principal  caufes  of  the  divine  difpleafure,  which  they 
were  anxious  to  avert  by  a diligent  praCIice  of  moral  duties. 
The  dangerous  power  of  oracles,  the  abufed  privileges  of 
afylums,  the  wild  raptures  of  prophetic  enthufiafm,  the  abo- 
minable ceremonies  of  the  Bacchanalia,  and  the  horrid  prac- 
tice of  human  facrifices,  all  which  are  circuriiftances  that 
cover  with  deferved  infamy  the  latter  periods  of-  Paganifm, 
were  unknown  to  the  good  fenfe  and  purity  of  the  heroic 
ages  ; -nor  is  there  to  be.difcoveredthe  fmalleft  veftige  of  anv 
of  thefe  wild  or  wicked  inventions,  either  in  the  writings  o. 
Horaer,  or  of  his  cotemporary  Hefiod.  Their  religious’ fyf- 
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tern  communicated  its  "beneficial  influence  to  tbe  civil  and 
military  inftitutions  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
as  well  as  to  the  regulations  of  internal  policy,  and  to  the 
various  duties  of  domeftic  as  well  as  of  focial  hfe. 

In  examining  the  political  ftates  of  the  Greeks,  during 
the  heroic  age,  we  lhall  find  that  they  deferve  the  title  of 
republics,  rather  than  that  of  monarchies.  The  foldiers  of 
any  warlike  tribe  fought  and  conquered,  in  their  attack  of 
a more  fertile  territory  than  their  own  woods  and  mountains, 
not  for  their  leaders,  but  for  themfelves : and  the  land  ac- 
quired by  their  united  valour  was  confidered  as  a common 
property.  No  diftindlion  was  known  among  them,  but  that 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  perfonal  merit  and 
abilities.  This  difference  raifed  a chief  or  leader  to  the  head 
of  each  fociety  ; and  his  fuperior  ufefulnefs  in  this  ftation, 
was  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  his  tnbe  with  a valuable 
portion  of  ground,  feparated  from  the  common  property. 
(II.  xii.  310.)  This  perfon,  who  commanded  in  the  field, 
became  the  arbiter  and  judge  of  their  civil  differences,  and 
he  was  inverted  with  the  honourable  office  of  prefiding  in 
their  religious  folemnities.  Thefe  important  funttions  of 
prieft,  judge,  and  general,  conferred  on  the  belt  and  braveft 
in  each  particular  tribe,  were  conferred,  upon  the  union  of 
feveral  tribes  into  one  ftate  or  nation,  on  the  belt  and  braveft 
of  all  the  different  leaders.  The  various  ftates  of  Greece 
formed  a general  confederacy,  in  which  the  council  of  princes 
regulated  the  refolutions  of  the  monarch,  and  the  voice  of 
the  affembly  ruled  that  of  the  council  ; and  fo  likewife  in 
each  particular  kingdom,  the  decifions  of  the  fejiate  prevail- 
ed over  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  the  acknowledged  ma- 
jefty  of  the  people  controuled  the  decifions  of  the  fenate. 
The  fame  diftribution  of  power  took  place  in  every  particu- 
lar village. 

The  civil  rights  of  the  Greeks  were  maintained  by  the 
fame  fimplicity  which  regulated  the  political  fyftem.  As 
the  price  of  fubmitting  to  the  reftraints  of  fociety,  a man 
was  fecured  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and  property  : his 
moveables  were  equally  divided,  at  his  death,  among  his  de- 
feendants  ; and  the  unnatural  right  of  primogeniture,  which, 
in  order  to  enrich  the  eldeft  fon,  reduces  the  reft  of  the  fa- 
mily to  want  and  mifery,  was  altogether  unknown  to  the 
equal  ipirit  of  the  Grecian  inftitutions.  Caufes  refpe&ing 
property  were  decided  by  the  firft  magiftrate,  or  by  judges 
of  delegated  authority.  The  profecution  of  murderers  be- 
longed to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  who  might  accept 
a compenfation  in  money  for  the  lofs  which  the  family  had 
fuftained  ; but  in  defeat  of  this  compofition,  all  the  members 
of  the  tribe  concurred  with  the  aggrieved,  in  either  punifli- 
ing  the  murderer  by  death,  or  compelling  him  to  leave  the 
fociety. 

The  hiftory  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  prefents  the? 
moft  interefting  pifture  of  conjugal  love,  parental  affeftion, 
and  filial  duty.  The  inftitution  of  marriage  was  aferibed 
to  the  gods  ; and  it  was  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  of 
religious  feftivity.  Adultery  was  held  in  the  greateft  de- 
• teftation,  and  always  mentioned  with  the  fame  horror  as 
murder.  The  guilty  perfon  might  purchafe  immunity,  but 
more  frequently  efcaped  death  by  voluntary  b'anilhrhent. 
It  has  been  erroneoufiy  faid,  that,  in  ancient  Greece,  wives j 
as  well  as  concubines,  were,  the  Haves  of  their  hufbands, 
and  that  they  were  purchafed  by  them.  The  attention  of 
women  was  chiefly  confined  to  domeftic  care  and  occupations,' 
which  did  not  require  any  great  degree  of  ftrength,  cou- 
r age,  or  wifdom.  Weaving  and  embroidery,  which  wefe 
employments  of  females,  were  praftifed  by  ladies  of  the 
higheli  rank,  and  even  by  queens ; and  they  were  all<->  en- 
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trufted  with  the  education  of  their  child-ien.  They  were 
permitted  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  many  of  them  were  confecrated  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  particular  divinities. 

War,  being  the  principal  employment  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  heroic  ages,  they  fupplied  by  courage  what  they  wanted 
in  (kill.  They  marched  to  the  field  in  a deep  phalanx, 
ru died  impetuoufly  to  the  attack,  and  bravely  clofed  with 
their  enemies.  Their  principal  weapon  was  the  fpear  ; and 
when  the  ufe  of  this  failed,  they  drew  their  fwords,  and 
rufhed  impetuoufly  on  the  foe.  The  Greeks  had  alio  bows, 
flings,  and  darts  ; which  were  chiefly  ufed  in  their  military 
paitimes.  Their  defenfive  armour  was  complete  : a light 
helmet,  adorned  with  plumes,  covered  the  head  and  face, 
a fine  corfiet  defended  the  bread,  greaves  of  brafs  dcfcended 
to  the  feet,  and  an  ample  Ihield,  loofely  attached  to  the 
flioulders,  turned  in  all  directions,  and  oppofed  its  firm  re- 
finance to  every  hoftile  a (fault.  Their  clofe  compaCt  com- 
bats ferved  to  excite  the  mod  furious  paffions,  and  to  embit- 
ter national  animofity  by  perfoiial  hatred  and  revenge.  Be- 
fore any  war  could  be  undertaken,  it  was  neceffary  to  dif- 
patch  ambadadors,  who  explained  the  injury  that  had  been 
done,  demanded  fatisfaCtion,  and  if  this  were  refufed,  de- 
nounced the  refolution  of  their  community  to  profecute  its 
claim  by  force  of  arms.  After  the  commencement  of  war, 
the  characters  of  heralds  were  equally  refpeCted  by  friends 
and  foes  ; and  they  travelled  in  fafety  through  the  midd 
of  embattled  hods.  The  ufe  of  poifoned  weapons  was  for- 
bidden, under  pain  of  the  divine  difpleafure.  The  will  of 
the  gods  required  that  life  fhould  be  fpared,  when  a fuffi- 
cient  ranfom  was  promifed  ; and  when  a treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded,  without  any  ratification  but  the  honour  of 
the  contracting  parties,  the  perfidious  wretches  who  be- 
trayed the  facility  of  their  engagements  were  devoted,  amidd 
libations  and  facrifices,  to  the  fury  of  the  terrible  goddeffes. 
(Iliad,  iii.) 

From  the  practice  of  war  we  may  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  arts  of  peace.  Padurage  and  agriculture  fup- 
plied the  Greeks  with  food  and  clothing  ; but  their  imple- 
ments for  preparing  thefe  articles  were  very  imperfeCl. 
The  principal  produce  of  their  fields  was  barley,  which 
fupplied  the  ordinary  food  of  men  as  well  as  horfes.  Mills 
were  unknown,  and  the  grain  was  bruifed  between  two  large 
ftones  with  the  hand.  They  cultivated  the  olive,  but 
knew  not  how  to  extraCt  the  oil  ; and  though  their  foil 
was  favourable  to  the  grape,  the  juice  was  obtained  by  a 
tedious  and  operofe  procefs,  which  rendered  wine  fcarce  and 
dear.  Of  the  mechanic  arts,  weaving  was  bed  underdood  ; 
and  the  hatchet,  wimble,  plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools 
mentioned  by  Homer,  who  feems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  faw,  the  fquare,  and  the  compafs.  Homer  does 
not  mention  the  orders  of  architecture  ; and  pillars  are  the 
only  ornaments  afligned  to  the  edifices  which  he  defcribes. 
The  roofs  of  the  houfes,  confiding  of  two  doors,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a wall,  were  flat.  The  invention  of  enamelled 
metals  had  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  fuccefs  ; and  though 
painting,  properly  fo  called,  was  rude  and  unformed  during 
the  a^e  of  Homer,  the  genius  of  the  divine  poet  has 
defcribed  the  rudiments  of  his  kindred  art  with  fucli  graces 
as  would  adorn  its  mod  redned  date  of  perfection.  Mulic 
was  much  praCtifed  among  the  early  Greeks.  (See  Muftc  of 
the  Greeks  ) The  fciences  were  in  alow  and  imperfect 
date.  For  arithmetic  they  had  little  occafion  ; by  means  of 
their  adronomy  they  were  enabled  to  obferve  the  con  deflations 
which  directed  the  adventurous  courfe  of  the  mariner  ; but 
their  navigation  was  fo  imperfeCt,  that  they  feldom  aban- 
doned the  coads.  The  onlvdars  mentioned  by  Homer  are  the 
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Great  and  Little  Bear,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Orion, 
and  the  Dog-dar.  Of  their  games,  we  give  an  account 
under  Games  and  Gymnastics.  As  to  their  general  charac- 
ter, we  (hall  tranferibe  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  the 
fird  volume  of  Dr.  Gillies’ s Hidory  of  Ancient  Greece, 
to  which  we  have  been  indebted  in  the  compilation  of  this 
article.  “The  Greeks,”  fays  Dr.  G.,  “had  advanced 
beyond  that  uniform  infipidity  of  deportment,  that  fallen  fe- 
rocity of  manners,  and  that  hardened  infallibility  of  heart, 
which  univerfally  characterizes  the  favage  date.  They  dill 
poffeffed,  however,  that  patient  intrepidity,  that  noble 
fpirit  of  independence,  that  ardent  attachment  to  their  friends, 
and  that  generous  contempt  of  pain,  danger,  and  death, 
which  render  the  defeription  of  the  wild  tribes  of  America 
fo  intereding  to  a p’niloiophic  mind.  Of  two  principal  en- 
joyments of  life,  dudy  and  converfation,  they  were  little  ac- 
quainted, indeed,  with  the  confolations  and  pleafures  of  the 
fird,  the  want  of  which  was  compenfated  by  the  fincerity, 
the  confidence,  the  charms  of  the  fecond.  Their  fociat 
affeftions  were  lefs  comprehenfive  in  their  objeCts,  but  more 
powerful  in  their  effeCts  than  thofe  of  polidicd  nations.  A 
generous  chief  ruflies  to  certain  death  to  revenge  the  cauie 
of  his  friend  ; yet  refufes  to  the  prayers  of  an  aged  parent 
the  melancholy  confolation  of  interring  the  remains  of  his 
favourite  fon,  till  the  correfponding  image  of  his  own  father 
ftrikes  his  mind,  and  at  once  melts  him  to  pity.  (Iliad, 
xxiv.)  The  imaginary  wants  and  artificial  paffions  which 
are  fo  neceflary  to  urge  the  hand  of  indudry,  and  to  vary 
the  purfuits  of  men,  in  improved  commercial  fccieties,  were 
fupplied  to  the  Greeks  by  that  exceffive  fenfibility,  which 
intereded  them  fo  deeply  in  the  affairs  of  their  community, 
their  tribe,  their  family,  and  their  friends,  and  which  cou- 
ne&ed  them  by  the  feelings  of  gratitude  even  with  the  inani- 
mate objeCts  of  nature.  As  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  fame  diverfity  of  employments,  fo  neither  were  they 
fatigued  with  the  fame  giddy  round  of  diffipated  pleafures 
which  augment  the  fplendid  mifery  of  later  times.  Though 
ignorant  of  innumerable  aCts  which  adorn  the  prefent  age, 
they  had  difeovered  one  of  inedimable  value,  to  reader  the 
great  duties  ot  life  its  mod  entertaining  amufement.  It  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  eafy  to  point  out  a nation  who  united  a more 
complete  fubordination  to  edablifiied  authority  with  a higher 
fenfe  of  perfonal  independence,  and  a more  refpeCtful  regard 
to  the  dictates  of  religion  with  a more  ardent  fpirit  of  mar- 
tial enterprise.  The  generous  quality  of  their  political 
edablidimeuts,  and  their  fancied  intercourfe  with  the  gods, 
confpired  to  raife  them  to  a certain  elevation  of  character 
which  will  be  for  ever  remembered  and  admired.  This  cha- 
racter was  rendered  permanent  in  Sparta,  by  the  famous 
laws  commonly  aferibed  to  the  invention  of  Lycurgus,  but 
which  will  appear  (under  that  article)  to  have  been  “ almoft 
exaCt  copies  of  the  cudoms  and  inditutions  that  univerfally 
prevailed  in  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages.”  The  character 
of  the  Greeks  in  fubiequent  periods  will  appear  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  feveral  dates,  provinces,  or  kingdoms,  which 
they  occupied. 

The  general  hidory  of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods,  marked  by  as  many  memorable  epoclias.  The 
firjl  extends  to  the  degeof  Troy  in  the  year  1184  B.C.  ; the 
era  ot  its  commencement  is  not  precifely  afeertained  ; but  if 
we  date  it  with  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon  by 
iEgialeus  in  the  year  2089  B.C.,  it  laded  905  years.  Tins 
Was  properly  the  infancy  of  Greece;  and  comprehends  the 
edablidiment  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sicyon,  of  Argos,  1856 
B.C.,  of  Athens,  1556  B.C.,  of  Troy,  1546  B.C  , of 
Thebes,  1493  B.C.,  of  Mycenae,  1344  B.C. ; the  deluge 
of  Ogyges,  1764  B.C.  and  that  of  Deucalion,  1 703  B.C-  ; 
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tbe  murder  committed  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  on  their 
hulbands,  1485  B.C.  ; the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician 
letters  into  Greece,  1493  B.C.  ; the  legiflation  of  Minos  in 
Crete,  1406  B C.;  the  Argonautic  expedition,  1263  B.C. ; 
the  exploits  of  Thefeus,  1234  B.C.  ; the  war  of  the  feven 
heroes  again  11  Thebes,  1225  B.C.,  &c.  &c. 

The  fecond  period  begins  with  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  ter- 
minates with  the  battle  of  Marathon,  49®  B.C.,  including 
about  694  years.  In  the  year  1104  B.C.,  80  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Heraclidas,  or  defcendants  of 
Hercules, ^conducted  the  Dorians  to  the  eaftern  coafl.  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  and  having  landed  their  followers  without  oppofi- 
tion,  a hailed  the  defencelefs  territories,  to  which  they  had 
long  laid  claim,  comprehending  the  whole  peninfula,  except 
the°central  province  of  Arcadia,  and  the  maritime  diftrict 
of  Achaia.  The  live  other  provinces  were  conquered  at  the 
fame  time,  though  by  different  means.  Laconia  was  be- 
trayed to  the  invaders  ; Argos  acknowledged  their  authori- 
ty ; Corinth,  Elis,  and  MefTenia  fubmitted  to  their  arms. 
The  revolution  was  complete,  and  effected  with  little  blood- 
flied  ; but  not  without  great  oppreffion  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  emigrated,  and  many  were 
reduced  to  flavery.  The  Heraclidce  divided  their  new  ac- 
quifitions  by  lot.  Upon  the  divilion  of  Peloponnefus  the 
kingdom  of  Lacediemon  commenced,  1102  B.C.  In  the 
year  1096  B.C.,  or  88  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the 
Eolians,  having  traverfed  the  northern  parts  of  Grtecia  in 
quell  of  new  fettlements,  eroded  the  Hellefpont,  and 
eitablifhed  themfelves  along  the  fhore  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Priam.  They  gradually  difFufed  their  colonies  from 
Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Her- 
mus  ; which  delightful  country,  together  with  the  ille  of 
Lefbos,  from  this  time  received  the  name  of  Eolis  or  Eolia, 
denoting  that  its  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Eolian 
branch  of  the  Hellenic  race.  In  the  year  1070  B.C.  royalty 
terminated  in  Athens  upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  and  the 
Athenians  were  afterwards  governed  by  Archons.  In  the 
year  1044  B.C.,  60  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae, 
the  Ionians,  blended  with  other  emigrants,  having  feized 
the  central  and  moll  beautiful  part  of  the  Afiatic  coall,  gra- 
dually diffufed  their  colonies  from  the  banks  of  the 
Hermus  to  the  promontory  of  Pofidion,  and  afterwards 
took  poffeffion  of  Chios  and  Samos  ; and  all  thefe  coun- 
tries were  united  in  the  year  above-mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Ionia,  intimating  that  the  Ionians  compofed  the 
moll  numerous  divifion  of  the  colony.  (See  Ionia.)  The 
Doric  migration  took  place  in  the  year  B.C.  944  (See 
Doris.) 

During  the  heroic  ages  we  have  feen,  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  this  article,  that  the  authority  of  kings  was 
founded  on  religion,  fupported  by  gratitude,  and  confirmed 
by  utility.  While  they  approved  themfelves  worthy  minillers 
of  heaven,  they  were  entitled  to  due  and  hereditary  honours  ; 
but  they  were  bound  to  refpefl  the  rights,  the  fentiments, 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  their  fubjects.  But  at  length,  in- 
cited by  ambition  and  avarice,  they  tranfgreffed  the  preferibed 
limits,  and  trampled  on  thofe  laws  which  their  predecefforshad 
held  iacred.  The  minute  divifion  of  property,  which  had 
taken  place,  not  only  in  Peloponnefus,  but  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Greece,  rendered  the  cobles  and  people  more 
fenfible  of  their  encroachments, and  induced  them  to  refill  their 
oppreffors.  The  more  independent  and  illullrious  citizens, 
who  from  the  eaiiiell  times  had  been  accullomed  to  come 
armed  to  the  council  or  affembly,  communicated  their 
grievances,  and  adopted  proper  means  for  removing  them. 
Miltas,  the  fourth  Argive  prince  in  fucceffion  to  Temenus, 
Jo  whom  Argos  fell  on  the  Heraclidan  dillribution,  was  con- 
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demned  to  death  for  ufurping  abfolute  power.  In  Attica 
monarchy  more  honourably  expired ; it  perifhed  Hill  more  dif- 
gracefully  in  Arcadia;  but  was  gradually  abolifhed  in  every 
province  of  Greece,  except  Sparta,  from  the  fouthern  ex- 
tremity of  Peloponnefus  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Thef- 
faly.  The  confequence  of  the  abolition  of  monarchy  was 
the  introduction  of  accumulated  evils.  Thefe,  however, 
were  removed,  or  at  leaft  alleviated,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  by  that  of  the  oracles,  particu- 
larly that  of  Delphi.  This  latter  oracle  confirmed  by  its 
awful  fanction  the  Olympic  games  and  Spartan  laws,  which 
had  been  refpectively  ellablilhed,  the  former  by  Iphitus,  and 
the  latter  by  Lycurgus  in  the  fame  year,  viz.  884  B.C.  ; 
and  which  ierved  to  the  fafety  of  their  refpective  territories, 
though  in  different  ways  ; the  Olympic  games  by  rendering 
Elis  the  moil  pacific,  and  the  laus  of  Lycurgus  by  making 
Sparta  the  moll  warlike,  of  all  the  Grecian  communities. 
Greece,  even  under  its  kings,  was  divided  into  many  inde- 
pendent Hates  ; and  under  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment it  was  ltill  more  fubdivided  ; and  hence  wars  became 
more  frequent,  and  battles  more  bloody  and  more  obltinate. 
But  the  long  and  fpirited  contell  between  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Melfenians  was  the  only  war  of  that  age  which 
produced  permanent  effects.  Of  Laconia  and  Meffcnia 
we  fhall  give  an  account  under  their  refpective  articles.  We 
lhall  here  obferve,  that  they  were  both  governed  by  kings 
of  the  family  of  Hercules,  and  inhabited  by  fubjects  of  the 
Doric  race,  and  yet  this  kind  of  mutual  affinity  and  con- 
nection was  not  fufficient  to  counteract  other  caufes,  which 
produced  flollilities  among  them.  Urged  by  reciprocal  pro- 
vocations which  we  cannot  here  detail,  the  Spartans  invade 
the  Meffenian  frontier  and  attack  the  fmall  town  of  Am- 
phica  ; and  thus  in  the  year  743  B.C.  began  the  firll  war 
between  the  Melfenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  which  lafted 
19  years,  and  terminated  with  the  furrender  of  Ithome, 
their  capital,  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  difperfion  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  the  year  685  B.C.  the  Melfenians  prepare 
to  revolt,  and  a fecond  war  commences,  which  continued  14 
years,  and  ended  with  the  capture  of  Ira,  or  Lira,  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  a fiege  of  1 1 years.  The  conquelt 
of  Melfenia  rendered  Sparta  the  moll  coniiderable  power  in 
Greece,  as  its  lubjeCts  occupied  two-fifths  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefus. In  the  year  B.C.  600  commenced  the  firll  “ Sacred 
War,”  occasioned  by  an  injury  committed  againll  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  and  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons, 
and  terminated  by  the  total  deilruction  of  the  cities  accufed 
of  facrilegious  outrage.  On  occafion  of  the  happy  termination 
of  this  war  the  Pythian  games  were  re-eftablifhed  591  B.C. 
The  battle  of  Marathon,  which  clofes  this  fecond  period  of 
the  Grecian  hiilory,  terminated,  after  a very  fevere  contell, 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Perfians,  and  triumph  of  the 
Athenians  under  their  commander  Miltiades. 

The  third  period  of  the  hiilory  of  Greece  comprehends 
an  interval  of  167  years,  that  elapfed  between  the  battle  of 
Marathon  and  the  death  of  Alexander,  323  B.C.  The 
Athenians,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  ThemiHocles, 
augment  their  navy  ; and  under  his  command  they  defeat 
the  fleets  of  jEgina  and  Corcyra.  Themiftocles,  inltead  of 
allowing  the  Athenians  to  indulge  themfelves  in  fecurity  after 
the  advantages  they  had  gained,  exhorted  them  to  be  always 
ready  for  action.  In  confequence  of  this  judicious  counfel, 
they  were  enabled  to  oppofe  the  immenfe  armaments  of 
Xerxes.  The  Athenian  fleet  proved  the  fafe -guard  of  Greece, 
and  prevented  a country,  from  which  the  knowledge  of 
laws,  learning,  and  civility  was  deftined  to  flow  over  Europe, 
from  becoming  a province  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  being 
confounded  with  the  mafs  of  barbarous  nations.  Xerxes  was 
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provided  with  1200  (hips  of  war,  and  3000  drips  of  bur- 
then, for  his  intended  expedition  : and  bis  army  confided  of 
feventeen  hundred  thoufand  infantry,  and  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  cavalry,  and  thefe,  joined  to  thofe  who  manned  his 
fleet,  amounted  to  near  two  millions  of  fighting  men.  In 
the  year  480  B.C.  he  puffed  the  Hellefpon'c,  and  the  vain- 
glorious monarch  had  the  pleafure  of  reviewing  the  whole 
fleet  and  army  near  Dorifcus,  a city  of  Thrace,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Hebrus.  , In  the  mean  while  thole  Greci- 
ans, who,  unmoved  by  the  terrors  of  invafion,  obeyed  the 
voice  of  liberty  and  their  country,  had  font  deputies  to  the 
iilhmus  of  Corinth,  to  deliberate  about  the  common  fafety. 
A general  union  prevailed,  and  the  general  danger  feemed 
to  harmonize  the  molt  dilcordant  members  of  the  common 
council.  The  Grecian  fleet  failed  to  Artemifium,  patient- 
ly expefting  the  arrival  of  the  barbarians.  The  (traits  of 
Thermopylae,  15  miles  diltant  from  the  flatien  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  Artemifium,  and  deemed  the  gate  or  entrance 
into  Greece,  was  guarded  by  troops,  confiding  chiefly  of 
Peloponnefians,  under  the  command  of  Leonidas,  the 
Spartan  king.  Xerxes  having  made  his  previous  arrange- 
ments, fent  mcfTengers  to  treat  with  the  Spartans,  and  to  de- 
fine them  to  lay  down  their  qrms  ; to  which  they  replied, 
“ Let  him  come  and  take  thenf.”  The  meffengers  then  of- 
fered them  lands,  on  condition  of  their  becoming  allies  to  the 
great  king,  but  they  anfwered  : “ That  it  was  the  cuftom  of 
their  republic  to  conquer  lands  by  valour,  not  to  acquire 
them  by  treachery.”  Xerxes  waited  four  days  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  meffengers,  expediting  the  Grecians  to  retreat 
into  their  own  country,  or  furrender  their  arms.  On  the 
fifth  day  he  determined  to  chaltife  their  infolent  oppoiition. 
The  attack  was  ordered,  and  the  Perfiatis  were  repelled  : 
it  was  renewed  the  next  day  with  the  like  refult. 

The  Greeks,  however,  were  betrayed  by  Epialtes,  a per- 
fidious wretch  of  their  own  nation,  who  conducted  a body 
of  twenty  thoufand  Perfians  through  a paffage  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Oeta,  feveral  miles  to  the  welt  of  that  guarded  by 
Leonidas.  The  Athenian  general  had  prudently  guarded  this 
important  but  unknown  pafs,  which,  as  he  conceived,  chance 
or  treachery  might  difeover  to  the  Perfians.  A body  of 
1000  Phocians  had  been  appointed  to  this  fervice  ; upon  the 
approach  of  the  Perfians  they  inftantly  flew  to  their  arms, 
and  determined  to  refill  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt.  Expecting  to  be  purfued,  they  retired  to 
the  higheft  part  of  the  mountain  ; but  the  Perfians,  declining 
to  follow  them,  feized  the  paffage  which  they  had  aban- 
doned, and  marched  down  the  mountain  in  order  to  accom- 
plifh  the  defign  which  had  been  preconcerted  by  the  traitor 
Epialtes.  Leonidas,  apprized  of  this  aft  of  treachery,  called 
a council  of  war  ; when  all  the  confederates  of  Pelop®nnefus, 
except  the  Spartans,  determined  to  abandon  a poff  which 
they  deemed  to  be  untenable.  Leonidas,  however,  with  700 
Thefpians,  400  Thebans,  and  300  Spartans,  remained  in 
the  poll  of  danger  and  of  glory.  In  the  dead  of  night  the 
Spartans,  headed  by  Leonidas,  marched  in  a clofe  battalion 
towards  the  Perfian  camp,  with  refentment  heightened  by 
defpair.  The  confiift  was  ardent  and  deftruftive,  whilft  the 
Greeks  were  favoured  in  their  attack  by  the  darknefs  of  the 
night ; but  at  the  approach  of  day  the  Perfians,  who  had 
previoufly  fled,  difeovered  that  their  fears  had  multiplied  the 
number  of  the  enemy  ; and  therefore  rallying  their  Matter- 
ed forces,  Xerxes  gave  orders  to  purfuc  the  Greeks,  who 
had  retreated  in  clofe  order  to  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae. 
The  fhock  was  dreadful ; and  the  battle  was  maintained  on 
the  fide  of  the  Greeks  with  perfevering  intrepidity  and  def- 
perate  valour.  At  length  a barbarian  dart  pierced  the  heart 
of  Leonidas ; nevertiielefs  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thefpians, 
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though  inglorioufly  deferted  by  the  Thebans,  maintained 
their  firmnefs  to  the  lafl ; and  they  were  finally  not  deitroyed 
or  conquered,  but  buried  under  a trophy  of  Perfian  arms. 
(See  Leonidas  and  Thermopylae.)  During  the  military 
operations  at  Thermopylae,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  flationed 
in  the  harbour  of  Artemifium,  the  northern  promontory  of 
Euboea,  and  the  numerous  one  of  the  Perfians  had  an- 
chored on  the  road  that  extends  between  the  city  of  Caftanaea 
and  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  on  the  coaft  of  Theffaly. 
Elere  it  fuffered  calamities,  of  which  Xerxes  had  been  fore- 
warned, but  which  he  difregarded.  Themiftocles,  by  his 
addrefs,  prevailed  on  the  Athenian  commander  to  remain  at 
Artemifium  ; and  as  foon  as  the  Perfians  recovered  from  the 
terrors  of  the  ftorm,  the  effefts  of  which  they  had  fuffered, 
both  fides  prepared  for  a battle,  for  the  refult  of  which  fee 
Artemi.sium.  The  Perfians  were  again  totally  defeated 
near  Salamis  (which  fee)  ; upon  which  Xerxes  determined 
to  leave  Greece.  Of  the  conduft  of  Themiftocles  on  this 
occalion,  fee  his  article  ; and  for  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  fee  Plat^ea.  The  event  of  this  bloody  engage- 
ment not  only  delivered  the  Greeks  from  the  danger  of  fer- 
vitude,  but  gave  them  poffeffion  of  greater  wealth  than  they 
could  ever  have  expefted  to  poffefs.  In  his  precipitate  re- 
treat from  Greece,  Xerxes  left  behind  him  all  his  riches  and 
magnificence.  The  battle  of  Platcea  was  fucceeded  by  that 
of  Mycale,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  again  viftorious. 
About  40,000  Perfians  perifhed  in  the  field,  many  fell  in  the 
purfuit,  and  the  remainder  fled  in  diforder,  nor  thought  them- 
felves  fecure  till  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  Sardis.  " Their 
fhips,  their  camp,  the  freedom  of  Ionia,  and  the  undifturbed 
poffeffion  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  formed  the  ineftimable  prize 
of  the  vifters ; and  thus  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  under- 
taken with  a view  to  enflave  Europe,  reftored  liberty  to  the 
faireft  portion  of  Afia.  The  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
B.C.  forms  the  moft  glorious  ora  in  the  hiftory  of  Greece. 
It  is,  however,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Athenians  that, 
during  their  rapid  career  of  military  and  naval  triumphs, 
they  cultivated,  with  a generous  enthufiafm,  the  arts  which 
adorn  peace  as  well  as  war.  It  is  obfervable  that  in  the  An- 
gle life-time  of  Pericles,  the  republic  of  Athens  produced 
thofe  ineftimable  models  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  philo- 
fophy,  which,  in  every  fucceeding  age,  the  enlightened  por- 
tion of  mankind  hath  invariably  regarded  as  the  bell 
ftandards,  not  merely  of  compofition  and  ftyle,  but  of 
tafte  and  reafon.  The  name  of  Greek  feemed  thenceforth 
to  be  funk  in  that  of  Athenian.  (See  Athens,  and 
Sparta.)  For  an  abftraft  of  the  further  hiftory  of  this 
period  of  Alexander’s  hiftory  and  exploits,  we  have  given  a 
brief  fketch  under  his  article  ; we  (hall  here  obferve,  with 
Dr.  Gillies,  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  the 
Greeks,  deprived  of  the  honour  and  delivered  alfo  from  the 
care9  of  independent  fovereignty,  and  undifturbed  by  thofe 
continual  and  often  bloody  diffenfions,  which  deform  the 
annals  of  their  tumultuous  liberty,  indulged  their  natural 
propenfity  to  the  focial  embellifhments  of  life  ; a propenfity 
by  which  they  were  honourably  diftinguifhed  above  all  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  Their  innumerable  (hows,  feftivals, 
and  dramatic  entertainments,  were  exhibited  with  more  pomp 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  fchoole  of  philofophers  and 
rhetoricians  were  frequented  by  all  deferiptions  of  men. 
Painting  and  ftatuary  were  cultivated  with  equal  ardour  and 
fuccefs,  Many  improvements  were  made  in  the  fciences,  and 
the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians,  ltill  rivalled  the 
tafte  and  genius,  though  not  the  fpirit  and  virtue,  of  their 
anceftors.  Yet  even  in  this  degenerate  ftate,  when  patriotifm 
and  true  valour  were  extinft,  and  thefe  vanquifhed  republi- 
cans had  neither  liberties  to'love,  nor  country  todefend,  their 
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martial  honours  were  revived,  and  brightened  by  an  affocia- 
tion  with  the  renown  of  their  conqueror.  Under  Alexander, 
their  exploits,  though  directed  to  very  different  purpofes, 
equalled,  perhaps  excelled,  the  boafted  trophies  of  Mara- 
thon and  Platxa.  By  a Angularity  peculiar  to  their  fortune,, 
the  era  of  their  political  difgrace  coincides  with  the  moft 
fplendid  period  of  their  military  glory.  Alexander  was  him- 
felf  a Greek  ; his  kingdom  had  been  founded  by  a Grecian 
colony  ; and  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  nation,  he  under- 
took and  accomplifhed  the  moff  extraordinary  enterpriles  re- 
corded in  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 

The  fourth  period  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  commencing 
with  the  death  of  Alexander,  323  B.C.  and  terminating 
146  B.C.  when  the  Achaean  league  was  diffolved,  and 
Greece  became  a Roman  province,  under  the  name  of 
Achaia,  comprehends  an  interval  of  177  years.  After  various 
changes  and  revolutions,  for  an  account  of  which,  fee 
AcriaEANS  and  Athens,  it  became  fubjeff  to  the  Turks. 

Grjecia,  Magna,  a name  given  to  the  fouthern  part  of 
Italy,  comprehending  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  the  country  of 
the  Brutii,  and  alfo  to  Sicily  and  feveral  ot  the  adjacent 
iflands.  The  name  of  Gracia  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
colonies,  which  migrated  hither  at  different  periods,  and  the 
epithet  magna , or  great,  was  derived  from  mere  oftentation,  as 
Pliny  informs  us  (1.  iii.  c.  5.).  This  migration  and  fettle- 
ment  took  place  at  a very  early  period,  about  1035  years 
B.C.  The  moft  numerous  colonies,  the  migration  of  which 
was  occafioned  by  inteftine  fadfion,  foreign  invaiion,  or  the 
reftlefs  fpirit  of  adventure  and  rapine,  occupied  the  ifles  of 
the  Ionian  and  iEgean  feas,  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Italy  almoft 
interfered  by  the  former,  and  the  winding  fhores  of  Alia 
Minor  fo  beautifully  diverfified  by  the  latter.  The  larger 
iflands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cyprus  were  very  anciently 
planted  by  Greeks. 

Whoever  has  obferved  the  defolate  barbarity  of  Calabria, 
or  reflected  on  the  narrow  extent  and  prefent  weaknefs  of 
Sicily,  will  fcarcely  believe,  that  five  centuries  B.  C.  thofe 
countries  contained  above  20  warlike  communities,  feveral 
of  whom  could  fend  into  the  field  ico  thoufand  fighting 
men.  In  order  to  account  for  this  wonderful  population, 
we  muft  look  back  to  the  period  above  mentioned  in  the 
heroic  ages  ; and  confider  likewife  that  the  greater  number 
of  Greek  colonies  in  thofe  parts  were  planted  during  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Chrillian  era,  and  chiefly,  1.  By 
the  Euboeans,  whofe  principal  city  Chalcis,  ufually  furnifti- 
ing  the  conductor  of  the  colony,  gave  the  epithet  of  Chal- 
cidian  to  the  new  fettlements  ; 2.  By  the  Acfueans  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  who  were  of  the  Eolian  tongue  and  lineage  ; and 
3.  By  the  Dorian  ftates  of  that  peninfula,  efpecially  Corinth. 
Beiides  their  powerful  colonies  in  Corcyra,  Leucas,  Anac- 
torium,  Ambracia,  whofe  tranfaclions  form  fuch  ah  im- 
portant part  of  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Corin- 
thians founded  Syracufe,  which  foon  became,  and  long 
continued,  the  capital  of  Sicily ; and  in  the  fixih  century 
B.  C.  the  Syracufans  had  extended  their  fettlements  over 
all  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland.  By  means  of  thefe  and 
limilar  eftablilhments  of  a powerful  kind,  the  Dorians  ac- 
quired, and  always  maintained,  an  afcendant  in  Sicily  ; but 
the  Achaean  colonies,  who  were  of  the  iEolian  blood  and 
language,  commanded  the  Italian  fliore.  Crotona,  the  moft 
confiderable  city  of  the  Achaean s,  and  of  all  Italy  in  ancient 
times,  was  built  710  years  B.  C.  Sybaris,  its  rival,  was 
founded  about  the  fame  time.  The  former  fent  colonies  to 
Tirirre,  Cephalonia,  and  Pandofia ; the  latter  built  Laus, 
Metapontum,  and  Pofidonia,  or  Paeftum,  whofe  admired 
ruins  atteft  the  ancient  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Italy.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  Ionians, 
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who  came  from  Euboea,  and  fettled  chiefly  near  the  eafferir 
fliore  of  Sicily,  never  rivalled  the  power  and  fame  of  their 
Dorian  and  iEolian  neighbours,  but  fell  fliort  of  thofe 
nations  in  Magna  Gracia,  as  much  as  they  furpaffed  them 
on  the  fhores  and  iflands  of  Afia.  In  order  to  account  for 
the  flouriftiing  fituation  of  Magna  Gracia  about  the  year 
500  B.  C.,  many  caufes  may  be  affigned,  bcfides  thofe  of  a 
phyfical  and  moral  nature,  which  ufually  contribute  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  ne wl y-eft abjifnc d colonies.  We  might 
mention  the  natural  fertility  of  Magna  Gracia,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Sicily,  which  in  many  places  produced  an  hundred- 
fold  ; and  in  this  connection  obferve,  that  the  Greeks  who 
failed  thither  from  Peloponnefus,  carried  with  them  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture,  which  had  early 
attained  a high  degree  of  perfection  in  their  peninfula  ; and 
that  the  exuberant  foil  of  Sicily,  improved  by  cultivation, 
foon  exhibited  a picture  of  that  rich  abundance,  which,  in 
later  times,  made  that  beautiful  ifland  be  entitled  the  gra- 
nary of  Rome.  B elides,  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the 
Achceans  and  Dorians,  from  whom  chiefly  the  colonies  in- 
Magna  Gracia  derived  their  origin,  had  a confiderable  in- 
fluence in  accelerating  the  population  and  grandeur  of  thefe- 
new  eftablifhments.  The  impartial  and  generous  fpirit  of 
the  Achaean  laws  early  compenfated  the  natural  deieCts  of 
their  territory,  which  was  a long,  but  narrow,  ftrip  of 
ground,  not  more  fertile  than  exteniive,  along  the  Corinthian, 
gulf.  They,  however,  were  the  firft,  and  long  the  only- 
republic  of  Greece,  who  admitted  ftrangers  into  their  com- 
munity on  equal  terms  with  the  ancient  citizens.  The 
equitable  and  generous  policy,  which  they  tranfported  with, 
them  into  Magna  Gracia,  could  not  fail  to  promote  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  that  delightful’  country.  The 
condition  of  the  Dorians,  at  the  time  when  they  planted 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  not  lefs  worthy  of  confidera- 
tion.  The  Dorian  ftates  of  Peloponnefus  were  then  uni- 
verfally  fubjeff  to  the  gentle  government  of  limited  but 
hereditary  princes,  or  to  magiftrates  chofen  from  the 
defeendants  of  their  ancient  royal  families  j and  who,  thu3 
adorned  by  birth,  were  fometimes  {till  more  ennobled  by 
wifdom  and  virtue.  Moreover,  the  colonies  in  Magna 
Gracia,  enjoying  a wide  extent  of  territory  before  them1, 
were  not  retarded  in  their  advancement  by  interference  of 
intereft  on  the  part  of  neighbouring  ftates,  but  they  found 
iufficient  employment  in  fubduing  the  original  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  without  commencing  hoftilities  either 
againft  their  neighbours  or  againft  each  other.  The  kings 
or  nobility  of  Magna  Gracia,  fecure  of  them  own  pre-emi- 
nence, felt  nothing  of  the  republican  jealoufies  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  mother  country.  They  received  with  pleafure- 
new  citizens,  or  rather  fubjecfs,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  come.  The  ftates  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  thus  increafing- 
by  degrees,  could  foon  boaft,  the  former  of  Crotona,  Ta- 
rentum,  Sybaris,  Rhegium  ; the  latter  of  Syracufe,  Agri- 
gentum,  Meffene,  Himera,  and  feveral  other  cities,  which 
rivalled  or  furpaffed  the  wealth  of  Athens  or  Corinth,  and- 
the  populoufnefs  of  Thebes,  Argos,  or  Sparta.  The  wars, 
conquefts,  or  oppreflions,  and,  above  all,  the  civil  diffenfions, 
which  in  the  lixth  century  B.  C.  difturbed  and  deformed  the 
coaft  of  Ionia,  and  the  other  Grecian  colonies  in  the  iflands 
and  continent  of  Afia,  brought  frequent  acceffions  of  inha- 
bitants to  the  fhores  of  Magna  Gracia.  Neverthelefs,  the 
Ionians,  along  with  their  poetry,  mufic,  and  painting,  com- 
municated alio  their  diffolute  and  artificial  appetites  to  the 
Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  a faff,  however,  that 
Magna  Gracia,  having  obtained  opulence  by  induftry,. 
difiipated  it  in  idlenefs  and  licentioufnefs  : infomuch  that  the 
Greek  cities  of  Italy,  and  particularly  Sybaris  and  Crotona* 
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fill  a prey  to  the  mol!  dangerous  errors  and  vices,  when 
Pythagoras  came  to  their  relief  about  550  years  before  the 
ChriHian  era.  His  philofophy  and  legillation  reformed  and 
improved  the  manners  and  policy  of  Magna  Grxcia,  and 
contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  not  only  to  the  quiet  and 
happinefs,  but  to  the  industry,  power,  and  fplendour  of 
that  celebrated  country.  (See  Pythagoras.)  The  con- 
curring teftimony  of  hiilorians  affures  us,  that  the  fchool  of 
Pythagoras  flourifhed  above  40  years  to  the  unfpeakable 
benefit  of  Magna  Gnecia  when  a war  arofe  between  Cro- 
tona  and  Sybaris,  the  latter  of  which  had  ever  contemptu- 
oufly  rejected  the  Pythagorean  inllitutions. 

Having  traced  the  progrefs  towards  profperity  and  renown 
of  Magna  Grxcia,  it  is  natural  to  Hate  the  caufes  of  its 
decay.  In  Italy,  the  citizens  of  Crotona  had  too  foon 
real'on  for  lamenting  their  infurreCtion  again!!  their  magif- 
trates,  and  their  derelidlion  of  the  difeipline  of  Pythagoras. 
The  other  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  which  are  faid  to  have 
imitated  the  fatal  example  of  Crotona,  were  handled  by  wars 
again il  each  other,  or  againfl  their  barbarous  neighbours. 
In  60  years  after  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  his  inllitutions  ; but  in  lefs  than  40  years  a 
new  perfecution  entirely  drove  the  Pythagoreans  from  Italy, 
and  completed,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  403.)  the  confufion 
and  mifery  of  that  once  happy  country.  Gillies’s  Hill,  of 
Greece,  vol.ji. 

GRjFCINUS,  Julius,  in  Biography,  a Roman  fenator, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  was  foil  of  a Ro- 
man knight,  and  greatly  diltinguilhed  for  eloquence,  and  for 
the  ltudy  of  philofophy,  and  he  carried  into  prabtice  the 
moral  lelfons  which  his  Studies  led  him  to  contemplate.  He 
refilled  to  obey  the  command  of  the  emperor  to  appear  as 
the  accufer  of  Marcus  Silanus,  and  buffered  death  in  confe- 
quence.  Seneca  fays  of  him,  that  he  was  put  to  death  for 
the  foie  reafon,  that  he  was  too  good  a man  to  be  permitted 
to  live  under  a tyrant.  He  is  mentioned  by  Columella,  as 
having  written  a treatife  concerning  agriculture  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  vines.  He  was  the  father  of  the  illuftrious 
Cn.  Julius  Agricola.  Univer.  Hill. 

GllAEDER  Fiord,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  Wei! 
Greenland.  N.  lat.  63  ’ 50'.  W.  long.  49  ’ 30'. 

GRAEMSAY,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  a flat,  fertile 
ifland,  iA  mile  in  length,  and  a mile  in  breadth,  containing 
32  families  and  179  inhabitants;  iA  mile  S.  of  Stromnefs, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  Hoy.  The  foil  of  the  inte- 
rior part  is  thin  and  fertile;  but  the  coal!  is  a chain  of 
broken  and  pointed  rocks.  It  contains  a bed  of  Hate,  but 
no  fuel. 

GRAEN,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Vifiapour;  24 
miles  S.  of  Currer. 

GRAESATZ,  a town  of  Croatia;  30  miles  S.  of 
Bihacs. 

GRiEVIUS,  John-George,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
critic;  was  born  at  Naumberg,  in  Saxony,  in  1632.  Hav- 
iag  acquired  a good  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  in 
Germany,  he  went  to  Leiplic  and  fludied  under  Rivinus 
and  Strauchius.  After  this  he  palled  two  years  at  Deven- 
ter, intimately  connected  with  the  celebrated  Gronovius, 
to  whom  he  acknowledged  himfelf  indebted  for  a conlider- 
able  part  of  his- acquilitions,  and  whom  he  after  fucceeded 
in  his  profellbrlhip.  (See  Gronovius.)  His  great  repu- 
tation induced  the  States  of  Utrecht  to  invite  him  to  their 
univerfity,  and  during  forty-one  years  he  ir.Hrufted  the 
young  men  there  in  politics,  hiltory,  and  eloquence,  rc- 
fufing  various  invitations  to  other  feminaries.  He  died  in 
the  year  1703,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one.  He  was  the  edi- 
tor of  many  of  our  bell  claffical  authors,  as  Hefiod,  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  Fiorus,  Csefar,  Sue- 


tonius, &c.  He  compiled  alfo  “ Thelaurus  Antiquitatuifi 
Romanorum,”  in  1 2 vols.  fol.  and  “ Thefaurus  Antiquita- 
tum  Italicorum,’’  in  6 vols.  fol.  This  work  was  continued 
by  Burman  to  the  forty-fifth  volume.  Grxvius,  as  a critic^ 
was  model!,  and  free  from  pride  and  pedantry,  which  are 
faid^  too  frequently  to  accompany  this  charafter.  Moreri. 

GRAF,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  fmaller  Weilern  iflands 
of  Scotland,  on  the  W.  coal!  of  Lewis.  N.  lat.  cB3  1/ 
W.  long.  6J  53'. 

GRAFFENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Nuremberg;  11  miles  S.  E.  of  Forcheim. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Upper  Carniola;  19  miles  S.  E.  of  Laybach. 

GllAFFENECK,  a town  of  Auilria;  10  miles  S.W, 
of  Sonnebcrg. 

GRAFFER,  from  the  French grejier,  i.  e.  ferila,  a notary, 
or  ferivener.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Hat.  5 Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1 
GRAF1TGNY,  Francio  d’Issembourg  d’Happon- 
court  DE,  ill  Biography,  a literary  lady,  daughter  of  a 
major  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  was  born 
at  Nanci  about  the  year  1694.  She  married  de  Graffigny, 
chamberlain  to  the  duke,  a man  of  violent  paffions  and  moll 
brutal  difpofition,  from  whom  Ihe  obtained,  after  living 
with  him  many  years,  a legal  feparation.  She  now  went 
to  Paris  with  mademoifelle  de  Guife,  who  was  eipoufed  to 
marfhal  Richelieu,  and  foon  made  her  merit  known  to  the 
wits  of  the  capital.  In  1745  Ihe  was  announced  as  the 
author  of  a Spanifh  novel.  This  was  followed  by  the 
“ Lettres  d’une  Peruvienne,”  in  two  vols.  121110.  which 
were  much  read  and  admired,  though  defective  in  point  of 
Hyle,  and_  in  the  metaphyfical  manner  of  treating  of  the 
paflion  ol  love.  One  of  her  beH  pieces  was  entitled 
“ Cenie,”  a drama  in  live  a£!s,  which  was  written  in  profe. 
She  wrote  another,  which  was  entitled  “ La  Fille  d’Arif- 
tide,’’  and  which  obtained  a much  lefs  Hrare  of  public  ap- 
probation. This  lady  was  of  a truly  eHimable  charadler 
in  private  life,  and  had  many  refpeCtable  friends,  even  111 
the  higheH  ranks  of  fociety.  The  emperor  and  emprefs 
honoured  her  with  particular  notice,  and  made  her  frequent 
prefents.  She  was  an  affociate  of  the  academy  of  Florence  - 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  Hxty-four.  Gen. 
Biog. 

GRAFFIO,  or  Gravio,  in  our  Old  Writers,  denotes  a 
landgrave  or  carl.  “ Nec  princeps  nec  graffio,  hanc  leni- 
tatem  mutare  audeat.  ’’ 

GRAhhlUM,  is  ufed  for  a writing-book,  regifler,  or 
chartulary  of  deeds  and  evidences. 

GRAFT,  in  Gardening,  a name  applied  to  the  fhoot  or 
feion  that  is  to  be  inferted  into  the  Hock  or  branch  of  the 
tree,  in  the  operation  of  grafting.  It  has  occafionally  the 
vulgar  term  of  graff  given  it  by  gardeners. 

ihe  word  is  formed  of  the  French grajpi,  which  fignifieSj 
the  fame  thing;  and  greffe,  in  this  fenle,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  refemblance  the  Ihoot  bears  to  the 
point  of  a penknife,  which  was  anciently  called  greffe.  Du 
Cange  goes  farther,  and  derives  the  ancient  grejfe  from  gra- 
phiolum : Menage,  from  graph/ um,  a Latin,  word,  fignifying 
a little  Hyle,  or  iron  bodkin,  one  end  whereof  was  pointed, 
and  ferved  to  write  on  waxen  tablets ; and  the  other  flat, 
ferving  to  efface  or  rub  out  what  was  written. 

There  are  feveral  circumflances  to  be  attended  to  in 
choofing  the  grafts.  The  Ihoots  or  feions  that  are  to  be 
employed  in  this  way,  fhould  be  felebled  and  cut  in  the 
manner  that  will  be  directed  in  fpeaking  of  grafting;  but 
they  fhould  never  be  taken  from  fueh  as  have  a too  luxuriant 
growth,  or  are  in  the  leaff  degree  infefted  with  difeafe  of  any 
kind.  See  Grafting. 

In  the  conducting  of  this  procefs,  though  the  veffels  of 
the  Hock,  and  thole  of  the  fhoot  or  graft  are,  in  fome  mea- 
gre. 
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fure,  brought  into  contact  and  thereby  united,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  latter  fupplied  with  nutritious  matters  from  the 
former,  yet  their  economy  remains  ftill  the  fame.  Mr.  brad- 
ley  has  confidered  it  as  a fort  of  planting;  the  (hoot  or 
felon  rather  taking  root  in  the  flock  or  tree  into  which  it 
fs  inferted,  than  uniting  itfelf  with  it,  as  is  feen  by  its  pre- 
fervinpr  its  natural  purity  and  utility,  although  fed  and  (up- 
ported  merely  by  a crab-flock ; which  it  is  fuppofed  depends 
upon  fome  difference  in  the  veffels  of  the  fhoot  or  feion  from 
thofe  of  the  flock  or  tree.  _ 

GRAFTING,  the  aft  of  inferting  a moot  or  Icion 
taken  from  one  tree,  into  the  ftem  or  fome  other  part  of 
another,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  unite  and  conflitute  a perfect 
plant  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  from  which  the  branch  was 
tcikcn# 

It  is  by  this  praftice  that  particular  forts  of  curious  fruit- 
trees  of  different  kinds  are  capable  of  being  raifed  with  a 
certainty  of  their  being  the  fame,  or  not  degenerating.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  though  the  plants  raifed  from  feed 
are  liable  to  run  from  their  kinds,  and  afford  fuch  fruits  as 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivation;  thofe  procured 
from  fhoots  taken  from  fuch  trees  as  produce  good  fruit, 
never  alter  from  their  kind,  whatever  the  ilock  or  tre 
which  they  are  grafted  may  be;  as  notwithflanding 
grafts  receive  their  nourifhment  from  the  flocks,  their  varie- 
ties are  never  altered  by  them,  but  continue  to  produce  the 
fame  kind  of  fruit  as  the  tree  from  which  they  were  taken : 
the  only  alteration  which  they  undergo  is,  that  when  the 
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flocks  on  which  they  are 
afford  a fufheient  fupply  o 


rafted  do  not  grow  fo  fait,  and 
nourifhment  to  the  grafts,  they 
do  not  make  fo  great  a 'progrefs  as  they  otherwiie  would  do, 
nor  is  the  fruit  they  produce  lo  fair,  01  fometimes  fo  well 
flavoured,  or  fo  large.  , , r , - . 

Thisprocefs  has  the  advantage,  probably  from  the  fupply 
of  nutritious  matter  being  not  only  more  abundant  but  more 
regular,  of  rendering  the  plants  or  trees  which  are  thus 
raffed  more  quick  in  their  arriving  at  the  (late  of  maturity, 
or  that  of  bearing 

It  is  on  thefe  different  accounts  that  the  praftice  of  graft- 
ing is  principally  had  recourfe  to,  in  railing  different  forts 
of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  fome  particular  forts  of  ornamental 
plants  of  the  tree  and  flower  kinds.  It  alfo  affords  the 
means  of  growing  different  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers  of 
the  fame  fort,  in  the  fame  flock  or  tree,  as  feveral  varieties 
of  pears  and  apples,  &c. 

There  are  different  methods  of  performing  this  operation, 
and  which  are  diflingiMlhed  by  different  terms  or  names,  as 
below. 

Rind,  Shoulder,  or  Crown  Grafting This  is  that  mode 

in  which  the  grafts  are  fet  in  a fort  of  circle  or  crown,  upon 
the  top  of  the  cut-off  ftem  or  branch. 

It  is  chiefly  praftifed  on  large  trees,  when  either  the  head 
or  the  large  branches  are  cut  off  horizontally,  and  two  or 
more  fhoots  or  feions  put  in,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
branch  or  ilem : in  performing  which,  the  feions  are  cut  flat 
on  one  fide,  with  a (boulder  to  reft  upon  the  crown  of  the 
flock;  then  the  rind  of  the  flock  is  raifed  up,  to  admit 
them  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  the  llo  k,  which 
muft  be  inferted  about  two  inches,  fo  as  that  the  (boulders 
may  meet,  and  clofely  join  the  crown  of  the  ilock;  and 
after  the  whole  of  the  fhoots  or  feions  are  inferted,  all  the 
crown  of  the  flock  fhould  he  well  clayed  over,  leaving  two 
eyes  of  them  uncovered  with  it,  which  will  be  fufficient  for 
(hooting.  It  is  a method  of  grafting  that  was  much  more 
in  praftice  formerly  than  at  prefent,  owing  to  the  bad  fuc- 
cefs  with  which  it  has  been  attended ; for,  as  the  feions  are 
placed  between  the  rind  of  the  Ilock  and  the  wood,  they 
are  frequently  blown  out  by  ftrong  winds  after  they  have 
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made  large  (hoots,  fometimes  after  five  or  fix  years  growth. 
Where  this  method  is  praftifed,  there  fhould  therefore 
always  be  fome  flakes  fixed,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  feions  un- 
til they  have  almofl  covered  the  flock  or  branch.  It  is  ufual 
to  perform  the  operation  in  this  mode  of  grafting  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  or  fometimes  a little  later. 

Stock,  Cleft,  or  Slit-Grafting. — This  is  a mode  which  it 
praftifed  upon  flocks,  trees,  or  branches,  of  a fmaller  fize, 
as  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  may  be  ufed 
with  fuccefs  where  the  rind  of  the  flock  is  not  too  thick, 
by  which  the  inner  bark  of  the  feion  will  be  prevented  from 
joining  to  that  of  the  flock.  In  performing  it  the  head  of 
the  Hock  or  branch  muft  be  cut  off  with  a (lope,  and  a flit 
be  made  the  contrary  way,  in  the  top  of  the  dope,  deep 
enough  to  receive  the  feion,  which  fhould  be  cut  doping 
like  a wedge,  fo  as  to  fit  the  flit  made  in  the  flock;  care 
being  taken  to  leave  that  fide  of  the  wedge  which  is  to  be 
placed  outward,  much  thicker  than  the  other:  and  in  put- 
ting the  feion  into  the  flit  of  the  flock,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  join  the  rind  of  the  feion  exaftly  to  that  of  the 
flock ; for  if  thefe  do  not  unite  perfectly,  the  grafts  will 
not  fucceed:  when  this  method  of  grafting  is  ufed  to  ftoeks 
that  are  not  ftrong,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a ligature  of 
bafs,  to  prevent  the  flit  of  the  flock  from  opening:  after 
which  the  whole  fhould  be  clayed  over,  to  prevent  the  air 
from  penetrating  the  flit,  fo  as  to  deftroy  the  grafts,  only 
leaving  two  eyes  of  the  feion  above  the  clay  for  (hooting. 
It  is  ufually  performed  about  the  beginning  of  March,  or 
fometimes  a little  later. 

Whip,  or  Tongue-Grafting. — This  is  moft  generally  prac- 
tifed  by  nurfery-men,  efpecially  for  fmall  flocks,  or  branches 
of  an  inch,  half  an  inch,  or  lefs,  as  the  feions  much  fooner 
cover  the  flocks  in  this  method,  than  in  the  other.  It  is 
performed  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  flocks  doping; 
then  making  a notch  in  the  dope  towards  the  upper  part 
downwards,  a little  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  to  receive 
the  feion,  which  muft  be  cut  with  the  dope  upward,  and  a 
flit  made  in  this  dope  like  a tongue,  which  tongue  muft  be 
inferted  into  the  dit  made  in  the  dope  of  the  flock,  and  the 
feion  be  placed  on  one  fide  of  the  flock,  fo  as  that  the  two 
rinds  of  the  feion  and  flock  may  be  equal,  and  join  together 
exaftly  ; after  which,  there  dtould  be  a ligature  of  bafs  put 
round  to  fallen  the  feion,  fo  as  that  it  may  not  be  eafily  dis- 
placed, the  whole  being  afterwards  clayed  over  as  in  the  for- 
mer methods.  It  may  be  performed  in  the  early  fpring 
months,  with  moft  fuccefs. 

There  are,  befides  thefe,  fome  other  modes  of  performing 
the  bufinefs. 

Grafting  Ly  approach,  or  Inarch-Grafting. — This  is  fome- 
times called  ablaftation.  It  is  performed  where  the  flocks 
that  are  defigned  to  be  grafted,  and  the  trees  from  which 
the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  (land  fo  near  together,  as  that  their 
branches  may  be  bent  and  united.  It  is  moft  commonly 
praftifed  on  tender  exotic  plants,  and  fome  other  forts 
which  do  not  fucceed  in  any  of  the  other  methods.  In  per- 
forming the  work,  a part  of  the  flock  or  branch  is  (lit  off 
about  two  inches  in  length,  a fmooth  part  of  the  (lock  be- 
in.;  always  chofen  for  the  purpofe ; then  a fmall  notch  is 
made  in  this  flit  downward,  in  the  fame  manner  as  direfted 
for  whip-grafting  ; the  branch  of  the  tree  defigned  to  be 
inarched  having  a part  flit  off  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
(lock,  and  a (lit  made  upward  in  it,  fo  as  to  leave  a tongue, 
which  tongue  fhould  be  inferted  into  the  flit  of  the  flock, 
joining  their  rinds  equally,  that  they  may  unite  well  together; 
after  which  a ligature  of  bafs  fhou'd  be  made,  fo  as  to  keep 
them  exaftly  in  their  fituation,  and  afterwards  this  part  o£ 
the  flock  clayed  over  well  to  keep  out  the  air.  In  this  me- 
thod of  grafting,  the  feion  is  not,  fc-parated  from  the  tree 

until " 
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until  it  is  firmly  united  with  the  ftock,  nor  is  the  head  of  the 
ftock  or  branch,  Which  is  grafted,  cut  off  till  the  fame  time, 
and  only  half  the  wood  pared  off  with  a dope,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  the  fame  of  the  fcion  or  graft.  But  in 
this  method  of  grafting,  the  operation  is  not  performed  fo 
early  in  the  feafon  as  the  others  ; it  being  done  in  the  month 
of  April,  when  the  fap  is  flowing,  at  which  time  the  fcion 
and  ftock  will  join  together,  and  unite  much  fooner  than  at 
any  other  feafon  or  period  of  the  year.  It  is  principally 
employed  in  railing  jafmines,  oranges,  and  other  exotic  trees 
of  the  harder  kinds. 

By  experience  it  has  been  found,  that  the  walnut,  fig,  and 
mulberry  will  take  by  this  method  of  grafting,  while  nei- 
ther of  them  fucceed  in  any  of  the  other  modes.  Several 
forts  of  evergreens  may  likewife  be  propagated  by  this  me- 
thod of  grafting  ; but  all  the  trees  that  are  grafted  in  this 
way  are  weaker,  and  never  grow  to  the  fize  of  thofe  which 
are  grafted  in  the  other  methods  ; therefore  it  is  rarely  prac- 
tifed,  except  on  fuch  forts  of  trees  as  will  not  take  by  the 
other  methods  of  performing  the  operation. 

Root-Grafting. — This,  which  is  a late  improved  mode,  is 
performed  by  cutting  the  clean  fmooth  roots  of  the  flocks  in 
pieces  of  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  as  large,  or  a little  larger, 
than  the  graft ; then  they  are  whip-grafted,  and  tied  toge- 
ther very  clofe,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  wet  from  affe&ing  the 
wounded  parts,  planting  them  fo  deep  as  that  the  graft, 
which  fhould  be  four  or  five  inches  long,  may  be  about  half 
buried.  In  this  way,  the  grafts  themfelves  will  root,  and  a 
nearer  fimilitude  be  preferved  to  the  tree,  whence  the  grafts 
are  taken  ; and  after  two  or  three  years,  the  ftock  may  be 
cut  quite  away,  and  the  graft  left  to  maintain  itfelf.  In  prac- 
tifing  this  method,  the  grafts  fhould  be  an  inch  or  two  longer 
than  the  others. 

Sc  a/on  of  Grafting. — The  period  or  feafon  for  grafting 
fhould  always  be  regulated  by  the  ftate  of  the  weather. 
From  the  climate  being  fo  uncertain  in  the  fpring,  it  is  beft 
to  defer  it  till  the  circulation  of  the  fap  is  brifk,  and  the  buds 
of  the  flocks  begin  to  break  into  leaves,  attention  being  had 
that  the  weak  fhoots  of  tender  trees  will  not  admit  of  being 
fo  long  cut  as  the  more  hardy,  and  that  the  operation  fhould 
never  be  performed  while  it  actually  freezes  or  rains,  or  there 
is  fnow  upon  the  ground. 

Proper  Grafts. — In  providing  thefe,  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  they  are  fhoots  of  the  former  year,  as  when  they  are  older 
they  never  fucceed  well  ; that  they  be  always  taken  from 
healthy  fruitful  trees,  as  when  the  trees  are  fickly  from 
whence  they  are  taken,  the  grafts  often  partake  fo  much  of 
the  diftemper,  as  not  to  get  the  better  of  it,  at  leaft  for  fome 
years  ; that  they  be  not  taken  from  young  luxuriant  trees, 
whofe  veffels  are  generally  large,  continuing  to  produce  luxu- 
riant fhoots,  and  feldom  proving  fruitful ; and  that  they  be 
taken  from  the  lateral  or  horizontal  (hoots,  rather  than  the 
perpendicular  ones.  They  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  trees 
before  their  buds  begin  to  fweil,  which  is  moftly  three  weeks 
or  a month  before  the  feafon  for  grafting ; confequently  when 
they  are  cut  off,  they  fhould  be  laid  in  the  ground,  with  the 
cut  part  downwards,  burying  them  half  their  length,  and 
covering  their  tops  with  dry  litter,  to  prevent  their  drying  ; 
if  a fmall  joint  of  the  former  year’s  wood  be  cut  off  with  the 
fcion,  it  will  preferve  it  the  better,  and  when  they  are  graft- 
ed, this  may  be  cut  off ; for,  at  the  fame  time,  the  feions 
mu  ft  be  cut  to  a proper  length  before  they  are  inferted  in 
the  flocks  ; but,  till  then,  the  fhoots  fhould  remain  of  their 
full  length,  as  they  were  taken  from  the  tree,  which  will 
better  preferve  them  from  fhrinking  : when  the  feions  are  to 
be  carried  to  a confiderable  di [lance,  it  will  be  proper  to  put 
their  ends  into  a lump  of  clay,  and  to  wrap  them  up  ia 
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mofs,  which  will  preferve  them  frefh  for  a month  or  longer  : 
but  thefe  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  trees  earlier  than  thofe 
which  are  to  be  grafted  near  the  place  where  the  trees  are 
growing.  It  is,  however,  always  the  beft  practice  to  cut 
the  grafts  as  near  the  time  of  their  being  inferted  into  the 
flocks  as  pofllble,  as  by  that  means  they  fucceed  with  much 
more  certainty. 

Stocks  proper  for  Grafting  upon. — The  flocks  are  the  trees 
or  plants  for  grafting  upon  ; which  are  either  fuch  old  tree9 
as  are  already  growing  where  they  are  to  remain,  but  the 
fruit  of  which  is  intended  to  be  changed  ; or  fuch  young 
trees  as  have  been  raifed  in  the  nurfery  as  a fupply  to  the 
garden.  In  the  former  cafe,  there  is  no  other  choice  than 
that  of  the  branches,  which  fhould  be  fuch  as  are  young, 
healthy,  well-fit uated,  and  have  a fmooth  bark.  Where 
thefe  trees  are  growing  againft  walls  or  efpaliers,  it  will  be 
proper  to  graft  fix,  eight,  or  ten  branches,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  tree,  by  which  they  will  be  much  fooner  furnifh- 
ed  with  branches  again,  than  when  a lefs  number  of  fhoots 
or  feions  are  put  in  ; but  in  ftandard  trees,  four,  or  at  moft 
fix  feions  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

In  choofing  young  flocks  for  grafting  upon,  fuch  as 
have  been  raifed  from  the  feed,  and  that  have  been  once 
or  twice  tranfplanted,  fhould  always  be  fixed  upon  for  the 
purpofe. 

After  thefe,  thofe  flocks  which  have  been  raifed  from  cut- 
tings or  layers  fhould  conflantly  be  preferred  ; but  thofe 
which  are  fuckers  from  the  roots  of  other  trees  fhould  be 
rejected,  as  they  are  never  fo  well  rooted  as  the  others,  and 
con llantly  put  out  a great  number  of  fuckers  from  the  rootsr 
by  which  the  borders  and  walks  of  the  garden  will  be  al- 
ways peftered  during  the  fummer  feafon.  Thefe,  befides 
being  unfightly,  take  off  part  of  the  nourifhment  from  the 
other  trees  and  plants. 

And  where  thefe  flocks  have  been  allowed  a proper  dis- 
tance in  the  nurfery  where  they  have  grown,  the  wood  will 
be  better  ripened  and  more  compadl  than  thofe  which  have 
grown  clofe,  and  have  been  drawn  up  to  a greater  height. 
The  wood  of  thefe  will  be  foft,  and  their  veffels  large  ; fo 
that  the  feions  grafted  into  them  will  fhoot  very  ftrong  ; but 
they  will  be  lefs  difpofed  to  produce  fruit  than  the  others  ; 
and  when  trees  acquire  a bad  habit  at  firft,  it  is  difficult  to 
reclaim  them  afterwards.  The  flocks  moft  adapted  to  each 
fort  will  be  explained  under  their  particular  genera,  and  in 
confidering  the  nature  of  Hocks.  See  Stocks. 

Implem  nts  proper  ferr  the  Work. — Thefe  are  principally  a 
neat  fmall  hand-faw,  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of  large 
flocks  ; a good  ftrong  knife,  with  a thick  back,  to  make 
clefts  in  the  flocks  ; with  a fharp  pen-knife,  or  budding- 
knife,  to  cut  the  grafts  with  ; and  a grafting  chiffel  and 
fmall  mallet.  Other  forts  of  implements  are  fometimes  ne- 
ceffary  in  performing  particular  forts  of  grafting. 

But  befides  thefe  tools,  other  forts  of  materials  are  want- 
ed in  performing  the  bufinefs,  fuch  as  bafs-ftrings,  or  wool- 
len yarn,  to  tie  the  grafts  with  ; and  a quantity  of  good 
tough  clay,  which  fhould  be  prepared  a month  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  kept  turned  and  mixed,  like  mortar,  every  other 
day,  in  the  following  manner  : 

A quantity  of  llrong  good  clay,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  trees  intended  to  be  grafted,  fhould  be  provided, 
and  fome  new  well-fed  horfe-dung  broken  in  among  it  ; and 
if  a little  ftraw  or  hay  be  mixed  amongft  it,  it  will  hold  to- 
gether the  better.  The  addition  of  a quantity  of  fait  will 
alfo  prevent  the  clay  from  dividing  in  dry  weather.  Thefe 
fhould  be  ftirred  and  mixed  together,  putting  water  to  them 
occalionally,  in  the  manner  of  making  mortar.  The  whole 
fhould  be  hollowed  like  a difh,  filled  with  water,  and  kept 
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every  other  day  ftirred,  It  fhould  be  carefully  kept  from 
being  expofed  to  froff  or  drying  winds  ; and  the  oftener  it 
is  wrought  over  the  better  it  will  become. 

Some  have  lately  made  ufe  of  another  fort  of  compofition 
for  grafting,  which  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  intention 
of  keeping5  out  the  air  better  than  the  clayey  mixture.  It 
is  compofed  of  turpentine,  bees’ -wax,  and  rofin  melted  toge- 
ther ; which,  when  of  a proper  confiftence,  is  put  on  the 
ftock  round  the  graft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  clay  is  ufu- 
ally  applied  ; and  though  it  be  not  above  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  it  keeps  out  the  air  more  effedlually  than  the 
clay  ; and,  as  cold  hardens  it,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
hurt  by  fro  ft,  which  is  very  apt  to  caufe  the  clay  to  crack, 
and  fall  off ; and,  when  the  heat  of  the  fummer  comes  on,  it 
melts  and  falls  off  without  any  trouble.  In  the  ufing  it,  a 
tin  or  copper  pot  is  neceffary,  with  a convenience  under  it 
to  keep  a very  gentle  fire  with  fmall  coal  : otherwife  the  cold 
foon  condenfes  the  mixture.  It  is  neceffary  not  to  apply  it 
too  hot,  left  the  graft  be  injured.  A perfon  a little  accuf- 
tomed  to  this  compofition,  applies  it  very  faff ; and  it  is 
much  eafier  for  him  to  work  with  than  clay,  efpecially  when 
the  feafon  proves  cold. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  grafting  it  is  found,  that  in  long-conti- 
nued dry  feafons  the  grafts  are  liable  to  fail  in  taking,  which 
is  fometimes  probably  owing  to  the  improper  choice  of  the 
grafts,  as  well  as  to  the  dry  weather.  Great  care  fhould  of 
courfe  always  be  taken  not  to  graft  with  weak  fhoots,  par- 
ticularly tliofe  taken  from  near  the  top,  but  fuch  as  are 
taken  from  the  lower  end  of  the  fhoots,  and  in  which  the 
wood  is  plump  and  frefh : fuch  as  are  fhrivelled  feldom  or 
ever  take  well.  When  any  have  miffed  in  the  fpring,  it  has 
been  advifed  to  cut  off,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
June,  fome  fine,  healthy  grafts  of  the  forts  that  are  wifhed 
to  graft  with,  and  to  open  the  bark  in  the  fame  manner  as 
for  budding,  inferting  the  graft  with  a piece  of  the  former 
year’s  wood  on  it,  and  after  this  has  been  done,  to  rub  in 
with  a brufh  fome  of  the  compofition  of  Mr.  Forfyth  in  a 
liquid  flate  ; then  to  warp  bafs  round  it,  as  is  done  for 
fpring  grafting,  leaving  about  three  eyes  in  the  (hoot,  which 
fhould  be  tied  on  with  the  bafs  as  light  as  poffible ; then 
covering  the  outfide  of  the  bafs,  thus  tied  up,  with  the  com- 
pofition to  the  thicknefs  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  as 
well  as  the  end  of  the  fhoot,  to  exclude  the  air  and  wet.  In 
about  three  weeks  or  a month,  the  grafts  fhould  be  looked 
over,  to  fee  if  they  have  taken.  When  the  graft  begins  to 
fwell,  it  will  throw  off  the  compofition  ; in  which  cafe  al- 
ways remember  to  apply  more  to  prevent  the  air  from  pene- 
trating the  incifion  or  wound  that  has  been  formed. 

About  the  month  of  September  it  fhould  be  examined 
whether  the  wounds  are  all  healed  up,  and  the  two  barks 
perfectly  united  ; which,  if  they  are,  flacken  the  bafs  ; and 
when  they  are  perfedlly  healed  up,  it  may  be  wholly  taken 
off ; but  if  not,  the  bafs  mult  be  again  tied  on,  and  covered 
with  a compofition  as  before,  letting-  it  remain  till  the  follow- 
ing fpring.  It  may  then  be  taken  off;  and  if  it  be  found 
that  the  two  barks  have  feparated  during  the  winter,  with 
the  point  of  a fharp  knife,  all  the  brown  part  of  the  bark 
(which,  if  left,  would  infallibly  bring  on  the  canker)  fhould 
be  cut  out,  and  the  compofition  rubbed  into  the  wound. 
When  the  grafts  have  produced  ffrong  leading  (hoots,  the 
lops  of  them  fhould  be  pinched  off  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  ; but  if  they  have  not  fhot  ffrong,  they  fhould  not  be 
cut  till  the  fpring,  when  they  may  be  cut  down  to  three  or 
four  eyes,  according  to  their  ftrength,  to  make  them  pro- 
duce horizontal  fhoots,  and  form  handfome  heads.  This 
fort  of  grafting  fhould  always  be  performed  in  moiff  or 
cloudy  weather,  if  poffible,  as  under  fuch  circumftances  the 
operation  moitly  fucceeds  better. 


It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Forfyth,  that  rubbing  a little 
of  his  compofition  into  the  incifion  will  effedlually  prevent 
the  canker,  and  in  applying  it  round  the  graft,  a much  lefs 
quantity  is  fufficient  than  of  the  clay  ; as  it  need  not  be  more 
than  three  inches  round  in  grafting  fmall  Items  or  fhoots,  and 
in  proportion  for  thofe  which  are  larger.  It  keeps  the 
feion  moiff.  When  ufed  in  grafting,  it  fhould  be  of  fuch  a 
confiftence  as  to  work  eafily  with  the  hand,  or  a knife,  or 
fmall  trowel,  rather  fofter  than  grafting-clay  generally  is. 
This  method,  on  a fair  trial,  will,  he  thinks,  be  found  “ a 
fure,  neat,  and  expeditious  way  of  grafting.” 

In  grafting,  or  budding,  they  fhould  be  perrormed  as  near 
to  the  upper  fide  of  a bud  as  poffible,  and  the  rnoft  proper 
place  for  inferting  the  feions  or  buds  is  at  the  joints,  a little 
above  the  crofs  fhoot. 

And  in  refpect  to  the  forts  of  trees  that  will  fucceed 
upon  one  another,  it  may  be  obferved  that  all  fuch  as  are  of 
the  fame  genus,  that  is,  which  agree  in  their  flower  and 
fruit,  take  upon  each  other  ; hence  all  the  nut -bearing  trees 
may  be  fafely  grafted  on  each  other,  as  wrell  as  all  the 
plum-bearing  trees,  as  the  feveral  forts  of  plums,  almond, 
peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  8cc.  ; but  as  many  of  them  are 
fubjeft  to  admit  gum  from  the  parts  wounded,  as  the  peach 
and  neftarine  kinds,  it  is  found  the  fureft  method  to  bud  or 
inoculate  them. 

All  fuch  trees  as  bear  cones  alfo  do  well  upon  each  other, 
though  they  may  differ  in  one  being  evergreen,  and  the  other 
ffieddingits  leaves  in  winter  ; as  in  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  and 
the  larch-tree,  which  are  found  to  fucceed  upon  each  other  ; 
but  they  muff:  be  grafted  by  approach,  as  they  abound  with  a 
great  quantity  of  refin,  which  is  apt  to  evaporate  from  the 
graft,  w hen  feparated  from  the  tree  before  it  is  joined  with 
the  ftock  ; whereby  they  are  often  deftroyed.  The  laurel 
likewifeon  the  cherry,  or  the  cherry  on  the  laurel.  All  the 
maft-bearing  trees  are  alfo  found  to  take  upon  each  other, 
and  thofe  which  have  a tender  foft  wood  do  well  if  grafted 
in  the  common  way  ; but  fuch  as  are  of  a firm  contexture, 
and  are  flow  grow'ers,  muff  be  grafted  by  approach. 

It  is  likewife  by  this  method  that  many  kinds  of  exotic 
trees  are  not  only  propagated,  but  alfo  rendered  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  the  open  air  ; as 
by  being  grafted  upon  ilocks  of  the  fame  kind  whkh  are 
hardy,  the  grafts  are  rendered  more  capable  of  enduring 
the  cold,  and  the  general  effe&s  of  the  atmofphere. 

Grafting  Wax.  See  Wax. 

Grafting  Tool,  in  Engineery,  fignifies  a kind  of  fpade, 
made  very  ffrong  and  curving,  ufed  in  digging  canals,  often 
called  only  a tool ; fee Jig.  50.  Canals,  Plate  VII. 

GRAF  TON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
Windham  county,  Vermont,  chartered  by  the  name  of  Tom- 
linfon,  but  affuming  its  new  name  in  1791.  It  contains 
1149  inhabitants,  and  lies  W.  of  Rockingham,  adjoining. 

Grafton  County , a county  of  Newr  Hampfhire,  bounded 
N.  by  Canada,  S.  by  the  counties  of  Strafford,  Flillfhorough, 
and  Chefhire,  W.  by  the  flate  of  Virginia,  and  E.  by  the 
diftridt  of  Ma  me.  It  is  divided  into  50  townfhips,  and  17 
locations,  and  contains  23,093  inhabitants. 

Grafton,  a poll-town  in  the  county  above-mentioned, 
13  miles  S.E.  ot  Dartmouth  college,  and  19  S.W.  of  Ply- 
mouth. It  was  incorporated  in  1778,  and  contains  682  in- 
habitants. Lapis  fpecularis,  of  the  heft  quality,  is  found  in 
tins  towm  ; it  lies  in  a mountain  about  20  miles  E.  of  Dart- 
mouth college,  adhering  to  the  rocks  of  white  or  yellow 
quartz,  and  lying  in  laminae,  like  fheets  of  paper. 

Grafton,  the  Hoffaiiamtfco  of  the  Indians,  a townfiiip  in 
Worcefter  county,  Maffachufetts,  containing  985  inhabit- 
ants ; 40  miles  S.W.  of  Boflon. 

Grafton,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland, 
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fo  called  by  Cook  in  1770.  S.  lat.  16"*  57'.  W.  long. 
214'  6'. 

Grafton  If  and,  the  molt  northerly  of  the  Balhee  iflands, 
in  the  Ealt  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  210  8'.  E.  long  1180 

H'-'  ... 

GRAGNANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  ; 
1 x miles  W.S.W.  of  Salerno. 

GRAHAM’s  Island,  one  of  the  Aladin  iflands,  in  the 
Mergui  Archipelago,  about  6 miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat. 

9°  I9- 

GR.AIG,  or  Graignamanna,  a poll-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Here  is  a good  bridge  over 
the  Barrow,  and  the  tide  flows  up.  It  is  58  miles  S.  by 
W.  from  Dublin. 

GRAIN,  John  Baptist  lf,,  in  Biography,  was  born,  in 
1565,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  educated  with  great  care,  and 
in  early  youth  he  was  introduced  to  court,  and  attached  him- 
felf  to  the  fervice  of  Henry  IV.  He  was  appointed  by  that 
prince  to  the  office  of  counfellor,  and  mafter  of  requeits  in 
ordinary  to  the  queen,  Mary  de  Medicis.  His  employment 
was  in  writing,  and  in  attending  on  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. On  their  account  he  drew  up  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
hiltory  of  France,  which  remained  in  MS.  till  the  chancel- 
lor de  Sillery  pcrfuaded  him  to  publilh  a part  of  them.  His 
firit  publication,  which  he  printed  in  his  own  houfe,  was  en- 
titled, “ Decade  contenant  l’Hiftoire  de  Henri  le  Grand,  Roi 
de  France  ct  Navarre,  IV.  du  Nom.”  fol.  1614,  in  ten 
books  It  comprizes  the  period  from  the  peace  in  1559,  to 
the  king’s  death  in  16 to.  He  puhlilhed  a fecond  decade, 
including  the  hiltory  of  that  king’s  reign,  in  1618.  The 
former  decade  was  prefented  to  the  young  king  Lewis  XIII. 
who  was  highly  delighted  with  the  freedom  difplayed  by  the 
author,  and  it  was  at  his  defire  that  the  other  was  made  pub- 
lic. Le  Grain,  though  fortunate  in  pleafing  his  fovereign, 
made  himfelf  many  enemies  by  the  honefly  and  candour 
which  he  difplayed  in  the  narration.  Attempts  were  made 
to  procure  a cenfure  upon  it  from  the  Sorbonne,  but  they 
were  unfuccefsful,  that  body  declaring  that  they  found  no- 
thing in  it  deferving  of  cenfure.  The  real  grounds  of  the 
objedtions  to  it  were  that  the  author  had  fupported  the  li- 
berties of  the  Gallican  church  ; that  he  had  cenfured  at- 
tempts to  introduce  into  France  thofe  articles  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  had  been  rejedted  ; - that  he  difapproved 
the  eftabliflunent  of  new  religious  orders,  and  was  not  fa- 
vourable to  the  perfecution  of  heretics.  For  thefe  fentimcnts, 
which  ought  to  have  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen,  he  was 
continually  haraffed  by  bigots,  till  at  length  an  order  was 
procured  from  the  king  for  the  l'uppreffion  of  all  the  copies 
of  his  work,  which  remained  in  his  hands.  The  treatment 
which  he  experienced  difguited  him  with  the  court,  and  he 
went  into  retirement  on  his  ellate  of  Montgeron,  where  he 
died  in  1642.  He  left  in  MS.  a manifefto  relating  to  all 
the  proceedings  refpedting  his  book,  which  is  faid  to  difplay 
in  glowing  colours  the  difcouragements  attending  honed 
hiftorians  under  an  abfolute  monarchy.  He  left  likewife 
the  third  decade  of  his  hiflory,  and  fome  chronological, 
pieces  in  MS.  Moreri. 

GRAIN,  Granum,  primarily  denotes  a fruit,  or  feed, 
growing  in  a fpica,  or  ear. 

In  this  fenfe,  grain  comprehends  all  forts  of  corn  ; as 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c. 

Grain,  Structure  of.  There  are  three  particulars  obferv- 
able  in  every  grain,  whether  it  be  wheat,  barley,  oat,  or 
whatever  elfe  of  that  kind.  Thefe  are,  1.  The  outer 
coat  or  pellicle,  which  contains  all  the  red.  This  in  the 
fame  fpecies  of  grain  is  found  to  be  very  different  in  tlnck- 
uefs  in  different  ears,  and  as  it  has  grown  in  different  foils. 
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2 The  germ  or  bud  ; this  is  always  hid  within  the  feed  or 
grain,  and  is  the  plant  in  miniature  that  is  to  arife  from  it. 
(See  Bud  and  Germ.)  And,  3.  The  meal,  or  that  fari- 
naceous matter  which  is  inclofedin  the  flein,  and  which  fur- 
rounds  the  germ,  and  ferves  to  give  it  nourilhment  when  lirft 
put  into  the  earth,  before  it  is  capable  of  drawing  it  from 
the  earth  itfelf.  Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Anatomv  of  Plants,  has 
treated  of  this  at  large.  See  Fecundation  of  Plants , 
Germination,  Vegetation,  &c. 

The  whole  Arudture  of  the  plant  which  produces  thefe 
feeds  is  equally  admirable.  The  chaffy  hulk  is  admirably 
adapted  to  lliield  and  defend  the  feed  as  long  as  that  is  ne- 
ceffary,  and  then  to  let  it  fall  ; and  the  ilalk,  formed  hol- 
low and  round,  is  neceffariiy  at  once  light  and  flrong,  capa- 
ble of  fuftaining  the  ear,  without  abforbing  too  much  of  the 
juices  deftined  to  its  nourifhment ; and  the  beards  of  many 
kinds  are  a defence  againlt  the  bird  , that  would  ctherwile 
deftroy  the  feed  before  its  ripening.  The  covering  of  the 
feed  is  formed  of  two  membranes,  which  meeting  in  a line* 
on  one  part  of  the  feed,  form  together  that  furrow  we  fee  on 
it.  This  is  the  place  at  which  the  feed  is  to  buril  open  on 
being  moiftened.  Had  not  nature  provided  this  means  of 
the  germ’s  coming  out,  the  toughnefs  neceffary  to  the  coat 
of  the  feed,  as  a defence  from  injuries,  would  have  fuffered 
the  farinaceous  matter  and  the  germ  to  rot  together,  within 
it,  before  it  would  have  given  them  way  to  come  out,  and 
fqr  the  germ  to  grow. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  life  of  this  place  of  opening.  The 
great  Creator  of  all  things  has  provided  thefe  feeds,  not 
only  for  a fupply  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  plant,  but  for  our 
food,  and  for  that  of  birds,  &c.  We  have  art  enough  to 
eredt  machines  for  the  reducing  of  the  farina  to  powder,  and. 
the  freeing  of  it  from  its  covering  membrane  ; but  the  birds 
eat  it  as  it  is,  and  it  would  pafs  through  them  whole,  and, 
without  doing  them  any  good,  were  it  not  that  the  juices  of 
the  ffomach  lwelling  it  up,  it  burfts  open  at  this  furrow, 
and  all  the  nutritive  matter  pours  itfelf  out.  De  Landes, 
Trait.  Phyf.  p.  62.  See  Farina,  Fecula,  Flour,  Bread, 
&c. 

For  the  laws  relating  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
feveral  forts  of  grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  See.  See 
Corn. 

The  cleaning  and  preferving  of  grain  in  a proper  fweet 
condition  have  long  been  objects  of  conflderable  importance, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  cannot  be  effected  for  any 
great  length  of  time. 

Different  methods  of  managing  grain,  after  being  threlhed 
out,  are  pradtifed  by  farmers  ; fome  keeping  a large  propor- 
tion of  it  in  the  chaff  on  the  barn  floors,  while  others,  after 
having  it  cleaned,  put  it  into  facks,  and  place  them  in  the 
fame  iituation,  or  in  fome  room  appropriated  to  the  purpofe, 
until  they  can  be  fent  to  the  market.  But  each  of  thefe 
methods  is  liable  to  much  objedtion  ; as  when  it  remains 
for  any  length  of  time  on  low  damp  floors,  it  mult  ob- 
vioufly  foon  become  mufty,  however  much  precaution  is 
taken  to  prevent  it,  whether  it  be  in  facks,  or  in  a loofe 
flute  without  being  cleaned. 

There  is  another  practice  fometimes  employed  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  author  of 
“ Modern  Agriculture  which  is,  that  of  twilling  flraw 
into  large  bands,  or  ropes,  and  coiling  them  up  in  the  manner 
ot  the  cables  of  ihips,  placing  the  grain,  when  threlhed  and 
cleaned,  within  the  coils,  in  a fort  of  well,  as  it  were.  But 
as  the  grain  in  this  way  relts  on  the  ground  or  floor,  and,  of 
courfe,  is  liable  to  imbibe  damp,  it  is  not  lefs  objedtionable 
than  the  others,  while  it  is  much  more  troublefome,  and 
more  expofed  to  lofs. 
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It  lias  been  advifed,  In  order  to  preferve  grain  in  a proper 
{late  after  threfhing  it  out,  to  have  it  as  expeditioufly  as 
pofiible  cleaned  from  the  chaff,  when  the  air  is  in  a dry 
itate^  and  put  into  a room,  cheft,  or  bin,  which  is  peifeftly 
dry  and  free  from  any  fort  of  moifture,  until  it  can  be 
properly  placed  in  the  granary,  or  be  fent  away  for  fale. 
This  fhotild  always  be  effeCted  as  early  as  pofiible,  as,  by 
delaying  the  cleaning  of  the 'corn,  the  fample  is  very  liable 
to  be  injured. 

The  cleaning  of  the  grain  is  performed  m feveral  dmerent 
ways  ; but  where  threfhing-machines  are  in  ufe,  they  are 
now  moftly  contrived  in  fuch  a way  as  to  execute  it  at  the 
fame  time  the  threlhing  is  going  on.  The  winnowing- 
machine  is  alfo  frequently  employed  for  the  fame  purpole, 
and  anfwers  perfectly  well.  And  in  feme  iituations  the 
cajlitlg-jhovel  and  fpry,  or  flat  broom,  as  well  as  the  fcuttle,  are 
made  ufe  of,  the  broom  ferving  to  remove  the  chaffy  parts 
and  the  more  minute  flravvy  particles  which  are  feparated 
from  the  grain  by  the  wind.  This  method  can,  however, 
only  be  employed  with  advantage  where  there  is  plenty  of 
barn-room  ; under  other  circumflances  the  winnowing-ma- 
cliine  is  far  more  beneficial  and  proper.  The  praCtice  of 
cleaning  grain  on  the  barn-floor,  by  means  of  the  wind,  is 
not  only  tedious  and  troublefome,  but  an  extremely  imperfeCt 
method. 

In  whatever  way  the  extraneous  matters  have  been  re- 
moved from  grain,  it  fhould,  as  foon  as  the  operation  has 
been  performed,  efpecially  in  barley  and  wheat,  be  put 
through  a fcreen-machine,  which,  in  moft  of  the  more  im- 
proved threfhing  and  winnowing-machines,  is  provided  with 
this  intention,  and  is  thereby  rendered  free  from  all  forts  of 
fmall  feeds  and  other  foreign  matters.  In  this  way  the  ova 
of  different  forts  of  infeCts  are  alfo  removed,  and  the  pro- 
du&ion  of  the  weevil,  moth,  beetle,  See.  prevented,  as  well 
as  the  deftruClion  which  they  commit  while  in  their  vermi- 
cular flate,  guarded  againft. 

Screen  machines  may  be  had  feparately  from  the  others ; 
but  the  work  of  cleaning  the  grain  is  the  moil  readily, 
cheaply,  and  conveniently  performed,  where  they  are  con- 
nected with  tire  other  neceffary  machinery. 

It  has  been  fuggelted,  that  as  the  prevention  of  all  forts 
of  corn  from  being  affeCted  by  the  different  caufes  that 
have  a tendency  to  injure  it,  when  laid  up  for  the  purpofe 
of  keeping,  depends  upon  its  being  put  by  in  a perfectly 
dry  condition,  and  on  its  being  afterwards  preferved  in  that 
fituation  ; it  is  of  much  confequence,  in  thefe  • views,  to 
keep  it,  from  the  period  of  its  being  threfhed  out  of  the 
flraw,  as  much  as  pofiible  from  coming  in  contaCt  with  the 
earth,  ftone,  or  any  other  forts  of  floors  that  are  placed  near 
to,  or  upon  the  ground,  as  they  have  conflantly  a great  dif- 
pofition  to  communicate  moifture,  and  in  that  way  injure 
the  grain  that  refls  upon  them. 

It  is  likewife  found  to  be  a highly  beneficial  praCtice  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  entrance  of  the  atmofpheric 
air,  whenever  it  is  much  loaded  with  humidity  ; as  from  the 
vaft  extent  of  furface  that  is  expofed  to  its  aCtion,  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  that  it  mult  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  corn, 
by  imparting  its  moifture  to  it,  as  a fort  of  mucor,  or  moul- 
dinefs,  is  thereby  brought  on,  that  is  attended  with  a muily 
difgufting  fmell,  and  that  prevents  its  keeping  in  a proper 
manner.  In  regard  to  the  means  of  prevention,  they  mull 
be  different  in  different  cafes  i but  qiuch  may  be  done  in  the 
firft  of  die  above  fituations,  by  cautioufly  avoiding  the 
too  general  practices  of  permitting  the  corn  to  remain  upon 
the  threfhing-floors  in  the  barns,  particularly  where  they  are 
of  the  earthy  or  Honey  kinds,  too  long  after  it  is  threfhed 
out,  before  it  is  cleaned  from  the  chaff,  and  other  ufelefs 


matters  : or,  after  it  has  been  cleaned,  by  preventing  its 
being  depofited  upon  them,  either  in  the  loofe  date,  or  in 
facks.  And  farther,  by  having  great  regard  to  the  drynefa 
of  the  air  when  the  bufinefs  is  performed. 

In  inflances  of  the  latter  kind  much  is  capable  of  being 
accomplifhed  by  having  proper  apparatus,  fuch  as  Aides, 
fhutters,  and  other  fuitable  contrivances,  fixed  in  the  pipes, 
funnels,  and  other  openings,  defigned  for  the  purpofe  of 
ventilation  in  the  corn-chambers  and  granaries ; which 
fhould  be  preferved,  conllantly  {hut  in  a clofe  manner  at  all 
times  when  the  air  is  much  impregnated  with  watery  parti- 
cles, fo  as  to  prove  hurtful  to  the  grain.  Damp  and  frofty 
weather  are,  of  courfe,  always  improper  for  expofing  grain 
to  the  air  in,  as  it  muff,  i:i  fuch  feafons,  do  great  mifehief. 
But,  befides  air,  light  is  effential  in  the  prefervation  of 
grain  in  thefe  circumflances,  as,  where  it  is  not  admitted 
pretty  freely,  a kind  of  vegetable  mucor,  or  mould,  as 
already  noticed,  is  liable  to  fix  upon  the  grain,  and  injure  it 
greatly.  The  ingenious  author  of  the  “ Philofophy  of 
Gardening  and  Agriculture,”  lias  remarked,  that  this  pof- 
feffes  the  fame  property  as  that  of  other  fungufes,  of  grow- 
ing where  there  is  fcarcely  any  change  of  air,  and  in  places 
where  there  is  little  or  no  light,  provided  there  be  the  necef- 
fary  degree  of  warmth  and  moifture.  On  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, with  the  intention  of  retaining  the  grain  in  a Hate 
as  free  as  pofiible  from  dampnefs,  it  is  fuggefted  by  the 
fame  writer,  that  it  might  be  ufeful  to  have  well  conftruCted 
floves  in  the  bottom  parts  of  corn-chambers  and  granaries, 
for  the  purpofe  of  occafionally  communicating  fuch  mode- 
rate degrees  of  heat  to  the  grain  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
dry  up  and  expel  any  injurious  moifture  that  it  might  have 
attracted  in  damp  wet  feafons.  On  this  idea  it  has,  indeed, 
long  ago  been  recommended  as  fupported  by  experience  by 
Mr.  Tull,  to  preferve  wheat,  by  expofing  it  to  the  aCtion 
of  a fun-fhine  degree  of  heat  upon  a hair-cloth,  in  a malt- 
kiln,  produced  by  the  combuftion  of  clean  flraw,  for  fuch 
a length  of  time  as  may  be  neceffary  to  remove  the  dampnefs, 
as  from  four  or  five  to  ten  or  twelve  hours,  according  to  the 
proportion  in  which  it  may  exift.  But  in  this  method  the 
heat  fhould  be  conflantly  kept  io  moderate  as  not  to  deftroy 
the  vegetative  property,  or  life  of  the  grain,  as,  if  that  were 
the  cafe,  its  putrefaction  and  decay  would  be  promoted. 
The  degrees  of  heat  that  would  be  the  moft  adapted  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  in  different  cafes,  would  be  eafily  regu- 
lated by  thofe  inflruments  which  are  in  general  ufe  for 
meafuring  the  heat  and  moifture  of  the  atmofphere.  Thefe 
principles  aflift  us  much  in  reconciling  the  differences  of 
opinion  that  have  fo  long  prevailed  in  refpeCt  to  the  ufe  of 
air  in  the  prefervation  of  corn  in  granaries,  as  they  fiiffi- 
ciently  fhow,  that  when  admitted  in  its  perfectly  dry  and 
elaltic  flate,  it  muft  be  particularly  ufeful  in  carrying  off  any 
moifture  or  difagreeable  fmell  that  the  grain  may  have  con- 
tracted by  remaining  clofely  heaped  together  for  fome  length 
of  time ; as,  by  the  ftirring  that  moftly  accompanies  the 
ventilation,  it  muft  neceffarily  operate  in  a very  extenfive 
manner ; but  that  when  applied  in  its  moill  heavy  flate,  it 
muft  be  detrimental  in  an  equally  proportionate  degree,  by 
imparting  its  humidity  to  the  grain,  and  thereby  caufing  a 
fort  of  muftinefs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ventilation  of  grain  is  the  moft 
completely  efFe&ed  by  ftirring  it  by  means  of  proper  Aides, 
doors,  or  other  fimilar  contrivances  made  in  the  floors,  win- 
dows, and  other  openings  of  the  granaries  or  corn-chambers  ; 
but  it  is  capable  of  being  accomplifhed  in  a more  flow  and 
lefs  economical  manner  by  fhovels,  rakes,  and  other  fimilar 
tools.  And  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  more  readily 
and  more  effectually  performed,  the  grain  fhould  not  be 
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fpread  out  too  thickly  over  the  floors  ot  the  granaries  and 
corn-rooms.  From  one  to  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a half 
in  depth,  is  confidered  fully  fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  more  dry  and  the  moiilure  more 
diffipated.  When  grain  is  heaped  together  to  too  great  a 
thicknefs  at  firft,  from  the  natural  moiilure  which  it  con- 
tains, it  is  frequently  apt  to  heat,  and  thereby  greatly 
injure  the  fample.  Frequent  fcreening  iliould  likewife  be 
bad  recourfe  to  immediately  after  its  being  depofited  in  the 
corn-rooms,  and  occafionally  at  other  times  as  circumilances 
may  demand. 

Other  points  have  been  fuggefted  by  Doftor  Darwin,  as 
neceffary  to  be  attended  to  in  this  buiinefs,  in  order  to 
perform  it  in  the  moil  effedlual  manner  ; fuch  as  thofe  of 
having  the  doors,  windows,  and  other  principal  apertures 
of  the  buildings  placed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  face  the 
fouth,  and  as  dole  to  the  ceiling  as  poflible,  fo  that  the 
rays  of  the  fun  may  enter  with  the  greateft  freedom.  And 
in  addition,  the  linings  of  all  fuch  corn-rooms  ihould  con- 
ilantly  be  formed  of  fuch  materials,  as  have  no  tendency 
from  their  coldnefs  to  precipitate  the  moiilure  from  the 
atmolphere,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  particular 
fubllances,  when  warm,  damp,  fouth-weft  winds  take  place 
after  cold  or  eaft  ones,  and  in  that  way  impart  it  to  the 
grain  that  comes  in  contact  with  them.  It  is  alfo  equally 
neceffary  in  all  fuch  cafes  that  the  entrance  of  wet  and 
moiilure  Ihould  be  prevented  in  an  effe&ual  manner,  by 
having  recourfe  to  proper  Iheltering  boards,  Hides,  and  other 
contrivances  of  the  fame  kind. 

There  is  likewife  a particular  fort  of  management  necef- 
fary in  the  turning  over  and  ilirring  of  grain  in  order  to  its 
complete  ventilation,  as  when  the  corn  is  firft;  placed  in  the 
rooms  it  Hands  in  need  of  much  more  frequent  turning  over 
than  afterwards,  when  it  has  parted  with  a confiderable 
proportion  of  its  moiilure  and  is  become  fomewhat  dry. 
For  the  firft  month  or  fix  weeks,  once  or  twice  in  every 
week  or  ten  days  may  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  ; 
but  afterwards  for  four  or  five  months  longer,  about  once 
in  the  fortnight  may  commonly  be  fufficient,  and  from  that 
period  only  once  in  the  month,  except  when  the  feafon 
proves  very  moill,  warm,  and  of  courfe  improper  for  keep- 
ing the  grain  well. 

In  order  to  accomplilh  this  buiinefs  different  methods  are 
in  ufe  ; it  is  the  cullom  in  fome  places  to  have  empty  fpaces 
left  on  the  fides  of  the  heaps  of  grain  and  other  pqrts  into 
which  they  may  be  -turned  over  when  neceffary  ; while  in 
others,  fquare  holes  are  formed  in  the  ends  of  the  floors, 
and  round  ones  in  the  middle,  by  which  means  the  grain 
is  throwm  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  chambers,  and  back 
again,  and  of  courfe  becomes  agitated  and  expofed  to  the 
air  in  a more  perfect  manner.  This  is  a method  that  is 
pradlifed  with  fuccefs  in  fome  parts  of  the  county  of  Kent. 
As,  however,  in  thefe  modes  fuch  frequent  turnings  are  not 
only  extremely  troublefome,  but  expenfive,  in  confequence, 
efpecially  in  the  firft  cafe,  of  being  performed  by  the 
Ihovel,  the  plan  of  having  Hiding  fiiutters  in  the  middle  of 
the  different  floors  fo  contrived,  as  to  have  an  inclination 
towards  the  centre  of  the  granaries,  has  been  had  recourfe 
to  ; by  the  occaiional  removal  of  which,  and  the  opening 
of  the  windows  and  ventilators,  the  grain  is  turned  ami 
expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  at  the  fame  time  with 
great  eafe,  convenience,  and  difpatch. 

This  mode  of  preferving  grain  was  long  ago  found  by 
Monfieur  du  Hamel  to  anfwer  perfedlly  well,  even  in  cafes 
where  it  had  been  laid  up  in  a moift,  damp,  and  improper 
Hate. 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  grain  may 
be  preferved  without  having  recourfe  to  the  means  of  venti- 
lation, by  depofiting  it,  when  in  a perfectly  dry  Hate,  in 
deep  wells,  pits,  and  caverns  that  are  free  from  any  fort 
of  damp  ai  d moiilure,  and  fo  far  below  the  furlace  of  the 
ground  that  it  cannot  be  affected  by  the  heat  or  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  fealons.  But  though  grain  has  been 
known  to  have  been  preferved  in  this  manner  for  a great 
length  of  time  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  the  practice 
to  have  it  llored  up  for  times  of  fcarcity,  it  is  by  pp  means 
either  a very  fafe  or  convenient  method 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  whatever  manner 
grain  is  fecured,  it  is  effentially  neceffary  that  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  fuch  portions  as  are  in  a foft  damp  Hate,  or 
which  have  been  badly  harvelted,  fhould  not,  on  any  account 
be  laid  up  with  that  which  is  in  a dry  condition  and  perfectly 
found  ; as  from  the  quantity  of  moiilure  that  is  contained 
in  it,  and  the  tendency  to  germination  that  takes  place  in 
confequence  of  it,  a nniily  bad  fmell  is  liable  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  whole,  and  the  fample  either  totally  or  in  a, 
great  degree  deftroyed. 

The  practice  of  expofing  grain  to  the  free  aClion  of  the 
atmofpheric  air,  has  been  difcarded  by  fome  in  confequence 
of  the  ova  or  eggs  of  infects  being  liable  in  that  way  to  be 
depofited  among  the  grain,  but  it  would  feem  more  pro- 
bable, when  the  economy  of  fuch  infeCts  is  well  confidered, 
that  their  ova  were  either  depofited  originally  among  the 
grain  in  fuch  fituations,  or  brought  in  with  different  parcels 
of  it  from  different  places.  On  this  account  it  is  evident 
that  great  caution  Ihould  be  ufed  in  furnifhing  frelli  parcels 
of  grain  for  being  laid  up,  and  that  the  fcreen  Iliould  be 
conilantly  employed  before’ putting  it  into  the  rooms. 

It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  where  grain  is  to  b§ 
preferved  for  much  length  of  time,  though  it  may  without 
doubt  be  fafely  kept  in  the  ways  that  have  been  already 
mentioned  ; yet  it  is  moll  probably  not  only  a much  better, 
but  more  certain  and  economical  method  to  let  it  remain 
unthreffied  from  the  ear  in  the  Hacks  in  which  it  has  been 
built,  particularly  where  they  reft  upon  ftaddles  that  are 
properly  conftrudled  for  the  purpofe. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  where  grain  is  to  be 
long  preferved  after  being  threfhed  out,  there  ihould  always 
be  proper  buildings  of  the  granary  kind  provided  for  its 
reception,  the  fizes  of  which  fhould  be  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  the  farm,  being  conilantly  adequate  to  con- 
tain about  one-half  of  the  grain-produce  after  it  lias  been 
threihed  out  and  cleaned. 

In  cafes  where  the  grain  is  ground  and  preferved  after- 
wards in  the  Hate  of  meal,  it  is  the  ufual  and  by  far  the 
bell  mode  to  pack  it  very  clofely  by  means  of  treading  or 
ramming  it  into  dry,  clofe,  fmall  rooms,  or  large  chefts,  as, 
in  this  way,  when  laid  up  in  a proper  condition,  it  will 
keep  for  a very  great  length  of  time  quite  fafe  and  free 
from  mifchief. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  cuftorn  of  preferving  grain  in 
Hacks  and  granaries,  from  the  convenience  ©f  it,  may,  in 
feme  inllances,  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but 
the  public,  and,  conlequently,  in  feme  meafure  neceffary, 
it  is  clear  from  the  trials  that  have  been  already  made,  that 
the  iloring  of  grain  in  either  way  ihould  be  carried  to  as 
fmall  an  extent  as  poflible,  as  it  has  been  afeertained  that 
there  is  a conftant  decreafe  taking  place  in  its  weight  from 
the  period  at  which  it  has  been  harvefted  or  laid  up,  but 
that  this  lofs  is  far  greater  at  firft,  than  after  it  lias  been 
kept  fome  time. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Georgical 
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Effays,  publiAed  by  Do&or  Hunter,  the  lofs  is  ftated  by 
Mr.  Holt  to  be  in  the  following  proportions  in  different 
forts  of  grain  : 

In  Wheat. 

On  being  rubbed  out  in  the  hot-fun,  and  lb.  oz.  drs. 
weighed  the  31^  Align  ft,  1789, 

loon  after  being  cut,  afforded  - o 2 1 1 

Qn  being  weighed  again  on  the  18th  of 

Otlober  - - - • - 027 

Lofs  of  weight,  per  bufliel,  of  yolbs. 

nearly  - - - - ■ - ^ S 3 

Or  almoft  one-tenth  of  the  whole  in  forty 
days. 

Of  this  wheat,  thirty-two  grains  weighed 
one  penny-weight. 

It  is,  however,  remarked,  that  this  is  the  greateft  pof- 
flble  lofs  that  the  grain  can  fuftain,  as  though  it  was  in  a 
fall  ftate  of  maturity  or  ripenefs,  it  had  neither  had  the 
benefit  of  being  dried  by  expofure  to  the  fun  after  being 
cut,  nor  undergone  the  procefs  of  fermentation  after  it  was 
•put  together. 

In  Wheat. 

Another  quantity,  weighed  on  the  22d  of  lb.  nz..  drs. 
October,  produced  - . -063 

Weighed  again  24  days  afterwards,  af- 
forded - - - - - 060 


Lofs  in  that  time  per  bufliel,  at  the  rate 

of  - - - - - - 2 II  15 

A further  quantity,  weighed  on  the  8th  of 

January,  1790,  produced  - -022 

Lofs  per  bufhel,  on  being  weighed  again 

32  days  afterwards,  at  the  rate  of  - 2015 

In  Barley. 

On  being  weighed  on  the  2d  of  September, 

under  ftmilar  circumllances,  produced  022 
On  being  weighed  again  on  October  the 

:i  8th,  afforded  - - - - o 1 12 


Lofs  of  weightier  bufhel  of  60  lbs.  8 4 22 

Or  about  one-feventh  of  the  whole  in  47 
days. 

Twenty-four  grains  of  this  barley  were 
found  to  weigh  one  penny-weight  two 
grains. 

In  Oats. 

With  this  iort  of  grain  no  experiment  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  the  writer,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  lofs  muft  be  equally  great  as  in  any  of  the  other  forts. 

The  refirlts  of  thefe  trials  render  it  Sufficiently  evident, 
that  the  more  expeditioufly  grain  is  brought  to  the  market, 
the  lefs  is  the  lofs  which  is  fuftained  by  the  cultivator. 
Of  courfe  it  fliould  never  be  laid  up  or  kept  in  any  other 
way  longer  than  circumllances  render  it  neceffary.  But  in 
addition  to  the  lofs  that  has  been  feen  to  occur  from  the  gra- 
dual diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  grain  in  confequence  of 
the  difiipation  of  the  more  moift  particles  which  it  contains, 
there  are  others  that  arife  occafionally  from  the  ravages  of 
different  kinds  of  vermin,  and  the  effects  of  damps,  mufti- 
uffs,  and  feveral  other  caufes. 
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In  regard  to  the  prefervation  • of  grain  from  the  depreda 
tions  of  infefls,  and  other  iimilar  animals,  it  may  probably 
be  the  beft  aceonipliffied  by  a timely  and  frequent  ufe  of  the 
fereen,  with  proper  ventilation,  as  lias  been  noticed  above. 
Where  the  injury  is  produced  by  the  weevil,  the  moth,  or  the 
beetle,  it  has  always  ceafed  at  the  period  when  thefe  vermin 
appear,  as  they  are,  when  in  this  Hate  of  exiltence,  merely 
propagators  of  their  feveral  refpedtive  kinds  of  vermiculi, 
which,  while  they  continued  in  that  Hate  or  form,  produced 
the  injury. 

In  their  ultimate  or  infect  Hate  they  eat  or  confume  very- 
little,  their  bufinefs  being  principally  that  of  depofiting  their 
ova  or  eggs,  which  they  do  by  a fort  of  unerring  inftinct,  in 
fituations  where  the  large  collections  of  grain  are  fure  to  fur- 
nifli  food  for  their  fucceffors  during  the  period  in  which  they 
are  in  the  vermicular  ftate.  It  is  confequently  a matter  of 
great  moment  to  prevent  the  generation  of  them,  by  the 
deftruttion  of  the  eggs  before  they  are  hatched,  which  is 
ufually  the  beft  performed  by  having  recourfe  to  the  fereen, 
and  expofure  to  a free  air,  as  lias  been  already  fliewn.  The 
frequent  ftirring  of  the  grain  breaks  the  cohefion  of  their 
ova,  by  which  the  nidus  of  fuch' minute  vermiculi  is  deftroy- 
ed,  as  on  hatching  they  collet!  together,  and  fpin  or  weave 
numerous  neils  of  a cob-web-like  fubftance  for  their  own  fe- 
curity  and  protection.  And  a great  number  of  grains  are 
attached  together  by  them  to  thefe  nefts,  by  an  infinity  of 
fmall  threads,  both  for  their  fafety  and  food.  Confequently, 
when  their  habitations  are  broken  and  feparated  by  the  ufe  of 
the  fereen,  they  fall  through  its  fmall  interftices,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  being  eafily  removed  with  the  duft  and  other  refufe 
matters  : and  fuch  as  efcape  the  early  fereenings  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  thofe  that  follow,  and  the  grain  of  courfe  little 
injured  by  the  operation,  being  only  rendered  more  clean  and 
free  from  impurities.  See  Harvesting  of  Grain,  Reaping 
of  Grain,  and  Stac  king  of  Grain. 

Grain  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fruits  or  feeds  of  divers  plants, 
as  a grain  of  millet,  of  pepper,  &c. 

Grain  is  alfo  extended  to  a minute  body,  or  parcel  of  a 
bodv  pulverized.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a grain  of  fand, 
a grain  of  fait,  a grain  of  gunpowder,  &c. 

Grain  denotes  alfo  a fmall  weight,  ufed  in  eftimating  di- 
vers fub  fiances. 

The  grain  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  weights  known  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  taken  from  the  weight  of  a grain  of  wheat, 
gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well  dried.  By 
ftat.  12  Henry  VII.  cap  7.  every  fterling  or  penny-weight 
was  to  weigh  thirty-two  fuch  grains;  but  now  twenty-four 
grains  make  a penny-weight,  and  twenty  penny-weights  an 
ounce..  See  Penny  and  Weight. 

The  grain  is  troy  weight,  and  ufed  in  the  weighing  of 
gold,  filver,  jewels,  bread,  and  liquors. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  grain  was  the  fourth  part  of  the 
filiqua,  or  twelfth  of  the  obolus,  and  the  twenty-fecond  of 
the  drachma.  It  coincided  with  lens. 

Fernelius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  Method.  Medend.  affirms  it  as 
a thing  known  and  certain,  that  the  grain  is  of  the  fame 
weight  every  where  : but  he  is  miftaken.  Mr.  Greaves, 
in  his  treatife  of  the  Denarius,  in  his  Mifcell. Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  276.  has  fhewn,  that  1 79  Dutch  grains,  which  Snellius 
had  found  to  be  the  weight  of  a Philip  of  gold,  only  amount 
to  134^  Englifh  grains.  Add,  that  Monf.  Perrault  has 
computed  the  French  grain  to  be  lefs  than  the  Englifh,  and 
yet  bigger  than  the  Dutch;  to  the  Englifh,  it  is  as  158 
to  134^;  and  to  that  of  Holland,  as  158  to  179.  See 
Weight. 

The  grain  ufed  by  the  apothecaries  is  the  fame  with,  that 
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GRAIN. 


of  the  goldfmjths ; though  they  make  a difference  in  the  feriptions  of  domeftie  animals,  fuch  as  milch  cows',  hog-?, 
weights  raifed  from  it.  Thus,  20  grains,  with  them,  make  fowls,  geefe,  ducks,  &c.  as  well  as  fometitnes  for  the  fatteir- 
a fcruple,  3 ; 3 fcruples,  a drachm,  3 ; 8 drachms,  an  mg  of  neat  cattle.  In  this  lall  intention,  it  is  however  necef- 


ounce,  See. 

The  carat  uft-d  in  efiimating  the  finenefs  of  gold,  as  well 
as  in  weighing  diamonds  and  precious  hones,  is  alfo  divided 
into  four  grains  ; and  the  carat  is  about  the  one  hundredth 
and  fiftieth  part  of  an  ounce  troy,  according  to  Mr.  Jeffreys, 
in  his  treatifeon  Diamonds  and  Pearls. 

Hence,  the  jewellers’  grain  is  to  the  troy  grain,  inverfely, 
as  600  is  to  480,  that  is,  direftly  as  four  to  five. 

Grain,  in  Englilh  troy  and  apothecaries  weight,  is  the 
480th  part  of  a troy  pound  = 20  mites  = 480  droits  ^=9600 
periots  = 230400  blacks,  of  the  affayiils,  =.  820386  French 
grains  = .06475  grammes  of  the  new  weights  of  France 
-=  .000142857  pounds  avoirdupoife. 

Grain,  a weight  in  France,  = 1.21893  Englifii  troy 
grains  = .0001 741 3 Englifii  pounds  avoirdupoife  = .053 1217 
grammes  of  the  new  weights. 

Grain  is  a'fo  ufed  for  the  figure  or  reprefentation  of 
grains  on  ftones,  fiuffs,  leathers,  &c.  Thus  we  fay,  moroc- 
co has  a bolder  and  richer,  that  is,  a larger  grain,  than  iha- 
green. 

In  fome  marbles,  the  grain  is  very  fine;  in  others  coarfer. 
Steel  is  known  by  its  grain,  which  is  much  finer  than  that  of 
iron. 

Grain,  in  Mining , is  applied  by  quarry -men  and  mafons 
to  the  minute  figures  in  molt  blocks  of  (tone,  by  which  they 
are  difpoied  to  fplit  molt  eafily  in  fome  certain  direction, 
than  in  any  other,  ae  wood  is  difpofed  to  fplit  in  the  direction 
of  its  grain.  Beat,  llieet,  lamella,  and  Itratula,  are  other 
terms  of  almoft  fimilar  import.  Experienced  mafons  can 
generally  difeover  the  grain  of  the  molt  homogeneous  or  per- 
fedt  free-ltone  blocks,  or  fucli  as  will  cut  with  equal  eafe 
in  any  direction,  and  this  they  often  do,  by  obferving  the 
directions  of  the  very  minute  plates  of  mica,  or  filver,  as 
they  call  it,  which  are  frequently  found  arranged,  in  the 
ftone,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  or  beat  of  the  Itone  ; 
which,  it  mult  be  obferved,  is  not  always  that  of  the  beds  or 
ftratification,  many  rocks  having  Itratula  which  crofs  their 
beds  obliquely,  often  at  an  angle,  of  from  30°  to  45 1 with 
the  bed  or  plane  of  the  ftratum  ; and  fuch  Itratula,  not  un- 
commonly, difpofe  the  itone  to  fplit  into  flags  or  paviers  01- 
even  tile-itones,  or  flates  for  houfes,  and  into  the  molt  thin 
and  perfect  lamina.  Sometimes  thefe  oblique  itratula  crofs 
ftone  beds  of  very  great  thicknefs,  and  have  been  frequently 
miftaken,  by  inattentive  obfervers,  for  the  ilratification  itfelf, 
as  Mr.  Kirvvan  obferves  of  the  argillites  or  dates,  p.  283 
of  his  “ Geological  Effays.”  See  Stratula  and 
Strata. 

Grain,  Cochineal.  See  Cochineal. 

Grain,  Scarlet.  See  Scarlet. 

Grain,  Oily,  in  Botany.  See  Myagrum. 

Grain,  Tin.  See  Streaming  and  Tin. 

Grains,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  or  the  feeds  of  vegetables, 
are  diitinguifhed  into  emullive,  which  yield  a coniiderable 
quantity  of  mucilage  and  oil,  which  may  be  feparately  ex- 
tracted from  them  ; fuch  are  almonds,  and  the  feeds  of 
almoft  all  fruits  ; and  farinaceous,  which  are  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  a dry  fubftance,  eafily  reducible  into  a fine  powder, 
called  meal.  Of  this  kind  are  the  grains  of  all  graminous 
and  leguminous  plants. 

Grains,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  the  remains 
of  different  fubftances  of  the  grain  kind  after  they  have  been 
employed  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  or  the  diftillation  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors.  They  are  in  much  ufe  by  the  farmers  and 
cow-keepers  near  large  towns  for  the  feeding  of  various  de- 


fary  to  mix  other  fubftances  with  them,  fuch  as  good  pol- 
lard, coarfe  ground  oatmeal,  &c.  It  mult  be  obferved,  that 
thefe  matters  can  only  be  made  ufe  of  while  they  are  in  a 
frefh  ftate  with  advantage.  It  is  of  courle  neceffary,  parti- 
cularly during  the  more  hot  fummer  months,  to  employ  fuch 
means  as  are  proper  for  preventing  their  running-  into  a ftate 
of  fermentation,  which  would  render  them  wholly  ufelefs. 
This  is  ufually  effeCted  by  having  them  well  preffed  and 
trodden  down  into  large  vats  and  cillerns.  formed  deeply  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  from  the  action  of  the  air.  In  this 
way  they  may  be  kept  perfectly  fweet  and  fit  for  ufe  for  a 
coniiderable  length  of  time.  See  Cow-keeping  and  Stall 
Feeding. 

Grains  of  Paradife.  See  Medea. 

Grain-Cm/?,  Malaguetta,  or  Pepper-Coaf,  in  Geography , 
a country  of  Guinea,  extending  about  300  miles  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Palmos  to 
that  of  the  river  Mefurada,  but  its  limits  are  not  precifely 
afeertained  ; and  bounded  by  the  country  of  the  Foulahs, 
or  the  Sierra  Leona  country  on  the  weft,  and  the  Ivory 
Coaft  on  the  fouth-eaft.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
quantity  of  Guinea  pepper  which  it  produces.  The  climate 
is  infalubrious,  and  is  found  to  be  particularly  noxious  to 
Europeans.  The  productions  of  this  country  are  peafe, 
beans,  gourds,  lemons,  oranges,  bananas,  and  a kind  of  nut 
with  a thick  fliell,  which  is  a moft  delicious  fruit.  The 
palm-wine  and  dates  are  in  high  perfection  ; cows,  hogs, 
fheep,  and  goats,  are  very  plentiful ; but  this  country  derives 
its  chief  wealth  from  the  abundance  of  Guinea  pepper,  Di- 
grams of  Paradife,  called  Malaguetta  by  the  Portuguefe, 
which  it  produces.  It  fupplies  alfo  a coniiderable  quantity 
of  pimento.  Its  commerce  has  alfo  very  much  coniifted  in 
ivory  and  flares.  The  natives  are  reckoned  temperate  and 
abftemious  ; but  they  are  faid  to  allow  Europeans  every 
kind  of  familiarity  with  their  females,  and  to  invite  them  to 
love-banquets  with  their  own  wives  and  daughters.  They 
are  aCluated  in  common  with  other  negroes,  by  an  invincible 
propeniity  to  ileal,  not  only  from  ftrangers  and  foreigners,  but 
from  the  nearell  of  their  own  kindred.  Their  language  is 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  difficult  of  attainment.  Their 
trade  is  carried  on  by  figns  and  tokens,  fome  of  which  are 
not  very  decent.  The  natives  are,  in  general,  well-formed, 
and  handfomc  in  their  perfons  and  features.  Their  common 
drefs  is  a “ paan,”  or  unfhaped  piece  of  cloth  round  the 
waift.  They  are  extremely  fubjeCt  to  hernias  and  rup- 
tures. They  have  among  them  fome  excellent  mechanics-, 
fome  of  whom  underftand  and  praCtife  the  art  of  temperino- 
fteel,  making  arms,  and  all  fteel  inftruments,  and  conftruCIing 
canoes  ; others  have  introduced  improvements  in  hufbandry, 
particularly  with  refpefrt  to  the  method  of  cultivating  rice, 
millet,  and  Guinea  pepper.  Their  kjng,  called  “ taba,” 

“ taba  fcyle,”  or  “ taba  fcil,”  exercifes  defpotic  authority 
over  his  fubjefts,  and  never  appears  abroad  without  the 
utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence  ; and  he  l-eceives  from  the 
people  a degree  of  veneration  and  awe,  which  belongs  to 
iuperior  beings.  They  are  faid  to  be  believers  in  a future 
ftate,  which  appears  by  the  ceremonies  performed  to  the 
fouls  of  the  deceafed,  and  the  prayers  they  offer  for  a happy 
meeting  in  another  world.  They  welcome  the  new  moon 
with  fongs,  dancing,  and  every  kind  of  diverlion  ; and  their 
fuperftitioiis  regard  for  forcerers  is  extreme. 

The  foie  employment  of  many  of  the  negroes,  efpecially 
about  the  river  Seftos,  is  fifliing,  which  they  perform  in 
their  canoes  by  a hand-line  and  hook,  The  artifts  of  Seftos 
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are  alfo  peculiarly  expert  in  their  manufacture  of  iron  and 
metals. 

The  Fortuguefe  poffeffed  for  many  years  an  independent 
and  uncontroulcd  connexion  with  this  country  ; but  in  the 
year  1664  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  perceiving  the  advantages 
which  were  derived  from  their  commerce,  interfered,  and 
their  rivals  prevailed  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  drive  the 
Portuguefe  fettlers  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
where  they  united  themfelves  with  the  natives  ; and  from 
this  intercourfe  fprung  that  mixed  progeny  of  Mulattoes, 
who  are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  part  of  Guinea. 
The  fmall  remnant  of  trade  now  poffefled  by  the  Portuguefe 
is  entrufted  with  thefe  perfons,  to  whom  they  give  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  hidalgos  or  gentlemen,  having  profelyted 
them  to  their  forms  of  Chriftian  faith  and  practice,  and 
initiated  fome  of  them  into  holy  orders,  whom  they  employ 
in  propagating  their  notions  of  Chriftianity. 

The  months  moil  favourable  to  trade  on  this  coaft  are 
February,  March,  and  April  ; fmall  veffels,  which  are 
capable  of  failing  up  the  rivers  into  the  country,  are  more 
convenient  than  large  lhips  ; and  it  fhould  be  recolleAed, 
that  the  S.S.E.  winds  begin  to  blow  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  they  bring  with  them  heavy  rains  and  tornadoes,  with 
terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  extremely  dangerous  to 
Ihipping . 

GRAINE,  an  ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames, 
about  3^  miles  long,  and  z\  broad,  feparated  from  the  coaft 
of  Kent  by  a narrow  channel,  called  the  “ Stray,”  or 
“ Yenlade.”  It  is  low,  flat,  and  marfliy,  and  has  upon  it 
only  a number  of  detached  huts,  with  fome  fait  works.  N. 
lat.  510  27'.  E.  long.  o°  42'. 

GRAINED  Medals.  See  Medal. 

Crofs  Grained  Stuff.  See  Cross  Grained. 
GRAINGER,  James,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Dunfe,  a fmall  town  in  the  fouth  of 
Scotland,  about  the  year  1723.  After  finilhing  his  fchool 
education,  he  was  fent  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  commenced 
his  medical  itudies  under  profeffors  who  were  highly  cele- 
brated through  the  medical  world,  and  in  due  time  he 
received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  He  commenced  his  profef- 
flonal  career  as  furgeon  in  the  army,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  ferved  in  Germany,  under  the  earl  of  Stair,  till  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  He  afterwards  fettled  in 
London,  and  pra&ifed  as  a phyiician.  He  here  obtained 
and  cultivated  the  friendfhip  of  feveral  diftinguiihed  literary 
men,  particularly  of  Shenitone  and  Dr.  Percy,  afterwards 
bifltop  of  Dromore.  While  in  London  he  publifhed  his 
tranflation  of  the  elegies  of  Tibullus ; but  this  work  did 
not  receive  the  approbation  to  which  he  thought  it  entitled, 
eipecially  from  Dr.  Smollet,  whofe  criticifins  were  the  oc- 
cafion  of  a long  paper-war  between  them,  and  produced  an 
irreconcilable  difference.  Probably  his  fuccefs  in  practice 
in  London  was  not  great,  as  he  embraced  an  offer  of  fet- 
tling advantageoufly  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher,  in  the 
Weft  Indies  ; where,  by  marriage,  he  became  conneAed 
with  feveral  of  the  principal  families,  and  praAifed  his  pro- 
feflion  with  great  fuccefs.  He  continued,  however,  to 
cultivate  his  attachment  to  the  mufes,  and  wrote,  during  his 
leifure  hours,  an  interefling  poem  “ On  the  Culture  of  the 
Sugar  Cane.”  He  likewife  compofed  a treatife  “ On  the 
Diieafes  of  the  Weft  Indies,”  for  the  ufe  of  the  planters. 
At  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  he  paid  a vifit  to  his  native 
.country,  and  at  the  fame  time  publifhed  his  poem,  with 
copious  notes  relative  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ifland. 
He  afterward  returned  to  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  continued 
to  praAife  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  when  he 
was  feized  with  a fever,  which  th(*i  raged  in  the  ifland,  and 
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died.  Dr.  Grainger  was  benevolent  in  his  difpofition, 
engaging  in  his  manners,  and  an  able  phyfician  : he  ranks 
alfo  coniiderably  above  mediocrity  as  a poet.  An  “ Ode 
to  Solitude,”  and  “ A Weft  Indian  Ballad,”  (the  latter 
publifhed  in  Dr.  Percy’s  colleAion)  have  been  much  ad- 
mired. He  publifhed  feveral  medical  traAs.  Hutchinfon. 
Biog.  Med. 

Grainger,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  the 
diftriA  of  Hamilton,  Teneflee,  formed  of  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Knox,  Jefferfon,  and  Hawkins,  and  bounded 
N.  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Its  chief  town  is  Rutledge. 
It  is  very  mountainous,  interfperfed  with  fertile  valleys. 
It  contains  7367  inhabitants,  of  whom  496  are  flaves. 

GRAINING,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fifh  found 
in  the  Merfey,  near  Warrington  ; it  refembles  the  dace, 
but  is  more  flender,  and  has  a ftraighter  back.  See  Dace. 

Graining  Board  is  a board  ufed  by  the  curriers,  to  give 
the  grain  to  their  leather. 

It  is  made  with  teeth,  or  notches,  running  quite  acrofs ; 
into  which  the  foft,  moiftened,  fuppled  leather  being 
preffed,  its  furface  readily  takes  the  impreffion.  See 
Currying. 

GRAINVILLE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriA  of  Les  Andelys.  The  place  contains  393,  and  the 
canton  10,846  inhabitants,  011  a territory  of  185  kiliome- 
tres,  in  32  communes. 

GRAKLE,  in  Ornithology.  See  Gracula  and  Para- 

DISEA. 

GRALLiE,  the  fourth  order  of  birds,  comprifing  thofe 
which  have  the  bill  cylindrical,  and  a little  obtufe  ; tongue 
entire  and  flefhy  ; and  the  legs  naked  above  the  knees. 
GRALLATORIiE.  See  Classification. 

GRAM  AT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriA  of  Gourdon  ; 22  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cahors.  N.  lat. 
440  47'.  E.  long.  i°  49'.  The  place  contains  1842,  and 
the  canton  9888  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  273  kihome- 
tres-  in  nine  communes. 

GRAMAYE,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a w'riter. 
of  hiftory,  was  a native  of  Antwerp,  and  fiourilhed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  ftudied  at  Louvain, 
and  became  profeflor  of  rhetoric  in  that  univerfity.  He 
was  afterwards  hiftoriographer  to  the  Low  Countries,  and 
obtained  fome  other  offices  ef  truft  and  honour.  He  tra- 
velled through  the  greater  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
proceeding  from  the  latter  country  to  Spain,  he  was  made 
captive  by  an  Algerine  corfair  and  carried  to  Africa.  How 
he  obtained  his  releafe  does  not  appear,  but  his  writings 
prove  that  he  had  been  an  attentive  obferver  of  that  country. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  land,  he  travelled  into  Mora- 
via and  Silefia,  and  in  the  latter  province  he  was,  by  cardi- 
nal Dietrichftein,  placed  at  the  head  of  a college.  He  died 
at  Lubec  in  1635,  leaving  behind  him  many  works,  which 
ftiew  that  he  was  unqueftionably  a man  of  great  learning. 
He  wrote  in  profe  and  alfo  in  verfe.  Of  the  former  are 
“ Africte  Illuftratse,  lib.  x.”  4to.  1622  : “ Diarium  Algeri- 
enfe;”  “ Peregrinatio  Belgica  “ Antiquitates  Flandriie 
and  “ Hiftoria  Namurcencis.”  The  lirft  of  this  lift  of  works 
contains  a hiftory  of  Africa  from  the  remoteft  periods  to  his 
own  times,  with  geographical  details ; and  the  fecond  is  the 
refult  of  local  obfervation  during  his  captivity.  Moreri. 

GRAMEN,  in  Botany.  See  Gramina. 

Gramen  M urorum,  Micalongiffma.  See  Festuca. 

GRAMINA,  Grades,  a molt  natural  order  of  plants, 
the  fourth  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  fourth  order  of  the  fecond 
clafs  in  the  Genera  Plantarum  of  Juffieu,  who  choofes  to 
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alter  the  appellation  of  it  to  Graminea.  The  Latin  word 
gramen  is  fuppoiied  to  be  derived  from  gradient,  going  or 
proceeding  along,  in  allufion  to  the  great  increafe  of  many 
of  thefe  plants  by  their  creeping  roots. 

Jufiieu’s  fecond  clafs  coniids  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
with  a fuperior  germen.  His  definition  of  the  prefent  order 
is  as  follows. 

Calyx,  (which  he  terms  glume,)  fingle  or  many-flowered, 
encloiing,  in  the  latter  inltance,  two  or  more  flowers,  dif- 
pofed  in  two  ranks  in  a little  fpike  or  ear  ; it  is  moilly  of 
two  valves,  rarely  of  one  or  of  many,  or  altogether  wanting. 
Lach  flower  has  a corolla,  (called  calyx  by  .Itiflieu,)  refem- 
bling  the  before-mentioned  calyx,  moftly  of  two  valves, 
rarelv  of  only  one,  or  altogether  wanting  ; the  outer  valve 
either  beardlefs  or  awned.  Stamens  below  the  germen,  of  a 
definite  number,  except  in  the  Pariana  of  Aublet,  gene- 
rally three,  rarely  two,  or  fix,  or  one  ; their  anthers  oblong, 
lurked  at  each  end.  Germen  one,  fuperior,  accompanied  at 
the  bafe  by  two  little  feales,  not  always  evident.  Styles 
often  two,  with  two  feathery  ftigmas  ; fometimes  one,  with 
a Ample  or  divided  digma.  Seed  in  either  inltance  folitary, 
naked,  or  often  clothed  with  the  permanent  inner  valve  of 
the  corolla.  Embryo  fmall,  attached  below  to  the  fide  of 
the  farinaceous  and  much  larger  albumen.  The  lobe  of  the 
embryo  in  germination  is  permanent  and  feffile  along  with 
the  annexed  albumen,  attached  on  one  fide,  at  the  bottom, 
to  the  primary  (heath  which  furrounds  the  plumula,  or  bud 
of  the  future  plant. 

The  roots  are  fibrous  and  capillary.  Stems  or  culms  cylin- 
drical, either  hollow  or  filled  with  pith,  jointed  or  feparated 
Into  dillindf  portions  by  knots,  moilly  fimple  and  herbaceous. 
Leaves  alternate,  generally  folitary  at  each  knot  of  the 
Hem,  fheathing,  their  (heath  fplitting  down  to  the  knot. 
Flowers  either  in  denfe  chillers,  or  fpiked  upon  a common 
rachis,  or  panicled,  concealed  before  they  arrive  at  maturity 
in  the  (heath  of  the  upper  leaf.  Some  fpecics  are  monoicous, 
by  an  abortion  of  fome  of  the  organs. 

Botanifts  have  differed  much  about  the  principles  on  which 
the  genera  of  Grades  (Itould  be  founded.  Linnaeus  and  Juf- 
fieu  take  into  confideration  the  number  of  flowers,  or  rather 
florets,  in  each  calyx  ; Haller  in  a great  meafure  rejects 
this,  paying  regard  chiefly  to  the  figure  of  the  parts,  which 
indeed  is  of  primary  importance.  He  does  not,  however, 
fufficiently  attend  to  other  equally  important  marks,  as  the 
diitinction,  for  infiance,  between  Poa  and  Brixa,  confiding 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  feed  of  the  latter  with  the  larger 
valve  of  the  corolla,  and  its  depreffed  figure.  It  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  the  awns  of  grades  were  permanent  and  condant 
in  the  fame  genus,  or  at  lead  fpecies,  but  though  condant 
in  fome,  as  Avcna , in  others,  as  Agrojlis  and  Triticum,  they 
are  not  fufficient  to  diferiminate  fpecies. 

In  the  fexual  fydein  Grades  chiefly  belong  to  Triandria 
Digynia.  Some  few  have  proper  monoecious,  none  dioeci- 
ous, flowers,  and  feveral  are  polygamous,  having  a few  male 
blodoms  intermixed  with  perfedf  ones  furnilhed  with  both 
ftamens  and  pidds,  and  were  therefore  referred  by  Linnaeus 
to  Pclygamia.  But  this  latter  circumdance  is  fo  common 
and  variable,  and  caufes  Inch  unnatural  reparations  of  fpe- 
cies or  genera,  that  botanifts  have  generally  agreed  to  pay 
no  regard  to  it  in  this  family,  but  to  clafs  all  fuch  grades 
by'  their  perfect  flowers. 

Linnaeus  remarks  that M Grades  are  the  mod  general  of 
plants,  condituting  almofl  a fixth  part  of  all  the  vegetables 
on  our  globe,  efpecially  in  open  fituations.  There  they 
multiply,  and  extend  themfelves  by  creeping  roots,  to  a vail 
extent.  I'i>  confined  and  woody  places  they  icarcely  creep, 
but  grow  eredl.  They  are  the  mod  important  of  plants, 


efpecially  as  affording  the  chief  fudenance  of  animals  who 
feed  on  vegetables.  They  furnilh  the  verdure  of  our  fum- 
mers,  and  fpread  a carpet  over  our  meadows.  Their  leaves 
are  not  eaiily  damaged,  even  by  our  walking  over  them  ; 
and  though  winter  dedroys  their  foliage,  and  the  early 
fpnng  finds  them  dry  and  withered,  they  revive  in  a won- 
derful manner  from  apparent  death.  How  folicitoufiy  has 
the  Author  of  Nature  protefted  thefe  plants,  by  giving 
them  fuch  hard  Hems,  while  they  are  perfecting  their  feed, 
that  cattle  cannot  readily  attack  them  in  that  date  ! Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  fo  condituted,  that  the  more 
their  herbage  is  cropped,  or  hardly  uled,  the  better  they 
thrive,  and  extend  themfelves  the  more  under  ground.  That 
they  may  be  able  to  exid  in  almod  every  (filiation,  their 
narrow  (piny  leaves  are  purpofely  contrived  to  infinuate 
themfelves  between  other  plants. 

“ The  creeping  roots  of  graffes  are  formed  like  a tape- 
worm ; and  are  modly  fibrous,  rarely  tuberous  or  bulbous. 
They  confid  of  numerous  joints  and  knots,  each  of  which 
has  its  bud,  capable  of  producing  a new  item,  and  the  more 
they  are  feparated  by  the  heavy  tread  of  cattle,  the  more 
they  multiply,  thus  condituting  the  llrength  of  the  veire- 
table  kingdom. 

“ Very  few  grades  have  any  peculiar  tade,  mod  of  them 
having  the  infipidity  of  pot-herbs,  though  fome  few  are  fra- 
grant, at  lead  when  dry.  None  are  dangerous  or  poifonous, 
if  we  except  the  intoxicating  feeds  of  Lolium  temulentum. 
They  are  the  mod  limply  condruCled  of  all  herbs,  fcarcely 
any  of  them  having  thorns,  prickles,  tendrils,  dings,  bradteas, 
or  other  appendages.  Their  dems  are  with  us  generally 
(i m pie  ; in  India  frequently  branched.  Leaves  always  fimple 
and  undivided,  modly  quite  dat,  and  if  one  fide  be  fomewhat 
rounded,  it  is  never  that  next  the  dem.  The  (heath  of 
their  leaves  is  often  crowned  with  a membranous  dipula, 
called  by  fome  ligula,  which  clofely  embraces  the  dem  in 
growing,  to  keep  out  water. 

“ The  fructification  of  Graffes  is  fo  different  from  other  r 
plants  that  it  was  judged  impoffible  to  reduce  them  t©  order. 
They  were  firil  divided  into  Corn  and  Graffes,  but  the- 
former  differ  from  the  latter  merely  in  the -greater  fize'  of 
their  feeds,  which  compofe  the  balls  of  our  aliment,  as  the 
fmalled  of  the  grafs-feeds  nouridi  fmall  birds,  s Ray  fir  it 
examined  this  tribe  fcientifically,  dividing  them  by  their  •• 
habits  or  likeneffes,  but  he  traced  out  no  jud  limits.'  Tour- 
nefort,  though  a mod  eminent  botanid,  was  not  equal  to 
this  fubjedt.  Monti  followed  Ray,  but  examined  the 
graffes  of  Italy  only.  John  Scheuchzer,  at  the  perfuafion  - 
of  Sherard,  undertook  ample  and  minute  'deferiptions  of 
every  grafs  he  could  procure,  but  the  herbage  of  all  is  ’-fo-: 
fimilar,  that  his  deferiptions,  till  he  comes  to  the  inlioref- 
cence,  are  too  little  contraded.  They  are,  however,  very 
exadl.  Micheli  fird  contrived  a method  of  arrangement  •- 
founded  on  the  fpikelets  being  fimple  or  compound,  with 
an  attention  alfo  to  the  fexual  parts ; but  he  fubjoined  fome 
plants,  termed  graminibus  ajjineS,  which  have  really  no  con- 
nexion with  them.  If  the  fexes  of  grades  be  attended  to, 
their  arrangement  becomes  lefs  difficult.  Tlieir  mfloref- 
cence  is  either  fpiked  or  panicled.’' 

The  principal  writers  on  Graffes,  befides  thofe  -above- 
mentioned,  are  Schreber,  who  wrote  in  German,  with  fine 
plates,  coloured  or  uncoloured,  and  who  is  very  full  on  their 
qualities  and  ufes ; Rottboll,  who  defenbed  new  or  rare 
fpecies,  with  -plates;  Linnaeus  the  younger,  in  a thefis 
deferibing  new  genera  of  graffes  ; Hod,  who  has  publilhcd 
three  folio  volumes,  with  excellent  coloured  plates- in  the 
dyle  of  Jacquin,  entitled  Gramma  Aujlriaca  ; Leers,  who 
in  his  Flora  Herlornenju  has  delineated  and  engraved  all  the  • 
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grades  of  that  Flora,  with  more  exquifite  precifion  than  can 
be  found  in  any  fimilar  performance.  Stillingfleet,  Curtis, 
and  Swayne  have  in  England  publifhed  botanical  and  eco- 
nomical remarks  on  grafts,  the  latter  giving  dried  fpecimens 
to  illudrate  them.  Many  fpecies  are  admirably  reprefented 
and  defcribed  in  the  Flora  Londinenfis,  and  the  fecond  part 
of  the  firff  volume  of  the  Flora  Graca  contains  50  plates  of 
rare  and  curious  grades,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Bauer,  which  are  among  the  mod  beautiful  and  perfect  of 
their  kind. 

The  number  of  genera  of  grades  in  Juflieu  are  60,  arranged 
in  13  fettions,  nine  of  which  comprehend  grades  with  two 
ftyles,  four  thofe  with  only  one.  This  diftin&ion  however 
is  not  one  of  the  mod  abfolute,  even  in  the  fame  genuL 
His  fubdiviilons  are  marked  by  the  number  of  damens,  or 
of  florets,  according  to  what  we  have  mentioned  above. 

Willdenow  has  in  his  Triandria  Digynia  34  genera,  befides 
five  in  Triandria  Monogynia , China  in  Monandria,  and  Nardus 
in  Diandria  ; lie  has  moreover,  in  Hexandria,  Ehrharta,  and 
Oryza,  in  all  43  He  lias  five  genera  in  Monoecia,  making 
48  in  the  whole,  belides  the  polygamous  ones,  which  after 
the  original  plan  of  Linnaeus,  he  refers  to  Polygamia.  We 
li-a,ve  not  yet  feen  this  latter  part  of  his  work.  In  the  14th 
edition  of  Linnaeus’s  Syjiema  Vegetabilium  the  genera  of  poly- 
gamous grades  are  eight,  only,  Holcus,  Cenchrus,  Ifchanmm , 
Manifuris,  TEgilops,  Spinifex,  Andropogon,  and  Aphtda. 
Willdenow  places  Cenchrus  in  Triandria  Monogynia,  we 
believe  with  great  propriety,  but  the  genus  appears  unna- 
tural with  refpedl  to  habit,  and  perhaps  requires  to  be  new 
modelled. 

Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  his  Prodrcmus  Flora  Nova  Hollatidia 
et  Infultc  Van-Biemen,  has  defined  35  new  genera  of  this 
natural  order  ; Sporobolus  leparated  from  the  Linnaean 
Agrojlis  ; Polypogon  of  Desfontaines  ; Pentapogon  of  Billar- 
diere  ; Streptachne  very  near  St  ip  a ; Arnphipogoti  remarkable 
for  having  an  awn  to  each  of  the  five  fegments  of  its  corolla  ; 
Diplopogon  apparently  too  nearly  akin  to  the  lad  ; Anifopogon 
very  near  the  following  ; Danthonia  of  Decandolle  ; Glyceria 
of  which  we  have  treated  in  its  proper  place  ; Triodia  very 
near  Poa  ; Eriachne  fomewhat  akin  to  Air  a ; Triraphis  ; 
Ecirofia  ; Eleufine  of  Gsertner ; Chloris  of  Swartz;  Calachne 
remarkable  for  having  its  imperfett  flower  female,  not,  as 
ufual  in  grades,  male;  Chamaraphis  diflinguifhed  from 
Panicum  chiefly  by  the  peculiarity  of  three  Ayles  ; Orthopogon 
formed  of  Linnaeus’s  Panicum  compofitum  and  others  ; Pen- 
nifetum  of  Richard  ; Neurachne  retembling  an  Alopccurus ; 
Ifachne  to  which  belongs  the  Meneritaua  of  Herman’s  Zeyl. 
24;  Xerochloa  whofe  feed  is  inclo'ed  in  the  inner  paper-like 
valve  of  the  corolla ; Thuarea  of  Thuars  in  Perfoon’s  Sy- 
nopfis  ; Imp  rata  of  Cyrilli,  which  is  Lagurus  cylindricus  of 
Linnaeus  ; Dimeria  near  Saccharum  ; Ophiurus  ; Leptunis  ; 
and  Hemarthria  ; the  three  lad  feparated  from  Rottbol/ia ; 
Microchloa  which  is  Nardus  indica  of  Linnaeus ; Zo\fta 
recently  formed  by  Willdenow  of  his  Agrojlis  Matrella ; 
Hierochloe  of  Gmelin  Sibir.  which  is  Difarrenum  of  Billar- 
diere  ; Tetrarrkena  compofed  of  the  Ehrharta  d'Jlichophylla 
of  Billardiere  with  other  fpecies  ; Microlana  his  E.  Jltpoides ; 
Potamophila  a water  grafs  near  Oryza  and  Zigania ; and 
finally  Leptafpis  which  has  the  afpedf  of  Pharus  latifolius. — 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  a country  whofe  natural  productions 
are  all  fo  very  anomalous  with  refpefit  to  thofe  of.  the  red 
of  the  world,  fliould  afford  fo  many  novelties,  even  in  fo 
natural  and  well-known  a family  as  the  grades. 

GRAMINE  A,  in  Antiquity,  is  applied  to  a crown 
formed  of  grafs,  gramen,  bedowed  by  the  Romans  on  certain 
of  their  generals,  in  confidenrtion  of  their  having  faved  or 
refcued  an  army. 


The  graffy  crown,  corona  graminea , was  but  rarely  con- 
ferred, and  for  fome  fignal  exploit ; when,  through  the 
courage  or  dexterity  of  a general,  an  army  reduced  to  the 
lad  extremities  had  been  faved,  or  delivered,  and  the  enemy 
put  to  flight. 

GRAMINEOUS  Hekbs,  among  Botanijls,  are  fuch  as 
have  a long,  narrow  leaf,  with  no  foot-dalk. 

GRAMINIFOLI  A,  a name  given  by  Dillenius  to  a ge- 
nus of  plants,  called  by  Micheli  and  Linnaeus  zannichellia. 

GRAMMAR,  teaches  the  right  ufe  of  language,  or  to 
fpeak,  to  read,  and  to  write  a language  with  propriety. 
Particular  grammar  teaches  the  principles  peculiar  to  any 
one  language.  Thus  the  Englifli  grammar  alcertains  and 
teaches  the  principles  which  exclusively  belong  to,  and 
which 'didinguidi  the  Englifli  tongue.  The  French  grammar 
profeffes  the  fame  end  with  regard  to  the  French ; and 
this  is  the  cafe  with  the  grammar  of  any  other  language. 

When  grammar  is  limited  to  any  particular  language,  it 
is  employed  in  its  humbled  province,  and  maybe  conlidered 
only  as  a mere  mechanical  art,  the  rules  of  which  are  little 
invedigated,  and  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  practice 
of  thofe  who  fpeak  and  write  that  language.  But  when 
grammar,  riling  above  the  con fi deration  tit  any  one  language, 
compares  many  languages  together,  and  by  this  companion 
traces  the  principles  which  are  common  to  them,  unfolding 
by  that  means  the  nature  and  origin  of  fpeech,  the  caufes  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  diflindt  dialedts,  and  the  analogies 
which  facilitated  the  growth  and  determined  the  idioms  of 
each  : grammar,  in  this  extenlive  view,  affumes  the  nature 
of  a fcience , and  is  juflly  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  general 
or  univerjal  grammar. 

That  grammar  claims  the  dignity  of  a fcience,  in  confe- 
quence  of  invelligating  the  general  principles  of  fpeech,  is 
evident  from  the  flighted  coniideration.  All  languages, 
how'ever  different,  have  many  properties  in  common.  They 
have  in  general  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  becaufe  the  ideas 
or  things  which  they  exprefs  exilt  with  little  or  no  variation 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Men  alfo,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
have  the  fame  organs  of  fpeech,  which  are  fimilar  in  drmfture, 
however  modified  by  peculiarities  of  enunciation.  Finally, 
the  fame  great  law  of  afl’oeiation  regulates  the  mind  of  every 
man  ; and  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  inditutions,  which 
direft  the  operations  of  this  law,  however  remote  in  age 
and  country,  confidcrabiy  refemble  each  other.  To  thefe 
caufes  it  is  owing,  that  the  languages  of  all  nations,  ancient 
and  modern,  are  marked  by  a fimilitude  truly  furprifing ; 
and  the  more  clofely  they  are  examined,  the  more  numerous 
will  appear  the  points  in  which  they  all  refemble  each  other. 
Hence  may  be  judified  the  concluiion,  that  as  all  the  tribes 
of  men  originated  in  one  family,  fe  all  the  languages  of  men 
are  but  ramifications  of  one  original  tongue. 

Grammar  has  ufually  been  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments, namely,  orthography , etymology,  fyntax,  and  profody. 
Orthography  teaches  to  form  and  to  lound  letters,  to  analyte 
or  combine  lyllables,  or  to  exprefs  w'or.ds  by  their  proper 
letters.  Etymology  comprehends  the  clafiiiication,  the  pro- 
perties, or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  derivation  and  com- 
pofition  of  words.  Syntax  preferibes  the  government  or  the 
right  order  of  words  in  a fentence  ; while  profody  directs 
the  juft  pronunciation,  the  poetical  conflruCtion  of  words, 
or  fupplies  the  laws  of  verfification.  But  this  didribution 
of  the  parts  of  grammar  is  neither  ufeful  nor  accurate,  as 
■ they  are  not  independent  ol  each  other.  Etymology  is  a 
principle  necedary  to  account  for  phenomena  in  every  de. 
partment.,  and  is  that  upon  which  orthography  is  chiefly 
founded.  We  therefore  diicard  thefe  divilions  of  grammar, 
and  didribute  and  cqnfine  our  oblervations  on  this  fubject 
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to  the  origin,  nature,  clarification,  and  the  properties  of 
words. 

The  Origin , Nature,  and  Clajfijicaiion  of  IT ords. 

Words  have  been  defined  articulate  or  fignificant  founds, 
formed  by  the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  ufed  by  common  confent 
as  figns  of  ideas.  The  propriety  of  this  definition  will  appear, 
if  we  attend  to  the  mode  in  which  words  acquire  their  fignifi- 
cation.  The  bed  method  to  teach  a language,  with  which 
a youth  is  yet  entirely  unacquainted,  would,  if  attended  to, 
clearly  unfold  the  nature  and  origin  of  fpeech  in  general. 
Suppofe  a book  is  held  out  before  him  for  the  firft  time,  an 
impreffion,  phantafn,  or  idea  of  that  object  is  thus  conveyed  to 
lus  mind  by  the  organ  of  fight.  While  this  impreffion  con- 
tinues, fuppofe  farther  that  the  found  book  is  dittinctly  ut- 
tered ; he  will  then  have  an  impreffion  or  idea  of  the  found 
conveyed  through  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  which  will  be  ren- 
dered more  dillindt»if  he  himfelf  be  taught  to  enunciate  it.  The 
two  ideas,  namely,  that  ot  the  objell,  and  that  of  the  found 
will  then,  if  long’ continued,  or  often  repeated,  coalelce  in 
his  mind,  and  become  fo  llrongly  connected,  that  the  idea  of 
the  object  ihall  fugged  that  of  the  found,  book  : and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  iound  fliall  recal  the  objedt.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  coalition  is  founded,  is  a law  of  the 
human  mind,  known  under  the  name  affectation  of  ideas  ; and 
the  progrefs  of  the  learner  in  connedting  other  ideas  with 
other  founds,  is  only  a repetition  of  the  operation,  till  the 
whole  language  is  acquired. 

From  this  brief  defcription,  naturally  follow  a few  in- 
ferences of  importance,  to  be  obferved  on  this  fubjedt.  Firjl, 
founds,  though  fo  clofely  connected  by  frequent  ufe  with  the 
things  fignified,  as  not  to  be  feparated  from  them  even  in 
imagination,  have  no  natural  affinity  with  them.  Any  other 
found  than  book,  moon  for  in  dance,  might  have  been  affo- 
ciated  wFh  that  objedt  in  the  mind  of  a learner,  and  this  lad 
name  would  as  naturally,  by  ufe,  be  applied  to  book,  as  we 
now  apply  it  to  the  object  fo  known  in  the  Iky.  And  this  is 
the  reaion  why  the  fame  idea  is  expreffed  by,  different  founds 
in  different  countries,  where  each  found  is  rendered  equally 
natural  and  familiar  by  repeated  affociatiom.  Secondly,  as 
language  altogether  depends  on  an  arbitrary  compact  be- 
tween found  and  fenfe,  there  exift  not,  in  any  regular  polifli- 
ed  tongue,  fuch  words  as  natural  articulate  founds.  There 
are,  indeed,  in  all  languages,  certain  founds  indicating  de- 
fire or  averfion,  pleafure  or  pain,  but  thefe  are  natural  cries, 
and  not  articulate  founds  ; and  they  arife  more  from  the 
itruClure  of  man  as  an  animal,  than  from  his  rank  as  an  in- 
telligent being,  capable  ol  forming  diftindt  ideas,  and  ex- 
preffing  them  by  articulate  founds.  Hence  fuch  founds  are 
common  to  him  with  interior  animals,  and  abound  moft  among 
men  in  the  favage  ffate,  where  language  is  Tealt  formed. 
The  above  explanation  farther  excludes  what,  have  been  call- 
ed faBiiious  words,  or  words  whofe  found  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  fenfe.  Some  words  indeed,  of  this  kind,  are 
fuppofed  to  ex  ill  in  all  languages  ; but  the  fuppofitjon,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  is  erroneous,  the  imagined  fimilarity  being 
altogether  the  effect  of  affociation.  This  principle,  when  a 
word  is  heard,  inftantly  fuggeffs  its  meaning,  and  while  we 
overlook  the  fuggeffion,  we  afcribe  the  fenfe  to  a fancied 
fimilitude  between  it  and  the  found.  Let  an  idea  be  in  your 
mind,  when  you  hear  a cock  crow,  or  a bell  toll,  and  you  will 
immediately  fuppofe,  that  the  found  of  the.  cock,  or  of  the 
bell,  conveyed  the  entertained  idea.  This  is  a delufion  pre-. 
cifely  fimilar  to  that  into  which  we  fall  refpecting  the  import 
of  fadtitious  words.  If  there  be  any  word  in  our  language, 
or  in  any  language  naturally  indicative  of  the  feufe-,  it  is 
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cuckoo ; and  yet  afic  a foreigner,  altogether  unacquainted 
with  Engliih,  what  the  term  means,  and  he  will  not  by  any 
means  be  able,  from  the  found,  to  afeertain  the  objedt  fig- 
nified. The  word  is  a repetition  of  coo  coo,  which  exills 
in  Greek  under  the  form  of  ^oau,  and  which  in  Perfian 
fignifies  the  found  made  by  a ftrong  emiffion  of  the  breath. 
Hence  the  Periians  exprefs  the  ox-kind  by  caa,  which  we 
have  borrowed  and  confined  to  the  female  row,  which  origi- 
. nally  -meant  a lowing  animal.  In  Chaldee,  cuckoo  means  a 
magpie,  the  found  whofe  voice  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  cuckoo.  We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  if  a fimi- 
litude between  found  and  fenfe  obtained  in  any,  part  of  .lan- 
guage, it  would  appear  more  manifeft  and  predominant  in  the 
moil  ancient  languages,  and  efpecially  in  Hebrew,  which  we 
conceive  by  far  the  moft  ancient,  even  of  the  Afiatic  tongues. 
But  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  a fingle  inftance  of  the 
kind  can  be  produced  in  that  tongue.  And  this  early  fpe- 
cimen  of  human  language  is  a fair  prefumption,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  fadtitious  founds  did  not  in  the  leaft  obtain  in  the 
firft  formation  of  fpeech. 

From  , the  above  explanation  we  infer,  in  the  third 
place,  that  the  names  of  things,  at  firft,  were  names  of  indi- 
vidual objedts,  and  that  man  learnt  in  youth,  to  form  general 
ideas,  folely  by  means  of  language.  Thus  with  refpedt  to  the  above- 
mentioned  youth,  when  he  has  connedted  the  found  book  with 
the  thing  fo  called,  the  word  is  only  a fign  of  the  individual 
book  which  was  firft  prefented  to  him.  Prefently,  however, 
he  perceives  the  fame  found  applied  fucceffively  to  other  ob- 
jedts of  the  fame  kind  ; and  this  application  leads,  and  in  a 
manner  compels  him  to  note  thofe  peculiar  circumftances 
which  diftinguifh  each  book,  and  thofe,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  belong  to  that  whole  clafs  of  objedls.  As  the  found 
is  not  repeatedly  affociated  with  the  former,  he  forgets,  and 
confequently  overlooks  them  ; while  he  combines  the  ideas 
belonging  to  the  clafs,  and  retains  them  in  a clofer  and  yet. 
cloier  union,  under  the  term  which  was  his  inftrument  in 
forming'  thofe  ideas.  In  this  manner  are  all  our  abflraft 
ideas  acquired;  and  language,  as  the  mind  rifes  by  means  or 
it,  from  the  contemplation  of  one  to  many  objedls,  from  in- 
dividuals to  claffes,  is  the  foie  inftrument  in  acquiring  them. 
Some  indiftindt  idea  of  this  procefs  was  probably  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  led  our  celebrated  grammarian,  Mr.  H. 
Tooke,  to  fay,  (vol.  i.  p.  36.)  “ That  the  compofition  of 
ideas  was  merely  a contrivance  of  language  ; that  the  only 
compofition  was  in  the  terms,  and  that  they  are  not  ideas,  but 
merely  terms  which  are  general  and  abftradt.’’  In  another 
place,  he  denies  the  operations  of  the  mind  as  influencing 
fpeech,  and  talks  of  the  operation  of  language.  Thefe,  and 
fuch  other  remarks  are,  however,  fo  palpably  erroneous,  that 
we  cannot  afcribe  it  to  ignorance  or  inattention  in  fo 
enlightened  a critic,  but  fuppofe  them  to  have  proceeded 
chiefly  from  a defire  which  pervades  his  works,  of 
rejedting  the  ideas  of  others  as  unjuft,  becaufe  they 
were  known,  and  confpicuoufly  diiplaying  his  own  a* 
right,  becaufe  they  were  new.  The  compofition  of  terms  in 
grammar,  is  merely  the  derivation  or  combination  of  terms, 
by  fuch  laws  as  cuftom  or  analogy  have  previoufly  determin- 
ed. Compofition  of  this  kind,  with  which  a grammarian,  a* 
fuch,  has  any  thing  to  do,  is  as  diftindt  from  the  compofition 
of  ideas,  as  found  is  from  fenfe,  or  grammar  is  from  logic. 
Language  has  no  power  but  what  it  has  derived  from  ajfoci- 
ation  ; and  he  who  fpealcs  of  the  operation  of  language,  in- 
llead  of  the  operation  of  the  mind,  adts  the  abfurd  part  of 
a man  who  aferibes  to  the  pen,  the  motion  of  the  hand  which 
diredts  it.  If  we  can  judge  from  his  works,  Mr.  Tooke 
appears  not  to  have  ft u died  the  true  theory  of  the  human 
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mind ; and  from  the  want  of  juft  ideas  on  this  fubjeft,  he 
has,  as  we  (hall  fhew  in  the  fequel,  plunged  himfelf  and  his 
readers  in  deep  and  manifold  errors. 

As  general  or  abilradl  ideas,  which  are  the  chief  ma- 
terials of  fcience,  are  formed  folely  by  the  inftrumentality  of 
language,  we  may  lienee  fee  the  reafon  why  the  ftudy  of  lan- 
guage ought  to  form  the  bafis  in  every  fyftem  of  education  ; 
and  why  fcience  can  fiourilh  only  among  a people  previoufly 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  compofition.  The 
philofophy  of  grammar,  moreover,  as  it  retraces  the  track  of 
the  human  mind,  in  the  formation  of  its  ideas,  through  the 
medium  of  fpeech,  is  the  bell  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  its 
powers  and  operations,  and  confequently  to  their  proper 
direction.  Hence  the  only  i'yftems  of  metaphyfics  and  logic, 
worthy  the  attention  of  a philofophical  enquirer,  are  thofe 
which  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  grammatical  analyfis. 

But  further,  as  words  in  the  very  commencement  of 
every  man’s  education  denote  individual  objefts,  and  become 
figns  of  claffes  or  kinds  by  the  fucceffive  application  of  each 
word  to  many  individuals  of  that  clafs,  we  might  conclude 
that  in  the  original  language  of  mankind,  if  folely  the  effeCt 
of  human  invention,  each  term  at  firft  was  but  a proper 
name  of  a thing  or  of  a quality,  and  afterwards  reprefented 
a greater  number  of  individuals  as  the  mind  advanced  in  the 
principle  of  generalization.  But  this  inference  is  contrary 
to  the  fad.  The  Hebrew  tongue  carries  us  back  almoft  to 
the  infancy  of  human  fociety,  and,  whether  it  be  the  original 
language  of  mankind  or  not,  it  prefents  us  with  much  fairer 
lpecimens  of  what  language  mull  have  been,  than  we  can 
gather  from  any  modern  dialed.  The  primitive  words  of 
that  language  are  founded  upon  the  moll  comprehenfive  ana- 
logies ; and  the  learner,  in  acquiring  that  tongue,  'inftead 
■ of  being  carried  up  From  the  individual  to  the  fpecies,  and 
from  the  fpecies  to  the  genus,  finds  himfelf  on  the  top  of 
the  moll  extenfive  clafs  ; and  in  the  formation  of  words  he  is 
made  to  defeend  from  general  to  fpecific  terms,  and  from  fpe- 
cific  terms  to  proper  names;  fo  that  all  the  proper  names  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew  records  are  really  derived  from 
general  appellations.  This  phenomenon  appears  to  us  complete- 
ly to  annihilate  the  fuppofition,  that  language  is  folely  the 
fruit  of  human  ingenuity.  Mofes,  in  his  hiilory,  obliquely 
Hates,  and,  with  his  ufual  brevity,  accounts  for  the  fa£t : 
“ And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  bead 
of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them  to 
fee  what  he  would  call  them  : and  whatfoever  Adam  called 
every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.”  The 
Arabic  tranfiation,  we  apprehend,  alone  places  this  verfe  in  its 
proper  light,  by  rendering  to  fee,  to  caule  to  fee,  i.  e.  tojhew. 
The  author  then  intimates  that  God  /hewed  or  direded 
Adam  in  the  application  of  names  to  things.  And  what 
can  be  more  probable,  than  that  He,  who  formed  the  organs 
of  man,  Ihould  at  firft  inftrudl  man  in  the  proper  ufe  of  them. 

Laflly,  it  follows  from  the  above  explanation,  that 
words,  as  they  are  at  firft  affociated  with  ideas,  are  in  ftrifl 
propriety  figns  of  ideas,  and  not  figns  of  things.  For  ur.lefs 
the  idea  be  previoufly  in  the  mind,  there  can  be  no  union  by 
affociation  of  fenfe  with  found.  The  affociation  takes  place 
in  the  mind,  and  where  the  idea  of  the  thing,  and  that  of  the 
found  do^  not  meet,  there  can  be  no  formation  of  articulate 
found.  The  learner,  however,  is  not  fenlible  of  any  diftin&ion 
between  his  ideas  and  the  external  objects  which  are  their 
origin  or  prototypes  ; and  he  refers  the  found  immediately 
to  its  prototype,  without  being  confcious  that  an  impreffion 
or  idea  of  it  exills  in  his  mind.  As,  however,  we  know  nothing 
ot  things  but  through  the  medium  of  our  ideas,  and  as  ideas 
mull  depend  for  their  properties  and  diltin&ion  upon  the 


things  they  reprefent,  the  above  overfight  is  not  productive 
of  any  error  or  inconvenience  ; and  we  may  fay  that  words 
are  figns  of  things,  or  of  the  ideas  of  things,  without  any 
prejudice  to  philofophical  accuracy.  This  leads  us  to  the 
clalfification  of  fpeech,  or  its  divifion  into  parts. 

The  common  diftribution  in  our  own  tongue  is  into 
nouns,  articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs , 
prepofitions , conjunctions,  and  interjections.  This  divifion  has 
obtained  with  little  variation  in  other  modern  languages,  and 
has  been  derived,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  grammarians, 
from  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  above  claf- 
fification,  however  general  and  convenient  in  a popular  view, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  in  a philofophical  grammar. 
And  the  few  writers  of  this  kind  in  Englilh,  or  other  tongues, 
have  been  fenfible  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  popular  divifion. 
The  Oriental  grammarians  admit  only  three  parts  of  fpeech, 
the  verb,  the  noun,  and  particles  derived  from  thefe.  Plato, 
whofe  notion  of  language  as  a fcience  mull  have  been  form- 
ed in  Egypt,  mentions  only  two,  the  noun  and  the  verb  ; 
tom.  i.  p.  261.  Edit.  Ser.  And  Ariftotle  mentions  no  more, 
where  he  treats  of  propofitions.  (De  Inter,  c.  2. ) But  Mr. 
Harris,  Herm.  p.  38.  thinks  that  thofe  philofophers  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  other  parts  of  fpeech,  but  fpoke  with 
reference  to  logic  or  dialectics,  confidering  the  effence  of 
fpeech  as  contained  in  thefe  two,  becaufe  they  alone  com- 
bined to  make  a perfeCt  affertive  fentence,  which  none  of  the 
reft  without  them  are  able  to  effect.  But  Ariftotle,  in  his 
treatife  of  Poetry,  where  he  was  to  lay  down  the  elements  of 
a more  variegated  fpeech,  adds  the  article  and  conjunction  to 
the  noun  and  verb.  The  latter  Stoics,  improving  on  the 
authority  of  Ariftotle,  inftead  of  four  parts,  made  [five,  by 
dividing  the  noun  into  the  appellative  and  proper.  Others 
increafed  the  number,  by  detaching  the  pronoun  from  the 
noun  ; the  participle  and  adverb  from  the  verb  ; and  the 
prepofition  from  the  conjunction.  The  Latin  grammarians 
went  farther,  and  detached  the  interjeftion  from  the  adverb, 
within  which  by  the  Greeks  it  was  always  included  as  a 
fpecies. 

Mr.  Harris,  following  Ariftotle  and  the  elder  Stoics, 
divides  fpeech  into  words  that  are  fignificant  as  principals,  and 
thofe  which  are  fignificant  as  accejjories,  including  under  the 
former  clafs  fubfiantives  and  attributives,  and  under  the  latter 
definitives  and  connectives.  This  diftribution  is  fet  afide 
and  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Tooke,  who  fays,  vol.  i.  p.  47  ; “ In 
Englifh,  and  in  all  languages,  there  are  only  two  forts  of 
words,  which  are  neceffary  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts,  and  they  are  noun  and  verb.  And  as  to  the  parts 
of  fpeech,  they  may  be  either  two  or  twenty,  or  more.  In  the 
ftriCt  fenfe  of  the  term,  both  the  neceffary  words  and  the 
abbreviations  are  all  of  them  parts  of  fpeech  ; becaufe  they 
are  all  ufeful  in  language,  and  each  has  a different  manner  of 
fignification.  But  I think  it  of  great  confequence,  both  to 
knowledge  and  to  languages,  to  keep  the  words  employed  for 
the  different  purpofes  of  fpeech  as  diftinCt  as  poffible.  And 
therefore  I am  inclined  to  allow  that  rank  only  to  neceffary 
words  : and  to  include  all  the  others,  which  are  not  neceffary 
to  fpeech,  but  merely  fubjlitntes  of  the  firft  fort,  under  the 
title  of  abbreviations In  this  boafted  divifion,  as  we  fhall 
prefently  lee,  there  is  neither  utility  nor  accuracy,  and  the 
author  was  betrayed  to  it  by  a fecret  wifh  to  place  the  novel- 
ty of  his  own  fyftem  in  the  mod  confpicuous  light,  namely, 
that  conjunctions  and  prepofitions  are  but  abbreviations  of 
nouns  and  verbs. 

Now  it  is  Angular,  that  the  divifion  which  we 
think  the  moll  philofophical,  and,  therefore,  the  moll  fimple 
and  ufeful,  is  that  which  is  thusproferibed  in  a very  laboured 
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treatife  on  grammar,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  (ar- 
ticle ix.)  “The  divifion  of  words  into  thofe  which  are 
fgnificant  of  them  fives,  and  thofe  which  are  fign  if.  cant  by  re- 
lation, is  abfolute  nonfenfe,  and  has  been  productive  of  much 
error  and  myftery  in  fome  of  the  molt  celebrated  treatifes  on 
grammar.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  any  attempt  to  elta- 
blilh  a different  claflification  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  from 
tnat  which  is  commonly  received,  will  be  found  of  little  utili- 
ty, either  in  practice  or  in  /peculation.  As  far  as  the  former  is 
concerned,  the  vulgar  divifion  feems  fufficiently  commodi- 
ous ; for  every  man  who  knows  any  thing,  knows  when  he 
ufes  a noun,  and  when  a verb.  With  refpeft  to  the  latter, 
not  to  mention  that  all  the  grammarians,  from  Ariftotle  to 
Horne  Tooke,  have  differed  on  the  fubject ; it  Ihould  feem 
to  be  of  more  importance,  after  having  afeertained,  with 
precifion,  the  nature  of  each  fpecies  of  words,  to  determine 
in  what  circumftances  they  differ  than  in  what  they 
agree.  ’’ 

If  thefe  remarks  be  juff,  any  attempt  at  a philofophi- 
cal  arrangement  of  the j parts  of  language  mult  be  frivolous 
rind  ufelels.  But  we  regard  the  paragraph  as  a manifeft  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  writer  knew  of  no  fuch  arrange- 
ment, and  that,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  he  endeavours  to  confole 
himielf  and  his  readers,  under  the  abfence  of  this  knowledge, 
with  the  confideration  that  if  attained  it  would  not  be  ufeful. 
We  lhall,  however,  attempt  briefly  to  do  what  he  thinks 
unneceflary  to  be  done  : but  what  we  think  not  only  ufetul 
and  necellary,  but  even  effential,  in  a philofophical  treatife. 
An  accurate  dillribution  of  our  words,  is  but  an  accurate 
diitribution  of  our  ideas  5 and  as  in  logic  we  cannot  think 
juftly,  unlefs  we  know  how  to  diltinguilh  our  thoughts  ; fo 
we  cannot  with  precifion  reafon  in  grammar,  unlefs  we  have 
previoufly  diltinguilhed  the  parts  of  fpeech.  The  fource  of 
this  diilindlion  mull  be  fought  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
expreffed  by  thofe  parts,  and  the  enquiry,  how  many  forts 
of  words  there  exilt  in  human  language,  is  merely,  when 
•direcled  to  its  proper  objedl,  how  many  forts  of  ideas  there 
are  in  human  knowledge. 

We  have  then  ideas  of  things:  we  have  Lideas  of  the 
properties  or  attributes  of  things:  we  have  ideas  of  the  con- 
nection of  things,  i.  e.  of  the  arrangement  of  things,  or  of 
their  increafe  or  diminution : finally,  we  have  ideas  of  the 
relation  of  things.  Nor  have  we  an  idea  which  may  not  rank 
with  one  of  thefe  claffes.  And  as  language  confifts  of  terms 
exprefling  ideas,  it  confifts  of  terms  which  exprefs  either 
ideas  of  things  or  the  attributes  of  things,  or  the  connection  of 
things,  or  the  relation  of  things.  The  terms  exprefling 
things  are  nouns,  including  fubftantives  and  the  perfonal 
pronouns,  which  are  only  fubfitutes  for  nouns,  and  there- 
fore, in  their  nature,  names  of  things.  Sweet  is  an  attribute 
of  fugar,  and  fo  is  to  think  an  attribute  of  a man ; to  fy  of 
a bird ; to  be  of  a being  that  exifts,  and  fo,  moreover,  lov- 
ing, hating,  are  attributes  of  fome  creatures  fufceptible  of 
love  and  hatred ; finally,  the  circumftances  which  define 
things  or  diltinguilh  them  from  others,  may  be  confidered 
as  attributes  or  properties  of  the  things  fo  defined.  The 
terms  exprefling  attributes  may  be  called  attributives ; and 
include  adjedlives,  verbs,  adverbs,  participles,  and  defini- 
tives. The  terms  exprefiing  the  relations  of  things  are  pre- 
pofitions ; while  thofe  which  exprefs  the  connection  of  things 
are  conjunctions.  And  thus  the  moft  comprehenfive,  and, 
as  we  conceive,  the  moft  philofophical  divifion  of  fpeech  is 
into  four  parts,  nouns,  attributives,  prepofitions,  and  conjunc- 
tions or  connectives ; nor  is  there  any  language,  however  few 
or  numerous  its  terms  may  be,  which  is  not  capable  oi 
being  diftributed  into  thefe  four  claffes.  As  to  the  inter- 
jection, it  mull  be  regarded  as  a found  which  is  either  inar- 
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tieulate,  or  which,  as  far  as  it  partakes,  of  articulation, 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a noun  or  of  a verb.  Having 
noted  this  diftribution,  we,  as  not  fyllematically  writing  on 
grammar,  fhall,  in  our  remarks,  follow  the  popular  divi- 
fion. 

Nouns  and  attributives,  to  ufe  Mr.  Harris’s  language, 
arc  fignificant  as  principals,  and  we  do  not  depart  from  phi- 
lofophical  accuracy,  when  we  fay  that  prepofitions  and  con- 
nectives are  fignificant  by  relation.  Our  notions  of  the 
relations  and  connections  of  tilings  arife  by  the  principle  ot 
abllraction  from  our  notions  of  the  things  themfelves  fo 
related  or  connected.  If  all  ideas  of  things  or  actions  were 
obliterated  from  our  minds,  the  ideas  of  their  affociated  re- 
lations would  be  entirely  obliterated-  with  them.  And  as 
our  notions  of  relation  Ipring  from  the  objects  fo  related, 
fo  language,  following  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  ideas,  has 
derived  thofe  terms  which  exprefs  relations  and  connedlions, 
from  the  terms  exprefling  the  things  and  operations  fo  re- 
lated and  connected.  In  other  words,  prepolitions  and  con- 
junctions are  words  which,  by  affociation,  flowed  from  nouns 
and  verbs  as  their  real  fources.  If  this  be  correct,  what  flial! 
we  fay  to  Mr.  H Tooke,  who  affirms  prepofitions,  con- 
junctions, and  other  particles,  to  be  fubftitutes  for  thofe  necei- 
fary  words,  the  noun  and  verb.  If  this  affertion  be  put 
in  clear  language,  it  means  that  the  relations  of  things,  or 
of  the  operations  of  things,  are  fubf  itutes  for  the  things  fo 
related  ; that  is,  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effeCt  is  a fubilitute 
forcaufe  and  effect ; the  relation  of  beginning  is  a fubilitute 
for  things  which  begin ; the  relation  of  injlrumentality  is  a 
fubititute  for  that  which  is  inllrumental ; and  the  relation 
of  end  is  a fubilitute  for  that  which  ends.  Moreover,  the 
feparation  or  concatenation  of  two  or  more  aflertions  is  a 
fubilitute  for  the  operations  fo  feparated  or  connected. 
This  is  not  philofophical  reafoning,  calculated  to  throw- 
light  on  language,  but  a fophiltry  calculated  to  confound 
the  moft  diftinct  ideas  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
forming,  and  a jargon  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  error  or 
contradiction,  which  Mr.  Tooke  has  fo  feverely  cenfimed 
and  ridiculed  in  Mr.  Harris.  Befides,  terms  to  exprefs  the 
relations  and  connections  of  things  are  not  lefs  neceflary 
than  thofe  which  denote  things  and  their  operations.  A 
language  without  conjunctions  and  prepolitions  is  not  merely 
a fledge,  (to  ufe  his  own  words,)  which  cannot  be  drawn 
along  as  fmoothly,  and  eafily,  and  fvviftly,  as  a carriage 
with  wheels,  but  is  a fledge  which  has  nothing  to  connect  it 
with  the  horfe ; nothing  to  direct  it  in  the  way  along  which 
it  Ihould  be  dragged.  The  noun  and  the  verb  indeed  may 
exprefs  a complete  propofition;  but  the  inftances  in  which 
fuch  Ample  propolitions  occur  are  very  few,  compared  with 
thofe  more  complicated  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  prepofitions 
and  connectives  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  The  diftribution 
of  fpeech  into  neceflary  words  and  abbreviations,  is  there- 
fore, in  this  point  of  view,  alfo  frivolous  and  erroneous. 

The  Origin  and  Properties  of  Nouns. 

Nouns  are  the  names  of  tilings,  or  fign3  of  thofe 
ideas  by  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  things.  The 
term  is  a corruption  of  nomen,  which  is  from  oio/ex,  while 
name  came  probably  from  the  Periian  naam,  which  feems  to 
be  cf  the  fame  origin  with  the  Greek  word.  Nouns  may 
be  divided  into  three  claffes:  names  of  individuals,  names  of 
fpecies  or  kinds,  names  of  alfraCl  ideas.  To  this  may  be 
added,  as  a fourth  clafs,  the  pronoun , which  is  made  the  fub- 
ilitute or  reprefentative  of  all  other  nouns.  But  we  lhall 
confider  this  in  the  place  ufually  afligned  to  it  by  gramma- 
rians. On  each  of  the  above  claffes  we  beg  to  make  a few- 
brief  remarks. 
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Names  of  individuals  do  not  enter  into  the  com  po- 
rtion of  language ; becaufe  individual  objects  are  too  nume- 
rous to  have  each  a diftinft  name;  and  becaufe  language 
would  then  be  changing  in  endlefs  fucceffion,  each  term  dy- 
in<T  away  with  the  object  it  fignified,  and  another  riling  to 
occupy  its  place.  This  is  the  reafon  why  proper  names 
cannot  be  tranflated  from  one  tongue  to  another,  the  indi- 
viduals fpetified  by  them,  being  conlined  to  one  time  and 
one  place,  are  not  capable  of  being  the  prototypes  of  words 
in  other  times  and  places.  Individuals,  however,  among 
men,'  animals,  and  places,  which  the  purpofes  of  life  ren- 
der it  neceffary  to  fpecify,  have  appropriate  names  given 
them  to  diilinguilh  them  from  all  other  individuals.  And 
it  fometimes  happens  that  when  individuals  among  men  be- 
come eminent  for  any  attainment  or  profeffion,  their  names 
are  ufed  to  defignate  others  who  are  eminent  in  the  fame 
way.  Thus  proper  names  are  fometimes  converted  into 
common  names.  The  former  are  called  proper,  as  being 
peculiar  to  individuals,  in  oppofition  to  fuch  names  as  are 
common  to  all  the  individuals  of  a clafs. 

The  perceptions  of  the  human  mind,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  commence  with  individual  objects:  but  we  are  foon 
induced  to  compare  thofe  objefts;  and  on  comparing  indi- 
viduals together,  we  readily  difeern  a refemblance  between 
them  in  fome  things  while  they  differ  in  others.  The  mind 
then  feparates  the  particulars  in  which  objefts  differ,  and 
collefts  into  one  idea  their  points  of  fimilitude.  Thus  it 
forms  ideas  of  claffes,  or  in  logic  called  fpecies,  compre- 
hending under  them  various  individuals.  After  this  the 
fpecies  themfelves  foon  become  fubjefts  of  comparifon  ; and 
excluding  from  each  its  individual  qualities,  the  human 
mind  formed  thofe  more  general  aggregates  termed  kinds, 
comprehending  under  them  different  ipecies,  as  the  fpecies 
comprehend  different  individuals.  Thus  mankind  claffi- 
hed  all  the  objefts  around  them,  and  acquired  fpecific  and 
generic  ideas  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  abftraft  qualities. 
Having,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  firft  advanced  in  the  claffifica- 
tion  of  their  ideas,  men  gave  names  to  each  clafs,  and  thus 
acquired  thofe  general  terms  which  are  called  fpecific  and 
generic  terms.  But  we  have  already  fhewn  that  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  principle  of  ab [fraction,  is 
the  reverfe  of  this:  general  terms  do  not  arife,  as  will 
appear  evident  if  we  attend  to  the  commencement  of  edu- 
cation in  ourfelves  and  others,  from  general  ideas,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  general  ideas  arife  from  general  terms.  The 
former  have  no  exiftence  till  they  are  generated  in  the  mind 
folely  by  the  inilrumentality  of  language;  the  learner  being 
involuntarily  and  paffively  led  by  the  fucceflive  application 
of  the  fame  word  to  different  individuals  of  the  fame  clafs, 
to  compare  them,  to  feparate  their  component  parts  where 
they  differ,  and  to  combine  them  where  they  agree.  In 
this  point  of  view,  grammar  is  the  foundation  of  logic; 
and  language,  inftead  of  being  the  offspring  of  human  in- 
vention, is  the  foie  medium  of  awakening  the  firfl  dawn 
of  intelligence  in  the  human  mind,  and  points  for  its  exift- 
ence to  fome  intelligence  fuperior  to  man. 

Specific  and  generic  ideas  being  thus  formed,  the 
ftubjeft  matter  of  language  is  reduced,  fo  as  to  be  commen- 
f urate  with  the  limited  faculties  of  man ; becaufe,  though 
individual  objefts  are  infinite,  the  claifes  comprehendino- 
them  are  comparatively  few.  The  fubjedl  matter  of  fpeech 
by  this  means,  moreover,  is  rendered  permanent  and  wit- 
verfal,  or  unconfined  to  points  of  fpace  and  time;  becaufe, 
though  particular  things  are  local  and  tranfient,  the  fpecies 
and  kinds  of  tilings  are  univerfal  and  eternal.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  words  which  are  unintelligible  in  one  age  and 
•ountry  are  underflood  in  other  ages  and  countries;  and 
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may  be  tranflated  from  one  tongue  into  another,  without 
ambiguity  or  error,  where  the  prototypes  exiil  in  common. 
Farther,  though  general  terms  are  often  indefinite  and  un- 
certain, yet  whenever  they  exprefs  fpecies  or  kinds,  they 
may  be  defined  by  afeertaining  the  feveral  ideas  which  con- 
flit  ute  thofe  fpecies  or  kinds.  And  as  the  properties  which 
conflitute  each  clafs  are  found  complete  in  each  individual 
of  each  clafs,  the  name  of  the  kind  is  applied  to  each  of 
the  fpecies;  and  the  name  of  the  fpecies  to  each  individual 
included  unckr  it:  and  thus  generic  and  fpecific  terms  are- 
emploved  by  the  abidance  of  certain  adjuncts  hereafter  to 
be  confidered,  to  denote  individuals. 

General  ideas  may  be  confidered  as  ab draft  ideas,  as 
they  are  generated  by  the  mind  feparatwg  or  abffr  acting 
from  each  objeft  thofe  particularities  which  conftitute 
individuality.  But  they  are  to  be  diftinguifhed,  at  leafb 
in  a grammatical  view,  from  that  numerous  and  important 
clafs  of  ideas  which  we  acquire  by  the  more  fimple  aft  of 
feparating  from  a thing  the  quality  which  belongs  to  it. 
Thus,  the  attribute  to  think  becomes  thought ; and  good  i# 
converted  into  goodnefs.  Abftraft  nouns  of  this  kind  are 
all,  without  exception,  derived  from  verbs  and  adjectives, 
and  formed  by  the  fimple  power  of  withdrawing  a property 
from  the  fubjeft  which  fupports  it,  and  giving  it  an  inde- 
pendent exiitence  in  the  imagination.  Now,  it  is  a faft 
worthy  of  attention,  that  as  general,  fo  abitrafted,  ideas 
are  formed  by  the  foie  agency  of  language,  and  would  not 
have  exiiled  in  the  flighteft  degree,  if  words  had  not  pre- 
vioufiy  been  applied  to  exprefs  the  qualities  of  things.  For 
as  foon  as  a property  was  marked  by  an  appropriate  word, 
the  feparate  and  independent  exiftence  of  that  word,  recog- 
nized by  the  eye  or  by  the  ear,  induced  the  mind,  without 
an  effort  and,  perhaps  imperceptibly,  to  give  the  property 
fo  defignatedan  independent  exiftence  alfo.  Mr.  Tooke  re- 
jects the  principle  of  abftraftion,  and  would  introduce  in  the 
room  of  it  what  he  calls fubaudition.  Thus,  according  to  him, 
goodnefs  is  that  which  is  good ; flying  is  that  which  flies  : and 
under  this  erroneous  and  circuitous  mode  of  explaining  ab- 
ftraft qualities  which  he  has  borrowed  from  the  neuter  parti- 
ciple in  Latin,  he  has  attempted  to  bury  out  of  fight  the  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  in  forming  abftraft  ideas.  The  exiftence 
of  this  operation,  however,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied  with 
effeft,  and  too  important,  in  philcfopliical  grammar,  to  be 
abandoned  on  the  authority  of  any  perfon  whofe  acutenefs  of 
intellect  may  enable  him  fometimes  rather  to  perplex  than  to 
unravel  truth.  In  conformity  to  his  own  theory,  Mr.  Tooke 
fuppofes finch  words  as  fcience,  diligence,  which  are  abftraft  nouns, 
derived  from  the  Latin  feientia,  diligentia,  to  be  neuter  parti- 
ciples plural  in  entia,  a fuppoiition  contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  affords  riot  a fingle  in- 
ftance  of  plural  adjeftives  being  converted  into  abftraft 
nouns. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  in  this  place  an  obfervation- 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  13;  “ As  all  the  objefts 
which  exift  muft  be  either  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  they 
were  produced  by  nature,  or  changed  from  their  original 
ftate  by  art,  or  abftrafted  from  fubftances  by  the  powers 
of  imagination,  and  conceived  by  the  mind,  as  having  at 
leaft  the  capacity  of  being  characterized  by  qualities ; this 
naturally  fuggefts  a divifion  of  nouns  into  natural,  as  man, 
vegetable,  tree,  &c.  ; artificial,  as  hoi  fe,  ft. ip,  watch,  &c. ; 
and  a Iff r a Cl,  as  auhitenefs,  motion,  temperance,  8cc.”  This  di- 
vifion has  been  borrowed  from  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Hermes, 
and  borrowed  without  confideration.  • Abftraft  ideas  are  the 
chief  materials  of  fcience,  which,  giving  birth  to  art,  ex- 
tended to  the  productions  of  art,  as  its  genuine  offspring, 
the  ufe  of  its  own  terms.  Accordingly,  all  artificial  terms  are 
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abdraft  terms,  or  terms  derived  Irons  adjectives  and  verbs. 
Thus,  fable  denotes  an  artificial  production,  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  an  abftraCl  noun  from Jlabilis  ; and  plough  is  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  J^ri,  pbalag,  and  means  an  inftrument 
of  feparation.  And  even  natural  objefts  are  often  exprefied 
by  ab (tract  nouns,  as  creation  from  the  verb  create.  And  if 
abltract  nouns  are  extended  by  afibciation  to  defignate  na- 
tural and  artificial  objects,  they  cannot  with  propriety  be 
faid  to  form  a clafs  of  nouns  diftinbt  from  nature  and  art. 

AbilraCt  nouns,  exprefling  ideas  properly  fo  called, 
are  very  numerous  in  our  language,  and  worthy  of  attention. 
They  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Latin  ; as  thofe  in  tion  or 
[ion,  meat,  etice,  ty,  or  tude  ; as  faction,  collufion,  commandment, 
confequence,  piety,  altitude.  And  all  the  nouns  of  this  termi- 
nation, with  others  in  ife  and  t,  filch  as  expanfe,  merit,  are 
alfo  from  this  fource.  Many  others  are  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Gothic,  fuch  as  all  thofe  in  nefs,  fame,  and 
hood ; as  goodnefs,  noifome,  neighbourhood.  The  far  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Tooke’s  fecond  volume  is  occupied  in  tracing 
nouns  of  this  defeription.  His  etymological  refearches  are, 
in  many  refpe&s,  ufeful  and  important  ; but  we  cannot  help 
bearing  our  teftimony  againft  his  work,  as  tending  to  direct 
the  labours  of  philological  enquirers  to  wrong  objects,  and 
to  withdraw  their  attention  from  thofe  fources,  whence 
Englifh  and  all  other  European  languages,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, have  fprung.  But  let  us  hear  his  own  words  : “ The 
bulk  and  foundation  of  the  Latin  language  is  Greek ; but  great 
part  of  the  Latin  is  the  language  of  our  northern  ancefiors 
grafted  upon  the  Greek.  And  to  our  northern  language 
the  etymologift  inuft  go,  for  that  part  of  the  Latin  which 
the  Greek  will  not  furniih;  an<^  there, without  any  twilling  or 
turning,  or  ridiculous  forcing  and  torturing  of  words,  he  will 
eafily  and  clearly  find  it.  We  want,  therefore,  the  tefti- 
mony of  no  hiftorians  to  conclude  that  the  founders  of  the 
Roman  fiate  and  of  the  Latin  tongue,  came  not  from  Afia, 
but  from  the  north  of  Europe.  For  the  language  cannot  lie. 
And  from  the  language  of  every  nation  we  may  with  cer- 
tainty colled  its  origin.  In  the  fame  manner,  even  though 
no  hiftory  of  the  fadl  had  remained  ; and  though  another 
Virgil,  and  another  Dionyfius,  had  again  in  verfe  and  profe 
brought  another  fEneas  from  another  Troy  to  fettle  modern 
Italy,  after  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Roman  government,  yet, 
in  fpite  of  fuch  falfe  hiftory,  we  fhould  be  able,  from  the 
modern  language  of  the  country,  (which  cannot  pofiibly 
lie,)  to  conclude  with  certainty,  that  our  northern  anceilors 
had  again  made  another  fuccefsful  irruption  into  Italy,  and 
again  grafted  their  own  language  upon  the  Latin,  as  before 
upon  the  Greek.  For  all  the  Italian  which  cannot  be 
eafily  (hewn  to  be  Latin,  can  be  eafily  (hewn  to  be  our 
northern  language.  Mr.  Wakefield  had,  fhortly  before  his 
death,  agreed  with  me  to  undertake,  in  conjundion,  a divi- 
fion  and  feparation  of  the  Latin  tongue  into  two  parts  ; 
placing  together  in  one  divifion  all  that  could  be  clear 
/hewn  to  be  of  northern  extradion.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  140.) 
p.  299,  he  gjves  the  following  infiances,  with  many  othei 
of  Latin  words  derived  from  the  northern  language  : 


Habian, 

habere 

Dilgian, 

delere 

Hnxcan, 

tiecare 

Malah, 

molere 

Higan, 

ire 

Erian, 

arare 

Hentan, 

hendere 

Tillian, 

tellere 

Wealopian, 

vol-yere 

Gnittan, 

YipripY'p 

Fleuan, 

finer e 

Nigtan,  j 

Spiran, 

fpirare 

Kerfan, 

c ref  cere  - 

Speowian, 

fpuerg  . 

Tekan, 

tangere 

Spitari, 

Jputare 

Deman, 

damnare 

Milefeian, 

mule  ere 

Profian, 

probare 

Meolgian, 

mulgere 

Reafian, 

rapere 

Pinan,  punire  Suegi'an,  juadere 

Pyngan,  pungere  Biddan,  petere. 

Fegan,  figere 

According  to  Mr.  Tooke,  the  words  in  Roman  letters 
are  plainly  of  northern  origin,  while  thofe  correfponding  to 
them  in  italics  are  Latin  verbs  derived  from  them.  The 
reverfe  of  this  pofition  we  can  prove  to  be  true.  The 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  Gothic  words,  which  this  author  digni- 
fies as  northern  primitives  grafted  on  the  Latin,  are  no 
other  than  Latin  words  borrowed  and  corrupted  by  the 
northern  barbarians  when  they  over-ran  the  Roman  empire. 
This  pofiti'on,  if  proved,  will  render  the  far  greater  part 
of  Mr.  Tooke’s  labours  perfedly  nugatory  ; and  nothing 
more  is  necelfary  to  prove  it  than  to  (hew  that  the  originals 
of  the  Latin  words  exift  in  Greek,  or  in  one  of  the  Ori- 
ental tongues,  and  exifi  too  in  fuch  a form,  as  to  evince  that 
thefe  are  the  primitives,  and  conlequently  that  the  northern 
words  are  only  corruptions  derived  from  thence.  Thus  the 
Hebrew  Fp,  kaph,  is  a hand;  hence  capio,  to  take  in  hand, 
and  by  foftening  c into  an  afpirate,  as  is  often  the  cafe, 
habeo,  to  hold  in  the  hand,  i.  e.  to  have.  The  Greek  h* r,, 
overthrow,  is  the  parent  of  the  Latin  neco,  corrupted  into 
hrnecan  ; ew,  I go,  co,  higan  ; yavA,  hendo,  hentan,  to  feize  ; 
eiAew,  volvo,  nvealopian,  to  roll ; ^vu>,  fuo,  fleuan,  to  flow  ; 

fpu>  and  r\%pifput’  fignify  Ups  ; hence  fpuo,  or  fputo , 
the  adtion  of  the  lips  in  throwing  out  of  the  mouth,  i.  e. 
fpue,  fpit ; ux\a.Y.fu,  to  foften,  mulceo,  milefeian  ; ci^yui,  mulgeo , 
meolgian , to  milk  ; noi -jo.,  recompence,  punilhment,  punioy 
pitman,  to  punifii  ; myr,,  a tail,  pungo,  pyngan,  to  a£l  as  a tail 
does,  i.  e.  to  prick  ; iroyw,  fgo,  ftzgan,  to  fix  ; \6vx,  leo, 
dcleo,  to  walh  down,  to  obliterate  by  waftiing,  dilgian; 
molo,  Goth,  malan,  to  mill ; Chaldean  aro,  a.^x,  aro, 

erian,  to  plow  ; r eAXiv,  to  rife,  tollo,  tilian  ; vr,d x,  to  (pin, 
twift,  nedo,  gnittan,  or  nigtan  ; Gnyu,  tego,  or  tango,  tehan , 
to  touch  ; Auai,’,  damno,  deman  ; Qogpri,  food,  prolo , to  tafte 
food,  profan,  to  prove  ; tranfpofing  r,  as  is  often 

the  cafe,  rapio,  reafian  ; tcoQiu,  to  defire,  peto,  to  feek  in  con- 
fequence of  defiring,  biddan. 

Though  this  lilt  clearly  (hews  that  the  Northern  language 
is,  in  a great  degree,  a corruption  of  the  Latin  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  and  other  Oriental  tongues, 
yet  Mr.  Tooke  gives  it  as  exhibiting  initances  of  the  Northern 
dialed!  grafted  on  the  Latin.  The  primitive  language  of 
the  North  could  have  been  no  other  than  a branch  of  the 
primaeval  language  of  men,  conveyed  there  by  the  firft  emi- 
grants, diverfified  and  enriched  by  communications  with  the 
Eaft  on  the  north  of  Afia,  by  early  irruptions  into  Greece, 
as  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and,  in  far  later  days,  by 
amalgating  with  the  Latin,  when  in  the  dark  ages  the  tribes 
of  the  North  invaded  and  difmembered  the  Roman  empire. 
In  this  fiate,  the  Northern  language  became  the  parent  of 
the  Englifh  ; and  though  a multitude  of  its  words,  efpecially 
monofyllabic  words,  are,  no  doubt,  immediately  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  ; yet  few  infiances,  we  believe, 
can  be  produced,  which  may  not  be  traced,  by  a competent 
etymologift,  through  the  medium  of  thofe  corrupt  changes, 
to  their  primordial  purity  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
Eaft,  the  foie  origin  of  language  and  literature.  But 
Mr.  Tooke  reverfes  this  natural  and  neceflary  order;  and, 
without  the  teftimony  of  hiftorians,  without  any  documents 
of  the  language  fublifting  in  the  North,  antecedent  to  that 
which  was  fpoken  in  the  middle  ages,  he  fixes  on  corruptions 
borrowed  from  the  Latjn,  and  holds  them  up  as  the  origip 
whence  Latin,  Greek,  and  Englilh  have  been  derived.  His 
theory,  thus  far,  is  ridiculous  and  mifehievous  ; ridiculous, 
becaufe  it  is  a palpable  error,  profeffing  important  difeo- 
veries  ; and  mifehievous,  becaufe,  while  it  pretends  to  trace 

words 
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words  to  their  genuine  roots  ftjp* i up ^.^he "have 

ourfelv.  called 

3‘on  to  iuftify  it  by  more  numerous  inftances.  And  we 
thiSJhiithe  more  neceffary,  as  fubfequent  grammarians, 
and  the  public  in  general,  feem  willing  to  acquiefce  m his 

portions  as  incontrovertibly  juft  _f_nt 

In  doing  this  we  (hall  adopt  the  words  which  pic 
tWelves,  without  much  feleftion,  referring  our  readers  to 
the  page  where  they  occur  in  his  fecond  volume.  I t was  im- 
pofhble  to  err  as  to  the  derivation  of  right ‘from  reffum  but 
fomthihg  ordered  is  not  the  leading  idea  oHhe  tem^thoug-i 


pofiible  to  err  as  1 

Imiietbinz  ordered  it cj 

Mr.  Tooke  employs  many  quarto  pages  in  explaining 
this  principle.  The  primary  fenfe  of  right  is  Jlra, ght,  a re- 
lative term.  denoting  the  means  to  an  end.  Thus,  w*-* 
right,  becaufeit  is  the  fhort  or  dire*  road  to  happinef.. 
That  hand  is  right , which  does  its  work  in  tb ejbortefi  way. 
Property  is  right,  becaufe  it  is  the  ftraight  road  to  the  wel- 
fare of  fociety.  In  this  fenfe  we  may  fay  of  God,  it  we  fay 
it  with  reverence,  that  it  is  right  m him,  becaufe,  when  lie 
has  an  end  to  anfwer,  right  means  the  ftraight  way  to  ac- 
complifh  it.  “ The  left-hand  is  that  which  is  leaved,  or 
which  we  are  taught  to  leave  out  of  ufe  on  fuch  oceahon, 
p.  io.  This  appears  to  us  nonfenfe.  Left  is  the  Greek 
},caor.  and  Latin  lavus,  with  t,  theufual  termination  ot  nor- 
thern words.  Lex,  Fr.  hi,  and  our  law,  is  from  lego,  and 
means  fomething  read  or  dictated,  and  not  fomething  placed, 
p 8 The  Anglo-Saxon,  leegan,  ponere,  is  but  a corruption 
of  locare,  to  place.  Jujlus,  indeed,  means  fomething  com- 
manded, juffutn,  from jubeo.  But  this  laft  is  the  Hebrew  211 
tr0b,  and  the  Arabic  jaab,  to  anfwer  or  affent.  Hence,  in 
.Latin,  jubere  legem , to  enaft  a law,  L e . to  allow  it  to  pa  s, 
and  promife  to  obey  it 


practice  very  frequent  in  Latin  ; and  hence  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fey  ran,  to  Ihcer. 

One  of  thofe  broad  analogies  by  which  the  Latin  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Greek,  is  to  convert  a guttural  into  a labial, 
as  in  ^Xor,,  Jlos,  jloridus . Thus  it  may  be,  cultus 

became,  as  it  were,  full us,  full,  feld,  i.  e.  a cultivated  ground, 
and  not  a place  felled , p.  41.  Coward  is  the  participle  of 
cower,  to  bend  ; but  the  parent  of  this  verb  is  corruo,  to 
fhrink,  p.  42.  Bread  is  beared,  i.  e.  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  as  beam,  offspring,  is  boren,  fomething  born,  and  not 
from  the  obfoletc  bray,  to  pound,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Latin  frico  or  frango  ; both  of  which  originated  in  the 
Arabic  p-|£,  pharac.  Fiend,  foe,  is  the  participial  termina- 
tion of  (3U,  or  fyfe,  violence,  in  which,  as  Socrates  fays,  there 
is  enmity  ; while  friend  is  the  fame  form  of  fray,  a woman, 
(from  (fcgr  i.  e.  the  bearing  animal,)  and  feems  at  firft  to 
mean  a J crude,  loved . The  letter  /,  being  of  the  fame 

organs  with  n,  is  often  changed  for  it  in  all  languages, 
as  lymph  a ; mtvptt,  pttfmo.  On  the  fame  principle,  the 

Hebrew  naaph,  to  marry,  became  laaf,  or  love.  The 

Hebrew  hint,  and  the  Perlian  hhod,  felf,  palling  to  the 

North,  gave  birth  to  the  pronoun  hit,  or,  as  it  isr  farther 
corrupted,  it,  which,  like  id  in  Latin,  direfts  the  attention 
to  fomething  going  before,  and  is  a fubftitute  for  it.  Gothic 
haitan,  Anglo-Saxon  h/ttan,  or  go-fan,  to  fpeak  or  command , 
is,  perhaps,  the  Greek  aviaw,  which,  in  Celtic,  is  gw  yd,  in 
Englifh  quoth,  and  in  Latin  in  the  compound  form  of  in-quit , 
P-53*  . . . 

light,  i.  e.  tied,  and  the  Gothic  tian,  is  from  irrvo-a-w,  to 
fold  up,  67.  Twijl  is  tortus  or  toflus,  and  not  that  which  is 
twiced.  Quilt  is  coiled,  (y. twilled.  Draught,  drag, 
is  rgi oxcm,  traho.  Jilt  is  tilted,  lifted,  from  rAXtr,  folio.  “ Bar- 
ren, i.  e.  barred,  clofed,  Hurt”,  p.  72.  The  verbs 


“7o  cucol  is  to  do  as  the  cuckow  does,”  p.  21.  Few  fero,  bear,  paro,  pareo,  pario , with  the  numerous  tribes  of 


people  know  how  the  cuckow  does ; but  all  know 
how  a cock  adls  on  fuch  occaftons.  Kokoraa  is  an  Eaftern 
word,  which,  coming  into  Italy,  gave  birth  to  cicurio,  to 
crow  ; and,  changing  r into  the  connate  /,  as  is  often  the 
cafe,  to  kokolaa,  which,  in  Celtic,  is  kilog  and  kilogee,  to  aft 
as  a cock  does  with  a hen.  This,  we  prefume,  is  the  origin 


words  derived  from  thele  in  all  languages,  owe  their  exift- 
ence  to  the  Arabic  barren,  the  earth,  or  that  which  produces 
all  things  : and  barren,  we  prefume,  meant  primarily  an  ani- 
mal having  produced  ; and  thence  it  denoted  infecundity,  con- 
fequent  on  produftion,  or,  more  generally,  incapacity  to 
produce.  The  Hebrew  p*a',  Jlcr,  denotes  any  thing  clofe. 


of  cuckold.  Hen-pecked  is  a figure  of  the  fame  nature,  and  Jharp,  or  hard.  Hence  the  Greek  re^o.;,  frm,  rigid ; and 
from  the  fame  fource.  “ Alert  is  all-ereaaf  p.  24.  No,  oarjhrn,  p.  73.  The  fame  word  in  Arabic  means  a harlh  or 
we  prefume  it  is  all-ert,  or  all-art,  i.  e.  all  active.  The  word  acute  found,  and  hence  feemingly  the  Englilh  Jlir.  The 
art,  ii  unifying  Ikill,  came  to  fignify  that  diligence  by  which  Arabic  for,  which  we  Ihould  pronounce^#-,  denotes 

fkill  is  attained.  The  oppofite,  which  fandlions  this  ety-  to  How,  or  to  move  as  water  does.  Hence  the  Anglo-Saxon 
molo cry,  is  inert,  not  active.  A knave,  i.  e.  a man  cunningly  Jliran,  which  means  to  caufeafhip  to  move,  which  is  the 
fkilfid,  came,  by  the  fame  affociation,  from  gnavus,  diligent,  meaning  of  the  hence-derivedyfor.  Stern  is  that  part  of  a 


“ Lajh,  (French  lafehe)  of  a whip,  i.  e.  that  part  of  it 
which  is  let  loofe,"  p.  32.  Rather  from  M iyoc,  an  ofter. 
The  French  lafehe,  or  the  Italian  lafeiare,  is  the  Latin 
laxare,  from  \vyox,  to  bend.  To  brer.,  or  to  burn , gave  birth 
to  brand,  i.  e.  a mark  by  burning  ; — brandy,  i.  e.  fpirits 
which  burn  ; — brown,  i.  e.  bread  burnt  ; — brunt,  brunt  of  the 
battle,  i.  e.  the  heat  of  the  battle,  or  the  place  where  the 
battle  burns.  The  origin  is  furnus,  an  oven.  Odd  is  not 
the  participle  owed,  i.  e.  fomething  owed  to  make  up  a 


fhip  which  is  thus  moved.  The  Hebrew  gur,  to  turn , 
has  given  birth  to  churn,  turning  or  llirring  cream  being  tl  e 
means  of  obtaining  butter,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  gyran,  76; 
to  year,  which  is  a revolution  of  time;  to  yarn,  which  meafiis 
therefore  fomething  turned  or  twijled,  and  not  prepared. 
riiXo.;,  pilus,  means  hair  on  the  head  ; hence  it  fignified  to  form 
hair,  or  to  grow  into  a head.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  our 
words  pile,  build.  Bold  or  bald  originated  in  validus,  bodily 
ftrength  naturallyinfpiringmentalenergy,  79 ; but  boh, p.  1 28, 


->air,  p.  38  ; but  the  Hebrew  ahad,  one,  fingle,  fin-  is  /SiXo;  or  @\rnoc,  the  thing  call,  129.  Boar  is  the  Hebrew 

. . ’ yyz,  bacer,  a fturdy  ftupid  animal  ; but  brawn  we  think 

is  not  baeren,  but  pork,  per  ken,  proken,  brawn,  from  porous, 
and  therefore  it  means  the  flelh  of  a pig,  87. 

Chop,  chip , is  fomething  cut  off,  from  xoria-.  The  Anglo. 
Saxon  plihtan , to  pledge,  is  from  ■x'kyo'Tji  or  v\nyw,  to  Jlrike, 
plight  being  a bargain  ftruck.  Shut  is  the  fame  in  fenfe  and 
found  with  the  Arabic  *7  \£),  Jhyd.  The  A nglo-Saxon  feitan 
is  nothing  but  the  Hebrew  F\\y,Jhit,  nates;  and  hence  it  came 
to  fignify  the  action  of  the  nates  in  throwing  away  the  excre- 
ments. We  (hall  merely  add  the  following  lift,  and  all  the 

words 


,rUlar,  i.  e.  one  that  has  no  other  to  make  an  even  number, 
or  pair,  with  him.  Thus  we  fay,  an  odd  man,  i.  e.  a lin- 
gular man.  Loud,  p.  39,  is,  we  prefume,  from  xXvto a 
voice  heard.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  derived  from  this  word, 
has  preferved  the  * afpirated,  hlowan.  In  Celtic  it  is  ctoed, 
that  which  is  heard  in  praife  of  a man.  The  Latin  has 
reje&ed  the  guttural  altogether  in  laudo.  The  Greek 
poets  have  applied  the  epithet  xXuto?  to  fuch  animals  as 
bleat ; hence  low  : Jhred,  or  /herd,  jhur,fhare,  (as  plough 
fljar'e)  p-  4L  come  from  xsi-;v,  to  clip,  by  prefixing  3,  a 
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words  in  the  laboured  chapter  on  abjlr action  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  capable  of  being  traced  in  the  lame  manner  ; 
and  we  defire  our  readers  to  compare  the  derivations  here 
given  with  thofe  of  Mr.  Tooke  in  the  pages  referred  to. 

QfjWsui,  to  divulge  or  expofe ; trull,  a public  woman, p.  153. 
TgoTrti-,  to  turn,  drab,  a woman  that  turns  about,  a vagabond 
woman,  154:  hence  the  Gothic  treilan,  to  drive  about,  or 
turnout,  155.  The  Arabic  alph,  means  food,  fup- 

port,  and  hence  loaf,  the  means  of  fublillence.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  preferved  the  nafal  afpirate  hlaj,  157.  From  Ao$o?, 
a hill , came  the  Anglo-Saxon  hi  fan , to  raife  to  an  high  place  ; 
hence  too  lofty,  lift,  162.  rhcn,  Anglo-Saxon  gre- 

nian,  virefcere,  green.  Vr^o.crcx,  Anglo-Saxon  geregnan,  to 
decay.  Grey,  167,  the  colour  of  old  age.  fodr, 

Jbotver.  Jhire,  principality.  Shire,  fre,fr.  Ruga,  a 

wrinkle.  Rought  Anglo-Saxon  rof,  177.  Y?.v,  weave,  woof, 
Anglo-Saxon  wefan,  178.  Tao-ox,  to  arrange,  bind,  com- 
mand ; hence  texo,  to  weave  ; tax,  tribute,  i.  e.  tag,  the 
thing  faltened,  179.  TeAAw,  to  rife  ; hence  tollo,  tall,  i e. 
what  is  raifed,  TrAAw  fignifies  alfo  to  command,  and  thence  it 
came  to  denote  voice,  or  found  in  general ; tell,  tale,  toll,  the 
found  of  a bell.  TcAo-,  a tribute,  talio,  to  pay,  toll. 
AovXivv,  to  Have,  to  toil,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  fpelt,  tueil, 
■ual ; tool,  the  medium  of  toil,  an  initrument.  Hence, 
moreover,  Anglo-Saxon  tillian,  till,  i.  e.  to  Have  on  the  ground, 
cultivate  the  ground,  180.  *'|^,  bar,  fornething  added  on 

the  outfide  for  the  fake  of  defence,  rs  the  origin  of  bar  : 
nna,  bar eich,  is  burgh,  borough,  a place  barred,  i.  e. 

fecured,  which  in  Greek  is  rw^yoc,  a tower,  and  in 

Englifh  pari : moreover,  the  bark  of  a tree  is  p~|p, 
birk,  or  that  which  Separates  from  the  tree.  The 
Arabic  borhaan,  a nobleman,  is  the  parent  of  baron, 

and  to  this  fenfe  of  the  word  St.  Paul  alludes,  in 

Aids,  xvii.  “ the  Bereatis  were  more  noble  than  thofe  of  Thef- 
falonica.”  , fhalk,  in  Arabic  means  a flip,  and  this,  by 

changing  /into  r,  gave  birth  to  bark  and  barge,  182. 
bur,  pit  or  grave,  bury.  is  fore,  treafure,  185. 

D”lT»  farm,  to  inundate,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon fyrmian,  to  rage 
as  a flood,  and  hence  form,  183.  hfiT  datia,  in  Arabic 
means  a body  of  people  come  together  ; hence  town,  201. 

beet,  means  a houfe,  a place  that  holds  or  contains ; 
hence  bed,  abode , pot,  in  Greek  in  Celtic  bedh,  the 

laft  abode  of  man,  and  pit.  Caufo,  to  plead,  to  deliberate,  gave 
birth  to  choice,  the  effect!  of  deliberation,  and  to  cozen,  i.  e. 
to  deceive  by  pleading.  The  Perfian  Jhiraab,  is  vine,  juice  ; 
and  hence  the  Latin  forbeo,  and  the  Englifh  fyrup,Jhrub,  209. 
“ini2>  mehur,  morrow,  Anglo-Saxon  mergen,  morn. 
to  heat,  to  dry,  to  evaporate  by  heat  ; hence  Anglo-Saxon 
dry  gun,  drain,  224.  Vr.yo;,  a garment,  rug,  rig.  Tpxxxx, 
iraho,  Anglo-Saxon  drag,  dragen,  drone,  an  infedt  that 
drags  itfelf.  *735^,  fal,  produced  fill.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  fey lan,  to  feparate,  feems  to  have  come  from  o-KtXcc,  leg, 
i.  e.  to  put  the  legs  in  adtion,  to  feparate  one  from  the  other. 
Scale,  to  difperfe,  is  crauAAsi',  jaclo  ; while  fcale,  to  weigh,  is 
*r >p$y,  /hall,  233  Bg-xw>  *s  brook.  <t >xv\o-;,  fold, 

Anglo-Saxon  fylan,  fie,  defle.  Tow,  genu,  knee.  Nuo, 
nutus , nod,  254.  Ts Ao-;,  talio,  to/e,  dole,  dollar , deal,  2 56.  Jiy'?, 
X?.zvri,  Anglo-Saxon  Ilian.  T u^goc,  falted  curds,  tart.  Zriyoe,  a 
roof,  Anglo-Saxon figan,  to  afeend  the  roof  Sty,  a place  cover- 
ed for  hogs.  Stage,  a place  covered  for  adtors  to  entertain  the 
people.  riAio),  fiuo,  by  tranfpofing  /,  is  full,  fll.  Ferveo, 
fretwn,  the  boibng  fea  ; hence  bruit,  noife  of  the  boiling 
waves,  and  the  Celtic  frood,  alfo  fret.  Pafco,  to  feed,  An- 
glo-Saxon byfeian,  to  be  occupied  in  feeding  cattle,  bufy. 

din,  dun,  dint,  305.  Ked^,  a fmall  piece,  cruin,  An- 
glo-Saxon grymman , to  prepare  fmall  pieces  by  fire.  Done, 


to  produce,  yield,  is  the  parent  of  do.  ditm,  mute , 

dumb.  Mei^d,  y.o^oc,  mors,  Anglo-Saxon  myrran,  mar.  *7/2^, 
famad,  e-p e«0;v;,  finite,  fmith,  flutter,  416.  1J  * ft,  artz,  is 
Arabic  aarth,  earth,  4.1 7 . 

Thefe  fpecimens  (and  they  are  ample  fpecimens)  will  be 
fufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a juft  eflimate  of  Mr.  Tooke’s 
merit  as  an  etymologift.  If  the  above  are  well  founded, 
they  fhew  that  his  labours  have  been  greatly  over-rated.  His 
great  error  is,  that  by'  forced  analogies,  or  rather  contrary 
to  all  analogy,  he  has  yoked  together  words  as  of  a common 
origin,  which  have  flowed  from  very  different  fources  ; and 
this  error  has  arifen  from  his  ltudied  inattention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  to  h s entire  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Oriental  tongues,  whence  all  the  European  dialetls,  an- 
cient and  modern,  have  been  derived  ; and  to  his  prepofte- 
rous  attempt  to  deduce  Englifh,  Latin,  and  Greek,  from 
the  corruptions  of  Latin  and  Greek  by  a barbarous  people  in 
the  dark  ages.  Before  we  quit  this  fubjedt,  we  fhall  make 
one  or  two  obfervations  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe  who 
trace  the  ramifications  of  modern  languages  from  their  an- 
cient Items. 

In  the  Oriental  tongues  gutturals  abounded,  which,  like 
other  confonants,  contained  in  themfelves  the  vowels  necef- 
fary  to  their  pronunciation.  But  it  is  the  tendency  of  every 
guttural,  when  become  habitual,  to  foften  down,  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  utterance,  into  a mere  afpirate,  till  it  at  length  va- 
niflies.  Thus  cornu  has  degenerated  into  horn,  and  into 
humus,  and  into  homo,  a creature  of  earth  ; foin  the  Greek, 
the  Oriental  lhaan,  a king,  became  «kmw,  to  reign,  which 
Homer  pronounced  <t>anx.cro-x.  This  principle  has  obtained 
in  the  formation  of  many  words,  derived  into  Englifh  through 
the  medium  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Gothic.  And 
the  inftances  are  ftill  more  numerous  where  the  afpirate,  in- 
itead  of  vanifhing,  has  been  converted  into  the  labials  v,  f 
or  J . Thus  wicked  is  the  Arabic  “|pp,  haguad  ; warm, 
the  Perfian  garm  ; all,  cA oc,  whole,  the.  Hebrew  *7^,  kul ; 
work,  egyov,  the  Chaldean  p”i {if,  aark.  Vn>  cheil,  frength  $ 
hence  weal,  wealth,  the  flrength  of  a ltate ; wall,  the 
ftrength  of  a town  ; heal,  health,  the  ftrength  of  the  human 
body.  hart , write. 

An  inattention  to  this  principle  lias  betrayed  Mr- 
Tooke  into  many  errors  ; thus  he  derives  feld  from  felled 
that  is,  a piece  of  ground  in  which  the  wood  is  felled  ; 
whereas  we  conceive  it  is  a corruption  of  cultus  ; as  if  fultus, 
fuld,  feld , i.  e.  a cultivated  piece  of  ground,  precifely  in  the 
fame  way  as  ^Aon,  became  fos,  and  p^oAti , fel,  gall.  Ths  fub- 
ftitution  of  the  labial  fora  guttural  or  afpirate  obtained  in  an 
early  period  of  the  Greek,  and  conftitutes  the  origin  of 
what  is  called  the  digamma.  This  digamma  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  Homer,  when  the  language  was  chiefly  oral.  But 
his  poems,  as  being  written,  preferved  the  guttural  or  afpi- 
rate, the  time  original  character,  which  being  ltudied,  caufed 
the  afpirate  to  prevail  in  time  over  the  digamma  ; and  thus 
it  reftored  the  language  to  its  primitive  purity.  But  the 
Latin,  having  flowed  from  the  Greek  at  an  early'  age,  when 
the  caprice  of  oral  'founds  fpread  uncontrolled  by  written 
letters,  and  having  no  monument  of  genius  like  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfl'ey  to  correct  that  caprice,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Greece, 
adopted  the  digamma,  and  thus  feparated,  by  a broad  line  of 
diftindtion,  from  the  parent  tongue.  We  now  return  to  the 
properties  of  nouns. 

The  properties  of  nouns  are  gender,  number,  and 
cafe.  Gender,  as  meaning  the  diftindtion  of  fex,  was  by  no 
means  a neceffary  property  of  nouns,  for  the  fignification 
was  fufficient  to  fhew  the  fex  to  which  it  belonged.  Thus,  as 

there 
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there  were  hut  two  (exes,  there  fhould  have  been  two  genders, 
niafeuline  and  feminine,  nouns  meaning  males  being  ranked 
under  the  former  clafs,  thofe  meaning  females  under  the  latter  ; 
while  the  neuter  or  neither  gender  comprehended  the  names  of 
inanimate  things,  or  fuch  animals  as  had  their  fex  not  dif* 
cernible,  or  not  necefiary  to  be  diftinguiffied.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  termination  of  nouns  became  a mark  of  gender 
independent  of  their  fignification  ; and  thus  nouns  were  con- 
iidered  as  mafeuline,  feminine,  or  neuter,  as  they  happened  to 
have  the  endings  which  cuftom  ufually  affigned  to  either  of 
thefe  three  claifes.  The  Hebrew  tongue,  in  its  primitive  pu- 
rity, appears  to  have  been  exempt  from  this  unhappy  embar- 
raffment,  and  the  only  languages  known  to  us  which  have 
maintained  the  empire  of  common  fenfe  againft  the  caprice  of 
cuftom  are  the  Englifh,  the  Perfian,  and  the  Bengalcfe.  In 
Greek  and  Latin  the  dictates  of  reafon  have  fo  far  prevailed 
as  to  caufe  all  thofe  nouns,  whatever  be  their  terminations, . 
which  mean  males  and  females,  to  be  deemed  mafeuline  and 
feminine;  while -the  names  of  inanimate  objedfs  only  are  de- 
termined by  the  termination.  In  other  languages,  fuch  as 
the  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian,  this  abfurdity  has  been  car- 
ried much  farther,  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  being 
faid  to  have  gender  : the  neuter,  which  is  only  the  negative  of 
fex,  is  excluded  ; and  the  learner  has  his  memory  loaded  with 
the  gender  of  nouns  which  really  meant  things  without  fex, 
and  this  without  any  one  advantage  to  counterbalance  fo  much 
fruitlefs  trouble,  and  fuch  glaring  facrifice  of  common 
fenfe. 

The  Englifh  language,  as  conforming  to  nature  in  re- 
gard to  the  diftindtions  of  gender,  has  greatly  the  advantage 
over  other  tongues  : when  riling  to  the  rhetorical  and  poetical 
ftile  it  addreffes  the  fancy  by  perfonilication.  This  figure  is 
eflential  to  poetry.  In  order  to  intereft  the  imagination,  the 
fubjedt  of  difeourfe,  when  inanimate,  muft  be  invefted  with 
the  forms  and  attributes  of  living  beings.  Now,  when  things 
are  thus  perfonified  or  fpoken  of  as  perfons,  they  muft  be 
reprefented  as  male  or  female.  May  they  be  made  either  ? 
Or  is  there  any  analogy  to  give  one  the  preference  over  the 
other?  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Harris  (Herm.  p.  44.) 
fays  on  this  fubjedt.  Having  obferved  that  fome  nouns  are 
of  fuch  a gender  from  having  fuch  a termination,  he  thus 
proceeds  : “ In  others  we  may  imagine  a mor6  fubtle  kind  of 
reafoning,  a reafoning  which  difeerns  even  in  things  without 
fex  a diltant  analogy  to  that  great  natural  diftindlion  which, 
according  to  Milton,  animates  the  world.  In  this  view  we 
may  conceive  thofe  fubftantives  to  have  been  confidered  as 
mafeuline,  which  were  confpicuous  for  the  attributes  of  im- 
parting or  communicating,  or  which  were  by  nature  adlive, 
ftrong,  and  efficacious,  and  that  indiscriminately  whether  to 
good  or  to  ill,  or  which  had  claim  to  eminence  either  laudable 
or  otherwife.  The  feminine,  on  the  contrary,  were  fuch  as 
were  confpicuous  for  the  attributes  either  of  receiving,  of 
containing,  or  of  producing  and  bringing  forth  ; or  which 
had  more  of  the  paffive  in  their  nature  than  of  the  adlive  ; or 
which  were  peculiarly  beautiful  and  amiable  ; or  which  had 
refpedt  to  fuch  excefi'es  as  were  rather  feminine  than  mafeu- 
line.” On  this  principle  the  fun,  as  imparting  light,  is  maf- 
euline ; the  moon,  as  receiving  it,  feminine.  The  Jly,  or  ether, 
time,  death,  the  ocean , the  Supreme  Being  are  all  mafeuline ; 
while  the  earth, fhip,  city,  virtue,  religion,  are  feminine.  And 
yet  Mr.Tooke  roundly  pronounces  this  reafoning  fallacious. 
“ As  for  Mr.  Harris’s  poetical  authorities,  the  Mufes  are 
bitter  bad  judges  in  matters  of  philofophy.  Belides,  that 
R.-afon  is  an  arrant  defpot,  who,  in  his  own  dominions,  admits 
oi  no  authority  but  his  own.  And  he  is  particularly  un- 
fjrtunate  in  the  very  outfet  for  his  very  flrft  inftances, 


the  fun  and  the  moon,  deftroy  the  whole  fubtlety  of  this  kind 
of  reafoning.  For  Mr.  Harris  ought  to  have  known  that  in 
many  Afiatic  languages,  and  in  all  the  northern  languages  of 
this  part  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  particularly 
in  our  mother  language,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  fuh  is  feminine, 
and  moon  is  mafeuline,”  vol.  i.  p.  54.  The  author  of  the 
learned  treatife  on  grammar  in  the  Encyclop.  Britannica,  17, 
reftingno  doubt  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tooke,  thus  pro- 
nounces on  the  reafoning  of  Mr.  Harris  ; “ Such  fpecula- 
tions  are  wholly  fanciful  ; and  the  principle  on  which  they 
proceed  are  overturned  by  an  appeal  to  fadls.  Many  of  the 
fubftantives  that  in  one  language  have  mafeuline  names,  have 
in  others  names  that  are  feminine,  which  could  not  be  the 
cafe,  were  this  matter  regulated  by  rcafnn  or  nature.’' 

The  languages  from  which  the  objedtion  to  Mr.  Harris’* 
theory  is  derived  are  not  regulated  in  regard  to  the  diftindlion 
of  gender  by  reafon  or  nature.  And  fadls  borrowed  from 
them  are  not  furely  to  be  admitted  as  conclufive  againft  a 
principle  in  a language  which  is  regulated  by  reafon  and  na- 
ture. Mr.  Harris  deduced  his  theory  from  the  Englifh, 
though  he  has  applied  it  with  perhaps  more  fancy  than  truth 
to  fome  inftances  in  the  claffica!  languages.  Our  own  tongue, 
as  making  all  tilings  neuter  which  have  no  life,  admits  the 
operation  of  fancy  in  perfonifying  inanimate  objedls  ; and 
where  perfoniftcation  is  admitted,  the  analogy  to  the  natural 
diftindlion  of  the  fexes  muft  neceflarily  be  admitted  alfo. 
But,  Mr.  Tooke  and  his  abettor  fay,  it  is  fanciful  be- 
caufe  it  does  not  obtain  in  other  tongues.  Their  argument 
is  briefly  this  : — The  fun,  by  perfonification,  is  not  made  maf- 
euline in  Englifh,  where  the  confideration  of  gender  is 
founded  on  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  made  feminine  in  fome  lan- 
guages where  the  termination,  and  not  reafon,  determines  the 
gender.  Reafoning  of  this  kind  is  not  only  incoticlufive, 
but  frivolous  ; and  the  analogy  ftated  by  Mr.  Harris  inva- 
riably and  neceflarily  operates  on  our  own  tongue,  and  would 
have  operated  in  all  tongues,  if,  like  the  Englifh,  they  had 
conformed  to  the  ftandard  of  nature  ; and  we  ought  no  more 
from  their  caprice  to  argme  againft  the  didtates  of  reafon 
and  analogy,  than  we  ought  to  deny  a regard  to  the  dif- 
tindlion of  fex  in  the  nouns  of  one  language,  becaufe  the 
gender  of  the  fame  nouns  in  others  is  regulated  by  confi- 
derations  independent  of  fex. 

When  a noun  reprefents  its  objedt  as  one,  it  is  faid  to  be  in 
the  fmgular,  and  plural  when  meaning  more  than  one.  This 
property  alfo  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  necefiary  to  nouns,  as  its 
place  might  have  been  fupplied  with  greater  accuracy  by 
numerical  adjedtives  when  extended  to  exprefs  numbers,  as 
two  men,  three  men,  See.  “ Bengal  nouns,”  fays  Mr.  Hal- 
hed,  in  his  excellent  grammar  of  that  tongue,  p.  68.  “have 
neither  dual  nor  plural  numbers,  I may  add  that  neither  is 
wanted.  The  dual  is  found  in  no  modern  language,  and 
probably  never  exifted  but  in  the  Arabic  and  its  branches, 
in  the  Shanfcrit  and  in  the  Greek.  That  the  idea  of  -multi- 
tude is  not  confined  to  the  plural  number,  is  clear  beyond  a 
doubt,  becaufe  Angular  nouns  are  ufed  in  all  languages  with 
a colledtive  fenfe,  almoft  as  frequently  as  plurals,  thus  : men 
love  to  finely,  and  man  loves  to  Jludy,  are  phrafes  perfedtly 
equivalent.  So  alfo  we  join  to  a noun  in  the  Angular  num- 
ber an  epithet  of  indeftnite  plurality  to  convey  a plural 
meaning  : many  a man  is  written  by  the  Bengalefe  lohoot  man - 
hoofh.  Perhaps  it  might  be  fafely  urged  that  the  lingular 
number  has  more  occafion  for  an  accurate  fpeciftcution  than 
the  plural ; at  leaft  this  is  the  only  circumftance  which  can 
account  for  the  extenflve  ufe  of  the  article  or  reprefentative 
of  unity  in  moft  of  the  modern  dialedts  of  Europe.” 

The  plural  number  in  its  origin  was  bo  other  than  a noun 
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of- multitude,  annexed  to  that  preceding  it,  in  order  to  mark  fion,  it  being  a fort  of  progrefllve  defeent  from  the  noun’s- 
ks  extenfion  front  one  to  many.  Thus  in  Hebrew,  whofe  upright  form,  through  its  various  declining  forms,  that  is* 
high  antiquity  unfolds  to  the  philofophical  enquirer  the  feve-  a deicent  from  A B to  A C,  A I).” 

ral  fteps  which  mankind  took  in  the  formation  of  fpeech  : We  cepy  this  account  becaufe  it  is  very  plaufible,  though 

nPH  anojh  hemon,  a nmn  multitude,  became  we  regard  it  as  erroneous  ; the  learned  author  and  Ammonius 

contracted,  for  the  lake  of  brevity,  into  fTTL-’l*  ano~  (Ue  Interpret,  p.  35.)  from  whom  he  derived  it,  being  mif- 
fieem,  men.  In  the  Chaldean  and  Syriac  the  final  m was  led  by  the  figurative  language  borrowed  from  geometry.' 
changed  into  n.  Hence  the  Hebrew  firm  in  Chaldean  be-  We  believe  that  the  nominative  is  faid  to  be-in  the 'right  cafe* 


came  eat,  in  Arabic  oon,  in  Pcriian  a an,  to  denote  the  names 
■of  animals,  and  an  inanimate  things.  And  from  this  fource 
are  derived  the  plural  terminations  in  an  or  a in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  German  tongues.  The  letters  n and  r being  of 
the  fame  organ,  the  Chaldean  een  became  =-  in  die  formation 
of  the  Greek,  or  es  in  the. third  declenfion  of  Latin  nouns. 
Hence,  too,  the  plural  termination  s in  Englifii  and  French  ; 
wtiile  the  Italian  exclu  lively  follows  the  analogy  of  the  fecond 
Gatin  declenlion  in  i.  Thus  the  plural  termination  in  all  lan- 
cruages,  ancient  and  modern,  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  one  fource  : and  that  confided  of  the  annexation  of  a 
noun  of  multitude  to  the  lingular  form  of  a preceding  noun. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Bengalefe,  which  is  but  a 
branch  of  the  Shanferit,  this  mode  of  expreffing  plural  nouns 
is  preferred  to  this  day  ; as,  projaa , a yeidssnt,  projaa-lol,  pea- 
fant-people,  projaaloi,  pealants  ; Ink  fignifying  people  annex- 
ed to  the  lingular  noun  whatever  it  might  be.  We  (hall  only 
obferve,  that  the  names  of  dalles  only  admit  the  plural  form  ; 
while  proper  names  in  all  languages  are,  by  their  fignification, 
confined  to  the  lingular,  unlefs  many  individuals  by  accident 
have  the  fame  name.  The  names  of  families  and  nations  mud 
likewife  be  excepted,  which,  from  a regard  to  their  fignifica- 
tion, are  neceffarily  plural. 

We  come  next  to  the  confideration  of  cafes,  which  are 
properties  of  nouns,  perplexed  and  undefined,  as  is  evident 
from  the’  different,  and  we  may  add,  erroneo'us  accounts 
o-iven  of  them  by  mod  grammarians.  The  belt  and 
fureff  way  to  afeertain  the  nature  and  origin  of  cales,  is  to 
attend  to" the  manner  in 'which  they  were  at  iird  conlidered 
in  the  Peripatetic  fchooh  We  adopt  the  words  of  Mr. 
Harris,  p.  277.  ‘‘The  Peripatetics  held  the  nominative  to  be 
no  cafe,  and  likened  the  noun  in  this,  its  primary  and  original 
form,  to  a perpendicular  line,  fuch  for  example  as  the  line 
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A B.  The  variations' from  the  nominative,  they  conlidered 
as  if  A B were  to  fall  from  its  perpendicular,  as  for  example 
to  A C or  A D Hence,  then,  they  only  called  thefe  varia- 
tions rt cafus,  cafes,  or  fallings.  The  Stoics,  on  the 
contrary,  and  the  grammarians'  with  them,  made  the  nomi- 
native a cafe  alfo.  Words  they  conlidered  (as  it  were)  to 
fall  from  the  mind,  or  difeurfive  faculty.  Now,  when  a noun 
fell  thence  in  its  primary  form,  they  then  called  it  eiwo;  ofs-r, 
■if us  rectus,  an  eredl  or  upright  cale  or  falling,  fuch  as  A B, 
and  bythis  name  they  diifinguifhed  the  nominative.  When 
fit  fell  from  the  mind  under  any  of  its  variations,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  the  form  of  a genitive,  a dative,  or  the  like,  inch  va- 
riations they  called  ■AxyiKi,  cafus  obliqui,  oblique  cafes 

orlide-long  fallings,  (fuch  as  AC  or  AH),  in  oppofition 
to  the  other  (that  is,  A B),  which  was  eredt  and  perpendicu- 
lar. ‘ 'Hence,  too,  grammarians  called  the  method  of  enume- 
rating the  various  cafes' of  a no.un  y.l.ur declination , a decl'en- 
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not  becaufe  it  is  an  eredt  or  upright  falling  from  the  mind,- 
but  becaufe  the  nominative,  the  verb,  and  its  objedt  following 
each  other  in  direct  fuccedion,  form  one  fimple  propofition. 
The  nominative  is  the  leading  noun  or  agent,  and  the  accufa- 
tive  is  the  effect,  in  which  the  action  ftraightway.  terminates. 
And  when  other  nouns  are  introduced,  they  are  fpoken  of 
not  directly  as  the  agent  or  fubjedi,but  collaterally  or  obliquely , 
as  objects  to  which  the  direct  noun  fomeway  belongs.  Thus 
the  accufative  as  well  as  the  nominative  are  right  cafes,  or  di-» 
rect  parts  of  a propofition  ; whereas  the  genitive,  dative, 
ablative,  and  vocative  are  oblique  cafes,  or  indiredt  parts  of 
a propofition.  ‘ 

From  this  fimple  fiatement,  which  we  recommend  to  our 
readers  as  important,  we  infer,  that  a cale  did  not  at  firlt 
mean  a change  in  the  termination  of  a noun,  but  the  pqfition 
ol  a noun  exprelfing  its  relation  to  fome  other  word  in  the 
fentence.  And  our  next  object  is  to  afeertain  tliofe  leading 
relations  which  t lie  polition  of  a noun,  or  fome  other  means 
more  fpecific,  expreffes.  God  made  man  is  a fentence  in 
which  the  agent,  the  adtion,  and  the  object  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  nature  : God , as  occupying  the  place 
of  the  agent,  is  the  nominative  ; and  man,  as  correlpond- 
in<r  to  the  effedt,  is  the  accufative.  But  in  the  fentence 
God  is  good,  we  cannot  lay  God  is  the  agent,  becaufe  the 
verb  is  does  not  exprefs  an  action,  but  ferves  only  to  connect 
the  epithet  good  with  God.  The  nominative,  therefore,  here 
expreffes  not  the  agent,  but  the  fubjecl  of  the  attribute  con- 
nected to  it.  The  nominative  cale,  then,  is  that  leading  ftate 
or  polition  which  expreffes  the  fubjecl  of  a connecting  verb, 
and  the  agent  of  an  adtive  verb.  And  the  accufative  is  that 
polition  which  expreffes  the  effedt  of  an  active  verb,  and  thus 
far  fimple  polition  will  carry  us  : and  the  nominative  and 
accufative  have  evidently  to  each  other  the  relation  which  a 
caufe  has  to  its  effedt,  and  that  for  no  other  realon,  but  that 
their  order- correfponds  to  the  order  of  caufe  and  effect. 

But  fuppofe  that  my  purpole  was  not  only  to  exprefs  a 
caufe  or  agent,  hut  the  origin  of  that  caufe,  or  the  injlrument 
by  which  it  acts,  or  the  end  for  which  it  acts.  In  fuch  cafes 
fimple  polition  will  be  of  r.o  avail.  I muff  have  recourie  to 
fome  other  expedient,  and  110  expedient  fo  well  can  ierve  as 
iiiitable  words  to  exprefs  origin,  inftrumentality,  and  end: 
“ Thus,  the  Son  of  God  redeemed  mankind — he  redeemed 
them  by  his  death — he  redeemed  them  for  happinefs.  In  the 
firlt  fentence,  of  means  beginning  or  origin  ; and  God,  fuc- 
ceeding  it,  as  being  the  origin  of  Jon,  is  faid  to  be  in  the  g.  na- 
tive cAc.  In  the  fecond,  by  denotes  iujlrumentality,  or  medi- 
um ; and  as  death  is  the  inffrument  or  medium  by  which 
Chriil  redeemed  man,  it  is  laid  to  be  in  the  ablative  cale,  and 
might  more  properly  be  laid  to  be  in  the  injlruntintal  ot  me- 
dial  cafe.  In  the  third  inilauce for  expreffes  the  end  tor  which 
Chriil  redeemed  man : the  noun  happinefs  fucceedihg  it.  is 
therefore  in  the  final  raft,  or  as  it  is  commonly,  though  un- 
meaningly, called  the  dative  cafe.” 

The  calcs,  then,  or  thofe  leading  pofitrons  of  a noun  that 
anfvver  the  purpofes  of  fpeech,  are  the  nominative,  accufa- 
tive, genitive,  ablative,  and  dative.  Let  it  be  added,  that  the 
nominative,  as  it  implies  the  name  of  its  object,  is  .often 
ufed  merely  to addrefs  a perfon,  and  thus  to  fix  his  attention. 
In  this  Hate  the  noun  is  laid  to  be  in  the  vocative  cale,’  audits 
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fo  me  times  preceded,  by  tire  interjection  O ! But  we  have 
not  yet  done  : the  nominative  and  accufative  are  expreffed 
by  portion  ; while  the  oblique  cafes,  the  genitive,  ablative, 
and  dative  depend  on  words  expreffing  beginning,  medium, 
and  end.  Let  us  a little  contemplate  the  confequenc.e  of 
thefe  words,  or  words  of  the  fame  import,  when  firit  intro- 
dnced  into  difcourfe.  As  the  relations  of  things  are  in  the 
•rder  of  our  ideas  confequent  upon  the  things  fo  related,  pre- 
pofitions  denoting  thofe  relations  mult  at  firft  have  fucceedcd 
the  nouns  which  they  new  precede  and  govern.  Thus  in  the 
above  inllances,  the  order  would  have  been  God  of — death  by— 
happinefs  for.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Hindooftanic 
the  prepofitions  to  this  day  generally  fucceed  the  dependent 
nouns,  inllead  of  going  before  them,  as  in  other  tongues. 
The  confeqtience  of  this  was,  that  the  prepofitions,  abbrevi- 
ated perhaps  into  fmgle  letters,  coalefced  with  the  preceding 
noun,  forming  thereby  one  word  with  it.  Thus  godof,  godby, 
godfor  : and  the  variety  of  terminations  given  by  this  means 
to  the  noun  is  the  origin  of  cafes.  Modern  tongues,  in  re- 
jefling  this  variety,  and  fublhitutiug  prepofitions,  have  only 
recurred  to  the  original  purity  of  language. 

Grammarians  have  generally  concurred  in  defining  cafes  to 
be  changes  of  termination.  In  this,  if  the  above  account  be 
juft,  they  are  miilaken,  not  only  becaufe  pqfiticm  is  the  prima- 
ry  and  effential  idea  of  a cafe  ; but  becaule  while  they  rcjefrl 
prepofitions  as  marks  of  cafes,  the  cafes  defined  by  them  are 
no  other  than  the  prepofitions  which  they  rejecl.  Conform- 
ably to  this  notion,  they  maintain  that  the  Englilh  noun  has 
no  other  than  the  poffeffive  cafe:  and  Dr.  Lowth  and  Mr. 
Lindley  Murray,  purfuing  the  fame  error  to  its  confe- 
quences,  comprehend  nouns  expreffing  the  relation  of  effect, 
the  relation  of  beginning,  the  relation  of  medium,  and  the 
relation  of  end,  under  one  unmeaning  phrafe  of  objective  cafe , 
thus  confounding  relations  the  molt  neceffary  to  the  purpoies 
of  fpeech,  the  molt  diftinfl  in  themfelves,  and  molt  requilite 
to  be  kept  diltinfl  in  the  mind. 

The  ideas  of  the  molt  acute  and  learned  grammarians 
have  hitherto  been  confuted  and  contradictory  on  the  fubjeft 
of  cafes,  efpecially  the  oblique  cafes.  And  the  author  of 
the  treatife  in  the  Encyclop.  Britannica  has  juft  left  the 
matter  obfeure  and  uncertain,  as  he  found  it.  “ The  genitive, 
fays  he,  is  the  molt  general  of  all  the  cafes,  and  gives  notice 
that  fome  connection  indeed  fubfil'ts  between  two  objefts, 
but  does  not  point  out  the  particular  kind  of  connection. 
That  we  mult  infer,  not  from  the  nature  or  termination  of  the 
genitive  itfelf,  but  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the 
objects  connected.  That  the  genii ive  denotes  merely  rela- 
tion in  general,  might  be  proved  by  adducing  innumerable 
examples,  in  which  the  relations  exprelfed  by  this  cafe  are 
different.’’  Thefe  obfervations  clearly  (hew  that  this  writer 
did  not  himfelf  underftand  the  meaning  of  the  genitive  cafe, 
which,  initead  of  expreffing  fome  connection  between  two 
objeCt6,  or  mere  relation  in  general,  uniformly  expreffes  one 
and  the  fame  relation,  namely,  that  of  beginning,  four ce,  and  ori- 
gin ; and  of,  the  mark  of  it,  has  uniformly  tire  fame  fenl'e  with 
from.  Thus  a table  of  wood,  a table  from  wood  ; wood 
being  the  origin  of  the  table.  Rays  of  the  fun,  rays  from 
the  lun,  the  fun  being  the  origin  of  the  rays.  And  beginning 
v.  ill  appear  to  be  the  primary  idea  implied  in  of,  if  we  trace 
it  to  its  origin  ; of,  ab,  «~o,  ab,  parent,  fan,  root.  Thus 
alfo  in  Latin  Dei  gratia,  tie  grace  of  God,  the  grace  from  God, 
■the  grace  of  which  God  is  the  fource.  Of  the  phrafe  injuria 
regis  the  writer  fays,  no  man  can  know  whether  the  injury 
mentioned  be  an  injury  fujfered,  or  an  injury  infiaed  by  the 
king.  We  deny  this  : if  the  terms  be  ufed  in  Uriel  propriety 
they  muff  mean  an  injury  from  the  king,  an  injury  of  which 
the  king  is  the  fource  and  author  ; and,  if  they  are  intended 
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bo  denote  an  injury  received  by  him,  the  expreffion  is  in- 
correct and  ambiguous,  though  the  ambiguity  would  be 
removed  by  the  context  : and  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that 
as  the  beginning  of  a tiling  is  the  author  of  it ; and  as  the 
author  lias  a full  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  fo  that 
date  of  the  noun  which  expreffes  beginning  came  to  fignify 
the  owner  or  poffeffor.  And  thus  the  genitive  in  Greek  and 
Latin  expreffes  the  relation  of  poffeffion,  and  anfwers  to  what 
is  called  in  Englilh  the  pofiftve  cafe.  Thus,  my  father’s 
will  may  mean  the  will  of  which  my  father  is  owner ; it 
means  alfo  the  will  which  originated  in  my  father.  The 
poffeffive  cafe,  in  our  tongue,  is  an  evident  abbreviation  of  tlfc 
genitive  termination  of  the  third  declenfion  in  Latin,  father  is 
houfe,  father’s  houfe,  the  apoffrophe  above  fupplying  the 
place  of  the  excluded  vowel. 

The  fame  writer  has  not  defined  the  meaning  of  the  dative, 
though  the  relation  denoted  by'  it  is  the  molt  obvious  of  any, 
contenting  himfelf  with  faying,  that  it  lias  nearly  the  fame 
fenfe  with  the  accufative,  19.  No  two  relations,  however, 
can  be  more  diftinCt ; as  the  accufative  expreffes  the  effeCt 
of  an  aftion,  and  therefore  Hands  immediately  connected 
with  that  aCtion  ; whereas  the  dative  denotes  the  end  to 
which  a motion  or,  action  tends,  and  in  which  it  terminates, 
or  the  point  to  which  the  attention  is  directed  forward,  as 
that  to  which  fomething  elfe  is  related.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
itance  given  by  him,  comparo  Virgilium  Iiomero.  The  immo- 
diate  objeCt  ol  comparifon  is  Virgil,  and  Homer  is  the  point, 
or  ftandard  placed  before  me  in  making  that  comparifon. 
The  two  firit  words  exprefs  the  adtion  and  its  effedt,  the 
laft  holds  to  view  the  point  to  which  they  are  dire&ed.  It 
is  true  that  in  this  and  fimilar  inllances,  the  mind  brings 
under  one  view  the  perfon  compared  and  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  comparifon  is  made  ; and  this  proximity  or  juxtapofition 
eonllitutes  the  affinity  which  the  writer  erroneoufly  fuppofes 
to  be  between  the  two  cafes.  Antonius  heft  Ciceronem , and 
Antonins  nocuit  Ciceroni,  lie  farther  fuppofes  to  be  expreffions 
of  the  fame  import ; but  in  this  he  lias  been  milled  by  the 
genius  of  our  tongue,  which  would  exprefs  each  phrafe  by 
Antony  hurt  Cicero.  But  this  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
firit  claufe  only.  In  the  fecond  claufe  nocuit  expreffes  not 
an  at/ ion,  but  afferts  a quality.  Antony  was  hurtful  ter 
Cicero.  Antony  was  hurtful,  and  Cicero  was  a perfon  to 
whom  his  hurtful  behaviour  was  directed. 

The  dative  cafe  Itands  oppofed  to  the  genitive  as  end  fo 
beginning.  The  latter  is  the  point  where  motion  begins,  the 
former  where  it  terminates,  and  the  ablative  is  the  medium  or 
inllrument  between  both.  In  confequence  of  this  connec- 
tion between  the  ablative  and  the  genitive,  on  one  hand,  it 
came  in  Latin,  by  the  mere  impulle  of  repeated  affociations, 
to  mean  in  many  inllances  the  fame  relation  with  the  geni- 
tive, and  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  fame  word  often  governs 
a genitive  or  an  ablative,  why  in  our  own  tongue  of  and 
from  have  precifely  the  fame  fignification,  and  why  the 
French  and  Italian  exprefs  the  genitive  by  thofe  prepofitions 
which  in  Latin  govern  the  ablative.  On  the  other  liand,  as 
the  inllrument  or  medium  is  connected  with  the  end,  the 
ablative  holds  a fimilar  connection  with  the  dative.  Hence 
in  Latin  thefe  two  cafes  are  often  ufed  one  for  the  other, 
which  is  certainly  a great  impropriety  in  that  language,  and 
which  occafions  much  perplexity  to  the  learner ; while  in 
Greek,  which  has  not  a diltindt  ablative,  the  relations  of 
inllrumentality  and  end  are  expreffed  by  the  fame  termina- 
tion, which  is  certainly  a great  defeat  in  that  elegant  and 
copious  language.  Inllrumentality  implies  concomitancy  ; but 
this  is  not  the  primary  fenfe  of  the  ablative,  as  the  author  of 
the  above  treatife  erroneoufly  fuppofes. 
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The  Origin  and  Properties  of  Adjectives. 

Things  or  fubftances  are  known  and  valuable  on  account 
of  their  qualities ; the  qualities  of  things  therefore  licit 
engaged  the  attention  of  mankind.  And  as  they  perceived 
that  the  fame  quality  exifted  in  the  fame  or  in  a different 
degree,  in  different  things,  men,  however  rude  or  uninformed, 
learned  to  form  ideas  of  qualities  independent  of  the  fub- 
itances  to  which  they  belonged.  Hence  they  acquired  that 
clafs  of  words  called  adjetlives,  which  are  only  the  names  of 
qualities.  Now  as  qualities  refult  from  things,  the  names 
of  qualities  are  derived  from  the  names  of  things  ; and,  as 
moreover  qualities  are  conftant  concomitants  of  the  things 
they  characterize,  the  names  of  qualities  are  conftant  adjundts 
of  iubftantives  expreffed  or  implied.  Hence  they  are  fome- 
times  called  nouns , becaufe  they  have  been  borrowed  from 
nouns  ; and  always  called  adjectives,  becaufe  they  are  always 
cidjelled  or  added  to  nouns,  and  for  this  reafon  they  have  alfo 
the  name  of  adnouns.  From  this  account  of  adjedtives  we 
deduce  the  following  inferences,  which  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

Firft,  adjedtives  expreffing  the  fimple  qualities  of  natural 
objedls,  which  do  not  imply  motion  or  aliion,  are  derived  from 
nouns,  by  the  mind  firft  abitradting  the  quality  from  the 
thing  it  qualifies,  and  then  generalizing  it  fo  as  to  make  it 
an  epithet  expreffive  of  a fimilar  quality  in  different  things. 
Thus  in  a Jleep  rock,  the  quality Jleep,  contemplated 

firft  as  a quality  of  that  particular  thing,  the  mind  foon 
learned  to  confider  as  feparate  from  the  rock,  and  hence  to 
make  it  a general  term  of  the  like  quality  in  other  objedls. 
Thus  was  derived  the  adjedlive  tr^roe,  pronus,  prone.  And 
in  the  manner  this  fingle  adjedlive  is  formed,  are  formed  all 
the  adjedtives  which  exift  in  all  languages. 

When  adjedlives  became  numerous  in  any  language,  ana- 
logy or  cuftom  foon  afiigned  them  a particular  termination. 
Hence,  on  every  converfion  of  a noun  into  an  adjedlive,  that 
adjedlive  immediately  affirmed  the  ending  which  analogy  had 
appropriated  to  words  of  that  clafs.  Thus  <po^r,,  food, 
reli/lj,  was  changed  into  probus,  fignifying  agreeable  food  or 
wholefome  relifh.  Thus  alfo  wood , wind,  became  wooden, 
windy,  in  our  own  tongue.  It  is  obvious  from  this  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  human  language,  adjedlives 
approached  nearer  in  meaning  and  termination  to  the  nouns 
whence  they  were  derived  ; that  is,  they  were  lefs  abftradled 
and  generalized.  But  the  principles  of  abftradtion  and  gene- 
ralization were  greatly  facilitated,  when  a quality  was  once 
expreffed  by  an  independent  word ; the  eyes  and  the  ears 
being  made  by  that  means  to  aid  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind.  This  is  the  reafon  why  a barbarous  people  have  few 
or  no  adjedlives  ; and  why,  in  the  more  ancient  dialedls  of  the 
Eaft,  the  ufe  of  adjedlives  is  far  lefs  frequent  than  in  the 
more  recent  languages  of  Europe. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  qualities  of  things,  fimilitude  or  re- 
femblance  is  an  idea  of  high  importance  and  frequent  recur- 
rence. A perfon  difcourling  to  another  of  fomething  un- 
known, naturally  fays,  that  it  is  like  to  fome  other  that  is 
known.  Thus  in  Greek  euo;,  image  ; idor,  form  ; hoc,  like  ; 
are  combined  with  nouns  in  order  to  exprefs  likenefs ; xd^vrty.o.-, 
man-like  ; Ext  having  the  form  of  Hector,  Heitor-like,  i.  e. 
the  fon  of  Hector ; a.v9gwrowr,  man-like.  This  lail  termination, 
by  infecting  s,  gave  birth  to  the  Latin  adjedlives  in  ofus,  and 
to  our  adjedlives  in  ous ; pecunia,  pecuniofus ; glory,  glorious. 
The  numerous  adjedlives  and  adverbs  in  Englilh  are  formed 
on  the  fame  principle.  Earthly,  i.  e.  earth-like,  which  is  the 
Greek  hyxioc.  Gladfome  is  gladfame,  the  fame  with  glad  ; 
fome  or  fame  being,  we  conceive,  corruptions  of f mills.  The 
termination  ijh  is  originally  the  Perfian  wajh,  added  to  a 


noun  to  exprefs  likenefs  ; as  gemer,  the  moon ; gomer-ovafh , 
moonijh,  like  the  moon  ; womanijh,  like  a woman.  The  termi- 
nation en,  derived,  it  is  allowed,  from  the  northern  language, 
is  borrowed  by  that  language  from  the  Greek  participip 
in  on.  In  the  fame  manner  we  form  iome  adjedlives  after  the 
analogy  of  the  pait  participles  in  ed,  as  honied,  wooded ; 
while  that  of  y is  the  Anglo-Saxon  ig  ; but  this  is  only  the 
Latin  termination  cus;  as  unicus,  Anglo-Saxon  an'g,  any. 

But  it  mull  not  be  omitted  that  a very  numerous  clafs  of 
adjedlives  is  derived  from  verbs,  and  that  independently  of 
participles.  Of  this  origin  are  all  thofe  adjedlives  whofe  quali- 
ties pre-fuppofe  motion  or  allion ; and  they  imply  greater 
power  of  abilradlion  than  thofe  derived  from  nouns.  Mr. 
Tooke,  indeed,  denies  this  power  as  a principle  influencing 
language  ; and  by  this  rejedtion  is  led  to  deny  the  exifteace 
of  adjedlives  as  a clafs  diitindl  from  nouns.  Elis  definition 
is  the  following.  “ An  adjedlive  is  the  name  of  a thing,  which 
is  diredled  to  be  joined  to  fome  other  name  of  a thing.” 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  241.) 

As  his  authority  on  the  fubjecl  of  language  is  fo  high 
iu  the  eftimation  of  many,  we  fhall  briefly  examine  and 
refute  the  above  definition.  His  arguments  are  thefe  ; “ I 
think  you  will  not  deny  that  gold  and  Irafs  and  flk  is 
each  of  them  the  name  of  a thing,  and  denotes  a fub- 
ftance.  If  then  I fay  a gold-ring,  a brafs-tube,  a lilk- 
ftring,  here  are  the  fubfantives  ufed  adjedlively,  yet  names 
of  tilings,  and  denoting  fubftances.  If  again  I fay  a golden 
ring,  a brazen  tube,  a lilken  firing,  do  gold  and  brafs  and 
filk  ceafe  to  be  the  names  of  things,  and  ceafe  to  denote 
iubftances,  becaufe,  inftead  of  coupling  them  with  ring,  tube, 
and  firing  by  a hyphen  thus  (-),  I couple  them  to  the  fame 
words  by  adding  the  termination  en  to  each  of  them  ? Do 
not  the  adjedlives  which  I have  made  fuqh  by  the  added  ter- 
mination golden,  brazen, flktn  convey  to  the  hearer’s  mind,  and 
denote  the  fame  things  as  gold,  brafs,  and  filk  ? Surely  the 
termination  en  takes  nothing  away  from  the  fubftantives 
gold,  brafs,  and  filk,  to  which  it  is  united  as  a termination  : 
and  as  furely  adds  nothing  to  their  fignification,  but  this 
fingle  circumftance,  viz.  that  gold,  brafs,  and  filk  are  de- 
fignated  by  this  termination  en  to  be  joined  to  fome  other 
fubftantive p.  430  Again  he  fays,  p.  442,  “ But  if,  in- 
deed, it  were  true  that  adjedlives  were  not  the  names  of 
things,  there  could  be  no  attribution  by  adjectives ; for  yon 
cannot  attribute  nothing.  How  much  more  comprehenfive 
could  any  term  be  by  the  attribution  to  it  of  nothing  l Ad- 
jectives therefore,  as  well  as  fubftantives,  mult  equally  de- 
note fubftances  ; and  fubitance  is  attributed  to  fubftance  by 
the  adjeltive  contrivance.”  He  concludes  with  what  Dr. 
Jonathan  Edwards  fays  of  the  language  of  the  Muldiekanew 
Indians.  “ The  Mohegans  have  no  adjedlives  in  all  their 
language,  although  it  may  at  firft  feem  not  only  Angular 
and  curious,  but  impoffible  that  a language  fnouid  exift 
without  adjedlives,  yet  it  is  an  indubitable  fadl.” 

This  account,  inftead  of  unfolding  that  Simplicity  ami 
precifion  which  mark  the  procefs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  for- 
mation of  language,  tends  to  erafe  the  very  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  to  confound  ideas  the  moft  palpable  and  dif- 
tindl.  Our  ideas  naturally  and  obvioufiy  divide  into  two 
claffes,  ideas  of  qualities  and  ideas  of  things.  The  dif- 
tindlion  between  thefe  claffes  is  univerfa! ; it  is  common  te 
the  philofopher  and  the  bulk  of  mankind ; and  is  moft  reaj 
dily  comprehended  even  by  children.  As  we  have  then 
ideas  of  qualities,  language  mull  have  words  to  exprefs  thofe 
qualities,  i.  e.  it  mull  have  adjelllves ; and  as  our  ideas  of 
qualities  are  in  their  nature  diftindt  from,  though  con- 
comitant ideas  of  things ; fo  adjedlives  rnufl  in  their  nature 
be  diftindt  from,  though  adjuncts  of  nouns. 
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Tiie  fir  ft  ftep  in  the  formation  of  adjeftives  \sabjl  faction  ; 
the  mind  being  led  to  conceive  of  the  quality  independent 
of  the  thing,  in  confequence  of  perceiving  it  in  different 
things”  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  quality,  which  is 
one  and  the  fame,  and  therefore  remembered,  while  the  fub- 
ftances  which  prefent  it  are  numerous  and  fuccefitve,  and 
therefore  forgotten,  greatly  facilitates  our  ab draft  concep- 
tions. A fimilar  facility,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is 
afforded  by  the  independent  ufe  of  words  to  exprefs  quali- 
ties The  dependence  of  adjeftives  on  the  principle  of  ab- 
ilraftion  is  evident  from  one  circumftance.  Like  is  a very 
ab ftraft  quality  ; and  the  union  of  this  word  with  nouns 
is  one  copious  fource  of  adjeftives  in  moll  languages  of 
which -we  have  any  knowledge. 

The  next  ftep  in  'the  formation  of  adjeftives  is  affociation. 
This  principle  is  fo  powerful  and  inftantaneous,  that  it 
changes  the  nature,  of  a word,  in  confequence  of  its  con- 
neftipn  with  other  vvords,  and  of  our  previous  experi- 
ence. Thus,  “the  ladies  fan  themfelves”— “ The  plumy 
people  eye  the  falling  verdure.”  Becaufe  we  have  expe- 
rienced the  middle  term  of  a fimple  direft  propofition  to 
be  always  a verb,  we  inftantly,  in  the  above  examples,  con- 
clude that  fan  and  eye  do  not  here  denote  the  things  ufually 
meant  by  them,  but  the  operations  ot  thofe  things  ; that  is, 
affociation  and  experience  convert  the  nouns  Jan  and  eye  into 
verbs,  without  any  thing  to  aid  or  indicate  that  converfion 
but  affociation  fuggeited  by  the  collocation.  This  conver- 
fnn  of  a noun  into  a verb  by  fimple  experience,  illullrates 
the  converfion  of  a noun  into  an  adjeftive.  We  .place  a 
word  lignifying  a quality  before  a word  denoting  a fub- 
llance  ; and  as  we  uniformly  find  that  qualities  belong  to 
the  things  which  they  qualify,  and  firll  aft  upon  our  percep- 
tions, we  inftantly  infer  Irom  the  collocation  that  the  firil 
expreffesan  attribute  of  the  fecond  ; and  this  attribution 
is  not  indicated  by  the  termination  of  the  attributive,  but 
an  inference  of  the  mind  founded  on  experience.  The  ter- 
mination en  fignifying  to  be  added  is  a conceit  of  this  gram- 
marian, and  has  no  foundation  in  truth : for  it  is  the  Greek 
participial  termination  in  on,  borrowed  by  the  Goths.  The 
formation,  of  language  did  not  require  fuch  petty,  circuit- 
ous contrivances  ; but  points  to  the  broad  and  fimple  prin- 
ciples of  abftraftion  and  affociation  as  the  copious  fources  of 
all  its  phenomena. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  a peculiarity  of  termination  is 
not  ncceffary  to  form  an  adjective,  the  collocation  being,  fuf- 
ficient  to  afeertain  its  character  as  tuch.  An  adjeftive  may 
have  the. fame  ending  with  any  other  noun,  or  with  the  very 
noun  from  which  it  was  derived  ; and  it  has  this  identity 
of  termination  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  no  ambigu- 
ity arifes  as  t,o  its.  nature  and  ufe.  The  inference,  which 
we  inftantly,  and  we  may  fay,  imperceptibly,  draw  from  the 
juxtaposition  in  our  own  tongue,  and  from  the  fimilarity  of 
terminations  in  the  claffieal  tongues,  is  an  unerring  guide  in 
thefe  refpefts.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why,  in  a barbarous 
language,  it  is  polfible  that  the  name  pi  a quality  may  be 
alwars  the  fame  with  the  name  of  the  thing  to  which  that 
quality  belongs,  and  yet  abound  with  adjectives,  i.  e.  abound 
\vith  nouns  converted  into  adjeftives  by  juxtapofition.  And 
this  is  all  that  can  be  meant  by  the  teftimoiiy  of  l)r.  Ed- 
wards, in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Mohegans.  If  there 
chitted  a language  which  had  no  verbs,  but  nouns  converted 
(as  in  the  above  initance  of  fan  and  eye)  into  verbs  without 
any  variation,  of  termination,  a perfon  who  did  not  underhand 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  who  had  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  clalfiiy  words.only  by  their  endings,  might  fay  of  that 
language,  that  it  had  no  verbs. 

The  foundation  of,  Mr,  Tooke’s  error,,,  is  the  circumftance 
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that  moft  adjeftives  were  originally  nouns.  As  they  were1 
nouns  in  their  origin,  and  as  he  rejefted  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  the  conttruftion  of  lansnias'e,  he  inferred  with  con- 
fidence,  that  they  were  nouns  Jlill,  thus  confounding  in  one' 
promifeuous  mafs  our  ideas  of  qualities,  and  our  ideas  of 
things;  yet,  notwithftanding  this  confufion,  he  writes  thus  t: 

“ If  in  what  I have  faid  of  the  adjeftive,  I have  expreffed 
myfelf  clearly  and  fatisfaftorily  ; you  will  eafily  obferve  that 
adjeftives,  though  convenient  abbreviations,  are  not  necejfary 
to  language  ; and,  therefore,  are  not  ranked  by  me  amongft 
the  parts  of  fpeech  ; and,  perhaps  you  will  perceive,  in  the 
mifapprehenfion  of  this  ufeful  and  fimple  contrivance  of  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  foundations  of  thole  heaps  of  falfe  phi- 
lofophy  and  obieure  (becaufe  miftaken)  metaphyfic  with 
which  we  have  been  bewildered.’’ 

Adjeftives,  as  exprefting  not  things,  but  their  qualities, 
cannot,  in  itrift  propriety,  have  any  gender  ; hut,  as  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  they  have  the  lame  terminations  with  nouns,  they 
are  faid  to  be  malculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  merely  as  they 
have  malculine,  feminine,  or  neuter  terminations.. 

In  moft  languages,  adjeftives  vary  their  endings  to  eorre- 
fpond  with  the  plural  form  of  nouns  ; in  Engliili  they  have 
no  fuch  variation,  nor  is  it  neceffary,  fince  qualities  are  not 
fuiceptible  of  numerical  diftinftion,  being  the  fame,  whether" 
applied  to  one  or  to  many. 

There  is,  however,  one  variation  which  adjeftives  have  in' 
all  languages,  namely,  the  variation  to  exprefs  the  three  de- 
grees of  companion.  The  qualities  of  things  differ  in  dif- 
ferent objects,  and  they  mull  be  expreffed  with  augmentation 
or  diminution,  as  they  are  compared  with  others  more  or  left; 
intenie. 

When  a quality  is  expreffed  without  reference  to  any  other,, 
the  adjeftive  is  then  faid  to  be  in  the  pojitive  degree.  When 
exp.relled  with  reference  to  the  fame  quality  or  to  another 
more  or  lei's  intenfe,,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  the  comparative  de- 
gree ; and  when  in  the  higheft  or  loweft  degree  of  all,  it  is 
in  the fuperlative.  Different  languages  have  different  ways' 
of  forming  the  comparative  and  fuperlative  y but  in  almoft 
all,  both  thefe  degrees  are  derived  by  certain  lyllables  added' 
to  the  politive  •-  the  adjeftive  itfelf,  by  being  thus  lengthened, 
is  made  to  correfpond  with  the  augmentation  in  ffenfe,  which 
the  quahty  acquires  by  companion.  The  mode- of  expreff- 
ing  the  degrees  of  qualities  being  only  torn,  and  therefore 
very  general  and  imperfeft,  while  the  qualities  themfelves 
vary  in  eudlefs  gradations,  a more  adequate  method  is  ufed, 
by  having  recourfe  to  thofe  attributes  of  an  inferior  order, 
called  adverbs,  as  much  good,  tolerably  good,  exceedingly  good * 
more  good,  mojl  good. 

As  it  is  not  our  objeft  to  detail  the  minute  rules  of  gram- 
mar in  our  own  tongue,  we  (hall  conclude  this  part  of  the  fitb- 
ject  with  one  or  two  obfervations  on  the  three  degrees  of  com- 
parifon.  I he  pofitive  degree,  though  not  implying  an  imme- 
diate companion  with  the  fame  quality  in  a higher  or  lower 
degree,  often  conveys  a relative  or  comparative  idea  ; and  for 
this  reafon  may,  by  the  afliilance  of  a prepofition,  be  made 
to  exprefs  the  comparative  or  fuperlative  degree,  as  « Bleffed 
among  women,  e.  the  moft  bleffed  of  women.”  And 
this  relative  or  comparative  idea,  implied  in  the  politive,  is  the 
reafon  why  the  politive  has  fometiines  after  it  the  cafe  which 
is  ufed  after  the  comparative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
parative and  fuperlative  are  ufed  in  a politive  fenfe,  or  ufed 
to  exprefs  a high  degree  without  any  immediate  objeft  of 
comparifon.  1 bus  \ irgil  fpeaks  of  Venus  : “ Trillior  et 
faery  mis  oculos  luffufa  nitentes.’  ’ — Irijiior,  more  fad  than 
ufual,  i.  e.  very  fad.  This  is  more  uiual  in  the  fuperlative 
degree,  vir  doclijjimus,  a very  learned  man.  The  comparative 
is  ufed  with  propriety  only  when  two  tilings  are  compared  ; 
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the  fuperlative  when  a tiling  is  compared  with  many.  The 
elder  of  the  two — the  eldelt  of  all.  Neverthelefs  it  is  to  be 
allowed,  that  multitude  may  be  the  object  of  the  comparative, 
if  preceded  by  all  or  whole,  to  give  it  a collective  idea  -r  as, 
“ lie  is  wifer  than  all  his  teachers,  i.  e.  he  is  wifer  than  the 
whole  body  of  his  teachers, — he  is  wifer  than  them  all  put 
together  ; — or,  compared  with  lvis  teachers  one  after  another, 
he  is  wifer  than  them  all.’’ 

The  Origin  and  Properties  of  Pronouns  and  Defnitives. 

Pronouns  have  been  defined  fubftitutes  for  nouns,  to  pre- 
vent their  too  frequent  recurrence.  Mr.  Harris  accounts 
for  pronouns,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  nouns  of  the  frcond  order, 
in  a different  way  •,  and,  as  his  explanation  is  curious,  we  fhall 
here  place  it  before  our  readers.  All  converfation  paffes 
between  individuals,  who  will  often  happen  to  be  till  that  in- 
ftant  unacquainted  with  each  other.  What  then  is  to  be 
done  ? How  Avail  the  fpeaker  addrefs  the  other,  when  he 
knows  not  his  name  1 or  how  explain  himfelf  by  his  own 
name,  of  which  the  other  is  wholly  ignorant .?  Nouns,  as 
they  have  been  deferibed,  cannot  anfwer  this  purpofe.  The 
firft  expedient  on  this  occaiion,  feems  to  have  been  pointing 
or  indicating  with  the  finger  or  hand  ; fome  traces  of  which 
are  Hill  to  be  obferved,  as  a part  of  tlmt  action  which  natu- 
rally attends  our  fpeaking.  But  the  authors  of  language 
were  not  content  with  this : they  invented  a race  of  words 
to  fupply  this  pointing,  which  words,  as  they  always  Hood 
for  fubfiantives  or  nouns,  were  charabterifed  by  the  name  of 
pronouns . Thefe,  alfo,  they  diHinguiihed  into  three  feveral 
forts,  calling  them  pronouns  of  the  firH,  the  lecond,  and  the 
third  perfon,  with  a view  to  certain  diltiinStions,  which  may 
be  explained  as  follows. 

“ Suppofe  the  parties  converting  to  be  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed, neither  name  nor  countenance  on  either  fide  known,  and 
the  fubjeCt  of  converfation  to  be  the  fpeaker  himfelf.  Here, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  pointing,  by  a word  of  equal  power, 
the  inventors  of  language  furnifhed  the  fpeaker  with  the  pro- 
noun I ; I write,  I Jay,  I difire,  &c.;  and  as  the  ipeaker  is  al- 
ways principal  with  refpect  to  his  own  difeourfe,  this  they 
called,  for  that  realon,  the  pronoun  of  the  firH  perlon.  Again, 
fuppofe  the  fubject  of  the  converfation  to  be  the  party  ad- 
drefl'ed.  Here,  for  fimilar  reafon,  they  invented  the  pronoun 
thou  ; thou  writeH,  thou  walked,  &c.  ; and,  as  the  party  ad- 
drefled is  next  ir>  dignity  to  the  Ipeaker,  or  at  lealt  comes 
next  with  reference  to  the  difeourfe,  this  pronoun  they 
therefore  called  the  pronoun  of  the  fecond  perfon. 

“ LaHly,  fuppofe  the  fubjeck  of  converfation  neither  the 
fpeaker  nor  the  party  addrefled,  but  lome  third  object  dif- 
ferent from  both.  Here  they  provided  another  pronoun, 
he,  fee,  it,  which,  in  diftinction  to  the  two  former,  was  call- 
ed the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon.  And  thus  it  was,  that 
the  pronouns  came  to  be  diHinguiihed  by  their  refpeckive 
perfons.’’’ 

This  account,  which  the  author,  as  he  fays,  received  from 
Apollonius,  is  arbitrary  and  erroneous.  The  life  of  the 
pronouns  is  not  to  fupply  the  names  of  perfons  unknown  to 
each  other  ; nor  can  they  be  faid  to  have  been  invented : for 
though  they  anfwer  the  molt  ufeful  purpofes,  they  origin- 
ated in  circumHances  in  which  defign  had  no  concern.  The 
origin  of  the  two  iirlt  pronouns  we  conceive  to  be  this. 
They  are  the  adjectives  one,  two,  lofing  their  numeral  ligni- 
fication,  and  coming  to  mean  the  fpeaker  and  the  perlon 
addrefled,  by  the  mere  force  of  aflbeiation  with  the  verb. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  a perfon  wifhed,  in  the  infancy  of  lan- 
guage, to  exprefs  the  propofition  I love  thee.  It  Englifh 
'were  his  words,  he  would  have  laid,  one  love  two.  This 
form  being  repeatedly  ufed,  'and  the  perfon  ufing  it  accom- 


panying the  leading  term.e/ze  with  a coiifcioufnefs  of  himfelf, 
that  term  would  gradually  drop  its  character  of  one  in  op, 
pofition  to  two,  and  derive  a new  character  by  affociation 
from  the  verb,  namely,  one  that  was  fpeaking  in  opppfition 
to  the  other  fpoken  to.  Thus  the  fame  procefs  which  con- 
verted one  in  general  into  one  fpeaking,  converted  two  into 
the  perfon  addrefled. 

That  the  pronouns  I,  thou,  were  originally  one,  two,  will 
appear  probable  from  hence.  In  Hebrew,  the  mod  an- 
cient language,  the  pronoun  anfwering  to  I is  evidently  the 
parent  of  the  numeral  one  ; and  two  has  a clofe  refetnblance 
to  thou.  Thus  nnh  ego,  is  =»  in  Greek,  and  unus  in 
Latin,  and  the  other  form  imki,  is  unicus.  Moreover, 

n ntt,  ato,  by  dropping  jq  feems  to  have  produced  tv,  tit,  thou  ;■ 
and  oco,  duo,  two.  And  in  other  tongues  the  pronoun  thou 
arid  the  numeral  two  have  fuch  refemblance  as  to  befpeak  one 
common  origin  in  Hebrew.  Befides,  the  pronouns  I and  thou 
Hill  retain  their  origin  in  their  names  ; I being  the f rjl  perfon,. 
thou  the  fecond ; not  becaufe  the  former  is  the  firit  and  the  latter 
the  lecond  in  dignity,  but  becaufe  thefe  were  their  original 
meaning.  Moreover,  the  numerals  one,  two,  muH  have  been 
among  the  firH  adjectives  formed  by  abltractiori  from  fuqh> 
things  as  nature  produced  in  pairs,  or  thole  which  alternately 
fuceeed  each  other,  fuch  as  day  and  night.  And  as  difeourfe 
is  but  an  alternation  or  interchange  of  ientiments  between  two 
perfons,  the  numeral  adjectives  in  queltion  were  the  moft 
likely  to  be  ufed  on  fuch  occafions.  Remains  of  this  ulage 
may  be  Hill  traced  in  fome  languages,  as  we  fay,  One  thinks  Jbr 
or  in  French,  On  (lit ; one  being  not  as  Condillac  (lee  his 
Works,  tom.  v.  p.  184.)  afferts,  a corruption  from  hommer 
but  of  the  Latin  unus,  and  is  not  a fubftantive,,.  but  a fubfli- 
tute  for  a fubflantive,  i.  e.  a pronoun.  Finally,  we  obferve 
that  no  words  but  numerals  were  capable  of  being  formed 
by  affociation  into  pronouns.  The  ipeaker,  indeed,  might 
life  his  own  name,  and  which,  when  repeatedly  ufed,  the 
verb  would  convert  into  the  firH  perfon.  But  on  the 
fame  principle  another  would  employ  his  own  name,  and 
thus  the  affociations  of  one  man  would  counteract  the  affo- 
ciations  of  another ; and  neither  name  would  be  received  as 
the  reprefentative  of  the  fpeaker. 

From  this  Hatement  of.  the  origin  of  the  pronoun, 
fome  particulars  refpedting  its  nature  and  ufe  may  be 
deduced  with  precifion.  FirH,  the  adjective,  in  being  changed 
into  a pronoun,  lofes  the  generality  of.  a numeral,  and  af- 
fumes  an  individual  character  ; that  is,  the  character  afiigned 
to  it  by  the  verb..  But.  as  any  other  perfon  may  ufe  that 
term  in  fimilar  circumHances,  the  pronoun  /,  which  was 
changed  into  the  index  of  an  individual  by  affociation,  be- 
comes again  general  by  fucceflion  ; each  fpeaker  having  a 
right  in  his  turn  to  ufe  it  :.  and  thus  the  pronouns  l and  thou 
became  fubftitutes  for  the  names  of  all  perfons  in  a change 
of  fituation.  Secondly,  / and  thou  are  not,  as  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  fubftitutes  for  the  names  of  the  fpeaker  and  the  per- 
lon addrefled,  to  avoid  their  too  frequent  repetition,  nor  yet 
fubftitutes  for  thofe  mimes  while  yet  unknown,  but  repre- 
fentatives  of  thofe  perfons  in  that  limited  or  rellricted  cha- 
racter which  they  derive  from  the  affociated  verb*  Now 
as  fpeakers  there  is  no  difference  between  a man  and  a wo- 
man. A man  that  fpeaks  and  the  woman  that  fpeaks,  in 
that  particular  function,  is  the  fame  1 and  the  fame  thing 
holds  in  regard  to  the  perfon  addrefled.  The  firit  and  fe- 
cond perfons,  therefore,  have  not,  in  any  language,  the  dif- 
tindtion  of  gender  merely  ; becaufe  they  reprefent  human 
beings  in  that  particular  character  which  excludes  the  idea 
of  fex.  Thirdly,  there  is,  properly  fpeaking,  no  fuch 
thing  as  a third  perfon  ; this  being  a definitive,  marking  the 
fubje.dt  of  difeourfe,  and  faid  to  be  the  third  perfon  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the pjl  fecond,  and  thus  reprefented  as  fometlung 

diftinft  from  them,  and  not  included  under  them.  Thus 
hoa,  in  Hebrew,  and  he  in  Engliih,  were,  as  we  (hall 
pre-fcntly  fee,  but  the  article  ; and  fo  o,  bxrtoe,  exeivo.;,  avvyg  in 
Greek,  and  hie,  tile,  is,  ipfe,  in  Latin , are  all  a fpecies  of  1 efti  ic- 
t’ive  or  definitive  adje&ives,  agreeing  with  the  defined  noun 
expreffed  or  implied.  As  the  firft  and  fecond  perfons  repre- 
fent  two  individuals  in  peculiar  circumftances,  they  compre- 
hend no  other  noun  under  them  ; whereas  the  third  perfon 
is  only  in  general  a fubjeft  of  difeourfe,  and  therefore  it 
comprehends  any  noun  in  the  language,  excepting  the  firft 
and  fecond  : accordingly  every  fubject  or  agent  in  every  lan- 
guage is  the  third  perfon  lingular  and  plural,  except  four,  /, 
’thou,  we,  and  ye,  or  their  equivalents.  The  firft  and  fecond 
perfon,  we  have  feen,  exclude  the  idea  of  fex,  whereas  it  is 
a character  often  neceftary  to  be  marked  in  the  fubjedl 
or  a^ent : for  this  reafon  pronouns  of  the  third  perfon  have 
the  triple  diftindion  of  mafeuline,  feminine,  and  neuter. 

All  the  three  perfons  admit  the  plural  number,  as  each  is 
capable  of  reprefenting  numbers.  In  our  own  tongue  /,  we, 
thou,  you  or  ye  ; he,  Jhe,  it,  they.  Here  it  may  be  obferved 
that  ye  is  a corruption  of  you  or  you  abbreviated  ; and  as 
this  abbreviation  naturally  takes  place  in  the  nominative  or 
vocative,  when  the  perfons  addrefted  are  called  ; and  as  it 
is  neceftary  to  be  diltind  when  exprefling  the  addrefted  per- 
fons as  affeded  by  a verb,  ye  is  ufed  with  propriety  only  in 
the  nominative  or  vocative,  and  you  in  the  accufative.  Men  of 
rank  being  ufually  furrounded  with  attendants,  it  became  a 
compliment  to  addrefs  a perfon  as  fuch  ; in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  Greek,  oi  n5-iKpo»,  thofe  around  Priam,  was  a refped- 
ful  way  of  delignating  Priam.  Hence  in  common  difeourfe 
we  ufe  you  for  thou ; and  on  fuch  occalions  the  verb  alfo 
ftiould  be  in  the  plural ; as  you  were  and  not  you  was.  But  this 
complimentary  ftyle  is  not  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  is  always  addrefted  by  thou,  from  a regard,  probably,  to 
his  unity,  numbers  being  not  able  to  add  to  his  dignity  or 
greatnefs.  The  regal  ftyle  eve  has  refped  to  the  king’s 
counfellors,  who  are  fuppofed  to  advife  the  fubjed  of  dif- 
eourfe, and  who  are  refponfible  for  it.  With  regard  to  the 
third  perfon,  though  it  be  convenient  to  mark  the  gender,  it 
is  not  effential : for  the  plural  they  is  made  to  reprelent  men, 
women,  and  things,  without  any  inconvenience  or  ambiguity. 

The  perfonal  pronouns,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nouns, 
have  each  three  terminations,  or  three  variations,  to  denote 
cafes.  This  is  owing  to  their  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  their  refpedive  inflexions.  Their  genitive, 
dropping  the  primary  fenfe  of  beginning,  has  uniformly  the 
fecondary  fenfe  of  poffeffion.  Hence  it  is  called,  in  our 
tongue,  not  improperly,  the  poffejjive  cafe. 

In  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Perlian,  the  perfonal  pronouns 
are  converted  into  adjedives,  by  being  annexed  to  nouns, 
which,  from  their  pofition,  are  called  affixes.  In  this  ftate 
they  are  fomewhat  abbreviated  and  changed  r but  however 
changed  when  conneded  with  nouns,  they  are  always  adjec- 
tives, but  retain  their  perfonality  when  affixed  to  verbs. 
In  our  own  tongue  the  perfonal  pronouns  are  changed  into 
adjedives  from  the  genitive  or  poffeffive  cafe  : as  mine,  my  ; 
thine,  thy  ; hers , ours,  yours,  theirs  ; her,  our,  your,  their.  Thus 
formed,  they  are  properly  called  pronominal  adjectives — adjec- 
tives, as  qualifying  nouns,  and  pronominal,  as  derived  from 
the  perfonal  pronouns.  His  muft  be  confidered,  by  coa- 
lefcence,  as  an  adjedive  of  this  kind,  through  the  geni- 
tive  he’s.  Thefe  pronominal  adjedives,  as  derived  from  the 
genitive,  may  be  refolved  into  the  ffgnification  of  that  cafe : 
as  my  of  me ; thy  of  thee  ; his  of  him,  though  feldom  in 
Engliih  ufed  in  their  perfonal  form.  The  reafon  is,  that 
our  tongue  has  a ftvong  propenfity  to  convert  nouns  into 


adjedives  by  juxtapofition,  and  thus  to  ufe  them  for  the 
fake  of  brevity,  inftead  of  the  genitive : as  wdien  we  fay 
filk-Jlring  for  firing  of  flk,  and  gold-ring  for  ring  of  gold. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  do  not  abound  with  the  fame  analogy, 
and  therefore  frequently  ufe  the  perfonal  pronoun  in  the 
genitive  as  equivalent  to  the  pronominal  adjedives. 

The  reciprocal  or  reflex  pronoun  felf  is  added  to  thefe  pro- 
nominal adjedives  : as  myfelf,  thyfelf,  &c.  The  third  perfon 
Angular  and  plural  by  analogy  fliould  be  his -self avd  theirfelves  : 
but  in  order  to  humour  the  ear  or  the  organs  of  fpeecli, 
thefe  are  changed  into  himfelf  and  tbemf elves.  Self  means  an 
individual  in  oppofition  to  another,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  folus,  alone,  through  the  medium  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
folus,  foul,  Anglo-Saxon  fafcl,  fclf : lienee  alfo  foul,  which 
means  that  part  of  man  in  which  conlifts  the  vital  principle  in 
oppofition  to  the  body  : own,  often  ufed  to  precede  felf,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ogen,  which  by  the  infertion 
of  the  letter  g,  after  the  analogy  of  that  language,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  units.  Ownfelf,  therefore,  is  onefelf. 

Mr.  Harris  gives  the  following  account  of  that  fpecies  of 
adjedives  called  definitives  or  articles  : “ The  vifible  and  indi- 
vidual fubftances  of  nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  for  each  to  admit  a particular  name.  To  fupply  this 
defed,  when  any  individual  occurs,  which  either  wants  a 
proper  name,  or  whofe  proper  name  is  not  known,  we 
afeertain  it  as  well  as  we  can,  by  referring  it  to  its  fpecies  ; or 
if  the  fpecies  be  unknown,  then  at  lead  to  fomc  genus.  For 
example,  a certain  objed  occurs  with  a head  and  limbs,  and 
appearing  to  poffefs  the  power  of  felf-motion  and  fenfation  ; 
if  we  know  it  not  as  an  individual,  we  refer  it  to.  its  proper 
fpecies,  and  call  it  dog,  or  horfe,  or  lion,  or  the  like.  If  none 
of  thefe  names  fit,  we  go  to  the  genus,  and  call  it  animal.” 

“ But  this  is  not  enough  : the  tiling  at  which  we  are  look- 
ing is  neither  a fpecies  nor  a genus.  What  is  it  then  ? An  in- 
dividual. Of  what  kind  ? Known  or  unknown  ? Seen  now 
for  the  firft  time,  or  feen  before,  and  now  remembered  ? It 
is  here  we  fhall  difeover  the  ufe  of  the  two  articles  a and 
the.  A refpeds  our  primary  perceptions,  and  defines  indi- 
viduals as  unknown  : the  refpeds  our  fecondary  perception, 
and  denotes  individuals  as  known.  To  explain  by  an  exam- 
ple : I fee  an  objed  pafs  by,  which  I never  faw  till  now. 
What  do  I fay  ? There  goes  a beggar  with  a long  beard. 
The  man  departs,  and  returns  a week  after.  What  do  I 
fay  then  ? There  goes  the  beggar  with  the  long  beard.  The 
article  only  is  changed,  the  reft  remains  unaltered.  Yet 
mark  the  force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The  indi- 
vidual, once  vague,  is  now  recognized  as  fomething  known, 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article,  which 
tacitly  infinuates  a kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  by  re- 
ferring the  prefent  perception  to  a like  perception  already 
paft. 

“ The  truth  is,  the  articles  a and  the  are  both  of  them 
definitives,  as  they  circumfcribe  the  latitude  of  genera  and 
fpecies,  by  reducing  them  for  the  moft  part  to  denote  in- 
dividuals. The  difference  between  them,  however,  is  this  ; 
the  article  a leaves  the  individual  itfelf  unafeertained,  whereas 
the  article  the  afeertains  the  individual  alio,  and  is  for  that 
reafon  the  more  accurate  definitive  of  the  two.” 

We  give  this  ftatement  as  that  of  an  eminent  grammarian, 
without  fubferibing  to  it  as  juft  in  all  refpedls.  It  is  not,  we 
conceive,  true,  to  fay  that  the  individual  defined  by  a is  always 
unafeertained ; nor  does  the  neceffarily  imply  a previous 
acquaintance,  by  referring  the  prefent  perception  to  a 
like  perception  already  paft.  And  we  cannot  help  observ- 
ing that,  if  Mr.  Harris  and  other  writers  on  the  fubjeft  had 
traced  thefe  words  to  their  fources,  and  thus  afeertained  their 
primary  meaning,  their  readers  would  have  been  more  inform- 
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C„I  id  one  paragraph,  than  they  otherwife  could  by  the  moil 
elaborate  treatife. 

The  article  a is  in  truth  the  numeral  adjeCtive  b in  Greek, 
units  in  Latin,  cen,  an,  am,  in  Anglo-Saxon  : and  the  import 
of  it  precifely  correfponds  with  its  original  iignification  of 
one.  A book  is  one  book  ; a man  is  one  man.  Hence  we 
may  learn  with  certainty  the  following  particulars.  That  it 
is  enveloping  the  word  in  myftery  to  call  it  an  article,  inftead 
of  calling  it  by  the  more  appropriate  name  of  numeral  adjective, 
or  definitive.  That  as  it  means  one  it  cannot  be  prefixed  to  plural 
nouns,  unlefs  thofe  nouns  be  taken  in  a colledtive  fenfe.  That 
the  ufual  rule,  a becomes  an  before  a vowel,  (hould  be  juft  re- 
verfed  in  order  to  be  true.  “ An  becomes  a before  a con- 
fonant.”  That  the  equivalent  of  the  article  a exifts  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin,  but  is  rcjcCted  as  ufelefs  in  thofe  languages  ; and 
that  the  frequent  ufe  of  it  in  Englifti  and  other  modern  lan- 
guage is  fo  far  from  being  neceflary,  that  it  is  an  incumbrance 
and  inelegance.  I fee  man  would  be  as  intelligible  as  when 
we  fay  I fee  a man  ; and  they  read  book,  as  definite,  as  they 
read  a book  ; and  this,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  juft  as  in 
Latin,  video  hominem,  legunt  librum,  where  unum  would  be 
both  unneceffary  and  inelegant.  The  Englifh  I fee  man,  and 
the  Latin  video  hominem,  are  both  equally  indefinite  in 
themfelves  ; but  they  arc  fufficiently  limited  by  the  nature 
of  our  perception,  and  by  previous  experience.  “ The  inde- 
finite article,”  fays  the  author  of  the  treatife  on  Gram- 
mar in  the  Encyclop.  Britannica,  “ is  much  lefs  ul'eful 
than  the  other  ; and  therefore  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages have  it  not,  though  they  both  have  a definite  article. 
In  languages,  of  which  the  nouns,  adjeCtives,  and  verbs  have 
inflexion,  no  miftake  can  arife  from  the  want  of  the  indefi- 
nite article  ; becaufe  it  can  always  be  known  by  the  termina- 
tions of  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  by  the  whole  circum- 
itances  predicated  of  the  noun,  whether  a whole  fpecies  or  one 
individual  be  intended.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  Englifh. 
In  that  language  the  adjeftives  having  no  variation  with  re- 
fpeffl  to  gender  and  number,  and  the  tenfes  of  the  verbs 
being  for  the  moft  part  the  fame  in  both  numbers,  it  might 
be  often  doubtful,  had  we  not  the  indefinite  article,  whether 
'the  fpecific  name  was  intended  to  exprefs  the  whole  fpecies 
or  only  one  individual.”  All  this  reafoning,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  fallacious,  and  only  fhews  that  even  a wife  and 
able  man,  fuch  as  the  writer  of  this  article  certainly  is,  will 
readily  think  that  neceflary  and  ufeful  to  which  he  has  been 
accuftomed,  and  therefore  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  for  fome 
plaufible  reafons  to  juftify  it.  In  truth,  the  inflexions  of 
adjectives  and  verbs  in  the  learned  languages  alluded  to, 
have  no  influence  whatever  in  defining  the  extent  of  the  ge- 
neral term,  but  ferve  merely  to  fhevv  that  they  qualify  that 
term,  and  depend  upon  it.  The  very  example  adduced  by 
this  writer  Ihews  the  fallacy  of  his  reafoning  : Eytvno  kv^wto; 
am?  xh  [xivoi  Ssov  ih  oyopa  lucenra.  Here  as  clearly 

denotes  not  the  whole  fpecies,  but  an  individual,  as  if  it  was 
written  h;  ayfipuwro;,  and  that  not  becaufe  of  the  fingular  cor- 
Tefpondence  of  b^eveto,  nor  from  the  termination  of  ro raX/..6voc. 
Of  this  there  is  an  evident  proof ; syiar o and  would 

be  ftill  the  fame,  though  xv9^i to?  had  a fpccilic  or  collective 
fenfe.  But  the  individual  fenfe  of  the  noun  appears  from 
the  nature  of  ihe  cafe,  from  the  context,  and  efpeciall  / from 
the  claufe,  whofe  name  was  John  : and  thefe  circumftances, 
which  fufficiently  define  it  in  Greek,  would  be  fufficient  to 
define  it  in  Engliih,  were  it  written  “ Man  was  fent  from 
God  whofe  name  was  John  ” It  is  impollible  to  feel  in  this 
ai  y ambiguity  ; and  the  expreffion  feems  uncouth  only  be- 
eaufe  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  a man  was  fent 
.from  God,  &c. 

Mr.  Teoke  derives  the  and  that  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 


t heart  or  thegan , to  take.  But  thefe  definitives  ex if  in  that' 
language,  and  why  fhould  he  attempt  to  derive  them  from  any 
word,  when  they  are  already  formed  and  employed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  ? He  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  objection. 
And  he  adds,  vol.  ii  p.  60,  “ The  (our  article,  as  it  is 
called)  is  the  imperative  of  the  fame  verb  thcan,  which  may 
very  well  fupply  the  place  of  the  correfpondent  Anglo-Saxon 
article  fe,  which  is  the  imperative  of  feon,  videre.  For 
it  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  in  difeourfe  to  fay — fee  man,  or 
take  man.”  The  Engliih  tale,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  thegan, 
which  this  writer  would  lead  us  to  regard  as  a primitive 
northern  word,  is  only  the  Greek  o^x*,  to  accept — Take  this , 
therefore,  mean£s,  receive  this. 

Tight  is  the  medium  of  fight,  and  lienee,  in  the  moft  an- 
cient languages,  the  word  lignifying  light  gave  birth  to  verbs 
fignifying  to  fee.  Thus  the  Hebrew  tsa,  pronounced 

in  Arabic  thao,  but  in  Perfian  feea,  light , is  the  parent  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  feon  and  our  fee,  which  accords  with  the  Perfian 
pronunciation,  and  alfo  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  article  fe  or  feo , 
or,  as  we  found  it,  conformably  to  the  Arabic,  the.  It  is 
remarkable  the  article  l in  Greek  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
fame  principle,  though  derived  from  a very  different  word  For 
its  original  appears  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  article  which 
probably  was  founded  hu  or  ho  fhort,  and  which  is  but  an 
abbreviation  of  ha.  Now  the  ufe  of  this  lalt  coniifts  in 
directing  the  attention  to  an  objeCt,  and  anfwers  to  en  or  ecce 
in  Latin,  and  behold  in  our  own  tongue.  And  as  the  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  looking  upon  a thing  is  to  fee  it,  as 
dillinguilhed  from  other  things,  lienee  in  Hebrew,  o in 
Greek,  the  in  Engliih,  from  fignifying  to  perceive , through 
the  medium  of  light,  came  to  iignify  an  effeCt  of  perception, 
namely,  the  diltinCtion  or  oppolition  which  the  thing  lofeen 
has  to  other  things  which  may  be  related  to  it. 

From  this  account  we  may  gather  the  following  particulars 
refpeCting  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  definitive  article.  Its 
primary  force  coniifts  merely  in  direfting  the  eye  or  the  atten- 
ion  to  an  objeCt  ; and  the  definitive  power  alfignea  to  it  is 
rather  an  effeCt  of  the  fight  where  the  objeCt  is  prefent,  or 
of  the  mind  in  drawing  the  neceflary  inference,  where  the 
object  is  previoullv  dele  rib  ed  or  fpecified.  If  this  account 
be  juft,  the  affertion  of  Mr.  Tooke,  that  the  article,  in  com- 
bination with  a general  term,  is  a mere  fubftitute  for  a parti- 
cular term,  (fee  vol.  i.  p.  69.)  is  erroneous.  The  article  is 
only  an  index  ; having  indicated  the  thing  intended  it  does  no 
more  : the  eye  or  the  mind  does  the  reft,  and  the  general 
term  is  defined  or  made  particular,  by  being  brought  under 
immediate  infpeCtion.  It  is  neceflary  to  fubjoin  the  general 
term  to  the  article,  becaufe  it  is  neceflary  to  fpecify  the-ob- 
jeCt  intended  ; but  the  reftrift ion  of  the  fpecific  or  general 
noun  to  that  individual  o^eCt  is  a confequence  of  the  article, 
rather  than  a power  belonging  to  it.  The  article  therefore 
cannot  be  a mere  fubftitute,  to  do  that  which  is  done  by  ah* 
other  principle,  namely,  the  eye  or  the  mind. 

The  article  fervesas  an  index  to  fpecify  an  objeCt  hitherto 
unknown,  as  well  as  one  previoufly  known  ; and  thus  Mr. 
Harris’s  diftinCtion,  that  a refpeCts  our  primary  perception, 
and  denotes  individuals  as  unknown  ; the  refpeCts  our  lecont 
dary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  known,  is  unfound* 
ed  The  index  indeed  may  be  direCted  to  a paft  event  or  ob- 
jeCt, thus  to  make  it  the  fubjeCt  of  infpeCtion  a feccnd  time. 
In  this  view  Mr.  Harris’s  poiition  is  true,  but  the  ufe  of  the 
article  is  far  more  general,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  fuch 
cafes. 

The  articled  is  the  fame  in  origin,  and  often  in  ufe  the 
fame  with  that,  and  indeed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  is  only  the 
neuter  gender  of  the ; and  Mr.Tooke  ought  to  have  made  this  re- 
mark inltead  of  reprefenting  each  as  independent  of  the  other. 

This 
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"Tills  deftnitiveus  in  ora  tongue  varjouflv  applied  ; and  the  ob- 
jects of  its  ■application  are  to  dill  in  it  and  different,  that  it  has 
been  thought  to  change  its  nature,  and  to  belong  to  different 
■ parts  of  fpeech.  And  Mr.  Tooke  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
■fir  ft  to  (hew  that  in  all  circumifances,  that  retains  one  and  the 
fame  character.  Let  us  briefly  coufider  its  various  applica- 
tions. And  firjl,  it  is  ufed  to  bring  under  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  i.  e.  to  deline  individual  objects  ; as  that  book.  In 
this  fenfe  it  is  oppoied  to  this,  anfweririg  to  tile  as  oppofed  to 
li'tc'  in  Latin.  Ille,  that,  denotes  the  remoter  of  two  objects ; bic, 
this,  the  nearer.  “Alexander  and  JuliusC.efar  were  great  com- 
manders, that  (die)  conquered  Alia;  this  (hie)  fubdued  the 
Gauls — that,  meaning  Alexander  as  the  farthell  off ; this, 
Julius  G.cfar,  as  the  neareit.’’  Tn  inch  afentence  it  would  be 
more  ufual  to  lay  the  former  and  the  latter.  Secondly , that 
is  frequently  tiled  to  characterize  a whole  claitfe,  which  is  the 
objedt  of  a trnnfuive  verb,  thus  ferving  to  iix  the  attention  on 
what  is  going  to  be  faid,  and  by  that  means  to  render  it  empha- 
tic 'and  jlrominent.  Thus,  “ I wifhyou  to  believe  that  (that 
thing  which  I am  going  to  fay,  namely,)  I will  not  hurt  a fly; 
which  Mr.  Tooke  thus  refolves,  “ I would  not  willingly 
hurt  a fly  ; I wifh-you  to  believe  that  affertion.’’  In  this  -ap- 
plication it  anfvvers  to  qu-od  in  Latin.  1 hird/y,  that  is  an  index 
to’  point  out  the  end  or  purpofe  which  aperion  has  in  view, 
and  as  Inch  precedes  a verb  in  the  fubjunCtive  mood,  ex- 
preffing-that  end  thus:  “ Thieves  rife  in  the  night  that  they 
may  Ileal.*’ — “ Thieves  rife  in  the  night,  that  being  their 
purpofe,  namely,  they  might  Ileal.’’  In  this  fenfe  it  cor- 
refponds  to  the  Latin  conjunction  ut,  which,  perhaps,  led  to 
the  error  of  confidering  that  as  a conjunction  in  the  fecond 
and  third  fenfes.  Fourthly,  it  is  an  index  pointing  to  a noun 
in  the  preceding  claufe,  and  is  a fubllitute  for  that  noun,  or 
rather  it  agrees  with  that  noun  implied,  though  never  ex- 
prelied.  “ The  man,  that  hath  not  miiiic  in  himfelf,  is  fit  for 
-treafon.’’  Here  the  fir  ft  claufe,  the  man,  is  reprefeqted  as 
definite,  while  the  reader  as  yet  is  not  able  to  recognjfe  it  as 
fuel).  Whatman  is  lit  for  treafon  ? To  preclude  the  necel- 
iity  of  tlfls  quettion,  a claufe  is  introduced,  that  man,  namely, 
he  who  hath  not  mufic  in  himfelf.  In  this  fentence  that  is 
thought  to  be  a relative  equivalent  to  who,  which  may 
lie  fubllituted  for  it.  But  in  reality  it  is  Hill  a definitive^ 
ufed  to  afeertain  the  preceding  fpedified  noun,  which  has  the 
form  of  being  definite  without  being  really  fo  ; and  the  pre- 
ceding noun  is  to  be  repeated,  or,  as  that  is  deferiptive,  a ge- 
neric or  fpecifienoun  of  the  fame  import  is  underflood  to  be 
introduced.  Thus  the  man,  namely,  that  fort  of  man,  who 
hath  not  mufic  in  himfelf,  is  fit  for  treafon.  The  fubjecl  of 
difeourfe  may  be  plural,  and  yet  the  lingular  form  of  that 
may,  on  this  fuppofition,  be  ufed.  “ The  men  that  have  not 
nYulie  in  themfelves,  are  fit  for  treafon,”'  i.e.  the  men,  Mi?; 
fi'rt  of  men,  namely,'  who  have  not  mufic  in  themfelves,  are 
fit  for  treafon  : and  this  is  the  folution  of  the  apparent  ano- 
maly of  Mu/ being  ufed  in  both  numbers,  without  variation, 
when  taken  relatively.' 

We  come  next  to  fpeak  of  the  relative  pronoun,  which  Mr. 
Harris  thus  explains,  p.  77.  “ But  belides  thofe  there  is  an- 
other pronoun  (in  Greek  in  Latin  qui,  in  Englifh  who, 

which,  that),  a pronoun  having  a' character  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
■the  nature  of  which  may  be  explained  as  follow's.  Suppofe 
I was  tq  fay  light  is  a body,- — light  moves  with  great  celerity. 
Tliefe  would  apparently  be  two  dillincl  fentences.  Sup- 
•pdfe,  inllead  of  the  lecond  light,  I w'ere  to  place  the  prepo- 
fiilive  pronoun  it : Light  is  a body  ; it  moves  with  great 

celerity;  the  fentence  would  be  Hill  dillincl  and  two.  But 
if  I add  a connective  (as  for  example  an  and ) faying  light  is 
■a'body,  and  it  moves  with  great  celerity  ; I then  by  connec- 


tion make  the  two  into  one,  as,  by  cementing  many  Rones 
1 make  one  wall. 

“ Nowr  it  is  in  the  united  powers  of  a connective  and 
another  pronoun,  that  we  may  fee  the  force  and  charafter 
of  the  pronoun  here  treated.  Thus,  therefore,  if  in  the 
place  of  and  it  we  fr.ollitute  that  or  which,  faying  light  is 
a body,  which  moves  with  great  celerity  ; the  fentence  Rill 
retains  its  unity  and  perfection,  anfi  becomes,  if  poilible,  more 
compact  than  before.  We  may  with  jult  reafon,  therefore, 
call  this  pronoun  the  fubjunfltve,  becaufe  it  cannot,  like  the 
prepolitive,  introduce  an  original  fentence  ; but  only  ferves 
to  fubjoin  one  to  fome 'other  which  is  previous.” 

This  account,  though  elegant  and  fpecious,  we  neverthe- 
lefs  deem  erroneous  ; becaule  the  relative  pronouns  inwall  lan- 
guages are  the  fame  in  their  origin  and  ufe  with  the  articles 
or  definitive  pronouns.  In  Greek  o;-  is  only  the  article  0 with 
c annexed  after  the  analogy  of  that  termination  in  Greek 
nouns.  Hence  the  reafon  w hy  l and  l-  are,  by  the- more  an- 
cient writers,  Inch  as  Homer  and  Herodotus,  ufed  for  one 
another,  either  as  demonllrative  or  relative  pronouns.  The 
Latin  ‘hie  is  alio  the  article  l with  a guttural  annexed — hoc; 
while  qui,  which  Sealiger,  and  after  him  Mr.  Tooke,  derive 
from  v.ou  0,  is  no  other  than  the  Perfian  he  or  che,  who,  which. 
Moreover,  qttis  is  the  Oriental  his,  who  or  what  ; and  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  Hindooltan  his  is  redoubled  his  his,  and 
this  has  been  imported  into  Latin  quifquis.  Finally,  our  who  is 
the  Greek  b,  having  the  labial  w iubilituted  for  the  afpirate, 
which  is  a broad  and  general  analogy,  by  which  words  in 
Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  formed  from  Greek  or  from 
the  Oriental  tongues.  Which  is  the  neuter  termination  of 

0,  formed  on  the  fame  principle  as  hoc  in  Latin,  that  is,  a 
guttural  is  annexed  to  who,  whoc,  which.  And  this  is  the 
reafon  that,  while  who  is  applied  to  perfons,  which  is  made 
to  Rand  for  inanimate  things. 

As  the  relative  and  definitive  pronouns  have  the  fame  ori- 
gin, they  are  alfo  the  lame  in  ufe.  For  in  Latin  the  relative 
always  fuppofes  the  antecedent  to  be  repeated,  and  is 
repeated  when  oblcure  or  doubtful.  In  our  own  tongue, 
indeed,  who  never  coalefces  with  the  antecedent  noun,  and  is 
therefore  a fibjlitute  for  it,  and  this  peculiarity  in  our  own 
tongue  has  caufed  who,  with  its  other  cafes  whofe,  whom,  to 
drop  its  nature  as  a definitive,  and  to  become  really  a pronoun, 

1.  e.  a fubilitute  for  a noun.  This  peculiarity  has  alio  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  he,  which  was  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
article  j"|,  ha,  or  b.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  article  in 
Homer  may  be  often  rendered  by  he  in  our  own  tongue.  Drl 
Middleton,  not  perceiving  this  circumflance,  was  led,  in  a vo- 
luminous work  publifhed  on  the  Greek  article,  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Greek  article  is  in  its  nature  a perfonal pronoun,  and 
may.  he  always  refolved  into  a pronoun.  The  foundation 
being  thus  fallacious,  the  whole  fuper-flrufture,  however 
learned  and  elaborate,  is  frivolous  and  ufelefs. 

We  obferve  farther  that  hie,  ille,  and  is,  which  are  really 
definitives,  often  refer,  like  qui,  to  a preceding  noun,  and 
for  this  reafon  have  a claim  equally  juft  to  be  called  relative 
pronouns.  Thus,  “ Ueus  nobis  lure  ofia  fecit;  namque 
erit  d/e  mihi  Temper  Deus;  illiiis  aram  frepe  teller  noltris  ab 
ovilibus  imbuet  agnus.”  Here  the  firll  ille  is  ille  homo,  of- 
ille  juvenis,  meaning  ylugujltts,  elegantly  kept  out  of  fight, 
the  reader  being  left  to  conceive  of  him  only  as'a  god ; while 
illius  is  illius  dei,  of  that  god.  “ Tres  littore  cervos  prolpicit 
errantes,  has  tota  armenta  fequaiitur,  A.  e,  hos  cervos.’1’ 
“ Cognofcimus  Deus  ex  operibus  ejus,’’  we  know  God 
from  the  works  of  the  fame — ejus  dei. 

Becaufe  the  relative  qui  is  thus  a definitive,  the  defined 
noun,  when  not  antecedent,  is.madt  to  fucceed  it  in  L'atito 
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and  in  Greek,  as  “ Maximis  Iaboribus  confequuntur  earn, 
quam  ex  difcendo  capiunt,  voluptatem;” — literally,]  with 
the  greateft  toil  they  purfue  that,  which  pleafure,  (for  that 
pleafure,  which)  they  derive  from  ftudy.  “ Quas  condidit 
arces,  ipfa  colat,” — let  her  inhabit  which  citadels  (he  built, 
for,  let  her  inhabit  the  citadels  which  (he  built.  In  our  own 
tongue  fuch  an  arrangement  is  not  allowed,  or  even  intel- 
ligible, becaufe  here  the  relative  is  really  a fubltitute  for 
the  noun  preceding  it,  and  refufes  to  coalefce  with  it  as  an 
adjedlive.  And  it  is  obvious  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
with  the  exception  of  who  in  Engli(h,  the  articles  or  defi- 
nitives are  not  pronouns,  but  adjectives,  numeral  or  reftridlive, 
agreeing  with  a noun  expreffed  or  underftood,  and  to  be 
Supplied  from  the  context  or  the  preceding  claufe.  We 
remark,  finally,  that  as  articles  are  definitives,  the  Latin 
tongue  has  not  only  one  but  feveral  articles,  which  it  is 
erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  want.  Thus,  hie  homo,  this  man, 
ille  homo,  that  man,  is  homo,  the  fame  man,  ipfe  homo,  that 
very  man,  are  phrafei,  either  of  which  is  equally  definite 
and  emphatic  with  our  the  man , and  on  many  occalions  pre- 
•cifely  the  fame  with  it. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjedl  we  (hall  advert  to  a queftion 
propofed  and  folved  by  Mr.  Tooke,  vol.  i.  p.  273.  “ What 
is  as?— The  truth  is  that  as  is  alfo  an  article;  and  however, 
and  whenever,  ufed  in  Englifh,  means  the  fame  thing  as  it, 
or  that,  or  which.  In  the  German,  where  it  Hill  evidently 
retains  its  original  fignification  and  ufe,  ( as  fo  alfo  does,)  it 
is  written  es."  Now,  if  Mr.  Tooke  had  properly  under- 


grammarians, who  followed  his  authority,  into  error.  « We 
are  now,”  fays  he,  “ to  defeend  to  the  common  herd  of 
attributes,  fuch  as  black  and  white,  to  write,  to  J peak , to  walk , 
See.  among  which,  when  compared  and  oppofed  to  each 
other,  one  of  the  molt  eminent  dillindtions  appears  to  be 
this.  Some,  by  being  joined  to  a proper  fubflantive,  make, 
without  farther  help,  a perfedl  affertive  fentence;  while  the 
reft,  though  otherwife  perfect,  are  in  this  refpedl  deficient. 
To  explain  by  an  example,  when  we  fay  Cicero  eloquent , 
Cicero  wife,  thefe  are  imperfedl  fentences,  though  they  de- 
note a fubftance  and  an  attribute.  The  reafon  is,  that  they 
want  an  affertion  to  (hew  that  fuch  attribute  appertains  to 
fuch  fubftance.  We  mult  therefore  call  in  the  help  of  an 
affertion  elfewhere,  an  is  or  was , to  complete  the  fentence, 
Cicero  is  wife,  Cicero  was  eloquent.  On  the  contrary, 
when  we  fay  Cicero  writeth,  Cicero  walketh , in  inftances  like 
thefe  there  is  no  fuch  occafion,  becaufe  the  words  writeth 
zn&fpeaketb  imply,  in  their  own  form,  not  an  attribute  only, 
but  affertion  likewife.  Hence  it  is  they  may  be  refolved  the 
one  into  is  and  writing,  the  other  is  and  walking. 

“ Now  all  thefe  attributives,  which  have  this  complex 
power  of  denoting  both  an  attribute  and  an  affertion,  make 
that  fpecies  of  words  which  grammarians  call  verbs.  If  we 
refolve  this  complex  power  into  its  diilindl  parts,  and  take 
the  attribute  alone,  without  the  affertion,  then  have  we 
participles.  All  other  attributives,  befides  the  two  fpecies 
before,  are  included  together  in  the  general  name  of  adjec- 
tives ; and  thus  it  is  that  all  attributives  are  either  verbs. 


flood  the  nature  of  the  article,  he  would  not  have  made  this 
affertion.  As  indeed,  like  the  article,  is  an  index,  but  it  is 
an  index  directing  the  mind  from  one  objedl  to  another,  and 
the  confequence  of  its  being  fo  direbled  is  the  perception  of 
fome  refemblance  between  them.  Accordingly  as  is  £;,  an 
adverb  of  fimilitude  in  Greek,  which  being  inverted  (as  is 
often  the  cafe  with  monofyllabic  words),  has  become  fo. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  confequence  of  the  indication  con- 
veyed by  the  article  is  not  to  the  obfervance  of  fome  like- 
nefs  between  the  objects  fpecified,  but  the  limitation  of  the 
general  term  to  the  individual  objedl,  circumfcribed  by  the 
eye  or  the  mind  by  being  fo  indicated. 

In  a note  this  writer  adds:  “ Dr.  Lowth,  amongft  fome 
falfe  Englifh  which  he  has  recommended,  and  much  good 
Englifh  which  he  has  reprobated,  fays,  fo-as,  was  ufed  by 
the  writers  of  the  laft  century  to  exprefs  a confequence  in- 
ttead  of  fo-that.  Swift,  I believe,  is  the  laft  of  our  good 
writers  who  has  frequently  ufed  this  manner  of  exprefiion.” 
If  that  denote  end  or  confequence,  the  third  fenfe  we  have 
ajftgned  to  it  in  the  preceding  page,  and  if  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
iignify  fimilitude  between  two  objects,  fo  as  is,  as  Dr.  Lowth 
Hates,  very  improper;  while  fo  that  alone  is  good  Englifh 
and  good  fenfe:  and  Mr.  Tooke  is  himfelf  guilty  of  the 
charge  he  brings  againft  Lowth,  namely,  of  recommending 
fome  falfe,  and  reprobating  much  good  Englifh.  We  can- 
not help  obferving  that  the  object  of  comparifon  marked  by 
as  is  often  implied,  and  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  context ; 
as  in  the  following  ftanza: 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  fuch  as,  wandering  near  her  fecret  bower, 

Moleft  her  ancient  l'olitary  reign. 

i.x.  complain  of  fuch  perfons,  as  thofe  who  wandering,  See. 

The  Origin  and  Properties  of  Verbs. 

We  (hall  begin  this  part  of  our  fubjedl  alfo  with  an  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Harris,  becaufe  his  opinion,  though  plau- 
sible, is  erroneous,  and  has  been  the  means  of  leading  other 
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participles,  or  adjedtives.  Befides  the  diftindlions  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  others  which  deferve  notice.  Some 
attributes  have  their  effenee  in  motion ; fuch  are  to  walk,  to 
fly,  to  Jlrike,  to  live.  Others  have  it  in  the  privation  of 
motion ; fuch  are  to  flop,  to  refl  to  ceafe,  to  die.  And  laftly, 
others  have  it  in  fubjedls  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  motion  or  its  privation ; fuch  are  the  attributes  of 
great  and  little,  white  and  black,  wife  and  foolifh,  and  in  a 
word  the  feveral  quantities  and  qualities  of  all  things.  Now 
thefe  laft  are  adjectives ; thofe  which  denote  motions  or  their 
privation  are  either  verbs  or  participles . ’ ’ 

“ Of  all  the  conftituent  parts  of  fpeech,’’  fays  the  writer 
in  the  Encyclop.  Britannica,  58,  “ none  has  given  the  gram- 
marians greater  trouble  than  the  verb.  The  valt  variety 
of  circumftances  which  it  blends  together  in  one  word, 
throws  very  confiderable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  him  wha 
attempts  to  analyfe  it  and  afeertain  its  nature ; at  the  fame 
time  that  by  its  eminent  ufe  in  language,  it  is  entitled  to  all 
the  attention  which  can  be  bellowed  upon  it.  It  Ihould 
feem  that  the  firft  objedt  of  our  invefligation  ought  to  be 
the  characteri/lic  of  the  verb,  or  that  which  all  thefe  word* 
have  in  common,  and  which  conftituteS  them  verbs,  diltin- 
guifiiing  them  from  every  other  fpecies  of  words.  Now  it 
is  obvious  to  the  ffighteft  attention,  that  every  verb,  whether 
adtive,  paffive,  or  neuter,  may  be  refolved  into  the  fub- 
llantive  verb  is,  and  another  attributive : for  lowth  is  of  the 
fame  import  as  is  lov  ng ; and  am  at  with  amans  ejl. 

“ But  loving  and  amans  are  not  verbs;  whence  it  follows 
that  the  charadteriftic  of  the  verb,  that  which  conftitutee 
it  what  it  is,  and  cannot  be  expreffed  by  other  words,  muff 
be  that  which  is  fignified  by  the  word  is;  and  to  us  that 
appears  to  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  affertion. 

“ Affertion  therefore,  or  predication,  is  certainly  the  very 
effenee  of  the  verb,  as  being  that  part  of  its  office,  and 
that  part  only,  which  cannot  be  difeharged  by  other  kinds 
of  words.  Every  other  circumitance  which  the  verb  in- 
cludes, fuch  as  attribute,  mode,  time,  &c.  it  may  be  poffible 
to  exprefs  by  adjedtives,  participles,  and  adverbs;  but  with- 
out a verb  it  is  impoJIible  to  predicate,  to  ajirm,  or  deny, 
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any  one  thing  of  any  other  thing.  The  office  of  the  verb, 
when  dripped  of  all  accidental  circumftances,  feems  to  be 
merely  this:  to  join  together  the  fubjeft  and  predicate  of 
a propofition;  its  powers  atfe  analogous  to  thofe  of  the 
iign  _).  in  algebra,  which  does  not  affedl  the  feparate  value 
of  the  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed,  but  only  in- 
dicates their  union  or  coa/efcence.’’  The  writer  then,  in  illus- 
tration of  this  theory,  takes  the  examples  ufed  by  Mr. 
Harris,  and  then  adds,  *£  in  refolving  every  verb,  whether 
active,  paffive,  or  neuter,  into  the  fubftantive  verb  is,  and 
another  attributive,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  all  the 
grammarians.’’ 

We  refpedl  the  opinion  of  other  grammarians,  and  that 
of  this  writer  in  particular,  but  we  cannot  think  it  an  honour 
to  agree  with  him  and  his  predeceiTors  on  this  fubjedl ; but 
we  rather  think  it  an  honour  to  differ  with  them,  becaufe 
we  conceive  them  to  be  in  an  error.  Now  the  molt  fure 
way  to  afcertain  the  charadteriftic  of  a verb,  or  that  which 
conllitutes  its  effence,  is  to  attend  to  that  operation  of  the 
human  mind  by  which  verbs  have  been  formed.  But  as 
the  affirmative  is  is  thought  effential  to  all  others,  we  ffiall 
begin  with  this.  And  Mr.  Harris  thus  explains  it,  p.  88, 
“ Previous  to  every  poffible  attribute,  whatever  a thing 
may  be,  whether  black  or  white,  fquare  or  round,  wife  or 
eloquent,  writing  or  thinking,  it  mult  JirJl  of  neceffity  exijl, 
before  it  can  poffibly  be  any  thing  elfe.  For  exiltence  may 
be  confidered  as  an  univerfal  genus,  to  which  all  things,  of 
all  kinds,  are  at  all  times  to  be  referred.  The  verbs,  there- 
fore, which  denote  it,  claim  precedence  of  all  others,  as 
being  effential  to  the  very  being  of  every  propofition,  in 
which  they  may  Hill  be  found  either  expreffed  or  by  im- 
plication; expreffed,  as  when  we  fay  “ the  fun  is  bright;’’ 
by  implication,  as  when  we  fay  “ the  fun  rifes;”  which 
means,  when  refolved,  “ the  fun  is  rifing.’’ 

According  to  this  explanation  exijience  is  the  primary  idea 
of  is  ; and  Mr.  Harris  is  little  confident  with  himfelf  when, 
in  refolving  adtive  verbs  into  this  and  another  attributive,  he 
luppofes  it  to  mean  ajjertion.  But  let  us  deduce  a more 
adequate  idea  of  it  from  examples — God  is  good ; His  food 
was  locujls  and  wild  honey ; If  we  be  virtuous  we  fhall  be 
happy.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  examples  is  connects  good  with 
God;  fo  in  the  fecond  was  connedls  locujls  and  wild  honey 
with  food,  and  afferts,  that  with  regard  to  John  they  were 
the  fame.  In  the  third  inftance,  happy  is,  by  fhall  be,  re- 
prefented  a quality  of  we.  For  this  reafon  the  following 
terms  would  be  more  appropriate  than  any  other.  The 
leading  noun  the  fubjeft,  the  thing  connected  the  predicate, 
and  ths  verb  connecting  them  the  connecting  verb.  Thus, 
God  is  the  fubjedl,  is  the  connecting  verb,  and  good  the 
predicate;  and  fo  in  all  other  inftances. 

If  then  is  be  the  charadleriftic  or  effential  idea  of  every 
verb,  and  if  farther,  as  appears  from  fadt,  the  primary  idea  of 
is  denotes  connection,  it  follows  that  not  affertion,  as  the  gram- 
marians have  hitherto  fuppofed,  but  connection,  is  that  which 
conllitutes  verbs,  or  that  which  diftinguilhes  them  from  other 
fpecies  of  words.  But  the  connedling  verb  itfelf  will  not  ap- 
pear neceffary,  if  we  judge  of  its  ufe  in  the  ancient  languages, 
the  juxtapo/ition  of  the  fubjedl  and  predicate  being  fufficient 
to  fupply  its  place.  Thus  pa Kizgtei  U EXs^povi--,  blejftd  the  mer- 
ciful. Here  y.ax.ce^iot,  being  placed  by  the  fide  of  61 
fuggells  that  it  belongs  to  it,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fuggeltion 
conveys  to  the  mind  as  full  and  complete  a propofition  as 
though  the  connedling  verb  had  been  inferted.  Thus  too  in 
Batin,  Homo  pracipuum  opus  Dei,  man  the  principal  work  of 
Hod,  meaning  man  is  the  principal  work  of  God.  Thus 
alfo  in  Hebrew,  “ And  Mofes  faid  unto  the  Lord,  I not  elo- 
quent, i.e.  I am  not  eloquent,  Exod.  iv.  io.  And  Mofes 


faid  unto  God,  who  I,  that  I ffiould  go  unto  Pharaoh  ; and 
God  faid,  certainly  I will  be  with  thee,  and  this  token  unto 
thee,  i.  e.  this  fhall  be  a token  unto  thee,”  iii.  n,  12.  In 
this  tongue,  indeed,  the  fubllantive  verb  is  comparatively  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  its  place  is  fupplied  by  the  collocation  of 
the  terms  to  be  connedled,  a principle  in  itfelf  extremely 
fimple,  and  fuggelled  by  the  great  law  of  the  human  mind. 
In  Greek  and  in  Latin  its  ufe  indeed  is  more  frequent ; and 
it  is  remarkable  that  where  it  does  occur,  it  generally  occurs 
either  in  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  claufe,  and  not  in 
the  middle,  a circumllanee  which  arofe  from  a defire  of  keep- 
ing together  words  that  are  related  as  fubjedl  and  predi- 
cate. Now  Mr.  Harris  and  other  grammarians,  overlooking 
the  force  of  juxtapofition,  and  judging  of  the  importance  of 
the  fubllantive  verb  from  its  frequent  ufe  in  modem  fpeech, 
have  hence  fuppofed  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
exillence  of  language,  and  that  no  propolition  can  be  com- 
municated without  it.  And  what  is  more  remarkable  Hill, 
“ they  have  reprefented  a word  as  effential  to  a verb,  which, 
fo  far  from  being  neceffary  to  a verb,  is  not  neceffary  even 
to  language.” 

Verbs  exprcfs  the  operations  or  the  adlive  qualities  of 
things  ; and  as  the  growth  of  words  correfponds  to  the 
growth  of  our  ideas,  it  follows  that  verbs  originally  were 
the  names  of  things  ; but  by  combining  them  with  the  per- 
fonal  pronouns,  they  became,  in  confequence  of  the  affocia- 
tion  of  ideas,  to  exprefs  not  things,  but  their  operations. 

The  converfion  of  nouns  into  verbs  we  will  illullrate  by 
an  example  in  the  Greek  tongue.  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Grammar 
of  that  language,  has  (hewn  that  the  perfonal  terminations 
of  the  Greek  verbs  are  but  corruptions  of  the  perfonal  pro- 
nouns, and  all  the  variations  of  mood,  tenfe,  number,  and 
perfons  have  originated  in  thefe  fix  elementary  principles, 
thus : 

a,  /,  tifj. ei;  o/x sv,  we, 

cru  e»  , thou,  v/j-ui  1 n,  ye, 

c u si,  he,  Ivroi  oio-i,  they. 

Now  let  thefe  in  their  corrupted  Hate  be  annexed  to  any 
noun,  for  inftance  to  Vivo-;,  wine  ; and  we  (hall  have  oivo-u, 
wine  I ; oiw-u;,  wine  thou  ; mvo-n,  wine  he’,  oivo-ouev,  wine  we ; 
oivo-ete,  wine  ye’,  om-ovac,  wine  they.  When  the  attention  of 
the  fpeaker  or  hearer  was  fixed  on  the  firft  of  thefe  combi- 
nations, the  union  of  the  two  words  which  fignified  himfelf 
and  wine  could  not  fail  of  bringing  to  his  mind  the  circum- 
ftances  which  he  had  previoufly  experienced  or  obfervcd  in  re- 
gard to  that  liquid  ; and  hence  he  neceffarily  recalled  the 
idea  of  making  or  tafling  wine,  or  drinking  wine.  Con- 
fequently,  the  two  terms  thus  combined  he  naturally  em- 
ployed to  exprefs  one  of  thofe  notions.  A fimilar  procefs 
took  place  with  regard  to  the  remaining  five  combinations. 
And  thus  have  we  in  Greek,  and  other  languages,  verbs  di- 
verfified  by  fix  perfons.  This  extenfion  of  the  names  of 
things  to  iignify  the  adlions  which  thofe  things  have  been 
obferved  to  perform,  is,  it  is  obvious,  founded  on  the  law  of 
affociation,  and  may  be  illuftrated  by  many  inftances  in  all 
languages.  But  the  principle  is  not  fo  clear  in  any  tongue 
as  it  is  in  Hebrew,  where  the  perfonal  pronouns  annexed  to 
the  verb  are  preferved  with  little  variation  from  what  they 
are  in  their  independent  Hate. 

In  the  above,  and  fimilar  other  examples,  the  agent,  and 
that  which  is  the  effect  or  objedt  of  the  adtion,  combine  to 
exprefs  that  adtion  ; but  in  other  inftances,  the  name  of  the 
agent  alone  is  fufficient  to  exprefs  its  operation.  Thus, 
“the  ladies  fan  themfelves  ;”  “the  plumy  people  rye  the 
falling  verdure.”  Now  having  previoufly  obferved  the  ufe 
or  adtion  of  the  fan,  and  learnt  in  ourfelves  the  ejfeCl  of  the 
eye,  being  alfo  previoufly  aware  that  in  a fimple  diredt  pro- 
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pofition,  the  fecond  ufually  denotes  operation,  we  Ihould 
immediately  infer  that  fan  and  eye  here  exprefs  not  the  things 
meant  by  them  but  tneir  aCtive  qualities  ; in  other  words, 
our  previous  affociations  would  inftantly  convert  thofe  nouns 
into  verbs,  though  we  had  never  feen  them  fo  ufed  before. 

From  this  account  of  the  deduction  of  verbs  from  nouns 
and  pronouns,  we  may  afcertain  their  nature  and  properties. 
A verb  is  a word  borrowed  from  a thing  to  exprefs  the 
aCtion  of  that  thing.  It  implies  connexion,  the  connection 
of  an  agent  and  its  objeCt,  or  more  generally  the  connection 
of  caufe  and  its  eft'eCt.  But  this  connection  is  not  expreffed 
b\r  an  independent  word  but  by  the  juxtapolition,  or  the 
combination  into  one  word  of  the  agent  and  its  objeCt.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  imply  affirmation  or  affertion,  as 
grammarians  have  hitherto  fuppofed,  becaufe  no  word  ex- 
preffive  of  this  enters  into  its  compofition.  The  operation 
of  a verb  is  indeed  pofitive  ; and  therefore  that  implication 
which  wiiters  on  this  fubjeft  call  afertion  may  be  coniidered 
to  belong  to  it,  but  this  is  rather  an  inference  formed  by  the 
mind  than  a property  inherent  in  the  verb  ; and  is  confined 
to  a certain  mood  or  form  of  it.  We  underhand  the  indi- 
cative to  afTert,  but  this  affertion  is  loft  in  the  imperative,  jub- 
jundive,  and  infinitive.  So  that  if  affertion  be  effential  to  a 
verb,  a verb  ceafes  to  be  a verb  in  thefe  moods. 

A verb  implying  an  abftradf  idea,  and  therefore  often  in- 
definite and  obfcure,  may  be  afcertained  in  regard  to  its  mean- 
ing by  recurring  to  the  noun  from  whence  it  has  been  derived. 
This  noun,  which  probably  is  the  name  of  fome  fenfible 
objeCt,  fuggefts  its  primary  fenfe,  n circumftance  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  conftruCtion  of  a philofophical  dictionary,  a 
work  exifting  in  no  language,  and  much  wanted  in  every 
language.  “ The  moft  neceffary  verbs,”  lays  Dr.  Crombie  in 
his  Englifh  grammar,  p.  8 1 . in  every  language,  are  thofe, 
the  iignification  of  which  is  the  molt  extenlive,  and  which 
would  originally  be  of  molt  general  ufe,  fuch  as  verbs  de- 
noting exiltence,  poffeffion,  acting  and  being  aCted  upon. 
Of  this  kind  in  our  language,  are  the  verbs  to  he , to  do,  to 
have.” 

We  will  take  thefe,  which  this  grammarian  has  cited,  as 
examples  to  illuftrate  our  theory.  In  the  Great  Indian  lan- 
guage, baa-o  is  air,  and  air  is  the  medium  of  exiltence ; it 
gave  birth  to  the  verbs  of  being  in  molt  languages.  Hence 
bodan  in  Perfian  ; be  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Englilh  ; /Siokj  in 
Greek,  and  the  digammated  vivo  in  Latin,  and  buoy  in  Cel- 
tic. On  the  fame  principle  the  Hebrew  awr,  light,  air, 
is  the  parent  of  our  words  are,  were,  was,  and  of  the  Latin 
ero,  eram.  To  do  is  to  put  forth  power  : and  this,  with 
other  verbs  of  the  fame  kind,  are  borrowed  from  fuch  objeCts 
as  put  forth  their  fruits,  fuch  as  herbs,  trees,  the  earth. 
Thus,  wont,  the  grafs,  gave  birth  to  ttoieu,  to  produce.  Hence 
fuch  phrafes  as  vroitiv  xa^crov,  to  produce  fruit ; is  the  oak  ; 
and  hence  S-ax,  to  bring  forth  as  the  oak  ; <Payo;,  the  beech, 
hence fico,  to  yield  fruit  as  the  beech  ; |“PD>  pharag,  means 
a fower  ; hence  or  vexo-tru,  to  efforefce  or  frudify.  In 

Chaldee  aruk,  is  the  earth  ; hence  in  Greek  E?yov,  ipaf, 

and  our  verb  work.  In  the  fame  way  Sox,  do,  to  give,  yield,  is 
the  real  fource  of  the  Englilh  to  do. 

Now,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  principle  which  converted 
one  of  thefe  nouns  into  a verb,  is  that  which  converts  all 
other  nouns  into  verbs.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  Dr.  Crombie 
and  other  followers  of  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  are  miftaken,  when 
they  fuppofed  that  the  junCtion  of  one  of  thefe  verbs  to  a 
noun,  caufedthat  noun  in  procefs  of  time  to  alfume  the  cha- 
racter of  a verb.  And  here  we  may  obferve  that  an  infinitive 
verb,  as  feparated  from  its  agent  or  fubjeCt,  is  in  reality  an 
abfrad  noun.  In  this  ftate  the  prepofition  to  is  prefixed  to  it, 
and  its  ufe  is  to  be  afcertained  from  its  etymology,  In  Ara- 


bic *s  a verk  which  fignifies  motion  to  a place  or  ob- 

ject. Hence  in  Celtic  ( atto , it)  became  a prepofition  denoting 
an  end,  or  the  point  to  which  motion  tended.  In  palling  to 
Perfia  it  dropped  the  initial  vowel,  and  in  the  form  of  taa  it 
denotes,  in  Perfian,  the  interval  in  which  motion  reaches  its 
objeCt,  or  that  objeCt  itfelf,  and  thus  became  the  parent  of 
our  to,  which  it  perfectly  refembles  in  found  and  fenfe.  To 
then  denotes  that  point  of  time  or  place  to  which  motion  or 
aCtion  tends,  and  in  which  it  terminates  ; and  prefixed  to  an 
infinitive  verb,  thus  converted  by  abftraCtion  into  a fpecies  of 
verbal  nouns,  holds  it  forth  as  the  objeCt  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding verb  is  directed  ; thus,  I deft  re  fo  learn,  I defire,  and 
the  objeCt  or  end  ol  that  defire  is  learn  or  Icai-ning.  He 
commanded  me  to  tell  you,  he  commanded,  and  the  object 
which  that  command  refpccts,  is,  that  I flioidd  tell  you. 
This  explanation  appears  juft,  from  the  circumftance  that 
when  the  infinitive  verb  is  the  immediate  fubjeCt  of  aCtion 
rather  than  a more  remote  objeCt  to  which  an  aCtion  tends,  the 
prepofition  to  is  dropped  ; as  I do  plow,  i.  e.  I ule  the  plough, 
or  aCt  the  plough. 

Let  us  next  fee  what  Mr.  Tooke  fays  on  this  fubjeCt. 
“ The  prepofition  to,”  fays  he,  vol.  i.  p.  350,  “ is  the 
Gothic  l'ubftantive  taut,  or  tauhts,  i e.  ad,  fed,  refit, 
confummation . Which  Gothic  fubltanlive  is,  indeed,  itfelf 
no  other  than  the  firlt  participle  tauid,  or  tauids,  of  the  verb 
taugan,  agere.  And  what  is  done  is  terminated,  ended,  fnijked 
After  this  derivation,  it  will  not  appear  in  the  leait  myfte- 
rious  or  wonderful  that  we  Ihould,  in  a peculiar  manner  jn 
Engliili,  prefix  this  lame  word  to  to  the  infinitive  of  onr 
verbs.  For  the  verbs  in  Englilh  not  being  diftinguilhed,  as 
111  other  languages,  by  a peculiar  termination,  and  it  being 
fometimes  iinpollible  to  diftinguilh  them  by  their  place, 
when  the  old  termination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  was 
dropped,  this  word  to,  i.  e.  ad,  became  neceffary  to  be  pre- 
fixed* in  order  to  diftinguilh  them  from  nouns  , and  to  in  veil 
them  with  the  verbal  character.  For  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  noun  love,  and  the  verb  to  love,  but  what  mult 
be  comprized  in  the  prefix  to.”  And  he  goes  on,  p.  jyy, 
“ Do,  the  auxiliary  verb,  ,as  it  has  been  called,  is  derived 
from  the  fame  root,  and  is,  indeed,  the  fame  word  as  to. 
The  difference  between  a t and  a if  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  an 
etymologift  knows  by  the  praCtice  of  languages,  and  aa 
anatomift  by  reafon  of  that  praCtice,  that,  in  the  derivation 
of  words,  it  is  fcarce  worth  regarding.  And,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  to  is  put  before  the  infinitive,  do  ufed  formerly 
to  be  put  before  fuch  other  parts  of  the  verb  which  likewife 
were  not  diftinguilhed  from  the  noun  by  termination.  As 
we  ftill  fay — I do  love,  inftead  of  I love.  And  I doed,  or 
did  love,  inftead  of  I loved.  But  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
obferve,  that  if  a diftinguiftiing  termination  is  ufed,  then  the 
diftinguilhing  do  or  did  mull  be  omitted,  the  termination. 
fulfilling  its  office.  And,  therefore,  we  never  find — / did 
loved,  or  he  doth  loveth.  But  I did  love,  he  doth  love.” 

It  is  neceffary  briefly  to  expofe  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  fallacy  and  abfurdity  of  this  reafoning.  To,  in  found  and 
fenfe,  is  the  farthell  poffible  from  the  Gothic  tangan , which  is, 
only  the  Greek  '.vjgx,  to  fabricate,  the  true  origin  of  to  being  the 
Perfian  taa,  which  has  precifely  the  lame  meaning  with  it.  1 1 is 
altogether  unneceffary  to  prefix  the  to,  in  order  to  diftinguilh 
the  verb  from  its  correfponding  noun,  becaufe  this  is  done 
by  the  context,  or  the  collocation  of  the  verb  ; and  what 
is  moft  remarkable,  when  to  is  prefixed,  the  verb  lofes  its 
verbal  charaCler,  and  becomes  a noun  by  abftraCtion.  That 
an  infinitive  verb  has  the  nature  of  an  abftraCl  noun,  is 
manifeft  from  this.  In  all  languages  it  may  be  made  the 
fubjeCt  or  objeCt  of  difeourfe  ; and,  in  Greek,  it  admits  of 
the  article  before  it,  as  nouns  do. ; and  in  all  inftances  what- 
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ever,  an  abftraft  noun,  where  fuch  exifts,  may  be  fubftituted 
for  it.— I defire  to  learn,  i.  e.  I defire  learning — To  excel 
in  learning  is  honourable,  i.  e.  excellence^  in  learning  is 
honourable.  So  then,  according  to  Mr.  1 ooke,  to  is  put 
before  a verb  to  diftinguifh  it  as  a verb  when  it  has  ceaied 
to  be  a verb — when,  from  a verb,  it  is  become  a noun.  And 
the  reafon  why  we  fay  he  doth  love,  in  dead  of  he  doth  loveth, 
is  not  that  the  termination  fupplies  the  place  of  to,  but  be- 
caufe  loveth  and  love  are  one  a verb,  the  other  a noun,  which 
lalt  does  not  admit  fuch  a termination. 

The  converfion  of  to  into  do > fo  a.s  to  become  a verbal 
index,  is  a conceit  of  this  writer,  equally  unwarrantable.  Do, 
as  we  have  (hewn,  is  the  identical  Latin  do,  to  give,  to  place,  to 
produce , or  put  forth , where  it  has  fuch  meaning,  in  the  fol- 
lowing phrafe — dare  operam,  to  put  forth  exertion,  i.  e.  to  ex- 
ert, endeavour.  And  yet  Mr.  T.  ooke  has  been  followed  and 
fupported  by  all  fubfequent  grammarians  in  the  abo\e  incor- 
reftand  inconcluiive  reafoning.  “ The  form,”  fays  Hr.  Ciom- 
bie,  p.  83,  “ of  the  infinitive  to  love,  is,  doubtlefs,  the  fame  as 
do  love,  thus  denoting  the  fimple  energy  of  the  emotion,  figm- 
fied  by  the  noun,  d and  t being  kindred  letters,  and  eahly  con- 
vertible. To  love,  therefore,  means  aB  love,  do  love,  the 
word  do  or  to  inveding  the  noun  with  a fort  of  verbal  cha- 
racter. The  infinitive,  then,  expreffes  limply  the  aftion  or 
energy  of  that  attribute  which  is  denoted  by  the  verb,  un- 
compounded  with  the  various  accidents  of  mood,  tenfe, 
number,  and  perfon.”  This  lad  fentence  is  a jud  deferip- 
tion  of  the  infinitive  mood  which  Hr.  Lowth  very  properly 
calls  the  fubjlantive  mood ; and  it  is  a correft  defeription  of 
an  abftraft  verbal  noun.  How  then  can  to  or  do  mved  the 
noun  with  a fort  of  verbal  character  ; when,  if  it  be  an 
index  of  any  thing,  it  is  an  index  of  a verb  changed  into  a 
noun  ? A refpeftable  writer  on  grammar,  in  the  New 
Britifh  Encyclopaedia,  p.  31,  following  the  tract  which 
Horne  Tooke  has  pointed  out,  thus  adds  : “ The  infinitive 
mood,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  the  verb  diveded  of  its 
peculiar  force,  viz.  of  affirmation,  and  uncompounded  -with 
thofe  words  which  render  it  expreffive  of  perfon,  number, 
&c.  and  in  the  modern  languages  of  time  : but  it  feems 
erroneous  to  confider  this  as  the  fundamental  form  of  the 
verb,  where  it  has  any  didinguilhing  termination  ; it  is 
then  the  noun  Jlate  of  the  word,  with  a termination  added  to 
it,  to  fhew  that  it  is  to  be  employed  as  a verb.  Thus,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  thean,  the  is  the  fundamental  form  of  the  verb, 
and  an  is  the  verbalizing  adjunB.  Now,  as  the  imperative 
form  of  the  verb  is  nothing  more  or  lefs  than  the  iimple 
verbal  name,  unattended  with  the  inference  of  affirmation, 
this  may  be  Confidered  the  fundamental  form  : and  in  the 
Latin  in  particular  the  variations  of  flexion  arc  traced  with 
the  greated  advantage  from  this  fource.” 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  contradictions  and  abfurdities 
into  which  writers  plunge  themfelves,  when  they  have 
adopted  erroneous  poiitions  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  language.  Mr.  Tooke,  alfenting  to  the  ancient  Stoics, 
thinks  the  pared  date  of  the  verb  to  be  the  infinitive,  and 
yet  agrees  with  his  followers  in  making  affirmation  or  affertion 
to  be  the  effence  of  a verb.  But  it  is  allowed  that  a verb 
drops  its  affirmation  in  the  infinitive ; fo  that,  according  to 
this  reafoning,  a verb  is  in  its  pured  date  when  without  its 
effence.  Again,  the  infinitive  is  here  not  improperly  called 
the  noun  Jlate,  i.  e an  ah  draft  noun,  with  the  prefix  to  in  our 
tongue  ; but  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  affix  an,  to  (hew 
that  it  is  a verb  : and  as  this  is  a new  idea,  an,  in  a new  lan- 
guage, is  called  the  verbalizing  adjunB.  But  what  evidence 
is  there  for  faying  that  an  performs  this  office  ? No  evi- 
dence at  all,  but  a falfe  affumption.  We  have  already  faid 
that  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  an  is  but  the  Greek  in- 


finitive uv,  or  (in  verbs  in  aa ) , av,  which  is  the  fame  with- 
out the  change  of  a letter.  We  have  this  further  evidence 
of  the  derivation  of  the  Northern  language  from  the  Greek, 
in  this  refpeft,  that  in  this  latter  the  imperative,  inllead  of 
being  the  fundamental  form  of  the  verb,  is,  by  corruption, 
derived  from  the  infinitive.  Thus,  ygaQtv  was  the  old  in- 
finitive ; y^fy.v  was  alfo  the  imperative  ; but  the  final  v being, 
by  degrees,  dropped,  it  became  y^ay'E.  And  it  is  nemarkable, 
that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  imperative  is  derived  from  the 
infinitive,  in  the  fame  manner  precifely  as  the  imperative  is 
from  the  infinitive  in  Greek  ■,  and  this  correlpondence, 
added  to  the  identity  of  the  termination,  we  deem  a fufficient 
proof  that  the  Northern,  in  this  refpeft,  is  no  other  than  the 
Greek  tongue.  The  Latin  imperative  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  as  is  evident  on  infpeftion  ; — y%u$ etc  ; 
feribe,  feribeto.  And  the  polition,  that  the  variations  of  in- 
flexion may  be  traced  with  advantage  from  the  Latin  impe- 
rative, is  a fancy,  which  is  contradifted  by  that  broad  ana- 
logy  by  which  the  Latin  verbs  are  formed  from  the  prefent 
tenfe.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  old  Greek  accords 
with  the  Hebrew,  where  the  imperative  is  the  fame  with 
the  infinitive,  and  fucceeds  it  in  the  paradigm  of  verbs.  We 
(hall  only,  on  this  fubjeft,  exprefs  our  furprife  that,  if  thefe 
fenfible  men  were  deceived  by  adopting  the  notions  of 
Mr.  Tooke,  they  were  not  repelled  by  what  appear  to  us 
to  be  contradictions.  This  grammarian  gravely  tells  us 
that  deliberate  art  had  no  concern  in  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage : yet,  in  examining  its  phenomena,  he  recurs  to 

minute  mechanifm  and  petty  artifices,  which,  as  being  un- 
willing to  allow  the  agency  of  a rational  law  in  the  human 
mind,  he  calls  the  contrivances  of  language. 

We  now  proceed  to  confider  briefly  the  ufual  divifions  of 
verbs  into  aBive,  pajfve,  and  neuter  : and  this  divifion  of  verbs 
we  pronounce  to  be  extremely  unphilofophical.  And  lirft, 
as  the  expreffion  of  active  qualities  is  efiential  to  verbs,  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  a neuter  verb.  There  are,  indeed,  verbs 
which  denote  ref,  or  the  ceffation  of  motion  ; but  we  cannot 
ufc  even  thefe  without  connecting  with  them  pofitive  ideas  ; 
and  as  aftion  is  neceflary  to  deitroy  or  fupport  action,  we 
can  refolve  all  apparent  neuter  into  aftive  verbs.  Thus 
to  fand,  is  to  caufe  to  Jlop  ; to  Jleep,  is  to  enjoy  repofe  ; to fit,  is  to. 
hold  one' s feat . Secondly,  the  divifion  of  verbs  into  aftive 
and  pafhve,  though  convenient  in  fome  languages,  is  incor- 
rect and  even  abi'urd  in  our  own  tongue.  For  all  aftive 
verbs  imply  paffion  ; while  all  paffive  verbs  on  the  other  hand 
imply  action.  Hence  the  one  may  affinne  the  form  of  the 
other  without  altering  its  nature.  Thus,  ille  amat  parentes , 
he  loves  his  parents,  is  the  fame  in  fenfe  as  parentes  amantur 
ah  illo , Ins  parents  are  loved  by  him.  The  only  difference 
is  that,  in  the  firft  infiance,  the  agent  is  nominative,  and 
the  objeft  accufative  : in  the  fecond,  the  object,  becoming 
the  fubjeft  of  the  verb,  is  put  in  the  nominative,  and 
the  agent  in  the  ablative.  An  agent,  while  it  acts,  is 
acted  upon.  Every  active  verb,  therefore,  has  the  com- 
pound fenfe  of  aftive  and  paffive.  Thus,  in  the  above 
fentence,  he  loves  his  parents,  the  firft  part,  he  loves,  is  ac- 
tive ; the  laft,  loves  his  parents,  is  paffive.  In  the  fame  fentence, 
converted  into  the  paffive  form,  his  parents  are  loved  by  him  ; 
the  firft  part  is  paffive,  and  the  laft  aftive.  In  the  infancy 
of  language,  the  diftinftion  of  aftive  and  paffive  was  in  all 
probability  not  known.  In  Hebrew,  the  difference  but  im- 
perfectly  exifts,  and  in  the  early  periods  of  it  probably  did 
not  exift  at  all.  In  Arabic,  the  only  diftinftion  which  ob- 
tains, ariies  from  the  vowel  points,  a late  invention,  com- 
pared with  the  antiquity  of  that  language.  And  in  our  own 
tongue  the  names  of  aftive  and  paffive  would  have  been  un- 
known, if  they  had  not  been  imported  from  the  Greek  and 
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Lam  grammars.  In  Englifh  the  paflive  form  of  the  verb 
is  exprefied  by  the  conne&ing  verb  tube,  and  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple ; and  in  converting  an  aCtive  into  a paflive  proportion, 
we  need  only  change  the  verb  to  its  perfeft  participle, 
and  fubjoin  it  to  the  conne&ing  verb  in  the  fame  mood  and 
tenfe,  and  annexing  the  agent  with  its  correfpondent  prepo- 
sition in  the  ablative  cafe.  Thus,  we  worfhip  God,  becomes 
God  is  worflhipped  by  us.  Hence  it  appears  that  verbs  which 
are  tranfitively  aCtive  can  be  made  paflive,  becaufe  they  have 
an  objeft,  which,  in  the  paflive  form,  is  made  the  fubjeCl  of 
difcourfe  ; and  that  verbs  intranfitively  active  cannot  have  a 
paflive  form,  becaufe  they  have  no  object. 

The  paflive  voice,  in  all  languages,  is  exprefied  by  the 
connecting  verb,  and  the  perfect  participle  for  its  predicate  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  this  combination  is  its  origin 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  the  fubject  of  difcourfe  being  com- 
bined with  the  perfonal  pronouns  in  the  dative  cafe.  Thus, 
o„o;  ,z,:,  houfe  for  me,  which  do  not,  as  before,  coalefce  as  a 
fubjeCt  with  an  agent  ; but  as  a fubjeft  with  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  belongs,  and  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Hence 
their  combination  came  to  convey  the  idea  I am  houjed , I uni 
huilt  : for  the  auxiliary  am  ferves  only  to  affert  that  houfed 
or  built  belongs  to  the  pronoun  preceding  it,  and  to  ce- 
ment their  union  in  the  mind  as  fubjeft  and  predicate.  In 
the  fame  manner,  if  c roi,  roi,  be  annexed  to  t lie  word  oizu;, 
we  have  onto;  <ro»,  onto;  toi,  houfe  for  t/see,  houfe  for  him.  And 
thefe  contractions,  by  flight  changes,  became 
ciKt^-TM,  ono^ETai,  I am  built,  thou  art  built,  he  is  built. 

A verb,  if  its  operation  pafs  over  to  another  thing,  or  if 
it  have  an  objeCI  to  exprefs  the  effeCt  of  that  operation,  may 
be  called  tranfltive  ; but  if  its  influence  do  not  pafs  ovci,  or 
if  it  have  no  object,  it  is  intranfitive.  Verbs,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  exprefling  aCtion,  'but  being,  poflure,  continuance, 
and  ierving  to  aflociate  two  things,  as  a fubject  and  predicate, 
may  with  propriety  be  called  conue fling  verbs.  Of  this  clafs 
is  am,  with  all  its  branches,  or  the  correfponding  verbs  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that 
verbs  yf  motion  came  in  all  languages  to  fignify  continuance, 
pojlure,  and  the  like,  becaufe  we  can  meaiure  duration,  or 
even  refl,  and  privation  of  motion,  only  by  ideas  consequent 
on  motion.  Tims,  in  our  own  tongue,  “ a diligent  boy  will 
become  a learned  man.”  “ By  thee  difpofed  into  congenial  foil, 
Jlands  each  attractive  plant,”  i.  e.  is  difpofed.  So  in  Latin, 
“ Quum  placidum  ventis  jlarel  mare,”  when  the  fea flood  (i.  e. 
war  continued)  tranquil  from  the  winds.  Veniet  ienior, 
{he  will  come  milder,  i.  e.  will  be  or  become  milder.  Vixiflet 
immnndus  fus,  he  would  have  lived,  i.  e.  he  would  nave  be- 
come a filthy  pig.  Ego  incedo  regina,  I walk  a queen, 
i.  e.  I am  a queen.  Theocritus,  fpeaking  of  the  irafcibility 
of  Pan,  writes  K ou  ot  an  Sp/iux  x'1^  ^0Tl  f‘n  keen 

anger  always  fits  in  his  nofe.  i.  e.  the  breath  of  anger  always 
continues  in  'his  noftrils,  or,  he  is  ever  irafcible.  On  this 
principle  it  is  that  s;^,  in  Greek,  as  implying  continuance  or 
polture,  came  to  have  the  fenfe  of  am — r.o.X-ji;  c yjn,  I am 
well ; and  that  I am,  and  hw,  I go,  were  originally  the  fame. 
And  in  Latin  eaco  became,  for  a limilar  reafon,  into  cfceo, 
which  occurs  in  Lucretius  in  the  fenfe  of  ejl.  I rom  exire  the 
Italians  have  derived  ufeire,  to  go  out,  end,  and  ufcio,  exitus, 
a door,  or  avenue.  Hence  we  have  derived  to  ufher.  The 
Italian  flato,  been,  owes  its  derivation  from  Jlo,  to  the.  fame 
mode  of  thinking.  All  verbs,  then,  are  either  tranfltive  or 
intranfitive,  or  connecting  verbs.  And  this  diviiion  appears 
to  us  obvious,  ufeful,  and  philofophical. 

The  properties  of  verbs  are  mood,  tenfe,  number,  and 
perfon.  On  thefe  properties,  as  they  are  dife ufled  in  all 
grammars,  (fee  L.  Murray’s  valuable  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lifh Tongue  : Dr.  Crorabie  on  Etymology  and  Syntax  } 


Dr.  Prieftley’s  Philofophical  Grammar,  and  particularly 
Mr.  Pickbourn’s  excellent  Diflertation  on  the  Englifh 
Verb,)  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  a few  obfervations. 
Mr.  Tooke,  vol.  ii  \~]f,  fays  that  mood,  tenle,  number 
and  perfon  are  no  parts  of  the  verb.  But  this  opinion  will 
appear  to  be  erroneous,  if  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which 
verbs  are  derived  from  nouns.  For  the  perfonal  pronouns  in 
each  number  enter  into  the  compofition  of  a verb  in  the  an- 
cient languages,  where  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  perfonal  termi- 
nation ; though  we  acknowledge  the  affection  to  be  jufl  in 
Englifh,  where  the  verb  is  known  only  from  the  annexed 
pronoun,  or  its  connection  with  the  agent  and  object.  Again, 
if  we  reflect  on  a verb  in  its  formation,  we  perceive  it  to 
contain  an  idea,  the  refult  of  obfervation  and  experience, 
which,  as pajl,  is  certain , abfolute,  and  unconditional.  This  cer- 
tain, abfoluce,  and  unconditional  form  is  effential  to  the  verb,, 
and  it  conflitutes  that  mode  or  manner  called  the  indicative 
mood.  As  tlie  indicative  mood  refpeHs  the  pail  time  ; fo 
the  fubjundtive,  in  refpedt  to  it,  regards  the  future.  And 
as  all  future  events,  at  lead  with  refpeft  to  man,  are  uncer- 
tain, relative,  and  conditional,  all  verbs,  exprefling  an  un- 
certain, relative,  or  conditional  fenfe,  are  in  the  fuljunflive , 
fo  called  from  its  being  fubjoined  to  a verb  in  the  indicative. 
All  verbs,  moreover,  exprefling  an  end  or  intention,  as  being 
from  their  nature  uncertain,  are  u fed  in  the  fubjunctive  ; and 
for  this  reafon  it  might  be  called  the  f rial  mood.  In  this  view  it 
has  a clofe  affinity  to  the  infinitive,  which,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  is  only  an  abftraCt  noun  with  the  prepofition  to, 
denoting  the  end  or  object  to  which  thepreceding  verb  is  di- 
rected. Accordingly,  they  may  be  fubihtuted  one  for  the- 
other,  in  all  lnltances.  Thus,  I dfre  to  learn;  I deli  re, 
the  objeCt  of  my  defire  being  learning  ; I defirc  that  I fhouldL 
learn  ; [ defire,  th. it  being  my  end,  I fhould  learn..  Hence- 
it  follows  that  the  fubjunCtive  mood  is  not  effential  to  lan- 
guage, and  for  this  reafon  it  does  not  exiit  in  Hebrew  and 
forne  other  tongues.  As  a command  is  neceffarily  given  in 
the  time  now,  the  imperative  has  no  tenfe  but  the  prefent, 
nor  can  it,  in  ftriCt  propriety,  have  a firfl  perfon,  Angular  or 
plural  ; becaufe  it  would  be  abfurd  in  a perfon  to  command 
himfelf.  Let  me  love,  .then,,  is  not  the  firf  but  the  frond  per- 
fon, as  may  appear  by  fubitituting  fur  its  equivalent 

let.  Permit  thou  me  to  love. 

Finally,  if  we  refleCt  on  the  verb  in  its  element,,  we  fliall' 
find  that  time  pajl  is  effential  to  it,  becaufe  the  couveriion  of 
a noun  and  the  annexed  pronoun  into  a verb  is  in  confequence 
of  paft  experience  or  obfervation.  But  as  prefent  feeling  or 
confcioufnefs  coalefees  with  our  reflection  ou  the  paft,  the 
verb,  which  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  pally-  comes  to  fignify 
alfo  the  prefent.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  in  Hebrew, 
the  mofl  ancient  language,  the  fame  form  of  the  verb  ex- 
prefles  the  pall  and  the  prefent  time  ; and  this,,  too,  appears  to 
be  the  reafon  why  in  Englifh  and  all  other  languages  a verb 
in  the  prefent  tenfe  isoften  ufed,  in  an  extended  fenfe,  to  com- 
prehend all  time,  prefent  and  paft.  As,  the  fun  rifes  every 
day;  birds fly  ; truth  is  always  one.  In  thefe  and  fimilar  al- 
liances no  reference  is  made  to  the  future  ; unlefs  the  future, 
by  affociation,  infenfibly  in  our  minds  coalefees  with  the  paft. 
But  men  foon  became  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  limiting  the 
verb  in  regard  to  time.  They  foon  acquired  a diftiiiH  no- 
tion of  the  three  divilions  of  time  into  prefent,  paft,  and  fu- 
ture ; and  in  order  to  vary  the  terminations  of  the  verb,  fo  as- 
to.  correfpond  to  thefe  divilions,  nothing  more  was  necefiary 
than  to  follow  the  impulfe  of  aflociation  acting  on  accidental 
corruptions.  Hence  the  origin  of  tenfes,  which,  as  the  word 
implies,  are  the  extenflon  of  the  verb  by  diltinguifhing  termi- 
nations to  exprefs  the  divifions  of  time.  And  here  we 
cannot  help  obferving,  how  improper  it  is  to  call  tenfes* 
2 and 
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and  fi'milar  contrivances,  abbreviations,  (as  is  done  by  Mr.  thing  more  than  the  noun.  And  that  fomething  more  (as 
Tooke,)  a name,  the  very  reverie  of  what  a tenfe  purports  Perizonius  proceeds  to  afTert)  is  not  only  the  adfignification 
to  be.  The  formation  of  the  tenfes  in  Hebrew  is  worthy  of  of  time,  for  every  verb  has  a fignification  of  its  own, 
attention,  and  (hews  that  the  human  mind,  under  the  influence  di  ft  in  61  from  manner  and  time.  And  language  has  as  much 
of  a rational  law,  without  perhaps  the  exprefs  exertion  ©f  occafion  to  adjedtive  the  diftindt  fignification  of  the  verb, 
veafon,  may  produce  a contrivance  for  its  beauty  and  and  to  adjedtive  alfo  the  mood,  as  it  has  to  adjedlive  the  time, 
fimplicity  truly  admirable.  In  that  language  the  diftin-  And  it  has,  therefore,  adjetlived  all  three—  the  diftindt  figni- 
guifhing”  termination  is  the  perfonal  pronoun,  annexed  or  fication  of  the  Ample  verb,  and  the  verb  with  its  moods, 
prefixed.  Now,  fuppofe  »J~|,  ti,  a fragment  of  the  firft  and  the  verb  with  its  tenfes.  I (hall  at  prefent  notice  only 
perfonal  pronoun,  to  mean  /.  Tt  will  alfo  become  a na-  fix  of  thefe  verb-adjectives,  which  we  now  employ  in  Eng- 
tural  index  of  the  time  now,  whenever  the  fpeaker  ufes  it  lilh,  viz.  the  Ample  verb,  itfelf  adjective  ; two  adjedtive 
in  connection  with  a verb,  becaufe  he  meafures  the  prefent  tentes,  and  three  adjedlive-moods. 

moment  by  the  ufe  of  it,  or  by  refledting  on  himfelf  when  “ We  had  formerly  in  Engliffi  only  the  Ample  verb-adjcc- 

ufiim  it.  This  being  the  cafe,  a verb  preceding  ti  will  be  five,  and  the  paft  tenfe  adjedtive.  In  addition  to  thefe  two, 
a paft  verb,  by  pointing,  as  it  were,  the  attention  back-  we  have  new  the  convenience  of  four  others,  w hich  I mull 
ward,  as  Pegod-h,  vijited  I,  or  I vifited ; while  a verb  fuc-  call  the  potential  mood  adlive  adjective  ; the  potential  mood 
ceedinv  the  fame  particle  exprefles  the  future  time  : the  pro-  paffive  adjective  ; the  official  mood  pallive  adjedlive  ; and 
noun,  being  the  index  of  the  prefent  time,  points  now  the  the  future  tenfe  adlive  adjedtive.  As  the  noun  adjedtive 
attention  forward,  as  ti-pegnd,  / vi/it,  (meaning  I •will  viftj.  always  fignifies  all  that  the  unadjedtived  noun  fignifies,  and 
But  for  da,  the  other  fragment  of  the  perfonal  pronoun,  is  no  more,  except  the  circumftances  of  adjedtion  ; fo  mull  the 
ufed  apegod . In  modern  languages  which  have  no  diftin-  verb  adjedtive  fignify  all  that  the  unadjedtived  verb  fignifies, 
guifhing  terminations,  the  notification  of  time  future  is  but  and  no  more,  except  the  circumftance  of  adjedtion.  But 
an  inference  drawn  from  verbs  of  volition  or  defire,  in  con-  it  has  been  ufual  to  fuppofe,  that  with  the  indicative  mood, 
fequence  of  the  conftant  afloeiation  of  the  objedt  of  that  as  it  is  called,  is  conjoined  alfo  the  fignification  of  the  pre- 
volition or  defire  with  time  to  come  : as  I will  learn,  which  fent  time,  and,  therefore,  to  call  it  the  indicative  mood  prefent 
meant,  at  firft,  I am  refolved  to  learn,  and  then  the  time  tenfe.  And  if  it  were  fo,  then  indeed  the  word  we  are  con- 
when  the  refolution  is  to  be  performed.  Thus  Jhall  and  fidering,  befidcs  the  fignification  of  the  verb,  muft  likewile 
will,  which  are  the  Hebrew  Jhaal,  and  the  Greek  adfignify  fome  manner  and  the  prefent  time  ; for  it  would 

@ov\u,  volo,  in  a fecondary  fenfe  become  indices  of  time  to  be  then  the  prefent  tenfe  adjedlive  as  well  as  the  indicative 
come.  It  is  here  of  importance  to  remark,  that  though  mood  adjedlive.  But  I deny  it  to  be  either,  I deny  that 
jhall,  will,  with  do,  may,  have,  8tc.  are  called  auxiliaries,  the  prefent  time,  or  any  time,  or  any  manner,  is  fignitied  by 
they  are  Hill  leading  verbs,  and  govern  thofe,  which  they  that  which  is  called  improperly  the  indicative  mood  prefent 
are  fuppofed  to  fubferve,  in  the  infinitive  mood.  tenfe.  And,  therefore,  its  proper  name  is  merely  the  verb — - 

The  Greek  has  been  reprefented  as  very  like  the  Shan-  indicative,  if  you  pleafe,  i e.  indicative  of  being  merely  a 
ferit ; but  in  truth,  the  old  zEolic  dialedt,  whence  the  Latin  verb.’’ 

is  derived,  claims  a much  clofer  affinity  with  the  great  Our  readers,  we  are  lure,  will  not  be  able  to  perufe  this 

Indian  language  ; and  in  that  dialedl  of  it  which  is  fpoken  account  without  furprife  ; and  v.c  (hail  endeavour  to  fet  it 
in  Bengal,  the  mark  of  the  future  tenfe  is  bo.  Thus  afide  by  a more  Ample  and  rationsl  account  of  the  parti- 
hoibo,  I Jhall  be,  is  the  future  of  hona  ; juft  fo  is  the  Latin  ciple.  The  prefent  participle  denotes  the  operation  of  a verb 
amabo,  the  future  of  amo  ; abo  being  originally  awo,  a form  without  regard  to  any  agent  ; the  perfcdl  participle  denotes 
of  the  verb  denoting  caufative,  and  thence  fucceffion,  or  tran-  the  ftate,  power,  or  habit,  generated  by  that  operation  in 
fition  in  regard  to  time.  Mr.  Tooke,  indeed,  in  his  ufual  a perfon  or  thing  which  is  the  objedl  of  it.  If  this  date- 
manner,  fuppofes  amabo  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  amaboule,  ment  be  juft,  the  participle  in  its  genuine  ftate  is  rather  a 
amaboul,  amabo,  fee  "vol.  ii.  434.  But  the  primary  ienie  verbal  noun  than  a verbal  adjedtive,  and  has  a clofe  affinity 

of  @ov\u  is  to  will,  or  deliberate ; and  upon  the  fame  prin-  to  the  infinitive  mood.  Hence,  we  can  account  for  the 

ciple  that  this  verb  became  an  index  of  future  time,  any  origin  and  ufe  of  the  participle.  The  Hebrew,  and  more 
other  verb  or  form  of  a verb  would  be  made  an  index  of  it  efpecially  the  Arabic,  form  their  verbal  nouns  by  what  is 
by  affociating  its  objedl  with  futurity'.  The  ideas  which  called  nunnation,  or  the  fyllable  on  added  to  the  verb  ; and 
this  grammarian  had  of  language  are  altogether  mecha-  this  is  the  Greek  participle  in  «v,  which  the  Latins  have  con- 
nical  ; and  by  rejedling  the  principle  of  mind,  while  conti-  verted  into  ens  ; but  which  we,  by  giving  n a nafal  found, 
nually  hunting  after  blind  mechanifm,  he  feems  to  us  not  have  corrupted  into  in<r. 

to  have  fuftained  the  character  of  a philofopher  in  explain-  As  the  participle  is  a verbal  noun,  we  fee  the  reafon  why 
ing  its  phenomena.  in  aH  languages  it  is  either  ufed  as  a noun,  or  gives  birth 

The  Origin  and  Properties  of  Participles.  t0  various  claffes  of  abftract  nouns.  The  prefent  participle, 

as  expreffing  an  operation,  naturally  coalefces  with  an  agent, 
Mr.  Harris  s account  or  participles  is  as  follows  : Every  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  in  Hebrew,  in  Greek,  and  fome- 
complete  verb  is  expreffive  of  an  attribute  of  time,  and  of  an  times  in  Latin,  it  denotes  a doer,  or  a perfon  who  adls  ; as 
affertion.  Now  if  we  take  away  the  aflertion,  and  thus  de-  0 y^cOf'cv,  he  writing,  the  writer  ; amans,  he  loving,  the  lover. 
ilroy  the  \eib,  there  will  remain  the  attribute  and  the  time,  From  its  facility  to  coalefce  with  a noun,  the  participle 
which  make  the  eflence  of  a participle,  p.  184.  This  ftate-  lofes  its  nominal  charadler,  and  becomes  an  adjedtive;  and 
ment  has  concifenefs  and  fimpheity  to  recommend  it,  though  as  it  denotes  an  adlive  quality,  or  a power  in  energy,  it 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  correct.  Mr.  Tooke  gives  us  the  forms,  with  the  connedling  verb  to  be,  the  three  adlive  com- 
following  account  of  participles.  “ This  fort  of  word  is  by  pound  tenfes— / am  writing— he  was  writing— they  Jhall  be 
no  means  the  fame  with  a noun  adjedive.  The  participle  has  writing. 

ah  that  a noun  adjedtive  has  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon,  viz.  Farther,  as  all  operations  are  in  time,  and  we  acquire  the 
.or  t.ie  purpole  of  adjedtion.  But  it  has  likewife  fomethwig  idea  of  time  prefent  by  refledting  on  fucceffive  operations, 
more  than  a noun  adjedtive  has  ; becaufe  the  verb  has  fome*  the  prefent  participle  implies  time  unlimited,  and  in  its  aflo- 

ciated 
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dated  effeft  time  prefent,  i.  e.  time  prefent,  not  -abfolute,  but 
relative.  Thus,  I am  writing,  i.  e.  I am  now  writing  ; I 
was  writing,  i.  e.  I was  writing  at  the  time  then  prefent. 
And,  in  general,  the  participle  is  defined  by  the  concomitant 
verb  in  the  fentence  which  may  be  either  prefent,  pall,  or 
future.  If  the  verb  be  pall,  it  marks  the  pad  time  as  then 
prefent  ; if  future,  it  marks  the  future  as  hereafter  prefent. 
And  thus  is  refuted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tooke,  that  there 
is  no  adfgnation  of  time  in  the  prefent  participle.  But  as 
he  may  pronounce  this  argument  a mere  evafion,  I will 
illuffrate  it  by  a parallel  inltance  in  Greek.  The  fubjunc- 
tive  verb  «/!<.■,  vu^ri:,  See.  is  thought  to  be  the  firjl  aorifl ; 
but  it  is  really  th efrf future,  and  this  is  proved  by  its  figni- 
fication  as  well  as  by  analogy,  for  in  all  inftances  this  ex- 
preffes a future  time,  not  indeed  abfolutely  fo,  but  future 
in  regard  to  another  verb  connefted  with  it  in  the  fentence. 
For  example,  “ and  they  alked  him,  faying,  if  it  be  lawful 
to  heal  on  the  fabbath-day,  that  they  might  accufe  him,” 
iix  xartjyofwaiw.  To  accufe  him  was  their  end  in  alking, 
and  in  regard  to  that  aft  was  future,  though  now  long  pail. 
Finally,  things  which  aft  in  confequence  of  afting,  acquire 
a difpoftion  to  aft,  jttft  as  bodies  when  moved  have  a ten- 
dency to  move.  Repetition,  moreover,  imparts  to  the  aft- 
ing quality  additional  llrength,  protenfion,  and  permanence. 
To  exprefs  it  with  the  propenfity  and  vigour  thus  attained 
by  ufe  the  participial  termination  av  in  Greek  is  added  to  a 
noun  or  to  an  adjeftive,  which,  as  receiving  an  additional 
meaning,  is  called  an  augmentative.  Thus,  new,  f pea  ling, 
means  alfo  one  who  is  prone  to  fpeak,  which  is  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  fcoffer  or  dilTembler  ; airxr av,  deceiving,  one 
given  to  deception,  a great  deceiver  ; kxv>;  kv.y.w,  more 
wicked,  incr-eafing  in  wiclednefs.  And  from  this  the  Italians 
have  derived  one  way  of  augmenting  their  nouns.  Hence, 
our  faloon,  (a  great  hall),  balloon,  and,  perhaps,  poltroon, 
the  augmentative  of  paltry. 

The  perfeft,  or  pall  participle,  is  certainly  derived,  as  Mr. 

Tooke  reprefents,  from  the  pall  tenfe Amavit,  amavitus, 

amatus  ; — docuit,  docuitus,  doclus  ; — legit,  legitus,  legtus,  Ic- 
tus ; — audivit,  audivit  us,  auditus.  Us,  which  is  the  Greek 
o,-,  is  added  to  the  third  perfon  as  the  analogical  termina- 
tion of  nouns,  to  {hew  that  the  verb  is  now  abllrafted  into 
a verbal  noun,  denoting  the  effeft  of  the  aftion.  Accord- 
ingly amatus,  doclus,  ledus,  auditus,  and  the  like,  are  every 
one  either  abftraft  nouns  of  the  fourth  declenfion,  or  ver- 
bal adjeftives  coalefcing  with  another  noun.  And  here 
we  lhall  quote  a paffage  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  (p.  86.)  to  (hew  into  what  errors  grammarians  have 
fallen,  hy  not  having  attended  to  the  nominal  character  of  the 
participle:  “From  thefe  obfervations  and  examples,”  fays 
the  writer,  “ we  (hall  be  able  to  underhand  the  two  ufes  of 
the  adjeftive.  It  is  either  employed  to  ref  rid  or  modify  a 
general  term  ; or  the  abitraft  fubllantive  contained  in  the  ad- 
jeftive is  modified  by  the  noun  with  which,  in  the  concrete 
or  adjeftive  form,  that  abllraft  fubllantive  is  joined.  The 
firft  may  be  called  the  dired,  the  fecond  the  inverfe  accepta- 
tion of  adjeftives.  Livy,  fpeaking  of  the  abolition  of  the 
regal  authority  at  Rome,  fays  ; “ Regnatum  ell  Roms  ab 
urbe  condita  ad  liberatam  annos  ducentos  quadraginta  qua- 
tuor  Monarchy  fubiifted  at  Rome,  not  from  the  city  built 
(which  would  convey  no  meaning,)  but  from  the  building  of 
the  city,  to  its  deliverance.  Both  the  participles  condita 
and  liberatam  are  here  ufed  inverfely,  i.  e.  the  abllraft  fub- 
Hantives  contained  in  condita  and  liberatam  are  modified 
and  reilrifted  by  the  fubllantives  urbe  and  urbem,  with 
which  they  unite.  Again,  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the  conteft 
between  Ajax  and  Ulyffes  for  the  arms  of  Achilles,  has 
thefe  lines ; 


“ Qui  licet  eloquio  fidum  quoque  Neftora  vincat 
Haud  tamen  efficiet,  defertum  ut  Nellora  crimen 
Nullum  die  reor.” 

Here  alfo  the  adjeftive  or  participle  defertum  is  taken  in- 
verfely, and  the  general  notion  of  deferthn  contained  in  it  is 
modified  or  rendered  particular,  by  being  joined  with  the  fub- 
ilantive  "Nefora.  The  meaning  of  the  paffage  is,  “ I will 
never  be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  defertion  of  Nellor  was 
not  a crime.”  Were  defertum  to  be  taken  direftly  as  an  ad- 
jeftive, modifying  its  fubllantive,  the  fentence  mull  be  tranf- 
lated,  “ I cannot  believe  that  Nellor  deferted  was  not  a 
crime.”  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  nonfenfe  ; as  Nellor, 
whether  deferted  or  not  deferted,  could  not  be  a crime.” 

This  writerwas  ledby  Mr.  H. Tooke  to confider  every  ad- 
jeftive as  a noun  in  its  nature  : he  then  makes  a difeovery  in 
which  he  feemingly  blames  himfelf,  which  is  this  : inftead  of 
the  adjeftive  qualifying  its  noun  ; the  noun  inverfely  quali- 
fies its  adjeftive  ! This  able  writer  would  not  have  ufed 
this  language,  if  he  had  trulled  to  his  own  underllanding, 
and  had  not  allowed  himfelf  to  be  milled  by  his  guide. 
The  participles  condita  and  liberatam,  though  they  here  coa- 
lefce  with  another  noun.  Hill  retain  their  original  charafter  of 
a fubllantive,  and  the  hiftorian  has  apprized  his  readers  of  this 
charafter  by  the  collocation,  where  condita  is  rendered  promi- 
nent and  emphatic  by  fucceeding  the  qualified  urbe.  The 
fame  obfervation  applies  to  defertum  Nefora,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  defertionem  Neforis. 

As  the  pall  participle  expreffes  the  effeft  of  an  operation, 
it  has  been  called  the  paffive  participle  ; but  when  the  fubjeft 
of  an  operation  is  a moral  agent,  that  effeft  is  habit,  or  a 
voluntary  principle  of  aftion.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  per- 
feft participle  often  expreffes  or  implies  aftion  as,  admi - 
ratus,  having  admired  ; locutus,  having  fpoken.  Sometimes  in 
Greek  and  Latin  it  conveys  a reflex  lenfe  ; as  f ratus  mem- 
bra, having  prof  rated  his  limbs  ; z-nrirwfeuiosiva.yytXiov,  having 
the  gofpel  entrufed  to  me.  And  laftly,  as  the  perfeft  par- 
ticiple is  derived  from  a pall  verb,  and,  as  it  iignifies  an  ef- 
feft already  produced,  it  points  to  time  pall;  neverthelefs,  as. 
that  effeft  is  a habit  or  power  capable  of  aftion,  it  implies 
time  prefent,  and  thus  the  pall  participle,  comprehending 
both  times,  anfwers  to  the  denomination  of  perfed  prefent. 

The  Origin  and  Properties  of  Prepoftions. 

Mr.  Harris  defines  a prepofition  to  be  a part  of  fpoecB^ 
devoid  itfelf  of  iignification,  but  fo  formed,  as  to  unite  two 
words  that  are  fignificant,  and  refufe  to  coalefce  or  unite  of 
themfelves.  This  definition  is  undoubtedly  erroneous,  and  has 
beenjuitly  cenlured  by  Mr. H.  Tooke.  We  venture,  how-, 
ever,  to  affirm,  that  the  account  given  by  the  lall -mentioned 
writer,  is  by  no  mean3  fuch  as  a philofopher,  who  accurately 
underltood  his  fubjeft,  would  give  of  prepofitions.  “As  the 
neceffity,  fays  he,vol.  i.  p.  319,  ol  the  article,  or  of  fome  equi- 
valent, follows  from  the  impoffibility  of  having  in  language  a 
dillinft  name  or  particular  term  for  each  particular  indivi- 
dual idea  ; lb  does  the  neceffity  of  the  prepofition,  (or  of  fome 
equivalent  invention)  follow  from  the  impoffibility  of  having 
in  language  a dillinft  complex  term  for  each  different  col- 
ledion  of  ideas,  which  we  may  have  occafion  to  put  together 
in  difeourfe.  The  addition  or  fubtraftion.  of  any  one  idea, 
to  or  from  a colleftion,  makes  it  a different  colleftion  : ar.-d  if 
there  were  degrees  of  impoffibility,  it  is  Hill  more  impoffible 
to  ufe  in  language  a different  and  dillinft  complex  term  for 
each  different  and  dillinft  colleftion  of  ideas,  than  it  is.to  ufe  ■ 
a dillinft  particular  term  for  each  particular  and  individual . 
idea.  To  fupply,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  complex  terms, 
which  are  wanting  in  a language,  is  the  prepofition  employ- 
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ed,  fcy  whole  aid  complex  terms  are  prevented  from  being 
infinite  or  too  numerous,  and  are  ufed  only  for  thofe  collec- 
tions of  ideas  which  we  have  moft  frequently  occafion  to 
mention  in  difcourfe.  And  this  is  obtained  in  the  moft  fim- 
pie  manner  in  the  world.  For  having  occafion,  in  comrnum- 
cation,  to  mention  a collection  of  ideas,  for  which  there  is  no 
one  fingle  complex  term  in  the  language,  we  either  take  that 
complex  term  which  includes  the  greateft  number,  though 
not  all  of  the  ideas  we  would  communicate,  or  elfe  we  take 
that  complex  term  which  includes  all,  and  the  feweft  mot  e 
than  thofe  we  would  communicate  ; and  then,  by  the  help 
•of  the  prepofition,  we  either  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
one  cafe,  or  retrench  the  fuperfluity  in  the  other.  For  in- 
ftance,  “ A houfe  with  a party  wall,”  “ A houfe  without  a. 
party  wall.”  In  the  firft  inilauce,  the  complex  term  is  defi- 
cient. The  prepofition  direfts  to  add  what  is  wanting.  In 
the  fecond  infiance,  the  complex  term  is  redundant.  The 
prepofition  directs  to  take  away  what  is  wanting.” 

Now  this  ftatement  appears  to  us  to  be  more  properly  de- 
feriptive  of  conjunctions  than  of  prepofitions,  it  being  made 
altogether  in  reference  to  with,  which  has,  in  the  above  in- 
fiance,  only  a conjunctive  fenfe  ; as,  a houfe  and  a party  wall, 
3.  e.  a houfe  add  a party  wall,  or,  as  Mr.  Tooke  explains, 
‘with  a houfe  join  a party  wall.  The  following  we  deem  a more 
jufi  reprefentation.  Prepofitions  exprefs  the  relations  of 
things  ; and,  as  our  ideas  of  relations  are  affociated  effedls, 
arifing  from  our  ideas  of  things,  fo  the  words  expreffing  re- 
lations are  borrowed  from  the  things  related,  that  is,  prepo- 
fitions originated  in  nouns  and  verbs.  But  we  have  feen, 
that  the  relations  of  things  are  alfo  exprefied  by  cafes.  Cales, 
therefore,  and  prepofitions,  have  the  fame  meaning  ; the 
Former,  indeed,  being  no  other  than  the  latter  combining 
with  nouns,  and  thus  giving  them  different  terminations, 
bearing  diilindl  fenfes.  The  three  leading  relations  we  have 
farther  feen  expreffed  by  cafes,  are  beginning,  injlrument  or 
medium,  and  end.  Thofe  prepofitions,  then,  which  fignify 
beginning , require  the  noun  fucceeding  them  to  be  in  the 
original  ftate  or  pofition,  or,  agreeably  to  the  ufual  language, 
govern  the  genitive  cafe.  Thofe  fignifying  injlrument  or  me- 
dium govern  their  dependent  nouns  in  the  injlrumental  or 
medial,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  ablative  cafe  ; while 
thofe  denoting  the  objedl  or  end  to  which  an  action  or  mo- 
tion relates,  to  which  it  tends,  and  in  which  it  terminates, 
have  their  governed  nouns  in  the  Jinal  or  dative  cafe. 

We  now  proceed  to  afeertain  the  meaning  of  the  leading 
prepofitions,  by  deducing  them  from  their  origin.  And  we 
fli all  find  that  Mr.  Tooke,  as  his  ideas  are  unfatisfa&ory  and 
unappropriate  in  regard  to  the  ufe  of  prepofitions,  is  mifiaken 
in  almofb  every  initance,  in  refpeft  to  the  fources  in  which 
they  originated.  And  here  we  mull  premife,  that  our  ideas 
of  beginning,  medium,  and  end,  are  fo  palpable  and  diftindl, 
and  fo  efTential  to  diftindtnefs  in  our  other  conceptions,  that 
they  are  nearly  coeval  with  our  ideas  of  things  and  of  mo- 
tions ; and  confequently  mull  have  exified  in  the  language 
of  men,  as  foon  as  it  reached  a form  deferving  of  that  name. 
And  as  we  maintain,  that  all  the  varieties  of  human  fpeech 
which  now  exifi,  or  have  ever  exified,  are  but  branches  pro- 
pagated by  various  caufes,  (like  the  human  race  itfelf,)  from  a 
few  parental  Hems  in  the  one  primeval  language  of  mankind; 
fo  we  maintain,  that  moft  prepofitions  in  different  languages, 
are  but  the  fame  original  words,  differently  corrupted,  agree- 
ably to  the  genius  of  the  people  who  borrowed  them  from 
their  anceflors  ; and  that  the  EnglifVprepofitions,  in  parti- 
cular, are  antecedent  to  Anglo-baxon  and  Gothic  corrup- 
tions, or,  as  Mr.  Tooke  would  fay,  abbreviations,  and  origi- 
nated in  oriental  words,  derived  in  many  in  (lances  through 
the  medium  .of  Greek  and  Latin,  The  derivation  of  the  con- 


junctions and  prepofitions  is,  indeed,  the  mod  fpecious  part 
of  Mr.  Tooke’#  fyllem  ; and  not  only  in  his  own  opinion, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  he  lies  fo  ftrongly  fortified, 
that  no  adverfary  can  diflodge  him.  We  (hall,  however 
make  an  attempt  for  this  purpofe. 

“ 1 imagine,  fays  he,  p.  367,  that  of  (in  the  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  af)  is  a fragment  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  afara  or  afora,  pofleritas,  offspring,  that  it  is  a noun  fub- 
ftantive,  and  means  always  confequence,  offspring,  fucceffton,  or 
follower."  Now  as  to  afora  it  is  nothing  but  the  Greek  $o$ov, 
produce,  from  pw,  and  the  meaning  of  of  is  quite  the  reverie  of 
confequence , See.  Thus,  in  the  phrafe  rays  of  the  fun,  of  points 
to  the  fun  as  the  origin  of  rays.  It  means,  therefore,  fource, 
origin,  and  its  derivation  is  ab,  root,  flem,  axo,  xQ,  ab. 

The  genitive  cafe,  which  correfponds  to  of,  further  proves 
this,  Solis  radii,  where  is,  annexed  to  fol,  furely  does  not 
mean  that  the  fun  is  a confequence  of  the  rays,  but  that  it 
is  the  origin  of  the  rays.  The  fource  or  caufe  of  a thing 
is  before  that  thing  in  the  order  of  nature.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  the  ufual  arrangement  in  Latin,  the  noun  in  the  ge- 
nitive is  put  before  that  which  proceeded  from  it,  and  this 
is  the  realon  why  in  Englifh  we  always  fay  father's  houfe, 
[father  is  houfe,)  and  never  houfe  father's,  having  copied  not 
only  the  genitive  termination  of  the  third  declenfion,  but 
alfo  the  collocation  of  the  noun  affe&ed  by  it.  Moreover, 
not  of  but  after  came  from  the  Gothic  afara,  becaufe  this, 
meaning  offspring,  came  alfo  to  denote  fucceffton,  or  that 
which  comes  after  thofe  who  gave  it  birth.  And  in  the 
Gothic  it  is  ufed  as  a prepofition  fignifying pafl,  after,  where 
the  t is  introduced  to  humour  the  pronunciation,  as  ^ is  in- 
ferted  in  av^o;  for  xvsgoc,  or  a^oe. 

As  of  means  beginning,  it  has  the  fame  fenfe  with  from  ; 
which  lafl  Mr.  Tooke  derives  from  the  Gothic  and  An- 
glo-Saxon frum,  meaning  firjl,  beginning.  This  may  be 
admitted.  But  whence  did  frum  originate  ? The  Latins,  it  is 
well  known,  converted  the  Greek  termination  v into  m. 
Thus  the  accufative  tv  became  im  or  em  ; the  genitive  plural 
ojv,  urn,  and  the  neuter  ending  ov,  is  alfo  um  in  Latin.  On 
this  principle  x^tv  is  the  parent  of  primus.  This  lad  the 
Goths  of  Wallachia,  where,  as  Michaelis  obferves,  a Latin 
colony  had  been  eftablifhed,  and  whofe  language,  after  thus 
blending  with  the  Latin,  is  the  only  fpecimen  of  the  Gothic 
preferved  in  modern  days,  have  borrowed  and  corrupted  in 
the  form  of  frum,  which  retains  the  original  fenfe  of  inithrm , 
principium.  But  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  origin  of  the 
word.  The  Arabic  y")£,  p^ra,  among  other  meanings, 
denotes  the  head  of  a family  ; which  being  rendered  more 
general  and  abftraCt,  gave  birth  to  the  Greek  x$tv,  x^uu,  to 
the  Latin/>;vf,  tojfi-ain  the  Icelandic,  Norfe,  Danifli,  Swe- 
difli,  to  fry  in  Frifch,  and  frae  in  Scotch.  And  thus  the  Ara- 
bic origin  of  the  word  accounts  for  the  different  forms  of  from , 
fra,  fry,  frae,  in  the  Northern  dialeCts,  the  firft  being  derived 
through  the  medium  of  Greek  and  Latin  ; the  others  imme- 
diately from  Aiia.  Mr.  Tooke  happens  to  be  right  in  the 
meaning  of  from,  merely  becaufe  the  Gothic  corruption  of 
frum  lias  correctly  retained  the  original  fenfe  of  primus. 
He  thus  illuftrates  its  lignification.  Figs  came  from  Turkey ; 
lamp  falls  from  cicling;  lamp  hangs  from  cieling.  Figs  came, 
beginning  Turkey,  that  is,  Turkey  the  place  of  beginning 
to  come.  Lamp  falls,  beginning  cieling  ; cieling  the  place 
of  beginning  to  fall.  Lamp  hangs,  beginning  ceiling  ; ceil- 
ing the  place  of  beginning  to  hang.  This  explanation  is 
rational  and  juft  : but  when  he  adds  came  is  a complex  term 
for  one  fpecies  of  motion  ; falls  is  a complex  term  for  an- 
other fpecies  of  motion  ; hangs  is  a complex  term  for  a 
fpecies  of  attachment,  though  very  true,  this  is  nothing  to 
the  purpofe.  Came,  falls , hangs,  imply  each  motion  or 
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dire&ion,  and  from  points  to  the  origin  of  the  motion  or 
direction  in  each,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  their 
peculiar  meaning. 

To  the  prepofitions  of  and  from,  Hand  oppofed  to,  till,  and 
for.  Mr.  Tooke  might,  with  equal  propriety,  derive  to 
from  his  own  name,  as  derive  it  from  the  Gothic  taugan,  to 
aft,  which  is  but  the  Greek  t0  fabricate.  Equally 

abfurd  is  it  to  fay,  that  the  Latin  ad  is  from  actum.  The 
parent  word,  as  we  have  feen,  is  the  Arabic  ftnbF  ata>  t0 
move  to  a thing.  In  Celtic,  the  word  has  preferred  its  ori- 
ginal form  (atto,)  in  the  exact  fenfe  of  to.  But  in  Per- 
lian,  lofing  the  initial  vowel,  it  became  taa  ; whereas, 
in  Latin,  retaining  the  firlt  and  dropping  the  laid,  it  exiits 
under  the  form  of  ad,  and  in  Englifh  under  that  of  at.  To 
and  at  have  a fignlfication  correfponding  to  their  kindred 
origin,  the  former  denoting  the  objetft  of  motion,  the  latter 
coalefcence  with  that  object  after  its  reaching  it.  “ That  till 
(hould  be  oppofed  to  from,  fays  he,  only  when  we  are  talking 
of  time,  and  upon  no  other  occafion,  is  evident  for  this  reaton, 
rpiz.  that  till  is  a word  compounded  of  to  and  while,  i.  e.  time. 
And  you  will  obferve,  that  the  coalefcence  of  thefe  two 
words  to,  while,  took  place  in  the  language  long  before  the 
prefent  wanton  and  fuperfluous  ufe  of  the  article  the,  which, 
by  the  prevailing  cultom  of  modern  fpeech,  is  now  interpofed. 
So  that  when  we  fay,  “ From  morn  till  night,'’  it  is  no  more 
than  if  we  faid,  “ From  morn  to  time  night.’  ’ When  we  fay, 
« From  morn  to  night,”  the  word  time  is  omitted  as  unnecef- 
fary.  So  we  might  fay,  “ From  Turkey  to  the  place  called 
England, or  to  place  England,”  p.363.  But  while, or,  asit  is  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  hwtle,  does  not  mean  time  but  a period,  or 
revolution  of  time,  fuch  as  a day,  week.  See.  and  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  gul  or  geel,  to  revolve,  and  year, 

or,  as  our  anceftors  fpelled  it,  gear,  is  derived  from  ”11 J, 
gure , or  in  Greek  yvqow.  The  Hebrew  geel  is  alfo  the  parent 
of  our  wheel.  To  points  to  a final  objeft  either  in  place  or  time, 
while  till,  in  ftrifft  propriety,  is  applied  to  time  only,  and  is 
derived  from  reWio,  to  rife,  and  was  at  firft  exprellive  of  the 
riling  fun.  Thus,  “ I will  wait  till  morning,”  i.e.  I will  wait  the 
riling  morning.  As  till  denotes  time,  rifing,  or  alternation  of 
time,  the  word  is  always  underilood  ,to  be  followed  by  fome 
change  implied  in  the  context,  but  never  expreffed  : thus, 
« We  are  always  infenfible  of  a blefiing,  till  (or  until)  we 
lofe  it,”  then,  “ we  are  fenfible  of  it,”  is  a claufe  implied. 
“ They  will  Hay  till  morning  and  they  will  then  depart, 
is  to  be  underilood.  Till  exills  in  the  Cimbric  language, 
and  this  is  an  additional  proof,  that  the  uncouth  compolite 
to  while  is  a mere  fidlion  of  Mr.  Tooke. 

Mr.  Tooke  takes  for  to  fignify  caufe,  as  oppofed  to  of, 
fignifying  confequence,  from  the  Gothic  fublfantive  farina, 
a caufe,  p.  367.  He  thus  illullrates  them,  I am  lick  of  my 
hulband,  and  for  my  gallant.  Love  makes  her  lick  of  and 
fickybr.  Here  of  and  for  l'eem  almoil  placed  in  oppolition. 
At  lead  their  effects  in  the  fentence  are  molt  evidently 
different  : for  by  the  help  of  thefe  two  prepofitions  alone, 
and  without  the  alfiltance  of  any  other  words,  ihe  expreffes 
the  two  contrary  affe&ions  of  loathing  and  defire.  Her 
di fruit  was  the  offspring  of  her  hufband,  proceeded  from 
her  hufisand.  Her  gallant  was  the  caufe  of  her  love.  But 
if  her  difgull  proceeded  from  her  hufbnnd,  he  was  the  caufe 
of  her  dilguft:  and  of  and  for,  initead  of  being  oppofed 
to  each  other,  as  they  certainly  are,  mean  juit  the  fame 
thing,  namely,  caufe,  and  not  caufe  and  confequence.  But  in 
truth,  the  matter  is  juft  the  reverie  of  what  our  grammarian 
reprefents.  Of  means  caufe  or  origin,  and  for  means  confe- 
quence or  end.  She  is  lick  of  her  hulband — Ihe  is  lick,  her 
hulband  is  the  fource  of  it — fhe  is  fick  for  her  gallant,  and  the 
object  to  which  file  looks  with  defire  is  her  gallant.  Accord- 
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ingly,  for  always  fuppofes  the  attention  not  dire&ed  back- 
wards, as  to  the  caufe,  but  forwards,  as  to  fome  end  ; and  its 
etymology  is  this,  7 to  pafs  over,  or  per,  the  medium 
of  palling  to  an  objeft  ; the  French  pour,  for,  the  objetl  or 
end  to  which  paffage  is  made.  Johnfori  gives  far  forty-fix 
different  meanings.  But  there  is  not  one  infiance  in  which 
it  does  not  bear  a lente  deducible  from  its  primary  fignifica- 
tion of  end  or  objeft.  Thus,  Chrift  died_/or  us  ; Chriit  died, 
us,  (i.'e.  our  redemption,)  being  the  end  or  object  of  his  death. 
To  fight  far  the  public  good  ; to  fight,  the  public  good 
being  the  end  or  objedt  of  fighting.  He  does  all  things 
for  the  love  of  virtue.  He  does  all  things,  the  love  of 
virtue  being  the  end  or  motive  of  all  his  adtions,  and  to  in 
all  other  inftances. 

By  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hi,  be,  big)  is  the  imperative  of 
byth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  beon,  to  be.  And  our  ancef- 
tors wrote  it  indifferently  be  or  by.  So  then,  according  to 
this,  our  auxiliary  be  and  the  prepofition  by  are  of  the  fame 
origin  : and  what  analogy  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe  is 
there  between  them,  excepting  the  accidental  refemblance 
of  found.  Let  us  apply  this  etymology  to  the  folution  of 
lome  example,  “ He  was  (lain  by  the  lvvord,”  i.  e.  he  was 
flain  be  a fword,  or,  “ let  a fword  be.”  We  might  afk  let 
a fword  be  what  ? Mr.  Tooke  has  anticipated  the  queftiou 
by  faying  this  prepofition  is  frequently,  but  not  always,  ufed 
with  an  abbreviation  of  conitrudfion  : fubauditur,  injlrument , 
caufe,  agent,  &c.  Really  it  appears  to  us  furprifing,  that  a 
man  of  tafte  and  underltanding  {hould  write  thus.  In  He- 
brew to.  baa,  is  to  pafs,  and  is  the  parent  of  j3xx  in  Greek. 
In  Arabic  and  Perfian  it  became  a prepofition,  fignifying  the 
medium  of  motion.  In  this  fenfe  it  gave  birth  alfo  to  the 
Latin  via  and  to  the  Englifh  way,  bye,  and  alfo  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon prepofition  hi  or  be,  and  the  Englifh  by,  which  laft 
was  ufed  by  our  old  writers  to  fignify  the  interval  of  time 
during  which  motion  is  continued  ; as,  “ By  fo  long  a time,’’ 
i.  e.  for  fo  long  a time — By  his  life.  i.  e.  during  his  life. 

Then  it  came  to  fignify  the  medium  or  inftrument  by 
which  any  aeftion  in  general  was  performed.  Fie  was  flain 
by  the  fword — He  was  flain,  the  fword  being  the  medium, 
or  inftrument  of  his  daughter.  The  derivation  of  with  from 
wyr/han  is  no  lefs  abfurd.  What  has  with  to  do  with  wyr,  or, 
as  we  have  it,  were  ? The  parent  of  this  verb,  which  Jlgnifies  to 
exi/l,  is  the  Hebrew  awar,  light,  air,  the  medium  of  exig- 

ence. The  Greek  uvtoc,  denoting  connection,  concomitance,  injlru- 
mentality,  has  paffed  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  form  of  mid, 
where  it  is  corrupted  into  with,  and  exifts  in  the  fame  fenfe 
in  both  forms.  The  letters  m,  v,  w,  are  of  the  fame  organs, 
and  often  change  one  for  another.  Many  Greek  words  are 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrew,  by  changing  into  ; as 
rnafeil,  is  (3oi.criXzvsi,  to  rule  ; and  all  the  Welfh  words  borrowed 
from  Latin  bare  m corrupted  into  v,  anna  arve  ; mare  voer; 
me  ve.  Inftances  of  this  l'pecies  of  corruption  occur  in  An- 
glo-Saxon and  Gothic.  Thus,  the  Gothic  weis  is  the  Greek 
fen; : and  hence  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Englifh  we. 
Even  withan,  from  which  Mr.  Tooke  alfjo  derives  with,  is  only 
the  Latin  miito,  to  feat,  to  put.  And  not  withan , as  he  favs, 
but  ga  withan  figniiies  to  join  or  put  together. 

“ The  Englifh  prepofition  through,  fays  our  author,  is  no 
other  than  the  Gothic  fubftantive  daura,  or  the  Teutonic 
iubftantive  thumb,  and  like  them  means  door,  gate,  paffage, 
p.  334.”  And  he  adds  in  the  next  paffage,  After  having 
leen  in  what  manner  the  fubftantive  houfehec'Ume  a prepofi- 
tion in  the  French,  you  will  not  wonder  to  fee  door  become 
a prepofition  in  the  Englifh  ; and  though  in  the  firft  inftance 
it  was  more  eafy  for  you  to  fee  the  nature  of  the  French  chez, 
becaufe  having  no  prepofition  correfponding  to  it  in  Englifh  ; 
yet  I am  perfuaded  you  will  not  charge  this  to  me  as  a fan- 
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taftical  or  far-fetched  etymology,  when  I have  placed  before 
you  at  one  view  the  words  employed  to  fignify  the  fame  idea 
in  thofe  languages  to  which  our’s  has  the  neareft  affinity. 
After  doing  this,  he  adds,  “ Though  it  is  not  in  Aha  or  its 
coniines  that  we  are  to  feek  for  the  origin  of  this  part  ot  our 
language,  yet  is  it  worth  noticing  here,  that  the  Greek,  to 
which  the  Gothic  has  in  many  particulars  a confideraole  re- 
femblance,  employs  the  word  ©uw  for  door.  All  this  is  yei  y 
foocious,  and  being  confidently  advanced,  it  lias  the  alpect  ox 
truth,  though  it  be  mifreprefentation.  The  prepofition  through 
cxifts,  as  Mr.  Tooke  has  (hewn,  in  all  the  collateral  languages ; 
and  it  may  be  obferved,  what  he  has  not,  that  there  is  a 
guttural  annexed  to  the  word  in  all.  Thus  in  Enghfh  through, 
Anglo-Saxon  thumb  or  thurh.  Gothic  therh,  German  dutch, 
Teutonic  ditruc  or  cluruh,  See.  This  uniformity  in  retaining 
a guttural,  (hews  that  a guttural  was  an  original  part  of  the 
word.  And  it  is  no  other  than  the  Hebrew  "j'n,  dark, 
road, pajfage,  which  has  given  birth  not  only  to  this  prepofi- 
tion, but  to  a multitude  of  other  words  in  all  languages. 
He  came  ihrough  Greece,  he  came,  Greece  being  the  road,  a 
pajfage  of  his  coming.  The  genial  fun  warms  through  the  air; 
the  genial  fun  waring  ; the  medium  or  pajfage  by  which  it  does 
this,  is  the  air.  We  fliall  only  addon  this- ftibjcft,  that  the 
prepofitions  down,  ueath,  beneath,  exift  in  the  Arabic,  with 
little  or  no  variation,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe  ; while  among  is 
the  Perfian  meean,  in  the  inidjl,  the  fame  with  the  Celtic  menun. 
In  the  Hindooftanic  it  is  founded  with  a nafal  guttural,  as  if 
written  meng,  and  by  the  fame  analogy  that  mid  became  amid ; 
bow,  above  ; bout,  about  ; meng  became  among.  The  corre- 
fponding  word  in  Hebrew  is  bin  or  been,  which  meansyc- 
paraiion,  diJiinCticn,  an  idea  the  very  reverfe  of  that  contained 
in  mengnn,  to  mix,  from  which  Mr.  Tooke  derives  it.  from 
fignifying fifaration,  it  came  to  fignify  the  interval  between 
two  tilings  ieparated,  and  hence  the  Hebrew  bin  (or  written 
with  the  nunnation  binon ) is  the  parent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
binnon,  between,  within.  The  Greek  medio,  to  overturn,  is  in 
Latin  verto,  to  turn,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  further 
corrupted  into  weard-an,  to  turn  to.  Hence,  in  the  form  of 
ward  it  came  to  fignify  the  objedl  to  which  the  attention  is 
direfted  ; as  ecjlwjard,  i.  e.  eaft  profpect.  We  add  only  the 
genealogy  of  over,  Anglo-Saxon  ofer  ; Greek  vs ; He- 
brew “)  Pt'p,  ober,  to  pafs  over. 

Wehave  already  obferved,  that  Mr.Tooke’sdefcription  of 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  prepofitions  belongs  more  properly  to. 
the  conjundlions.  But  we  ought  rather  to  fay  that  it  belongs 
to  neither.  Prepofitions  exprefs  the  relation  of  things,  and 
thofe  relations  are  the  fame,  whether  things  or  the  complex 
names  of  things  are  few  or  many  : and  the  necefiity  of  prepo- 
fitions arifes  not  from  the  impofiibility  of  having  a diftinft 
complex  term  for  each  different  colleftion  of  ideas,  but  from 
the  neceffity  of  thofe  ideas  we  have  of  things  and  their  opera- 
tions. It  is  therefore  utterly  erroneous  to  fay,  that  the  prepo- 
sition is  employed  to  fupply  the  place  of  complex  terms.  Oil 
the  other  hand,  the  Conjunctions  ferve  to  propofe  or  to  com- 
pare our  ideas,  to  combine  or  to  feparate  them  : and  this  ufe  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  number  or  variety  of  complex 
terms.  If  the  complex  terms  of  a language  be  few,  they  can- 
not be  fo  few  as  not  to  need  being  feparated;  and  if  they  be 
ever  fo  numerous,  they  cannot  be  fo  numerous  as  not  to 
need  being  joined  in  compofition.  Indeed  what  Mr.  Tooke 
fays  on  this  fubjeft  is  indillinCt,  inappropriate,  and  even  nuga- 
tory; though  fome  fubfequent  grammarians  have  gravely 
copied  his  reafoning  as  oracular  wifdom. 

The  prepofitions  and  conjunctions  in  Englilh  exift  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic.  But  this  circumftance  Mr.  Tooke 
has  kept  out  of  fight.  He  knew  it  would  appear  ftrange 
to  deduce  words  of  this  kind  from  verbs  and  nouns  in  the  pa- 
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rent  tongue,  while  the  very  fame  words  e-xifled  in  that  tongu? 
coeval,  and  in  many  initances  antecedent  to  the  nouns  and 
verbs  reprefented  to  be  their  origin.  But  whence  came 
thofe  conjunctions  and  prepofitions  to  the  northern  language  ? 
We  have  anticipated  this  queltion  by  proofs  from  faCt.  Thefe 
branches  of  the  northern  tongue,  as  the  northern  tongue  it- 
felf  has  done,  originated  in  the  oriental  languages.  The 
ftruCture  of  thofe  languages  is  fucb,  that  the  verb  is  the 
leading  part  of  fpeech,  and  not  only  the  fubordinate  parts, 
but  even  the  noun  is  derived  from  it.  This  doCtrine  is  in- 
culcated and  fupported  by  the  moll  exteniive  and  obvious 
analogies,  and  taught  in  the  popular  grammar,  fo  that  no 
learner,  who  has  made  any  progrefs  in  them,  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  true  origin  whence  thofe  particles  including  ad- 
verbs, prepofitions,  and  conjunctions,  are  derived.  The 
verbs,  from  fignifying  in  the  Afiatic  dialedls  the  actions  of 
tilings,  degenerated  to  exprefs  the  relations  and  connections  of 
thofe  things  ; and  with  fome  neceffary  variations  incidental1 
to  founds,  paffed  into  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  tongues,  in 
the  form  of  prepofitions  and  conjunctions  ; and  they  were 
thence  propagated,  with  dill  farther  corruptions,  into  the 
Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  European  dialefts.  Lofing, 
much  of  their  primary  forms,  and  changed  in  fignification, 
European  grammarians  foon  coniidered  them  as  diltindt  parts- 
of  fpeech.  And  much  uncertainty,  confufion,  and  obfeu- 
rity,  hung  for  ages  on  the  fubjeft,  till  Mr.  Tooke  rofe  and, 
difiipated  the  milt,  by  afferting  their  true  origin  to  be  nouns, 
and  verbs.  This  he  acknowleges,  or  rather  boalts  to  have 
been  a mere  conjecture  at  firlt ; and  it  has  this  fingular  fater 
that,  while  the  conjedture  itfelf  is  perfectly  juit,  almoft 
every  iultance  alleged  to  fupport  it  is  erroneous  and  futile. 
Having  no  acquaintance  with  the  oriental  tongues,  and  feem- 
ingly  little  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin,  but  endowed 
with  a powerful  mind,  as  we  conceive,  under  fome  wrong 
biaffes,  and  actuated  by  a defire  of  opening  new  paths  of  fpe- 
culation,  he  boldly  imputes  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  and  in- 
dependent language  to  oral  corruptions,  chiefly  made  by  a 
barbarous  people,  fo  late  as  the  dark  ages.  On  fome  of 
thefe  corruptions  he  lays  his  hands,  and  holds  them  forth  to 
the  public  as  the  parents  of  thofe  words  which  long  exifted 
antecedently  to  thole  corruptions.  This  we  believe  to  be  a 
juft  reprefentation  of  the  queltion,  and  our  readers  will  hence> 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  his  fyftem.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  table  of  genealogy,  which  he  gives  of  the  leading 
conjunctions. 


If 

An 

Unlefs 

Eke 

Yet 

Still 

Life 

Though 

But 

But 

Without 

And 
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Get 
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[ Giran,  to  rive 
An  -an,  to  grant 
Onlefan,  to  difmifs 
Eacan,  to  add 
Gettan,  to  get 
Stellan,  to  put 
Alefan,  to  difmifs 
Dafian,  to  allow 
Botan,  to  boot 
Beon-utan,  to  be  put 
Anan-ad  dare  conge- 
riem. 


We  will  briefly  examine  thefe.  Skinner,  before  Mr.  H' 
Tooke,  has  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gif  an,  dare  ; 
and  perhaps  this  very  word  is  the  foundation  of  his  theory, 
though  he  has  not  mentioned  (and  he  may  have  forgotten) 
the  circumftance  which  gave  birth  to  his  conjeCture.  It  is,, 
however,  important  to  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of  gif,  as  a prepo- 
sition, is  not  of  a late  origin  : for  the  Anglo-Saxons  ufed  it 
in  that  fenfe,  and  derived  it  in  common  with  the  verb  gfan. 
from  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Perfian  word  pj,  kaph,  the 
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fal:n  of  the.  hand.  Now  the  action  oF  the  hand  is  two-fold,  to 
five  or  to  receive.  In  the  latter  fenfe  it  has  pafl’ed  into  Latin, 
and  produced  capio,  capio,  and  even  habco,  meaning  to  hold ; in 
the  former  it  has  given  birth  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  gif, 
which  fignifies  the  action  of  the  hand  in  imparting.  Our 
word  keep  is  apparently  of  the  fame  origin,  meaning  to  hold. 
Mr.  Tooke  obferves,  that  gin  is  ufed  in  our  Northern  coun- 
tries, and  by  the  Scotch  in  the  fenfe  of  if,  and  he juftly  fays, 
that  it  is  only  a contraction  of  the  participle  given. 

An,  ufed  by  old  authors,  means  if,  as  in  the  following 
lines,  quoted  by  Jolmfon  : 

“ An  honeft  mind  and  plain : he  mud  fpeak  truth 
An  they  will  take  it  fo  ; if  not,  lie's  plain 

That  is,  if  they  will  take  it  fo.  This  Mr.  Tooke  derives 
from  man,  to  grant,  which  is  only  the  Latin  annuo,  to  ajfent 
to  ; whereas  an  is  the  Arabic  particle  jft,  an,  which  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  in,  when  meaning  if.  We  borrowed 
it  from  the  Gothic,  where  it  is  employed,  as  it  is  alfo  in 
Latin,  to  mark  an  interrogation.  The  derivation  of  unlefs, 
or,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  onlcs,  from  on-les,  feems  at 
firft  light  not  to  be  dilputed.  The  application  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon onlcs  does  not  appear  forced  ; as  Troy  will  be  taken, 
cedes  the  palladium  be  preferved,  i.  e.  Troy  will  be  taken, 
difmifs  the  palladium  be  preferved,  or,  difmifs  that  circum- 
ftance,  namely,  the  prefervation  of  the  palladium,  and  Troy 
will  be  taken.  And  yet  we  are  periuaded  that  this  is  not 
the  true  interpretation  of  unlefs.  Mr.  Tooke  is  not  fair  in 
explaining  the  words  from  which  he  would  derive  this  and 
other  particles  ; but,  in  order  to  anfvver  his  own  purpofe, 
gives  them  a meaning  which  they  really  do  not  bear.  On- 
l.fan  is  interpreted  by  lye,  un-leefe  fc.  un-loofe,  folvere , and  it 
has  no  other  meaning  : and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  incapable  of 
folving  the  difficulty. — “ Troy  will  be  taken,  unloofed  the 
palladium  be  preferved,”  which  is  hardly  fenfe.  Mr.  Tooke 
acknowledges  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  have  not  given 
us  inftances  of  onlcs  in  a conjunctive  fenfe  : “ but,  inllead  of 
it,”  adds  he,  “ they  frequently  employ  nymthe  or  nemthe, 
which  is  evidently  the  imperative  nym  or  nem  of  nyman  or 
neman,  to  which  is  fubjoined  the,  i.  e.  that : and  nymthe,  tale 
away  that,  may  very  well  fupply  the  place  of  onlcs  the,  ex- 
prplfed  or  underftood,  difmifs  that.  But  nyman  fignifies  not 
merely  to  take,  but  to  take  counfel,  it  being  derived  from  the 
Greek  voff,  to  confult  or  deliberate ; while  the  Latin  nempe 
is  vo/^w  err,  by  law,  by  right,  rightly,  truly  : leafe  is  a lecu- 
rity  by  law,  and  unlefs,  we  conceive,  is  a corruption  of 
unleafed,  i.  e.  unprovided,  unfecured.  Thus,  Troy  will  be 
taken,  unlefs  the  palladium  be  preferved,  i.  e.  it  being  unpro- 
vided, or  it  being  not  provided,  that  the  palladium  be  pre- 
ferved ; or,  provided  that  the  palladium  be  not  preferved, 
Troy  will  be  taken.  This  author  adds  les,  the  imperative 
of  lefan,  which  has  the  fame  meaning  with  on-lefan,  is  like- 
wife  ufed  by  old  writers  inftead  of  unlefs;  as,  “ But  will 
not  bide  there  lefs  yourfelf  do  bring  him.”  To  this  he  iub- 
joins,  in  a note,  p.  1 73,  “ It  is  this  fame  imperative  lefs,  placed 
at  the  end  of  nouns,  and  coalefcing  with  them,  which  has 
given  to  our  language  fuch  adjeCtives  as  hopelefs,  ref  lefs, 
deathlefs,  motiordefs,  &c.  i.  e.  difmifs  hope,  roll,  death,  mo- 
tion.” But  les,  we  think,  which,  though  not  in  a compara- 
tive form,-  conveys  a comparative  idea,  is  the  offspring  ol 
the  Greek  Xi -,  (as  little  is  of  Aire.,-)  both  fignifying  fmall, 
f ender.  From  denoting  fomething  minute,  it  came,  as  the 
Latin  minus,  to  exprefs  negation.  On  this  principle,  a feep- 
Icfs  night,  meant  at  firlt  not  abfolutely  a night  without  deep, 
but  a night  having  lefs  fleep  than  is  neceffary,  or  leis  than 


.ufual,  though  in  time  it  came  to  convey  abfolutely  a negative 
idea.  Hopelefs  without  hope  ; bottomlefs,  having  no -bottom  : 
and  we  appeal  to  our  readers,  whether  this  explanation  be 
not  more  lim'ple  and  natural  than  difmifs  the  bottom.  If  l? is 
derivation  be  juft,  hf  or  leaf  is  not  the  paft  participle  lefed 
of  lefen,  to  difmifs,  but  a contraction  of  le/ferf,  the  analogical 
fuperlative  of  lefs,  and  it  means  the  lead  degree  of  fome  con- 
fequence  that  follows  the  preceding  claufe  ; as,  “ Let  thofe 
who  Hand  take  heed  leaf  they  fall  which  means,  let  thofe 
who  hand  take  heed  ; if  not,  they  will  fall,  and  that  is  the 
leaft  that  may  happen. 

Eke,  and,  in  the  Latin  ac,  is  ultimately  derived  from  the 
Greek  c.fr,  or  as  it  is  in  Latin  augeo,  to  increafe,  though  it 
may  come  more  immediately  from  eacan , the  Anglo-Saxon 
offspring  of  a.fx.  An  obfervation  of  Mr,  Tooke  goes  cer- 
tainly to  prove  the  latter,  if  we  can  depend  on  its  correCt  - 
nefs.  “ In  each  language,”  fays  he,  “ where  this  impe- 
rative is  ufed  eonjunCtively,  the  conjunction  varies  jull  as 
the  verb  does.  In  Danifh,  the  conjunction  is  og,  and  the 
verb  oger.  In  Swedilh,  the  conjunction  is  och,  and  the  verb 
oka.  In  Dutch,  the  conjunction  is  ock,  from  the  verb  oecken. 
In  German,  the  conjunction  is  au'cb,  from  the  verb  auchofi. 
In  Gothic,  the  conjunction  is  auk,  and  the  verb  is  aukan." 
This  example  ferves  to  ffiew  how  nearly  allied  thefe  lan- 
guages are  one  to  another,  and  how  a large  portion  of  them 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

Yet  is  affuredly  the  Anglo-Saxon  get  or  gut,  adhuc,  etiatn, 
though  Mr.  Tooke  has  referred  it  to  the  verb  to  get.  This 
grammarian  feems  not  to  have  fumciently  ftudied  thofe  ana- 
logies by  which  the  genius  of  a language  is  formed.  The 
Anglo-Saxon,  delighting  in  gutturals,  form's  many  of  its 
words  by  prefixing  the  particle  ge,  or  the  letter jp  Thus, 
gefryn,  pridem,  is  only  the  Greek  with  ge ; and  ge- 

tnang  is  our  among.  This  peculiarity  ga\e  birth  to'  the 
German  mode  of  prefixing  ge  to  the  perfect  participle,  and 
is  the  principle  on  which  the  Greek  eti , in  Anglo-Saxon  is 
corrupted  into  gcla,  get,  or  gut.  The  Anglo-Saxon  f illan, 
the  German  fellen,  the  Swedifn  falla,  the  Danifh  filler , 
originated  in  the  Greek  r-AAt,  which  denoted  firft  to  lav 
down  the  fails  of  a fip.  Hence  in  the  above  mentioned 
modern  tongues,  it  came  to  fignify,  to  place , compofe,  or 
adjuf : but  the  general  confequence  of  putting  down  the 
fails  is  to  give  fillnefs  or  tranquillity  to  the  fhip.  Hence 
r:-AA m gave  birth  alfo  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  f illan,  and  the 
Englifh  to  lUll,  and  to  the  conjunction  fill.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Gothic  ufed  it  eonjunCtively  in  the  form  of  f ills 
or  fylle,  and  its  immediate  parent  undoubtedly  is  f illan,  and 
not  l Icllan , as  Mr.  Tooke  would  have  us  believe.' 

Elfe,  with  no  lefs  certainty,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  elles}  the 
Latin  alias,  and  the  Greek  aAAa-,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
alefan,  to  difmifs,  and  it  means  not  exception  or  dfmifjion,  but  a 
change  or  difference  in  the  confequence,  or  in  the  condition 
of  what  is  expreffed  in  the  preceding  claufe.  Thus,  let. 
the  derivation  be  juif,  elfe  it  will  not  be  received,  t.  e. 
otherwfe  it  will  not  be  received  : let  the  derivation  be  juft  ; 
if  otherwile  than  juft,  it  will  not  be  reedived.  On  Mr. 
Tooke’s  principle  the  iolution  ftands  thus  : let  the  deriva- 
tion be  juft,  difmifs  it  will  not  be  received,  an  interpretation 
at  once  unnatural  and  unmeaning  ; and  in  order  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  lenfe  and  coherence,  he  is  forced  to  flip- 
pofe  a claufe  underfood.  Let  the  derivation  be  juft,  drfmjfs 
the  derivation  being  juft,  or  difmifs-  that  circumftance,  it 
will  not  be  received  : fee  his  refolution  of  fuch  examples  in 
vol.  i.  p.  247.  The  conjunction  a.XXo,  like  aXXuc,  is  a mo- 
dification of  the  pronoun  aXX 0:,  another ; and  may  be  re- 
folvea  in  the  fame  way  as  elfe  in  Englifh.  Otic  xzr&Aucrai, 
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D-XXx.  nrXr^uira i,  I came  not  to  deftroy,  but  to  fulfil — I 
came  not  to  deftroy,  another  thing,  [i.  e.  I came  lor  another 
thing,)  I came  to  fulfil. 

.Mr,  Tooke  derives  but  from  two  different  words  hot  an,  to 
loot , and  butan,  or  be  utan,  to  be  out,  or  to  except,  and  accord- 
ingly.  alligns  th%  word  two  different  lenfes,  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  one  or  the  other.  In  oppofition  to  this,  we  maintain 
that  but  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  buton,  or  butan,  and  has  the  fenfe 
which  it  bears  in  that  language  of  except,  without,  and  no 
other  but  this,  or  one  reiolvable  into  this.  We  farther 
maintain,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  buton  is  the  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  bata,  to  cut,  which,  as  it  exifts  in  the 

former  with  the  nunnation,  is  button  ; and  the  principal  idea 
implied  in  it  is  feparation.  With  but  have  flowed  from  the 
fame  fource  bit,  a morfel  feparated  ; bite,  to  feparate  vv  ith 
the  teeth.'  Let  us  apply  the  word  thus  explained.  I law 
none  but  two  plants — two  plants  being  feparated  I law 
none,- or  two  planted  being  excepted  or  taken  away,  1 law 
none. 

In  fuch  infiances  as  thefe,  the  negative  is  often  omitted 
for  the  fake  of  brevity  ; but  it  mult  be  fupplied  before  the 
fentence  can  be  explained.  Again,  “ I have  much  to  fay  on 
this  fubjeCt,  but  1 mull  proceed  to  another.”  Mr.  Locke 
obferved,  that  in  fuch  initances,  but  intimates  a flop  of  the 
mind,  in  the  courle  it  was  going.  But,  fays  our  gram- 
marian, the  truth  is,  that  but  itielf  is  the  farthefl  of  any 
word  in  the  language  from  intimating  a flop.  On  the 
contrary,  it  intimates  fomething  more,  fomething  to  iollow. 
And,  therefore,  whenever  any  one  in  difcouHjng  finilhes 
his  words  with  but,  the  queftion  always  follows,  but  what  ? 
p.  205.  Now,  we  hefitate  not  to  fay  that  Locke,  though 
not  right,  is  nearer  the  truth  than  Mr.  H.  Tooke.  “ I have 
much  to  fay  on  this  fubjeCt,  let  that  however  be  feparated, 
or  that  being  feparated  or  laid  aiide,  I proceed  to  another.” 
Here  then  but  denotes  the  removal  of  the  thing  which  already 
occupied  the  mind,  and  the  fucceeding  word  or  words 
mark  that  which  is  introduced  to  fill  its  place.  On  fuch 
a removal  the  mind  naturally  looks  forward  to  the  intro- 
duction of  fomething  clfe  ; and  its  expectation  in  this 
refped;  forms  no  part  of  the  meaning  exprcfled  by  but,  but 
is  a habit  formed  by  experience  or  alfociation.  Knott 
having  'remarked,  that  the  Catholics  prayed,  conferred 
places,  and  confulted  the  originals  ; Chillingworth  replies, 
**  you  pray,  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the 
true  religion,  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own. 
You  conler  places,  but  it  is  that  you  may  confirm  or  colour 
over  with  plaufible  difguifes  your  erroneous  doClrines  ; not 
that  you  may  judge  ol  them  and  forfake  them,  if  there  be 
reafon  for  it.  You  confult  the  originals,  but  you  regard 
them  not,  when  they  make  againft  your  doCtrine  or  tranf- 
LtionT  In  all  thefe  places,  but  does  not,  as  Mr.  Tooke 
aflerts,  direCt  fomething  to  be  added  or  fupplied,  but  de- 
notes a feparation  or  removal  of  fomething  that  ought  not 
to  be  feparated  or  removed.  You  pray  not  that  God  would 
bring  you  to  the  true  religion  ; you  pray,  motive  being 
apart,  that  he  Ihould  confirm  you  in  your  own.  You  con- 
fer places,  the  right  objeCt  is  feparated,  and  you  confer  them 
that  you  may  confirm,  &c.  You  confult  the  originals,  and 
regard  them  when  they  make  for  your  dodriue  ; this  regard 
•is  feparated  when  they  make  again  A your  doCtrine  or  tranf- 
lation.  Thus,  whatever  feiifes  may  be  aferibed  to  but,  they 
are  all  refolvable  into  one  original  fignification.  Nor  have 
we  need  with  this  celebrated  grammarian  to  trace  it  into  two 
diflinCt  verbs,  a thing  in  itfelf  very  improbable  and  contrary 
to  all  analogy,  nor  would  he  have  adopted  fo  unlikely 
an  hypotheiis,  if  it  were  not  neceffary  for  fupporting  his 
lyfteiu., 


On  the  conjunction  although,  or  though , we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing remark  from  the  learned  Dr.  Jamiefon,  in  his  Etym 
Dictionary.  “ Mr.  Tooke  derives  though  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thafian,  or  thafgan,  to  allow.  But  there  is  not  the 
fame  evidence  here,  as  with  refpcCt  to  fome  other  conjunc- 
tions ill uft rated  by  this  acute  and  ingenious  writer.  It 
certainly  is  no  inconfiderable  objection  to  this  hypothefis, 
that  it  is  not  fupported  by  analogy  in  the  other  northern 
languages.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  ah  lignifies  though,  Ale- 
manmc  lhach,  Icelandic  tho.  I (hall  not  argue  from  Moes 
G.  thau,  iu  thaujaba,  which  Junius  views  as  fynonymous  with 
though;  becaute  this  feems  doubtful.  In  old  Englifh  thah 
was  written  about  1264,  fee  Percy’s  Reliques,  ii.  210.  which 
nearly  approaches  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  theah.  Inftead  of  thoch 
in  our  oldeft  MSS.  we  generally  find  thocht,  allhocht.  This 
might  feem  allied  to  the  lcclandic/Zw//,quamvis,  which,  accord, 
mg  to  G.  Andr.  is  per  fyncop.  Soy  tho,  at,  from  tho,  licet, 
eti, ; Lex.  p.  266.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  our  term  is 
merely  Anglo-Saxon  thohte  Moes  G.  thahta,  cogitabat 
or  the  participle  paft  of  the  verb  from  which  Englilh  think 
is  derived  ; as  in  latter  times  provided,  except.  See.  have  been 
formed.  Refolve  althocht,  and  it  literally  lignifies  “ all  be- 
ing thought  of,”  or  taken  into  account  • which  is  the  very 
idea  given  by  the  conjunction.  The  Synon.  in  German  ex- 
hibits fome  analogy  ; dachte, being  the  imperfeCI  and  participle 
pall  of  denim  doch , although,  may  have  been  formed  from 
the  fame  verb.”  Though  this  etymology  be  plaufible,  we 
do  not  agree  with  it,  merely  becaufe  a more  juft  and  iimple 
one  may  bt  pointed  out.  Although  is  though  combined  with 
all,  as  in  the  verbs  albeit , alone,  (^for  all  one,)  atone , at  one 
And  though  means  not  thought,  but  concejlon  or  allowance, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  obfolete  A&,,  to  give,  to  grant  ■ 
and  as  this  verb  is  box,  oriW,  (which  gave  birth  to  the 
firit  aorill  sSuza,)  fo  this  derived  conjunction  is  tho  or  though 
Its  reiolution  may  thus  be  illiiftratcd : “ Though  the  bo°ok 
be  long  and  tedious,  I will  read  it  with  attention  : be  it 
granted,  that  the  book  be  long  and  tedious,  I will  read  it 
with  attention.”  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  its  fimpfe  form 
the  word  is  hardly  capable  of  being  explained  on  Dr  Ja 
miefon’s  principle.  “ Be  it  thought  that  the  book  is  Wand 
tedious,  I will  read  it  with  attention;”  whereas,  on  our 
hypothefis,  the  compound  form  is  eafily  fufceptible  of  illuf- 
t ration.  Be  it  all  granted,  that  the  book,  or  orant  that  the 
book  be  all  long  and  tedious,  &c.  It  is  obfervable  that  the 
word  has  fpread  as  is  feen  above,  from  the  fame  root  into 
all  the  kindred  northern  tongues.  So  has  indeed  to  think 
but  this  comes  from  to  exprefs,  which  in  its  derived 

form  was  naturally  employed  to  denote  the  operation  of  the 
mind  111  fupplymg  the  materials  of  difeourfe,  i.  e.  in  think- 
y.h<:  "oun  is  alfo  the  parent  of  our  word 

thing,  which  figmfies  any  objcA  that  is  the  fubjeCfl  of  thought. 
We  only  add  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  thafan  is  certainly  of 
the  fame  origin  with  though,  the  guttural  gh  being  corrupted 
into  the  labial  / in  the  orthography,  as  well  as  in  the 
pronunciation. 

Skinner’s  account  of  and  is  this.  “ Ncfcio  an  a Lat  adders 
q.  d.  add  interjeCfa  per  epentbefin  ut  in  render  a red- 
ivrWh^h  r thmk  a more  proper  etymology  than 
that  of  Mr.  Tooke,  who  derived  it  from  amian-ad  congeriem 
dare,  a combination  and  a fenfe  of  his  own  inversion  But 
this  word  exifts  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic,  not  only  as  a 
conjunction  but  as  a prepoiition  combined  with  words  In 
thefe  characters  it  figniiies  connection,  union,  reciprocation,  or 
oppojition ; and  thefe  iigniiications  demonflrabiy  fliew  that 
its  origin  is  the  Greek  am,  fo  fimilar  to  it  in  found,  and 
precifely  the  fame  with  it  in  fenfe.  When  one  perfon  or 
thing  meets  another  to  unite  or  co-operate,  «m,  exprefling 
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this  union,  or  co-operation,  is  the  copulative  and;  but  when 
a perfon  or  thing  oppofes  or  counterafts  another,  «vn,  in  the 
form  of  and,  is  combined  with  another  word  to  exprefs  agaltift 
or  in  return  ; as  andwyrd,  a word  in  return  for  a word,  i.  e. 
ananfwer  ; andfelis,  againjl  the  fun,  fee  Hicks’s  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  p.  87.  When  objects  aft  upon  the  organs  of 
feufe,  the  mind  is  fuppofed  in  return  to  aft  upon  the  im- 
preflions  of  thofe  objefts  in  order  to  perceive  them,  and 
the  perception  fo  acquired  is  called  in  Greek  esmAnH?* 
Hence,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  fit,  if  we  attend  to  the  com- 
poiition  of  the  word,  means  that  fenfe  which  the  mind  acts 
or  acquires  by  a reciprocal  aftion  on  its  own  organs. 

The  conjunction,  according  to  Mr.  Harris  and  other 
grammarians,  connefts  not  words  but  fentences , fo  as  out  of 
two  to  make  one  fentence.  Thus,  you  and  I and  Peter 
rode  to  London,  is  one  fentence  made  of  three.  But  this 
notion  Mr.  Tcioke  refutes  by  the  following  example  : two 
and  two  are  four,  A B and  B C and  C A form  a triangle. 
John  and  Jane  are  a handfome  pair.  Does  A B form  a 
triangle,  B C form  a triangle  ? Is  John  a couple  ? Is  Jane 
a couple  ? Are  two  four  ? p 221.  In  truth,  conjunctions 
as  well  as  prepofitions  afteft  words  and  not  fentences,  and 
their  office  is  to  combine  the  words  fucceeding  to  the 
words  going  before  them,  i.  e.  to  combine  a verb  coming 
after  with  a preceding  verb  ; a noun  coming  after  with  a 
preceding  noun,  an  adjeftive  coming  after  with  a preceding 
adjeftive,  &e. 

Mr.  Tooke  has  not  given  the  etymon  of  than,  though  it 
exiits  only  in  Anglo-Saxon  under  the  form  of  thonne , and  in 
Gothic  under  that  of  thana.  But  in  order  to  come  at  its 
origin,  we  mud  attend  to  the  effeft  which  external  objefts 
produce  on  the  organs  of  fenfe.  When  two  qualities,  un- 
equal in  degree,  are  compared,  that  which  exceeds  appears 
to  receive  by  means  of  the  contrail  an  immediate  augmen- 
tation ; while  on  the  other  hand,  the  lefs  feems  to  diminifh. 
This  being  the  cafe,  and  human  nature  being  the  fame  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  the  fame  form  of  expreffmg  the 
degrees  of  companion  has  obtained  in  all  languages. 
Thus  in  Hebrew  tub  min  kberujl,  good  from  gold,  i.  e.  bet- 
ter than  gold.  The  Arabs  borrowed  the  Hebrew  min  to 
exprefs  their  comparative  ; and  the  Perfians  denote  it  by 
az,  a word  of  the  fame  import.  The  Latin  tongue  in 
this  inifance  is  founded  on  the  fame  general  principle  — 
Clarion  foie , brighter  from  the  fun.  The  French  de  and  the 
Italian  di  are  taken  from  the  Latin  de  ; and  as  the  ufe 
of  cafe?  in  thefe  languages  has  for  the  molt  part  given  way 
to  prepofitions,  they  exprefs  their  degrees  of  companion 
by  thefe  particles  in  the  fenfe  of  from . In  pur  own  tongue 
the  mode  of  expreffmg  the  comparative  feems  alone  unin- 
telligible. But  by  tracing  then  to  its  root  the  myftery 
vaniflies  ; and  we  recognize  the  fame  great  principle  of 
nature.  The  imperative  of  the  Hebrew  nattan,  which 

lias  given  birth  to  correfponding  verbs  in  all  other  lan- 
guages, is  d)an,  which  is  precifely  our  Englifh  than, 
retaining  not  only  its  original  lound,  but  moreover  its 
or  iginal  fenfe  of  give,  put, place.  Thus,  his  face  was  brighter 
than  the  fun.  Put  the  Inn  (namely  by  the  fide)  his  face 
was  brighter.  Lighter  than  gold.  Put  gold,  it  is  lighter. 
From  the  juxtapoiition  of  gold  it  becomes  lighter  ; or 
as  in  other  languages  lighter  from  gold.  I fhall  only  add 
that  von,  prom,  of  the  Germans,  is  a corruption  of  the  He- 
brew ? , min  or  mon,  m,  b,  v,  being  interchangeable  let- 
ters. Accordingly  the  Germans  fay  in  the  fuperlative,  der 
belle  von  feinen  brudern,  the  bell  from  his  brothers,  the 
belt  of  his  brothers. 

It  itill  remains  that  we  notice  the  adverbs  and  interjeHions, 
but  as  we  have  already  occupied  fo  much  of  our  readers  at- 
tention in  difcuffing  the  ■other  parts  of  fpeech,  we  fhall  dif- 


patch  thefe  by  one  or  two  general  remarks.  Adverbs,  or  as 
Mr.  Harris  defcribes  them,  attributes  of  a fecondary  kind, 
are  corruptions  from  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs. 
The  name  of  adverbs  given  to  fuch  corruptions  is  not,  it 
fhould  be  obfcrved,  defcriptive  of  their  nature,  as  diltinft. 
parts  of  lpeecli,  but  of  their  ufe  in  modifying  the  verb  or 
adjeftive  to  which  they  are  annexed.  An  adverb  is  often  a 
fubititute  for  a whole  claufe,  as  here,  for  in  this  place  ; then, 
for  at  that  time.  In  this  view,  adverbs  are  the  only  words 
which  properly  come  under  the  denomination  of  abbreviations •» 
a term  of  which  Mr.  Tooke  is  fo  fond,  and  to  which  he  fo 
improperly  refers  feveral  other  parts  of  fpcech.  As  to  inter- 
jections, it  may  be  qneltioned  whether  or  not  they  can  be  con* 
iidered  as  articulate  founds,  though  they  have  been  ufually 
honoured  with  a diltinft  department  in  language.  One  con- 
fideration,  however,  is  calculated  to  leave  them  in  poffcffion 
of  their  hitherto  enjoyed  honours.  Interjeftions,  it  is  true, 
are  not  diltinft  names  of  our  feelings  and  paffions,  and  there- 
fore they  have  not,  like  other  words,  derived  articulation 
from  the  affociation  of  fenfe  with  found;  neverthelefs  they 
coni'ilt  of  certain  expreffons  or  cries,  which,  as  founded  in  na- 
ture, are  as  well  calculated  to  recal  to  our  minds  ideas  of 
certain  emotions,  as  if,  like  other  words,  they  had  been  by 
common  confent  made  the  figns  of  thofe  emotions. 

Grammar  is  alio  ufed  for  a hook  concerning  the  rules 
of  grammar,  which  obtain  in  any  language.  See  Lan- 
guage. 

The  ancient  grammars  are  : for  the  Hebrew,  that  of  rab- 
bi Juda  Chiug,  which  is  commonly  held  the  firft  Hebrew 
grammar  that  appeared  ; though  it  is  certain,  rabbi  Saadias 
Haggaon,  who  lived  before  rabbi  Juda,  compofed  two  works 
of  the  lame  kind : one  exprefsly  of  grammar  ;■  and  the  other 
of  the  elegancies  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

For  the  Greek,  the  oklelt  grammar  is  that  of  Gaza:  the 
Latin  ones  are  the  works  of  Marti  anus  Capeffa,  Prifcian, 
and  Afconius  Pedianus. 

The  modern  grammars  are  ; 1.  For  the  Hebrew*,  that  of 
Pagninus,  the  edition  of  Hen.  Stephens,  or  le  Preux  ; at 
Geneva,  in  1592  ; that  of  Petrus  Martinius  at  Rochel 
1 592  ; that  of  Buxtorf ; that  of  Ludovicus  Deus,  in  three 
languages  ; that  of  Sixtinus  Amama,  which  is  a collection 
from  Martinius  and  Buxtorf ; that  of  Bellarmine,  with  the 
notes  of  Muis  ; thofe  of  F.  Sglanther,  of  W.  Schickard, 
and  of  Vift.  Bythner,  to  the  latter  of  which  is  annexed  a 
brief  account  of  the  Chaldee,  are  ufeful  for  beginners  ; and 
thofe  of  Gronovius,  Schultens,  Schroeder,  Bayly,  Bennet, 
Robcrtfon,  &c.;  and  for  the  Hebrew,  without  the  Mafforetic 
points,  the  excellent  grammar  of  Mafclef,  to  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  which,  publiihed  at  Paris  in  1743,  are  annexed  Chal- 
dee, Syriac,  and  Samaritan  grammars;  thofe  of  Sharp,  Wil- 
fon',  Bates,  Parkhurft,  &c.  2.  For  the  Chaldee,  the  belt  are 
thofe  of  Martinius,  Buxtorf,  and  Lud.  Deus,  in  three  lan- 
guages. 3.  For  the  Syriac,  thofe  of  Amira,  Myri casus,  Wa- 
lerus,  and  Beveridge ; with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  ones  of 
Buxtorf,  ol  I .ud.  Deus  in  three  languages,  and  that  of  Lemb- 
den.  4.  For  the  Coptic,  the  Prodromus  Coptus,  and  Lingua 
iEgypliaca  Reftituta  of  Kircher.  5,  For  the  Arabic,  that  of 
Erpenius,  and  that  of  Golius,  which  is  only  Erpenius’s  a little 
augmented.  6.  For  the  Ethiopic,  that  of  J.  Ludolphus. 
7.  For  the  Perilan,  that  of  Lud.  Deus,  and  that  of  fir 
William  Jones.  8.  For  the  Sancrit,  thofe  of  Wilkins 
and  Carey.  9.  For  the  Armenian,  thofe  of  Schroeder 
and  Galanus.  xo.  For  the  Greek,  thofe  of  Mart. 
Rulandus  Sylburgius,  F.Moquet,  Voffius,  Gaza,  Her- 
man, Bviiby,  Port  Royal,  Mauritius,  Bell,  Milner,  Moor, 
Parkhurft,  Valpy,  Jones,  &c.  11.  For  the  Latin,  thofe  of 

Diomedes,  Defpauter,  the  Minerva  of  SanCtius,  thofe  of 
Voffius,  Ward,  Clarke,  and  Sprat ; that  of  Port  Royal,  which 
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is  only  a colle&ion  from  the  reft  ; thofe  of  Lowe,  of  Eton, 
of  Jones,  &c.  1 2.  Por  the  Italian,  thofe  of  Berger,  Lanfre- 

clini,  Port  Royal,  and  Veneroni,  Baretti,  Sec.  13*  For  the 
Spanifh,  thofe  of  Salazar,  Port  Royal,  the  abbot  de  Vairac, 
&c.  14.  For  the  Portuguefe,  that  of  Pereira.  15.  For 

the  French,  thofe  of  the  abbe  Regnier,  and  F.  Buffier,  &c. 
16.  For  the  High  Dutch,  thofe  of  Claius,  Hertfburgenfis, 
Schottelius,  Boedicher,  and  Steinbach.  17-  For  the  Ger- 
man, that  of  Wendeborn,  See.  18.  For  the  Englifti,  thofe  of 
Wallis,  Brightland,  Greenwood,  Lowth,  Prieftley,  Mur- 
ray, Cromb'ey,  &c. 

Grammar  is  alfo  iffed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  elements  ; 
as  geographical  grammar. 

■ Grammar,  Phiiofophical,  is  that  which,  without  regard- 
ing the  feveral  idioms  of  particular  languages,  only  refpefts 
thofe  principles  that  are  efTential  to  them  all.  One  of  this 
kind  was  propofed  by  lord  Bacon  ; not  upon  the  analogy  of 
words,  but  fuch  as  fhould  diligently  examine  the  analogy  or 
relation  between  words  and  things.  He  cifapproves  too  cu- 
rious an  enquiry  about  the  original  impofition  and.  etymology 
of  names.  This  he  thinks  an  elegant,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
waxen  fubjeft,  that  may  be  handfomely  wrought  and  twilled, 
but  is  attended  with  little  truth  and  advantage.  But,  fays 
he,  it  would  be  a noble  kind  of  grammar,  if  any  one  well 
verfed  in  languages,  both  the  learned  and  the  vulgar,  Ihould 
treat  of  lheir  various  properties,  {hewing  wherein  each  of 
them  excel  and  fall  fhort : for  thus  languages  might  be  en- 
riched by  mutual  commerce,  and  one  beautiful  image  of 
fpeecb,  or  one  grand  model  of  language,’  for  juftly  expreff- 
ing  the  fenfe  of  mankind,  be  formed  like  the  Venus  of 
Apelles,  from  the  excellencies  of  feveral.  And  thus,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  ihould  have  fume  coniiderable  marks  of  the 
genius  and  manners  of  people  and  nations,  from  their  refpec- 
tive  languages.  See  Bacon’s  Doctrine  of  Delivery,  j 7. 
and  De  Augm.  Sclent.  vi.  t. 

The  object  of  phiiofophical  or  univerfal  grammar  is  fpeech 
or  language,  as  divided  into  its  ccnftituent  parts,  as  a icatue 
may  be  divided  into  its  feveral  limbs  ; or  elfe,  as  refolved 
into  its  matter  and  form,  as  the  fame  ftatue  may  be  refolved 
into  its  marble  and  figure  : and  thus  it  is  diftinguiihed  from 
the  art  of  logic,  which  coniiders  fpeech  as  combined  or 
compounded  ; fo  that  by  this  fynthefis,  limple  terms  are 
combined  to  produce  a truth,  and  two  truths  are  com- 
bined to  produce  a third,  & c.  In  this  kind  of  grammar, 
the  defign  is  to  point  out  the  feveral  powers  and  modes 
of  expreffion  which  founds  are  capable  of,  to  trace  their 
connections  with,  or  relation  to  the  ideas  they  reprefent ; 
and  to  (hew  the  aClual  variety  of  the  external  exprelfions 
of  the  fame  mental  conceptions  which  different  lano-uacres 
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exhibit.  By  this  companion  we  {hall  be  enabled  to  judge 
which  is  the  mod  adequate  and  convenient  method  of  ex- 

■ preftion,  what  is  defective  and  what  is  redundant  in  the 
Jlrudlure  of  any  particular  language,  and  direft  to  the  moft 
proper  method  of  fupply'ing  the  defed,  or  leffening  the  in- 
conveniencies  arifing  from  the  fuperfluity.  (See  Lan- 
guage.) See  an  excellent  and  well-known  work  of  this 
kind,  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Harris,  called  the 
Hermes,  or  a Phiiofophical  Enquiry  concerning  Univerfal 
Grammar,  2d  ed.  1767.  See  alfo  Tooke’s  Diverfions  of 
Parley,  and  the  preceding  article  Grammar, 

Grammar,  Characters  in.  See  Character. 

GRAMMARIAN,  Grammaticus,  a perfon  well  verfed 
in  grammar  ; or  who  teaches  grammar. 

The  denomination  grammarian  is,  like  that  of  critic,  fre- 
quently, though  unjuftly,  ufed  as  a term  of  reproach  ; a mere 
grammarian;  a dry,  plodding  grammarian,  &c.  The  gram- 
marian is  conceived  as  a perfon  wholly  attentive  to  the  minutiae 
of  language;  induftrioufly  employed  about  words  and  phrafes; 


and  incapable  of  perceiving  the  beauties,  the  delicacy,  fmeffr, 
extent,  &c.  of  a fentiment. 

Scaliger,  however,  conlidered  grammarians  in  another  light. 
“ Utinam  effem,’’  fays  he,  “ bonus  grammaticus  ? fufficit 
enim  ei,  qui  oron'es  audlores  probe  vult  intclligere,  elfe  gram- 
maticum.” 

The  title  grammarian,  it  is  certain,  was  anciently  a title  of 
honour  ; being  given  not  only  to  fuch  as  applied  themfelves 
to  grammar,  or  excelled  in  philology  ; but  to  all  who  were 
reputed  learned  in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever,  as  is  fhevvn 
by  Ger.  Vofiius,  in  his  book  of  grammar. 

The  word  was  properly  a title  of  literature  and  erudition, 
and  was  frequently  given  to  perfons  who  excelled  in  all,  or 
many  arts,  called  alio  polyhijlorcs . 

Thus,  Philoponus,  a famous  philofopher  in  Juftinian’s 
time,  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge, was  furnamed  Grammaticus,  as  appears  from  Photius’s. 
Bibliotlicc. 

So  Saxo,  the  Danifh  hiftorian,  in  the  13th  century,  gat 
the  appellation  grammaticus : and  as  late  as  the  year  1580, 
Thomas  d’Averfa,  a celebrated  Neapolitan  lawyer,  was  fur- 
named  the  Grammarian. 

The  title  grammarian  was  anciently  bellowed  on  thofe  we 
now  call  critics,  men  of  learning,  erudition,  letters,  See. 
and  particularly  fuch  as  wrote  well,  and  politely,  in  every 
kind. 

It  is  in  tlxis  fenfe  that  Suetonius  intitles  his  book  which 
he  wrote  on  the  bell  Latin  authors,  “ Of  the  celebrated 
Grammarians;”  and  that  Cornelius  Nepos  balls  the  com- 
mentators on  the  orators  and  poets,  grammarians ; and 
lallly,  it  is  in  this  fenfe  the  appellation  is  attributed  by  the 
ancients  to  Apion,  Philoponus,  and  Solinus. 

The  moft  celebrated  grammarians  of  the  fecond  century 
were  Aper,  Pollio,  Eutychius,  Proculus,  Athenaeus, 
Julius  Pollux,  Macrobius,  and  Aldus  Gellius  : the  works 
of  thefe  lall  authors  are  an  affemblage  of  abundance  of 
very  different  things,  and  fubjedls  relating  to  the  criticifm 
of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  polite  literature. 

If  the  name  have  loll  its  ancient  honour,  it  is  through  the 
fault  of  thofe  who  have  affumed  it  ; by  their  treating  of 
grammar  in  a low,  pedantic,  dogmatic  manner  ; reducing  it 
to  words  and  fyllables  ; and  dwelling  altogether  on  trifling 
puerile  remarks  and  cenfures  : whereas  its  ancient  office  was 
to  make  an  accurate  and  thorough  examen  of  an  author  ; 
to  enter  into  all  his  views  ; to  point  out  the  beauties,  and 
the  defefts  thereof ; to  diftinguifh  the  true  beauties  from 
the  falfe ; and  the  genuine  productions  of  an  author,  from 
the  fuppofttitious ; that  is,  a grammarian  was  then,  what  we 
call  a critic  now. 

Thole  who  only  taught  to  read,  underhand,  and  explain 
authors,  were  called  grammatills,  grammatiilse  ; in  contra- 
diilinftion  from  grammatici  ; though,  in  courfe  of  time,  the 
grammatifta:  have  rifen  in  the  place  ox  grammatici,  who  are 
now  preferred  to  that  of  critici. 

GRAMMATICAL,  fometh  ing  relating  to  gram- 
mar. 

We  fay,  grammatical  conftrudlion  ; grammatical  fignift- 
cation,  Sec.  Idioms,  as  Anglicifms,  Latinifms,  Grecifms, 
Gallicifms,  Sec.  deviate  from  grammatical  ftriCtnefs.  Such  a 
phrafe  is  not  grammatically  juft  ; it  is  an  idiom. 

Grammatical  Criticifm.  See  Criticism. 

GRAMME,  in  the  new  weights  of  France,  is  the  weight 
of  a centimetre  of  dillilled  water  at  its  maximum  of  denfity, 
= 18.8247  French  grains  = 15.444  Englifti  grains  = 
.0022063  Englifh  avoirdupoife  pounds. 

ft  his  weight  is  the  llandard,  or  unit,  of  the  new  fvftem 
of  weights;  10,  100,  1000,  and  10, coo  times  its  weight, 
being  expreffed  by  the  prefixes,  chca,  hsflo,  kilo ? and  my  via, 

relpec- 
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refpe&ively  ; and  TV,th,  _ and  -J^dth,  by  the  prefixes 
fleet,  cent i,  and  i mill.  Thus,  hectogramme  Signifies  ICO 
grammes,  and  centigramme  figiiifies  the  ioodth  part  of  a 
gramme. 

GRAMMELOUC,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of 
an  Eaft  Indian  fhrub,  very  common  in  the  woods  and  fovefts. 
It  grows  to  five  or  fix  feet  high  : its  leaves  are  very  long 
and  narrow,  and  terminate  in  a point  ; they  are  of  a lively 
green  ; the  fruit  is  carried  in  a bag  of  a triangular  fitape, 
of  the  fize  of  a hazel-nut,  but  fomething  longer  ; on  open- 
ing this  there  appear  three  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  con- 
tained one  fruit,  refembling  the  feed  of  the  palm  a Chrifli, 
but  covered  with  a tranfparent  pellicle,  and  a black  one 
under  that : the  in  fide  of  the  fruit  is  white,  and  is  of  a ftiarp 
and  pungent  take.  It  is  a very  violent  medicine,  operating 
both  by  ftool  and  vomit,  and  that  often,  fo  as  to  endanger 
the  life  of  the  perfon  who  lias  taken  it.  They  allay  its 
operation  by  eating  betel.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1609. 

GRAMMICA,  in  Botany,  from  yfx^p.ixo.-,  linear,  allud- 
ing to  its  {lender  thread-like  form,  Loureir.  Cochinch.  170, 
appears  evidently  by  his  defeription  to  be  a fpecies  of 
Ciifcuta,  or  Dodder.  See  Cuscuta  chinenjis,  n.  6,  which  is 
probably  the  very  plant. 

GR  AMMITIS,  from  y^ctuijtx,  a line.  Swartz.  Fil.  21. 
Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Filices  ; fedt.  Annulate.  Nat. 
Ord.  Fill ccs. 

Elf.  Ch.  Capfules  in  ftraiglit  fcattered  lines.  Cover 
none. 

This  genus  differs  from  Poly  podium,  in  having  its  capfules 
difpofed  in  ftraight  continued  lines,  initcad  of  round  dots. 
The  involticrum  is  wanting  in  both.  Dr.  Swartz  defines 
twelve  certain  fpecies.  Of  thefe  fuch  as  have  a fimple  un- 
divided frond,  like  G.  lanccolaia,  Swartz,  t.  1.  f.  4,  form 
the  moll  natural  alfemblage.  The  genus  has,  however,  the 
advantage  of  admitting  fome  ferns,  which  preceding  writers 
did  not  well  know  how  to  difpofe  of,  as  G.  Ceterach,  (Af- 
plenium  Ceterach  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1538.  Scolopendrium 
Ceterach  ; Sm.  FI.  Brit.  1134.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1234.)  and 
G.  lepiophylla,  Swartz,  t.  I.  f.  6,  which  Linnaeus  and  other 
botanills  had  hefitated  whether  to  reckon  a P olypodium  or 
an  Afplcr.hr, n. 

Dr.  Swartz  mentions  two  doubtful  fpecies  ; the  Polypo- 
dium gramineum  of  Lamarck,  perhaps  his  own  Grammitis 
linearis ; and  the  Afplenium  fubfejfite,  of  Cavanilles  lectures, 
r.  627,  a native  of  the  Philippine  ifiands. 

GRAMMONT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Scheldt,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Audenarde,  built  at  tire  foot  of  a mountain 
by  the  Goths,  and  thence  called  “ Gotteghem.”  When 
Baldwin  de  Mons,  count  of  Flanders  -and  Hainaut,  pur- 
chafed  the  lordfiiip  of  one  Gerard,  in  ic68,  he  built  a town, 
calling  it  after  the  name  of  the  former  lord,  Gerardmont  ; 
and  hence,  by  corruption,  Grammont.  It  is  partly  fituated 
on  a hill  ; and  the  river  Dender,  which  runs  through  it, 
divides  it  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Town  ; 20  miles  W. 
of  Bruffels.  The  place  contains  7948,  and  the  canton 
16,000  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  92 1 kiliometres,  in 
17  communes. 

GRAMMUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore ; 44 
miles  N.  of  Seringapatam. 

GRAMPIAN  Hills,  a range  of  mountains,  extending 
from  E.  to  W.  through  almoil  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
kingdom,  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stonehaven,  and  deriving 
their  name  from  one  of  them,  the  “ Mons  Grampius”  oi 
Tacitus,  where  Galgacus  waited  the  approach  of  Agricola, 
and  where  was  fought  the  battle  fo  fatal  to  the  brave  Cale- 
donians. This  chain  of  hills  forms  the  fouthern  boundary 


of  the  Highlands ; though  four  or  five  counties  on  the  N.E* 
of  that  chain  have,  in  their  eaftern  and  northern  parts,  the 
name  of  Lowlands.  The  tranfition  to  the  Grampians  is 
gradual ; the  firlt  chain,  according  to  general  Roy,  con- 
lifting  of  the  Sadley-hills  on  the  E.,  the  Ochills  in  the 
middle,  and  Campfy-hills  on  the  W.  To  the  Grampian 
chain  belong  Ben  Lomond,  3262  feet  high;  Ben  Ledy, 
3009  ; Ben  More,  3903  ; Ben  Lawres,  the  chief  fumrr.it, 
4015;  Schehallien,  3564;  Ben  Verlich,  3300;  and  other 
lefs  confiderable  elevations  on  the  eaft. 

GRAMPOUND,  a fmall  borough  and  market  town, 
in  the  hundred  of  Powder,  and  county  of  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fal  or  Ft.le,  Yn 
the  parifhes  of  Creed  and  St.  Probus,  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
borough  being  in  the  former  parifli,  and  the  weilern  in  the 
latter.  Grampound  is  fuppofed,  by  Borlafe,  to  Hand  on  ' 
the  feite  of  the  Voliba  of  Ptolemy.  Extenfive  privileges 
were  conferred  on  this  town  by  king  Edward  I.,  parti- 
cularly a freedom  from  toll  throughout  Cornwall : and  the 
remains  of  a Caedefula,  or  Felon  Wood,  granted  with  all 
the  lands  in  it  by  this  monarch,  are  Bill  extant.  The  rLht 
of  holding  a market  was  a grant  from  John  of  Eltham, 
carl  of  Cornwall,  and  brother  to  Edward  III.,  who,  after 
the  death  of  earl  John,  confirmed  the  firft  charter,  and  made 
the  town  a borough  : but  no  reprefentatives  were  returned 
to  parliament  till  'the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Two  members' 
are  now  elefted  by  the  magiftrates  and  inhabitants  paying’ 
foot  and  lot  ; but  the  whole  number  of  voters  is  only  25. 
The  corporation  confifts  of  a mayor,  eight  magiftrates,  a 
recorder,  and  a town-clerk.  The  church  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  in  the  parifli  of  Creed  ; but  a fmall 
chapel  of  eafe  Hands  near  the  centre  of  the  borouoh. 
Grampound  is  263  miles  S.W.  from  London  ; has  three 
annual  fairs,  and  a weekly  market  on  Saturdays.  In  the 
return  under  the  late  adl,  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  523, 
the  houfes  to  80.  Polwhele’s  Hiftory,  See.  of  Cornwall. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 

GRAMPUS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Delpiiinus  ore  a of 
Linnaeus  ; which  fee. 

GRAMZOAV,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brandenburg, 
in  the  Ucker  Mark  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Prenz'ow 

GRAN,  or  Esztergon,  or  Strigonia,  a town  of  Hungary, 
fituated  near  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Gran  and  Danube  ; 
the  fee  of  an  arehbifhop  ; 55  miles  S.E.  of  Prefburg.  N. 
lat.  47  44.  E long  18  . 

Gran,  a fmall  iftand  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N lat.  62  f.  E.  long.  17  22'. 

GRANA,  a fea-port  of  Spain,  in  Galicia;  2 miles  W„ 
of  Ferrol.  N.  lat.  43  29'.  W.  long.  8 J 15'. 

Ghana  Figlia,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  fruit  of  a 
fpecies  of  ricinus. 

Ghana  Paradifi,  or  Greater  Cardamoms,  are  the  feeds  of 
the  amomum  of  Linnaeu3. 

Ghana  R'gia,  the  feeds  of  the  common  ricinus,  called 
by  fome  palma  Chrifti. 

GRANADA,  or  Grenada,  fometimes  called  Upper 
Andalufia,  in  Geograp/jy,  a kingdom  or  province  of  Spain, 
occupying  half  of  the  eaftern  extremity,  and  all  the  fouth- 
ern part  of  Andalufia  as  far  as  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar, 
has  the  form  of  a pyramid  with  its  bafe  to  the  eaft,  on  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  its  apex  to  the  fouth-weft  towards 
the  Straits.  Its  length  is  58  leagues  from  the  E.  to  the 
S E.;  the  breadth  at  its  apex  feven  from  the  S.W.  to  the 
N.E.,  and  at  its  bafe  28  from  S.  to  N..  To  the  E.  and 
N.E.,  it  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  ; to  the  S. 
and  S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean  ; to  the  W.,  by  the  king- 
dom of  Seville ; to  the  W.  and  N.W,  by  that  of  Cordova ; 

and 


GRANADA. 


and  to  the  N.W.  and  N.,  by  that  of  Jaen.  It  lies  between 
,632o'  and  38’  N.  lat.  and  between  5 5'  and  1 30  W. 
long;.;  and  contains  about  661 ,600  inhabitants.  Tins  pro- 
vince has  three  fea-ports  on  the  Mediterranean ; viz.  that  ot 
Amunecar,  defended  by  three  forts  of  little  importance ; 
that  of  Aimer ia,  which  was  celebrated  under  the  Arabs  ; 
and  that  of  Malaga,  now  the  mod  flounfhmg  and  molt 

in~.r _ 

Malaga,  Almeria,  Guadix,  Motril,  Marbella,  Velez-Ma. 


But  the  aftonifliing  fertility  and  wealth  of  this  country 
paffed  away  with  its  old  inhabitants,  and  were  fucceeded  by 
a deplorable  degree  of  indolence,  poverty,  and  mifery. 

Granada,  or  Grenada,  the  capital  of  the  province 
above  defcribed,  and  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  is  a large 
city,  which  was  entirely  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  tenth 
century;  and  in  1235,  after  having  previoufly  belonged  to 
the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Cordova,  it  became  the 
capital  of  a new  empire,  and  foon  acquired  great  celebrity 
in  the  Moorifli  annals.  This  town,  which  in  a fliort  time 


freauented  Its  principal  towns  are  Granada,  the  capital, 

Malaga,  Almeria,  Guadix,  Motril,  Marbella,  Velez-Ma- 

laga,  Baza,  Vera,  Roi\da,  Loja,  Santa-Fe,  Iluefca,  An-  . . . . , , 

• *a  and  Alhama  Its  rivers  are  the  Verde,  Xeml,  became  important  for  its  extent,  population,  wealth,  and 
Aguas,  Guadalentia,  Guadavar,  Guadalmeja,  Rio  de  power,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  became,  in 
ria  Rio  Frio,  Guadalmerina,  Darro,  Andaraye,  Gua-  procefs  of  time,  the  ultimate  refource  and  laft  bulwark  of 

^ 1 1 the  authority  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  We  have  already 


tequera. 

Las  F 

Almeria, = 

dix,  Bravata,  Marehan,  Almancara,  Aguas,  Culebras,  _ , - . ~ . . 

-^i-  • ‘ mountainous  ; its  given  an  account  01  its  turrender  to  the  Catholic  kings. 


and  Guadalete.  This  province  is  very 
chief  mountains  being  the  following,  viz.  the  Sierra  Ver- 
mella  or  Vermeja,  i.  e.  red  mountain,  fo  called  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  foil,  the  Sierra  de  Filabre,  the  Sierra  de  Bujo, 


At  that  period  it  was  three  leagues  in  circumference,  its 
ramparts  were  defended  by  1030  towers;  its  walls  inclofed 
70,000  houfes,  and  a population  of  400,000  inhabitants.  It 
the  * Sierra  * B lan  qi  1 ilia,  o r white  mountain,  denominated  from  had  an  army  of  60, coo  men  ; and  the  number  that  defended 
its  appearance  at  a diftance,  and  the  Sierra  de  Javal-Coliol.  its  ramparts  in  1491  and  1492  amounted  to  100,000.  It 
The  Sierra  Nevada  is  a grand  and  beautiful  mountain  litua-  was  protected  by  two  fortreffes,  each  of  which  was  large 
ted  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province  : it  takes  its  name  enough  to  contain  40,000  men. 

from  the  lnow  that  remains  on  it  through  the  year.  It  is  This  town  Hands  on  two  lulls,  at  the  end  of  the  plain 
very  lofty,  can  be  feen  at  a very  great  diftance,  and  is  well  called  Vega  de  Granada,  near  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the 

known  to  mariners,  who  difeover  it  far  out  at  fea.  The  banks  of  the  Darro  which  runs  through  it,  and  of  the 

Sierra  Alpuxara,  likewife  in  this  province,  is  formed  by  the  Xenil  which  bathes  its  walls.  The  two  fortreffes  juft  men- 
contiguity  of  feveral  lofty  mountains,  and  generally  called  tioned  are  on  the  fummits  of  the  hills  on  either  fide,  thus 
the  Alpuxaras.  Thefe  afforded  a retreat  to  a confiderable  commanding  the  town,  which  itfelf  commands  the  beautiful 
number  of  Moors  driven  from  Granada,  who  remained  adjacent  country  ten  leagues  round ; and  its  iituation  is  de- 
there  120  years,  till  their  total  expulfion  from  Spain.  The  lightful.  The  plain,  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  Hands, 
Sierra  de  Ronda  lies  on  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  part  of  is  fomewhat  Hoping ; its  diameter  is  from  nine  to  ten  leagues, 
the  province  of  Granada;  ftretching  N.  and  E.  in  that  of  audits  circumference  30:  on  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Seville,  and  running  S.  towards  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar.  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  mountains  of  Elvira,  and  on  the 

Granada,  although  mountainous,  contains  plains  of  confi-  other  fides  by  fuccefiive  and  varied  amphitheatres  of  hills 

■derable  extent,  and  pleafant  valleys  abounding  in  fprings.  agreeably  planted  with  vines,  olives,  mulberry,  lemon,  and 
Granada,  as  a part  of  Andalufia,  was  fir  ft  known  to  the  orange  trees,  &c.;  it  is  watered  by  five  rivers,  interfered 
Phoenicians  and  then  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  ex-  by  various  canals,  fupplied  from  limpid  rivulets  with  a 
pelled  by  the  Romans  ; and  they  alfo  were  expelled,  in  the  number  of  fprings  ; and  it  is  covered  with  meadows,  forefts 
fifth  century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  by  the  Vandals;  and  the  of  oak,  woods  of  orange-trees,  orchards,  fugar-canes,  corn, 
Goths,  led  by  Euric,  afterwards  took  poffeffion  of  the  flax,  and  in  fliort  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
country.  The  Arabs  entered  Spain  by  Andalufia  in  the  Granada  was  formerly  divided  i<ito  four  quarters,  viz. 
year  711;  and  after  the  battle  of  Xeres,  which  decided  its  Granada,  Alhambra,  Albayzin,  and  Antiquerula.  Of 
fate,  as  well  as  that  of  Spain,  it  belonged  to  the  caliphs  of  thefe,  the  firft,  or  Granada,  is  the  handfomeft,  moll  im- 
Damafcus,  and  then  to  thole  of  Bagdad  ; till  at  length  portant,  moll  agreeable,  belt  built,  and  bell  inhabited  part 
Abdal-rahman,  or  Abderame,  a prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  the  town.  It  occupies  the  commencement  of  the  plain, 
of  the  Ommiades  or  Almohades,  feized  on  the  throne  of  and  a part  of  the  vallies  between  the  two  mountains  ; it  is 
Spain  in  755.  In  the  year  1027  the  empire  of  the  Moors  embellilhed  with  a number  of  fountains,  large  gardens, 
in  Spain  was  difmembered  ; and  in  122  x the  kingdom  of  handfome  fquares,  and  fine  buildings:  it  is  inhabited  by 
Granada  was  diffolved.  Soon  after  this  period,  viz.  in  1236,  the  nobility,  clergy,  magiftracy,  and  the  richeft  of  the  ci- 
Mahomed  Alamir,  or  Alhamar,  founded  anew  the  kingdom  tizens  ;'  and  the  principal  markets  are  fituated  in  it.  The 
of  Granada ; and  his  defendants  preferved  for  about  quarter  of  Alhambra,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a great 

centuries  the  throne,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  them.  It  was  fortrefs,  fituated  on  a mountain,  called  Sierra  del  Sol,  or 
referved  for  Ferdinand  V.  and  Ifabella  his  queen,  to  give  mountain  of  the  fun  ; it  was  the  refidence  of  the  kings, 
the  laft  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Moors,  by  depriving  them  whofe  palace  Hill  poffeffes  great  beauties.  (See  the  deferip- 
of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  tion  of  it  under  Alhambra.)  The  quarter  of  Albayzin 
The  capture  of  Malaga,  Aug.  1 8th  1487,  facilitated  the  refembles  a fauxbourg  railed  on  a hill,  where  was  formerly 
fiege  of  Granada,  the  capital  of  the  province,  into  which  a fort,  which  commanded  and  protected  the  town,  from 
the  Moors  had  collected  their  whole  force.  They  were  at-  which  it  is  feparated  by  a rampart.  It  contains  about  400 
tacked  in  1491,  and  after  a fiege  of  upwards  of  a year,  the  houfes.  Antiquerula  has  the  appearance  of  another  faux- 
town  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  Catholic  armies  ; and  bourg  built  upon  the  plain  ;.  it  was  peopled  by  fettlers  from, 
thus  in  1492  the  Moorifli  empire  in  Spain  terminated.  The  Antequera,  and  is  at  px-efent  chiefly  inhabited  by  dyers  and 
extent  of  Granada  at  this  time  was  70  leagues  long  and  30  filk  Weavers.  Among  the  numerous  fquares  of  Granada 
broad ; it  contained,  as  it  is  faid,  3 2 great  towns,  97  fmaller  we  may  fpecify  as  the  handfomeft,  El  Campo,  in  which  is  a 
ones,  upwards  of  2000  boroughs  and  villages,  and  3,000,000  hofpital ; the  Plaza  Mayor,  which  is  fpacious,  and  ufed  for, 
of  inhabitants.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  amounted  an-  public  Ihows,  particularly  the  bull-feafts  ; and  the'Bivaram-' 
Dually  to  700,000  ducats ; and  gold  and  filver  abounded  bla,  embellilhed  by  a beautiful  jafper  fountain,  and  by  the 
more  in  this  kingdom  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  two  fine  edifices  of  the  Alcaxeria,  which  was  ufed  by  the 
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Moors  as  a bazar,  and  ftill  appropriated  to  the  purpofe  of  rice  and  cotton,  all  introduced  by  them  ; in  their  peculiar 
S market-place,  and  containing  about  200  (hops  ; and  the  breed  of  horfes  ; and  in  the  manufadtures  of  filk,  of  paper, 
palace  of  the  chancery.  To  thefe  two  buildings  we  may  and  of  gun-powder,  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  them, 
add  an  ancient  mofque,  now  a pariflt-church,  the  cathe-  The  manufadtures  of  Granada,  however,  continued  to  be 
Aral,  two  hofpitals,  and  the  two  palaces  of  the  Alhambra,  fomewhat  flourifhing  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
The  cathedral  is  not  large,  but  has  a handfome  dome, ^rolling  tury.  Some  regulations,  favourable  to  them,  were  adopted 
011  twelve  arches,  fupported  by  as  many  large  pilafters  ; the  and  eftablilhed  in  1552.  At  that  time  great  attention  was, 
vault  is  full  of  paintings  and  richly  gilt,  and  two  rows  of  paid  to  the  production  of  fdk  in  Andalufia,  and  the  trade  in 
gilded  balconies  run  round  it  over  the  arcades.  Statues  of  it  was  profperous.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  as  the  confe- 
the  twelve  apoftles  in  bronze,  gilt,  and  as  large  as  life,  are  quence  of  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  the  privileges  and  un- 
placed againft  the  twelve  columns.  The  vault  of  the  church  munities  granted  to  the  hidalgos  or  knights,  bearing  in  the 
of  the  Chartreux  is  covered  with  fine  paintings  in  frefco,  by  kingdom  of  Granada  the  proportion  of  1979  to  652,990,  the 
Antonio  Palomino.  In  many  of  the  houfes  are  found  re-  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  and  various  oppreilive  refiric- 
mains  of  baths,  conftrudted  by  the  Moors  ; and  moil  of  tions  and  burthens,  agriculture  languilhed,  fdk  was  neg- 
the  houfes  are  embcllifhed  with  fountains,  which  fupply  ledted,  the  manufactures  decayed, and  in  the  feventeenth  cen- 
water  not  only  for  domeitic  purpofes,  but  for  moderating  tury  few  or  none  remained.  Some  attempts  have  been  late- 
by  its  coolnefs  the  heat  of  a climate  extremely  warm  in  ly  made  to  revive  them  ; fome  new  ones  have  been  eftablilh- 
fummer.  ed,^in  which  ribbons  and  filk  fluffs  are  made;  but  they  have' 

Granada  is  an  archbifhopric,  worth  25,000/.  a year,  con-  not  been  very  profperous.  Here  is  a manufacture  of  gun-- 
taining  a cathedral  chapter,  fix  collegiate  chapters,  and  powder  on  the  king’s  account.  In  the  production  of  nitre, 
194  parifh  churches.  This  city  is  the  feat  of  a royal  chan-  at  the  falt-works  near  this  town,  about  100  men  are  employ- 
eery,  divided  into  fix  chambers,  and  compofed  of  a prefi-  edin  fummer,  and  26  in  winter;  and  from  thefe  govern- 
dent,  twenty-five  counfellors,  two  folicitors,  andonealgua-  ment  obtains  3000  quintals  annually.  In  the  vicinity  of 
zil  mayor.  The  intendant  of  the  province  refides  here  ; Granada  are  fome  confiderable  plantations  of  the  fugar- 
and  the  town  has  a criminal  judge,  two  alcades  mayors  for  cane. 

the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  a municipality  compofed  of  a The  environs  of  Granada  are  delightful ; the  public  walks, 
certain  number  of  regidors,  a war  auditor,  and  a tribunal  of  which  the  moft  frequented  are  thofe  on  the  banks  of  the 
of  the  inquifition.  The  Alhambra  has  a jurifdiCtion  pecu-  Xenil  with  cooling  (hade  and  refrefhing  fountains,  and  an- 
liar  to  itfelf.  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty -three  parifhes,  other,  more  wild  and  romantic,  by  the  fide  of  the  Darro,  are 
with  forty  convents,  three  beatarios,  feventeen  hermitas  or  pleafant  ; and  the  country  all  round  the  city  appears  to  be 
chapels,  nine  hofpitals,  and  eight  colleges.  Granada  has  an  well  cultivated.  The  market  gardens  appear  like  a wilder- 
univerfity,  founded  A.  D.  x 53 1 ; and  an  academy  for  paint-  nefs  of  fruit  trees,  and  yet  are  covered  with  the  molt  luxuriant 
ing,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  conducted  at  the  king’s  crops  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Every  cottage  has  a little 
expence,  and  free  for  all.  The  extent  of  Granada  is  nearly  court,  or  bower,  formed  by  a lattice  frame,  and  wholly  (haded 
the  fame  as  it  was  under  the  Moors  ; but  its  population  is  by  the  vine;  under  which,  in  the  evening,  the  peafantaffemblei 
very  much  diminilhed.  In  1614,  at  the  period  of  the  total  his  *amily  to  take  refreflxment ; whilil  the  nightingale  from 
expulfion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  a very  confiderable  every  tree  is  uttering  his  plaintive  note.  Thefe  gardens  are  all 
number  of  the  families  of  that  people  left  it.  The  town,  plentifully  watered.  Granada  abounds  in  marbles,  remark- 
ivkich  had  counted  400,000  individuals  within  its  walls,  and  able  for  their  variety,  and  finenefs  of  grain  and  beauty  { 
which  had  armed  100,000  warriors  in  its  defence,  is  now  re-  and  it  has  alfo  a variety  of  alabafters,  jafpers,  and  other  pre- 
duced,  according  to  the  government  returns  Hated  by  Mr.  cious  Hones.  Its  mineral  waters  are  alfo  various  and 
Townfend,  (Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  iii  ) to  52,325  fouls;  abundant. 

although,  upon  good  authority,  he  fays,  they  may  be  rec-  Gran  ada,  a fmall  town  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua, 

koned  80,000.  Under  the  Moors,  Granada  carried  on  a feated  at  the  S E.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  It 
great  trade,  and  was  famous  for  its  own  productions  ; it  has  confiderable  commerce  in  indigo,  cochineal,  hides,  and 
manufactured  cloths,  various  kinds  of  woollen  Huffs,  and  a fugar.  In  the  year  1680,  this  town,  and  alfo  Leon,  the  ca- 
great  quantity  of  filks.  Indeed,  it  is  not  poffible  to  think  pital  of  the  province,  were  pillaged  by  the  buccaneers  of 
of  manufactures  in  Granada,  without  calling  to  mind  the  America.  N.  lat.  ii°I5'.  W.  long.  863  15'. 
expulfion  of  the  Moors,  and  paufing  to  examine  the  policy  Granada,  Mew,  a viceroyalty  of  the  dominions  of 
of  that  ftrong  meafure.  They  were  numerous,  and,  in  Spain,  in  South  America,  extending  from  the  river  Turn* 
confequence  of  their  induHry,  accompanied  with  frugality,  bez  to  the  Caribbean  fea  ; that  is,  from  S.  lat.  3°  30',  td 
they  had  acquired  opulence  and  power.  It  is  faid,  ( fee  N.  lat.  1 2°,  or  about  930  geographical  miles ; its  medial 
Townfend,  ubi  fupra,)  that  of  100,000,  condemned  by  the  breadth  may  be  Hated  at  40  or  240  geographical  miles.  Thi* 
inquifition  for  apoftatizing  from  the  Chriftian  faith,  4000  grand  and  opulent  viceroyalty,  though  it  dates  its  origin 
had  been  burnt  without  any  good  effedt.  Philip  III.,  in  the  from  the  year  1718,  was,  after  a long  fuppreflion,  only  efta* 
year  1609,  banifhed  to  Africa  140,000  out  of  the  kingdom  blifhed  finally  in  1740.  Tt  is  fometimes  called  from  its  capi- 
ef  Valencia  ; and  in  the  three  years  following,  600,000  from  tal  Santa  Fe,  and  comprifes  the  following  provinces  : vix, 
Seville,  Murcia,  and  Granada.  If  to  thefe  we  add  the  mul-  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  Loja,  Cuen5a,  Macas,  Riobamba, 
titudes  that  perifned  by  famine,  and  by  the  fword,  we  (hall  Guayaquil,  Quito,  Tacames,  Paitos,  Barbacoas,  Popayan, 
be  inclined  to  Hate  the  lofs  to  Spain  at  one  million  of  its  moft  Rapufo,  Novita,  Antioquia,  Santa  Fe,  San  Juan  de  los 
adtive  fubjedts.  This  lofs,  added  to  what  the  country  had  Llanos,  Merida,  Santa  Marta,  Carthagena,  Zinu,  Choco,  ■ 
fuftained  by  the  previous  expulfion  of  800,000  Jews,  with  and  the  Tierra  Firme,  including  the  three  diHridts  of  Da- 
all  their  wealth,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  was,  rien,  Panama  or  Tierra  Firme  proper,  and  Veragua.  The 
under  fuch  a government  as  that  of  Spain,  irreparable.  The  ample  provinces  which  form  this  viceroyalty  were  moftly  dif- 
Moors  are  acknowledged  by  the  beft  Spanifti  writers  to  covered  and  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about  the 
have  excelled  in  agriculture,  particularly  in  watering  their  year  1536,  by  Sebaltian  de  Benalcazar,  and  Gonzalo  Xi- 
iands,  in  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  the  fugar-caae*  menes  de  Quefada,  two  of  the  braveft  officers  employed 
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'in  the  conquefl  of  America.  The  former,  who  command- 
ed  at  Quito,  made  an  attack  from  the  fouth,  and  the  latter 
from  Santa  Marta  on  the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitants 
of  this  region  were  farther  advanced  in  improvement  than 
any  people  of  America,  but  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
thev  defended  themfelves  with  great  refolution  and  good  con- 
dutf . The  abilities  and  perfeverance  of  thefe  two  officers 
ultimately  prevailed,  after  encountering  many  dangers,  and 
reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a Spaniffi  province. 
The  kingdom  of  New  Granada  was  at  firft  governed  by  the 
royal  audience  founded  in  1547 > and  by  its  prefident  tie 
captain-general.  In  1718  this  arrangement  was  changed, 
and  the  vicerovalty  was  ellabliffied  ; but  it  was  fuppreffed  m 
1724,  and  finally  ellabliffied  in  1740.  When  the  conque- 
rors firft  took  poffeffion  of  this  country,  it  was  more  po- 
pulous than  the  generality  of  the  other  Hates  ; and  its  want 
of  population  at  this  time  prevents  its  being  rendered  one  of 
the  richeft  in  America.  The  government  refembles  that  of 
the  other  viceroyalties  ; with  a royal  audience  at  Santa  Fe, 
the  capital,  a tribunal  of  accounts,  a treafury,  and  a royal  mint. 
The  royal  audience  fits  in  the  fame  hall  for  civil  and  criminal 
caufes  ; there  being  five  judges,  a fifeal,  a proteftor  of  the 
‘Indians,  amd  other  officers.  The  governments,  compre- 
hended in  the  royal  audience,  are  Carthagena,  Panama, 
Santa  Marta,  Maracaibo,  and  Porto  Bello,  with  the  dif- 
tricl  of  the  river  Hacha  ; in  the  interior  are  Antioquia, 
Choco,  Veragua,  Mariquita,  Giron,  Neiva,  and  the  Llanos. 
There  is  alio  a royal  audience  at  Quito,  and  a governor  and 
prefident,  who  rules  the  fouthern  provinces  in  fubordination 
j-q  ihe  viceroy  of  New  Granada.  But  Quito  remains  a 
biffiopric  while  Santa  Fe  is  an  archbiffiopric,  founded  in 
1562,  with  Popayan  and  Carthagena  as  fuffragans.  In 
1783  the  archbiffiop  was  named  viceroy.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  millions  in  the  country  called  Los  Llanos,  and  on 
the  Apari,  Meta,  and  Cafanari,  with  fome  little  villages  or 
Rations.  Thofe  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Orinoco,  and 
river  Netrro,  affigned  to  the  Capuchins  in  1769,  belong  to 
the  government  of  Caraccas. 

The  population  of  this  viceroyalty  has  not  been  accurately 
afeertained ; but  if  the  general  population  of  Caraccas 
amounts  to  728,000.  it  is  probable,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
that  rather  more  than  one  million  may  be  allowed  for  that 
of  Granada.  Of  the  amount  of  its  revenues  we  have  no 
certain  documents ; but  from  the  amount  of  the  annual 
coinage  at  Santa  Fe  and  Popayan,  and  allowing  a tenth  to 
the  king  for  the  expences  of  government,  they  cannot  be 
lefs  than  220,000  pounds  The  Rate  of  the  military  force 
is  inconfiderable  ; nor  would  it  be  eafy  in  thefe  diftant  pro- 
vinces to  colled  an  effedive  force  of  five  or  fix  thoufand 
men.  The  capital  of  this  viceroyalty  is  Bogota,  or  Santa 
Ft.  de  Bogota,  for  an  account  of  which  fee  thofe  articles.  Of 
the  other  principal  cities  and  towns  notice  is  taken  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  work.  The  commerce  of  this  viceroyalty 
has  very  much  fullered  by  the  fuppreffion  ,of  the  galeons  ; 
and  though  it  has  been  encouraged  by  the  freedom  granted 
in  1778,  it  is  not  yet  recovered.  The  contraband  trade, 
carried  on‘by  the  Englilh  on  the  Mulqnito  ffiore,  and  from 
the  Portuguefc  fettlements  in  Brazil,  and  the  Caribbean  fea, 
has  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  Spaniffi  c-olonifts.  Its  com- 
merce is  allowed  to  be  very  difproportioned  to  the  diftin- 
guilhing  advantages  of  this  territory.  Its  exiftence  almoft 
depends  on  the  gold  from  the  mines,  a few  manufactures; 
and  fome  native  products.  The  manufactures  are  carried 
on  chiefly  at  Tunja,  Socorro,  Velez,  and  other  towns  and 
villages  towards  the  plains;  and  they  confift  of  cotton  cloths, 
carpets,  counterpanes,  and  woollens,  of  various  deferiptions, 
that  fupport  Internal  trade.  The  northern  provinces  pro- 
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duce  excellent  wood  for  the  cenftruCtion  of  fhips ; and  the 
dyeing  woods  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Campechy.  The 
mahogany  of  Panama  is  exquifitely  beautiful,  and  fuperior 
to  all  others.  The  chocolate  from  the  banks  of  the  Magda- 
lena is  efteemed  equal  to  that  of  Caraccas  ; and  vaft  harvefts 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  might  be  gathered,  while  the  navi- 
gable rivers  Magdalena  and  Atrato,  and  the  ports  of  Cartha- 
gena and  Santa  Marta,  offer  eafy  and  commodious  outlets 
to  the  European  markets.  Its  intermediate  mart  of  Ha- 
vanna  prefents  another  convenience  to  the  traffic  of  this 
viccroyalty.  The  culture  of  coffee  and  chocolate  is  in  a 
profperous  ftate  in  the  province  of  Guayaquil.  The  falutary 
and  ufeful  vegetable  produdions  of  thefe  extenfive  pro- 
vinces are  fo  numerous  and  diverfified,  that  induftry  alone 
is  wanting  to  open  all  the  fources  of  commerce. 

The  climate  of  this  extenfive  viceroyalty  prefents  great 
variety  ; for  though  it  lies  under  the  equator,  and  in  its 
vicinity,  the  enormous  and  fublime  chain  of  the  Andes, 
running  N.  and  S.  from  the  Table  land  of  Quito  and  Cuen$a 
to  the  Caribbean  fea,  and  environs  of  Santa  Marta,  occafion 
every  diverfity  from  the  fnow  and  ice  of  the  poles  to  the  rain 
and  heat  of  the  tropics.  The  great  divers  Magdalena  and 
Cauca  rife  and  terminate  in  this  province.  The  animals  are 
in  general  fuch  as  are  common  to  the  whole  continent  of  S. 
America  ; and  the  inhabitants  breed  a number  of  horfes  and 
mules  which  they  fend  to  Peru.  The  mineralogy  of  New 
Granada  cannot  be  reckoned  unimportant ; Alcedo,  cited 
by  Pinkerton,  obferves,  that  gold  is  here  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  part  of  America.  The  richeft  provinces 
in  this  refped  are  thofe  of  Choco  and  Antioquia  ; and  they 
are  eafily  acceffible  by  the  rivers  Atrato  and  Guacuba, 
which  enter  the  gulf  of  Darien,  and  are  navigable  for  a con- 
fiderable  extent.  Silver  is  alfo  remarkably  pure  ; and  the 
mines  of  Marquetones,  in  the  diftrict  of  Pamplona  are  fo 
rich,  that  if  they  had  a fufficient  number  of  labourers,  they 
might  rival  thofe  of  Potofi,  as  they  fometimes  yield  eight 
marks  of  lilver  in  the  hundred  weight.  Copper  and  lead 
alfo  abound,  but  they  are  not  much  valued  ; and  the  various 
kinds  of  precious  ftones  are  plentiful.  Platina  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  peculiar  product  of  Choco.  Salt  is  ob- 
tained in  great  abundance.  The  natives  ufe  maize,  or  the 
Caffava  root,  inftead  of  bread.  Game  is  abundant;  and  the 
rivers  and  lakes  furniffi  an  ample  fupply  of  fifh.  The  natives 
are  tall ; and  wear  thick,  white,  or  variegated  cloaks,  wh'ich 
they  tie  round  the  waift  withafaffi.  They  adorn  their  heads 
with  firings  of  painted  flowers  very  mgenioufly  made  of 
cotton.  Robertfon’s  America,  vol.  iii.  Pinkerton’s  Geog. 
vol.  iii. 

GRANADIER,  Grenadier,  or  Granadeer , a foot- 
foldier,  who  is  armed  with  a firelock,  bayonet,  and  in  fome 
fervices  a hanger,  and  a cartridge-box  that  will  hold  36 
rsunds.  They  wear  a high  cap,  fronted  with  a piece  of 
brafs,  on  which  the  king’s  arms  is  generally  reprefented, 
&c.  and  a piece  of  cloth  upon  their  ffioulders,  called  a wing. 
In  fome  armies  they  have  better  payr  than  a common 
foldier.  They  were  firft  eftajolifhed  in  France  in  1667, 
and  foon  after  formed  into  companies : they  were  firft 
known  in  England  in  1685. 

Granadiers,  or  Grenadiers , Horfe,  called  by  the  French 
grenadiers  volans,  or  flying  granadiers,  are  fuch  as  are 
mounted  on  horfeback,  but  fight  on  foot  and  on  horfeback. 
Thefe  were  firft  ellabliffied  in  France  by  Lewis  XIV.  in 
1676,  and  formed  into  fquadrons. 

Every  battalion  of  foot  has  generally  a company  of  gra- 
nadiers belonging  to  it  ; which  generally  take  the  right  of 
the  battalion  ; and,  being  the  tall'eft  and  ftouteft  men, 
frequently  are  the  firft  in  attacks. 
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We  have  had  in  England  two  troops  of  horfe  granadier 
guards  ; the  firft  railed  in  the  year  1693,  and  the  lecond 
in  1701. 

GRANADILLA,  in  Botany,  the  diminutive  of  the 
Spanifh  name  of  the  Pomgranate,  Granada,  ufed  in  the 
Welt  Indies,  and  retained  by  Tournefort  and  Adanfor,  for 
the  Paffjlora  of  Linnaeus.  This  appellation  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  fruit  of  PaJJiflora  quadrangular  is,  much 
elteemed  by  Welt  Indians,  and  fometimes  ripened  in 
England. 

GRANADO,  Granada,  or  Grenade , in  the  Military 
Pint,  a hollow  ball  or  Ihell,  of  iron,  brals,  or  even  glafs,  or 
potter’s  earth,  tilled  with  gun-powder,  and  fitted  with  a 
fuzee  to  give  it  fire. 

The  name  granado  takes  its  rife  hence,  that  it  is  filled 
with  grains  of  powder,  as  a pomegranate  is  with  kernels. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds;  the  one  large,  the  other 
fmall : the  firlt  are  to  be  thrown  at  the  enemy  by  a mortar, 
properly  called  bombs,  or  /hells.  The  latter  to  be  call  with 
the  hand,  and  thence  denominated  hand-granculos . 

The  bell  way,  Cafimir  obferves,  to  fecure  a man’s  felf 
from  the  effeht  of  a granado,  is,  to  lie  flat  down  on  the 
ground,  before  it  burn. 

The  common,  or  hand  granado,  is  a little,  hollow  ball 
of  iron,  tin,  wrood,  palteboard,  or  other  matter,  filled  with 
ftrong  powder,  lighted  with  a fuzee,  and  thus  thrown  by 
hand  into  places  where  men  (land  thick  ; and  particularly 
into  trenches  and  lodgments.  Thefe  are  now  funk  into 
difufe. 

Their  compofition  is  the  fame  with  that  of  bombs  ; which 
fee.  For  fize,  they  are.  ufually  between  two  and  three 
inches  in  diameter,  about  the  bignefs  of  a common  iron 
bullet,  and  weigh  about  three  pounds ; as  to  dimenfions, 
they  are  commonly  in  thicknefs  one-eighth,  one-ninth,  or 
One-tenth  of  their  diameter  ; their  aperture,  or  orifice,  about 
-p^wide,  as  pi  eicribed  by  Cafimir. 

Thuanus  obferves,  that  the  firft  time  granados  were  ufed, 
was  at  the  liege  of  Wachtendonch,  a town  near  Gueldres  ; 
and  that  the  inventor  was  an  inhabitant  of  Venlo  ; who,  in 
making  an  experiment  of  the  effedt  thereof,  occafioned  two- 
thirds  of  that  city  to  be  burnt ; the  fire  being  kindled  by 
the  fall  of  a granado. 

Bombs  were  known  long  before  the  invention  of  granados. 
The  ancients  had  a fort  of  ollas,  or  fire-pots,  fomewhat  of 
the  fame  nature  with  our  granados,  but  they  were  much 
lefs  perfect. 

Cafimir  mentions  a fort  of  blind  granados,  without  any 
aperture,  or  fuzee,  as  not  needing  to  be  lighted  ; but  being 
thrown  with  a mortar,  they  take  fire  of  themfelves  whenever 
they  fall  on  any  hard  folid  objed. 

GRANARD,  in  Geography,  a neat,  new  built  market 
and  poll  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Eongford.  Ad- 
joining is  a remarkable  hill  or  mount  called  the  Moat  of 
Granard,  thought  to  be  artificial,  and  the  feite  of  a Danim 
fort,  which  commands  from  its  furamit  a molt  extenfive 
profped  into  fix  or  feven  adjoining  counties.  It  is  52  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  12  from  Longford. 

GRANARY,  ill  Agriculture,  a building  contrived  for 
laying  up  and  fioring  corn,  in  order  to  preferve  it  for  a 
length  of  time.  They  have,  near  Grand  Cairo,  magazines 
or  granaries,  called  “ Jofeph’s  granaries,”  defended  with 
wooden  walls,  in  which  vail  quantities  of  grain  are  annually 
preferved;  and  many  parts  of  Africa  abound  vyith  granaries 
of  this  kind.  They  are  frequently  deep  pits  made  in  the 
folid  rock ; the  defeent  into  them  being  |uft  large  enough 
for  a man  to  go  down ; but  they  grow  larger  as  ioon  as  the 
perfon  is  in,  and  are  ufually  fquare,  from  thirty  to  forty 
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feet  In  diameter.  In  thefe  the  great  men  of  the  country 
preferve  their  corn;  they  firft  cover  over  the  floor  with 
ft  raw,  then  they  lay  on  the  corn,  ftill,  as  the  heap  rifes, 
placing  a thin  bed  of  ftraw  between  the  corn  and  the  fides, 
as  they  did  at  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  they  proceed 
till  the  whole  cavity  is  filled:  when  this  is  done  they  cover 
the  mouth  or  entrance  with  a fort  of  hurdle  of  green  boughs 
of  trees,  interwoven  one  with  another.  This  they  cover 
with  about  two  feet  thicknefs  of  fund,  and  over  this  raife  a 
ridge  of  earth,  well  beaten  together,  in  order  to  throw  off 
the  rain  both  ways,  that  none  may  fettle  on  the  place  and 
foak  into  the  magazine.  The  corn  thus  ftored  up  keeps 
three,  four,  or  more  years  very  good;  ar.d,  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  proprietor  being  taken  off  by  the  feverity  of 
the  eaftern  governments,  under  which  they  live,  the  maga- 
zine is  forgotten,  and  fome  accident  difeovering  it  many 
years  afterwards,  the  corn  is  almoft  always  found 
perfectly  good  in  it.  All  the  care  they  take,  in  regard  to 
the  grain,  is  to  expofe  it  two  or  three  days  to  the  fun’s  heat, 
to  dry  it  thoroughly,  before  they  carry  it  into  the  maga- 
zine. 

It  may  be  ftated  further,  that  in  the  duchy  of  Lithuania, 
and  in  the  Ukraine,  the  people  alfo  preferve  their  corn  in 
the  fame  manner,  in  wells  or  pits  made  in  dry  places:  but 
in  thefe  countries  great  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  opening  of 
thefe  ftore-rooms ; for,  if  people  defeend  into  them  before 
they  have  had  fufficient  communication  with  the  frelh  air, 
they  are  often  killed  by  the  damps;  this,  however,  is  ealily 
guarded  againft.  By  thefe,  and  numerous  other  inftances 
of  the  pradice  of  other  countries,  it  appears  evident  that 
fubterranean  granaries  may  occafionally  be  highly  ufeful 
for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  grain  in  particular  iituationi 
and  circumltances. 

But  the  common  granaries  may,  with  proper  care,  be 
rendered  much  more  ufeful  than  they  are  at  prefent.  The 
grand  caution  neceffary  to  this  purpofe  is,  to  guard  againft 
the  too  great  humidity,  which  is  often  the  cafe  in  places 
where  there  is  a great  number  of  doors  and  windows.  A 
too  free  accefs  of  the  external  air  is  alfo  to  be  guarded 
againft;  as  this  has  not  only  a tendency  to  produce  the 
above  effed,  but  is  liable  to  bring  in  with  it  the  ova  or 
eggs  of  a number  of  different  infeds,  which  prey  upon  and 
deitroy  the  corn.  A third  caution  is,  when  the  corn  is 
the  produce  of  the  country  where  it  is  preferved,  not  to 
fill  the  place  with  the  crop  of  one  place  only,  but  to  mix 
the  harvefts  of  two  as  different  provinces  as  may  be,  the  one 
dry,  the  other  moift,  or  otherwife  differing  as  much  as  may 
be;  thus  the  contrary  qualities  of  the  one  may  prevent  the 
deftrudion  of  the  other.  Thefe  are  the  principal  rules  to 
prevent  the  corrupting  of  corn:  but  when  the  mifehief  is 
once  begun,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  flop  it;  all  the  care 
that  can  be  employed  Ihould,  of  courfe,  be  taken  in  regard 
to  thefe  as  fpeedily  as  polfibk?. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  chief  points  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  ereding  of  granaries,  are  to  make  them  fufficiently 
ftrong,  and  to  give  them  fuch  a fituation  as  may  expofe 
them  to  the  moft  drying  winds.  But  in  conftruding  a 
granary  merely  for  the  accommodation  of  a farm,  it  is 
unneceffary,  Mr.  Batefon  obferves,  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  attend 
to  all  thofe  circumltances  refpeding  ftrength,  fituation,  See. 
which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  building  an  extenfive  gra- 
nary, where  large  quantities  of  grain  are  fometimes  de- 
pofited.  A farmer  feldom  wilhes  to  have  a great  deal  of. 
his  thralhed  corn  on  his  hands  at  once ; neverthelefs  there 
ought,  on  every  farm,  to  be  a place  of  fecurity,  capable 
of  containing,  at  leaft,  one-third  or  ono-half  the  grain  pro- 
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duced  annually  on  the  farm.  Where  the  practice  of  houfing 
corn  is  followed,  there  is  little  or  no  room,  he  remarks, 
within  the  barn  for  a granary;  but  where  this  is  not  the 
practice,  particularly  where  there  is  a thralhing  mill,  the 
granary  may  be  eafily  made  over  the  barn;  which,  with 
proper  tackle  for  hoifting  the  facks  from  below,  is,  he 
thinks,  the  mod  convenient  and  leaft  expenilve  place  a far- 
mer can  have  it  in. 

The  ordering  of  the  corn  in  many  parts  of  England,  after 
being  feparated  from  the  chaff,  dull,  and  other  impurities, 
and  well  fcreened,  is  this:  after  bringing  it  into  the  gra- 
naries, it  is  fpread  about  half  a foot  thick,  and  turned  from 
time  to  time,  about  twice  in  a week ; once  a week  they 
alfo  repeat  the  fcreening.  This  fort  of  management  is  con- 
tinued two  months,  and  after  that  it  is  laid  a foot  thick 
for  two  months  more,  and  during  this  time  turned  once  a 
week,  or  twice,  if  the  feafon  be  damp,  and  now  and  then 
again  fcreened  over.  After  about  five  or  fix  months,  it  is 
raifed  to  five  or  fix  feet  thicknefs  in  the  heaps,  and  then 
turned  once  or  twice  in  a month,  and  fcreened  now  and  then. 
When  it  has  lain  two  years,  or  more,  it  is  only  turned 
once  in  two  months,  and  fcreened  once  a quarter ; but  how 
long  foever  it  is  kept,  the  oftener  the  turning  and  fcreen- 
ing are  repeated,  the  better  the  grain  will  be  found  to  keep. 
It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a yard  wide  on  every  fide 
the  heap  of  corn,  and  other  empty  fpaces,  into  which  it 
may  be  turned  and  tolled  as  often  as  there  maybe  occafion. 
In  Kent  they  make  two  fquare  holes  at  each  end  of  the 
floor,  and  one  round  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which 
they  throw  the  corn  out  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms, 
and  fo  up  again,  to  turn  and  air  it  the  better.  Their 
fcreens  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to  feparate  the  duff 
from  the  corn,  which  falls  into  a bag;  and  when  fufficiently 
full,  this  being  removed,  the  pure  and  good  corn  remains 
behind. 

By  thefe  means  corn  has  been  kept  in  granaries  thirty 
years;  and  it  is  afferted,  that  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  more 
flour  it  yields,  in  proportion  to  the  corn,  and  the  purer 
and  whiter  the  bread  is,  the  fupcrfluous  humidity  only 
.having  been  evaporated  in  the  keeping.  At  Zurich,  in 
Swifferland,  it  is  faid  that  corn  has  been  kept  eighty  years, 
©r  longer,  by  the  fame  methods  of  management. 

It  is  ftated  that  the  public  granaries  at  Dantzick  are 
feven,  eight,  or  nine  ftories  high,  having  a funnel  in  the 
anidft  of  every  floor,  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to 
another.  They  are  built  fo  fecurely,  that,  though  every 
way  furrounded  with  water,  the  corn  contradls  no  damp, 
and  the  veflels  have  the  convenience  of  coming  up  to  the 
walls  for  their  lading.  The  Ruffians  preferve  their  corn  in 
fubterranean  granaries,  of  the  figure  of  a fugar-loaf,  wide 
below  and  narrow  at  top:  the  fides  are  well  plaftered, 
and  the  top  covered  with  Hones.  They  are  very  careful  to 
have  the  corn  well  dried  before  it  is  laid  into  thefe  itore- 
houfes,  and  often  dry  it  by  means  of  ovens,  their  fummer 
dry  weather  being  too  lhort  to  effeft  it  fufficiently  for  the 
purpofe. 

Different  contrivances  have  been  propofed  by  M.  Du 
Hamel  and  Dr.  Hales,  for  ventilating  or  blowing  frelh  air 
through  corn  laid  up  in  granaries  or  flfips,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve it  fweet  and  dry,  and  to  prevent  its  being  devoured 
by  weevils  or  other  infedts.  This  may  be  done  by  nailing 
wooden  bars  or  laths  on  the  floors  of  the  granary,  about  an 
inch  diftant  from  each  other,  when  they  arc  covered  with 
hair-cloth  only  ; or  at  the  diffance  of  two  or  three  inches, 
when  eoarfe  wire-work,  or  balket-work  of  ofier,  is  laid  un- 
«ei  the  hair-cloth,  or  when  an  iron  plate  full  of  holes  is 
laid  upon  them.  Thefe  laths  may  be  laid  acrofs  other  laths, 
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nailed  at  the  diffance  of  fifteen  inches,  and  two  or  more 
deep,  that  there  may  be  a free  paffagc  for  the  air  under 
them.  The  under  laths  muff  come  about  fix  inches  lhort  of 
the  wall  of  the  granary  at  one  end  of  them,  on  which  end 
a board  is  to  be  fet  edgeways,  and  Hoping  again  ft  the  wall: 
by  this  difpofition  a large  air-pipe  is  formed,  which,  hav- 
ing an  open  communication  with  all  the  interffices  between 
and  under  the  bars,  will  admit  the  paffage  of  air  below 
forcibly  through  a hole  at  the  extremity  of  it,  into  all  the 
corn  of  the  granary,  that  will  confequently  carry  off  the 
moift  exhalations  of  the  corn.  The  ventilators  for  fupply- 
ing  frelh  air  may  be  fixed  again!!  the  wall,  on  the  infide  or 
outfide  of  the  granary,  or  under  the  floor,  or  in  the  cieling; 
but  wherever  they  are  fixed,  the  handle  of  the  lever  that 
works  them  muff  be  out  of  the  granary,  otherwife  the  per- 
fon  who  works  them  will  be  in  danger  of  fuffocation  when 
the  corn  is  fumed  with  brimflone,  as  is  fometimes  done  for 
deftroying  weevils.  Small  moveable  ventilators  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe  for  ventilating  corn  in  large  bins  or  in  fmall 

franaries,  and  may  be  eafily  moved  from  one  bin  to  another, 
f the  granary  or  corn-lhip  be  very  long,  the  main  air-pipe 
may  pafs  lengthwife  along  the  middle  of  it,  and  convey  air* 
on  both  fides,  under  the  corn.  In  large  granaries,  large 
double  ventilators,  laid  on  each  other,  may  be  fixed  at  the 
middle  and  near  the  top  of  the  granary,  that  they  may  be 
worked  by  a wind-mill  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  building, 
or  by  a water-mill.  The  air  is  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
ventilators  through  a large  trunk  or  trunks,  reaching  down 
through  the  feveral  floors  to  the  bottom  of  the  granary, 
with  branching  trunks  on  each  floor,  by  means  of  which 
the  air  may  be  made  to  pafs  into  a large  trunk  along  the 
adjoining  crofs  walls:  from  thefe  trunks  leveral  leffer  trunks, 
about  four  inches  wide,  are  to  branch  off,  at  the  diffance 
of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other,  which  are  to  reach 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  granary,  and  their  farther 
ends  to  be  clofed : feams  of  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  are  however  to  be  left  open  at  the  four  joinings  of  the 
boards,  where  they  are  nailed  together,  that  the  air  may 
pafs  through  them  into  the  corn.  In  feme  of  thefe  leffer 
tiunks  there  may  be  Hiding  Ihutters,  in  order  to  flop  the 
paffage  of  the  air  through  thofe  trunks  which  are  not 
covered  with  corn ; or  to  ventilate  one  part  of  the  granary 
more  briflely  than  others,  as  there  may  be  occafion.  There 
muff  alfo  be  wooden  Ihutters,  hung  on  hinges,  at  their  upper 
part,  fo  as  to  Ihut  clofe  of  themfelves;  thefe  muff  be  fixed 
to  the  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  granary  on  their  cut- 
fide:  by  thefe  means  they  will  readily  open  to  give  a free 
paffage  for  the  ventilating  air,  which  afeends  through  the 
corn,  to  pafs  off,  but  will  inftantly  Ihut  when  the  ventila- 
tion- ceafes,  and  thereby  prevent  any  dampnefs  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  from  entering:  to  prevent  this  more  fully,  the 
ventilation  Ihould  be  made  only  in  the  middle  of  cry  days, 
unlefs  the  corn,  when  firft  put  in,  is  cold  and  damp. 

But  in  fmaller  granaries,  where  the  ventilators  mull  be 
worked  by  hand,  if  thefe  granaries  Hand  on  lladdles,  fo  as 
to  have  their  lower  floor  at  feme  diffance  from  the  ground, 
the  ventilators  may  be  fixed  under  the  lower  floor,  between 
the  lladdles,  fo  as  to  be  worked  by  men  Handing  on  the 
ground  without  or  within  the  granary.  A very  commo- 
dious and  cheap  ventilator  may  be  had  for  fmall  granaries, 
by  making  the  door  of  the  granary  ferve  the  purpofe,  which 
may  be  eafily  done  by  making  a circular  fereen,  of  the  fize 
of  a quarter  of  a circle,  behind  it ; but  in  order  to  this,  the 
door  muff  open  not  inwards  but  outwards,  of  the  granary, 
fo  that,  as  it  falls  back,  it  may  be  worked  to  and  fro  in 
the  fereen ; which  muff  be  exadlly  adapted  to  it  in  all  parts 
of  the  circular  fide  of  the  fereen,  as  well  as  at  the  top  and 
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bottom.  But  there  mud  be  a ftep  at  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  diftance  from  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  doors  falling 
back  farther,  that  there  may  be  room  for  a valve  in  the 
fcreen  to  fupply  it  with  air:  wh  ch  air  will  be  driven  in  by 
the  door,  through  a hole  made  in  the  wall  near  the  floor, 
into  the  main  air-trunk,  in  .which  there  mult  be  another 
valve  over  the  hole  in  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
air  from  within. 

But  with  the  view  of  f militating  the  labour  of  frequently 
ftirring  and  ventilating  the  grain,  and  of  Ieflening  the  ex- 
pence  of  fuch  buildings,  a member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr  Templeman,  recommends  a new-invented  gra- 
nary, of  which  the  following  defcription  is  given.  It  con- 
lilts,  he  fays,  of  feven  ftories  of  floors,  and  may  be  built  of 
any  dimenflons,  provided  proper  proportions  are  adhered  to. 
The  form  of  it  is  fquare,  fuppofe  fourteen  feet  fquare 
within  the  rooms  or  cells.  The  diltance  from  the  floor  of 
one  cell,  to  the  floor  of  that  above,  is  five  feet  ; and  the 
whole  building  fhould  Hand  on  ftrong  polls,  more  or  lefs  in 
number,  according  to  the  dimenfions,  at  the  diltance  of  fix 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  fmall  Hairs,  or  rather  ladder, 
to  go  to  the  feveral  cells,  mult  be  fixed  on  the  outfidc  of  the 
building  fideways,  with  a leading  rail,  or  rope,  to  prevent 
falling.  The  whole  granary  to  be  built  of  what  is  generally 
called  brick  noggin  ; that  is,  it  is  firil  framed  in  ilror.g  tim- 
ber work,  and  the  interllices  filled  up  with  brick.  The 
floors,  beams,  and  joilts,  are  to  be  made  ftrong  to  bear  the 
weight  ol  the  corn  ; and  the  infide  of  the  cells  well  lined 
w ith  dry  oak-board,  clofe  jointed,  and  the  outlide  weather- 
boarded,  the  boards  being  llrongly  nailed  to  the  timber- 
work  of  the  frame,  and  afterwards  payed  over  with  pitch. 
The  floors  of  the  cells  are  to  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  (helve 
towards  the  middle,  in  which  part  is  to  be  an  aperture  fix 
inches  fquare,  to  be  opened  or  clofed  by  means  of  a Hiding 
fhutter,  which  mull  have  a long  handle,  reaching  in  a groove, 
without  the  granary.  On  three  fides  of  the  rooms  there 
Ihould  be  windows  llrongly  latticed,  covered  with  wire,  to 
keep  out  large  infects  and  birds,  and  with  ftrong  fhutters, 
to  defend  the  corn  from  the  weather.  On  the  fourth  fide  is 
a door  to  each  room,  to  open  from  without.  The  windows 
are  to  be  lmall,  and  as  clofe  as  poflible  to  the  cieling.  Over 
the  upper  room  or  cell  is  a loft,  on  the  outlide  of  the  door 
of  which  is  fixed  a crane,  to  be  worked  within  by  a winch 
and  fliers.  The  ufe  of  the  windows  in  the  fides  of  the  rooms, 
is  to  give  the  corn  all  the  benefit  it  can  receive  from  the  wind 
and  frelh  air.  The  door,  when  the  cell  is  empty,  admits 
the  workman  to  fweep,  dull,  and  clean  it.  The  method  of 
managing  corn  in  this  fort  of  granary  is  as  follows  : when 
the  wheat  is  properly  cleaned,  it  is  hoilled  in  facks  to  the 
loft  above,  and  emptied  through  a hole  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  floor.  The  apertures  in  the  floors  of  the  cells  being 
all  open  (except  the  two  undermoft,  which  are  clofed  by  the 
Hiding  fhutters),  the  grain  falls  through  till  it  reaches  the 
undermoft  cell  but  one  : when  this  is  filled  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet,  which  may  be  feen  through  the  windows, 
the  aperture  in  the  floor  of  the  next  cell  above  is  flnu  by 
its  Aider.  This  being  filled  in  the  fame  manner,,  the  next 
above  it  is  alfo  fhut,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  are  filled,  if  re- 
quired, except  the  undermoft,  which  is  left  empty.  In  this 
condition  the  corn  is  left  for  a week  or  more,  if  it  was  got 
in  very  dry.  When  it  is  to  be  ilirred,  the  floor  of  the  un- 
dermoft cell  is  to  be  fwept  very  clean,  the  door  is  again  fhut, 
and  the  Aider  in  the  floor  above  drawn  back,  which  allows 
the  corn  to  fall  through  into  that  cell.  When  the  ceil  above 
is  empty,  the  Aider  is  again  fhut,  the  floor  fwept  very  clean, 
and  the  Aider  in  the  ..next  floor  over,  that  is  opened.  In  this 


manner  they  are  all  managed,  till  at  Iaft  the  uppermoft  ceH 
remains  empty  ; and  the  windows  having  all  been  open  while 
the  corn  was  falling  from  one  cell  to  another,  render  great 
benefit  thereto,  by  admitting  a current  of  air  to  pafs  through. 
Under  the  aperture  in  the  floor  of  the  lower  cell,  a proper 
fcreen  is  fixed  ; at  the  end  of  this  fcreen  is  fixed  a conductor 
or  fpout,  to  which  a fack  is  hung,  its  bottom  refting  on  a 
miller’s  hand-barrow ; the  Aider  is  then  drawn,  and  the  corn 
let  fall  on  the  fcreen,  from  which  it  runs  into  the  fack  : when 
the  fack  is  full,  the  Aider  is  for  a moment  fhut,  till  another 
fack,  on  another  barrow,  is  put  under  the  condudlor  ; the 
workman  then  wheels  the  firft  fack  to  the  outfide  of  the  gra- 
nary,  and,  faftening  the  crane  rope  to  it,  it  is  drawn  up  by 
another  workman  in  the  loft.  The  fame  method  is  purfued 
till  the  lower  cell  is  emptied.  If  it  is  neceflary  to  fcreen  all 
the  corn  at  this  time,  a fmall  fcreen  is  fixed  under  the  aper- 
ture of  the  next  cell  to  be  emptied,  lo  contrived,  as  to  have 
a box  at  the  back  of  it  for  receiving  all  the  dull,  feeds  of 
weeds,  See.  that  pafs  between  the  wares  ; and  this  fcreen  is 
fucceflively  fixed  under  every  aperture  as  the  cells  are  fuc- 
ceflivcly  emptied.  After  the  firft  month,  the  corn  need  be 
ftirred  in  this  manner  only  once  a fortnight,  and  after  the  firft 
fix  months,  only  once  a month,  unlefs  the  weather  fhould 
prove  in  autumn  very  hot  and  damp.  The  advantages  of 
this  granary,  as  defcribed  by  the  inventor,  are,  that  it  is 
built  at  a fmall  expence  ; that  it  contains  a great  deal  of 
grain  in  a fmall  compafs  ; and  that  the  grain  is  eafily  Aiifted 
and  ventilated,  without  the  tedious  mode  of  turning  it  with 
fiiovels,  or  other  fimilar  means. 

However,  the  plan  of  a granary,  taken  from  one  built  on 
his  own  eftate,  by  a very  refpedlable  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man in  Chefhire,  who  has  found  it  tb  anfwer  extremely  well, 
it  is  conceived,  by  an  able  writer,  will  perhaps  be  prefer- 
able to  the  above,  not  only  from  its  cheapnefs,  but  from 
its  fimplicity,  and  the  eafy  mode  by  which  the  whole  body 
of  grain  is  ilirred,. and  the  air  conveyed  and  circulated  through 
every  part  of  it,  at  whatever  thicknefa  or  depth  it  is  laid,  and 
one  floor  only  is  neceflary,  howrever  high  the  building  may  be. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a granary  of  this  nature 
may  be  very  ufeful  and  convenient  in  many  cafes. 

This  fort  of  granary  is  fhewn  in  Plate  Granary  on  Agriculture^ 
in  which  Jig.  i . difplays  the  front  elevation  of  the  building 
a is  the  door  into  the  lowrer  part ; b , the  door  into  the  loft 
above,  to  afcend  to  which  a ladder  is  neceflary  ; c,  a crane 
for  holding  facks  up  from  below  J,  d,  d,  are  air-holes  for 
ventilation.  At  Jig.  z.  is  feen  a fedlion  or  view  of  the  infide 
of  the  building ; a,  a , a,  a,  a,  are  wooden  fpouts,  which  reach 
from  the  air-holes  on  one  fide  of  the  granary  to  tliofe  on  the 
other.  Thefe  fpouts  are  formed  of  inch  deal,  about  fix 
inches  broad,  and  made  with  an  angle  fimilar  to  thole  fpouts 
that  are  employed  to  convey  off  the  rain  water  from  the  eaf- 
ings  of  houfes.  They  are  placed  acrofs  the  granary  with 
the  angle  upwards,  as  reprefented  at  Jig.  3 ; b,  b,  b,  are 
the  ends  of  fimilar  fpouts,  which  crofs  the  others,  and  alfo 
reach  betwixt  the  air-holes  on  the  other  two  fides  of  the 
building,  as  feen  at  Jig.  4 ; c,c,c,  are  half  fpouts,  extending 
in  the  fame  manner  to  air-holes  on  each  fide.  It  is  neceflary 
that  the  air-holes  fliould  decline  outwards,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  rain  or  fnow  in  ftormy  weather  ; and 
they  fliould  likewife  be  fecured  from  infedls  and  vermin  by 
wire  cloth  ; d d,  the  floor  of  the  granary,  which  is  three 
yards  fquare,  and  divided  each  way  into  three  hoppers,  e,  e,  e:- 
of  one  iquare  yard  each,  making  in  the  whole  nine  hoppers, 
as  feen  at  fig  5 ; f is  a large  hopper,  that  encompafles  all  the 
reft,  and  has  a Aider  at  g for  opening  occafionally,  as  may 
be  neceflary  in  taking  out  the  grain.  And  there  is  another 
fmaller  hopper  i,  which  is  fufpendechto  this  by  four  iron. 
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hafps  h,  k,  t h,  that  may  be  readily  unfaftened-wlien  required, 
from  the  fquare  deal  box  o o,  fixed  to  the  large  hopper. 
Through  the  fide  of  this  box,  the  handle  h of  the  Aider  muft 
extend  This  hopper  is  principally  ufed  for  the  convenience 
of  taking  out  a finall  quantity  of  grain,  but  is  removed  when 
a large  quantity  is  to  be  taken  from  the  granary  ; m is  a 
fmall  loft  into  which  the  facks  of  grain  are  hoifted,  and  emp- 
tied over  the  fides  or  rails  n,  n,  from  which  it  falls  down,  and 
paffes  through  the  hopper  e,  e,  till  f is  filled  (the  Aider  g 
being  clofed);  and  as  the  corn  continues  to  be  emptied  from 
the  loft,  the  granary  is  gradually  filled  until  it  is  up  to  the 
'top  if  neceflary.  The  fpouts  being  all  inverted,  as  noticed 
above,  and  open  below,  it  is  obvious  that,  although  the  gra- 
nary be  filled  to  the  top,  the  corn  will  not,  like  a fiuid,  rife 
within  the  fpouts  above  the  level  of  their  lower  edges  ; and 
thus  there  will  be  a vacuum  left  within  every  fpout,  through 
which  the  air  will  freely  pafs.  Thefe  fpouts  are  placed  three 
feet  diftant  from  each  other,  horizontally  from  angle  to  an- 
gle, and  eighteen  inches  vertically  ; that  is,  from  thofe  in 
one  tire,  to  thofe  in  another,  which  is  the  next,  and  crofles 
it.  The  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  hoppers  e,  e,  e,  fhould 
be  fo  proportioned,  that  one  may  not  give  vent  to  the  grain 
fafter  than  another  ; for  which  reafon,  the  aperture  of  the 
middle  one  a,  Jig.  5,  fhould  be  the  fmalleft,  becaufe  there  is 
the  leaf!;  obftrudlion  there.  The  apertures  b , b,  b,  b,  ought  to 
be  fomewhat  larger,  as  the  grain  will  meet  with  fome  little 
obftrudtion  there  ; by  the  fides  of  the  large  hopper  ; and  the 
apertures  or  openings  c,  c,  c,  c,  fhould  be  the  largeft,  as  the 
obftrudlion  in  the  angles  will  be  greater  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work. 

GRANASUOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Amona  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Faenza. 

GRANATAN,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erz- 
geburg  ; 12  miles  N.  E.  of  Freyberg. 

GR  ANATARIUS,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  an  officer  in 
monafteries  who  took  care  of  the  provifions. 

GRANATE,  popularly  called  garnet,  in  Natural  Hif- 
tory.  See  Garnet. 

Graxate  Paje.  The  counterfeit  garnet  in  paile,  is 
formed  with  three  different  proportions  of  the  ingredients, 
which  are  thefe  : 

Take  prepared  cryftal  two  ounces,  common  red-lead  fix 
ounces,  manganefe  fixteen  grains,  zaffer  three  grains ; mix 
all  well  together;  and  put  them  into  a crucible:  cover 
it  with  a lute,  and  fet  it  in  a potter’s  kiln  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Or,  take  cryftal  two  ounces,  minium  five  ounces  and  a 
half,  manganefe  fifteen  grains,  zaffer  four  grains  ; mix  them 
well  together,  and  leave  room  for  their  fwelling  in  the  pot  ; 
bake  them  twenty-four  hours  in  a potter’s  kiln. 

The  laft  method  is  this  : take  cryftal  prepared  two  ounces, 
minium  five  ounces  ; mix  them,  and  add  manganefe  fifty-two 
grains,  zaffer  fix  grains  ; mix  them  well  together,  and  let 
all  be  baked,  in  a pot  well  luted,  in  a potter’s  kiln  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  firft  of  thefe  makes  a very  handfome  garnet  of  the 
common  tinge  ; the  fecond,  a deep  one,  with  fomething  of  a 
violet  tinge,  as  many  of  the  natural  garnets  have  ; but  the 
third  makes  much  the  fineft  and  brighteft.  Neri’s  Art  of 
Glafs,  p.  134.  See  Glass  and  Paste. 

GRANATINE,  a name  given  by  Kirwan  to  feveral  tri- 
ple compounds,  profefiedly  of  the  granitic  kind  ; but  as  it 
includes  alfo  combinations  that  have  no  more  than  one  ef- 
fential  ingredient  of  granite  (fuch  as  the  combination  of 
quartz,  jade,  and  garnet),  it  is  obvious,  that  many  rocks, 
thus  united  into  one  clafs,  are  far  from  having  all  the  cha- 
radters  of  granitic  compounds. 


GRANATITE.  See  Staurolite. 

GRANATRISTUM,  in  Surgery,  denotes  a boil,  ora 
carbuncle. 

GRANATUM,  in  Botany , and  the  Materia  Medici. 
See  Punica. 

GRANBY,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Eftex  county,  Vermont,  containing  69  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
a townfiiip  in  HampAiire  county,  Maffachufetts,  E-  S. 
Hadley,  about  94  miles  W.  of  Bofton  ; incorporated  in 
1768,  and  containing  768  inhabitants. — Alio,  a townfiiip  in 
Hartford  county,  Connefticut,  on  the  line  which  feparates 
Connedicut  from  Maffachufetts  ; 18  miles  N.  of  Hartford, 
and  containing  2 735  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  on  the 
Congaree,  in  South  Carolina  ; a place  of  confiderable  com- 
merce, having  a curious  bridge,  the  arches  of  which  are  fup- 
ported  by  wooden  pillars,  fixed  by  iron-work,  in  the  folid 
rock,  40  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  water,  with  the 
centre  arch  40  feet  in  the  clear,  for  admitting  the  paflage  of 
large  trees  brought  down  by  the  flood. 

Granby  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Dominica.  N.  lat.  15°  42'.  W.  long.  61  ' 25'. 

GRANCEY-en-Montagne,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cote-d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrid  of  Dijon  ; 21  miles  S.  E.  of  Chatillon- 
fur-Seine.  The  place  contains  687,  and  the  canton  4071 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  210  kiliometres,  in  11  com- 
munes. _ 

GRAND,  a term  rather  French  than  Englifh,  though 
ufed  on  many  occafions  in  our  language.  It  has  the  fame 
import  with  great,  being  formed  of  the  Latin  grandis. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  grand  matter  of  an  order,  the 
grand  matter  of  Malta,  of  the  free-mafons,  &c. 

So  alfo,  the  grand  fignor,  the  grand  vifier,  & c.  grand- 
father, grand-mother,  & c. 

In  the  French  polity  and  cuftoms  there  are  divers  officers 
thus  denominated,  which  we  frequently  retain  in  Englifh  ; 
as  grand  almoner,  grand  ecuyer,  grand  chambellan,  grand 
voyer,  See. 

Grand,  Anthony  Le,  in  Biography,  who  flouriflied  in 
the  17th  century,  was  a native  of  Douay,  and  is  denomina- 
ted by  fome  writers  the  “ abbreviator  of  Defcartes.’’  He 
was  author  of  many  works  on  the  fubjed  of  philofophy, 
the  chief  of  thefe  are,  “ Inftitutio  Philofophiae  fecundum 
Principia  Ren.  Defcartes,”  410.  “ Curiofus  Natures  Arca- 

norum  Perfcrutator.”  Notes  on  the  Phyfics  of  Rohault, 
which  have  gone  through  many  editions;  and  ft  Hiftoria  Sacra 
a Mundo  condito  ad  Conftantinum  magnum,’’  which  is  faid 
to  be  his  beft  performance.  Moreri. 

Grand,  Joachim  Le,  a French  political  and  hiftorical 
writer,  was  born  in  1653  at  Thorigny,  in  Normandy.  In 
early  life  he  entered  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
which  he  quitted  in  1676,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  two  young  men  of  rank,  and  at 
the  fame  time  applied  himfelf  with  all  diligence  to  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory  under  the  diredtion  of  father  Le  Cointe.  He 
firft  appeared  as  a writer  in  the  year  1688,  in  “ A Hirtory 
of  the  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cathaiine  of  Arragon,” 
in  three  vols.  i2mo.  The  main  objedt  of  this  work  is  to 
refute  certain  fadts  and  arguments  contained  in  the  two  firft 
books  of  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation.  This  pro- 
duced a controverfy  between  Le  Grand  and  the  Englifh 
prelate,  which  has  long  fince  ceafed  to  be  interefting.  In 
1691  he  addrefled  three  letters  to  the  bifhop,  on  his  cri- 
tique of  Bofluet’s  Hiftory  of  the  Variations  of  Proteflants. 
After  this  Le  Grand  was  taken  from  his  literary  purfuits 
by  the  appointment  of  fecretary  to  the  abbe  d’Eltrees,  in 
his  embaffy  to  Portugal.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  till 

the 
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the  year  1697.  The  leifure  which  his  diplomatic  fun&ions 
allowed  was  employed  in  tranflations  of  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vels from  the  Portuguefe.  In  1702  he  accompanied  the 
fame  minifter  in  Spain,  where  he  remained  about  two  years 
as  fecretary.  Soon  after  this  the  marquis  de  Torci,  minif- 
ter of  ilate,  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  employed  his 
pen  in  drawing  up  feveral  memorials  concerning  the  Spanilh 
monarch)-,  and  other  political  topics,  in  which  he  was  of 
great  ufe  to  his  patron,  and  acquitted  himfelf  with  great 
ability.  As  an  author  his  laft  printed  work  was  a treatife 
“On  the  Succefiion  to  the  Crown  of  France.”  This  was  given 
to  the  world  in  1718,  and  is  reckoned  a curious  and  ufeful 
performance.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80  in  the  year  1733. 
He  had  been  poffeffed  of  church  preferment,  and  had  held, 
for  a time,  the  office  of  cenfor  royal  of  books.  Moreri. 

Grand,  in  Geography,  is  a denomination  applied  to  a 
variety  of  places,  as  in  the  following  inftances. 

Grand  Anfe,  or  Jeremie,  a well-built  town  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  Hand  of  Hiipaniola ; the  road  of  which  is  fo 
bad,  that  veifels,  in  order  to  efcape  the  wind,  are  compelled 
to  take  fhelter  behind  Cape  Donna  Maria.  N.  lat.  180  15b 
W.  long.  74'  5'. 

Grand  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  Newfoundland, 
fomewhat  S.  of  Cape  Ray. 

GnASTi-Bourg-Salagnac,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  Gueret.  The  place  contains  2525,  and  the  can- 
ton'7828  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  215  kiliometres,  in 
eight  communes. 

Grand  Canal,  in  Ireland,  is  an  effablifhment  of  which 
we  have  given  feme  account  in  our  article  Canal,  and 
have  here  to  correct  an  error  which  crept  into  that  account, 
in  ftating  that  the  canal  terminates  in  the  Shannon  at 
Tarmonbury,  inftead  of  Shannon-harbour,  two  miles  above 
Banaghar.  The  branch  to  the  Barrow  joins  that  river  at 
Athy ; with  a collateral  branch  from  Low-town  near 
Monaftraven  to  Portarhngton. 

When  the  new  part  of  the  canal  was  finiftied  in  1804, 
from  Tullamore  to  the  Shannon,  a general  repair  and 
deepening  of  the  old  parts  took  place,  in  which  3000  men 
were  employed  for  expedition,  and  the  whole  line  was  fcoured 
out,  fo  that  60  ton  boats  might  pafs.  At  Tullamore  there 
are  wharfs  and  warehoufes  for  goods,  and  alfo  at  Shannon- 
harbour,  with  inns  and  other  accommodation  for  perfons  on 
bufmefs. 

The  Doonare  and  Boulavoneen  collieries  in  Queen’s 
county,  belonging  to  this  company,  were  in  February  1 809 
worked  by  100  men,  and  they  advertifed  for  200  more,  in 
order  to  work  100  acres  of  a coal  three  feet  four  inches  thick, 
which  had  then  recently  been  laid  dry  : the  canals  and  river 
navigations  admitting  of  their  being  conveyed  to  Dublin, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Athlone,  & c. 

Kildare  aqueduct,  eight  miles  from  Dublin,  is  100  feet 
high,  according  to  M.  De  Luc,  Geology,  p.  320. 

Grand- Champ,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Vannes;  feven  miles  N.N.W.  of  Vannes.  The  place  con- 
tains ±t  39,  and  the  canton  7850  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  202  kiliometres,  in  four  communes. 

Grand -Couronne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
riiftrift  of  Rouen.  The  place  contains  8000,  and  the  canton 
12,795  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  182^  kiliometres,  in 
1 3 communes.  j 

Grand -Fathers,  feveral  large  detached  mountains  of 
America,  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  Teneffee,  in  which  are  the 
head-waTsers  of  French  Broad,  and  Cataba  rivers. 


Grand  Foro,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  Coaft. 

Grande  IJland,  an  iftand  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coaft 
of  Brazil;  16  miles  long  and  two  broad.  S.  lat  23  15'. 

Grand  IJland,  an  iftand  of  America,  in  lake  Superior, 
on  the  N.  fide  of  the  lake. — Alio,  an  iftand  in  Niagara 
river,  about  fix  miles  long  and  three  broad  ; its  S.  end  is 
four  miles  N.  of  Fort  Erie. — Alfo,  an  iflar.d  at  the  mouth 
of  lake  Ontario,  within  the  Britilh  territories ; 20  miles 
long  and  at  its  greateft  breadth  four  miles. 

Grand  IJle,  a new  county  of  America,  in  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  ftatc-  of  Vermont,  incorporated  in  1802,  and 
including  the  towns  of  North  Middle  and  South  Hero, 
Vineyard  (late  ifle  Motte),  and  Alburgh. 

Grand  IJles,  two  large  Hands  in  lake  Champlain,  each 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  long,  and  forming  a townfhip  be- 
longing to  Vermont. 

Grand  JunElion  Canal.  To  the  full  account  which  we 
gave  of  this  very  important  inland  navigation  in  our  article 
Canal,  we  have  here  merely  to  add  a few  particulars 
which  have  occurred  iince  that  account  was  printed.  The 
aft  of  the  50th  Geo.  III.  for  the  Grand  Union  canal  pro- 
vides, that  a canal  with  locks  is  to  be  fubftituted  for  the 
railway -branch  from  Gayton  to  Northampton,  in  order  to 
open  a communication  by  water,  from  the  head  of  the 
new  navigation,  the  delign  for  the  continuation  of  the  Lei- 
cefterfhire  and  Northamptonfliire  Union  canals  further  fouth 
than  Market  Harborough,  where  it  now  terminates,  being 
dropt,  in  confequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Grand  Union 
above-mentioned,  which  will  conneft  the  above  canal  with 
the  Grand  Junction.  The  three  aquedudl  arches  over  the 
Oufe  at  Wolverton  having  been  made  flat  elliptical,  inftead 
of  the  curves  of  equilibration,  and  the  foundation  alfo  in- 
fufficienc,  they  gave  figns  of  great  infecurity  immediately  on 
their  centres  being  ftruck,  and  in  February  1808  two  of 
them  adtually  fell  in  and  emptied  the  canal,  as  far  as  the  ftop- 
gates  : fortunately,  the  old  line  of  locks  acrofs  the  valley  had 
not  been  difturbed,  and  the  trade  has  fuffered  no  interrup- 
tion in  confequence.  A caft-iron  aqueduft  on  brick  and 
ftone  piers  is  now  fubftituting  for  thefe  three  arches,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bevan,  who  is  now  the 
engineer  to  the  company.  In  1807  a new  refervoir  was 
compleated  near  the  iide-ponds  on  the  northern  lide  of  the 
Tring  fummit,  for  fupplying  water  to  the  locks  below  the 
fide-ponds  in  dry  feafi  ns. 

In  examining  the  ftrata  and  fprings  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  chalk  fummit,  between  Tring  and  Wendover,  with  a 
view  to  better  fupplying  the  Wendover  branch  and  fummit- 
level  with  water,  Mr.  Bevan  difeovered,  that  different  water- 
tight beds  in  the  lower  chalk  held  up  fprings  a cor.fiderable 
height  above  the  canal,  owing  to  their  dip  to  the  fouthward ; 
and  in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  water,  a fough  or  tun- 
nel was  began  in  the  upper  bank  of  the  canal  near  Wen- 
dover, and  has  been  driven  about  half  a mile  fouthward, 
interfering  different  ftrata  of  chalk  from  beneath,  and 
increafing  in  its  lupply  of  water  as  it  proceeded ; but  ob- 
ferving  that  the  principal  vent  of  this  water  was  in  the 
winter  and  early  fpring  months,  when  the  other  fources  were 
more  than  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  the  canal,  it  occurred 
to  that  ingenious  gentleman  to  place  a ftrong  and  water- 
tight valve  in  the  ntoft  favourable  part  of  this  tunnel,  which, 
as  foon  in  the  autumn  as  the  can  1 is  amply  fupplied  from 
its  other  feeders,  is  flint,  and  kept  fo,  until  thefe  beginr 
.again  .to  fiackamin  their  fupply  ; the  water  in  the  immenfe 
planes  of  thefe  beds  of  chalk,  in  the  mean  time  accumu- 
lating, as  in  a.viift  fubterraiiean  refervoir,  the  fprings  rife 
to  the  level  which  they  originally  did  before  this  tunnel  was' 
begun,  about  20  feet  abqve  the  canal ; and  for  many  weeks 
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after  the  opening  of  the  valve,  in  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
they  pour  forth  a moft  furprifing  ftream  of  water  into  the 
canal,  which  otherwife  would  have  vented  miles  off  m the 
chalk  vallies,  or  flowly  have  made  its  way  down  through 
the  joints  and  fiffures  in  the  ftrata  to  fprings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chalk,  which  vent  below  the  level  of  the  canal. 

In  1808  a twelve-horfe  fingle  BoIior’s  fteam-engine  was 
erefted  near  Nafh-mill,  in  Hcrtfordfliire,  to  lift  the  water 
again,  the  rife  of  four  locks,  for  better  fupplymg  the  mills 
during  feven  or  eight  months  of  the  year.  1 he.  company, 
in  1806,  caufed  boats  to  be  fitted  up  for  conveying  fat 
{peep  alive,  in  tiers  one  above  another,  from  diftant  places 
in  the  county,  to  the  London  markets,  inftead  of  fatiguing 
them  by  driving  along  the  roads,  the  fcheme  of  thus  bring- 
ing oxen  having  been  previoufly  tried,  and  found  not  to 
anfwer ; but  after  a fair  trial,  the  expences  were  found  to 
over-balance  the  advantages  expefted  from  this  alfo  ; we 
are  forry  alfo  to  add,  that  the  cattle-market  at  Paddington 
has  failed,  and  that  the  pens  erefted  for  it  by  the  company 


have  been  fold  and  removed. 

. The  limited  quantity  of  coals  brought  to  Paddington,  or 
within  20  miles  of  London  by  this  canal,  now  pay  a duty 
of  1 cm.  g\d  per  ton  (of  20  X 1 12lb.),  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  duty  on  Newcaftle  coals  in  the  Thames  : in  confequence 
of  this  heavy  and  opprefiive  duty,  many  waggons  and  carts 
are  employed  in  fetching  coals  by  land,  from  the  next  wharf 
beyond  the  limited  diltance,  near  Watford.  The  Grand 
Union  canal  above-mentioned  is  begun,  and  is  to  join  this 
canal  near  the  SAV.  end  of  the  Braunfton  tunnel.  The  de- 
fign  of  a branch  from  near  Tring,  through  Aylefbury  and 
Thame,  to  the  Thames  and  Ifis  navigation  and  Wilts  and 
Berks  canal  near  Abingdon,  has  been  again  revived,  and  it 
feems  probable,  that  an  aft  for  that  purpofe  will  pafs  in 
the  enfuing  feffions  of  parliament  (1811). 

Towards  fupplying  water  to  the  inhabitants  near  Pad- 
dington, a transfer  of  the  company’s  rights  has  been  made 
to  a feparate  water-company,  which  is  expefted  to  be  con- 
firmed by  parliament  in  the  enfuing  fefiions. 

In  November  1806,  the  company  declared  the  firft  half 
yearly  dividend  of  i\ per  cent,  on  the  original  {hares,  which 
has  regularly  increafed  to  3 per  cent,  half-yearly,  exclu- 
five  <bf  property  tax.  The  affairs  of  the  company  feem 
now  faff  retrieving  from  the  effefts  of  their  great  mif- 
management  for  many  years  after  its  eftablifhment,  and  to 
be  now  in  a very  profperous  ftate  ; the  {hares  (of  100/.) 
were,  in  September  1810,  reported  to  be  currently  fold  at 
302/.  each ! although,  at  one  period,  the  fame  could  with 
difficulty  be  difpofed  of  at  65/.  to  70/.  each  : fuch  are  the 
effefts  of  good  or  bad  management,  and  of  abilities  and  in- 
tegrity in  thofe  entrufted  with  the  direftion  and  manage- 
ment of  an  immenfe  concern  like  this,  in  infpiring  confidence 
in  commercial  men  to  enter  into  trade  and  fpeculations 
connefted  with  the  canal,  and  in  capitalifts  to  inveft  their 
money  in  the  company’s  {hares.  A refolution  of  the 
general  affembly  of  proprietors,  on  the  7th  of  June  1803, 
for  appointing  a general  fuperintendant  of  their  concerns, 
principally  led  to  this  beneficial  change.  On  the  11th  of 
June  following,  Charles  Harvey,  efq.  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  the  committee,  and,  after  much  oppofition  from 
certain  powerful  individuals,  was,  on  the  1 ith  of  July,  con. 
•firmed  therein,  by  a general  affembly  called  for  the  fpecial 
purpofe. 

Grand  Key , a fmall  ifland  among  the  Bahamas.  N. 
lat.  26  54'.  W.  long.  77°  48'. 

Grand  Lake,  a lake  of  Louifiana.  N.  lat.  32°.  W. 
long.  930  5'. — Alfo,  a lake  in  the  province  of  New  Brunf- 
wick,  new  the  river  St.  John’s,  laid  to  be  30  miles 


long,  eight  er  ten  broad,  and  in  fonie  places  40  fathom* 

deep. 

Grand  Luce,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Saint-Calais  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Le  Mans.  The  place  con- 
tains 2045,  and  the  canton  10,493  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  227^  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. 

Grand  Mancn  IJland,  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
6 miles  S.  by  S.E.  of  Campo  Bello  ifland,  oppofite  to 
Papamaquoddy  bay  on  the  eaftern  border  of  the  United 
States. 

Grand  Ridge,  is  a term  often  ufed,  (fee  our  article 
Canal,)  for  tire  water-head,  orfummit  line,  acrofs  an  ifland 
or  continent,  from  whence  the  rain  waters  fall  by  oppofite 
courfes  to  the  ocean.  It  refults  from  the  admirable  fyftem 
of  vallies,  which  the  great  Creator  has  fpread  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  no  part,  perhaps,  originally 
of  the  furface,  without  a defeent  and  out-fall  to  the  fea  ; 
that  the  ridges,  or  fummit -lines,  form  a fyftem  not  lefs 
beautiful  and  perfeft  than  the  vallies  ; dnd  whence  it  hap- 
pens, that,  from  any  hill  whatever,  it  is  prafticable  to  mark 
on  a good  map,  and  to  travel  to  every  other  hill  in  the  fame 
ifland  or  continent,  however  large,  without  crofting  any 
running  water,  however  fmall,  but  conftantly  to  pafs  along 
a ridge  or  waterfhead ; whence  the  waters  011  the  furface 
fall  oppofite  ways  from  your  route.  It  feems  furprifing, 
that  no  one  has  attempted  to  illuftrate  this  fubjeft  by  a good 
map,  fhewing  all  the  conneftions  and  windings  of  thefe 
ridges  in  England,  or  even  any  local  diftrift,  until  of  late, 
that  Mr.  Farey  has  prepared  a fquare  of  map,  including 
Derbyfliire,  fhewing  the  ridges,  and  the  fituation  of  all  the 
hills  and  principal  eminences  upon  them,  which  is  intended 
to  accompany  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  oa 
that  interefting  diftrift. 

The  triangular  form  of  the  Britifh  ifland,  and  the  fituation 
of  the  two  principal  rivers,  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  (or 
rather  the  Briftol  channel,)  occafion  the  grand  ridge  of 
England  to  divide  into  two  branches  on  the  Chalk  Downs,  a 
few  miles  N.E.  of  Devizes;  one  of  which,  (the  fouth- 
weftern,)  proceeds  to  Rundaway-hill,  and  crofles  the  deep 
cutting  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  near  to  Devizes, 
near  Eaft  Lavington,  Warminfter,  Wincanton,  Beaminfter, 
Crewkerne,  Chard,  &c.  by  a moft  circuitous  route,  pafiing 
almoft  to  the  north  and  to  the  fouth  coafts  alternately,  until 
it  reaches  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall : having,  in  this 
long  route,  probably  defeended  to  no  lower  ftrata  than  the 
red  ground  or  marie,  of  which  we  ffiall  fpeak  further  pre- 
fently. 

The  other,  or  fouth-eaftern  branch  of  the  grand  ridge, 
proceeds  along  the  chalk  and  the  clays  and  fands  above  it, 
acrofs  the  deep-cutting  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  near 
Burbage,  by  High-clerc,  (near  which  it  probably  occupies 
the  higheft  liratum  in  the  whole  Britifh  feries,)  near  to  Alton 
and  Haflemere,  when  it  foon  defeends  off  the  chalk  into  the 
great  fouthern  denudation,  (fee  Philofophical  Magazine, 
vol.  xxx v.  p.  1 30. ),  and  purfues  the  under  meafures,  through 
the  wealds  of  Suffex  arjd  Kent,  by  Alford,  Leith-hill,  Hands* 
crofs,  (on  the  London  and  Brighton  roads,  being  there  pn  the 
loweft  ftratumbut  one  which  appears  in  that  road,)  by  Turner* 
hill,  Nutley,  Crowborough,  Rotherfield,  Wadhurft,  lenter- 
den,  Shadoxhurft,  Lympe  (near  Hythe),  where  it  again  af- 
cends  the  edge  of  the  chalk,  and  proceeds  on  it  by  Paddlef- 
worth,  Swingfield-,  and  Lydden,  to  the  coaft  at  King’s  Down, 
near  Walmer  caftle. 

From  the  point  of  branching,  N.E.  of  Devizes,  as  above 
deferibed,  the  grand  ridge  follows  the  chalk  northward  by 
White-horfe  hill,  near  Cnerhill,  till  within  a few  miles 
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of  Swindon,  when  it  turns  to  the  N.W,,  and  defeends  to 
the  marie,  and  other  drata  below  the  chalk,  eroding  the 
Woburn  land  ftratum,  not  far  from  Wooton-Baffet : and, 
pafling  to  the  Bath  free-itone  range,  it  erodes  the  Salperton 
tunnel,  on  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  and  proceeds  near 
to  the  weftern  edges  of  the  fame  ilrata,  by  Charlton-Kings, 
near  Cheltenham,  Stanway-hill,  Broad-way-hill,  Lemington- 
hill,  Long-Compton-hill,  and  Epwell ; foon  after  which, 
the  grand  ridge  begins  to  leave  the  free-done,  and  take  to 
the  dark  blue  clays,  &c.  under  it,  except  eroding  feme 
points  of  the  done,  and  traverfes  the  Fenny-Compton  tunnel, 
on  the  Oxford  canal;  thence  by  Hellidon,  and  nearldaventry, 
it  erodes  the  Br.mndon  tunnel,  on  the  Grand  Junction  canal, 
at  Weft-Haddon,  and  at  Hufband’s-Bofworth,  the  tunnels 
of  the  Grand  Union  canal  ; when,  turning  north-wed,  the 
ridge  paffes  Gilmorton  ; and  not  far  from  Lutterworth  it 
erodes  the  Lias  clays  and  lime-done  drata,  and  defeends 
to  the  red  marie  (above  mentioned),  and  quickly,  by  a 
great  fault,  or  fudden  lift  of  the  drata,  is  brought  upon  the 
coal-meal ures  of  the  Bedworth-deld,  and  erodes  the  deep 
cutting  of  the  Coventry  canal,  through  Bedworth  town, 
acrofs  the  late  dr  Roger  Newdigate’s  canal,  and  1 weeps 
round  to  the  wed,  fouth-wed,  and  fouth,  to  Kenilworth  ; 
when,  having  eroded  another  fault,  and  got  again  upon  the 
red  marie,  it  erodes  the  deep-cutting  of  the  Warwick 
and  Birmingham  canal,  near  Baddedey-Clinton,  and  of  the 
Stratford  canal,  near  Hockley  ; thence  by  Afldey-heath, 
and  erodes  the  We  ft -heath  tunnel  of  the  Worcefter  and 
Birmingham  canal,  and  the  Lapal  tunnel  of  the  Dudley 
canal : after  which,  the  grand  ridge  erodes  the  bafaltic 
hills  between  Rowley  and  Dudley,  (which  belong  to  the 
red  marie  drata,)  and,  defeending  to  the  coal-meafures, 
erodes  the  Dudley  tunnel  N.W.  of  that  town,  and  proceeds 
by  Sedgley  ; then  eroding  an  erect  and  denudated  patch  ot 
the  yellow  lime-ftrata,  it  erodes  the  deep-cuttings  of  the 
Old  Birmingham  canal,  the  Wyrley  and  Edington  canal, 
and  of  the  Staffordfhire  and  Worcefterlhire  canal,  all  near 
Wolverhampton  town  ; then  by  Taterhall,  Wrottedey, 
Blimhill,  Cowley,  Wooton,  (near  Leclefliall),  Broughton, 
Afhley,  Maer,  Madeley-park,  to  Keefe,  (near  Newcadle- 
under-line,)  where  it  lias  again  got  upon  coal-meafures,  by 
Bignole-hill,  and  acrofs  the  Harecadle  tunnel,  on  the  Trent 
and  Mei'fey  canal,  by  Golden-hill,  Wickindone  rocks,  and, 
eroding  an  immenfe  fault,  defeends  to  the  lime-done  fhale, 
(fee  Mr.  Farcy’s  fedtion  in  Plate  II.  vol.  xxxi.  of  the 
Philofophical  Magazine,)  on  Biddulph  Moor  ; thence  pades 
the  top  of  the  Great  Rudyard  refervoir,  to  Gun-hill,  and 
eroding  to  High  Roches  rocks,  it  there  afeends  the  lirft 
grit  ; then  crolfes  a fmall  trough  of  the  fir  ft  coal-fhale  and 
fecond  grit,  and  defeends  again  to  the  drft  grit,  or  llam- 
diaw  rocks,  and  dill  further,  on  the  lime-done  diale,  at  the 
Royal  Cottage,  along  which  it  proceeds  to  the  N.W.  fide 
of  Flafh,  and  then  afeends  the  lirft  grit  again,  on  South-Axe- 
edge-hill  ; it  again  defeends  to  the  fliale  lime-done  in 
eroding  Middle  and  Great  Axe-edge-hills  ; from  whence  it 
afeends  acrofs  the  lirft  grit  and  lirft  coal-lhale,  and  afeends 
the  fecond  grit  on  Thatch  Marfli ; this  it  purfues  to  the  north 
of  the  Macclesfield  and  Buxton  road,  and  then  turning  N.E. 
again  defeends  to  the  lime-done  lhale,  and  followrs  it  acrofs 
the  Mancheder  and  Buxton  road  ; foon  after,  it  afeends  the 
firlt  grit  and  lirft  coal-fhale,  on  Comb’s-mofs,  and  again 
defeends  to  the  fliale,  paffes  Sitting-low,  (if  mile  S.L. 
of  Chapel-en-le-Frith,)  when,  turning  eaftward,  it  crolfes 
the  Great  lime-ilone  fault,  (N.  of  Dove-holes,)  and 
is  found  upon  the  third  lime-done,  on  which  it  erodes 
the  quarries  and  rail-way  of  the  Peak-Fored  canal  ; foon 
after,  it  paffes  over  the  baffet-edge  of  the  third  toad-done, 
Vol.  XVI. 


and  defeends  to  the  great  fourth  lime-done  in  Peak-I’orefi, 
which  is  probably  the  lowejl  dratum,  to  which  the  grand 
ridge  paffes  in  its  route  through  England  ; this  liine-rock 
having  been  edimated  to  be  four  miles  at  lead  of  perpen- 
dicular thicknefs  below  the  top  of  the  chalk,  from  whence 
we  commenced  our  defeription  ; much  the  greater  part  of 
this  vaft  feries  of  drata  having  in  this  route  along  the  grand 
ridge  been  loft  fuddenly  by  perpendicular  lifts  of  the  drata 
or  faults,  which,  in  proceeding  to  this  point  by  more  favour- 
able routes,  might  have  been  feen  baffeting  in  fuccefiion. 
For  about  one  and  a half  mile  the  ridge  proceeds  upon  the 
fourth  lime,  then  again  afeends  a point  of  the  third  toad- 
done  and  third  lime,  to  the  village  called  Sparrow-pit , in 
the  Mancheder  and  Caftleton  road,  where  it  again  erodes 
the  great  fault  and  afeends  to  the  lime-ftone-diale  on 
Rufhop-edge,  whence  it  proceeds  northward,  and  after  croff- 
ing  the  Bridle-road  from  Hayfield  to  Fdale-chapel,  it 
afeends  the  firlt  grit  on  Edale  rock,  and  proceeds  acrofs  the 
modes  on  Kinder-fcout  hills  ; thefe  it  leaves  at  their  N.W. 
corner,  and  erodes  the  modes  on  the  dude,  and  the  ancient 
Bridle-road  called  Doctor-Gate,  from  Gloffop  to  Afhop- 
Dale  ; it  then  afeends  the  fil’d  grit  again  on  Ihelf-ftones,  and 
follows  the  fame  to  Wain-ftones  and  Blakelow-ffignes,  which 
feems  to  be  the  higheft  land  in  Derbyfhire,  it  then  pades 
N.  F.  by  Round-hill,  and  afeends  to  the  fird  coal- 
fhale,  erodes  the  Mancheder  and  Peniftone-road  at  Lady- 
crofs  ; where,  turning  N.  W.  it  afeends  the  fecond  grit 
rock,  and  proceeds  by  Dean  and  Bretland  Edges,  to  crofs 
the  Gloffop  and  Huddersfield  road,  on  the  bogs  upon  this 
rock  on  Holme  mofs  ; from  lienee  the  ridge,  after  fome 
diftance,  again  defeends  to  the  fil'd  coal-fhale,  the  fird 
grit,  and  to  the  limeftone-diale,  crofiing  the  Stanage 
funnel  on  the  Huddersfield  canal  near  Marfden  ; the  ridge 
then  proceeds  acrofs  Black-done-edge,  and  erodes  the  deep- 
cutting of  the  Rochdale  canal,  near  the  village  of  Hun- 
dersfield,  (which  has  improperly  been  faid  in  the  population 
accounts  of  i8oi,to  be  a town  containing  10,671  perfons  !) 
the  ridge  then  paffes  Holme  on  the  Burnley  -and  Halifax 
•road,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  near  Colne  comes  again  upon 
coal-meafures,  which  are,  however,  loft  again  at  the  great 
fault,  in  which  part  of  the  Foulridge  tunnel  on  the  Feed's 
and  Liverpool  canal  was  driven,  and  which  occafioned  the 
extraordinary  trouble  and  expence  attending  that  tunnel, 
which  is  mentioned  in  our  article  Canal.  From  hence  the 
grand  ridge  proceeds,  by  Barnoldfwick,  Weft  Marten,  near 
the  Cold-Coniftora,  F.  of  Settleton  lime-ilone,  over  Pen- 
nigant-hill,  Snays-fell,  Nine-lfandards,  Kelton-fell,  Funq- 
foreft,  Scordal-head,  Milborn-forell,  Aldiione-moor,  (lime,  > 
Hartfide-crofs,  Geltfdale-foreil,  Talkin,  and  erodes  the 
Roman  or  Piets  wall  on  the  E.  fide  of  Upper  Denton,  and 
foon  after  it  enters  Roxburghfnire  in  Scotland ; through 
which  it  is  much  eader  to  trace  this  grand  ridge  than  in 
England,  it  forming  often  the  boundaries  between  the 
Scotch  counties,  to  which  this  ridge  and  its  collateral 
ridges  are1  much  better  adapted  than  the  rivers  and  brooks, 
which  have  generally  been  chofenr  as  boundaries,  both  54 
being  more  permanent,  and  not  liable  to  the  changes  which 
dreams  of  water  are  undergoing  in  the  bottoms  of  vales, 
and  avoiding  thofe  difputes  refpedting,  and  the  delay  of 
making  and  improving  bridges,  fords,  navigations,  mills, 
&c.  owing  to  the  rivers  being  part  in  one  county  and  part 
in  another,  and  by  which  alio  many  of  the  molt  coniider- 
able  towns  are  fplit  into  two  or  more  counties,  to  the  no 
fmall  inconvenience  of  their  inhabitants,  in  judicial  and  other 
county  matters. 

Grand  River.  See  Ottawa  and  Ouse. — Alfo,  a ri- 
ver of  Africa  which  runs  into  the  Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  2 8'. 

4 I — Alfo, 
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— Alio,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  N.  fideofthe  ifland,  N.  lat.  38°  3'.  E.long.  14  54': 
— Alfo,  a river  of  America,  which  runs  into  the  Miftouri, 
N,  lat.  38'  56'.  W.  long.  930  25'. — Alfo,  a broad  river  of 
America,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  lake  Michigan,  N. 
lat.  430  25'.  W.  long.  85°  35b — Alfo,  a river  of  America, 
which  runs  into  lake  Erie,  N.  lat.  41°  55'.  W.  long. 
8i°  8'. — Alfo,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the 
Detroit,  N.  lat.  42°  34'.  W.  long.  82°  42'. — Alfo,  a river 
of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the  St.  Laurence,  N.  lat. 

47°  31' 

Grand  River,  or  Rio  grande,  a river  of  Africa,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  near  the  Biffagos  ifles,  N.  lat.  n°. 
W.  long.  1 40  30'. 

Grande  Seaux,  an  Indian  nation,  inhabiting  a territory 
of  the  Miffouri,  and  able  to  furniffi  800  warriors. 

Grand  Surry-Canal  This  canal  is  yet  in  the  fame 
Bate,  nearly,  as  when  our  account  of  it  in  the  article 
Canal  was  written,  in  1805,  except,  that  about  two 
miles  in  length  of  it,  at  its  N.  E.  end,  has  been  brought 
into  ufe,  fince  the  Croydon  canal  has  been  completed  ; 
and  that  the  dock  for  (hips,  at  its  entrance  from  the  Thames, 
was  completed  and  opened  in  June  1807,  and  has  anfwered 
fo  well  to  the  proprietors,  that  in  the  lait  feffions  of  parlia- 
ment, they  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  obtain  power 
for  a further  extenfion  of  them.  In  February,  1809,  this 
company  determined  on  erecting  a ten -horfe  Beam  engine  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  by  the  Deptford  road,  for  Apply- 
ing the  neighbouring  inhabitants  with  water,  intending  to 
let  the  furplus  power  of  this  engine  to  fome  manufac- 
turers. 

Grand  Traverfe,  a range  of  iflauds,  confiding  of  huge 
rocks  in  lake  Michigan. 

Grand  Trunk  Canal,  is  a name  commonly  applied  to 
the  Trent  and  Merfey  canal,  which  fee  in  our  article 
Canal. 

Grand  Union  Canal.  In  the  feffions  of  parliament, 
1810,  (50  Geo.  III.)  an  aft  palled  for  making  the  Grand 
Union  canal,  the  general  direftion  of  which  is  about  S.W. 
23^  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Leicelter  and  Northampton, 
being  confiderably  elevated,  and  eroding  the  grand  ridge 
of  -the  ifland  twice,  by  tunnels,  its  middle  part  for  about 
half  its  length  flcirting  near  to  the  ridge  on  its  wellern 
fide,  and  the  two  ends  being  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
ridge.  Its  objefts  are  the  completing  of  the  long-defired 
water-communication  between  the  Trent  river  and  the  many 
Uanals  which  conneft  therewith,  in  Derbyfhire,  Nottingham- 
ffiire,  and  Leicefterfhire,  and  the  Grand  Junftion  canal,  and 
through  it  to  the  metropolis,  without  making  the  enormous 
circuit  by  Burton,  Fradley-heath,  near  Litchfield,  Tam- 
worth,  Atherftone,  Nuneaton,  and  Braunftone,  which  at 
prefect  goods,  coming  by  water  from  Leicefter,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby  mud  do. ; it  is  intended  alfo  to  fuperfede 
the  neceifity  fur  the  fouthern  part  of  the  Leicefterfhire  and 
Northampton  (hire  Union  canal,  between  Market-Harbo- 
rough  and  Northampton,  which  on  account  of  its  difficulties 
has  never  been  attempted  ; the  prefent  rail-way  branch 
between  the  Grand  Junftion  and  Northampton  is  intended 
to  be  changed  for  a canal  with  locks,  by  which  means  the 
people  of  Northampton  will  have  a water-communication 
with  Market-HarboroiUgh,  Leicefter,  See.  with  only  about 
14  miles  longer  diftance  than  the  Leicefterfhire  and  North- 
ampton Union  would  have  been,  if  the  fame  had  been  com- 
pleted according  to  its  original  aft.  Market-Harborough 
-and  Daventry  are  the  only  confiderable  towns  near  the  line 
of  this  canal,  which  commences  in  the  Leicefterffiire  and 
Northamptonfhire  Union  canal  near  Gumley,  and  termi- 
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nates  in  the  Grand  Junftion  canal  near  Buckby' -wharf,  near 
the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Braunftone  tunnel.  From  Gumley'  in 
f mile  is  a rife  of  76  feet  by  12  locks,  and  thence  to  Wat- 
ford, 20  miles  are  level,  then  in  £ mile'is  a fall  of  53  feet  by 
eight  locks,  and  thence  to  the  Grand  Junftion  canal  about 
three  miles  are  level  ; near  Hufband’s  Bofworth  is  a tunnel  of 
about  1120  yards  long,  and  near  Crick  another  of  about 
900  yards  long.  Near  Crick  it  is  propofed  to  make  a refervoir 
of  60  acres  above  the  canal,  but  below  its  level,  fo  that 
the  furplus  water  collefted  from  other  parts  of  the  canal 
in  rainy  feafons  can  be  here  referved,  to  be  pumped  up 
when  wanted. 

The  width  of  the  canal  at  top  is  42  feet  and  14  at  bot- 
tom, and  its  depth  of  water  five  feet ; the  locks  are  82  feet 
long  and  feven  wide,  calculated  for  25  ton  boats.  This 
line  was  firft  furveyed  by  Mr.  James  Barnes  in  1803,  and  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bevan  in  1808  and  1809,  and  the  latter  is 
appointed  engineer  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

Grand  Wejlern  Canal,  is  fo  denominated  in  an  aft  which 
puffed  in  the  y'ear  1796,  as  mentioned  in  our  article  Canal, 
but  under  which  no  progrefs  had  then  been  made.  In 
April  1810,  it  was  reported,  that  a beginning  had  at  length 
been  made  on  the  fummit  level,  in  Holcomb,  Devon.  A 
much  larger  canal,  capable  of  conveying  fhips  from  the 
Briftol  channel  to  the  fouth  coaft,  has  been  fome  time  in 
agitation,  for  avoiding  the  very'  circuitous  and  tedious  navi- 
gation round  the  Land’s  End  ; which,  however  defirable, 
is  fcarcely  prafticable,  we  incline  to  think,  for  want  o£ 
water. 

Grand  AJfife,  in  Law.  See  Assise. 

Grand  Cape.  See  Cape  and  Attachment. 

Grand  Coujlumier,  le,  an  ancient  book  of  very  great 
authority,  which  contains  the  ducal  cuftoms  of  Normandy. 

Grand  Days.  See  Day,  in  Law. 

Grand  Dijlrefs,  dijlriclio  magna  ; a writ  of  diftrefs,  fo 
called  on  account  of  its  extent,  which  reaches  to  all  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  within  the  county. 

This  writ  lies  in  two  cafes  : either  when  the  tenant  or 
defendant  is  attached  and  appears  not,  but  makes  default  t 
or  where  the  tenant  or  defendant  hath  once  appeared,  and 
after  makes  default.  On  fuch  occafions,  this  writ  lies  by 
common  law,  in  lieu  of  a petit  cape. 

Grand  Elixir,  guard,  jury,  larceny,  prior,  provojl  of 
France,  ferjeanty.  See  Elixir,  Guard,  & c. 

Grand  Gujlo,  in  Painting.  See  Gusto. 

Grande,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Drontheim  ; 21  miles  N.  W.  of  Drontheim. 

GRANDEE  is  underftood  of  a lord  of  the  firft  rank  or 
prime  quality. 

In  Spain,  the  term  grandees  is  ufed  abfolutely  to  denote 
the  prime  lords  of  the  court,  to  whom  the  king  has  once 
given  leave  to  be  covered  in  his  prefenee there  are  fome 
grandees  for  life  only  ; made  by  the  king’s  fay'ing  Amply,, 
be  covered.  Others  are  grandees  by  defeent ; made  by  the 
king’s  faying,  be  covered  for  thyfelf  and  heirs.  Thefe  laft 
are  reputed  far  above  the  former. 

There  are  fome  who  have  three  or  four  grandeeftiips  in 
their  family.  . 

GRAND-GOR.  A Scotch  appellation  for  the  venereal 
difeafe. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N 469.  feft.  5.  we  have 
a proclamation  of  king  James  the  IVth  of  Scotland,  ordering 
all  who  had  this  difeafe,  or  who  had  attended  others  under 
it,  forthwith  to  repair  to  an  ifland  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
If  the  grand-gor  was  the  pox,  and  this  diftemper  came  into 
Europe  at  the  fiege  of  Naples  in  1494?  it  mull  have  made  a 
6 very 
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■tery  quick  progrefs  to  caufe  fuch  an  alarm  at  Edinburgh  in 
*497- 

GRANDI  Ercole,  in  Biography , whom  Vafari  calls 
Ercole  da  Ferrara,  was  a painter  of  the  early  ages  in  the 
art  after  its  revival.  He  was  a difciple  of  Lorenzo  Cofta, 
'whom  he  afterwards  furpaffed  in  excellence,  and  at  whofe 
death  he  was  appointed  to  compleat  the  work  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, begun  by  the  former  for  Domenico  Garganelli,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Bologna,  by  which  he  gained 
great  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  the  colour,  and  the 
truth  and  force  of  expreflion  ; although  it  is  wrought  in  the 
dry  ftyle  of  Mantegna  and  P.  Perugino.  When  unfortu- 
nately the  chapel  was  deltroyed,  that  part  of  the  picture 
which  was  preferved  was  placed  in  the  palace  Tanara.  His 
peculiar  fhynefs  of  manner  made  him  many  enemies  in  Bo- 
logna. He  therefore  quitted  it  and  went  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  produced  many  works  which  are  very  fcarce  now.  His 
fondnefs  for  wine  Ihortencd  his  life,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
of  40  in  the  year  1531. 

GRANDI,  Francis  Lewis,  who  flourifhed  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  17th,  and  the  commencement  of  the  18th  cen- 
turies, was  born  in  1 67 1 at  Cremona.  He  was  difpofed  to 
a ftudious  life,  and  chofe  the  profeflion  of  theology,  in  order 
that  he  might  freely  indulge  his  inclination.  He  entered 
into  the  religious  order  of  Camaldolites,  at  Ravenna,  at  the 
age  of  16 ; and  on  this  occalion  he  relinquifhed  his  own 
Chriltian  name,  and  received  that  of  Guy.  He  became,  in 
the  early  progrefs  of  his  ftudies,  diftinguifhed  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  different  branches  of  literature  and  fcience, 
and  being  difTatisfied  with  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  of  the 
fchools,  he  was  ambitious  of  contributing  to  introduce  a 
more  rational  fyftem.  With  this  view  he  offered  himfelf  as 
a candidate  for  the  vacant  profefforfhip  of  philofophy  in  the 
fchool  of  Florence,  and  obtained  his  objedt,  though  not 
without  the  mod  determined  oppofition  from  the  prejudiced 
adherents  to  the  old  opinions.  He  now  applied  himfelf  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  lie  became  zealoufly  attached  to  mathematical 
ftudies.  The  works  of  the  great  Torricelli,  of  our  country- 
man Wallis,  and  of  other  celebrated  mathematicians,  were 
his  favourite  companions,  and  the  objects  of  his  familiar 
intercourfe.  He  publifhed  a treatife  to  refolve  the  problems 
of  Viviani  on  the  confirmation  of  arcs,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  grand  duke  Cofmo  III.,  who  was  fo  delighted  with 
the  performance,  that  he  appointed  the  author  profeffor  of 
philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa.  From  this  time 
Grandi  purfued  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  with 
the  utmoft  ardour,  and  had  the  honour  of  ranking  the  ablell 
mathematicians  among  his  friends  and  correfpondents.  Of 
the  number  may  be  named  the  illuftrious  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
and  Bernouilli.  By  his  life  of  St.  Peter  Damiano,  publifhed 
in  1702,  and  his  examination  of  the  legends  of  St.  Romauld, 
he  gave  offence  to  the  bigots  of  his  community,  and  was 
depofed  from  the  dignity  of  abbot  of  St.  Michael  at  Pifa  ; 
but  the  grand-duke  had  too  liberal  a mind  to  be  offended  ; 
and  to  Ihew  the  eilimation  inwhichhe  held  the  philofopher,  he 
immediately  appointed  him  his  profeffor  of  mathematics  in 
the  univerfity,  which,  perhaps,  led  to  his  re-inftatement  in 
■the  abbacy.  He  now  refolved  fome  curious  and  difficult 
problems  for  the  improvement  of  aeouftics,  which  had  been 
prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  Dublin,  and  having  ac- 
complifhed  his  object,  he  tranfmitted  the  folutions,  by 
means  of  the  Britilh  minifter  at  the  court  of  Florence,  to  the 
Royal  Society  at  London.  The  principal  work  of  Le 
Grandi  was  “ A Treatife  on  Series  and  Infinitefimals.”  He 
appeared  likewife  as  the  defender  of  Galileo’s  dodtrine  re- 
foedting  the  earth’s  motion,  and  obtained  a complete  victory 


over  thofe  who  oppofed  it.  He  was  deeply  verfed  in  fubjedts 
of  political  economy,  and  various  difputes  were  referred  to 
his  decifion  refpedting  the  rights  of  fifhery,  &c.  He  was 
appointed  commiffioner  from  the  grand-duke  and  the  court 
of  Rome  jointly,  to  fettle  fome  differences  between  the  in- 
habitants of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  concerning  the  works 
neceffary  to  preferve  their  territories  from  the  ravages  of 
inundation.  For  thefe  and  other  important  public  fervices 
he  was  liberally  rewarded  by  his  employers.  Reverting  to 
his  literary  labours,  Le  Grandi  engaged  in  a conteft  with 
Le  Ceva,  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  philofophy  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns.  This  difeuffion  was  occafioned  by  a preface 
to  a Latin  poem  by  Le  Ceva,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
none  but  heretics  would  renounce  the.  philofophy  of  Arif- 
totle.  The  remainder  of  his  life  this  great  man  fpent  in 
mathematical  purfuits,  and  in  the  publication  of  works  of 
fcience,  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited  here.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  feventy-two  in  the  year  1742.  Moreri. 

G RANDIER,  Urban,  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century.  His  father,  a notary-royal  at  Sable, 
gave  him  a good  education,  and  introduced  him  while  young 
among  the  Jefuits  at  Bourdeaux,  to  whofe  friendfhip  he 
recommended  himfelf,  as  well  by  his  natural  genius  and  fine 
underftanding,  as  by  his  diligence  and  proficiency  in  his 
ftudies.  Conceiving  highly  of  his  talents,  the  fathers  of  the 
college  gave  him  the  living  of  St.  Peter,  at  Loudun,  of 
which  they  were  the  patrons,  and  procured  him  a prebend 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Crofs.  Thefe  benefices  rendered 
him  the  objedt  of  jealoufy  with  eccleliaftics,  which  was  ftill 
farther  heightened  by  the  accomplifhments  of  his  perfon  and 
the  elegance  of  his  manners.  With  his  friends  he  was  eafy, 
facetious,  and  agreeable,  but  extremely  haughty  towards 
thofe  whom  he  regarded  as  his  enemies.  Some  of  his 
brethren  of  the  clergy  he  had  exafperated,  by  the  arrogance 
with  which  he  triumphed  over  them,  upon  gaining  certain 
fuits  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  and  he  railed  a holt  of  foes 
by  his  reported  fucceisful  gallantries  with  the  ladies,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  difappointed  rivals,  incenfed  fathers 
and  hu  (bands.  A league  was  formed  with  a view  of  driving 
him  entirely  out  of  Loudun  : a heavy  charge  of  debauchery, 
irreligion,  and  impiety  was  laid  againft  him,  in  the  biftiops’ 
court  of  Poidtiers,  which  produced,  firft,  a fufpenfion  of 
the  priefts’  functions  ; and  afterwards  he  was  condemned  to 
refign  his  benefices,  and  to  the  practice  of  penance  and  mor- 
tification. From  a fentence  fo  fevere,  Grandier  appealed 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  by  whofe  means  he  was 
acquitted,  and  even  allowed  to  fue  for  the  recovery  of 
damages,  and  the  reftitution  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice* 
during  his  fufpenfion.  The  archbifhop,  a friend  to  peace, 
earneftly  recommended  him  to  change  his  refidence,  but  he 
was  incapable  of  renouncing  his  favourite  paffion,  revenge. 
He  returned  to  Loudun,  bearing  in  his  hand  a branch  of 
laurel,  and  in  his  mind  a fixed  refolution  of  humbling  his 
enemies.  They  were  equally  bitter,  and  fmarting  under 
the  lafh  of  the  vidtor,  they  fet  about  means  to  compafs  his 
deftrudtion.  A prieft,  named  Mignon,  devifed  a plan,  which 
ultimately  enabled  them  to  gratify  all  their  malignity.  He 
trained  up  nuns  in  the  Urfuline  convent  at  Loudun,  to  abb 
the  part  of  women  poffeffed  with  evil  fpirits : thefe  were 
inftrudted  to  accufe,  in  their  frantic  fits,  Grandier  of  having 
lubjedted  them  to  demoniacal  influence.  At  firft  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  reports,  confidering  the  bufinefs  as  a mere 
farce.  It  had,  however,  a moft  tragical  conclufion.  Gran- 
dier, at  length,  finding,  from  the  effedts  produced  upon  the 
credulous  devotees,  that  matters  were  taking  a ferious  turn, 
appealed  to  the  magiftrates,  confcious  of  his  own  innocence, 
and  requefting  them  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair.  They 
4 I 2 begqjj 
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beo-an  the  inveffigation,  and  were  fatisfied  that  die  whole 
wa*s  the  effect  of  trick,  but  when  they  attempted  to  interpofe 
tlieir  authority,  and  prohibit  the  continuance  of  fuch  dii- 
graceful  proceedings,  the  prieffs  who  had  patronized  and 
inllrufted  the  women,  and  who  were  bent  upon  the  deffruc- 
tion  of  Grandicr,  difowned  their  jurifdiction  and  defied  their 
power.  An  application  was  made  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Bourdeaux,  who  employed  phyficians  to  examine  mto  the 
cafe,  and  by  their  reports  no  doubts  were  left  in  the  mind 
of  the  prelate,  that  the  bufinefs  was  founded  on  the  moil 
orcfs  and  fcandalous  impofture.  Upon  this  tlie  archbifhop 
iffued  an  order,  the  feverity  of  which  put  the  whole  legion 
of  devils  to  flight.  After  a time  the  fcheme  was  renewed, 
and  the  authors  of  it  contrived  to  engage  cardinal  Richlieu  to 
favour  their  malignant  defigns.  For  this  purpofe  the  monks 
of  Loudun  wrote  to  father  Jofeph,  one  of  their  fraternity, 
informing  him  that  Grandier  was  author  of  a fatire,  entitled 
•i  The  Shoemaker’s  wife  of  Loudun,”  containing  refle&ions 
on  the  cardinal’s  birth  and  perfon,  which  had  excited  in  the 
bofom  of  the  cardinal  the  fharpefl  flings  of  refentment.  Be- 
lieving that  the  information  was  correct,  he  determined  to 
make  the  fatirill  feel  the'  full  weight  of  his  vengeance. 
Grandier  was  arrefled  and  brought  to  trial,  and  after  a 
tedious  procefs,  in  which  the  farce  of  exorciling  the  pof- 
fefl'ed  was  feveral  times  repeated,  and  the  judge’s  partiality 
and  tyranny  difplayed  in  the  moil  glaring  light,  “ upon  the 
depofition  of  Afhtaroth,  a devil  of  the  order  of  Seraphim, 
and  the  chief  of  the  poffeifing  demons,  and  upon  the  depofi- 
tions  of  the  nuns,  who  pretended  to  be  poffeffed  of  devils, 
the  commifiioners  gave  judgment,  declaring  Grandier  duly 
attainted  and  convi&ed  of  the  crime  of  magic,  forcery,  and 
poffeffion,  happening  by  his  means  in  the  perfons  of  fome  of 
the  Urfaline  nuns,  &c.  for  the  reparation  of  which  he  was 
condemned  to  an  amende  honourable,  and  to  be  burnt  alive 
with  the  magical  characters.”  Grandier,  innocent  of  the 
charge,  heard  the  fentence  without  any  emotion,  and  after- 
wards fuftained  the  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  with 
aftonifhing  fortitude,  never  fullering  one  repining  exprefiion 
againtl  his  enemies  to  efcape  him  through  the  whole  feene. 
The  lad  words  which  he  was  heard  to  utter  previoufly  to 
the  flames  reaching  his  vital  parts,  were  in  fupplication  to 
God,  to  whofe  mercy  he  recommended  himfelf.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  Urban  Grandier,  whofe  pride  and  paflions  appear 
to  have  been  caufes  of  the  confpiracy  to  which  he  fell  a 
viftim,  and  whofe  hillory  exhibits  a memorable  example  to 
fhew  to  what  pitch  of  folly  and  madnefs  the  fury  of  an 
incenfed  cabal,  the  revenge  of  a minider,  and  the  prollitu- 
tion  of  a judge,  may  be  wrought  up.  The  relations  of  the 
cafe  is  given  in  “ The  Hillory  of  the  Devils  of  Loudun,” 
flrd  publi'lhed  at  Amderdam  in  1693,  and  which  has  been 
•frequently  reprinted.  As  an  author  Grandier  is  known  by 
a funeral  oration  for  Sctevola  de  St.  Martha,  which  is  highly 
commended  for  the  maderly  drakes  of  eloquence  interfperfed 
through  it.  Moreri. 

GRANDINES,  ill  Surgery,  frnall  tumours  on  die  eve- 
lids. 

GRANDMONT,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  near  which  was  an 
abbey,  fupprelfed  in  1769;  15  miles  N.E.  of  Limoges. 

GllANDOLA,  a mean  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Edramadura,  containing  800  houfes,  fituated  be- 
tween Cadaon  and  the  fea-coad.  Behind  it  is  the  Sierra  de 
Graudola,  that  proceeds  in  two  ranges,  one  behind  the  other, 
from  ead  to  wed  ; the  town  is  27  miles  S.E.  of  Se- 
tuval. 

GRANDPRE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
S>f  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diffridt 


of  Vouziers  ; 33  miles  E.  of  Reims.  The  place  contains! 
1350,  and  the  canton  8617  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
242^  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

GRANDRIEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lozcre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Mende  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Langogne.  The  place 
contains  1657,  and  the  canton  5389  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  235  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

GRAND-SERRE,  Lh,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Doubo,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diffriclof  Valence.  The  place  contains  1491,  and  the 
canton  6189  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  232^  kiliometres, 
in  10  communes. 

GRANDVILLE,  or  Granville,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftridl  of  Avranches,  12  miles  N!W,  of  it.  The 
place  contains  5454,  and  the  canton  12,290  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  80  kiliometres,  in  8 communes.  The  harbour 
can  receive  only  about  60  frnall  veffels.  The  town  is  feated 
on  a {harp  rock,  forming  a peninfula  of  an  oval  form,  and 
furrounded  with  walls  ; it  has  two  gates,  and  two  faux- 
bourgs.  Near  it  is  an  oyfler-fiihery,  and  on  the  land  fide 
quarries  of  large  and  very  hard  Hones.  N.  lat.  48"  50'. 
W.  long.  i°  32'. 

GRANDVILLIERS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillricl  of  Beauvais ; 14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Beauvais.  The 
place  contains  1633,  and  the  canton  12,655  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  167^  kiliometres,  in  22  communes.  N.  lat. 
49"  39'.  E.long.  2°  2'. 

GRANDWAI.DEN,  or  Gran,  a town  of  Norway,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Chrilliania  ; 26  miles  S.  of  Chriitiania.  The 
town  Hands  on  an  eminence  in  the  midH  of  an  extenfive 
plain,  looking  down  on  feveral  conical  rocks,  covered  with 
flrs,  and  remarkable  for  two  churches  in  the  fame  church- 
yard, called  the  “ Two  SiHers.” 

GRANGE,  an  ancient  term  for  abarn,  or  place  where- 
in to  lay  up  and  threfli  corn. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  granea  ; or  of  granum, 
grain,  corn.  See.  Hence  alio  granger  or  gr angler,  a grange- 
keeper  or  farmer. 

Hence  grange  is  a name  which  was  formerly  much  applied 
to  fuch  farm-houfes  as  were  provided  with  large  barns,  gra- 
naries, and  other  iimilar  offices,  for  the  prefervation  of  grain. 
See. 

Grange  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  3 
whole  farm,  with  all  the  appendages  of  Habling  for  horfes. 
Halls  for  cattle,  &c.  and  for  an  inn. 

Grange,  Joseph  de  Chancel  be  i.a,  in  Biography, 
born 'in  16760b  an  ancient  French  family,  at  Aritoniat  in 
Perigord,  exhibited  from  his  boyilh  days  a Angular  paffion 
for  poetry  and  romance.  He  was  educated  among  the  Je- 
fuits  at  Bourdeaux,  and  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old, 
lie  compofed  a comedy  in  three  a£ls,  which  was  reprefentecl 
by  his  fchool-fellows.  His  early  talents  feemed  to  have 
marked  him  out  for  diffindlion,  and  his  mother  took  him  to 
Paris,  and  obtained  for  him  the  place  of  page  to  the  princefs 
of  Conti.  Before  he  was  iixteen,  his  tragedy  of  Jugurtha 
was  reprefented  in  the  capital,  and  was  applauded  as  a moil 
extraordinary  effort  of  fuch  a Hripling.  He  continued  to 
write  pieces  for  the  Hage,  which  were  productive  of  reputa- 
tion and  pecuniary  advantages  ; but  the  work  which  ren- 
dered him  famous,  though  it  expofed  him  to  much  mortifi- 
cation and  buffering,  was  entitled  “ Philippiques,’’  a fatire  in 
verfe,  directed  againil  Philip,  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans. 
This  appeared  in  1718,  and  it  charged  the  duke  with  the 
crime  of  poifoning  feveral  branches  of  the  royal ' family. 

The 
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The  author  attempted  to  efeape,  but,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  purfuers,  he  was  committed  to  the  prifon  of  St  Mar- 
guerite. It  appears  that  he  was  not  brought  to  trial,  and  that 
he  contrived  to  effedl  an  efeape  from  prifon  and  the  country, 
but  upon  the  death  of  the  regent  lie  returned  to  France, where 
he  lived  unmolefted.  Fie  died  at  his  family  feat  of  Anto- 
niat  in  1758.  His  works  were  collected  in  five  vols.  i2mo. 
and,  with  his  own  corrections,  publilhed  the  year  after  his  de- 
ceafe.  They  confift  chiefly  of  tragedies,  operas,  and  rnifcel- 
laneous  poems.  The  tragedies  are  moll  eiteemed  : they  are 
faid  to  be“artful  in  the  contexture  of  the  plot,andabounding 
in  interefting  fituations,  but  feebly  written,  and  trite  in  lan- 
guage and  fentiment.”  In  his  latter  years  he  employed  his 
time  on  a hiilory  of  Portugal.  In  manners  he  had  all  the 
fire  and  vanity  of  a Gafcon  : he  had  few  friends,  and 
feems  to  have  been  more  feared  on  account  of  his  fatirical 
powers,  than  beloved  for  his  virtues. 

Grange,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince ofDalecarlia  ; 33  miles  S.S.W.  of  Falun. 

Grange,  La,  a cape  on  the  N.  coalt  of  the  ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola.  N.lat.  19  55'.  W.  long.  72°  30'.  This  cape,  with 
Point  de  Dunes,  forms  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Monte 
Chrifti,  in  the  county  of  Stirling. 

Grange  Point,  a cape  on  the  S.  coalt  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
N.  lat.  50' 38'.  W.  long.  1°  15'. 

Grange  River,  a river  of  Upper  Canada,  which  emp- 
ties itfelf  into  a bay  of  the  fame  name  on  the  N.  fhore  of 
lake  Superior,  W.  of  the  Cris.  This  river  leads  to  Nipi- 
gan,  a place  which  formerly  lurnilhed  the  belt  beaver  and 
martin,  and  was  the  fariheit  advanced  poll  of  the  French 
traders,  at  the  time  when  Great  Britain  conquered  Canada. 

GRANGEA,  in  Botany,  Adanfon,  v.  2.  121.  JulT. 
184.  Clafs  and  order,  Syngenrfia  Polygamia-fuperjlua.  Nat. 
Ord.  Compofita  difeoidea,  Linn.  Corymbifra,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  imbricated,  ipreading  ; its  feales 
oblong,  obtufe.  Cor.  compound;  the  united  florets  of  the  dilk 
very  numerous,  tubular,  five-cleft,  regular;  females  fewer,  in 
the  circumference,  tubular,  three-cleft.  St  am.  in  the  united 
florets,  filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fliort  ; anthers  united 
into  a cylinder,  with  five  teeth.  P'fl . Germen  fmall ; ftyle 
thread-lhaped,  the  length  of  the  Itamens ; lligma  undivided 
in  the  united  florets,  cloven  in  the  female  ones.  Peru,  none, 
except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seed  folitary  to  both  kinds  of 
florets,  obovatc,  comprelfed,  crowned  with  a toothed  bor- 
der. Recept.  hemifpherical,  naked. 

Elf.  Ch.  Receptacle  hemifpherical,  naked.  Seed-crown 
membranous,  toothed.  Calyx  imbricated,  Ipreading.  Flo- 
rets of  the  radius  three-cleft. 

We  have  alluded  to  this  genus  under  Ethulia,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  a crown  to  the  feed,  florets  of  the 
radius  three-cleft,  and  feales  of  the  calyx  obtufe.  It  moll 
approaches  Tanacetum  in  character,  but  is  fuffieiently  dillindl. 
The  following  are  the  only  fpecies  we  have  been  able  certain- 
ly to  determine. 

1.  G maderafpatana.  (Artemifia  maderafpatana  ; Finn. 
Sp.  PI.  1190.  Tanacetum  FEgyptiacum  ; Jacq.  Hort. 
Vind.  v.  3.  46.  t.  88.  Abfinthium  maderafpatanum,  fene 
cionis  incani  folio,  corymbis  folitariis  in  ramulorum  faiti- 
gio  fpeciofis  ; Pluk.  Amalth.  3.  t.  353.  f.  3.  A.  minus 
cdoratum  gangeticum,  floribus  chamcemeli  folitariis  e folio- 
rum  alis  ; Pluk.  Almag.  2.  Phyt.  t 1.  f.  2.) — Leaves  finuat- 
ed,  fomewhat  lyrate,  hairy  Flower-ltalks  elongated — Na- 
tive of  the  Eall  Indies.  Root  annual,  tapering,  branched. 
Stems  procumbent,  a fpan  or  more  in  length,  fubdivided, 
leafy,  downy  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  deeply  pinnatifid, 
in  a lyrate  form,  and  finuated,  clothed  with  foft  whitilh 
hairs,  their  fegments  rather  rounded.  Flowers  yellow, 


almoll  globular,  near  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  axillary, 
folitary,  Ample,  hairy  ftalks,  half  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Lin- 
nseus  in  both  editions  of  Sp.  PI.  quotes  Plukenet,  t.  357. 
f.  3 Adanfon,  his  profeffed  critic,  feems  to  have  augment- 
ed the  error  in  copying  him,  and  cites  t 257.  f 3 ; which 
has  given  us  a great  deal  of  trouble  ; more  efpecially  as  we 
have  a plant  from  the  Paris  garden  for  Adanfon’s  Grangea, 
which  proves  Hippia  integrifolia,  Linn.  S iq.pl  389,  and  does 
not  anfwer  to  the  charadler  or  habit  of  Grangea.  Ncverthe- 
lefs,  as  it  came  with  fu.ch  authority,  we  have  laboured  in  vain 
to  find  any  thing  like  it  in  Plukenet,  and  thought  for  a 
while  we  had  found  it  in  t.  45  f.  3,  which  bear*  a rude  re- 
femblance  to  our  fpecimen,  but  is  Parthcnium  Hyjlercphorus. 
Finally,  Burmann’s  Sphizranthus  africanus,  FI.  Ind  t.  60. 
f.  2,  which  is  not  that  of  Linnceus,  and  which  Juffieu  Ra- 
pe cts  may  be  a Grangea,  is  not  unlike  this  Hippia.  If  it  be 
our  plant,  his  fufpicion  is  refuted.  The  leaves  in  our  fpeci- 
mtns  are  occafionally  undivided  or  lyrate,  more  cut  than  in 
Burmann’s  plate,  and  lefs  fo  than  in  Plukenet’s  t.  45.  f.  3. 
The  calyx,  however,  which  is  well  exprefied  in  the  latter 
for  the  Parthcnium,  does  not  accord  with  our’s. 

2.  G.  minima.  (Artemifia  minima;  Linn.  Sp.  PL  1190. 
Burm.  Ind.  177.  t.  58.  f.  3.) — Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  blunt- 
ly toothed,  fmooth.  Flowers  nearly  felfiie. — Native  of  China, 
and  the  Eail  Indies.  We  received  it  in  1803,  from  the 
ftove  of  the  late  right  honourable  Charles  Greville  at 
Paddington,  where  it  was  preferved  rather  lor  its  rarity  and 
Angularity  than  beauty.  It  is  an  annual  piant,  much 
fmaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  foregoing,  fmooth,  prollrate, 
of  a light  green  colour.  Flowers  the  iize  of  a fmall  pea, 
axillary,  nearly  feffile,  whitilh,  fometimes  with  a purple 
tinge.  Their  llruclure  is  extremely  minute. 

We  fcruple  to  admit  Ethulia  divaricata  into  this  genus, 
though  fomewhat  fimilar  in  habit,  becaufe  of  its  naked 
feed,  and  fharp  calyx.  See  Ethulia. 

GRANGEMOUTH,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Scot- 
land, of  confiderable  extent,  founded  by  lir  Lawrence  Dun- 
das,  upon  the  angle  lormed  by  the  jundlion  of  the  river 
Carron  and  the  canal.  It  deferves  mention  as  a place  of 
confiderable  trade.  Veflels  bring  into  this  port  timber, 
hemp,  flax,  deals,  and  iron,  from  the  Baltic,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  grain  from  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  from 
the  coalts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  trade  to  Lon- 
don is  carried  on  by  the  Carron  (hipping  company  ; 3 miles 
E.N  E of  Falkirk. 

GRANGERIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Commerfon 
in  memory  of  M.  Granger,  a furgeon,  who  travelled  into 
Egypt  and  Judea  between  the  years  1730  and  1736,  from 
whence  he  fent  numerous  feeds  to  enrich  the  botanic  garden 
at  Paris.  He  publilhed,  in  1745,  in  121110,  Relation  du 
voyage  fait  en  Egypte  cn  1730,  according  to  Haller,  who 
mentions  him  as  “ not  a trifling  man,  though  he  touched  but 
llightly  upon  botany.  He  greatly  depreciates  the  wonders 
and  fertility  of  Egypt.”  — Julf.  340.  Lamarck.  Illuftr, 
t.  427.  Clafs  and  order,  Icofandria  Monogyn'ui.  .Nat.  Ord, 
Pomacea,  Linn.  Rofacea,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  beil-lhaped, 
with  five  ovate,  acute,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  Petals 
live,  roundifh,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  inferted  into 
its  rim.  Stam.  Filaments  fifteen,  awl-lhaped,  longer  than 
the  petals,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ; anthers  roundilh.  P'fl. 
Germen  fuperior,  obovate,  wooly  ; ftyle  one,  thread- 
lhaped  ; lligma  obtufe.  Pcric,  Drupa  obtufe,  fomewhat 
triangular.  Seed.  Nut  triangular,  of  one  cell. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  five  cleft,  inferior.  Petals  five.  Germen 
woolly.  Drupa  with  a triangular  nut. 

X.  G.  bux  folia. — A tree,  native  of  the  Me  de  Bourbon, 

where 
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■where  it  is  called  Arb.i  de  buis,  or  Box  tree,  from  the  fimi- 
litude  of  its  leaves  to  the  Busies.  Thefe  are  about  an  inch 
long;,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  veiny,  fmooth  on  both  hdes, 
nearly  feflile,  with  a pair  of  fmall  awl-lhaped  Jhpulas.  Mowers 
fin  all,  in  terminal  or  axillary  clufters.  Fruit  iomewhat  like 
that  of  an  olive,  but  fmaller,  and  rather  angular.  _ 

GRANKULT,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 35  miles  N.  W.  of  Calmar. 

GRAN  I,  in.  our  Ancient  Writers,  muftachoes  or  whiikers 

of  a beard.  . _ .n 

The  word  feems  formed  from  the  ancient  Britiih  or  irilh, 

p rearm,  a beard.  . . 

It  is  given  for  a reafon  why  the  cup  is  refuled  to  the 
laity,  “ Quia  barbati,  & prolixos  habent  granes,  dum  pocu- 
lum  inter  epulas  fumunt,  prius  liquore  pilos  inliciunt,  quam 

ori  infundunt.”  . 

GRANIFEROUS,  producing  or  bearing  any  iort  oi 

grain. 

Graniferous  Pods,  a term  figmfymg  fuch  pods  as  con- 
tain fmall  feeds  of  fome  of  the  grain  kinds. 

GRANILITE.  Under  this  denomination  Kirwan  com- 
prehends all  varieties  of  granite  that  contain  more  than 
three  ingredients,  fuch  as  quartz,  feldfpar,,mica,  and  garnet  . 
fuch  fupernumerary  ingredients,  however,  mull  be  con- 
fidered  as  accidental,  and  of  too  little  importance  to  confer 
the  diftinCtion  of  a particular  name  on  the  granite  in  which 
they  occur. 

GRANINGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Angermannland,  on  a lake  ; 40  miles  N.  W.  of  Hernofand. 

GRANITE,  an  aggregate  rock,  the  effential  ingredi- 
ents of  which  are  feldlpar,  quartz,  and  mica,  being  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  gneifs,  from  which  granite  differs  chiefly 
the  arrangement  of  the  three  component  parts  : their 


in 


being  mingled  without  order  or  regularity,  produces  a gra- 
nular ftruCture,  while  that  of  gneifs  is  generally  flaty.  (See 
Gneiss.)  It  is,  probably,  this  granular  nature  of  the 
rock  in  queftion  which  has  procured  it  its  name  ; though 
fome  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  word  granite  is  nothing 
but  a corruption  of  geranites,  a name  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as 
that  of  a ftone  of  the  colour  of  a ftork’s  neck.  The  faCl  is, 
that  the  word  granite,  which  is  now  adopted  by  ahnoft  all 
European  nations,  originated  with  Italian  antiquaries,  and 
Tournefort  was  not  the  firft  writer  who  makes  mention  of  it. 

The  three  conftituent  parts  of  granite  vary  with  regard 
to  their  colour,  fize,  relative  quantity,  form,  and  frelhnels. 

The  colour  of  this  rock  is  generally  more  or  lefs  reddifh, 
becaufe  the  feldfpar,  ufually  the  predominating  part,  is 
oftener  of  that  than  of  any  other  colour.  Sometimes  the 
feldfpar  is  greyifh  and  yellowifli-white,  and  fo  like  the  ad- 
mixed quartz,  that  it  can  be  diftinguilhed  only  by  its  pecu- 
liar fraCture  and  luftre.  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  red 
colour  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  newer,  while  the  grey- 
ifh-white  appears  to  be  more  charaCteriftic  of  the  older 
formation  of  granite.  Alfo  long  continued  expofition  of 
granite  to  the  aCtion  .of  the  atmofphere  contributes  to 
render  its  feldfpath  pale  or  grey.  Yellow  and  green  feld- 
fpar feldom  occur  as  ingredients  of  granite. — The  colour 
of  the  quartz  is  ufually  greyilh  ; fometimes  this  part  is  per- 
fedlly  colourlefs  and  tranfparent,  in  which  cafe,  as  the  grains 
.cannot  be  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light,  it  appears  deep  grey 
pr  black. — The  mica  is  much  more  frequently  black  or 
grey,  than  brown  or  perledtly  white. 

The  abfolute  Jixe  of  the  ingredients  of  granite  is  fubjeCl 
to  confiderable  variation  ; they  are  feen  from  very  large  to 
•very  fine  granular,  the  latter  being  more  frequent  in  the 
newer  formation.  With  regard  to  the  relative  fize  of  its 
conftituent  parts,  we  diftinguifh  equally  mixed  from  une- 
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qually  mixed  granite ; the  former  being  that  in  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  three  ingredients  is  nearly  the  fame. 

The  quantity  of  thefe  parts  is  equally  various  : fo  that  fome- 
times one,  fometimes  two  of  them  predominate  : upon  the 
whole  it  is  the  feldfpar  that  is  found  in  the  greatell  proportion, 
and  the  mica  in  the  lealt.  There  arc,  indeed,  fome  varieties 
of  granite  in  which  the  quartz  or  mica  are  entirely  wanting. 
Such  binary  aggregations  of  the  granitic  kind  have  receiv- 
ed diftindt  appellations  by  fome  authors.  Thofe  of  quartz 
and  feldfpar,  or  feldfpar  and  mica,  were  called  Ample  gra- 
nites by  Wallerius ; femi-granites  by  Blumenbach  ; and 
Kirwan  propofes  to  denote  all  thefe  duplicates  in  general  by 
the  name  granite!/,  fpecifying,  when  neceflary,  the  conftituent 
peculiar  parts  of  each.  The  aggregate  of  quartz  and  mica 
is  called gejlell-jlein,  or Jlell-Jlein,  by  fome  of  the  older  German 
writers  ; and  that  of  feldlpar  and  mica,  efpecially  when  the 
latter  is  of  a brown  or  brownifh-red  colour,  and  forms  the 
predominant  ingredient,  has  obtained  the  Finlandic  name  of 
Rapakivi.  Such  didtindtions,  however,  are  unneceffary  and 
inapplicable,  fince  often  in  one  and  the  fame  granitic  mals 
the  proportion  and  number  of  the  component  parts  are  feen 
coniiderably  to  vary.  Befides,  there  are  many  rocks  enume- 
rated by  authors  as  granitels,  which  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  referred  to  granitic  compounds  ; fuch  as  feldfpar 
with  hornblende,  with  nephritic  ftone,  with  garnet,  fteatite, 
or  the  fame  feparately  combined  with  quartz  or  mica. 

There  is  but  very  little  variety  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  : they  are  almoft  always  maftive  and  indetermi- 
nately angular,  and  feldom  occur  in  the  form  of  regular 
cryftals-  The  feldfpar  is  found  cryftallized  in  Bohemia, 
at  Schlakkenwalde,  near  Carllbad  ; at  Tzeidler,  in  the 
Saatz  diftridf  ; alfo  near  Hohenwalde,  in  Upper  Palatinate  ; 
at  Ochfenkopf  and  Keflein,  on  the  Fichtel-gebirge ; at 
Schneeberg,  in  Saxony ; in  England  ; in  the  ifland  of  Arran, 
See.  The  granite  in  which  thefe  feldfpar  cryftals  are  feen, 
is  often  of  inch  line  grain,  and  the  quartz  and  the  mica  are 
fo  intimately  united  with  each  other,  that  they  form,  as  it 
were,  a matrix  for  the  cryftals:  fuch  granite  is  called porphy- 
ritic  granite.  Part  of  the  pavement  on  Wellminfter  and 
Blacklriars’  bridge  confifts  of  this  fpecies  of  granite.  Some-, 
thing  like  cryftallization  of  the  quartz  is  now  and  then  ob- 
ferved in  granite,  but  it  is  always  irregular.  In  the  variety, 
called  graphic  or  Portfoy  granite,  in  which  the  feldfpar 
conftitutes  by  far  the  greatell  part  of  the  mafs,  and  which 
contains  mica  in  fmall  groups,  at  great  diftances  from 
each  other,  the  quartz  is  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
when  the  rock  is  cut  in  a certain  direClion,  it  exhibits  forms 
which  bear  fome  diftant  refemblance  to  written  characters  ; 
whence  it  has  obtained  its  name.  But  by 'fome,  neither  the 
Portfoy  nor  Siberian  graphic  ftones  are  confidered  as  true 
granites. — Alio,  the  mica  is  now  and  then  found  cryftallized 
in  granite,  fuch  as  in  Siberia,  at  Waldheim,  Metweida,  Jo- 
han-georgenftadt,  in  Bohemia,  &c.  In  a variety  of  granite 
of  Mount  St.Gothard,  all  the  three  conftituent  parts  are 
faid  to  occur  cryftallized  together. 

The  feldfpar  is  alfo  fometimes  found  in  the  lhape  of 
cuneiform  concretions,  reprefenting  on  their  fraCture  a fur- 
face  comparable  to  the  paws  of  fome  animals,  or  to  the  petals 
of  flowers  : this  lingular  variety  comes  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Breitenbrunn,  in  the  Upper  Ertzgebirge. 

With  regard  to  the  frejhnefs  or  ftate  of  prefervation  which 
thefe  three  ingredients  exhibit,  we  have  to  obferve  that  the 
feldfpar,  which,  in  general,  has  a vitreous  luftre  and  a perfectly 
foliated  fraCture,  is  alfo  feen  in  various  itages  of  decompofi- 
tion  ; it  occurs  dull,  earthy,  friable,  and  evert  entirely  difln- 
tegrated,  in  which  ftate  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  porcelain- 
earth.  This  difintegration  takes  place  chiefly  near  the  fur- 
' * face 
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face  of  granitic  mountains,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
veins.  Granite,  with  feldfpar  thus  converted  into  an  earthy 
ftate,-  is  found  in  Cornwall,  on  the  Hartz,  at  Burkardf- 

fjriin  in  Saxony,  &c.  ; and  it  is  probable  to  Mr.  Emmer- 
ing  that  the  giefs-ftein,  (Saxum  fuforium,  Linn.)  which,  on 
account  of  its  loofe  texture,  is  made  life  of  in  the  brafs  foun- 
deries  of  Sweden  and  France,  may  be  granite  in  a fimilar 
ftate  of  incipient  decompoiition.  Alfo,  the  mica  is  fub]edl 
to  dilintegration,  efpecially  when  afted  upon  by  fubterrane- 
ous  water  and  vapours  ; the  mafs  into  which  it  is  thus  con- 
verted is  confidered  as  being  of  the  nature  of  fteatite.  In 
this  ftate  it  is  found  at  Fichtelberg,  in  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Tornitz,  near  Carllbad,  in 
Bohemia. 

Befides  feldfpar,  quartz,  and  mica,  other  fofiils  are  found 
admixed,  which,  not  being  confidered  as  effential,  are  generally 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  accidental  ingredients.  They 
are,  i.  Shorl ; the  moft  frequent  of  all.  It  occurs  mrflive 
and  difieminated,  fometimes  alfo  cryftallized,  and  appears 
principally  to  belong  to  the  old  granite-formation  : it  is 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  Saxony,  in  Lower  Bavaria,  Upper- 
Palatinate,  Wirtenberg,  Tranfylvania,  Cornwall,  & c.  ; 
2.  Garnet  : moftly  in  imall  grains.  It  occurs  but  rarely  ; 
but  has  been  found  near  Leipzig  (in  boulders),  at  the  Grei- 
fenftein,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Voigtsdorf,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  in  Lower  Bavaria,  &c.  An 
aggregate  of  quartz,  mica,  and  garnets,  is  by  the  Swedes 
called  norka  or  murkften.  3.  Tinltone  ; frequent  in  the 
granite  of  Geier,  Zinnwald,  &c.  4.  Nephrit  or  jade  ap- 

pears to  occur  not  only  in  gneifs,  but  alfo  with  real  granite, 
in  Switzerland.  5.  Rock  cryftal.  6.  Beryl  ; in  the  iiland 
of  Alba,  and  perhaps  alfo  in  Siberia.  7.  White  common 
opal,  fometimes  occurs  in  the  granite  of  Eibenftock  in 
Saxony.  8.  Topaze  is  fometimes  feen,  together  with  tin- 
ftone,  in  the  granite  of  Zinnwald.  9.  Calcareous  fpar, 
very  feldom.  10.  Fluor-fpar,  the  fame  ; in  Siberia,  at 
Geier  in  Saxony.  11.  Barytes,  equally  feldom;  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

Foreign  beds  are  lefs  frequently  met  with  in  granite  than 
in  other  rocks.  The  more  remarkable  ones  are  thofe  of 
tin-ftone,  galena,  and  blende  at  Zinnwald  on  the  Bohemian 
frontiers ; the  beds  of  mica,  particularly  in  Silefia  and 
Lufatia  ; of  quartz,  and  rock  crvftal  in  Switzerland.  Alfo 
beds  of  feldfpar  are  faidto  occur  in  it.  The  green  feldfpar, 
called  Amazon  ftone,  is  found  in  large  maffes  in  the  granite 
of  the  Ural  mountains  of  Siberia. 

Stratification  of  Granite. — Though  granite  occurs  frequent- 
ly as  widely -extended  maffes,  in  which  the  eye  is  unable  to 
difcover  any  continued  traces  of  parallel  feparation  ; yet 
there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  thofe  geologifts,  who 
abfolutely  denied  the  exiftence  of  ftratified  granite,  were 
either  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ftruCture  of  many  of 
the  European  granitic  mountains,  or  too  much  influenced 
by  the  principles  of  their  favourite  .theories,  to  allow  the 
obferved  traces  of  demarcation  to  beany  thing  but  irregular 
and  accidental  rents  and  fiffures.  Pini  even  endeavours, 
by  mathematical  figures,  to  prove  the  impoffibility  of  ftra- 
tiiication  in  granite.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  moft  eminent  geologifts  appear  to 
prove  that  fuch  ftratilieation,  even  in  the  ftrifkeft  fenfe  of 
the  word,  is  not  uncommon  ; but  it  is  often  a matter  of  great 
difficulty,  for  an  eye,  unaccuilomed  to  viewing  the  ftrutture 
of  mountains  on  a large  fcale,  to  diftinguiffi  the  parallelifm, 
or  to  follow  the  obfcurely  marked  progrefs  of  the  line  of  fe- 
paration of  the  ftrata,  efpecially  when  they  are  of  coniider- 
able  thicknefs. 

But  iu  many  cafes,  it  would  appear  that  this  ftratilieation 
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is  too  diftinft  to  leave  any  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  cb« 
ferver.  Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  than  the  account 
given  by  Gruber  of  the  ftratified  nature  of  the  granite 
compoling  the  Riefengtbirge,  that  feparates  Silefia  from 
Bohemia.  The  rocks  that  chiefly  compofe  this  celebrated 
range  of  mountains  are  granite  and  gneifs,  which,  on  the 
higheft  points,  fuch  as  the  Riefen  and  Schnee-kuppe,  are 
feen  in  fourfold  alternation.  Mr.  Gruber  has  afeertained  the 
dip  and  direction  of  the  ftrata  in  eight  places,  and  proved 
them  to  be  perfeftly  diftindl  from  the  rents  which  are  fre- 
quently feen  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  lines  of  {gratifi- 
cation. 

From  Sauffure’s  obfervations,  made  on  the  feveral  granf- 
tical  pyramids  or  “ aiguilles’’  of  the  Mont-Blanc,  it  would 
appear  that  all  the  parts  of  this  mountain  are  compofed  of 
vaft  layers  of  granite  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  di- 
rected from  N.E.  to  S.E.  Still  more  diftindt  this  llrati- 
fication  appears  on  Mount  St.  Gothard.  (See  Gotiiard.) 
According  to  Charpentier,  Lefke,  and  others,  alfo  the  granite 
of  the  whole  of  Upper  Lufatia,  and  of  feveral  parts  of 
Saxony,  affedts  the  ftratified  ftrudture. 

In  a fimilar  manner  Mr.  Gruber  obferved  the  regular 
ftratilieation  near  Carllbad  and  Teplitz  ; and  Dr.  Reufs 
found  the  fame  in  feveral  other  parts  ol  Bohemia  ; fuch  as  in 
the  Eger  diilridt,  where  the  ftrata  dipped  north  at  an  angle  of 
18;  in  the  Saatz  diftridt  at  Lefchkau  ; in  the  Leutmeritz 
diftridt  on  the  Saxon  irontiers  ; at  the  Wolfsberg,  where  the 
ftrata  run  from  two  to  fix  feet  in  thicknefs  ; as  alfo  in  feveral 
places  in  the  diftridf  of  Buntzlau,  towards  the  Riefengebirge. 
La  Peroufe  deferibes  the  granite  of  part  of  the  Pyrenees 
as  difpofed  in  layers  or  beds. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  fimilar  regularity  appears  to 
prevail  in  the  ftratilieation  of  granite  ; thus,  according  ter 
Cronftedt  and  others,  in  Sweden,  on  the  Kinnekulle  and 
Billing,  in  Weft  Gothland,  the  granite  (confifting  moftly  of 
red  feldfpar,  white  quartz,  and  black  and  greenilh  mica,  in 
nearly  equal  proportion)  is  obferved  in  diftindt  layers,  with., 
fupenneumbent  ftrata  of  rocks  of  fubfequent  formation. 

Pallas  followed  vaft  and  continuous  layers  of  granite  through 
whole  tracts  of  mountains  in  Siberia  : indeed,  part  of  the 
granitic  Ural  mountains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
Kolywan,  are  deferibed  as  having  the  appearance  of  huge 
artificial  ftrudfures,  in  which  the  layers  appear  to  be  loofely 
piled  on  one  another. 

Dr.  Hutton  fuppofed  granite,  when  not  ffiiftofe  in  its 
ftrudfure,  to  be  altogether  unftratified  ; profeffor  Playfair, 
however,  in  his  expofition  of  the  Plutonic  fyftem,  fo  far  differs 
from  the  opinion  of  his  ingenious  friend,  that  he  allows  gra- 
nite to  form  ftrata  alfo  where  it  has  no  charadler  of  gneifs ; 
and  he  thinks  that  this  admiffion  does  not  embarrafs  the 
theory  with  any  new  difficulty ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  fuf- 
pedls  that  the  ftratilieation  aferibed  by  the  Neptunifts  to  the 
granite  mountains  is,  in  many  inftances,  either  an  illufion,  or 
at  leaft  fomething  very  different  from  what,  in  other  Hones, 
is  accounted  ftratilieation.  Profeffor  Playfair  found  ilrati- 
lied  granite,  in  England,  at  Chorley  Foreft,  in  Leiccfter-  - 
(hire,  where,  particularly  near  Mount  Sorrel,  beds  of  granite 
are  feen,  holding  the  fame  diredlion  with  thofe  of  the  fub- 
jacent  “ horn-ftone  fchiftus  and  likewife  at  Faffnet- water- 
in  Berwickfhire,  where  the  beds  of  granite  run  from  about 
S S.W„  to  N.N.E.  conformable  to  the  fchiftus  on.- either  fide 
of  them.  Refpedting  the  granite  mountains  of  Arran,  we  have 
it  obferved  by  the  fame  philofopher  that  this  ftratilica- 
tion  appears  doubtful.  The  mountain  c£Goatfield,  in  that 
intereftingifiand,  appeared,  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Jamefonhad 
advanced  in  his  “ Mineralogy  of  the  Scottifh  Illes,”  without 
any  vellige  of  ftratilieation  in  its  granitic  part,  as  did  alfo  the 

whole- 
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whole  group  of  mountains  to  which  it  belongs  ; for  though 
he  faw  large  tabular  maffes,  fometimes  nearly  vertical,  fepa- 
rated  by  fiffures,  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  much  too  irre- 
gular, too  little  extended  in  length  and  height,  and  vadly 
too  much  in  thicknefs,  to  be  reckoned  the  effects  of  ftrati- 
fication.  As  in  the  third  volume  of  Jamefon’s  “ Syllem  of 
Mineralogy,”  Arran  is  not  mentioned  among  the  localities 
where  gratified  granite  occurs,  it  would  appear  as  if  that 
geognoiian  does  not  lay  any  llrefs  upon  his  firlt  remark  on 
the  nature  of  the  above-mentioned  mountain. 

The  relative  age  of  the  different  varieties  of  granite  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  feveral  writers  on  geology  ; but 
it  mult  be  laid,  that  moil  of  the  opinions  that  have  been 
broached  on  this  fubject,  and  the  various  ideas  entertained 
by  theorifts  refpecting  what  they  call  regeneration  of  gra- 
nite, are  too  vague,  or  at  lead  too  little  founded  on  actual 
obfervation,  to  be  entitled  to  particular  notice.  Some  geo- 
logifts  on  the  other  hand  have  abfolutely  denied  the  exift- 
ence  of  a fecond  and  third  granite -formation.  The  Wer- 

nerian fchool  admits  three  diilinct  formations  of  granite. 
The  firjl  or  oldeft  is  that  which,  of  all  rocks  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with,  is  funk  the  deepeft  into  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  which  therefore  may  with  propriety  be  confidered  as 
the -fundamental  rock.  This  oldeft  granite  alfo  coriditutes 
tlie  highed  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and,  thus  eleva- 
ted, is  generally  furrounded,  and,  as  it  wefe,  enveloped  by 
other  primitive  rocks.  It  is  frequently  coarfe-grained  and 
porphyritic.  It  occurs  both  dratihed  and  undratified ; and  it  is 
the  latter  which  is  often  fecn  in  large  globular  didinct  concre- 
tions of  confiderable  dimenfions,  iuch  as  in  feveral  parts  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  in  the  illand  of  Arran,  See. 

This  formation  is,  of  courfe,  far  more  widely  extended 
than  thofe'  of  arnore  recent  origin.  The  fecond  granite  formation 
is  confidered  as  occurring  only  in  veins  which  never  reach 
any  of  the  newer  rocks,  but  are  confined  to  the  olded  for- 
mation. Such  granite  is  marked  with  lefs  regularity  of 
dructure,  than  what  is  obferved  in  the  older  formation  ; at 
the  lame  time  that  it  furpaffes  the  nevved  granite,  both  with 
regard  to  the  regularity  of  arrangement,  and  fuperior  firm- 
nefs  of  the  condituent  parts.  The  third,  or  ne-wejl  granite- 
formation , is  always  found  fuper-incumbent  on  older  primi- 
tive rocks,  often  in  an  unconformable  an'd  over-lying  pofi- 
tion  : it  alfo  occurs  in  veins,  which  have  been  Teen  to  inter- 
dict or  traverfe  veins  of  the  fecond  granite  formation  ; as  a 
certain  criterion  of  the  greater  relative  age  of  the  latter.  Its 
ftructure,  according  to  the  charaeferidic  given  of  it  by 
profeffor  Jamefon,  is  very  irregular  ; it  has  a deep  red  co- 
lour, and  contains  fometimes  grains  of  garnet,  and  often 
fragments  of  various  primitive  rocks  of  various  magnitude. 
When  it  occurs  in  veins,  thefe  are,  according  to  the  fame 
author,  not  connected  with  any  rock  beyond  the  drata  which 
they  traverfe.  Examples  of  this  newed  formation  are,  that 
at  Greifendein,  a large  group  of  deep  rocks  between  Ehren- 
friederfdorf  and  Geier  in  the  Saxon  metalliferous  mountains, 
where  the  coarfe  granular  and  irregularly  aggregated  granite, 
compofed  principally  of  feldfpar  and  quartz,  with  but  a 
final!  portion  of  mica,  occurs  reding  on  mica  Hate,  in  an  un- 
confbrmable  and  over-lying  pofition  : it  contains  neds  of 
quartz  and  feldlpar,  as  alfo  fragments  of  gneifs  and  mica 
Hate,  from  the  fize  of  a cubic  each,  to  that  of  100  cubic 
feet  and  upwards  Another  indance  of  this  formation  we 
have  in  the  tin  dockwork  at  Geyer,  where  it  is  contained  in 
a hollow  of  gneifs,  and  agrees  in  its  characters  with  that  of 
Greifendein.  Anoiher  portion  of  the  fame  formation,  is 
that  at  Johanngeorgendadt,  Auer  {berg,  and  Eibenitock, 
vsheie,  however,  it  occurs  only  in  veins,  which  are  from  a foot 
to  feveral  fathoms  wide,  and  are  ufually  traverfed  by  metalli- 


ferous and  other  veins.  Mr.  Mohs  has  given  a very  good 
characteridic  of  this  newer  granite.  Veins  of  the  fame  kind 
occur  alfo  in  Bohemia,  Upper  Lufatia,  at  Miaella  in  the 
Alps,  in  the  Shetland  iflands,  in  Glen  Morifon,  and  in  the 
Highlands. 

The  nature  of  the  jud  mentioned  granitic  wins  is  con- 
fidered in  a different  light  by  Dr.  Hutton,  according  to 
whom  all  veins,  whether  they  are  obvioufly  connected,  or 
whether  they  have  no  apparent  connection,  with  any  large 
mafs  of  granite,  are  coeval  with,  and  conditute  a part  of  the 
main  body  of  what  is  called  the  oklell  granite  by  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Neptunian  fydem.  Mr.  Playfair  has  given  feve- 
ral examples  of  veins  invidbly  connected  with  larger  maffes  ; 
in  thofe  at  the  ifle  of  Coll,  in  the  Hebrides,  at  Portfoy,  in 
Cornwall,  in  Glen  Tilt  ; and  of  fucli  as  are  vifibly  connected 
with  the  main  granitic  body,  in  thofe  occurring  in  the  illand 
of  Arran,  in  Galloway,  in  Invernefs-lhire,  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  Cornwall.  Mr.  Jamefon,  however,  fays  that  he 
has  convinced  himfelf,  after  a very  careful  examination  of 
the  rocks  of  the  illand  of  Arran  and  of  Galloway,  that 
they  do  not  afford  a fingle  indance  of  granite  veins, 
Ihooting  from  the  olded  granite  into  the  adjacent  rocks, 
nor  of  veins  traverfing'  newer  primitive  rocks,  as  it 
has  been  infmuated  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  granite  veins 
in  Glen  Tilt.  The  fame  author  obferves  oi  this  occalion, 
that  veins  of  feldfpar  have  been  frequently  confounded 
with  granite  veins,  and  he  fubjoins  fome  obfervations  on 
this  fubject  communicated  by  the  late  Dr. Mitchell,  accord- 
ing to  which  there  is  a moll  palpable  difference  between  fup- 
poied  and  genuine  granite  veins;  the  former  being  frequent- 
ly narrower  than  one  inch,  and  commonly  much  ramified,  and 
fometimes  tortuous ; but  they  conliantly  adhere  mod  firmly 
to  the  adjacent  done,  and  when  they  contain  apparent  frag- 
ments, the  flafy  itructure  of  thefe  is  ever  conformable  to  that 
of  the  contiguous  rock  ; while  genuine  granite  veins  never 
fall  fhort  of  fome  inches,  are  always  pretty  draight,  feldcm 
giving  off  branches  : they  have  a didinct  feparation,  and 
contain  fragments  of  the  adjacent  rock,  which  lie  promifeu- 
oully;  the  granite  is  conliantly  uniform,  containing  the 
three  ingredients  equally  mixed ; and  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
always  found  it  fmall-grained.  The  fuppofed  granite,  ac- 
cording to  him,  confills  of  feldfpar,  of  a very  unequal  grain, 
inclofing  fometimes  fpotsof  mica,  and  rarely  fpecks  of  quartz. 
From  all  which  this  mineralogid  concludes,  that  the  lad  men- 
tioned veins  are  nearly  of  contemporaneous  origin  with  the 
rocks  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
coniidared  as,  and  called,  feldfpar  veins. 

Although  granite  is  the  liarded,  and  one  of  the  mod  du- 
rable rocks  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  fub- 
ject to  difintegration,  which  manifeils  itfelf  not  only  in  the 
crumbling  of  the  furface  of  the  expoled  parts  of  granitic 
beds,  but  likewife  in  the  feparation  of  valt  maffes,  which, 
being  di:  united  by  the  enlargement  of  the' rents  and  fiffures 
that  generally  traverfe  the  granitic  mountains,  or  crofs  the 
drata  in  a nearly  vertical  direction,  are  partly  precipitated 
from  their  high  lituation,  parti)'  dilpiaced  in  various  manners, 
fo  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  huge  artificial  dructures, 
and  of  other  objects  to  which  the  fancy  of  the  beholder  may 
compare  them. 

M.  De  Luc  has  feen  on  the  Riefenbirge,  in  Silefia,  a num- 
ber of  pillars  produced  by  fucli  difintegration,  both  folitary 
and  grouped  together,  in  a draight  line,  and,  at  a didance, 
prefenting  the  appearance  of  many  high  piles  of  gourds. 

The  Adon-fholo  mountains  in  Dauria,  which  confiit  of 
granite,  are,  according  to  Pallas,  in  many  parts  broken  into 
all  manner  of  lhapes,  repreienting  vad  ruins,  grottos,  and 
immenfe  flat  maffes  piled  on  one  another  in  all  directions. 

Several 
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•-—Several  of  the  mountains  are,  as  it  were,  ftrewed  with 
blocks  of  granite,  which,  at  a diftance,  appear  as  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  ; and  it  is  this  circumltance  which  is  faid  to 
have  procured  this  ridge  the  name  of  _ Adon-fholo,  a 
Mongole  word,  denoting  herd-like  mountains.  All  thefe 
detached  rocks  are  fragments  of  the  vail  llrata  of  granite 
that  compofe  the  greateft  part  of  the  Daunc  mountains 
The  fummits  of  the  Goatfield  and  other  mountains  of 
Arran  have  the  appearance  of  huge  walls  compofed  of  large 
granitic  maffes.  At  Huelgouet,  in  Lower  Brittany,  we  are 
informed  by  Monnet,  as  alfo  in  the  Vofges,  enormous  maiies 
of  granite  are  feen  piled  on  one  another,  and  forming  moil 
extraordinary  groups.  The  granite  being  here  divided 
into  maffes  by  Allures,  which  are  filled  up  with  granite  poi- 
fe fling  lefs  folidity,  this  latter  is  fooner  afted  upon  by  at- 
mofoheric  agency,  whence,  by  its  ^integration,  the  maffes 
become  perfectly  detached,  and  adopt  various  pofitions. 
But  befides  the  accidental  groups  formed  by  the  rolling 
down  of  the  rocks,  there  are  other  groups  of  granitic  rocks 
at  Huelgouet,  that  appear  to  be  in  their  natural  poiition, 
and  many  of  them  form  an  affemblage  of  rock  maffes,  which 
have  a perfectly  rhomboidal  form,  and  are  regularly  joined 
to  each  other  by  means  of  their  correfponding  planes.  One 
of  the  infulated  rocks  in  a group  at  Huelgouet,  is  called 
Pierre  Irani  ante,' or  the  rocking  ftone  : it  is  21  feet  long, 
feven  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  wide,  and  its  cubical  content 
is  1160  feet f it  is  fo  accurately  poifed  oil  the  edge  of  an- 
other rock,  which  ferves  for  its  bafc,  that  the  itrength  of  a 
few  men  fuffices  to  change  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  to 
communicate  an  ofcillatory  motion  to  it.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  rocking  Jloncs  is  not  unknown  m this  country;  the 
largeft  is  that  feen  at  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  where 
they  are  called  Logan-ilones ; it  weighs  upwards  of  fixty 
tons  retting  on  another  rock  of  granite  of  coniiderable 
height  dole  on  the  fea-fhore.  « The  two  ftones,”  fays 
■Mr  Playfair,  who  avails  himfelf  of  this  phenomenon  among 
others  to  explain  the  migration  of  ftony  maffes,  “ touch 
but  in  a fmall  fpot,  their  furfaces  being  confidently  convex 
towards  one  another.  The  uppermott  is  fo  nearly  in  an 
equilibrium,  that  it  can  be  made  to  vibrate  by  the  itrength 
of  a man,  though  to  overfet  it  entirely  would  require  a vaii 
force  This  antes  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ftone 
being  fomewliat  lower  than  the  centre  of  curvature  of  that 
■part  of  it  on  which  it  has  a tendency  to  roll;  the  confe- 
oueflce  of  which  is,  that  any  motion  impreffed  on  the  ttone 
forces  its  centre  of  gravity  to  rife,  (though  not  very  conii- 
derablv,')  bv  which  means  it  returns  whenever  tiie  force  is 
removed,  and  vibrates  backward  and  forward,  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  reft.  Were  it  required  to  remove  the  ttone  from 
its  place,  it  might  be  molt  eafily  done,  by  cutting  off  a 
part  or  blowing  it  away  by  gun-powder;  the  ftone  would 
then  lofe  its  balance,  would  tumble  from  its  pedettal,  and 
nr  Hit  roll  to  a coniiderable  diftance.  Now,  what  art  is 
here  fuppofed  to  perform,  nature  herfelf  in  time  will  pro- 
bably effect.  If  the  watte  on  one  fide  of  this  great  mafs 
fn-11  exceed  that  on  the  oppoiite  in  more  than  a certain  pro- 
portion, and  it  is  not  likely  that  that  proportion  will  be 
always  maintained,  the  equilibrium  of  the  Logan-ftone  will 
be  fab  verted,  never  to  return.  Thus  we  perceive  how 
motion  may  be  produced  by  the  combined  adtion  H the 
decompofition  and  gravitation  of  large  maffes  of  rock.  _ 

V was  probably  from  feeing  the  fantaftical  and  imitative 
forms  produced  by  granitic  cliffs,  and  by  the  difintegration 
of  granite,  that  M.  Vitte  framed  his  unfortunate  hypothecs 
refpefting  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  ruins  of  _ 1 erfe- 
polis,  Palmyra,  and  Balbec,  all  which,  together  with  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Girgcnturn,  the  palaces  of  the  Incas  m 
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Peru,  &c.  &c.  were  confidered  by  that  antiquary  as  produce 
tions  of  nature. 

Granite  is  much  lefs  metalliferous  than  gneifs  and  other 
primitive  mountains ; but  tin  and  iron  abound  in  it.  Be- 
fides thefe,  feveral  other  metals  occur  in  it  in  fmall  propor- 
tion, viz.  gold,  though  very  rarely,  in  Peru;  native  filver, 
ahnoft  equally  feldom,  at  Wittichen  and  Alt  Woifach,  in 
the  Black  Foreit,  near  veins  of  filver  and  cobalt;  copper; 
galena,  for  inttance,  at  Sclireibqrftiaufen,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Schneekuppe,  in  Silefia;  bifmuth,  zinc,  cobalt,  maiiganefe, 
molybdena,  arfenic,  tungftein,  and  wolfram,  all  which  occur 
generally  in  fmall  Veins ; but  tin,  galena,  and  blende,  are 
found  in  beds  at  Zinnwald  in  Saxony,  and  in  Bohemia. 

As  to  the  extent  of  granite  over  the  world,  it  may  be  laid 
that  fcarcely  any  country  we  are  acquainted  with  is  entirely 
deffitute  of  that  rock.  In  Afia  we  have  the  Uralian  and 
Altaic  mountains,  with  the  Caucafus ; in  Africa,  the  Atlas, 
feveral  mountains  of  Egypt,  thofe  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  in  North  America,  fome  mountains  of  New  York., 
Pennfylvania,  and  Virginia;  in  South  America,  great  part 
of  the  Andes,  the  mountains  de  los  Mariches  in  the  Carracas, 
the  Cordilleras  of  Parima,  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  &c. ; 
in  Europe,  the  Seewoga  mountains  of  Scandinavia,  thofe 
of  Fmnland,  the  Carpathes,  the  Plartz,  the  Rielen-gebirge, 
the  mountains  of  Upper  Lufatia,  a part  of  the  Saxon 
metalliferous  mountains,  (efpecially  Eibenttock,  Johan- 
georgenftadt,  Schwartzenberg,  Schneeberg,  Ehrenfriederf- 
dorf,  Geier,  Nauendorf,  Altenberg,  and  Zinnwald,)  the 
Eichtel-gebirge,  the  Odenwald  and  Schwartzwald,  the  Alps 
of  Swillerland  and  Savoy,  the  Apennines,  Pyrenees,  the 
mountains  of  Cornwall,  & c.  all  which  have  granite  for  their 
principal  conttituent  rock. 

The  :ife  made  of  granite  is  manifold ; it  is  employed  for 
building,  paving,  fteps,  for  troughs  in  {lamping  mills,  for 
riillllones,  &c. 

The  ufe  of  granite  for  architectural  and  economical  pur- 
pofes  is  perhaps  no  where  more  amply  difplayed  than  at 
Petersburg,  where  not  only  the  imperial  and  other  palaces, 
but  even  ordinary  dwelling  houfes,  have  their  lower  parts 
lined  with  flabs  of  granite.  The  left  bank  of  the  great 
Neva,  from  the  foundery  to  the  gulf  of  Cronftadt,  and 
both  banks  of  the  Fontanka  and  of  the  Catharine  canal, 
are  lined  by  high  walls  conftrafted  of  inch  flabs  of  granite ; 
as  are  many  bridges  over  the  Neva,  baluftrades,  &c.  The 
pillars,  flairs,  balconies,  &c.  in  the  palace  of  Cronftadt-, 
are  almoft  all  of  the  fineft  kinds  of  granite.  Thofe  employ- 
ed for  ornamental  architecture  are  cut  and  polifhed  by  lapi- 
daries ; but  thofe  intended  for  lefs  delicate  purpofes,  fuch 
as  common  flabs,  fteps,  cylinders,  troughs,  See.  are  worked 
by  peasants,  particularly  by  thofe  ef-Olonefk.  The  govern- 
ment towns,  however,  Mofcow  not  excepted,  are  too  dis- 
tant from  the  chief  granite  mountains,  to  be  enabled -to 
make  frequent  ufe  of  that  rock  for  the  above  purpofes. 

Granite  has  been  more  particularly  ■ applied,  together 
with  fienite,  for  the  purpofes  of  architecture  and  ftatuary, 
by  the  ancients,  efpecially  by  the  Egyptians ; and  many 
very  interefting  monuments  of  their  flail  and  patience  are 
ftill  exifting  in  the  collections  of  antiquities. 

M.  Brand  has  divided  the  different  granites  ufed  in  the 
arts  after  their  predominant  colours;  the  following  are  the 
principal  varieties,  in  which,  however,  the  black  aiid  white 
kind  is  not  included,  one  of  its  ingredients  being  horn- 
blende, which  alfigns  it  a place  among  the  fienites.  See 
Sienite. 

Grey  Granite  of  Chejfi,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine ; 
it  coniifts  of  white  quartz  and  black  mica,  with  large  cryf- 
tals  of  rofe-coloured  feldfpar.  The  columns  of  the  Eglifc 
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d'Enee  (ancient  temple  ot  Auguftus)  at  .Lyons,  are  of  this 
kind  of  granite,  which  has  alfo  been  worked  by  the  Romans. 

Grey  Granite  ofThain.—lt  confifts  of  grey  quartz,  black 
mica, -and  white  feldfpar  cryftals,  which  are  fometimes  from 
two  to  three  inches  long.  The  quarries  of  this  granite  are 
on  the  road  from  Lyons  to  Valence,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  It  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  conftruftion  of 
large  monuments.  The  granite  of  St.  Peray,  not  far  from 
Thain,  is  exaftly  like  this,  except  that  its  feldfpar  cryftals 
are  of  a rofe -colour. 

Grey  Granite  of  Lavezzi. — Found  in  the  fmall  ifland 
Lavezzi,  near  Bonifacio,  S.  of  Corfidi,  in  the  ftraits  that 
feparate*  this  ifland  from  Sardinia.  This  granite  is  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  fmall  irregular  cryftals  of  feldfpar,  mixed 
with  a little’  black  mica,  befldes  which  it  contains  alfo  feld- 
fpar cryftals,  of  a milk-white  colour.  In  the  quarry  of 
that  ifland  a large  unfiniffied  column  is  to  be  feen,  which 
has  been  relinquiihed  by  the  Roman  workmen. 

Grey  Granite  of  Ella. — Its  grain  is  pretty  uniform  ; its 
colour  fometimes  approaches  to  light  violet.  There  are 
four  columns  of  this  variety  to  be  feen  in  the  Mufee  Napo- 
leon : they  were  taken  out  of  the  church  which  contained 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  grey  granites  are  much  more  common  than  the 
green  or  greeniih,  of  which  the  following  deferve  to  be 
mentioned. 

Antique  green  Granite. — Its  predominant  ingredient  is 
white  quartz,  which  contains  here  and  there  fome  light  green 
feldfpar.  There  is  a column  of  it  in  the  V ilia  Pamfili,  near 
Rome. 

Fine  grained  antique  Granite. — (Bafalte  verd  oriental.)  The 
component  parts  of  this  work  are  fo  minute  and  intimately 
blended,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguiftied  by  the  naked 
eye.  Its  colour  approaches  to  deep  olive.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  takes  a fine  polifh.  The  Egyptians  have  much  employed 
it  for  the  conftru&ion  of  monuments  ; and  feveral  ftatues 
of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  Capitol  and  the  Villa  Albani. 
There  is  another  variety  with  white  fpots,  which  is  known 
at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Bafalto  Orientale  pidochiofo  ; 
this  is  very  rare,  for  there  are  but  two  columns  of  it  in 
cxiftence,  namely,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana  at 
Rome.  Some  varieties  bearing  that  name  are  filenite. 

Granite  of  St.  Chrijh ph ; — compofed  of  violet  quartz, 
white  feldfpar,  and  green  mica.  This  magnificent  rock  is 
found  at  Oifans,  in  the  department  of  the  Here. 

Coif  can  orbicular  Granite. — This  beautiful  rock  (which 
probably  belongs  to  the  iienite  formation)  was  difeovered 
by  M.  Barral,  in  the  ifland  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Its  compofition  is  very  extraordinary  ; it  has  a bails  of  or- 
dinary grey  granite,  which,  however,  in  moil  parts,  exhibits 
a coniiderable  portion  of  hornblende.  But  what  more  par- 
ticularly characterizes  it,  is  a number  of  balls,  of  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter,  each  compofed  of  feveral  con- 
eentric  and  perfeftly  parallel  layers,  the  outermoft  of  which, 
generally  white,  opaque,  and  two  or  three  lines  thick,  is 
compofed  of  quartz  and  feldfpar,  blended  in  various  propor- 
tions, and  exhibiting  a radiated  appearance,  rather  converg- 
ing towards  the  centre  of  the  ball.  The  fecond  layer, 
which  is  of  a green ilh-black  colour,  and  about  one  line  thick, 
is  compofed  of  fine  laminar  hornblende  ; and  this  is  fucceeded 
by  a white,  generally  tranflucid  quartz  layer,  of  about  four  or 
five  lines  in  thicknefs,  inclufive  of  two  or  three  very  thin  layers 
of  hornblende,  that  are  generally  feen  within  the  fubftance 
of  this  third  principal  layer.  Each  of  thefe  layers  is  gene- 
rally of  equal  thicknefs  in  the  whole  of  its  circumference. 
Thefe  three  parts  may  be  confldered  as  the  coating  ; the 
interior  of  each  ball  is  lefs  defined  than  the  furrounding 


layers ; it  confifts  of  a blackifti  and  a whitifli  fubftance,  the 
former  furrounded  by,  and  palling  into  the  latter,  the  centre 
of  which  is  ufually  a dark -grey  fpot. 

The  quarry  of  this  rock  is  unknown,  a fingle  block  only 
having  been  found  in  the  gulf  of  Valinco,  in  Corfica : its 
weight  was  about  80  pounds  ; but  it  was  foon  broke  into 
fmall  iragments,  which  are  now  diftributed  among  collectors. 
There  is  a beautiful  vafe  of  it,  one  foot  fix  inches  high,  in 
the  cabinet  of  M.  Dedree.  The  granite  of  Corfica  is  figured 
by  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  in  his  “ Eflai  de  Geologic,” 
and  in  Mr.  Sowerby’s  “ Exotic  Mineralogy.” 

Among  the  red  granites,  we  have  what  is  called  red 
oriental  granite , which,  as  ufually  containing  hornblende, 
often  in  large  feparate  patches,  will  be  deferibed  under 
SlENITE. 

The  red  Granite  of  Ingria. — This  granite,  fays  M.  Patrin, 
is  diftinguifhed  from  others  in  this,  that  the  feldfpar,  inftead 
of  being  in  grains,  or  parallelopiped  cryftals,  as  in  mod 
other  granites,  conftantly  appears  in  the  Ihape  of  round  or 
oval  piecesof  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  This 
granite  takes  a very  fine  polifli,  and  in  this  Hate  exhibits  the 
feldfpar  in  the  Ihape  of  white,  round,  or  oval  chatoyant  fpots, 
in  a reddifli  ground.  The  rock,  which  ferves  as  a pedeftal 
of  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  St.  Peterf- 
burg,  is  of  this  granite  : the  block  was  originally  32  feet 
long,  21  feet  thick,  and  17  feet  long  ; but,  in  order  to  give 
it  its  prefent  fhape,  imitative  of  a pifturefque  natural  rock, 
it  has  been  much  diminilhed  in  fize.  This  block  was  dif- 
engaged  from  a fwamp,  about  forty  verfts  from  Peterf- 
burgh  : its  weight  was  calculated  to  be  above  three  millions 
of  pounds.  We  have  feen  feveral  fragments  that  were 
detached  from  the  very  block  forming  the  pedeftal  of  the 
ftatue  ; but  in  none  of  them  did  we  obferve  the  form 
aicribed  by  Patrin  to  the  feldfpar.. 

The  public  fummer  promenade-garden  at  Peterfburg  is, 
decorated  with  a fuperb  colonade  of  this  granite : the 

columns,  which  are  fixty  in  number,  are  of  the  Tufcau 
order  ; their  {hafts,  made  of  one  piece,  are  about  twenty  feet 
high,  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  ifland,  called  Kotlin- 
Oitrow,  on  which  is  the  fortrefs.of  Cronftadt,  is  covered  with- 
blocks  of  this  granite,  the  feldfpar  of  which  is  fometimes  of' 
the  kind  called  Labrabor-ftone.. 

Red  Granite  of  the  Vofges  Mountains.- — This  granite  is  com- 
pofed of  large  laminae  oi  rofe-coloured  feldfpar,  grey  grains 
of  quartz,  and  fmall  feales  of  mica.  It  has  fo  ftrong  a re- 
femblance  to  the  Egyptian  red  granite,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  diftinguiffi  them.  Its  quarries  are  on  the  heights  of 
Montaujeu,  near  the  Pr.pean  mountains,  in  the  Vofges. 

Violet  Granite  of  Elba. — The  feldfpar  of  this  variety  is  in 
large  violent  cryftals.  The  pedeftal  of  the  equeftrian  ftatue, 
in  the  Piazza  della  Santiffima  Annonziata  at  Florence,  is 
made  of  it,  as  are  alfo  the.fodes  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lau- 
rence in  the  fame  town. 

Rofe-coloured  Granite  of  Baveno. — This  beautiful  granite 
confifts  of  fleffi-coloured  feldfpar,  white  quartz,  and  fome 
grains  of  black  mica.  Coniiderable  quarries  of  it  are  found, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  are  worked,, 
without  intermiffion,  for  fupplying  Milan,  and  the  whole  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  with  this  granite.  It  takes  a 
very  fine  polifli  1 here  and  there  it  exhibits  ribbands,  or 
zones,  of  a grey  colour,  which  are  compofed  of  the  fame- 
ingredients  as  the  reft  of  the  mafs,  but  reduced  into  very 
minute  particles..  Many  columns,  porticos,  &c.  are  leen  of 
it  at  Milan. 

The  name  of  graphic  granite  is  given  to  thofe  kinds  in 
which  the  feldfpar  forms  large  concretions,  intermixed  with, 
grey  quartz-cryftals,  exhibiting,  when  cut  traufverfely,  an- 
gular 
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gular  figures,  moftly  {haped  like  a 7 ; while  others  are  lefs 
regular,  and  bear  a diftant  refemblance  to  rude  alphabetical 
writing.  They  are  not  confidered  to  be  genuine  granite  by 
fbme  mineralogifts. 

Graphic  Granite  of  Portfoy. — The  feldfpar  is  of  various 
tints  of  pale  flefh-red  ; the  quartz  dark,  but  tranfparent, 
with  now  and  then  foine  fmall  particles  of  mica.  This  rock 
is  minutely  defcribed  by  Dr.  Hutton. 

Graphic  Granite  of  Siberia. — Its  feldfpar  is  of  a yellowifh- 
white,  or  reddifh  colour  ; the  quartz,  exhibiting  figures  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  quartz  in  the  preceding  fort,  is  of  the 
variety  called  fmoaky  topaze.  Mica  occurs  in  it  in  fmall 
Hells,  and  black  lhori  in  acicular  cryftals. 

Graphic  Granite  of  Autun. — Of  a pale  rofe-colour  ; quartz- 
cryftals  grey,  very  numerous.  It  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Autun,  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  particularly 
at  Marmagne.  This,  in  M.  Brand's  opinion,  is  the  molt 
beautiful  of  all  graphic  granites.  Another  variety  of  this 
ftone  is  found  at  the  fame  place : its  feldfpar  is  white  ; the 
quartz  grey,  in  fmall  cryftals  ; it  is  fufceptible  of  very  fine 
polifh. 

Graphic  Granite  of  Corfica. — Likewife  of  a rofe-colour  ; 
but  generally  paler  than  that  of  Autun,  from  which  it  is  alfo 
diftinguilhable,  by  its  quartz-cryftals  being  larger,  and  at 
greater  diltance  from  each  other.  It  contains  fome  thinly 
diffeminated  bronze-coloured  mica.  It  takes  a fine  polifh. 

G RANI  VO  ROUS,  an  epithet  or  denomination  given  to 
fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  corn,  or  any  other  grain  or  feeds. 

Granivorous  animals  are  chiefly  of  the  bird  kind.  Thefe 
have  a peculiar  provifion  for  the  digefting  of  fo  dry  and  hard 
a food. 

G R ANNA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Smaland  ; 18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jonkioping. 

GRANO,  in  Biography , a performer  on  the  trumpet  and 
German  flute,  and  a compofer  of  tunes  for  thofe  inftruments, 
which  had  their  day  of  favour  in  the  early  part  of  the  lull 
century.  He  was  a kind  of  mungrel  dilettante,  who  during 
many  years  condefcended  to  make  concerts  and  give  leffons, 
en  profefieur,  always  infinuating  that  it  was  merely  for  the 
pleafure  of  amufing  the  public  and  inftrudting  individuals. 
Grano’s  trumpet  march  was  long  ufedby  the  Guards. 

GRANON,  in  Geography,  a fmall  i [land  on  the  W.  fide 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  61 0 5'.  E.  long.  17  5'. 

GRrfNSEE,  a town  of  the  Middle  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  52 3 59'.  E.long. 
13  I3’- 

GRANSO,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  E.  coaft  of 
Sweden.  N.  lat.  57 J 46'.  E.long.  163  5'. 

GRANSON,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  a bailliage  of 
the  fame  name,  belonging  to  Bern  and  Friburg,  fituated 
between  the  lake  of  Ncufchatel  and  mount  Jura,  and  re- 
markable for  the  battle  in  which  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  defeated  by  the  Swifs  in  1476;  16  miles 
S.W.  of  Neufchatel.  N.  lat.  46  50'.  E.  long.  6 26. 

GRANT,  Concessio,  in  Law,  the  regular  method  by 
the  common  law  of  transferring  the  property  of  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  or  fuch  tilings  of  which  no  livery  can  be  had. 
(Co.  Litt.  9 ) For  which  reafon  all  corporeal  heredita- 
ments, as  lands  and  houfes,  ‘are  laid  to  lie  in  livery  ; and 
the  others,  as  advowfons,  commons,  rents,  reverfions,  &c. 
to  lie  in  grant.  (Ibid.  172.)  The  reafon  is  thus  given  by 
Bracton  (1.  ii.  c.  18.):  “ traditio,  or  livery,  nihil  aliacl  ejl 
quam  rci  corporalis  de  psrfona  in  perfonam,  de  manu  in  manum, 
tranflatio  ant  in  pojfejfionem  indufiio ; fed  res  incorporales,  qua 
font  ipfum  jus  rei  vel  corpori  inherent , traditionem  non  paliuntur.” 
Theie,  therefore,  pafs  merely  by  the  delivery  of  the  deed. 
And  in  figniories,  or  reverfions  of  lands,  fuch  grant,  to- 
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gether  with  the  attornment  of  the  tenant,  (while  attorn- 
ments were  requifite,)  were  held  to  be  of  equal  notoriety 
with,  and  therefore  equivalent  to,  a feoffment  and  livery  of 
lands  in  immediate  poffefiion.  It  therefore  differs  but  little 
from  a feoffment,  except  in  it3  fubjett -matter  ; for  the  ope- 
rative words  therein  commonly  ufed  are  “ dediet  conceffi ,” 
“ have  given  and  granted.”  For  the  difference  between 
gifts  and  giants,  fee  tne  article  Gift.  The  king’s  grants 
are  matter  of  public  record.  (See  Record.)  No  freehold 
can  be  given^to  the  king,  nor  derived  from  him,  but  by  matter 
oi  lecoid.  lo  this  end  a variety  of  offices  are  ereffed,  com- 
municating in  a regular  fubordination  one  with  another, 
through  which  all  the  king's  grants  muft  pafs,  and  be  tranf- 
cnbed,  and  enrolled;  that  the  fame  may  be  narrowly  in- 
fpedfed  by  his  officers,  who  will  inform  him  if  any  thing 
contained  therein  is  improper,  or  unlawful  to  be  granted. 
1 hefe  grants,  whether  of  lands,  honours,  liberties,  fian- 
chifes,  or  aught  befides,  are  contained  in  charters,  or  letters 
patent.  (See  Patents.)  The  manner  of  granting  by  the 
king  does  no  more  differ  from  that  by  a fubjea,  than  the 
con  Ih  udtion  of  his  grants  when  made.  1.  A grant  made 
by  the  king,  “at  the  fuit  of  the  grantee,”  fhall  be  taken 
moft  beneficial! y for  the  king,  and  again/l  the  party  ; whereas 
the  grant  of  a iubjeft  is  conftrued  moft  ftrongly  againjl  the 
grants >.  It  is  therefore  ufual  to  infert  in  the  king’s  grants, 
that  they  are  made,  not  at  the  fuit  of  the  grantee,  but  “ ex 
fpeciali  gratia,  certa  feientia,  et  mero  motu  regis and 
then  they  have  a more  liberal  conftru&ion.  2.  A fubjeft’s 
grant  fhall  be  conftrued  to  include  many  things,  befides  what 
are  expreflcd,  if  neceffary  tor  the  operation  of  the  grant. 
Thus,  in  a private  grant  of  the  profits  of  land  for  one  year, 
free  ingrefs,  egrefs,  and  regrefs,  to  cut  and  carry  away  thofe 
profits,  are  alfo inclufively  granted.  (Co.  Litt.  56.)  And 
if  a feoffment  of  land  was  made  by  a lord  to  his  villein,  this 
operated  as  amanumiiiion  (Litt.  § 206.)  ; for  he  was  other- 
wife  unable  to  hold  it.  But  the  king’s  grant  ihall  not  enure 
to  any  other  intent,  than  that  which  is  precifely  expreffed  in 
the  grant.  As,  if  he  grants  land  to  an  alien,  it  operates 
nothing,  for  fuch  grant  ihall  not  alfo  enure  to  make  him  a 
denizen,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  taking  by  grant.  (Bro. 
Abr.  tit.  patent.  62.  Finch.  L.  110. ) 3.  When  it  appears, 

from  the  face  of  the  grant,  that  the  king  is  mitlaken,  or  de- 
ceived, either  in  matter  of  fadf  or  matter  of  law,  as  in  cafe 
of  falfe  fuggeftion,  mifinformation,  or  mifrecital  of  former 
grants  ; or  if  his  own  title  to  the  thing  granted  be  different 
from  what  he  fuppofes  ; or  if  the  grant  be  informal  ; or  if 
he  grants  an  eftate  contrary  to  the  rules  of  law  ; in  any  of 
thefe  cafes  the  grant  is  abfolutely  void.  (Freem.  172. 
finch.  101,  102  ) To  prevent  deceits  of  the  king,  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  eftate  granted,  it  is  particularly 
provided  by  the  flatute  1 Hen,  IV.  c.  6.  that  no  grant  of 
his  fhall  be  good,  unlefs,  in  the  grantee’s  petition  for  them, 
exprefs  mention  be  made  of  the  real  value  of  the  lands. 
Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii. 

GRANTHAM,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  fronting  lake  Ontario. 

Grantham,  a market  and  borough  town  in  the  foke, 
or  wapentake,  of  the  fame  name,  in  Kefteven  divifion  of. 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of 
the  river  Witham,  011  the  ancient  Roman  road  called  Ermine 
ltreet.  The  town  comprifes  four  principal  ftreets.  The 
church  is  an  elegant  ftone  ftruAure,  confiding  of  a nave 
and  two  fpacious  ailles,  with  large  handfome  pointed  windows* 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  lofty  fpire,  which  is  273  feet  in 
height.  The  ftyle  of  architecture  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ; though  Mr.  Gough  obferves  that  the 
church  was  endowed  by  Hugh,  biffop  of  Lincoln,  A.D. 
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7 ICO.  Beneath  the  church  is  a cliancel-houfe,  filled  with 
human  {hulls  and  other  bones.  Among  feveral  hand 
monuments  in  this  edifice,  are,  one ^to  hr  Thomas  Bury, 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  the  time  of  Georg  , 
and  one  to  hr  Dudley  Ryder,  chief  juftice  of  the  King 
Bench,  in  the  fucceeding  reign.  The  font  exhibits  a line 

'Ctattop  a charter  granted  by 

Edward  IV.  in  1463  ; when  it  firft  returned  members  to  par- 
liament ; the  reprefentatives  are  chofen  by  the  freemen  of  the 
borough.  The  civil  government  is  veiled  in  an  alderman,  a 
recorder,  12  common  burgeffes,  a coroner,  an  efcheator, 
and  twelve  fecond  men,  who  are  the  common  council  T he 
iurifdiftion  of  this  corporation  extends  over  the  whole  loke, 
ioroprehending  twelve  villages,  and  the  alderman  afts  as 
fheriff  of  the  town  and  foke,  the  Iheriff  of  the  count) 
having  no  authority  within  the  foke  and  diftnft  thereof. 
The  truildhall  was  rebuilt  under  an  act  01  parliament  in 
1 787°  A free-fchool  was  founded  here  by  Richard  box, 
bilhop  of  Winchefter,  and  further  endowed  by  king 
Edward  VI.;  this  fchool  attrafts  attention,  from  the  cir- 
cumilance  of  its  having  been  a place  of  education  to  that 
luminary  of  fcience,  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  Near  the  fou th  en- 
trance into  the  town,  on  St.  Peter’s  hill,  formerly  flood  an 
elegant  crofs,  erected  by  king  Edward  I.,  in  memory  or 
Eleanor  his  queen,  who  died  in  1290 ; this  being  one  ot  the 
places  where  the  corpfe  was  laid  in  Hate  in  its  way  for  inter- 
ment in  Wellminfter  Abbey.  Grantham  is  diftant  from 
London  ill  miles  N.,  has  a well  fupplied  market  on  Sa- 
turdays, and  live  annual  fairs.  In  the  return  under  the 
late  population  a£l,  the  number  of  houfes  is  6315  occupied 
by  3303  inhabitants. 

' A canal  has  been  lately  cut  from  Grantham  to  the  river 
Trent,  an  extent  of  25  miles.  It  is  fupplied  with  water  by 
means  of  large  refervoirs  made  for  that  purpofe.  The  chiet 
articles  conveyed  by  this  navigation  are  corn  and  coals. 
Turner’s  Hillory  of  the  Soke  of  Grantham,  &c.  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,  vol.ix. 

Grantham  Canal,  is  the  parliamentary  name  of  an  inland 
navigation  about  33  miles  long,  in  the  counties  of  Notting- 
ham°  Leiceller,  and  Lincoln-,  of  which  we  gave  an  account 
in  our  article  Canal,  and  nothing  material  has  occurred  to 
be  added  thereto. 

GRANTOWN,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Invernefs  ; 17  miles  S.  of  Fores. 

GRANVILLE,  George,  baron  Landfdown,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a nobleman  chiefly  remembered  as  a poet,  born  in 
1667,  was  fon  of  Barnard  Greenvill,  one  of  the  diitinguilh- 
ed  family  of  Greenville  or  Granville,  the  latter  mode  of 
fpelling  the  name  being  introduced  by  the  fubjedl  of  this  ar- 
ticle, who  is  thereby  ieparated  from  the  rell  of  his  houfe. 
He  Ihewed  very  early  talents,  and  was  entered,  in  his  12th 
year,  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In  the  fame  year,  he 
wrote  a copy  of  verfes  on  the  duchefsof  York’s  vifit  to  the 
univcrfitv,  and  on  the  accefiion  of  James  II.  he  offered  in- 
cenfe  to  the  new  prince  in  three  Ihort  pieces,  of  which  Dr. 
Johnfon  fays,  “ the  firfh  is  profane,  and  the  two  others 
fucli  as  a boy  might  be  expedted  to  produce.”  In  1688, 
when  an  invafion  was  threatened,  he  was  defirous  of  devot- 
ing his  life  to  the  fervice  of  James,  and  requelled  his  father 
to  prefent  him  to  the  king  for  that  purpofe.  The  revolution 
fucceeded,  and  being  poffeffed  of  neither  interefl  nor  conft- 
derable  fortune,  he  lived  in  literary  retirement.  Duringthis 
period  his  dramatic  works  were  chiefly  compofed  and  a£led. 
The  flrll  of  thefe  was  “ The  Gallants,”  faid  by  himfelf,  by 
way  of  apology,  to  have  been  written  at  an  age  when  fome 
perfons  are  blit  beginning  to  fpell.  Tnis  was  afterwards 


brought  forward  in  a more  corredl  form,  under  the  title  of 
“ Once  a Lover  and  always  a Lover.”  His  tragedy  of 
“ Heroic  Love,”  founded  on  the  fable  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
was  a died  the  fame  year  with  great  applaufe  from  the  wits 
and  critics.  On  this  occafion  he  was  complimented  in  a 
copy  of  verfes  from  the  pen  of  Dryden.  When  queen 
Anne  came  to  the  crown,  Mr.  Granville  emerged  from  the 
political  obfcurity  in  which  he  had  lived  : his  fortune  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  that  of  his  uncle, 
who  left  him  an  annuity.  He  was  now  elected  a member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Fowev,  and  feeling  the  com- 
mon ardour  of  his  countrymen  of  all  parties  again!!  the  am- 
bition of  Lewis  XIV.,  he  joined  other  literary  perfons  in  a 
tranflation  of  the  Philippics  of  Demollhenes,  to  roufe 
the  nation  to  oppofe  the  Philip  of  modern  times.  By  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  fir  Bevil  Granville,  in  1706,  he 
fucceeded  to  a good  ellate,  and  he  continued  to  ferve  in 
parliament,  fitting  as  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of 
Cornwall.  On  the  change  of  adminillrati on  in  1710,  he  was 
appointed  fecretary  of  war  in  the  room  of  fir  Robert  Wal- 
pole. He  married  in  the  fame  year  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Jerfey,  then  widow  of  Thomas  Thynne,  efq. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  peers 
by  the  flyle  and  title  of  lord  Landfdown,  baron  of  Bidde- 
ford,  at  the  memorable  creation  of  twelve  peers,  in  one  day, 
viz.  December  31,  1 7 1 1 . The  elevation,  however,  of 

lord  Landfdown  was  not  one  of  thofe  which  appeared  very 
extraordinary,  as  two  peerages  had  become  extindl  in  the 
Granville  family.  On  account  of  his  principles  and  con- 
duct he  Hood  high  in  favour  of  the  queen,  who  made  him  a 
privy  counfellor,  comptroller  and  treafurer  of  the  houfehold  ; 
but  the  accefiion  of  George  I.  put  an  end  to  the  power  of 
his  party,  and  deprived  him  of  his  place.  He  remained 
Heady  to  his  former  connexions,  protelling  again!!  meafures 
which  he  deemed  unconllitutional,  and  in  confcquer.ce  of  his 
zeal  he  was  regarded  with  a fufpicious  eye,  and  was  reckon- 
ed by  people  in  power  as  a difaffecled  man.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  kept  confined  in  that  fortrefs  till  February 
1717,  when  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  refumed  his  feat  in 
the  houfe  of  lords.  In  1719  he  oppofed  with  violence  the 
propofed  repeal  of  the  bill  to  prevent  occalional  conformity  ; 
his  fpeech  on  the  fubjedl  he  afterwards  printed.  Subfequent- 
ly  to  this  a derangement  in  his  private  affairs,  owing  to  the 
want  of  economy,  obliged  him  to  fpend  fome  years  on  the 
continent.  During  his  abfence,  the  firft  volume  of  bilhop 
Burnet’s  “ Hillory  of  his  own  Times,”  making  its  appear- 
ance, lord  Landfdown  undertook  the  vindication  of  the  duke 
of  Albemarle  and  the  earl  of  Bath,  from  fome  afperfions 
thrown  upon  them  in  that  work.  He  alfo  took  occafion  to 
vindicate  his  great  uncle,  fir  Richard  Greenville,  from  the 
unfavourable  reprefentations  of  his  condudl  by  lord  Cla- 
rendon, and  archdeacon  Echard.  On  this  occafion  he  pub- 
lilhed  two  tratts  in  1732.  In  the  fame  year  he  publilhed  a 
fplendid  edition  of  his  works,  leaving  out  a comedy,  which, 
or)  account  of  its  liccntioufnelk,  had  been  objected  to,  and  he 
alfo  omitted  to  infert  his  fpeech  againll  occalional  conformity. 
He  now  felt  reconciled  to  the  meafures  of  government,  and 
to  the  change  in  the  fuccefiion,  which  formerly  he  had  re- 
garded with  horror.  Fie  went  to  court,  and  was  graciouf- 
ly  received  by  queen  Caroline,  to  whom  he  prefented  his 
works,  with  fome  elegant  lines  written  in  a blank  leaf.  He 
died  Jan.  30,  1735,  in  his  64th  year.  In  private  life,  lord 
Landfdown  was  amiable,  polite,  and  candid.  He  was  libe- 
ral in  patronizing  literary  merit,  and  had  the  credit  of  being 
one  of  the  firft  to  recognize  the  riling  powers  of  Pope,  who 
repaid  him  for  his  kindnefs  by  his  dedication  of  Windfor 
1 Fore  ll. 
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Foreit.  His  own  talents,  as  a poet,  were  not  of  the  firft 
order,  but  his  works  are  Hill  read  with  pleafure.  He  is 
chiefly  known  as  a writer  of  amatory  pieces,  moll  of  which 
are  addreffed  to  Myra,  the  countefs  of  Newburgh,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  youthful  paffion.  Thefe  are  not  either  highly 
poetical  nor  itrongly  exprefiive  of  feeling.  Johnfon 
characterizes  his  “ Effay  on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry,’’ 
as  poffeffing  didadlic  merit,  and  his  “ Britilh  Enchanters,” 
as  lively  and  pleafing.  He  feems  to  think  favourably  like- 
wife  of  his  epilogues  and  prologues.  Biog.  Brit.  Johnfon’s 
Hives  of  the  Poets. 

Granville,  in  Geography.  See  Grandville. 

Granville,  a county  of  North  Carolina,  in  Flilllbo* 
rough  diftricl,  S.  of  Virginia,  containing  14,015  inhabitants, 
of  whom  6106  are  Haves.  Its  chief  town  is  Williamiburg. 
— Alfo,  a townfhip  of  the  county  of  Annapolis,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  N.  of  Annapolis  river,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy,  30 
miles  long  ; firft  fettled  from  New  England. — Alio,  a town- 
lhip  of  Hampfhire  county,  Malfachufetts,  about  14  miles 
W.  of  Springfield;  incorporated  in  1754,  and  containing 
2309  Inhabitants.  — Alfo,  a poll-town  in  Walhington  county, 
New  York,  containing  3175  inhabitants. 

Granville,  or  Greenville , a flourilhing  town  in  Meck- 
lenburg county,  Kentucky. 

Granville’s  River,  a river  of  the  ifland  of  Egmont, 
or  New  Guerniey,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  S.  lat.  io°  42'. 
E.  long.  163°  58'. 

GRANULATED  Oil.  See  Oil. 

GRANULATION,  in  Chemijlry,  a n operation  perform- 
ed on  metals,  whereby  they  are  reduced  into  .mallgrains  or 
globules. 

It  is  done  by  melting,  them,  and  when  m lufi.on,  ending 
them  from  a certain  height  into*, cold  war -v •:  ..1  v.inch  they 

congeal  into  granules,  as  required,  and  are  hereby  rendered 
more  eafy  to  be  diffolved.  The  belt  way  is  to  pour  the 
fluid  metal,  through  a cullender,  or  a new  birchen  broom,  or 
to  agitate  the  water  with  a broom,  thus  giving  it  a circular 
motion  while  the  metal  is  poured  in.  Copper  is  granulated 
for  making  brafs  in  a cylindrical  wooden  refer  voir,  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  in  which  a circular  brafs  or  copper  bottom 
may  be  raifed  or  lowered  by  means  of  a chain.  . 1 he  refer- 
voir  is  covered  with  a copper  lid,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
hole  half  a foot  in  diameter,  intended  to  receive  an  iron  ladle 
pierced  with  holes  and  coated  with  clay.  The  relervoir 
being  filled  with  water,  the  melted  copper  is  poured  through 
the  holes  in  the  ladle  into  the  water  ; where  it  is  broken  by 
its  fall  into  fmaller  drops  or  grains,  rendered  folid  by  the 
cold  water,  and  collected  in  the  moveable  bottom,  which  is 
raifed  by  the  annexed  chain,  that  the  granulated  copper  may 
be  taken  out.  Macquer,  Did.  Chem.  Eng.  edit,  art 
Brafs.  See  Brass. 

Lead,  tin,  and  brafs,  which  are  very  brittle,  when  they 
are  fo  hot  as  to  be  ahnoft  fufed,  may  be  granulated  by  pour- 
ing them,  in  a Hate  of  fufion,  into  a box,  the  inner  furface 
of  which  is  rubbed  with  powdered  chalk,  and  by  fhaking 
the  box  : the  metals  in  the  box  are  no  fooner  become  folid, 
and  confequently  very  brittle,  than  they  are  Ihivered,  by 
being  dallied  again!!  the  fides  of  the  veffel  into  a fine  dull. 
Silver  and  gold,  and  the  more  tenacious  metals,  mull  be 
granulated  in  either  of  the  firll  methods  above-mentioned, 
with  water.  Cramer,  Art  of  AIT.  p.  70. 

The  term  granulation  is  alfo  applied  to  gun-powder  : which 
fee. 

The  granulation  of  common  fowling  fhot  confills  merely 
in  caufing  the  fufed  metal  to  fall  in  equal  fpherical  drops  into 
water.  The  lead  is  melted  with  the  addition  of  a fmall 
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proportion  of  arfenic,  which  being  reduced  to  a metallic 
llate^,  by  means  of  greafe  ftirred  in  during  the  fufion,  renders 
it  lefs  fluid.  An  oblong  ihallow  veffel  of  iron,  perhaps  10 
inches  wide,  14  long,  and  2{  deep,  called  a “ Card,”  whofe 
bottom  is  pierced  with  holes,  proportionate  to  the  fize  of  the 
Ihot,  is  placed  at  the  height  of  from  one  to  three  inches, 
over  the  furface  of  a tub  of  water,  covered  with  a thin  film 
of  oil.  The  card  is  previoufly  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
the  metal,  by  immerging  it  in  the  cauldron  ; and  a llratum  of 
foft  drofs  or  fcoriie,  found  on  the  furface  of  the  fufed 
alloy,  is  then  placed  on  its  perforated  bottom,  and  being 
fhghtly  preffed  down  with  the  ladle,  forms  a kind  of  filter, 
which  partly  chokes  up  the  apertures,  and  prevents  the  me- 
tal from  flowing  through  them  in  continuous  flreams.  The 
fufed  metal  is  then  poured  by  ladle-fulls  into  this  veffel,  and 
appeals,  notwithllanding,  to  run  through  it  with  confiderable 
velocity  fo  that  it  feems  difficult  to  believe,  that  it  falls  in 
ieparate  drops,  till  one  is  convinced  by  taking  up  a quantity 
of  Ihot  from  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  imperfections 
to  which  this  Ihot  is  fubjedl,  are  remedied  in  the  patent  fhot, 
the  manufacture  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the  preceding 
kind,  in  the  addition  of  a larger  portion  of  arfenic,  which 
varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  lead,  in  dropping  it 
fiom  Inch  a height,  that  it  becomes  folid  before  it  enters  the 
water,  which  is  from  40  to  100  feet.  Belides,  it  is  firft  dried 
and  fifted.  It  is  then  hoarded , which  confills  in  fcatterino-  it 
on  feveral  polilhed  flabs,  or  trays  of  hard  wood,  with  rims  in 
the  foi m . ■ a IT,  except  that  the  fides  converge  towards  the 
lowe.  part,  to  which  a flight  inclination  and  alternate  motion 
m tV;r  own  planes  are  given  by  boys  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture. The  Ihot,  whofe  form  is  imperfeCl,  are  detefted  by 
the  fluggilhnefs  of  their  motion,  and  remain  behind,  whilft  the 
others  roil  oft  from  the  board.  I he  laft  operation  is  the  po- 
htkiig  ; which  is  performed  by  agitating  the  fhot  with  the 
addition  of  a very  fmall  quantity  of  black-lead,  not  exceed- 


u-g  t\\  tpoonfuls  to  a ton,  in  an  iron  veffel,  turning  on  an 
horizontal  axis,  like  a barrel  churn.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  that  which  is  thus  at- 
tained remains  to  be  deferied.  The  argentine  brilliancy  of 
the  Ihot  when  newly  made,  the  beautiful  accuracy  of  its 
form,  and  the  curious  inftance  of  inanimate  tactics  which 
it  prefents  when  fcattered  on  a plate,  renders  it  even  an 
agreeable  object  of  contemplation.  Nicholfon’s  Journal, 
vol.  1.  4to. 

Granulation.  In  Surgery,  granulations  are  the  fmall 
eminences  of  new'  animal  matter,  wfith  which  the  cavities,  of 
fores  and  wounds  become  filled  up  in  the  procefs  of  healing. 
Granulations,  according  to  Mr.  Flunter,  are  formed  by  an 
exudation  of  the  coagulating  lymph  from  the  veffels,  into 
which  new  fubftance  the  old  veffels  very  probably  extend,  at 
the  fame  time  that  entirely  new  ones  are  generated  in  it. 
Hence  granulations  are  exceedingly  vaicular,  perhaps  more 
fo  than  almoft  any  other  animal  fubftance.  Mr.  Hunter  in- 
forms us,  that  he  noticed  upon  a lore  a white  fubftance,  ex- 
adlly  fimilar  in  every  vifible  refpect  to  coagulating  lymph. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  wipe  it  off,  and  the  next  day  of 
dreffmg  he  found  this  very  fubftance  vafcular;  for,  on  touch- 
ing it  with  a probe,  it  bled  freely.  Fie  obferved  the  fame 
appearance  on  the  furface  of  a bone  that  had  been  laid  bare. 
He  once  fc.raped  off  fome  of  the  outfide  of  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  foot,  in  order  to  fee  if  the  furface  w'ould  granulate. 
The  following  day  he  remarked,  that  the  feraped  part  was 
covered  with  a whitifh  fubftance,  having  a tinge  of  blue. 
When  he  palled  his  probe  into  it,  he  did  not  fe^l  the  bone 
bare  ; but  only  its  refiftance.  Fie  conceived  this  fubftance 
was  coagulating  lymph,  thrown  out  in  confequence  of  in- 
flammation, 
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flammation,  and  that  it  would  be  forced  off  when  fuppura- 
tion  came  on  ; but  on  the  fucceeding  day  he  found  it  val- 
cular,  having  all  the  appearance  of  healthy  granulations. 

The  veffels  of  granulations  firft  pafs  to  their  bans  from 
the  original  parts,  whatever  thefe  may  be,  and  then  run  in 
nearly  parallel  lines  to  their  external  furface,  where  they  feem 

as  if  they  ended.  . , 

The  furface  of  the  new  fubftance  continues  to  have  the 
fame  difpofition  for  the  fecretion  of  pus,,  as  the  parts  from 
which  it  itfelf  was  produced.  Granulations  are  very  con- 
vex, which  is  an  appearance  the  very  reverfe  of  what  happens 
in  ulceration,  or  while  a fore  is  increafing  in  fize.  They  ap- 
pear rough,  in  confequence  of  having  a great  many  points  or 
i'mall  eminences,  and  they  are  deemed  the  more  healthy,  the 
fmaller  fuch  points  are. 

Healthy  granulations  are  of  a deep  florid  red  colour,  a 
circumftance  which  might  lead  one  to  fufpecf,  that  the  colour 
was  principally  owing  to  the  arterial  blood  ; but  Mr.  Hunter 
was  of  opinion,  that  this  appearance  only  denoted  a brilk 
circulation  in  the  new-formed  fubftance,  the  blood  not  having 
time  to  become  dark. 

When  granulations  are  naturally  of  a livid  red,  they  are 
commonly  unhealthy,  and  Ihew  a languid  circulation.  Such 
appearances  may  often  be  induced  by  polition,  and  we  fre- 
quently fee  it  take  place  on  fores  of  the  leg,  when  the  limb 
is  not  kept  in  a horizontal  pofture.  In  this  circumftance, 
the  new-formed  veffels  are  incapable  of  fupporting  the  in- 
creafed  column  of  blood,  and  of  atfting  upon  it.  The  ftag- 
nation  allows  the  change  of  colour  to  happen,  and  the  alte- 
ration, in  all  probability,  takes  place  both  in  the  arteries  and 
veins.  Here  may  be  feen  the  reafon  why  fore  legs  are  fre- 
quently very  backward  in  healing,  when  the  patient  is  fuf- 
fered  to  put  his  foot  on  the  ground,  or  to  walk  about. 

Healthy  granulations,  fituated  on  an  expofed  or  flat  fur- 
face, rife  nearly  even  with  the  furface  of  the  furrounding 
fkin,  and  often  a little  higher  ; and  in  this  ftate  they  are  al- 
ways of  a florid  red  colour.  When  they  exceed  this  height, 
and  aflame  a growing  diipofition,  they  are  then  unhealthy, 
and  they  become  foft  and  fpongy,  without  any  difpofition  to 
form  Ik  in. 

Granulations  always  have  the  fame  difpofition  as  the  parts 
upon  which  they  are  formed  ; and  take  on  the  fame  mode  of 
aftion.  If  it  is  a difeafed  part,  they  are  difeafed  ; and  if 
the  difeafe  be  of  any  fpecific  kind,  they  are  alfo  of  the  fame 
nature,  and,  of  courfe,  produce  matter  of  the  fame  quality. 

When  granulations  are  healthy,  they  are  always  prone  to 
unite  with  each  other,  the  great  ufe  of  which  is  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  parts,  fomewhat  like  what  is  the  refult 
of  union  by  the  firft  intention.  See  Wounds. 

The  difpofition  which  granulations  have  to  unite  with  each 
other  upon  coming  into  contact,  without  the  appearance  of 
any  intermediate  animal  fubftance,  is  perhaps  effected,  as 
Mr.  Hunter  conjectures,  in  the  following  manner.  When 
two  found  granulations  approach  together,  the  mouths  of 
the  fecreting  veffels  of  the  one  coming  to  oppofe  the  mouths 
of  fimilar  veffels  of  the  other,  they  are  ftimulated  into  ac- 
tion, which  is  mutual ; fo  that  a kind  of  fympathetic  at- 
traction takes  place,  and  as  they  are  folids,  the  attraction  of 
cohefion  is  eftablilhed  between  them.  This  has  been  termed 
inofculation.  The  veffels  thus  joined  are  altered  from  fe- 
creting to  circulating.  There  are  fome  other  furmifes  ha- 
zarded by  Mr.  Hunter  refpeCting  the  rationale  of  this  mi- 
nute procefs  of  nature  ; but  the  curious  reader  muft  refer  for 
them  to  the  author’s  own  relation  of  the  fubjedt. 

Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  two  granulations 
«n  the  head,  viz . one  from  the  dura  mater  after  trepanning, 
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and  the  other  from  the  fcalp,  unite  over  the  bare  one,  which 
was  between  them,  fo  ftrongly  in  twenty-four  hours,  that 
fome  force  was  required  to  leparate  them,  and  when  fepa- 
rat-ed,  they  bled. 

The  inner  furface  of  the  (kin,  in  cafes  of  abfceffes,  not 
only  does  not  readily  granulate,  but  does  not  readily  unite 
with  the  granulations  underneath.  Hence  the  frequent  forma, 
tion  of  fiftuke  and  finufes. 

Unhealthy  granulations  have  not  an  equal  tendency  to 
unite  with  each  other  : a fmooth  furface  is  formed,  which 
continues  to  fecrete  matter.  Thus,  Mr.  Hunter  regarded 
the  internal  furface  of  a fiftulous  ulcer  as,  in  fome  degree, 
fimilar  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  urethra,  when  it  is  forming 
the  difeharge  commonly  called  a gleet.  Such  fores  have  no 
difpofition  in  their  granulations  to  unite,  and  nothing  can 
produce  an  union  between  them,  but  altering  the  difpofition 
of  thefe  granulations,  by  exciting  a confiderable  inflamma- 
tion and  probably  ulceration  ; fo  as  to  form  new  granulations, 
and  by  this  means  give  them  a chance  of  falling  into  a found 
ftate. 

It  is  alfo  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  granulations  are 
not  furnifhed  with  fo  much  power  as  parts  poffefs,  which  are 
originally  formed.  Hence  they  more  readily  ulcerate  and 
dough.  He  ftates,  that  they  not  only  drew  the  condition 
of  the  part  in  which  they  grow,  or  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  themfelves,  but  alfo,  how  the  conftitution  is  affeCt- 
ed  by  many  difeafes. 

The  fame  author  has  made  fome  obfervations  refpeCting 
the  longevity  of  granulations.  He  fays,  that  they  often 
feem  to  be  formed  with  only  ftated  periods  of  life,  and  thofe 
much  (horter,  than  the  life  of  the  part,  on  which  fuch  gra- 
nulations are  fituated.  Their  life,  indeed,  does  not  appear 
to  be  fo  fiiort,  when  cicatrization  can  be  accompliftied  ; but 
while  a fore  is  in  a granulating  ftate,  they  frequently  perifh 
without  any  vifible  caufe.  Thus,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  a per- 
fon  may  have  on  his  leg  a fore,  which  granulates  well,  the 
granulations  have  a healthy  appearance,  the  (kin  is  forming 
round  the  edges,  and  every  thing  promifes  well,  when,  all 
at  once,  the  granulations  become  livid,  lofe  their  life,  and 
immediately  dough  off.  In  fome  inftances,  they  are  deftroy- 
ed,  partly  by  ulceration,  and  partly  by  mortification.  Then 
new  granulations  are  frequently  produced,  and  go  through 
fimilar  changes.  Sometimes  this  happens  three  or  four  times 
in  the  fame  perfon.  Mr.  Hunter  in  vain  tried  various  me- 
thods for  rendering  the  granulations  in  fuch  cafes  more  du- 
rable. 

Suppuration  and  granulation  are  effential  for  the  cicatriza- 
tion and  union  of  almoft  every  wound,  which  has  not  been 
united  by  the  firft  intention  : a few  fmall  wounds  and 
fcratches,  which  heal  under  a fcab,  being  the  only  excep- 
tions. 

Our  author,  in  the  following  feCtion  of  his  treatife  on  the 
blood,  notices,  that  cicatrization  feems  to  be  in  view  immedi- 
ately after  the  granulations  are  formed.  The  parts  which  had 
receded,  in  confequence  of  a breach  being  made  in  them,  by 
their  natural  elafticity,  and,  probably,  by  mufcular  contrac- 
tion, now  begin  to  be  brought  together  by  this  new  fubftance, 
which  foon  contracts.  The  contraction  takes  place  in  every 
joint,  but  principally  from  edge  to  edge,  which  brings  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lore  towards  the  centre,  fo  that  the  fore 
becomes  fmaller  and  fmaller,  although  little  or  no  new  Ikin 
may  be  formed. 

The  tendency  in  the  granulations  to  contract  is,  in  fome 
degree,  proportioned  to  the  general  healing  difpofition  of  the 
fore,  and  the  loofenefs  of  the  parts,  on  which  they  are  form- 
ed. When  new  (kin  cannot  be  produced,  the  granulations 
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do  not  fo  readily  contraft,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Hunter  infers, 
that  their  contra&ion  and  the  produdlion  of  lkin  are  pro- 
bably effects  of  one  caufe.  The  induration,  occaiigned  by 
inflammation,  retards  the  contra&ion  of  granulations,  though 
Mr.  Hunter  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  circumflance 
did  not  arife  fo  much  from  a mechanical  principle,  as  from 
the  diminution  of  the  difpofition  to  the  procefs  occafioned 
by  the  inflammation  itfelf.  Granulations,  however,  as  the 
fame  writer  explains,  are  fometimes  undoubtedly  retarded  in 
their  contraction  by  mechanical  caufes,  when  formed  on 
parts  naturally  fixed,  fuch  as  a bone  ; for  inftance,  on  the 
ikull,  the  fhin,  &c. 

When,  bv  reafon  of  a lofs  of  fub fiance,  there  is  a deep 
hollow  fore,  and  the  contraction  of  the  granulations  is  con- 
fiderably  advanced,  before  they  have  had  time  to  rife  as 
high  as  the  flcin,  the  edges  of  the  latter  part  are  generally 
drawn  down,  and  tucked  in  by  it,  in  the  direction  of  the 
excavated  furface  of  the  fore. 

If  it  is  a cavity  or  abfcefs,  which  is  granulating,  with 
only  a fmall  opening,  as  often  happens  when  the  iurgeon 
has  negleCted  to  make  a free  aperture,  the  whole  circum- 
ference contracts,  like  the  bladder  of  urine,  till  little  or  no 
cavity  remains  ; and  if  any  cavity  is  left,  when  the  granula- 
tions can  contraCt  no  further,  they  unite  with  fuch  as  are 
oppofite  to  them. 

This  contraction  in  the  granulations,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  is 
continued  till  the  whole  of  a fore  is  healed,  or  fkinned  over  ; 
but  it  happens  in  the  greateft  degree  in  the  beginning,  when 
there  is  lei's  refiftance  in  the  furrounding  parts. 

The  contraction  of  granulations  may  often  be  affifted  by 
art,  namely,  by  uflng  bandages,  which  tend  to  pufh,  draw, 
or  keep  the  flcin  near  to  the  lore  which  is  healing. 

Befides  the  contraCtile  power  of  the  granulations,  there 
is  a fimilar  power  in  the  furrounding  edge  of  the  cicatrizing 
flcin,  which  aflifts  the  contraction  of  the  granulations,  and  is 
even  more  confiderable,  drawing  the  mouth  of  the  wound 
together  like  a purfe^  and  fometimes,  when  the  furface  of  the 
fore  is  high,  grafping  the  granulations. 

The  contraCtile  power  of  the  flcin  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  very  edge,  where  it  is  healing.  The  furrounding  old 
flcin  either  does  not  contraCt  at  all,  or  not  much,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  its  being  thrown  into  folds  and  plaits,  while  the 
new  fkin  is  fmooth  and  (tuning.  The  original  flcin,  having 
little  or  no  power  of  contraction,  is  a reafon  why  round 
pores  cannot  fo  readily  heal  as  long  ones. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  explained,  that  the  ufes,  arifing  from  the 
contraction  of  granulations,  are  various.  It  facilitates  the 
healing  of  a fore,  as  there  are  two  operations  going  on  at 
the  fame  time,  viz.  contraction  and  (kimiing.  It  avoids  the 
formation  of  much  new  flcin,  an  effeCt  which  is  very  evident 
in  all  fores  which  are  healed,  efpecially  in  found  parts.  When 
a thick  thigh,  feven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  has  been 
amputated,  the  furface  of  the  fore  is  of  the  fame  width  ; yet, 
in  the  end,  the  cicatrix  will  be  no  broader  than  a crown- 
piece,  in  confequence  of  the  old  Ikin  becoming  drawn  over 
the  ulcer,  by  the  contraCtile  power  of  the  granulations. 
The  advantage. of  this  is  confiderable,  fince  fuch  parts  as  are 
originally  formed  are  always  much  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of 
life  than  thofe  which  are  newly  formed. 

After  all,  a fore  is  covered  with  flcin,  the  fubftance,  which 
is  the  remains  of  the  granulations  on  which  the  new  flcin  is 
formed,  (till  continues  to  contraCt,  till  hardly  any  thing 
more  is  left  than  what  the  new  flcin  ltands  upon.  This  is  a 
very  fmall  part,  in  companion  with  the  firft  formed  granula- 
tions, and,  in  time,  it  lofes  moll  of  its  apparent  veffels,  be- 
coming white  and  ligamentous.  All  new-healed,  fores  are  at 


firft  redder  than  the  common  flcin,  but  afterwards  become 
much  whiter. 

As  the  granulations  contraCt,  the  furrounding  old  flcin  is 
ftretched  to  cover  the  part  which  is  deprived  of  integuments. 
At  firft,  the  flcin  is  brought  little  further  than  into  the  pofi- 
tion  from  which  it  had  receded,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
wound  ; but  afterwards  it  becomes  drawn  much  more  con- 
fiderably,  being  ftretched  and  elongated.  See  Hunter’s 
Treatife  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  &c.  chap.  7. 

GRANULES,  in  Geology , is  a term  which  Mr.  White- 
hurit,  (“  Enquiry,’’  ill  edit.  p.  180.)  and  others,  employ  to 
exprefs  the  grains  or  minute  lumps  of  (tony  matter,  com- 
pofing  the  fand  ufually  found  or.  the  furface  of  valleys,  and 
which  is  formed  by  attrition  and  the  grinding  down  of 
(tones  of  different  kinds. 

GRANULOSE  Roots,  are  thofe  compofed  of  finaller 
knobs  than  the  grumofe  ones,  and  refembling  fo  many  grains- 
of  corn  ; of  this  fort  is  the  white  faxifrage. 

GRANUM  Viride,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  turpentine-tree.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
reddilh  while  unripe ; but  as  it  ripens,  it  becomes  of  a deep 
blueifli-green  colour,  and  hence  the  name. 

GRANZA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  Magadoxa. 

GRANZOW,  a town  of  die  Ucker-Mark  of  Branden— 
bury  ; 8 miles  S.  E.  of  Prenzlow. 

GRAO,  a port  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  which  carries 
on  a coafting  trade  along  the  Mediterranean  ; on  one 
fide,  on  the  coafts  of  Catalonia,  Rouffillon,  Languedoc, 
as  far  as  Marfeilles  ; and  on  the  other  fide,  to  Alicant,  Car- 
thagena,  and  Malaga : fome  veffels  even  pafs  the  ftraits  of 
Gibraltar,  into  the  Atlantic,  and  go  to  Cadiz  ; and  fome- 
times they  go  round  Portugal  as  far  as  the  ports  of  Galicia, 
The  largelt  of  thefe  (hips  are  from  50  to  60  tons,  each  hav- 
ing a crew  not  exceeding  11  men.  They  carry  out  wines, 
filk,  wool,  dry  fruits,  and  kali  ; and  return  with  linens, 
woollens,  ironmongery,  fpices,  and  corn...  Grao  is  pleafant. 
in  fummer,  on  account  of  the  lea-baths,  .which  draw  together 
a great  number  of  people  for  health  or  amufement. 

GRA.PE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  See  Vine  and  Wine. 
See  alfo  Currants  and  Raisins., 

Grape  Hyacinth.  See  Hyacinth. 

Grape,  Mangrove  or  fea-fide.  See  Coccoloba. 

Grapes,  Wolf  See  L ycostaphye.t... 

GitAPE-^tf/Zf,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by  au- 
thors to  a fpecies  of  protuberances,  refembling  duffers  of 
grapes,  and  when  ripe  of  a reddilh  colour,  which  are  found, 
hanging  from  the  oak  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year.  Thefe 
are  genuine  galls,  though  of  a peculiar  kind,  and  owe  their 
origin  to  a very  fmall  four-winged  black  fly.  See  Galls. 

Grape -Jhot,  in  Artillery,  is  a combination,  of,  fmall  (hot, 
put  into  a thick  canvas  bag,  and  corded  itrongly  together, 
fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  cylinder,  whole  diameter  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  cannon.  The  number  of. 
(hot  in  grape  varies  according  to  the  for  vice  or  fize  of  the 
guns:  in  fea-fervice  nine  is  always  the  number;  but  by 
land  it  is  inereafed  to  any  number  or  fize,  from  an  ounce  and 
a quarter  in  weight  to  three  or  four  pounds.  In  fea-fervice, 
the  bottoms  and  pins  are  made  of  iron,  whereas  thofe  ufed 
by  land  are  of  wood. 

Giiap E-Jlone,  Botrites,  is  a fort  of  fiaTagmites,  which 
effervefees  with  acids,  according  to  Dr.  Grew,  “ Rarities  of. 
Grefham  College,”  p.  304.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  certain 
botroidal  llalactites,  which  are  fometimes  met.  with,  pendant, 
from  the  roofs  of  caverns  in  lime-ftone  diftri&s. 

Grapes,  in  the  Manege,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  the.  arrets  or. 
mangy  tumours  that  happen  in  a horfe’s  legs.  See  Arrets. 
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GRAPHICAL  Perspective,  in  Optics,  is  an  inftrument 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Martin,  confifting  of  a tube  containing 
two  convex  lenfes,  which  are  placed  at  twice  their  focal  dil- 
tanee  from  each  other  ; and  in  their  common  focus  is  another 
glafs,  divided  into  equal  parts  with  the  point  of  a diamond. 
Though  this  inftrument  does  not  magnify  any  objett,  yet 
the  angle  under  which  an  objeft  is  feen  is  eafily  known  by 
it  ; and  fince  this  angle  varies  with  the  diftance  of  objefts,  it 
is  eafily  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  meafunng  inacceinb  e 
heights  anddiftances ; and  fince  the  field  of  view  is  divided 
into  equal  fquares,  it  is  ufeful  in  drawing  the  peApeftive 
appearance  of  objefe.  Moreover,  as  all  foreign  light  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  tube  in  which  thefe  lenfes  are  incloLd,  pic- 
tures feen  through  it  have  a fine  relievo,  on  which  account, 
and  alfo  becaufe  objects  appear  inverted  through  it,  the 
• images  of  a camera  obfcura  are  viewed  with  it  to  peculiar  ad- 
vantage. If  a lens  of  a greater  focal  length  be  fixed  at  a 
proper  dillance  from  the  centre  of  the  tube,  this  inftrument 
will  be  a telefcope,  and  will  magnify  the  prints  which  are 
looked  at  through  it  ; and  if  a fmall  lens  be  ufed,  it  will  be 
a microfcope,  and  the  fame  micrometer  will  ferve  for  them 
both.  Martin’s  Optics,  chap.  xvii.  p.  280,  &c. 

GRAPHIC  A,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  the  morochthus,  or  French  chalk. 

GRAPPIIS,  in  Botany,  from  yga?*,  to  ’write , a name  in- 
vented by  Adanfon,  who  is  pleafed  to  fpell  it  grafs,  and 
adopted  by  Ehrhart,  for  the  various  fpecies  comprehended 
under  the  Lichen  fcriptus  of  Linnaeus,  and  which  conftitute 
the  very  diftinft  g,enus  of  Opegraphci  in  Acharius ; fee  Eng. 
Bot.  v.  25,  26.  t.  1753,  &c. 

GRAPHISCUS,  ill  the  Writings  of  the  Ancients,  a name 
given  to  an  inftrument  ufed  for  extracting  darts  from  wounds. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Diodes,  and  is  de- 
fcribed by  Celfus. 

GRAPHITE.  See  Plumbago. 

GRAPIiOIDES,  , in  Anatomy,  an  appendage 

of  the  bones  of  the  temples,  long,  fmall,  fharp,  and  a little 
crooked,  like  a cock’s  fpur  ; called  alfo  Jlyloicles. 

The  fame  name  is  fometimes  alfo  applied  to  the  mufculus 

d'gaftricus.  . 

Likewife  to  an  extenfion  of  the  brain,  refembhng  a writ- 

ing  pen. 

GRAPHGMETER,  a name  which  fome  authors,  par- 
ticularly the  French,  give  to  a furveying  inftrument,  by  us 
commonly  called  a femicircle  ; which  fee.  Mr.  Nicholfon,  m 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  “Journal,”  8vo.  has  defcribed,  and 
illuftrated  by  appropriate  figures,  a fubterranean  grapho- 
meter,  invented  by  M.  Komarzowfki,  F.  R.  S.  and  pre- 
ferred to  the  National  Inftitute  of  France.  It  is  a fimple 
conftruciion  of  the  common  theodolite  (which  fee),  and  is 
-calculated  to  anfwer  the  author’s  intentions  in  operations 
like  thofe  of  mining,  where  great  accuracy  is  not  required. 
In  vol  i.  of  the  fame  “Journal,”  we  have  the  dcfcription 
of  an  inftrument  refembling  a graphometer,  invented  by 
Cit.  Carangeau,  for  determining  the  mutual  inclination  of 
the  faces  of  a cryftal,  or  its  prominent  angles  ; it  confift s 
of  two  concentric,  equal  quadrantal  arcs  joined  by  a hinge 
to  which  are  applied  compafs-legs  or  radii,  capable  of 
being  fhortened  to  apply  to  fmall  cryftals,  &c.  See  Go- 
niometer. See  alfo  Plate  VI.  Gryflallography,  fg.  93. 

GRAPNEL,  or  Grapling,  on  Ship-hoard,  a kind  of 
fmall  anchor  for  boats  or  gallies  to  ride  by.  It  differs  from 
other  anchors,  as  having  four  or  five  flukes  and  no  inack, 
though  there  are  fome  with  three  flukes,  with  which  they 
ufe  to  fvveep  for  hawfers  or  fmall  cables.  In  men  of  war 
alfo,  the  grapnels,  or  at  leait  a lighter  kind  of  them,  wliofe 


flukes  are  furnifhed  with  flrong  barbs  on  their  points,  are 
ufed  to  be  thrown  into  an  enemy’s  fliip,  in  order  to  catch 
hold  of  fome  of  her  gratings,  rails,  gun-wales,  occ.  this  is 
done  in  order  to  boarding  of  her.  They  are  particularly 
ufeful  in  fire-fhips,  and  called  fire-grapplings. 

GRAPPLE,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to  grap- 
ple with  one  or  both  legs,  when  he  catches  or  raifes  them 
more  haftily  and  higher  than  ordinary,  as  if  lie  were  cur- 
vetting. 

GRAPTOLITHI,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  are  the  petrificata 
fidta  of  Linnaeus  and  others  ; as  dendrita;,  landfcape-marble, 
dendropotamites,  See.  all  which,  according  to  Mr.  William 
Martin,  “ Outlines,”  p.  8.  fhould  be  excluded  from  the 
lift  of  extraneous  fulfils. 

GRASS,  Gramen,  in  Botany,  See  Gramina. 

To  enumerate  all  the  fpecies  of  grafs  which  are  found 
growing  naturally  in  England,  would  greatly  exceed  the 
bounds  which  can  be  allowed  for  this  article  ; it  will  fuffice, 
therefore,  to  mention  a few  fpecies,  which  are  either  ufed  in 
medicine,  or  cultivated  as  a pabulum  for  cattle  ; for  there 
is  fcarcely  a paflure  in  this  country  where  great  numbers 
of  different  fpecies  are  not  to  be  found  intermixed.  Mr. 
Ray  has  ranged  them  in  the  following  order,  viz.  wheat  - 
grafs,  rye-grafs,  darnel-grafs,  panick-grafs,  canary-grafs, 
fox-tail  grafs,  cat’s-tail  grafs,  hedge -hog  grafs,  crefted- 
grafs,  oat-grafs,  cock’s-foot-grafs,  buck-grafs,  and  millet- 
grafs.  Thefe  and  other  grades  Linnseus  has  arranged  into 
diftindt  genera.  See  the  following  articles  : 

Grass,  Arrow-headed.  See  Triglochin. 

Grass,  Bent.  See  Agiiostis. 

Grass,  Bird.  See  Bird  -grafs. 

Grass,  Canary.  See  Phalaris. 

Grass,  Capon’ s-tail.  See  Festuca. 

Grass,  Cat’s-tail.  See  Phleum. 

Grass,  Clover.  See  Trefoil. 

Grass,  Cock’ s-tail.  See  Dactylis. 

Grass,  Cotton.  See  Eiiiophorum. 

Grass,  Couch.  See  Triticum. 

Grass,  Crejled.  See  Dog’s -tail-grafs  and  Cynosures. 

Grass,  Dog’s.  See  Triticum  and  Agrostis. 

Grass,  Sea-dog's,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  double 
fpiked  fecale,  or  rye.  See  Secale. 

Grass,  Dog’s-tail.  See  T)og' s-tail-grafs  and  Cy'NOSURUS. 
Fefcue.  See  Festuca. 

Fox-tail.  See  Alopecurus. 

Gcofe.  See  Asperugo. 

Hair.  See  Air  a. 

Hare’ s-tail.  See  Lagurus. 

Knot.  See  Polygonum. 

Knot,  German.  See  SCLERANTIIUS. 

Knot,  Mountain , and  Verticillate.  See  Ills* 


Grass, 

Grass, 

Grass, 

Grass, 

Grass, 

Grass, 

Grass, 

Grass, 
cebrum. 

Grass, 

Grass, 

Grass, 

Grass,  Millet. 

Grass,  Oat,  a 
See  alfo  A vena. 

Grass,  Panic.  See  Panicum. 

Grass  of  Parnaffus.  See  Parnassia. 

Grass,  Pepper.  See  Pilularia. 

Grass,  Pudding.  See  Mentiia. 

Grass,  Quaking.  See  Briza. 

Grass,  Rattle.  See  Pedicularis. 

Grass,  Rtfh.  See  Scirpus. 

Grass,  Rye,  or  Ray.  See  Lolium  and  Hordeum. 


Love,  or  Quaking.  See  Briza. 

Meadow.  See  Poa. 

Hard  meadow.  See  Cynosurus. 

See  Milium. 

name  given  to  a fpecies  of  the  feftuca. 


Grass,  Scorpion.  See  Scorpiurus. 


Grass, 


* Grass ,x  Scorpion,  Moufe-ear.  See  Myosotis. 

Grass,  Scurvy.  See  Cociilearia. 

Grass,  Shave.  See  Equisetum. 

Grass,  Silk.  See  Apocynum. 

Grass,  Sword.  See  Gladiolus. 

Grass,  Trefoil.  See  Trefoil. 

Grass,  Vernal.  See  Anthoxanthum. 

Grass,  Vetch.  See  Lathyrus. 

Grass,  Viper's.  See  Scorzonera. 

Grass,  Whitlow.  See  Draba.^ 

Grass,  Whitlow , Rue-leaved.  See  Saxifraga. 

Grass,  Worm.  See  Spigelia. 

Grass,  Wrack.  See  Zosteiia. 

Grass,  in  Agriculture , a general  name  applied  to  thofe  hei- 
baceous  plants  that  are  employed  in  the  feeding  and  fattening 
of  neat  cattle,  fheep,  See.  It  has  been  long  fince  remarked  in 
an  able  traCt  on  the  gralfes  of  this  country,  <£  that  much 
of  our  meadow  and  pail  lire -land  may  be  rendered  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  it  is  at  prefent,  by  the  introduction  of 
feme  of  the  bed  grades  which  we  poffefs  ; and  that  this  is 
an  opinion  which  has  long  prevailed  among  many  oi  the 
more  enlightened  agriculturiils  of  the  prefent  age,  feme  of 
whom  have  endeavoured  to  excite  the  hufbandman  to  colleCt 
and  cultivate  feeds  of  this  fort,  by  writings  fraught  with 
the  founded  reafoning  ; while  others  have  attempted  to  at- 
tract: him  by  the  offers  of  well-direCted  premiums  ; but  that 
hitherto  neither  the  writings  of  the  one,  however  convincing, 
nor  the  premiums  of  the  other,  however  alluring,  have,  as  the 
author  thinks,  been  productive  of  the  defired  effeCt.”  And 
“ Mr.  Stillingfleet  fays,  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  how  long  man- 
kind has  negleCted  to  make  a proper  advantage  of  plants  of 
fuch  importance,  and  which  in  almod  every  country  are  the 
chief  food  of  cattle.  The  farmer,  for  want  of  didinguifhing 
and  fele&ing  gralfes  for  feed,  fills  his  padures  either  with 
weeds,  or  bad  or  improper  grades  ; when  by  making  a right 
choice,  after  fome  trials,  he  might  be  fure  of  the  bed  grafs, 
and  in  the  greated  abundance  that  his  land  admits  of.  At 
prefent,  if  a farmer  wants  to  lay  down  his  land  to  grafs, 
what  does  he  do  ? He  either  takes  his  feeds  indiferiminately 
from  his  own  foul  hay-rick,  or  fends  to  his  next  neighbour 
for  a fupply.  By  this  means,  befdes  a certain  mixture  of 
ail  forts  of  rubbilh,  which  mud  necedarilv  happen  ; if  he 
chances  to  have  a large  proportion  of  good  feeds,  it  is  not 
unlikely  but  that  what  he  intends  for  dry  land  may  come 
from  moid,  where  it  grew  naturally,  and  the  contrary. 
This  is  fuch  a flovenly  method  of  proceeding,  as  one  would 
think  could  not  polfibly  prevail  umverfally  ; yet  this  is  the 
cafe  as  to  all  grades,  except  the  darnel-grafs,  and  what  is 
known  in  fome  few  counties  by  the  name  of  the  Suffolk- 
grafs  [poa  annua ) ; and  this  latter  indance  is  owing,  it  is 
believed,  more  to  the  foil  than  any  care  of  the  hufbandman. 
How,  continues  he,  would  the  farmer  be  at  the  pains  of 
feparating  once  in  his  life  half  a pint  or  a pint  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grafs-feeds,  and  take  care  to  fow  them 
; feparately  ; in  a very  little  time  he  would  have  wherewithal 
to  dock  his  farm  properl)'',  according  to  the  nature  of  each 
foil,  and  might  at  the  fame  time  fpread  thefe  feeds  feparately 
over  the  nation  by  fupplying  the  feed-fhops.  The  number 
of  grades  lit  for  the  farmer  is,  he  believes,  final!  ; perhaps 
half  a dozen,  or  half  a fcore,  are  all  he  need  to  cultivate  ; 
and  how  fmall  the  trouble  would  be  of  fuch  a talk,  and 
how  great  the  benefit,  mud  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  iird 
fight.  Would  not  any  one  be  looked  on  as  wild,  who 
fhould  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
buck-wheat,  turnips,  and  weeds  of  all  forts  together  ? Yet 
how  is  it  much  lefs  abfurd  to  do  what  is  equivalent  in  rela- 
tion to  grades.” 
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It  is  alfo  afferted  by  Mr.  Kent,  that  meadow  and  pafture- 
land  is  oftener  negleCted  than  ploughed  ground,  notwithdand- 
ing  it  generally  admits  of  a much  greater  proportion  of  im- 
provement. The  bed  grades  cannot  be  collected  at  too 
great  an  expence  ; for  he  has  feen  a fmall  fpot  of  land,  in  the 
middle  of  a large  piece,  which  was  laid  down  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  finqe,  by  the  writer  noticed  above,  upon  an 
edate  in  Herefordfhire,  with  fome  choice  feeds,  at  the  fame 
time  when  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  laid  down  with 
common  feeds  ; and  that  this  fpot  is  confiderably  better  than 
the  red.  From  thefe  experiments,  and  his  own  obfervations, 
he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  any  perfon  who  has  land  calcu- 
lated for  grafs  may  improve  it,  by  this  method  of  laying  it 
down,  to  a much  greater  degree  than  he  can  in  the  common 
way.  Dr.  Anderfon  has  likewife  obferved,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  effays,  that  although  it  is  probable,  that  none 
of  the  grades  that  have  been  hitherto  cultivated  by  the 
farmer  are  of  the  mod  proper  kind  for  padurage  ; yet  there 
is  little  reafon  to  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  mod  valuable 
kinds  for  this  purpofe  would  admit  of  being  cultivated  with 
the  fame  eafe  as  fome  of  thofe  are  with  which  we  are  well 
acquainted,  if  they  were  properly  feparated  from  others,  and 
cultivated  with  equal  care.  But  fo  long  as  we  diall  remain 
ignorant  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each  kind  of  grafs,  fo 
as  not  to  be  able  to  didinguifh  the  good  from  the  bad,  it  is 
not  furpriiing,  that  we  fhould'  remain  firmly  perfuaded  that 
nature  alone  can  provide  valuable  padures,  and  that  age  is 
fo  edentially  necedary  for  bringing  them  to  their  idtimate 
perfection.  For,  if  we  allow  our  fields  to  remain  uncultivat- 
ed, without  having  fowed  them  with  any  kind  of  grafs-feeds, 
it  mud  ever  happen,  that  the  feeds  of  fuch  grades  as  are 
brought  by  the  wind,  or  otherwife,  from  the  neighbouring 
fields,  will  there  take  root,  and  in  time  edablifh  themfelves. 
And  as  it  may  fometimes  happen,  that  fome  of  the  mod  valu- 
able padure -grades  may  there  abound  ; the  field,  in  thefe 
cafes,  will  become  filled  with  their  feeds,  and  in  due  time  .may 
afford  the  mod  valuable  padure.  But  if  bad  kinds  of  grades 
fhould  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  more  than  the  good, 
the  field  will  as  naturally  become  filled  with  the  feeds  of 
thefe  ufelefs  plants.  And  as  a number  of  thefe  are  hardy 
and  abiding  plants,  if  the  field  is  once  filled  with  them,  the 
padure  will  be,  of  confequence,  always  of  little  value,  if 
it  fhould  be  allowed  to  remain  undidurbed  for  any  length  of 
time.  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  confider  how  numerous 
the  circumftances  are  that  mud  accidentally  concur  together 
before  it  is  poffible  to  expeCt  a very  fine  field  of  pafture- 
grafs,  if  left  to  nature,  and  then  he  will  perceive  how 
improbable  it  is  that  all  thefe  fhould  concur  to  produce 
their  full  effect  in  any  one  field  whatever.  There  mud 
be  no  roots  of  bad  grades,  nor  feeds  of  robud  annuals,  in 
the  foil  when  it  is  left  out  from  tillage  ; and  the  feeds  of  the 
mod -valuable  kinds  of  grades  mud  be  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
fuch  abundance  as  to  fill  the  whole  field  fufficiently  at  once. 
Nor  is  this  all.  For  as  there  is,  no  doubt,  a confiderable 
variety  of  valuable  kinds  of  grafs,  fome  of  which  are  naturally 
fitted  to  grow  to  perfection  on  one  kind  of  foil,  or  upon 
that  foil  when  in  certain  circumftances,  while  others  would 
thrive  belt  upon  another  foil,  or  upon  that  foil  only  in  cer- 
tain peculiar  circumftances  ; it  muft  fo  happen,  that  thefe 
very  plants  which  are  bed  adapted  to  the  foil  in  the  ftate  it 
may  be  in  at  the  time,  fhould  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  field.  Neither  muft. there  be  found 
near  that,  any  fort  of  robuft  quick-growing  plant,  the  feeds 
of  which,  by  being  blown  upon  that  field,  might  fuddenly 
rufhup  and  fuffocate  in  their  infancy  thefe  tender  and  valu- 
able plants.  Nor  mult  there  be  found  any  bad  kinds  of 
grafsj  that,  by  being  eftablifhed  along  with  the  good  in 
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3bv  proportion,  might  tend  to  diminiflt  the  value  of  tke  its  merits  compared  with  the  others.  However  this  may  be, 
llure  " there  appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  excluding  the  others  ; for 

- 4(  ]et  any  one  refleft  on  the  infinite  diverfity  thefe  it  would  appear  exceedingly  improbable,  that  of  upwards  of 

few. particulars  may  admit  of,  and  think  how  utterly  impof-  a hundred  grades,  taking  the  word  grafs  in  its  find  fenfc, 
fible  it  is  that  all  the  favourable  circumftances,  without  any  that  are  growing  wild  in  this  country,  the  Author  of  nature 
of  thofe  that  are  unfavourable,  fiionld  concur  in  any  one  fliould  have  created  only  one  as  fuita'ole  to  be  cultivated  for 
cafe  and  he  will  acknowledge,  that  thofe  who  found  their  pafturage  or  fodder.  Since  this  period,  however,  moft  of 
hope  of  obtaining  the  moft  valuable  paftures  only  upon  the  the  natural  grades  have  been  cultivated  for  the  purpofe  of 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  all  thefe  circumftances,  or  who  affording  feed,  which  may  be  procured  genuine  from  many 
imagine  that  every  pafture  which  is  old  muft,  on  that  ac-  feedstnen  in  moft  places.  Taking  it  for  granted  then,  that 
count,  of  neceflity  be  good,  aft  in  dired  contradiction  to  the  there  are  other  grades  fuperior  in  many  refpeCts  to  the  ray- 
plained  didates  of  reafon  and  common-fenfe.  For,  although  it  grafs,  this  quefiion  naturally  arifes — How  comes  it  that  they 
(hould  be  allowed  that  the  grades  hitherto  cultivated  are  not  have  not  found  their  way  into  general  ufe  ? To  this  it  may  be 
of  the  moft  proper  fort  for  forming  good  paftures,  and  that  anfwercd,  improvements  in  any  fcieuce,  but  more  efpecially 
therefore,  on  fome  occafions,  much  better  natural  paftures  in  agriculture,  are  dow  in  their  advances  ; and  perhaps 
may  be  met  with  than  could  be  formed  by  means  of  any  of  no  clafs  of  men  adheres  more  pertinacioufly  to  old  pre- 
thefe  • vet  it  bv  no  means  follows  from  thence,  that  if  the  judices  than  that  of  farmers,  and  the  difficulty  of 
farmer  were  perfe&ly  acquainted  with  the  value  and  diftin-  diftinguifhing  the  grades  from  each  other  has,  too,  no  doubt, 
o-uifhino- qualities  of  each  kind  of  natural  grafs,  and  knew  the  proved  one  grand  obftacle  : many  of  thefe  plants  are  fo 

foil  and  culture  that  belt  agreed  with  it,  the  mod  proper  much  dike,  that  the  moft  difeerning  botanift  is  often  at  a 
manner  of  rearing  it,  and  every  other  particular  relating  to  lofs  to  know  fome  of  them  apart  : if  fo,  how  eafily  may  the 
the  economy  thereof,  he  might  not  perhaps  have  it  in  his  power  hufbandman  be  deterred  from  the  arduous  talk  ! There  is 
to  form  artificial  paftures  as  much  excelling  the  natural  as  another  caufe  alfo  which  may  have  operated  againft  their 
thefe  laft  at  prefent  ufually  exceeded  the  former.  For  were  introduction:  grades,  as  well  as  other  plants,  have  been 
he  podeffed  of  the  knowledge  above  fuppofed,  he  could  at  frequently  recommended  from  a partial  and  limited  obfer- 
once  fill  the  foil  with  the  feeds  of  thpfe  valuable  grades  vation  of  them,  by  perfons  who  neither  knew  them  well 
which  h?  knew  were  bed;  adapted  to  it,  and  thus  effectually  as  botanifts  or  agriculturalifts,  or  who  have  recom- 
exclude  the  admidion  of  every  ufelefs  plant,  or  pernicious  mended  them,  merely  to  gain  by  the  credulity  of  the 
kind  of  grafs,  that  might  be  brought  from  the  neighbouring  public.  But,  perhaps,  the  chief  reafon  has  been,  that  . 
fields  by  the  wind,  or  other  accidental  caufes.  perfons  who  might  be  expeCted  to  make  the  improve- 

“ Let  us,  therefore,  inftead  of  contenting  ourfelves  on  all  inents,  have  not  had  the  means  fairly  put  into  their  hands  to 
eccadons  withfuch  paftures  or  grafs-lands  as  nature  may  af-  make  the  experiment,  .here  not  having  been  any  eafy  means 
ford,  rather  ftudy  to  improve  thofe  that  are  indifferent,  by  ol  obtaining  fuch  forts  of  grafs-feeds  as  may  be  moft  fuit- 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  fuch  plants  as  might  able  for  the  purpofe.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  herbage 
afford  the  moft  valuable  pafture,  and  cultivating  thefe  with  of  good  meadows,  or  grafs-lands,  there  diould  be  a combina- 
affiduity  and  care.  The  inattention  of  the  improving  farmers  tion  of  produce,  bateablenef-,  and  early  growth.  The  firft 
in  Great  Britain  to  this  fubjeCt  has  been  truly  amazing,  is,  in  moft  cafes,  the  agricultural! it's  grand  objeCt — and  no 
But  it  is  hoped  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  fome  wonder,  fince  it  is  the  quantity  chiefly  which  enables  him  to 
late  writers  may  have  the  effeCt  of  turning  their  attention  to  pay  his  rent,  and  fupport  his  cattle:  to  obtain  this,  the  ju- 
a fubjeCt  of  fuch  great  importance  ; with  regard  to  which,  dicious  hufbandman  fpares  no  expence  in  labour  or  manure, 
they  will  then  doubtlefs  make  many  valuable  improve-  But  it  does  not  follow  that  produce  is  to  be  attended  to 
inents.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared,  that  till  fome  attempt  folely,  or  that,  for  its  fake,  we  are  to  cultivate  rough  cock’s- 

ftial!  be  made  to  afeertain  the  particular  qualities  and  pecu-  foot  grafs,  meadow-fweet,  and  fuch  coarfe  plants.  Grades 

liarities  of  the  different  kinds  of  grades,  the  public  will  be  which  have  been  recommended  for  being  remarkably  grate- 
often  impofed  upon  by  fpecious  accounts  of  new  grades,  ful  to  cattle,  as  the  dieep’s-fefeue  grafs,  or  for  the  lweet- 
which  may  be  really  podeffed  of  few  valuable  qualities,  and  nefs  of  their  foliage  merely,  if  they  are  found  to  be  defici- 
may  very  much  tend  to  discourage  the  inquirer.  It  is  con-  ent  in  the  grand  article  of  produce,  will  never  anfwer  the 
fequently  neceffary,  to  ftrenuoufly  endeavour  to  difeover  farmer’s  or  grazier’s  purpofe,  dnee  to  be  a good  meadow  it 
what  are  the  particular  purpofes  for  which  any  one  plant  muft  be  productive.  Cattle,  in  regard  to  food,  doubtlefs 
eould  be  deemed  valuable,  and  in  what  refpeCts  it  might  he  have  their  particular  likings,  though  we  cannot  properly 
looked  upon  as  of  no  value  at  all : For,  as  there  is  no  plant  judge  of  it,  in  which  it  may  be  neceffary  fometimes  to  indulge 

that  can  be  alike  ufeful  on  all  occafions,  if  we  lofe  fight  of  them  ; but  this  practice  muft  not  be  carried  too  far  ; for  as 

this  mod  neceffary  dillinCtion,  it  may  often  happen,  that  we  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  feed  his  ploughmen  on  pigs  and 
may  attempt  to  rear  a particnlar  plant  for  purpofes  which  it  poultry,  neither  can  he  indulge  his  cattlejn  general  with  the 
was  never  fitted  to  anfwer  ; and  our  want  of  fuccefsin  thefe  finer  or  more  delicate  hay  or  herbage.  By  the  bye,  we  do 
trials  may  (hake  it  be  entirely  rejeCted,  even  in  cafes  for  which  not  know  but  that  the  moft  productive  grades  may  alfo  be  the 
it  was  extremely  proper  and  beneficial.  moft  nutritious,  or  that  cattle  will  not  as  eagerly  eat  the 

It  is  ftated  that  ray-grafs  continues  to  be  the  only  grafs  herbage  or  hay  made  of  the  meadow  fox-tail  grafs,  as  of 
whofe  feeds  can  be  purchafed  for  the  purpofe  of  laying  the  fine  bent  ( agrojiis  capillaris),  and  procumbent  trefoil 
down  meadow  and  pafture -land  ; and  how  inadequate  that  (tr  folium  procumbent).  Moreover,  cattle  are  known  fre- 
grafs  is  for  fuch  a purpofe  is  known  to  every  intelligent  quently  to  thrive  on  food  to  which  they  are  habituated  by 
farmer.  Why  indeed  the  loTium  permne  (ray  or  rye-grafs)  neceflity,  though  at  firft  they  could  fcarcely  be  prevailed  cn 
(hould  originally  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  preference  to  all  to  touch  it.  Perfons,  in  making  experiments,  are  very  apt, 
the  other  grades,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  fatisfaCtorily  account-  as  has  been  already  obferved,  to  conclude  too  haftily  from 
ed  for  : moft  probably  it  owes  its  in ' roduCtion  to  accident,  or  the  appearance  which  a plant  affumes  on  its  being  firft  planted 
to  its  being  a common  grafs  whofe  feeds  were  eafily  collected,  or  fown  ; the  moft  infignificant  vegetable  will  often  make  a 
rather  than  to  its  being  preferred  from  any  inveftigation  of  great  (how,  when  its  fibres  have  frefh  earth  to  (hoot  into  ; 
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but  the  trial  comes  when  the  objccl  of  our  experiment  has 
been  in  a meadow  or  palture  feveral  years,  when  its  fibres 
from  long  growth  are  matted  together,  and  it  meets  with 
powerful  neighbours  to  difpute  every  inch  of  ground  with 
it : if  it  then  continues  to  be  produdtive,  it  mull  have  merit. 
We  fee  that  lucern,  when  left  to  itfelf,  is  loon  overpow- 
ered ; if  we  few  broad-leaved  clover,  which  is  molt  undoubt- 
edly a perennial,  the  firft  year  we  (hall  have  a great  crop  of 
clover  ; let  this  field  be  left  to  itfelf,  and  the  clover,  like  the 
lncern,  will  yearly  diminifh,  not  becaufe  it  is  a biennial,  as 
fome  have  fuppofed,  but  becaufe  plants  hardier  or  more  con- 
genial to  the  foil  ufurp  its  place  : this  fhews,  then,  that  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  introduce  a good  plant,  that  plant  mull 
alio  be  a powerful  one,  able  to  keep  pofTefiion,  and  conti. 
nue  to  be  productive. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  quality,  or  that  of  the  cattle’s 
thriving  on  the  food  they  eat ; this  is,  undoubtedly,  of  great 
confequence,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  moil  nutrient  herbage  is  fo  limited:  of  thofe  plants  which 
have  been  cultivated,  we  are  able  to  fpeak  with  fome  cer- 
tainty ; it  is  well  known  that  clover,  lucern,  faintfoin,  tares, 
and  fcveral  other  plants,  have  a tendency  to  fatten  cattle  ; 
but  what  graffes,  or  other  plants,  which  have  not  been  fub- 
jedled  to  a feparate  cultivation,  have  this  particular  tendency, 
remains  to  be  afeertained  by  experiment.  But  as  legumi- 
nous plants,  in  general,  are  found  to  agree  with  cattle,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude  that  a certain  quantity  of  them 
mull  be  proper  in  pallures.  Certain  pallures  are  found  to 
be  more  bateable  or  feeding  than  others  ; bat  whether  this 
arifes  from  fituation,  or  their  particular  produce,  remains 
alfo  to  be  difeovered  by  further  obfervation. 

Refpe&ing  the  third  quality,  or  the  early  growth  of 
plants,  as  the  farmers  and  graziers  unitedly  complain  of  the 
want  of  early  herbage  in  the  fpring  ; thofe  plants,  therefore, 
which  are  found  to  put  forth  early  foliage,  and  to  be  grate- 
ful to  cattle,  are  deferring  of  great  attention.  As  far  as 
graffes  are  concerned,  the  iweet-feented  vernal,  the  meadow 
fox-tail,  the  fmooth  and  rough-llalked  meadow-grafs,  will 
effect  all  that  can  be  expedited  from  thofe  of  Britifh  growth  : 
much,  very  much,  however,  will  depend  on  feafons : if  the 
winter  be  very  fevere,  or  north-eallerly  winds  prevail  in  the 
fpring,  graffy  herbage  will  be  backward  : to  countcraifl  the 
bad  effedls  of  fuch  feafons,  our  pallures  Ihould  be  warmly 
fituated,  not  drenched  with  moiilure,  fheltered  by  thick 
hedges,  and  divided  into  fmall  enclofures:  in  fliort,  a fet  of 
enclofures  Ihould  be  formed  for  this  very  purpofe,  where 
there  is  a profpedl  of  its  anfwering  the  defigns  of  the  culti- 
vator. But  where  early  paiturage  is  the  deiideratuin,  other 
plants,  as  well  as  graffes,  may  delerve  a place  amongll  them, 
as  rib-wort,  or  rib-grais  {plantago  lanceolata'),  dandelion 
(Jeoniodon  taraxacum) , broad-leaved  clover  ( trif ilium  prat  inf e) , 
with  many  others  of  the  fame  kind.  And  as  an  early  her- 
bage, though  it  is  valuable  for  pailurage,  is  no  lefs  fo  for 
hay  ; by  the  middle  of  May  at  furtheft,  a meadow  ot  this 
fort  would  be  fit  for  mowing,  and  the  fecond  hay-making 
might  commence  by  the  time  that  hay-making  ufually  takes 
place  in  the  country.  The  writer  has  fometimes  thought, 
but  perhaps  the  idea  is  too  fpeculative,  that  we  ought  to 
have  two  forts  of  meadows,  one  for  hay,  the  other  for 
pallure ; that  our  hay-meadows  Ihould  confill  entirely  of 
graffes,  and  chiefly  for  this  x'eafon,  that  the  hay  would  on 
that  account  be  much  fooner  made  ; an  objedl  of  confe- 
quence at  all  times,  but  more  fo  when  the  procefs  com. 
tnences  in  May.  In  June  and  July  the  more  powerful  heat 
of  the  fun  is  able  to  exficcate  the  thick  leaves  and  llalks  of 
the  mare  fucculent  plants  ; but,  in  the  necelfary  prolonga- 
tion of  this  bufinefs,  the  graffes  mull  materially  fuller.  But 


for  the  purpofe  of  pailurage,  the  attention  of  the  agricultor 
Ihould  be  chiefly  directed  to  fuch  forts  of  graffes  as  have  the 
propenfity  of  running  to  leaves,  in  preference  to  iuch  as 
abound  more  in  fiower-ftalks  or  Hems. 

The  fame  writer  Hates,  that  if  we  examine  our  meadows, 
pallures,  and  downs,  we  fhall  find  them  pretty  much  in  a 
Hate  of  nature,  and,  excepting  thofe  pallures  which  of  later 
years  have  been  fown  with  ray-grafs  and  clover,  full  of  an 
indiferiminate  mixture  of  plants,  fome  of  which  afford  good, 
others  bad  food,  fome  good  crops,  others  fcarcely  any  crops 
at  nil : but  that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  fpeak  at  random 
on  this  fubjedl,  he  will  Hate  a few  fails  to  corroborate  what 
he  has  afferted.  His  worthy  and  much-efteemed  friend, 
Thomas  White,  efq.  with  a view  to  afeertain  the  produce 
of  feveral  downs  and  commons  fed  on  by  fheep,  procured, 
from  each  of  thofe  under-mentioned  in  Hamplhire  ai  d Suffex, 
a turf,  which,  though  not  more  than  fix  inches  in  diameter, 
and  chofen  indiferiminately,  produced,  on  being  planted  in 
his  garden,  as  follows  : 

Different  Turfs. 

Turf  from  Selborn-Common. — Plantago  lanceolata,  agroflis 
capillaris,  avena  flavefeens,  dadlylis  glomerata,  fetluca  du- 
riufcula,  poa  annua,  cynofurus  crillatus,  trifolium  repens, 
crepis  teftorum,  achillea  millefolium,  galium  verum,  hypo- 
chaeris  radicata,  hieracium  piiofella,  thymus  ferpyllum. 

Turf  from  Oalhanger. — Trifoliusn  repens,  holcus  lanatus, 
poa  annua,  agroflis  capillaris,  agroitis  palullris. 

Turf  from  Deortun. — Ranunculus  repens,  lolium  perenne, 
holcus  lanatus,  prunella  vulgaris,  feiluca  duriufcula,  agroflis 
paluftris,  trifolium  repens,  crepis  tedlorum,  achillea  mille- 
folium. 

Turf  from  Glynd-hill. — Medicago  lupulina,  achillea  mille- 
folium, poa  pratenfis. 

Turf  from  the  fame.—  Avena  flavefeens,  fefluca  duriufcula, 
feiluca  ovina,  hieracium  piiofella,  agroflis  capillaris,  trifo- 
lium repens,  thymus  ferpyllum. 

Turf  from  Short-Heath. — Fefluca  broinoides,  aira  prxcox, 
juncus  campeflris,  poa  annua,  agroflis  capillaris. 

Turf  from  Mount  Cabroti. — Rumex  acetofa,  daucus  carota, 
medicago  lupulina,  poterium  fanguiforba,  fefluca  duriufcula, 
avena  flavefeens. 

Turf  from  Ringmer-Dovm. — Linum  catharticum,  fcabiofa 
columbaria,  ornithopus  perpufillus,  avena  flavefeens,  feftuca 
duriufcula,  trifolium  repens,  hypochaeris  radicata,  c-repis 
tectoruin,  lotus  corniculatus,  juncus  campeflris,  hieracium 
piiofella,  fefluca  ovina,  thymus  ferpyllum,  poa  pratenlis. 

It  is,  perhaps,  no  fmall  recommendation  to  the  poa  tri - 
vialis,  that  it  is  a principal  grafs  in  that  uncommonly  produc- 
tive meadow  near  Saliihury,  mentioned  by  Stilling  fleet,  and 
more  particularly  deferibed  in  the  firil  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society.  And  that  the  account 
given  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  this  meadow  excited 
his  curiofity,  and  induced  him  to  requeft  a gentleman  refid- 
ing  near  the  fpot  to  favour  him  with  fix  fmall  turfs,  cut  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  faid  meadow,  and  which  being 
planted  in  his  garden,  at  Lambeth-Marih,  produced  as 
follows : 

Different  Turfs. 

Turf  i. — Poa  tri  vialis,  ranunculus  acris,  triticum  repens, 
agroflis  paluftris. 

Turf  2. — Poa  tri  vialis,  alopecurus  pratenfis,  triticum 
repens. 

Turf  3. — Poa  trivialis,  agroflis  paluftris. 

Turf  4 — -Poa  trivialis,  triticum  repens,  peucedanura 
filauB. 
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Turf  5. — Poa  trivialis,  alopecurus  pratenfis,  agroftis  pa- 
Juftris,  avena  elatior,  triticum  repens. 

This  experiment  proves,  in  a great  degree  at  lead,  what 
he  long  before  fufpefted,  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
this  meadow  arofe  not  from  any  new  grafs  peculiar  to  it, 
but  from  feveral  unufual  circumftances  concurring  and 
favouring  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  growth  of  certain 
well-known  graffes,  efpecially  the  poa  trivialis  and  agroftis 
paluftris  ; confequently,  in  the  forming  and  improving  of 
grafs-lands,  the  raoft  certain  plan  will  be  to  cultivate  the 
feeds  of  fuch  graffes  as  may  be  moft  adapted  to  them,  and 
afterwards  fow  them  at  proper  feafons  upon  the  lands,  when 
they  have  been  put  into  a fuitable  condition  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

The  directions  given  are,  that  if  a piece  of  ground  can 
be  had  that  is  neither  very  moift  nor  very  dry,  it  will  anfvver 
for  all  the  feeds  ; they  may  then  be  fown  on  one  fpot  : but 
if  fuch  a piece  cannot  be  obtained,  they  mu  ft  be  town  on 
feparate  fpots,  according  to  their  refpeftive  qualities,  no 
matter  whether  in  a garden,  a nurfery,  or  a field,  provided 
it  be  well  fecured  and  clean.  Dig  up  the  ground,  level, 
and  rake  it ; then  fow  each  kind  of  feeds  thinly  in  a feparate 
row,  each  row  nine  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  cover  them 
over  lightly  with  the  earth  ; the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or 
beginning  of  September  will  be  the  moft  proper  time  for 
this  bufinefs.  If  the  weather  be  not  uncommonly  dry,  the 
feeds  will  quickly  vegetate  ; and  the  only  attention  they  will 
require  will  be  to  be  carefully  weeded  : in  about  a fortnight 
from  their  coming  up,  fuch  of  the  plants  as  grow  thickly 
together  may  be  thinned,  and  thofe  which  are  taken  up 
tranfplanted,  fo  as  to  make  more  rows  of  the  fame  grafs. 
If  the  winter  fhould  be  very  fevere,  though  natives,  as  feed- 
lings,  they  may  receive  injury  ; therefore  it  will  not  be  amifs 
to  protect  them  with  mats,  fern,  or  by  fome  other  contriv- 
ance. Advantage  ftiould  alfo  be  taken  of  the  fir  ft  dry 
weather  in  the  fprir.g,  to  roll  or  tread  them  down,  in  order 
to  fallen  their  roots  in  the  earth,  which  the  froft  generally 
loofens  ; care  muft  ftill  be  taken  to  keep  them  perfectly  clear 
from  weeds.  As  the  fpring  advances,  many  of  them  will 
throw  up  their  flowering  Items,  and  fome  of  them  will  con- 
tinue to  do  fo  all  the  fummer.  As  the  feed  in  each  fpilce  or 
panicle  ripens,  it  muft  be  very  carefully  gathered,  and  fown 
in  the  autumn,  at  which  time  the  roots  of  the  original  plants, 
which  will  now  bear  feparating,  Should  be  divided  and  tranf- 
plasited,  fo  as  to  form  more  rows  : the  roots  of  the  fmooth- 
ftalked  meadow-grafs  in  particular,  creeping  like  couch- 
grafs,  may  readily  be  increafed  in  this  way ; and  thus,  by 
degrees,  a large  plantation  of  thefe  graffes  may  be  formed, 
and  much  feed  collefted  for  the  ufe  of  the  agricnltor.  But 
a more  ready  way,  according  to  a late  writer,  is,  for  the 
farmer  to  notice  that  fpecies  of  grafs  moft  affefted  by  his 
foil,  apd  carefully  to  gather  the  feed  from  a piece  of  old 
meadow,  purpoftly  left  three  or  four  weeks  longer  than 
common,  or  at  leaft  long  enough  to  become  fufficiently  ripe. 
He  fhould  not  fcruple  the  trouble  of  felefting  the  heads  as 
they  lie  in  the  fwath  ; but  they  who  defire  not  to  be  fo  par- 
ticular, will  threfh  out  the  feed  together,  either  in  the  field 
or  before  it  fhall  have  heated  in  the  mow.  And  good  feeds 
of  different  forts  of  graffes  may  now  alfo  be  procured  from 
different  feedsmen  in  large  towns  and  other  places ; but  the 
colleftion  fold  under  the  title  of  hay-feeds  fhould  never  be 
trailed  to  in  any  refpeft.  Mr.  Curtis,  from  the  numerous 
applications  chat  were  made  to  him  by  gentlemen  for  grafs- 
feeds,  was  induced  to  feleft  fuch  as  appeared  to  him  the 
moll  ufeful,  and  thereby  rendered  the  public  an  effential 
fervice.  He  wifhed  at  leaft  to  put  it  in  their  power  to 
decide  on  a matter  which  had  been  long  agitated,  and  from 


which  he  was  far  from  being  the  only  one  that  entertained 
the  fanguine  hopes  of  its  proving  a great  national  advantage. 
The  graffes  he  has  recommended  will,  he  is  confident,  do  all 
that  our  natural  graffes  can  do  : they  are  fix  of  thofe  which 
conftitute  the  bulk  of  our  beft  paftures  ; moft  of  them  are 
early,  all  of  them  are  produftive,  and  they  are  adapted  to 
fuch  foils  and  fttuations  as  are  proper  for  meadows  and 
paftures.  But,  let  no  one  expeft  them  to  perform  wonders; 
for  after  all  they  are  but  graffes,  and  as  fuch  are  liable  to 
produce  great  or  fmall  crops,  according  to  particular  feafons, 
or  to  the  fertility  or  barrenneis  of  the  foil  on  which  they  are 
fown  and  cultivated. 

This  lift  comprehends  the  anthoxanthum  odoratum,  or  fweet- 
feented  vernal-grafs  ; the  alopecurus  pratenfis,  or  meadow  fox- 
tail grafs;  the  poa  pratenfis,  or  fmootli-ftalked  meadow  grafs; 
the  poa  trivialis,  or  rough-ftalked  meadow  grafs  ; the  fefluca 
pratenfis,  of  meadow-fefeue  grafs  ; and  the  cynofurus  crijlatus, 
or  crefled  dog’s-tail  grafs  ; of  which  reprefentations  may 
be  feen  at  fgs,  1,  2,  3,  in  Plate,  Graffes,  Agriculture,  and 
fgs.  1,  2,  3,  in  Plate  Graffes  ; but  more  full  accounts  of  them 
may  be  found  by  referring  to  their  different  botanical  titles, 
in  different  parts  of  the  work. 

But  of  the  above  graffes,  the  meadow  fox-tail  and  rough- 
ftalked  meadow  grafs  are  fitted:  for  moift  land ; the  meadow- 
fefeue,  or  fvveet-feented  vernal,  are  the  moft  proper  for 
land  either  moift  or  moderately  dry ; and  the  fmooth-ftalked 
meadow-grafs  and  crefted  dog’s-tail  are  thofe  that  are  beft 
fuited  for  dry  paftures  and  other  iimilar  lands. 

It  is,  however,  fuppofed,  that  in  the  more  fouthern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  we  may  in  vain  expeft  to  clothe  dry  foils 
with  the  conftant  verdure  of  graffes;  they  will  not  Hand  the 
drought  of  hot  parching  fummers : in  fuch  feafons,  they  are 
only  plants  which  fend  down  roots  to  a great  depth  that 
can  be  expeft  ed  to  look  green  or  be  produftive,  as  the  lotus 
corniculatus,  medicago  falcata,  and  fome  others. 

The  order  of  flowering  in  the  above  graffes  is:  1.  Sweet- 
feented  vernal.  2.  Meadow  fox-tail.  3.  Smooth-ftalked 
meadow.  4.  Rough-ftalked  meadow.  5.  Meadow-fefeue. 
6.  Crefted  dog’s-tail. 

It  is  obferved  that  many  more  graffes  might  be  added  to 
this  lift,  and  thofe  too  which  perhaps  might  be  highly  de- 
ferving  of  it;  but  he  has  his  doubts,  whether  by  recom- 
mending more  he  might  not  increafe  the  difficulty  of  intro- 
ducing grafs-feeds  without  any  adequate  advantage  in  re- 
turn. 

But  befides  thefe,  the  fefluca  ovina,  or  fheep’s-fefcue 
grafs;  the  fefluca  duriufcula,  or  hard-fefeue  grafs;  the  poa 
comprcffa,  or  fiat-meadow  grafs ; the  poa  paluflris,  or  marfh- 
meadow  grafs;  the  phleum  nodofum,  or  knot-grafs ; and  the 
lolium  perenne,  or  rye-grafs,  which  is  an  ufeful  grafs  in  many 
cafes;  may  all  be  employed  with  advantage.  They  may 
be  feen  dXfgs.  1,  2,  3,  in  Plate  Graffes,  and  at  figs.  1,  2,  3, 
in  Plate  Graffes. 

And  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Effays  on  Rural  Affairs, 
Dr.  Anderfon  has  likewife  given  deferiptions  of  many  others, 
which,  he  conceives,  may  be  beneficially  employed  in  form- 
ing grafs-lands,  fuch  as  the  alopecurus  bulbofus,  or  bulbous 
fox-tail  grafs;  the  fefluca  rubra,  or  purple  fefeue-grafs ; 
the  holcus  mollis,  or  creeping  iott  grafs ; the  plantago  anguf- 
tifolia  and  tenufolia,  or  narrow-leaved  and  fmall  grais-leaved 
plantain  or  rib-grafs;  and  the  poa  procumbens,  or  creeping- 
meadow  grafs. 

In  a valuable  “ Effay  on  the  Converfion  of  Grafs-Lnnd 
into  Tillage,’’  inferted  in  the  Communications  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  vol.  iii.  part  1.  the  following  detail  of 
feveral  plants  of  the  grafs  kind  is  given,  with  the  foils  they 
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arc*  mo  ft  proper  for,  or  on  which  they  fucceed  to  the  great  eft 
advantage. 

“ Ray-grafs  ( lolium  perenne).  This  grafs,  which  for 
many  purpofes  is  a very  va’uable  one,  is  chiefly  to  be  re- 
commended for  the  two  divifions  of  foil  dillinguifhed  under 
the  titles  of  loam  and  land.  It  will  flourifh  on  any  land, 
except  ft  iff  clay,  and  will  grow  even  on  that ; but,  upon 
rich  lands  and  loams,  it  becomes  not  only  a good  fpring- 
grafs,  but,  if  properly  managed  by  due  mixtures,  turns 
out  well  as  a permanent  pafture-land;  always,  however, 
moft  valuable  by  being  Iheep-fed,  for  which  it  is  Angularly 
adapted.  Mr.  Peacey’s  two  varieties  of  it  are  faid,  by 
fome  perfons  who  have  tried  them,  to  be  fuperior  to  the 
common  fort.  Mr.  Profeffor  Martyn,  he  fays,  Hates  the 
cynofurus  caruleus , poa  nemoralis,  Iromus  mollis,  alopecurus , 
anthoxanthum,  and  poa  pratenfis,  as  all  being  earlier  than  the 
lolium  perenne,  or  ray.”  See  Lolium  Perenne. 

“ Yorklhire  white  (holcus  lanatus).  This,  he  obferves, 
flourifhes  well  on  any  moift  foil,  and  grows  very  generally, 
except  on  the  moft  dry  and  barren  ones,  where,  however, 
it  is  alfo  found.  It  fhould  be  Town  chiefly  with  a view  to 
Iheep,  for  it  is  not  equally  good  for  other  flock:  many 
acres  of  it  have  been  cultivated  on  his  farm  for  Iheep,  and  it 
has  anfwered  greatly  when  kept  clofe  fed.  Mr.  Marfliall, 
in  his  Midland  Counties,  mentions  it  as  a good  grafs  for 
cows  and  other  cattle,  but  bad  for  horfes.  In  his  York 
Economy  he,  however,  condemns  it  in  toto ; probably  from 
not  then  having  fo  clofely  remarked  its  qualities.”  See 
Holcus  Lanatus. 

« Meadow-fefcue  (f  jluca pratenfis).  This  is  an  excellent 
grafs  for  good  loams  and  clayey  foils,  and  lie  has  found  it 
abound  largely  on  dry  loams.  He  has  laid  down  fome  parts 
of  fields  with  it  for  comparifon  with  other  graffes  on  wet 
fundy  loams  on  a clay  marie  bottom,  worth  141.  or  15.0  an 
acre;  but  has  found  it  giving  way  in  four  years  to  the  plants 
more  indigenous  to  the  foil.  He  does  not  think  there  is 
any  better  grafs  for  either  hay  or  pafturage,  and  it  yields 
feed  in  great  abundance.  He  adds,  that  colonel  St.  Leger 
was,  he  believes,  the  firft  who  entered  largely  into  the  cul- 
ture of  this  grafs:  and  Mr.  Majendie,  of  Effex,  revived  it, 
and  began  with  the  alopecurus. ” See  I ESTUCA  Pratenfis. 

“ Meadow  fox-tail  (alopecurus  pratenfis).  He  thinks  that 
for  moift  loams  and  clays,  there  cannot  be  a better  grafs 
than  this:  it  is  very  early,  and  it  abides  on  his  farm  after 
nine  or  ten  years  on  the  foils  upon  which  the  meadow-fefcue 
gives  way  to  others.  It  has  alfo  been  found,  by  Mr.  Ma- 
jendie, hardier  againft  frofts  than  the  poa  trivialis:  the 

create  ft  objection  to  it  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  feed 
in  any  degree  of  plenty;  there  is  an  infeft  that  feeds  on  it, 
and  occaiions  much  difappointment.  Mr.  Profeffor  Martyn, 
in  his  excellent  “ Flora  Rullica,”  fpeaks,  he  obferves, 
hicrhly  of  this  grafs,  and  fays  the  feeds  may  be  colleifted 
without  much  difficulty ; but  he  does  not  there  advert  to 
the  infeft  which  is  fo  pernicious,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Majendie, 
and  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Swayne,  in  his  “ Gramina  Patella.” 
In  a field  on  his  farm,  where  it  is  very  well  eftabliihed,  and 
the  herbage  thick,  it  produces  very  few  feed-ftalks.”  See 
Alopecurus  Pratenfis. 

“ Crefted  dog’s-tail  grafs  ( cynofurus  criflatus).  It  is  re- 
marked, that  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  bents  of 
this  grafs  in  poor  upland  but  moift  paftures,  a man  would 
think  it  a very  unpromifing  plant  ; but  the  rich  marfhes  of 
Bridgewater  and  Bofton,  the  famous  pafturages  of  Painton 
in  Devon  (hire,  and  thofe  clofe  to  Mr.  Buller’s  caftle  near 
Lefkeard  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  Thorne’s  bullock-grounds  on  a 
limeftone  bottom  near  Taviftock,  Mrs  Williams’s  at  Little 
Malvern  in  Worcefter Shire,  (which  are  among  the  riche.ft 


paftures  in  the  kingdom),  all  abound,  he  afferts,  very 
greatly  in  this  grafs  ; in  fome  of  them  it  is  the  predominant 
herbage.  Mr.  Marfliall,  in  his  York  Economy,  places  it 
as  the  moft  prevailing  plant  in  the  belt  grafs-meadows  of  the 
vale  of  Pickering,  fome  of  which  will  feed  a large  cow 
from  May-day  to  Michaelmas  Very  fortunately  it  abounds 
much  with  feed,  fo  that  he  has  had  many  bufhels  gathered 
in  a feafon  by  poor  women  and  children,  at  one  {hilling  a 
pound,  and  laid  down  many  acres  with  it  fuccefsfully.  At- 
tention fhould  be  paid  to  its  being  ripe  ; for  he  once  ordered 
eight  bufhels  to  be  fown  on  eight  acres,  and  it  failed  from 
deficiency  in  ripenefs.”  See  Cynosurus  Cri/Mus. 

“ Rouglied-ftalked  meadow-grafs  (poa  trivialis ).  It  is 
obferved  that  Mr.  Boys,  of  Betfhanger,  in  Kent,  has  been 
the  largeft  cultivator  of  this  grafs  in  the  kingdom,  and  fold 
large  quantities  of  the  feed,  but  gave  it  up  for  want  of  a 
demand.  It  is,  he  afferts,  an  excellent  grafs  on  good, 
found,  and  moift  loams.  It  is  accounted  in  Lombardy 
‘ the  queen  of  meadow  plants  ( la  regina  dell ’ erbe ),’  whe- 
ther for  dry  paftures  or  water  meadows  ; multiplying  itfelf 
much  by  feed,  and  little  by  the  root ; fo  that,  if  attention 
be  not  paid  to  permit  fome  feed  to  fall,  its  quantity  will 
fenfibly  diminilh.  Excellent  for  all  forts  of  cattle.” 

“ This  hint  concerning  the  feed  is  worth  attention  in 
England.  Major  Cartwright  has  found  the  poa  pratenfis  to 
be  an  excellent  grafs  on  rich  loams  ; and  both  fucceeded 
well  with  fir  William  Clayton,  of  Harleyford.”  See  Poa 
Trivialis.  • 

“ Cock’s-foot  ( da.Bylis  glomerata ) . This  grafs  has  been 
largely  cultivated  over  the  farm  he  now  manages,  and  to  his 
fatisfaftion  on  wet  loams  on  a clay  marie  bottom,  upon  which 
the  finer  grades  are  apt  to  give  way  in  a few  years  to  the 
indigenous  produce.  If  fuffered  to  rife  high,  it  is  very 
coarfe  ; but,  fed  clofe,  is  a very  valuable  fiieep-pafture. 
Women  and  children  make  good  earnings  in  gathering  it  at 
4 s.  a bufhel.  He  has  fown  two  bufhels  an  acre,  and  lolbs. 
common  red  clover  ; and  when  the  clover  wears  out,  the 
grafs  fills  the  land,  and  abides  well  in  it.  It  grows  well  in 
winter.  It  has  been  found  highly  ufeful  as  an  early  fheep 
feed.” 

It  is  dated  in  the  Norfolk  Report  on  Agriculture,  that 
“ fir  Mordaunt  Martin,  in  1788,  obferving,  by  an  experi- 
ment, that  this  grafs  grew  four  inches  in  lefs  than  three 
days,  determined  to  attend  more  particularly  to  it  : he  re- 
marked, that  when  fheep  were  let  out  of  a fold,  they  ran 
over  every  thing,  to  get  at  a baulk  that  was  full  . of  it,  and 
there  ate  it  in  preference  to  other  graffes.  In  fome  parts 
of  Norfolk  it  is  called  cows’  grafs,  from  their  being  very 
fond  of  it.  He  began  to  cultivate  it  in  1794.  It  grows 
at  Midfummer,  in  a drought,  when  every  thing  elfe  is  burnt 
up.  He  fows  it  with  nonfuch,  inftead  of  ray-grafs,  and 
finds  it  much  more  profitable.”  And  “ Mr.  Overman, 
alfo,  obferving  the  eagernefs  with  which  fheep,  when  leu 
into  a field  at  Burnham-market  that  had  fome  coek’s-foot 
grafs  in  it,  ran  over  ray-grafs,  and  every  thing  elfe,  to  get 
a bite  of  this  plant,  thought  it  worth  cultivating,  and  fowed 
about  an  acre,  on  the  dry  gravelly  part  of  his  farm,  juft 
above  the  marffi.  This  fpot  was  the  only  one,  in  a large 
field,  that  did  not  burn  in  the  fevere  drought  of  i8eo,  and 
convinced  him  of  the  excellence  of  the  grafs.”  He  alfo 
fhewed  the  writer  “ a beautiful  crop  of  drilled  wheat,  which 
could  fearcely  be  eftiinated  at  lefs  than  four  quarters  and  a 
half  per  acre,  pointed  out  a part  of  the  field,  fuperior,  if 
any  thing,  to  the  reft  ; and  faid  it  was  an  experiment  on  the 
cock’s-foot  grafs  ; he  had  found  it  an  excellent  plant  for 
fheep,  but  having  examined  the  roots,  perceived  them  to  be 
-fo  ftrong,  that  he  had  fome  fufpicion  they  might  exhaufl 
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the  land,  and  therefore  fowed  this  pieee  for  a trial : the 
refult  has  fatisfied  him  that  all  apprehenfion  of  the  kind 
was  ill-founded,  and  he  intends  fubflituting  it  for  ray-grais. 
The  author  has  alfo  “ cultivated  this  grafs  on  a large  lcale 
for  many  years,  and  has  found  it  of  great  ufe.  It  is  a rnoit 
valuable  plant  when  kept  clofe  fed.’’  See  Dactylis  Glo- 

merata.  . . r 

“ Tall  oat-grafs  ( avena  elatior ) . This  is  another  coarle 
?rafs,  profitable  when  kept  clofe  fed  : the  feed  might  be 
had  in  any  quantity  from  France,  or  gathered  by  hand  in 
England.  In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swayne  s experiment,  it 
yielded  a greater  weight  than  any  other  grals. ’ ’ See  Avena 

Elatwr.  . 

“ Timothy  grafs  ( phleum pratenfe') . This  grafs  is  repre- 
fented  by  all  travellers  in  America,  he  obferves,  as  the 
great  fupport  of  cattle,  oec.  wherever  meadons  aie  found  ; 
and  it  is  affected  to  have  confiderable  merit.  He  has  feveral 
times  made  the  trial  of  keeping  it  clofe  fed  by  flieep  on  a 
moift  loam,  upon  a clay  marie  bottom.  The  fucceis  was 
very  encouraging ; enough,  he  thinks,  to  prove  that  it  is 
an  objeft,  in  this  line  of  hufbaudry,  which  merits  confi- 
derable attention  ; and  the  more,  as  the  feeds  are  to  be  had, 
very  clean  dreffed,  in  any  quantity  from  America,  at  about 
a guinea  a bufhel  ; which  is  fufficient,  with  other  plants, 
for  four  or  five  acres  of  land.  He  believes  it  is  belt  ?.dapted 
to  clay,  moift  loams,  and  efpecially  peat.”  See  Phleum 
Pratenfe. 

“ Yarrow  ( acbilhea  millefolium).  This,  he  afferts,  is  one 
of  the  mol!  common  and  moll  valuable  plants  that  is  to  be 
met  with  in  England.  On  his  farm  the  cultivation  of  it 
has  been  carried  on  with  fuccefs  as  a fheep-pallure  for  fome 
years.  It  is  found  on  moift  loams  almof!  equally  with  dry 
burning  fands,  gravels,  and  chalks.  It  has  a Angular  qua- 
lity of  refitting  drought  on  the  moft  arid  foils  ; io  that,  if 
you  fee  at  a diftance  a green  fpot  on  a burnt-up,  clofe-fed 
paflure,  twenty  to  one  but  it  is  clothed  with  this  plant. 
It  is  found  in  the  richefl  meadows  and  bullock-paftures. 
Five  fhillings  per  bufhel  are  given  for  gathering  the  feed 
in  October  : it  is  a plant  deferving  great  attention.  Sheep 
are  very  fond  of  it.  It  is  faid  to  form  a fourth-part  of  the 
herbage  of  fome  of  the  fine  meadows  of  Lombardy.’’ 

“Burnet  (poterium  fanguiforba) . It  is  remarked  that 
.there  are  large  trails  of  the  fineft  parts  of  the  South  Downs 
upon  which  this  plant  forms,  half  the  indigenous  pafturage. 
It  abounds  much  alto  on  all  other  chalk  downs  ; but  it  will 
flourifh  on  any  foil,  on  fand,  clay,  peat,  &c.  Some  writers 
fpeak  of  it  for  cows  : it  has  been  cultivated  on  his  farm 
thefe  five  and  twenty  years  for  (beep,  for  which  animal  it  is 
very  ufeful.  The  feed  is  to  be  bought  almoft  every  where.’’ 
See  Burnet. 

And  it  is  obferved  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Nor- 
folk, that  this  plant  was  “ introduced  at  Stoke  35  years 
ago,  as  the  writer  then  regiflered,  with  great  fuccefs  ; 
but  it  never  made  any  progrefs,  though  it  yielded  luxu- 
riant food  for  many  horfes  in  February.”  However,  “the 
reputation  of  this  plant  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Coke, 
who  formed  an  experiment  at  Holkham,  to  examine  care- 
.fully  its  merits,  and,  with  the  fpirit  that  characterizes  his 
hufbandrv,  fowed  40  acres,  mixing  a fmall  quantity  of  white 
clover  and  rib-grafs  with  it.  The  refult  was  as  decifive  as 
can  be  imagined  ; the  field  has  been  fully  and  inceffantly 
flocked  with  fheep,  and  was  conflantly  pared  as  clofe  to  the 
ground,  a6  a favourite  fpot  in  a paflure  is  by  horfes.”  And 
in  other  refpecls  it  is  alfo  valuable,  as  “ Mr  Bevan  has 
found  it  to  he  the  moll  wholefome  food  for  fheep  in  a wet 
fpring,  and  a certain  remedy  for  the  flux.”  And  he  “is 
sever  without  twenty  acres  of  it.” 


ASS. 

“White  clover  ( tr  folium  repens).  It  is  afierted  that  till* 
plant  has  hitherto  been  the  main  dependence  of  thofe  who 
have  laid  down  land  to  grafs  ; and  though,  for  flieep,  it  has 
not  the  fweetnefs  of  fome  other  plants,  or  of  red  clover,  yet 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  bed  that  can  be  relied  on 
for  all  rich  or  dry  loams,  fands,  8c c.  and  alio  for  rich  and 
drained  clays  and  peats  ; but  on  poor  wet  loams  and  clays  it 
will  not  abide,  but  gives  way  to  the  water-grafs  ( agrojlis flo- 
lonifera ) and  noxious  plants,  or  other  indigenous  grali'es. 
There  is  no  better  tell  of  good  land,  than  its  running  fpon- 
taneoufly  to  this  plant  ; from  the  fine  loams  on  rock,  upon 
the  Tamar,  to  the  deep  friable  ones  of  Eeicefterfnire,  red- 
clover,  left  unploughed,  gives  way  to  a thick  covering  of 
this  plant.  Whatever  feeds  be  fown,  this  clover  fhould 
form  a part  of  the  dependence  for  fuccefs.  Mr.  Bakewell, 
Mr.  Wright  of  Norfolk,  and  feveral  other  practical  far- 
mers, made  this  obfervation,  that  flock  has  been  known  to 
do  badly,  though  there  was  much  food  on  the  ground  ; per- 
haps that  is  precifely  the  reafon  ; and  that  this  plant,  like  io 
many  others,  demands  very  clofe  feeding  to  difeover  its 
merit.”  See  Clover. 

“Trefoil  (medicago  lupulina).  It  is  obferved  that,  though 
only  a biennial,  it  is  fure  to  flied  fo  much  feed  that  it  rarely 
wears  out  of  land.  It  is  a good  plant,  not  at  all  nice  in  foil*, 
and  the  feed  cheap.”  See  Trefoil. 

“ Cow-grafs  (t, -folium  medium).  An  excellent  plant  for 
clays  and  flrong  loams.  It  is  faid,  in  the  Lincoln  Report, 
that  Mr.  Ancel  got  good  crops  on  a rabbit  fand  ; the  hint 
is  worth  purfuing,  but  he  has  not  feen  it  cultivated  on  fuch 
foils.  It  is  much  more  abiding  than  common  clover.  The 
feed  is  always  to  be  had : it  is  known  alfo  under  the  name  of 
marie  grafs.  Mr.  Bakewell’s  method  of  laying  down  was, 
by  common  red  clover  and  ray  grafs,  being  fure  of  plenty  of 
white  clover  and  good  graffes  coining:  but  he  prepared  by 
two  crops  of  turnips  in  fuccefiion,  and  fowed  with  the  barley 
following.  On  fuch  land  as  his,  the  praCtice  is  not  to  be 
condemned,  but  on  other  foils  it  would  fail  entirely.” 

“ Rib-grafs  (plantago  lanceolata).  It  is  afferted  that  upon 
rich  fands  and  loams  this  plant  gives  a conliderable  herbage, 
and  on  poorer  and  drier  foils  it  docs  well  for  flieep  ; but  that 
it  is  inferior  to  fome  others.  Mr.  Marfliall  obferves, 
that  it  has  flood  the  teft  of  years’  eftabliflied  practice  in 
Yorklhire,  and  is  in  good  eftimation  ; though  not  well  affect- 
ed by  horfes,  and  bad  for  hay,  from  retaining  its  fap.  The 
eminent  Haller  informs  us,  that  the  aitenifhing  richnefs  of 
the  famous  dairies  of  the  Alps,  deferibed  by  Scheuchzer,  is 
attributed  entirely  to  the  plenty  of  this  plant,  and  the  alche- 
milla  vulgaris.  The  feed  is  always  plentiful.”  See  Plan- 
tago. • 

“ Lucern  (medicago  fativa).  This  is  more  confined  than 
any  of  the  other  plants.  A landlord  fhould,  he  thinks,  only 
ftipulate  for  it  on  very  rich,  deep,  friable,  dry,  found,  mellow 
loams,  and  fertile  fands,  worth  30 s.  an  acre.  Upon  fuch 
lands,  he  cannot  do  better  than  to  encourage  it  among  the 
tenantry,  to  be  town  broad-caff,  aolbs.  an  acre,  and  to  re- 
main while  productive,  which  will  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years.  On  fuch  foils  it  will,  he  fays,  fupport  more  cattle 
than  any  other  plant.”  See  Lucern. 

But  more  full  accounts  of  thefe  graffes  will  be  found  under 
the  different  heads  which  are  referred  to. 

With  refpeCt  to  hay-feeds , it  is  Hated  that  the  only  cafe  in 
which  thefe  are  admiilible  is,  when  a perfon  has  a very  clean 
and  valuable  meadow  or  paflure  which  he  faves  with  a view 
for  feed  ; drawing  out  the  bad  plants  whilft  the  crop  is  on 
the  fwath,  and  threfhing  the  produce  on  a cloth,  after  hand- 
ing till  the  feeds  be  ripe.  Thus  managed,  excellent  feed 
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maybe  procured  with  cafe,  and  be  beneficially  employed  in 
the  forming  of  grafs-lands. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  thefe  different  graffes,  as 
they  relate  to,  or  are  proper  for  different  forts  of  foil,  it 
is  fully  fhewn  in  fpeaking  of  the  methods  of  bringing  land 
into  the  Hate  of  grafs  or  fward.  See  Laying  Land  down  tg 
Grafs. 

But  befides  the  plants  that  have  been  noticed  above,  it  “ is 
remarked  that  there  are  many  others,  fome  of  which  have 
been  tried  under  his  direction,  which  deferve  much  attention; 
but  he  has  not  named  them  in  the  above-mentioned  lilt,  be- 
caufe  the  feed  cannot  be  procured  but  with  difficulty  : fome 
perennial  vetches,  clovers,  melilots,  lotufes,  &c.  See.  And 
feveral  others  are  highly  fpoken  of  by  fome  writers  ; yet  as 
his  own  trials  have  not  been  equally  fuccefsful,  he  is  not  au- 
tnorifed  to  recommend  them.  He  never  tried  the  vicia  fepium 
fufficiently,  to  give  an  opinion  of  it  ; but,  by  Mr.  Swayne’s 
account,  it  deferves  much  attention.” 

However,  in  confidering  the  modes  of  laying  lands  to  the 
Hate  of  fward,  lifts  containing  the  proportions  or  quantities 
of  different  forts  of  grafs-feeds  fuitable  for  different  forts  of 
land,  are  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  cultivator.  See 
Laying  L and  down  to  Grafs. 

It  is  remarked  in  a general  way  by  the  fame  writer  “ that 
if  the  land  laid  to  grafs  be  intended  for  flieep,  it  is  not  an 
objefl  of  very  great  confequence  to  fow  only  the  finer  graffes ; 
as  cdofe  feeding  after  the  Brit  year  will  make  any  grafs  named 
in  the  lifts  fine,  fweet,  and  produdtive  ; but  this  effeft  de- 
pends altogether  on  its  being  conftantly  fed  clofe,  that  is, 
all  feed-fterns  being  prevented  from  rifing.  Every  good 
farmer  is  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  this  with  ray-grafs,  but 
moft  unaccountably  does  not  extend  a fimilar  concern  to 
other  graffes.  Above  zoo  acres  under  the  author’s  manage- 
ment have  been  laid  down  to  grafs,  chiefly  for  fheep  ; and  he 
has  flocked  the  fields  fo  early  in  fpring,  and  fo  thickly,  as 
juft  to  keep  down  the  feed-items  : the  cock’s-foot,  oat  grafs, 
andYorkfhire  white,  with  this  management,  have  proved 
fweet  feeding  graffes,  not  at  all  rejected,  even  in  fields 
where  the  flock  had  a choice.  Several  writers  feem  to  have 
been  very  fenfible  of  the  confequence  of  clofe  feeding.  Mr. 
Davis,  in  the  Wiltfnire  Report,  fays,  “the  fweetnefs  of  the 
feeds  on  the  downs  of  Wilts  depends  much  more  on  its  being 
kept  clofe,  and  eaten  as  fall  as  it  fhoots,  than  on  any  particu- 
lar good  quality  of  the  grafs  itfelf ; for  there  are  many 
downs  that,  when  clofe  fed,  appear  to  be  a very  fweet  paf- 
ture,  but  which,  if  fuffered  to  run  a year  or  two  without  a 
full  flock  on  them,  will  become  fo  coarfe,  that  fheep  will  al- 
mofl  as  foon  flarve  as  eat  the  grafs.” 

And  in  the  Survey  of  the  County  of  Stirling  in  Scotland, 
it  is  flated,  that,  upon  Benlomond,  &c.  the  palturing  of 
fheep  has  evidently,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years  paft,  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  herbage  fo  as  to  raife  grafs  of  a 
good  fpecies,  and  in  very  confiderable  abundance,  where  no- 
thing formerly  prevailed  but  bad  kinds  of  grafs,  and  thefe 
i:i  no  great  plenty  : and  the  practice  bids  fair  to  banifli  heath 
from  all  the  places  that  are  paftured  by  flieep.” 

Further,  Lifle,  who  was  the  bell  writer  on  hufbandry  we 
had  for  many  ages,  alfo  remarks,  “ that  there  are  poor  foils 
which  require  a much  longer  time  to  grow  a fecond  inch 
than  the  firft,  and  that  confequently  on  fuch  it  is  much  more' 
profitable  to  keep  fheep  than  cattle.”  The  writer,  on  firft 
reading  this  paffage,  made  the  experiment  on  land  of  1 2s. 
and  1 5-r.  an  acre,  clipping  the  plants  with  feiffars,  and  care- 
fully meafuring  and  weighing  the  produce,  and  comparing  it 
with  neighbouring  plants  left  to  perfeT  the  feed-ilem  ; the 
fuperiority  was  proportioned  to  the  times  of  cutting.  Sheep- 
ieeding  not  only,  he  fays,  ameliorates,  by  enriching  the  foil 


and  fining  the  herbage,  but  alfo  by  deftroying  weeds.  Ragwort, 
with  which  the  bullock-grounds  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  are 
overrun  for  want  of  flieep  is,  it  is  obferved,  much  affeCted  by 
them  : and  Mr.  Marfliall,  in  his  York  Economy,  gives  an 
inftance  of  a meadow,  foul  in  the  extreme  with  "knobweed, 
cured  by  palluring  it  repeatedly  in  the  fpring  with  fheep. 
But  here,  a counter  remark  muff  be  made,  which  is,  that 
after  a field  has  been  paftured  long  with  flieep,  and  clofe  fed, 
it  becomes  unable  to  yield  a growth  of  hay  : the  plants,  by 
being  conflantly  cropped  down,  acquire  a dwarfifli  habit, 
however  quick  the  growth  in  that  early  ftage.  There  is  a 
fmall  field  on  the  eilate  which  he  manages,  which  lias  been 
under  grafs,  time  immemorial,  and  kept  fed  for  the  lafl  forty 
years  at  lealt,  except  one  year  in  which  it  was  mown,  ex- 
pedling  a vail  crop  : the  feafon  was  very  favourable,  but  he 
was  utterly  difappointed,  for  the  produce  was  fmall.  He 
has  known  the  fame  thing  happen  on  inclofing  an  old  com- 
mon. In  Scotland  a fimilar  remark  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Wight.  “ Two  inclofures  of  the  fame  foil  were  laid  down 
together  with  grafs-feeds  of  the  fame  kind  : after  two  years’ 
hay,  the  one  was  furrendered  to  paflure  ; from  the  other  a 
crop  of  hay  was  taken  every  other  year.  After  feven  years’ 
abfence,  the  proprietor  returned  home,  and  wanting  more  hay, 
mowed  both,  and  that  which  had  been  paftured  gave  the 
worft  crop.”  Something  like  the  fame  thing  has  been  ob- 
ferved in  Switzerland,  as  Hated  in  the  Traniaclions  of  the 
Berne  Society.  It  has  occurred  alfo  in  other  inftances. 

With  regard  to  the  forming  of  grafs  or  fward,  the  pro- 
curing of  good  feed  has  been  found,  from  long  experience  iu 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  of  all  other  works  the  worft 
executed  by  tenants  : they  fow  the  cheapefl  feeds  which  can 
be  procured,  that  is,  common  clover  or  ray,  or  the  rubbifh 
of  their  hay -lofts  : the  clover  gives  a crop  the  firft  year  ; 
but,  as  it  wears  out,  all  forts  of  trumpery  fucceed,  if  the 
foil  be  not  good  enough  to  run  fpontaneoufly  to  white  clo- 
ver. Great  care  fhould  therefore  be  taken  by  the  owners  of 
lands,  which  are  to  be  brought  into  a flate  of  grafs,  to  have 
proper  forts  of  grafs-feeds  provided.  About  25s.  will  pur- 
chafe  the  feeds  in  moll  inftances  : the  expence  may  be  rec- 
koned from  2cs.  to  3 cs.  per  acre  ; but  depending  on  various 
t ircumilances,  as  the  flate  of  markets,  and  the  price  of  la- 
bour. Of  the  feeds  recommended,  the  following  are  to  be 
bought  in  any  quantity  : cow-grafs,  Yorkfliire  white,  Timo- 
thy from  America,  white  clover,  trefoil,  ray,  bur  net,  rib. 
And  dog’s-tail  and  cock’s-foot  are  cafily  gathered  by  hand. 
Moft  of  the  grafs-feeds  that  have  been  recommended  as  ufe- 
ful  in  forming  good  grafs-lands  may  indeed,  now,  we  believe, 
be  had  of  the  different  feedsmen  in  London,  and  other  places, 
as  already  noticed. 

And  the  bell  methods  of  preparing  the  land,  fowing 
the  feeds,  and  managing  the  new  grafs-lands,  are  confidered 
in  treating  of  the  practice  of  refloring  arable  lands  to  grafs. 
See  Laying  Land  down  to  Grafs. 

Grass,  Artifcial , a term  fignifying  that  kind  of  grafs  that 
is  produced  by  the  fowing  of  the  feeds  of  different  forts  of 
plants  that  have  a quick  and  luxuriant  growth  on  arable  land  ; 
as  thofe  of  the  red  or  broad  clover,  faint  fain,  lucern,  trefoil, 
tare,  rye, grafs,  and  other  fimilar  kinds.  They  are  (hewn  at 
fgs.  i,  2,  3,  in  Plate  Graffes  and  at  Jigs  1,  2,  3,  in  Plate 

Graffes,  in  Agriculture. 

There  are  likewife  feveral  ether  plants  of  this  nature,  that 
may  in  all  probability  be  employed  with  great  advantage  in 
the  fame  intention.  And  it  has  been  flated  by  a late  prariti- 
cal  writer,  that  “ though  the  chief  hinge  on  which  modern 
hufbandry  has  been  made  to  turn  is  that  of  the  introduction 
of  thefe  forts  of  graffes,  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  have 
yet,  in  but  few  ditlrifts,  been  made  to  conftitute  a part  of- 
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the  courfe  of  cropping  on  arable  land.  In  all  well  culti- 
vated di drifts,  they,  however,  form  a confiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  crops.  The  hr  ft:  of  the  above  is  a moll  invaluable 
•plant,  whether  it  be  mown  and  ufed  green, , pallured^  or 
made  into  hay.  By  its  long  tap-roots  it  reliils  the  eucft 
of  excefilve  drought  on  the  dryeff  foils,  and  increafes 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  mould  in  all.  It  will  grow  on 
moll  foils,  but  is  not  equally  produftive  ; and  whether  it  be 
mown  and  ufed  in  the  green  Hate,  pallured,  or  made  into 
hay,  it  generally  produces  four  or  five  times  the  quantity  01 
fodder  that  the  fame  land  would  have  done  with  com- 
mon graffes.  Further,  in  good  rotations,  it  frequently 
makes  the  fecond  crop,  in  lieu  of  white  corn  mown  once,  and 
the  after-grafs  eaten  off  with  horfes,  beafis,  or  fheep,  and 
the  land  fown  with  wheat.  In  that  cafe,  two  pecks  of  the 
bell  ray-grafs,  mixed  with  fourteen  pounds  of  the  clover- 
feed,  fhould  be  fown  upon  an  acre,  which  not  only  increafes 
the  quantity,  but  alfo  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  the 
hay.  If  the  clover  is  tor  Hall-feeding,  the  ray-grafs  fhould 
be  omitted.  But  in  poor  light  foils,  the  better  way  is 
to  take  two  or  three  crops  of  corn,  and  then  to  lay  the  land 
down  to  reH,  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  years.  In  this  cafe, 
it  isadvifed  that  the  farmer  fhould  fow  the  following  feeds, 
in  tbefe  proportions  per  acre  : 

Names  of  Seeds.  Quantities. 

Of  Burnet  - - 4 P0lin<Is 

— Cow  red-clover  - 4 ditto 

— White  clover  - - 8 ditto 

— Trefoil  ...  4 ditto 

— Ray-grafs  ...  2 pecks 

— Vernal  grafs  ' - 5 ditto 

— Sheep’s-fefcue  grata  - \ ditto 

— Crefied  dog’s-tail  grafs  - j ditto. 

“ It  is  fuppoled,  that  by  this  management,  the  foil  would 
acquire  a vail  increafe  of  vegetable  mould,  and,  by  the  pafiure 
maintaining  one-fourth  more  Hock  than  it  did  before,  it 
would  be  greatly  charged  with  manure  ; by  which  means 
the  land  would  be  kept  in  perpetual  good  condition  : and, 
when  brought  under  tillage,  produce  one-fourth  more  corn 
than  it  did  under  other  circumHances.”  And  it  is  remarked, 
in  the  Norfolk  Survey,  that  “ Mr.  Purdis,  of  Eggmore,  was 
recommended  by  a friend,  whofe  management  he  had  feen 
and  approved,  to  fow  his  feeds  at  twice  : half  of  each  fort 
(white  and  red  clover,  and  ray)  at  the  time  of  fowing  bar- 
ley ; and  the  other  half  before  the  rollers  in  going  over  the 
young  crop  : and  this  praftice  he  intends  to  purfue  in  fu- 
ture. He  thinks  it  will  give  them  a better  chance  of  fuc- 
ceeding.  He  has  600  acres  of  feeds  : he  lows  the  great 
quantity  of  141b.  an  acre  of  white  clover,  81b.  of  red,  and 
one  bufhel  of  ray-grafs.  The  laH  he  eHeems  much  in  fpring  ; 
and,  when  an  obfervation  was  made  againH  it,  faid,  that  in 
April  and  May  he  had  three  thoufand  fheep  that  found  the 
excellence  of  it.”  This  fhould  be  attended  toby  the  farmer. 
It  is  alfo  further  Hated,  that,  “ in  1784,  in  regiHering  the 
hufbandry  of  that  fpirited  cultivator  of  Holkham,  it  was 
remarked,  that  ‘ thofe  who  have  been  converfant  in  the 
bulbar  dry  of  old  improved  countries,  know  that  a common 
complaint  is  the  failure  of  red-clover.  It  has  been  fown  fo 
repeatedly,  that  the  land  is  faid  to  be  furfeited  with  it.  In 
the  fame  diHrift  it  comes  to  nothing  on  the  old  improved 
lands,  yet  yields  immenfe  crops  on  any  accidental  fpot, 
•where  never,  or  rarely,  fown  before.’  The  obfervation  is  fo 
common,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  faft  ; however,  it 
may  be  attributed  to  certain  methods  in  management  purfued 
in  this  county.  Peas  and  tares  had  been  tried  as  fubHitutes, 
but  they  are  tillage-crops,  and  what  thefe  thin  foils,  haraffed 
with  the  plough,  want,  is  reH.  Mr.  Coke,  it  is  added, 


turned  his  views  to  a different  and  better  quarter,  to  other 
artificial  graffes,  which  would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  as 
clover  and  ray-grafs.  He  had  recommended  to  him,  on  a 
former  eccafion,  trefoil,  white  clover,  cow-grafs,  rib-grafs, 
and  burnet.  Mr.  Coke  applied  them  with  no  inconfiderable 
fagacity  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  and,  that  the  experiment 
might  not  be  delufive,  tried  them  fpiritedly  upon  30  acres  in 
the  middle  of  a large  piece,  laid  with  clover  aud  ray-grafs. 
The  quantities  of  feed  he  has  found  will  vary  according  to 
circumffar.ces  ; but,  in  general, 

Names  of  Seeds.  Quantities. 

Of  Cow-crafs  - - 8 to  iolb. 

— White  clover  - - 5 to  81b. 

Rib  - - - 5 to  81b. 

— Burnet  - - 5 to  I2lb. 

— Trefoil  - - 5 to  8lb. 

according  to  the  price,  and  alio  the  intended  duration  of  the 
lay.  The  fuccefs  of  the  firff  trial  induced  him  to  lay  down 
a yet  larger  fpace  the  fecond  year.  And  the  third  (with  the 
barley  of  the  laff  fpring),  no  fewer  than  221  acres  ; this  is, 
in  truth,  fays  the  writer,  doing  juHice  to  a new  hufbandry. 
Mr.  Coke  has  found  that  thofe  feeds  fill  the  land  completely 
with  plants,  which  are  abiding  two  and  even  three  years  : 
and  how  much  longer  they  may  laff,  is  more  than  he  can  pro- 
nounce, as  their  appearance  is  yet  as  good  as  ever.  The 
author  rode  over  all  the  pieces,  and  never  faw  a finer  or  more 
regular  plant  than  they  exhibited.  And  he  has,  on  feveral 
occafions,  remarked,  that  fheep  give  a preference  to  thefe 
graffes,  whenever  fown  in  the  fame  field  with  clover  and  ray. 
grafs.”  And  it  is  added,  that  “ in  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  thefe  trials,  fome  of  the  paffures  now  remain,  and  are  as 
fine  as  the  foil  will  yield  : thick,  clean,  and  fweet.”  And 
it  is  here  remarked  in  regard  to  land  being  tired  of  this  plant, 
that  the  obfervation  he  made,  “ during  nine  years  that  he 
was  in  the  conffant  habit  of  viewing  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  in  Surrey,  merits  fome  attention.  When  he  began 
to  farm,  the  land  was  fick  of  clover,  infomuch,  that  it  was 
almoff  fure  to  fail,  from  having  been,  perhaps  for  a century, 
fown  every  four  or  five  years.  His  friend  adopted  the  courfe 
of — 1.  Beans;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Clover,  in  which  it  occurred 
®nce  in  three  years,  and  the  farmers  predicted  an  abfolute 
failure  : he  viewed  three  courfes,  and  better  crops,  of  pure 
red  clover,  were  never  gained.  He  began  with  ploughing 
treble  the  depth  of  that  to  which  the  land  had  been  uiually 
ffirred,  and  he  manured  very  anqffy  for  every  crop  of  beans, 
partly  with  night-foil,  from  London.  In  what  degree  the 
fuccefs  arofe  from  depth  of  tillage,  and  what  degree  from  a 
variation  in  manuring,  cannot  be  afeertained  ; but  the  ex- 
periment proved  that  thefe  agents  were  equal  to  the  cure  of 
the  malady.’’  It  is  alfo  further  noticed,  that  “ fome  fanners 
in  Norfolk  have  moved  out  of  the  common  fphere,  and 
ventured  to  plough  deeper  than  their  predeceffors  ; nor  have 
they  found  any  inconvenience  in  fo  doing.  It  merits  confi- 
deration,  whether  this  praftice  will  not  prove  in  fome  mea- 
fure  a remedy  to  the  failure  of  clover.  As  to  manuring,  and 
efpecially  in  great  variations,  the  means  are  generally  limited, 
and  a change  in  this  refpeft,  however  defirable,  is  rarely  in 
their  power  ’’  But,  “ the  only  effeftive  remedy  hitherto 
prafti  ed,  is  that  of  omitting  clover  altogether,  for  one  or 
two  rounds,  which  points  out  the  great  importance  of  intro- 
ducing as  many  new  artificial  graffes  as  poffible.”  See  Red 
Cxover. 

The  red-cow  clover  is  another  plant  of  the  clover  kind, 
which  has  been  found  very  ufeful  as  an  artificial  grafs.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Amos  it  is  perennial,  and  grows  naturally 
in  high  chalky  fields,  and  in  gravelly  fields  with  clay  beneath. 
In  the  moff  improved  part  of  the  country,  when  the  land  is 
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?.o  reft,  for  fome  years,  this  feed  is  fown  along  with  the  white 
clover,  as  it  continues  in  the  ground  much  longer  than  the 
meadow-trefoil,  and  is  nearly  as  productive,  efpecially  on 
chalky  and  poor  forts  of  land.  And  that  where  a crop  of 
any  of  thofe  clovers  is  taken  in  lieu  of  a crop  of  corn,  the 
grain  fhould  be  fown  fir  It,  but  lefs  in  quantity  than  if  no 
feeds  were  lown  with  it  ; and,  after  the  land  has  been  made 
tine  by  harrowing  and  rolling  them,  fourteen  pounds  ot  clo- 
ver-feed, and  two  pecks  of  belt  ray-grafs,  lhould  be  fown 
upon  an  acre  bufh-harrowed  the  length-way,  and  rolled  the 
crol's  way  of  the  ridges  : afterwards  the  whole  mult  be  well 
gripped  or  drained.  Nothing  more  is  neceflary  to  be  done, 
on  account  of  the  feeds,  till  the  next  fpring,  when  the  land 
/hould  be  well  dreffed  with  the  fward-drefl'er  or  harrows, 
drawn  with  long  bufhy  thorns,  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
the  beginning  of  April ; then  cleaned  and  rolled  the  crofs 
way  again.  In  all  thefe  operations,  the  land  fhould  be  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  in  a due  medium  with  refpetl  to 
-both  thefe  extremes,  as,  under  other  circumftances,  they  do 
-not  fucceed  fo  well. 

The  time  for  cutting  thofe  two  graffes  is,  when  they  are 
in  full  flower,  and  rather  (hewing  evidences  of  declining  or 
.palling  their  maturity.  See  Clover. 

And  the  white  clover  is,  in  Mr.  Amos’s  opinion,  the  fweeteft 
grafs  for  all  forts  of  flock  yet  known,  and  makes  the  clofeil 
fward,  and  is  very  productive  ot  foliage.  Hence  it  is,  he 
■conceives  it  moll  peculiarly  adapted  to  laying  down  land  to 
palture.  It  flouriihes  mod  upon  rich,  dry,  warm  toils  ; 
yet  it  will  accommodate  itfelf  to  molt  kinds.  It  is  feldom 
fown  alone,  unlefs  it  be  to  raife  the  teed  ; nor  fhould  it  ever 
be  mown  for  hay.  In  laying  down  rich  toils,  which  are  in- 
tended to  remain  in  palture  for  many  years,  this  feed  lhould 
predominate  in  the  compolition  that  is  made  ufe  of.  But  in 
the  Agricultural  Report  of  Norfolk  it  is  Hated,  that 
“ Mr.  W right,  of  Stanhow,  does  not  like  white  clover  ; he 
thinks  it  a bitter  food,  and  that  Iheep  do  not  eat  it  kindly  ; 
fo  that  while  much  food  feems  to  be  on  the  ground,  flock  do 
badly.  This  is  an  uncommon  opinion,  but  the  writer  re- 
members Mr.  Bakewell  darting  the  fame  idea."  See  White 
Clover. 

The  procumbent  or  hop-trefoil,  is  another  plant  of  this 
fort,  which  is  not  very  productive,  and  thrives  belt  upon 
dryifh  gravelly  Helds,  and  paftures  which  have  the  fame  na- 
ture. They  are  both  perennial.  See  Trefoil. 

Saintfoin  is  a plant  of  the  artificial  grafs  kind,  which  pro- 
duces, Mr.  Amos  fays,  the  belt  crops  upon  light  rich  land  ; 
but  it  will  thrive  upon  the  thinned  lime-llone,  gravelly,  and 
chalky  foils,  with  great  luxuriance,  even  where  thefe  are 
fo  poor  as  to  afford  a very  fcanty  crop  of  any  of  the  other 
fonts  of  grades.  It  thrives  bed  when  fown  alone,  though 
it  is  frequently  fown  with  barley  and  oats,  by  cultivators 
that  have  not  much  experience  of  it.  And  it  is  advifed, 
that  upon  whatever  foil  it  is  fown,  the  land  fhould  be  brought 
into  a very  fine  and  clean  tilth  by  culture.  And,  that 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  it 
fhould  be  ploughed,  and  if  it  is  roughilh,  be  harrowed  once 
in  a place  ; then  upon  every  acre,  fixteen  pecks  of  faintfoin 
feed  lhould  be  fown  ; then  harrowing  the  land  well,  and 
fowing  eight  pounds  of  common  red-clover  or  trefoil,  upon 
every  acre  afterwards,  the  land  fhould  be  bufh-harrowed  and 
rolled.  And,  where  ’weeds  appear,  they  muff  be  deftroyed 
jls  they  come  up,  by  hand,  or  other  means.  It  is  recom- 
mended, that  no  flock  be  fuffered  to  graze  upon  the  feeds 
the  firft  year  ; and,  that  if  it  be  top-dreffed  with  one  quar- 
ter of  rape  or  bone-dull  to  an  acre,  about  old  Michaelmas, 
the  plants  are  greatly  invigorated  and  benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation. 
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It  is  further  dated,  that,  upon  fuch  lands  as  the  above, 
it  furnifhes  a crop  of  hay  in  fummer  of  greater  confideratioil 
than  any  other  of  the  artificial  grades.  The  hay  is  excel- 
lent for  all  kinds  of  flock,  and  the  after-math  very  good  for 
cattle  in  autumn,  and  for  flieep  in  winter,  till  Candlemas. 
Hence,  faintfoin  is  a moll  invaluable  grafs  on  lime-ltone, 
gravelly,  and  chalky  foils  ; but  it  requires  three  years  in 
coming  to  perfection  ; hence  the  propriety  of  fowing  com- 
mon red-clover  or  trefoil  along  with  it.  And  it  lhould  be 
mown  before  it  is  in  full  bloffom,  othervvife  there  may  be 
lofs  in  that  way.  See  Saintfoin. 

Lucern  is  afferted,  by  the  above  writer,  to  be  the  moft 
productive,  and  that  which  comes  into  ufe  fooner  than  any 
other  of  the  artificial  grades.  Horfes,  beads,  fheep  and 
pigs,  are  very  fond  of  it,  when  it  is  mown  and  given  them 
green,  which  is  the  moll  ufeful  application  of  it.  It  is 
found  to  thrive  belt  on  rich,  dry,  loamy  foils,  which  fhould 
be  made  deep,  fine,  and  clean  of  weeds  by  culture.  And, 
he  advifes,  that  about  the  middle  of  April,  ten  pounds  of 
feed  fhould  be  drilled  on  an  acre,  in  rows  of  eighteen  inches 
afunder,  and  one  inch  deep,  with  a row  of  common  red- 
clover  between  each  ; then  bufh-harrowed  and  rolled.  No- 
thing more  is  neceflary  to  be  done  till  weeds  appear,  when 
it  fhould  be  hand-hoed  well,  and  the  weeds  in  the  rows  pulled 
out  by  the  hand.  As  loon  as  more  weeds  appear,  it  mull 
be  hand-hoed  and  hand-weeded  a fecond  time,  and  even  a 
third  time,  if  neceflary  ; when  this  is  done,  great  care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  tread  upon  the  young  lucern.  And  as  loon 
at  it  begins  to  blollom  it  fhould  be  mown,  carried  off,  and 
given  to  the  flock  green.  By  this  mode  of  application,  it 
will,  he  fays,  keep  more  flock  than  any  of  the  other 
gralfes. 

But  this  plant  alfo  requires  three  years  in  coming  to  per- 
fection ; hence  the  propriety  of  fowing  common  red-clover 
along  with  it.  A fter  that  time,  it  may  be  mown  three,  four, 
or  five  times  in  a fealon.  But,  between  every  mowing,  it 
fhould  be  well  hand-weeded,  and  made  quite  clean  of  weeds. 
And  every  third  year  it  fhould  have  a covering  of  rotten 
dung,  after  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  tons  to  the  acre,  applied 
over  it  about  Martinmas.  See  Lucern. 

Burnet  is  a grafs  of  the  artificial  kind,  of  which  there  are 
feveral  varieties  ; but  the  only  one  worth  cultivation  in  this 
country  is  the  common  fort.  This  plant,  though  little  cul- 
tivated, is  highly  valuable,  either  green  or  in  hay  for  horfes 
and  cattle,  and  is  an  excellent  winter  food  for  flieep.  It  de- 
lights moft  in  a dry,  clean,  light  and  deep  foil  ; but  it  will 
grow  very  well  on  poor,  gravelly,  and  chalky  foils,  which 
mull  be  made  clean  and  fine  by  culture.  And  it  is  advifed 
by  Mr.  Amos,  that,  “ about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
July  the  land  lhould  be  ploughed  for  the  laft  time,  and  har- 
rowed well : after  thefe  operations,  four  pecks  of  feed 
lhould  be  fown  broad-call  upon  every  acre,  and  then  bufli- 
harrowed  and  rolled.  And  it  is  fuggelled,  that  as  the  pro- 
per feafon  for  fowing  it  is  the  latter  end  of  July,  it  becomes 
an  excellent  fuccedaneum  to  turnips,  when  they  have  been 
deftroyed  by  the  fly,  which  is  often  the  cafe.”  And  it  is 
Hated,  that  “ the  moft  profitable  way  of  cultivating  burnet 
is  by  fowing  it  with  other  feeds,  when  the  land  is  to  be 
laid  down  in  thefe  proportions  ; ' 


Names  of  Seeds. 

Quantities. 

Burnet-feed 

i peck 

White  clover 

IO  pounds 

Trefoil  - - 

4 ditto 

Vernal-grafs 

4:  peck 

Ray-grafs 

i ditto 

Crefted  dog's-tail 

^ ditto 

Sheep’ a- fefcue 

\ ditto 

4 M 
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The  land  fhould  be  bufh-harrowed  and  rolled,  and  after- 
wards kept  clean  of  luxuriant  weeds.  It  is,  however,  re- 
marked, that  6i  much  as  this  has  been  extolled,  yet  it  is 
feldom  fown  either  alone,  or  with  other  grafs-feeds,  fince 
the  introduction  of  red  and  white  clover  ; though  itsgreatefl 
excellence  is  for  winter-pafture  in  the  feeds  of  fheep,  &c.” 
See  Burnet. 

Chicory  is  likewife  a plant  of  this  defcription,  which  may 
be  found  highly  beneficial  on  many  poor  fandy  or  gravelly 
foils,  where  other  forts  of  graffes  cannot  eftablilh  themfelves. 
It  is  afferted,  in  the  Norfolk  Report,  that  “ Mr.  Bevan 
fowed  an  acre  of  poor  land,  worth  not  more  than  2s.  6 d. 
rent,  with  chicory  in  1793,  and  that  the  next  year  it  pro- 
duced 7/  10 s.  in  feed.”  And  the  writer  fays,  that  he  has 
taken  feveral  i opportunities  of  recommending  this  grafs 
in  that  diflrift.  On  large  trafts  of  poor  land,  he  is 
confident  it  would  increafe  the  produce  tenfold  ; and  it  well 
merits  trial,  he  thinks,  on  every  foil  in  it.  The  objection 
which  has  been  founded  on  its  not  being  eafily  extirpated,  is, 
he  contends,  of  no  importance,  for  tares  (hould  be  fown 
after  it  on  fome  foils,  and  turnips  on  others,  in  which  fyflem, 
its  diftindlion  is  unqueflioned.  This  hint  {hould  not  flip  the 
notice  of  cultivators  in  other  diflridls. 

Summer  Tare. — This  is  a plant  of  the  kind,  which  is 
much  employed  as  fummer  herbage,  either  paftured  or 
mown  green,  as  foiling  for  horfes,  &c.;  for  hay,  as  a fubfti- 
tute  for  red  clover  (on  land  that  has  been  tired  of  growing 
it);  for  manure  to  be  buried  in  by  the  plough  : and  for  feed  : 
hence  the  feafon  for  fowing  the  feed  of  this  tare  will  depend 
upon  the  ufe  it  is  intended  for.  When  for  fummer  herbage, 
&c.  it  matters  not  how  early  the  feed  is  fown,  provided  no 
hard  frofl  enfue.  The  firfl  fowing  may  be  as  early  in  Fe- 
bruary as  the  feafon  and  condition  of  the  ioil  will  allow,  and 
to  continue  the  fowing  at  due  intervals  through  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  which  will  give  a good  opportunity 
for  fucceflions  of  them,  to  the  great  convenience  of  fummer- 
feeding,  but  when  for  depafturing,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
wait  till  the  tares  have  gained  a fufficient  increafe  of  haulm, 
before  the  flock  are  turned  in  upon  them.  And  when  for 
foiling  horfes,  &c.  they  fhould  be  mown  before  they  flower  ; 
and  in  no  infiance  fhould  the  haulm  be  fuffered  to  become 
rotten  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  which  frequently  hap- 
pens on  rich  foils  and  moift  ieafons.  If  for  hay,  as  a fub- 
flitute  for  red-clover,  the  feed  {hould  be  fown  as  early  in 
March  as  circumftances  will  allow  ; but  the  time  of  mowing 
is  more  optional.  Some  mow  them  when  the  bloffoms  are 
fuller  ; others,  juft  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  But,  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  the  fame  caution  is  neceffary,  as  in  making  faint- 
foin  and  clover  into  hay  ; and  that  is,  to  avoid  breaking  off 
the  leaves,  in  which  a great  part  of  their  virtue  reiides. 
When  they  are  intended  for  manure,  the- feed  fhould  be  fown 
as  t a 'y  in  February  as  the  feafon  and  condition  of  the  foil 
will  permit,  and  at  the  rate  of  four  bufiiels  to  the  acre.  For 
this  ufe  they  fhould  be  ploughed  in  before  they  get  too  Iona- 
in  their  growth.  But  whatever  is  the  intended  ufe  in  cultu- 
voting  this  tare,  the  preparation  of  the  land  is  the  fame  ; and 
tins  plant  delights  moil  in  light  fandy  foils  : and,  in  every 
cafe  the  laud  fhould  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  once  in  a 
place,  before  the  feed  is  fown  ; then  fow  the  feed  broad- 
cnft  at  the  rate  of  three  bufhels  an  acre  for  the  firft  and  fecond 
ufes , harrow  the  land  well  afterwards,  and  then  lay  it 
dry.  1 

“ I he  great  objects  in  cultivating  this  tare  are,  iff,  fpring- 
food  and  funimer-hcrbage  for  cattle  and  flieep,  efpecially 
ewes  and  lambs.  2d.  Hay,  as  a fubflitute  for  red-clover. 
3d.  Manure,  to  be  buried  in  by  the  plough.  And  4th. 
Seed.  But  whatever  is  the  intended  ufe  of  this  tare,  Au- 


guft  and  September  is  the  prime  feafon  for  fowing  the  feed 
of  it.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  ground  can  be  cleared  of 
its  crop,  the  land  fhould  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  once  in 
a place  before  the  feed  is  fown  upon  it.”  And  it  anfwers  ex- 
tremely well  Amply  as  a fpring-food,  when  fown  with  rye, 
in  the  proportion  of  fix  pecks  of  each  to  the  acre.  See 
Tare. 

Where  they  can  be  cultivated,  crops  of  this  fort  fhould 
never  be  neglected.  See  Artificial  Graffes. 

Grass -Ground,  in  Gardening,  the  parts  of  ornamented 
grounds  whicli are  kept  in  the  llateof  lawn  fhort  grafsor  fward. 
Thofe  fpaces  which  are  extended  in  the  fronts  of  the  houfes  or 
habitations,  and  are  termed  lawns,  are  moftly  kept  in  fhort 
grafs,  which,  by  their  conftant  verdure,  fummer  and  winter, 
and  open  rural  appearance,  exhibit  a fine  imitation  of  na- 
ture at  all  feafons,  efpecially  when  the  fide  boundaries  ter- 
minate in  rural  plantations  in  various  natural  curves  and 
bendings.  This  mode  of  laying  out  pleafure  grounds  pre- 
vails much  at  prefent.  But  befides  thefe  it  is  the  practice 
to  have  rural  fhort  grafs  openings  continued  between  the 
plantations  throughout  the  different  diltridls  of  ground  of 
this  fort,  feparating  and  bounding  the  fhrubbery  clumps, 
borders,  and  other  parts,  in  fome  places  widely  fpreading, 
in  others  more  contracted  ; but,  in  either  cafe,  extending 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  feveral  plantation  compartments, 
in  various  bendings,  fweeps,  and  curves ; by  which  the 
whole  is  rendered  rurally  ornamental,  and  at  the  fame  time 
more  agreeable  and  eafy  to  walk  on  than  gravel  between  the 
plantations,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot  during  the 
fummer  feafon.  In  the  ancient  ftyle  of  gardening,  it  was 
much  the  cuftom  to  have  ftraight  fhort  grafs-walks,  both 
for  ornament  and  common  walking  upon:  but  for  ornament, 
unlefs  elegantly  wide  and  fpacious,  they  have  a littlenefs  in 
their  general  appearance,  as  may  be  feen  where  long  narrow 
flips  of  fhort  grafs-ground  are  extended  to  fome  diftance,  in 
the  way  of  walks  ; and  for  the  latter  purpofe  they  are  very 
improper  in  winter  and  all  moift  weather;  and  even  in  fummer 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  as  being  always  damp  and 
dewy.  Walks  of  this  kind  fhould  therefore  be  but  fpa- 
ringly  introduced  ; and  where  any  are  made  for  variety,  or- 
nament, or  fummer’s  walking,  they  {hould  be  as  fpacious  as 
the  fituation  admits,  not  lefs  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  even  twenty  feet  wide  or  more,  when  the  walk  is 
confiderably  extended  in  length. 

The  method  of  forming  fhort  grafs-ground  work  is  either 
by  fowing  the  parts  with  grafs  feeds,  or  by  laying  them 
with  turf  cut  from  a fine  field,  common,  or  down  ; the  lat- 
ter of  which,  where  it  can  be  obtained  at  a moderate  ex- 
pence, is  greatly  preferable,  as  it  not  only  at  once  forms  a 
complete  fward,  but  is  generally  more  clofe,  even,  and 
fmootb,  as  well  as  lefs  apt  to  run  up  to  benty  grafs,  grow 
rank,  or  rife  in  tufts,  than  by  the  fowing  method.  The  fow- 
ing method  is,  however,  much  lefs  expenfive. 

Preparations. — In  preparing  the  ground  either  for  fow- 
ing grafs  feeds  upon  or  laying  with  turf,  the  whole  muft  be 
br  oken  up  equally  to  a moderate  fpade’s  depth,  clearing  out 
all  the  roots  of  perennial  weeds  and  other  coarfe  materials. 
When  this  has  been  done,  flakes  or  wooden  pegs  with 
notches,  for  making  the  level,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
the  ground,  mull  be  driven  in  ; then  proceed  with  line  and 
fpade  to  rough-level  the  ground  according  to  the  marks  or 
levels  on  the  pegs,  afterwards  treading,  rolling,  or  ramming 
the  whole  down  equally,  that  it  may  nowhere  fink  in  hollows 
afterwards.  When  this  has  been  iinifhed,  the  levels  fhould 
be  wrought  up  more  accurately,  and  the  whole  finifhed  with 
a neat  raking,  clearing  off  all  large  Hones,  and  making  an 

even 
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even  and  fmooth  furface ; in  this  ftate  it  may  either  be  fown 
with  grafs  feed,  or  laid  down  with  turf. 

For  the  firft  method  the  proper  feafonS  for  fowing  are 
either  February,  March,  and  April,  or  in  Auguft  or  Sep- 
tember in  moift  weather.  In  moift  wet  foils  the  former  is 
probably  the  beft,  but  in  thofe  of  a dry  gravelly  nature,  the 
latter.  In  this  bufinefs  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
procure  good  feeds  ; thofe  from  hay-ftacks  or  out  of  hay- 
lofts are  often  ufed,  which  may  anfwer  well,  where  the  hay 
was  the  growth  of  fome  fine  pafture  free  from  weeds,  and 
naturally  afforded  fine  turf  when  grazed  and  mowed  ; but 
in  other  cafes  there  is  often  a mixture  of  various  forts  with 
weeds,  by  which  the  fward  is  rendered  irregular  and  foul, 
and  never  makes  handfome  fhort  grafs-grounds.  If  you  are 
not  furnifhed  with  feeds  of  your  own,  they  mull  be  obtained 
from  the  feedfman,  and  fhould  be  of  thofe  kinds  which 
ftrike  deep  root,,  fpread  out  laterally  in  their  tops,  are  per- 
manent, and  capable  of  refilling  the  effects  of  heat ; there  are 
many  of  this  kind.  (See  Laying  Land  down  to  Grafs.)  The 
feed  mufl  be  fown  broad-call,  very  thick  and  regular  over 
the  furface,  and  diretlly  raked  or  harrowed  in  ; and  when 
the  furface  is  dry  it  fhould  be  rolled  with  a wooden  roller, 
to  bury  the  feeds  more  effedlually,  and  make  a fmooth  fur- 
face: when  the  grafs  comes  up,  all  weeds  fhould  be  re- 
moved ; and  the  fame  feafon,  when  the  fward  is  become 
thick  and  green,  and  advanced  fome  inches  in  growth,  it 
fhould  be  mowed,  rolling  it  well  afterwards,  and  continue 
mowing  it  and  rolling  two  or  three  times  the  firll  fummer, 
efpecially  if  it  were  fown  in  fpring,  as,  the  oftener  it  is 
mowed  and  felled,  the  thicker  and  finer  it  will  grow ; and  if 
it  be  intended  to  keep  the  grafs  tolerably  fine,  mowing  will 
be  requifite  once  a week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the 
growth  from  April  to  October,  and  rolling  once  a week  or 
fortnight  in  moderately  dry  weather,  and  occafionally  in  the 
winter  feafon.  In  this  way  a good  turf  may  be  formed  in  a 
few  years. 

In  the  fecond  method,  which  fhould  always  be  employed 
where  it  can  with  convenience,  the  beil  turf  is  that  of  a fine 
pailured  common  or  down,  where  the  fward  is  fine  and  fhort, 
with  confiderable  clofenefs. 

The  bell  feafon  for  laying  the  turf  is  from  September  till 
March  or  April,  though  it  will  grow  at  almoft  any  time 
of  the  year,  even,  if  there  be  occafion,  in  the  fummer 
months. 

The  turf  for  this  ufe  is  moftly  cut  or  flayed  with  an  iron 
inllrument  called  a turfing  iron  ; all  the  turfs  being  cut  of 
an  equal  width,  length,  and  thicknefs  ; the  proper  fize  is  a 
foot  wide,  a yard  long,  and  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs. 
They  fhould  be  firll  marked  by  a line  the  proper  width, 
length,  and  depth,  and  then  cut  with  a racer  or  cutter,  firft 
longways  a foot  wide,  then  acrofs  in  yard  lengths,  proceeding 
afterwards  to  cut  them  up  ; having  particular  regard  to  cut 
them  level,  and  all  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  otherwife  it  will 
be  impolfible  to  lay  them  level.  As  they  are  cut  they 
fhould  be  rolled  each  up  clofe  and  tight,  the  grafs  fide  in- 
wards, and  piled  up  by  tens,  efpecially  if  tliey  are  cut  by 
the  hundred,  which  is  moftly  the  cafe.  This  is  ufually  done 
at  from  about  a fhilling  to  fifteen  pence  the  hundred,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  as,  whether  foft  and  ealy 
to  cut,  or  hard  and  ftony.  A man  will  cut  from  three  to 
five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred  a day,  with  a perfon  to  trace 
them  out  and  roll  them  up  as  they  are  cut  from  the  fur- 
face. 

The  method  of  laying  them  is  very  eafy  : they  are  placed 
regularly  turf  and  turf,  unrolling  them  as  they  are  laid, 
ioining  them  up  quite  clofe  edge  to  edge,  and  making  good 
all  deficiencies  of  broken  parts  as  the  work  proceeds  j and 


j as  foon  as  laid,  they  fhould  be  well  beaten  with  broad  heavy 
wooden  beaters,  as  flat  pieces  of  elm  or  oak  plank  two 
inches  thick,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  a foot 
broad,  having  long  handles  fixed  flanting  in  the  middles  of ' 
the  upper  iides.  With  thefe  beat  the  grafs  regularly  all 
over,  and  then  roll  it  well  with  a heavy  iron  or  Hone  roller, 
repeating  thefe  operations  in  moift  weather  as  there  may  be 
occafion. 

When  very  dry  hot  weather  fucceeds,  fo  as  to  occafion 
the  turf  to  fhrink  and  open  at  the  joints,  a good  watering  is 
of  much  advantage  to  it. 

The  management  of  fhort  grafs-ground,  after  it  has  bee* 
thus  laid  down,  is  that  of  mowing  it  in  fummer  frequently, 
to  keep  it  fhort  and  fine,  like  a pailured  down  ; poling  oc- 
cafionally with  a long  pole,  to  fcatter  the  worm-calls,  which 
greatly  deface  all  fhort  grafs,  and  rolling  it  frequently  both 
to  take  up  the  fcattered  worm-calls  to  make  the  furface 
clean,  and  to  render  it  fmooth,  firm,  and  even  in  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Mowing  once  a week,  ten  days,  or  a fortnight,  or,  accord- 
ing to  its  general  growth,  during  the  fummer,  is  neceffary, 
efpecially  for  the  principal  home  lawns,  and  other  fhort  grafs- 
grounds,  in  the  moil  confpicuous  parts  ; which  parts  fhould 
always  be  kept  very  clofe  and  fine,  like  the  fward  of  a fine 
paftured  down  or  common : it  is  performed  with  a fhort  grafs- 
fcythe ; and  dewy  mornings,  or  moift  weather,  mufl  always 
be  chofen  for  the  work,  as  it  will  be  impoflible  to  mow  fhort 
grafs  properly  in  dry  weather.  Previous  to  mowing,  it  is 
of  advantage  fometimes  to  pole  and  roll  the  grafs  the  day 
before  it  is  intended  to  mow.  In  performing  the  work  of 
mowing,  proper  attention  is  neceffary  not  to  fcore  or  leave 
the  marks  of  the  flrokes  of  the  fcythe,  which  has  a very 
unfightly  appearance  ; to  prevent  which,  as  much  as  pofftble, 
the  point  of  the  fcythe  fhould  be  laid  out  rather  wide,  ait 
inch. or  two  beyond  the  meafure  of  heel  and  point,  efpecially 
for  very  fhort  grafs,  keeping  the  point  rather  out,  and  not 
drawing  that  part  too  fait  inwards,  gathering  the  grafs 
neatly  to  the  left  in  a range ; and  after  having  mowed  thus 
to  the  end  of  the  fwarth,  to  mow  it  lightly  back  again,  is 
order  to  trim  off  all  fcores,  and  other  irregularities,  unavoid- 
ably left  the  firft  time  in  executing  the  work. 

After  it  has  been  all  thus  mown  over,  proceed  to  fweep 
up  the  mowings  of  each  fwarth  regularly,  by  Handing  in 
the  middle,  fweeping  it  along  alternately  to  the  right  and 
left,  to  the  end  of  the  fwarth,  forming  all  the  grafs  in  a 
range  on  each  fide  ; then  fweep  up  the  ranges  in  large  heaps, 
and  carry  the  whole  off  direftly  in  a wheel-barrow,  large 
bafket,  or  other  contrivance  for  the  purpofe. 

The  bufinefs  of  poling  is  performed  by  a long,  taper, 
pliable,  afhen  pole,  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  by  paffing 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  in  rather  dry  weather,  fo  as  to 
break  and  fcatter  the  worm-cafts  about.  The  grafs  fhould 
be  afterwards  rolled  with  a wooden  roller,  when  the  fur- 
face is  a little  moift,  but  not  too  wet,  by  which  the  earth 
will  all  adhere  to  the  roller,  and  render  the  furface  perfectly 
clean,  the  work  being  repeated,  as  there  may  be  occafion, 
the  year  round  ; and  in  mowing-time,  if  the  furface  is  foul, 
it  is  particularly  neceffary  to  pole  and  roll  on  the  day  previous 
to  mowing,  by  which  a clean  fmooth  furface  will  be  pro- 
vided, fo  as  to  be  able  to  mow  clofe,  even,  and  more  expedi- 
tioufly.  See  Poling. 

In  the  rolling  of  fhort  grafs-ground,  it  fhould  be  per- 
formed occafionally  with  a wooden  roller,  and  a heavy  iron 
or  ftone  roller  : the  wooden  roller  is  proper  after  poling, 
to  clean  up  the  worm-cafts  and  fmooth  the  furface,  being 
performed  when  the  furface  is  not  very  wet,  efpecially  if 
full  of  worm-cafts,  as  it  would  otherwife  plafter  and  daqb 
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the  grafs,  and  render  it  unfightly ; the  heavy  iron,  or  done  fcarce  and  valuable,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  lane! 
roller,  fhould  be  ufed  occafionally,  when  the  furface  is  dry,  to  is  of  that  nature  and  quality,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  convert 
prefs  down  all  inequalities,  fo  clofe  as  to  preferve  a firm,  even,  it  to  good  fward-land.  And 

fmooth  furface.  And  in  fine-kept  fhort  grafs-grounds,  the  4thly.  All  fuch  cold  ftrong  ground  of  the  grafs  kind, 
rolling  Ihould  be  performed  occafionally  a day  or  two  before  which,  if  ploughed  up,  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  pur- 
mowing  to  fettle  the  furface  firm  and  fmooth,  which  greatly  pofes  of  the  turnip-hufbandry,  or  thofe  of  modern  farming, 
contributes  to  the  eafy  and  exact  performance  of  the  work  : and  which,  under  the  belt  practice  of  wbeat-hulbandry, 

tlie  bufinefs  of  rolling  in  fmall,  or  but  moderately  large  fiiort  would  not  be  fo  valuable  as  they  are  at  prefent  in  the  con- 
grafs-grouncls,  is  moltly  performed  by  men  ; but  in  very  dition  of  fward. 

extenfive  grounds,  it  is  fometimes  done  by  a horfe  ; having  The  forming  of  grafs-ground  is  effeCted  with  different 
a large  roller  for  the  purpofe,  with  (hafts  like  a cart,  and  degrees  of  difficulty  in  different  inftances  ; in  fome  parts  of 
the  horfe  at  the  time  wearing  a fort  of  leathern  fhoes,  very  the  ifland  it  is  accomplilhed,  in  general,  with  great  care  and 
broad  at  bottom,  made  fo  as  to  lace  on  occafionally,  like  facility,  the  foil  having  a natural  tendency  to  the  production 
mens’  half-boots,  to  prevent  his  feet  cutting  the  furface  in  of  grafs  herbage,  when  left  in  an  unploughed  ilate,  reverting 
holes,  and  rendering  it  uneven,  and  of  a bad  appearance.  to  pafture  without  labour,  expence,  or  even  the  fowing  of 
Where  fhort  grafs-grounds  are  defaced  by  wild  dailies,  feed  ; while,  in  other  cafes,  all  the  art  of  man  has  been 
dandelion,  or  other  weeds,  the  firff  may  be  removed  by  found  ineffectual,  to  make  good  grafs-land.  Even  after  20 
having  the  blade  of  an  old  broad-fword  fixed  in  the  end  of  a years  fruitlefs  expectation  and  expence,  the  land-holders  have 
loner  pliable  pole,  which,  as  it  cuts  both  ways,  by  fweeping  often  been  obliged  to  rellore  the  ground  again  to  a Hate  of 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  it  will  head  down  the  dailies  at  tillage -hufbandry. 


a great  pace  ; which  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
a-week,  or  as  often  as  there  may  be  occafion  for  it. 

The  others  Ihould  be  extirpated  by  means  of  an  iron  for 
the  purpofe,  made  in  the  form  of  a fmall  docking-iron. 

In  the  autumnal  finifhing  mowings,  the  grafs  Ihould  be 
generally  cut  down  as  clofe  and  even  as  pollible,  that  the 
fward  may  remain  in  a neat  even  furface  over  the  winter 
feafon,  and  appear  well  in  the  early  fpring. 

Thefe  directions  for  the  management  of  fhort  ornamental 
grafs-grounds,  regard  only  fuch  as  are  required  to  be  kept 
conilantly  fiiort,  clofe,  and  even  in  the  furface,  as  is  necef- 
fary  in  the  principal  lawns,  plats,  walks,  and  other  divifions, 
fituated  within  the  limits  of  the  main  pleafure-ground.  In 
the  outward  confiderably  extended  diflriCts,  continued  into 
fields,  parks,  &c.  it  is  not  neceffary  to  have  them  cut  lo 
frequently  ; two  or  three  common  mowings  in  a fummer, 
with  occafional  rollings  afterwards,  may  be  fufficient. 

Grass -hearth,  in  our  Cujlotns,  grazing,  or  turning  up  the 
earth  with  a plough.  Hence  the  cultomary  fervice  for  the 
inferior  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Ameriden  in  Oxfordfhire,  to 
bring  their  ploughs  to  do  one  day’s  work  for  their  lord,  was 
called  grafs -hearth,  or  grafs-hurt. 

Grass  Hufbandry,  that  fort  of  hufbandry  which  has  a re- 
lation to  the  management  of  grafs-land,  or  fuch  as  are  under 
the  condition  of  fward.  This,  in  a great  meafure,  confifts 
in  the  proper  clearing,  manuring,  pafturing,  or  feeding  down, 
fhutting  up,  cutting  or  mowing,  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
crops.  This  fort  of  management  is  far  from  being  perfectly 
underilcod  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  confequently 
the  grafs-land  is  frequently  in  the  molt  coarfe  and  wretched 
Hate,  being  over- run  with  various  kinds  of  coarfe  and 
aquatic  plants,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  mofs,  and  other 
deferiptions.  See  Husbandry,  Grass,  Meadow,  and 
Pasture. 

Grass  -land,  that  fort,  or  defeription  of  land,  which  is 
moftly  preferved  in  a ftate  of  herbage  or  fward.  The  forts 
of  land  that  are  the  molt  adapted  for  this  purpofe  are,  accord- 
ing to  fome  late  writers, 

ill.  Such  as  are  fituated  near  large  populous. towns,  where 
manure  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  where  the  produce  of  grafs- 
land  is  conftantly  on  demand,  and,  of  courfe,  dear. 

2dly.  Such  lands  as  are  placed  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  brooks,  that  may  be  improved  by  irrigation  to  a much 
higher  value  than  can  poffibly  be  done  under  any  other  me- 
thod of  cultivation. 

3<dly . Such  lands  as  lie  in  vallies  of  mountainous 
countries,  efpecially  chalky  foils,  where  old  meadow-land  is 


It  is  remarked,  that  confequently  the  great  difficulty  in 
this  bufinefs  is  to  diferiminate  u liat  lort  of  land  is  luitabl'e 
and  proper  for  grafs,  and  that  which  is  improper  for  the 
purpole.  The  belt  meadow-land  does  not  always  make 
the  belt  tillage-land,  nor  does  the  belt  arable-land  always 
make  the  heft  palture,  but  frequently  the  reverie.  To  make 
this  diferimination,  it  is  neceffary  to  conlider  well  the  pro- 
cels  of  nature  in  propagating  and  perpetuating  grades.  The 
great  object  of  nature  is  to  perpetuate  all  her  fpecies  ; hut 
upon  the  plants  created  for  the  fupport  of  animals  intended 
for  the  food  and  ufe  of  man,  file  feems  to  iiave  bellowed  mo/e 
than  ordinary  care.  Different  kinds  of  animals  propagate 
in  different  modes,  fome  oviparoufly  and  fome  viviparoufly. 
Plants  having  no  locomotive  motion  are  endowed  with  a 
power  of  propagating  in  both  modes.  In  trees  and  fiirubs, 
and  many  kinds  of  plants,  the  affiltance  of  man  is  required  to 
obtain  viviparous  production,  by  grafting,  budding,  &c. 
But,  in  grades,  nature  does  her  own  work,  and  that  in  both 
modes.  We  have  only  to  attend  to  her  examples,  and  we  (hall 
feldom  err.  In  trees  and  fiirubs,  the  bud  is  the  viviparous 
production  ; in  grades,  the  root  performs  the  fame  office. 
Graffes  are  as  much  the  offspring  of  roots  as  of  feeds.  Every 
new  root  contains  the  germ  of  a future  plant  ; and,  as  the 
feed-ftalks  of  graffes  mult  neceffarily  be  Irequently  cropped 
by  animals,  nature  makes  up  the  deficiency  by  an  increafe 
from  the  roots.  Molt  ot  the  belt  graffes  are,  in  their  nature, 
biennial  ; but  nature,  by  giving  them  the  power  of  propa- 
gating by  the  root,  has  in  effcCt  made  them  perennial  : a 
much  more  certain  mode  of  propagation  than  by  feed*  as 
being  increafed  inftead  of  being  injured  by  the  biting  and 
treading  of  animals,  and  by  the  produce  being  perfeCt  in  one 
year  inltead  of  waiting  two,  as  in  the  production  by  feed. 
But  this  procefs  does  not  go  on  fuccefsfully,  unlefs  the  land 
is  peculiarly  apt  for  the  production  of  grades.  If  it  is  too 
wet,  the  graffes  will  be  injured  in  the  winter  by  rain  and 
troll,  and  will  foon  be  fuperfeded  by  radios  and  other  aquatic 
plants:  if  too  dry,  they  will  be  killed  by  the  fummer’s  heat-, 
and  give  place  to  modes,  fern,  heath,  &c.  No  land  will,  it 
is  conceived,  make  a good  meadow,  unlefs  it  is  deep  enough 
to  admit  the  roots  of  graffes  to  run  down  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fummer’s  heat,  and  that  it  be  retentive  enough  to  hold 
water  jult  fo  long  as  to  produce  fermentation,  with  fuch  an 
abforbent  under-ltratum  as  will  drain  it  before  putrefaCtioa 
takes  place. 

Some  proportion  of  grafs-land  fliould  always  be  attached 
to  every  farm,  in  order  that  a proper  and  luitable  fupply  of 
winter  and  fummer  food,  may  be  provided  for  fuch  animals  as 
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mny  be  requifite  in  managing  them,  and  alfo  that  adequate 
proportions  of  good  manures  may  be  railed  ; as,  where  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  it  is  impoffible  that  farms  can  be  well  ma- 
naged. And  on  all  forts  of  grals-lands,  it  is  of  much  con- 
fequence  to  keep  them  as  clear  and  free  as  polhble  from  the 
growth  of  all  forts  of  coarfe  plants,  thofe  of  the  aquatic  kind 
being  removed  by  fuitable  drainage,  and  the  application  of  dif- 
ferent fublfances  of  the  abforbent  defcription  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  land.  They  fliould  likewife  be  carefully  era- 
dicated from  the  hedge-rows  of  grafs-fields  annually,  and 
by  that  means  be  prevented  from  fpreading  themfelves 
over  the  ground  by  their  feeds.  By  this  pradfice,  the 
hedge-plants  would  alfo  be  greatly  benefited.  Thefe  forts 
of  lands  fhould  alfo  be  kept  as  clear  as  the  nature  of  their 
application  will  admit,  of  all  kinds  of  obllacles  that  impede 
the  production  of  perfect  fward,  fuch  as  the  growth  of  mofs 
on  their  furfaces,  and  the  continuance  of  cattle  dung-hills, 
ant  and  mole  hills,  as  well  as  thofe  of  hicks,  ftones,  ana 
other  limilar  fubllances.  The  proper  methods  of  removing 
thefe  are  noticed  under  their  particular  heads,  and  in 
fpeakingof  meadow-lands,  and  paftures. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Hertford,  in  harrowing,  with  a view  to  deftroy  mofs,  no 
benefit  has  been  found  to  be  produced,  though  the  molly 
material  has  been  well  torn  up.  It  is  advifed  that  manure 
fhould  be  laid  on  at  the  fame  time  : but  that  where  afhes  are 
fpread  out  over  the  furface  without  harrowing,  the  mofs 
plant  is  dellroyed,  and  the  grafs  greatly  improved.  And  in 
other  cafes,  much  advantage  has  likewife  been  experienced 
from  the  application  of  fine  fand  over  the  fward,  in  an  even 
but  not  too  thick  a manner.  But  the  dung  of  animals  fhould 
never  he  fullered  to  remain  any  length  of  time  in  heaps  upon 
the  furface  of  grafs-lands,  without  being  beat  out  fmall,  and 
difperfed  over  the  furface  ; as,  wherever  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
fward  in  the  places  becomes  tender,  and  the  grafs  comes  up 
coarfe  and  in  tufts,  which  are  not  eaten  by  cattle  flock,  and 
of  courfe  much  injury  fuflained. 

In  refpedt  to  the  prevention  of  the  rifing  of  ant-hills  on 
grafs-lands,  they  may  be  in  a great  meafure,  if  not  wholly, 
guarded  again!!,  by  having  recourfe  to  frequent  heavy 
rolling  ; as  in  the  rolling  down  of  ant-hills,  inftead  of  cutting 
them  up,  in  an  experiment  made  by  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
it  was  found  to  be  attended  with  complete  fuccefs,  on  a large 
pafture  which  had  been  very  much  infefted  with  ants,  and 
which  they  had  almoft  covered  with  hills.  But  in  fuch  cafes 
the  rollings  fhould  be  performed  both  in  the  autumn  and 
fpring  feaions,  when  the  lands  are  in  fuch  ftates  of  moilture 
as  jult  to  admit  the  imprefiion  of  the  roller  without  receiving 
injury  from  the  feet  of  the  horfes  ; as,  where  fuch  opera- 
tions are  executed  when  the  grounds  are  in  a Hate  of  confi- 
derable  drynefs,  the  benefits  are  comparatively  fmall.  The 
beneficial  effects  that  are  produced  in  this  way  depend  much 
upon  the  degree  of  confohda' ion  that  is  effefted  ; as  it  is 
only  by  this  means  that  the  infects  can  be  prevented  from 
carrying  on  their  operations  ; a certain  Hate  of  lightnefs  as 
well  as  finen:fs  in  the  mould  bein>j  efiential  to  the  execution 
of  their  labours  in  a perfect  manner.  But  befides  thele, 
attempts  have  been  made  in  other  wavs  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  thefe  hills.  For  as  it  has  been  feen  that  “ the  eco- 
nomy of  the  ant  requires  the  lituation  and  foil  to  be  dry, 
light,  and  friable,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  works,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  lands  that  will  admit  of  the  practice,  it 
may  be  an  eafv  and  convenient  method  of  deftroying  them, 
and  preventing  the  bad  confequences  which  their  labours 
produce  on  the  furface  fward,  to  conduct  water  over  them  ; 
and  thus,  at  the  fame  time,  exterminate  the  colonies  of  ants, 


and  irrigate  the  ground  ; by  which  two  improvements  may 
be  effedted  at  once, — the  land  being  cleared  from  ant-hills, 
while  its  fertility  is  conliderably  increaled  ” And  the  ufe 
of  night-foil,  in  combination  with  various  forts  of  earthy 
matters,  has  been  advifed  with  the  intention  of  deftroying 
fuch  infedts  ; but  this  is  probably  a pradticc  that  can  only  be 
depended  upon  in  flight  cafes.  See  Ant  -hill. 

Upon  ftiff  yellow  clays,  a Hertfordihire  farmer  has  found 
the  pradtice  of  draining,  according  to  the  Effex  mode  of 
carrying  off  the  furface-water,  ufeful,  though  this  practice 
is  totally  unufedby  his  neighbours  in  the  fame  parifti.  Ex- 
perience has  convinced  him,  that  drefling  a cold  tenacious* 
clay  not  previoufly  drained  is  an  abfurd  waile  of  time, 
money,  labour,  and  every  thing  molt  valuable.  Having  ob- 
tained a tolerably  dry  furface,  his  next  objedt  (with  meadow-, 
land)  is  to  deepen  the  ltaple  of  the  foil,  and  this  he  does  by 
every  kind  of  compoll  carried  on  it  for  two  or  three  years 
together,  which  he  linds  eftabliflies  a better  fort  of  grafs 
than  drefling  once  in  three  years  on  the  furface. 

It  is  fuggelled  that  the  cuilom  of  feeding  the  iirft  year, 
inftead  of  mowing,  is  a practice  that  mu  ft  be  preferable  or 
not  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  objedt  of 
converting  it  into  grafs-land.  AVith  relpedt  to  the  former, 
he  has  found,  that  if  he  was  to  allow  even  the  treading  of 
(beep  the  iirft:  year  after  the  grafs-feed  is  fovvn,  he  lliould 
(ill  the  furface  with  receptacles  for  water,  and  fliould  have 
very  little,  if  any,  grafs  of  a coarfe  quality,  notwithftanding 
his  drains  ; becaufe  the  iheep  or  cattle  would  prels  the  clay 
foil  fo  clofe,  that  the  water  could  not  penetrate  into  them  ; 
whereas,  if  he  fliuts  up  his  field,  fuffering  the  grafs  to  Hand 
till  it  iheds  the  feeds,  he  finds  the  following  feafon  that  he 
is  enabled,  by  giving  only  a flight  drefling,  to  cut  a good 
crop  of  hay  from  it.  And  in  cafes  of  old  worn  out  thin. 
patches  or  moffy  grafs-lands,  the  practice  of  fcarif)  ing  or 
cutting  the  furface  fward,  in  different  directions,  by  imple- 
ments for  the  purpofe,  has  been  lately  advifed  as  very  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  their  improvement,  efpecially  where  they 
are  afterwards  manured,  and  have  fuitable  grafs-feeds  fown 
over  the  thin  or  patchy  parts,  as  in  this  way  the  grafs-plants 
become  more  itrong  and  vigorous.  In  performing  this- 
bufinefs,  Mr.  Amos  has  advifed  the  ufe  of  a machine  for 
fcarifying  and  drefling  grafs-land,  whether  it  is  to  be  mown 
or  depaftured  with  animals.  And  he  conceives  that  the  bell 
time  of  performing  this  operation,  is  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  April.  And  that,  in  general, 
drefling  the  land  one  way  is  fuflicient ; but,  if  the  fward  be 
very  moffy  or  adhefive,  it  fliould,  he  thinks,  be  drefled 
length  and  crofs  ways,  cleaned,  and  then  rolled,  the  coulters 
of  the  implement  being  occafionally  cleaned  from  the  rubbifli.. 
It  is  alio  tuggeiled,  that  if  the  fward  be  thin,  it  may  be 
thickened  very  much  by  laying  eight  or  ten  tons  of  rotten 
dung  upon  it,  and  lowing  feven  pounds  of  white  clover, 
four  pounds  of  wild  or  cow-clover,  four  pounds  of  tre-  - 
foil,  four  pounds  of  rib-grafs,  and  one  peck  of  beft  rye- 
grals  lecds,  per  acre,  previous  to  its  being  drefled  or  bufli- 
harrowed,  and  then  cleaned  and  rolled.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
by  drefling  land  in  this  way,  mofs  is  torn  up,  ant  and  mole- 
hills levelled  and  dellroyed,  the  roots  of  the  grafs  cut  and 
horfe-hoed,  which  caules  them  to  throw  out  f re  111  lateral 
flioots  or  Items,  the  fward  thickened,  and  the  furface  made 
lo  clean  as  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a perpetual  lpring 
when  dole  fed  down.  And-that,  by  fuch  management,  and 
grazing  as  much  flock  as  will  keep  the  grafs  in  a young  fuc- 
culent  flate,  and  bobbing  or  mowing  all  the  tufts  and  weeds 
three  times  in  the- courfe-  of  the  fummer,  the  grazier  will  be 
enabled  to  receive  every  benefit  from  . his  land,  and  likewife 
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prevent  the  Hems  of  feveral  grades  from  running  into  feed, 
and  being  injured  in  confequence  of  it. 

But  another  method  of  improving  grafs-lands,  pra&ifed 
by  Mr.  Salter  of  Norfolk,  is  faid  to  be  original,  and  of  great 
importance.  It  is  Hated  in  the  Norfolk  Survey  lately  pub- 
lifhed,  that  “ upon  his  large  farm  of  above  800  acres,  he 
found  3 or  400  acres  of  old  meadows  entirely  poifoned  by 
fprings,  which,  from  every  fort  of  impediment  that  neglebl 
could  caufe,  had  formed  bogs  and  rnoory  bottoms,  famous 
for  rotting  ffeep  and  miring  cows  ; with  blackthorns  and 
other  rubbiff  fpread  over  large  trails.  His  firff  operations 
were,  to  grub  and  clear  the  land,  and  open  all  ditches  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  to  cut  open  drains  in  aim  oil 
every  direction  for  laying  them  dry  ; burning  the  earth,  and 
fpreading  the  afhes  on  the  ground  : fo  far,  the  reporter  fays, 
ail  was  no  more  than  common  good  hufbandry  ; but  he  ap- 
plied a thought  entirely  his  own  : as  he  found  that  the  flinty 
gravel,  marie,  and  other  earths,  but  efpecially  the  gravel, 
was  very  beneficial  to  the  herbage,  he  thought  of  lowing 
winter  tares  and  white  clover  upon  the  places  wherever  any 
earth  was  fpread,  or  any  other  operation  had  laid  bare  the 
lurface,  harrowing  in  thofe  feeds.  The  writer  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  feveral  of  thefe  crops  growing  : the  fuccefs 
has  been  uncommonly  great ; for  the  land  thus  fown  not  only 
has  given  large  and  very  profitable  crops  of  hay,  but  has 
alfo  received  a rapid  improvement  in  the  herbage  ; the  cover 
and  (hade  of  the  tares,  fo  beneficial  to  all  land,  mellowed  the 
furface,  and  feemed  to  draw  up  as  well  as  protedl  fuch  of 
the  old  plants  as  received  improvement  from  the  manure,  and 
exhibited  a much  fuperior  fleece  of  grafs  to  any  fpots  where 
this  Angular  management  had  not  taken  place.  So  that 
nothing  can  be  clearer,  on  viewing  this  large  trad  of  meadow, 
than  the  fuperiority  of  the  improvement  refulting  from  the 
growth  of  the  tares : the  effed  of  the  manure  is  much  acce- 
lerated and  rendered  greater.” 

The  reporter  further  hints,  that  “ the  idea  is  certainly 
applicable  to  many  of  the  grafs-lands  of  the  kingdom,  efpe- 
cially fuch  as  are  improving  by  the  addition  of  chalk,  marie, 
clay,  loam,  fand  or  gravel : 40  loads  an  acre  of  any  of  thefe 
bodies  will  much  improve  coarfe  or  wet,  or  moory  grafs- 
lands  ; and  then  to  add  tares  fecures  an  immediate  profit, 
and  makes  the  manure  work  much  fooner  and  more  power- 
fully. He  fows  fome  fo  late  as  the  middle  of  May.”  An 
idea  here  ftrikes  the  writer,  which  he  fhall  venture  to  add; 
that  “ if  he  was  to  fcarify  any  moffy,  hide-bound,  or  poor 
pailures,  &c.  it  fhould  be  with  a drill-fcarifier,  drilling  in 
winter  tares  by  every  tooth  of  the  fcarifier  ; and  he  has  no 
doubt  but  the  tares  would  take  well,  and  effedl  a confiderable 
improvement,  even  without  manuring.”  It  is  Hated  in 
addition,  that  “ Mr.  Salter  has  praclifed  the  tare  hufbandry 
on  meadows  for  ten  years,  but  his  firll  beginning  was  feven- 
teen  years  ago,  at  Ellingham : the  cockchafer-grubs  had 
dehroyed  a part  of  a meadow  ; he  harrowed  in  tares  and 
feeds,  and  the  fuccefs  was  great,”  It  is  alfo  Hated,  that 
“ tare-feed  running  fliort,  he  this  year  fowed  peas  and  oats 
mixed  on  fome  fpots,  and  they  are  found  to  do  well ; and 
this  hufbandry  he  purfues,  whether  he  intends  mowing  or 
paHuring.  The  writer  confiders  this  a difcovery  of  vaH  ad- 
vantage to  grafs  hufbandry  in  general. 

And  it  is  likewife  obferved,  that  “Mr.  Bevan’s  arable 
fand,  at  Ridd'efworth,  joining  to  his  low  boggy  meadows, 
gave  him  the  power  of  carting  fand  down  hill  at  an  eafy  ex- 
pence ; and  thus  he  improved  fome  parts  of  thofe  meadows 
to  great  effedl ; from  100  to  150  loads  an  acre  were  fpread  at 
the  expence  of  4/.  or  5 1 . 
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Filling,  at  2 d.  - - * 050 
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In  1 802  this  method  anfwered  very  greatly  : thefe  meads 
were  then  not  capable  of  irrigation,  but  one  meadow  has 
fince  been  watered,  and  the  water  has  taken  much  greater 
effedl  on  account  of  the  fanding,  than  if  that  operation  had 
not  been  performed.  The  fand  has  all  been  laid  on  the  molt 
boggy  meadows.”  This  hint  fhould  not  efcape  the  notice  of 
the  pradtical  farmer  in  other  diltridls,  as  there  are  many 
where  it  may  be  had  recourfe  to,  with  the  greatefl  advantage 
and  fuccefs.  There  is  likewife  a fimilar  method  of  improving 
old  rough  and  boggy  meadow-land  deferibed,  with  a plate, 
by  a writer,  under  the  title  of  Agricola  Norfolcienfis,  in 
the  firff  volume  of  the  fecond  feries  of  the  Agricultural 
Magazine,  as  pradtifed  by  Mr.  Rix,  of  the  fame  county. 
“ Tliis  meadow  was  lituated  at  Clipilone,  near  Fakenham, 
in  the  occupation  of  the  above,  and  the  property  of  T.  W. 
Coke,  efq.”  of  Holkham.  It  is  noticed  that  “ tins  mea- 
dow, from  the  negledl  of  former  tenants,  and  want  of 
judgment  in  cutting  what  few  open  drains  or  ditches  were 
attempted,  had  become  very  rotten  in  many  places,  and  at 
leafl  three  parts  of  the  four  fo  over-run  with  fedge  and 
ruffes,  that  its  utmoll  annual  value  could  fcarcely  be  effi- 
inated  at  more  than  eight  findings  per  acre.  The  lands  con- 
tiguous to  it  are  of  a light  friable  nature,  inclining  to  fand, 
by  fpots,  and  fall  with  a gentle  declivity  towards  it  from 
each  fide,  the  meadow  being  the  bafop  and  receiver  of  the 
numerous  fprings  which  rife  in  the  upper  fields,  and  which,  in 
com  fe  of  time,  had  rendered  fome  parts  of  it  utterly  im- 
paffable  for  an  horfe,  and  fcarcely  fafe  for  a man  at  certain, 
leafons.  It  is  obferved  that  the  firff  Hep  the  prefent  oc- 
cupier took  was,  as  foon  after  Michaelmas  as  he  could,  to 
cut  the  drains,  as  he  has  fhewn  in  the  plan  ; all  of  which  are 
covered,  except  the  main  drain,  and  the  two  ditches.  Thefe 
latter  are  cut  both  wide  and  deep,  and  are  the  chief  operating- 
checks  to  the  fprings  above.  And  as  foon  as  the  weather 
permitted,  he  next  fet  the  teams  to  work  (which  were 
enabled  to  enter,  even  upon  the  moff  unfound  parts,  very 
ffortly  after  the  firff  procefs  was  concluded),  to  level  the 
hills,  fill  up  the  hollows,  and  to  cart  all  the  fuperfluous 
mould  he  could  colled  within  the  boundary  of  the  meadow, 
(fuch  as  came  out  of  the  new-cut  ditches  and  main  drain 
principally),  to  the  amount  of  1000  loads,  over  the  furface 
of  the  whole.  About  the  laft  week  of  March  he  drill- 
rolled  ; and  where  the  roller  could  not  work,  from  little 
inequalities  of  ground,  he  dibbled  the  feeds  mentioned  in  the 
annexed  flatement,  harrowing  the  fmall  feeds  in  afterwards  j 
and,  injulylaff,  he  cut  and  Hacked  the  produce,  which  the 
writer  has  feen,  and  can  witnefs  to  be  excellent  hay. 

It  is  added  that  the  prefent  appearance  of  the  meadow, 
after  being  fed  down  very  dole  by  more  than  fifteen  fcore  of 
Iheep,  exhibits,  notwithftanding  the  very  wet  feafon  we  ex- 
perienced, one  uniformly  dry,  firm,  and  fmooth  furface, 
completely  covered  with  a ffiort  turf,  confiding  of  ray- 
grafs.  Dutch-clover,  and  good  natural  grades.  TLpre  are 
certainly  fome  ruffes  yet,  but  far  lefs  numerous  and  flrong 
than  heretofore,  and  which  it  may  jullly  be  expeded  a few 
fweepings  with  the  feythe,  and  hard  Hocking  with  Iheep, 
will  in  time  wholly  deftroy.  But  though  there  may  not  be 
7 much 
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’much  novelty  in  the  fcheme  of  draining,  the  writer  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  very  great  merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Salter,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  vetches,  which  he  apprehends  was  never  before 
tried  on  pafture-grounds,  or  indeed  on  any  ground  whatever 
unbroken  by  the  plough.  It  certainly  anfwers  feveral  ad- 
mirable purpofes,  one  is,  that  it  gives  a profpedt  every  year 
of  a bulky  crop  of  hay,  which  otherwife  mull  have  been 
very  fcanty.  And  being  fown  with  oats,  the  vetches  afford 
that  hovering  kind  of  (hade  and  protection  to  the  young 
grades  in  which  they  molt  delight.  The  eddilh  is  of  courfe 
alio  worth  more. 

Bathe  is  not  quite  fare,  whether  Mr.  Salter’s  experiment 
gave  rife  to  the  following  practice,  which  lie  is  informed 
daily  gains  ground.  Where  the  clover  plants  fall  par  tially, 
or  by  fpots,  on  a new  layer,  fpring  vetches  are  often  drill- 
rolled  upon  the  furface,  not  ploughed.  The  few  clover- 
plants  are  thus  left  to  grow  with  the  vetches,  and  botli 
together,  in  due  feafou,  form  nearly  as  good  a fwath,  as  if 
the  clover  had  not  died  away.  Mr.  Rix  is  i'o  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  utility  and  advantage  o!  the  method  he  has 
purfued,  that  he  is  now  preparing  a iecond  meadow,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  one  jutt  improved,  fora  iimilar  proceis 
of  improvement. 

In  cafes  where  paffure-land  can  be  fpared  for  mowing, 
Mr.  Salter  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  vetches  may  be 
profitably  employed,  even  a fecond  year,  upon  new  im- 
proved meadows.  He  has  had  fome  experience  of  fucli  a 
repeated  trial,  and  the  writer  believes  he  thinks  favourable 
of  it.  He  dibbles  the  feed  upon  the  unbroken  furface, 
after  feeding  it  down  as  clofe  as  he  can  with  (beep  or  other 
flock. 

It  is  ftated  that  the  above  meadow  of  Mr.  Rix’s  can- 
not be  over-rated,  if  it  be  faid  that  it  is,  at  this  moment, 
more  worth  thirty  drillings  per  acre  to  a tenant,  than,  in 
its  former  date,  it  was  eight  (hillings  the  acre. 

“ Debtor  and  Creditor  Accounts  of  Mr.  Rix’s  Meadow , end- 
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of  open  drains,  at  g'^. 

H 

6 

3 

173  under  grains,  at  6 d. 

9 

6 

6 

700  alder  faggots,  laid  in  drains 

12 

0 

Filling  and  fpreading  1000  loads  of  mould,  at 

2 5\f.  per  hundred  - 

10 

0 

0 

Seed. 

6 co.  fp.  tares  - 

6 

6 

0 

6 bufhels  of  grey  peas 

1 

2 

6 

6 do.  of  oats  - - - 

0 

1 6 

9 

2 do.  of  ray-grafs  ... 

1 

10 

0 

100  pounds  of  Dutch  clover 

3 

15 

0 

Dibbling  .... 

1 

8 

0 

Horfes's  Time. 

5 horfes  14  days,  fetting  about  mould 

7 

0 

0 

4 do.  drill-rolling,  3 days 

1 

4 

0 

2 do.  bufhing  and. rolling  in  feeds,  3 days 

0 

12 

0 

Men' s Time . 

I man  driving  team,  14  days 

1 

8 

0 

2 men  drill-rolling,  3 days 

0 

12 

0 

1 man  bufhing,  2 days 

0 

4 

0 

do.  gathering  ftones,  2 days 

0 

4 

0 

Tatal  expence  65  7 o 
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18  loads  of  hay,  at  4/.  - - 7200 

beed  - - - - 1300 
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It  is  alfo  neceffary  that  care  be  taken  to  keep  grafs-lands 
in  a proper  (late  of  production,  by  the  judicious  ufe  of 
top-drefling,  and  by  obferving  fuit?.b!e  methods  of  mowing 
and  feeding  them  down  by  flock,  and  it  becomes  of  courfe 
requilite  in  the  view  of  keeping  fuch  lands  in  the  moil  pro- 
per condition  for  the  production  of  plentiful  crops,  as  well 
as  that  of  altering  and  improving  the  nature  of  the  herbage, 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  occafional  application  of  manure  ; 
as  by  this  means  the  flaple  and  depth  of  the  vegetable 
mould  are  not  only  much  increafed,  but  the  land  brought 
into  fuch  a (late  of  fertility,  as  that  it  may  afterwards  be 
kept  up  with  much  lefs  expence  and  trouble  than  before. 

A late  writer  has  dated,  that  “ it  is  a circumftance 
well  known  to  grafs-farmers  in  the  bed  cultivated  dillriCts, 
that  when  lands  of  this  fort  are  differed  to  get  much  out  of 
condition,  it  is  a much  more  difficult  buiinefs  to  reftore 
them  to  the  proper  (late  of  produftivenefs,  than  to  preferve 
them  in  it.  From  the  conftant  decompofition  and  decay  of 
various  vegetable  materials  on  the  furface  of  grafs-lands, 
new  portions  of  vegetable  mould  are  conflantly  added,  that 
improve  the  quality  of  the  lands,  and  at  the  fame  time  afford 
a more  fuitable  and  fertile  bed  for  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grafs-plants.  It  is  chiefly,  perhaps,  on 
thefe  accounts  that  old  grafs-lands  are  fuperior  to  new  ones, 
and  it  explains  the  realon  of  the  greater  utility  of  earthy 
compofts  with  dung  in  the  latter  than  the  former  cafes. 
However,  with  refpeCt  to  the  mod  proper  periods  of  rrak- 
ing  fuch  applications,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  ; 
but  it  fliould,  probably,  be  regulated  by  circumflances  ; 
fuch  as  the  ftate  of  the  land  in  regard  to  drynefs,  its  fitua- 
tion,  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  and  its  nature  and  condition 
in  refpeCt  to  foil  and  fertility.  Where  the  land  is  fuch  as 
not  to  admit  the  dung-cart  in  the  early  fpring-months,  with- 
out the  danger  ot  injuring  the  furface  by  poaching  or 
breaking  the  texture  of  the  fward,  the  mod  proper  period 
would  feem  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  before 
the  heavy  rains  fall,  as  at  this  period  the  dreffing  may  be 
laid  on  with  the  greateft  convenience  and  fafety  ; and  from  . 
the  after-grafs  being  chiefly  confumed  with  the  leafi  lofs 
in  that  particular.  It  is,  however,  recommended  to  be 
performed  by  fome  immediately  after  the  land  has  been 
mown  and  cleared  from  the  hay,  in  which  method  there  may 
be  an  advantage  in  fome  cafes,  as  the  growth  of  the  after- 
grafs  may  thereby  be  rendered  more  abundant.”  But,  in 
other  refpedls,  it  has  been  obferved  by  the  author  of  Prac- 
tical Agriculture,  that,  “ it  mud  often  be  not  only  incon- 
venient, but  uneconomical,  as,  from  its  happening  at  a . 
feafon  when  much  other  bufmefs  is  to  be  performed,  it  can  . 
feldom  be  attended  to  in  fuch  a manner  as  ismeceffary  ; and 
when  the  feafon  at  this  period  is  hot,  and  there  is  much  fun,-  . 
as  in  general  is  the  cafe,  there  muff  be  confiaerablc  loft 
fuftained  in  the  extrication  and  diffipation  of  the  finer  and 
more  enriching  particles,  fuch  as  become  more  immediately 
the  food  of  plants,  from  their . being  in  a condition  nearly 
fmtahle  for  being  abforbed  and  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
the  grades.  The  extent  of  the  lofs  incurred  in  this  way 
is  much  more  confiderable  than  is  commonly  fuppofed,  as- 
muff  appear  evident  from  the  great  exhalation  and  conftant 
evaporation  that  is  often  kept  up  for  many  days*  or  even  • 

weeks*  , 
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-weeks,  as  the  very  offenfive  fmell  that  iffues  fully  proves. 
In  this  diftrid,  where  we  have  occafionally  witneffed  the 
praftke,  with  fome  of  the  lefs  intelligent  farmers,  the 
inoifture  of  the  manure  has  been  fo  much  forced  oft  and 
diffipated,  efpecially  when  there  is  much  wind,  as  to  leave 
the  materials  in  nearly  a perfeaiy  dry  Hate.  I he  fudden 
dryincr  up  of  large  ponds,  at  fuch  feafons,  fhews  in  a more 
•ftriking  manner  the  extent  of  the  injury  that  the  farmer 
fuftains  in  choofmg  this  feafon  for  the  application  of  his  ma- 
nure” upon  his  grafs-lands.  And,  it  dill  further  ftates,  that 
“ there  is  another  way  in  which  a vaft  lofs  of  manure  may 
take  place  when  applied  at  either  of  the  periods  that  have 
been  juft  noticed,  efpecially  where  the  lands  lie  in  doping 
.directions,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  which  is  by  the  heavy 
rains  in  the  autumnal  feafon  carrying  down  the  more  fine 
and  rich  parts  of  the  manure,  in  a ftate  of  folution,  into 
the  ditches  and  runlets  on  the  lides  or  other  parts  of  the 
fields.  Of  the  great  wafte  of  manure  occafioned  in  this 
way  any  one  may  convince  himfelf,  by  attending  to  the 
ftate  of  the  water  as  it  drains  off  from  the  higher  grounds 
-into  thefe  places,  after  the  land  has  been  previoufly  dreffed, 
as  it  will  be  found  highly  coloured,  and  loaded  with  the 
enriching  carbonaceous  particles  of  the  manure.”  And 

after  frofts,  when  fudden  thaws  occur,  the  fame  thing 
happens”  in  a ftill  more  extenfive  degree  than  in  the  other 
cafes. 

In  cafes  where  the  natural  drynefs  and  open  texture  of 
the  fgil  admit  of  the  manure  being  applied  in  the  early 
fpring  months,  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  wafte  in  the 
above  manner,  and  at  the  fame  time  greater  advantage  ob- 
tained in  the  growth  of  the  produce  ; as,  from  the  mode- 
rate heat  and  quicknefs  of  the  vegetation  at  this  period,  the 
grafs  will  foon  over-fliade  and  conceal  the  dung,  where  laid 
on  in  a fuitable  ftate  of  reduction  or  finenefs,  without  fuffer- 
ing  much  exhalation  to  take  place  ; and  the  enriching  ma- 
terial be  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs-plants  at  the 
time  in  which  it  may  be  the  moll  ufeful  in  promoting  their 
growth.  Where  the  principal  objeCt  of  the  farmer  is  a 
large  produce,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil  will  admit  of  the 
manure’s  being  applied  without  injury,  this  is  unqueftionably 
the  moft  fuitable  as  well  as  moft  beneficial  time  of  putting 
the  dung  upon  grafs-lands.  The  earlier,  however,  it  can 
be  performed  the  better.  See  Manure. 

But  it  has  been  ftated  by  fome,  that  manure  produces 
the  ftrongeil  effeCls  upon  the  land  when  applied  early  in  the 
autumn,  or  in  meadows  as  foon  as  pofiible  after  they  have 
had  the  hay  taken  off  from  them.  And  others  fuppofe 
this  laft  as  the  moft  proper  feafon  for  having  the  bufinefs 
performed  in  of  any. 

In  regard  tq  the  kinds  of  manure  that  are  moft  proper, 
there  is  fcarely  any  fort  that  will  not  be  beneficial  when  laid 
upon  grafs-lands  ; in  general,  however,  the  more  rich  ani- 
mal kinds  will  be  the  moft  fuitable  for  the  older  forts  of 
fward-land  ; and  dung,  in  combination  with  frefh  earthy 
materials,  the  more  proper  on  the  new  lays  or  grafs-lands, 
as  by  this  means  a fine  earthy  bed  will  be  prepared  for  the 
rpots  of  the  grafs-plants  to  (hoot  and  fpread  themfelves  into, 
and  a better  fward  formed  in  confequence  of  fuch  appli- 
cations. See  Laying  Land  down  to  Grafs. 

It  is  the  praClice  of  the  bell  farmers  in  the  hay-diftriCt 
©f  Middlefex  to  ufe  the  richeft  dung  they  can  procure, 
without  mixing  it  with  any  fort  of  earthy  material,  as  they 
find  it  anfwer  beft  in  the  quantity  of  produce,  which  is  the 
principal  objeCt.  The  lands  on  which  this  fyftem  is  pur- 
fued,  are  moftly  fuch  as  have  been  long  under  fward,  and 
where  the  foils  are  chiefly  of  the  more  tenacious,  loamy,  or 
.Clayey  kinds.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  but  that 
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earthy  compofts  in  the  proportion  of  a third  or  fourth  of 
fuch  materials  may,  in  many  cafes,  according  to  the  nature 
and  circumftances  of  the  land,  be  had  recourfe  to  with 
great  and  beneficial  effeCls,  both  in  rendering  the  land  more 
productive,  and  in  bringing  the  herbage  into  a finer  ftate, 
as  well  as  in  bettering  the  furface  for  the  purpofe  of  mow- 
ing. See  Manure. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  whatever  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial may  be  that  is  employed  in  combination  with  dung, 
or  the  fort  of  manure  that  is  ufed,  it  fhould  invariably  be 
brought  into  a rather  fine  ftate.  It  is  the  praClice,  in  the 
diftriCls  mentioned  above,  to  turn  over  the  dung  that  is 
brought  from  London  in  a ftate  of  tolerable  rottennefs  once, 
chopping  it  well  down  in  the  operation,  fo  as  to  be  in  a 
middling  ftate  of  *finenefs  when  put  upon  the  land.  It  is 
neceffary,  however,  that  it  fhould  be  in  a more  rotten  and 
reduced  ftate  when  applied  in  the  fpring,  than  when  the 
autumn  is  the  time\of  putting  it  upon  the  land. 

In  refpeCl  to  the  proportion  of  manure  made  ufe  of  at 
once,  it  fhould  be,  in  fome  meafure,  fuited  to  the  ftate  of 
the  land,  but,  in  general,  fuch  as  to  afford  a good  even 
covering  to  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Where  the  manure 
is  of  a very  good  and  enriching  quality,  the  quantity  may 
be  from  four  or  five  to  fix  or  feven  loads  on  the  acre,  of 
fuch  as  are  drawn  by  three  or  four  horfes.  But  where  the 
manure  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  a much  larger  proportion 
may  be  requifite  and  proper. 

The  frequency  of  drefling  grafs-lands,  in  fo  far  as  it  re- 
fpeCls  the  foil,  fhould  conftantly  be  performed  at  fuch  dif- 
tances  of  time,  as  that  the  fertility  of  the  lands  may  not  be 
fuffered  to  decline,  but  be  preferved  in  an  equal  or  increafed 
ftate  of  heart  ; in  which  the  manner  and  frequency  of  cut- 
ting, or  otherwife  confirming  the  produce,  mull  be  confider- 
ed  ; as,  where  crops  are  more  frequently  taken  off,  the  land 
mull  be  prevented  from  being  injured,  by  the  great  lofs  of 
fertility  that  niuft  arife  in  this  way,  by  the  dreftings  being 
applied  at  fhorter  intervals,  or  in  larger  quantities  at  a time ; 
but  the  firft  is  by  much  the  beft  method,  as  injury  may  often 
be  done  by  too  great  a drefling  being  given  at  once.  But, 
in  general,  where  fuch  lands  are  in  a tolerable  ftate  of  culti- 
vation, every  third  year  -may  be  fuflicient ; while  on  fuch  as 
are  of  inferior  value,  it  may  be  a better  pra&ice  to  do  it  every 
fecond  year,  as  by  this  frequent  application  of  manure,  the 
lands  may  attain  a gradual  improvement ; whereas,  in  the 
contrary  cafe,  they  would  be  on  the  decline,  and  in  time  be- 
come poor  and  worn  out  to  the  great  injury  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  a too  common  practice,  in  diftri&s  where  grafs-hufbandry 
is  imperfe&ly  underllood,  to  almoft  wholly  negleCl  the  manur- 
ing of  fivard-lands,  in  order  to  employ  it  on  thofe  which  are 
under  the  plough  : but  this  is  obvioufly  bad  management ; as 
it  is  only  by  the  railing  of  full  crops  of  grafs  for  being  con- 
verted into  hay,  and  of  proper  kinds  of  green  food,  that  a full 
ftock  of  cattle  can  be  kept,  and  the  largeft  poflible  proportions 
of  manure  provided  for  the  land.  It  may  be  noted  there  are 
a few  articles  made  ufe  of  as  top-dreflings  to  grafs-lands,  which 
cannot,  it  is  faid,  be  frequently  repeated  with  either  fafety 
or  advantage,  fuch  as  chalk,  marie,  chopped  woollen  rags, 
and  fome  others.  It  is  ftated,  that  “ the  firft  of  thefe  kinds, 
efpecially  when  of  a folt,  unCtuous  nature,  fo  as  to  readily 
fall  down  in  the  ftate  of  folution  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs- 
plants,  is  found  to  produce  the  moft  beneficial  effeCls,  in  ren- 
dering the  lands  more  fertile  and  productive,  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  herbage.  It  cannot,  however,  be  often 
repeated  in  its  Ample  ftate  with  advantage,  as  it  is  iome  time 
in  producing  its  full  effeCls  ; but  in  that  of  compoft,  it  may 
be  applied  with  fuccels  at  Ihorter  intervals.  Marie  is  like- 
wife  a fubftance,  efpecially  when  it  is  of  the  rich,  foapr 
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kind,  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  much  advantage 
as  a top-drefling  on  grafs-lands ; but  as  its  operation  is 
flow,  it  cannot  be  repeated  at  fliort  intervals,  except  when 
employed  in  the  Hate  of  a compofl  with  dung-woollen  rags, 
which,  rendered  ftnall  by  being  chopped  into  pieces,  may  be 
laid  on  land  in  the  ilate  of  fward  ; but  as  they  require  a 
coniiderable  length  of  time  to  link  down  and  become  mixed 
with  the  foil,  fo  as  to  be  well  covered  by  the  grafs,  they  can- 
not be  repeated  at  ihort  intervals.  After  they  have  been  fully 
incorporated  with  the  land,  their  benelicial  effects  are  confi- 
derable,”  as  have  been  fully  fhewn  in  the  trials  of  different 
grafs-farmers : and  there  are  various  other  matters  that  are  oc- 
calionally  applied  as  top-dreflings  on  grafs-lands ; fuch  as  lime 
in  combination  with  rich  vegetable  earth  or  peat,  the  allies 
derived  from  the  combuftion  of  peaty  fubftances,  coal-allies, 
malt,  dull;,  and  foot.  Moll  of  thefe  have  been  made  ufe  of 
with  good  effects  when  thinly  fpread  out  over  the  furface 
f wards  of  lands  in  the  flate  of  grafs.  The  three  lail  have 
been  found  to  produce  the  bell  effects  in  being  difperfed 
over  the  new  lays  of  the  artificial  grafs  kinds.  All  appli- 
cations of  this  fort  fhould  be  applied  in  February,  being 
fpread  over  the  furface  as  evenly  as  poflible.  “ If  it  can  be 
done  before  a fliower  of  rain,  it  will  be  the  better,  as  it  is  of 
advantage  to  have  them  carried  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
graffes  as  foon  as  poflible  after  they  are  laid  upon  the  land.” 
But  fome  advife,  in  the  “ management  of  purchafed  manures, 
that  experiments  fhould  be  formed  for  a year  or  two,  before 
the  practice  is  extended,  to  fee  which,  at  a given  price,  will 
fait  the  land  belt.  Without  this  precaution,  a farmer  may 
probably  expend  large  films  of  money  to  little  purpofe. 
Nor  fhould  lie  trull  to  the  mere  appearance  of  the  effedl  foon 
after  the  manuring  ; for  fome  of  them,  particularly  foot  and 
malt-dull,  will  fhew  themfelves  after  the  firll  heavy  fhowers, 
in  a finer  green  than  the  reft  of  the  field  ; but  the  proof  of 
the  effedl  does  not  arife  from  fine  greens,  but  from  weight  of 
hay  : for  it  has  been  found  from  experience,  that  the  latter 
is  not  always  an  attendant  on  the  former.  Contiguous  half- 
acres, or  roods,  fhould  be  marked  out,  the  prices  of  the  ma- 
nures calculated,  and  on  each  piece  a feparate  one  fpread,  all 
to  the  amount  of  20s.  an  acre,  for  inilance.  At  hay-time, 
the  crops  fhould  be  •weighed.  It  will  then  be  known  which 
manure,  at  the  given  prices,  fuits  the  foil  beft.  This  know- 
ledge will  prove  true  experience,  and  a very  different  guide 
from  general  ideas.” 

And  here  is  Hill  another  circumflance  neceffary  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  putting  manure,  upon  lands  of  this  kind,  which 
is  not  to  fuffer  too  much  to  be  placed  out  in  any  of  the 
heaps,  but  to  have  them  fet  out  as  much  as  poflible  in  mode- 
rate fixed  portions,  and  “ at  regular  diilances  from  heap  to 
heap  ; as,  where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  it  not  only  takes 
up  more  time,  and  caufes  much  more  trouble  to  the  labourer 
in  fpreading  them,  but  does  not  admit  of  the  work  being 
performed  in  fo  regular  or  fo  exadt  a manner.  Befides,  when 
the  heaps  are  fet  out  too  large,  much  injury  is  done  to  the 
orafs-plants  on  the  furface  where  they  Hood,  if  not  foon 
fpread  out,  which  fhould  always  be  the  cafe,  in  the  quickell 
manner.” 

It  is  alfo  of  much  confequence,  in  the  execution  of  this 
bulinefs,  to  have  convenient  carts  for  the  purpofe,  which,  in 
o-eneral,  are  thofe  of  the  fingle-horfe  kind. 

Some  care  is  likewife  neceffary  in  the  fealing  or  “ fpread- 
jncr-out  all  forts  of  top-dreffings  on  grafs-lands,  to  fee  that  the 
work  be  perf  ormed  in  an  exadt  and  even  manner,  and  that  all  the 
clods  and  lumps  be  well  broken  down  and  perfectly  reduced 
by  beating  with  the  fork  or  {hovel.  If  poflible,  a dry  feafon 
ihould  be  chofen  for  this  fort  of  bufinefs,  as,  under  fuch  cir- 
vumtlances,  it  can  be  executed  in  the  molt  regular  and  exact 
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manner  ; as  when  the  weather  is  wet,  it  is  an  operation  that 
can  never  be  well  performed,  as  the  materials  clog  round  the, 
feet  and  implements  of  the  workman,  and  can  never  be  effec- 
tually fep abated  or  divided  fo  as  to-be  fpread  out  with  the 
neceffary  degree  of  evennefs  ” It  has  been  already  noticed, 
that  “ after  the  heaps  have  been  fet  out,  they  fhould  not  be 
fuffered  to  remain  fo  long,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  before  they 
are  fpread  out,  as  the  plants  underneath  them  become  blanch- 
ed and  tender,  and  great  injury  is  done  to  the  fward  in  fuch 
cafes,  all  of  which  may  be  eafily  avoided  by  fpreading  as 
foon  as  poflible  after  the  manure  is  taken  out.  Inconvenien- 
ces of  this  kind  may  likewife  be  avoided  by  fpreading  the 
manure  from  the  carts,  as  is  the  pradtice  in  the  midland  and 
fome  other  diflridts  : but  in  this  method  it  is  fufpedled  the 
work  can  neither  be  executed  in  fo  exadt  a manner,  or  with  fo 
much  economy  of  time  or  labour.  In  this  way  hill-fteads 
will  not  be  formed,  and,  of  courfe,  the  difadvantage  of  their 
getting  too  large  a proportion  of  the  manure  prevented,”  as 
Mr.  Marfhall  has  well  obferved  in  his  Economy  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  ufual  pradlice,  as  ioon  as  “ the  whole  has  been  fpread 
out,  and  remained  in  that  Rate  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
or  longer,  according  to  circumftances,  and  is  become  in  fome 
degree  dry  and  powdery,  to  apply  a bufti-harrovv  over  the 
furface  once  or  twice  in  a place,  in  order  to  reduce  the  ma- 
nure into  a liner  flate,  and  bring  it  more  fully  to  the  roots  of 
the  graffes.  But  this  fort  of  work,  as  that  of  fpreading, 
/ho aid  never  be  attempted  when,  the  feafon  is  wet,  and  the 
manure  in  a claggy,  adhclire  flate.  As  foon  as  this  work 
has  been  executed,  all  the  rubbifh  of  every  kind  fhould  be 
carefully  picked  off,  in  order  that  the  ground  may  receive 
the  adtion  of  the  roller,”  which  fhould  be  paffed  over  it  as 
frequently  as  may  be  thought  neceffary,  when  the  land  is  in 
a fuitable  condition  for  receiving  it.  ( See  Rolling.)  This 
is  the  principal  bufinefs  which  is  requifite  in  the  management 
of  grafs-lands  in  general. 

In  Hertfordfhire,  “a  mode  of  managing  found  meadows  and 
pallures  has  lately  been  tried,  and  attended  with  great  increafe 
of  produce.  The  grafs  is  mown  as  foon  as  it  is  in  bloffom, 
and  confequently  previous  to  the  formation  of  feed.  The 
after-grafs  is  not  grazed  until  it  begins  to  contract  a yellow 
appearance,  in  the  latter  end  of  Oclober  or  the  beginning  of 
November.  In  this  cafe  the  ground  remains  covered  during 
the  winter  with  a portion  of  dead  herbage,  through  which 
the  young  grafs  fprings  with  the  greatefl  vigour.  Mr. 
Knight  contends,  that  the  fap  in  all  plants  afeends  through 
the  alburnous  veffels  of  the  root,  and  is  difperfed  over  the 
leaf,  whence  it  is  returned  to  form  new  roots  and  buds,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  vegetation.  According  to  this  theory, 
if  the  leaves  be  eaten  off  on  mowing  ground,  as  foon  as  they 
are  reproduced,  the  roots  are  deprived  of  their  nutriment, 
and  the  plants  in  confequence  vegetate  weakly  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  fpring.  Whether  this  hypothefis  be  well  or  ill  founded, 
it  is  certain  that  the  ground  which  is  left  with  this  portion  of 
the  leaves  of  grafs  in  the  one  feafon,  is  much  more  productive, 
■and  more  early  in  the  next  ; and  clofe  grazing  will  evar  be 
found  to  decreafe  the  quantity,  although  it  fhould  improve 
the  quality,  oi  the  following  crops.”  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  fome  truth  in  this,  from  its  having  been  found  that  the 
crops  are  more  early  and  abundant  in  different  cafes,  where 
the  after-grafs  is  not  fed  down  much  in  the  autumnal  feafon 
with  live  flock.  See  Mowing  arid  Grazing. 

Comparative  Quantity  of  Food  from  Grafs  and  Tillage  Land \ 

With  refpedt  to  the  difference  In  the  proportion  of  human 
food  raifed  from  grafs  and  tillage  land,  the  ilrft  circumfcance 
neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  according  to  a late  writer,  is  that 
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commonly  denominated  Price.  Bat  thefe  inquiries  fug-eft  a 
further  idea  concerning  the  part  of  the  produce,  o either 
jrrafs  or  arable  land,  to  which  that  circumftance  is  attached. 

It  is  evident,  on  the  flighteft  view  of  the  fubject,  that  the 
portion  of  the  produce  confumed  in  the  farmer’s  family  can 
have  little  to  do  with  the  price  of  the  market : it  never  finds 
its  way  thither  : it  never  comes  to  be  meafured  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  confumer,  who  does  not  produce.  For  this 
reafon,  in  all  inquiries  that  have  for  their  object  what  is 
called  plenty  or  fcarcity,  we  never  hear  of  any  thing  but 
price  ; and  price  is  never  formed  but  by  the  fupply  of  towns 
from  the  produce  of  the  country.  The  larger  part  or  a 
modern  fociety  confifts  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns,  who 
are  fupported  either  by  manufaaures,  or  on  incomes  not  de- 
jrived  immediately  from  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  So 
much  for  juft  opening  our  way  in  a field  rather  interefting  : 
but  may  we  not,  with  equal  propriety,  extend  the  circum- 
ftance juft  alluded  to,  to  the  labouring  families  fupported  by 
the  farmer?  His  little  neighbours  in  the  village  who  do  the 
work  of  his  huihandry,  arreft,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  the 
amount  of  their  fubfiftence  from  the  crop  before  it  arrives  at 
the  market.  They  mull  be  fed  ; and  though  in  many  cafes, 
by  buying  their  flour  of  a miller,  they  feem  to  clafs  with  the 
inhabitants  of  a town,  yet,  perhaps,  in  more  numerous  cafes 
they  are,  in  faft,  fed  immediately  from  the  farmer’s  ftores  ; 
and  in  effeft  always  fo  : for,  if  the  farmer  cannot  produce  his 
crops  but  by  their  direct  affiftance,  and  muft  multiply  them 
exa&ly  in  proportion  to  the  operofenefs  of  his  culture,  they 
cannot  be  conlidered  in  any  other  light,  than  mouths  attached 
to  the  culture  of  the  land,  and  demanding  a deduction  from 
the  produce  of  wheat,  before  the  furplus  or  market  be 
reckoned,  in  as  diredl  a deduction  as  that  from  his  crop  of 
oats  for  the  food  of  his  horfes,  or  other  animals.  It  is  added 
that  there  are  in  the  Suffolk  Report  fome  eftimates  of  what 
the  writer  calls  produce  free  in  the  market,  and  he  makes 
the  grafs-lands  yield  a greater  free  produce  (horfes,  labour, 
&c.  &c.  dedufted)  than  arable  ; and  he  knows  not  but  it 
may  be  the  fame  in  other  counties.  Other  writers  feem  alfo 
to  have  had  the  notion  that  grafs-land  is  more  beneficial  than 
arable.  Bertrand,  a Swifs  writer,  fays,  that  grafs-countries 
yield  more  food  than  arable,  and  therefore  manufactures 
fhould  be  fixed  in  them.  Hartlib  fecms  to  be  of  the  fame 
opinion,  and  quotes  tho'e  of  Europe  as  the  mod  populous. 
Eortrey,  who  wrote  in  1663,  alfo  fays,  that  our  chief  care 
fhould  be  to  increafe  our  ftock  of  cattle.  1 here  is  fome  de- 
gree of  truth  in  thefe  fentiments  ; and  they  might  be  confi- 
dered  in  relation  to  the  proportionate  nourifliment,  in  a pound 
of  animal  food  compared  with  that  of  a pound  of  vegetable, 
which  fome  authors  have  made  vaftly  greater  in  meat  than  in 
bread.  Thefe  are  topics,  it  is  dated,  which  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  examined,  that  the  public  mind  may  be  free  from 
every  erroneous  bias  upon  fuch  points.  But  further  in  the 
dairy  countries,  where  butter  is  the  chief  produce,  four  fir- 
kins, or  224  lbs.  may  be  reckoned  the  average  produce  per 
cow  ; the  calf  fold  ar  about  a week  old,  may  contain  about 
30  lbs.  of  flefh  ; and  as  the  pigs  lupported  by  a dairy,  ufed 
to  be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  2cs.  per  cow,  when  pork  was  6 d. 
per  pound,  it  implies,  that  40  lbs.  of  pork  is  the  proportion 
to  each  cow  : but  the  cow  confuming  the  produce  of  three 


However,  in  the  cheefe  counties,  the  produ&s  vary  a good 
deal  : in  Chefliire  4 cwt.  per  cow  ; in  Shropfliire  2 1 cwt. ; 
in  Gloucefterftiire  about  2|  cwt.  ; in  Wiltfhire  4 "cwt.  ; in 
Somerfetlhire  3d  cwt.;  in  War  wick  (hire  3 cwt.:  the  ave- 
rage of  all  thefe  is  3 ' cwt.  and  at  three  acres  per  cow,  1 cwt. 
and  a fmall  fraction  per  acre  ; and  as  thefe  counties  are  richer 
than  thofe  applied  to  the  produce  of  buttei,  veal  maybe 
called  1 5lbs.  and  pork  2olbs.  ; in  all  147II5S.  per  acre,  or 
thereabouts.  But  as  to  meat,  authorities  are  not  very  am- 
ple : in  the  midland  counties  there  is  a very  general  notion, 
that  an  acre  of  grafs,  at  401-.  rent,  will  give  20olbs.  of  mut- 
ton. By  an  experiment  made  on  land  of  an  inferior  quality, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  land  of 
16s.  rent,  gave  8olbs.  ; and  he  has  heard,  on  good  authority, 
that  in  Cambridgefhire  fome  obfervations,  carefully  made, 
confirmed  this  proportion  of  produce  in  land  fed  both  with 
bullocks  and  ftieep  ; and  the  produce  of  beef,  &c.  in  the 
Lincolnfhire  marfhcs,  goes  even  further  than  this  ratio  or  pro- 
portion to  the  acre. 

With  refpedl  to  the  butter  dairies,  they  are  on  land  of 
about  161-.  an  acre  rent  ; and  if  the  produce  be  97TS..  the 
proportion  will  be  61bs.  to  every  {hilling  rent.  The  cheefe 
dairies,  at  25s.  rent,  yielding  iqylbs.  are  alfo  at  about  61bs. 
per  {hilling  rent.  The  meat  is  ylbs.  per  {hiding.  It  is  eafy 
then  to  decide,  that  dairy  counties  are  more  advantageous 
than  grazing  ones  in  weight  of  produce  ; but  their  fuperio- 
rity  is  far  greater  in  another  point  of  view  ; their  produce 
comes  much  more  into  the  confumption  of  the  poor  ; for, 
where  one  poor  perfon  eats  meat,  there  are  probably  forty 
that  confume  butter  and  cheefe.  How  to  compare  thefe 
produfts  with  thofe  of  arable  land  is  very  difficult  ; and  yet 
the  inquiry  is  too  interefting  entirely  to  he  omitted  : a long 
train  of  inveftigation  might  enable  one  to  difentangle  difficul- 
ties, but  it  would  require  much  time  to  go  deeply  into  fuch 
a variety  of  fubjedls.  The  produce  of  a good  loamy  foil, 
under  the  courfe,  1.  Turnips,  2.  Barley,  3.  Clover,  4.  Wheat, 
mays  it  is  fuppofed,  be  calculated  in  this  manner. 

“ No.  I.  Arable  dry  Land  at  16s.  an  Acre  Rent,  jive  Acres 
each  Crop  ; twenty  Acres  in  all , in  a Courfe  j jour  Tears * 
Hujbandry. 


in  2 


Acrealle  Account. 

lbs. 

In  Butter  - 

- 

74- 

Veal  - 

*>  <k. 

- - 10 

pork  « 

* 

13 

Total  97 

. T urnips ; eight  ffieep  an  acre,  at  the 
increafe  of  $s.  each  {beep,  or  40J.  ; in 
mutton  Solbs.;  and  for  5 acres  40olbs. 
will  be  fufficient  (at  -‘lb.  per  perfon 
per  diem)  for  two  perfons,  one  year 
and  five  weeks  - 

. Barley  and  oats  ; fuppofe  an  allow- 
ance of  1 ’ acre  of  oats  (at  five  quar- 
ters per  acre)  for  one  liorfe  as  the  pro- 
portionate team  to  twenty  acres,  and 
including  feeds  for  id  acre:  in  all 
fixty  bufhels ; remain  3d  acres  for 
barley,  at  four  quarters  an  acre  ; four- 
teen quarters  or  112  bufliels  ; deduft 
fourteen  for  feed,  remain  ninety-eight 
bulhels  for  malt,  &c. ; but,  if  applied 
in  bread,  fufficient  at  nine  bufhels  per 
head  per  annum,  for  eleven  perfons  a 
year,  minus  one  bufhel. 

. Clover  ; dedudt  two  acres  for  the 
fummer  and  winter  food  of  the  horfes, 
remain  three  acres  for  Iheep,  at  eight 
per  acre,  improved  Sr.  each,  or  3/.  4 r.;. 
cr  (at  6d.  per  pound)  1 Bibs,  of  mut- 
ton, and  for  three  acre6  38411^.  fuffi- 


Time. 


Peifons.  Years.  Weeks. 


*icnt 


G R 

Time. 

cient  at  * a lb.  a day  for  two  perfons  Perfons.  Years.  Weeks, 
a year:  and  leaving  2olbs.  over  ; - z l 20 

4.  Wheat ; twenty-two  bufhels  per  acre, 
which,  after  deducting  feed,  leave 
twenty,  or  2^  quarters,  and  for  five 
acres  125  quarters,  fufficient  for 
twelve  perfons  a year  and  two  weeks  12  1 2 

Whole  produce  hi  human  food  - 16  1 17 

The  fame  land,  if  in  grafs,  would  give 
Solbs.  of  mutton  per  acre,  40olbs. 
per  ann.  and  for  four  years  i6oolbs. 
fufficient  at  ^lb.  a day  to  fupport 
eight  perfons  one  year  and  thirty-fix 
days’’  ------8  I 36 


Hence,  “ to  make  the  dedudtion,  before  alluded  to,  of 
the  farmer’s  family,  and  his  labourers  : fuppofe  he  farms  an 
hundred  acres,  which  is,  probably,  above  the  average  fize 
of  farms  of  the  kingdom,  here  are  five  perfons  to  that  ex- 
tent, or  one  to  twenty  acres.  If  we  reckon  all  forts  of  la- 
bour at  21s.  an  acre,  we  (hall,  he  fuppofes,  not  be  far  from 
the  fadt : the  pay  of  a labourer  may  be  reckoned  on  an  ave- 
rage at  25/.  which  we  ihall  call  the  food  of  five  perfons  ; fet- 
ting  the  earnings  of  the  wife  and  children  againlt  rent, 
clothes,  and  other  articles ; this  makes  food  5/.  a head  : for 
every  5/.  therefore  that  the  farmer  pays  in  labour,  we  may 
fafely,  he  fuppofes,  reckon  that  one  perfon  is  fed  from  the 
produce  of  his  farm  before  it  reaches  the  market  : the  la- 
bour in  the  twenty  acres  in  the  above  inferted  eftimate  being 
21/.  he  calls  four  perfons’,  and  the  farmer’s  family  one,  mak- 
ing five,  to  be  deducted  from  the  acreable  amount  of  the 
farm.” 


Perfons.  Years. 

Days, 

Brought  forward  - 

- - l6  I 

17 

Deduct  ... 

O 

• 

• 

0 

Remains  for  market 

- - II  I 

17 

And  the  20x,  excefs  in 

the  2 1 1. 

ftrikes  off 

O 

0 

• 

1 

17 

11  1 o 


Yet,  “ in  regard  to  grafs  land,  as  it  is  managed  with  fo 
much  more  eafe,  and  farms  are  generally  fo  much  larger,  it 
will  be  fair  to  dedudt  only  one  perfon  for  farmer  and 
labour.” 


Brought  forward 

Perfons.  Years. 

- 8 1 

Dav», 

36 

Dedudt  ... 

- ■ 

1 1 

36 

Remain  for  market 

- 7 1 

36 

“ It  then  appears,  that  under  the  circumftances  of  fuels 
land  thus  applied,  arable  land,  on  comparifon  with  grafs, 
fends  to  market  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  7-^.  But  if  the 
barley,  inftead  of  being  drunk,  be  eaten  in  bread,  it  adds  to 
the  arable  account  eleven  perfons,  arid  the  account  would 
then  Hand  nearly  twenty-two  to  7 f,  or  about  three  to 
one. 

« But,  as  the  largeft  part  of  the  kingdom  is  employed  in 
fyftems  of  hulbandry  very  inferior  to  this  excellent  one,  let 
us  calculate  how  the  comparifon  will  Hand  with  open  fields, 


ASS.  ' 

and  thofe  inclofures  which  are  managed  by  means  of  fallows 

in  the  ordinary  rotation  of  cropping  that  is  purfued  upon 

them. 

“ No.  II.  Open  field  arable — Soil  clay  or  <wet — Rent  10  s.  an 
Acre,  fve  Acres  each  Crop  ; thirty  in  all , in  a Courfe  of 
Six  Years'  Hufbandry . 

1.  Fallow:  Time. 

2.  Wheat  ; produce  twenty-two  bufli-  f—  — <A—  **' 

els;  feed  two;  for  confumption  tvven-  Ikrfons.  Wars.  Weeks, 
ty,  or  z\  quarters;  12^  quarters  for 

five  acres,  being  food  for  twelve  per- 

fons  during  one  year  and  two  weeks  - 12  l 2 

3.  Oats  : produce  four  quarters  an  acre ; 

feed  half  a quarter;  remain  3-^  quar- 
ters per  acre,  or  17^  quarters,  or  140 
bufhels  : fufficient,  at  twenty-five 

buffiels  a head,  to  feed  five  perfons 
a year  and  five  weeks,  if  ufed  in 
bread. 

4.  Fallow: 

5.  Barley  ; fuppofed  to  be  confirmed 
in  beer,  &c.  : but,  if  eaten  by  man, 
at  four  quarters  an  acre,  deducting 
half  a quarter  for  feed,  remain  3^ 
quarters  or  twenty-eight  bufhels  ; and 
at  nine  bufhels  a head,  fufficient  for 
three  perfons  one  year,  and  one  bufhcl 
over,  and  five  acres,  enough  for  fif- 
teen perfons  one  year  and  two  weeks. 

6.  Beans ; for  horles  equal  to  the  food 
of  ii  horfe  (at  one  horfe  to  twenty 
acres)  for  the  year. 


12.  1 2 


But  the  fame  land  laid  dowm  to  grafs,  and  let  at  20 s.  will, 
he  fays,  feed  (on  the  fuppofition  of  an  increafe  ylbs.  per 
fhilling  rent)  oxen  and  fheep  to  the  addition  in  weight  of 
ioolbs.  of  beef  and  mutton,  or  yoolbs.  for  five  acres,  and 
30oolbs.  in  fix  years  ; which,  at  half  a pound  a perfon  per 
diem,  or  i82lbs.  per  head  per  annum,  will  feed  16^  perfons 
one  year.  The  courfe  here  detailed  does  not  feed  the  horfes 
in  fumn-ier ; but  as  it  affords,  perhaps,  more  horfe-food  in 
the  beans  than  to  that  amount,  no  other  deduction  fhould  be 
made.  It  appears,  that  thirty  acres  of  fuch  land,  when  the 
oats  and  barley  are  eaten  by  horfes,  or  drunk  by  men,  fup- 
port twelve  perfons  a year  and  two  weeks  ; now  from  this 
we  are  to  dedudt,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  the  population  of 
the  farmer  and  his  labourers  ; the  former  in  the  fame  ratio 
as  before  ; but  15^.  will  be  enough  to  dedudt  per  acre  in 
labour,  inftead  of  21  s.  in  the  other  courfe.  This  will,  on 
thirty  acres,  be  22/.  iox.  or  4^  perfons  a year:  add  one  and 
a half  for  the  farmer,  it  is  fix  in  all. 


Brought  forward  - 

Perfons. 

- 12 

Years. 

I 

Weeks, 

2 

Dedudt  labour  and  farmer 

- 

- 6 

I 

O 

Remain  for  market 

- 6 

I 

2 

The  grafs  - 

- 16k 

O 

a 

Dedudt  i|  for'  farmer  and 
that  is,  one  per  20  acres 

labour, 

- lh 

O 

Q 

Remain  for  market 

* 

a 

- 15 

O 

O 

4 Ns 
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But  if  the  barley  and  oats  be  brought  into  the  account 
as  human  food,  the  account  will  then  Hand  in  this  way. 

Perfons.  Years.  Weeks. 


Wheat * 12  1 

Oats  ------  5 1 

Barley T5  1 


fay  32  for  1 

2 

Deduft  for  farmer 

and  labour  - - 6 1 

0 

Remain 

- 26  1 

2 

It  is  confeauently  ftated,  that  in  one  cafe,  the  grafs  has 
the  advantage  as  fifteen  to  fix  : in  the  other,  the  arable  as 
twenty-fix  to  fifteen. 

u No.  III.  Poor  Sand  or  Heath — Rent  $s. ; Jive  Acres  each 
Crop  ; thirty  Acres  in  all. 

j.  Turnips:  four  fneep  an  acre,  Ferfons.  Years.  Weeks.  Dajs. 
to  the  increafe  of  6s.  each,  or 
24.x. ; in  mutton  48lbs.  ; and 
for  five  acres  24olbs.;  Suffi- 
cient, at  ilb.  per  diem,  for 
one  perfon  one  year  fixteen 

weeks  and  four  days  - - 1 1164 

2 Barley  and  oats;  one  horfe  to 
thirty  acres,  which  demands 
2\  acres  of  oats,  at  three 
quarters  (feed  dedufted) ; the 
remainder  therefore  2\  acres 
for  barley,  at  2\  quarters  per 
acre,  being  fixteen  bulhels 
(feed  deducted),  and  for  2\ 
acres  forty  bulhels  remain  for 
malt ; but  enough  in  bread, 
at  nine  bulhels  a head  for  4A 
perfons  a year,  minus  one 
bufhel. 

3.  Gralfes. 

4.  Ditto. 

5.  Ditto. 

The  whole,  without  any  horfe 
account,  would  feed, 

1 ft  year, , three  Iheep  per  acre, 

26  weeks 

2d  two  ditto  ditto 

3d  one  ditto  ditto  to 

the  improvement  (or  the  value 
in  keeping)  of  401.,  and  for 
live  acres  in  each  to  10/. ; hence 
it  appears  that  to  keep  one 
horfe  would  almoft  equal  the 
whole  amount. 

6.  Rye:  1^  quarter;  twelve 

bulhels  ; feed  deducted,  ten  ; 
fufficient  to  fupport  one  perfon 
fifteen  months ; and  for  five 
acres  fix  perfons  one  year  and 

eight  weeks  ...  6 180 

Within  a fmall  fraftion equal  to  8 I c o 
The  fame  land  in  heath  would 
feed,  but  not  fatten,  to  the 
value  of  1 or.  per  acre  ; call 
this  2olbs.  «f  mutton;  ioclbs. 
for  live  acres,  and  doolbs.  in 


fix  years  ; fufficient,  at  *lb.  Perfons.  Years.  Weeks.  Days. 

per  diem,  for  three  perfons  a 

year  and  thirty-fix  days  - 3 1 5 x 

Ferfons.  Years.  Wet  is  . 


Brought  forward,  arable  account 
Deduct,  as  farms  on  this  foil  are  large, 
only  half  a perfon  for  thirty  acres  for 
the  farmer  ; and  reckoning  labour  at 
8j.  an  acre,  it  is  1 2/.  for  thirty  acres, 

8 

1 

0 

or  2\  perfons ; in  all  three 

3 

1 

0 

Remain  for  market  ... 

5 

1 

O 

Grafs  for  ditto  .... 

3 

X 

5 

But  “ a fraction  is  to  be  deducted  for  farmer  and  Ihep- 
herd.  The  difference,  therefore,  is  as  five  to  three.  But 
if  the  barley  be  confumed  in  bread,  the  account  will  be. 


Fu-funs.  \ears.  Weeks, 


Brought  down 

- 5 1 

0 

Barley 

4i  1 

0 

Together  9^  1 

0 

Grafs 

3 * 

5 

Confequently  the  arable  is  therefore  fuperior  as  nearly 
three  to  one.  Upon  the  whole  of  thefe  comparifons  it  k 
Efficiently  clear,  that  the  arable  land  is,  and  in  every  cafe 
may  be,  (by  eating  barley  and  oats,)  far  fuperior  to  grafs- 
land  in  the  article  of  feeding  not  only  the  people  at  large, 
but  alfo  in  fending  a furplus  to  market.  He  cannot,  how- 
ever, let  his  papers  go  from  his  hands  without  requefting 
them  to  be  read  with  candour.  He  prefumes  to  offer  them 
but  as  rough  Iketches,  that  may  approximate  to  truth,  but 
cannot  reach  exadtnefs  : they  may  afford  hints  ufeful  to 
future  inquirers,  and  the  fubjedt  is  interefting  enough  to 
anfwer  well  a very  careful  examination.  One  obfervation 
that  goes  generally  to  all  is  too  material  to  be  omitted  ; the 
production  of  meat  in  England  is,  it  is  fuppofed,  of  fmall 
importance  compared  with  that  of  corn,  becaufe  the  poor 
do  not  live  on  the  former ; meat  is  the  confumption,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  of  thofe  who  are  in  very  eafy  circumftances, 
compared  with  the  great  confumers  of  corn ; nor  would  the 
times  be  much  complained  of,  whatever  the  price  of  meat 
might  be,  provided  corn  were  at  a reafonable  price.  This 
is  a circurnftance  which  ffiould  be  confidered  as  decifive  of 
the  inquiry  ; and  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  great  interefts 
of  the  public  demand  every  poffible  encouragement  to  til- 
lage fo  given,  as  (hall  preferve  corn  at  a fair  price,  neither 
too  high  for  the  poor,  nor  fo  low  as  to  difeourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  by  the  farmer. 

With  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  the  proportion  between 
the  grafs  and  arable  land  of  a farm,  errors  are,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  extremely  common  among  landlords,  and  not  lefs  fo 
with  farmers  : in  general,  however,  they  both  look  to  then- 
own  intereft  ; the  firil  to  keep  much  in  grafs,  and  the  latter 
to  plough  all  they  can  : with  fhort  leafes,  and  bad  cove- 
nants, we  are  not  to  be  furprized  at  either.  One  acre  of 
moderate  corn,  fays  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations, 
yields  a greater  neat  profit  than  an  acre  of  the  belt  pailure. 
And  experience,  Mr.  Davis  of  Lengleat  obferves,  fuffi- 
ciently  evinces  the  extreme  difficulty  of  perfuading  tenants 
to  believe  that  they  get  more,  generally  fpeaking,  by  feed- 
ing their  lands  than  by  ploughing  them ; yet  it  requires 

very 
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very  few  arguments  to  convince  a landlord,  that  in  cold  wet 
lands  cfpecially,  the  lefs  ploughed  land  you  have,  the  lefs 
you  put  it  in  a tenant’s  power  to  ruin  your  edate.  That  a 
tenant  of  60/.  per  annum  in  a dairy-farm  will  get  money, 
while  a corn-farm  will  itarve  its  occupier  (though,  perhaps, 
the  former  gives  15^.  an  acre  for  his  land,  and  the  other  but 
iox.),  is  felf-evideut.  Perhaps,  fays  Mr.  Billirigfley,  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Bath  Memoirs,  there  cannot  be  a 
dronger  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  plough,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  profit,  than  the  fuperior  pundluality  of  the  dairy- 
farmer  in  the  payment  of  his  rent.  He  never  met  with  the 
fteward  of  a manor  devoted  partly  to  corn  and  partly  to 
dairy-farms,  who  controverted  this  llatement. 

Clay. — Upon  “ this  foil,  when  tenacious  and  not  eafdy 
drained,  a larger  portion  fhould,  it  is  obferved,  be  kept  in 
grafs  than  perhaps  on  any  other;  and  for  this  reafon, — green 
winter  food  is  not  to  be  gained  at  all,  or,  if  gained,  not 
without  great  difficulty  and  expence ; confequently,  the 
team,  and  whatever  cattle  may  be  kept  for  confirming  draw 
and  making  dung,  mull  depend  in  a larger  meafure  on  mea- 
dow hay,  than  upon  foils  which  admit  turnip,  cabbage,  &c. 
Clover  will  do  on  clay,  but  it  is  more  hazardous  and  liable 
to  failure  ; in  which  cafe,  without  a certain  refource  in  the 
hay  of  natural  grafs,  the  farmer  would  often  find  great  in- 
conveniences. He  has  examined  many  farms  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  found  that,  when  half  the  land  has  been 
grafs,  they  have  been  more  profitably  conduced  than  with 
a lefs  proportion  ; but  on  no  account  with  lefs  than  one- 
third.” 

Loam. — It  is  dated  that  “ one-third  or  one-fourth  in  grafs 
is  a proportion  found  fuitable  to  various  loams  ; the  more 
they  tend  to  wetnefs,  the  larger  the  portion.  It  is  not, 
however,  efiential  on  thefe  foils,  not  only  becaufe  clover  and 
other  artificial  grades  are  lefs  apt  to  fail ; but  likewife  by 
reafon  of  their  admitting  profitably  the  alternate  hufbandry 
of  grafs  and  arable.” 

Sand. — It  is  contended  “ that  fome  rich  funds  are  of  fo 
happy  a texture,  that  they  do  very  well  in  permanent  grafs, 
and  without  burning  in  flight  droughts  ; but,  in  general,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  fand  in  its  feveral  varieties  is,  of  all 
other  foils,  that  which  pays  bed  in  tillage : it  is  ealily 
worked  ; expences  are  light  ; it  manures  itfelf  by  agreeing 
well  with  ffieep  ; and,  as  the  refult  of  the  whole,  farmers 
are  ufually  rich  upon  it.  In  refpeCt  of  the  proportion,  it 
is  bed  managed,  perhaps,  when  the  whole  is  under  the 
plough  ; for,  by  means  of  cultivated  grades  of  proper  forts, 
all  the  dock  of  the  farm  may  be  profitably  fupported,  and 
the  land  reded  Efficiently,  for  enduring  a perpetual  produc- 
tion of  corn.  But,  contrary  to  this  maxim,  and  mod  un- 
profitably,  large  trails  are  commonly  tied  up  from  the 
plough,  by  covenants  of  leafes,  under  the  name  of  flieep- 
walk,  heath,  & c.  which  would,  by  alternate  tillage  and 
red,  produce  more  corn,  and  keep  more  ffieep,  than  in  the 
prefent  date : this  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Nottinghamfiiire,  and  fome  other  counties.” 

Chalk  and Lime-Jlom  Soils.  — ‘ ‘ Nearly  the  fame  obfervation  is 
to  be  made  on  this  clafs  ; they  are  more  productive  under 
the  plough  than  in  grafs.  But  landlords  tie  up  their  tenants 
from  ploughing  downs  in  Suflex,  Hampflnre,  Dorfetfhire, 
and  Wiltlhire  ; but  in  Gloucederfhire,  the  Ead  Riding  of 
Yorkffiire,  and  Lincolnfliire,  they  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
lefs  tenacious  ; dill,  however,  large  traits  remain,  which 
would  be  ploughed  were  tillage  permitted.  Rules  maybe 
carried  too  far,  and  this  among  the  red.  Dorfetfliire  has  its 
ewe  leafes,  which,  in  many  cafes,  ought  not  to  be  touched  ; 
and  fine  fweet  downs,  which  by  very  attentive  management 
have  been  brought  to  a confiderable  degree  of  fertility,  are 


fo  ufeful  to  ffieep  in  winter,  that  exceptions  mud  occur1. 
Another  motive  for  ploughing  is  the  peculiar  advantage  de- 
rived on  this  foil  from  faintfoin,  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  grades 
that  we  owe  to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  but  attainable 
only  by  tillage.” 

Peat. — Immenfe  regions  of  moors  fpread  widely  through 
all  the  northern  counties,  and  even  in  the  mod  fouthern,  as 
Devonffiire  and  Sdmerfetffiire,  Cambridgefl.ire  and  Wales; 
alfo  fedgy  bottoms  are  found  every  where.  They  admit  and 
call  for  a muqh  greater  improvement  than  any  other  foil, 
comprehending  the  larger  part  of  the  wade  lands  of  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  foils  are  very  rarely  brought  into 
the'  date  they  are  capable  of,  without  tillage,  and  con- 
fequently, to  prohibit  it,  is  to  pafs  a decree  of  per- 
petual derility.  The  obdacle,  however,  mod  common  on 
moors  is,  the  rights  of  commonage,  which  do  not  come 
within  the  fcopc  of  the  prefent  inquiries.  When  improved, 
they  are  commonly  much  more  adapted  to  grafs  than  to  til- 
lage, not  however  without  numerous  exceptions,  as  we  fee  by 
the  general  praftice  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeihire  and  Lin- 
colnfhire.  The  alternate  hufbandry  does  well  upon  them  : it 
is  eafy,  however,  to  be  too  bufy  with  the  plough  ; for, 
when  good  grafs  is  gained,  it  is  the  wifer  way  to  continue  it 
in  a productive  date. 

But  it  is  further  dated,  that  the  fubjedl  of  the  pro- 
portion between  grafs  and  arable  requires  a word  or  two, 
viewed  in  another  light,  beiides  the  relation  to  foil.  This 
is  the  prevalent  application  of  the  land.  In  the  midland 
counties,  where  grazing  very  widely  extends,  it  is  conv 
mon  to  fee  entire  farms  of  grafs-land,  and  the  tenant  prohi- 
bited from  breaking  up  an  acre  ; in  fuch  cafes  there  is  a mo- 
tive for  ploughing  not  immediately  conncdted  with  foil. 
To  till  a part  would  be  right,  whatever  the  foil  may  be  ; 
draw,  in  fuch  a country,  is  not  to  be  bought,  and  the  con- 
venience and  profit  of  having  fome  is  no  inconfiderable  ob- 
ject ; it  would  be  carefully  ufed  as  litter,  and  the  manure 
arifing  would  improve  a portion  of  the  land.  Some  cab- 
bages, or  Swediffi  turnip,  or  common  turnip,  might  be  raifed. 
(which  to  a certain  extent,  and  for  certain  objects  on  fuch 
farms,  would  be  highly  valuable  to  the  grazier),  fo  as  to 
outweigh  large  expences  in  procuring  them  on  foils  not  quite 
adapted  to  their  culture.  There  is  not  a quedion  but  a 
farmer  in  fuch  cafes  could  afford  to  pay  more  rent  for  liber- 
ty to  plough  a portion  of  his  land  than  under  the  prefent 
covenants.  This  would,  it  is  fuppofed,  extend  to  a fourth 
of  the  farms  in  foil  rather  unfavourable  to  the  plough  ; and 
to  a large  proportion  in  others.  But  even  three  or  four  fmall 
fields,  though  no  more  than  one-fifth,  one-fixth,  or  one- 
tenth,  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  himfelf  and  the 
public,  and  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  landlord  or  owner— 
And  to  dairy-farms,  when  entirely  in  grafs,  as  many  are  in 
Wiltlhire,  Gloucederfhire,  and  other  counties,  this  remark 
is  yet  more  applicable,  as  the  produce  of  tillage,  draw, 
cabbage,  8c  c.  is  yet  more  necedaiy  than  in  a mere  fattening 
f)dem.  In  this  cafe,  and  indeed  in  mod  others,  the  quan- 
tity might  be  partly  regulated  by  the  team  : a dairy-farmer, 
who  keeps  four  M'orfes  to  draw  his  butter  or  cheefe  to  fairs, 
&c.  ought,  without  quedion,  to  have  tillage  enough  to  > 
employ  thofe  horfes  : and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  afeer- 
tain  that  quantity.  If  the  various  works  be  examined  care- 
fully, it  will  be  found,  that  a liorfe  to  twenty  acres,  of  til- 
lage is  a fair  proportion,  which  will  leave  time  for  carting 
hay  in  dimmer,  and  the  products  of  the  farm  in  winter. 
He  is  not  fpeaking  here  ot  tillage  farms  on  fauds,  See.  or 
with  rotations  of  crops,  in  which  the  foil  reds  for  feveral 
years  : on  fuch  the  proportion  varies  : but  merely,  on  grafs- 
farms,  where  fome  horfes  mud  be  kept,  and  are  at  prefent 

unerru- 
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unemployed  a large  part  of  the  year.  But  meadow  farms, 
properly  fo  called,  are  never,  to  his  knowledge,  met  with  but  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  cities,  where  the  demand  for  hay  is 
great  and  uniform  ; horfes  on  fuch  are  kept  only  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  carrying  hay  to  market,  bringing  dung  back,  cart- 
in  a the  hay-  to  the  hack,  and  the  manure  to  the  fields.  Straw 
is 'wanting  for  litter  and  for  thatch;  but  it  is  queftionable 
whether  it  is  profitable  to  plough  for  this  objeft  only  in 
any  cafe ; a fcattering  of  tillage  is  in  fome  places  found,  but 
not  by  any  certain  rule  ; the  neceffity  is  fmall,  and  ftraw 
ufually  to  be  purchafed.  Such  dift rifts,  being  highly  im- 
proved, demand  very  little  attention,  it  is  fuppoied.  See 
Tillage,  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  Pasture. 

Grass  Leaf,  in  Agriculture,  a term  frequently  applied 
to  fuch  fward  lands  as  are  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  of 
grazing,  o’r  the  fattening  of  neat  cattle  and  fneep. 

Grass -Seeds,  a term  often  ufed  to  fignify  the  feveral  different 
feeds  of  graffes  that  are  employed  in  laying  land  down  to 
the  Hate  of  turf.  It  was,  however,  formerly,  moftly 
made  ufe  of  to  denote  the  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rubbifh 
that  was  feraped  up  from  the  hay  lofts,  or  collefted  in  the 
cribs  or  boxes  below  the  racks  in  the  ftables.  But,  in 
the  improved  method  of  forming  new  grafs  lands,  the 
praftice  of  ufing  fuch  mixtures  of  feeds  is  almoft  wholly 
laid  afide,  and  only  fuch  as  are  really  ufeful  and  proper,  had 
recourfe  to,  by  which  the  lands  are  found  to  be  much  more 
valuable  and  produ&ive.  See  Laying  Lands  clown  to  Grafs. 

Grass  fods,  in  Rural  Economy,  a name  applied  to  fuch 
fods  or  turfs  as  are  pared  off  from  the  furface  of  old  fward- 
lands,  whether  they  be  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  burning 
on  the  land,  for  fuel,  or  for  being  laid  down  in  order  to  form 
a lawn,  or  fmall  plot  of  fine  even  turf.  In  the  former  in- 
tentions they  are  generally  pared  off  by  ploughs,  or  fpades, 
contrived  for  the  purpofe ; but  in  the  latter  almoft  con- 
ftantly  with  great  regularity  and  exadtnefs,  by  a turf  fpade 
for  the  purpofe.  A tool  of  the  plough  kind  feems,  how- 
ever, capable  of  being  employed  in  this  way  alfo  with  ad- 
vantage. See  the  next  article. 

Grass -fod-cutting  Plough,  the  name  of  a tool  of  the  plough 
kind,  which  was  invented  on  the  continent  by  count  Van 
Mattzen,  and  which  has  been  highly  ufeful  in  cutting  grafs- 
fods  in  a cheap  and  expeditious  manner.  It  can  alfo  be  had 
recourfe  to  with  great  advantage  in  paring  the  fwards  off  old 
grafs  lands,  waftes,  and  commons,  previoufly  to  their  being 
burnt  and  brought  into  the  ftate  of  tillage-hufbandry.  It  is 
likewife  capable  of  being  converted  to  the  purpofe  of  form- 
ing walks  in  grounds  where  they  may  be  wanted,  as  well  as 
in  paring  the  bottoms  and  fides  of  them,  and  of  fuch  as  have 
been  already  made,  by  which  means  the  gardener  will  only 
have  the  fimple  bufinefs  of  raking  and  rolling  them  to  per- 
form. 

By  fome  flight  alterations  in  the  manner  of  placing  the 
coulters,  grafs  fods  are  likewife  capable  of  being  cut  in  a 
very  ready  manner,  and  in  any  form  that  may  be  required, 
fo  as  to  be  employed  in  the  conftrudtion  of  banks,  fortifica- 
tions, huts,  and  other  works  of  a fimilar  kind.  It  would 
feem,  confequently,  to  be  a very  ufeful  tool  in  the  expenfive 
bufinefs  of  conftru&ing  embankments  againft  the  fea,  or 
other  large  waters. 

The  inventor  was  led  to  the  conftrudtion  of  this  plough, 
in  confequence  of  the  want  of  a more  cheap  and  expeditious 
method  of  performing  the  work  than  the  ufual  one  of  the 
fpade,  in  cutting  turfs  for  forming  grafs-plats,  &c. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  in  forming  the  tool,  the  beam,  or 
fore  part  of  any  common  plough  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  ; 
this  part  is  confequently  not  reprefented  in  the  figure,  the 
hind  or  operative  parts  being  fimply  Ihewn.  The  tool  is 


capable  of  being  managed  by  any  perfon  who  is  able  to  di- 
red!  a common  plough. 

This  plough  may  be  feen  at  f.g.  7.  in  the  Plate  on 
Grazing,  in  which  the  nine  holes  ihewn  by  A,  A,  in 
the  beam,  ferve,  as  in  the  common  plough,  to  regulate 
the  length  of  the  beam  merely  by  placing  the  pin  C for- 
wards or  backwards,  and  thereby"  to  make  the  cutting-iron  to 
work  to  greater  or  lefs  depth.  The  two  coulters,  E,  E, 
which  are  placed  on  each  fide  of  it,  in  front  of  the  cutting- 
iron  D,  ferve  to  guide  the  fide  cut,  preparatory  to  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  turf  or  fod.  The  cutting-iron  D may, 
by  means  of  the  ferews  G,  G,  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  dif- 
cretion.  And,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  its  place  properly,  the 
two  fupports  at  H,  are  made,  and  provided  with  feveral 
holes  for  the  purpofe  at  I,  formed  in  the  cutting-iron  D. 
The  two  handies  are  difplayed  at  K,  K,  and  the  frame  at 
LLLL;  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  which  in  the  frame 
is  marked  black,  is  to  be  formed  of  iron. 

A certain  degree  of  practical  experience  is  neeeffary',  in 
order  to  ufe  this  plough,  1b  as  to  form  the  turfs  with  exadt- 
nefs  ; and  in  the  commencement  of  the  work  care  lhould  be 
particularly  taken  that  the  workman  does  not  cut  the  tnrfs 
too  deep,  and  that  the  plough  be  not  injured  by  his  inatten- 
tion. In  a very  (hort  time,  he  will,  however,  be  fo  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  bufinefs  as  to  perform  with  great  exadtnefs. 
In  fetting  out  the  work,  a breadth  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
two  cutters  lhould  be  previoufly  cut  out,  as  by  that  means 
the  cutting-iron  takes  the  fod  at  a proper  depth,  and  exe- 
cutes the  work,  as  foon  as  the  draught  commences,  in  the 
team.  In  the  performance  of  the  work,  oxen  are  recom- 
mended as  preferable  to  horfes,  from  their  drawing  more 
fteadily,  and  being  more  readily  managed  on  ftiff  lands  ; but 
we  apprehend  that  this  will  not,  in  general,  be  found  to 
hold  good,  and  horfe -teams  are  far  more  expeditious.  See 
Team. 

Grass,  in  Mining,  fignifies  the  natural  furface  of  the  earth 
over  a mine  ; fometimes  alfo  it  is  called  “ the  day,”  or  the 
top  ; and  a mineral  vein  appearing  on  the  furface,  is  faid  to 
come,  or  appear  to  grafs,  or  to  the  day.  Coals  and  other 
ftratified  minerals,  when  they  come  to  the  furface,  are  faid 
to  baffet,  crop,  burft-out,  go-out,  to  want-cover,  to  run-out, 
to  out-burft,  to  head-out,  to  run-out,  See. 

Grass  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  which  rifes  near  the 
main  branch  of  Black  river,  and  runs  N.N.W.  about  50 
miles,  then  N.E.  40  miles,  and  is  loft  in  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence. N.  lat.  45 J 12'.  W.  long.  740  48'.  It  is  a rapid 
river,  affords  many  mill-feats,  and  near  the  mouth,  its  banks 
produce  great  quantities  of  hay. 

GRASSE,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Var.  The  place  contains 
12,521,  and  the  canton  13,554  inhabitants,  011  a territory 
of  100  kiliometres,  in  four  communes.  The  principal  trade 
of  the  town  confifts  in  dry  fruit,  olives,  oil,  perfumes,  and 
tanned  leather  1 — 9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Antibes.  N.  lat.  430 
39'.  E.  long.  6:  59'. 

Grasse,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftritft  of  Car- 
caffone  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Narbonne.  The  place  contains 
1123,  and  the  canton  4524  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
292^  kiliometres,  in  18  communes.  N.  lat.  430  5'.  E. 
long.  20  42'. 

Grasses,  Petrified.  Mr.  Whitehurft,  in  his  “ Inquiry 
concerning  the  Earth,”  iff  edit.  p.  169,  mentions  graffes 
among  the  vegetable  remains  in  the  coal-meafures  of  D.erbyr- 
flfire  : but  the  late  Mr.  William  Martin,  who  was  perhaps 
better  acquainted  with  thefe  ftrata,  fays,  “ Outlines,”  p.  85, 
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that  the  gramina  of  thefe  argillaceous  ftrata  are  of  unknown 
fpecies  in  the  recent  ftate,  and  appear  rather  allied  to  the 
canes  and  reeds  of  the  Indies,  than  to  grades  properly  fo 
called.  Mr.  Farey  alfo,  in  his  laborious  refearches  among 
thefe  carboniferous  ftrata,  has  feen  nothing  refembling  grades 
imbedded  in  them.  See  Reeds. 

In  peat  diftridts,  which  are  of  modern  or  recent  accumu- 
lation, and  within  the  range  of  flooded  rivers,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  with  preferved  grades,  probably  belonging 
to  many  of  the  recent  fpecies,  at  conftderable  depths  below 
the  furface  of,  or  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat,  or  muddy 
depodts  ; but  fuch  peat  foflils  fhould  on  all  occadons  be 
diltinguilhed  carefully  from  ftratifted,  or  real  foflil  remains, 
as  remarked  in  our  article  Coal. 

GRASSHOPPER,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Gryllus  ; 
which  fee. 

Grasshopper,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  to  the  Alauda 
trivialis  ; which  lee. 

GR  A SSI,  Cecilia,  in  Biography,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bach, 
who  performed  the  flrft  woman’s  part  for  feveral  fucceflive 
years  at  the  opera  with  Guarducci  and  Guadagni,  was  in- 
animate on  the  llage,  and  far  from  beautiful  in  her  perfon  ; 
but  there  was  a truth  of  intonation,  with  a plaintive  fweet- 
nefs  of  voice,  and  innocence  of  expreffion,  that  gave  great 
pleafure  to  all  hearers  who  did  not  expedt  or  want  to  be 
furprifed.  Her  performance  of  the  part  of  Euridice,  in 
Gluck’s  “ Orfeo,”  with  Guadagni,  was  perfect  in  all  re- 
fpedts,  and  gave  univerfal  fatisfadtion. 

GRASSWINKEL,  Theodore,  a learned  lawyer  and 
writer,  who  flourilhee  in  the  17th  century,  was  a native 
of  Delft.  He  wrote  various  works  upon  legal  and 
political  fnbjedts,  by  which  he  acquired  a conftderable  repu- 
tation, and  was  regarded  by  the  government  as  a proper 
perfon  to  fill  fome  office  in  the  ftate  ; he  was  accordingly 
made  fifeal  of  the  domains  of  the  ftates  of  Holland,  and 
fecretary  of  the  bipartite  chamber  on  the  part  of  the  ftates- 
general.  He  died  in  1666,  at  Mechlin,  and  was  buried  in 
the  great  church  at  the  Hague.  His  works  were  nume- 
rous : of  thefe  the  following  may  be  noticed,  “ Libertas 
Veneta,  feu  Venetorum  in  fe  et  fuos  imperandi  Jus.”  This 
waspublifhed  in  1634,  and  in  1644  he  defended  the  republic 
of  Venice,  in  a difpute  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  concerning 
precedence.  For  thefe  fervices,  that  republic  created  him 
a knight  of  St.  Mark.  Previoufly  to  the  publication  of  the 
laft  of  the  two  above-named  works,  Ire  attempted  to  confute 
the  popular  maxims  of  Buchanan,  in  atreatife,  entitled  “ De 
Jure  Majeftatis.”  This  was  dedicated  to  Chriftina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  who  was  known  to  be  a great  aflertor  of  regal 
privileges.  Grafswinkel  defended  the  liberty  of  the  feas 
again!!  a native  of  Genoa,  in  his  work  “ Maris  Liberi  Vin- 
diciae.”  He  was  author,  likewife,  of  a treatife  in  two 
volumes  qto.  “ On  the  Sovereignty  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land.” He  was  at  all  times  a defender  of  particular  ftates  ; 
but  a violent  oppugner  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Moreri. 
Bayle. 

GRATAROLUS,  William,  was  born  at  Bergamo, 
in- Italy,  in  the  year  1510.  He  was  educated  at  Padua, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  phyiic,  and  after- 
wards became  profeflbr  of  the  fame  fcience,  and  gained  con- 
liderable  diftindtion.  But  having  embraced  the  Calvtniftic 
dodtrines,  on  the  perfuafion  of  Peter  Vermilli,  he  fled  front 
Italy,  through  fear  of  the  inquifition,  and  retired  to  Mar- 
purg,  where  he  taught  medicine  for  a year-  But  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  that  place  alfo,  and  repaired  to  Bale, 
mi  the  hope  of  a better  fortune,  and  where,  in  fadt,  he  taught 
4nd  pradlifed  ftis  profeffion  with  iuccefs,  until  May  1562, 
ivhen  he  died,  at  the  age  of  52.  He  was  author  of  a great 
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number  of  works,  fome  of  which  are  honourable  to  Lis 
talents,  and  evince  a large  fhare  of  knowledge ; but  in 
others  he  fhews  an  attachment  to  the  a'ofurdities  of  the  al- 
chemift,  much  fuperftition,  and  opinions  which  do  not  imply 
a found  judgment.  Eloy.  Did!  Hift. 

GRATCHI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Coflacks  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Tzaritzen. 

GRATIAN,  in  Biography,  a Roman  emperor,  fon  of 
Valentinian  I was  born  at  Sirmium,  in  359.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  father  to  a fhare  in  the  empire  when  he  was 
but  eight  years  old.  He  was  in  his  feventeetith  year  when 
Valentinian  died.  At  this  time  Gratian  was  keeping  his 
court  at  Treves,  and  was  ignorant  of  what  had  happened 
till  he  was  informed  that  the  officers  of  the  army  had  ap- 
pointed as  his  partner  in  the  throne  Valentinian  II.  the 
younger  fon  of  the  late  emperor,  by  hisfecond  wife  Jullina. 
Gratian,  though  hurt  at  the  affumption  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  army,  readily  ratified  the  election,  and  ever 
treated  his  brother  with  affection  and  tendernefs.  The 
Weftern  empire  was  nominally  divided  between  them,  but 
the  fuperior  age  of  Gratian  gave  him  all  the  power.  One  of 
his  firft  adts  was  to  recal  his  mother  to  court,  who  had  been 
divorced  and  banifhed  ; and  this  adt  of  juftice  was  followed 
by  the  punifhment  of  certain  officers  in  the  ftate,  who  had 
abufed  their  power,  by  cruelty  and  injultice.  While  the 
emperor  is  praifed  for  thefe  deeds,  he  has  not  efcaped  blame, 
and  a high  degree  of  cenfure,  for  putting  to  death  the  re- 
nowned general  Theodofius,  who  fell  a vidtim  to  the  jealoufy 
of  fome  rival  courtiers.  Hiftory  has  alfo  cenfured  him  for 
the  indulgence  which  he  afforded  to  the  clergy,  and  for  his 
feverity  again!!  thofe  who  were  denominated  heretics,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  orthodox.  At  the  head  of  the  Eaftern 
empire  was  his  uncle  Valens,  who  was  in  378  attacked  by 
the  Goths.  Gratian,  adtive  and  courageous,  put  himfelf  at 
tlu  head  of  an  army,  and  marched  to  his  affiftance.  Fie 
obtained  a deciftve  vidtory  in  Allace,  and,  purfuing  his  fuc- 
cefles,  croffed  the  Rhine,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  country,  in  order  to  join  the  forces  of  Valens. 
Before,  however,  he  could  reach  him,  that  emperor  had 
been  defeated  and  flain  at  the  battle  of  Adrianople.  Gratian 
now  felt  that  he  mult  take  the  moil  vigorous  meafures 
againfl  their  common  enemy,  and  immediately  called  from 
his  retreat  Theodofius,  fon  of  the  general  who  had  fuffered 
under  his  hafty  difpleafure,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
a feparate  army,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  deftroy  a 
large  body  of  Sarmatians,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join 
the  Goths.  Gratian  himfelf  proceeded  to  Conftantinople, 
where  he  recalled  thofe  orthodox  bifhops  who  had  been  ba- 
nifhed by  Valens,  and  he  alfo  i fitted  fome  edidts  relative  to 
the  exercife  of  religion.  As  Valens  had  left  no  male  heirs, 
bis-  nephew,  difregarding  the  fuggeftions  of  perfonal  ambi- 
tion, filled  the  vacant  throne  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  ail,  by 
railing  Theodofius  to  a ftation,  for  which  his  talents  were 
peculiarly  adapted.  This  was  in  the  year  379,  after  which 
Gratian  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  hk  journey  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  benefited  by  the  inftrudtions  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Ambrofe,  at  Milan,  which  proved  beneficial  to  the 
orthodox, but  occafioued  new  reftridtions  upon  thofe  who  were 
regarded  as  fedtaries.  After  this  he  continued  for  fome 
length  of  time  to  attend  to  the  defence  and  concerns  of  the 
empire,  and  is  highly  applauded  for  almoft  all  the  amiable 
qualities  which  have  decorated  the  beft  of  fovereigns.  Still  it 
was  feared  that  his  good  principles  were  rather  the  efredt  of 
able  and  virtuous  advifers,  than  the  fpontaneous  refult  of 
fixed  habits.  What  the  beft  friends  to  their  country  feared, 
proved  to  be  the  real  fadt : he  fuddenly  fell  into  fnares  of 
unmanly  pleafures,  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  indolence  or 
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frivolous  amufements,  which  proved  not  only  injurious  to 
his  fubjefts,  but,  in  the  end,  ruinous  to  himfelf.  Hunting 
became  his  favourite  paftime  : to  enjoy  the  purfuits  of  the 
chace,  he  negledled  the  duties  incumbent  upon  lum,  as  the 
fovereign  of  a great  people,  and  thofe  only  became  his  favoui- 
ites  who  were  Ikilfulin  hunting.  He  offended  the  inoie 
fober  part  of  his  fubjedls,  by  appearing  in  the . garb  of  a 
Scythian  warrior,  armed  with  a bow  and  quivers,  and 
difcontents  were  on  the  very  point  of  embodying  themfelves 
into  a ferious  fhape,  when  a revolt  took  place  among  the  le- 
gions of  Britain,  who,  without  hefitation,  inverted  Maximus 
with  the  imperial  diadem.  Gratian  attempted  an  oppofition  ; 
but  his  own  efforts  were  feeble,  and  thefe  even  were  coun- 
teracted by  the  treachery  of  fome  of  his  ofiicers.  He  had 
no  fooner  unfurled  his  banners,  and  put  himfelf  in  a warlike 
poflure,  than  he  was  deferted  by  his  houfhold  troops.  He 
had  now  no  hope,  and  immediately  fled  with  about  300 
faithful  troops  towards  tlie  Alps.  All  the  cities  on  his  road 
manifefted  evident  ligns  of  difloyalty  : they  even  refufed 
him  a flicker  or  admiffion  into  their  towns,  till  he  arrived  at 
Ly  ons.  Here,  indeed,  the  gates  were  opened  for  his  recep- 
tion, but  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  eflranged  to  his  caufe, 
and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  of  Maximus,  the  governor 
of  the  city  betrayed  the  depofed  emperor  into  the  hands  of 
the  commander,  who  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  as  he 
rofe  from  his  flipper.  This  was  in  the  year  383,  after  Gra- 
tian had  been  on  the  throne  nearly'  eight  years.  Gibbon. 
Univer.  Hilt. 

Gratian,  a Benedictine  monk,  who  floiirifhed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  a native  of  Chiufi,  in  T ufcany,  and  em- 
braced the  monaftic  life  at  Bologna.  Before  his  time,  there 
had  been  many  collections  of  canons  and  laws  of  the  church, 
'but  they  were  fo  defective  in  matter  and  form,  that  they 
could  not  be  conveniently  explained,  or  even  made  life 
of  as  fyltems  of  ecclelialtical  polity.  Gratian  undertook 
the  talk  of  compiling  fuch  a fyltem,  and  after  more  than 
twenty  years’  labour  he  produced,  in  1151,  an  abridgment  of 
canon  law,  drawn  from  the  letters  of  the  pontiffs,  the 
decrees  of  the  councils,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
dodiors,  which  he  entitled  “ Concordantia  difeordantium 
Canonum,"  or  as  it  has  heen  tranflated,  “ The  Coalition  of 
jarring  Canons  ” In  a new  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  called 
“ Decretum  Graiiani,’’  or  “ Gratian’s  Decretal.”  By  this 
ciame  it  is  generally  known.  Upon  the  iirft  appearance  of 
the  work,  it  received  the  damp  of  approbation  from  pope 
Eugenius  III.,  who  declared  himfelf  fo  fatisfied  with  its  ex- 
ecution, that  he  commanded  it  to  be  publicly  read  in  the 
fchools.  The  profeffors  of  Bologna  were  the  iirfl  who 
tmanimoufly  adopted  it  as  a text  book  in  their  public 
leCfures,  and  their  example  was  loon  followed  byr  the  pro- 
feffors  of  Paris,  and,  in  fhort,  by  thofe  of  almoit  all  the 
European  colleges.  It  is,  however,  faid  to  be  full  of  er- 
rors, and  in  other  refpects  extremely  defective,  but  as  it  was 
calculated  to  fupport  defpotifm,  and  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  it  was  for  four  centuries  appealed  to 
as  the  itandard  of  eccleliallical  law,  and  even  in  ages  fuc- 
ceeding  that  dark  period,  it  has  occalionally  been  quoted 
with  a degree  of  veneration  and  authority',  to  which  it  has 
no  juft  title.  It  was  u fed  in  MS.  till  1472,  when  it  was 
printed  at  Ment/, ; this  edition  was  followed  by  impreffions 
at  Venice  in  1476,  and  Paris  in  1508.  Another  edition  was 
printed  at  Rome  under  the  aufpices  of  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  in  four  vols.  fol.  on  which  a large  portion  of  labour 
was  bellowed  in  correcting  its  numerous  imperfections. 
Anthony  Auguftin,  archbilhop  of  Tarragona,  in  Spain, 
publilhed  a valuable  treatife  “ De  Emendatione  Giatiani,’’ 
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of  which  the  beft  edition  is  that  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1672, 
Moreri. 

GRATICULATION,  a term  feme  writers  ufe  for  the 
dividing  a draught  or  defign  into  fquarts,  in  order  to  the  re- 
ducing it  thereby. 

GRATINGS,  in  a Ship,  are  fmall  ledges  of  fawed 
plank,  framed  one  into  another  like  a lattice  or  prifori 
grate,  ly'ing  on  the  upper  deck,  between  the  main-mall 
and  fore-mall,  ferving  for  a defence  in  a clofe  fight,  and 
alfo  for  the  coolnefs,  light,  and  conveniency  of  the  (hip’s 
company. 

GRATIOLA,  in  Botany,  the  diminutive  of  gratia,  a 
grace  or  favour,  the  herb  to  which  it  is  applied  having  been 
called,  by  the  earlier  botanical  or  medical  writers  among  the 
moderns,  Gratia  Dei,  the  favour  of  God,  becaufe  of  its  emi- 
nent virtues,  which  however  are  of  a violent  and  cathartic 
nature.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  which  have  been  conjeClured 
to  yield  the  tinClure  called  eau  median  ale,  fo  famous  at  pre- 
fent  as  a cure  for  fits  of  the  gout,  but  this  opinion,  it  feems, 
is  contradicted  by  the  proprietor  of  the  fecret. — Linn.  Gen. 
13.  Schreb.  17.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  102.  Vahl.  Enum. 
v.  1.  88.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2. 
v.  1.  42.  Brown.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  435.  .Tuff.  121.  La- 
marck. Illuftr.  t.  16.  Gsertn.  t.  53  ? — Clafs  and  order, 
Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Pcrfonatcc,  Linn.  Scro- 
phularia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Cli.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,  awl-fhaped 
or  ovate,  upright,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
tubular,  unequal;  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  angular; 
limb  fmall,  in  five  deep  fegments,  of  which  the  uppermoft 
is  broadeft,  emarginate  and  refiexed,  the  reft  ftraight  and 
equal.  Stam.  Filaments  four  or  five,  awl-fhaped,  (horter 
than  the  corolla,  the  two  or  three  lowermoft  (horteft  and 
barren,  the  two  uppermoft  attached  to  the  tube  of  the 
corolla;  anthers  roundifti.  Pif.  Germen  fuperior,  conical’; 
ftyle  ftraight,  awl-fhaped;  ftigma  with  two  lips,  elofed 
after  impregnation.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  pointed,  of  two 
cells  and  four  valves,  the  partition  from  the  indexed  mar- 
gins at  two  oppofit*  fides.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall. 

Eff.  Cli  Corolla  irregular,  reverfed.  Two  llamens  bar- 
ren. Capfule  fuperior,  of  two  cells  and  four  valves.  Calyx 
in  five  deep  fegments.  Stigma  with  two  lips. 

Linnaeus’s  gratiola,  in  the  firft  edition  of  Sp.  PI.  17, 
chiefiy  depended  on  the  original  and  primary  fpecies,  the 
officinalis , lor  of  the  three  others  there  defined,  duhia  is 
Capraria  gratioloides  of  the  fecond  edition,  and  Lindermia 
pyxidaria  of  his  Mantiffa  252 ; virginiana,  though  in  his 
poffefiion,  was  made  a Gratiola  chiefly  on  Gronovius's  au- 
thority; and  peruviana,  though  a genuine  Gratiola,  had  then 
probably  never  been  feen  by  Linux  us  at  all,  but  was  adopt- 
ed from  Feuillee.  In  the  fecond  edition  G.  Monnierici 
takes  place  of  the  duhia,  and  a wrong  Eall  Indian  fynonym 
is  annexed  to  virginiana,  but  no  further  fpecies  are  added. 
I11  the  fecond  Mantiffa  two  new  ones  are  deferibed,  rotur. - 
difo/ia  and  hypopoides,  both  from  the  Eall  Indies,  fo  that  fix 
fpecies  in  all  are  enumerated  in  Syll.  Veg.  ed.  14.  To 
thefe  Willdenow  has  added  eight  more,  chiefly  Eaft  Indian, 
prudently  declining  to  adopt  three  unfeen  ones  from  Wal- 
ter's Flora  Caroliniana.  Vahl  has  far  outftepped  his  pre- 
deceffors,  giving  31  fpecies  in  all.  Unfortunately  a great 
(hare  of  thefe  were  deferibed  from  dried  fpecimens,  their 
genus  determined  chiefly  by  habit,  asd  their  flowers  or 
fruit  not  fufficiently  inveftigated.  Indeed  feveral  of  them 
evidently  differ  from  the  original  genus  in  various  refpeCts. 
Mr.  R.  Brown,’  a more  critical  inveffigator,  has  greatly 
reduced  the  genus  in  queftior.,  though  he  has  deferibed  three 
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entirely  new  fpecies  from  New  Holland.  We  (hall  confine 
ourfelves  to  an  account  of  fuch  as  are  certain,  with  com- 
pendious remarks  on  a few  of  the  reit. 

1.  G.  officinalis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  24.  FI.  Dan.  t.  363. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  47.  Bulliard  t.  130.  Ehrh.  PI.  Off. 
11.  (Gratiola;  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  58.  Rivin.  Monop.  Irr. 
t.  106.) — Leaves  ovato-lanceolate,  ferrated,  live-ribbed, 
fmooth,  fomewhat  longer  than  the  fiower-llalks. — Native 
of  moiil  places  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Greece,  flowering  in  June.  The  roots  are  perennial, 
rather  creeping.  Whole  herb  finooth.  Stems  annual,  af- 
cending  or  ereCt,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  leafy, 
round,  pale  and  very  fleek,  generally  Ample.  Leaves  nu- 
merous, oppofite,  feffile,  dotted,  above  an  inch  long,  ovato- 
lanceolate,  bluntilh,  with  many  (hallow  tooth-like  lerratures 
in  the  upper  part,  and  live,  rarely  feven,  parallel  ribs,  of 
which  the  middle  one  is  the  molt  conliderable.  Stipulns 
none.  Flowers  pale  lilac,  with  an  orange  tube,  inodorous, 
fcarcely  an  inch  long,  on  Ample,  folitary,  axillary  ffalks, 
which  are  generally  about  half  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
often  more,  and  bear  a pair  ol  bradteas  clofe  to  the  flower, 
by  fome  taken  for  additional  parts  of  the  calyx ; thefe  are 
fpreading  and  a little  toothed — This  fpecies,  a ltranger  to 
Britain,  is  the  original  one,  celebrated  for  its  purgative 
virtues,  whence  the  French  call  it  Poor-man’s  herb,  on 
account  of  its  cheapnefs  and  elficacy.  Indeed  its  ufe  re- 
quires great  caution,  and  a plentiful  adminillration  of  warm 
water,  butter,  or  oil,  at  the  fame  time.  A fcruple  of  the 
dried  herb  is  mentioned  as  a fufficient  dofe,  but  its  uncer- 
tainty, and  its  emetic  properties,  have  judly  brought  this 
medicine  into  difufe,  there  being  lo  many  more  unexcep- 
tionable drugs  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Its  flavour  is  nau- 
feous  and  intenfely  bitter. 

2.  G. pilofa.  Mich.  Boreali-Amer.  v.  1.  7.  Vahl.  n.  16. 
(G.  peruviana;  Walt.  Carol.  62.) — Leaves  ovate,  crenate, 
hairy  as  well  as  the  ilem.  Flowers  axillary,  nearly  feffile. — 
Native  of  moill  places  in  South  Carolina,  flowering  in  May. 
Stem  Ample  or  branched,  near  a foot  high,  fquare,  leafy, 
very  hairy.  Leaves  ovate,  not  an  inch  long,  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped  and  clafping  the  Item  with  their  bafe,  bluntilh, 
with  two  or  three  diltant  teeth  on  each  fide,  fringed,  dotted, 
and  hairy.  Flowers  nearly  feffile,  white,  with  a pair  of 
fpreading  bradteas,  which  are  fringed  like  the  calyx. 

3.  G.  peruviana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  25.  (G.  latiore  folio,  flore 
albo;  Feuill.  Peruv.  v.  3.  23.  t.  16.) — Leaves  ovate  oblong, 
toothed,  downy,  obfeurely  five-ribbed.  Flowers  axillary, 
feffile. — Native  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  Brazils.  The 
whole  herb  is  more  or  lefs  downy.  Stem  a fpan  high,  an- 
gular, moltly  Ample.  Leaves  oblong,  fomewhat  ovate, 
various  in  breadth,  bluntifh,  obfeurely  five-ribbed,  the 
margin  furnifhed  with  diltant  teeth.  Flowers  white,  nearly 
or  quite  feffile,  Ihorter  than  the  leaves,  with  a pair  of  brac- 
teasvery  like,  and  about  equal  to  the  calyx,  Itrongly  coun- 
tenancing the  idea  of  their  being  properly  calyx-leaves. 

4.  G.  latijolia.  Brown  n.  1. — “ Smooth.  Leaves  ovate, 
©btufe,  obfeurely  crenate  or  entire.  Flowers  feffilq.” — 
Native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackfon,  New  South 
Wales,  and  of  Van  Diemen’s  land. 

5.,  G.  pubefeens.  Brown  n.  2. — “Clothed  with  glandular 
hairs.  Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed.  Flowers  nearly  feffile.  ” — 
Native  of  Port  Jackfon,  the  fouth  coall  of  New  Holland, 
and  Van  Diemen’s  land. 

6.  G.  pedunculata.  Brown  n.  3. — “ Clothed  with  pow- 
dery down.  Leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  in  their  forepart, 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  flower-ffalk.” — Native  of  Port 
Jackfon. 

Mr.  Brown  announces  the  exiftence  of  a few  unpubliflied 
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fpecies,  natives  of  North  America,  of  which  we  know 
nothing  further.  He  mentions  the  Linnaean  G.  hypopoides 
and  rolundfoUa  as  fpecies  of  Lindernia  with  two  barren 
ftamens,  undoubtedly  a variable  circumftance  in  this  tribe, 
and  conllituting  no  generic  diftinClion.  G.  Monnier'ta  is  lus 
Herpejlis , and  has  the  appearance  of  a good  genus. 

With  refpeCl  to  fome  other  fpecies. 

G.  linfolia.  Vahl.  n.  4..  (Digitalis  linifolia  lufitanica  pa- 
lull  ris;  Tourn.  lull.  165.) — “ Leaves  linear, entire.  Fiower- 
llalks  axillary,  the  length  of  the  leaves.” — Native  of  Por- 
tugal. This  Lems  an  unqueltionable  Gratiola,  near  the 
officinalis,  with  which  it  agrees  in  qualities,  but  differs  in 
leaves,  and  in  the  flowers  not  being  more  than  one-third  the 
fize  of  that  fpecies. 

G.  lobelioides  of  Retzius,  Vahl.  n.  10,  has  neither  the 
habit,  calyx,  nor  braCleas  of  this  genus. 

G.  trijida.  Willd.  n.  9,  feems  to  agree  in  all  thofe  points 
with  Mr.  Brown’s  Limnophila , the  Hoitonia  indica  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

G.  luc'tda.  Vahl.  n.  17.  ( Capraria  cntjlacca  of  Linnaeus), 
is  referred  by  Mr.  Brown  to  Torcnia,  a genus  hitherto  not 
much  underltood. 

Gratiola  Officinalis,  Hedge-Hyjfops , in  the  Materia  Me- 
dico, is  a plant  to  which  various  medical  virtues  have  been 
aferibed.  The  firft  account  of  its  cultivation  in  Britain,  is 
that  given  by  Turner  in  1568,  though  it  is  faid  that  the  firlt 
botaniil  who  mentioned  it  was  Matthiolus.  It  has  a ftrong 
bitter  naufeous  talle,  with  but  little  or  no  odour  ; and  it* 
virtues  are  extracted  more  perfectly  by  aqueous  than  by 
fpirituous  menllrua.  It  refembles  digitalis  both  in  the 
lhape  of  its  flowers,  and  in  its  medicinal  effects,  and  hence 
has  been  called  Digitalis  minima.  It  is  certainly  a powerful 
and  aCtive  cathartic,  and  operates  fo  violently  as  generally 
to  induce  vomiting  ; and  on  this  account,  Chomel  thought 
it  to  be  a medicine  adapted  only  to  the  more  vigorous  and 
robull  conttitptions.  Many  others,  however,  recommend 
it  as  a fafe  and  ufeful  purgative.  But  as  its  effeCts  are  un- 
certain, it  Ihould  be  adminillered  with  the  precaution  of  a 
gradual  increafe  of  its  dofe.  This  plant  has  been  commonly 
ufed  in  hydropical  cafes  ; and  in  moderate  doles  it  is  faid  not 
only  to  adt  as  a hydragogue,  but  alfo  to  manifell  a diuretic 
character  ; and  inllances  of  its  good  effects  in  afeites  and 
anafarca  are  related  by  many  refpeCtable  practical  writers. 
Gcfner  and  Bergius  found  a fcruple  of  the  powder  to  be  a 
fufficient  dofe,  as  in  this  cafe  it  frequently  excited  naufea 
or  vomiting  ; others  have  given  it  to  half  a dram,  two  feru- 
ples,  a dram,  and  even  more.  The  extract  is  faid  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  plant  itfelf,  and  exhibited  in  the 
dofe  of  half  a dram  or  a dram  in  dyfenteries,  produces  the 
belt  effeCts.  Koltrzewlki  informs  us,  that  in  the  hofpitals 
at  Vienna,  three  maniacal  patients  were  perfectly  re- 
covered by  its  ufe  ; and  in  the  moll  confirmed  cafes  of  lues 
venerea,  it  effeCted  a compleat  cure.  It  ufually  aCted  by 
increaling  the  urinary,  cutaneous,  or  falivary  difcharge3. 
Woodv.  Mat.  Med. 

G RATIOS  A,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  frr.alleft  Canary 
iflands.  N.  lat.  29  15'.  W.  long.  13°  17'. — Alfo,  one  of 
the  Azores  iflands,  about  10  miles  long  and  eight  broad. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  beautiful  appearance,  and  fertility 
in  corn,  fruit,  paiture,  and  cattle,  with  which  it  fupplies 
Tercera,  and  feveral  of  the  other  iflands.  It  is. well  peopled, 
and  has  a number  of  villages  ; and  the  eoall  is  defended  by 
forts.  The  chief  place  is  La  Plata.  N.  lat.  39  2'.  W. 
long,  56'. 

GRATITUDE,  in  Ethics,  a virtue  difpofing  the  mind 
to  an  inward  fenfe  and  out  ward  acknowledgment  of  bene- 
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fits  received.  This  is  a virtue  in  which  the  Egyptians  pre- 
tended to  excel  all  the  reft  of  mankind.  See  Egypt. 

GRATIUS,  in  Biography , a Roman  poet,  lurnamed 
from  the  place  of  his  birth  Falifcus,  was  a contemporary  of 
Virgil.  They  are  both  mentioned  by  Ovid  in  a fingle  dilticn. 
The  work  by  which  this  author  is  known,  and  for  which  he 
claims  a fhort  notice,  is  entitled  « Cynegeticon,”  or  the  Art 
of  hunting  with  Dogs.  It  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
moderns  till  it  was  brought  to  light  by  Paul  Manutius  in 
ima.  This  learned  editor  printed  it  from  a MS.  copy 
brought  by  Sannazaro  from  France.  It  is  faid  to  be  written 
with  a purity  not  unworthy  of  the  Auguftan  age.  I he 
beft  edition  is  that  of  Leipiic  1659,  4to.  with  notes,  it 
has  been  printed  in  the  collection  of  “ Rei  Venatics  Scrip- 
tores,”  1728,  andinMattaire’s  “ Corpus  Poetarum.”  Gen. 

^GRATTAN,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  provincially 
in  fome  fituations  to  fuch  arable  lands  as  are  managed  under 
a commonable  date.  But  in  other  places,  as  in  Cornwall, 
it  is  employed  to  fignify  the  mowing  of  grafs  the  firft  year, 
after  the  ground  has  been  manured  with  lea  fand  ; which  is 
an  operation  that  they  denominate  mowing  in  grattan.  The 
ftubbles  of  common  fields  are  alio  frequently 


called 


* GRATZ,  or  Graz,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy 
ef  Stiria,  on  the  river  Muehr  ; containing  feveral  churches 
and  convents,  an  arfenal,  a caftle  on  a rock,  and  an  univerfity 
founded  in  1585.  In  this  town  is  held  the  affembly  of  the 
ft  ate  s ; and  in  1784,  it  was  erefted  into  an  archbilhopric  on 
the  fuppreflion  of  that  of  Goritz.  It  is  furrounded  by  walls. 
The  French  took  it  in  1797  ; 70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Vienna. 
N.  lat.  470  10'.  E.  long.  15'  16'.— Alfo,  a town  of  Silefia, 
called  alfo  Hradetx,  in  the  principality  of  Troppau,  fituated 
«n  the  Mora  ; four  miles  S.  of  Troppau.  N.  lat.  49'  47'. 
E.  long.  1 70  50'. 

GRATZEN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  m the  circle  of  Bechni ; 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Bechin.  N.  lat.  48“' 47'.  E.  long.  14 
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GRAVA  Sele,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Bafilicata  ; 15 
miles  E.  of  Venofa. 

GRAVATTEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  on  the  Cunlch 
Nerung  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Memel. 

GRAUDENTZ,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm,  on  an  ifland  near  the  Viftula*  anciently  called  Grodek ; 
14  miles  N.E.  of  Culm.  N.lat.  530  28'.  E.  long.  18  28'. 

GRAVE,  in  Grammar,  a fpecies  of  accent  oppofite  to 
acute.  The  grave  accent  is  expreffed  thus  (');  and  fhews 
that  the  voice  is  to  be  depreffed,  and  the  fyllable  over  which 
it  is  placed  pronounced  in  a low,  deep  tone. 

Grave,  in  Mujic,  is  applied  to  a found  which  is  in  a low 
«r  deep  tone. 

The  thicker  the  chord  or  firing,  the  more  grave  the  tone 
•r  note,  and  the  fmaller  the  acuter. 

Notes  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  more  grave,  in  proportion 
- as  the  vibrations  of  the  chord  are  lefs  quick.  See  Gra- 
vity, in  Muftc. 

Grave  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  divers 
terms  in  hiftory  and  policy.  Thus  we  fay  land-grave,  burg- 
grave,  marg-grave,  pah-grave,  See. 

The  word,  in  this  fenfe,  is  formed  of  the  German  graf, 
Signifying  comes , count ; called  in  the  barbarous  Latin  gravio 
and  graphio. 

Grave  is  alfo  ufed  for  a tomb,  wherein  a perfon  defunft 
is  interred. 

Grave,  Ital.  (pronounced  graavay)  an  adverb  applied 
to  flow  movements  in  the  fecond  decree,  more  quick  than 
adagio,  and  more  flow  than  -large.  In  adagio  movements, 
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the  time  is  ufually  counted  by  quavers,  in  grave,  by 
crotchets.  Grave,  Ital.  and  gravanent,  French,  not  only  im- 
ply a flow  time,  but  a certain  gravity  in  the  execution. 

Grave,  in  Geography,  a ftrong  town  of  Brabant,  be- 
longing to  Holland,  fituated  in  a marfhy  country,  on  the 
S.  fide  of  the  Meufe  ; 34  miles  S.E.  of  Utrecht.  N.  lat. 
51°  46'.  E.  long.  50  41'. 

Grave  Creeh,  a creek  on  the  Ohio  in  Virginia,  12  miles 
from  Wheeling.  N.  lat.  39°  46'.  W.  long.  80  55'.  Near 
this  creek  is  a mound  of  earth,  evidently  the  work  of  art, 
called  an  Indian  grave.  Although  no  tradition  remains, 
that  the  Indians  buried  their  dead  in  this  manner,  thefe 
mounds,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  contain  a 
chalky  fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  bones  of  the  human 
kind. 

Grave  Harmonic,  in  Mufie,  is  a phenomenon  thus  de- 
feribed  by  the  late  Dr.  Robifon  : “ The  reinforcements  of 
found,  which  are  called  beatings,  are  noifes.  If  any  noife 
whatever  be  repeated  with  fufticient  frequency,  at  equal 
intervals,  it  becomes  a mufical  note  of  a certain  determinate 
pitch.  If  it  recurs  60  times  in  a fecond,  it  becomes  the  note 
C-fa-ut,  or  the  double  oftave  below  the  middle  c of  our  harp- 
fichords,  or  the  note  of  an  open  pipe  eight  feet  long.  Now 
there  is  a fimilar  (we  may  call  it  the  very  fame)  reinforce- 
ment of  found  in  every  concord.  Where  the  pulfe  of  one 
found  of  the  concord  bifeftsthe  pulfe  of  the  other,  the  two 
founds  are  more  uniformly  fpread  ; but  where  they  coincide, 
or  almoft  coincide,  the  condenfation  of  one  undulation  com- 
bines with  that  of  the  other,  and  there  comes  on  the  ear  a 
ftronger  condenlation,  and  a louder  found.  This  may  be 
called  a noife",  and  the  equal  and  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
noife  fliould  produce  a mufical  note.  If,  for  inftance,  c and 
a are  founded  together ; there  is  this  noife  at  every  third 
pulfe  of  c , and  every  fifth  pulfe  of  a ; that  is,  80  times  in 
a fecond.  This  fhould  produce  a note  which  is  a 12th 
below  e and  a 1 7th  below  a ; that  is,  the  double  oft ave 
below  f,  which  makes  320  vibrations  in  a fecond.  That  is 
to  fay,  along  with  the  two  notes  c and  a of  the  concord, 
and  the  compound  found  which  we  call  the  concord  of  the 
VI th,  we  fliould  hear  a third  note  FF  in  the  bafs.  Now 
this  is  known  to  be  a faft,  and  it  is  the  grave  harmonic  ob- 
fierved  by  Rameau  and  Tartini  about  the  year  1754,  and 
verified  by  all  muficians  fince  that  time.” 

Mr.  John  Gough  gives  the  following  account  of  grave 
harmonics.  “ When  two  founds  are  heard  in  concert,  the 
vibrations  producing  them  are  arranged  in  cycles,  no  one  of 
which  continues  for  a longer  or  (horter  time  than  the  reft  ; 
and  their  effeft  is  perceived  by  the  ear,  which  becomes 
fenfible  of  their  prefence.  For  when  each  cycle  of  a feries, 
feparately  confidered,  exceeds  the  twelfth  part  of  a fecond, 
the  fenfe  of  hearing  recognizes  each  point  of  divifion  made 
by  the  coincidence  of  the  vibrations  which  feparate  the  con- 
tiguous cycles ; this  circumftance  enables  the  fenfe  to  con- 
template thefe  periods  apart,  and  comprehend  their  origin. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  duration  of  a cycle  belonging  to 
a compound  feries  does  not  exceed  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
fecond,  the  interval  proves  too  fmall  to  be  meafured  by  the 
ear  : it  therefore  efcapes  notice  in  a feparate  ftate  ; for  the 
points  of  divifion  recur  too  frequently  to  be  obferved. 
When  the  auditory  organ  finds  itfelf  in  circumftances 
anfwering  to  the  preceding  defeription,  it  has  but  one 
method  to  purfue ; which  is,  to  treat  thefe  derivative  in. 
tervals  in  the  fame  manner  it  treats  all  periods,  which  are 
fingly  too  fmall  for  its  comprehenfion  ; it  therefore  reduces 
them  to  a fimple  mufical  found,  correfponding  in  pitch  to 
a firing  which  vibrates  once  in  the  time  of  each  fuccefiive 
cycle.  A grave  harmonic  is  on  this  account  always  a lower 
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note  than  any  of  its  conditucnts,  feeing  the  time  of  a cycle 
exceeds  the  greateft  vibration  that  enters  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  it.  The  llrength  of  a grave  harmonic  is  alfo  weak, 
when  compared  with  the  notes  compofing  it,  becaufe  thefe 
fecondary  founds,  being  nothing  more  than  certain  unavoid- 
able efforts  of  the  imagination,  they  aflame  the  character  of 
a feeble  found,  which  is  jult  llrong  enough  to  be  heard  in 
the  company  of  one  or  more  louder  tones  ; for  the  power 
of  the  imagination  is  always  inferior  to  external  impreflions, 
except  in  tits  of  infanity,  when  the  organs  of  fenfe  appear 
to  be  blunted  by  phyfical  caufes.  The  grave  harmonics 
always  keep  the  direction  of  the  ears,  let  the  pofition  of  the 
head  be  changed  as  often  as  you  pleafe,  refembling  m this 
circumftance  a thrill  piping  note,  called  the  ringing  of  the 
ears  ; which  every  one  aferibes  to  a flight  affettion  of  the 
auditory  dudl,  becaufe  it  differs  from  external  founds,  in 
having  no  fixed  direction.  The  grave  harmonics  agree  with 
the  ringing  of  the  ears  in  this  remarkable  particular  ; which 
is  a llrong  proof  that  their  immediate  caufe  is  feated  in  the 
perfon  of  the  hearer ; and  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
things,  that  this  caufe  originates  in  the  mind.”  Nicholfon’s 
Journal,  8vo.  vol.iv.  p.  2. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  quoting  from  two  very 
able  writers  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  grave  harmonics,  or  Tar- 
tinian  founds,  in  order  to  fhew  the  foundation  of  the  rules 
which  we  fhall  here  give,  for  determining  the  grave  harmo- 
nic of  any  given  perfeft  confonance,  viz. 


i ft.  Find  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  one  fecond  of 
time  by  each  of  the  given  founds  : which,  fuppofing  C -fol- 
fa  -ut,  or  e of  the  German  tablature,  or  that  on  which  the 
tenor  cliff  is  placed,  to  make  two  hundred  and  forty  com- 
plete vibrations,  is  obtained,  by  multiplying  this  number  by 
the  larger  term  of  the  ratio  of  the  given  founds  to  C,  and 
dividing  the  produft  by  the  fmaller  term  of  that  ratio,  if  the 
given  founds  lie  above  C,  or  the  reverfe  if  below  it. 

2d.  Having  thus  obtained  the  vibrations  of  the  given 
confonance,  divide  the  larger  number  of  them,  by  the  larger 
term  of  the  given  confonance,  and  the  fmaller  number  by 
the  fmaller  term,  each  of  which,  if  the  operation  be  rightly 
performed,  will  give  the  fame  refult,  and  fhew  the  number  of 
coincidences  of  the  pulfes  of  the  two  given  founds  in  one  fe- 
cond, and  alfo  the  vibrations  in  that  fame  period,  of  the  grave 
harmonic  fought. 

3d.  Compare  the  number  of  vibrations  lalt  found  with  each 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  given  confonance,  and  reduce  their 
ratios  to  the  lowed  terms,  which  will  then  exprefs  the  inter- 
vals or  diflances  of  the  grave  harmonic,  below  each  of  the 
given  founds. 

By  way  of  examples  of  thefe  rules,  we  fubjoin  the  follow- 
ing table,  fhewing  the  grave  harmonic,  and  feveral  other  ufe- 
ful  particulars,  of  the  principal  confonances  in  the  odtavo, 
above  C -fol-fa-ut. 
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Grave 

Harmonics,  or  Implied  Sounds. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Tartini,  the  difeoverer  of  thefe 
founds,  extended  to  ten  of  the  confonances  in  our  table  above, 
vrz.  the  V,  4th,  III,  6th,  3d,  VI,  II,  IF,  (fecond  minor,) 
2d,  (greater  femitone,)  and  minor  femitone  (|f),  but  in 
all  of  which  he  feerns  to  have  miitaken  an  octave,  in  afiign- 


ing  the  place  of  the  harmonic  in  the  fcale,  and  has  mention- 
ed each  of  them  as  being  higher  by  an  oftave  than  *in  our 
table.  Mr.  John  Holden,  the  author  of  “ An  Effay  towards 
a rational  Syitem  of  Mafic,’’  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1807, 
p.  352,  feerns  to  have  been  aware  of  this  latter  circumftance, 
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tut  in  page  Uo,  lay*  (’own  an  inapplicable  and  falfe rule  for 
calculating  the  place  of  the  harmonic,  or  implied  found,  as 
he  calls  it ; viz.  “ when  two  different  founds  are  heard  to- 
gether, their  combination  always  either  really  produces,  or 
effentially  implies,  a third  found,  whofe  vibrations  are  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  founds  in  the 
fame  time.”  Thus  C 240,  heard  together  with  G 360, 
produces  120  ; which  is  r an  oftave  below  C,  &c.  Now 
It  is  obfervable,  that  this  empirical  rule  will  give  the  fame 
relults  as  ours  above,  only  in  fuch  cafes  where  the  eait 
terms  of  the  ratio  (in  column  3)  differs  by  unity;  which  is 
the  cafe  in  eight  of  Tartini’s  examples  out  of  the  ten,  but 
not  with  the  VI  or  the  6th  : which,  according  to  Holden's 
rule,  hand  thus,  400  - 240  = 160,  and  ==  |,orthe  fifth 
below  the  key,  in  head  of  the  Xllth  (as  Dr.  Robifonand 
we  have  calculated  it  above);  alfo,  384—  240  = 144-  and 
14  4=  or  the  oftave  and  fourth,  or  eleventh,  below  the 
upper  note,  infleadof  the  XXII.  It  is  not  a little  furprif- 
ing  that  Mr.  H.  fhould  have  overlooked  thefe  glaring  mcon- 
fidencies  of  his  rule,  with  Tartini’s  experiments,  on  which 
he  profeffes  to  have  founded  it ; acknowledging,  however, 
(p .351.)  that  he  is  unable  to  difeover  any  philofophical 
principles  on  which  thefe  phenomena  can  be  explained,  and 
cf  courfe  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  two 
authors,  from  whence  we  have  extracted  as  above.  We 
fhould  not  perhaps  have  thus  adverted  to  Mr.  Holden’s  effay, 
had  it  not  been  in  other  refpedts  a mod  refpeftable  work, 
and  one  through  which  thefe  errors  are  likely  to  be  widely 
diffeminated  among  mufieians,  and  were  not  the  fanciful 
fydem  of  harmony,  which  he  builds  folely  upon  them,  cal- 
culated to  bewilder  dill  further  the  mufical  dudent,  who  may 
happen  to  have  but  a dight  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
Among  the  novelties  of  Mr.  Holden’s  fydem,  he  pretends 
to  prove,  by  means  of  the  implied  founds,  (calculated  by  his 
rule,)  that  the  minor  third,  is  a “ fuperllru£ted  third,” 
and  not  the  fundamental  lefs  third  of  the  fcale,  which  he 
fays  is  expreffed  by  the  ratio  l\,  (though  conceived  probably, 
as  he  fays,  p.  371,  by  the  ratio  if,)  on  which  account  we 
have  introduced  this  comma-deficient  minor  third  into  our 
table,  and  when  its  harmonic  is  (hewn  to  be  (->  e,  five  octrves 
below  the  1 pper  note  of  the  confonance,  indead  of  2844  — 
240  = 445,  and  44")  -p  284)  = -fi,  which  expreffes 
2 VIII  + 6th,  or  a minor  twentieth  below  the  upper  note, 
as  Mr.  H.’s  ride  would  have  given  it  : whereas,  had  he  uied 
the  true  method  of  affigning  the  place  of  this  harmonic  or 
implied  found,  his  beaded  fundamental  lefs  third,  (befides 
proving  lefs  agreeable  to  the  ear  on  trial,  p.  384,  than  £,) 
mud  have  been  degraded  from  the  rank  of  concords,  as 
having  an  implied  found  more  than  three  odfaves  below  the 
lowed  of  its  notes,  which  is  one  of  the  effential  properties  of 
Concords,  according  to  their  new  conceits. 

Another  refult  of  thefe  falfe  principles  in  the  Effay  is, 
the  admiflion  of  the  integer  7 among  harmonic  ratios 
(though  to  theexclnfion  of  5 x 7 ; 7’,  7 , See.  2 X 7,  2!  x 7, 
&c.  page  341,  and  alfo  of  page  305,  although  7,  11,  13, 
19,  &c.  have  real  places  in  the  falfe  notes  of  the  trumpet, 
horn,  &c.),  and  the  confequent  introduftion  of  what  the 
author  calls  a Grave  fourth  (fee  that  article),  in  his  de- 
feending  fcale,  page  316.  According  to  which  alfo,  the 
acute  or  comma-redundant  major  fixth  (j-f ),  belongs  effen- 
tially to  the  fcale,  indead  of  the.true  concord  | 1 We  trud 
that  we  fhall  have  performed  an  acceptable  piece  of  fervice 
to  the  well-wifhers  to  the  harmonic  fcience,  in  pointing  out 
the  fource  of  fuch  incongruous  abfurdities  as  the  above  ; and 
hope,  that  in  a fecond  edition  of  this  ufeful  work  nearly  all 
which  follows  page  349  will  be  expunged,  and  configned  to 
its  merited  oblivion. 


G R A 

The  grave  harmonics  found  by  the  rules  and  table  abovfy 
are  occafioned  by  the  coincidences  of  the  vibrations  of  per- 
feft  confonances,  or  the  beats  of  Mr.  Sauveur,  but  fince  the 
beats  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith  alfo,  or  thole  made  by  imperfedl 
concords,  when  they  occur  oftener  than  12  or  13  in  a fecond, 
occafion  a grave  harmonic  note  to  be  perceived,  and  no  the- 
orems  for  calculating  fuch  beats,  except  that  of  Dr.  Smith 
from  the  fra&ions  of  a comma  of  temperament,  and  Mr, 
Emerfon’s  from  the  lengths  of  drings,  having  to  our  know- 
ledge been  publilhed,  we  (hall  here  fupply  that  defedt  in  our 
article  Beats,  and  give  theorems  for  calculating  the  beats 
made  by  imperfeft  or  tempered  concords  whole  vibrations 
per  fecond  are  given,  viz. 

Let  N and  M be  the  number  of  complete  vibrations  made 
in  one  fecond,  by  the  grave  and  acute  notes  relpedlively,  of 

the  tempered  concord  whofe  perfedl’ ratio  is  — (n  being  the 

lead  term,  in  its  lowed  number),  and  let  b be  the  number  of 
beats  in  one  fecond  of  time. 

Then,  if  the  temperament  be Jharp,  b =ffn  M — m N,  the 
beats  required. 

Or,  if  the  temperament  be  fiat,  b — m N — n M,the  beat* 
required. 

Take  for  example,  the  3d  in  our  table  above,  and  we  have 
N = 240,  M = 284%  n — 5,  and  m = 6 : and  by  the  fe- 
cond theorem  above  6 x 240  — 5 x 2844  — iql  the  beats  in 
one  fecond  : which  are,  it  will  be  obferved,  jud  double  the 

vibrations  in  column  five  of  the  table,  and  therefore  the  grave 
harmonic  thus  occafioned,  is  four  odtaves  below  the  upper 
note  of  this  comma  deficient  minor  third.  The  above  theo- 
rems for  beats  will  be  found  of  like  eafy  application,  in  al- 
mod  every  indance  of  mufical  calculations. 

Grave  Intervals  is  a term  applied  by  Mr.  Max- 
well and  feveral  other  corrett  writers,  to  fuch  confo- 
nances as  are  flattened  or  lowered  by  a major  Comma  (fee 
that  article)  and  it  is  ufual  wuth  them  to  diitinguiih  fuch  in- 
tervals by  the  grave  accent  thus,  II',  IIP,  IV',  V , VI', 
&c. ; and  on  the  contrary,  to  apply  the  acute  accent  to  fuch 
as  are  (harpened  or  railed  a major  comma,  as  II',  IIP,  4', 
&C.  and  to  call  fuch  acute  intervals  or  comma  redundant  inter- 
vals, while  thofe  as  much  flattened  are  called  Comma  defi- 
cient intervals,  which  fee.  Mr.  Holden,  a modern  writer, 
has,  however,  applied  this  term  to  intervals  lowered  by  what 
he  calls  a bearing,  w'hofe  ratio  is  = 1 1.94709  £ -f  m. 
See  Grave  fourth,  &c. 

Grave  fourth,  according  to  Mr.  Holden’s  fydem 
lately  publifhed,  is  an  interval  lefs  than  a perfeft  fourth, 
by  what  he  calls  a bearing  (which  is  = 13.94709  2 
-j-  m)  having  the  ratio  of  t't  — 240.05291  2 + 5 f -f  21m  in 
Mr.  Earey'snew  notation  ; its  common  logarithmis  .8819006, 
8792,  its  Euler’s  logarithm  or  decimal  value  of  the  odlave 
is  .3923175,  and  it  contains  2 1.89039  major  commas. 

Grave  proper  femitone,  is  an  interval  in  Mr.  Holden’s  Syf- 
tem  of  Mufic,  whofe  ratio  is  \°  = 43.052912  -ff+4m; 
its  common  logarithm  is  .9788107,1,  and  Euler’s  logarithm 
.070389,  and  the  number  of  major  commas  3.92754  which 
it  contains. 

GRAVEDO,  in  Medicine,  a Latin  term,  derived  from 
gravis,  heavy,  dignifies  that  fpecies  of  catarrh,  which  is 
ufually  called  a cold  in  the  head ; and  in  which,  together  w'ith 
a duffing  of  the  nodrils,  and  blunting  of  the  voice,  there  is  a 
fenfe  of  fullnefs  and  weight  in  the  forehead.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  Celfus,  nearly  fynonymous  with  the  coryza  of  the 
Greeks.  See  Catarrh.  Celfus,  de  Med.  lib  iv.  cap.  2. 

GRAVEDONA,  or  Gravidona,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Lario,  on  the  lake 
Como:  42  miles  N.  of  Milan. 
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GRAVEL,  in  Agriculture,  a term  frequently  applied  to 
* well  known  material  of  the  fmall  ftony  kind,  the  fizes  of 
the  particles  of  which  vary  from  thofe  of  very  fmall  peas  to 
cockles,  and  fometimes  larger.  They  are  often  intermixed 
with  other  matters,  fuch  as  fand,  clay,  loam,  flints,  pebbles, 
iron  ocres,  &c.  Hence  there  are  fandy,  clayey , loamy,  flinty, 
pebbly,  ocrey  or  ferruginous  gravels,  &c. 

Gravel,  in  Gardening,  is  a fmall  ftony  fubftance  made 
life  of  for  the  purpofe  of  conftrufting  roads,  walks  and 
paths.  Walks  formed  of  this  material  are  great  ornaments 
to  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds,  as  well  as  ufeful  for  com- 
mon walking  upon. 

The  belt  gravel  for  thofe  purpofes  is  that  which  is  natu- 
rally compofed  of  irregular  pebbles  and  flints,  having  a mo- 
derate proportion  of  a yellowilh  or  brownifh  fandy  loam,  to 
make  it  bind,  and  give  colour.  It  is  obtained  in  fields  and 
commons,  in  many  parts,  at  from  one,  to  three  or  four  feet 
under  the  furface,  though  not  equally  good  in  all  parts,  in 
refpeft  to  quality  and  colour,  fome  having  a greater  or  lefs 
proportion  of  pebbles,  a larger  or  fmaller  proportion  of  loam, 
which  is  more  or  lels  fandy  or  clayey  : it  is  the  colour  of  the 
loam,  or  oxyd  of  iron,  principally,  which  conftitutes  the 
beauty  of  gravel  walks  ; that  of  a deepilh  yellow  or  reddifh 
colour  being  the  moll:  eligible,  as  when  formed  into  well-laid 
walks  and  rolled,  it  has  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  orna- 
mental effect.  Where  fuch  gravel  can  be  procured  within  a 
moderate  diftancc,  and  eafy  expence,  it  is  preferable  to  all 
others  in  fome  parts.  Gravel  is  of  an  iron-mould  colour,  or 
of  a dufky  brown  hue,  which  may  neverthelefs  be  of  a pro- 
per quality  for  walks  where  the  colour  is  difregarded. 

Whatever  colour  the  gravel  may  have,  its  proper  quality 
for  walks  is,  a due  proportion  of  moderate,  light,  fandy 
loam,  to  make  it  bind  clofe  and  firm  at  all  feafons  ; but  not 
fo  redundant,  or  fo  clayey,  as  to  be  clammy  and  flick  to  the 
feet  in  wet  weather,  or  fo  fliarp  and  fandy  as  to  become  open 
and  loofe  in  dry  weather. 

In  fome  places,  no  other  gravel  is  met  with  but  fuch  as  is 
very  loofe,  fandy,  or  pebbly,  and  which  has  fcarcely  any 
binding  materials  amongfl  it  ; which  kind  never  of  itfelf 
binds,  but  always  remains  open  and  loofe,  being  at  all 
times  difagreeable  to  walk  upon  ; this  may,  however,  be 
mended  by  a mixture  of  light  fandy  loam,  where  practicable, 
adding  about  one  load  to  every  two  or  three  of  gravel,  call- 
ing them  together,  and  turning  them  over  two  or  three  times, 
that  they  may  be  well  blended  and  incorporated  ; and  this, 
when  formed  into  a walk,  will  often  bind  clofe,  firm,  and 
fmooth  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

In  preparing  the  gravel  for  walks,  it  fliould  not  by  any 
means  be  finely  fereened,  as  is  often  the  praftice  : as  it  is 
dug  out  of  the  pit,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  call  it  up  in  a 
heap,  or  long  ridge,  all  fuch  large  rough  pebbles  only  as 
rol’l  down  being  cleared  away  ; as  if  fereened  from  the 
ftones,  it  partakes  too  much  of  the  loam,  fo  as  always  to  flick 
to  the  feet  at  every  flalh  of  rain. 

In  purchafing  gravel  for  walks,  it  is  moflly  from  about 
two  to  five  or  fix  fhiilings  or  more  per  cart-load  for  three 
horfes  ; though  the  price  differs  greatly  in  different  parts, 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gravel,  as  well  as  the 
goodnefs  of  its  colour. 

In  refpeft  to  the  diffribution  of  gravel-walks  in  pleafure- 
grounds,  and  gardens,  for  ornament  or  life,  large  ones  are 
neceffary  to  proceed  parallel  to  the  houfe,  extending  eren 
way  towards  the  fide  diff rifts  of  the  garden  and  ornamented 
grounds  : according  to  the  former  ftyle  of  gardening,  a large 
walk  of  this  kind  was  ufually  extended  in  a ffraight  line  from 
the  front  of  the  habitation  along  the  middle  of  the  pleafure 
ground,  fometimes  having  grafs  plats  continued  on  each 


fide,  and  fometimes  fpaeious  borders  furniflied  with  curious 
flirubs  and  flowers.  But  in  modern  deligns  thefe  middle 
walks  are  rarely  admitted,  efpecially  in  fpaeious  grounds, 
having  nothing  in  front  beyond  the  parallel  habitation 
walk,  but  an  open  rural  grafs  lawn,  free  from  all  interfec- 
tions  of  walks,  & c.  However,  a good  walk  clofely  parallel 
to  the  houfe  is  indifpenfably  neceffary,  both  for  ornament 
and  convenience,  and  from  this  fide-walks  fliould  branch  off, 
communicating  with  the  other  parts  of  the  pleafure  or  gar- 
den-grounds ; one  in  particular  to  be  extended  in  a ferpen- 
tine  manner  quite  round  the  ground,  others  leading  in  the 
fame  manner  through  the  interior  parts,  fo  as  to  have  dry 
firm  walking  at  all  times  to  every  part  of  the  ground  or 
garden,  without  coming  upon  the  grafs. 

The  dimeniions  for  gravel-walks  muff  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  rxtent  of  the  grounds  or  gardens,  as  from 
five  to  twenty  feet  or  more  in  width  ; but  all  principal  walks 
fliould  be  at  leaft.  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  ; and  in  large 
grounds  or  gardens  leading  direftly  from  the  houfe,  they 
fhould  be  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  wide  at  leaff.  When 
the  houfes  and  gardens  are  very  large,  the  main  walks  conti- 
guous to  the  manilon  are  fometimes  made  thirty  or  forty 
feet  wide  ; the  boundaries  on  each  fide  being  fometimes  in 
grafs  widely  extended,  and  fometimes  in  borders  for  flowers 
and  other  curious  plants,  having  either  narrow  verges  of 
grafs,  or  edgings  of  dwarf  box,  or  thrift,  on  the  iides  of 
the  walks. 

In  forming  walks  of  this  fort,  they  fliould  be  firff  flaked 
out  to  the  proper  width,  and  then  the  boundaries  formed, 
each  fide  of  equal  level,  correfponding  to  the  adjacent  ground ; 
the  cavity  of  the  walk  for  the  reception  of  the  gravel  being 
afterwards  made,  the  whole  fpace  being  dug  out  at  leait 
twelve  inches  deep,  to  allow  for  a proper  depth  of  gravel, 
both  to  prevent  weeds  coming  from  the  ground  below,  and 
worms  from  calling  up  the  earth  ; as  alfo  to  allow  of  a pro- 
per depth  for  turning  the  gravel  occalionally  when  the  furface 
becomes  foul;  the  earth  dug  out  to  form  the  cavity  of  the 
walk  may  be  ufed  to  raife  and  form  the  ground  on  each  fide, 
if  neceffary,  which,  and  the  edgings,  fliould  always  be 
completed  before  the  gravel  is  begun  to  be  laid  down  into 
the  cavity  formed  for  it. 

When  the  cavity  has  been  thus  prepared,  any  hard  rub- 
bilhing  materials  may  be  laid  in  the  bottom,  feveral  inches 
thiek  ; fuch  as  coarfe  gravel  or  ballall,  rough  ftony  lime, 
brick,  or  other  rubbifli,  which  will  greatly  prevent  worm- 
calls,  and  help  to  drain  the  moifture  from  the  top  of  the 
walk  in  wet  weather,  and  in  winter  preferve  a dry  furface  : 
the  proper  gravel  is  then  to  be  laid  fix  or  eight  inches  thick ; 
in  laying,  railing  the  middle  higher  than  the  fides,  in  a gra- 
dual rounding  form  ; which  is  not  only  neceffary' to  throw 
off  the  w'et,  but  alfo  to  give  the  walk  a more  ornamental 
appearance  ; the  proportion  to  be  cbferved  in  this  is,  for  a 
walk  of  five  or  fix  feet  width,  an  inch  and  a half  of  rife  in 
the  middle  ; for  one  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  two  and  a half 
inches;  and  for  one  of  twenty  feet,  from  three  to  four  or 
five  inches ; the  lame  proportion  being  regarded  in  other 
widths.  At  every  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  as  the  work  advances 
in  laying,  it  is  proper  to  tread,  rake,  and  roll  the  gravel 
down,  as  it  always  rolls  more  firm  and  fmooth  whillt  frelh 
flirred  ; it  is  alio  neceffary,  for  fear  of  rain,  efpecially  in 
loamy  gravel  ; for  which  reafons,  more  fliould  never  be  laid 
in  one  day  than  can  be  finilhed  off,  except  the  rough  laying. 
The  treading  fliould  be  performed  regularly  with  the  feet 
pretty  clofe,  taking  Ihort  Heps  ; fo  as  to  render  every  part 
equally  firm,  and  not  to  fink  in  holes  under  the  feet,  in  the 
work  of  raking  and  rolling.  The  raking  fliould  be  perform- 
ed regularly  lengthways  qf  the  walk  ; and  in  the  finifliing 
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off  or  fmooth  raking,  a wooden-headed  rake  without  teeth 
is  moft  eligible,  or  the  back  of  any  common  rake  ; as  by  any 
of'  thefe,  the  furface  may  be  rendered  more  regular  and  even 
without  drawing  off  the  requifite  proportion  of  top  pebbles, 
Or  raking  them  into  holes  or  heaps  ; as  the  art  of  fmooth- 
raking  is  to  leave  all  the  proper-fized  top  ftones  equally  dif- 
perfed  over  the  furface.  As  foon  as  any  part  is  thus  laid 
and  raked,  it  fliould  be  well  rolled  both  acrofs  and  length- 
ways ; and  when  the  whole  is  laid,  a good  rolling  fliould  be 
•riven  the  whole  length,  repeating  it  till  the  furface  is  ren- 
dered perfe&ly  compaft,  firm,  and  fmooth  ; and  after  the 
firft  fhower  of  rain,  another  good  rolling  fliould  be  given, 
fo  as  to  make  it  bind  like  a rock.  This  method  fliould  be 
practifed  with  all  walks  made  with  thefe  materials  inva- 
riably. 

The  management  afterwards  is,  occafional  weeding, 
fweeping,  and  good  rolling,  once  or  twice  a week,  efpe- 
eially  in  the  advanced  part  of  fpring,  and  all  fummer ; a id 
alfo  occafionally  in  winter,  in  dry  open  weather ; and  when 
the  furfaces  become  very  foul,  or  over-run  with  fmall  weeds 
or  mofs,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  they  muff  be  broken  up  in 
fpring,  and  turned  the  furface  to  the  bottom,  and  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  by  which  the  weeds  and  mofs  will  not  only 
be  buried,  but  the  walks  appear  as  frefli  as  when  nevv  laid. 
The  cuftom  of  breaking  up  gravel-walks  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  laying  them  up  in  rough  ridges,  to  deftroy 
weeds  and  mofs,  is  not  eligible  for  general  pra&ice,  or  only 
occafionally,  where  any  walk  is  exceedingly  overrun  ; it  is 
moftly  more  advifable  to  permit  all  the  principal  gravel- 
walks  to  remain  undifturbed,  at  leaft  till  the  fpring,  when,  if 
it  appear  neceffary,  the  whole  may  be  broken  up,  regularly 
turned,  and  re-laid  in  a neat  manner. 

The  turning  of  gravel  is  a fort  of  flight  digging,  the 
foul  furface  being  turned  down,  and  the  frefh  up ; fome  have 
it  performed  regularly  once  a year  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  colour.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  laying,  raking,  and 
rolling,  are  performed  the  fame  as  in  the  firft  conftru&ing 
the  walks. 

The  rolling  fliould  be  performed  once  a week  at  leaft  in 
fummer,  and  if  two  or  three  times  the  more  beautiful  the 
walks  will  appear,  and  it  will  tend  greatly  to  deftroy  weeds 
and  mofs  ; it  is  moftly  a rule  among  gardeners  to  fweep 
and  roll  every  Saturday.  During  the  fummer,  it  is  of  much 
advantage  to  give  a good  rolling  after  rain,  which  affords 
a compaft  fmooth  furface,  and  preferves  the  walks  in  goo  : 
®rder. 

Gravel,  in  Geology,  is  a term  properly  applied  to  thofe 
fabulous  foils,  or  affemblages  of  worn  and  rounded  ftones, 
which  are  found  fcattered  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  al- 
moft  all  fituations.  It  is  an  effential  chara&er  of  gravel, 
that  it  {hall  contain  rounded  ftones  extraneous  to  the  place 
where  they  are  found,  otherwife  the  breccia,  rubble,  and 
loofened  rocks  and  ftrata  near  the  furface,  owing  to  the  adlion 
of  air,  wet,  and  frofts,  &c.  will  be  confounded  with  it,  as 
too  often  has  happened,  in  the  descriptions  of  countries. 
The  earthy  and  fmaller  matters  found  among  gravels,  vary 
in  different  fituations,  in  all  degrees  from  clay  to  fand  : and 
yet,  if  fuch  alluvial  mixtures  contain  rounded  ftones,  and 
fragments  with  evident  marks  of  attrition  on  them,  they 
fliould,  in  deferibing  fuch  foils,  all  be  denominated  gravel, 
adding  other  words  to  diftinguifh  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
their  earthy  mixtures  : where  rounded  ftones  only  are  found, 
with  little  elfe  among  them,  as  on  the  fea  beach  often,  and 
in  fome  gravel-pits,  fuch  may  be  denominated  very  clean 
gravel  ; if  a fmall  admixture  of  fand,  loam,  (a  mixture  of 
fand  and  clay,)  or  day,  be  found  among  the  ftones,  fuch 
may  be  denominated  clean  fan^f,  clean  loamy,  or  clean 


clayey  gravel : where  a confiderable  portion  of  the  mafs  is 
fand,  loam,  or  day,  fuch  fttould  be  called  fandy,  loamy,  or 
clayey  gravel  : and  laftly,  where  the  earths  greatly  predomi- 
nate, the  terms  very  fandy,  very  loamy,  or  very  clayey  gra- 
vel fliould  be  ufed  ; or  in  place  of  thefe  laft,  in  extreme 
cafes,  alluvial  fand,  alluvial  loam,  or  alluvial  clay  may  be 
fubftituted  : the  laft  of  which  terms  would  apply  to  the 
horizontal  earthy  depofits  or  meadow  foils,  by  the  fides  of 
rivers,  the  mud  of  lakes,  &c.  We  have  here  made  ufe  of 
the  term  alluvial,  in  its  drift  and  proper  fenfe,  as  denoting 
matters  worn,  moved,  difperfed,  mixed,  and  depoiited  in 
water,  in  diftinftion  from  the  regular  or  undifturbed  matters 
of  the  terreftrial  ftrata  : which,  though  they  (hew  evident 
marks  of  having  been  depofited  in  a fluid,  the  perfeft  homo- 
genity  of  each  lamina  of  the  ftrata,  and  their  vaft  extenfion, 
without  rude  or  accidental  mixtures,  fhew  that  the  laws 
which  governed  the  two  kinds  of  terreftrial  depofit,  were  not 
lefs  diftinft  and  marked,  than  are  the  proceffes  of  the  precipi- 
tation of  matters  before  mechanically  mixed  and  fufpended 
in  a fluid,  and  the  cryftallization  of  fubftances  from  menftrua 
fuper-faturated  therewith.  During  the  depofition  of  the 
ftrata,  all  was  tranquil  and  quiet,  except  the  movements  of 
animated  beings,  which  occupied  fucceffively  the  vaft  fub- 
aqueous  plains  of  ftrata  : during  the  formation  and  depofition 
of  the  gravels,  of  all  deferiptions,  all  was  violence  and  con- 
fufion,  and  apparently  fo  continued  for  a long  period  of 
time. 

No  problem  is  of  more  practical  and  theoretical  import- 
ance in  geology,  than  whether  gravel  is  any  where  found 
under  regular  and  undifturbed  ftrata  ? Were  the  decifion 
of  this  queftion  to  be  referred  to  the  opinions  of  writers  on 
geology,  mineralogy.  See.  there  would  be  little  room  to 
doubt,  from  their  defeription,  that  fuch  is  fometimes,  nay 
frequently,  the  cafe  ; but  Mr.  William  Smith,  from  having 
devoted  great  part  of  twenty  years  to  the  accurate  diferimi- 
nation  of  ftratified  and  alluvial  matters,  on  the  principles 
above  ftated,  after  examining  v^ft  numbers  of  the  deepeft 
and  moft  extenfive  wells,  (hafts,  mines,  quarries,  &c.  and 
converfing  with  quarrymen,  miners.  See.  who  colleftively 
have  made  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  obfervations,  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  no  fuch  cafe  can  be  pointed  out 
in  England.  It  is  true,  that  fandy,  loamy,  and  clayey  maffes 
occur,  with  a very  few  rounded  or  broken  and  mixed  ftony 
fragments  among  them,  fo  that  the  niceft  diferiminations 
are  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  fuch,  in  fome  places,  from  ftrati- 
fied fand,  loam,  (or  natural  brick-earth)  or  day  ; and  under 
great  thicknefs  of  fuch  doubtful  mafles,  beds  of  rounded 
and  mixed  ftones  are  found,  fometimes  at  very  confiderable 
depths,  but  in  all  fuch  inftances,  the  doubtful  character 
has  continued  from  the  very  furface  downward,  to  fuch 
gravel-beds,  and  no  where  are  regular  ftrata  of  (lone, 
clay,  or  fand  found  upon  even  thefe  doubtful  maffes, 
when  due  caution  is  ufed  in  making  and  extending  the 
obfervations.  It  is  true  alfo,  that  there  are,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Britifh  feries  of  ftrata,  filiceous,  or  grit-ftone 
beds,  and  rocks,  coinpofed  of  diftinft  grains  of  filex,  or 
cryftallized  quartz,  of  all  fixes,  from  fuch  as  require  a 
glafs  for  viewing  them,  to  others  the  il&e  of  a man's  fift ; 
and  in  feveral  inftances,  contrary  to  the  more  common  cafe, 
of  fmall  and  fizeable,  or  uniform  grains,  which  diftin- 
guifh moft  of  our  grit-ftones,  there  are  beds  in  which  grains, 
as  fine  as  pofiible,  are  mixed  with  the  largeft  mentioned 
above,  and  have,  in  the  cliffs  and  places  where  thefe  coarfe 
ftone-beds,  or  loofe  blocks  of  them,  are  feen  expofed,  fo 
exaftly  the  appearance,  at  firft  fight,  of  gravel-rock,  or  in- 
durated  fandy  gravel,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  fliould  have 
been  fo  generally  claffed  with  the  gravels.  Thofe,  however, 
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who,  like  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  trace  the  blocks  of  coarfe  ftone  alluded  to, 
to  their  natural  bed,  and  to  examine  the  newly  cut,  or  broken 
faces  of  them,  and  their  beds  and  accompanying  ftrata,  and 
of  comparing  them  with  the  heterogeneous  mixtures  and  un- 
certain and  irregular  ftratification  of  the  real  gravel-rocks, 
of  which  there  are  great  trails  in  Nottinghamfhire,  Derby- 
fhire,  Leicefterlhire,  Staffordfhire,  Chefliire,  and  others  of 
the  midland  counties,  in  fome  places  of  immenfe  thicknefs, 
will  fee  abundant  caufe  for  diitinguifhing  even  the  coarfeft 
and  moll  irregular  of  our  grit-ftone  llrata,  from  the  fuper- 
ficial  gravel-rocks  above-mentioned,  and,  indeed,  from  allu- 
vial, or  water-worn  mixtures  of  any  kind.  And  fuch  ob- 
fervers  will  be  ilruck  with  furprize,  that  fuch  a regular  and 
con  Slant  law,  as  leems  to  have  regulated  the  formation  of 
grains  of  lilex,  of  all  the  fixes  mentioned,  Ihould  not  have 
been  obferved  and  reforted  to,  for  explaining  the  formation 
of  coarfe  as  well  as  line  grit-llones,  and  have  guarded  againll 
our  confounding  them  with  the  water-worn  gravels.  Ac- 
cumulations of  gravel  are  to  be  dillinguilhed  into  native  and 
foreign,  according  as  the  pebbles  and  earth  and  extraneous 
bodies  among  them,  can  be  referred  to  known  and  adja- 
cent ftrata,  or  confifts  of  ftones  and  earths  not  elfewhere 
found,  or  but  in  very  diftant  countries.  For  it  will  be  found, 
that  except  on  the  fea  fhore,  where  the  waves  continually 
carry  away,  and  again  throw  up  the  ftones,  which  fall  from, 
or  are  wafhed  out  of  the  marine  cliffs,  that  the  gravel  of  no 
fpot  correfponds  with  the  ftrata  on  which  it  is  lodged,  and 
if  in  any  fituations  in  land  this  Ihould  feem  to  be  the  cafe,  it 
will  probably  be  found,  that  thofe  ftrata  extend  far  to  the 
eall  or  fouth-eall  of  the  place  where  their  alluvial  remains 
are  lodged,  and  the  circumftances  appear  to  be  explainable, 
on  the  principle  of  a general  moving  of  native  alluvia  from 
the  fouth-eall  quarter  towards  the  north-well  quarter,  as 
obferved  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  135. 
It  is  a remarkable  fa£l,  that  all  the  very  coarfe,  and  irregular 
grit-ftone  llrata,  which  have  been  noticed  by  the  writer  of 
this  article  in  England,  precede  or  occur  beneath  a feries  of 
carboniferous  ftrata,  or  coal-meafures  ; the  lowell  being 
found  in  the  firil  and  third  grit  rocks  of  the  great  Derby- 
fhire  denudation,  and  the  others  occur,  both  above  and  below 
the  grey  lime  rock,  which  forms  the  floor  and  border  of 
the  great  South-Wales  coal-field  (Phil.  Tranf  1806),  alfo 
the  floor  and  edges  of  the  forell  of  Dean  coal-bafon, 
and  the  weftern  edge  of  the  Somerfet  and  Glouceiler,  or 
Bath  coal-field,  the  northern  edge  of  the  Newcaftle-under- 
line,  or  pottery  coal-field,  &c.  And  which  faft  it  feems  to 
be  that  Mr.  Kirwan  alludes  to,  under  the  name  of  femipro- 
tolite  in  fome  of  the  cafes  mentioned  pages  257,  293,  300, 
307,  312,  and  336,  of  his  “ Geological  Effays  it  is  plain, 
however,  that  thefe  coarfe  grit-ilones,  under  our  coals,  do 
not  indicate  the  near  approach  of  the  fundamental  rock  of 
granite,  as  Mr.  Kirwan  would  have  us  believe.  We  cannot 
clofe  this  article,  without  again  adverting  to  the  importance 
of  accurately  difcriminaling  the  alluvia  found  on  different 
parts  of  every  country,  and  of  tracing  their  connection  with 
the  regular  and  continuous  maffes  of  ftrata  on  which  they  reft, 
and  from  whence  they  have  been  torn.  Much  information 
on  the  alluvia  and  ftrata  of  the  midland  counties  ot  England 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Farey’s  Report  on  Derbyfhire. 

Gravel  Rock,  fignifies  a concreted  or  indurated  mafs  of 
fandy  Gravel,  (fee  that  article,)  and  is  carefully  to  be  diflin- 
guifhed  from  the  coarfe  grit-ftone  ftrata,  which  it  often 
clofely  refembles. 

Gravel  Fojfils,  is  a term  applied  to  fuch  reliquia,  or 
extraneous  foifils,  as  are  found  in  a rounded  or  worn  ftate,  or 
lodged  among  gravel,  or  alluvial  mixtures,  the  ruins  of. 
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abraded  and  worn  ftrata.  See  our  article  Coal,  where  the 
diltin&ions  between  this  and  other  claffes  of  extraneous 
foifils  are  explaiued. 

Gravel,  in  Medicine , the  popular  term  for  the  diforder 
occalloned  by  the  formation  of  finall  calculous,  or  fand-like 
concretions  in  the  kidnies  and  bladder.  It  is  the  Nephralgia 
arenofa  of  Sauvage ; (fee  bis  Mold.  Method.  Clafs  VII. 
Genus  XXV.  fpec.  2.)  and  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the 
nephralgia  calcitlofa  of  the  fame  nofulcgilt,  in  which  larger 
calculi,  or  Jlones,  are  formed  and  impacted  in  the  kidnies, 
ureters,  or  bladder. 

The  fymptoms  which  indicate  the  prefence  of  gravel  in 
the  kidnies,  or  in  the  paffages  from  the  kidnies  to  the 
bladder,  called  the  ureters,  are  chiefly  a fevere  paiu  in  the 
loins,  which  is  often  accompanied  by  a fenfe  of  numbnefs, 
extending  down  the  thighs  of  the  fide  affeCted,  with  a re-- 
tra&ion  of  the  tefticle  in  the  male,  and  with  a ficknefs  of  the 
llomach,  often  amounting  to  vomiting.  During  the  paffage 
of  the  fntall  calc  lus  through  the  canal  of  the  ureter,  the 
diftenfion  and  irritation  occalloned  by  the  calculus,  efpe- 
cially  if  its  furface  Ihould  be  rugged  and  uneven,  excites 
thofe  fymptoms  in  a more  or  lefs  fevere  degree,  or  for  a 
longer  or  fhorter  duration,  according  to  its  lize  and  form  ; 
and  they  fuddenly  ceafe  when  it  has  entered  the  bladder. 
Pain  is  again  excited  in  the  urinary  organs,  when  the  cal- 
culus either  lies  over  the  aperture,  or  enters  the  canal  of  the 
urethra,  and  a pain  and  difficulty  of  palling  the  urine  is 
excited.  Thefe  fymptoms,  attending  the  tranfit  of  a fmall 
Hone  from  the  kidney,  or  its  expullion  from  the  bladder, 
conllitute  what  is  ufually  called  a fit  of  the  gravel.  The 
more  common  forms  of  the  difeafe,  however,  conlift  in  the 
formation  of  a fort  of  fandy  matter,  of  a red  colour,  which  im- 
pedes the  free  paffage  of  the  urine,  and  occalions  confiderable 
pain  in  the  attempt,  as  well  as  an  aching  pain  in  the  loins, 
through  the  fympathy  of  the  kiduies  with  the  bladder.  A 
whirilh  mtlcous  matter  is  fometimes  difeharged  with  the 
urine,  under  both  thefe  forms  of  the  diforder,  probably 
from  the  irritation  excited  in  the  fecreting  veffels,  that  open 
on  the  internal  lurface  of  the  bladder  : the  paffage  of  the 
fmall  calculi  occafionally  caufes  a laceration  of  the  fmall 
blood-veffels,  and  bloody  urine  is  therefore  difeharged. 

The  little  calculi,  excited  in  thofe  cafes,  are  fometimes  of 
a bright  red  colour,  and  conlift,  as  well  as  the  red  fand  which 
paffes  with  the  urine,  or  is  depollted  from  it,  of  the  uric  or 
lithic  acid  in  a concrete  ftate. 

The  gravel  is  a difeafe  chiefly  of  advanced  life.  It  is 
common  in  gouty  habits,  in  which  it  often  alternates  with 
the  paroxyfms  of  gout.  It  has  been  obferved,  too,  that  it 
defeends  by  hereditary  tranfmiffion,  like  that  difeafe;  and 
that  of  the  children  of  gouty  parents  fome  have  been  attack- 
ed with  the  gravel,  while  others  have  had  the  gout.  It  is 
a curious  fadl,  alfo,  that  the  concretions,  called  chalk- 
ftones,  which  are  depofited  in  the  joints  in  the  gout,  con-- 
iiil  of  the  fame  fubitance  as  thefe  gravelly  concretions,  viz- 
the  uric  acid.  It  is  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  rheumatic 
affeCtion  of  the  loins,  called  lumbago,  by  the  ficknefs  which 
attends  the  more  fevere  cafes,  the  numbnefs  of  the  thigh 
and  retraction  of  the  tefticle,  as  well  as  by  the  mucous  or. 
bloody  urine,  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  paffmgit,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  fandy  fediment  in  it. 

Chemiftry  has  enabled  tlw  phyfician  to  adminiffer  great 
relief  to  the  fufferings  occafioned  by  gravel.  The  difeovery, 
by  chemical  experiments,  that  the  fubftance  of  thefe  calcu- 
lous and  fabulous  concretions  is  an  acid,  and  therefore  capa- 
ble of  folution  in  or  combination  with  alkaline  fubilances, 
led  to  the  administration  of  the  alkalies  internally,  as  reme- 
dies for  the  difeafe:  and,  although  it.  has  not  been  found, 
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that  the  larger  ftones  of  the  bladder  are  diffolved  or  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  aftion  of  alkaline  medicines,  yet  the  fmaller 

concretions  appear  to  be  prevented  from  forming,  and  great 

relief  fronr  the  pain  and  irritation,  under  all  the  varieties  of 
concretion,  is  produced  by  the  ufe  of  them.  Perry  s fol- 
vent,  Mrs.  Stephens’  medicines,  and  Chittick’s  Receipt  for 
the  (lone,  are  all  of  the  alkaline  clafs.  It  is  probable  that 
thefe  alkaline  medicines  operate  principally  on  the  fluids  in 
the  firft  paflages,  by  neutralizing  the  acids  occafioned  by 
indigettion,  rather  than  by  palling  in  the  circulation,  and 
combining  with  the  uric  acid  in  the  kidmes  or  bladder. 
This  would  appear,  partly  from  the  fa&,  that  the  carbo- 
nated alkalies  are  equally  or  even  more  beneficial  than  the 
pure  or  caullic  alkalies,  in  relieving  the  fymptoms  of  ftone 
or  gravel;  but  it  is  principally  proved  by  a cireumliance, 
recently  afcertained  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Home  and 
Mr.  Braude,  that  the  abforbent  earths,  efpecially  magnefia, 
are  confiderably  more  efficacious!  in  relieving  thole  fymp- 
toms, and  in  diminilhing  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine,  than  the  alkalies  themfelves.  The  magnefia  is  to  be 
given  in  moderately  large  dofes,  two  or  three  times  a day ; 
and  if  it  proves  purgative  to  the  bowels,  a few  drops  of  the 
tinfture  of  opium  may  be  added  to  it.  (See  Philofoph. 
Tranfaft.  part  i.  for  1810.) 

Of  the  alkalies,  it  would  appear  that  the  potafs  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  beneficial  in  thele  complaints  than  the  foda: 
the  pure  or  caullic  potafs  may  be  given  freely,  beginning 
with  dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  and  gradually  increaf- 
ing  it,  well  diluted  with  any  thin  drink;  and  it  maybe  con- 
tinued for  a confiderable  time  with  perfect  fafety.  But  the 
carbonate  of  potafs  is  not  lefs  ufeful,  and,  efpecially  when 
diflblved  in  water  faturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is 
more  agreeable,  and  probably  more  efficacious.  The  effi- 
cacy of  fn.  fe  acidulous  alkaline  waters  was  at  firft  indeed 
attributed  to  the  carbonic  acid  which  they  contain,  and  not 
to  the  alkali.  (See  a Medical  Commentary  on  Fixed  Air, 
by  Dr.  Dobfon.)  The  foda  water  acidulated  by  the  fame 
gas  operates  in  a fimilar  way,  and  is  another  agreeable  mode 
of  taking  the  medicine.  Lime-water  is  likewiie  poffeffed  of 
fome  remedial  powers,  but  is  lefs  efficacious  than  the  alka- 
line water. 

All  thefe  aqueous  liquors  operate  in  fome  meafure,  per- 
haps, upon  another  principle;  that  of  increafing  the  quan- 
tity of  fluids  which  pafs  through  the  urinary  organs,  and 
thus  of  diluting  the  irritating  uric  falts,  and  confequently 
diminifiiing  the  dilfrefs  which  they  occafion:  and  they  may 
likewife  operate  negatively,  by  rendering  the  patient  un- 
able to  drink  the  ufual  quantity  of  wine  or  other  ftrong 
liquors.  Other  matters,  which  tend  to  increafe  the  flow  of 
urine,  feem  to  relieve  the  fymptoms  of  gravel,  upon  the 
principle  of  dilution ; efpecially  fmall  dofes  of  the  nitrous 
sether,  or  fpiritus  astheris  nitrofi,  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

When  extreme  pain  is  excited,  either  by  the  paffing  of  a 
fmall  concretion  along  the  canal  of  the  ureter  or  of  the  ure- 
thra, opiates  will  afford  a temporary  relief  to  the  fufferings 
of  the  patient,  and  will  perhaps  aid  in  relaxing  any  fpaf- 
modic  contraction  that  may  take  place  in  thefe  paflages, 
and  thus  expedite  the  paflage  of  the  calculus.  The  fame 
objeft  may  lie  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  by 
fomentations  to  the  loins  and  pubes,  and  by  warm  glyfters. 

For  the  modes  of  relieving  the  fymptoms,  connefted 
with  the  prefence  of  the  larger  calculi  of  the  bladder,  and 
of  extracting  thefe  concretions  by  furgical  means,  fee 
Stone: — fee  alfo  Nephralgia  and  Nephritis. 

GRAVEL  AINAS,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  S.W. 
coait  of  the  ifland  of  Negroponte,  on  the  feite  of  the  an- 
.cient  Eretria;  io  miles  S.JE.  of  Negroponte. 


GRAVELINES,  a fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftrict  of  Bergues,  fituated  in  the  Englifli  channel,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa.  Although  it  is  not  large,  it 
is  well  fortified  with  baftions,  half-moons,  and  horn-work, 
and  the  adjacent  country  is  interfered  by  canals,  one  pafs- 
ing  to  Dunkirk  by  Bourbourg,  and  another  diredlly  to 
Bergues.  It  was  built  in  1160,  and  ceded  to  France  by 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees;  9 miles  W.S.W.  of  Dunkirk. 
N.  lat.  50°  59'.  E.  long.  2°. 

GRAVELLANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gogna ; 30  miles  N.  of  Novara. 

GRAVELLING,  among  Farriers,  a diforder  incident 
to  travelling  horfes,  occafioned  by  little  gravel-ftones  get- 
ting in  between  the  hoof  and  the  fhoe,  which,  fettling  to 
the  quick,  fret  and  feller  the  part. 

It  is  cured  by  pulling  off  the  flioe,  drawing  the  place  to 
the  quick,  picking  out  all  the  gravel,  and  poulticing  the 
foot,  rather  than  flopping  it,  according  to  the  old  practice, 
with  horfe-greafe  and  turpentine  poured  in  hot. 

GRAVELLY  Land,  a term  applied  to  fuch  land  as 
refts  upon  a fub-ifratum  of  the  gravel  kind,  or  which  is 
much  intermixed  with  that  fort  of  material.  This  fort  of 
land  is  generally  light  and  dry  when  under  the  plough,  but 
apt  to  burn  in  the  fummer  feafon,  when  in  the  condition 
oi  grafs. 

The  manures  fhould  be  adapted  to  the  particular  natures 
of  thefe  lands;  but  where  they  are  of  the  more  light  de- 
feriptions,  they  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  ufe  of 
marie,  loamy  clay,  chalk,  mud,  and  other  fimilar  matters, 
as  well  as  different  forts  of  earthy  compoffs.  See  Soil. 

Gravelly  Soil,  a term  fignifying  that  fort  of  foil, 
which  is  chiefly  conftituted  of  gravelly  matters.  See  Soil. 

GRAVEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Bergen  ; 42  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bergen. 

GRAVENAU,  a town  of  Bavaria;  20  miles  N.  of 
Paflau.  N.  lat.  48°  48  . E.  long.  13°  22'. 

GRAVENWERT,  a town  of  Bavaria;  15  miles  N. 
of  Amberg. 

GRAVER,  a fteel  inilrument,  ferving  to  engrave  on 
metals.  The  graver  confiffs  of  four  fides  or  faces,  and 
the  point  ufually  terminates  in  a lozenge:  in  fome  it  is 
round,  and  in  others  fquare.  The  round  point  is  belt  for 
fcoring  lines,  the  fquare  for  cutting  broad  and  deep,  and 
the  lozenge  for  more  delicate  and  fine  ffrokes  and  fcratches. 
Le  Boffe  recommends  thofe  of  a form  betwixt  the  fquare 
and  lozenge.  See  Engraving. 

The  gravers  fhould  be  made  of  the  heft  fteel,  which 
mull  be  drawn  out  into  fmall  rods  with  a charcoal  fire. 
Thefe  rods,  after  having  been  cut  into  the  proper  lengths 
for  gravers,  fhould  be  foftened,  by  heating  them  in  a char- 
coal fire,  and  fuffering  them  to  cool  very  flowly:  let  them 
next  be  filed  into  the  defired  form,  and  brought  back  to  a 
hard  temper  by  heating  them  red-hot,  and  in  this  ftate 
dipping  their  ends  into  foft  foap.  This  fhould  be  done 
in  a perpendicular  direction ; for,  if  they  be  turned  in  the 
leaft  degree  obliquely,  the  graver  will  warp  and  be  crooked. 
If  the  temper  of  the  graver  be  too  hard  after  this  treat- 
ment, and  prevent  the  whetting  it  properly  to  an  edge,  it 
may  be  foftened,  by  laying  its  end  on  a large  burning 
piece  of  charcoal  till  it  begins  to  grow  yellow,  and  then 
thrufting  it  into  a lump  of  tallow,  or  dipping  it  in  water  j 
but  if  water  be  ufed,  the  graver  muft  not  be  too  hot.  It 
may  be  known  whether  the  graver  be  tempered  to  a pro- 
per hardnefs  by  touching  the  edge  of  it  with  a file,  which, 
if  any  effedt  attends  it,  proves  the  temper  to  be  too  foft. 
The  bell  proof  of  too  great  hardnefs  is  the  breaking  of  the 
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point  in  engraving ; after  which,  if  a new  edge  be  made 
by  whetting  the  graver,  it  will  be  frequently  found  very 
good  without  any  other  alteration.  Handmaid  to  the 
Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

The  other  end  is  fitted  into  a wooden  handle. 

Befides  engravers,  the  feal-cutters,  lock-fmiths,  gun- 
fmiths,  gold-fmiths,  armourers,  fpurriers,  &c.  likewife 
make  ufe  of  gravers. 

GRAVEROL,  Francis,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Niftnes  in  1635.  He  was  educated  for  the  profefiion  of  the 
law,  and  practifed,  as  an  advocate,  in  the  parliament  of 
Touloufe,  and  in  the  prelidial  chamber  of  Nifmes,  and  as 
director  and  fecretary  of  the  academy  in  the  latter  place.  He 
was  not  only  well  verfed  in  the  ltudies  connected  with  his 
profefiion,  but  deeply  read  in  fubjedls  of  general  literature, 
and  particularly  dittinguiihed  for  his  knowledge  of  medals 
and  inferiptions.  In  religion  he  adhered  ftridlly  to  Calviniilic 
principles,  which  impeded  his  advancement  in  life,  and  at 
length  involved  him  in  perfecution.  To  avoid  the  lafii  of 
cruel  laws  he  retired  to  Orange,  but,  not  thinking  himfelf 
fafe  there,  he  attempted  t©  pafs  into  Switzerland.  In  his 
journey  he  was  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  the  civil  power, 
and  thrown  into  prifon  in  the  citadel  of  Montpellier.  He  was, 
after  a long  confinement,  liberated,  and  died  in  the  year  1694. 
His  works  eonfift  of  leveral  differtations  on  particular  me- 
dals, and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  His  “ Obfervations 
on  tlie  Arrets  of  the  Parliament  of  Touloufe,”  in  4to.  were 
much  elfeemed.  He  was  well  known  to  all  the  learned  in  Eu- 
rope, and  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua. 
At  his  death  he  had  in  hand  fome  other  literary  works. 
Moreri. 

S’GRAVESAND,  William  James  le,  in  Biogra- 
phy, wa3  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  the  year  1688.  Having 
received  the  elements  of  learning  at  a common  fchool,  he 
was  fent  to  Leyden  to  itudy  the  civil  law,  but  he  foon  ex- 
hibited a decided  talle  for  philofophical  and  mathematical 
ftudies,  which  he  determined  to  purfue  in  preference  to  the 
learning  of  the  courts.  He  produced,  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  old,  an  excellent  “ Effay  on  Perfpedtive,” 
which  gave  him  a conliderable  reputation  among  the  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age  in  which  he  fiouriffied.  In  1707  he 
took  his  dodlor’s  degree,  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  fet- 
tled at  the  Hague,  where  he  pradtifed  at  the  bar,  and 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  learned  men.  He  joined 
fome  other  perfons  in  condudling  a periodical  work,  en- 
titled “ Le  Journal  Litteraire,”  which  was  continued 
without  interruption  from  the  year  1713  to  1722. 
S’Gravefand  contributed  to  it  the  original  differtations  relat- 
ing chiefly  to  geometry  and  phyfics.  Among  the  difeourfes 
molt  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  were  original  pieces  of 
his  own  compolition,  were  the  following,  “ Remarks  on 
the  Conftrudlion  of  Pneumatical  Engines  and  “ An 
Effay  on  the  Collifion  of  Bodies,”  which  was  attacked 
by  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  learned  men,  on  account  of  its  op- 
pofing  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  In  1715 
the  States  General  fent  an  embaffy  to  England,  to  congratu- 
late king  George  I.  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  S’Gravefand  was  on  this  occafion  appointed  fe- 
cretary  to  the  perfons  compofing  this  body,  and  during  his 
ftay  in  London, he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  fir  Ifaac 
Newton,  and  was,  upon  the  recommendation  of  that  great  man, 
admitted  a member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Upon  his  return 
to  Holland,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  mathematics  and  af- 
tronomy  at  the  univerfity  at  Leyden.  He  immediately 
undertook  to  teach  and  illuitrate  the  Newtonian  philofophy 
to  the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity,  and  in  1734  he  had  the 
additional  profefforlhip  of  philofophy  conferred  upon  him. 
Vol.  XVI. 


So  great  were  his  exertions  in  the  feveral  duties  of  his  offices 
and  in  preparing  for  publication  his  feveral  works  on  the 
fciences,  that  he  injured  his  conllitution,  and  finally  funk 
under  his  labours  in  1742,  when  he  was  only  fifty-four  years 
of  age.  His  principal  publications  were  : ( 1 ) “ Phyiiccs 
Elementa  Mathematics,  Experimentis  confirmata,  five 
Introdudbio  ad  Philofophiam  Newtonianam,”  which  confills 
of  the  author’s  ledlures  : (2)  “ Mathefeos  Univerfalis  Ele- 
menta,” containing  a fyilem  of  algebra  for  the  ufe  of  ftu- 
dents, with  a commentary  on  Newton’s  Univerfal  Arith- 
metic : (3)  “ Philofophias  Newtonianae  Inftitutiones,’’  which 
is  an  abridgment  of  his  Elements  of  Phyfics:  (4)  “ Intro- 
dudlio  ad  Philofophiam,  Metaphylicam,  et  Logicam  con- 
tinens.”  His  mathematical  and  philofophical  works,  ex- 
cepting the  firft  article,  were  colledled  and  publifhed  at 
Amfterdam,  in  2 vols.  410.,  with  an  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  author.  The  private  character  of  S’Grave- 
fand was  highly  refpedlable  and  amiable  : his  morals  were 
exemplary,  and  he  was  beloved  for  his  generofity,  benevo- 
lence, and  obliging  manners.  He  was  confulted  by  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  republic  on  all  matters  of  finance,  and  he  was 
of  great  fervice  to  them  in  deciphering  and  detedling  the 
fecret  correfpondence  of  their  enemies. 

GRA\  ESANDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Holland, 
diftant  about  four  miles  from  the  lea,  fix  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Delft. 

GRAVESEND,  a town  in  the  hundred  of  Tolting- 
trough,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England,  confills  of  feveral 
ftreets,  built  on  a declivity  leading  to  the  Thames  ; and  is 
partly  fituated  in  the  pariih  of  Milton,  which  adjoins  to  that 
of  Gravefend  on  the  eaft  fide.  The  early  profperity  of  this 
town  received  a conliderable  check  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  failed  up  the  Thames 
in  gallies,  plundered  and  burned  many  of  the  houfes,  and 
took  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants  prifoners.  To 
al’eviate  the  lofs,  the  king  was  induced  to  give  the  towns-pco- 
ple  a legal  claim  to  the  water-paffage  to  London,  by  a grant 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  le  Grace.  In  the  tenth  of  queen 
Elizabeth  the  parifhes  of  Gravefend  and  Milton  were  incor- 
porated by  her  letters  patent  : but  the  principal  charter  was 
granted  by  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1632.  The  chief  officer, 
who  had  before  this  time  been  called  the  portreve,  was  by 
this  charter  conftituted  mayor  ; and  in  him,  twelve  jurats, 
twenty-four  common  councilmen,  a fenefchall  or  high  ftew- 
ard,  and  other  inferior  officers,  the  government  of  the  town 
is  now  veiled.  The  liberty  of  holding  two  additional  week- 
ly markets  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  an  annual 
fair  of  four  days,  was  alfo  granted  at  the  fame  time,  toge- 
ther with  a full  confirmation  of  the  exclufive  privilege, 
conferred  by  king  Richard,  of  conveying  paffengers  and 
goods  by  water  to  the  metropolis.  In  Augull  1727  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  deftroyed  by  a fire,  which 
commenced  in  a barn-yard  adjoining  to  the  church,  and 
confumed  that  fabric,  with  about  120  houfes,  befides  out- 
buildings, ilables,  & c.  The  prefent  church,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  George,  was  eredted  on  the  old  fate  in  the  year 
1732,  under  an  adl  of  the  fourth  of  George  II.  which 
appropriated  5000/.  for  that  purpofe,  from  the  duties  on 
coals  and  culm,  levied  under  the  acls  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  of  queen  Anne,  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in  or 
near  London. 

Gravefend  has  been  greatly  improved  fince  the  year  1764, 
when  a new  town-hall,  having  an  area  beneath  where  the 
poultry  market  is  kept,  was  eredled  by  the  corporation. 
In  1767  a new  wharf,  crane,  and  caufeway,  were  made,  the 
expence  of  keeping  which  in  repair  is  defrayed  by  fmall 
tolls  for  cranage  and  wharfage.  The  increafe  of  the  trade, 
4 P population; 
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ootjulation  and  buildings  has  been  particularly  rapid  fince  inftruStion  excited  much  public  attention,  but  the  haughti- 
the  middle’of  the  laft  century.  Under  the  late  aft,  the  nefs  of  his  temper  prevented  him  from  being  popular, 
number  of  inhabitants  was  returned  at  2483,  and  that  of 


houfes  at  412  ; yet  thefe  numbers  are  very  ineorretl,  and  the 
population  can  fcarcely  amount  to  lefs  than  4000,  nor  the 
number  of  houfes  be  fewer  than  700.  Moft  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged  in  maritime  purfuits  or  employments. 
A fmall  manufactory  for  cables  and  ropes  is  carried  on  here  ; 
and  about  the  year  1780,  a yard  for  fhip-building,  which 
had  long  been  difufed,  was  hired  by  a quaker,  named  Cle- 
verly, and  feveral  men  of  war  and  frigates,  befides  imaller 
veffels,  have  been  built  here.  About  eighteen  or  twenty 
frnacks  find  employment  in  the  cod  and  haddock  fifhery  ; 
and  mod  of  the  Dutch  turbot  veffels  lie  off  this  town,  and 
to  the  London  markets  in  fmall  boats. 


By  the  public  at  large,  his  manners  could  be  no  obftacle 
to  the  celebrity  of  Ins  writings,  and  his  reputation  daily 
increafed.  His  works  were  numerous,  and  the  fubjedfs  on 
which  he  treated  very  various.  His  “ Origines  Juris 
Civilis,’’  has  been  ever  efteemed  a claffical  performance, 
lucid  in  its  arrangements,  and  replete  with  folid  and  very 
important  learning.  This  was  firit  publifhed  at  Leipfic  in 
1708,  and  afterwards  there  was  a more  corredl  edition  of 
it  in  1713  ; to  the  latter  impreflion  \\  as  fubjoined  a treatife 
“ De  imperio  Romano,’’  efteemed  a malter-picce,  though 
not  free  from  error.  Gravina  undertook  to  eftablifh  a poe- 
tical code,  for  which  purpole  he  wrote  two  books,  entitled 
“ Della  Region  Poetica  one  entitled  “ Della  Tragedia,” 
and  a treatife  “ De  Inftitutione  Poetarum.”  Another 


fend  their  cargoes . , - 

Molt  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  India  trade,  and,  indeed,  ol 
the  outward-bound  fhips  in  general,  are  fupplied  with  live  work  was  printed  contrary  to  his  inclination  ; this  was  his 
and  dead  ftock  at  Gravefend  ; and  alfo  with  vegetables  ; “ Inftitutes  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law,’’  which  he  intended 

about  eighty  acres  of  ground  in  the  two  parilhes  being  cul- 
tivated for  that  purpofe,  and  for  fupplying  the  London 
markets  with  afparagus,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fize  and 
fine  flavour.  Gravefend  is  fituated  22  miles  E.  from  Lon- 
don. Hafted’s  Hiftory  of  Kent,  vol.  i.  8vo.  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  vii 


to  have  revifed  and  given  in  a corrected  and  augmented 
form.  In  1714,  Gravina  re-vifited  his  native  country, 
where  he  ftaid  about  two  years  and  then  returned  to  Rome. 
He  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Turin,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  order  that  he  might  take 
the  general  direction  of  the  learned  inftitutions,  when  he 


Gravesend,  a townfhip  and  village  of  America,  in  Long  was  ieized  with  an  illnefs  which  carried  him  off  in  1718,  in 


ifland,  New  York,  feven  miles  from  the  city,  containing 
489  inhabitants. 

GRAVIMETER.  See  Hydrometer. 

GRAVINA,  Domenico  da,  in  Biography , who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a native  of  Gravina, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  by  profeffion  a notary, 
but  in  literature  an  hiftorian.  He  feems  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  wars  which  agitated  his  country  at 
that  period,  and  on  account  of  the  fide  which  he  efpoufed, 
he  was  ftripped  of  all  his  property,  and  driven  into  exile 
with  his  wife  and  children.  He  wrote  a hiftory  of  Naples 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  likewife  a hiftory  of  the  tranf- 
aftions  in  that  part  of  Italy  during  his  own  times,  from  1 330 
to  1350.  A fragment  of  this  work  only  is  in  exiftence, 


the  arms  of  his  beloved  pupil  Metaftalio,  whofe  poetical 
talents  he  firft  difeovered  and  cherifhed,  and  whom  he  left 
heir  of  all  his  property  out  of  Calabria.  Gravina  was  of 
a contentious  difpoiition,  excefiive  in  his  praife  of  perfon3 
whom  he  efteemed,  and  alfo  in  his  cenfure  of  thofe  who 
offended  him  ; he  was  arrogant,  from  a high  opinion  of 
his  own  fuperiority.  This  created  him  many  enemies,  with 
whom  he  was  perpttually  at  war.  Of  his  great  learning 
there  can  be  no  doubt  ; but  with  refpedt  to  his  poetical  ta- 
lents, it  has  been  remarked,  that  he  was  more  fuccefsful  as 
a legifiator  than  as  a praftifer  in  the  art  ; for  his  five  tra- 
gedies written  on  the  model  of  the  ancients  were  not  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public,  and  the  author’s  angry  expof- 
tulation,  proving  that  they  ought  to  have  been  applauded 


the  beginning  and  end  being  loft  ; it  is,  however,  reckoned  as  ufual,  was  totally  inefficacious.  Moreri. 


3 valuable  document  for  the  fidelity  of  the  narration, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Muratori’s  collection  of  Italian  hif- 
torians. 

Gravina,  John  Vincent,  was  born  in  1664  at  Rogiana, 
a caftle  in  Calabria.  He  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a 
very  liberal  education,  and  became  well  verfed  in  the  learned 
languages  ; geometry,  phyfics,  hiftory,  and  antiquities. 
He  alfo  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
theology.  Having  thus  attained  to  a general  knowledge 
of  the  learning  of  the  times,  he  went  to  Naples  to  ftudy 
the  civil  and  canon  law.  After  this  he  palfed  to  Rome, 
and  lived  with  Paul  Coardo  of  Turin.  He  was  one  of 


the  original  founders  of  the  academy  of  Arcadi,  and  had  graving ; which  fee. 


Gravina,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bari,  the  fee  oi  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Acerenzq, 
24  miles  S.  of  Trani. 

Gravina’s  IJlands , a range  of  iflands  in  the  N.  Pacific 
ocean,  each  from  20  to  yo  miles  in  circumference,  inter- 
fperfed  whth  fome  iflets,  ilretching  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  about 
40  miles,  between  the  duke  of  Clarence’s  ftrait  and  the 
canal  of  Revilla  Gigedo.  N.  lat.  54;  52'  to  550  27'.  E. 
long.  228°  24'  to  229  5'. 

GRAVING,  the  aCt  or  art  of  cutting  lines,  figures* 
and  other  defigns,  on  metals  ; more  properly  called  ra- 


the charge  of  drawing  up  their  laws  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
Roman  tables.  He  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing devifed  thefe  laws,  a circumftance  which  involved  him 
in  a quarrel  with  the  other  members,  particularly  with 
Crefcembini,  the  founder  of  the  fociety,  fo  that  thefe  two 
learned  men  were  for  feveral  years  at  the  head  of  two 
faCtions  which  divided  the  body.  In  1698,  he  was  nomi- 
nated profeffor  of  civil  law  at  the  college  of  Sapienza,  and, 
in  five  years  after,  he  fucceeded  to  the  chair  of  the  canon- 
law.  His  method  of  inftruction  was  excellent;  he  avoided 
trifling  verbal  difputes,  and  mere  fcholaftic  fpecitlations,  and 
entered  into  the  fpirit  of  the  laws,  illuftrating  their  theory 
by  obfervations  drawn  from  ancient  writers,  and  by  a criti- 
cifm  founded  on  his  extenfive  erudition.  This  mode  of 
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Graving,  in  the  Sea  Language,  is  the  bringing  a ftiip 
a-ground,  and  then  burning  off  with  furze,  reed,  or  broom, 
all  the  filth  and  foulnefs  that  ftick  to  her  bottom  without 
board,  in  order  to  pay  her  anew.  See  Brooming  and 
Careening. 

GiiAViNG-</or/',  cr  Dry  Dock,  is  a place  from  which  the 
water  can  be  let  out  or  pumped,  after  fhips  and  boats  are 
floated  into  it  to  be  cleaned  or  repaired  ; fometimes,  graving- 
docks  are  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  boats  are  dragged 
upon  inclined  planes  into  the  fame.  By  the  fides  of  tidal 
rivers  or  harbours  thefe  are  conftrudted  with  llrong  ciofe 
gates  meeting  in  an  angle  to  that  out  the  tide  ; which  gates 
are  furnifhed  with  a fmall  fhtice  or  valve  for  emptying  or 
filling  the  dock,  when  a veffel  has  entered  at  high  water, 

or 
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or  is  about  to  leave  the  dock  at  fuch  time.  See  Docks, 
and  Canal. 

GRAVISKOI,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Kolivan,  on  the  Irtifch  ; 240  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Kolivan.  N.  lat.  50'  15'.  E.  long.  75°  14'. 

GRAVITAS,  BapvT)jf,  in  the  Ancient  Mtiftc,  was  ufed 
to  fignify  a found  produced  by  the  remiffion  or  falling  of 
the  voice.  Gravitas  differs  from  remiffion,  as  the  effefit  from 
the  caufe. 

Gravitas  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  flate  of  a woman 
going  with  child.  See  Pregnancy. 

GRAVITATION,  the  exercife  of  gravity,  or  the 
afilion  which  a body  exerts  on  another  body  by  the  power  of 
gravity.  It  is  fometimes  diftinguifhed  from  gravity.  Thus, 
Maupertuis  takes  gravity  for  that  force  by  which  a body 
would  fall  to  the  earth  fuppofed  at  rell ; and  gravitation 
for  the  fame  but  diminiihed  by  the  centrifugal  force.  See 
figure  of  the  earth  determ.  p.  206  of  Mr.  Murdoch’s 
tranflation. 

It  is  only  gravitation,  or  gravity  thus  blended  with  the 
centrifugal  force,  that  we  can  meafnre  by  our  experiments. 
However,  methods  have  been  found  to  diftinguifh  what 
remains  of  primitive  gravity,  and  what  has  been  deltroyed 
by  the  centrifugal  force. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  difcovered  by  fir  Ifaac 
Newton,  and  now  received  by  moll  philofophers,  that  every 
particle  of  matter  in  nature  gravitates  towards  every  other 
particle  ; which  law  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  New- 
tonian philofophy  turns.  See  Newtonian  Philofophy. 

What  we  call  gravitation,  with  refpefil  to  the  gravitating 
body,  is  properly  palled  attraction  with  refpefil  to  the  body 
towards  which  the  other  gravitates. 

The  planets,  both  primary  and  fecondary,  and  alfo  the 
comets,  do  all  gravitate  towards  the  fun,  and  towards  each 
other ; and  the  fun  towards  them : and  that  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each. 

The  Peripatetics,  See.  hold,  that  bodies  only  gravitate 
when  out  of  their  natural  places,  and  that  gravitation  ceafes 
when  they  are  reftored  to  the  fame,  the  intention  of  nature 
being  then  fulfilled.  The  final  caufe  of  this  faculty,  as 
they  maintain,  is  only  to  bring  elementary  bodies  to  their 
proper  place,  where  they  may  reft.  But  the  moderns 
fhew,  that  bodies  exercife  gravity  even  when  at  reft  and  in 
their  proper  places. 

This  is  particularly  fhewn  of  fluids  ; and  it  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  hydroftatics  demonftrated  by  Mr.  Boyle  and  others, 
that  fluids  gravitate  in  proprio  loco,  the  upper  parts  preffing 
on  the  lower.  See. 

For  the  laws  of  gravitation  of  bodies  in  fluids  fpecifically 
lighter,  or  heavier  than  themfelves,  fee  Specific  Gravity, 
Fluid,  See. 

Gravitation,  Theory  of  Univerfal.  Newton  is  very 
juftly  confidered  as  the  author  of  this  great  hypothefis, 
though  feveral  preceding  and  cotemporary  writers  feem  to 
have  formed  conjefilures  on  this  fubjefil  that  did  not  differ 
very  widely  from  the  truth.  From  the  time  of  Kepler  it 
had  every  day  become  more  and  more  evident,  that  fome 
mechanical  caufe  had  a very  material  influence  on  the  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions.  The  problems  which  the  difeo- 
veries  of  that  great  aftronomer  had  left  for  future  ages  to 
folve  were  thefe  : Why  do  the  planets  and  fatellites  deferibe 
elliptic  orbits,  the  former  round  the  fun,  the  latter  round 
their  primary  planet  ? Why  is  the  centre  of  motion  in  the 
focus  rather  than  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe  ? Why  are 
equal  areas  deferibed  in  equal  times  about  the  centre  ; and 
what  car.  be  the  caufe  of  that  remarkable  law  that  is  found 
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conftantly  to  fubfift  between  the  diftances  of  the  planets 
from  the  fun  and  the  times  of  their  revolution  ? 

Des  Cartes  firft  attempted  a folution  of  thefe  difficulties, 
by  fuggefting  a fimple  mechanical  caufe.  He  fuppofed  the 
exiftence  of  a fubtile  fluid,  which,  though  imperceptible  to 
the  fenfes,  was  in  conftant  motion  round  the  fun,  and  that 
it  involved  the  planets  in  its  powerful  agency.  This  theory, 
on  its  firft  enunciation,  does  not  feem  deficient  in  plaufi- 
bility,  but  upon  more  careful  examination,  it  is  found  inca- 
pable of  explaining  any  one  aftronomical  phenomenon  cor- 
refilly,  and  indeed  the  afilion  of  fuch  a fluid  would  produce 
effefits  in  many  cafes  exafilly  the  reverfe  of  what  it  was 
intended  to  explain.  The  fpirit  of  rational  enquiry  that 
now  began  to  be  exerted  on  all  philofophical  fubjefils,  ren- 
dered this  theory  of  fhort  duration. 

Kepler  at  a much  earlier  period  had  formed  more  cor- 
refit  opinions  on  this  fubjefil  than  Des  Cartes ; indeed  he 
feems  to  have  had  a very  diftinfit  idea  of  the  exiftence  of 
gravitation,  though  he  never  could  have  been  aware  of  its 
agency  being  fo  extenfive,  or  that  it  would  ever  ex  lain  in 
fo  fatisfafilory  a manner  as  it  has  done  his  own  great  difeo- 
veries.  Gravity,  he  fays,  iu  his  “ Commentary  on  Mars,’’ 
is  only  a mutual  and  corporeal  affefilion  between  fimilar 
bodies.  Heavy  bodies  do  not  tend  to  the  centre  of  the 
world,  but  to  that  of  the  round  body  of  which  they  form 
a part ; and  if  the  earth  were  not  fpherical,  heavy  bodies 
would  not  fall  towards  its  centre,  but  towards  different 
points.  This  conjecture  has  been  fully  verified  by  theory 
and  obfervation  ; the  earth  appears  not  to  be  a perfefil 
fphere,  and  accordingly  a plumb-line  does  not  tend  to  the 
exafil  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  earth,  but  to  a point 
confiderably  remote  from  it,  as  has  been  explained  under 
Degree,  Earth , figure  of.  Sec.  Sec. 

Kepler  likewife  ftrongly  fufpefiled  that  the  attrafilion  of 
the  moon  was  the  caufe  of  the  tides,  and  that  the  lunar 
irregularities  arofe  from  the  afilion  of  the  earth  and  fun. 
Perhaps,  from,  the  earlieft  times,  fome  indiftinfil  conceptions 
are  to  be  occafionally  traced  in  different  authors  concerning 
the  exiftence  of  this  univerfal  principle. 

Fermat,  who  preceded  Kepler,  affirmed,  that  the  weight 
of  a body  was  the  fum  of  the  tendencies  of  all  its  particles 
to  all  the  particles  of  the  earth  ; and  Kepler  was  of  opinion 
that  two  bodies  left  alone  in  free  fpace  would  approach 
each  other  with  velocities  inverfely  proportional  to  their 
inafies  or  quantities  of  matter. 

A fhort  time  previous  to  the  great  difeovery  of  Newton, 
Dr.  Hooke  made  a ftill  nearer  approach  to  the  truth.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  May  3,  1668,  he  exprefied 
himfelf  in  the  following  manner  : “ I will  explain  a fyftem 
of  the  world  very  different  from  any  yet  received,  and  it  is 
founded  on  the  three  following  pofitions  : 

1 . That  all  the  heavenly  bodies  have  not  only  a gravitation 
of  their  parts  to  their  own  proper  centres,  but  that  they 
alfo  mutually  attrafil  each  other  within  their  fpheres  of 
afilion. 

2.  That  all  bodies  having  a fimple  motion  will  continue  to 
move  in  a ftraight  line,  unlefs  continually  deflected  from  it  by 
fome  extraneous  force,  caufing  them  to  deferibe  a circle,  an 
ellipfe,  or  fome  other  curve. 

3.  That  this  attrafilion  is  fo  much  the  greater  as  the 
bodies  are  nearer.  As  to  the  proportion  in  which  thofe 
forces  diminifli  by  an  increafe  of  diftance,  I own  I have  not 
yet  difcovered  it,  although  I have  made  fome  experiments  to 
this  purpofe.  I leave  this  to  others  who  have  time  and 
knowledge  fufficient  for  the  talk.” 

This  is  a very  precife  enunciation  of  a proper  philofophical 
theory.  The  phenomenon,  the  change  of  motion,  is  con- 
4 P z fidered 
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H tiered  as  the  mark  and  meafure  of  a change  of  force,  and 
his  audience  is  referred  to  experience  for  the  nature  of  this 
foree.  He  had  before  exhibited  to  the  fociety  a very  pretty 
experiment  contrived  to  (hew  the  nature  of  this  force.  A 
ball,  fufpended  by  a long  thread  from  the  ceiling,  was  made 
to  fwing  round  another  ball,  laid  on  a table  immediately 
below  the  point  of  fufpenfion.  When  the  impulfe  given  to 
the  pendulum  was  nicely  adjufted  to  its  deviation  from  the 
perpendicular,  it  delcribed  a perfect  circle  round  the  ball  on 
the  table  ; but  when  the  impulfe  was  very  great,  or  very 
fmall,  it  deferibed  an  ellipfe,  having  the  other  ball  in  its 
centre. 

Hooke  ihewed  that  this  was  the  operation  of  a deflecting 
force  proportioned  to  the  diftance  from  the  other  ball. 
He  added,  that  although  this  illuftrated  the  planetary  motions 
in  fome  degree,  yet  it  was  not  fuitable  to  their  cafe  : for 
the  planets  deferibe  ellipfes,  having  the  fun  not  in  their  centre 
but  in  their  focus.  Therefore  they  are  not  retained  by  a 
force  proportional  to  the  diftance  from  the  fun. 

The  exalted  genius  of  Newton  can  fuffer  no  diminution 
by  the  enumeration  of  the  above  opinions,  for  though  the 
idea  of  fuch  a principle  as  gravitation  was  not  fuggefted  firft 
by  Newton,  yet  fo  very  obfeure  were  the  notions  of  even 
the  moft  enlightened  philofophers  on  this  fubjeft,  that  it 
had  never  been  fuccefsfully  applied  to  the  explanation  of  a 
Angle  aftronomical  phenomenon. 

So  intimately  connected  is  this  great  difeovery  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  that  every  known  circumftance 
relating  to  it  has  been  recorded  with  the  greateft  care.  Dr. 
Pemberton  relates  that  Newton,  in  the  year  1666,  having 
retired  from  Cambridge  to  the  country  on  account  of  the 
plague,  was  there  led  to  meditate  011  the  probable  caufe  of 
the  planetary  motions,  and  upon  the  nature  of  that  central 
force  that  retained  them  in  their  orbits.  It  then  occurred 
to  him  that  poffibly  the  fame  force,  or  fome  modification  of 
the  fame  force  which  caufed  with  us  a heavy  body  to  defeend 
with  a certain  velocity  to  the  earth,  might  likewife  retain 
the  moon  in  her  orbit  by  caufing  a conftant  defiedlion  from  a 
redlilinear  path.  Before,  however,  this  conjedfure  could  be 
put  to  the  teft  of  calculation,  it  was  neceflary  that  Newton 
Ihould  have  formed  fome  conditional  hypothelis  relative  to 
the  modification  of  the  force  with  refpedl  to  the  diftance. 
That  any  agency  emanating  from  a central  point  ihould  de- 
creafe  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from  that  point  increafes, 
is  an  hypothefis  fo  natural,  that  we  cannot  be  furprized  that 
Newton  ihould  have  feledled  it;  but  whether  or  not  he  had 
previoufly  tried  any  other,  or  whether  he  had  even  at  this 
time  deduced  it  from  the  nature  of  the  planetary  orbits,  does 
not  now  appear.  The  calculation  which  it  was  neceflary  to 
inftitute,  we  ihall  give  with  great  minutenefs  in  its  proper 
place;  it  is  therefore  only*  neceflary  to  remark  at  prefent, 
that  it  requires  that  the  proportion  between  the  radius  of 
the  earth  and  the  lunar  orbit  ihould  be  exadtly  known.  When 
Newton  firft  attempted  to  verify  this  hypothefis,  thefe  re- 
quifite  data  had  not  been  exactly  determined,  and  a flight 
difcordance  between  the  refult  of  the  calculation  and  the 
fuppofed  fact,  induced  him  for  a time  to  abandon  his  hy- 
potheiis.  This  circumftance  has,  with  great  propriety, 
been  recorded  as  a ftriking  inftance  of  the  cool  and  difpaf- 
fionate  frame  of  mind  which  this  great  philofopher  preferv- 
ed,  at  a moment  when  he  had  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
hope  of  having  difeovered  one  of  the  moft  important  fecrets 
of  nature. 

Some  few  years  afterwards  he  was  again  tempted  to  re- 
new thefe  calculations,  as  in  this  interval  a degree  of  the 
meridian  had  been  meafured  in  France  by  Picard.  This 
*eond  attempt  fucceeded.  It  is  related,  that  towards  the 


efid  of  the  calculation  he  became  fo  much  agitated,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  requeft  a friend  to  affift  him  in  fini filing  it ; 
and  certainly  a moment  of  greater  importance  m philoicphy 
will  never  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  fcience. 

The  computation  which  was  made  by  Newton  to  deter- 
mine the  identity  of  the  force  of  terreftrial  gravity,  with 
that  which  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  is  itill  a fubjedt 
of  great  intereft  to  aftronomers,  as  they  now  reverfe  the 
procefs;  and  taking  the  theory  of  gravitation  as  admitted, 
they  deduce  from  the  fame  computation  the  diftance  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth.  We  fhall  give  it  in  the  words  of 
La  Place. 

The  force  which  at  every  inftant  defledls  the  moon  from  the 
tangent  of  h r orbit,  caufes  it  to  deferibe,  in  one  fecond,  a 
fpace  equal  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arc  which  it  deferibes  in 
that  time;  fince  this  fine  is  the  quantity  that  the  moon  at  the 
end  of  a fecond  deviates  from  the  direction  it  had  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  quantity  may  be  determined  by  the  diftance 
of  the  earth,  inferred  from  the  lunar  parallax  in  parts  of  the 
terreftrial  radius;  but  to  obtain  a refult  independent  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  moon,  we  maft  take  for  the  mean  paral- 
lax that  part  of  it  which  is  independent  of  thefe  inequalities- 
This  part  is,  according  to  obfervation,  50'  54".9>  relatively 
to  the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
earth,  to  the  parallel,  of  which  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
the  latitude  is  equal  to  3.  We  feledl  this  parallel  becaufe 
the  attraction  of  the  earth,  on  the  points  c -rrefponding  to 
its  furface,  is  at  the  diftance  of  the  moon,  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  mafs  of  the  earth  divided  by  the  fquare  of  the  dif- 
tance from  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  radius  drawn  from 
a point  of  this  parallel  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth 
is  6369374  metres,  from  whence  it  may  be  computed  the 
force  which  folicits  the  moon  towards  the  earth  caufes  it 
to  fall  o'ooioi727  in  one  fecond  of  time.  It  will  be  (hewn 
hereafter,  that  the  adlion  of  the  fun  diminifhes  the  lunar 
gravity  ^-^th  part.  The  preceding  height  mull  therefore 
be  augmented  H-jth  part,  to  render  it  independent  of  the 
adlion  of  the  fun;  it  then  becomes  0mc.00i020i  1.  But  in 
its  relative  motion  round  the  earth,  the  moon  is  folicited 
by  a force  equal  to  the  mafles  of  the  earth  and  moon 
divided  by  the  fquare  of  their  mutual  diftance;  therefore 
to  obtain  the  height  which  the  moon  would  fall  through 
in  one  fecond,  by  the  aftion  of  the  earth  alone,  the  prece- 
ding fpace  mull  be  diminilhed  in  the  ratio  of  the  mafs  of 
the  earth  to  the  fun,  and  of  the  mafles  of  the  earth  and 
moon:  but  by  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  it  appears  that 
the  mafs  of  the  moon  is  equal  to  5^-.T  of  that  of  the  earth, 
multiplying  therefore  this  fpace  by|  8-7>Wehave  6 '“.00100300 
for  the  height  which  the  moon  falls  througlrin  one  fecond 
by  the.adlion  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  height  with  that  which  refults 
from  obfervations  made  on  the  pendulum.  Under  the 
parallel  above-mentioned  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vi- 
brating feconds  is  equal  to  3 '.65706:  but  on  this  parallel 
the  attradlion  of  the  earth  is  lefs  than  the  force  of  gravity 
by  §■  of  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  motion  or  rotation 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator;  and  this  force  is  7^-jth  part  of 
that  of  gravity;  the  preceding  fpace  mull  therefore  be 
augmented  3 t_d  part,  to  get  the  fpace  due  to  the  adlion  of 
terreftrial  gravity  alone,  which  on  this  parallel  is  equal  to 
the  mafs  divided  by  the  fquare  of  the  terreftrial  radius:  we 
fhall  therefore  have  3 ".66553  for  this  fpace.  At  the  dif- 
tance of  the  moon  it  Ihould  be  diminilhed  in  the  ratio  of 
the  fquare  of  the  radius  of  the  terreftrial  fpheroid  to  the 
fquare  of  the  diftance  of  the  moon : for  this  purpofe  it  is 
fufficient  to  multiply  it  by  the  fquare  of  the  tangent  of  the 
lunar  parallax,  or  56'  55",  2,  this  will  give  o'. '“•.00 100483. 
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for  the  height  which  the  ntoon  fhould  Fall  through  in  one 
fecontl  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  This  quantity,  de- 
rived from  experiments  on  the  pendulum,  differs  very  little 
from  that  which  refults  from  diredl  obfervation  of  the 
lunar  parallax ; to  make  them  coincide,  it  is  fufficient  to 
diminish  the  parallax  2",  and  to  reduce  it  to  56  5 3 ''.3 . 
This  is  the  parallax  refulting  from  the  theory  of  gravity, 
differing  onlyT-‘-6cdth  part  from  that  derived  from  adlual 
obfervation,  to  which  La  Place  thinks  it  preferable,  con- 
fidering  the  exadlnefs  of  the  elements  from  which  it  is 
computed.  It  would  be  fufficient  to  diminifh  a little  the 
mafs  of  the  moon  to  obtain,  by  this  theory  of  gravity, 
the  fame  parallax  that  is  given  by  obfervation : but  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides  concur  in  giving  this  fatellite  a 
mafs  more  coniiderable,  and  very  nearly  fuch  as  has  been 
ufed  in  the  above  computation.  But  however  that  may 
be,  the  fmall  difference  between  the  two  parallaxes  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  obfervation,  and  of  the 
elements  employed  in  the  calculation.  It  is  then  certain 
that  the  force  which  retains  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  is  the 
terreffrial  gravity  diminifhed  in  proportion  to  the  fquare 
of  the  diffance. 

Plaving  thus  fhewnhowthe  nature  of  the  force  which  retains 
the  moon  ui  its  orbit  is  inveftigated,  it  next  remains  to  inquire 
if  the  fame  force  of  gravity  pervades  the  reft  of  the  iolar 
fyftem.  The  fame  great  mathematician,  above  quoted,  ob- 
ferves,  that  “ of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  folar  fyftem,  the 
elliptic  motion  of  the  planets,  and  of  the  comets,  feemsthe 
molt  proper  to  conduct  us  to  the  general  law  of  the 
forces  by  which  they  are  animated. 

Obfervation  has  ihevvn,  that  the  areas  deferibed  by  the  ra- 
dii veCtores  of  the  planets  and  comets  about  the  fun  are  pro- 
portional to  the  times.  Now  we  fee,  in  the  article  Central 
Forces,  that,  for  this  to  take  place,  the  force  which  defletts 
the  path  of  thefe  bodies  from  a right  line  mull  conftantly 
be  directed  towards  the  origin  of  their  radii  vedlores.  The 
tendency  of  the  planets  and  comets  to  the  fun  is  therefore  a 
neceflary  confeauence  of  the  proportionality  of  thefe  areas 
to  the  times  in  which  they  are  deferibed.  To  determine 
die  law  of  this  tendency,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  planets 
move  in  circular  orbits,  which  fuppofition  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  truth.  The  fquares  of  their  real  velocities 
will  then  be  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  radii  of  thefe 
orbits,  divided  by  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  their  revolu- 
tions. But,  by  the  law  of  Kepler,  the  fquares  of  thefe 
times  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  radii  ; the 
fquares  of  the  velocities  are  therefore  as  thefe  radii.  It  has 
been  ffiewn,  that  the  central  forces  of  bodies,  moving  in  cir- 
cular orbits,  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  divided  by 
the  radii  of  the  circumferences  deferibed  ; the  tendency, 
therefore,  of  the  planets  to  the  fun,  is  reciprocally  as  the 
fquares  of  the  radii  of  their  orbits,  fuppofed  circular.  This 
hypotheiis,  it  is  true,  is  not  rigoroufly  exadl  ; but  the  con- 
ftant  relation  of  the  fquares  of  the  times  to  the  cubes  of 
the  greater  axes  of  their  orbits  being  independent  of  their 
excentricities,  it  is  natural  to  think  it  would  fubfift  alfo  in 
the  cafe  of  the  orbits  being  circular.  Thus,  the  law  of 
gravity  towards  the  fun,  varying  reciprocally  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diftance,  is  clearly  indicated  by  this  relation  : analogy 
would  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  this  law,  which  extends  from 
one  planet  to  another,  fhould  fubfift  equally  for  the  fame 
planet  at  its  different  diilances  from  the  fun  ; and  its  elliptic 
motion  confirms  this  beyond  a doubt.  To  comprehend  this, 
letus-attend  to  this  motion,  beginning  at  the  departure  from 
its  perihelion.  Its  velocity  is  then  at  its  maximum,  and  its 
tendency  to  recede  from  the  fun  furpaffing  its  gravity  to- 
wardsjt,  its  radius  vedtor  augments,  and  forms  an  obtufe  angle 


with  the  direction  of  its  motion.  The  force  of  gravity  tot 
wards  the  fun,  decompofed  according  to  this  direction,  cor.-* 
tinually  dim  ini  flies  the  velocity  till  it  arrives  at  the  aphelion  ; 
at  this  point  the  radius  veftor  becoming  perpendicular  to 
the  curve,  its  velocity  is  a minimum  ; and  its  tendency  to 
recede  from  the  fun  being  lefs  than  its  gravity  towards  it, 
the  planet  will  approach  it  while  deferibing  the  fecond  part 
of  its  cllipfe.  In  this  part,  the  gravity  towards  the  fun  in- 
creafes  its  velocity  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  before  decreafed 
it ; and  the  planet  will  arrive  at  its  perihelion  with  its 
primitive  velocity,  and  recommences  a new  revolution,  fimi- 
lar  to  the  firft.  Now  the  curvature  of  the  ellipfe  at  the 
aphelion  and  perihelion  being  the  fame,  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture are  the  fame,  and,  confequently,  the  centrifugal  forces 
of  thefe  two  points  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  The 
feeders  deferibed  in  the  fame  time  being  equal,  the  aphelion 
and  perihelion  velocities  are  reciprocally  as  the  correfpond- 
ing  diftances  of  the  planet  from  the  fun  ; the  fquares  of 
thefe  velocities  are  therefore  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of 
thefe  diftances  ; but  at  the  perihelion  and  aphelion  diftances, 
the  centrifugal  forces  in  the  ofculatory  circumferences  are 
evidently  equal  to  the  gravity  of  the  planet  towards  the  fun, 
which  is  therefore  in  the  inverfe  proportion  to  the  fquares  of 
thefe  diftances.  Thus  the  theorems  of  Huygens  on  the  cen- 
trifugal force  were  fufficient  to  demonftrate  the  tendency  c£- 
the  planets  towards  the  fun  : for  it  is  highly  probable  that  - 
this  law,  which  extends  from  one  planet  to-  another,  and 
which  is  verified  in  the  fame  planet,  at  its  aphelion  and  peri- 
helion, extends  alfo  to  every  part  of  the  planetary  orbit,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  every  diftance  from  the  fun.  But  te 
eftablilh  it  in  an  in conte ft ible  manner,  it  was  requifite  to  de- 
termine the  general  exprefiion  of  the  force  which,  directed 
towards  the  focus  of  an  ellipfe,  would  oblige  the  projeftile  to- 
defcribe  that  curve.  And  it  was  Newton  who  demoiiftrated 
that  this  force  was  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius 
ve  ftor.  It  was  effential  alfo  to  demonftrate  rigoroufly  that - 
the  force  of  gravity  towards  the  fun  only  varies  in  one  planet - 
from  the  fame  force  in  another,  according  to  their  different 
diftances  from  it. 

This  great  geometri<  ian  fhewed,  that  this  followed  necef- 
farily  from  the  law  of  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  being 
reciprocally  as  the  cubes  of  the  diftances  ; fuppofing  therefore 
ail  the  planets  at  reft  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fun,  and- 
abandoned  to  their  gravity  towards  its  centre, -they  would  < 
defeend  from  the  fame  height  in  equal  times  : -this  refult  - 
Ihould  alfo  extend  to  the  comets,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
axes  of  their  orbits  are  unknown  ; for  we  have  leen  in  the  fe- 
cond book,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  areas- deferibed  by 
their  radii  vedtores,  fuppofes  the  law  of  the  fquares  of  the 
periodic  times  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  axes. 

A general  analyfis,  which  embraces  every  pofiible  refult 
from  a given  law,  Ihews  us  that  not  only  an  ellipfe,  but  any 
other  conic  fedlion,  may  be  deferibed  by  virtue  of  the  force 
which  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits  ; a comet  may  there- 
fore move  in  an  hyperbola,  but  then  it  would"  be  only  once 
viiible,  and  after  its  apparition  would  recede  from  the  limits 
of  the  folar  fyftem,  to  approach  other  funs,  which  it  would 
again-abandon,  thus  vifiting  the  different  fyftems  that  are 
fcattered  in  the  immenfity  of  the  heavens.  It  is  probable, 
confidering  the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  that  fuch  bodies 
exift.  Their  apparition  Ihould  be  a very  rare  occurrence  ; 
the  comets,  we  ufually  obferve,  are  thofe  which,  having 
clofed  orbits,  return,  at  the  end  of  intervals  more  or  lefs  con- 
fiderable,  into  the  regions  of  lpace  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of ' 
the  fun  The  fatellites  tend  alfo  perpetually  to  the  fun.  If 
the  moon  was  not  fubjedl  to  its  aclion,  inttead  of  deferibing' 
ait  orbit  almoft  circular  round  the  earth,  it  would  foou  aban- 
don 
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don  it:  and  if  this  fatellite,  and  tliofe  of  Jupiter,  were  not  tellite,  but  it  may  be  fupplied  from  the  following  confider- 


folicited  towards  the  fun,  according  to  the  fame  law  as  the 
planets,  perceptible  inequalities  would  refult  in  their  motions 
which  have  not  been  recognized  by  obfervation. 

The  planets,  comets,  and  fatellites  are  therefore  fubjeCt 
to  the  fame  law  of  gravity  towards  the  fun.  At  the  fame  time 
that  the  fatellites  move  round  their  planet,  the  whole  fyftem 
of  the  planet  and  its  fatellites  is  carried  by  a common  motion, 
and  retained  by  the  fame  force,  round  the  fun.  Thus  the 
relative  motion  of  the  planet  and  its  fatellites  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  if  the  planet  was  at  reft,  and  not  added  upon  by 
any  external  force. 

We  are  thus  conducted,  without  the  aid  of  hypothefis, 
by  anecefTary  confequence  of  the  laws  of  the  celeftial  mo- 
tions, to  conlider  the  fun  as  the  centre  of  a force,  which,  ex- 
tending infinitely  into  fpace,  diminifhes  as  the  fquare  of  the 
diftance  increafes,  and  which  attra&s  all  bodies  that  are 
- within  the  fphere  of  its  aCtivity.  Every  one  of  the  laws  of 
Kepler  difcovers  a property  of  this  attractive  force.  The 
law  of  the  proportionality  of  the  areas  to  the  times  (hews 
us,  that  it  is  conftantly  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  iun. 
The  elliptic  orbits  of  the  planets  fhew  that  this  force  dimi- 
ni(hes  as  the  diftance  increafes  ; finally,  the  law  of  the  pro- 
portionality of  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  to  the 
cubes  of  the  diftances  demonftrates,  that  the  gravity  of  all 
the  planets  towards  the  fun  is  the  fame  at  equal  diftances. 
This  gravity  may  be  called  the  folar  attraction  when  it  is 
uonfidered  as  relative  to  the  centre  of  the  fun,  towards 
which  it  is  direCted  ; for  without  knowing  the  caufe,  we 
may  by  one  of  thofe  fuppofitions,  common  among  geome- 
tricians, imagine  an  attractive  power  refiding  in  the  centre  of 
the  fun. 

The  errors  to  which  obfervations  are  liable,  and  the  fmall 
.alterations  in  the  elliptic  motions  of  the  planets,  leave  a little 
uncertainty  in  the  refults  deduced  from  the  laws  of  motion  ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  folar  attraction  diminifhes  exact- 
ly in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the  diftance.  But  a 
very  fmall  variation  in  this  law  would  produce  a very  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  motions  of  the  planetary  orbits. 
The  perihelion  of  the  terreftrial  orbit  would  have  an  annual 
motion  of  i°  5'  if  we  only  increafed  by  one  ten  thoufandth 
part  the  power  of  the  diftance  to  which  the  folar  orbit  is  re- 
ciprocally proportional ; this  motion  is  only  n".6  accord- 
ing to  obfervation,  and  of  this  we  fhall  hereafter  fee  the 
caufe.  The  law  of  the  fquare  of  the  diftance 'fis  then,  at 
leaft,  extremely  near,  and  its  extreme  fimplicity  (hould  in- 
duce us  to  adopt  it,  as  long  as  obfervations  do  not  compel 
us  to  abandon  it.  At  the  lame  time  we  muft  not  meafure 
the  fimplicity  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  our  facility  of  con- 
ception, but  when  thofe  which  appear  to  us  the  moll  (im- 
ple  accord  perfectly  with  obfervations  of  the  phenomena, 
we  are  jullified  in  fuppofing  them  rigoroufly  exaCt. 

The  gravity  of  the  fatellites  towards  the  centre  of  their 
planet,  is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  proportionality 
of  the  areas  deferibed  by  their  radii  veftores  to  the  times, 
and  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  this  force,  according  to 
the  fquare  of  the  diftance,  is  indicated  by  the  ellipticity  of 
their  orbits.  But  this  ellipticity  is  hardly  to  be  perceived  in 
the  orbits  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus, 
which  renders  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  the  force  difficult 
to  afeertain  by  the  motion  of  any  one  fingle  fatellite ; but 
the  conftant  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  times  of  their  revo- 
lutions to  the  cubes  of  their  diftances,  indicates  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  demonftrating,  that  from  one  fatellite  to  another, 
the  gravity  towards  the  planet  is  reciprocally  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diftance  from  its  centre. 

This  proof  is  wanting  for  the  earth,  it  having  but  one  fa- 


The  force  of  gravity  extends  to  the  fummits  of  the  high- 
eft  mountains,  and  the  fmall  diminution  which  it  there  expe- 
riences, leaves  no  doubt  but  that  this  force  would  be  per- 
ceptib’e  at  much  greater  altitudes.  Is  it  not  natural  to  ex- 
tend this  to  the  moon,  and  to  iuppofe  that  the  force  which 
retains  it  in  its  orbit,  is  its  gravity  towards  the  earth,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  folar  gravity  retains  the  planets  in  their 
orbits  round  the  fun  ? for,  in  faCt,  thefe  two  forces  feem  to 
be  of  the  fame  nature  ; they  both  of  them  penetrate  the  moil 
intimate  parts  of  matter,  animating  them  with  the  fame  ve- 
locities ; for  we  have  feen  that  the  folar  gravity  folicits 
equally  all  bodies  placed  at  equal  diftances  from  the  fun, 
and  that  the  terreftrial  gravity  alfo  caufes  all  bodies  to  fall 
through  the  fame  height  in  equal  times. 

A heavy  body,  projected  with  force  horizontally  from  a 
great  height,  falls  on  the  earth  at  a confiderable  diftance,  de- 
feribing  a curve,  which  is  apparently  parabolic  ; it  will  fall 
Hill  further,  if  the  force  is  greater,  and  fuppofing  it  about 
feven  thoufand  metres  in  a fecond,  it  would  not  fall  to 
the  earth,  but  would  circulate  round  it  like  a fatellite,  fet- 
tiug  afide  tire  refiftance  of  the  air  : for  it  has  been  fully 
ffiewn  above,  that,  to  form  a moon  of  this  projeCtile,  it  muff 
be  taken  to  the  height  of  that  body,  and  there  receive  ths 
fame  motion  of  projection  ; and  the  identity  of  the  moon’s 
tendency  to  the  earth,  has  been  already  demonftrated,  by 
(liewing  that  to  obtain  this  tendency,  it  is  fufficient  to  dimi- 
nifli  the  terreftrial  gravity  according  to  the  general  law  of 
the  variation  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  celeftial  bodies  : 
and  we  have  feen,  that  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  gravity, 
which  in  planets,  accompanied  by  feveral  fatellites,  is  proved 
by  a comparifon  of  their  periodic  times,  with  their  diftances, 
is  demonftrated  for  the  moon,  by  comparing  its  motion  with 
that  of  projeCti  es,  at  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

The  obfervations  of  the  pendulum  made  at  the  fummits  of 
mountains,  had  already  indicated  this  diminution  of  the  ter- 
reftrial gravity  ; but  they  were  infufficient  to  difeover  the 
law,  becaufe  of  the  fmall  height  of  the  moll  elevated  moun- 
tains, compared  with  the  radius  of  the  earth  : it  was  requi. 
fite  to  find  a body  very  remote  from  us,  as  the  moon,  to  ren- 
der the  law  perceptible,  and  to  convince  us,  that  the  force 
of  gravity  on  the  earth  is  only  a particular  cafe  of  a law 
that  pervades  the  whole  univerfe. 

Every  phenomenon  throws  new  light  on,  and  confirms  the 
laws  of  nature.  Thus  the  comparifon  of  experiments  on 
gravity  with  the  lunar  motion  (hews  us,  that  the  origin  of 
the  diftances  of  the  fun  and  planets,  in  the  calculation  of 
their  attractive  forces,  (hould  be  placed  in  their  centres  of 
gravity-;  for  it  is  evident,  that  this  takes  place  on  the  earth, 
whofe  attractive  force  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  of  the 
fun  and  planets. 

The  fun,  and  thofe  planets  which  are  accompanied  by  fa- 
tellites, being  thus  proved  to  be  endowed  with  an  attractive 
force,  varying  inverlely  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance,  a ftrong 
analogy  leads  us  to  attribute  the  fame  property  to  the  other 
planets.  The  fpherical  figure  common  to  all  thefe  bodies, 
indicates  that  their  particles  are  united  round  their  centre  s of 
gravity  by  a force  which,  at  equal  diftances,  equally  folicits 
them  towards  thefe  points  ; but  the  following  confiderations 
leave  no  doubt  upon  this  fubjeft. 

We  have  feen,  that  if  the  planets  and  comets  were  placed 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  fun,  their  gravity  towards  it 
would  be  in  proportion  to  their  maffes  : now,  it  is  a general 
law  in  nature,  that  aCtion  and  re-aCfion  are  equal  and  con- 
trary ; all  thefe  bodies,  therefore,  re-aCl  on  the  fun,  and  at- 
tract in  proportion  to  their  maffes  : they  are  therefore  en- 
dowed 
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dowcd  with  an  attractive  force  proportional  to  their  mafles, 
and  varying  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance.  By 
the  fame  principle,  tlie  fatellites  attract  the  planets  and  the 
fun  according  to  the  fame  law.  This  a tractive  property, 
then,  is  common  to  all  the  celeftial  bodies : it  does  not  dii- 
turb  the  elliptic  motion  round  the  fun,  when  we  confider  only 
their  mutual  aftion  ; for  the  relative  motion  of  the  bodies  of 
a fyftem  are  not  changed  by  giving  them  a common  ve- 
locity : by  imprefiing,  therefore,  in  a contrary  direction  to 
the  fun  and  to  the  planet,  the  motion  of  the  firft  of  thefe 
two  bodies,  and  the  aCtion  which  it  experiences  on  the  part 
of  the  fecond,  the  fun  may  be  confidered  as  immoveable, 
but  the  planet  will  be  folicited  towards  it  with  a force  vary- 
ing reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance,  and  propor- 
tional to  the  fum  of  the  mafles  ; its  motion  round  the  fun 
will  therefore  be  elliptic.  And  we  fee  by  the  fame  reafon- 
ing,  that  it  would  be  fo  if  the  planet  and  fun  were  carried 
through  fpace  with  a motion  common  to  each  of  them.  It 
is  equally  evident  that  the  elliptic  motion  of  a fatellite  is  not 
diflurbed  by  the  motion  of  tranflation  of  its  planet,  nor 
would  it  be  by  the  adtion  of  the  fun,  if  it  was  always  ex- 
aCtly  the  fame  on  the  fatellite  and  the  planet. 

Neverthelefs,  the  action  of  the  planet  on  the  fun  influ- 
ences the  length  of  its  revolution,  which  is  diminiihed  as  the 
mafs  of  the  planet  is  more  conflderable  ; fo  that  the  relation 
of  the  fquare  of  its  periodic  time,  to  the  cube  of  the  major 
axis  of  its  orbit,  depends  on  its  tnafs.  But  flnce  this  relation 
is  nearly  the  fame  for  all  the  planets,  their  mafles  mull  evi- 
dently be  very  fmall  compared  with  that  of  the  fun,  which  is 
equally  free  for  the  fatellites  with  refpedt  to  their  principal 
planets. 

This  we  may  readily  fuppofe  from  thmr  fmallnefs. 

The  attractive  property  of  the  heavenly  bodies  not  only 
belongs  to  them  in  a mafs,  but  to  each  of  their  particles. 
If  the  fun  only  acted  on  the  centre  of  the  earth  without  at- 
tracting particularly  every  one  of  its  particles,  ofcillations 
would  arife  in  the  ocean,  infinitely  more  conflderable  and 
very  different  from  thofe  which  we  obferve.  The  gravity 
of  the  earth  to  the  fun,  therefore,  is  the  refult  of  the  gra- 
vity of  all  its  particles,  which  confequently  attraCt  the  fun 
in  proportion  to  their  refpeCtive  mafles  ; befides,  each  body 
on  the  earth  tends  towards  its  centre  proportionally  to  its 
mafs,  it  re  ads  therefore  on  it,  and  attracts  it  in  the  fame 
ratio.  If  that  was  not  the  cafe,  and  if  any  part  of  the 
earth,  however  fmall,  attraCIed  another  part  without  being 
attracted  by  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  would  move  in  fpace, 
in  virtue  of  the  force  of  gravity,  which  is  impoffible. 

The  celeffial  phenomena,  compared  with  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, conduCt  us  therefore  to  this  great  principle  of  nature, 
namely,  that  all  the  particles  of  matter  AttraCt  each  other  in 
proportion  to  their  mafles,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of 
their  diftance. 

Already  we  may  perceive  in  this  univerfal  gravitation,  the 
caufe  of  the  perturbations  to  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
fubjedt  ; for  the  planets  and  comets  being  fnbjed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  each  other,  they  mult  deviate  a little  from  the  laws 
of  the  elliptic  motion,  which  they  would  otherwife  exadtly 
follow,  if  they  only  obeyed  the  adtion  of  the  fun.  The  fa- 
tellites alfo,  deranged  in  their  motions  round  their  planets  by 
their  mutual  aCtion,  and  that  of  the  fun,  deviate  a little  from 
thefe  laws. 

We  perceive  then  that  the  particles  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
united  by  their  attradtion,  fhould  form  a mafs  nearly  fphe- 
rical  ; and  that  the  refult  of  their  aCtion  at  the  furface  of  the 
body  fhould  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  gravitation. 

We  lee  moreover  that  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the 
celeftial  bodies  fhould  flightly  alter  their  fpherical  figure, 


and  flatten  them  at  the  poles ; and  then  the  refulting  force 
of  all  their  mutual  aCkions  not  palling  through  their  centres 
of  gravity,  fhould  produce  in  their  axes  of  rotation  fimilar 
motions  to  thofe  difeovered  by  obfervation.  Finally,  we 
may  perceive  why  the  particles  of  the  ocean,  unequally 
aCted  on  by  the  fun  and  moon,  fhould  have  ofcillations 
fimilar  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides.  But  thefe 
different  effeCts  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  mufl  be  par- 
ticularly developed,  to  give  it  all  the  certainty  of  which 
phyficai  truth  is  fufceptible. 

It  is  in  the  univerfal  application  of  this  theory  to  all  the 
known  celeftial  phenomena,  that  the  modern  fcience  of 
phyficai  aftronomy  confifts,  a fcience  which  owes  its  origin 
to  Newton,  and  which  has  been  cultivated  bv  every  eminent 
mathematician,  from  the  time  of  that  great  philosopher  to 
the'prefent  day.  It  is  to  La  Place  that  the  merit  muff  be 
given  of  having  completed  this  theory,  by  fhewing  that  there 
remains  not  a iingle  phenomenon  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
explaining  : he  ju'ily  obferves,  that  there  is  no  queftion  here 
of  vague  caufes,  which  cannot  be  fubmitted  to  analyfis,  and 
which  the  imagination  modifies  at  pleafure,  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  phenomena.  The  law  of  univerfal  gravitation 
has  this  ineftimable  advantage,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to 
calculation,  and  by  a comparifon  of  its  refults  with  obferva- 
tion, it  prefents  the  moft  certain  method  of  verifying  its 
exiftence ; and  fo  far  are  we  from  having  to  fear  that  new 
oblervations  will  difprove  this  theory,  we  may  be  affured 
before  hand  that  they  will  only  confirm  it  more  and  more, 
and  that  its  confequences  are  equally  certain  as  if  they  had 
actually  been  obferved. 

The  aftronomieal  phenomena  produced  by  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  will  be  found  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  work.  As  each  fubjedt  will  be  par- 
ticularly treated  under  its  appropriate  article,  fee  Figure 
of  the  Eaktii;  Precejfion  of  the  Equinoxes  ; Nutation 
of  the  Earth's  axis  ; Perturbation  of  the  Planets,  Moon , 
and  Satellites  ; Tides,  Lirration  of  the  Moon,  & c. 

But  as  the  inveftigation  of  laws  by  which  particles  of 
matter  gravitate  to  fpheres  and  other  folids  cannot  with 
propriety  be  referred  to  any  other  article,  and  as  it  forms 
fo  very  effential  a part  of  phyficai  aftronomy,  we  fhall  enter 
on  the  fubjedt  very  fully.  The  more  fimple  and  eafy  invefti- 
gations  of  aftronomy  fuppofe  the  adtion  to  be  confined  to 
fimple  gravitating  points  ; now  as  no  fuch  points  exift  in 
nature,  it  becomes  requifite  to  confider  the  effedt  which  an 
aflemblage  of  thefe  points  will  produce  when  arranged  in 
different  forms.  Newton,  who  firft  entered  upon  thele  fpe- 
culations,  inveftigated  almoft  all  the  cafes  which  feem  appli- 
cable to  phyficai  aftronomy,  but  profeffor  Playfair  has  lately 
extended  thefe  refearches,  and  has  prefented  a paper  on  the 
fubjedt  to  the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which 
would  refledt  honour  on  the  firft  mathematicians  of  Europe. 
A few  of  tho  leading  propoiitions  of  this  excellent  memoir, 
will  follow  the  inveftigation  of  the  law  of  gravitation  to  a 
fphere. 

Of  the  gravitation  of  particles  of  matter  to  fpheres,  and 
other  mathematical  figures. 

I . A particle  of  matter  placed  within  a fphere  of  uniform  den - 
remains  in  equilibria. 

Let  ALB  M,  a 1 1 m,  ( Plate  XV.  Afronomy-,fg.  1 24. ) be 
two  fpherical  furfaces,  of  which  C is  the  common  centre,  and 
let  the  fpace  between  them  be  filled  with  gravitating  matter, 
uniformly  denfe.  Let  p be  a particle  placed  any  where  within 
this  fpherical  (hell,  to  every  particle  of  which  it  gravitates  with 
a force  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from  it.  This 
particle  will  have  no  tendency  to  move  in  any  direction,  becaufe 

its 
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its  gravitation  in  any  one  dircftion  is  exaftly  balanced  by  an 
equal  gravitation  in  the  oppofite  direction. 

Draw  through  p the  two  ftraight  lines  dpi,  e pi,  making 
a very  fmall  angle  at  p.  This  may  reprefent  the  fedion  of  a 
very  (lender  double  cone  dp  el  pi,  having  p for  the  common 
vertex,  and  deli  for  the  diameter  of  the  circular  bafes. 
The  gravitation  of  p to  the  matter  in  the.  bafe  d e is  equal  to 
its  gravitation  to  the  matter  in  the  bafe  l e . For  the  number 
of  particles  in  de  is  to  the  number  in  l e,  as  the  furface  of  the 
bafe  de  to  that  of  the  bafe  l i,  that  is,  as  d e~  to  l r,  that  is, 
.as  pd'  to pl\  that  is,  as  .the  gravitation  to  a particle  in  I t 
to  the  gravitation  to  a particle  in  d e.  Therefore  the  whole 
crravitation  to  the  matter  in  d e,  is  the  fame  with  the  whole 
gravitation  to  the  matter  in  l s : fince  it  is  alfo  in  the  oppoiite 
dire&ion,  the  particle  p is  in  equilibrio.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  demonitrated  of  the  gravitation  to  the  matter  in  q r 
and  s ty  and  in  a fimilar  manner,  of  the  gravitation  to  the 
matter  in  the  fe&ions  of  the  cones  dpe,  l pi,  by  any  other 
concentric  furface.  Confequently,  the  gravitation  to  the 
whole  matter  contained  in  the  folid  d q r e,  is  equal  to  the 
gravitation  to  the  whole  matter  in  the  folid  Its  i,  and  the 
particle  p is  (till  in  equilibrio. 

Now  iince  the  lines  dpi,  epl,  may  be  drawn  in  any 
direction,  and  thus  be  made  to  occupy  the  whole  fphere,  it 
is  evident  that  the  gravitation  of  p is  balanced  in  every 
direction,  and  therefore  it  has  no  tendency  to  move  in  any 
direction,  in  confequence  of  this  gravitation  to  the  fpherical 
/hell  of  matter  comprehended  between  the  furfaces  ALBM 
and  a l b m. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  this  holds  true  with  refpect  to  all 
the  matter  comprehended  between  ALB  M,  and  the  con- 
centric furface  pnv  pafling- through  p ; in  fhort  p is  incqui- 
librio  in  its  gravitation,  to  all  the  matter  more  remote  than 
' itfelf  from  the  centre  of  the  fphere,  and  appears  as  if  it  did 
not  gravitate  at  all  to  any  matter  more  remote  from  the 
centre. 

We  have  fuppofed  the  fpherical  (hell  to  be  uniformly 
denfe.  But  p will  (till  be  in  equilibrio,  although  the  (hell  be 
made  up  of  concentric  ftrata  of  different  densities,  provided 
that  each  ftratum  be  uniformly  denfe. 

For  (hould  we  fuppofe,  that  in  the  fpace  comprehended 
between  ALBM  and  p n v,  there  occurs  a furface  a l b m 
of  a different  denfity  from  all  the  reft,  the  gravitation  to 
the  intercepted  portions  q r and  s t are  equal,  becaufe  thofe 
portions  are  of  equal  denfity,  and  are  proportioned  to p cf  and 
p s*  inverlely.  The  propofition  may  therefore  be  expreffed 
in  the  following  very  general  terms,  “ a particle  placed  any 
where  within  a fpherical  (hell  of  gravitating  matter,  of  equal 
denfity,  at  all  equal  diftances  from  the  centre,  will  be  in 
equilibrio,  and  will  have  no  tendency  to  move  in  any  direc- 
tion.” 

The  eq-uality  of  the  gravitation  to  the  furface  e d,  and  to 
the  furface  e l is  affirmed,  becaufe  the  numbers  of  particles 
in  the  two  furfaces  are  inverfely  as  the  gravitations  towards 
one  in  each. 

For  the  very  fame  reafon,  the  gravitations  towards  the 
furfaces  ed  and  qr  and  ts  are  all  equal.  Hence  may  be 
derived  an  elementary  propofition  ; which  is  of  great  ufe  in 
all  enquiries  of  this  kind,  namely, 

If  a cone,  or  pyramid  dpt,  of  uniform  gravitating  matter, 
be  divided  by  parallel  fedtions  de,  qr,  See.  the  gravitation 
of  a particle  p in  the  vertex,  to  each  of  thofe  fedtions,  is  the 
fame,  and  the  gravitations  to  the  folids  qr,  pde,  qder, 
& c are  proportional  to  their  lengths  pq,  pd,  qd,  8cc.  the 
firft  part  of  this  propofition  is  already  demonftrated.  Now, 
conceive  the  cone  to  be  thus  divided  into  innumerable  dices 
4if  equal  thicknefs  : it  is  plain  that  the  gravitation  to  each 
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of  thefe  is  the  fame  ; and,  therefore,  the  gravitation  to  the 
folid  qpr , is  to  the  gravitation  to  the  folid  qder,  as  the 
number  of  dices  in  the  drft,  to  the  number  of  dices  in  the 
fecond,  that  is,  as  p q,  the  length  of  the  firft,  to  qd,  the 
length  of  the  fecond.  The  cone  dpe  was  fuppofed  ex- 
tremely  dender.  This  was  not  neceffary  for  the  demonftra- 
tion  of  the  particularcafe  where  all  the  fedtions  were  parallel  ; 
but  in  this  elementary  propofition,  the  angle  at  p is  fuppofed 
fmaller  than  any  adigned  angle,  that  the  cone  or  pyramid  may 
be  conddered  as  one  of  the  elements  into  which  we  may  re- 
folve  a body  of  any  form.  In  this  refolution,  the  bafes  are 
fuppofed,  if  not  otherwiie  exprefsly  ftated,  to  be  parallel, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  axes  ; indeed,  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  portions  x r,  y e,  z =,  of  fpherical  furfaces,  having  their 
centres  in  p : the  fmall  portions  x r q,  y e d,  zio,  &c.  are 
held  as  iniignificant,  vanidung  in  the  ultimate  ratios  of  the 
whole  folids. 

It  is  eafy,  alfo,  to  fee  that  the  equilibrium  of  p is  not 
limited  to  the  cafe  of  a fpherical  diell,  but  will  hold  true  of 
any  body  compofed  of  parallel  ftrata,  or  drata  fo  formed, 
that  the  lines  pd,  p l,  are  cut  in  the  fame  proportion  by  the 
fedtions  de,  qr.  &c.  In  a fpheroidal  (hell,  for  inllance, 
whofe  inner  and  outer  furfaces  are  fimilar,  and  fimilarly 
pofited  fpheroids,  the  particle  p will  be  in  equilibrio  any 
where  within  it ; becaule,  in  this  cafe,  the  lines  pi  and  tie 
are  equal ; fo  are  the  lines  p • and  o d,  the  lines  1 1 and  r e, 
the  lines  j e and  q d,  Sac.  : in  mod  cafes,  however,  there  is 
but  one  fituation  of  the  particle p that  infures  this  equilibrium. 
But  we  may  at  the  fame  time  inicr  this  very  ufeful  propofi- 
tion, 

2.  If  there  he  two  folids,  perfectly  fmilar,  and  of  the  fame  uni- 
form denfity,  the  gravitation  to  each  of  thefe  folids,  by  a particle 
fimilarly  placed  on  or  in  each,  is  proportional  to  any  homologous 

lines  of  ihe  folids. 

For,  the  folids  being  fimilar,  they  may  be  refolved  into 
the  fame  number  of  fimilar  pyramids  fimilarly  placed  in  the 
folids.  The  gravitations  to  each  of  any  correfponding  pair 
of  pyramids  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  thofe  pyra- 
mids. Thefe  lengths  have  the  fame  proportion  in  every 
correfponding  pair.  Therefore,  the  abfolute  gravitations  to 
the  whole  pyramids  of  one  folid  have  the  fame  ratio  to  the 
abfolute  gravitation  to  the  whole  pyramids  of  the  other  folid. 
And  fince  the  folids  are  fimilar,  and  the  particles  are  at  the 
fimilarly  placed  vertices  of  all  the  fimilar  and  fimilarly 
placed  pyramids,  the  gravitation  compounded  of  the  abfolute 
gravitations  to  the  pyramids  of  one  folid,  has  the  fame  ratio 
to  the  giavitation  fimilarly  compounded  of  the  abfolute 
gravitations  to  the  pyramids  of  the  other. 

3 . The  gravitation  of  an  external  particle  to  a fpherical  fur- 
face, Jhell,  or  entire  fphere,  which  is  equally  denfe  at  all  equal 
diftances  from  the  centre,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  whole  matter  were 
collected  in  its  centre. 

Let  ALBM  [fg.  124.)  reprefent  fuch  a fphere,  and  let 
P be  the  external  particle.  Draw  PACE  through  C,  the 
centre  of  the  fphere,  and  crofs  it  by  L C M at  right  angles. 
Draw  two  right  lines  P D,  PE,  containing  a very  fmall 
angle  at  P,  and.  cutting  the  great  circle  A L B M,  in  D,  E, 
D , E1.  About  P,  as  a centre  with  the  diftance  PC,  de- 
feribe  the  arc  C d m,  cutting  D P in  d,  and  E P in  e.  About 
the  fame  centre  defcribe.the  arc  D O.  Draw  d F,  e G,  pa- 
rallel to  A B,  and  cutting  L C mf  and g.  Draw  C K per- 
pendicular to  P D,  and  d H,  D l,  and  I F <p,  perpendicular 
to  A B.  Join  C D and  C F. 

Now,  let  the  figure  be  fuppofed  to  turn  round  the  axis 
P B.  The  femi-circumference  ALB  will  generate  a com- 
plete fpherical  furface  ; the  arc  C d m will  generate  an- 
other fpherical  furface,  having  P for  the  centre  ; the  fmall 

arcs 
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arcs  D £,  de,  F G,  will  generate  rings,  or  zones,  of  thofe 
fpherical  furfaces  ; D O will  alfo  generate  a zone  of  a fur- 
face  having  P for  its  centre  j fg  and  F I will  generate  zones 
of  flat  circular  furfaces. 

It  is  evident  that  the  zones  generated  by  D E and  D O, 
.(which  we  may  call  the  zones  D E,  DO,)  having  the 
fame  radius  D S,  are  to  each  other  as  their  refpeftive  breadths 
D E,  DO.  In  like  manner,  the  zones  generated  by  d e, 
fg,  FI,  F G,  being  all  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis 
A B,  are  alfo  as  their  refpedlive  breadths  de,  fg,  FI,  F G. 
But  the  zone  D O is  to  the  zone  d e,  as  P D'  to  P d‘ : for 
DO  is  to  de,  as  P D to  P d,  and  the  radius  of  rotation 
D $ is  to  the  radius  d H,  alfo  as  P D to  P d.  The  cir- 
’cumferences,  deferibed  by  DO  and  de,  are,  therefore,  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  P D to  P d ; therefore  the  zones  being  as 
their  breadths,  and  as  their  circumferences  jointly,  are  as 


PD’-and  P d\ 

C K and  d H,  being  the  fines  of  the  fame  arc  C d,  are 
.equal  ; therefore  KD  and  f F,  the  halves  of  chords  equally 
dillant  from  the  centre,  are  alfo  equal ; therefore  the  trian- 
gles C D K and  C F f are  equal  and  fimilar.  But  C D K is 
hmilar  to  EDO,  for  the  right  angles  P D O and  C D E 
are  equal.  Taking  away  the  common  angle  C D O,  the 
remainders  CD  K and  EDO  are  equal.  In  like  manner, 
C F f and  G F I are  fimilar  ; and,  therefore,  (fince  CDK 
and  C Y f are  fimilar,)  the  elementary  triangles  EDO  and 
G F I are  fimilar,  and  DO  :DE  = F I : G F.  The  ab- 
folute  gravitation,  or  tendency  of  P,  to  the  zone  D O,  is 
equal  to  its  abfolute  gravitation  to  the  zone  d e,  becaufe  the 
number  of  particles  in  the  firll,  is  to  the  particles  in  the  laft, 
as  P D1  to  P d1,  that  is,  inverfely  as  the  gravitation  to  a 
particle  in  the  firll,  to  the  gravitation  to  a particle  in  the  laft  ; 
therefore  let  c reprefent  the  circumference  of  a circle,  whofe 
radius  is  i.  The  furface  of  the  zone  generated  by  D O, 
will  be  D O X c X D 5,  and  the  gravitation  to  it  will 

. DO  X r X D2  ...  d e X c X d H 

be  — - — — , to  which  - 


PD1 


P dL 


or 


d e x.  c x.  d H 
PC7 


, is  equal. 


This  expreffes  the  abfolute  gravi- 


tation to  the  zone  generated  by  D O,  this  gravitation  being 
•exerted  in  the  direction  P D. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  tendency  of  P,  arifing  from  its 
•gravitation  to  every  particle  in  the  zone,  muft  be  in  the 
direction  P C.  The  oblique  gravitation  muft,  therefore,  be 
eftimated  in  the  dire&ion  P C,  and  muft  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  of  P i to  PH,  It  is  plain  that  P d : PH  = 
de  ; fg,  becaufe  de  and  fg  are  perpendicular  to  P d and 
P H ; therefore  the  reduced,  hr  central  gravitation  of  P, 
to  the  zone  generated  by  DO,  will  be  expreffed  by 
fg  x c x d H 
* PC'  ' 

But  the  gravitation  to  the  zone  generated  by  D O,  is  to 
the  gravitation  to  the  zone  generated  by  D E,  as  DO  to 
D E,  that  is,  as  F I (or  fg)  to  F G.  Therefore  the  cen- 
tral gravitation  to  the  zone  generated  by  D E,  will  be  ex- 

_ , , F G x c x d H _ T „„  j .j  • 

prefled  by  — . Now,  FG  X c X «H  is 


the  value  of  the  furface  of  the  zone  generated  by  F G ; 
and  if  all  this  matter  were  collected  in  C,  the  gravitation  of 
_ • , , , FG  x c x dH  ... 

P to  it  would  be  exa&ly  P C7 ’ an<*  ^ wou  “ “e 

in  the  direction  P C.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  central 
gravitation  of  P to  the  zone  generated  by  D E,  is  the  fame 
as  its  gravitation  to  all  the  matter  in  the  zone  generated  by 
F G,  if  that  matter  were  placed  in  C. 
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What  has  been  demonftrated  refpe&ing  the  arc  D E,  is 
true  of  every  portion  of  the  circumference.  Each  has  a 
fubftitute  F G,  which  being  placed  in  the  centre  c,  the  gra- 
vitation of  P is  the  fame.  1 f P T touch  the  fphere  in  T, 
every  portion  of  the  arc  TLB  will  have  its  fubftitute  in  the 
quadrant  L B,  and  every  part  of  the  arc  A T has  its  fub- 
ftitute in  the  quadrant  A T L,  as  is  eafily  feen.  And 
hence  it  follows,  that  the  gravitation  of  a particle,  P,  to  a 
fpherical  furface,  ALB  M,  is  the  fame  as  if  all  the  matter 
of  that  furface  were  colle&ed  in  its  centre. 

We  fee  alfo  that  the  gravitation  to  the  furface  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  A T round  A B is  equal  to  the  gravita- 
tion to  the  furface  generated  by  T L B,  which  is  much 
larger  but  more  remote. 

What  we  have  now  demonftrated  with  refpeft  to  the  fur- 
face generated  by  the  femicircle  ALB,  is  equally  true  with 
regard  to  the  furface  generated  by  any  concentric  femicircle, 
fuch  as  a l b.  It  is  true,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  (hell 
comprehended  between  thofe  two  furfaces  ; for  this  (hell 
may  be  refolved  into  innumerable  concentric  ftrata,  and  the 
propofition  may  be  affirmed  with  refpeCl  to  each  of  them, 
and  therefore  with  refpeft  to  the  whole.  And  this  will  be 
ftill  true  if  the  whole  fphere  be  thus  occupied. 

Laftly,  it  follows  that  the  propofition  is  ftill  true,  al- 
though thefe  ftrata  fhould  differ  in  denfity,  provided  that 
each  ftratum  is  uniformly  denfe  in  every  part. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  affirmed  in  the  mod  general  terms, 
that  a particle,  P,  placed  without  a fpherical  furface,  (hell, 
or  entire  fphere,  equally  denfe  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
centre,  tends  to  the  centre  with  the  fame  force,  as  if  the 
whole  matter  of  the  furface,  (hell,  or  fphere  were  cu Heeled 
there. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  a very  important  propofition. 

4.  7 he  gravitation  of  an  external  particle  to  a fpherical  furface , 
Jhell,  or  entire  fphere , of  uniform  denfity  at  equal  diftances  from 
the  centre,  is  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  that  body  directly  ; and 
as  the  fquare  of  the  dijlance  from  its  centre  inverjely. 

For,  if  all  the  matter  were  collected  in  its  centre,  the 
gravitation  would  be  the  fame,  and  it  would  then  vary  in  the 
inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftance. 

Cor.  1. — Particles  placed  on  the  furfaces  of  fpheres  of 
equal  denfity,  gravitate  to  the  centres  of  thofe  fpheres  with 
forces  proportional  to  the  radii  of  the  fpheres. 

For  the  quantities  of  matter  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  radii, 

dz 

Therefore  the  gravitation  g is  as  that  is,  as  d. 

Cor.  2. — The  fame  thing  holds  true  if  the  diftance  of  the 
external  particles  from  the  centres  of  the  fphere3  are  as  the 
diameters  or  radii  of  the  fpheres. 

Cor.  3. — If  a particle  be  placed  within  the  furface  of  a 
fphere  of  uniform  denfity,  its  gravitation  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  will  be  as  thofe  diftances.  For,  it 
will  not  be  affe&ed  by  any  matter  of  the  fphere  that  is  more 
remote  from  the  centre,  and  its  gravitation  to  what  is  lels 
remote,  is  as  its  diftance  from  the  centre-by  the  laft  Cor. 

5.  The  mutual  gravitation  of  two  fpheres  of  uniform  denfity  in 
their  concentric  frata,  is  in  the  inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dif- 
tance between  their  centres. 

For  the  gravitation  of  each  particle  in  the  fphere  A,  is 
to  the  fphere  B,  the  fame  as  if  all  the  matter  in  B were  col- 
lected at  its  centre.  Suppofe  it  fo  placed  : 

The  gravitation  of  B to  A will  be  the  fame  as  if  all  the 
matter  in  A were  colie efted  at  its  centre.  Therefore  it  will 
be  as  d ! inverfely.  But  the  gravitation  of  A to  B is  equal 
to  that  of  B to  A.  Therefore,  &c. 

The  abfolute  gravitation  of  two  fpheres  whofe  quantities 
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of  matter  are  A and  B,  and  d the  diftance  of  their  centres, 

;s  t\-X— For  the  tendency  of  one  particle  of  A to  B, 
d' 

being  the  aggregate  of  its  tendencies  to  every  particle  of  B, 

is  — . Therefore,  the  tendency  of  the  whole  of  A to  B 
d' 

muft  be  — And  the  tendency  of  B to  A is  equal  to 


that  of  A to  B. 

6.  But  if  the  centripetal  forces  which  tend  to  the  different 
points  of  fpheres  are  proportional  to  the  fimple  dfnnces  from 
the  attracted  bodies,  then  the  compounded  force  with  which 
two  fpheres  attract  each  other  mutually , is  as  the  difance  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the  fpheres. 

Cafe  1. — Let  AEBF  ( fg . 1 25.)  be  a fphere;  S its 

centre ; P a particle  attracted ; P A S B the  axis  of  the 

fphere  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  particle ; E F,  ef, 
two  planes  cutting  the  lphere  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
and  equidiftant  one  on  one  fide,  the  other  on  the  other, 
from  the  centre  of  the  fphere  ; G and  g the  interfe&ions  of 
the  planes  and  the  axis ; and  H any  point  in  the  plane 
E F.  The  centripetal  force  of  the  point  H on  the  particle 
P,  exerted  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  line  P H,  is  as  the  dis- 
tance P H ; and  the  fame  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  P G,  or  towards  the  centre  S,  is  as  the  length  P G. 
Therefore,  the  force  of  all  the  points  in  the  plane  E F, 

(that  is,  of  the  whole  plane)  by  which  the  particle  P is  at- 

tradled  towards  the  centre  S,  is  as  the  diftance  P G multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  thofe  points,  that  is,  as  the  folid  con- 
tained under  that  plane  E F,  and  the  diftance  P G.  And, 
in  like  manner,  the  force  of  the  plane  ef  by  which  the  par- 
ticle P is  attracted  towards  the  centre  S,  is  as  that  plane 
multiplied  into  its  diftance  P g ; or  as  the  equal  plane  E F 
multiplied  into  that  diftance  P^ ; and  the  fum  of  the  forces 
of  both  planes  is  as  the  plane  E F,  multiplied  into  the  fum 
of  the  diftances  P G -)-  P^,  that  is,  as  that  plane  multiplied 
into  twice  the  diftance  P S of  the  centre  and  the  particle  ; 
that  is,  as  twice  the  plane  E F,  multiplied  into  the  diftance 
P S,  or  as  the  fum  of  the  equal  planes  E F -f  ef  multiplied 
into  the  fame  diftance.  And  by  a fimilar  train  of  reafon- 
ing,  the  forces  of  all  the  planes  in  the  whole  fphere, 
equidiftant  on  each  fide  from  the  centre  of  the  fphere,  are  as 
the  fum  of  thofe  planes,  multiplied  into  the  diftance  P S, 
that  is,  as  the  whole  fphere,  and  the  diftance  P S jointly. 

Cafe  2 — Let  the  particle  P now  attract  the  fphere 
AEBF,  and,  by  the  fame  reafoning,  it  will  appear  that 
the  force  with  which  the  fphere  is  attrafted  is  as  the  dif- 
tance P S. 

Cafe  3. — Tf  another  fphere  be  now  compofed  of  innume- 
rable particles  P,  and  becaufe  the  force  with  which  every 
particle  is  attracted  is  as  the  diftance  of  the  particle  from 
the  centre  of  the  firft  fphere,  and  as  the  fame  fphere  con- 
jointly, and  is  therefore  the  fame  as  if  the  whole  proceeded 
from  a fingle  particle  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  fphere ; 
the  entire  force  with  which  all  the  particles  in  the  fecond 
fphere  are  attracted,  that  is,  with  which  the  whole  fphere 
is  attracted,  will  be  the  fame  as  if  that  fphere  were  at- 
tradled  by  a force  proceeding  from  a fingle  particle  in  the 
centre  of  the  firft;  fphere,  and  is  therefore  proportional  to 
the  diftance  between  the  centres  of  the  fpheres. 

Cafe  4 — Let  the  fpheres  attract  each  other  mutually, 
and  the  force  will  be  doubled,  but  the  proportion  will  re- 
main the  fame. 


Cffe  5 • — Let  the  particle  P be  placed  within  the  fphere 
AEBh,  (Jig.  126.)  and  becaufe  the  force  of  the  plane  ef 
upon  the  particle,  is  as  the  folid  contained  under  that  plane 


and  the  diftance  p g ; and  the  contrary  force  of  the  plane 
E F,  is  as  the  folid  contained  under  that  plane  and  the  dif- 
tance p G ; the  force  compounded  of  both  will  be  as  the 
difference  of  the  folids,  that  is,  as  the  fum  of  the  equal 
planes  multiplied  into  half  the  difference  of  the  diftances ; 
that  is,  as  that  fum  multiplied  into  p S,  the  diftance  of  the 
particle  from  the  centre  of  the  fphere.  And,  by  a fimilar 
train  of  reafoning,  the  attraction  of  all  the  planes  E F,  e f, 
throughout  the  fphere,  that  is,  the  attraction  of  the  whole 
fphere  is  conjointly  as  the  fum  of  all  the  planes  or  as  the 
whole  fphere,  and  as  p S the  diftance  of  the  particle  from 
the  centre  of  the  fphere. 

Cafe  6. — And  if  a new  fphere  be  now  compofed  of  innu- 
merable particles,  fuch  as  p,  fituated  within  the  firft  fphere 
AEBF,  it  may  be  proved,  as  before,  that  the  attraction, 
whether  fingle  of  one  fphere  towards  the  other,  or  mutual 
of  both  towards  each  other,  will  be  as  the  diftance  p S 
of  the  centres. 

7-  If  the  fracture  of  the  fpheres  be  diffimilar  and  unequal, 
proceeding  dire  Sly  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference , but 
fmilar  and  equal  throughout  every  circumference,  at  equal  difances 
from  the  centre,  and  if  the  attractive  force  be  as  the  dfiance  of 
the  attracted  body,  then  the  entire  force  with  which  two  fpheres 
of  this  kind  attract  each  other  mutually  is  proportional  to  the 
difance  between  the  centres  of  the  fpheres. — This  is  demqnftrated 
from  the  preceding  propofition. 

The  above  inveftigations  relate  to  the  principal  cafes  of 
attraction,  namely,  when  the  centripetal  forces  decreafe  in 
a duplicate  ratio,  or  increafe  in  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  dif- 
tance. And  it  is  remarkable  that  both  thefe  fuppofitions 
caufe  bodies  to  revolve  in  conic  feCtions,  and  compofe  fphe- 
rical  bodies,  whole  centripetal  forces  obferve  the  fame  law 
of  increafe  or  decreafe,  in  the  recefs  from  the  centre,  as 
the  forces  of  the  particles  themfelves  do. 

8 . If  a circle  AEB  {fg.  127.)  be  deferibed  round 
the  centre  S,  and  two  circles  E F,  ef,  be  alfo  deferibed 
round  the  centre  P,  interfeCling  the  former  in  E and  e,  and  the 
line  P S in  F and  f ; and  if  ED,  e d,  be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  P S ; then  if  the  difance  of  the  arcs  E F,  ef,  be  fuppofed  to 
be  infinitely  diminifhed,  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  evanefeent  line  D </ 
to  the  evanefeent  line  F f is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  line  PE/o 
the  line  P S. 

For  if  the  line  P e interfeCt  the  arc  E F in  q,  and  the 
right  line  E e,  which  coincides  with  the  evanefeent  arc 
E e,  be  produced  and  meet  the  right  line  PS  in  T ; and 
the  perpendicular  S G be  drawn  from  S to  P E,  becaufe 
the  triangles  DTE,  d T e,  D E S,  are  fimilar,  DJ  will 
be  to  E f as  D T to  T E,  or  D S to  E S ; and  becaufe 
the  triangles  E e q,  E S G,  are  fimilar,  E<?  will  be  to  eq 
or  F f as  E S to  S G ; and  ex  equo  T>  d is  to  F f as  D E 
to  S G ; that  is,  (becaufe  the  triangles  PDE,  P G S, 
are  fimilar, ) as  PE  to  PS. 

9.  j If  a fuperficies,  as  EF fe  {fg.  128.)  be  fuppofed 
to  have  its  breadth  infinitely  diminifhed,  and  that  by  its 
revolution  round  the  axis  P S it  deferibes  a fpherical  concavo- 
convex  folid  to  the  feveral  equal  particles  of  which  equal  centri- 
petal forces  tend:  then  the  force  with  which  that  folid  at- 
tracts a particle  placed  at  P is  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio 
of  the  folid  DE1  X F f,  and  the  ratio  of  the  force  with  which 

particle  in  the  place  F f would  attract  the  fame 

For  if  the  force  be  firft  confidered  of  the  fpherical  fu- 
perficies F E,  which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
arc  F E,  and  is  interfered  any  where,  as  in  r,  by  the  line 
dc,  the  annular  part  ef  the  fuperficies  generated  by  the 

revolution 


the  given 
particle. 
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revolution  of  the  arc  r E will  be  as  the  fmall  line  D d, 
the  radius  of  the  fphcre  remaining  the  fame  ; as  Archi- 
medes has  demonftrated  in  his  book  on  the  fphere  and  cy- 
linder. And  the  force  of  this  fuperficies  exerted  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  PE  or  Pr  fituated  all  round  in  the 
conical  fuperficies,  will  be  as  this  annular  fuperficies  itfelf  ; 
that  is,  as  the  line  D d , or,  which  is  the  fame,  as  the 
rectangle  under  the  given  radius  P E of  the  fphere,  and 
the  line  I)  d ; but  that  force,  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  P S,  tending  to  the  centre  S,  will  be  lefs  in  the 
ratio  of  P D to  PE,  and  therefore  will  be  as  P D x I)  d. 
If  the  line  X)  F be  now  confidered  as  divided  into  in- 
numerable equal  particles,  each  of  which  may  be  called 
D d,  then  the  fuperficies  F E will  be  divided  into  fo 
many  equal  annuli,  whole  forces  will  be  as  the  fum  of 
all  the  redlangles  P D x D d ; that  is,  as  \ P F'  - | P D2 
and  therefore  as  D Eh  Let  now  the  fuperficies  F E be 
multiplied  into  the  altitude  Yf,  and  the  force  of  the  folid 
E F f e exerted  upon  the  particle  P will  be  as  DE!  x F f: 
that  is,  if  the  force  be  given  which  any  given  particle,  as 
Yf,  exerts  upon  the  particle  P at  the  diilance  P F.  But 
if  that  force  be  not  given,  the  force  of  the  folid  E F f e 
will  be  as  the  folid  D E2  x Yf,  and  that  force  not  given 
conjointly. 

IO.  If  to  the  fevered  equal  parts  of  a fphere  ABE 
fig.  129.)  defc riled  about  the  centre  S,  there  tend  equal 
centripetal  forces;  and  if  from  the  fever al  points  D,  perpendi- 
culars D,  E,  be  drawn  to  the  axis  of  the  fphere  A B,  in  which 
a particle  P is  placed,  meeting  the  fphere  in  E ; and  if  in  ihefe 
perpendiculars  the  lengths  1),  N,  he  taken  as  the  quantity 

D E*  x P S 

• — , and  as  the  force  which  a particle  of  the  fphere 

P E 

fituated  in  the  axis  exerts  at  the  diflance  P E upon  the  particle 
P conjointly ; then  the  whole  force  with  which  the  particle  P 
is  attracted  towar-ds  the  fphere  is  as  the  area  A N B,  compre- 
hended under  the  axis  of  the  fphere  A B,  and  the  curve  line 
A N B,  the  locus  of  the  point  N. 

For  fuppofing  the  conftruftion  in  the  lad  lemma  and  theo- 
rem to  remain,  let  the  axis  of  the  fphere  A B be  fuppofed  to 
be  divided  into  innumerable  equal  particles  D,  d,  and  the  whole 
fphere  to  be  divided  into  fo  many  fpherical  concavo-convex 
laminae  EF/f,  and  let  the  perpendicular  d n be  drawn. 
By  the  lall  theorem  the  force  with  which  the  laminae  E F f e, 
attrafts  the  particle  P,  is  as  DE'  x F f,  and  the  force  of 
one  particle  exerted  at  the  diilance  PE  or  P F conjointly. 
But  (by  the  lall  lemma)  D d is  to  Y f as  P E to  P S,  and 

therefore  Y f is  equal  to  — —5-1? > an<^  D E2  x Y f is 


D N be  made  as 


DE’xPS 
P E2  ’ 


the  force  with  which  the 


particle  P is  attracted  by  the  whole  fphere  will  be  as  the 
area  A N B. 

Cor  3 If  the  centripetal  force  of  the  particles  vary  reci- 

procally as  the  cube  of  the  diilance  of  the  particle  attradled 

D E‘  x PS 

by  it,  and  D N be  made  as  — -p , the  force  with 

which  the  particle  is  attracted  by  the  wdiole  fphere  will  be 
as  the  area  A N B. 

Cor.  4. — And  univerfally  of  the  centripetal  force  tending 
to  the  feveral  particles  of  the  fphere  be  fuppofed  to  be 
reciprocally  as  the  quantity  V ; and  D N be  made  as 
DE'x  PS 

~P  — y—>  the  force  with  which  a particle  is  attracted  by 

the  whole  fphere  will  be  as  the  area  A N B. 

II.  Suppofmg  every  thing  to  remain  as  above,  it  is  required 
to  meafure  the  area  A N B fig.  130. 

From  the  point  P let  the  right  line  P H be  drawn  touch- 
ing the  fphere  in  H ; and  having  drawn  H I perpendicular 
to  the  axis  P A B,  bife-ft  P I in  L,  and  P E!  will  be  equal 
to  P S'  x S E"  x 2 P S D.  But  becaufe  the  triangles 
S P H,  SHI,  are  fimilar,  S E1  or  S H2  is  equal  to  the 
reftangle  P S I.  Therefore  P E1  is  equal  to  the  redlangle 
contained  under  P S and  PS  x SI  x 2SD;  that  is, 
under  PS  and  2 L S x 2 S D ; that  is,  under  P S and 
2 L D.  Moreover  D E2  is  equal  to  SE1  — S D2,  or 
S E ' — L S-  + 2 S L D — L D2,  that  is,  2 S L D - L D4 
— A L B.  For  L S'  — S E1,  or  L S2  — S A2,  is  equal 
to  the  redlangle  ALB.  Therefore  if  inflead  of  D E* 
we  write  2 S L D — I,D‘  — ALB,  the  quantity 
D E1  x P S ...  ,,  H y 

, which  is  as  the  length  of  the  ordinate  D N, 


PE  x V 

will  now  refolve  itfelf  into  three  parts 

_ L pi  X P S _ ALB  x P S 
‘ P E x V P E~ V~~ 


2 S LD  x PS 
" PE  ^ V~~ 
where,  if  inflead  of  V 


we  write  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  centripetal  force,  and  in- 
flead of  P E,  the  mean  proportional  between  P S and  2 L D, 
thofe  parts  will  become  the  ordinates  of  fo  many  curve  lines, 
whofe  areas  may  be  found  by  the  common  methods. 

Ex.  1. — If  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  feveral 
particles  of  the  fphere  be  reciprocally  as  the  diflance,  in- 
flead of  V write  P E the  diilance,  then  2 P S x L D for 


equal  to  D d X 


DE1  x PS 

PE 


laminae  E Y f e,  is  as  D d x 


PE 

and  therefore  the  force  of  the 
DE2  x PS 


Suppofe  DN  equal  to  the  double  2 S L — LD  — 


PE 


and  the  force  of 


a particle  exerted  at  the  diilance  P F conjointly ; that  is, 
by  the  fuppofition,  as  D N x D d,  or  as  the  evanefeent  area 
D N n d.  Therefore  the  forces  of  all  the  laminae  exerted 
upon  the  particle  P are  as  the  areas  D N n d,  that  is,  the 
fphere  will  be  as  the  whole  area  A N B. 

Cor.  1 . — Henct  if  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  feveral 
particles  remain  always  the  fame  at  all  diitances,  and  D N be 
D E1  x PS 

made  as r- , the  whole  force  with  vv-hiali  the  par- 

PE  r 

tide  is  attrafted  by  the  fphere  is  as  the  area  A N B . 

Cor.  2. — If  the  centripetal  force  of  the  particles  vary  reci- 
procally <is  the  diilance  of  the  particle  attracted  by  it,  and 


P E1;  and  D N will  become  as  SL  - i LD  - ^ ^ ^ 

2 2 LD. 

ALB 
LD 

and  2 S L the  given  part  of  the  ordinate  drawn  into  the 
length  A B will  deferibe  the  rectangular  area  2 S L x A B ;; 
and  the  indefinite  part  L D drawn  perpendicularly  into  the 
fame  length  with  a continued  motion , according  to  fuc’n  a law 
thatitsmotion  in  either  direction  may,  byincreaiing  or  decreas- 
ing, remain  always  equal  to  the  length  L D,  will  deferibe 
A'2  , . , 

— , that  is  the  area  S L x A B; 


, LB1-! 

the  area  — 


area  S L x A B.  But  the  third  nart 


drawn 


in 


which  taken  from  the  former  area  2 S I,  x A B,  leaves  the 

A L B 
LD 

a fimilar  manner  with  a continued  motion  perpendicularly 
into  the  fame  length,  will  deferibe  the  area  of  an  hyper- 
bola, which  fubtrafted  from  the  area  S L x A B will, 
leave  A N B the  area  fought.  Whence  tins  conftruflion  of 
the  problem  strifes,  At  the  points  L,  A,  B,  (fg.  131.)  ered> 
Q 3 the 
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the  perpendiculars  hi,  A a,  Bi;  making  A a equal  to 
L B,  and  B l equal  L A.  Making  L / and  L B affymp- 
totes,  defcribe  through  the  points  a,  b,  the  hyperbolic 
curve  a b:  and  the  chord  ba  being  drawn,  will  enclole 
the  ’area  aba  equal  to  the  area  required  A N B. 

Example  2. — If  the  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  feveral 
particles  of  the  fphere  be  repicrocally  as  the  cube  of  the 
diftance,  or,  (which  is  the  fame  thing,)  as  that  cube 

applied  to  any  given  plane ; fubftitute  - for  V,  and 

2 PS  x LD  for  PE1;  and  DN  will  become  as 


S L x A S2  AS 1 A LB  x AS' 


; that  is,  (becaufe 


LSI 


PS  x LD  2 P S 2 P S x LD1 

P S,  A S,  S I,  are  continually  proportional,)  as 

„ T ALB  x SI 

SI  - 


2LD! 


If  thefe  three  parts  be  then  drawn 

LSI 

into  the  length  A B,  the  firft,  y— , will  generate  the  area 

of  an  hyperbola  ; the  fecond,  \ S I,  the  area  | AB  x SI; 

, , ALB  x SI 

the  third, 


2 L D2 


the  area 


ALB  x SI 


2LA 


ALB  x S_l^  tliat  jS)  i ^ B x SI:  from  the  firft  fub- 
2 L B 

traft  the  fum  of  the  fecond  and  third,  and  there  will  remain 
A N B,  the  area  fought.  Whence  arifes  this  conftru&ion  of 
the  problem.  At  the  points  L,  A,  S,  B,  {fig.  132.)  ered  the 
perpendiculars  hi,  A a,  Sj,  B b,  of  which  fuppofe  S s 
equal  SI;  and  through  the  point  r,  to  the  affymptotes  hi, 
L B,  defcribe  the  hyperbola  a s b,  meeting  the  perpendiculars 
A a,  B b,  in  a and  b,  and  the  reftangle  2 A S I,  fubtraded 
from  the  hyperbolic  area  A a s b B,  will  leave  A N B,  the 
area  required- 

Example  3. — If  the  centripetal  force,  tending  to  the  feveral 
particles  of  the  fphere,  decreafe  in  a quadruplicate  ratio  of 

P E4 

the  diftance  from  the  particles,  fubftitute  - ■ for  V, 


then  V 2 P S + L D for  PE,  and  D N will  become 
SP  x SL  1 SP  1 


as 


V 2 S I 

S P x A L B 


V L D5  2 2 S I vLD 

1 


Thefe  three  parts,  drawn  into 
2SI  x SL 


2 2SI  x a/LD 
the  length  A B,  produce  as  many  areas,  namely, 
S I 


V 2 SI 


into 


vla 


-7TB’— siin‘°  ''LB-  VLA, 


,SI'x  ALB  . 

and — into 


v"  L A3  ^LBi!  and  thefe* 


2 S P x S L 

Li' 


, S P, and 


3 V 2 S 1 

after  the  proper  re  duff  ion,  become 

2 S I3 

S I*  4-  : and  thefe,  by  fubtracting  the  latter  terms 

3 L I 

g j 3 

from  the  former,  become  — ; therefore  the  entire  force 
3 ■*J  4 

with  which  the  particle  P is  attracted  towards  the  centre  of 

SI3 

the  fphere,  is  as  jy , that  is,  reciprocally  as  P S3  x PL. 
The  attraction  of  a particle,  fituated  within  the  fphere, 

tu 


may  be  determined  by  the  fame  method  5 but  more  expe- 
ditioufly  by  the  following  theorem. 

12.  If  SI,  S A,  S P,  (fig.  133  J be  taken  continually 
proportional,  in  a fphere  dejcribcd  round  the  centre  S,  with 
the  radius  S A ; then  the  attraction  of  a particle  within 
the  fphere,  in  any  place  I,  is  to  its  attraction,  without  the 
fphere,  in  a place  P,  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  fib-duplicate 
ratio  of  IS,  PS,  the  di/lances  from  the  centre,  and  the  fub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  centripetal  forces  tending  to  the  centre  in 
tbofe  places,  P and  I. 

As,  if  the  centripetal  forces  of  the  particles  of  the  fphere 
be  reciprocally'  as  the  diftances  of  the  particle  attracted  by 
them,  the  force  with  which  the  particle  fituated  at  I is 
attrafted  by  the  entire  fphere,  will  be  to  the  force  with 
which  it  is  attrafled  at  P,  in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  fub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftance  S I to  the  diftance  S P,  and 
the  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  the  centripetal  force  in  the  place 
I,  arifing  from  any  particle  in  the  centre  to  the  centripetal 
force  in  the  place  P,  arifing  from  the  fame  particle  in  the 
centre  ; that  is,  in  the  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  S I, 
S P,  to  each  other  reciprocally.  Thefe  two  fub-duplicate 
ratios  compofe  the  ratio  of  equality  ; and,  therefore,  the 
attractions  in  I and  P,  produced  by  the  whole  fphere,  are 
equal.  By  a fimilar  calculation,  if  the  forces  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fphere  are  reciprocally  in  a duplicate  ratio  of 
the  diftance,  it  will  be  found  that  the  attraction  in  I is  to  the 
attraction  in  P,  as  the  diftance  SP  to  the  femi-diameter  S A 
of  the  fphere.  If  thofe  forces  are  reciprocally  in  a triplicate 
ratio  of  the  diftances,  the  attractions  in  I and  P will  be  to 
each  other  as  S P;  to  S A1 ; if  in  a quadruplicate  ratio,  as 
S P3  to  S A3.  Therefore,  fince  the  attraction  in  P,  in  this 
laft  cafe,  was  found  to  be  reciprocally  as  P S2  x PI,  the 
attraction  in  I will  be  reciprocally  as  S A3  into  P I ; that  is, 
becaufe  S AJ  is  given  reciprocally  as  P I ; and  the  progref- 
fion  is  the  fame  indefinitely.  The  demonftration  of  this 
theorem  is  as  follows : 

Retaining  the  fame  conftruCtion  as  above,  and  a particle 
being  in  any  place  P,  the  ordinate  D N was  found  to  be  as 
DE*  x PS 

— — — ; therefore,  if  I E be  drawn,  that  ordinate 

P E x V 

for  any  other  place  of  the  particle,  as  I,  will  become  (fub- 

ftituting  P S and  P E for  I S and  IE)  as  d 1 * 

' I E x V 

Suppofe  the  centripetal  forces  proceeding  from  any 
point  of  the  fphere,  as  E,  to  be  to  each  other  at  the 
diftances  IE  and  PE,  as  P E"  to  I E"  (where  the 
number  n denotes  the  index  of  the  powers  of  P E 
and  IE,)  and  thofe  ordinates  will  become  as 

PE'xPS  , PE1  x IS  , . . , 

FeTPE"*  and  Te  x I E"*  whoferatl°  to  each other  1S 
asPSx  IE  X IE”toIS  x PE  x P E”.  Becaufe 
SI,  S E,  S P,  are  continually  proportional,  the  triangles 
S P E,  S E I,  are  alike  ; and  thence  I E is  to  P E,  as 
IS  to  S E,  or  S A.  Subftitute  the  ratio  of  IS  to' 
S A for  the  ratio  of  I E to  PE,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
ordinates  becomes  that  of  P S x I E"  to  S A X P E\ 
But  the  ratio  of  P S to  S A is  fub-duplicate  of  that 
of  the  diftances  PS,  SI;  and  the  ratio  of  I E"  to 
PE",  (becaufe  IE  is  to  P E as  IS  to  SA)  is  fub- 
duplicate  of  that  of  the  forces  at  the  diftances  P S,  I S ; 
therefore  the  ordinates,  and  confequently  the  areas  which 
the  ordinates  defcribe,  and  the  attractions  proportional  to 
them,  are  in  a ratio  compounded  of  thofe  fub-duplicate 
ratios. 

13.  To  find  the  force  with  which  a particle , placed  in  the 

centre 
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centre  of  a fphere,  is  attracted  towards  any  fegment  of  that 
fphere. 

Let  P (fig. 1 34.)  be  a particle  in  the  centre  of  a fphere, 
and  R B S D a fegment  thereof  contained  between 
the  plane  R D S,  and  fpherical  fuperlicies  R B S.  Let 
D B be  interfered  in  F by  a fpherical  fuperlicies  E FG, 
defcribed  from  the  centre  P,  and  let  the  fegment  be  divided 
into  the  parts  B R E F G S,  F E D G : let  that  furface 
be  fuppofed  not  purely  mathematical,  but  phyfical,  having 
fome  but  a very  inconiiderable  thicknefs  : let  that  thicknefs 
be  called  O,  and  (by  what  Archimedes  has  demonftrated) 
that  fuperlicies  will  be  as  P F x D F x O : let  us  fup- 
pofe  befides,  the  attractive  forces  of  the  particles  of  the 
fphere,  to  be  reciprocally  as  that  power  of  the  diftances  of 
which  n is  the  index  ; and  the  force  with  which  the  furface 

D E2  x O 

E F G attracts  the  body  P will  be  as p — ; that  is, 


2 D E x O DF'xO 

T!”-‘  p'f- 


Let  the  perpendicular  F N, 


drawn  into  O,  be  proportional  to  this  quantity,  and  the 
curvilinear  area  D B I,  which  the  ordinate  F N,  drawn 
through  the  length  D B,  with  a continued  motion  defcribes, 
will  be  as  the  whole  force  with  which  the  whole  fegment 
R B S D attraCts  the  body  P. 

14.  To  find  the  force  with  which  a particle,  placed  without 
the  centre  of  a fphere,  in  the  axis  of  any  fegment,  is  attracted 
by  that  fegment. 

Let  the  body  P,  placed  in  the  axis  A D B,  of  the  feg- 
ment  EBK  (fg.  135-)  be  attracted  by  that  fegment: 
round  the  centre  P,  with  the  radius  PE,  let  the 
fpherical  furface  E F K be  defcribed ; and  let  it  divide  the 
fegment  into  two  parts  E B K F E and  EFKDE.  Let 
the  force  of  the  former  part  be  found  by  Prop.  ix.  and, 
the  force  of  the  latter  part  by  Prop.  13.  and  the  fum  of 
the  forces  will  be  the  force  of  the  whole  fegment  EBKDE, 

Thefe  are  the  principal  propofitions  by  which  Newton  has 
inveftigated  the  nature  of  the  attraction  exercifed  by  fpheri- 
cal bodies.  In  the  thirteenth  feCtion  of  the  Principia,  the 
author  fhews  the  manner  in  which  the  law  of  attraction  is  in- 
veftigated for  other  bodies  ; the  moll  interefting  refults  are 
contained  in  the  following  propofitions. 

Of  the  attraBive  forces  of  bodies  which  are  not  of  a fpherical 
figure. 

15.  If  a body  be  attraBed  by  another,  audits  attraBion  be 
confiderahly  Jlronger  when  it  is  contiguous  to  the  attraBing  body, 
than  when  they  are  feparated  from  one  another  by  a very  final l 
interval;  the  forces  of  the  particles  of  the  attraBing  body  de- 
er cafe,  as  the  attraBed  body  recedes,  in  more  than  a duplicate 
ratio  of  the  particles  attraBed. 

X 6.  If  the  forces  of  the  particles,  of  which  an  attraBive  body 
is  compofcd,  decreafe  as  the  attraBed  body  recedes,  in  a triplicate, 
or  more  than  triplicate  ratio  of  the  difiance  from  the  particles, 
the  attraBion  will  be  confiderably  Jlronger  in  the  place  of  con- 
taB,  than  when  the  attraBing  and  attraBed  bodies  are  feparated 
from  each,  though  by  the  mofi  minute  interval. 

17.  If  two  bodies,  film'd ar  to  each  other,  and  eonfifling  of 
matter  equally  attraBive,  attraB  feparately  two  particles,  pro- 
portional to  thofe  bodies,  and  in  a fimilar  fituation  to  them; 
the  accelerative  attraBions  of  the  particles  towards  the  entire 
bodies  will  be  as  the  accelerative  attraBions  of  the  particles 
towards  particles  of  the  bodies  proportional  to  the  whole , and 
fimilar ly  Jituated  in  them. 

18.  If  the  attraBive  forces  of  the  equal  particles  of  anybody 
be  as  the  dfiance  of  the  places  from  the  particles , the  force  of 
the  whole  body  will  tend  to  its  centre  of  gravity;  and  will  be 


the  fame  with  the  force  of  a globe,  eonfifling  of  fimilar  and 
equal  matter,  and  having  its  centre  in  the  centre  of  gravity. 

19.  If  there  be  fevered  bodies,  conffiing  of  equal  particles  , 
whofe  forces  are  as  the  difiances  of  the  places  from  each,  the 

force  compounded  of  all  the  forces  by  which  any  particle  is 
attraBed,  will  tend  to  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
attraBing  bodies;  and  will  be  the  fame  as  if  thefe  attraBing 
bodies , preferving  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  fhould  unite 
there,  and  be  formed  into  a globe. 

20.  If  a folid  be  plane  on  one  fide,  and  infinitely  extended  on 
all  other  fides,  and  confifi  of  equal  particles  equally  attraBive , 
whofe  forces  decreafe,  as  they  recede  from  the  folid  in  the  ratio 
of  any  power  greater  than  the  fquare  of  the  d fiances ; and  a 
particle  placed  towards  either  part  of  the  plane  is  attraBed  by 
the  force  of  the  whole  folid;  then  the  attraBive  force  of  the 
whole  folid,  as  it  recedes  from  its  plant  fuperficies,  will  decreafe 
in  the  ratio  of  a power  whofe  fide  is  the  dfiance  of  a particle 
from  the  plane,  and  is  indeed  lefs  by  three  than  the  index  of 
the  power  of  the  dfiances. 

Though  the  above  propofitions  are  fufficient  for  all  aftro- 
nomical  inveftigations,  yet  there  are  many  queftions  jn  natu- 
ral philofophy,  particularly  thofe  which  relate  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  mountains,  which  require  that  thefe  enquiries  ftiould 
be  extended  to  a greater  variety  of  cafes  ; and  the  following 
propofitions  form  a part  of  the  interefting  inveftigations  of 
profeffor  Playfair,  as  he  has  communicated  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  TranfaCtions,  as 
above-mentioned  : they  were  fuggefted  to  the  learned  author 
by  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  of  late  years, 
concerning  the  gravitation  of  terreftrial  bodies,  particularly 
by  Dr.  Malkelyne  on  the  attraction  of  mountains,  and  by 
Mr.  Cavendifh,  on  the  attraction  of  leaden  balls,  as  has 
been  defcr'bed  at  length  under  the  article  Density,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 


I.  To  find  the  folid  into  which  a mafs  of  homogeneous  matter 
mufi  be  formed,  to  attraB  a particle  given  in  pofition  with  the 
great efi  force  pojfible  in  a given  direBion. 

Let  A (fig.  136.)  be  the  particle  given  in  pofition, 
A B the  diredtion  in  which  it  is  to  be  attracted  ; and 
A C B H a feCtion  of  the  folid  required,  by  a plane  palling- 
through  A B. 

Since  the  attraction  of  the  folid  is  a maximum  by  hypothe- 
fis,  any  fmall  variation  in  the  figure  of  the  folid,  provided 
the  quantity  of  matter  remain  the  fame,  will  not  change 
the  attraction  in  the  direction  A B.  If,  therefore,  a fmall 
portion  of  matter  be  taken  from  any  point  C in  the  fuper- 
ficies of  the  folid,  and  placed  at  D,  another  point  in  the 
fame  fuperficies,  there  will  be  no  variation  in  the  force  which 
the  folid  exerts  on  the  particle  A in  the  direction  A B. 

The  curve  A C B,  therefore,  is  the  locus  of  all  the  points, 
in  which  a body,  being  placed,  will  attraCt  the  particle  A in 
the  direction  A B,  with  the  fame  force.  This  condition  is 
fufficient  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve  ABC.  From 
C any  point  in  that  curve,  draw  C E perpendicular  to  A B ; 


then  if  a mafs  of  matter,  placed  at  C be  called 
will  be  the  attraction  of  that  mafs  on  A,  in  the  direction 


AC2 


A C,  and 


rp  x A E 

TcT 


will  be  its  attraction  in  the  direction 


AB:  as  this  is  conftant,  it  will  be  equal  to 


and,  there - 


A B2’ 

fore,  A B2  x A E = A C\ 

All  the  feCtions  of  the  required  folid,  therefore,  by 
planespalling  through  A B,  have  this  property,  that  ACJ 

= A 
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= A B*  x A E ; and  as  thi#  equation  is  fufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  curve  to  which  it  belongs,  therefore 
all  the  feftions  of  the  folid,  by  planes  that  pafs  through  A B, 
a*re  iimitar  and  equal  curves  ; and  the  folid,  in  confequence, 
may  be  conceived  to  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
A C B,  any  one  of  thofe  curves,  about  A B as  an  axis. 

The  folid  fo  generated  may  be  called  the  folid  of  greatefl 
attraction,  and  the  line  A C B the  curve  of  equal  attrac- 


tion. 

II.  To  find  the  equation  between  the  co-ordinates  fl/ACB, 
ihe  curve  of  equal  attraction. 

FromC  ( Us-  136. ) draw  C E perpendicular  to  AB  ; let 
AB  = a,  AE  = *,'  EC  = y. 

It  has  been  found  that  A B1  X A E = AC1,  that  is 
a- x — (xz  + y2){,  or  abr2  = (xz  + f )\  which  is  an  equa- 
tion to  a line  of  the  fixth  order. 


To  obtain  y in  terms  of  x,  x*  + y’  = a } x],  yr  = aj  x\  — xz 
and  y — xi  V ai  — x\. 

Hencey  = o,  both  when  x = o,  and  when  x — a.  Alio, 
if  x be  fuppofed  greater  than  a,  y is  impoffible.  No  part 
of  the  curve,  therefore,  lies  beyond  B. 

The  parts  of  the  curve  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  line  A B 
are  fimilar  and  equal,  becaufe  the  pofitive  and  negative  va- 
lues of  y are  equal.  There  is  alfo  another  part  of  the 
curve  on  the  Me  of  A,  oppofite  to  B,  fimilar  and  equal  to 
_A  C B ; for  the  values  of  y are  the  fame,  whether  x be 
pofitive  or  negative. 

III.  The  curve  may  he  eafi/y  conflruCled  'without  having 
recmirfe  to  the  value  of  y jujl  obtained. 

Let  AB  = a ( fig.  1 36. ) A C — z,  and  the  angle  B A C 
= <p.  Then  A E = A C x cof.  <p  = z cof.  <p,  and  fo 
a2  z cof.  <J>  = z\  or  az  cof.  <p  — zz ; hence  z — a cof.  <p. 

From  this  formula  a value  of  A Corn  may  be  found,  if 
<p  or  the  angle  B A C be  given  ; and  if  it  be  required  to  find 
z in  numbers,  it  may  be  conveniently  calculated  from  this 
expreffion.  A geometrical  conftruCtion  may  alfo  be  eafily 
derived  from  it.  For  if  with  the  radius  A B,  a circle  B F H 
be  defcribed  from  the  centre  A ; if  A C be  produced  to 
meet  the  circumference  in  F,  and  if  F G be  drawn  at  right 


angles  to  A B,  then 


AG 
A B 


cof.  <fi,  and  fo  z = a x 


V = VA  B x AG  = A C. 

Therefore,  if  from  the  centre  A,  with  the  diftance  A B, 
a circle  B F II  be  defcribed  ; and  if  a circle  be  alfo  defcrib- 
ed on  the  diameter  A B as  A K B,  then  drawing  any  line 
A F from  A,  meeting  the  eircle  B F H in  F,  and  from  F 
letting  fall  F G the  perpendicular  on  A B,  interfering  the 
femicircle  A lv  B in  K ; and  if  A K be  joined,  and  A C 
made  equal  to  A K,  the  point  C is  in  the  curve. 

For  AK=  VA  B x A G,  from  the  nature  of  the  fe" 
mi-circle,  and  therefore  AC  = ^AB  x AG,  which  has 
been  (hewn  to  be  a property  of  the  curve.  In  this  way  a 
number  of  points  of  the  curve  may  be  determined  ; and  the 
folid  of  greatefl  attraction  will  be  defcribed,  as  already  ex- 
plained, by  the  revolution  of  this  curve  about  the  axis  A B. 


IV.  To find  the  area  of  ihe  curve  A C B. 

1.  Let  AC  E,  AFG  ( jig.  137.)  be  two  radii  indefinitely 
near  to  one  another,  meeting  the  curve  A C B in  C and  F, 
and  the  circle  defcribed  with  the  radius  A B in  E and  G. 
-Let  A C = z as  before,  the  angle  B A C = if , and 
A B — a.  Then  GE=o  , and  the  area  A G E = - 

6+ 


a 1 <p,  and  fince  A E’ : AC1::  fe£l.  AEG:  fe£l.  A C F, 
the  feClor  A C F = { *’  if.  But  s’  = a1  cof.  whence 
the  feClor  AC  F=|z'1<?>.  But  s2=a!  cof.  (III.)  whence 
the  feClor  A C F,  or  the  fluxion  of  the  area  ABC  — a1 
cof.  <?,  and  consequently  the  area  A B C = \ a"  iin.  cp, 
to  which  no  conilant  quantity  need  be  added,  becaufe  it  va- 
nifhes  when  <f>  = o,  or  when  ce  area  ABC  vanifhes. 

The  whole  area  of  the  curve  therefore  is  j a’,  or  | A B! ; 
for  when  <p  is  a right  angle  fin.  <p  = i.  Hence  the  area  of 
the  curve  on  both  fides  of  A B is  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
AB. 


2.  The  value  of  x,  when  y is  a maximum,  is  eafily  found. 
For  when  y,  and  therefore/2,  is  a maximum,  iaj — x, 
, a a 

or  3 .r)  = a-,  that  is,  x = — = — ; 

■ 35  V27 

Hence  calling  b the  value  of  y when  a maximum,  b'  = 

a)  a2  „/27t—  i \ 2 a2 

as  X = a ( = , and  fo  b — 

27I  27)  V 27  -j  J ^27 


/ 2 

a , and  therefore  a : b : : %/  27  : */2,  or  as  1 1 : 7 

^27  ' 

nearly. 

3.  It  is  material  to  obferve,  that  the  radius  of  curvature 

y1  a± 

A is  infinite  : for  fince  y 2 as:  a\  x)  — 1 x. 

X 

• * V* 

But  when  x is  very  fmall,  or  y indefinitely  near  to  A,  — 

x 

becomes  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  having  the  fame  curvature 

y1 

with  A C B at  A ; and  when  x vanifhes,  this  value  of  4- , or 

x 


— ^’becomes  infinite, becaufe  of  the divifor  jv)  being  in  that 

x\ 

cafe  = o.  The  diameter,  therefore,  and  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature at  A,  are  infinite.  In  other  words,  no  circle,  having 
its  centre  in  A B produced,  and  palling  through  A,  can  be 
defcribed  with  fo  great  a radius,  but  that  at  the  point  A it 
will  be  within  the  curve  of  equal  attraction. 

The  folid  of  greatefl  attraction  then,  at  the  extremity  of 
its  axis,  where  the  attraCled  particle  is  placed,  is  exceedingly 
flat,  approaching  more  nearly  to  a plane  than  the  fuperficies 
of  any  fphere  can  do,  however  great  its  radius. 

4.  To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  B,  the  other  extre- 
tremity  of  the  axis,  fince  y2  = aj  xi  — x,  if  we  divide  by 

, yz  at  ad  — xz 

a — x , we  have  — - = — 

a — x a — x 


But  at  B,  when  a — x,  or  the  abfciffa  reckoned  from  B 

. yz 

vanifhes, is  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  having  the  fame 

a — x 

curvature  with  A C B in  B.  But  when  a — x=  ©,  ora 
= x both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraClion 

— — vanifhes,  fo  that  its  ultimate  value  does  not  ap- 

a — x 

pear.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  let  a — x = z,  or  x = a 

— z,  then  we  have  y1  = (a  — z)|  — (a  — z)z. 

But  when  % is  extremely  fmall,  its  powers  higher  than  the 

firlt  may  be  rejeCled  ; and  therefore  (a  — z)i=aj  ^1  — T 
= a]  ^ 1 — — & c.^  Therefore  the  equation  to  the  curve  be- 
comes in  this  cafe,  y2  = a\  x a)  ^1  — — ^ — az  -j-  2 a z 

— d1  — | a a — a1  -j-  2 a z = ^ a z. 


Hence 
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Hence  A_,0r  the  radius  of  curvature  at  B — \a.  The 
2 z 

curve  therefore  at  B falls  wholly  without  the  circle  B K A, 
defcribed  on  the  diameter  A B,  as  its  radius  of  curvature  is 
greater.  This  is  alfo  evident  from  the  conftruCtion. 

V.  To  find  the  force  with  which  the  folid  above  defned  attraBs 
the  particle  A in  the  direBion  A B . 

Let  B ( fg.  137.),  be  a point  indefinitely  near  to  B,  and  let 
the  curve  A c b be  defcribed  fimilar  to  A C B ; through  C 
draw  CcD  perpendicular  to  A B,  and  fuppofe  the  figure 
thus  conftruCted  to  revolve  about  A B ; then  each  of  the 
curves  AC'S,  A cb,  will  generate  a folid  of  greatefl  at- 
traction ; and  the  excefs  of  the  one  of  thefe  folids  above  the 
other,  will  be  an  indefinitely  thin  fhell,  the  attraction  of  which 
is  the  variation  of  the  attraction  of  the  folid  A C B when 
it  changes  into  A cb. 

Again,  by  the  line  DC,  when  it  revolves  along  with  the 
reft  of  the  figure  about  A B,  a circle  will  be  defcribed  ; 
and  by  the  part  C c,  a circular  ring,  on  which,  if  we  fuppofe 
a folid  of  indefinitely  fmall  altitude  to  be  conftituted,  it 
will  make  the  element  of  the  folid  fhell  ACc.  Now  the 
attraction  exerted  by  this  circular  ring  upon  A will  be  the 
fame  as  if  all  the  matter  of  it  were  united  in  the  point  C, 
and  the  fame,  therefore,  as  if  it  were  all  united  in  B. 

But  the  circular  ring  generated  by  C c is  = ir  (D  C2  — 
Dt’)  = 2irDC  x Cf.  Now,  2 D C x C c is  the  va- 
riation of  y%  or  D C%  while  D C paffes  into  D c,  and  the 
curve  B C A into  the  curve  be  A;  that  is,  2 D C X C ( is 
the  fluxion  of  y',  or  of  aj  xl  — x\  taken  on  the  fuppofition 
that  x is  conftant  and«  variable,  namely  | a\  d x x\.  There- 

A.  7T 

fore  the  fpace  generated  by  C c = — a)  .*•}  a. 

If  this  exprefiion  be  multiplied  by  x,  we  have  the  ele- 

A 

ment  of  the  fhell  = — a\  ,*•}  a x. 

3 

In  order  to  have  the  folidity  of  the  fhell  ACBif,  the 
above  exprefiion  muft  be  integrated  relatively  to  x,  that  is, 

A 7T 

iuppofing  only  x variable,  end  it  is  then  x — a\  x\  a -f*  C. 

But  C = o,  becaufe  the  fluent  vanilhes  when  x vanifhes, 
therefore  the  portion  of  the  fhell  A C c = f a’j  <2!  a,  and 

when  .v  = a the  whole  fhell  = ■ - — a1  a. 

Now,  if  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  in  the  fhell  were 
united  at  B,  its  attractive  force  exerted  on  A would  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  fhell,  therefore  the  whole  force  of 

A 

the  fhell  = — a.  The  fame  is  true  for  every  other  inde- 
5 

finitely  thin  fhell,  into  which  the  folid  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  divided  ; and,  therefore,  the  whole  attraction  of  the  folid 


/M  <7T  . . A.  7C 

— — a,  fuppofing  a variable,  that  is,  = -—a. 

Hence  we  may  compare  the  attraction  of  this  folid  with 
that  of  a fphere  of  which  the  axis  is  A B,  for  the  attraction 

«f  that  fphere  = ~ o'  X — = — X a : the  attraction 

6 a1  3 

of  the  folid  A D B H {fg.  136),  is,  therefore,  to  that  of  the 

- , , - . 4 7T  2 7T  . 

fphere  on  the  lame  axis  as  — a to  a , or  as  6 to  e. 

5 3 

VI.  To  fnd  the  content  of  the  folid  A D B H,  we  need  only 
integrate  the  fluxionary  exprefiion  for  the  content  of  the 

A 7T  • A 7T 

fhell,  namely,  — a1  a.  We  have  then  — a1  = the  con- 

.5  15 

tent  ef  the  folid  ADBH,  Since  the  folidity  of  the 


fphere  on  the  axis  A is 


the  content  of  the  folid 


ADBH  is  to  that  of  the  fphere  on  the  fame  axis  as  — a* 

15 

to  u1 ; that  is,  as  — to  |,  or  as  8 to  5. 

VII.  Lafly , to  compare  the  attraBion  of  this  folid  with  the 
attraBion  of  a fphere  of  equal  bulk.—  Let  m1  = any  giver?- 
mafs  of  matter  formed  into  the  folid  ADBH;  then  for  de- 
termining A B,  we  have  this  equation  — o'  — m\  and  a '== 

rrd  V— ; and,  therefore,  alfo,  the  attraction  of  the  folida, 

4 it 

( which  is  — a ^ = m ( 

V 5 J 5 4 * V 4 • 5i  / 


v/48ti 


5>  / 25 

Again,  if  m3  be  formed  into  a fphere,  the  radius  of  that 


fphere  = m 1 - 

its  furface 


m'  : — — , and  the  attraction  of  it  on  a particle  at 

4 IT  r 


ay 


_ :::  (16^)3- 


Hence  the  attraction  of  the  folid  ADBH,  is  to  that  of 

a fphere  equal  to  it,  as  m tt  to  w tt2  ; that 

is,  as  (27)5  to  (25)3,  or  as  3 to  the  cube  root  of  25. 

The  ratio  of  3 to  \/25>  *s  nearly  that  of  3 to  3 

271 


or  of  81  to  79  ; and  this  is  therefore  alfo  nearly  equal  to  the 
raiio  of  the  attraction  of  the  folid  ADBH,  to  that  of  a 
fphere  of  equal  magnitude.. 

VIII. — It  has  been  fuppofed  in  the  preceding  invefigation, 
that  the  particle  on  which  the  folid  of  greatefl  attraBion  exerts 
its  force , is  in  contaB  with  that  folid.  Let  it  now  be  fuppofed , 
that  the  diflance  between-  the  folid  and  the  particle  is  given  ; the 
folid  being  on  one  fide  of  the  plane  and  the  particle  at  a given 
diflance  from  the  fame  plane  on  the  oppofte  fide.  The  mafs  of 
matter  which  is  to  compofe  the  folid  being  given,  it  is  required  to 
conflruB  the  folid. 

Let  the  particle  to  be  attracted  be  at  A (fg.  137),  from  A 
draw  A A1  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane,  and  let  E F be 
any  ftraight  line  in  that  plane  drawn  through  the  point  A',  it 
is  evident  that  the  axis  of  the  folid  required  muft  be  in  A A1 
produced.  Let  B be  the  vertex  of  the  folid,  then  it  will 
be  demonftrated  as  has  heen  done  above,  that  this  folid  is  ge- 
nerated by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  of  equal  attraBion , that 
of  which  the  equation  is  (y2  = a\  xj  — ur ) about  the  axis  of 
which  one  extremity  is  at  A,  and  of  which  the  length  muft 
be  found  from  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  folid. 

The  folid  required  then,  is  a fegment  of  the  folid  of  great- 
eft  attraction,  having  B for  its  vertex,  and  a circle  of  which 
A'  E or  A'  F is  the  radius,  for  its  bafe. 

To  find  the  folid  content  of  fuch  a fegment,  C D be- 
ing = y,  and  A C = x,  we  have  y2  = a xi  — x‘,  and 
v yz  x = se  a\  xi  x — w x ' x — the  cylinder,  which  is  the  ele-* 
ment  of  the  folid  fegment. 

Therefore  fx  yl  x,  or  the  folid  fegment  intercepted  be- 
tween B and  D,  muft  be  f tt  a!  x\  - it  x -f  C.  This 
muft  vanifh  when  x = a,  or  when  C comes  to  B>  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  C = a\  The  fegment  therefore  intercepted  be- 
*5 

. 4 7T  3 V 

tween  B and  C,  the  line  A C being  x,  is  ’ $ 

v 

a\  x)  -f-  — # v 

3 

This  alfo  gives  — a\  for  the  content  of  the  whole  folid, 

when  x = o,  the  fame  value  that  was  found  by  another  me- 
thod at  VI. 

Now,  if  we  fuppofe  * to  be  = A A',  and  to  be  given  = A, 
the  folid  content  of  the  fegment  becomes  ^ a3  — r w a\  b\ 

-p  - which  mull:  be  made  equal  to  the  given  folidity,  which 

3 .... 

we  fhall  fuppofe  and  from  this  equation  a,  which  is  yet 
unknown,  is  to  be  determined.  If  then  for  a;  we  put  u,  we 
have  nt  (t4t  u9  — 3 A)  u*  — £ b ) = in ",  or  u’>  — f b\  a+  = 

— — i b',  and  u9  — f b]u  = — -f  b 

it  4 v 

The  fimpleft  way  of  folving  this  equation  would  be  by  the 
rule  of  falfe  poiition.  In  fome  particular  cafes  it  may  be 

refolvedmore  eafily  ; thus,  if  — i|-  A3  = o,  u9  — f b]  u 4 

9T 

= o,  and  a3  = £ A}  that  is  a}  = £ A},  or  a = A x (£),  = b 


determined  from  the  equation  A*  = ai  A*  — A®,  and  if  x =s 
b + u,  it  being  put  for  C F,  v*  = a\  (A  + w)l  — (Aft-  a)4  — 
a\b\  + A®,  or  ti1  -J-  (A  4-  u)  ’ + A1  = a}  (A  -fi  u)],  or  (v®  -|- 
h 4-  k)  2 4-  A1) 3 = a®  (A  4-  u)z. 

When  A is  equal  to  the  maximum  value  of  the  ordinate 
E H (IV.  2)  the  curve  C D G goes  away  into  a point ; and 
if  A be  fuppofed  greater  than  this,  the  equation  to  the  curve 
is  impoftible. 

X. — The  folid  of  greatef  attraction  may  be  found,  and  its 
properties  invefi gated,  in  the  ivay  that  has  now  been  exem- 
plified, whatever  be  the  law  of  the  attractive  force.  It  will 
be  fujfcient  in  any  cafe  to  fnd  the  equation  of  the  generating 
curve,  or  the  curve  of  equal  attraction. 

Thus,  if  the  attraction,  which  the  particle  C ( fg . 136.) 
exerts  on  the  given  particle  at  A,  be  inverfely  as  the  m 

power  of  the  diftance,  or  as  — ~ — , then  the  attra&ioft 

At” 

A E 

in  the  direction  A E will  be  — — — — - — , and  if  we  make 


5 /E2. 

J 64 


IX.- — 1.  If  it  be  required  to  fnd  the  equation  to  the  fuper- 
feies  of  the  folid  of  greatef  attraction,  and  alfo  to  the  feclions 
of  its  parallel  to  any  plane  pqjftng  through  the  axis ; this 
xan  readily  be  done  by  help  of  what  has  been  denv.nf  rated 
above. 

Let  AHB  [fg.  138),  be  a feCtion  of  the  folid,  by  a plane 
pafiing  through  A B its  axis.  Let  G be  any  point  in  the 
fuperficies  of  the  folid,  G F a perpendicular  from  G on  the 
plane  AHB,  and  F E a perpendicular  from  F on  the  axis. 

’ Let  AE  = *,EF  = u,FG=n,  then  x,  z,  and  v are  the 
three  co-ordinates  by  which  the  fuperficies  is  to  be  defined. 
Let  AB  = a,EH=),  then  from  the  nature  of  the  curve 
AHB,/  = a\  x\  — tr®.  But,  becaufe  the  plane  G E H is  at 
right  angles  to  A B,  G and  H are  in  the  circumference  of 
a circle  of  which  E is  the  centre  ; fo  that  G E = E H = y. 
Therefore  E F*  4-  F G®  = E H2,  that  is  s1  4 v1  = y2,  and 
"by  fubftitution  for  y2  in  the'  former  equation,  *®  + v!  — 
a\x]  — xr,  or  (.r®  4-  z®  4-  it)  = a ’ x"  which  is  the  equa- 
tion to  the  fuperficies  of  the  folid  of  greateft  attraction. 

2.  If  we  fuppofe  E F,  that  is  z,  to  be  given  = A,  and  the 
folid  to  be  cut  by  a plane  through  F G and  C D (C  D be- 
ing parallel  to  A B)  making  on  the  furface  of  the  folid  the 
lection  D GC;  and  if  A K be  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
A B,  meeting  D C in  K,  then  we  have,  by  writing  A for  z 
in  either  of  the  preceding  equations,  A®  4-  it  = a ! .-ct  — x2, 
and  vz  — ai  x]  — .*®  — A!  for  the  equation  to  the  curve 
D G C,  the  co-ordinates  being  G F and  F K,  becaufe  F K 
is  equal  to  A E or  x. 

This  equation  alfo  belongs  to  a curve  of  equal  attraction ; 
the  plane  in  which  that  curve  is  being  parallel  to  A B,  the 
line  in  which  the  attraction  is  eftimated,  and  diltant  from  it 
by  the  fpace  A. 

Inltead  of  reckoning  the  abfeiffa  from  K,  it  may  be  made 
to  begin  at  C.  If  A E or  C K = A,  then  the  value  of  A is 


this  = 


we  have  ■ 


AC"-*-1 

A E 


A B m A C " + * A B 

AE=r,EC=;,  and  A B = a,  as  before 


= — , or  a 

a'" 


'x  = (.r  4- and  x9  4-/  = 


or  making 
x 

r ~ rr mti 

(**  +y4)-r- 

2 m 2 


or  y = 


2 m 

. m +1 


If  m = x,  or  m + I = 2,  this  equation  becomes  y*  — a $ 
— ■ x1,  being  that  of  a circle  of  which  the  diameter  is  A B. 
If,  therefore,  the  attracting  force  were  inverfely  as  the  dif- 
tance, the  folid  of  greateft  attraction  would  be  a fpliere. 

If  the  force  be  inverfely  as  the  cube  of  the  diftance,  or 
m — 3,  and  in  4-  1 = 4,  the  equation  is  y1  — a\  xi  — x' 
which  belongs  to  a line  of  the  fourth  order. 

If  m =4,  and  m 4-  1 = 5,  the  equation  is  y ® = a\  x\  — x2, 
which  belongs  to  a line  of  the  tenth  order. 

In  general,  if  m be  an  even  number,  the  order  of  the  curve 
is  m -)-  1 X 2 ; but  if  m be  an  odd  number,  it  is  m 4-  1 fim- 
ply. 

In  the  fame  manner  that  the  folid  of  greateft  attraction 
has  been  found,  may  a great  clafs  of  fimilar  problems  be 
refolved.  Whenever  the  property  that  is  to  exift  in  the 
greateft  or  leaft  degree  belongs  to  all  the  points  of  a plane 
figure,  or  to  all  the  points  of  a folid,  given  in  magnitude, 
the  queftion  is  reduced  to  the  determination  of  the  locus  of 
a certain  equation,  as  in  the  preceding  example. 

Let  it,  for  inftance,  be  required  to  find  a folid  given  in 
magnitude,  fuch,  that  from  all  the  points  in  it,  ftraight  lines 
being  drawn  to  any  number  of  given  points,  the  fum  of  the 
fquares  of  the  lines  fo  drawn  fhall  be  a minimum.  It  will  be 
found,  by  reafoning,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  folid  of  greateft 
attraction,  that  the  fuperficies  bounding  the  required  folid 
muft  be  fuch,  that  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  lines  drawn 
from  any  point  in  it,  to  all  the  given  points,  muft  be  always 
of  the  fame  magnitude.  Now,  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of 
the  lines  drawn  from  any  point,  to  all  the  given  points,  may 
be  (hewn  by  plane  geometry,  to  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the 
line  drawn  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  thefe  given  points, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  points  together  with  a given 
fpace.  The  line,  therefore,  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  re- 
quired fuperficies, to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  given  point?, 
isqjiven  in  magnitude,  and  therefore  the  fuperficies  is  that  of  a 

fphere, 


OR  A 


G R A 

Iphere,  having  for  its  centre  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
given  points. 

The  magnitude  of  the  fphere  is  next  determined  from  the 
condition  that  its  folidity  is  given. 

In  general,  if  x,y  and  z are  three  re&angular  co-ordinates, 
that  determine  the  pofition  of  any  point  of  a folid  given  in 
magnitude,  and  if  the  value  of  a certain  funftion  £ of  x,y,  and 
* be  computed  for  each  point  of  the  folid,  and  if  the  fum 
of  all  thele  values  of  <p  added  together  be  a maximum  or  a 
minimum,  the  folid  is  bounded  by  a fuperlicies,  in  which  the 
function  <p  is  every  where  of  the  fame  magnitude.  That  is, 
if  the  triple  integral  f xfv  f Q a be  the  greatell  or  leaft  pof- 
fible,  the  fuperficies  bounding  the  folid  is  fuch,  that  <p  — A, 
a conftant  quantity. 

The  fame  holds  of  plane  figures.  The  propofition  is  then 
more  Ample,  as  there  are  only  two  co-ordinates,  fo  that  f xfp  k 
is  the  quantity  that  is  to  be  a maximum  or  minimum,  and 
the  line  bounding  the  figure  is  defined  by  the  equation 
? = A. 

All  the  queftions  therefore  that  come  under  this  deferip- 
tlon,  though  they  belong  to  an  order  of  problems,  which 
requires  in  general  the  application  of  one  of  the  moll  refined 
inventions  of ’new  geometry,  the  calculus  variationum , form 
a particular  divifion,  admitting  of  folution  by  much  more 
Ample  means,  and  diredlly  reducible  to  the  confirmation  of 
loci. 

In  thefe  problems  alfo,  the  fynthetical  demonftration  will 
be  found  extremely  iimpie.  In  the  inftance  of  the  folid  of 
greatell  attraction,  this  holds  remarkably.  Thus  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  (Jig.  136.)  any  particle  of  matter  placed  within  the 
curve  A C B H,  will  attract  the  particle  at  A in  the  direc- 
tion A B,  lefs  than  any  of  the  particles  in  that  curve, 
and  that  any  particle  of  matter  within  the  curve  will  at- 
tract the  particle  at  A more  than  any  particle  in  the  curve, 
and  more,  a fortiori , than  any  particle  without  the  curve. 
The  fame  is  true  of  the  whole  fuperficies  of  the  folid.  Now 
if  the  figure  of  the  folid  be  any  how  changed  while  its 
quantity  of  matter  remains  the  fame,  as  much  matter  muft 
be  expelled  from  within  the  furface,  at  fome  one  place  C,  as 
is  accumulated  without  the  furface,  at  fome  other  point  H. 
But  the  aftion  of  any  quantity  of  matter  within  the  fuper- 
ficies A C B H on  A is  greater  than  the  aftion  of  the  fame 
without  the  fuperficies  A C B H.  The  folid  ACBH 
therefore  by  any  change  of  its  figure  muft  lofe  more  attrac- 
tion than  it  gains.  Thus  is  its  attraftion  not  diftinguiftied 
by  every  fuch  change,  and  therefore  it  is  itfelf  the  folid 
of  greateft  attraction. 

Among  a number  of  propofitions  which  the  limits  of  our 
work  do  not  permit  us  to  notice,  it  is  propofed,  “ to  deter- 
mine the  oblate  fpheroid  of  a given  folidity,  which  fhall  at- 
tract a particle  at  its  pole  with  the  greateft  force.”  And  it 
appears  that  the  gravitation  at  the  pole  of  an  oblate  fpheroid 
is  not  a maximum,  until  the  excentricity  of  the  generating 
ellipfe  vanifh,  and  the  fpheroid  pafs  into  a fphere.  When  a 
fphere  paffes  into  an  oblate  fpheroid  its  attraction  varies  at 
firft  exceeding  fiowly,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  its  oblate- 
nefs,  or  excentricity,  becomes  very  great. 

The  cone  of  greateft  attraction  has  the  radius  of  its  bafe 
nearly  double  that  of  its  altitude,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
cone,  when  a maximum,  is  about  f the  attraction  of  a fphere 
of  equal  folidity. 

Of  all  the  cylinders  given  in  mafs  or  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, that  which  attraCts  a particle  at  the  extremity  of  its  axis 
with  the  greateft  force  is  when  the  radius  of  the  bafe  of  the 
cylinder  is  to  the  altitude  as  five  to  eight  nearly,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  attraction  of  the  cylinder,  even  when  its  form 
is  the  moft  advantageous,  does  not  exceed  that  of  a fphere  of 
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the  fame  folid  content,  by  more  than  a hundred  and  eighty- 
third  part. 

A femi-cyiinder  given  in  magnitude,  attraCts  a particle 
fituated  in  the  centre  of  its  bafe,  with  the  greateft  force 
pofii'ble,  in  the  direction  of  a line  bifeCting  the  bafe,  when 
the  altitude  of  the  femi-cylinder  is  to  the  radius  of  its  bafe 
as  125  to  216. 

Gravitation,  Centre  of.  See  Center. 

Gravitation,  Line  of  See  Line. 

Gravitation,  Plane  of.  See  Plane. 

GRAVITY,  Terrestrial,  is  that  force  by  which  all 
bodies  are  continually  urged  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
It  is  in  confequence  of  this  force  that  a body  cannot  remain 
at  reft  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  without  exerciiing  a pref- 
fure  either  on  fome  intermediate  body,  or  on  that  portion  of 
the  furface  of  the  earth  which  fuftains  it ; and  the  intenfity  of 
this  force  is  meafured  by  the  degree  of  preffure,  produced  by  a 
given  mafs.  The  tenfion  of  a firing,  by  which  a weight  is  fuf- 
pended,  arifes  from  the  force  of  gravity.  The  fp ring  fteel- 
yard,  an  inftrument  fold  at  the  fnops  for  weighing,  is  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  illuftrate  the  efteft  of  the  force  of 
gravity  ; the  fufpended  fubftance  draws  out  a fcale  by  over- 
coming the  refiftance  of  the  fpring.  Thefe  machines  are  not 
capable  of  great  exaCInefs,  but  if  an  inftrument  of  this  kind 
could  be  made  with  fufficient  accuracy,  the  alteration  of  the 
fcale,  (the  weight  remaining  the  fame,)  would  Ihew  any 
change  in  the  force  of  gravity  ; and  we  might,  by  taking 
this  apparatus  to  the  fummit  of  a high  mountain,  ob- 
ferve  whether  any  change  took  place  in  the  force  of  gra- 
vity by  fuch  an  operation.  We  meafure  likewife  the  force 
of  gravity  by  the  time  which  a body,  fufFered  to  defeend 
freely  from  a ftate  of  reft,  employs  to  fall  through  a given 
fpace,  or  (as  has  been  explained  under  Dynamics)  by  the 
velocity  which  a body,  thus  falling,  acquires  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time.  Thus  a body,  falling  freely,  during  the  interval 
of  one  fecond,  acquires  a velocity  of  32g,  that  is,  it  would 
ftrike  an  obftacle  with  the  fame  force  as  anolher  body 
would  of  the  fame  mafs,  which  was  moving  uniformly  with 
the  velocity  of  32,5  per  fecond. 

The  deniity  of  the  earth  being  about  2.5  that  of  waiter* 
we  infer  that  the  force  of  gravity  of  a fphere,  8oco  miles 
in  diameter,  and  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  twice  and  a half 
that  of  water,  would  attradft  a particle  of  matter  placed  juft 
without  its  furface,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  caufe  it  to  move 
towards  its  centre,  1 6 f feet  in  one  fecond. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  only  at  the  pole 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  earth’s  gravity  is  aftually  ex- 
erted on  a particle  of  matter  : at  every  other  part  of  the 
earth’s  furface,  the  force  of  gravity  is  diminifhed  by  the 
motion  of  rotation,  which  producing  a centrifugal  force, 
oppofite  in  its  tendency  to  that  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
diminifhes  the  effetl  of  the  latter  as  we  recede  from  the  pole 
and  approach  the  equator.  But,  befides  this,  there  is  an- 
other caufe  which  contributes  in  a very  remarkable  manner 
to  modify  the  force  of  gravity  at  different  points  of  the 
earth’s  furface,  which  is  the  elliptic  figure  of  the  earth. 

The  equatorial  regions  being  more  elevated  than  the  polar, 
are  moi-e  removed  from  the  influence  of.  the  central  attrac- 
tion. Both  thefe  circumftances,  and  their  effects,  muft  be 
attended  to  when  we  propofe  to  make  any  very  accurate 
computation  of  the  force  of  terreftrial  gravity. 

The  diminution  of  gravity  arifing  from  the  elliptic  figure 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  produdl  of  the  j-i-gth  part  of  the  force 
of  gravity,  by  the  fquare  of  the  cofine  of  the  latitude. 
The  centrifugal  force  diminifhes  the  force  of  gravity  in  the 
fame  proportion  ; thus  by  the  combination  of  thefe  two 
caufes,  the  diminution  of  gravity  from,  the  pole  to  the 
j.  R equator 
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emiator  is  equal  0.00694  multiplied  by  the  fqnare  of  the 
jsofinc  of  the  latitude,  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator 

being  taken  as  unity.  r r . , 

The  molt  exact  instrument  we  poffcfs,  for  meafunng  the 
intenfitvof  the  force,  is  the  pendulum,  whofe  ofcillatioiis 
are  immediately  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  lhghteit  al- 
teration in  the  force  of  gravity,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of 
this  instrument  that  we  are  enabled  to  infer  with  prccilion, 
the  exaCl  Space  that  a heavy  body  falls  through  m one  fc- 
cond  of  time. 

Gravity,  The  Nature  of.— Of  the  nature  of  gravitation, 
or  the  force  of  gravity,  nothing  more  is  known,  than  that  it 
is  apparently  an  efl'ential  property  of  matter,  or,  at  leail,  of 
ail  matter  that  hitherto  has  become  the  object  of  human  in- 
vestigation, for  Newton  was  not  difpoied  to  believe  bat  that 
matter  might  exift  which  was  not  endowed  with  this  pro- 
perty, and° fuggefts  the  fuppofition  that  it  is  caufed  by  the 
-agency  of  an  elallic  medium  pervading  all  fpace.  This 
medium,  he  fuppofes,  to  be  much  rarer  within  the  denfe 
bodies  of  the  fun,  the  liars,  the  planets,  and  the  comets,  than 
in  the  empty  celellial  fpaces  between  them,  and  to  grow  more 
and  more  denfe  at  greater  dikances  from  them,  fo  that  all  thefe 
bodies  are  naturally  forced  towards  each  other  by  the  excels 
of  preSfure.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  Dr.  Young  remarks,  in 
his  Le&ures,  that  the  effe&s  of  gravitation  might  ^be  pro- 
duced by  a medium  thus  constituted,  if  its  particles  were 
repelled  "by  all  material  fubftances  with  a force  decreafing 
like  other  repulfive  forces,  limply  as  the  diftances  iucreafe ; its 
denlity  would  then  be  every  where  fuch  as  to  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  attraClion,  varying  like  that  of  gravitation. 
Such  an  ethereal  medium  would,  therefore,  have  the  advantage 
of  limplicity,  in  the  original  law  of  its  aClion,  lince  the  re- 
pulfive force,  which  is  known  to  belong  to  all  matter,  would 
be  fufficient,  when  thus  modified,  to  account  for  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  attraction. 

It  may  be  queftioned  whether  a medium,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  effects  of  gravitation  in  this  manner,  would  alfo 
be  equally  fufceptible  of  thofe  modiiications  which  have 
been  fuppofed  neccffary  to  the  tranfmiffion  of  light.  In 
either  cafe,  it  mult  be  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the  apparent 
fubftance  of  all  material  bodies  with  the  molt  perfeCl  freedom, 
and  there  would,  therefore,  be  no  occalion  to  apprehend  any 
difficulty  from  a retardation  of  the  celeftial  motion  ; the 
ultimate  impenetrable  particles  of  matter  being,  perhaps, 
fcattered  as  thinly  through  its  external  form  as  liars  are 
fcattered  in  a nebula,  which  has  iiill  the  diilant  appearance 
of  an  uniform  light ; and  there  feems  no  reafon  to  doubt  the 
pofffbility  of  the  propagation  of  an  undulation  through  the 
Newtonian  medium,  with  the  aCtual  velocity  of  light.  It 
muff;  be  remembered,  that  the  difference  of  its  preffure  is  not 
to  be  eiiimated  from  the  aftual  bulk  of  the  earth,  or  any 
other  planet  alone,  but  from  the  effecl  of  the  fphere  of 
repulfion  of  which  that  planet  is  the  centre  ; and  we  may 
thus  deduce  the  force  of  gravitation  from  a medium  of  no 
very  enormous  elafticity. 

Dr.  Young  obferves,  that  a fimilar  combination  of  a 
fimple  preffure  with  a variable  repulfion  is  alfo  cbfervable 
in  the  force  of  cohefion,  and  fuppofes  that  if  two  parti- 
cles of  matter,  floating  in  fuch  an  elallic  medium,  capa- 
ble of  producing  gravitation,  were  to  approach  each  other, 
their  mutual  attraction  would  at  once  be  changed  from 
gravitation  to  coheiion,  upon  the  exclufion  of  the  portion 
joi  the  medium  intervening  between  them.  The  well  known 
experiment  of  the  two  exhaufted  hemifpheres  of  Magde- 
burg affords  an  iiluftration  of  this  hypothefls,  where  we 
fee  apparent  cohefion  derived  from  atmofpherical  preffure, 
and  if  we  place  between  them  a thick  ring  of  elallic  gum, 


we  may  reprefent  the  natural  equilibrium  between  the  forces 
of  cohefion  and  repulfion,  for  the  ring  would  refill  any 
fmall  additional  preffure  with  the  fame  force  as  would 
be  required  for  feparating  the  hemifpheres  fo  far  as  to 
allow  it  to  expand  in  an  equal  degree ; and  at  a certain 
point  the  ring  would  expand  no  more  ; the  air  would  be 
admitted  and  the  cohefion  dcllroyed,  as  when  a lolid  of 
any  kind  is  torn  afunder.  Thefe  fuppofitions,  however, 
are  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  hypothelis  which  afiigns  to 
the  elallic  medium  the  power  of  palling  freely  through  all 
the  interllices  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter,  lince  it 
could  never  pafs  between  two  atoms  cohering  in  this 
manner  ; we  cannot,  therefore,  at  prefent  affert  the  identity 
of  the  forces  gravitation  and  coheiion  fo  llrongly  as  theory 
would  allow  us  to  do  if  eilablilhed.  In  Ihort,  the  whole 
of  our  enquiries  refpe&ing  the  intimate  nature  of  forces 
muff:  be  confidered  as  merely  fpeculative  amufements,  which 
are  of  no  farther  utility  than  as  they  make  our  views  more 
general,  and  aflilt  our  experimental  invelligations. 

Da  Place,  after  having  Ihewn  how  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion is  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  the  folar  lyilcm, 
concludes  his  refleClions  on  this  fubjedl  by  enquiring  whe- 
ther the  principle  of  gravitation  is  a primordial  law  of  nature, 
or  if  it  may  not  be  the  general  effeCt  of  fome  unknown 
caufe  ? Here,  be  obferves,  we  are  flopped  by  our  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  intimate  properties  of  matter, 
and  deprived  of  every  hope  of  anfwering  this  quellien  in 
a fatisfaClory  manner.  Inllead,  fays  this  great  author,  of 
forming  hypothefes  on  this  fubjeCt,  let  us  content  ourfelves 
with  examining  more  particularly  the  manner  in  which 
this  principle  has  been  employed  by  philofophers. 

They  have  admitted  the  live  following  luppofitions : 

1.  That  gravitation  takes  place  between  the  moll  mi- 
nute particles  of  bodies. 

2.  That  it  is  proportional  to  the  maffes. 

3.  That  it  varies  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance. 

4.  That  it  is  tranfmitted  inflantaneoufly  from  one  body 
to  another. 

5.  And  that  it  equally  adls  on  bodies  in  a Hate  of  repofe, 
and  on  thofe  which  by  their  motion  in  the  dire&ion  of  its 
aClion  fliould  feem  likely  to  avoid  a part  of  its  influence. 

The  firft  of  thefe  propofltions  is,  as  we  have  feen,  a ne- 
ceffary  refult  of  the  equality  which  exills  between  aClion 
and  re-aClion,  every  particle  of  the  earth  attra&ing  it  as 
the  particle  itfelf  is  attracted  ; this  fuppofition  is  confirmed 
by  the  meafures  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian,  and  by 
experiments  on  pendulums  ; for  amidft  all  the  irregularities 
of  the  meafured  degrees,  we  may  perceive  the  traces  of  a 
regular  figure,  which  is  conformable  to  the  theory.  The 
great  influence  that  the  comprefiion  of  Jupiter  has  upon 
the  nodes  and  perigees  of  the  orbits  of  its  fatellites,  proves 
to  us  that  the  attraction  of  this  planet  is  compofed  of  the 
attractions  of  all  its  particles.  The  proportionality  of  the 
attractive  force  to  the  maffes  is  demonitrated  in  the  earth 
by  experiments  on  pendulums,  the  ofcillations  of  which  are  of 
the  lame  length  of  whatever  fubflance  they  are  compofed.. 
It  is  proved  in  the  celellial  regions  by  the  conllant  relation 
which  exills  between  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  of 
bodies  revolving  about  a common  focus,  to  the  cubes  of  the 
greater  axes  of  their  orbits. 

We  have  feen  with  what  precifion  the  almoll  abfolute 
Hate  of  l-epofe  of  the  perihelia  of  the  planetary  orbits 
indicate  that  the  force  of  gravity  varies  according  to 
the  inverfe  fquare  of  the  diftance : and  now  that  we 
know  the  caufe  of  the  motions  of  thefe  perihelia,  we 
may  regard  this  law  as  rigoroufly  exaCt.  It  is  the  fame 
with  all  emanations  which  proceed  from  a centre,  fuch  as 

light  j 
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light ; it  Teems  as  if  all  forces  whofe  a&ion  could  be  per- 
ceived at  fenfible  diftances  obeyed  this  law.  It  has 
lately  been  obferved,  that  the  attractions  and  repulfions  of 
eleCtricity  and  magnet ifm  decreafe  in  proportion  to  the 
fquares  of  the  diltances.  A remarkable  property  of  this 
law  is,  that  if  the  dimenfions  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  their  mutual  diltances  and  velocities  were  to  be  aug- 
mented or  diminifhed  proportionally,  they  would  defcribe 
curves  entirely  fimilar  to  thofe  defcribedat  prefent,  and  their 
appearances  would  be  entirely  the  fame.  For  the  forces 
which  animate  them  being  entirely  the  refult  of  attractions 
proportional  to  the  maffes  divided  by  the  fquares  of  the 
diltances,  they  would  be  augmented  and  diminifhed  propor- 
tionally to  the  dimenfions  of  this  imaginary  univerfe.  It 
may  be  remarked  at  the  fame  time  that  this  property  can 
only  belong  to  the  law  of  nature.  Thus  the  apparent  mo- 
tions are  independent  of  its  abfolute  dimenlions,  as  they  are 
likewife  of  the  motions  it  may  have  in  fpac'e,  and  we  can  only 
obferve  and  recognize  relative  phenomena. 

It  is  this  law  which  gives  to  fpheres  the  property  of 
attracting  each  other  mutually,  as  if  their  whole  maffes 
were  united  at  their  refpeCtive  centres.  It  terminates  alfo 
the  orbits  and  the  figures  of  the  celeitial  bodies  by  lines 
and  furfaces  of  the  fecond  order,  at  leaft  if  we  negleCt 
their  perturbations  and  fuppofe  them  fluid. 

We  have  no  method  of  meafuring  the  length  of  time  in 
which  gravity  is  propagated,  btcaufe  the  aftion  of  the  fun 
having  once  reached  the  planets,  it  continues  to  act  on  them 
as  if  the  attractive  force  was  communicated  inllantaneoufly 
to  the  extremities  of  the  fyftem.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
afeertain  in  how  long  a time  it  is  tranfmitted  to  the  earth, 
no  more  than  we  could  meafure  the  velocity  of  light,  were  it 
not  lor  the  aberration,  and  the  eclipfcs  of  Jupiter’s  fateliites. 
But  it  is  not  the  fame  with  the  fmall  difference  that  may 
exiff  in  the  aCtion  of  gravity  upon  bodies  according  to  the 
direftion  of  their  velocity. 

M.  de  la  Place  has  found  by  analyfis,  that  an  acceleration 
fliould  refult  in  the  mean  motions  of  the  planets  round  the 
fun,  and  in  the  mean  motions  of  the  fateliites  about  their 
planets. 

M.  de  la  Place  had  affumed  this  method  of  explaining  the 
fecular  equation  of  the  moon,  when  he  believed,  with  other 
geometricians,  that  it  was  inexplicable  on  the  principle  of 
univerfal  gravitation.  He  found  that  if  it  arofe  from  this 
caufe,  a velocity  muft  be  fuppofed  to  exiit  in  the  centre  of  the 
moon,  in  order  to  releafe  it  entirely  from  its  gravity  towards 
the  earth,  at  leaft  fix  million  times  greater  than  that  of 
light  : the  true  caufe  of  this  equation  being  now  known, 
wre  are  certain  that  the  aCtlon  of  gravity  is  much  greater 
than  this.  This  force,  therefore,  aits  with  a velocity  which 
we  may  confider  as  infinite;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
a&ion  of  the  fun  is  tranfmitted  in  an  indivifible  inftant  to  the 
extremities  of  the  planetary  fyftem. 

Do  any  other  forces  aCt  on  the  heavenly  bodies  befides 
their  mutual  attractions  ? 

We  are  unacquainted  with  any,  and  we  may  affirm  that 
their  effect:  is  totally  infenfible.  We  may  likewife  be  cer- 
tain that  tliefe  bodies  experience  no  fenfible  refiftance  from 
the  fluids  through  which  they  pafs,  as  light,  the  tails  of 
comets,  or  the  zodiacal  light. 

The  attractive  force  difappears  between  bodies  of  an  in- 
confiderable  magnitude,  and  re-appears  in  their  elements 
under  a variety  of  forms.  The  folidity  of  bodies,  their 
cryftaliization,  the  refraCtion  of  light,  the  elevation  and  de- 
preffion  of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes,  and  all  chemical  com- 
binations, generally  are  the  refults  of  attractive  forces,  the 


knowledge  of  which  forms  the  principal  objeft  of  natural 
philofophy. 

Are  thefe  forces  the  fame  as  that  of  the  gravity  obferved 
in  the  celeftial  regions,  and  modified  on  the  earth  by  the 
figures  of  the  integrant  particles  ? To  admit  this  hypethe- 
fis  we  muft  fuppofe  much  more  fpace  empty  than  full  in  all 
bodies,  fo  that  the  denfity  of  their  particles'  muft  be  incom- 
parably greater  than  the  mean  denfity  of  their  whole  volume. 
A fpherical  particle  of  one  hundred  thoufandth  of  a foot  in 
diameter  fliould  have  a denfity  at  leaft  ten  thoufand  million 
of  times  greater  than  the  mean  denfity  of  the  earth,  to  ex- 
ert at  its  lurface  an  attraction  equal  to  the  terreftrial  gravity. 
But  the  attractive  forces  of  bodies  greatly  furpafs  this  gra- 
vity, iir.ee  they  infleCt  light,  whofe  direction  is  not  changed 
by  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  The  denfity  of  tliefe  par- 
ticles fliould,  therefore,  be  to  that  of  fubftances  in  a ratio 
which  the  imagination  would  fear  to  admit,  if  their  affinities 
depended  on  the  law  of  univerfal  gravitation.  The  ratio 
ot  the  intervals  which  feparate  the  particles  of  bodies  to 
their  refpeftive  dimenfions,  would  be  of  the  fame  order  as 
in  liars  which  form  a nebula,  which  in  this  point  of  view 
may  be  confidered  as  a great  luminous  body.  There  is  no 
realon,  however,  which  abfolutely  forbids  us  to  confider  all 
bodies  in  this  manner.  Many  phenomena  are  favourable  to 
the  fuppofition,  particularly  the  extreme  facility  with  which 
light  penetrates  diaphanous  fubftances  in  all  directions.  The 
affinities  would  then  depend  on  the  integrant  particles,  and 
we  might,  by  the  variety  of  thefe  forms,  explain  all  the  va- 
riety of  attractive  forces,  and  reduce  to  one  general  law  all 
the  phenomena  of  aftronomy  and  natural  philofophy.  But 
the  impoffibiiity  of  afeertaining  thefe  figures,  renders  this 
inveftigation  ufelefs  to  the  advancement  of  fcience. 

Some  geometricians,  to  account  for  thefe  affinities,  havff 
added  to  the  laws  of  attraction,  ihverfely  as  the  fquares  of 
the  diftances,  new  terms  which  are  infenfible  at  fmall  dif- 
tances ; but  thefe  terms  would  be  the  expreffions  of  as  many 
different  forces,  and  befides  being  complicated  with  the  dif- 
ferent figures  of  -the  particles,  they  would,  only  complicate 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

Amidft  thefe  uncertainties  the  wifeft  plan  feems  to  be,  to 
endeavour  to  determine  by  numerous  experiments  the  laws 
of  affinities  ; and  to  effeCI  this,  the  molt  fimple  method  ap- 
pears to  be,  by  comparing  thefe  forces  with  the  repulfive 
force  of  heat,  which  may  be  itfelf  compared  with  that  of 
gravity.  Some  experiments  already  made  with  this  view,  af- 
ford us  reafon  to  hope,  that  one  day  thefe  laws  will  be  per- 
feCfly  known,  and  that  then,  by  the  application  of  analyfis, 
the  philofophy  of  terreftrial  bodies  may  be  brought  to  the 
fame  degree  of  perfection,  which  the  difeovery  of  univerfal 
gravitation  has  procured  for  aftronomy. 

Gravity,  in  Hydrojlatlcs.  The  laws  of  bodies  gravitating 
in  fluids,  make  the  bufinefs  of  hydroftatics. 

Gravity  is  here  divided  into  abfolute  and  fpcclfc. 

Gravity,  abfolute  or  true,  is  the  whole  force  wherewith 
the  body  tends  downward. 

Gravity,  Specific,  called  alfo  relative,  comparative,  and 
apparent  gravity,  is  the  excefs  of  gravity  in  any  body,  above 
that  of  an  equal  quantity  or  bulk  of  another  ; and  denotes 
that  gravity,  or  weight,  peculiar  to  each  ipecies,  or  kind 
of  natural  body  ; and  whereby  it  is  diftinguiihcd  from  all 
other  kinds. 

In  this  fenfe,  a body  is  faid  to  be  fpeclf  colly  heavier  than 
another,  when  under  the  fame  bulk  it  contains  a greater 
weight  than  that  other  ; and  that  other  is  faid  to  be  fpccU 
fically  lighter  than  the  firft.  Thus,  if  there  be  two  equal 
fpheres,  each  a foot  in  diameter  ; the  one  wood,  the  other 
lead,  fince  the  leaden  one  is  found  heavier  than  the  wooden 
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•ne,  it  is  faid  to  be  fpeciflcally,  or  in  fpecie,  heavier : and 
the  wooden  one  fpecifically  lighter. 

This  kind  of  gravity  fome  call  relative,  in  oppofition  to 
nhfolute  gravity,  which  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
er  mafs  of  the  body. 

Gravity,  laws  of  the  fpecific-,  and  levity  of  bodies . — I.  If 
two  bodies  be  equal  in  bulk,  their  fpecilic  gravities  are  to 
each  other  as  their  abfolute  gravities.  Thus  a body  is  faid 
to  be  twice  as  heavy,  fpecifically,  as  another,  if  it  have  twice 
its  gravity  under  the  fame  bulk. 

Hence,  the  fpecific  gravities  of  equal  bodies  are  as  their 
denfities. 

II.  If  two  bodies,  compared  together,  be  of  the  fame 
fpecific  gravity,  their  abfolute  weights  will  be  as  their  mag- 
nitudes or  bulks. 

III.  The  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies  of  the  fame  weight 
are  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  their  bulks.  Hence  the  mafies 
of  two  bodies  of  the  fame  weight  are  in  a reciprocal  ratio  of 
their  bulks. 

IV.  The  fpecific  gravities  of  two  bodies  are  in  a ratio 
compounded  of  the  direfit  ratio  of  the  abfolute  gravities, 
and  the  reciprocal  one  of  their  bulks.  Hence,  again,  the 
fpecific  gravities  are  as  the  denfities. 

V.  The  abfolute  gravities  of  two  bodies  will  be  in  a com- 
pound ratio  of  their  fpecific  gravities  and  their  bulks. 

VI.  The  bu  ks  of  two  bodies  will  be  in  a compound  ratio 
©f  their  abfolute  gravities  diredilv,  and  their  fpecific  gra- 
vities inverfely. 

VII.  A body  fpecifically  heavier  than  a fluid,  lofes  fo 
much  of  its  weight  therein  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  the  fluid  of  the  fame  bulk 

For,  fuppofe  a dubic  inch  of  lead  immerged  in  water;  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  will,  thereby,  be  expelled  from  its  place : 
but  the  weight  of  this  water  was  fuftained  by  the  refiifance 
©f  the  ambient  water.  Therefore,  fuch  a part  of  the  weight 
of  the  leaden  cube  muft  be  fuftained  by  the  rebalance  of  the 
ambient  water,  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  ex- 
pelled. The  gravity  of  the  body  immerged,  therefore,  mult 
be  diminilhed  by  fo  much. 

Hence,  i . Since  a fluid,  fpecifically  heavier,  has  a greater 
weight,  in  the  fame  bulk,  than  a lighter ; the  fame  body 
•will  lofe  a greater  part  of  its  weight  in  a fluid,  fpecifically 
heavier,  than  in  a lighter : and  therefore  it  weighs  more  in 
a lighter  than  a heavier. 

2.  Equal  homogeneous  bodies  weighing  equally  in  air, 
lofe  their  equilibrium  if  one  of  them  be  immerged  in  a heavier 
fluid ; the  other  in  a lighter. 

3.  Since  the  fpecific  gravities  are  as  the  abfolute  gravities 
under  the  fame  bulk  ; the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  will 
be  to  the  gravity  of  the  body  immerged,  as  part  of  the 
weight  loft  by  the  folid,  to  the  whole  weight. 

4.  Two  folids,  equal  in  bulk,  lofe  the  fame  weight  in  the 
fame  fluid : but  the  weight  of  the  fpecifically  heavier  body 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  fpecifically  fighter ; therefore,  the 
tpecifically  lighter  lofes  a greater  part  of  its  weight  than  the 
fpecifically  heavier. 

5.  Since  the  bulks  of  bodies,  equal  in  weight,  are  recipro- 
cally as  the  fpecific  gravities  ; the  fpecifically  fighter  lofes 
more  weight  in  the  fame  fluid  than  the  heavier ; wherefore, 
if  they  be  in  equilibrio  in  one  fluid,  they  will  not  be  fo  in 
another  ; but  the  fpecifically  heavier  will  preponderate,  and 
that  the  more,  as  the  fluid  is  denfer. 

6.  The  fpecific  gravities  of  fluids  are  as  the  weights  loft 
by  the  fame  folid  immerged  in  the  fame. 

VIII.  x 0 fuel  the  fpccifc  gravity  of  a fluid. — On  one  arm 
©f  a balance  iufpend  a leaden  globe  ; and  to  the  other,  fallen 
a weight,  which  is  in  equilibrium  therewith  in  the  air,  Im- 


merge  the  globe  fuccelTively  in  the  feveral  fluids,  whofe  fpe- 
cific gravities  are  to  be  determined,  and  obferve  the  weight 
which  balances  it  in  each.  Thefe  feveral  weights,  fubtrafted, 
feverally,  from  the  firft  weight,  the  remainders  are  the  parts 
of  the  weight  loft  in  each  fluid.  Whence  the  ratio  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluids  is  feen. 

Hence,  as  the  denfities  are  as  the  fpecific  gravities,  we 
find  the  ratio  of  the  denfities  of  the  fluids  at  the  lame  time. 

This  problem  is  of  the  utmoft  ufe  : as  by  it  the  degree  of 
purity  or  goodnefs  of  fluids  is  eafily  found  ; a thing  not 
only  of  fervice  in  natural  philofophy,  but  alfo  in  common 
fife,  and  in  the  practice  of  phylic.  See  Hydrometer. 

That  the  fpecific  gravity  may  be  found  the  more  accu- 
rately, the  weight  of  the  thread  not  immerged  in  the  fluid 
is  to  be  fubtradted  from  the  weight  of  the  folid  in  air ; and 
the  force  necefiary  to  make  the  thread  fubfide  (if  it  be  lpe- 
cifically  lighter)  is  to  be  added  to  the  weight  loft.  But  if 
the  thread  that  fuftains  the  folid  be  heavier  than  the  fluid, 
the  weight  of  the  thread  in  the  air  is  to  be  fubtradled  from 
the  weight  of  the  folid  in  air ; and  the  weight  the  thread 
lofes  from  the  weight  loft  in  the  fluid.  Indeed,  this  pre- 
caution may  be  fpared,  if,  in  examining  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  feveral  fluids,  care  be  taken  that  the  fame  thread  be  im- 
merged to  the  fame  depth  in  each. 

IX.  To  determine  the  ratio  which  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
a fluid  has  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a folid  that  is  fpecifically 
heavier  than  the  fluid, 

Weigh  any  mafs  cl  the  folid  in  a fluid,  and  note  the  juft 
weight  therein  : the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  will  be  to 
that  of  the  folid,  as  the  part  ox  the  weight  loft  by  the  folid 
to  its  whole  weight. 

X.  The  fpecific  gravities  of  equally  heavy  bodies  are 
reciprocally  as  the  quantities  of  weight  loft  in  the  fame  fluid. 
Hence  we  find  the  ratio  of  the  fpecilic  gravities  of  folids,  by 
weighing  mafles  thereof,  that  are  equal  in  air,  in  the  fame 
fluid  ; and  noting  the  weights  loft  by  each. 

XI.  A body,  fpecifically  heavier,  defeends  in  a fluid 
fpecifically  fighter,  with  a force  equal  to  the  exccfs  of  its 
weight,  above  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fluid. 

Hence,  1.  The  force  which  fuftains  a fpecifically  heavier 
body  in  a fluid,  is  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  abfolute  gra- 
vity of  the  body,  above  that  of  the  fluid,  under  the  fame 
bulk  : e.  gr.  47-3-  pound  of  copper  loles  53-  pounds  of  its 
weight  in  water  ; therefore  a power  of  42  pounds  is  able  to 
fuftain  it. 

2.  Since  the  excefs  of  the  weight  of  a folid  over  the 
weight  of  a fluid  fpecifically  heavier,  is  lefs  than  that 
over  the  weight  of  a fpecifically  lighter  fluid  under  the 
fame  bulk ; it  will  del'cend  with  lefs  force  in  a fpecifi- 
cally  heavier  fluid  than  in  a lighter ; and,  conl'equently, 
it  will  defeend  more  flowly  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter. 

XII.  A fpecifically  fighter  body  finks  in  a heavier  fluid, 
till  the  weight  of  a quantity  of  the  fluid,  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  part  immerfed,  fie  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body. 

Hence,  1.  Since  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies  of  the 
fame  weight  are  reciprocally  as  their  bulks ; and  the 
bulks  of  fluids  equal  in  weight,  are  as  the  parts  of  the 
fame  folid  immerged  therein  ; the  fpecific  gravities  of  fluids 
are  reciprocally  as  the  parts  of  the  fame  body  immerged 
therein. 

2.  A folid,  therefore,  immerges  deeper  in  a fighter  fluid 
than  in  a heavier,  and  deeper,  as  the  proportion  of  the  fpe- 
cific gravity  of  the  folid  to  that  of  the  fluid  is  greater. 

3.  If  a body  be  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  a fluid, 
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the  whole  body  will  he  immerged  ; and  it  will  remain  in  any 
given  place  of  the  fluid. 

4.  If  a fpecifically  lighter  body  be  wholly  immerged  in  a 
fluid,  it  will  be  urged,  by  the  collateral  columns  of  the 
fluid,  to  afeend  with  a force  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the 
weight  of  the  fluid,  bulk  for  bulk,  over  the  weight  of  the 
folid. 

5.  A body,  therefore,  fpecifically  lighter,  lying  on  the 
bottom  of  a veflel,  will  not  be  raifed  up,  unlefs  the  heavier 
fluid  rife  above  fuch  a part  as  is  equal  in  bulk  to  a quantity 
Gf  the  fluid  of  the  fame  weight  with  tha  whole  folid. 

XIII.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  a folid  is  to  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  a lighter  fluid,  wherein  it  is  immerged*  as  the 
bulk  of  the  part  immerged  is  to  the  whole  bulk. 

XIV.  The  fpecific  gravities  of  equal  folids  are  as  their 
parts  immerged  in  the  fame  fluid. 

XV.  The  we’ght  and  bulk  of  a fpecifically  lighter  body, 
and  the  weight  of  the  fpecifically  heavier  fluid,  being  given, 
to  find  the  force  required,  to  keep  the  folid  wholly  im- 
merged under  the  fluid. 

As  this  force  is  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  beyond  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  folid;  from  the 
given  bulk  of  the  folid,  and  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of 
water,  find,  by  the  rule  of  three,  the  weight  of  a bulk  of 
water  equal  to  that  of  the  body.  From  this  fubtraft  the 
weight  of  the  folid;  the  remainder  is  the  force  required. 
E.  gr.  Suppofe  the  force  neceffary  to  detain  a folid  eight 
feet  in  bulk,  and  100  pounds  in  weight,  under  water,  re 
quired:  fince  a cubic  foot  of  water  is  found  to  weigh  70 
pound,  the  weight  of  water  under  the  bulk  of  eight  feet, 
is  560;  whence,  100  pound,  the  weight  of  the  folid,  being 
fubtrafted;  the  remainder  460  pound  is  the  force  neceffary 
to  detain  the  fohd  under  water. 

Hence,  fince  a fpecifically  lighter  body  afeends  in  a 
heavier  fluid,  with  the  fame  force  that  would  prevent  its 
afeent;  by  the  prefent  problem,  we  can  likewiie  find  the 
force  wherewith  a fpecifically  lighter  body  afeends  in  a 
heavier. 

XVI.  The  weight  of  a veflel,  to  be  made  of  a fpecifically 
heavier  matter  ; and  that  of  a fpecifically  lighter  fluid,  being 
given  : to  determine  the  cavity  the  veflel  muff  have  to  fwim 
on  the  fluid. 

The  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  the  fluid  being  given,  the 
bulk  of  the  fluid  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  veflel  is  found 
by  the  rule  of  three.  If,  then,  the  cavity  be  made  a little 
bigger  than  this,  the  veflel  will  have  lefs  weight  under  the 
fame  bulk  than  the  fluid,  and  will  therefore  be  fpecifi- 
cally lighter  than  the  fame,  and  confequently  it  will 
fwim. 

XVII.  The  force  employed  to  retain  a fpecifically  lighter 
folid,  under  a heavier  fluid  ; and  the  weight  loft  by  a heavier 
folid  in  a lighter  fluid,  are  each  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid,  and  weigh  together  with  it. 

The  feveral  theorems  here  delivered,  are  not  only  all  de- 
monftrable  from  the  principles  of  mechanics,  but  are  conform- 
able to  experiment.  In  effect,  experience  is  here  found  to 
anfwer  exactly  to  calculation,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  courfes  of  philofophical  experiments,  now  frequently  ex- 
hibited ; where  the  laws  of  fpecific  gravitation  are  well  illuf- 
trated.  See  Hydrostatical  balance. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  any  fubftance  is  the  relative 
weight  of  a given  volume  of  it,  compared  with  the  lame 
volume  of  fome  other  fubftance  taken  as  a ftandard,  and 
which  is  ufually  diftilled  water  at  fome  given  tempera- 
ture. The  abfolute  gravity  of  a body  is  its  entire  weight, 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  the  weight  of  a given  portion,  as  a 
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cubic  foot  or  cubic  inch.  As  it  would  be  very  difficulty 
and  in  many  cafes  impoflible,  to  meafure  the  exaCt  volume  re- 
quired to  he  weighed,  a method  of  determining  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  folids  has  been  devifed,  founded  on  a principle  of 
Hydroflatics.  It  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Archimedes, 
that  when  a folid  body,  heavier  than  water,  is  plunged  into 
that  fluid,  it  lofes  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  it  has  difplaced. 

By  the  application  of  this  principle  we  are  enabled,  in  a 
very  eafy  manner,  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a 
body  by  firll  weighing  it  in  air  and  afterwards  in  water. 
Then  if  the  weight  in  air  be  divided  by  the  weight  loft, 
or  the  difference  of  the  weights  in  water  and  air,  the  quo- 
tient will  exprefs  the  fpecific  gravity  of  that  body,  or  the 
relative  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  that  fubftance,  and  of 
the  water  in  which  the  experiment  was  made. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  two  fluids  may  be  determined  by 
the  fame  principle ; for  if  ,ve  weigh  a folid  of  any  magni- 
tude, as  a ball  of  glafs,  firft  in  water  and  then  in  any  other 
fluid,  the  quantities  of  weight  loll  in  each  experiment  will 
be  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  two 
fluids. 

The  fpecific  gravities  of  any  fubftances,  and  in  particular 
of  fuch  as  are  lighter  than  water,  may  alfo  be  very  conve- 
niently determined  by  means  of  a common  balance,  employ- 
ing a phial  with  a conical  ground  ftopple  filling  it  firft  with 
water  and  then  either  with  a given  fluid,  or  with  a portion 
of  the  folid  of  which  the  weight  has  been  afeertained,  to- 
gether with  as  much  water  as  is  fufficient  to  exclude  the  air. 

It  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  a great  number  of  minute  cir- 
cumftances  when  we  wifh  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravities 
of  fubftances  to  a great  degree  of  accuracy  : thefe  will  be 
particularly  noticed  when  deferibing  the  particular  inftru- 
ments  that  have  been  invented  for  the  purpofe.  See  Hy- 
drostatic Balance , Hydrometer,  &c. 

One  mode  of  afeertaining  the  fpecific  gravities  of  fluids, 
differing  but  little  from  each  other  in  denfity,  is  to  have  a 
feries  of  globules  of  glafs  fo  loaded,  as  to  correfpond  to 
the  fpecific  gravities  indicated  by  as  many  numbers,  which 
are  marked  on  them,  and  throwing  feveral  of  them  toge- 
ther into  the  fluid,  and  to  obferve  which  of  them  remains 
nearly  flationary,  without  either  rifmg  to  the  furface  or 
finking.  This  method,  though  not  expeditious,  appears  to 
be  very  fecure  from  error,  and  is  well  adapted  to  determine 
the  ftrength  of  fpirituous  liquors.  But  in  all  thefe  expe- 
riments it  is  neceffary  to  be  aware  that  a confiderable  change 
of  the  ioint  bulk  of  two  fubftances  is  often  produced  by 
their  mixture,  and  that  in  general  their  dimenfions  are  con- 
fiderably  contracted.  Thus,  18  gallons  of  water  and  18 
gallons  of  alcohol,  inftead  of  36  gallons,  make  only  35, 
confequently  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound  is  one 
35th  greater  than  the  mean  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the 
ingredients.  And  in  fome  cafes  the  whole  dimenfion  of  a 
fingle  fubftance  may  even  be  contracted  by  the  addition  of 
another  fubftance  ; thus  iron,  by  the  addition  of  one-eighth 
of  its  bulk  of  platina,  becomes  contracted  one-fortieth  of 
that  bulk. 

For  meafuring  the  fpecific  gravity  of  gaffes,  Mr.  Leflie 
has  devifed  a new  method,  which  confifts..in  o'oferving  the 
time  employed  in  emptying  a veflel  through  a fmall  orifice, 
by  means  of  the  preffure  of  an  equal  column  of  water. 

A Table  of  Specific  Gravities. 

Principally  from  Davies  and  Lavoifier.  Davies’s  table  is 
compiled  with  great  diligence  from  many  different  authors  ; . 
Lavoifier’ s is  chiefly  extracted,  from  Brifion  j it  is  carried 
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placed  on  the  la  It. 

Mineral  Productions. 

Platina,  purified 

hammered  • 

Platina,  wire 

laminated 
Pure  gold,  call 

hammered 

Gold  22  carats  fine,  of  the  ftanda 
don  and  of  Paris,  call 

hammered 


Mercury- 
Lead,  call 

Litharge 
Pure  filver,  call 

hammered 

Parifian  filver,  1 1 den. 


Bifmuth,  caft 
Copper  caft 
wire 

Brafs,  caft 
Brafs  wire 
Cobalt,  caft 
Nickel,  call 
Iron,  caft 
Bar  iron 

Steel,  hard,  not  fcrewed 
fcrewed 

foft,  not  fcrewed 
fcrewed 

Loadftone  « 

Haematite 
Tin,  caft 

fcrewed 
Zinc,  caft 
Antimony,  caft 

Glafs  of  antimony 
Crude  antimony 
Tungftein 
Arfenic,  call 
Molybdena 
Ponderous  fpar 
Jargon  of  Ceylon 
Oriental  ruby 
Spinelle  ruby 
Balias  ruby 
Brafilian  ruby 
Pfeudotopaz 
Bohemian  garnet 
Syrian  garnet 
Sapphire  of  Puy 
Oriental  fapphire 
Sapphire  of  Brafil 
Oriental  topaz 
Saxon  topaz 
Brafilian  topaz 
Emery 
Hyacinth 


dependence 

can  be 

Beryl,  or  oriental  aquamarine 

- 3.5489 

Occidental  aquamarine 

- 2.722 

olids. 

Diamond,  rofe-coloured  « 

3-53 10 

white  - * 

3.5212 

* 

59.5000 

lighted  * 

* 3 501 

20.3366 

Manganefe  crude  * 

3-53 

• 

21.0417 

Black  fchorl,  cryftallized 

3-3852 

22.0690 

amorphous  * 

- 2.9225 

• 

19.2581 

Flint  glafs 

2933.3 

. 

I9*36i7 

White  glafs  * 

- 2.8922 

Is  of  Lon- 

Bottle  glafs  • 

- 2.7325 

_ 

17.4863 

Green  glafs 

- 26423 

17.5894 

Glafs  of  St.  Gobin 

» 2 4882 

caft 

1 7.4022 

Fluor,  red 

3.1911 

coined 

17.6474 

green 

3 1817 

caft 

15.7090 

violet 

3-1757 

hammered 

15-77+6 

blue 

- 3.1688 

. 

13.5681 

white 

- 3-^555 

n 3523 

Black  and  white  hone 

3- 1 3 1 1 

. 

6 30 

White  hone 

2.8763 

- 

10.4742 

Granitello 

- 3.0626 

10.5107 

Green  ferpentine  of  Dauphinc 

2.9883 

■,  caft 

10.1753 

Green  ferpentine 

- 2.8960 

hammered 

10.3765 

Ophite  ... 

2.9722 

fine,  caft 

10.0476 

Green  jade  ... 

- 2.9660 

hammered 

xo.4077 

White  jade 

- 2.9502 

. 

9 8227 

Black  mica  ... 

- 2.9004 

. 

8.7880 

Bafaltes,  from  the  Giant's  caufeway 

- 2.8642 

- 

8.8785 

Bafaltes  from  Auvergne 

2.4153 

- 

8.3958 

White  Parian  marble 

2.8376 

- 

8.5441 

Green  marble 

2.7417 

. 

7.8119 

Red  marble 

2.7242 

ft 

7.8070 

White  marble  of  Carrara 

2.7168 

- 

7.2070 

Jafponyx  ... 

2.8160 

- 

7.7880 

Chryfolith  - 

- 2.7821 

- 

7.8163 

Chryfolith  of  Brafil 

2.6923 

- 

7.8180 

Peruvian  emerald 

2 7755 

* 

7-8331 

Red  porphyry 

2.7651 

- 

7.8404 

Jafper,  grey 

- 2.7640 

i- 

4.80 

violet 

- 2.7111 

4.20 

yellow 

- 2.7x01 

- 

7.2914 

brown 

- 2.6911 

- 

7.2994 

red 

2 6612 

- 

7.1908 

White  antique  alabafler 

- 2.7302 

is 

6.7021 

Rhombic  calcareous  fpar 

2-715! 

4.9464 

Pyramidal  calcareous  fpar 

3.7141 

- 

4.0643 

Slate  - 

- 3 6718 

- 

6.0665 

Pitchftonc,  red 

- 2.6695 

5-7633 

blackifh 

2.3191 

- 

47385 

yellow 

- 2.0860 

- 

4.4300 

black 

2.0499 

- 

4 4161 

Onyx  pebble 

*>  2.6644 

- 

4-2833 

Tranfparent  chalcedony 

- 2.6640 

- 

3.7600 

Red  Egyptian  granite 

2.6541 

- 

3.6458 

Pure  rock  cryflal 

2.6530 

- 

3-53 1 1 

Amorphous  quartz 

2.6471 

- 

4.27 

Agate  onyx 

2.6375 

- 

4.1881 

Carnelian 

2.6137 

4.0000 

Sardonyx 

2 6021 

- 

40760 

Purbcck  ftone 

2.601 

- 

3 9941 

White  flint 

2 5941 

- 

3-!3°7 

Blackifh  flint  - ■ 

2.5817 

- 

4.0106 

Oriental  agate 

2.5901 

- 

3.5640 

Prafe 

2.5805 

- 

3-5365 

Portland  Hone 

- 2.570 

- 

4.00 

Whetftone  of  Auvergne 

2.5638 

- 

3-6873 

Red  zeolithe 

- 2.4868 

2 . 

Cryftallized 
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Cryflallized  zeolithe  •* 

rn 

«*0 

CO 

q 

CM 

MilHlone  - 

* 

24835 

Paving  (lone 

- 

2.415P 

Touchftone 

- 

*■4*53 

Chinefe  porcelain 

- 

2-3847 

Porcelain  of  Limoges  * 

- 

2.3410 

Porcelain  of  Seves 

- 

2.1457 

Lapis  obfidianus 
Selenite 

- 

2.3480 

- 

2 322 

Sulphate  of  potafli 

- 

2.250 

Sulphate  of  foda 

. 

2.200 

Grindilone 

- 

2.1429 

Salt 

2.130 

Native  fulphur 

- 

2.0332 

Melted  fulphur 

- 

1 .9907 

Tranfparent  fulphur 

-- 

1.950 

Nitre  - 

. 

2 GOO 

Brick 

. 

2.000 

Alabailer 

. 

I.874 

Plumbago 

1.86 

Sulphate  of  zinc 

- 

1.850 

Alum 

- 

1.720 

Borax 

. 

1.718 

Sulphate  of  iron  * 

- 

1.700 

Afphaltum 

- 

1.400 

Scotch  coal 

1.300 

Newcaftle  coal 

. 

1.270 

Staffordfifire  coal 

- 

1.240 

Jet  - 

- 

1.238 

Ice,  probably  - - 

Pumice  (tone 

- 

•95° 

► 

•9H5 

Liquids. 

Sulphuric  acid 

. 

1.8409 

Ph  Lond. 

1.850 

Nitrous  acid,  Ph.  Lond. 

a 

1.550 

Nitric  acid 

> 

1. 2175 

Solution  of  fait 

. 

1.244 

Water  27,  fait  10  - 

. 

1.240 

Water  3,  fait  1 

x.217 

Water  12,  fait  1 

. 

1 .060 

Water  of  the  Dead  fea 

- 

1.2403 

Sea  water 

. 

1.0263 

Solution  of  cauftic  foda 

. 

1.200 

Muriatic  acid  ... 

- 

1 . 1 940 

Water  of  the  Seine,  filtered 

- 

1.0015 

Naphtha 

- 

.708 

Subjlances  partly  Mineral. 

Solids. 

Acetite  of  lead 

. 

2.700 

Tartrite  of  antimony 

2.100 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

- 

1.400 

Liquids. 

Sulphuric  ether 

•7394 

Nitric  ether 

.9088 

Mui'iatic  ether  - *. 

“ 

.7298 

Elaflic  Fluids . 

Kirwan. 

Lavoifier. 

Barometer 

30’. 

Thermom. 

52°. 

Sulphureous  acid  gas  2.265 

Carbonic  acid  gas  1.500 

.00176 

Nitrous  gas  1. 194 

Hepatic  gas  1.106 

Oxygen  gas  **103 

!>> 

CO 

O 

q 

Atmofpheric  air 
Nitrogen  gas 
Ammoniacal  gas 
Hydrogen  gas 

1. 000 
.985 

.600 

.084 

Vegetable  Productions-. 

. 0012 $ 
,0012© 

.OOOOQS 

Cryflals  of  tartar 

- 

. 

• 

* 

I.850 

Extract  of  liquorice 

• 

• 

I.7228 

Opopanax 

• 

. 

• 

1.6226 

White  fugar 
Solution  of  potafh 

• 

• 

I.606 

I.57O 

Gum  arabic 

. 

1.4  523 

Honey 

• 

• 

. 

- 

1.450 

Catechu 

- 

1.3980 

Aloes,  focotrine 

_ 

. 

1.379  5 

Aloes,  hepatic 

- 

. 

- 

1.3586 

Bdellium 

_ 

. 

1-3717 

Myrrh 

- 

. 

- 

1.3600 

Pomegranate  tree 

- 

- 

- 

1.3540 

Cocoa  (hell 

- 

• 

- 

I-345 

Opium 

- 

. 

- 

3.3366 

Lignum  vitae 

- 

- 

i*333° 

Box,  Dutch 

a 

1.328 

French 

• 

m 

.912 

Afiafcetida 

• 

_ 

m 

1.3275 

Tragacanth 

• 

- 

1.3161 

Ivy  gum 

Scammony,  from  Smyrna 

“ 

. 

1.2948 

1-2743 

Aleppo 

- 

- 

1.2354 

Sarcocolla 

- 

- 

- 

1.2684 

Myrrh 

• 

- 

1.250 

Guaiacum 

• 

• 

1.2289 

Gamboge 

. 

a 

. 

1. 2201 

Refin  of  jalap 

- 

- 

• 

1.2185 

Galbanum 
Gum  ammoniac 

- 

* 

• 

1. 2120 
1. 2071 

Dragon’s  blood 

- 

- 

- 

1.2045 

Sagapenum 

- 

• 

- 

1.2008 

Lignum  nephriticum 

■ 

- 

1.200 

Ebony 

- ’ 

• 

1. 177 

Olibanum 
Heart  of  oak,  60 

■ears  old 

- ’ 

1. 1732 
1. 1 700 

Dry  oak 

. 

a 

. 

•932 

Pitch 

. 

. 

1. 150 

Copal,  opaque 

tranfparent 

- 

* 

“ 

1.1398 

1.0452 

Euphorbium 

- 

- 

- 

1.1244 

Storax 

- 

. 

1.1098 

Oil  of  fafiafras 

. 

a ' 

. 

1.094 

Benzoin 

« 

. 

1.0924 

Sandarac 

- ' 

- 

-■ 

1.0920 

Yellow  amber 

- ' 

1.0780 

Maftic 

- 

- 

1.0742 

Yellow  refin 

- 

• 

- 

1.0727 

Frankincenfe 

- 

- 

1. 071 

Mahogany 

- 

- 

1.063 

Acetic  acid 
Oil  of  cinnamon 
Anime,  occidental 

• 

- 

1.0626 

1.0439 

1.0426 

oriental 

- 

. 

- 

1.0284 

Malmfey  Madeira 

- 

•- 

1.0382. 

Oil  of  cloves 

- 

- 

1.0363 

Gall  nuts 

- 

-- 

1.034 

Elemi 

. 

- 

' 1.0182 

Cyder 

Diftilled  vinegar 

- 

«• 

1. 0181 
1.0095 

Water  at  605 

s 

1. 0000 
Extract 
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Extraft  from  Mr.  Gilpin’s  Table  ; Phil.  Tranf.  1794.. 


Water. 

Alcohol. 

at  30°. 

40°. 

5°°* 

6o°. 

70’. 

*o*. 

10 

0 

1.00774 

1.00094 

1.00068 

1. 00000 

.99894 

•99759 

10 

I 

.98804 

.98795 

.98745 

.98654 

.98527 

.98367 

10 

2 

.98108 

•98033 

.97920 

.97771 

•97596 

•97385 

10 

3 

•9763? 

.97472 

.97284 

.97074 

.96836 

.96568 

10 

4 

.97200 

.96967 

.96708 

.96437 

.96143 

.95826 

10 

5 

.96719 

.96434 

.96126 

.95804 

.95469 

•95111 

10 

6 

.96209 

.95879 

•95534 

.95181 

.94813 

.94431 

10 

7 

.95681 

•95328 

.94958 

•94579 

•94193 

•93785 

10 

8 

•95 1 73 

.94802 

•944H 

.94018 

.93616 

.93201 

10 

9 

.94675 

.94295 

•93897 

•93493 

.93076 

.92646 

10 

10 

.94222 

.93827 

•93419 

.93002 

.92580 

.92142 

9 

10 

•93741 

•9334 1 

.92919 

•92499 

.92069 

.91622 

8 

10 

•93x9l 

.92783 

•92358 

•9X933 

•9H93 

.91046 

7 

10 

.92563 

.92151 

•91 723 

.91387 

.90847 

.90385 

6 

10 

•91847 

.91428 

.90997 

.90549 

.90104 

.89639 

5 

10 

•91023 

.90596 

.90160 

.89707 

.89252 

.88781 

4 

10 

.90054 

.89617 

.89174 

.88720 

.88254 

.87776 

3 

10 

.88921 

.88481 

.88030 

.87569 

.87105 

.86622 

2 

10 

.87585 

•87134 

.86676 

.86208 

.85736 

.85248 

1 

10 

•85957 

.85507 

.85042 

.84568 

.84092 

.83603 

0 

10 

.83896 

•83445 

.82977 

.82500 

.82023 

.81530 

Bourdeaux  wine 

Burgundy  wine 

Liquid  turpentine 

Camphor 

Oil  of  mint 

Oil  of  nutmeg 

Medlar  tree 

Linfeed  oil 

Oil  of  caraway 

Oil  of  marjoram 

Oil  of  fpike 

Oil  of  rofemary 

Elaftic  gum 

Oil  of  poppy  feed 

Olive  wood 

Oil  of  beech  mall 

Oil  of  almonds 

Olive  oil 

Logwood 

Rape  oil 

Balfam  of  Tolu 

Oil  of  lavender 

Oil  of  oranges 

Effential  oil  of  turpentine 

Acetic  ether 

Beech 

Afh 

Yew,  Spanifh 
Dutch 

Alder 

Elm 

Apple  tree 
Plumb  tree 

Indigo 
Maple 
Cherry  tree 
Quince  tree 
Orange  tree 
Walnut 


- 

•9939 

Pear  tree 

- 

• 

- 

.9915 

Fir,  yellow 

- 

.9910 

white 

. 

«. 

. 

.9887 

Male  fir 

- 

- 

•975 

Female  fir 

• 

. 

- 

.948 

Cyprefs 

. 

- 

.9440 

Lime  tree 

- 

. 

- 

•94°3 

Filbert  wood. 

• 

_ 

•94° 

Arnotto 

- 

.940 

Willow  * 

. 

•936 

Cedar  - - 

- 

. 

- 

•934 

Juniper  wood 

- 

- 

•9335 

White  Spanilh  poplar 

- 

- 

.9288 

Poplar 

. 

- 

.9270 

Saffafras  wood 

. 

• 

- 

•9 1 7 7 

Cork 

- 

■■ 

m 

.9106 

•9X53 

Animal  Subjlances. 

- 

•9*3 

Pearl 

. 

•9*3 

Coral 

- 

.896 

Sheep’s  bone,  recent 

• 

- 

.8938 

Oyfter  {hell 

• 

- 

.888 

Ivory 

- 

.8697 

Stag’s  horn 

_ 

- 

.8664 

Ox’s  horn 

- 

.8520 

Blade  bone  of  an  ox 

- 

.8450 

Lac 

• 

- 

.8070 

Ifinglafs 

- 

.7880 

Egg  of  a hen 

. 

- 

.8000 

Human  blood 

- 

.800 

Blood,  buff  coat 

. 

to  .600 

ferum 

- 

•793° 

red  globules 

- 

. 

- 

•7550 

Ewe’s  milk 

to  .663 

Affes’  milk 

m 

- 

.7690 

Mare’s  milk 

- 

•7550 

Goat’s  milk 

- 

- 

.7150 

Cow’s  milk 

- 

- 

.7050 

Woman’s  milk 

- 

- 

.7050 

Whey  of  cow’s  milk 

• 

- 

- 

.6710 

Wax,  white 

. 

. 

.66 1#- 

.657 

.569 

•55  00 

.4980 

.6440 

.6040 

.6000 

.5956 

.5850 

.5608 

•55  6 
.5294 

•3830 

.482 

.2400 


2.750 

2.680 

2.222 

2.092 

1.917 

1.875 

1.840 

1.656 

1. 1390 

1. hi 

1.090 

!-°53 

1.056 

1.056 

1.028 

1.0405 

1 -°355 
1.0346 
1.0341 
1.0324 
1.0203 
1. 0193 
.9686 
Wax, 
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Wax',  yellow  ....  ,9648 

Lard  ....  - .9478 

Spermaceti  - *9433 

Butter  -----  ’9423 

Tallow  - - - - - .9419 

Fat  of  liogs  - - - - *9368 

«f  veal  ...  - .9342 

of  mutton  ...  - '9235 

of  beef  ....  .9232 

Ambergreafe  ...  - *9263 

Lamp  oil  - - - - .9233 

Solution  of  pure  ammonia  - - .8970 

Gravity,  in  Mechanics,  denotes  the  conatus  or  tendency 
of  bodies  towards  the  centre  ot  the  earth. 

That  part  of  mechanics  which  coniklers  the  motion  of 
bodies  ariling  from  gravity,  is  peculiarly  called  J! a tics. 

Gravity,  in  this  view,  is  diftinguiftied  into  abfolute,  and 


relative. 

The  f dinner  is  that  with  which  a body  defeends  freely 
through  an  unrefifting  medium : the  laws  of  which  lee 
under  Descent  of  bodies , Acceleration,  Motion,  In- 
clined Plant:,  See. 

The  latter  is  that  with  which  a body  defeends  after  having 
fpent  part  of  its  weight  in  overcoming  fome  refinance. 
Such  is  that  with  which  a body  defeends  along  an  inclined 
plane,  where  fome  part  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  re- 
tiftance,  or  fridtion  of  the  plane.  The  laws  of  relative  gra- 
vity, fee  under  inclined  Plane,  Descent,  Fluid,  Resist- 
ance, See. 

Gravity,  Centre  of.  See  Center  of  gravity. 

Gravity,  Diameter  of.  See  Diameter  of  gravity. 

Gravity,  Paracentric  folicitalion  of.  See  Paracentric. 

Gravity,  Plane  of  See  Plane  of  gravity. 

Gravity,  Ri  tar dat  ion  from.  See  Retardation. 

Gravity  of  the  air.  See  .Weight  of  the  /Hr,  Air  and 
Atmosphere. 

Gravity,  in  Mafic,  is  an  affedion  of  found  by  which  it 
becomes  denominated  grave,  low,  or  flat. 

Gravity  hands  in  oppolition  to  acutenefs , which  is  that  af- 
fection of  found  by  which  it  is  denominated  acute,  Jharp,  or 
high. 

The  relation  of  gravity  and  acutenefs,  is  the  principal 
property  on  which  mufic  depends  ; and  it  is  the  di It iiict, 
fixed,  and  determinate  quality  of  this  relation  which  entitles 
found  to  the  denomination  of  melodious,  harmonic al,  or  mufcal. 

Gravity  is,  therefore,  that  modification  of  found  by  which 
it  is  confidered  as  grave  or  low,  with  refpeft  to,  or  compared 
with,  other  founds,  that  are  acute  or  high.  See  Acute. 

The  degrees  of  gravity,  &c.  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
fonorous  body  itfelf,  and  the  particular  figure  and  quantity 
thereof:  though,  in  fome  cafes,  they  like  wife  depend  on 
the  part  of  the  body  where  it  is  ftruck.  Thus,  e.  gr.  the 
founds  of  two  bells  of  different  metals,  and  the  fame  fhape 
and  dimenlions,  being  tlruck  in  the  fame  place,  will  differ 
as  to  acutenefs  and  gravity;  and  two  bells  of  the  fame  metal 
will  differ  in  acutenefs,  if  they  differ  in  fhape  or  magnitude, 
or  be  ftruck  in  different  parts. 

So  in  chords,  all  other  things  being  equal,  if  they  differ 
either  in  matter,  or  dimenfxon,  or  tenfton,  they  will  alio 
differ  in  gravity. 

Thus  again,  the  found  of  a piece  of  gold  is  much  graver 
than  that  of  a piece  of  filver  of  the  fame  fhape  and  dimen- 
fions ; and  in  this  cafe  the  tones  are,  cceteris  paribus,  pro- 
portional to  the  fpecific  gravities:  fo  a fohd  fphere  of 
brafs,  two  feet  in  diameter,  will  found  graver  than  another 
of  one  foot  diameter;  and  here  the  tones  are  proportional 
to  the  quantities  of  matter,  or  the  abfolute  weights. 
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But  it  nni ft  be  obferved,  that  acutenefs  and'  gravity,  as 
alfo  loudnefs  and  lownefs,  are  but  relative  things.  We 
commonly  call  a found  acute  and  loud,  in  refpedt  to  another 
which  is  grave,  or  low  with  refpect:  to  the  former  ; fo  that 
the  fame  found  may  be  both  grave  and  acute,  and  alfo  loud 
and  low,  in  different  companions. 

The  degrees  of  acutenefs  and  gravity  make  the  different 
tones  or  tunes,  of  voice,  or  found ; fo  we  fay  one  found 
is  in  tune  with  another,  when  they  are  in  the  fame  degree  of 
gravity. 

The  immediate  caufe  or  means  of  this  diverfity  of  tones 
lies  very  deep.  Mathematicians  exprels  the  proportion  of 
found  to  found,  by  the  ratio  of  numbers.  The  moderns  fix 
it  on  the  different  velocity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  fonorous 
body:  in  which  fenfe  gravity  may  be  defined,  a relative  pro- 
perty of  found,  which,  with  refpect  to  fome  other,  is  the 
effect  of  a leffer  number  of  vibrations  accompli  (lied  in  the 
fame  time,  or  of  vibrations  of  a longer  duration.  In  which 
fenfe  alfo,  acutenefs  is  the  effeft  of  a greater  number  of  vi- 
brations, or  vibrations  of  a (hc.rter  duration. 

If  the  vibrations  be  ifochronous,  the  found  is  called  mu- 
fical,  and  is  faid  to  continue  at  the  fame  pitch.  See  Chord 
and  String,  in  Mufic. 

If  two  or  moie  founds  be  compared  in  the  relation  of 
gravity,  &c.  they  are  either  equal , or  unequal,  in  the  degree 
ot  tune.  Such  as  are  equal , or  produced  by  ifochronous  vi- 
brations, are  called  unifons. 

The  unequal  including,  as  it  were,  a diftance  between  each 
other,  conftitute  that  we  call  an  interval  in  mufic  ; which 
i".  properly  the  difference,  in  point  of  gravity,  between  two 
founds. 

Upon  this  inequality,  or  difference,  does  the  whole  effect 
depend  ; and  in  refpeft  of  this  it  is,  that  thefe  intervals  are 
divided  into  concords  and  df cords.  See  Harmon  ics  and 
Ratio. 

As  the  gravity  of  founds  depends  on  the  thicknefs,  length, 
and  tenfton,  of  the  firings,  or  on  the  length  and  diameter  of 
the  pipes,  and,  in  general,  on  the  volume  or  mafs  of  the  fo- 
norous  bodies  ; the  increafe  of  any  of  thefe  qualities  (except 
tenfton)  augments  the  gravity  of  found.  But  there  is  no 
abfolute  point  ot  gravity  in  nature,  and  no  found  is  grave  or 
acute,  but  by  comparison. 

GRAULKET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
di drift  of  Lavaur  ; nine  miles  N.  E.  of  Lavaur.  The  place 
contains  3419,  and  the  canton  7159  inhaoitants,  on  a terri- 
torv  ot  133  kiliometres,  in  fix  communes. 

GRAUN,  Charles  Henry,  in  Biography,  chapel- 
mafter  to  Frederic  II.  the  late  king  of  Pruilia,  was  the 
favourite  compoferof  that  prince,  from  1732  to  the  time  of 
his  deceafe,  in  1759.  On  the  aceeffion  of  the  prince  of 
Pruftia  to  the  throne  in  1740,  his  majefty,  having  determined 
to  have  an  Italian  lyric  theatre  in  his  capital,  font  Graun  to 
Italy  to  ft ud y the  Italian  language  and  tafte  in  mufic,  and 
to  engage  vocal  performers.  Graun  remained  two  years  iij 
Italy,  during  which  time  the  king,  his  royal  mafter,  had  con- 
ftruded,  in  i’pite  of  the  Sileftan  war,  one  of  the  molt  magni- 
ficent, complete,  and  convenient  theatres  in  Europe,  for 
which  Graun  was  the  compofer  to  the  end  of  his  life  ; and 
even  after  his  deceale  little  mufic  but  of  his  compofition 
Was  ever  performed  in  it  for  a long  time. 

The  works  of  this  mafter  are  very  numerous  ; before  his 
arrival  at  Berlin,  he  fet  three  or  four  operas  in  the  German 
language  at  Brunfwick,  but  the  words  were  bad,  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  judge  of  his  genius  by  thofe  early  productions. 

He  compofed  for  the  Berlin  theatre,  in  the  fpace  of  four- 
teen years,  from  1742  to  1736,  twenty -feven  Italian  operas; 
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and  for  the  church,  a Te  Deum,  and  a P affiant,  befides  mif- 
cellaneous  productions  of  lefs  importance,  as  odes  and  can- 
tatas, with  the  overture  and  recitatives  of  the  paftoral  opera 
of  Galatea,  of  which  his  majefty,  Quantz,  and  Nichelman, 
fet  the  fongs. 

On  the  deceafe  of  this  excellent  compofer,  innumerable 
poems  and  panegyrics  were  written  to  his  memory.  Among 
the  “ Critical  Letters  concerning  Mufic,”  publifhed  by  M. 
Marpurg,  there  is  an  addrefs  to  M.  Fried.  Wilhelm  Zacha- 
ria,  the  celebrated  poet  and  mufician  of  Brunfwick,  recom- 
mending the  death  of  Graun  to  his  mufe.  No  great  itrefs 
can  be  laid  on  panegyrics ; however,  there  are  few  of 
Graun’s  admirers,  who  are  not  ready  to  burn  with  fire  and 
faggot  all  thofe  who  dare  to  doubt  of  this  author’s  vera- 
city. 

“ Graun,  the  brighteft  ornament  of  the  German  mufe, 
the  noble  mafeer  of  l'vveet  melody,  is  now  no  more  ! creator 
of  his  own  tafte,  he  fpoke  not,  but  to  our  hearts ; tender, 
.foit,  conrpafiionate,  elevated,  pompous,  and  terrible,  by 
turns ; — he  could  force  tears  of  admiration  from  us,  at  his 
pleafure  ; an  artift,  who  made  no  other  ufe  of  art,  than  to 
imitate  nature,  in  the  moll  pleafmg  and  expreftive  manner; 
each  fti'oke  of  his  pencil  was  equally  perfect,  full  of  inven- 
tion, and  of  new  ideas,  his  genius  was  inexhaullible.  The 
model  of  facred  mufic,  and  in  the  theatre  inimitable  ! a man 
who  commanded  our  affections,  not  only  by  his  talents,  but 
by  his  virtues,  of  friendlhip,  probity,  and  patriotifm ; no 
man  was  ever  fo  univerfally  lamented  by  the  whole  nation, 
from  the  king,  to  the  lowell  of  his  fubjeCts.”  3rtttfcl)e 
©riefe  u’cev  Die  CcwfutiS.  I.  ©ant!,  ©evltn  1760. 

Now,  to  reverfe  the  medal ; it  is  denied,  by  the  other 
party,  that  Graun  Was  the  creator  of  his  own  tafte,  which 
is  the  tafte  of  Vinci ; they  deny,  that  he  is  ever  pompous 
or  terrible,  but  fay,  that  an  even  tenor  runs  through  all  his 
works,  which  never  reach  the  fublime,  though  the  tender 
and  graceful  are  frequently  found  in  them  ; they  are  equally 
unwilling  to  fubferibe  to  his  great  invention,  or  the  origina- 
lity of  his  ideas  ; and  think  that  (till  more  perfeCt  models 
of  facred  mufic  may  be  found  in  the  choruffes  of  Handel, 
and  the  airs  and  duos  of  Pergolefi  and  Jomelli : nor  can  they 
well  comprehend,  how  that  compofer  can  be  called  inimitable, 
who  is  himfelf  an  imitator. 

We  have  recently  examined  the  fcores  of  Graun’s  operas, 
and  fee  no  reafon  for  changing  the  opinion  which  we  formed 
30  years  ago.  He  was  certainly  a great  mafter,  elegant  in 
his  melodies,  and  correct  and  regular  in  his  harmony  ; but 
if  any  one  of  his  operas  were  now  to  be  revived,  it  would  be 
thought  in  want  of  variety  and  fire. 

During  the  life  of  his  great  and  illuftrious  patron,  he  was 
revered  as  much  at  Berlin  as  Handel  in  England;  both 
great  men,  moll  aftliredly  ; but  much  diferimination  is  ne- 
eeffary  in  drawing  a parallel  between  them.  Handel  formed 
his  llyle  on  the  bed  models  of  the  old  ichool,  at  the  time  of 
its  greateft^  perfection  ; fuch  as  Cariffimi,  Colonna,  Aleff. 
Scarlatti,  Steffani  and  Corelli ; Graun  on  that  of  the  in- 
ventor of  the  new  llyle,  Vinci ; who,  though  extremely  and 
juluy  admired  ror  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  melodies, 
the  iimplicity  of  his  accompaniment,  and  the  facility  and 
clearnefs  of  his  llyle  in  general,  „ has  been  far  furpafled  by 
1 ergoleii,  Jomelli,  Piccini,  Sacchini,  and  Paefiello.  Ger- 
many is  perhaps  more  obliged  to  Graun  for  fmoothing, 
limphfymg,  and  polilhing  the  rough,  laboured,  and  inelegant 
l.;.e  ol  their  old  mailers,  than  to  any  Italians  that  have  been 
employed  at  the  imperial  court  or  at  Drefden,  to  fet  the 
dramas  of  Apoftolo  Zeno  and  Metallafio.  Handel  had 
more  fpmt  and  invention,  and  Graun  more  poliflr  and  refine- 
ment. j.iandel  was  wholly  unrivalled  in  the  country  where 


he  fpent  the  greateft:  part  of  his  life  ; but  Graun  had  a rival 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  courts,  in  the  celebrated  Haffe,  his 
countryman,  whofe  compofitions  were  as  much  in  circula- 
tion and  favour  all  over  Europe,  as  thofe  of  Vinci  and  Per- 
golefi. Thofe  of  Graun  feem  wholly  confined  to  Germany, 
and  almoft  to  the  court  of  Berlin  ; nor  do  we  ever  remember 
to  have  heard  Mara  fing  one  of  his  airs  in  England,  though 
during  many  years  Ihe  performed  the  principal  female  parts 
in  his  operas  at  Berlin.  His  Te  Deum  was  firll  appointed  to 
be  performed  at  the  concert  of  ancient  mufic  in  1786,  by 
the  late  duke  of  Leeds,  then  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  and 
it  has  continued  a ftock  piece  ever  fince.  Many  of  his  duets, 
and  his  tSCob  jsScfU  are  admirable  compofitions,  and  he  cer- 
tainly deferves  to  be  ranked  very  high  among  the  great 
mailers  of  the  laft  century. 

Graun,  John  Gottlxb,  brother  of  the  above  compofer, 
and  concert-mailer  to  his  late  PrufTian  majefty,  Frederick  II. 
his  admirers  at  Berlin,  fay  that  “ he  was  one  of  the  greatell 
performers  on  the  violin  of  his  time,  and  moll  afturedly,  a 
compofer  of  the  firll  r.ank ; his  overtures  and  fymphonies 
are  majeltic,  and  his  concertos  are  mailer-pieces,  particularly 
thofe  for  two  violins,  in  which  he  has  united  the  moll  agree- 
able melody  with  all  the  learning  that  the  art  of  counter- 
point can  boall ; he  has  likewife  frequently  fet  the  Salve 
Regina,  and  compofed  maffes,  which  are  rendered  grand 
and  noble  by  fimplicity  and  good  melody,  even  in  the  moll 
laboured  parts.” 

But  lefs  quarter  is  granted  to  this  mafter,  by  the  admirers 
of  more  modern  mufic,  than  to  his  brother  ; they  often  find 
his  overtures  and  fymphonies  too  like  thofe  of  Lulli,  and 
too  full  of  notes  to  produce  any  other  effeCt,  when  played 
at  Berlin,  than  that  of  ftunning  the  hearers  : and  in  his  con- 
certos and  church  mufic,  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  the 
length  of  each  movement  is  more  immoderate,  than  Chriftian 
patience  can  endure. 

Perhaps  the  truth  may  lie  between  thefe  two  opinions ; 
and  with  rcfpeCt  to  the  chapel-mafter  Graun,  it  Ihould  be 
remembered,  that  he  was  feldom  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
of  h’s  own  genius. 

GRAUNT,  John,  born  April  24,  1620,  was  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a haberdafher,  but  by  his  good 
fenfe  and  integrity  in  bufinefs  he  acquired  the  eiteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  fo  as  to  be  eleCled  into  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  London.  The  bills  of  mortality, 
which  - were  annually  laid  before  this  body,  led  Mr. 
Graunt  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  fcience  of  political  arith- 
metic. From  very  fmall  beginnings  he  collected  a large 
body  of  materials,  from  which  he  compofed  a work  entitled 
“ Natural  and  Political  Obfervations  made  upon  the  Bills  of 
Mortality.”  This  work  was  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  paffed  through  feveral  editions : it  obtained  likewife  for 
the  author  an  admiffion  into  the  Royal  Society,  upon  the 
particular  recommendation  of  the  king,  who  gave  it  in 
particular  charge  to  thofe  concerned,  that  if  they  found 
any  more  fuch  tradefmen,  they  fkculd  be  fure  to  admit 
them  all.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  Mr.  Graunt 
received  valuable  affifiance  from  fir  W.  Petty  ; but  the 
ftyle  is  fuch  as  might  be  expelled  from  a plain  citizen, 
and  the  tabular  form,  prelenting  at  one  view  the  general 
refults  of  a number  of  important  fadls,  was  a thought 
effentially  leading  to  all  the  conclufions  which  have  fince 
been  eflablifhed  relative  to  thefe  fubjefts.  After  he 
retired  from  bufinefs,  he  was  admitted  a truftee  for  fir  Wil- 
liam Backhoufe,  into  the  management  of  the  New  River 
Company,  which,  with  the  unlucky  circumilance  of  his 
being  a convert  to  popery,  gave  cccafion  to  the  groundlcfs 
calumny  of  his  having-had  a hand  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 
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The  dory,  though  given  by  Burnet,  is  abundantly  refuted 
by  the  writers  of  the  Biographia  Britannica.  Mr.  Graunt 
continued  his  application  to  his  ftudies,  and  made  large  ad- 
ditions to  his  “ Obfervations”  but  two  years  before  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  1674.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Dunftan’s  Weft,  and  many  of  the  moft  eminent 
and  ingenious  perfons  of  that  time,  among  whom  was  fir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  paid  their  laft  refpedls  to  his  memory.  He  left  be- 
hind hiin  a ditcourfe  upon  the  advance  of  the  excife,  and  fame 
papers  on  religious  topics,  which  have  not  been  publifhed. 
It  mull  be  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  his  book,  Lewis  XIV.  or  his  minifters, 
enafted  a law  to  enforce  the  moft  exact  regifter  of  births  and 
burials  that  was  to  be  found  any  where  in  Europe.  Biog. 
Brit. 

GRAUPEN,  a term  ufed  by  the  German  miners  to  ex- 
prefsthe  refiduum  of  any  ore  after  the  regulus,  or  metalline 
part,  is  run  from  it.  Thus  the  ores  of  bifmuth  leave  behind 
them,  after  the  regulus  is  melted  off,  an  earthy  fubftance, 
called  bifmuth  graupen,  with  which,  mixed  with  flints  and 
an  alkali,  they  make  a kind  of  fmalt,  not  diitingui (liable  from 
tiie  true  (malt  made  from  cobalt.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 390. 
GRAUSTONE.  Sec  Greystonk. 

GRAUWACKE.  See  Tranfition  Rocks. 

GRAY,  Thomas,  in  Biography , a diftinguiflied  Englifli 
poet,  defeended  from  very  refpedlable  citizens  of  London, 
was  born  in  Cornhill,  December  the  26th,  1716.  His 
randfathcr  was  a confiderable  merchant  ; but  his  father, 
Ir.  Philip  Gray,  was  of  an  indolent  and  referved  temper;  and 
therefore  diminiflied  rather  than  increafed  his  paternal  for- 
tune. He  had  many  children,  of  whom  Thomas,  the  fubjecl 
of  thefe  memoirs,  was  the  fifth  : all  of  them  except  himfelf 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  narrowly  efcaped 
fuffocation,  owing  to  a too  great  fullnefs  of  blood,  which 
deftroyed  the  reft,  and  he  would  certainly  have  been  cut  oft 
as  early,  had  not  his  mother,  with  a courage  remarkable  for 
one  of  her  fex,  ventured  to  open  a vein  with  her  own  hand, 
which  inftantly  removed  the  paroxyfm.  He  was  probably 
deftined  for  a profeffion,  and  accordingly  fent  to  Eton 
fchool  to  acquire  the  fundamental  flock  of  claftical  literature. 
Here  he  was  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  Mr.  Antrobus, 
his  mother’s  brother,  at  that  time  one  of  the  afiiftant  mailers, 
and  likewife  a fellow  of  St  Peter’s  college,  Cambridge,  to 
which  place  Mr.  Gray  removed,  and  was  admitted  a pen- 
fioner  in  the  year  1734.  Of  his  reiidence  at  Cambridge  few 
memorials  are  recorded  ; he  feems  rather  to  have  cultivated 
a literary  tafte  in  filence,  tnan  to  have  had  any  aim  at  public 
diftinftion.  He  neverthelefs  appeared  as  a poet  among  the 
univerfity  congratulators  of  the  prince  of  Wales’s  marriage,' 
and  his  verfes  were  admitted  to  be  the  bell  of  the  academical 
collection.  His  letters,  during  this  period,  to  Mr.  Weft, 
which  are  printed  by  Mr.  Mafon,  fhew  that  he  had  little  re- 
verence for  the  graver  ftudies,  or  for  the  dignified  perfonages 
of  the  place,  and  that  he  had  acquired  that  claffic  faftidiouf- 
nefs  which  was  the  permanent  feature  in  his  character.  He 
quitted  college  in  1738,  and  occupied  a fet  of  chambers  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  Undying  the 
law.  A Latin  ode,  addreffed  upon  this  occafion  to  Mr.  Wert, 
who  had  the  fame  purpofe  in  view,  exhibits  in  a ftrikirg  .man- 
ner the  afcendancy  which  the  poet  poffeffed  in  his  mind  over 
the  ideal  lawyer  ; and  on  the  invitation  which  Mr.  Walpole 
gave  him  to  be  the  companion  of  his  travels,  he  laid  afide  this 
intention,  and  never  after  relumed  it.  They  fet  out  in  the 
fpring,  and  his  letters  from  the  different  (lages  of  his  pro- 
grefs,  are  a proof  of  the  intelligent  curiolity  with  which 
he  viewed  ail  the  ftriking  objefts  of  art  and  nature,  and  the 
manners  and  habits  of  mankind.  Thus,  in  his  letter  from 


Amiens,  he  deferibes  every  thing  that  he  faw  on  the  road, 
paints  in  vivid  colours  what  was  remarkable  in  the  feveral 
towns  through  which  he  paffed  ; and  he  adds,  that  “ on 
every  hillock  is  a windmill,  a crucifix,  or  a Virgin  Mary 
dreffed  in  flowers,  and  a f rfenet  robe  ; one  fees  not  many 
people  or  carriages  on  the  road  ; now  and  then  a rtrolling 
friar,  a countryman  with  a great  muff,  or  a woman  riding 
aftride  on  a little  afs,  with  fhort  petticoats,  and  a great 
head-drefs  of  blue  wool.”  They  travelled  through  France, 
croffed  the  Alps,  vifited  the  principal  towns  of  Italy  as  far 
as  Naples,  returned  to  Florence,  and  in  the  fpring  of  1741 
proceeded  for  Venice.  LIpon  their  way  thither  the  two 
companions  fell  into  a difagreement,  which  occaiioned  their 
feparation  Of  this  unfortunate  incident  the  biographer 
fays,  “ Mr.  Walpole  enjoins  me  to  charge  himfelf  with  the 
chief  blame  in  their  quarrel ; confeffmg  that  more  attention 
and  complaifance,  more  deference  to.  a warm  friendfhip,  fu- 
perior  judgment  and  prudence,  might  have  prevented  a rup- 
ture that  gave  much  uneafinefs  to  them  both,  and  a lading 
concern  to  the  furvivor ; though,  in  the  year  1744,  a re- 
conciliation was  effected  between  them.”  Mr.  Gray,  with 
his  own  very  moderate  refources,  finifhed  the  red  of  the 
tour,  and  arrived  in  England  in  September  1741,  two 
months  previoufly  to  the  death  of  his  father.  He  now  re- 
turned to  academic  retirement  at  Cambridge.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  friend  Mr.  Weft, 
the  confident  of  his  fentiments  and  partner  of  his  ftudies. 
The  death  of  this  hopeful  young  man  left  a vacancy  in  Mr. 
Gray’s  heart,  which  was  never  after  fupplied.  Fie  had  an 
ambition  to  excel  in  Latin  poetry,  but  was  convinced  that 
lading  fame  could  only  be  acquired  by  works  accordant 
to  the  general  tafte  of  bis  countrymen.  He  made  many 
noble  beginnings  of  poems,  which,  if  he  had  poffeffed  per- 
feverance  enough  to  have  completed  them,  would  have  re- 
dounded to  his  immortal  honour.  In  the  year  1742,  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of,  civil  law,  a circumftance 
which  gave  him  every  neceffiiry  privilege  for  improving  an 
univerfity  refidence,  and  he  fat  down  to  a courfe  of  reading, 
which  he  purfued  with  the  diligence  of  an  exafrt  critic.  For 
feveral  years  his  exquifite  learning  and  high  poetic  talents 
were  known  to  but  a very  few  of  his  moft  intimate  friends. 
In  1747  lie  publifhed  his  “ Ode  on  the  di i!  ant  IJrofpe£t  of 
Eton  College;”  and  in  1751  his  “ Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Church-yard,”  was  font  into  the  world  without  the 
author’s  name.  Few  poems  were  ever  fo  popular  ; it  has 
paffed  through  an  almoft  indefinite  number  of  editions,  and  is 
at  this  moment  one  cf  the  moft  favourite  productions  of  the 
Britifh  mufe.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin  and  Greek 
verfe.  101753  Gray  buried  his  mother,  to  whom  he  haS 
always  behaved  with  true  filial  duty  .-and  affection,  and  on 
her  tomb  lie  wrote,  “ the  tender  mother  of  many  children, 
one  of  whom  alone  had  the  misfortune  to  fur  , ive  her.”  At 
college  he  was,  on  account  of  fome  peculiarity  in  Tiis  man- 
ners, fubjedt  to  the  boifterous  tricks  of  a few  riotous  young 
men  of  fortune,  who  took  a pleafure  in  difturbing  and  alarm- 
ing him;  he  made  remonftrances  on  the  fubjeft  to  the  head* 
of  the  houfe,  which  not  producing  the  effect  which  he  anti- 
cipated, he  removed  his  refidence  to  Pembroke  Hall  in  1756, 
and  iii  the  fucceeding  year  he  was,  on  the  death  of  Cibber, 
offered  the  pod  of  poet  laureat,  which  he  declined.  His 
motive  for  refufmg  this  office  could  not  have  been  through 
any  doubt  of  his  being  adequate  to  its  duties,  for  in  the  fame 
year  he  (hewed  what  he  was  capable  of  doing  as  a lyric  poe.t 
by  the  publication  of  his  two  principal  odes,  entitled  “ On 
the  Progrefs  of  Poefy  ;”  and  “ The  Bard.’’  It  would,  in- 
deed have  been  moil  lamentable  that  a man  of  his  genius 
and  independent  mind  fh.ould  have  been  fettered  by  the  obli- 
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gatjoii  oi  producing  periodical  (Marions  of  cf -urt  incenfe. 
The  odes  juft  mentioned  were  much  lets  popular  than  the 
elegy  ; many  could  not  underhand  them,  feme  ridiculed 
them,  and  in  general  they  were  more  the  objects  of  ailomih- 
ment  than  of  rapturous  feeling  ; neverthelefs,  among  per- 
fons  of  real  literary  tade,  they  raifed  the  author’s  poetical 
chara&er  to  a level  with  that  of  the  firft  poets  of  his  country. 
In  the  year  1755),  Mr.  Gray  varied  the  uniformity  of  his 
life  by  a residence,  which  continued  three  years,  in  lodgings 
near  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  confut- 
ing curious  books  and  manuferipts  in  that  great  national  re- 
poiitory.  In  1765  he  took  a journey  into  Scotland  for 
his  health,  was  introduced  to  the  moit  eminent  literati  in 
that  country,  and  fed  his  imagination  with  thofe  feenes  of 
natural  fublimity  and  beauty  which  no  man  was  better  qua- 
lified to  tafle,  and  to  improve.  He  had,  previoufly  to  this, 
fought  for  the  profeffordiip  of  modern  hiitory  at  Cambridge, 
but  either  his  application  was  too  late,  or  the  patron,  lord 
Bute,  had  other  interefts  to  ferve  ; it  was  given  to  another 
Candidate.  A fecond  vacancy  occurred  in  1768,  when  it 
was  conferred  upon  him,  unfolicited  and  unexpected,  in  the 
mofl  handfome  way  poffible,  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who, 
notwithflanding  fome  defeats  in  the  former  part  of  his  life, 
lias  always  been  capable  of  doing  noble  things  in  a noble 
manner.  The  place  was  worth  400/.  per  arm.  and  Gray 
made  a voluntary  return  for  the  favour  by  an  “ Ode  to 
Mulic,”  for  the  inflallation  of  that  nobleman,  as  chancellor 
of  the  imiveriity  in  1769.  His  new  office  laid  him  under  an 
obligation  to  fome  exertions  : he  might  indeed  have  flickered 
liimfelf  by  the  example  of  his  predeceffors,  and  received  the 
emoluments  without  paying  any  regard  to  its  duties,  but 
the  idea  of  retaining  a perfect  fmecure  did  not  accord  with 
his  temper  ; he  immediately  fet  about  preparing  for  active 
fervice,  lie  fketched  an  admirable  plan  for  bis  inauguration 
fpeech,  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  preparatory  and 
auxiliary  ftudies  requifite,  as  ancient  liiftory,  geography, 
chronology,  &c.  he  defeended  to  the  authentic  fources 
of  the  fcience,  fuch  as  public  treaties  ; ftate  records,  pri- 
vate correfpondence  of  ambaffadors,  &c.  He  alfo  drew  up 
and  laid  before  the  duke  of  Grafton,  three  different  fehemes 
for  regulating  the  method  of  choofmg  pupils  privately  to  be 
in  drafted  by  him,  which  were  highly  approved,  and  if  lie 
had  been  accuilomed,  by  general  habits,  to  thofe  exercifes 
which  he  felt  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  improvement 
of  his  pupils,  much  might  have  bee.n  expected  from  his 
lectures,  but  with  a mind  replete  with  the  (lores  of  know- 
ledge, ancient  and  modern,  he  was  totally  unable,  through  the 
jianeful  effects  of  habitual  literary  indolence,  to  bring  his  vaft 
aequiiitions  to  ufe  on  demand  ; and  after  many  uneafy  drug- 
gies, he  proceeded  no  farther  than  to  (ketch  out  a plan. 
His  health  was  indeed  rapidly  on  the  decline  ; low  fpirits, 
" the  indolent  fcholar’s  familiar  malady,”  feized  him  ; an 
irregular  hereditary  gout  made  more  frequent  attacks  than 
ufual  on  his  feeble  conllitution : at  length  a fudden  naufea, 
with  which  he  was  affefted  while  dining  in  the  College  Hal!, 
indicated  that  the  difeafe  had  left  the  extremities  and 
eftablifhed  itfelf  in  the  flomach.  He  died  July  30th  1771, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  fenfible  to  the 
biff,  and  aware,  through  the  whole  of  the  difeafe,  of  his 
great  danger,  but  expreffed  no  vifible  concern  at  the  thoughts 
of  his  approaching  diffolution.  With  a warm  imagination, 
Mr.  Gray  had  cool  affeftions,  and  a calm  fedate  difpofition. 
He  was  attentive  from  economy,  yet  wholly  void  of  avarice  : 
lie  was  genvro.us,  even  when  his  circumftances  were  the  mofl 
narrow.  He  was  careful  of  liimfelf,  and  fo  timorous,  that 
st  is  afferted,  fome  of  the  fineft  views  in  a tour  to  the  Lakes 
tf  apea  him,  becaufe  lie  did  not  choofe  to  venture  to  thofe 
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fpots  whence  they  were  to  be  feen.  This  want  of  perfonai 
courage  is  a fingular  contrail  with  the  manly  and  martial 
llrains  of  his  poetry.  In  morals  he  was  temperate,  up- 
right, and  a condant  friend  to  virtue.  His  religious  opinions 
were  not  known,  but  be  always  abhorred  the  diffemination 
of  fcepticifm  and  inddelity.  Few  men  of  his  reputation 
have  had  lefs  vanity,  and  he  bore  with  good-humour  and 
eafy  negligence  all  the  criticifms  upon  his  compodtions. 
The  learning  of  our  poet  was  general  and  deep  : it  com- 
prifed  almod  every  topic  of  human  enquiry,  excepting  what 
belonged  to  the  fciences  properly  fo  called.  As  a poet  his 
name  mud  defeend  to  the  kited  podcrity,  at  lead,  as  long 
as  there  is  tade  enough  left  to  feel  and  enjoy  elegant 
writing.  No  one  appears  to  have  poffeffed  more  of  that 
faculty  of  poetical  perception  which  didinguidies  among  all 
the  objefts  of  art  and  nature  what  are  fitted  for  the  poet’s 
life,  together  with  the  power  of  difplaying  them  in  their 
riched  colours.  According  to  a critic,  Mr.  Gray  “did 
not  excel  in  pure  invention,  neither  is  lie  highly  pathetic  or 
fublime,  but  lie  is  fplendid,  lofty,  and  energetic  ; generally 
correft,  and  richly  harmonious.  Though  lyric  poetry  is  that 
in  which  he  lias  chiefly  excrcifed  hitnielf,  he  was  capable  of 
varying  his  manner  to  fuit  any  fpecies  of  compofition.  Per- 
haps lie  was  heft  of  all  qualified  for  the  moral  and  didaftic, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  noble  fragment  of  “ A11  Effay  on 
the  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government.”  As  a writer 
of  Latin  verfe  he  is  perhaps  furpaffed  by  few  in  claflic  pro- 
priety. His  letters  are  entertaining  and  indrudtive  ; free 
from  all  parade  ; they  poffefs  a fund  of  pleafantry,  which  will 
ever  render  them  popular  among  thofe  of  his  countrymen, 
who  are  at  all  imbued  with  the  principles  of  literary  talle. 
By  a friend  who  has  deferibed  his  charadler  it  is  faid  that 
“ perhaps  he  was  the  mod  learned  man  in  Europe  ; he  was 
equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of 
fcience,  and  that  not  fuperficially  but  thoroughly . He  knew 
every  branch  of  hidorv  both  natural  and  civil,  and  had  read 
all  the  original  hiltorians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  ; and 
was  a great  antiquarian.  Criticifm,  metaphyfics,  morals,  and 
politics,  made  a principal  part  of  his  plan  of  dudy ; 
voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts  were  his  favourite  amule- 
rr.ent,  and  he  had  a fine  tade  in  painting,  prints,  architeflure, 
and  gardening  : with  fuch  a fund  of  knowledge,  his  conver- 
fation  mud  have  been  equally  inftruftive  and  entertaining  ; 
but  he  was  alio  a good  man,  a well  bred  man,  a man  of 
virtue  and  humanity.  There  is  no  character  without  fome 
fpeck,  fome  imperfection  ; (find  I think  the  greateil  defeft  in 
his,  was  an  affeftation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy, 
and  a vifible  fadidioufnefs  or  contempt  and  difdain  of  Lis  in- 
feriors in  fcience.  He  alfo  had  in  fome  degree  that  wcak- 
nefs  which  difguded  Voltaire  fo  much  in  Mr.  Congreve  : 
though  he  feerned  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to  the 
progrefs  they  had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  confidered  liimfelf  merely  as  a man  of  letters  ; ar.d 
though  without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  dation,  his  defire  was 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a private  independent  gentleman.’’ 
Mafon’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Gray,  four  vols.  8vo.  1778. 

Gray,  or  Grey,  a mixed  colour,  partaking  of  the  two 
extremes,  black  and  white.  In  dyeing,  many  of  the 
varieties  of  grey,  iron-grey,  date  colour,  &c.  are  given  by 
proceffes,  in  general,  fimilar  to  thofe  for  black,  but  with 
fmaller  quantities  of  the  ingredients,  and  efpecially  a diorter 
lime  of  i mm erfi on.  They  are  often  finifhed  with  a weak 
bath  of  weld,  cochineal,  Brazil-wood,  and  other  livelier 
colours  to  give  fome  particular  tints. 

I11  the  Manege  they  make  fevcral  forts  cf  grays  : as  the 
branded  or  llachened  gray,  which  has  fpets  quite  black,  dif- 
perfed  here  and  there.  The  dappled  gray,  which  has  fpets 
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cf  a darker  colour  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  light  or 
Jilvtr  gray,  wherein  there  is  but  a fmall  mixture  of  black 
hairs.  The  fad  or  iron  gray,  which  has  but  a fmall  mixture 
of  white.  And  the  browni/h  or  fandy -coloured  gray,  where 
there  are  bay-coloured  hairs  mixed  with  the  black. 

Gray,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  in  fome  counties  of  Eng- 
land to  the  badger. 

Gray  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  places  for  a fpecies  of  wild- 
duck,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  gad-wall. 
See  Duck. 

Gray,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diltricl,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone, 
ieated  on  the  Saone,  which  is  navigable  by  boats  to  Lyons, 
whither  the  inhabitants  fend  grain  and  iron,  the  chief 
articles  of  their  commerce.  The  place  contains  5009,  and 
the  canton  13,825  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  215  kilio- 
metres,  in  26  communes.  N.  lat.  47’  27'.  E.  long.  533 
4°'. 

Gray,  a poll-town  of  America,  in  Cumberland  county 
and  ftate  of  Maine;  15  miles  N.W.  from  Portland.  The 
townlhip  was  incorporated  in  1778,  and  contains  987  in- 
habitants. 

Guay’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  Columbia, 
in  New  Georgia.  N.  lat.  46°  19'.  W.  long.  236  22'. 

Gray’s  Creek,  a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into  James 
river.  N.  lat.  37 " 8'.  W.  long.  76°  56'. 

Gray’s  Harbour,  a port  or  bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  North 
America,  examined  and  delcribed  by  Mr.  Whitbey.  The 
furrounding  fhores  are  low  and  apparently  fwampy,  with 
falt-marfhes  ; the  foil  is  a thin  mixture  of  red  and  white  fand 
over  a bed  of  ftones  and  pebbles.  At  a fmall  di (lance  from 
the  water  fide,  the  country  is  covered  with  wood,  chiefly 
piues  of  an  inferior  Hunted  growth.  The  number  of  Indians 
inhabiting  this  place  were  ellimated  at  about  100  ; they 
fpoke  the  Nootka  language,  though  it  did  not  feem  to  be 
their  native  tongue,  and  they  appeared  to  vary  in  little  or 
no  refpccl  from  thofe  people  occaiionally  feen.  N.  lat.  47  . 
E.  long.  236°  7' 

GRAYLING,  or  Umber,  the  Englifli  name  for  the 
filh  called  by  authors  ihymallus,  and  thy  mus,  and  by  Artedi 
made  a fpecies  of  corregonus,  and  the  Salmo  thymallus  of 
Linmeus,  which  fee. 

It  is  caught  in  the  frefh  rivers  and  clear  rapid  dreams, 
chiefly  in  the  mountainous  counties  of  England,  and  in  the 
like  fituations  in  Germany,  and  other  kingdoms,  and  is  one 
of  the  fineil  tailed  of  all  the  frefh-water  fifli.  It  is  common 
in  Lapland,  where  the  guts  of  it  are  ufed  inftead  of  rennet 
to  make  cheefe,  which  they  get  from  the  milk  of  the  rein- 
deer. It  is  a voracious  filh,  rifes  freely  to  the  fly,  and  will 
very  eagerly  take  a bait.  It  feeds  on  worms,  and  fpawns  in 
May. 

GRAYSON,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Virginia  in  the 
tipper  waters  of  the  Great  Kanhawa.  It  contains  3742 
free  inhabitants,  and  170  fiaves.  It6  form  is  triangular; 
the  longelt  line  being  about  50  miles,  and  its  greateit  breadth 
15  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  abounding  with  timber  and 
iron  ore ; and  two  lets  of  iron-works  are  erected  in  it : about 
a fifth  part  is  arable.  The  court  houfe  is  in  N.  lat.  36  35', 
250  miles  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

GRAZALEMA,  a town  of  Spain,  about  i|  mile  from 
the  borders  of  the  province  of  Granada,  built  partly  on  the 
fide,  and  partly  on  the  top  of  a mountain.  Moll  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and 
coarfe  cloths,  and  alfo  of  crucibles.  Their  number  is  about 
5000. 

GRAZIANI,  Anton-MaRia,  ill  Biography,  a hi  fit  op 
and  elegant  writer,  was  born  of  a dillinguilhed  family  at 


Borgo-fan-Scpolcro,  In  Tufcany,  about  the  year  1537. 
Having  obtained  a good  knowledge  of  grammatical  learning 
at  Friuli  under  the  celebrated  Abftemio,  he  was  font  to 
Padua  to  ftudythe  law.  In  1560  he  vilited  Rome,  and  was 
kindly  patronized  by  Commendone,  afterwards  cardinal. 
He  accompanied  this  friend,  between  whom  and  himfelf 
there  was  an  unalterable  attachment,  in  all  his  journeys  into 
Germany  and  Poland,  and  refufed  to  quit  him,  though  fo- 
iicited  with  great  promifes  by  Henry  of  Valois,  at  that  time 
king  of  the  latter  country.  After  the  death  of  Commen- 
done in  1584,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  pope  Sixtus  V., 
and  took  a coniiderable  fliare  in  the  election  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.  who,  in  1592,  in  gratitude  for  his  fervices, 
created  him  bifhop  of  Amelia,  and  fent  him  as  his  nuncio  to 
the  Italian  princes  and  ftates,  in  order  to  unite  them  in  a 
league  againft  the  Turks.  When  at  Venice,  he  prevented 
that  republic  from  declaring  in  favour  of  Ccefar  d'Eile  after 
the  demife  of  Alphonfo  II.  duke  of  Ferrara.  In  1598110 
retired  to  his  fee,  where  he  remained,  till  his  death  in  1611, 
moll  afiiduoufly  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  high  office. 
As  an  author  Graziani  is  known  bv  the  following  works, 
“ De  Bello  Cyprio,”  lib.  v.  4to.  1624  ; “ A Hillory  of  the 
War  of  Cyprus:”  “De  Vita  Commendoni,  Cardinalis,” 
which  was  intended  as  a tribute  of  gratitude  and  affection  to 
his  deceafed  friend  and  patron  : u De  Cafibus  adverfis  Vi- 
rorum  illuftrium,”  and  a colleftion  of  fynodal  ordinances. 
In  1 745  the  public  were  prefented  with  a curious  pofthumous 
work  of  this  author,  entitled  “ De  Scriptis  Invita  Minerva, 
ad  Aloyfium  Fratrem,”  lib.  xx.  in  which  he  not  only  gives 
an  account  of  his  own  life  and  writings,  but  that  of  has 
native  town  and  family  ; of  his  brother’s  travels,  and  of  the 
public  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Moreri. 

Graziani,  D.  Bonifacio  da  Marino,  maeftro  di  capella 
of  the  Jefuits’  chapel  and  feminary  at  Rome,  was  a very 
voluminous  compoier  of  facred  mufic  and  cantatas,  who 
flourifhed  from  the  year  1650  to  1678.  Padre  Martini  has 
given  the  following  lift  of  his  ecclefiaftical  publications  j 
three  books  of  pfalms  for  five  voices,  a due  cori,  or  for  two 
choirs;  publiihed  at  Rome  1652  and  1670.  Maffes  a 5 
Rome,  1671.  Six  books  of  motets,  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 and  6 
voices  ; Rome,  from  1651  to  1671;  antiphons,  for  the 
bieffed  virgin  Mary,  for  4,  5 and  6 voices,  Rome,  1665. 
Refponf  della  Set lim.  J 'ant a,  Rome,  1663.  Bit  ante  for  3,4, 
5,  and  8 voices,  Rome  1675.  Sacred  and  moral  compofi- 
tions,  for  1,  2,  3 and  4 voices,  1678.  Of  his  cantatas, 
though  none  are  mentioned  in  this  lift,  yet  the  number  of 
them,  that  have  been  preferved  in  MS.  collections  of  old 
mufic,  is  equal  to  thole  of  Cariffimi,  Cefti,  and  Luigi  Roffi, 
particularly  in  the  Britifh  Mnfeum  ; Dr.  Aldridge’s  collec- 
tion of  mufic  in  the  library  of  Chriil -church,  Oxford;  Dr. 
Burney’s  Collect.  & c. 

GRAZIER,  in  Agriculture,  a term  commonly  applied 
to  fuch  farmers  as  are  engaged  in  the  art  and  bufinefs  of 
fattening  various  lorts  of  live  flock  on  pafture  and  other 
grafs-lands.  That  this  fort  of  bufinefs  may  be  managed 
to  the  heft  pofiible  advantage,  the  grazier  ffiould  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature,  properties,  and  value  of 
all  forts  of  cattle  and  fheep  ftock,  as  well  as  of  the  qua- 
lity of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  fed,  and  of 
the  moft  proper  methods  of  fuiting  them  to  each  other. 
And  he  fhould  alfo  be  well  informed  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  ftates  of  markets  in  general.  It  is  obvious  that 
upon  thefe  being  well  underftood  and  properly  regarded, 
much  of  the  luccefs  of  this  fort  of  farming  bufinefs  mu  ft 
depend,  as  thereby  proper  advantage  may  be  taken,  not 
only  of  fairs  and  markets,  but  a variety  of  other  neccf- 
fary  circumftances. 
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The  markets  for  the  fale  of  fat  flock,  efpccially  thofe 
of  the  neat  cattle  and  (keep  kinds,  are  generally  as  high 
about  the  end  of  April  as  at  any  other  period  of  the  year, 
'in  confequence  of  the  fupply,  at  that  feafon  of  the  > ear, 
being:  only  had  from  cake  or  corn-fed  animals,  not  one 
farmer  in  a thoufand  having  then  any  fort  of  winter  green 
food  remaining.  On  this  account  fuch  beafts  or  fheep  as 
are  really  fat  at  that  time  arc  fare  to  fetch  a good  puce 
in  the  markets,  and  particularly  at  Smith  held.  W itli  tne 
latter  animals,  however,  the  cafe  is,  in  feme  alliances,  la- 
ther different  as  to  thofe  farmers  who  are  good  providers : 
fprino-  food  is  now  beginning  to  be  ready,  though  ieldom 
in  fuch  plenty,  from  the  number  of  bad  managers,  as  to 
reduce  the  markets  in  any  great  degree. 

The  inexperienced  grazier  Ihould  confequently  fully  weigh 
and  confider  the  different  modes  in  which  he  may  be  able 
to  difpofe  of  his  fat  flock  to  the  greateil  advantage.  1 he 
fir  ft  and  principal  place  to  which  Ins  attention  will  be  di- 
rected, will  probably  be  Smithfield  market,  efpccially  for 
the  more  fouthern  graziers.  If  he  be  iituated  in  a diftnet 
that  is  divided  into  fmall  or  middling  fixed  farms,  and  in 
which  the  farmers  are  commonly  in  the  regular  practice 
of  employing  di  drift  drovers,  in  whom  proper  confidence 
can  be  placed,  he  will  of  neceffity  be  as  fafe  as  his  neigh- 
bours, and  may  not  have  reafon  for  any  particular  caution. 
This  mode  is  very  common  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  Where  he  occupies  a very  large  farm,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  it  may  be,  whether  an  arable  grazing 
one,  as  is  cuftomary  in  Welt  Norfolk,  or  a grafs  grazing 
one,  as  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  on  a fcale  that  enables 
him  to  fend  many  droves  in  a pretty  regular  manner  to 
his  falefman,  he  may  fafely  trull  to  him  ; as  the  ufiial  con- 
fidence and  integrity  of  trade  moftly  take  place  in  fuch 
cafes.  But  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  it  is  feldom  the  cafe 
razier  who  fends  cccafionaliy  or  accidentally 


The  frequent  weighing  of  the  fattening  flock  (hews  the 
grazier  the  different  degrees  of  progrefs  which  the  animals 
have  made  in  different  periods  and  fituations,  as  well  as  what 
the  elfcfts  of  different  forts  of  food  are  upon  them  ; what 
changes  may  be  neceffary  in  it,  and  when  it  may  be  the  moll 
proper  to  fell,  provided  the  markets  fiiould  be  fuitable.  In 
fhort,  a fort  of  confidence  is  in  this  way  gained  by  the  gra- 
zier, that  could  not  be  readily  acquired  in  any  other 
manner. 

But  affiftance  of  this  nature  is  not  by  any  means  neceffary 
for  fuch  graziers  as  have  been  long  accullomed  to  the  hand- 
ling and  judging  of  the  weights  of  animals,  as  they  can  in 
general  form  tolerably  correct  opinions  by  the  eye  and  the 
feel,  in  confequence  of  fuch  long  experience  ; though  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  they  are  deceived,  the  beafts 
turning  much  better  and  heavier  than  they  had  imagined. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  remarked  that,  let  the  grazier  be  as  ex- 
perienced as  he  may  in  buying  and  felling,  as  well  as  in  judg- 
ing by  the  hand  and  the  eye,  the  butcher  will  heat  him,  from 
having  been  able  to  bring  the  live  to  the  tefl  of  the  dead 
weight,  in  fuch  a variety  of  different  inftances,  as  muff  render 
his  judgment  perfeft.  The  grazier,  though  he  cannot 
therefore  equal  him,  may,  in  a great  meafure,  approximate 
to  him  by  means  of  frequent  careful  weighing  of  the  living 
animals. 

It  muff  of  courfe  appear  evident  that  it  is  a matter  of 
great  confequence  for  the  flock  farmer,  to  make  himfelf,  as 
loon  as  pofiible,  perfectly  converfant  with  this  part  of  his 
bufinefs,  as  without  it  he  mull  be  liable  to  be  greatly  deceived 
in  his  dealings. 

GRAZING,  the  praftice  of  feeding  and  pafturing 
down  grafs-lands  with  different  forts  of  live  Hock,  with 
the  intention  of  improving  and  rendering  them  fit  for  the 
market.  It  is  a fort  of  management  that  cannot  be  carried 
that  the  grazier  who  lends  occalionaiiy  or  accidentally  a on  to  much  advantage,  except  in  thofe  diftrifts  where  the 
lot  of  fat  beafts  or  flieep  to  Smithfield  market,  gets  as  fair  quantity  of  pafture  land  is  confiderable,  and  of  a fuitable 
a price  for  them  as  his  great  neighbour,  who  is  in  con-  quality  for  the  purpofe,  or  where  the  value  of  the  produce 


price  „ 

ftant  dealing,  gets  the  fame  day,  or  his  little  one,  whofe 
ftcck  took  °the  fame  chance  through  the  means  ol  a confi- 
dential drover.  The  perfon  who  thus  drops  in  a lot,  out 
of  the  regular  courfe  of  his  bufinefs,  is  fcarcely  ever  fatisfied 
■with  the  treatment  lie  meets.  And  there  is,  without  doubt, 
much  truth  in  the  remark,  in  confequence  of  the  frequency 
of  its  being  made  by  perfons  from  different  places. 

On  this  accouut  the  inexperienced  grazier  fiiould  con- 
fider the  circumftance  well,  and  try  the  country  butchers, 
in  order  to  feel  his  way  through  the  difficulty  as  well  as 
he  can,  provided  his  farm  be  of  fuch  a fize,  and  in  fuch 
a fituation,  as  to  lay  him  open  to  its  influence  and  effefts. 
In  the  bufinefs  of  grazing,  great  advantage  may  be  de- 


or  fuch  fward  land  is  but  fmall  in  companion  with  the 
flock  which  is  fed  upon  it. 

There  are  particular  diftrifts  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom that  are  much  more  in  this  fyftem  of  farming  than 
others,  as  is  exemplified  by  thofe  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Leicefter,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  ifland,  Somerfet, 
Gloucefler,  & c.  in  the  weft,  and  Romney  marfii,  & c.  in 
the  fouth. 

But  there  are  trails  of  grazing  ground  of  mere  or  Itfs 
extent  in  molt  of  the  counties  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  well  remarked  that  there  are  certain  fituations  as 
well  as  deferiptions  of  pafture  ground  on  which  this  method 
of  farming  may  be  had  recourfe  to  with  better  profits,  and 


rived,  by  thofe  who  have  not  had  much  experience,  from  more  fuccefs  than  that  of  any  branch  of  the  dairying  fyftem. 
the  frequent  weighing  of  the  animals  while  alive  ; as  by  a This  mull  be  the  cafe  in  all  thofe  diftrifts  where  the  propor- 
comparifon  of  the  living  with  the  dead  weight,  in  fuch  tion  of  land  in  the  ftate  of  tillage  is  very  fmall  in  comparifon 


ight  ot  any 

beaft,  of  which  they  have  afeertained  the  weight  while  in 
the  living  ftate.  And  where  the  living  weight  has  been 
taken  from  tables  of  admeafurement,  fuch  as  thofe  com- 
pofed  by  Bantor,  they  may  compare  the  refult  in  a pretty 
exaft  way.". 

The  work  of  afeertaining  the  living  weight  in  fheep,  calves, 
hogs,  and  other  finr.ilar  kinds  of  animals,  may  be  effected  in 
a limple  and  _eafy  manner,  merely  by  the  contrivance  of 
a fort  of  cage  or  large  covered  balket,  with  a door  at  each 
end  for  their  reception  and  difeharges,  to  which  is  attached 
a pair  of  large  fteelyardr,  fo  as  to  Ihew  the  weight. 


grafs-lands  are  of  fo  fine  and  rich  a quality,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  fattening  large  bullocks  or  other  cattle,  this  fyftem 
may  be  had  recourfe  to  with  much  fuccefs  and  profit,  and  is 
perhaps  the  beft  application  to  which  the  lands  can  be  applied, 
as  is  fully  (hewn  by  fuch  di Uriels  being  moftly  under  fome 
management  or  other  of  this  nature. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  art  of  grazing  to  advantage  de- 
pends upon  a variety  of  circumftanees,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  grounds,  the  propriety  of  the 
management  of  them  in  refpeft  to  feeding  down,  changing, 
and  {hutting  them  up  ; the  properly  adapting  the  flock  to 

them 
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them  m quantity,  fize,  and  quality  ; the  judgment  of  the 
grazier  not  only  in  felefting  fuch  as  are  molt  fuitable  for  tlie 
purpofe  and  moll  difpofed  to  fatten,  but  in  obtaining  them, 
where  they  are  to  be  purchafed,  at  fuch  prices  as  that  they 
may  pay  well  for  keeping  ; and  difpofing  of  them,  when  fat- 
tened, at  their  full  value  and  advantage. 

It  lias  been  dated,  by  Mr.  Kent,  that  the  docking  of  land 
with  proper  cattle  is  one  of  the  niced  parts  of  the  fcience 
of  farming.  Where  nature  is  left  to  herfelf,  fhe  always  pro- 
duces animals  fuitable  to  her  vegetation,  from  the  fmalled 
fheep  on  the  Welfh  mountains  to  the  larged  fort  in  the 
Lincolnfhire  marfhes ; from  the  little  hardy  bullock  in  the 
northern  highlands  to  the  noble  ox  in  the  riched  padures  in 
Somerfetfhire.  But  good  hufbandry  admits  of  our  increas- 
ing the  value  of  the  one  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other. 
Land  improved  enables  us  to  keep  a better  fort  of  dock, 
which  fhews  the  double  return  the  earth  makes  for  any  judi- 
cious attention  or  labour  we  bedow  upon  it.  The  true 
wifdom  of  the  occupier  is  bed  (hewn  in  preferving  a due 
equilibrium  between  this  improvement  of  his  land  and  dock. 
They  go  hand  in  hand,  and  if  he  negledl  the  one,  he  cannot 
avail  himfelf  of  the  other.  It  fliould,  therefore,  be  drd 
conddered  what  kind  of  cattle,  or  other  forts  of  dock,  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  bed,  on  the  particular  defcription  of 
land  upon  which  they  are  to  be  grazed  ; and  next,  what  forts 
may  pay  the  mod  in  the  confumption  of  the  produce. 

“ In  general,  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  upon  drong 
florid  padures  of  the  dried  kinds,  the  large  forts  of  cattle, 
with  fome  of  the  larger  breeds  of  fheep,  will  be  the  mod 
fuitable  dock  ; but  that  where  the  grafs-lands  are  neither 
fo  luxuriant  nor  fo  dry,  and  upon  turnip-lands,  the  fmall 
Engliih,  Welfh,  or  Scotch  cattle,  with  fome  of  the  fmall 
breeds  of  fheep,  will  be  mod  profitable.  Thus,  as  different 
forts  of  grafs-land  and  different  kinds  of  produce  feetn  in 
point  of  profit  to  require  different  defcriptions  of  animals 
to  feed  upon  and  confume  their  produce,  it  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  be  at  fome  pains  to  make  the  bed  and  mod  fuitable 
application.”  And  in  cafes  where  the  grazier  breeds  his  own 
dock,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  feletting  fuch  of  the 
different  kinds  as  are  the  mod  adapted  to  his  views  ; but 
where  the  animals  are  to  be  purchafed  in,  which  mud  mod 
frequently  be  the  cafe,  more  care  and  circumfpedtion  will  be 
neceffary.  It  will  be  proper,  though  a difficult  talk,  to 
make  a choice  of  fuch  as  have  been  well  kept  and  are  in  a 
thriving  condition  ; as  when  they  have  been  dinted  in  their 
food,  and  have  the  contrary  appearance,  they  feldom  do  fo 
well  for  the  ufes  of  the  grazier.  It  will  likewife  be  of  advan- 
tage to  have  them  fromfituations  in  which  the  lands  are  inferior 
in  point  of  richnefs.  It  is  noticed  by  fome,  that  many  farmers 
have  found  great  advantage  in  buying  fheep  from  the  peoreit 
fpots,  as  they  generally  thrive  mod  when  they  come  into  a 
richer  padure,  like  trees  which  endure  tranfplanting  the  bet- 
ter for  coming  from  a poor  nurfery.  Theyjikewife  think  that 
they  endure  folding  and  penning  better  than  flieep  which  are 
bred  on  a more  luxuriant  foil.  And  they  are  certainly  right, 
in  thefe  obfervations.  But,  with  refpeft  to  the  notion  which 
farmers  are  apt  to  entertain,  that  all  kinds  of  fheep  will  not 
endure  penning,  they  labour  under  an  error.  It  is  believed 
that  all  lean  or  dore-fheep  are  the  better  for  being  folded. 
They  are  generally  more  healthy  ; and,  above  all  other  ad- 
vantages, this  one  is  certainly  obtained  by  it  ; when  fuch 
fireep  are  put  to  fatten  they  thrive  much  better  and  fader, 
as  oxen  do  that  have  been  moderately  worked.  But  where  the 
grazing-lands  are  very  moid,  fheep  are  not  by  any  means  a 
fort  of  dock  to  be  depended  upon,  as  they  are  extremely 
liable  to  become  difeafcd. 

In  addition  to  thefe  points,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  confider- 
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able  regard  to  the  qualities  or  properties  of  the  kinds  of 
animals,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  the  intention  of  graz- 
ing them  with  profit  ; thofe  kinds,  whether  of  cattle  or  fheep, 
which  have  the  property  of  keeping  themfelves  fat,  or  in 
tolerably  full  condition,  by  the  leal!  confumption  or  expendi- 
ture of  food,  being  eondantly  preferred,  whatever  the  fize 
or  breed  may  be,  as  that  is  evidently  a quality  of  much 
greater  importance  to  the  grazier  than  that  of  mere  fize, 
confidered  in  an  ab draft  manner.  It  is  dated,  that  where 
there  are  fine  and  rich  padures,  the  grazier  may  “ choofe  his 
beads  as  large  as  he  can  find  them,  provided  they  are  of  the 
right  breed  and  fhape  ; but  let  him  always  prefer  fliape  to 
fize ; for  it  will  affuredly  pay  him  better and,  that 
“ thofe  who  are  upon  indifferent  grafs  mult  take  care  to  pro- 
portion the  fize  of  their  beads  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  paf- 
tures  : their  cattle  had  much  better  be  too  fmall  than  too 
large  ; as  there  are  vad  trafts  of  land  that  will  anfwer  in  graz- 
ing, which  are  not  good  enough  to  fupport  large  breeds.” 
And  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  the  fame  thing  may  hold 
good  in  a great  degree  in  regard  to  dieep.  But  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  as  where  the  dock  is  reared  upon  the  land  of  the  farm, 
which  is  often  a good  practice,  there  can  be  little  difficulty, 
as  has  been  ieen,  in  fixing  upon  fuch  animals  as  are  the  mod 
proper  in  thefe  different  intentions  ; but  as  it  mud  often  be 
neceffary  for  the  grazing  farmer  to  purchafe  his  live-dock  at 
fairs  and  markets,  and  in  other  circumdances,  much  care 
and  attention,  as  well  as  knowledge,  will  be  required 
for  him  to  accomplifli  it  in  the  mod  advantageous  man- 
ner. 

In  a fydem  of  Practical  Agriculture,  lately  publi filed , it 
is  noticed  to  be  “ of  great  importance  in  this  bufinefs  to 
provide  fuch  as  have  been  kept  in  a proper  manner,  and  are 
in  a healthy,  improving  date  ; as,  where  the  contrary  is  the 
cafe,  they  are  difficult,  and  require  a much  greater  length 
of  time  to  be  brought  into  the  date  proper  for  fale  than 
would  otherwife  have  been  neceffary.  It  is,  perhaps,  expe- 
rience alone  that  can  qualify  the  grazier  to  form  a correct 
judgment  in  thefe  refpetts  ; in  general,  however,  he  is  led 
to  the  choice  of  dock  by  no  fixed  or  fcientific  principles,  but 
by  the  impreffion  the  appearances  of  the  animals  have  upon 
him.”  And,  it  is  dated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Marfliall, 

“ that  the  experienced  grazier,  who  has  been  accudomed  to 
attend  fairs  and  markets,  knows  at  fight,  or  by  the  abidance 
of  the  flighted  touch,  whether  the  animals  he  is  about  to  pur- 
chafe will  fait  liim.  Their  general  form  and  looks  pleafe 
him.  They  are  every  where  clean  ; have  little  offal  about 
them  ; their  eyes  are  full  and  vivid ; their  countenances 
b rifle  ; their  fkins  alive,  and  their  flefh  mellow.  On  dig 
whole,  they  have  the  refemblance  of  thofe  which  have  been 
grazed  before  with  fuccefs.  Others  are  rejefted,  from  the 
grazier  not  having  found  any  fuch  as  they  referable  to  have 
done  well,  but  many  to  have  turned  out  in  an  unprofitable 
manner.”  And  the  writer  of  the  above  work  conceives, 
that  there  are  certain  “ principles  in  this  branch  of  the 
farmer’s  bufinefs  which  may  be  attended  to  with  great  advan- 
tage, as  die  animals  have  certain  points  or  parts,  the  proper 
or  improper  forms  of  which  denote  them  to  be  valuable,  or 
the  contrary,  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  are,  that  the  legs 
fhoulcl  be  Inert  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal  ; the 
back  very  fli'aight,  broad,  and  flat  ; the  loins  wide  ; the 
carcafe  deep  round,  or  rather  barrel-fiiaped  below  ; the 
fore-quarters  round,  full,  and  fpreading  ; the  bones  fmall  ; 
the  flefh  affording  an  elaflic  feel  ; the  fkin  thin,  and  a difpofi- 
tion  to  fatten  well,  and  on  the  bed  parts.  Where  thefe 
marks  are  predominant,  the  dock  is  modly  fuitable  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  graziers.”  And,  “ that  where  the  hair  of 
the  hide,  in  fattening  cattle,  is  inclined  to  curl  indead  of 
i being 
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being  ftraight,  they  are  mod  difpofed  to  thrive.  This  has 
Ijcen  found°to  be  the  cafe  in  pra&ice  m different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,”  as  has  been  ftiewn  in  various  publications  on 

agriculture.  _ . 

" “ In  lean  beads  alfo,  when  the  hair  of  the  hides  is  curled, 
they  commonly  keep  themfclves  in  better  condition  than 
where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe.  In  all  cafes  a difpofition  in 
the  animals,  of  whatever  fort  they  may  be,  to  wildnefs,  and 
not  remaining  quietly  in  their  pallures,  forms  an  infur- 
raountable  objeftion  in  this  fydem  of  management ; as  no 
animal  ever  fattei  s well  that  has  a tendency  to  ramble  : 
it  is  quietpefs,  feeding  quickly,  and  lying  much,  that 
has  the  greateft  tendency  to  make  them  become  fat  in  a 
fhort  time  a fact  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  what  hap- 
pens in  the  new  Leiceller  or  Difhley  breed  of  fheep, 
which  are  fo  tame  and  quiet  as  fcarcely  to  move  over  a com- 
mon gutter  in  the  pallure.  And,  “ from  the  rel'ult  of  atlual 
experiment  with  four  different  beads,  m which  the  lead  pof- 
fible  difference  could  not  be  difeovered  on  the  moil  minute 
examination,  it  has  been  diewn  that  too  much  attention  can- 
not be  bedowed  in  the  choice  of  the  breed  of  fattening  dock, 
as,  though  they  were  in  every  refpeft  the  fame  in  appear- 
ance, two,  from  their  fuperior  difpofition  to  fatten,  were 
found  to  afford  a profit  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  dii'lings 
the  week,  while  the  other  two  did  not  yield  more  than  about 
five  (hillings  and  ten-pence.”  This  fadt  is  recorded  in  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  and  clearly  (hews  that  too  much  at- 
tention cannot  be  paid  by  the  grazing  farmer  to  the  diicove- 
ry  of  this  propenfity  in  the  docking  of  his  padure,  or  other 
grafs-lands. 

Notwithdanding  it  mud  often  happen  that  the  grazier 
cannot  fully  avail  himfelf  of  this,  from  the  impolfibility  or 
vad  difficulty  of  procuring  fuch  animals,  and  is  conlequent- 
lv  under  the  neceility  of  buying  in  fuch  as  are  more  at  hand, 
and  ready  for  his  ufe. 

It  is  the  ufual  cudomin  Leicederlhire,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing diitricts,  to  have  commonly  recourie  to  the  improved 
long-horned  breH  of  cattle,  from  the  animals  being  found 
to  fatten  in  a ready  manner,  and  to  afford  good  beef.  And, 
in  the  adjoining  county  cf  Lincolnfltire,  a mixture  of  the 
large  forts,  of  both  the  long  and  (hort-horned  breed,  are 
had  reconrfe  to  as  grazing  dock,  befides  thofe  bred  in  the 
county,  and  fuch  as  are  brought  into  it  by  the  Sotch 
drovers. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Somerfetfiiire,  the  dark -red  fort,  or 
Do  von  (hi  re  breed,  has  been  long  much  in  eileem  by  the  gra- 
ziers, and  have  lately  fpread  themfelves  much  into  the  mid- 
land diftridls,  as  Leicellerfnire,  Oxfordfhire,  and  Warwick- 
shire, from  the  grazing  farmers  in  thefe  diilridls  finding  them 
to  anfwer  upon  their  pallures  more  perfedlly.  And  in  Suffex, 
the  lame  breed  is  alfo  held  in  confiderable  edimation  by  the 
farmers,  as  well  as  their  own  variety  of  it,  as  they  are  both 
found  to  fatten  kindly,  and  with  confiderable  expedition, 
upon  their  lands,  and  to  have  a ready  fale  in  their  markets  and 
fairs. 

However,  in  the  more  arable  or  tillage  diitrifts  of  Nor- 
folic  and  Suffolk,  where  turnips  and  artificial  grades  are 
more  in  uie,  the  Kiloe,  Galloway,  and  other  fmall  Scotch 
breeds,  as  well  as  thoie  of  the  Welfh  runt  kind,  are  in  pre- 
ferable demand,  from  their  anfwering  better  on  thefe  forts  of 
food,  their  more  kindly  difpofition  to  fatten,  and  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  their  fleih,  which  never  fails  to  have  a ready 
fale  in  the  London  market,  where  the  greated  part  of  their 
fat  dock  is  fold.  But  the  grazing  farmers  in  the  northern 
counties  have  modly  recourfe  to  their  own  long-horned  breed, 
raffed  on  the  farms,  with  the  different  Scotch  breeds  brought 
into  the  didiicds,  their  home  fort  being  in  their  experience  the 


lead  difpofed  to  take  on  fat  and  become  fateable.  And  tliff 
large  Hereford  fort,  as  well  as  that  kind  of  Welfh  cattle 
termed  the  Glamorgan,  are  alfo  very  advantageous  grazing 
dock  in  fituations  where  the  pallures  are  good,  and  they  can 
be  finiflied  with  other  forts  of  food.  Great  numbers  of  the 
former  of  thefe  forts  are  purchafed  by  the  graziers  round 
the  metropolis  for  being  fattened  or  brought  conliderably 
forward  on  the  rich  grals  lands,  which  have  been  mown  for 
hay,  and  finifhed  with  other  forts  of  food.  Yet  the  fmall 
breeds  of  the  Scotch,  Welfh,  or  other  fimilar  kinds,  mayT  in 
many  cafes  of  the  inferior  forts  of  grazing  lands,  often  be 
the  moll  beneficial  in  affording  profit  to  the  farmer,  as  he 
can  fuit  them  more  to  the  nature  and  date  of  fuch  lands,  and 
they  have  more  chance  of  becoming  fat  upon  them'.  Indeed 
it  has  been  dated  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers, 
on  the  experience  of  fifteen  years,  that  the  fmall  animal  lias 
generally  “ a more  natural  difpofition  to  fatten,  and  requires 
(proportionably  to  the  large  animal)  lefs  food  to  make  it  fat  j 
confequently  the  greater  quantity  of  meat  for  confumption 
can  be  made  per  acre.”  If  this  point  was  fatisfadlorily 
proved,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  imall  animals  being  pre- 
ferable both  on  this  defeription  of  grazing  land,  and  that  of 
a better  quality  ; but,  as  an  able  and  accurate  oblerver  has 
upon  much  experience  been  induced  to  think  differently  on 
this  fubjebl,  the  grazier  diould  be  cautious  how  lie  has  re- 
courfe to  fmall  breeds  upon  lands  that  are  capable  of  fat- 
tening large  ones,  until  the  queilion  has  been  fully  de- 
cided. 

In  refpedl  to  what  relates  to  the  fort  of  cattle  that 
may  be  employed  to  the  greated  advantage  under  this 
fyilem,  oxen,  and  fuch  heifers  as  have  been  fpayed,  are 
in  general  confidered,  by  the  bed  informed  graziers, 
as  the  bed  fort  of  dock  ; as  befides  being  more 
quiet,  the  latter  have  not  only  the  property  of  fat- 
tening in  a more  expeditious  manner,  but  with  a lefs  con- 
fumption  of  food.  They  are  not,  however,  fo  neadily  pro- 
vided by  the  grazier.  The  ox  is  of  courfe  the  mod  com- 
monly, as  well  as  mod  exteniively,  employed  for  the  purpofe 
of  the  grazier,  as  having  the  advantage  of  being  capable  of 
being  fattened,  and  of  affording  good  beef,  after  he  lias  been 
beneficially  wrought  in  the  team  of  the  farmer.  Cows,  under 
different  circumilanccs,  are  likewife  often  bought  in  by  the 
grazing  farmer  for  the  purpofe  of  being  made  fat,  fuch  as 
thofe  that  have  become  dry,  have  flipped  the  calf  at  an  early 
period,  or  are  becoming  aged;  but  much  caution  is  neceflary 
in  the  purchafe  of  this  fort  of  grazing  dock,  as  they  fre- 
quently turn  out  lefs  favourably  than  bullocks  or  heifers, 
though  in  fome  cafes  they  leave  a good  profit.  When  old, 
they  rarely  thrive  well  or  get  fat  with  any  degree  of  expedi- 
tion. Indeed  it  is,  perhaps,  the  belt  way,  in  all  cafes,  for 
the  grazier  to  have  fuch  dock  as  is  not  too  far  advanced  in 
age,  as  young  animals  are  invariably  more  difpofed  to  get 
fledi,  and  become  fat,  than  fuch  as  are  old.  In  the  grazing 
of  both  heifers  and  cows,  they  fhould  be  differed  to  take  the 
bull  as  foon  as  they  have  an  inclination,  and  be  ready  for 
being  fold  off  fat  feveral  months  before  the  time  they  would 
have  calved.  Such  cow  or  heifer  dock  as  are  in  calf,  may 
fometimes  be  purchafed  in  at  a (/heap  rate  in  the  fairs  in  the 
autumnal  feafon,  and  be  fattened  off  in  the  early  fpring 
with  a good  profit.  There  is  likewife  another  defeription 
of  this  fort  of  flock  fometimes  grazed,  which  is  what  are 
termed  free  martins,  or  cows  that  are  barren  ; but  they  are 
laid  to  feldom  anfwer  in  this  intention  in  any  very  advan- 
tageous manner. 

In  relation  to  the  mod  proper  dieep  dock  for  the  grazier, 
when  the  padures  are  rich,  and  afford  full  keep,  the  improved, 
large  long-.voollcd  breeds,  as  the  new  Leicellers,  may  yield 
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the  beft  profit;  but  where  the  lands  are  lefs  rich,  and  the 
Feed  of  courfe  lefs  plentiful,  the  fmall,  improved,  fhort-woolled 
breeds,  as  the  South  Downs,  may  leave  a more  ample  pro- 
fit to  the  farmer.  Where  wethers  of  the  former  kind  can  be 
procured,  they  mofily  turn  out  well  for  the  purpofe.  And 
in  the  contrary  circumftances,  perhaps  the  South  Downs 
cannot  be  excelled  by  any  of  the  fliort,  or  middlc-woolled 
breeds.  But  in  particular  fituations  and  circumftances  of 
grafs-lands,  many  other  breeds  may,  however,  be  more  profit- 
able to  the  grazing  farmer.  It  is  ftated,  in  the  Agricultu- 
ral Survey  of  Somerfetfhire,  that  the  Dorfets,  formerly  fo 
prevalent  in  that  dillricl,  have  lately  given  way  to  the 
polled,  native  breed  of  the  lower  part  of  the  county;  from 
the  circumftances  of  their  giving  a larger  proportion  of  wool, 
and  their  fattening  more  expcditioufly,  and  at  the  fame  time 
more  fully,  efpecially  on  the  internal  parts.  However,  in 
the  rich  marfhes  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  the 
grazing  farmers,  who  are  moftly  in  extenfive  bufinefs,  have 
conftantly  recourfe  to  the  polled,  white-faced  breed,  and  that 
of  the  South  Down,  which  they  find  the  moll  profitable 
forts  on  their  lands  that  can  be  employed. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  graziers  have 
principally  recourfe  to  the  native  breeds,  the  heath  and  Che- 
viot forts,  and  find  the  former  the  quickeft  in  getting  fat, 
and  the  moll  hardy  in  their  nature.  The  Cheviot  fort  feems, 
however,  lately  to  have  gained  ground  in  the  more  elevated 
and  hilly  fituations. 

Whatever  the  breeds  of  the  animals  may  be  that  are  made 
ufe  of  as  grazing  ftock,  it  has  been  found,  from  long  expe- 
rience, that  it  is  a matter  of  much  importance  to  procure 
them  from  diltridls,  where  the  quality  of  the  land  is  infe- 
rior to  that  on  which  they  are  to  be  fattened,  as  by  fuch 
means  they  not  only  get  fat  in  a more  expeditious  manner, 
but  without  fuffering  any  check  upon 
the  pallures. 

It  is  a matter  of  much  confequence  in  Iheep  grazing  that 
they  have  a fine  clofe  pallure ; and  that  they  be  prevented  from 
going  upon  fuch  grafs-lands  as  have  been  covered  by  water, 
and  become  fandy,  as  under  fuch  circumftances,  they  are  li- 
able to  become  difeafed.  And,  befides  this,  it  may  be  be- 
neficial in  many  cafes  for  the  farmer  to  be  careful  that 
horfes  are  not  turned  upon  the  pallures  along  with  them,  as 
it  has  been  found  that  the  tufts  of  long,  rank  grafs  that  rife 
about  the  dung-heaps,  are  apt  to  render  them  in  a flate  of 
difeafe,  except  where  froll  has  taken  place,  when  the  dan- 
ger is  for  the  moll  part  removed  ; and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  it 
is  alfo  dangerous  to  fuffer  Iheep  to  browfe  upon  the  grain, 
efpecially  that  of  barley,  which  {hoots  up  among  the  ftubble, 
after  the  harveft  is  completed ; and  fallows  that  are  wet  and 
unfound  are  equally  detrimental,  whether  the  foil  be  light  or 
Jfrong.  In  the  former  fituations,  they  frequently  pull  up 
the  herbs  by  the  roots,  which  they  eat  with  the  dirt  adhering 
to  them,  which  will  inevitably  give  them  the  rot ; and,  if 
the  fallows  be  ftrong  land,  and  fhould  not  afford  a fufficient 
fupply  of  food,  they  are  liable  to^the  hungcr-rot,  from 
being  compelled  to  eat  the  rank,  unwholefome  vegetables  pro- 
duced on  luch  grounds,  efpecially  the  lefler  fpcar-wort,  and 
the  marfh-penny-wort,  both  of  which  plants  flourifh  in  wet 
fituations,  and  ought  carefully  to  be  eradicated  wherever 
they  are  found.  It  is  further  advifed,  that  in  turning  fheep 
into  pallures,  particularly  water-meadows,  and  alfo  into  thofe 
places  that  are  fubjedl  to  rot,  to  purfue  the  fame  precaution 
as  with  neat-cattle  ; which  is  previoufly  to  fatisfy  the  craving 
of  appetite,  by  giving  them  hay  or  cut  llraw,  and  after 
the  dew  has  been  evaporated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  to 
drive  them  gently  round  the  field  for  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore they  are  fufFered  to  eat.  But,  whenever  any  fort  of  dry 
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food  is  given,  they  ought  to  be  fupplied  with  pure  water, 
particularly  during  the  intenfe  heat  that  ufuaily  prevails  irt 
the  fummer  months,  and  which  often  renders  the  grafs  as  dry 
as  a ftubble.  “ For  this  purpofe,  clear,  light-running  water  is 
always  to  be  preferred,  where  it  can  be  obtained  ; though,  in 
general,  whatever  prefents  itfelf  is  made  ufe  of.  But  where 
this  neceffary  of  life  is  found  only  in  a tainted  Hate,  or  over- 
charged with  the  iuice  of  dung,  it  will  be  advifable  to  give 
them  well-water  in  troughs  or  (hallow  tubs.  This  mud  be 
particularly  attended  to  in  the  folds,  fo  long  as  the  fheep 
are  confined  there  by  the  feverity  of  the  weather.”  It  has 
been  noticed,  that  “ the  watering  of  (beep  is,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, regarded  as  a circumftance  of  the  greateft  moment, 
and  accordingly  receives  that  attention  which  it  requires. 
Thus,  in  Sweden,  and  at  the  national  farm  at  Rambouillet  in 
France,  they  are  daily  watered  with  running-water,  or  with 
that  obtained  from  lakes  or  fprings ,Jlagnant  water  being  mod 
properly  and  rigoroufty  prohibited,  in  fome  of  the  Saxon 
(heep-farms,  the  iheep  are  watered  in  the  cots  or  folds  during 
the  winter,  inflead  of  taking  them  to  watering-places.  Spring 
or  well-water  is  conduced  by  means  of  pipes  into  troughs, 
out  of  which  the  fheep  drink  at  pleafure  ; they  in  confe- 
quence drink  oftener,  and  each  time  take  lefs  water,  which 
is  favourable  to  their  health.  The  ordinary  mode  of  water- 
ing fheep  in  that,  and  we  may  add  in  many  parts  of  our  own 
country,  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  The  ani- 
mals refufe  to  drink  water  in  the  winter,  if  it  be  too  cold  ; they 
hurry  while  drinking,  and  do  not  take  enough  when  the 
weather  is  very  windy,  or  hai',  rain  or  fnow  falls. 

“ Befides  which,  they  often  diflurb  the  water  with  their  feet ; 
this  difgufts  them,  and  at  length  one  part  of  the  flock,  com- 
pletely prevents  the  other  from  approaching  the  watering- 
place.”  And  it  has  been  advifed  to  fold  them  before  the 
dew  falls  in  fummer  and  winter,  and  not  remove  them  till  it 
exhales,  letting  them  have  hay  or  other  dry  food  of  fome 
fort. 

It  is  ftated,  that  all  grazing-land  of  rich  quality  ought  to 
be  flocked  with  fheep,  cattle,  and  horfes,  fo  that  the  grafs. 
may  be  eaten  clean  ofF ; for,  unlefs  it  is  regularly  depaf- 
tured,  much  damage  enfues.  Each  of  the  above  three 
kinds  of  animals  prefers,  as  molt  palatable  food,  fome  graffes 
which  the  others  reject  ; and  none  of  them  will  bite  near 
their  own  dung,  though  they  may  near  that  of  others  ; and 
thus  they  conjointly  contribute  to  keep  the  paflure  level 
without  much  expence.  Pallures  or  grazing-lands  fhould 
be  kept  as  level  as  a bowling-green,  both  for  ornament  and 
ufe  ; for,  by  one  part  being  left  higher  than  another,  the 
long  grafs  keeps  increafing  in  patches ; and  land  where  it 
grows  may  be  confidered  as  taken  away  from  the  pallure, 
as  the  cattle  will  almoft  fooner  flarve  than  eat  it.  By  leav- 
ing the  fort  of  graffes  the  animals  refufe  from  year  to  year, 
the  land  increafes  in  ufelefs  plants,  and  diminifhes  in  ufeful 
ones  ; as  the  feed  of  fuch  plants  continually  drops,  and  the 
ufeful  ones  are  prevented  feeding  by  the  cattle  eating  them. 
If  fuch  pallures  were  mown  in  thofe  places,  it  would  give 
the  ufeful  plants  room  to  grow.  There  are  in  this  kingdom 
an  infinite  number  of  acres  of  rich  and  excellent  land,  which, 
from  had  management,  and  from  want  of  judgment  in 
flocking,  become  of  no  more  value  than  a barren  foil.  But 
fuch  grazing  land  as  is  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding 
cattle,  a few  fheep  are  conceived  absolutely  neceffary  Ur  eat 
up  the  weeds.  If  any  part  of  the  paflure  be  getting  into 
bents,  or  higher  grafs  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  the»animals 
begin  to  negleft  it,  you  mu  ft  mow  it  immediately,  and  as 
near  the  ground  as  poffible  ; for  the  clofer  you  'cut  down 
fuch  coarfe  parts,  the  fweeter  and  the  quicker  will  the  grafs 
fpring  up  in  the  place.  Could  anim.als,  by  hunger,  be 
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driven  to  eat  the  long  grafs,  they  would  not  fatten  upon  it  ; 
for,  as  the  nearer  the  bone  the  fweeter  the  flefh,  fo  the  nearer 
the  ground  the  fweeter  the  grafs  ; it  is  not,  he  fuppofes,  fo 
much  the  quantity  as  the  quality  of  the  food  that  mud  be 
attended  to.  And  in  further  proof  of  the  advantage  of 
hard  docking,  it  is  dated,  that  it  is  a common  complaint, 
that  the  land  is  good  in  fpring,  but  it  goes  off.  Is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  one-third,  or  perhaps  one-half  of  the 
field  is  become  fo  rank,  that  no  one  animal  in  the  padure  will 
bite  a mouthful  of  it  ? Suffer  the  very  bed  piece  of  grafs- 
land,  entirely  free  from  weeds,  to  lie  without  either  eating 
off  the  grafs,  or  mowing  it,  and  in  a few  years  it  will  be 
over-run  with  weeds,  have  very  little  ufeful  grafs  in  it,  and 
in  faft  be  little  better  than  rubbifh.  Confequently,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  beneficial  confequences  of  hard  or 
clofe  docking  on  the  older  forts  of  grazing-land  ; but  on 
the  new  leys  it  fhould  probably  be  feldom  attempted,  as 
injury  may  be  done  to  fuch  lands  without  the  ffock  being 
thereby  adequately  improved. 

But  in  grazing  farms,  there  are  feveral  different  fyflems  of 
management  purfued,  in  refpeft  to  cattle  as  well  as  fheep. 
The  praftice  with  fome  graziers  is,  “ to  purchafe  their 
cattle  in  the  fairs  in  the  autumn-feafon,  about  October,  or 
in  the  following  month,  fupporting,them  through  the  win- 
ter, principally  with  draw,  or  fornetimes,  which  is  a much 
better  practice,  with  a little  hay  mixed  with  it,  till  towards 
the  beginning  of  March,  continuing  their  fattening  through 
that  and  the  fucceeding  month  with  fome  fort  of  fucculent 
food,  fuch  as  turnips,  potatoes,  or  other  funilar  kinds,  until 
the  graft  be  in  a date  fit  to  be  turned  upon  in  May,  on  which 
they  may  be  qarried  forward  and  completed,  according  to 
circumdances,  about  Augud,  or  in  the  following  month.’’ 
And  another  praftice  “ is  to  purchafe  their  beads  lean  , as 
foon  as  the  grafs-lands  are  in  a date  fit  to  be  turned  upon  in 
May,  wholly  completing  their  fattening  on  the  grafs  about 
the  latter  end  of  October,  or  later  in  the  autumn,  according 
to  their  quicknefs  in  feeding.  In  this  fydem  of  management, 
the  fmaller  kinds  of  cattle  dock  may  be  found  in  general  the 
mod  advantageous,  efpeciaily  where  the  lands  are  of  the  lefs 
fertile  and  luxuriant  defcriptions.” 

Another  praftice,  fometimes  had  recourfe  to  by  grazing 
farmers,  but  which  is,  in  general,  perhaps  lefs  profitabie'than 
father  of  the  above  modes,  is  that  of  buying  in  dock  at 
fuch  periods,  according  to  the  difference  in  their  fizes,  as 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  be  fold  off  about  April,  or  in 
the  fucceeding  month,  a period  at  which  they  ufually  fetch 
high  prices  in  the  markets.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  “ in 
this  fydem,  with  large  oxen  or  other  forts  of  beads,  it  is 
fometimes  the  practice  to  keep  them  through  two  winters, 
giving  them  only  one  fummer’s  grafs  ; being  in  the  fird  win- 
ter not  fufly  fed*  but  kept  in  good  grafs  in  the  fummer-fea- 
lon,  and  forced  on  with  the  bed  feeding  in  the  fecond  ; but 
with  the  fmaller  forts  of  dock,  one  fummer’s  grafs  and  a 
winter’s  dalling  is  the  ufual  mode  ; the  cattle  being  bought 
in  as  foon  in  the  fpring  as  the  grafs  is  rifen  to  a good  bite.” 
It  is  in  very  few  indances  that  the  animals  can  pay  for  tins 
length  of  keeping.  And,  “ in  fome  didrifts,  heifers  are  pre- 
ferred to  oxen  ; in  which  cafe,  they  buy  them  in  about 
March  or  April,  and,  after  keeping  them  through  the  fum- 
mer,  fell  in  Oftober  and  November.  This  method  is  thought, 
by  fome,  a profitable  fydem  of  management/’  By  the  au- 
thor of  tile  Modern  Sydem  of  Praftical  Agriculture,  on 
thefe  different  fyffems,  it  is  noticed  that  they  may  all  “ pro- 
bably be  praftifed  with  advantage  under  different  circum- 
ffances  ; but,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fird;  can  only  be  had  re- 
courfe to  with  propriety,  where  green  winter  food  is  raifed 
in  fufficient  abundance,  and  the  grazier  has  a dore  of  litter 


for  being  converted  into  manure.  Under  other  circutn- 
dances,  the  fecond  mode  of  management  will  be  much  more 
profitable.  The  two  lad  methods  are  the  lead  convenient, 
and,  probably,  on  the  whole,  except;  in  very  favourable  cir- 
cumdances, fhe  lead  profitable,  efpeciaily  the  former  of  them, 
as,  from  the  great  length  of  time  which  they  are  kept,  much 
management  and  attention  to  food  becomes  neceffary  to  ren- 
der them  advantageous  ; which,  with  common  fervants,  ft 
feldom  fuffieicntly  regarded.” 

But  in  addition  to  thefe  feveral  modes  or  plans  of  fatten- 
ing neat-cattle,  there  is  a praftice  followed  in  fome  rich  hay- 
didrifts  near  large  towns,  and  particularly  by  the  hay-farmers 
in  Middlefex,  which  is,  that  “ of  buying  in  fmall  cattle  in 
tolerable  condition  in  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  the  after-grafs 
is  ready,  in  order  to  their  being  fattened  out  on  the  rouens, 
and  difpofed  of  towards  the  latter  end  of  Oftober,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  following  month.’’ 

And,  regarding  fheep  dock,  the  fame  difference  of  fydem 
takes  place  ; as,  in  fome  cafes,  where  the  lands  are  in  a date 
of  inclofure,  it  is  the  “ pr:«dice  to  buy  ewes  in  lamb  in  the 
latter  end  of  fummer  or  beginning  of  autumn,  keeping  them 
on  the  inferior  forts  of  grais-lands,  bubbles,  or  fallows,  till 
the  beginning  of  January  ; and  then,  by  giving  them  tur- 
nips or  cabbages,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  through 
the  period  of  their  lambing,  and  afterwards  in  the  bed  man- 
ner that  can  be  contrived,  in  order  that  the  lambs  may  be- 
come fit  for  the  butcher  fufficiently  early  to  admit  of  the 
ewes  being  afterwards  fattened,  and  difpofed  of  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  autumn.”  This,  in  many  cafes,  is  found  a pro- 
fitable fydem  of  management,  but  which  requires  much  care 
and  attention  in  directing  it. 

Another  praftice  in  this  bufinefs  is,  to  purchafe  wether 
dock  about  the  beginning  of  May,  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years,  keeping  them  fparingly  till  fome  weeks  after 
the  grounds  have  been  cleared  from  hay  ; then  bringing  them 
to  good  keep  in  the  rouen,  afterwards  fattening  them  by 
means  of  turnips  or  cabbages,  fo  as  not  to  have  them  ready 
fooner  than  the  beginning  of  March,  which  is  commonly  the 
feafon  in  which  they  fetch  the  highed  prices.  In  this  fyf- 
tem  of  grazing  management,  a good  profit  is  mobly  afford- 
ed by  farmers  who  purfue  it  in  a judicious  and  fteady  man- 
ner. 

And  a further  praftice  in  fattening  fheep  is  purfued  in 
fome  cafes  with  great  profit  and  fuccefs,  which  is  that  ci 
buying  in  lambs  of  the  wether,  or  other  kinds,  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  which  are  kept  in  different  methods 
by  different  graziers,  being  by  fome  brought  forward  with 
the  greateft  poffible  expedition  by  the  beft  keep,  fo  as  to  be 
ready  to  be  fold  off  as  foon  as  poffible.  But  others  have 
recourfe  to  the  contrary  method,  keeping  them  only  in  a 
middling  way  during  the  winter,  till  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  then  forcing  them  forward  by  good  keep,  fo  as 
to  have  them  ready  for  the  butcher  in  Augud,  or  continu- 
ing them  in  the  following  moijth  ; and  then  clearing  the 
whole  of  the  dock  from  the  land.  In  this  praftice,  large 
profits  are  often  made  by  judicious  graziers,  efpeciaily  when 
lituated  near  large  towns  where  the  population  is  great. 

Another  fydem  of  fattening,  which  can  only  be  purfued 
to  advantage  in  fituations  near  large  populous  towns,  is  that 
of  providing  grafs-lambs  for  the  markets  as  early  as  poffible 
in  the  fpring  months,  which  pays  the  grazier  well  in  many 
cafes.  With  this  view,  it  is  the  praftice  to  procure  the 
more  forward  ewes,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Dorfct  breed, 
which  drop  their  lambs  in  the  beginning  of  January,  if  not 
before.  In  Middlefex,  where  this  management  is  much  at- 
tended tq,  in  confequence  of  the  great  demand,  it  is  the  cuf- 
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tom  to  purchafe  this  fort  of  ewes  at  Kingfton,  Weyliill,  and 
other  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ewes,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a plentiful  fupply  of  milk,  are  extremely 
well  kept  on  turnips,  brewers’  grains,  and  line  green  fweet 
rouen  hay,  and  the  lambs  thereby  forced  forward  in  fuch  a 
rapid  manner,  as  to  be  ready  for  the  markets  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March  or  April.  And  the  ewes,  from  their  becom- 
ing dry  fo  early,  are  capable  of  being  fattened  and  difpofed 
of  towards  Michaelmas,  ufually  fetching  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  purchafed  in  at : as  the  whole  of  the  dock  is  in 
this  fyftem  cleared  within  the  year,  the  farmer  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fuily  afeertaining  its'  advantage  or  difad  vantage. 
The  ilatement  of  which  is  thus  given  in  the  able  Survey  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Middlefex  : 
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It  is  hinted,  that  “ in  this  management  1 
pends  upon  keeping  the  ewes  perfectly  well  1 
warm  inclofed  paltures,  as  without  fuch  attention  the  ewes 
are  apt  to  become  thin  and  lean,  in  confequence  of  the  great  - 
nefs  of  the  evacuation,  and  afterward  to  require  a much 
longer  time  in  being  made  fat,”  by  which  much  lofs  mud 
be  fuftained.  In  the  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties,  a 
praftice  in  refpetft  to  fattening  grafs-lambs,  is  fuggefted, 
which  in  particular  cafes  may  be  beneficial ; which  is  that 
of  removing  the  lambs  from  the  ewes  when  they  decline  much 
in  milk,  before  they  are  perfe&ly  fattened,  in  order  to  com- 
plete them  on  young  clover,  or  other  forts  of  ‘ ‘ prime  keep.’’ 
The  chief  objeft  in  this  cafe  is,  that  of  the  ewes  becoming 
fooner  ready  for  the  butcher.  Some,  alfo,  conceive,  that 
after  the  firft  flufh  of  milk  is  gone,  and  it  begins  to  be  fcan- 
ty,  the  lambs  thrive  better  te  on  grafs  alone,  away  from  the 
ewes,”  than  when  kept  along  with  them,  as  the  hankering 
after  the  little  milk  that  is  afforded  prevents  their  feeding 
freely  on  the  grafs.  Hence  it  is  fuppofed,  that  “ where  this 
method  is  followed,  which  can  probably  be  with  advantage 
only  where  the  milk  of  the  ewes  is  greatly  deficient  in  fup- 
porting  and  bringing  the  lambs  forward,  much  attention 
muft  be  paid  to  having  the  keep  early  and  in  abundance.  In 
this  view,  rye-grafs  and  white  clover  for  early  ufe,  and  broad 
clover  at  a later  period,  may  be  the  moit  proper  and  ufeful 
crops.  In  this  management  the  ewes  fhould  be  carefully 
examined  occafionally  ; and.  where  much  deficiency  in  the 
milk  is  found,  the  lambs  be  immediately  removed  to  the 
paltures.” 

In  refpeft  to  the  Hocking  of  grafs-lands  in  the  molt  advan- 
tageous manner  for  the  grazier,  it  muff  depend  materially  on 
the  richnefs  of  the  lands,  and  the  nature  of  the  ftoek  in 
refpeft  to  iize,  and  other  circumffances.  But,  according 
to  Mr.  Billingfley,  the  Somerfetlhire  graziers,  in  Hocking 
the  rich  and  middling  forts  of  grafs-land,  allow,  to  an  ox, 
from  one  acre  to  an  acre  and  a half ; and  fomc  add  one  (Keep 
to  each  ox.  But,  in  Lincolnfhire,  they  Hock  in  much  larger 
proportions  ; as  is  (hewn  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  that 
diftridt,  where  they  are  brought  into  a tabular  form  as  be- 
low, for  the  more  rich  pafture  land. 
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Upon  this  it  is  obferved,  that  “ confidering  the  fize  c f 
the  (beep,  which  cannot  be  eitimated  at  lefs  than  24.1b.  a 
quarter,  on  an  average  ; and  that  the  bullocks  rife  from 
50  to  100  ftone  (iqlb.),  this  rate  of  flocking  is  very  great 
indeed.  There  are,  on  every  acre,  3601b.  of  mutton,  and 
reckoning  the  bullocks  at  42.  ftone,  dead  weight,  there  is  alfo 
3361b.  ot  beef ; in  all,  6961b.  of  meat  per  acre  in  fummer, 
befldes  the  winter  produce,  which  is  immenfe.” 

But,  in  the  rich  grazing  counties  in  the  more  fouthern 
parts  of  the  ifland,  a large  proportion  o'  both  fheep  and  cat- 
tle ftoek  is  admitted  per  acre  : the  exadt  proportion,  how- 
ever, differs  with  different  graziers  very  greatly. 

But  the  great  and  leading  principle  in  this  bufmefs  is, 
however,  never  to  ftoek  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  reftridt  the 
animals  in  the  leaft  ; as  it  is  by  their  being  enabled  to  fill 
themfelves  quickly,  and  to  lie  down  much,  that  the  greateft 
progrefs  and  advancement  in  fattening  are  made,  whether  in 
ftoek  of  the  cattle,  fheep,  or  any  other  fort,  when  at  grafs. 
But,  on  the  inferior  or  weaker  grafs-lands,  a much  fmaller 
proportion  of  ftoek  than  on  thole  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
kind  only  can  be  employed.  It  can  frequently  not  be  more 
than  an  ox  and  a fheep  or  two,  to  two  acres,  or  two  acres 
and  a half.  However,  in  flocking  with  neat-cattle,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fattening,  it  Ihould  conftantly  be  fuch  as  that 
the  animals  may  have  a full  bite  ; but  with  fiieep,  fuch  as 
to  keep  the  pafture  in  a rather  clofe  ftate  of  feeding.  An- 
other circumftance  is  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to 
bring  the  grazing-ftock  properly  forward  in  paftures,  which 
is  that  of  changing  them  more  frequently  than  has  generally 
been  the  cafe  with  grazing  farmers.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  on 
this  principle,  as  well  as  thofe  of  their  affording  greater 
4 T 2 degrees 
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degrees  of  warmth  and  {belter,  and  thereby  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  herbage  more  abundantly,  that  fmall  in- 
elofures  are  more  advantageous  in  this  practice  than  thofe  ot 
a fize  larger.  See  Pasture. 

But  the  praiftice  of  different  diftrids,  where  the  grazing 
fyitem  is  much  in  life,  will,  however,  afford  a more  clear 
idea  of  this  fort  of  management.  In  the  Agricultural 
Survey  of  Lincolnfhire,  it  is  dated,  that  in  the  low-land 
in  Barton  on  the  Humber,  there  was  a horfe -pall ure  and  a 
fheep  one  contiguous,  and  upon  the  inclofure  it  was  remark- 
able to  obferve  the  great  difference  between  them  ; that 
which  had  been  under  fheep  fo  greatly  fuperior.  And  in 
the  trad  of  marfh-land  on  the  fea-coail  they  obferve,  that, 
where  moil  grafs  is  left  in  autumn,  there  the  herbage  is  the 
coarfeft  and  word  next  year.  The  remark  was,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  made  in  anfwer  to  recommending  eddifh  for  fpring- 
feeding  fheep,  which  they  thought  would  not  do  on  rich 
marfh,  though  it  might  on  uplands.  This  like  wile  fhews 
that  the  Romney  Marfh  fydem  of  clofe  feeding  is  right, 
and  would  anfwer  as  well  in  Lincolnfiiire.  And  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Skirbeck,  they  like,  it  is  added,  to  have  a tole- 
rable head  of  grafs  in  the  fpring,  before  turning  in  ; and 
afterwards  fo  to  (lock  as  to  prevent  its  getting  coarfe  by 
running  away,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  neceflity  of  Lobbing, 
which,  however,  mull  be  done  in  a wet  growing  feafon. 
Mr.  Parkinfon  obferves,  that  the  lefs  fheep  are  changed 
the  better.  This  remark,  which  he  takes  to  be  very  juft, 
demands,  he  fays,  attention  : it  bears  on  the  queilion  of 
folding.  Beads  are  changed  while  Lobbing  is  done  ; and 
the  fooner  it  is  hobbed  the  better,  as,  if  cut  while  young, 
cattle  will  eat  it.  But  in  Somerfetfhire,  according  to  Mr. 
Billingfley,  in  dimmer  feeding,  attentive  farmers  have  the 
dung  which  falls  from  the  animal  feraped  up  and  wheeled 
into  heaps,  and  the  thidles  and  rough  fpots  frequently  mown. 
Befides  they  make  a point  of  excluding  horfes  and  fheep 
from  their  cow-padures.  And  when  their  mown  ground 
is  fit  to  be  docked,  they  hayn  their  dimmer  leaze,  fo  as  to 
have  a good  fupply  of  rough  grafs  or  rouen  in  the  winter. 
They  alfo  mow  and  feed  alternately,  by  which  means  the 
bed  forts  of  grades  are  preferved  and  encouraged  ; and  in 
the  Synopfis  ot  Hufbandry,  it  is  dated,  that,  “ when  the 
dimmer  turns  out  moill  and  growing,  the  herbage  often 
(hoots  fader  than  the  flock  can  eat  it  down.  In  this  cafe 
it  is  common  in  Kent,  to  brufh  over  the  marfhes  at  the 
mowing  feafon,  though  they  had  not  been  originally  laid 
in  for  that  purpofe  ; by  which  economy  the  farmer  becomes 
pofTeded  of  a much  larger  portion  of  hay  than  he  had  be- 
fore formed  an  expedatioa  of,  and  which,  in  countries 
where  this  commodity  fetches  a good  price,  is  an  advantage 
whereof  he  is  right  to  avail  himfelf ; for  thefe  cafual  brufh- 
ings  may  probably  furnifh  him  with  a quantity  of  winter 
provender  diffident  to  his  own  ufe  ; whild  thofe  marfhes 
which  were  primarily  intended  to  be  mown,  and  having  bet  a 
defignedly  laid  m with  that  view,  will  produce  a commodity 
of  a better  quality  and  more  faleable  ; that  may  be  difpofed 
of  at  market.  On  the  removal  of  this  old  grafs,  the  ground 
is  left  at  liberty  to  fend  forth  a more  vigorous  flioot  in  the 
autumn,  fo  that  thefe  rouens  do  at  that  time  produce  a 
fweet  and  wholefome  pafturage,  which  would  other  wife  have 
been  cnoked  up  ><-ith  the  rotten  tore  of  the  lad  year  ; yet 
there  are  cafes  where  it  may  be  neceffary  to  differ  this  old 
grafs  to  remain  on  the  ground,  as  where  a portion,  of  food 
is  required  for  the  cows  or  other  horned  beads  in  the  winter. 
Then  this  old  tore,  having  been  fweetened  by  the  frods,  will 
be  found  exceedingly,  ufeful,  and  the  cattle  will  at  that  time 
greedily  devour  what  in  the  dimmer  months  they  turned  from 
with  difgud,” 


The  fame  writer  alfo  adds,  that  “ the  manner  of  docking 
a grazing  farm  in  tiie  marfhes  differs  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  land.  In  Romney  Marfh,  the  views  of  the  grazier 
are  chiefly  direded  to  the  breeding  and  management  of 
fheep  : and  in  the  I lie  of  Sheepey,  both  bullocks  and  fheep 
claim  his  attention,  whild  in  fome  parts  the  marfh  land  is 
wholly  appropriated  to  the  breeding  of  horned  cattle  and 
colts.  Thofe  grazing  farms  are  moil  eligible,  which  admit 
of  breeding  and  fattening  on  the  fame  paflure.  This  is  the 
cafe  with  Romney  Mardi,  a trad  of  land  fo  eminently  didin- 
guifhed  for  a valuable  breed  of  polled  fheep,  that  it  fur- 
nifhes  the  graziers  of  Sheepey,  and  other  places  in  this 
county,  with  an  annual  fupply  of  lean-dock  over  and  above 
what  is  referved  for  feeding  ; fo  that  it  is  evident  the  gra- 
zier here  enjoys  a double  profit  from  his  farm,  though  it  is 
believed,  fince  the  increafed  value  of  lean-fheep,  that  the 
graziers  in  the  I fie  of  Sheepey  have  many  of  them  adopted 
the  method  of  breeding  their  own  dock.”  This  is  pro- 
bably the  mod  beneficial  pradice. 

In  the  county  of  Wedmoreland,  the  cattle  bought  in  in 
September  are  wintered  on  the  coarfe  padures  and  in  the 
draw-yard.  In  May  following  the  young  ones  are  fent  to 
the  commons ; and  thofe  of  an  older  defeription  turned 
upon  the  bed  padures  as  foon  as  poffible,  according  to  the 
earlinefs  of  the  fituation.  But  in  the  Agricultural  Report 
of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkihire,  it  is  faid  that  “ there 
the  ufual  time  of  breaking  the  padures  is  the  12th  May, 
from  which  time  they  continue  regularly  docked  until 
about  Odober,  when,  if  the  dock  confids  of  milch-cows, 
or  feeding  cattle  and  fheep,  they  are  removed  to  fog  (after- 
grafs)  ; the  padures,  with  the  addition  of  the  itubbles, 
remain  docked  during  the  winter  with  dore  fheep  or  lean 
cattle  ; hut  the  latter  are,  by  many  farmers,  taken  into  the 
draw-yard  for  the  night.  The  herbage  of  the  padures  is, 
however,  it  is  thought,  thus  completely  deftroyed  before 
winter,  and  the  laud  thus  left  naked  is  flarved,  and  the 
growth  of  mofs  greatly  encouraged,  to  the  almod  certain 
ruin  of  the  grafs-land.  An  indance  has  not  occurred  in  the 
courfe  of  the  furvey,  of  the  pradice  of  preferving  a conii- 
derable  part  of  the  fummer  growth  of  grafs  upon  the  land, 
for  fpring  feed,  a practice  well  worthy  of  attention.  This 
winter  clothing,  it  is  fuppofed,  enriches  the  fwards,  dedroys 
the  mofs,  and,  by  keeping  the  roots  of  the  grafs  warm, 
caufes  an  early  vegetation  in  fpring,  when  the  fcarcity  of 
the  herbage  fo  much  enhances  the  value  of  it.  On  farms, 
the  foil  of  which  is  not  adapted  to  turnips,  this  pradice 
would,  it  is  faid,  be  peculiarly  beneficial. 

“ In  March,  the  land  intended  to  be  padured  the  enfuing 
dimmer,  is,  or  ought  to  be  freed,  and  the  dock  put  into  the 
land  intended  to  be  mown,  where  they  remain,  until  thofe 
padures  are  broken  up  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

“ In  the  dales  of  the  Moorlands,  the  lower  lands  only 
are  adapted  to  meadow ; confequently,  the  land  cannot  be 
changed  alternately  from  meadow  to  padure,  as  may  be 
pradifed  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Riding  ; though  there-, 
aa  before  noticed,  the  practice  is  not  diffidently  attended  to. 
There  are  many  indances  of  cow-padure,  which  have  been 
invariably  fummer-fed  during  feveral  generations.”  See 
PASTURE-Z,fl«</.r. 

“ The  bed  farmers  ufually  padure  their  new  laid  ground 
the  fird  two  years,  and  that  chiefly  with  fheep,  as  fheep  im- 
prove grafs  more  than  any  other  kind  of  flock,  both  by 
their  treading  more  lightly  and  uniformly,  and  by  the  dung 
and  urine  being  more  regularly  difperfed  over  the  land. 
But  the  practice  of  eating  them  very  bare  during  the  fird 
autumn  and  winter  after-  lowing,  and  alfo  mowing  them  the 
lirfl  fummer,,  is  too  prevalent  j fuch  pradices  are,  it  is  ob- 

ferved. 
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ferved,  the  ruin  of  feeds  Some,  however,  think  that 
palturing  new  laid  ground  is  molt  excellent  management  ; 
the  feveral  gralfes,  by  being  frequently  cropped,  become 
not  only  firmer  in  nature,  but  much  more  numerous.  Stock, 
when  palturing  new  lands,  ought  to  be  often  changed ; if 
ever  you  over-eat,  they  will  require  fome  time  to  lccover 
their  ufual  vigour.  New  laid-grounds  fometimes  give  fheep 
the  rot,  particularly  three  or  four  years  laid,  on  indifferent 
foil.” 

And  the  practice  of  drifting  the  ffock  from  one  palture 
to  another,  of  mixing  different  kinds  of  ffock  together  in 
a due  proportion  in  the  fame  palture,  and  under  itocking 
with  fheep,  paftures  deltined  for  feeding  larger  cattle,  ffiould 
always  be  particularly  attended  to. 

It  is  ffated  in  the  Survey  of  Lincolnfhire,  that  “ the  rich 
grazing  lands  are  the  glory  of  that  county,  and  demand 
a lingular  attention.  The  foil  is  a rich  loamy  clay,  fome 
very  ltiff,  but  of  uncommon  fertility,  as  may  be  feen  by 
various  inftances.  Some  of  the  grazing  lands  in  Long 
Sutton  that  were  common,  will  carry  five  or  fix  fheep  an 
acre,  and  four  bullocks  to  ten  acres.  Mr.  Scrope  has 
there  four  acres,  which  carry  45  fheep  in  fummer,  and  muff 
be  holled often  to  keep  it  down.  And  on  the  grafs-lands  in 
Deeping  Fen,  improved  by  paring  and  burning,  Mr.  Graves 
keeps  five  fheep  an  acre  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  and 
one  and  a half  in  winter,  and  a bullock  of  60  llone  to  two 
acres  befides  in  fummer.” 

And  from  fome  trials  which  were  made  by  T.  Fydell, 
efq.  in  the  grazing  of  neat  cattle  on  the  bell  lort  of  ground 
in  Lincolnfhire,  and  which  are  given  below,  Mr.  Young  is 
led  to  conclude,  that  3/.  an  acre  is  the  nigheff  rent  he  has 
heard  of  in  that  county,  and  much  higher  than  common, 
even  for  the  beff  lands.  This  feems  to  confirm  the  idea  he 
has  entertained,  that  the  rich  grazing  lands  of  tiffs  diffrict 
are  lower  rented  than  fuch  or  nearly  fuch  lands  in  ether 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  further,  that  “ the  average 
weight  of  the  beafts  was  70  ftone,  being  of  the  York  or 
Lincoln  breed  ; the  fheep  all  Lincolns.  The  former  bought 
in  April  or  May,  and  all  gone  by  the  nth  of  December  ; 
the  fheep  are  bought  in  May  ; they  are  clipped  twice,  and 
fold  fat  in  April  or  in  May  following  ; that  there  is  little 
difference  in  feafons,  except  that,  after  a bad  winter,  the 
fheep  are  not  ready  for  market  fo  foon  by  a month  as  they 
are  after  good  winters.  The  lofs  in  weight  in  driving  to 
Smithfield  is  very  little  ; the  expence,  beaffs  15s.  gd.  fheep 
is.  9 ' d.  each.  Mr.  Fydell  held  for  feveral  years  a piece 
of  land  in  Skirbeck  parifh,  which  meafurcd  21  acres,  and 
kept,  communtbus  annis,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  19 
heavy  beaffs,  and  a 100  fheep,  and  wintered  fifty  fheep. 
And  he  now  holds  a palture  adjoining  his  garden,  at  Bofton, 
of  eight  acres,  which  keeps  in  fummer  ten  oxen  and  forty 
fheep,  and  winters  thirty  fheep.  But  the  fineff  grazing 
lands  are  at  Bofton,  Alderchurch,  Fofdyke,  Sutherton, 
Kirton,  Frampton,  Wibberton,  and  Skirbeck  : the  fie  will 
carry,  in  fummer,  a bullock  to  an  acre  and  a half,  befides 
four  fheep  an  acre  ; and  two  fheep  an  acre  in  the  winter 
feafon.” 

It  is  ftated  that  “ the  Rev.  Mr.  Berridge,  of  Alderchurch, 
has  near  his  houfe  forty  acres  of  the  rich  grafs,  upon  which 
the  ftock  is  upon  an  average  300  fheep,  fixteen  fattening 
bullocks,  three  cows,  four  horfes,  and  carries  through  the 
winter  three  fheep  an-  acre.  This  land  is  valued  at  qor.  an 
acre.  It  is  a vaft  ftock.  He  favoured  him  withthefe  par- 
ticulars in  the  prefence  of  a dozen  neighbours,  and  called  in 
his  manager  to  confirm  it  ; it  wanted,  therefore,  no  after- 
corrcdtionsff  ’ And  “ in  the  grazing  lands  at  Swinefhead,  a 
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bcaft  an  acre  of  40  to  70  ftone,  and  two  or  three  fheep  ; all's 
two  fheep  an  acre  in  winter.  Mr.  Tindal,  at  Ewerby,  which 
is  on  high-land,  compared  with  Holland  Fen,  flocks  a bul- 
lock to  two  and  a half  acres,  and  three  fheep  per  acre  in 
fummer,  and  two  fheep  an  acre  in  winter.  And  in  the  lord- 
fhips  of  Horbling,  Billingborough,  Berthorp,  Sempring- 
ham,  Pointon,  Dowfby,  Dunfby,  and  Hackonby,  there  are 
extenfive  trails  of  rich  grazing  land  applied  to  fattening 
bullocks  and  fheep,  carrying  a bullock  to  two  acres,  and  three 
fheep  per  acre  in  fummer  ; and  two  fheep  an  acre  in  winter, 
which  lands  are  generally  rented  at  3Cr.  per  acre.  Mr. 
Elkington,  of  Howel,  keeps  one  bullock  and  nine  fheep  to 
three  acres,  and  in  the  winter  two  fheep  an  acre.”  But 
“ Hanworth,  north  of  Lincoln,  is  chiefly  grafs  which  is  fed 
by  cows,  calves,  and  young  cattle.  On  the  Lawn  at  Norton 
Place,  which  is  heath-land,  two  couples  per  acre  in  fummer  ; 
but  the  foil  not  adapted  to  permanent  grafs  without  great 
exertion.”  And  “ there  is  a trail  of  pafture-land,  which 
is  of  confiderable  extent  north  and  fouth,  but  very  narrow 
eaft  and  well,  which  lies  in  the  vale  between  the  heath  and 
the  Wolds.  Fie  viewed  it  from  Norton  Place  in  going  to 
Owerfby,  which  is  in  it ; the  quality  is  good,  but  of  the 
fecond  rate.”  And  further,  that  “ the  grafs-land  clofe  to 
Gainfborough  lets  at  4 1.  and  5/  an  acre.  The  marfh  grafs 
on  the  Trent  and  Knaith,  & c.  20 s.  to  30r.  and  produces 
one  and  a half  or  two  tons  of  hay  an  acre.  The  marfhes  on 
the  river  are  flocked  from  the  12th  of  April  to  the  12th  of 
May  ■;  this  of  late  has,  however,  been  omitted,  as  they 
found  the  grafs  hurt  by  it.  Clear  the  hay  by  Lammas,  one 
to  one  and  a half  ton  an  acre.  Then  turn  in  milch-cows, 
and  afterwards  other  ftock,  till  November.  Rent  20 s.  but 
ineafure  (hurt.  And  at  Garthorpe,  in  marfh-lands,  fome 
rich  grazing  lands,  which  will  carry  a good  bullock  an  acre, 
but  no  fheep  fed.  This  land  is  now  let  to  break  up  at 
3/.  15s.  an  acre  for  14  years.”  But  that  “ Mr.  HefTelden, 
at  Barton,  has  four  acres  near  the  town  ; levelled  and  ma- 
nured it  after  the  allotment,  and  this  year  it  feeds  four 
cows  : -three  of  them  joifted  at  3J.  a week,  a produce  of  12 
guineas.  At  Immingham  and  Stallenborough,  there  are 
fome  marfh-lands  that  will  carry  nine  bullocks  of  80  ftone 
upon  12  acres,  and  12  fheep,  and  two  fheep  per  acre  in 
winter;  fome  has  only  one.  But  the  fame  lordfhips  have, 
it  is  remarked,  clay  paftures  that  will  not  do  any  thing  lake 
this.  And,  at  Thornton  college,  Mr.  Uppleby  has  a few 
clofes  of  extraordinary  fine  grazing-land,  which  will  carry 
the  largeft  bullocks,  and  it  is  worth,  he  thinks,  50 s.  an  acre 
rent. 

“ The  marfh  on  the  coaft  of  Grainthorpe,  Saltfleetby, 
and  Theddlethorpe,  & c.  is  very  good : it  will  keep  three 
fheep  an  acre,  and  an  ox  to  three  acres  ; and  one  fheep  and 
an  half  to  an  acre  in  winter.  The  hilly  wold  good  paftures 
on  marl  and  chalk  at  Gayton,  near  Louth,  will  carry  three 
ewes  and  three  lambs  ptr  acre,  and  a fprinkling  of  young 
cattle,  See.  befides ; fome  only  two  ewes  and  lambs,  befides 
cattle,  fuch  land  as  is  worth  15J.  to  20 s.  an  acre.  In  the 
marlhes  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Saltfleet  and  Sutte-s, 
there  is  fome  diitinfflion,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  note  by 
parifhes.  In  Northcots,  the  quality  rather  inferior,  being 
chiefly  for  breeding.  Mars  Chapel,  better,  but  ftill  weak  ; 
and'  for  breeding  alio.  In  Grainthorpe,  a great  deal  very 
good  grazing  land.  Conifholm,  low,  fwatnpy,  and  but 
little  good.  Skidbrock,  a great  deal,  and  very  good.  South 
Somercots,  the  fame  ; but  icoo  acres  of  ings,  or  common 
meadow.  The  three  Saltfleetby’s  5000  acres,  and  a great 
deal  very  ftrong  and  good  for  feeding  beafts.  Some  of  the 
late  Mr.  Chaplin’s  marfhes  here,  fold  fo  high  as  77 /.  the 
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ftatute  acre.  In  general,  the  meafure  fhort  from  Saltfleet 
to  Sutton,  there  ftatute.  In  the  Theddlethorpes,  much  very 
good  ; but  fome  low,  and  not  well  drained.  Marblethorpc, 
very  good.  Sutton,  remarkable  good  and  ftrong  feeding 
land. 

“ In  thefe  marfh  parifhes,  the  rich  grazing  ground  of  the 
firft  quality  lets  at  about  40 s.  an  acre,  and  the  red  about 
30 s.  Such  as  will  not  feed,  but  only  breed,  at  20 s.  to  2 5.0  ; 
and  this  diftin&ion  of  feeding  and  breeding  is  here  alfo  ex- 
preffed  by  faying,  that  one  lort  of  marfh  will  feed  (beep  ; 
but  the  other,  keep  them  in  holding  order,  will  make  them 
hold  the  flelh  they  have  got,  but  not  fatten  profitably.  If 
the  bell  of  thefe  lands  are  compared  with  the  grazing  diftri&s 
ot  Bofton  and  its  vicinity,  it  was  remarked  to  him,  that 
thefe  are  more  naturally  good,  and  much  better  watered : 
they  have  at  all  times  plenty  of  frefh  water  here,  which  is 
a great  object;  but  for  artificial  fertility,  locality  to  fairs 
and  markets,  &c.  the  Bollon  lands  are  much  fuperior. 
The  meafure  at  Bofton,  See.  is  here  faid  to  be  more  than  an 
acre  ; here  lefs,  not  more  than  three  roods,  and  the  ing  land 
ftill  lefs.  On  ten  acres,  at  Skidbrook,  eight  beafts  and 
fixteen  fheep  have  been  fummered,  and  the  ftieep  wintered 
alfo.  And,  in  general,  the  marfin  that  lets  from  30s.  to  40^. 
will  carry  a beaft  to  two  acres,  and  two  fheep  an  acre  ; but, 
perhaps,  he  fays,  more  generally  one  and  a half  fheep.” 

With  refpedt  to  the  profit  oi  grazing  the  bell  land,  it  is 
ftated  in  this  manner  : 


Statement. 

A beaft  bought  at  20/.  to  two  acres,  at  the  £.  s.  d. 

profits  of  5/.  - - - -2100 

Two  Iheep  per  acre,  bought  in  at  45 r.  and  fold 

at  55  s.  - - - - -100 

Four  fleeces  at  9 \lb.  38 lb.  at  8 d.  - -154 


4 15  4 


Expences.  £.  s.  d. 


Rent 

. 

Tithe 

Rates 

- 

Dyke-reeve 

Shepherding 

. 

Waftiirig  and  c 

lipping 

Incidents 

• 

Capital 

employed. 

Beafts 

£.20  0 

O 

Sheep 

4 10 

6 

A year’s  rent 

24  10 

6 

2 0 

0 

At  5/.  per  cent. 

26  10 

6 

200 
010 
036 
0 0 9 


2 5 3 

- 010 

- 006 

- 006 


£.  s.  d. 
166 


3 *3  9 

Profit  . . 1 1 *r 


Iicre  rhe  total  intereft  made  is  about  9 /•  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  of  26/.,  and  this  feems  to  be  rather  inadequate,  for 
there  is  nothing  for  Ioffes,  which,  in  a courfe  of  time,  muft 
be  fome  thing  confiderable.  The  intereft  made  ought  to  be, 
at  leaft,  10 1.  per  cent,  after  a proper  deduction  for  Ioffes.’ 


Either,  therefore,  the  land  carries  more  ftock,  or  it  is  too 
highly  rented.  Grazing  is  accounted  a profitable  profeifion  ; 
but  when  it  is  confidered  that  this  26/.  capital  would  ftock 
five  acres  of  good  arable  land,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
reckoned  to  pay  a lefs  profit  than  from  12 s.  to  1 5,-.  an  acre, 
fiom  3 /.  to  4/.  $s.  it  will  appear  that  the  plough  is  much 
more  beneficial  than  fuch  grazing  calculated  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Kerihaw,  of  Driby,  and  Mr.  Bourne,  of  Haugh, 
agree  in  the  following  marfh  account  for  land  there  at  10 
the  acre. 

Produce. 

Two  fheep  at  icj-.  the  fummer  - . - 1 o c 

Two  ditto  in  winter  - . -100 

Half  the  profit  on  an  ox  - . - 1 13  4 

3 '3  4 


Expences. 

Rent 

Tithe  - 

Rates  and  dyke -reeve 
Shepherding 

Cutting  thiftles  and  dreffing 
Ditches,  folds,  &c. 

Interejl  of  Capital. 

Bullock,  half  £.6  o o 
T™  fheep  3 0 0 £.  s.  d. 

Rent  - 2000110 


* 1 15  o 

- ° 3 o 
-080 

- 010 

- 020 

- 006 


11  00 


Going  to  look  at  ftock  £.0  o 6 


3 1 o 

Produce  - - af.3  13  4 

Expences  - - 3 1 c 


Profit  o 12  4 

The  grofs  intereft  rather  better  than  10/.  per  cent. 

Mr.  Parkinfon,  of  Reevefby,  obferved,  that  the  rich 
marines  were  better  managed,  and  in  better  order,  twenty 
years  ago,  than  they  are  at  prefent ; the  wold  farmers  had  not 
then  got  fuch  poffeflion  of  them,  and  they  were  in  the  hands 
>1  refident  graziers,  who  attend  much  more  to  bobbnv 
which  kept  them  fine  ; for  nothing  hurts  marfh  land  fo 
much  as  letting  it  run  coarfe,  from  permitting  the  grafs  to 
get  a head.  And  lie  calculates  an  acre  of  rich  marfh  in 
VY  rangle.  See.  thus, 


Rent 

Tithe 

Rates 

Shepherding 


Expences. 

- £1  16  0 

O O O'. 

* * 060 

-OIO 


Dyke-reeve 

Ditches,  folds,  and  gates 


330 
- 008 

* O O £1 

Interejl 
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Interef  of  Capital. 

2 Shearlings  £.5 

0 

0 

Bullock  to  two 

acres  20/.  10 

0 

0 

Year’s  rent  2 

0 

0 

ll 

0 

0 

Grazing  Account  of  ten  Acres  of  the  firjl  Quality,. 


Expences. 

£. 

“ Rent 

- 

22 

IO 

Tithe,  3>r. 

- 

I 

IO 

Town  charges. 

£. 

S, 

d. 

Poor  and  conftable,  &c. 

0 

2 

7 

Church 

0 

O 

3 

Highways 

0 

0 

5 

In  the  pound 

0 

O 

3 

3 

Produce. 

Improvement  of  2 fheep,  4 fleeces,  3 to  a tod, 
i1  tod  - 

Difference  in  price  lew.  - 


Loffes  5/.  per  cent. 


Bullock,  profit  about  4 1. 
Loffes  one-fortieth 


£.2  o o 

OIO 


Expences 
Profit  per  acre 


1 6 8 

- 100 

2 6 8 

- 024 

244 

1 19  o 

4 3 4 

3 1 2 


1 2 2 


Or  total  interefl  1 1 /.  $s.  6d.  per  cent. 

In  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  the  pafture  confifts  of  three 
forts  in  point  of  rent,  & c.  the  higheft  at  about  45J.  being 
from  32^.  to  50 s.  The  fecond  from  2 6s.  to  32 s.  average 
28i.  The  third,  average  il.  is.  Befides  this  a fmall 
quantity  of  open  meadow,  called  ings,  average  about 
iSs.  The  bell  kind  of  pafture  is  chiefly  flocked  with 
fhearling  wethers,  bought  at  the  fpring  market  at  Bofton, 
which,  having  yielded  two  fleeces  of  wool,  are  fold  off  eafily 
in  the  next  year  ; and  by  beafts  in  the  fummer,  fold  in 
autumn  ; fome  kept  on  farther  in  eddifh,  but  all  gone  in  the 
winter.  The  fecond  beft  is  chiefly  fed  by  young  beafts  and 
hogs,  kept  on  to  fhearlings : thefe  are  well  kept,  as  their 
value  materially  depends  on  it;  there  a e alfo  fome  few 
breeding  fheep  on  this  divifion  of  the  pafture.  The  third 
clafs  is  chiefly  mown.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  thefe 
particulars  relat  ■ to  an  acre  larger  than  ftatute  meafure, 
about  4^  roods.” 

“ The  firft  divifion  is  flocked  at  the  rate  of  three  fheep 
per  acre,  winter  and  fummer,  with  the  overplus  of  fome 
bought  in  the  fpring,  and  not  cleared  from  the  land  till 
fome  months  later  than  the  time  at  which  they  are  bought. 
The  beafts  are  in  proportion,  on  an  average  of  feven  to  ten 
acres,  from  54  to  too  flone.  The  fecond  clafs  winters 
about  five  fheep  to  two  acres,  with  not  lefs  than  four  per 
acre  in  fummer,  with  a few  cows  and  young  beafts  ; and  on 
both  thefe  there  will  be  fome  few  horfes,  too  uncertain  to 
average'.  On  the  bell  land,  they  are  chiefly  horfes  making 
up  for  fale  ; and,  on  the  fecond  quality,  horfes  employed 
in  work,  or  young  ones  ; it  is  not  ufual  to  keep  any  horfes 
in  fummer  except  on  the  paftures.  The  produce  of  hay 
on  the  third  may  be  about  35s.  an  acre;  the  eddifh  eaten 
by  cattle  from  tire  other  grounds;  or  by  lambs  or  hogs, 
beforf  they  go  to  their  winter  keeping. 
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Dyke-reeve,  $d. 
Shepherding.  2 s.  6d.  an  acre 
Fences,  is. 


Interefl  of  capital 

Seven  oxen,  at  14/. 

Thirty  fheep,  4 $s. 

Enters  at  Lady-day,  but  a 
year’s  charges 

Surplus  neceffary,  becaufe  of 
fheep  unfold  at  time  of 
purchafe 


Interefl  at  5/. 

Loffes  on  flock  very  lift 
deed,  1/.  per  cent,  wil 
bably  cover  it 
Cutting  thillles,  bobbing 
to  it,  flock  as  above 

Incidents 

Profit 
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042 
1 5 o 

o 10  o 

29  II  IX. 


98  o o 
67  10  o 

27  o o 


o o 
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Seven  beafts,  at  2/.  ior. 
Thirty  fheep,  at  54;. 
Sixty  fleeces,  at  8r. 

A horfe,  twelve  weeks 


. 

10 

10 

0 

e in- 

pro- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

0 

'qual 

“ 

- 

165 

10 

0 

207 

*3 

1 1 

* 

5 

0 

0 

212 

J3 

1 1 

* 

*5 

16 

1 

228 

10 

0 

Produce, 

- 

121 

10 

0 

- 

- 

81 

0 

0 

- 

- 

24 

0 

0 

" 

* 

2 

0 

0 

228 

10 

0 

Per  acre  1 /.  1 is.  6d.  profit. 

Produce  61.  6r.  cd.  per  acre.” 

The  writer  hints  that  the  profit  upon  -this  firft  clafs  of 
land  is  greater  than  upon  the  reft  ; and  that  the  third  fort 
yields  very  little  profit  by-grazing,  and  would  pay  much 
better  in  tillage.  There  are  many  graziers  there,  who  have 
no  other  land  than  what  is  upon  thefe  flats,  and  fome  who 
are  fuppofed  to  have  made  by  their  bufinefs  enough  to  have 
3 realized 


realized  a comfortable  fubfiftence. 
of  certain  fields  in  the  occupation 
Chapel,  are  Hated  in  this  way  : 

Expences. 

“ Rent 
Tithe 
Rates 

Shepherding 

Intered  of  capital  - - 0120 
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“ It  carries  a bullock  to  two  acres,  and  three  fiiecp  per 


acre. 

Produce. 

Half  a bullock 

• 

£1 

10 

0 

A Iheep  and  half 

- 

- 

1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

V 

Expences  2 

*3 

0 

- 

Profit 

0 

7 

0 

Of  better  land. 

Rent 

» 

a 

£2 

5 

0 

Sundries 

- 

- 

0 

7 

0 

Intered  of  capital 

•- 

- 

1 

4 

0 

3 

16 

0 

It  carries  a bullock  and  three  (beep 

aa  acre. 

A bullock 

3 

0 

0 

Three  fheep 

- 

- 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Expences  3 16  o 


Profit  240 

It  is  however  dated,  that  very  few  fields  will  yield 
any  thing  like  this  : he  has  but  one  clofe  ; and  there  are 
•fome  expences  omitted.  And  “ Mr.  Tennifon,  of  Lincoln, 
has  13  acres  of  marfh  at  Grimfby,  that  fummer-feeds  14 
bullocks  ; and  carries  35  fheep  the  year  through.’’  But 
that  “ in  the  tradl  of  marfh-land  on  the  fea-coall,  they 
obferve,  that  where  mod  grafs  is  left  in  autumn,  there  the 
herbage  is  .the  coarfed  and  word  next  year  ; the  remark  was 
made  in  anfwer  to  recommending  eddifh  for  fpring-feeding 
{beep,  which  would  not  do  on  rich  marfh,  though  it  might 
on  uplands.”  It  alfo  (hews,  that  the  fydem  of  clofe  feed- 
ing is  proper,  and  would  anfwer  well  in  many  diltridts  where 
it  is  not  the  praftice.”  And  “ in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck, 
they  like  to  have  a tolerable  head  of  grafs  in  the  fpring, 
before  turning  in  ; and  afterwards  fo  to  flock  as  to  prevent 
its  getting  coarfe  by  running  away,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
neceffity  of  hobbing,  which,  however,  mull  be  done  in  a 
wet  growing  feafon.” 

But  after  the  flock  has  been  brought  into  a proper  flate 
for  the  market,  there  is  in  many  fituations  much  difficulty 
hi  difpoling  of  it  to  the  bell  advantage.  Mr.  Mar  (hall  has 


remarked,  that  though  it  be  attended  with  lefs  difficulty 
than  that  of  buying  in  the  flock,  it  requires  much  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  experience,  to  execute  it  in  the  bell  man- 
ner, or  with  the  leall  poffible  lofs.  A due  confiderati  >n  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  Hock  while  feeding,  and  of  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  upon  the  land,  may  afford  fome  fort 
of  guide  in  the  bufinefs  ; but  the  mofl  corredl  judgment 
may  be  formed  by  the  young  grazier,  by  the  pradlice  of 
frequent  weighing,  and  the  accurate  companion  of  the  living 
with  the  dead  weigh^L^ff  fuch  flock  as  are  killed  in  his 
neighbourhood,  as  it  ism a much  more  certain  method  than 
the  ufe  of  the  eye  and  hand,  as  has  been  flievvn  under  the 
head  Grazier.  Having  recourle  to  frequent  weighing  has 
alfo  the  advantage  of  (hewing  the  progrefs  that  is  made  by- 
animals  under  different  forts  of  keep  or  food.  But  befides 
this,  the  grazing  farmer  mull  be  regulated  in  the  falc  of  his 
flock  by  the  nature  of  his  fituation.  In  moll  of  the  mid- 
land and  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Smithfield  is  the 
place  where  the  fat  flock  of  the  farmers  are  difpofed  of : 
while  in  other  parts,  they  are  frequently  fold  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  to  the  large  towns  which  are  at  no  great 
di (lance.  In  the  former  cafes,  efpccially  on  the  lefs  exten- 
five  farms,  the  fat  llock  are  brought  up  by  perfons,  who 
make  it  a bufinefs,  being  employed  by  various  graziers  in 
the  fame  vicinity,  who  have  an  entire  confidence  in  them. 
With  the  more  extenfive  graziers,  who  fend  up  frequent 
lots,  the  bufinefs  is  done  by  a falefman,  in  whom  they  have 
confidence.  With  little  grazing  farms,  the  cultom  is  often 
to  fell  them  to  the  butchers  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is 
frequently  the  bed  method.  And  the  advantages  of  thefe 
different  modes  mull  depend  greatly  upon  circumllances. 
Some,  however,  fuppofe  that  the  London  market  is  the 
bed  calculated  only  for  thofe  who  give  a weekly  attendance, 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  fupplies.  The  ex- 
pences being  materially  different,  as  with  the  falefman’s  corn- 
million,  they  frequently  amount  to  twelve  (hillings  a head 
there,  while  in  the  country  they  are  not  more  than  from 
three  to  five.  Confequently,  that  fat  dock  may  in  many 
cafes,  where  only  a few,  or  what  are  termed  fmall  lots,  are 
to  be  difpofed  of,  be  fold  at  home  with  lefs  expence  than 
having  them  fent  to  dillant  markets  ; but  that  with  large 
lots,  the  latter  mode  mud  be  had  recourfe  to,  as  more  cer- 
tain, expeditious,  and  convenient.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
fadls  which  have  been  dated  fully  (hew  that  the  advantages 
of  the  grazing  fydem  mud  be  materially  different  under 
different  circumdances,  and  be  greatly  influenced  by'  thofe 
of  a local  kind.  It  has  indeed  been  remarked  by  a Kentilh 
grazier,  that  the  profits  of  no  two  grazing  farmers  are  ex- 
adtly  “ alike  on  the  fame  given  quantity  of  land,”  nor  even 
on  the.  fame  land,  as  years,  prices,  as  well  as  the  exertions 
and  talents  of  each  individual,  are  different.  In  all  cafes, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  fuccefs  mud  in  a great  meafure  de- 
pend upon  the  knowledge,  exertion,  and  excellence  of  the 
method  which  is  adopted  by  the  particular  farmer.  State- 
ments can  of  courfe  only  fhew  what  are  the  general  profits 
of  the  fydlem.  With  neat-cattle,  in  the  weltern  and  mid- 
land diftridls,  they  are  given  by  Mr.  Billingfley,  and  Mr. 
Young,  in  the  Surveys  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  In  this  way,  the  former  fays,  that  a grazing 
farmer  who  has  200  acres  of  land,  may  fatten  annually  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  as  oxen,  with  fevcn  y fheep  and  ten 
colts,  which  together  may'  afford  a comfortable  but  not 
exorbitant  profit  to  him. 
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GRAZING. 

The  grazing  accounts 
of  Mr.  Loft,  of  Mafh 


£115  o 
020 
030 
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Statement. 


GRAZING. 


Statement. 

Dr. 

To  rent  of  200  acres,  average  value  40,?.  an 
acre  .... 

To  tithe  and  taxes,  fay 

Feb.  To  fifty  oxen,  at  1 1 /. 

July.  To  fifty  oxen,  at  7/. 

To  mowing  and  making  fifty  acres  of  hay,  at 
ioj-. 

To  (kimming  and  making  fifty  acres  of  fum- 
mer-leaze,  at  3j\ 

To  wages  throughout  the  year,  befides  the 
farmer’s  labour  ... 

To  accidents  - 


Cr. 


To  profit  (intereft  of  capital  and  accidents 
included)  ... 


Cr. 

O dt.  By  fifty  oxen,  at  18/. 

May.  By  fifty  oxen,  at  13/. 

By  profit  on  feventy  flieep,  fummer  kept 
By  profit  on  ten  colts  ... 
By  profit  on  two  hundred  flieep  winter  fatted, 
and  fold  in  April  unihorn 


£. 

5. 

d. 

400 

0 

0 

5° 

0 

0 

550 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

5° 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1452 

10 

0 

277 

10 

0 

1 73° 

0 

0 

£. 

s. 

d. 

900 

0 

0 

650 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

ICO 

0 

0 

I73° 

0 

0 

And  on  the  rich  grazing  lands  in  Ifincolnfhire,  according 
to  the  latter  writer,  the  pradtice  feems  to  afford  a much 
greater  advantage  to  the  farmer  ; as  the  account,  given 
by  T.  Fydell,  ei'q.  M.  P.  for  twenty  acres,  in  1796,  hands 
thus : 


Statement. 

Dr. 

To  18  hearts,  at  12/  each 
To  80  flieep,  at  4 6s. 


£.  s.  d. 
1 10  o 
300 
1000 
300 
500 


Expen ccs,  •v'rz. 

Tithe  > - 

Dyke-reeve 

Rates 

Shepherding 

Expences 

Lofs,  fuppofed  one  flieep 


Interert  one  year 
One  year’s  rent 


Hire  of  a clofe  for  the  winter,  for  35 
fheep  .... 

Profit  - - 


22 

IO 

0 

2 

6 

0 

424 

16 

0 

21 

4 

0 

60 

0 

0 

506 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

72  3 

10 

0 

87 

4 

0 

By  18  hearts,  at  19/.  $s. 
By  80  flieep,  at  55J. 

By  52  tod  of  wool,  a'c  ijs. 


£.  t.  d 

346  10  o 
220  o o 
44  4 o 

610  14  o 


And  that  “ the  difference  between  the  buying  and  felling- 
price,  lofs  deducted,  208/.  8^-.,  is  the  produce  of  the  land, 
or  10/.  8t.  per  acre,  which  is  very  great  indeed,  and  fhews 
that  this  land  would  let  at  5/.  4^.  an  acre,  fuppofing  this 
year  to  be  an  average  one. 

“ This  difference  of  rent  would  dedudt  44/.  from  the 
profit  of  87/.  and  leave  43/.  which,  with  21/.  charged,  make 
64/  ; intereft  on  the  year’s  advance  of  546,  or  per 

cent.’’ 

But  in  the  fyftem  of  grazing  purfued  in  fome  of  the 
fouthern  rich  marffiy  diftridts  with  flieep,  as  ftated  fome 
time  ago,  the  amount  Hands  as  below,  according  to  Mr. 
Price  ; but  at  prefent  the  profit  mult  be  much  higher, 
from  the  improved  management  of  the  Romney  Marlh 
graziers  in  general. 

Account  of  Stock  bought  in  for  Fifty  Acres  of  Pajlure  Land , 
for  the  Tear.  1778. 


310  barren  ewes,  at  1!.  ir.  each. 
90  South  Down  wethers,  at  dol 
i o fleer  runts  - 
10  Suffex  oxen 
8 Steer  runts 
Rent,  at  30 s.  per  acre 
Expences,  at  53-.  per  acre 


£.  s.  d. 

216  o o 
184  o o 

4C0  o o 


1788-89. 

310  barren  ewes,  at  3U.  each 
90  South  Down  wethers,  at  do. 

10  iteer  runts,  at  13/.  each 
10  Suffex  oxen,  at  15/.  each 
jo  ditto,  to  keep  18  weeks,  at  2 s.  per 
week  each  ... 

8 lleer  runts,  fold  at  9/.  each 
2 ditto,  to  keep  12  weeks,  at  ix.  6d.  per 
week  each  ... 

8 packs  3 draughts  of  long  wool  at 
8/.  1 os. 

ll  ditto  of  fine  wool,  at  12/. 

Total 

Dedudt 

Cleaj-  profit 


One  acre. 

Winter,  2 barren  ewes,  off  in  May 
Summer,  5 wethers,  off  at  Michaelmas 

Wool  of  7 flieep,  at  12/.  per  pack 
One  bullock  to  fat 


4U 


£. 

S . 

d. 

325 

10 

0 

94 

IO 

0 

98 

!5 

0 

"5 

0 

0 

49 

IO 

0 

75 

0 

0 

12 

IS 

0 

770 

*5 

0 

in  the 

Tear 

£. 

s . 

d. 

O 

CO 

IO 

0 

*39 

IO 

0 

130 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

74 

7 

6 

18 

0 

Q 

0 

00 

3 

6 

770 

*5 

0 

3i3 

8 

6 

\ch  Sheep. 

£. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

IO 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

Rent 
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GRAZING. 


£.  s. 

Brought  over  - 8 12 

£.  s.  d.. 

Rent  - - 1 10  o 

Expences  - 050 

Affeffes  and  taxes  050 

200 


Clear  profit  - - 61-20 


One  acre. 

Three  wethers,  on  at  Michaelmas  1 10  o 

Two  ditto,  in  May  - 100 

Wool  - - - 1 to  o 

One  bullock  to  fat  - - 300 


700 

Rent,  See.  as  before  - -200 


Clear  profit  - - -500 


Profits  011  Breeding  Band. 
One  acre. 


Winter,  2!  ewes  and  3 lambs,  at  14,1. 

- 

2 

2 

0 

Wool  of  2\  ewes 

• 

0 

13 

0 

Wool  of  3 lambs 

• 

0 

4 

6 

Wool  of  one  teg 

- 

0 

4 

0 

The  fummer  improvement  of  do. 

. 

0 

5 

0 

Joifl  bullock  keep 

- 

0 

10 

0 

3 

18 

6 

Rent  - - 1 

© 

0 

Expences  - - 0 

s 

0 

One  in  twenty  lofs  by  deaths  0 

7 

O 

1 

12 

0 

Clear  profit 

- 

2 

6 

6 

It  is  remarked,  “on  the  firft  of  thefe  ftatements,  that 
the  year  was  favourable  for  vegetation  ; and  that  fuch  pro- 
fits could  not  probably  be  made  feven  years  together, 
which  is  the  ir.oft  accurate  method  of  calculating  profits  on 
land.  There  being  no  affeffes  on  the  land,  alio,  makes  it 
more  profitable.”  And  further,  that  two  modes  in  refpect 
“ to  the  profits  on  fattening  land  are  ftated  ; the  firft  ufed 
by  the  bell  graziers  ; the  other,  the  moil  common  : fome 
take  bullocks  in  to  keep,  others  buy  runts  ; the  profits  of 
which  muff  depend  on  their  judgment ; but  3/.  is  the  medium 
profit  between  the  whole : icw.  each  {keep  is  generally  al- 
lowed as  the  gained  profit  by  fattening.’’  It  is  added  that 
“ it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  this  profit  will  always 
amount  to  fo  much  as  the  years  differ;  therefore  dryfta- 
ions  will  abate  it,  and  a large  tract  of  land  cannot  have  the 
fupply  of  flock  to  make  it  fo  great.  v There  are  Ioffes 
to  be  taken  out;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  profit- 
able, as  the  expences  are  fo  moderate,  that  one  fervant-man 
can  manage  a thoufand  acres  of  pafture-land.  The  value 
or  rent  of  land  is  put  too  low,  except  for  long  leafes  unex- 
pired, or  where  a large  quantity  of  land  is  taken.  The 
average  price  of  rent  is  from  40/.  to  3/.  for  fattening  land, 
wnlefs  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  breeding  and  fattening, 


d.  perhaps  about  30,1. ; and  fome  old  leafes  1 /.  breeding 
o land.” 

It  is  ftated  that  where  fheep,  in  order  to  fatten  them  in  a 
more  expeditious  manner,  or  to  finifh  them  in  cafes  where 
the  grafs  is  infufficient  for  the  purpofe,  have  the  addition  of 
turnips  or  other  forts  of  luxuriant  green  food,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken,  by  the  grazier,  that  a due  proportion  of 
fome  fort  of  dry  material  be  had  recourfe  to  at  tire  fame 
time  ; as  without  fuch  precaution,  not  only  lofs  may  be  fuf- 
tained  by  the  death  of  lome  of  "the  ffreep  in  particular  in- 
ftances,  but  by  their  making  lefs  progrefs  in  becoming  fat 
than  would  othervvife  be  the  cafe.  Hay,  cut  chaff,  bran,, 
or  a few  oats,  anfvver  the  purpofe  very  well.  See  Soil- 
ing. 

It  is  neceffary,  in  order  that  the  confumption  of  thefe  forts 
of  food  may  be  conducted  in  the  moll  economical  manner, 
that  proper  troughs,  racks,  cribs,  or  bafkets,  fhould  be 
provided,  and  fixed  in  fuch  a way,  as  that  they  cannot  be- 
overturned.  The  grazisrs,  in  fome  parts  of  Lincolnfhire, 
have  a large  fort  of  crib  or  wicker-work  bafket,  being  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  circumference,  and  wattled  to  the  height  of 
one  foot  or  a foot  and  a half,  in  a clofe  manner,  and  then 
left  open  for  about  a foot  and  a half ; after  which  it  i« 
clofely  wattled  again  for  nearly  afoot,  being  drawn  in,  in  a 
narrowing  manner  at  the  top,  fo  as  to  have  only  proper 
room  for  introducing  the  food.  The  finds  or  ftaves  are 
placed  about  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  which  admit  of  the 
fheep  feeding  in  a diftincl  manner.  It  is  deferibed  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  firft  feries  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 
and  denominated  a tumbril.  It  may  be  feen  at  fg.  8.  in  the 
Plate  on  Granaries.  This  contrivance  affords  much  advan- 
tage, both  in  the  faring  of  food  from  being  wafted,  and  in 
affording  the  lefs  ftrong  fheep  an  opportunity  of  feeding 
without  being  difturbed  or  driven  away  by  the  ftrong  ones, 
and  confequently  much  injured. 

In  the  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties,  it  is 
noticed  in  refpeft  to  the  practice  of  grazing  in  fuch  feafons. 
as  are  very  wet,  that  an  incident  of  this  fort  that  occurred  to 
the  writer  in  the  very  wet  autumn  of  1789  is  interefting. 
“ The  general  complaint  is,  that  grazing  flock,  though  they 
have  this  year  rolled  in  grafs,  have  not  done  well ; Mr. 
Henton,  of  Hoby  in  Leicefterfhire,  being  lingular  in  fay- 
ing, that  his  feeders  had  done  tolerably.  Indeed  his  flock 
corrobates  his  affertion.  He  had  a lot  cf  cows  at  Lough- 
borough, the  1 2th  of  Auguft,  the  fatteft  in  the  (how. 

“ But  his  management  is  more  remarkable  than  his  fuc- 
cefs.”  He  “ foddered  them  with  hay  all  the  wet  weather; 
that  is,  he  mowed  the  broken  grafs  for  them,  beginning 
under  the  hedges,  and  continuing  to  mow  the  coarfeit 
patches  throughout  the  piece. 

“ The  firft  day  (the  day  it  was  mown),  the  cattle  feldom 
touched  it ; but  the  fecond  or  third  day  they  fell  to  it 
freely,  eating  it  “ between  whiles,”  in  preference  to  grafs. 
In  the  morning,  it  was  always  the  firft  thing  they  filled  their 
bellies  with. 

“ The  cattle  having  eaten  up  the  more  palatable  parts  of 
the  herbage,  the  thiftles,  and  other  offal,  were  raked  up, 
and  carried  off  the  ground  : moll  excellent  management  ! 

“ This  flock  confided  of  about  fixty  head.  At  firft  one 
man  only  was  employed  in  mowing,  &c.  But,  before  the 
rainy  weather  ceafed,  he  fet  on  another  man. 

“ What  an  admirable  thought ! that  which  other  men  fuf- 
fered  to  Hand  wafte  in  itfelf,  an  encumbrance  to  the  ground, 
and  a nurfery  of  weeds,  was  converted  to  food,  more  nutri- 
tious, in  a wet  feafon,  than  the  belt  of  the  Handing 
herbage.” 

Mr,  Parkinfon,  of  Lincolnfhire,  had  made  a praftical  ob- 
j fervation, 
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fervation,  which  is,  that  “the  lefs  flicep  are  changed,  the 
hetter.”  It  demands  the  farmer’s  attention,  as  (hewing  the 
injury  of  folding  in  many  cafes.  And  it  is  noticed,  that  the 
grazing  cattle  are  changed  while  the  bufinefs  of  holbirg  the 
fields  is  performed,  and  that  the  fconer  this  is  executed  the 
better ; as  when  the  grafs  tufts  aie  cut  while  young,  the 
cattle  will  eat  the  produce  well. 

Upon  the  fubjeCt  of  docking  grazing  land,  Mr.  Marlhall 
remarks,  that  “ the  fairs  at  Birmingham  are  among  the  word 
in  the  country  for  fat  dock,  the  butchers  giving  the  graziers 
no  encouragement  to  drive  their  dock  to  them,  preferring 
the  toil  of  riding  twenty,  thirty,  or  perhaps  forty,  miles 
from  home  to  pick  up  their  “fat!”  fpending  a principal 
part  of  their  time  and  their  profits  in  an  employment  truly 
ridiculous.  How  convenient  it  would  be  to  the  grazier,  as 
well  as  to  the  butcher,  to  have  a weekly  market,  a Smith- 
field  at  or  near  Birmingham  ! to  the  grazier,  in  thereby  having 
a condant  and  certain  market  whenever  he  wanted  either 
keep  or  money  ; and,  to  the  butcher,  in  faving  time  and 
travelling  expences.  Yet  the  few  animals  which  are  taken 
there  at  prefent,  arc  frequently  drove  out  unfold.  But 
Thurfday,  which  is  the  ordinary  market-day,  is  improper. 
Monday  or  Tuefday  would  be  a more  fuitable  day  ; and  Sut- 
ton, perhaps,  the  mod  fuitable  place.  In  performing  the 
bufinefs  of  purcliafing  in  dock,  the  neared  fairs  are  always 
to  be  preferred,  if  it  can  be  done  there  with  propriety  ; as 
much  injury  and  lofs  is  frequently  fudainedby  driving  from  a 
confiderable  didance. 

And  the  bufinefs  of  grazing  other  forts  of  animals  may, 
in  fome  cafes,  be  a profitable  concern,  but  mud  always  be 
regulated  bv  the  nature  of  the  laud  and  circumdances  of  the 
farmer.  Where  he  has  a confiderable  extent  of  the  more 
coarfe  fort  of  padure-land,  he  may  often  find  it  advantageous 
to  graze  young  horfes,  efpecially  where  he  has  the  conve- 
nience of  breeding  them  likewife.  But  though  it  is  a pra&ice 
fometimes  followed  by  grazing  farmers,  to  admit  horfes  in 
the  fame  padures  with  the  other  dock,  it  fhould  condantly 
be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible,  as  they  are  very  injurious  by 
teazing  and  driving  the  fattening  cattle  about,  and  prevent- 
incr  their  reding  fo  much  as  is  otherwife  the  cafe.  It  is  a 
better  method  to  let  them  follow  this  fort  of  dock.  When 
horfes  are  admitted  upon  the  grazing  lands  in  Somei  fetfhire, 
it  is  feldom  done  in  a larger  proportion  than  that  of  one  to 
twenty  acres.  But  there  is  another  animal  which  it  has  long 
been  a practice  in  particular  filiations  to  graze.  This  is  the 
hog,  which,  where  the  farmer  has  a piece  of  rich  grafs, 
either  of  the  artificial  or  natural  kind,  he  may  turn  upon  it 
with  much  advantage.  With  clover,  and  fome  other  arti- 
ficial oraffes,  the  animals  are  found  to  fucceed  perfectly  well 
in  this  fort  of  management  ; but  it  is  objectionable  as  lofing 
a vad  four *e  of  manure  of  an  excellent  kind.  When  the 
field  is  fo  iituated  as  that  the  hogs  can  return  in  the  evenings 
to  the  well  littered  dies,  it  may,  however,  be  a highly 
beneficial  fyftem  of  practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  fort  of  management  might  be  much  more  exten- 
fively  employed  with  this  animal,  and  that  thereby  much  of 
the  food  of  {tore  pigs  might  be  faved.  See  Hog. 

GRAZIOSO,  Ital.  Gracieufement,  Fr.  graceful,  are 
terms  in  Mafic,  addrelicd  to  the  performer  ; but  if  the  com- 
pofition  is  devoid  of  grace,  the  term  can  convey  no  induc- 
tion to  the  performer.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  compofer  to 
fit  down  with  a refolution  to  compofe  a graceful  movement  ; 
it  mud  come  unfought,  and  infeniibly. 

Marmontel  has  defined  grace  in  poetry,  grace  in  attitudes, 
grace  in  motion,  grace  in  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
profe,  of  figures  in  painting,  as  a polifh,  a lacquer,  a varnidt. 
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a gilding  to  every  human  aftion  ; without  which  we  may  be 
lurprifed  and  entertained,  but  never  perfectly  pleafed.  1 

No  poet,  perhaps,  abounds  in  grace  and  facility  fo  much 
as  Metadaiio  ; for  examples,  fee  his  cantatas. 

Among  mufical  compofers,  perhaps,  none  have  been 
more  gifted  with  this  charm  than  Pergolefi,  Sacchini,  and 
Cimarofa. 

The  time  of  a graziofo  movement  is  nearly  the  fame  as 
andante  ; fmooth,  gentle,  and  inclined  to  piano  ; no  ccarfe 
drokes  of  the  bow  on  the  violin,  or  dry  coups  de  langue  on 
the  G flute,  except,  to  vary  the  exprelfion  and  effeCt,  the 
compofer  indicates  the  contrary. 

GRAZZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  ; 13  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Verona. 

GRAZZINI,  Gio.  Paolo,  of  Ferrara,  in  Biography,  left 
the  profeffion  of  goldfmith  to  become  a painter  at  an  advanced 
period  of  his  life  ; his  chief  indruftions  he  owed  to  the  friend- 
fliip  of  Carlo  Bonone.  The  fird  fpecimen  of  his  capacity  was 
a picture  of  St.  Eligio  placed  in  the  guldfmith’s  ball  of 
Ferrara.  Eight  years  which  he  had  employed  to  finifh  the 
work  were  amply  redeemed  by  the  diiplay  of  a mader-hand, 
and  a tone  of  colour  that  placed  him  near  in  rank  to  Porde- 
none,  and  adonifned  all  Ferrara,  who  had  known  Grazzini 
for  half  a century.  He  continued  to  produce  works  of  lefs 
compafs,  but  of  equal  tade,  which  are  met  with  in  private 
collections.  He  died  in  1632.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

Grazzini,  Antiiony-Francis,  furnamed  II  Lafca,  an 
Italian  writer,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1503,  and  is  known 
to  poderity  as  a confiderable  writer  in  profe  and  verfe.  He 
is  particularly  remembered  for  his  light  and  jocofe  poems, 
among  which  are  many  of  the  Canti  Carnafcialefchi,  or 
Carnival  Songs.  Tiiefe,  it  is  faid,  were  fird  invented  by 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  a collection  of  them  was  publilhed 
by  Grazzini  at  Florence  in  1559.  His  other  works  are 
as  follow:  “ La  Gutrra  de  Modri,  poema  giocofo,”  1584. 
“ Stanze,”  &c.  “ Comedie  VII.;”  “ II  Eafca,  Dialo- 

golo,”  &c.  ; “ Lettere,”  “ Orazione,”  “ Rime,”  No- 
velle  XI.  The  lad  was  an  extremely  popular  work,  and  as 
a novelid  Grazzini  was  thought  to  be  a worthy  rival  of  Boc- 
cace  in  the  elegance  of  his  narration  and  purity  of  his  ft  vie. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  Della  Crulca. 
Moreri. 

GREASE,  among  Farriers,  See.  an  inflammation  and 
fwelling  of  the  heels  about  the  fetlocks,  and  fometimes  of 
the  legs  of  a horfe,  as  high  as  the  knee  or  hock,  with  the 
fecict  on  of  an  oily  matter,  to  which  the  difeafe  owes  its 
name.  The  matter  difeharged  from  the  heels  has  a peculiar 
offenfive  fmell,  and  the  heels  themfelves  are  fometimes  ulce- 
rated. Heavy  horfes,  with  round  flethy  legs,  are  the  mod 
fubjeft  to  this  diforder,  and  the  white  legs  more  than  the 
red.  It  is  aimed  always  found  in  the  poderior  extremities. 
Greafe  h occalioned  by  hidden  changes  from  a cold  to  a hot 
temperature,  fuch  as  the  removing  of  horfes  from  grafs  into 
hot  ftables ; from  the  too  fudden  change  of  a generous  to  an 
impoverilhing  diet ; from  negleft  on  the  part  of  grooms  in 
leaving  the  heels  wet  and  full  of  fand  ; and  from  conditutional 
debility.  On  the  approach  of  this  difeafe,  and  for  feveral  davs 
before  any  very  confiderable  appearances  of  fwelling  and  in- 
flammation, the  animal  feems  to  feel  much  pain  in  the  affeCted 
heel,  which  is  indicated  by  his  railing  it  frequently  from  the 
ground,  and  his  not  being  able  to  red  upon  it  without  un- 
ealinefs.  At  this  early  period,  the  diforder  may  in  general  be 
removed  by  a poultice  of  boiled  bran  and  linfeed  powder 
condantly  applied  to  the  part,  and  kept  modi  with  warm 
water.;  giving  every  night,  or  every  iecond  night,  a mild 
diuretic.  When  the  inflammation  and  i'weliin g are  confider- 
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able,  the  fore-mentioned  poultice  may  be  ufed,  and  a flrong 
diuretic,  or  a purgative  may.be  adminiftcred  as  long  as  the 
cafe  fee  ms  to  require  it.  When  the  fwelling  and  inflamma- 
tion have  abated,  which  will  commonly  happen  in  three  or 
four-days,  the  poultice  may  be  difeontinued,  and  the  fol- 
lowing aflringent  lotion  may  be  applied  five  or  fix  times  a day. 
Forms  of  aitringent  lotion,  viz.  No.  i.  Alum  powdered, 

I oz.,  vitriolic  acid,  i dr.  and  water,  i pint.  No.  2.  Alum 
powdered,  4 oz.,  vitriolated  copper,  oz.,  and  water,  1-,  pint. 
No.  3.  Sugar  of  lead,  4 oz.,  vinegar,  6 oz.,  water,  1 quart. 

In  each  of  thefe  recipes  mix  the  ingredients.  Some  altera- 
tion may  be  neceffary,  according  to  circum dances,  in  the 
ftrength  of  thefe  lotions.  Where  the  inflammation  and  irri- 
tability of  the  part  are  confiderable,  they  mud  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  ; but  if  the  inflammation 
be  fubdued,  and  a fwelling  and  ulceration  remain,  the  alum 
folution  cannot  be  made  too  drong.  If  the  heels  be  ulce- 
rated, and  efpecially  if  they  appear  foul  and  have  an  offen- 
five  fmell,  one  or  other  of  the- following  adringent  oint- 
ments fliould  be  applied  to  the  ulcers,  viz.  No.  i.  Hog’s 
lard,  4 oz..,  oil  of  turpentine,  2 dr.,  and  water  of  acetated 
litharge,  i oz.  No.  2.  Venice  turpentine,  1 oz.,  hog’s  lard 
4 oz.,  ana  alum  finely  powdered,  1 oz.  Mix  the  reipeftive 
ingredients.  If  the  ulcers  he  deep,  and  do  not  readily  heal, 
they  fliould  be  wafhed  with  the  detergent  lotion  previoufly 
to  each  drefling.  Regular  exercife  011  clean  and  dry  ground 
is  of  the  highelt  importance.  In  flight  cafes  of  greaf'e,  the 
adringent  lotion  and  a few  diuretic  balls  will  generally  effect 
a cure  ; but  if  the  difeafe  is  of  long  danding,  and  more 
efpecially  if  the  horfe  has  had  it  before,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  remove  it.  In  fuch  cafes  an  alterative  powder, 
compofed  of  powdered  refin  and  nitfe  of  each  4 ounces, 
mixed  and  divided  into  8 dofes,  fliould  be  given  in  the  corn 
every  day,  until  it  produces  a confiderable  diuretic  effeft. 
In  very  obflinate  cafes,  rowels  in  the  thigh  have  been  found 
tifeful.  Digitalis,  or  fox-glove,  has  been  recommended  in 
thofe  fwellings  of  the  legs  which  are  the  eonfequences  of 
greafe  ; but  as  this  is  a violent  medicine,  and  apt  to  injure  the 
ftomach,  it  fhould  be  cautioufly  adminiftcred  ; the  dole  is 
from  half  a dram  to  one  dram.  When  a horfe  has  fuffered 
much  from  this  difeafe,  and  appears  to  be  weak  and  out  of 
condition,  a liberal  allowance  of  corn  will  tend  to  recover 
him,  efpecially  if  it  be  affifted  by  the  aitringent  lotion,  and 
careful  grooming.  In  cafes  of  this  kind  exercife  is  indiipen- 
fibie.  When  the  difeafe  depends  upon  debility  it  is  obvious 
that  a dofe  of  phyiic  would  be  improper ; but  confiderable 
benefit  has  fometimes  attended  the  exhibition  every  morning, 
till  the  bowels  are  moderately  opened,  of  the  following  al- 
terative ; viz.  foccotrine  aloes,  1 oz.,  caftile  foap,  iy  oz. 
powdered  ginger  and  myrrh,  of  each  | oz.  Form  thefe  into 
.n  mafs  with  fyrup,  and  divide  it  into  fix  balls.  This  medicine, 
though  of  an  opening  quality,  will  improve  the  horfe’s 
ftrength,  and  at  the  fame  time  promote  abiorption.  Or  the 
following  preparation  may  be  adminiftered  : viz.  antimony, 
finely  powdered,  and  flowers  of  iulphur,  of  each  6oz.;  linfeed 
powder,  2 oz.  ; and  honey  fufficient  to  form  a mafs  for  12 
balls  ; one  of  which  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a-day. 

Notfiing  tends  fo  much  to  prevent  greafe  and  fwelling  of 
the  legs  as  frequent  hand-rubbing,  and  cleaning  the  heels 
carefully,  as  foon  as  a horfe  comes  in  from  exercife.  In  inve- 
terate cafes  of  greale,  where  the  difeafe  appears  to  be  in 
fome  degree  habitual,  a run  at  grafs  is  the  only  remedy.  If 
a dry  paddock  can  be  procured  where  the  horfe  may  be  fhel- 
tered  in  bad  weather,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient ; for 
thus  circumftanced  the  horfe  may  perform  his  ufual  labour, 
and  be  kept  free  from  the  complaint.  In  the  earlier  ftages  of 
the  difeafe,  the  practice  of  turning  the  horfe  into  a falt- 
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marfh  is  ferviceable : and  a few  months’  run  on  a falt-marfli 
has  frequently  eradicated  the  diforder,  when  other  remedies 
have  failed.  Obftinate  cafes  of  greafe  may  very  frequently 
be  cured  by,  withholding  the  horie’s  allowance  of  water  for 
two  days,  or  even  a longer  time,  and  then  riding  him  into  the 
fea  or  fait  water,  when  his  third:  will  induce  him  to  drink 
freely  ; and  the  fait  water  will  aft  as  an  ufeful  laxative  and 
alterative.  This  procefs  mull  be  frequently  repeated,  when- 
ever it  does  not  appear  to  be  injurious  in  any  material  re- 
fpeft.  I11  a few  obftinate  cafes,  Mr.  White  fays,  (Treatife 
on  Veterinary  Medicine,)  that  he  has  feen  the  mercurial 
alterative  of  fervice,  giving  one  ball  every  morning,  until 
the  bowels  are  opened  : it  is  formed  of  calomel,  \ dr., 
aloes,  1 dr.,  Caftile  foap,  2 dr.,  and  oil  of  Juniper,  30  drops, 
made  into  a ball  with  fyrup  for  one  dofe.  In  the  treatment 
of  thofe  ulcers,  or  “ cracks,”  as  they  are  often  termed,  which 
particularly  occur  in  the  back  part  of  the  pattern,  and 
which  are  of  difficult  cure,  cleanlinefs  is  of  great  import- 
ance ; and  when  they  appear  inflamed  and  painful,  it  will 
be  ufeful  to  apply  a foft  poultice,  in  which  a little  Goulard 
has  been  mixed,  for  two  or  three  days.  The  following 
ointment,  viz.  frefh  hog's  lard,  4 oz.  and  white  lead  finely 
powdered,  1 oz.  mixed,  may  then  be  applied,  fpread  on  to wy 
and  fccured  with  a light  thin  bandage.  If  cracks  or  ulcers 
appear  in  the  heels,  without  that  general  fwelling  of  the 
legs  and  di {charge  of  matter,  which  conllitute  the  difeafe 
named  greafe,  they  may  be  foon  cured  by  applying  the 
aflringent  ointment,  and  giving  a few  dofes  of  diuretic 
alterative  : but  when  thefe  are  accompanied  by  the  greafe, 
laxatives  or  purgatives  are  proper,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  .the  animal.  The  aitringent  ointment  is  made  of 
hog’s  lard,  4 oz.  palm  oil,  2 oz.  and  fine  olive  oil,  1 oz. 
melted  by  placing  the  pot  which  contains  it  in  boiling  water, 
and,  when  melted,  ttirring  in  1 1 oz.  of  the  water  of  acetated. 
litharge,  and  continuing  to  ttir  it  till  the  mixture  is  nearly 
cold.  If  the  ulcers  are  deep,  the  horfe  fliould  be  kept  in  the 
liable  till  they-  are  nearly  healed,  with  a cooling  opening  diet 
and  his  legs  fhould  be  frequently  and  bri fifty  rubbed  with 
the  hand ; and  a few  of  the  diuretic  alterative  powders 
fliould  be  given.  When  proud  flcfh,  as  it  is  called,  appears  in 
the  ulcers,  it  mutt  be  deilroyed  by  caullics,  fuch  as  blue- 
vitriol  powdered,  or  diffolved  in  warm  water,  or  lunar  cauf- 
tic.  When  this  is  ncglefted,  they'  fcmetiir.es  increafe  to  a 
large  iize,  and  become  almoft  of  a horny  confidence,  in 
which  ttate  they  are  commonly'  named  “ grapes.’-’ 

In  recent  cafes  of  greafe,  in  which  the  heels  are  inflamed 
and  fwollen,  and  difeharge  a whitifh-ccloured  matter,  much 
benefit  lias  refulted  from  fomenting  them  for  a confiderable 
time  with  warm  Water,  in  which  a imall  quantity  of  Goulard, 
has  been  mixed,  and  immediately  applying  the  Goulard  poul- 
tice. In  obftinate  cafes  of  greafe,  where  the  matter  difeharged 
is  very  folid,  the  fomenting  poultice  is  ufeful,  that  is,  a poul- 
tice of  linfeed  meal,  warm  water,  and  yeatt,  which  foon  removes 
the  offenfive  fmell,  and  caufes  a lefs  acrid  matter  to  be  formed,. 
Powdered  charcoal  has  alfo  been  recommended  for  the  fame 
pu?-pofe.  In  recent  cafes  the  Goulard  poultice  and  mild 
purgatives  will  foon  reduce  the  inflammation  confidtrably 
and  then  the  cure  is  eafily  accompliffied  by  aitringent  lotions. 
For  preventing  a return  of  the  complaint,  exercife  and  good 
grooming  are  indifpenfahly  neceffary  ; frequent  hand  rub- 
bing of  the  legs,  and  a diuretic  powder  occalionally,  are  alia 
ufeful.  Hories  with  white  hinder  legs,  or  fuch  as  are  much, 
difpofed  to  fwelling  of  the  legs,  fliould  be  bandaged  for 
fome  time,  particularly  after  hard  work,  keeping  the  bandage 
conitantly  moiff  with  a folution  of  alum  and  water.  In 
fome  cafes  of  greafe  the  inflammation  feems  to  extend  to 
the  cellular  membrane  under  the  fldn,  the  confequence  of 
2 which* 
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wnich  is  a more  fcvere  pain  and  lamenefs  than  when  it  is  fu- 
perfieial.  The  inflammation  generally  terminates  in  an  abfcefs 
of  the  heel,  which  burfts  and  leaves  a deep  ill-looking  ulcer. 
Although  the  general  fwelling  of  the  legs  fubfides,  the  ulcer 
is  extremely  irritable,  and  healed  with  difficulty,  particularly 
if  the  horfe  be  exercifed.  By  applying  poultices  and  warm 
digeftive  ointment,  and  by  keeping  the  horfe  at  reft,  the  ulcer 
gradually  heals.  When  ulcers  of  the  heel  do  not  appear 
difpofed  to  heal,  the  aftringent , ointment  above-mentioned 
ffiould  be  changed  for  the  following,  which  is  more  ft  brill- 
iant, and.  previoufly  to  its  application,  the  loie  ftiould  be 
waffied  with  a folution  of  blue  vitriol.  The  {Emulating  oint- 
ment is  prepared  by  mixing  ointment  of  yellow  refill,  4.  (•) Z, 
olive  oil  oz.  and  red  nitrated  quicklilver  in  line  powder 
J-  oz.  See  White’s  Treatife  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  yol.  i. 

^ If  the  greafe  be  an  attendant  of  fome  Other  difeafe,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  cure  before  the  difeafe  be  removed, 
that  is  the  original  caufe  of  it  ; a.-id  therefore,  if  it  be  a 
hedtic,  the  yellows,  or  the  farcin,  &c.  the  directions  given 
for  thofe  difeafes  are  to  be  followed,  and  in  the  mean  time 
proper  applications  are  to  be  ufed  outwardly  for  the  greafe. 

Grea.sk,  Molten , a difeafe  of  the  inteftines,  incident 
to  horfes,  and  generally  dependent  on  fome  conftitational 
affeftion.  Horfes  that  have  been  well  fed,  without  much 
exercife,  are  peculiarly  fubject  to  this  complaint : although 
they  appear  (leek  and  fat,  they  are  not  fit  for  violent  or 
lono- -continued  exertion,  unlefs  they  have  been  brought  to  it 
gradually  : and  therefore  when  they  are  put  to  work  in  this 
ft  ate,  and  violently  exercifed,  a fever  often  enfucs  ; and  this 
fever  commonly  depends  upon  general  inflammation  or  in- 
creafed  aCtion  of  the  whole  arterial  fyftem.  In  this  difeafe, 
nature  makes  an  effort  to  remove  it  by  a violent  purging  ; 
and  the  mucus,  formed  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  bowels  for 
the  purpofe  of  lubricating  and  protecting  them  from  the 
adfion  of  any  acrimonious  matter  that  may  happen  to  be 
paffing  through  them,  being  now  more  abundant,  appears 
fomewhat  like  fat  mixed  with  the  dung.  When  blood  is 
drawn  from  a horfe  in  this  ffate,  a large  quantity  of  inflamma- 
tory cruft,  coagulable  lymph,  or  buff-coloured  jelly,  appears 
on  its  furface.  ° Such  is  the  account  which  Mr.  White  gives 
of  this  difeafe,  and  he  explodes  the  account  of  thofe  veteri- 
nary writers  who  reprefent  molten  greafe  as  confiding  in  a 
colliquation  or  general  melting  of  the  fat  of  the  body, 
great  pari  of  which  is  abforbed,  and  thrown  upon  the  blood 
and  upon  the  intellines,  whence  it  is  voided  with  the  excre- 
ment. N01-  does  he  approve  of  the  defeription  of  this  difeafe, 
given  by  Mr.  Blaine,  in  Ins  Treatife  on  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, who  coniiders  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the  human  dyfen- 
teryJ.  In  the  eourfe  of  a ten  years’  extenfive  practice,  he  fays 
that  he  has  never  met  with  a fingle  cafe  that  refembled 
tlig  dyfentery  deferibed  by  medical  authors.  “ I have 
often  obferved,”  fays  this  writer,  “ during  the  progrefs  of 
fvmptomatic  fever,  internal  inflammation,  mucus  mixed  with 
the  dung,  which  had  fometimes  the  appearance  of  part  of 
one  of  thofe  long  white  worms  fo  often  found  in  the  horfe’s 
bowels  ; at  others  it  refembled  a membrane.  I have  ob- 
ferved the  fame  thing  in  horfes  apparently  healthy,  or  after 
the  operation  of  very  ffrong  phytic.  I have  alfo  feen  many 
cafes  where  there  was  tenefmus  or  confiderable  irritation  in 
the  reft  urn  ; the  horfe  frequently  voiding  a final!  quantity  of 
duim,  and  appearing  in  pain.  But  this  was  always  a fymp-. 
toinof  fome  more  important  complaint,  and  eatily  removed, 
or  the  effect  of  phyfic,  and  very  unlike  dyfentery.’’  ^ Molten 
greafe,  according  to  Mr.  White,  is  r.ot  to  be  confidered  as  a 
diftina  difeafe,  but  merely  as  a fymptom,  fometimes  appear- 
ing in  general  inflammation,  but  more  frequently  in  fevers, 
in  either  of  thefe  cafes  fome  of  the  internal  organs  are  more 


affeCted  than  others.  When  a difficulty  of  breathing  occurs, 
indicated  by  an  unufually  quick  motion  of  the  flanks  and 
expanfion  of  the  noftrils,  it  is  a fign  of  an  affeaion  of  the 
lungs.  When  molten  greafe  appears,  it  thews  that  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bowels  is  more  particularly  affeCted; 
fometimes  both  thefe  parts  are  affeCted  at  the  fame  time. 
The  principal  remedy  in  this  difeafe  is  copious  bleeding, 
according  to  age,  ftrength,  and  other  circumftances  of  the 
cafe.  It  is  often  neceffary  to  repeat  the  operation  of  bleeding  ; 
and  if  the  difeafe  appears  to  he  principally  feated  in  the  lungs, 
only  laxatives  fliould  be  adminiftered  and  rowels  inferted  in 
the  chetl  and  belly  ; the  Tides  alfo  may  be  bliftered,  or  the 
muftard  embrocation  rubbed  on  the  tides  and  belly.  I11  mol- 
ten greafe,  or  when  the  bowels  are  affedled,  if  a copious, 
purging  occurs,  it  ffiould  not  be  fuppreffed,  but  encouraged, 
by  giving  frequent  decodtions  of  liafeed,  gum  arabic  diiiolv- 
ed  in  water,  ftarch,  or  the  powder  of  arrow  root,  and  boiled 
in  water.  When  the  dung  is  voided  fparingly,  but  frequently, 
and  particularly  when  any  knobs  are  mixed  with  it,  let  a 
pint  of  caftor  oil  be  given,  which  may  be  repeated,  if  necef- 
fary, about  two  days.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proptr  to  rub 
the  muftard  embrocation  on  the  oclly.  If  the  difeafe  con- 
tinue, and  efpecially  if  there  be  confiderable  irritation  about 
the  anus  ; the  horfe  frequently  ejedting  a fmall  quantity  of 
excrement,  and  appearing  to  be  in  great  pain,  the  following 
opiate  clytter  may  be  given,  •viz.  opium  1 f dram,  warm 
water  8 oz.  mixed,  to  which  add  about  a quart  of  ftarch. 
water,  1.  e.  ftarch  boiled  in  water,  of  a proper  confidence  for 
a clyfter.  If  the  exhibition  of  a clyfter  feems  rather  to  in- 
creafe  than  alleviate  the  pain  and  irritation,  the  dofe  of  caftor 
oil  mull  be  repeated,  and  a clyfter  thro  Am  up  only  of  water 
gruel  or  a little  oil.  As  the  gut  in  this  cafe  is  very  tender 
and  irritable,  the  clyfter  pipe  fliould  not  be  rough,  and  it 
ftiould  be  introduced  with  caution  ; it  thould  therefore  be 
perfectly  fmooth,  covered  with  oil  or  lard,  and  not  protruded 
With  violence.  It  is  probable,  fays  Mr.  White*  that  a fmall, 
fhort  tube  of  bone,  about  three  times  the  bulk  and  length  of 
the  pipe  ufed  in  human  fubjedts,  would  be  preferable  on  this 
occation  to  that  which  is  commogly  employed,.  White’s 
Treatife  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  vol.  i. 

Grease,  among  Hunters,  denotes  the  fat  of  a boar  ors 
hare. 

GREASY,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provinciaily  made  life 
of  to  imply  any  thing  foul,  whether  in  animals  or  land.  It  is 
frequently  ufed  to  iignify  fuch  tillage  lands  as  are  much, 
over-run  with  grafs  when. in  the  ftate  of  fallow.. 

Greasy  -Blass,  or  Creechy-blaes,  in  Mining,  are  terms, 
by  which  kind  fhale  or  flate-clay,  or  that  which  has  agreafy 
appearance,  and  works  or  digs  eatily,  is  diftinguifhed.  See 
Shale. 

GREAT,  a term  of  comparifon,.  denoting  a thing  to* 
have  more  exteniion  than  fome  other  to  which  it  is  referred... 
Thus  we  fay,  a great  fpace  a great  diftance  ; a great 
figure,  a great  body,  See,.  See  Comparison. 

Great  is  likewile  ufed  figuratively,  in  matters  of  mora- 
lity, &c-  to  iignify  ample,  noble,  elevated,  extraordinary, 
important,  & c.  Thus  we  fay,  Sliakfpeare  was  a great  ge- 
nius ; queen  Elizabeth  had  a great  foul  ;.  Cromwell  was  a.' 
man  of  great  detigns  ; Da  Vinci,  a great  painter  ;.  Galileo, 
a great  philofopher  ; Boffu,  a great  critic,  & c. 

Great  is  alfo  a title  or  quality  appropriated  to  certain  > 
princes,  and  other  illuftrious  perlonages.  Thus  we  fay  the 
great  Turk  ; the  great  Mogul ; the  great  khan  of  Tartary 
the  great  duke  of  Florence,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  a furname  bellowed  on  feveral  kings  and: 
emperors.  Thus  we  fay,  Alexander  the  great,  Cyrus  the 
great  ; Charles  the  great,  or  Charlemagne  5 Henry  the  great 
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of  France,  &c.  So  the  Englifh  frequently  fay,  Edward 
the  great,  or  the  great  Edward  ; William  the  great,  mean- 
ing king  William  III.  or  the  great  William.  The  French 
fay  L'ouis  the  great,  le  grand,  fpeaking  of  Louis  XIV. 
Giles  of  Paris  fays,  Charlemagne  firth  got  the  furname  great 
from  the  tallnefs  and  eminence  of  his  ftature.  Helgaud  adds, 
that  Hugh  the  great  of  France  was  thus  denominated  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  piety,  goodnefs,  See. 

Great  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  officers  who  have  pre- 
eminence over  others.  Thus  we  fay,  the  lord  great  cham- 
berlain ; the  great  marfhal  of  Po'and,  See. 

Great  Circles  of  the  fphere.  See  Great  Circle. 

Great  Circle  failing.  See  Sailing. 

Great  Apparatus.  See  Apparatus. 

Great  Artery.  See  Artery. 

Great  Bair  am.  See  Bairam. 

Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  Geography.  See  Bank. 
It  lies  between  41"  and  50 1 24'  N.  lat.,  and  between  49 J 45', 
and  541  45’  W.  long. 

Great  Barrington.  See  Barrington.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  by  a late  eftimate  is  1754. 

Great  Bay,  a bay  of  North  America,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pifcataqua  liver,  between  Portfmouth  and  Exeter,  in  the 
ltate  of  New  Hampihire. 

Great  Bear  lake.  See  Bear  lake. 

Great  Bear.  See  Ursa  major. 

Great  Cape,  in  Geography,  a Cape  of  Upper  Canada, 
where  lake  Superior  defeends  into  the  narrows  of  the  fall 
St.  Mary. 

Great  Diachylon.  See  Diachylon. 

Great  Egg  harbour,  8cc.  in  Geography.  See  Egg  harbour 
river. 

Great  Famine,  a river  of  America,  in  New  York,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Oneida,  and 
runs  N.  W.  by  W.  to  lake  Ontario. 

Great  Gun.  See  Cannon  and  Gun. 

Great  Intervals,  in  Mufic,  fignify  the  fame,  with  Holden 
and  fome  other  writers,  as  greater  and  major  do  with  the 
generality  of  mulicians,  and  is  applied  to  the  intervals  mark- 
ed with  Roman  capitals,  as  II,  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  &c.  See 
Greater. 

Great  If  and,  in  Geography,  a finall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  near  the  N.coait  of  the  ifland  of  Flores.  S.  latj 
7 ’ 59'.  E.  long.  120  54' Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Nia- 

gara, between  lake  Erie  and  lake  Ontario.  N.  lat.  53°.  W. 
long.  78°  59'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  being  the  largeft  of  the  iflands  formed  by  the  river 
Lee  in  Cork  harbour  ; on  it  is  the  flourilhing  town  of  Cove. 
— Alfo,  an  ifland  in  Pifcataqua  harbour,  New  Hampihire,  in 
the  United  States. 

Great  Kanhaway.  See  Kaniiaway. 

Great  Letters.  See  Capitals. 

Great  Mafs.  See  Mass. 

Great  Mecatina.  See  Mecatina. 

Great  Octave,  in  -Mufic,  is  applied  by  the  Germans,  ac- 
cording to  their  tablature,  or  notation  of  mufleal  notes,  to 
the  octave,  or  rather  feptave,  beginning  with  C on  the  fccond 
leger  line  below  the  bafs  Have,  and  ending  with  B on  the 
fecond  line,  or  mi  of  Guido,  and  to  which  they  exclulively 
apply  the  Roman  capitals  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B.  See  Dr. 
Callcott  s Mufleal  Grammar,  art.  34^  See  alfo  Small 
Octave,  Once-marked  Octave,  and  Twice-marked  Oc- 
tave. 

The  objeft  of  this  tablature  is,  to  enable  mufleal  notes  to 
be  written  or  printed  without  clefs  or  lines  and  fpaces  in  a 
Have. 

Great  Ojfccrs,  See  Officer. 


Great  Pelican  If  and.  See  Pelican. 

Great  Repeat.  See  Repeat. 

Great  Ridge,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  which  feparates  the  waters  of  the  Sa- 
vannah and  Alatamaha.  At  the  S E.  promontory  of  this  ridge 
is  that  extraordinary  place  called  Buffaloe  lick,  diHant  about 
80  miles  from  Auguita.  It  occupies  feveral  acres  of  ground. 
A large  cane  fwamp  and  meadows,  forming  an  immenfe  plain, 
lie  S.E.  of  it,  and  in  this  fwamp  Mr.  Bartram  apprehends  that 
the  branches  of  the  great  Ogechee  take  their  rife.  The  lick 
is  nearly  level,  and  lies  between  the  head  of  the  cane  fwamp 
and  the  afeent  of  the  ridge. 

Great  River , a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into  the 
Staunton  river.  N.  lat.  36  46 . W.  long.  79  12’. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  20 
miles  below  Quebec. 

Great  River.  See  Rio  Grande. 

Great  Scale,  in  Mufic.  The  late  fir  Marmaduke  Overend, 
after  a life  almofi  fpent  in  refearches  into  the  nature  and  pro- 
portion of  mufical  intervals,  fucceeded,  to  the  fatisfadlion  of 
Dr.  Boyce,  his  intimate  friend,  to  whom  his  labours  were 
fubmitted,  in  unravelling  the  myfieries  of  the  Greek  feales  of 
mufic,  as  he  fays,  in  a paper  on  the  great  fcalc,  in  his 
quarto  manuferipts,  vol.  ii.  page  113  to  133,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Infiitution,  which  is  thus  entitled,  viz. 
“ All  the  Greek  feales  of  mufic  combined,  with  the  diato- 
nic intenfe,  extended  in  the  acumen  and  gravitas,  with  their 
remifiions  and  intenfions  to  double  flats  and  double  fharps 
in  each  ; firlt  refiored,  elucidated,  and  calculated,  by  Mar- 
maduke Overend,  Ifleworth  1779.”  In  pages  143  to  149 
of  the  fame  volume  of  MS.  we  find  alfo  the  feveral  ratios 
of  this  fcale  in  their  leafi  terms,  and  the  indices  of  the  com- 
ponent primes,  of  one  oftave  of  the  acumen  and  the  gra- 
vitas with  the  fynemmenons,  the  remifiions,  See.  This  fcale, 
which  contains  86  notes  within  the  odtavc,  is  a great  mufical 
curiofity,  which  we  are  forry  that  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  inferting : by  the  notice  here  taken  of  it,  the  curious 
may  refort  to  the  manuferipts  themfelves  for  further  fatis- 
fadiion.  See  Greek  Scale. 

Great  Seal.  See  Seal. 

Great  Sixth,  Redundant,  in  Mufic , or  redundant  great 
fixth,  according  to  Holden,  is  the  inverlion  of  the  deficient  lefs 
third  of  his  feales  (5-),  and  has  a ratio  of  f,  = 475.94709  £ 
+ 9/  H-  41  m in  Farey’s  notation,  its  common  logarithm 
being  .7659167.9396,  its  Euler’s  log.  or  decimal  of  the 
oftave  — .7776075,  and  it  contains  43.38868  major  eommas. 
This  interval  does  not  belong  to  the  received  or  diatonic 
fyflern,  having  the  number  7 in  its  ratio. 

Great  Sodus.  See  Sodus. 

Great  Third,  in  Mufic,  probable,  according  to  Holden’s 
new  and  fanciful  fyfiem,  is  the  ratio  which  the  mind  “ pro- 
bably-’ conceives  (page  371  of  his  “ Efiay’’)  as  pertaining 
to  the  major  third  in  the  common  chord  minor,  and  to 
which  he  affigns  the  numbers  U,  — _ 206.270982  X -\-  4 f + 
18  in  in  the  new  notation:  its  common  logarithm  is 
.8985423  5924  and  that  of  Euler,  .3370350,  it  alfo  contains 
18.80576  major  commas;  it  is  far  removed  from  the  receiv- 
ed or  diatonic  fyftem  of  intervals,  as  involving  the  prime 
number  19,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  thofe  which  refult  from  earl 
Stanhope’s  directions  for  tuning;  it  is  the  lefler  equal-beating 
biequal  third  of  his  lordfliip,  fee  Equal  Beating.  Mr. 
Holden,  at  page  384  of  his  efiay,  relates  an  experiment  in 
which  this  third  proved  an  “ intolerable  difeord,’’  which  is 
more  than  might  be  expefted,  from  the  temperament  of 
rather  more  than  i*.  ths  of  a comma,  which  it  lias. 

Great  Tithes.  See  Tithes. 

Great  IVardrobe.  See  Wardrobe. 

Great 
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GreaI  Wheel , in  Clock  or  Watch-work,  is  that  wheel 
which  the  weight,  fpring,  or  fufee,  firfl  moves. 

Great  Work,  in  Chemijlry,  is  the  alchemical  procefs 
whereby  gold  is  made,  or  pretended  to  be  made. 

Great  Tear.  See  Platonic: year. 

GREATER  Barons.  See  Baron. 

Greater  Enharmonical illefu.  See  Diesis. 

Greater  Excommunication.  See  Excommunication. 

Greater  Fajli.  See  Fasti. 

Greater  Hexachord.  See  Hexachord. 

Greater,  in  Muftc,  is  applied  to  dillinguifh  feveral  in- 
tervals, whereof  there  are  two  of  the  fame  name,  as  greater 
fecond,  leffer  fecond  ; greater  third,  lelfer  third  ; See.  Ma- 
jor interval  is  as  often  applied  to  thefe,  and  by  fome  few 
writers  they  are  called  great  intervals.  The  femitone  or  dif- 
ference between  the  greater  and  the  le/fer  intervals  of  the  fame 
names,  are  not  all  equal,  but  of  two  different  magnitudes, 
viz.  the  femitone  minor  (y*  — 36  S -f  f 4-  3 m ),  which 
occurs  between  the  thirds  and  the  iixths  major  and  minor, 
ftnd  the  femitone  medius  = 47  £ -\- f -f  4 m),  which 

occurs  between  the  feconds,  fourths,  fifths,  and  fevenths, 
majsr  and  minor  : the  difference  of  thefe  femitones  being  the 
major  comma  = 1 1 £ -j -in. 

GREATHAM  Fleet,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Eng- 
land, which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Durham,  find  runs 
into  the  German  fea,  5 miles  S.  of  Hartlepool.  N.  lat.  54 

43'- 

GRE  ATMAN’s  Bay,  a bay  of  Ireland,  on  the  N.  coaff 
of  Galway  bay  ; fix  miles  N.  from  S.  Arran  ifles. 

GREAVES,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Colmore, 
near  Alresford,  in  Hampfhire,  in  the  year  1602.  He  was 
educated  in  the  clafiics,  and  in  the  other  elementary  parts  of 
learning  by  his  father,  who  was  redlor  of  the  place,  and  the 
moil  celebrated  fchool-mafler  in  that  country.  When  he  was 
fifteen  he  was  fent  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  where  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  great  afiiduity  to  the  fludies  of  the  place, 
and  took  his  find  degree  in  the  year  1621.  Three  years  after 
this  he  flood  candidate  for  a fellowfhip  of  Merton  college, 
when  he  was  the  firff  on  the  lift  of  five  who  were  then  elected. 
In  162S  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  more  particularly 
diredled  his  attention  to  the  fludy  of  the  mathematics  and 
oriental  learning,  and  became  the  friend  of  the  moft  eminent 
fchclars  in  the  univerfity,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Briggs, 
Savilian  profeffor  of  aftronomy,  and  Mr.  Peter  Turner,  pro- 
feffor  of  geometry  in  Grefham  college,  London.  Had  he 
wanted  any  motive  to  induce  him  to  purfue  his  fludies  with 
vigour,  the  example  of  hisc&ntemporariesw’ouldhavefurnifhed 
that  motive.  Mr.  Greaves  read  over  all  the  writings  of  the 
mofl  celebrated  mathematicians  of  that  and  the  preceding 
age,  and  he  made  himfelf  familiar  with  the  ancient  Greek, 
Arabian,  and  Perfian  authors.  In  the  year  1630,  upon  the 
refignation  of  Mr.  Turner,  he  was  elected  profeffor  of  geo- 
metry at  Grefham  college,  in  confequence  of  the  high  repu- 
tation which  he  fuflained  m the  univerfity.  At  this  period 
he  was  introduced  to  archbifnop  Laud,  the  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  from  whom  he  received  feveral  marks 
of  favour.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Greaves  refolved  to  travel 
for  improvement,  and  in  1635  we  find  him  in  Holland,  at- 
tending the  leftures  of  James  Golius,  profeffor  of  Arabic  at 
Leyden  ; from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Paris  ; afterwards  to 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Padua,  making  exadl  obfervations  upon 
every  thingdefervingof  notice.  Upon  his  return  he  determined 
to  take  a voyage  to  Egypt,  a defign  which  met  with 
the  decided  approbation  of  the  archbifhop.  His  objeft  in 
this  was  not  only  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  fuch  re- 
mains of  antiquity  which  that  far-famed  country  poffeffed  as 
might  ferve  to  illuftrate  ancient  literature,  but  alfo  to  make 
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aftronomical  and  geographical  obfervations;  he  therefore  fur- 
nifhed  himfelf  with  inftruments  of  every  kind  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  fuch  printed  Greek  and  Arabic  books  as  he  thought 
might  be  advantageotifly  exchanged  for  MSS.  and  other  ob- 
jects worthy  of  collection.  He  embarked  in  the  river  Thames 
for  Leghorn  in  the  year  1637,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Edward  Pococke,  and  proceeded  firit  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Conftantir.ople,  where  they  arrived  about  Mi- 
chaelmas. Here  he  was  received  with  great  attention  by 
fir  Peter  Wyche,  to  whom  he  brought  out  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  archbifhop  Laud.  He  was  immediately 
introduced  to  Cyril  Lucar,  the  Greek  patriarch,  who 
afforded  him  much  valuable  afiiitance  in  purchafing 
Greek  MSS.  T he  venerable  patriarch  promifed  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  monks  of  mount  Athos,  in  Macedonia, 
where,  he  faid,  “ he  would  have  had  the  liberty  of  entering 
all  the  libraries  in  that  place,  to  have  collected  a catalogue 
of  fuch  books,  as  either  were  not  printed,  or  elle,  by  the 
help  of  fome,  thefe  might  have  been  more  correftly  fet  out.” 
Theie,  by  difpenfing  with  the  anathemas  which  former  pa- 
triarchs had  lain  upon  all  Greek  libraries  to  preferve  the 
books  from  the  Latins,  the  patriarch  prepofed  to  have  pre- 
fented  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  better  pro- 
fecution  of  his  grace’s  defigns  in  the  edition  of  Greek  au- 
thors, but  the  death  of  that  patriarch  fruffrated  Mr.  Greaves’ 
intention  of  vifiting  the  celebrated  mount,  and  occafioned  his 
being  a fufferer  in  another  refpedl ; for  having  procured  from 
a Greek  monaftery  fome  MSS.  of  the  fathers,  he  was  under 
the  neceffityof  reflorin g them,  and  lofing  his  money  to  avoid 
a greater  inconvenience.  Mr.  Greaves,  having  loft  his  friend, 
determined  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  but  before  his  departure 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  fliewing  his  great  attention  to  aftro- 
nomical fcience  : knowing  that  there  would  be  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months,  he  furnifhed  proper 
perfons  with  convenient  inftruments  for  obferving  it  at  Con- 
flan  finople,  Bagdad,  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria,  and  gave 
them  neceffary  intlrudlions  for  the  purpofe.  For  his  conduft  in 
thisrefpetl  Dr.  Halleypaidhim  the highefl complimentby  fay- 
ing that  a greater  fervice  could  not  be  rendered  to  the  fcience 
of  aftronomy  than  by  taking  the  phafes  of  the  moon’s  eclipfes 
at  thofe  places,  in  order  to  determine  their  longitudes,  iince 
in  and  near  them  were  made  all  the  obfervations  by  which  the 
mean  motions  of  the  fun  are  limited.  Mr.  Greaves  having 
finilhed  his  arrangements  for  this  bufinefs,  went  by  Rhodes 
to  Egypt,  and  arrived  there  in  the  month  of  September 
1638.  This  was  the  boundary  of  his  intended  journey,  and 
here  an  immenfe  field  for  the  exercife  of  his  inquifitive  genius 
opened  upon  his  view.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining whatever  the  heavens,  the  earth,  or  fubterraneous 
parts  offered  him,  that  might  be  deferving  of  notice  ; but 
complains  of  having  his  aftronomical  obfervations  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  clouds  and  rain,  which  he  found  to  be  fre- 
quent, efpecially  in  the  middle  of  winter.  But  what  parti- 
cularly engaged  his  attention,  and  employed  his  care,  were  the 
pyramids,  of  which,  at  that  time,  there  was  no  fatisfaftory 
account  before  the  public.  This  talk  he  undertook,  and 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1638  he  took  a careful  furvey 
and  menfuration  of  them.  Haying  gratified  his  curiofity, 
furnifhed  his  mind  with  a large  flock  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  collected  fome  Greek,  Arabic,  artd  Perfian  MSS.,&as 
well  as  ancient  coins,  and  other  varieties,  he  embarked  at 
Alexandria  in  the  month  of  April  1639,  and  arrived  at 
Leghorn  in  June.  He  now  made  a fecond  tour  of  Italy, 
which  occupied  him  nine  months.  At  Florence  he  was  re- 
ceived with  particular  marks  of  refpedl  by  the  grand-duke 
of  Tufcany,  Ferdinand  II.,  to  whom  he  addreffed  a Latin 
poem  fent  from  Alexandria  ; and  he  alfo  was  permitted  to 
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We  Free  accefs  to  the  Medicean  library,  which  bad  been  fe- 

•fufed  to  him  as  a ftranger  when  on  his  former  tour.  From 
Florence  he  went  to  Rome,  whence  he  returned  to  Leghorn, 
and  embarked  on  board  a veffel  for  London,  with  a rich 
cargo  of  MSS.,  gems,  coins,  and  other  valuable  antiquities. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  England  he  found  his  native  country  dif- 
■trafted  by  the  contefts  between  the  king  and  parliament  : he 
was,  from  principle,  a friend  to  the  royal  party,  and  in- 
volved himfelf  in  much  trouble  by  the  zeal  which  he  difplay- 
ed  in  the  caufe  of  monarchy,  and  in  his  attachment  to  arch- 
bilhop  Laud.  Having  made  a (hort  Hay  at  Grefham  college, 
he  went  to  Oxford  to  digeft  and  prepare  his  papers  for  pub- 
lication, in  which  he  was  affifted  by  archbilhop  Uiher,  who 
had  long  known  and  efteeined  him  ; and  he  now  drew  a map 
of  the  Leffer  Afia,  at  his  grace’s  requeft,  who  was  writing 
his  differtation  on  that  country,  which  was  printed  in  1641. 
In  this  year  archbilhop  Laud  having  prefented  to  the  uni- 
verlity  a fecond  collection  of  medals,  the  talk  of  arranging 
them  was  confided  to  Mr.  Greaves,  which  he  performed  to 
the  entire  fatisfaeftion  of  that  learned  prelate.  By  continu- 
ing to  refide  fo  long  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Greaves  loft  his  profef- 
For fliip  at  Grefham  college,  but  he  was  almoll  at  the  fame 
time  chofen  the  Savilian  profeffor  of  altronomy  at  Oxford, 
and  obtained  likewife  a royal  difpenfa'cion  to  hold  his  fel- 
lowfhip  at  Merton  college,  on  account  of  the  diminution  in 
his  ftipendas  profeffor,  arifing  from  the  circumftances  of  the 
civil  war.  The  labours  of  the  profefforfhip  being  fufpended, 
he  proceeded  with  his  literary  avocations,  and  in  the  year  1644 
tranflated  into  Latin  the  “Lemmata  of  Archimedes,’’  cor- 
recting the  diagrams,  and  fupplying  what  was  frequently  found 
defective  in  the  demonftration  itfelf.  This  piece  was  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Foiter  in  his  Mifcellanies,  or  “ Mathemati- 
cal Lucubrations,”  1659.  Mr.  Greaves,  about  the  fame 
time,  compiled  “ A Periian  Lexicon,”  out  of  fuch  words  as 
could  be  met  with  in  the  evangelifts,  the  pfalms,  and  two 
or  three  Arabian  and  Perfian  nomenclators.  In  1645  he 
drew  up  a fcherne  for  gradually  introducing  the  new  or  Gre- 
gorian ftyle,  by  omitting  the  intercalary  day  of  the  leap- 
year  for  forty  years,  which  fcheme  was  highly  approved  by 
the  king  and  council,  and  would  probably  have  been  carried 
into  execution,  had  the  times  been  favourable  to  the  innova- 
tion. In  1646  he  publifhed  his  work  entitled  “ Pyramido- 
graphia,”  or  a defeription  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and 
foon  after  a “ Difcourie  on  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius,” 
from  whence,  as  from  a common  flandard,  the  meafures  and 
weights  ufed  by  the  ancients  may  be  deduced.  About  the 
year  1648  Mr.  Greaves  found  that  he  fhould  be  under  the 
neceffity  of  reflgning  his  profeffor  Blip,  he  accordingly,  before 
his  intereft  was  entirely  gone,  introduced  a fucceffor,  viz. 
Mr.  Seth  W ard,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Salifbury.  He  then 
went  to  London,  where  he  married,  and  living  upon  his  pa- 
trimony, devoted  his  time  to  literary  labours.  Fie  publifh- 
ed many  learned  works,  among  which  was  “ Elementa  Lin- 
guae Perficae,”  410.  to  which  the  author  fubjoined  “ Anony- 
mus  Perfa  Siglis  Arabum  et  Perfarum  Aftronomicis.”  In 
1652  he  publifhed  an  altronomical  work,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed “ A fhort  Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Aftro- 
norny  among  the  Arabians,”  and  fubjoined  his  Binse  Tabulae. 
Belides  thefe,  he  publifhed  many  other  works,  and  had 
prepared  many  more  for  theprefs,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a diforder  that  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age.  Of  his  learning,  ingenuity,  diligence,  and 
wonderful  perfeverance,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  He  was 
highly  efteemed  by  many  of  his  moft  eminent  contempora- 
ries both  at  home  and  abroad  ; fteady  in  his  principles  and  in 
his  friendfliips,  and  his  death  was  lamented  as  a real  lots 
to  fcience  and  literature.  Biog.  Brit. 


GREBANISH  Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  peninfula  of  Harris.  N.  lat.  57° 
48'.  W.  long  6°  43'. 

GREBE,  in  Ornithology,  is  claffed  by  Linnceus  under 
the  genus  of  Colymlus,  which  fee. 

GREBENAU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Heffe  Darmlfadt  ; 35  miles  S.  of  Caflcl. 
N.  lat.  50  ’ 43'.  E.  long.  90  31'. 

GREBENSKOI.  See  Cossacks. 

GREBENSTEIN,  a town  of  Heffe-Caffel,  12  miles 
N.W.  of  Caffel.  N.  lat.  51  26'.  E.long.  9 22'.- 

GREBER,  Giacomo,  in  Biography,  a German  rr.ufi- 
cian,  who  had  been  fome  time  in  Italy,  and  who  brought 
hither  a female  linger,  his  fcholar,  la  figniora  Margarita  de 
l’Effine.  He  fet  to  rriufic  a pailoral  entertainment,  entitled 
“ The  Loves  of  Ergaftb,”  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian 
opera,  that  is,  in  recitative,  with  airs  intermixed.  This  was 
the  fird  performance  in  fir  John  Vanburgh’s  new  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  afterwards  called  tile  Opera  Houle.  Gre- 
ber’s  fcholar,  Margarita,  fung  in  moft  of  the  early  attempts  at , 
operas  in  England,  and  from  the  name  of  her  mailer,  Greber, 
was  long  called  “ Greber’s  Peg  ;”  which  occafioncd  his  name 
to  be  better  known,  and  longer  remembered  than  his  works. 
See  Margarita. 

GRECI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ultra,  founded  by  a colony  of  Alba- 
nians, who  left  their  country  after  their  prince  George  Caf- 
triot,  near  Ariano. 

GRECOURT,  Joiin-Baptist  Joseph  Vii.lart  de,  in 
Biography,  was  born  at  Tours,  in  France,  1111683.  He  was 
devoted  by  his  friends  to  the  church  at  a very  early  period, 
and  was  in  poffeffion  of  a canonry  when  lie  was  only  four- 
teen years  of  age.  He  became  celebrated  as  a preacher,  but 
his  difeourfes  were  fatirical  rather  than  moral,  and  did  not 
redound  much  to  his  credit  as  a preacher  of  the  gofpei. 
Quitting  his  profeflion  he  became  a man  of  the  world,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  fafnionable  circles  by  his  convivial  talents, 
and  his  faculties  of  writing  and  reciting  licentious  and  bur- 
lefque  verfes.  He  was  patronized  by  the  marfhal  duke 
d’Etrees,  who  frequently  carried  him  to  bis  feat,  which  the 
poet  called  his  earthly  paradife.  The  life  which  he  led  would 
not  bear  refle&ion  ; and  though  he  apparently  fpent  ajoyous 
courfe,  yet  there  was  a fmall  portion  of  refpettability  at- 
tached to  his  cliaradter.  He  died  in  1743*  His  printed 
works  were  tales,  epigrams,  fongs,  fables,  and  other  light 
pieces.  Few  of  them  rife  above  mediocrity,  but  they  are 
lively,  pleafant,  and  popular.  His  pcem,  entitled  “ Philota- 
nus,”  which  was  a fatirical  hiftory  of  the  bull  Unigenitus, 
had  prodigious  fuccefs.  The  verfes  are  burlefque,  fome  of 
them  extremely  humorous,  though  their  general  texture  is 
mean  and  vulgar.  Moreri. 

GRED1NG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Aichftatt,  on  the  Schvvarzach ; 1 3 miles 
N.E.  of  Aichftatt. 

GREE,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of 

Meimend. 

Gres,  in  our  Lava  Books,  fignifies  agreement,  content- 
ment, or  good  liking.  Thus,  to  make  gree  to  the  parties,  is 
to  fatisfy  them  for  offence  done.  “ Judgment  fhalkbe  put 
in  fufpence,  till  gree  be  made  to  the  king  of  his  debt.”  Stat. 
25  Edward  III. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  gre,  good  will,  good 
liking,  or  allowance. 

GREECE,  in  Geography,  a country  ef  Europe,  fubjedt 
to  the  Turks,  and  more  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  which  fee. 

Greece,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Gr.t.cta. 
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Greek  Accents.  See  Accent. 

Greek  Bible.  See  Biisee. 

Greek  Church.  See  Ci-IURCH 

Greek  Church , Mufic  of  the.  The  fehifin  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  which  happened  in  the  ninth 
century,  prevented  fuch  changes  as  were  made  in  tlic  Roman 
ritual,  after  that  period,  from  being  adopted  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  notation  lift'd  before  Items  long  to  have  continued  in 
the  Eaft.  In  Ruffia,  however,  all  the  rituals  werccniled  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lall  century  ; and  a uniform  liturgy 
was  dlabliflied,  in  which  the  modern  method  of  writing 
mufic  was  received.  But  in  the  Greek  ifies  a notation  pecu- 
liar to  its  inhabitants  is  Hill  in  life,  which  is  not  only  as  dif- 
ferent from  our’sas  their  alphabet,  but  totally  unlike  that  in 
the  ancient  mifials. 

In  examining  the  1110ft  ancient  of  thefe  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, which  were  written  in  capitals,  the  fir  11  notation 
which  we  could  dilcover,  confided  chiefly  or  accents;  and 
when  lmall  letters  were  afterwards  ufed,  thefe  accents  were 
only  foraewhat  lengthened.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, they  very  much  refemble  the  characters  to  be  found 
in  contemporary  Latin  mifials.  However,  the  melodies  in 
the  lower  ages  became  more  elaborate,  and  the  notes  more 
numerous  than  in  thofe  of  higher  antiquity. 

dt  John  Damafcentis,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  is 
celebrated  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  and  by  ecclefiafiical 
hiftorians,  as  the  compiler  and  reformer  of  chants  in  the 
Greek  church,  in  the  fame  manner  as  St.  Gregory  in  the 
Roman.  And  Leo  Allatitls  (De  Libris  Ecclef.  Grxcorum) 
under  the  title  “ OCtoechus”  ; eight  tones),  tells 

us  they  were  compofed  by  J.  Damafcenus.  Zarlino  goes 
ftill  farther,  and  informs  us  ( In  Hit.  Harm.  qto.  parte,  cap. 
viii.)  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chrifiianity  the  ancient  Greek 
notation  by  letters  having  been  thrown  afide,  John  Damaf- 
cenus invented  new  characters,  which  he  accommodated  to 
the  Greek  ecclefiafiical  tones  ; and  that  thefe  charaClers  did 
not,  like  our’s,  merely  exprefs  fingle  founds,  but  all  the  in- 
tervals ufed  in  melody  ; as  a femitone,  tone,  third  minor, 
third  major,  See.  afeending  and  defeending,  with  their  dif- 
ferent duration.  This  refembles,  in  many  particulars,  the 
notation  in  the  ecclefiafiical  books  of  the  Roinifh  church,  be- 
fore the  time-table,  and  characters  in  prefent  ufe  were  invent- 
ed, or,  at  leafi,  generally  received. 

The  abate  Martini  of  Venice  (fee  “ Prefent  State  of 
Mufic  in  France  and  Italy”)  having  vihted  the  Greek  ifies 
in  hopes  of  acquiring  fuch  a knowledge  of  the  mufic  prac- 
tifed  there  at  prefent,  as  would  enable  him  to  judge  whether 
any  of  the  miraculous  powers  attributed  to  it  by  their 
ar.ee Itors  Hill  remained,  as  well  as  to  compare  its  excellence 
with  that  of  his  own  country  ; and  as  this  learned  and  fa- 
gacious  enquirer  confided  to  us  his  papers  on  that  fubjeCl.we 
fiiall  communicate  to  our  readers  a lketch  of  their  con- 
tents. 

The  fyftem  of  modern  Greek  flotation  feems  much  more 
comphcated  and  obfeure  than  the  ancient.  The  charaClers 
convey  nothing  to  the  mind  either  by  their  form  or  names, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  cannot  be  conftrued  ; and  the  reft 
are  confirmed  to  no  purpofe.  Their  fignification,  as  words, 
does  not  point  out  their  meaning  as  mufical  charaClers  ; and 
all  that  we  can  difeover  is,  tliat  lome  of  them  leem  deferip- 
tive  of  gefticulations  ; fuch  as  which,  perhaps,  di- 

rected the  prie  it  to  look  up,  or  ilfi  tell  his  hands  towards 
heaven.  Or%t<p  , which  might  direct  him.  to  make  the 
figh  of  the  crofs,  or  to  carry  the  crofs.  Avy Jlexw, 
contortio.  Indeed,  it  is  faid  in  the  papers,  that  fume  of  thefe 
charaClers  are  lor  the  Xeg&vsp.iz,  or  legerdemain,  and  not 
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clix  for  the  voice.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the 

Greek  fervice  abounds  in  gelliculations  and  manual  dex- 
terity. 

The  abate  was  informed,  that  though  the  oriental  Greeks 
have  ligns  for  mufical  founds  equivalent  to  our’s,  they  fing 
more  by  tradition  than  Icience.  However,  the  diilinClions 
for  the  duration  of  founds,  fuch  as  our  time-table  furnilhes, 
arc  Hill  wanting.  The  abate  procured  an  extraCl  from  a 
tract  upon  the  mufic  of  the  modern  Greeks,  written  by  Lam- 
padarius  ; but  who  he  was,  or  when  he  lived,  no  one  could 
inform  him.  In  this  it  appears,  that  the  charaClers  amount 
to  more  than  fifty  ; among  which  molt  of  the  names  of  thofe 
mufical  terms,  given  by  Da  Cange,  from  a MS.  treatife  on 
the  ecclefiafiical  mufic  ot  the  Greeks,  are  to  be  found. 
(Gloff.  Med.  et  Inf.  Grascitatis. ) Du  Cange,  who  has 
fo  amply  colleCLd  and  explained  the  charaClers  ufed  by  the 
modern  Greeks  in  chemiftry,  botany,  aflronomy,  and  other 
arts  and  fciences,  is  filent  as  to  their  mufical  notation  ; nor 
have  we  been  able  to  acquire  any  information  on  that  fubjeCt, 
except  that  with  which  the  abate  Martini  has  fupplied  us. 
The  title  of  the  treatife  by  Lampadarius  is  the  following  : 
T sxyoXoryiv,  rr,r  fiueulsi  Tc-yf-  . The  extraCl  from  it,  which  is 
in  our  pofieffion,  is  too  long  for  infertion  here  ; nor  would  it 
be  ol  much  ufe  could  we  allow  it  room,  as  no  equivalents 
to  the  Greek  charaClers  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  notation. 
But  with  refpeCl  to  the  author,  we  find  among  the  memo- 
randa which  we  made  in  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  library  at 
Turin,  an  account  of  a Greek  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
N.  393  b.  i.  24,  in  which  Lampadarius  is  often  mentioned 
as  author  of  the  muiic  to  the  hymns  and  prayers  it  contains. 
Fabricius  likewife,  Fibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  564,  and 
586  fpeaks  of  a MS.  in  the  Selden  colleClion  at  Oxford,  and 
another  in  the  Jefuits  library  at  Louvain,  in  which  there  are 
explanations  of  the  notes  ufed  by  the  modern  Greeks,  and 
mufical  compositions  by  feveral  authors,  particularly  Lam- 
padarius. In  the  patriarchal  church  of  Conllantinople  there 
are  four  fingers,  who  are  placed  on  the  right  and  left  fides 
of  the  choir  ; the  iirfi  on  the  right  is  called  iTp^r the 
principal  finger  ; the  firft  on  the  left  Aajj.w.$apioc,  Lampada- 
rius ; the  two  others  who  affift  the  principals  are  called  do- 
mejlici.  It  is  probable  that  Lampadarius,  who  flourilhed 
about  the  year  1300,  either  took  his  name  from  the  office 
he  filled  ; or,  on  account  of  his  eminence  in  mufic,  that  his 
name  was  given  to  the  office. 

To  infert  here  the  mufical  characters  ftill  ufed  in  the  rituals 
of  the  Greek  church  out  of  Ruffia,  and  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain them,  will  perhaps  be  conferring  but  a fmall  favour  on 
our  readers  ; for  from  the  fcarcity  of  mufic  written  in  fuch 
characters,  fo  few  will  be  their  opportunities  of  making  ufe  of 
any  knowledge  they  may  acquire  by  the  iludy  of  them,  that 
it  would  be  like  learning  a dead  language  in  which  there  are 
no  books,  or  a living  language  without  the  hopes  of  either 
reading  or  converfing  in  it. 

Thofe  readers  who  may  be  defirous  of  gratifying  them- 
felves  in  matters  of  curiofity,  may  confuit  Dr  Burney’s 
Hitlory  of  Mufic,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.  where  they  will  find 
the  fourteen  mufical  characters  that  occur  in  the 
Greek  MSS  of  the  Evangelilts,  written  in  capitals  dur- 
ing the  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  though 
at  prefent  they  are  wholly  unintelligible,  even  to  the  Greeks 
themfelves.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  more  ancient  the  MSS. 
the  fewer  and  more  iimple  are  the  notes : the  “ Codex  Alex- 
andrinus,”  in  the  Britiffi  Mufeum  has  none;  and  the  Evan- 
gelifterire  MSS.  in  the  Harleian  colledlion,  578 5,  5598, 
both  of  the  tenth  century,  hive  only  fuch  as  thefe,  which 
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The  “ Codex  Epfirem/’  in  the  king’s  library  at  Paris,  of 
the  fifth  century,  has  likewife  the  fame  kind  of  mufical 
notes,  and  it  is  affigned  as  a reafon  for  the  “ Codex  Alexan- 
drinus”  not  having  them,  that  it  was  written  for  private  ufe, 
not  for  the  fei  vice  of  the  church. 

Kircher  undertakes  to  give  his  reader  an  idea  of  modern 
Greek  mufic  and  its  charaXers  ; and  has  indeed  colleXed  a 
great  number  of  notes  and  their  names,  but  pretends  not  to 
furnifh  equivalents  in  the  mufic  of  the  weftern  world.  And  to 
infert  fuch  barbarous  names,  and  more  barbarous  characters 
here  without  explanation,  would  no  more  help  to  initiate  a 
{Indent  in  the  myfteries  of  Greek  mufic,  than  the  He- 
brew or  Chinefe  alphabet.  At  the.  firft  glance  they  very 
much  refemble  the  characters  ufed  in  Choregraphy,  an  art 
invented  about  two  hundred  years  ago  to  delineate  the 
figures  and  Heps  of  dances.  They  are  too  numerous  and 
complicated  to  be  inferted  and  explained  here;  however, 
we  have  given  the  names  and  correfpondeut  notes  in  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Mufic,  vol.  ii.  p.  51  — 52,  by  the  ftudy  of  which  the 
mufical  reader  will  be  able  to  form  fomeidea  of  the  melody 
which  they  are  intended  to  exprefs. 

There  sre  eight  afeending,  and  fix  defeending  charaXers, 
fome  for  fingle  founds,  and  others  for  wider  intervals,  as 
third^and  fifths,  fuch  as  Zarlino,  in  the  paffage  mentioned 
above,  had  imagined  were  invented  by  J.  Damafcenus  ; and 
all  thefe  have  their  particular  Chironomta,  or  figns  for  the 
ge{ lures  with  which  the  priell  is  to  accompany  the  inflexions 
of  voice. 

The  beginning,  or  firft  note  of  every  chant,  is  called  Ifon, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  key  or  tone  in  which  any  melody  is 
fung. 

Kircher,  to  whom  even  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  eafy, 
has  refolved  the  names  of  thefe  Greek  notes  into  Latin. 
Mufurgia,  ubi  fupra. 

The  abate  Martini  heard  the  Greeks,  in  Pafiion  Week, 
fing  feyeral  tropes  or  modes,  which  they  now  term  <.yoi,  in 
four  parts,  in  the  ftyle  of  Paleftrina  : and  this  kind  of  mufic 
they  call  Cretan,  but  why,  is  not  eafy  to  divine,  unlefs  they 
learned  counterpoint  while  the  Venetians  were  mailers  of  the 
ifland. 

The  abate  fays  that  he  often  heard  the  common  people  of 
Greece  fing  in  concert,  and  obferved  that  they  made  frequent 
ufe  of  the  fourth  : “ della  confonanza  che  noi  chiamiamo 
oggi  quarta.’’  By  this  he  mull  mean  that  they  ufed  it  as  a 
concord  in  two  parts,  or  if  there  were  more  than  two  parts, 
in  pofitions  where  our  harmony  forbids  the  ufe  of  it;  other- 
wife  it  would  not  have  alfeXed  his  ear  as  a Angularity. 

The  faX  is  curious,  and  we  find  it  confirmed  by  Zarlino, 
who  obferved  the  fame  praXice  in  the  Greek  church  at 
Venice.  The  fourth,  we  find,  was  in  fuch  favour  during 
the'  time  of  Guido,  as  to  be  preferred  in  difeant  to  every 
other  concord,  and  thought  to  conllitute  the  moll  pleafing 
harmony.  This  partiality  may  probably:  have  arifen  from 
the  importance  of  fourths  in  the  ancient  Greek  fyftern,  and 
the  want  of  a temperament  to  render  thirds  and  fixths  more 
agreeable  ; but  the  improvements  in  harmony  foon  brought  it 
into  difgrace  in  Italy,  while,  from  a contrary  caufe,  it  has 
kept  its  ground  to  the  prefent  time  in  Greece,  at  lead  among 
the  populace.  And,  indeed,  even  in  Italy,  it  feems  to  have 
retained  a part  of  its  ancient  privileges  long  after  the  time  of 
Guido,  and  when  harmony  was  thought  to  be  in  great  per- 
feXion  : for  Zarlino  fays,  that  Jufquin,  and  the  other  old 
Flemifh  mafters,  ufed  it  frequently  in  their  eompofitions 
“ nella  parte  grave,  fenza  aggungerle  altro  intervallo.’’ 

I lie  prefent  ftate  of  Greek  mufic,  indeed,  does  not  con- 
firm or  favour  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown,  who  a Herts  with 


his  ufual  courage,  that,  tc  about  four  hundred  years  after 
Guido,  the  debauched  art  once  more  palled  over  into  Italy 
from  Greece  ; certain  Greeks,  who  efcaped  from  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople,  brought  a refined  andenervatefpeciesof  mu- 
fic to  Rome,  &c.’’  As  many  travellers  afiert  that  the  modern 
Greeks  have  no  mufic  in  parts,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  in 
thofe  places  where  it  was  heard  by  the  abate  Martini,  it  had 
been  brought  thither  by  the  Venetians,  during  t^ie  time  that 
they  had  polfeflious  in  the  Archipelago. 

That  the  Greek  mufic  has  undergone  many  alterations 
fince  the  ancient  treatifes  that  are  come  down  to  us  were 
written,  is  certain  from  the  change  and  increalc  of  its  voca- 
bulary. Bryennius  has  given,  as  names  of  intervals,  a lift 
of  barbarous  terms  not  to  be  found  in  any  preceding  writer 
within  our  knowledge  •?  and  in  tile  Greek  glolfary  of  Du 
Cange,  and  the  abate  Martini’s  papers,  a great  number  oc- 
cur that  are  not  to  be  found  ei.herin  writers  of  high  antiqui- 
ty, or  in  Bryennius. 

The  technical  language  of  the  Greeks  has  always  been 
copious,  and  in  mufic  perhaps  its  feerning  redundance  is  more 
confpicuous  than  in  any  other  art  or  icienee.  But  in  other 
arts  and  faiences  words  are  reprefentatives  of  things  exilling  ; 
whereas,  in  denominating  the  tones  and  inflexions  of  voice, 
which,  to  realize,  require  new  creation,  there  can  be  no 
correfpondence  between  the  type  and  fubltance.  The  co- 
lours, the  forms,  and  objeXs,  which  a painter  willies  to  re- 
prefent,  are  in  nature  ; and  the  poet,  in  all  the  ebullition  of 
wild  enthuliafm  and  fervid  imagination,  deferibes  what  he  has 
feen  and  felt,  or  what  is  to  be  ieen  and  felt,  and  for  which 
common  language  mull  fupply  him  with  fymbols.  But  it  has 
never  entered  the  thoughts  of  man  to  give  names  to  all  the 
minute  (hades  of  colour  between  black  and  white,  or  t®  the 
gradations  by  which  light  is  propagated  between  the  time 
of  total  darknefs  and  the  fun’s  meridian.  And  yet,  in  a 
fcale  of  founds,  from  the  lowell  mufical  note  in  the  human 
voice  to  the  highell,  where  oXaves  are  not  reprefented  by 
fimilar  figns  and  appellatives,  the  names  and  charaXers  mull 
be  numerous.  The  lines  and  clefs  of  the  European  nmlic 
have  certainly  freed  it  from  many  perplexities  with  which  it 
was  embarralfed,  even  in  the  artlefs  times  of  canto  fermo. 

But  however  flowery  the  Greeks  may  have  made  their  ec- 
clefiallical  melody,  or  however  they  have  multiplied  its  cha- 
raXers, the  defire  of  permanence  in  the  heads  of  the  weftern 
church,  with  refpeX  to  all  facred  matters,  long  kept  mufic 
in  the  plain  and  Ample  ftate  in  which  it  was  left  by  pope 
Gregory  the  Great  ; for  we  do  not  find,  till  the  invention  of 
counterpoint,  that  it  received  any  material  change  or  im- 
provement. Our  own  bible  and  liturgy,  if  they  remain  in 
their  prefent  ftate  five  or  fix  hundred  years,  will,  perhaps, 
be  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar,  though  written  in  the  bell 
language  of  this  country  when  they  were  introduced  into 
the  church.  And  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  which 
were  fo  well  underftood  by  the  primitive  Chrillians,  became 
dead  and  obfoletc  by  degrees,  to  all  but  the  learned  in  after 
ages.  The  preclufion  of  change  or  innovation  in  facred 
concerns  which  has  occafioned  permanence,  has  likewife  been 
the  caufe  of  inelegance  and  obfeurity. 

“ Peter  the  Great,  like  his  predecelfors,  had  a particular 
partiality  for  the  mufic  of  the  church  ; maintained  his  own 
choir,  or  lingers  for  divine  fervice,  and  read  publicly  in  the 
church  the  epiilles  and  the  hours,  which,  in  that  country,  is 
permitted  to  be  done  by  any  layman,  who  delights  in  fuch 
exercife,  as  well  as  by  the  prielts.”  ( King’s  Rites  of  the 
Greek  Church.)  / 

Many  of  the  kings  of  France  not  only  fung  in  the 
choir,  but  compofed  hymns  for  it,  and  fet  them  to  mufic. 

(Laborde. ) 
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(Laborde.)  And  we  have  heard  his  prefent  majafty,  at  fix 
o’clock  prayers  in  St.  George’s  chapel  at  Windfor, 
officiate  alone  as  clerk  ; repeating  the  refponfes,  and  reading 
the  pfalms  aloud  verfe  for  verfe,  with  the  minifter,  and  utter- 
ing the  amen  in  the  clerical  ftyle. 

Mufic  has  been  very  much  cultivated  at  Peterffiurgh  in  the 
Imperial  chapel  and  metropolitan  church  during  the  laft  cen- 
tury, as  well  as  in  the  theatre.  And  though  no  inltruments 
are  admitted  in  the  Greek  church,  any  more  than  in  the 
Siltine  or  pontifical  chapel  at  Rome,  yet  every  vocal  refine- 
ment, both  in  compofition  and  performance,  that  can  with 
propriety  be  allowed  in  ecclefiafiical  mufic,  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  church  fervice  at  Peterfburgh,  in  the  Imperial 
chapel  and  cathedral  of  which  capital,  near  a hundred 
voices  are  daily  employed  ; and  at  Mofcow,  in  feveral 
churches,  when  the  fovereign  is  there,  forty  or  fifty. 

The  mufic  of  the  Hynuiologia  of  the  Ruffian  ambaffa- 
dor’s  chapel  in  London,  is  fung  to  figurative  mufic  in  three 
and  four  parts,  diftintt  from  the  intonations  or  canto  fermo. 
It  con  fills  of  fiiort,  elegant,  and  fimple  [trains  or  movements, 
in  the  Italian  ftyle,  in  plain  counterpoint,  compofed  to  Slavo- 
nian words,  by  Bortnianfki,  who  was  fent  to  Italy,  early  in 
life,  by  the  emprefs  Catherine,  to  ftudy  compofition. 

'Flie  tafte  for  good  mufic  paffed  from  the  theatre  to  the 
church.  The  plain  chant  of  the  modern  Greeks  is  different 
from  that  of  other  Chriitian  churches.  It  is  more  varied 
than  the  Gregorian  chant  ; and  that  of  the  hymns  rather  re- 
fembles  the  figurative  mufic  of  motets,  than  canto  fermo. 
The  emprefs  Elizabeth,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
kind  of  counterpoint  d capella , and  had  great  pleafure  in 
uniting  her  voice  with  the  choir,  would  never  allow  the 
Ital  ian  florid  Jong  to  have  admiffion  in  the  facred  fervice  ; 
but  fays  the  Gotha  Almannse,  in  an  abridged  hiftory  of  the 
mufic  of  Ruffia,  1772,  “ Italian  mufic  has  invaded  even 
the  Greek  church  as  well  as  the  Roman.”  This  voice  of 
complaint  borders  on  croaking.  We  have  taken  confiderable 
pains  to  obtain  information  on  the  fubjedf , and  have  heard 
the  fervice  of  the  Greek  church  performed  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe  : and  we  have  been  favoured  with  a fcore  of 
fome  of  the  mufic  in  prefent  ufe  in  that  fervice,  compofed 
by  Bortnianfki,  a native  of  Peterfburgh,  and  find  that  it  is 
neither  fo  bald  and  dry  as  canto  fermo,  nor  fo  florid  and 
flighty  as  that  of  the  Italian  theatre.  It  is  plain  counter- 
point, non  fugato,  in  which  the  words  feem  well  accented, 
the  parts  moving  all  together  ; fo  thatthere  is  meafure,  clear- 
nefs,  tranquil  and  foothing  air,  pure  harmony,  and  natural 
and  fimple  modulation.  Nothing  vulgar  occurs,  nor  any 
thing  to  remind  us  of  the  opera  houfe,  yet  the  ftrains  are 
not  without  grace  or  gravity.  It  feems  to  excite  attention 
by  its  fweetnefs  and  fimplicity,  more  than  by  the  art  of 
fugue,  or  extraneous  modulation. 

Gkeek  Mufic,  Ancient.  We  fliall  here  introduce  fome 
obfervations  on  the  fubjeft,  extracted  from  a differtation 
written  feveral  years  ago. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Notation  or  Tahlature  of  Ancient  Mufic, 
including  its  Scales,  Intervals,  Syflems,  ami  Diagrams. 

* The  mufic  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Euclid,  Aly- 
pius,  and  Martianus  Capella,  was  divided  into  feven  conffi- 
t.uent  parts  : thefe  were  founds,  intervals,  fyflems,  genera, 
modes,  mutations,  and  melopceia,  or  the  compofition  of 
melody.  To  thefe  divifions,  wdiich  comprehended  only 
what  was  denominated  harmonics,  or  the  fcience  of  mufic, 
ftrictly  fo  called,  were  added  five  other  requifites,  no  lefs 
effential  for  a mufician  to  know,  than  the  preceding  feven  : 
and  thefe  were,  rhythm,  or  the  regulation  of  cadences  in  all 
rinds  of  movement ; metre,  or  the  meafure  of  verfes  ; organic, 
/c  the  inftrumental  art ; hypocritic,  or  gefture  ; and  poetic,  or 
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the  compofition  of  verfeS.  And  ft  ill  to  Ihele  divifions, 
Ariftides  Quintilianus,  and  fome  other  mufical  writers,  add 
odicum,  or  the  art  of  iinging  ; which,  indeed,  feems  of  more 
importance  to  mufic,  than  either  the  organic  or  hypocritic  art. 
In  order  to  communicate  to  our  readers  all  the  information 
we  are  able,  upon  fo  dark  and  difficult  a fubjeft,  we  fliall 
confider  the  mufic  of  the  ancient  Greeks  under  fuch  heads 
only  as  abfolutely  concern  mufic,  according  to  our  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  ; for  it  is  plain  that  feveral  of  its  ancient 
divifions  more  immediately  belonged  to  poetry.  Indeed 
thefe  two  arts  were  at  firft  fo  intimately  connected,  and  fo 
dependent  on  each  other,  that  rules  for  poetry  were,  in  gene- 
ral, rules  for  mufic,  and  the  properties  and  effefts  of  both 
were  fo  much  confounded  together,  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  difentangle  them. 

Leaving,  therefore,  for  the  prefent,  all  other  diftimftions, 
divifions,  and  fub-divifions,  with  which  ancient  mufical  trea- 
tifes  abound,  we  fliall  proceed  to  fulfil  the  title  of  this  feftion. 

In  the  ftudy  of  modern  mufic,  the  firft  objefts  of  enquiry 
are  the  names  by  which  the  feveral  founds  in  the  fcale  are 
expreffed  ; and,  if  we  regard  mufic  as  a language,  the  fcale 
or  gammut  may  be  called  its  alphabet. 

Plutarch  fays,  that  it  is  not  fufficient  for  a mufician  to 
know  what  kind  of  mufic  fliould  be  fet  to  any  particular 
poem  ; he  fliould  likewife  know  how  to  write  it  down  in  all 
the  genera,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  diatonic  or  natural  fcale, 
confifting  of  tones  and  femitones  as  at  prefent ; in  the  chro- 
matic, in  which  the  fcale  was  divided  into  femitones  and 
minor  thirds  ; and  in  the  enharmonic  genus  moving  by  quarter 
tones,  and  major  thirds,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

It  does  not  appear  from  hiftory,  that  the  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  or  any  ancient  people,  who  cultivated 
the  arts,  except  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  mufical  cha- 
racters ; and  thefe  had  no  other  fymbols  of  found  than  the 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  wdiich  likewife  ferved  them  for 
arithmetical  numbers  and  chro  ological  dates. 

As  the  notation  of  the  Greeks  was  imagined  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  art  of  mufic,  when  the  flute  had°but  few  holes, 
and  the  lyre  but  few  firings,  the  fimplicity  of-expreffing  the 
oritave  of  any  found  by  the  fame  fign,  as  in  modern  mufic, 
was  not  thought  of ; the  mod  ancient  and  conftant  boundary 
of  mufical  tones  having  been  the  diatejferon,  or  fourth,  the 
extremes  of  which  interval  were  fixed,  though  the  inter- 
mediate founds  were  mutable  : and  in  the  manner  of  tuning 
thefe  coniifted  the  difference  of  intervals  in  the  feveral  o-enera. 

The  Greek  fcale,  in  the  time  of  Ariftoxenus,  the°oldeft 
wu-iter  upon  mufic,  whofe  works  are  come  down  to  us,  ex- 
tended to  two  octaves,  and  was  called  fyjlema  perfe3ujn, 
maximum  immutatum  ; the  great,  the  perfect,  the  immutable 
fyftem  ; becaufe  its  extremities  formed  a perfeCt  confonance, 
including  all  the  fimple,  double,  direCt,  and  inverted  concords, 
with  all  the  particular  fyflems  ; and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients  that  this  difdiapafon,  or  double  oCtave,  was  the 
greateft  interval  wdiich  could  b.e  received  in  melody.  v 

This  whole  fyftem  was  compofed  of  five  tetrachords,  or  dif- 
ferent feries  of  four  founds,  and  one  note  added  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fcale  to  complete  the  double  odlave  ; whence  the  ftrintr 
which  produced  this  found  was  called  my E , proj- 

lambanomenos,  or  note  fubjoinedto  the  fcale  ; for  though  this 
was  conftantly  the  loweft  found  in  all  the  modes,  it  was  not 
included  in  the  tetrachords. 

Ail  thefe  founds  had  different  denominations  in  the  fyftem, 
like  our  gammut,  A re,  B mi,  C fa  ut,  See.  befides  tw'o 
different  characters,  one  vocal,  and  the  other  inftrumental 
appropriated  to  each  found  in  the  feveral  modes  and  genera, 
for  the  purpofe  pf  writing  down  melodies. 

That  the  fourth  was  a favourite  and  important  interval  in 
4^2  the 
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the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  is  plain  from  the  great  fyftem  of  two 
odlaves  having  been  compofed  of  five  of  thefe  tetrachords,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fcale  of  Guido  is  of  different  hexa- 
chords. 

* The  firft  tetrachord  is  called  by  the  Greek  muficians 
hypaton , or  principal;  the  founds  of  which  are  denominated: 

1.  Bypate  hypaton,  principal  of  principals  ; 

2.  Parypate  hypaton , next  the  principal ; 

3.  Lichanos  hypaton,  or  index  of  principals  ; from  its  hav- 
ing been  played  with  the  index  or  fore-finger.  This  third 
found  of  the  firft  tetrachord  in  the  diatonic  genus  was 
likewife  called  hypaton  diatonos. 

4.  Hypate  mefon,  or  principal  of  the  middle  or  mean 
tetrachord  ; for  this  found  not  only  ferved  as  the  lall  or 
highefl  note  of  the  firfl  tetrachord,  but  as  the  firfl  or  lowed 
of  the  fecond  ; whence  thefe  two  tetrachords  were  called  con- 
joint, or  connected.  Thefe  four  denominations  of  the  founds 
in  the  firfl  tetrachord  may  be  compared  with  the  terms  B mi, 
C fa  nt,  D fol  re,  and  E la  mi,  in  the  Guido  fcale  ; or  with 
the  founds 


The  founds  of  the  mefon , or  middle  tetrachord,  were  placed 
in  the  follo  wing  order  : 

Hypate  mefon,  or  principal  of  the  mean  tetrachord  ; 

Parypate  mefon,  next  to  the  middle  principal ; 

Lichanos  mefon  ; 

Mefe,  or  middle,  as  this  found  completes  the  fecond 
tetrachord,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  fyftem.  The 
founds  of  this  tetrachord  corrrefpond  with  thofe  which  in 
the  bafe  of  the  fcale  of  Guido  are  called  E la  mi,  E fa  ut, 
G fol  re  ut,  and  A la  mi  re,  which  are  equivalent  to 
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The  mefe  in  ancient  mufic  was  of  equal  importance  with 
the  key  note  in  modern  mufic  : being  an  odtave  above  the 
proflambanomenos,  which  was  tlielowett  found  of  the  ancient 
modes,  and  a kind  of  key  note  to  them  all. 

Euclid  calls  mefe  the  found  by  which  all  other  founds  are 
regulated.  And  Ariftotle,  in  his  XXXVIth  Problem^ 
feci.  19.  fays  that  all  the  tones  of  a fcale  are  accommodated, 
or  tuned,  to  the  mefe.  The  fame  author  likewife  tells  us, 
Problem  XX.  that  all  melody,  whether  it  moves  above  or 
below  the  mefe,  has  a natural  tendency  to  that  found. 

The  third  tetrachord,  beginning  by  the  laft  note  of  the 
fecond,  was  thence  called  fynemminon,  the  united,  or  conjunB 
tetrachord  ; the  founds  of  which  proceed  in  the  following 
order : 

Mefe; 

Trite  fynemminon,  or  third  firing  of  this  tetrachord  from 
the  top  ; 

Paranele fynemmenen,  pcnultima  of  this  tetrachord  ; 

Nete  fynemrnenon,  laft  of  the  fynemmenon  tetrachord  ; the 
four  founds  of  which  correfpond  with  thofe  in  the  centre  of 
our  gammut,  that  are  called  A la  mi  re,  B fa,  C fol  fa  ut, 
and  D la  fol  re,  or 


After  afeending  regularly  thus  far,  up  to  D,  by  three 
conjoint  tetrachords,  the  fourth  tetrachord  in  the  great 
fyftem  is  begun  by  defending  a minor  third  to  B natural, 
the  odlave  above  the  firft  found  of  the  loweft  tetrachord. 
Something  of  this  dodging  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  fcale  of 
Guido,  divided  into  hexachords : for,  after  afeending  fix  notes 
regularly  in  the  durum  hexachord,  it  is  neceflary  to  defeend 
a major  third,  if  we  would  begin  the  natural  hexachord ; and 
when  the  natural  hexachord  is  completed,  if  we  would  begin 
at  the  nwlle,  it  can  only  be  done  by  a leap  of  a third  below. 
This  will  bell  appear  by  an  example  in  notes : 


Durum  Hexachord. 


mi  fa  fol  la, 


Natural  Hexachord.  jVIolle  Hexachord. 


Ut  re  mi  fa  fel  la.  Ut  re  mi  f*  fol  la. 


.It  appears  from  the  Greek  tetrachords,  as  well  as  from 
this  example,  that  neither  the  ancients  nor  the  early  moderns 
admitted  the  Jharp  Jeventh  of  a key  into  their  feales. 

Tlie  fourth  tetrachord,  afeending,  is  called  diezeugmenon, 
disjunct,  or  feparated,  as  it  begins  at  B natural,  which  is 
not  a note  in  common  with  any  one  in  the  other  tetrachords. 
But  though  this  fyftem  of  four  founds  is  only  an  odlave 
higher  than  that  of  the  firft  tetrachord,  and  though  the 
next  is  but  a replicate  of  the  fecond,  we  fhall  prefent  them 
to  the  reader,  as  the  feveral  founds  of  which  they  are 
compofed  have  in  the  Greek  mufic  different  denominations. 

The  fir-ft  found  of  the  fecond  odlave,  or  feries  of  eight 
foundsln  the  ancient  great  fyftem,  is  nufe,  and  the  firft  of  the 
fourth  tetrachord  begins  with  the  note 

Paramefe,  near  the  mefe,  or  middle  found  ; the  next  is 
called 

Trite  diezeugmenon,  or  third  firing  of  this  tetrachord  from 
the  top  ; then  follows  the  paranele  diezeugmenon  ; and  laftly, 
the 

Nete  diezeugmenon,  or  final  found  of  this  tetrachord  5 


which  includes  the  founds  B mi,  C fol  fa  ut,  D la  fol  re,  and 
E la  mi,  in  the  middle  of  the  Guido  fcale,  or 


The  laft  found  of  the  fourth  tetrachord  is  the  firft  of  the 
fifth,  which  is  called  the  hyperboheon,  or  fupreme  tetrachord^ 
the  founds  of  which  afcend  in  the  following  order  : 

Nete  diezeugmenon,  laft  of  the  diezeugmenon  tetrachord  ; 

Trite  hyperlolceon,  third  firing  of  the  hyperboheon  tetra- 
chord ; 

Paranete  hyperboheon,  pcnultima  of  the  fupreme  tetrachord; 

Nete  hyberboltzon , lall  of  the  fupreme,  or  highefl  tetrachord, 
and  of  the  great  fyftem,  or  diagram. 

This  laft  tetrachord,  being  added  to  the  fcale  long  after 
its  firfl  formation,  was  called  hyperboheon,  from  its  founds 
being  more  acute  than  the  reft,  and  beyond  the  common 

bounds 
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bounds  of  the  fcale  ; in  the  fame  manner,  as,  with  us,  the 
notes  above  D in  the  treble  are  faid  to  be  in  alt.  This  te- 
trachord  includes  the  founds  E la  mi,  F fa  ut,  G fol  re  ut, 
and  A la  mi  re,  or 


The  ancients  ufed  likewife  four  different  monofyllables 
ending  with  different  vowels,  by  way  of  folmifation,  for  t lie 
exercife  of  the  voice  in  iinging  ; like  our  mi,  fa,  fol,  la. 
Thefe  were,  for  the  fir  It  note  of  each  tetrachord,  id,  for  the 
fecond  tv,  tor  the  third  and  for  the  fourth,  if  it  did  not 
ferve  as  the  firfl  of  the  adjoining  and  relative  tetrachord, 
t?  ; but  if  it  began  a new  tetrachord,  it  was  called  by  the 
firll  name,  id. 

The  repetition  of  thefe  monofyllables  is  a further  proof 
that  the  fourth  in  the  ancient  mufic  ferved  as  a boundary  to 
a fyflem  of  four  founds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a hexachord 
did  in  the  Guido  fcale,  and  as  an  octave  does  for  eight  founds 
in  the  more  modern  pratlice. 

Any  interval  between  the  terms  of  which  one  or  more 
founds  intervened,  was  by  the  ancients  called  a fyfem  : EG, 
for  example,  conlfituted  a fyitem  of  a third  minor  ; EA,  of 
a fourth  ; Eli,  of  a fifth.  See, 

Thefe  fmaller  fyftems  were  of  different  fpecies ; thus 
there  were  three  kinds  of  tetrachords,  that  differed  in  me- 
lody by  the  polition  of  the  femitone,  which  was  lometimes  at 
the  beginning,  fometimes  at  the  end,  and  fomethnes  in  the 
middle  ; as  in  the  following  example,  where  the  black  notes 
are  femitones,  and  the  white,  tones. 


As  the  Greeks  ufed  all  the  four  and  twenty  letters  of 
their  alphabet  for  mufical  characters,  or  fymbols  of  found  ; 
and  as  their  moll  extenfive  fylleny  or  fcale  did  not  exceed 
two  oftaves,  or  fifteen  founds,  it  fhould  feem  as  if  their  fim- 
ple  alphabet  was  more  than  fufficient  to  exprefs  them  ; for 
their  mufic  being  at  firfl  only  a notation  of  their  poetry,  the 
rhythm,  or  air,  mull  have  been  determined  bv  the  metre  of 
the  verfes,  without  the  aifiitance  of  figus  of  proportion 
peculiar  to  mufic.  But  fuppofing  it  was  neceffary  for  them 
to  have  different  charafters  to  exprefs  the  different  feet  of 
the  verfe,  it  is  certain  that  vocal  mufic  was  in  no  want  of 
them  ; and  iallrumental  being  chiefly  vocal  mufic  played  by 
inllruments,  had  likewife  no  need  of  them,  when  the  words 
were  written,  or  the  player  knew  them  by  heart. 

However,  in  order  to  multiply  thefe  characters,  the  letters 
nf  their  alphabet  were  fometimes  written  in  capitals,  and 
fometimes  fmall ; fome  were  entire,  forne  mutilated,  fome 
doubled,  and  fame  lengthened  ; and  bc-lides  thefe  diilin&ions 
in  the  form  of  the  letters,  they  had  others  of  fituation,  fome- 
times turning  them  to  the  right,  fometimes  to  the  left  ; fometimes 
inverting,  and  fometimes  placing  them  horizontally  ; for  in- 
llance,  the  letter  gamma,  by  thefe  expedients,  ferved  to  ex- 
prefs feven  different  founds:  X'LT- t»jn_  p|.  Some 

of  the  letters  were  alfo  barred,  or  accented,  in  order 
to  change  their  fymbolical  import ; and  thefe  ltiil  not  fuf- 
ficing, they  made  the  common  grave  and  acute  accents  ferve 
as  fpecific  mufical  notes. 

It  is  a matter  that  has  been  long  difputed  among  the 
learned,  whether  accents  were  originally  mufical  characters, 
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01  maiks  o i profody.  It  is  in  vain  to  fet  about  determining  a 
queftion  concerning  which  the  proofs  on  both  fides  are°fo 
numerous.  (See  Gaily  and  Spelman  againf  accents,  and  Pri- 
mntt  and  Forfler  in  defence  of  them  ) Mr.  Weil  is  firmly 
of  opinion  “ that  accents  were  originally  mufical  notes,  fet  over 
words  to  direft  the  fevcral  tones  and  inflexions  of  the  voice, 
requifite  to  give  the  whole  fentence  its  proper  harmony  and 
ondence.”  (Find.  vol.  ii.)  And  the  abbe  du  Bos,  who 
frequently  by  a peremptory  decifion  cuts  the  knot  of 
fuch  diiuculties  as  lie  is  unable  to  untie,  afferts,  without 
fufficient  pi  oof,  tnat  as  poets  originally'  fet  their  own  verfes, 
they  placed  for  this  purpofe  a figure,  or  accent,  over  each 
fy  liable.  So  that,  according  to  this  writer,  we  are  at 
prefent  not  only  in  poffelfion  of  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Sappho,  but  their  mufic.  Why 
then  do  we  complain  of  the  total  lofs  of  Greek  mufic’? 
(See  Reflex  Critique,  c.  iii.  p.  85.)  But  as  mufic  had  cha- 
racters different  from  accents  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Ter- 
pander,  to  whom  the  invention  is  given  by  the  Oxford 
Marbles,  which  place  this  event  about  fix  hundred  and 
feventy  years  before  Clinfl  ; and  as  accents  for  profody  are 
likewife  proved  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  it  feems  as  if  there 
could  have  been  no  neceffity  for  the  ancients  to  ufe  one  for 
the  other. 

But  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  though  turned,  dillorted,  and  mutilated,  fo  many 
different  ways,  were  infufficient  to  exprefs  the  founds  of  all 
the  modes  in  the  three  genera  ; fo  that  recourfe  was  had 
to  accents,  as  the  f.ale  became  more  ext  ended,  in  order  to 
augment  the  number  of  chara&ers.  And  Alypius,  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  notes  in  the  enharmonic  genus,  tells  us, 
that  trite  fynemmenon  is  reprefented  by  beta  and  the  acute, 
accent ; and  paranete  fynemmenon  enarmonios  by  alpha , and  the 
grave  accent. 

I his  is  a proof  that  the  accents  were  known  at  the 
time  of  Alypius,  and  were  then  ufed  chiefly  for  profody, 
not  mufic,  for  wlrcn  they  were  only  called  in  occalionally. 
Indeed  they  are  mentioned  as  accentual  marks  by  writers  of 
much  higher  antiquity  than  Alypius  ; for  not  only  Cicero 
and  1 lutnren,  but  Anilotle  and  Plato,  fpeak  of  them  as 
merely  regarding  the  elevation  and  depreffion  of  the  voice  in 
fpeech.  However,  in  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  miffals, 
as  will  be  (hewn  hereafter,  the  mufical  characters  ufed  in  canto 
ferino,  feem  to  have  been  only  lengthened  accents. 

Thefe  various  modifications  of  letters  and  accents  in  the 
Greek  notation  compofed  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty 
different  characters,  which  were  Hill  conliderably  multiplied  in 
practice  ; ior  each  of  thefe  characters  ferving  many  purpofes 
m vocal  as  well  as  inilrumental  tablature  or  gammut, 
a.id  o,  mg  changed  and  varied  according  to  the  different  modes 
and  genera,  as  the  names  of  our  notes  are  c hanged  by  diffe- 
rent cleffs  and  keys,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  Greek 

characters  produced  one  thoufand  fix  hundredand  twenty  notes  1 

Two  rows  of  thefe  chara&ers  were  ufuaily  placed  over 
the  words  of  a lyric  poem  ; the  upper  row  ferving  for  the 
voice,  and  the  lower  for  inllruments.  ° 

If  we  had  not  the  teflimony  of  all  the  Greek  writers  . who 
have  mentioned  thefe  charaders,  for  their  ufe  and  deflination 
it  Would  be  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  double  row  of  dif- 
ferent letters  placed  over  each  other,  and  above  the  words 
of  a poem,  were  intended  to  exprefs  different, partSi  with  re- 
fped  to  harmony  ; as  with  us,  in  modern  mufic,  the  treble 
notes  are  written  over  the  hafe,  and  the  firfl  treble  over  the 
fecond  j but  Alypius,  who  is  extremely,  minute  in  his  in 
11  ructions  concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  characters,  in  all  thefe 
modes,  tells  us,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  the  upper  line  of  the 
notes  is  for  the  words,  . and  the  lower  for  the  lyre  e 
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p'v  aw,  <m  \&liu r;  rx  3s  aaris  t«?  x^sc-saj.  Introd.  Muf.  edit. 
Meibom,  p.  2.)  We  are  told,  not  only  by  Alypius,  but  by 
Gaudentius,  p.  23,  that  of  the  two  rows  of  letters  ufed  for 
mufical  characters,  the  upper  is  for  the  words,  that  is,  to  be 
Jung,,  and  the  under  to  be  played.  And  he  afterwards  proves 
them  to  have  been  unifons  to  each  other,  both  by  his  defini- 
tions and  by  placing  them  oppoiite  to  the  fame  found  in  all 
the  fcales. 

In  this  author,  the  notes  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the  Ly- 
dian mode  in  the  diatonic  genus  are  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

ZtR<J>CPM  I ©T  ts  Z E is  «■  X M'  I 
hrLFCuTi<VNZ!;1iZlif.n'  <' 

And  thefe  he  defines  in  fuch  a manner  as  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  their  fignification. 

It  is  fomevvhat  ilrange  that  the  notes  for  the  voice  in  an- 
cient miific  fhould  be  placed  above  thofe  for  the  lyre,  and 
confequently  further  from  the  words.  Meibomius,  in  his 
preface,  has,  however,  given  a curious  reafon  for  this  cullom, 
from  a fragment  of  Bacchius,  fenior : “ The  upper  line  of 
notes  is  for  the  poem,  the  lower  for  the  lyre  ; becaufe  the 
mouth,  which  alone  gives  utterance  to  the  words,  is  placed 
by  nature  above  the  hands,  which  produce  tones  from  the 
inftrument. 

7E-i  Projlambanomenos,  an  imperfect  7. eta,  and  Tan  placed 
horizontally. 

1 r Hypate  hypaton , an  averted  Gamma,  and  a Gamma 
dire  61. 

R L Parypate  hypaton , an  imperfcCt  Beta,  and  a Gamma 
inverted. 

<f>  F Hypaton  diatoms,  a Phi,  and  a Digamma. 

C C Hypate  mefon,  Sigma  and  Sigma. 

P o Parypate  mefon,  Rho,  and  Sigma  inverted 

Mh  MeJ'on  diatoms , Mu,  and  a lengthened  Pi. 

I <1  MeJ'e,  Iota,  and  a horizontal  Lambda. 

0 V Trite  fyncmmenon.  Theta,  and  an  inverted  Lambda. 

T N Synemrnenon  diatonos,  Gamma  and  Nv. 

tiZ  Nets  fyncmmenon,  an  inverted  Omega  and  a Zeta. 

Z th  Paramefe,  Zeta,  and  Pi  placed  horizontally. 

E j Trite  diezeugmenon,  Epfdon,  and  an  inverted  Pi. 

ZjZ  Diezeugmenon  diatonos,  as  Nete  fynemmenon,  which 
was  the  fame  firing  in  the  lyre. 

■&  r,  Nete  diezeugmenon,  horizontal  Phi,  and  a fmall  Eta 
lengthened. 

Jl  / Trite  hypcrboleeon,  an  inverted  Upfilon,  and  an  imperfect 
Alpha. 

M'  rI'  Hypcrboheon  diatonos,  Mu,  and  a lengthened  Pi,  ac- 
cented. 

1 < ' flete  hyperbolaon,  Iota,  and  an  accented  Lambda, 
placed  horizontally. 

It  is  from  the  indefatigable  labour  of  the  learned  Meibo- 
mius, in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  ancient  Greek  mufi- 
cians,  particularly  Alypius,  that  we  are  able  to  decypher 
thefe  characters ; which,  before  his  time,  had  been  fo  altered, 
corrupted,  disfigured,  and  confounded,  by  the  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  the  tranfcribers  of  ancient  manulcripts,  that 
they  were  rendered  wholly  unintelligible. 

With  our  utmoft  ftudy,  reading,  and  contemplation,  we 
could  reduce  the  Greek  notation  to  no  order,  nor  afcertain 
whether  it  was  to  be  read  upwards  or  downwards.  The 
negleft  of  thefe  diftinCtions  will  introduce  an  univerfal  fcep- 
ticifm  concerning  every  part  of  ancient  mufic. 

Galilei,  Zarlino,  Bontempi,  Tevo,  M.  RouffeaH,  Dr. 
Brown,  and  others  have  affected,  that  the  terms  high  and  low 
had  different  acceptations  among  the  ancients,  from  thofe  rn 
which  they  are  underftood  by  the  moderns,  without  guard- 
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ing,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  againft  fuch  confequences, 
with  refpeCt  to  the  fituation  of  the  fcale,  as  it  was  natural 
for  the  reader  to  draw  from  that  affertion. 

At  length,  an  infallible  rule  prefented  itfelf  to  us  in  the 
works  of  the  great  Euclid,  who  has  been  regarded  for  fo 
many  ages  as  the  legillatcr  of  mathematicians,-  and  whofe 
writings  have  been  their  code.  In  his  fcCtion  of  the  Canon, 
p.  37,  edit  Meibom,  he  reprefents  projlambanomenos  by  the 
whole  firing  : fo  that,  if  any  thing  concerning  ancient  mufic 
can  be  made  certain,  it  is,  that  this  whole  firing  reprefented 
the  lowejl  found  in  the  Gi'eek  fcale,  which,  in  the  Hyper- 

borian  mode,  was  equivalent  to  the  note  A 


Half  the  firing,  Mefe,  its  octave,  a, 

Third  part,  Nete  diezeugmenon,  fifth  of  the 
oCtave,  e, 

And  the  fourth  part  of  the  firing,  Nete  hy- 
perbola on,  the  double  oCtave,  aa, 

which  include  all  the  concords  that  the  ancients  admitted. 
Eight  ninths  of  the  firing  are  allotted  to  the  found  Hypate 
bareia  gran  is,  which  is  B in  the  bafe,  one  tone  higher  than 
projlambanomenos , or  A. 

This  reprefentation  of  the  whole  firing  and  its  divifion$ 
into  harmonic  and  aliquot  parts,  mu  ft  put  an  end  to  every 
doubt  concerning  the  order  ol  the  icale,  which  may  have 
arifci!  from  the  inverted  application  of  the  words  high  and 
low,  conftantly  occurring  in  all  the  more  ancient  and  authen- 
tic Greek  writers  on  mufic. 

Sett.  II — Of  the  three  genera,  Diatonic,  Chromatic,  and  En- 
harmonic. Sec  Genera,  Diatonic,  Chromatic,  and  Env 
harmonic  refpeCtively. 

Sett.  III. — Of  Modes.  See  Modes. 

Sett.  IV. — Of  Mutations.  See  Mutations. 

Sect.  V. — Of  Mehpaia.  See  Mei.0Tcf.ia. 

Sett.  VI.  Of  Rhythm.  See  Rhythm. 

Sect.  VII. — Of  the  Practice  of  Melopaia.  See  Melokti.a, 
Sect.  VIII. — IV he! her  the  Ancients  had  counterpoint  or  mujic  in 
parts. 

This  is  a fubjeCt  which  has  given  birth  to  many  learned 
difquifitions  and  difpntes ; and  as  it  long  remained  a mere 
matter  of  opinion,  thofe  who  believed,  and  thofe  who  de- 
nied the  point  in  queilion,  confequently  treated  each  other 
with  all  due  polemic  acrimony.  The  champions  for  anti- 
quity thought  themfelves  involved  in  the  controverfy  ; and 
whether  they  were  poffeffed  of  mufical  knowledge,  or  were 
fenfible  to  the  charms  of  harmony,  or  not,  they  determined 
to  regard  every  man  as  an  enemy  to  found  literature,  who  did 
not  fubferibe  to  the  articles  of  their  faith. 

A poem,  called  “ Le  Siecle  de  Louis  le  Grand,’’  written 
by  Charles  Perrault,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
brother  to  Claude  Perrault,  the  famous  phyfician  and  archi- 
tect, occafioned  the  long  and  acrimonious  difpute  between 
him  and  Boileau,  and  foon  brought  on  a general  war  among 
the  learned  throughout  Europe,  concerning  the  fuperiority 
of  the  ancients  or  moderns,  with  refpeCt  to  arts,  fciences, 
and  literature.  This  piece  was  firft  read  by  the  author  at 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1687,  and  was  foon  followed 
by  his  “ Parallele  des  Anciens  et  des  Modernes.’’  The 
notes  to  Boileau’s  tranfiation  of  Longinus  were  intended  as 
a reply  to  Perrault,  and  are  full  of  bitter  invectives,  not 
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only  again  ft  him,  but  the  moderns  in  general.  Racine,  La 
Bruyere,  and  Fontenelle,  took  iides  in  the  quarrel,  which  in 
France  was  kept  alive,  with  great  animoiity,  for  near  thirty 
years. 

In  England,  the  controverfy  between  fir  William  Tem- 
ple and  Mr.  Wooton,  Mr.  Boyle  and  Dr.  Bentley,  and 
Swift’s  “ Battle  of  the  Books,”  were  confequences  of  this 
quarrel. 

Thofe  who  had  written  ex  profeffo  on  mufic,  had  frequently 
differed  in  their  opinions  concerning  counterpoint  having 
been  known  by  the  ancients,  previous  to  the  learned,  in  ge- 
neral, interelling  theinfelves  in  the  difputc  ; and  before  we 
give  our  own  opinion,  as  an  individual,  it  is  incumbent  on 
us,  as  an  hiltorian,  to  inform  our  readers,  who  were  the  prin- 
cipal champions  on  both  fides.  Would  it  not  render  our 
article  too  long,  the  reafons  ailigned  by  each  for  fei/.ing  his 
fword,  that  is,  his  pen,  in  the  quarrel,  fliould  likewife  have 
it  place  here.  But  our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  lay,  that 
the  moll  eminent  defenders  of  ancient  harmony  in  our  fenfe 
of  the  word,  are  Gaffurio  Zarlino,  Gio.  Battilla  Do ui, 
.Ifaac  Voflius,  Zaccharia  Tevo,  the  abb'e  Fraguier,  and  Mr. 
Stilling  fleet,  author  of  “ Principles  and  Power  of  Har- 
mony.” 

Their  oponents  are  Glarianus,  Salinas,  the  cavaliei*  Her- 
cnles  Bottrigari  of  Bologna,  Artuli,  Cerone,  Kepler,  Mer- 
fennus,  Marlilius  Ficinus,  Kircher,  Claude  Perrault,  and  the 
late  elegant  and  learned  poet  Mr.  Mafon,  who  lrad  ihidied 
modern  mnfic,  and  has  left  his  decided  opinion  again!!  the 
ancient  Greeks  having  cultivated  counterpoint.  (Hill.  Muf. 
vol.  i.  p.  125.)  To  thefe  we  may  add  Bontempi,  the  firll 
Italian  mufical  luflorian,  the  learned  Dr.  Wallis,  M.  Burette, 
who  has  explored  the  fubjecl,  and  confiderecl  it  in  all  its  ra- 
mifications. Padri  Martini  of  Bologna,  a learned  and  dili- 
gent inquirer,  has  given  a fpecimen  (Stor  della  Muf.  t.  i. 
p.  174.)  of  fucii  meagre  counterpoint  as  was  likely  to  have 
been  produced  without  the  ufe  of  imperfeCt  concords,  which 
the  Greeks  termed  difeords.  The  late  fhrewd  and  pene- 
trating critic  .1.  J.  Rouffeau  is  very  explicit  upon  this  fub- 
jcdl  in  his  “ Mufical  Dictionary,”  at  the  article  Counterpoint , 
which  he  terminates  by  faying,  “ It  has  long  been  difputed 
whether  the  ancients  knew  counterpoint ; but  it  clearly  ap- 
pears from  the  remains  of  their  mufic  and  writings,  efpe- 
cially  the  rules  of  practice,  in  the  third  book  of  Ariltoxenus, 
that  they  never  had  the  leajl  idea  of  it.’' 

After  this  lilt  of  the  moll  refpeCtablc  writers  on  both 
fides  of  this  long  difputed  queltion,  it  now  remains  to  tell 
the  reader  ingenuoufly  our  own  fentiments  : and  to  confefs 
the  truth,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  we  do  not  believe  the 
ancients  ever  did  ule  funultansous  harmony,  that  is,  mufic  in  dif- 
Jurent  parts  ; for  without  thirds  and  iixths  it  mull  have  been 
inlipid  ; and  with  them,  the  combination  of  many  founds 
and  melodies  moving  by  different  intervals,  and  in  different 
times,  would  have  occalloned  a confulion,  which  the  refpeCt 
that  the  Greeks  had  for  their  language  and  poetry  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  tolerate. 

Se3.  IX. — Of  the  Dramatic  Mufic  of  the  Ancients.  See 
D RAMATIC  MllflC. 

Tile  Greek  dramas  confilted  of  foliloquy,  dialogue,  and 
rhurus,  and  it  has  naturally  been  fuppofed,  that  thefe  were 
fung  to  different  kinds  of  mu  lie.  Soliloquies  full  of  fenti- 
tneat  and  paflion  had  probably  a different,  more  elaborate, 
and  refined  melody,  than  the  dialogues  ; but  the  chorus  mull 
rteceffarily  be  fet  to  meafured  mufic,  or  the  performers,  if 
left  ad  libitum,  could  never  have  kept  together. 

Ss3.  X.  — Of  the  effects  attributed  to  the  mufic  of  the  ancients. 

Materials  for  this  part  of  our  differtation  are  fo  numerous, 
that  if  we  were  only  to  prefent  the  reader  with  all  the  ltories 
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that  have  been  related  by  the  molt  grave  and  refpeftable' his- 
torians and  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  concerning' 
the  moral,  medicinal,  and  fupernatural  powers  of  ancient 
mufic,  this  feCiion  would  be  as  full  of  the  miracles  of  mu- 
ficians,  as  the  “ Golden  Legend”  is  of  thofe  operated  by 
the  faints.  The  credulous  and  exclufive  admirers  of  anti- 
quity have,  however,  fo  long  read  and  reverenced  all  thefe 
narrations,  that  they  are  impreffed  by  them  with  an  extra- 
vagant idea  of  the  excellence  of  ancient  mufic,  which  they 
are  very  unwilling  to  relinquish  ; and  yet,  after  a molt  care- 
ful invelligation  of  the  fubjecl,  and  a minute  analyfis  of  this 
mufic,  by  examining  its  conllituent  parts,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  difeover  that  it  was  fuperior  to  the  modern  in  any 
other  refpeCts  than  its  fimplicity,  and  11  rift  adherence  to 
metrical  feet,  when  applied  to  poetry.  For,  as  tntfc , con- 
fidered  abltraftedly,  it  appears  to  have  been  much  inferior 
to  the  modern,  in  the  two  great  and  effential  parts  of  the 
art,  melody  and  harmony . 

We  have  confidered  Hie  marvellous  effects  aferibed  to  an- 
cient mulic,  under  three  feveral  heads : 

Firll,  in  foftening  the  manners,  promoting  civilization, 
and  humanizing  men,  natural!-'-  fiv  age  and  barbarous  : 

Secondly,  its  eifefts  in  exciting,  or  repreffing  the  paf- 
fions : 

And  thirdly,  its  medicinal  power,  in  curing  difeafes. 

And  we  think,  that  the  whole  may  be  cpnitrued  into 
poetical  fables,  allegories,  and  vulgar  errors.  Many  ltrange 
ltories  of  the  power  of  mufic  over  man  and  bead  have 
gained  admifiion  into  books,  even  in  this  philofophical  and 
unbelieving  age,  at  which  pollerity  will  doubtlefs  itare  ! 

Greek  Crofs.  See  Cross. 

Greek  Empire  See  Empire. 

Greek  Grammar.  See  Grammar. 

Greek  Language,  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  Whether 
we  conlider  the  high  qntiquity  ot  this  tongue,  its  varied  excel- 
lencies, the  unrivalled  models  of  compoiition  which  it  con- 
tains, or  the  extenfive  influence  which  the  Itudy  of  it  has 
produced  on  the  more  modern  dialefts  of  Europe,  it  claims, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  attention  of  learned  men,  as  a 
fubjeft  no  lefs  curious  than  ufeful.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  Itudy  of  thofe  authors  who  have  written** 
in  this  tongue,  are  too  notorious  to  need  description,  and 
are  recommended  to  11s  by  the  united  tellimony  of  t!  e 
learned  in  every  age  and  country.  The  Greeks  have  left 
the  molt  durable  monuments  of  human  wifdorn,  fortitude, 
magnificence,  and  ingenuity,  in  their  improvement  of  every 
art  and  fcience,  and  in  the  iinell  writings  upon  every  fubjecl 
neceffary,  profitable,  elegant,  or  entertaining.  They  have 
furnifhed  the  brightell  examples  of  every  virtue  and  aecom* 
plifliment,  natural  or  acquired,  political  moral,  or  military  y- 
they  excelled  in  mathematics  and  philofophy  ; in  all  the 
forms  of  governments,  in  architecture,  navigation,  commerce* 
war;  as  orators,  poets,  and  hiltorians,  they  Hand  as  vet 
unrivalled,  and  are  likely  to  continue  unrivalled  for  ever  ; 
nor  are  they  lefs  to  be  admired  for  the  exercifes  and  amuL- 
ments  they  invented  and  brought  to  perfection,  in  the  lniti- 
tution  of  their  public  games.  Nor  can  we  become  fenfib’e 
of  thefe  admired  excellencies  in  any  of  the  belt  tranflations 
from  the  Greek.  They  may  indeed  communicate  fome 
knowledge  of  what  the  originals  contain  : they  may  prefent 
us  with  propoiitions,  characters,  and  events  ; but  allowing 
them  to  be  more  faithful,  more  accurate  than  they  really 
are,  or  can  well  be,  Hill  they  are  no  better  than  copies  in 
which  the  fpirit  and  lullre  of  the  originals  are  in  a great 
degree  neceifarily  loll.  The  powers  ot  the  Greek  are  vaitly 
beyond  thofe  of  any  other  tongue.  Whatever  the  Greek 
writers  deferibe  is  always  felt,  and. almoit  feen  ; motion  and 
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mufic  arc  in  every  tone,  and  cntlmfiafm  and  enchantment 
poffefs  the  mind  when  we  perufe  them  with  tafte  and  ju  g 

“The  Greek  tongue,  as  it  was  fpoken  in  different  pro- 
vinces,  was  divided  into  different  dtakas,  calledthe  Athc, 
the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and  the  JEohc  Ita  At tic : » that 
which  was  ufed  at  Athens,  and  m the  adjacent  to,  • , » 
thofe  who  have  particularly  diftinguiihed  thcmlelves  in  u s 
» Thucydides,  Anftcphanes,  1 lato,  Ifociateb, 
“ and  Demofthenes.  The  Ionic  differed  very 
the  ancient  Attic  ; but  having  afterwards.  made 
fome  towns  of  Afia  Minor,  and  into  tne  ad- 
which  were  colonies  of  the  Athenians  anu 
reckoned  Samos,  Miletus, 
it  imbibed  a new  tine 


dialed!,  ar 
Xenophon, 
little  from 
its  way  into 
jacent  i (lands 

Achaians,  (among  which  are 

Ephefus,  Smyrna,  and  fome  others,)  . 

ture,  and  fell  very  far  (hort  of.  that  delicacy  to  which  the 
Athenians  afterwards  attained.  The  principal  writers  m 
this  dialed  were  Hippocrates  and  Herodotus.  rhe  Donc 
firft  prevailed  among  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  inhabit  an  s 
of  Arnos.  It  travelled  afterwards  into  Epirus,  Aery, 
Rhodes,  and  Crete.  This  dialed!  has  been  uied  by  Archi- 
medes and  Theocritus,  (both  of  Syracuse,)  and  i mdar. 
The  fftolic  was  fpoken  at  firft  among  the  BseoUans  and  their 
neighbours,  and  afterwards  it  paffed  into  vEoha,  a province 
of  Afia  Minor,  between  Ionia  and  Myfia,  whicn  included 
ten  cities,  all  Greek  colonies.  The  chief  writers  in  this 
dialed  were  Sappho  and  Alcteus,  of  whofe  writings  little 
has  furvived  the  lofs  of  ancient  learning  ; but  this  idiom  is 
occalionally  blended  with  the  ufe  of  the  other  dialeds  m the 
compolitions  of  Homer,  Theocritus,  Pindar,  and  others. 
It  may  be  remarked  farther  that  the  lapfe  of  time  winch 
occafioned  the  difference  of  thefe  dialeds,  as  they  arofe  bom 
a common  Hem,  has  moreover  caufcd  them  to  differ  from 
themfelves.  For  inftance,  in  the  Attic  there  is  a wide 
diftindion  between  the  ltyle  of  Demofthenes,  and  that  of 
Thucydides.  Nor  has  the  Ionic  dialed,  invariably  con- 
tinued the  fame,  the  people  of  Afia  Ipeaking  it  difieiently 
from  the  old  Ionians  of  Greece,  who  followed  the  ancient 
language  of  Athens,  and  the  fame  obfervation  holds  in 
regard  to  the  Dorians  and  iEolians. 

The  ramification  of  the  Greek  tongue  into  its  feveral 
dialeds,  while  it  forms  one  leading  caule  of  its  copioulnefs, 
occafions  one  of  the  moll  fenous  difficulties  m the  acquiii- 


refined  (the  fame  original  term  hence  fplitting  into  many), 
was  afterwards  diveriified  into  diftind  dialeds,  and  at  length 
loft  in  diftind  languages.  Nor  is  it,  we  conceive,  beyond 
the  reach  of  philological  enquiries  to  prove  that  the  fimple 
terms  of  any  one  language  have  their  kindred  terms  in  all 
other  languages,  difguifed  indeed  by  the  differences  of 
charader,  termination,  and  meaning  ; and  that  they  may  be 
traced  hack  through  the  feveral  ffages  of  focial  life,  till  they 
meet,  like  fo  many  (hoots,  in  one  common  root. 

The  Greek  language  is  a very  copious  fubjed,  and  a full 
account  of  it  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  neceffarily 
preferibed  by  our  plan  ; we  (hall  there  fare  content  otirfelves 
with  fome  remarks  calculated  to  afeertain  its  origin,  and  to 
unfold  thofe  analogies  by  which  it  grew  from  a few  fimple 
roots  to  the  copioulnefs  and  refinement  which  diltinguifh  it 
beyond  mod  other  tongues. 

In  enquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tongue,  or  in 
referring  it  to  a higher  dialed,  we  of  courfe  mean  its  roots 
or  primaeval  words,  which  were  fimple,  few  in  number,  and 
confiding  of  two,  three,  or  at  moll  four  letters  ; while  its 
compound  terms,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
diveriified,  mult  have  been  indigenous,  the  produds  of  time, 
and  of  improvement  in  knowledge  and  the  arts  of  life,  long 
after  the  introdudion  of  its  more  elementary  parts  into 
Greece.  With  this  limitation  we  have  no  hetitation  in 
faying,  that  the  fimple  words  of  the  Greek  language  are 
all  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Perfian,  and 
principally  from  the  firft  of  thefe  tongues.  And  for  the 
affirmation  that  the  Greek  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  or 
that  the  Greek  primitives  are  Hebrew  radicals,  we  offer  the 
following  obfervations.  Mofes,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genefis,  the  fountain  head  of  univerfal  hiftory  and  geography, 
enumerates  thofe  heads  of  feparate  families  by  whom  the 
earth  was  divided  after  the  flood.  He  deferibes  them  by 
thofe  names  which  the  nations  that  fprung  from  them,  or  the 
countries  they  feverally  occupied,  retained  in  his  time.  By 
thofe  parts  of  the  earth,  which  he  calls  or  the 

ifles  of  the  nations,  it  is  underftood  that  he  means  Europe,  and 
its  adjacent  iflands.  Thefe  were  divided  by  the  fons  and 
grandfons  of  Japheth,  or  rather  by  Gomer  and  Javan,  and 
their  fons, — “ In  their  lands  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after 
their  families  in  their  nations.”  This  divifion  mult  have 
been  regularly  conducted.  It  mull  have  taken  place  in  the 


tion  of  it  by  learners.  This  difficulty,  however,  will  be  much  time  of  the  patriarchs  here  mentioned  ; for  the  act  was  theirs, 

- ‘ * ’ ■ •'  r !J  ' and  the  nations  retained  their  names  to  the  time  of  Mofes ; 

nay  many  of  them  long  afterwards,  for  we  find  them  recog- 
nized by  hiftory  and  geography.  Javan  is  well  known  as 
the  parent  of  the  Greeks,  the  name  Ionians  being  anciently 
applied  from  him  to  the  feveral  branches  of  that  nation. 
Tovc  y.ai  A^atoi/,,  y.oct  Boiutou;  I vvet;  exxAosv.  II efy  chilis. 

Ewto;  EXawos;  Taovtic  5*  l>a^/3a^ot  ekv.Xoi:.  Blit  it  appears  from 
the  facred  hiftory  that  Javan  fpoke  the  Hebrew  tongue  ; 
and  he,  with  the  colony  under  him,  muft  have  introduced  it 
with  them,  and  made  it  the  firft  language  of  Greece.  The 
le  ters  of  the  Greek  tongue  refer  its  origin  to  the  fame 
oriental  fource  ; for  they  are  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Sama- 
ritan when  inverted,  or  written  after  the  European  manner, 
from  left  to  right ; and  with  little  variation  they  have  ever 
retained  the  names  of  the  Samaritan  or  Hebrew  alphabet. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  lib.  v.  who  gives 
it  as  the  opinion  of  perfons  in  his  days,  that  letters  were 
invented  by  the  Syrians,  from  whom  the  Phoenicians  firft 
learnt  their  ufe,  and  then  communicated  them  to  the  Greeks. 
Thefe  Affyrians,  Herodotus  deferibes  (1.  iii.)  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerufalem,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Cadytius, 
the  name  it  had  of  old,  and  Hill  continues  to  have  in  the 


diminifhed,  if  the  dialeds  be  reduced  to  thofe  unavoidable 
changes,  which  arc  founded  in  the  nature  of  language,  and 
in  the  organs  of  fpeecli.  The  changes  we  mean  are  inch  as 
flow  from  the  fluctuation  of  the  vowel  founds,  from  the 
different  manner  of  combining,  or  of  refolving  any  two  con- 
current vowels,  and  laftly,  from  the  fubilitution  or  inter- 
change of  the  homogeneous  confonants,  i.  e.  the  confonants 
of  the  fame  organs. 

Oriental  grammarians,  with  much  propriety,  have  divided 
the  confonants  into  three  claffes,  correfponding  with  the 
organs  employed  in  founding  them.  T.  bus  tt,  (:,  $,  being 
founded  by  the  lips,  are  hence  called  labials.  On  the  other 
hand,  $,  &,  A,  v,  ?,  enunciated  by  a contact  of  the  tongue 
with  the  extremities  of  the  upper  teeth,  are,  for  a fimilar 
reafon,  ftyled  dentals  ; while  x,  x>  uttered  by  a contrac- 
tion of  the  larynx,  receive  the  name  of  gutturals.  Tins 
diftribution  of  the  confonants,  though  here  confined  to  the 
Greek  alphabet,  neceffarily  extends  to  any  other  fyitem  of 
letters,  and  well  deferves  the  attention  of  him  who  would 
acquire  a philofophical  acquaintance  with  the  origin  and 
derivation  of  words.  To  the  interchange  of  the  homoge- 
neous confonants,  it  is  chiefly  owing  that  the  primaeval  lan 


guage  of  men,  at  firft  rude  and  barren,  became  copious  and  Eaft.  The  authority  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  Pliny,  it 
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is  probable,  chiefly  bad  in  view,  when  he  fays,  Hift.  1.  viii. 
c.  58  ; “ Literas  femper  arbitror  Affyrias  fuiffe  ; fed  alii 
apud  fEgyptios  a Mercurio,  ut  Gellius ; alii  aptid  Syros 
repertas  volunt,  utique  in  Gneciam  intuliffe  e Phcenice 
Cadmum  fedecim  numero.” 

From  the  fame  authority  it  appears  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians only  changed  the  faape  or  form  of  the  Hebrew 
letters,  and  were  not  the  firil  who  difcovered  them;  nor 
■were  they  the  firil  who  introduced  the  ufe  of  letters  into 
Greece.  For  Diodorus  declares  that  Linus  compofed  a 
book  concerning  the  exploits  of  the  firil  Dionyfius  in  Pe- 
lafgic chara3  rs,  and  that  the  fame  were  ufed  by  Orpheus 
and  Pronapides,  the  preceptor  of  Homer,  lib.  iii.  Zeno- 
bius writes  that  Cadmus  flew  Linus  for  teaching  charafters 
differing  from  his:  and  Paufanias  in  his  Attics  affures  us, 
that  he  himfelf  faw  an  infcription  upon  the  tomb  of  Coroe- 
bus,  who  lived  at  the  time  when  Crotopus,  a contemporary 
with  Deucalion,  was  king  of  the  Argives.  The  firil  tribe 
who  fettled  in  Greece  were  called  Pelafgi , (probably  from 
creXscyo;,  fm,')  which  name  correfponds  to  our  appellation 
of  iflandcrs ; and  is  the  fame  in  import  with  what  Mofes 
calls  the  firil  inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  ijlcs  of  the  nations. 
The  firil  European  colonills,  it  appears  to  us  probable, 
with  the  ufe  of  the  primaeval  language  of  men,  introduced 
its  letters  or  chambers , which,  by  their  difperfion  and  con- 
fequent  relapfe  into  barbarifm,  neceffarily  became  corrupted, 
though  not  entirely  loft;  while  Cadmus  introduced  the 
original  alphabet  in  a more  pure  or  improved  ftate.  The 
Phoenician  and  the  Pelafgic  characters,  previoufly  ufed  in 
Greece,  were  effentially  the  fame,  and  different  only  in  de- 
grees of  refinement:  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Cadmean  alphabet  the  Pelafgic  has 
left  no  trace  of  its  exiitence,  which  in  our  opinion  clearly 
proves  that  thefe  two  fyftems,  in  confequence  of  their  affi- 
nity, coalefced,  and  have  been  perpetuated  under  one  and 
the  fame  form.  See  Lennep.  De  Analogia,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 

The  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  preceded  the 
Chriitian  era  only  about  fifteen  centuries;  and  it  is  curious 
to  obferve  the  form  and  extent  of  it  as  taught  by  Cadmus. 
It  ftood  thus,  a,  e,  1,  0,  t;  v ; y,  x;  f ~;  c,  A,  y , y. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  diviiion  of  the  Greek  or  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  correfponds  to  that  which  obtains  in  all  the 
Oriental  languages ; the  vowels  being  feparated  from  the 
confonants,  and  the  confonants  themfelves  claffed  conform- 
ably to  the  organs  employed  in  founding  them.  It  appears 
farther,  that  the  alphabet  at  this  time  exiiled  in  its  moil 
fimple  ilatc,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  combining  its 
more  fimple  elements.  Thus  s repeated  gave  birth  to  •«, 
which  confiits  of  oi>e  eplilon  turned  backwards  to  face  an- 
other, as  =;,  and  thence  abbreviated  into  the  form  of  w Alio 
c was  doubled,  which  formed  the  long  u,  its  figure  having 
faithfully  preferved  the  double  00  blended  into  one  letter. 
The  early  Greeks  expreffed  the  afpirate  by  the  figure  ii, 
which  the  Latins  have  hence  copied:  and  this  letter  com- 
bining with  the  labials  B,  r,  gave  birth  to  £;  with  the 
gutturals  y,  x,  to  x > with  the  dentals  l,  t,  to  8.  Moreover, 
the  fibilant  a coalefcing  with  v,  /?,  ',  produced  l ; with 
x,  y,.g , produced  |;  with  t,  9,  produced  The  alpha- 
bet of  Cadmus  was  accordingly  augmented  by  the  following 
letters  * a,  $ 9 x*  f 4-  f The  Greeks,  wiihing  to  diiplay 
their  own  improvements,  have  dignified  thefe  compound 
letters  (which  in  reality  are  only  combinations  of  the  fimple 
elements,)  as  the  inventions  of  Palamedes  in  the  times  of 
the  Trojan  war,  or  of  Simonides  of  Cos,  who  flourifticd 
about  800  years  before  Chrift.  See  Bent,  on  Phalaris, 
P*  241. 

Thefe  eight  letters,  by  whomfoever  formed,  wore  ferit 
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received  by  the  Ionians,  whole  alphabet,  confiding  of  four- 
and-twenty  letters,  was  called  the  Ionic,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Attic  alphabet,  which  confifted  of  merely  the  fixteen  fimple 
elements,  the  Athenians  having,  with  the  other  Hates  of 
Greece,  for  a long  time  rejected  the  additional  letters, 
though  after  the  death  of  Euripides,  in  the  archonfhip  of 
Euclid,  they  were  admitted  by  public  authority;  and  thus 
the  Greek  alphabet,  as  we  now  find  it,  became  the  common 
alphabet  of  all  the  Greeks. 

Laitly,  the  Greek  language  is  of  Hebrew  extradlioa, 
becaufe  its  roots  will,  upon  examination,  appear  to  have 
been  no  other  than  radicals  of  that  language.  In  proof  of 
this  affertion  we  give  the  following  fiiort  lift  of  them  as 
fpecimens. 

ab  or  nab.  Hem,  root;  hence  avo,  origin,  beginning. 
It  means  dtlo  pubes,  youth;  hence  r.Bn.  °be,  to  love; 

hence  mild.  cites,  man,  one,  U , ho:,  folus. 

aha!,  to  eat,  a.ioXo;,  a piece  of  bread,  x?iAo:-,  the  lip,  xl'A0'', 
food,  xP01't  to  feed;  kj-Xyiv,  culina,  kitchen.  hpft,  a/ph, 
a.Xtyxw,  a.xtpaiu,  aX’pcavx’,  aX feu,  to  ftudy,  invent,  in- 
veftigate;  amal,  to  be  languid,  feeble,  a^aXoc,  ten- 

der; no#*  a me,  wjj.o.;,  the  flioulder ; *£ft,  amen,  to  be 
true,  hence  apr.v,  yr,-,  v.  This  word  in  Hebrew  alio 
means  to  defend  with  fidelity;  hence  afj.vvu  and  a/jwa.Qu,  t® 
aid,  p rot  eft ; Qtft,  aeem,  ryo;,  cruel;  tft,  ace,  an  ifland; 
hence  aia,  the  earth;  aphen,  a wheel;  hence  a.xnrc,  a 

wain  or  carriage;  areh,  to  ftretch  forward,  ogiyu; 

|VPft,  a chef , rgtov,  urna;  aretz,  in  Cl’.aldean 

earth,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  hence  ejyov,  1,  in  Sy- 

riac, ypft,  aro;  hence  ajoy,  to  plow,  upcv^x  and  e:a, 
terra;  ppft,  arr,  to  curfe,  hence  a.  a,  ap^anya  1;  Jpft,  fire, 

a hearth ; a facrifice,  ir.au,  to  feaft,  t An.,  , 

to  cat,  UfcLiyo;,  Vulcan,  is  father  of  fire,  or  of 

facrifice;  ft 3,  baa,  /3a* , to  go;  pjQ,  baga,  Qscyv,  to  eat; 
noro,  heme,  voifj.ro,  a flock;  buma,  a high  place, 

wh  -re  an  altar  was  raifed,  fiuy.o -,  an  altar;  been,  to  un- 

deriland,  -wime  and  ttiwto;,  prudent;  TP*  luruh,  to  pray, 
blefs,  to  rain,  B^x 41 » to  ra'n>  Kouv.r,  a drop.  Hence  alio 
in  the  fenfe  of  to  fupplicate  came  fioiyya,  the  bending  of 
the  knee,  fupplication.  Hence  moreover  fipxy.x.ai,  a cover:  mr 
for  the  knees,  breeches;  gae,  y xioi,  to  glory; 

to  move  round,  tarry,  yo=or,  gyro;  magur,  a place 

of  abode,  fj.1ya.0n7,  a reiidencc;  pp,  deen,  to  contend,  to 
litigate;  tsi ,u,  hiva-^v,  hivo;;  p*p,  deck,  a defence,  ~.u yn,A 
wall;  gi' m ”1 , damn,  to  fubdue,  oa.ua.ie;  “p,p,  end,  to  vene- 
rate, to  celebrate,  praife,  aJu,  a-Au,  to  fing,  .a. -Ur,  to  re- 
verence, cw-iW,  to  exprels;  n»n.  or  op;,  to  be;  to 
entertain,  a holt,  fafe ; yu,  zuo,  to  move,  o-eve; 

mn>  hhue,  to  illumine,  avu,  it/x;  Ai if,  a hero,  kopio., 

a lord ; iO  be  nifeiior,  t rrc^w  ; ta,  to  ftain, 

tO'.y.j ; tuh,  a lamb,  7 o.\xt.o.,  KniX-j  ; an, 

wine;  o.vw,  and  own a wine-cellar;  ene>  to  afflift, 

ava,  xuxx;  hue,  to  burn,  xoai,  y.y.u.;  pp',  huh,  power, 

KtKH,  Kir.v;,  KlKVj:;  JjrV^*  leg,  to  read,  to  colleft,  >.0>0,-, 

toy&i  ^n.G*  to  pollute,  fjLluXv:,  fj.oX>.v,x;  mom,  a ftain, 

fjjiuo:,  y.uv[j.L'>,  without  a ilam,  blamelefs,  f.vyo,.,  to  ceniure; 
PI X not,  to  inhabit,  vain;  ply,  aor,  to  excite,  c , 

phtrejh,  to  explain,  _ ppy,  zer,  to  ffiine,  o-uctZo, 

cnifo.iv*,  to  flie'e,  o-eiPio:,  Sirius,  anp,  the  fun;  hoi,  ta 

call,  kj.Xij.  ; rnp>  in*  to  expeft,  lean  upon,  kv*.  ; HUPP* 
turbe,  ropfa,  turba,  a multitude,  alfo  9ogJSo;,  a tumult. 
Scat )3re;  PIP,  roe,  few,  fox,  f rgm,  e gaib:,  to  flow,  to 
water;  ftrp,  rap  ha,  to  repair,  to  few,  to  heal;  fxvrie, 
{xZi  -,  a needle,  fxgioy,  a clufp;  foa,  tow,  to  fave; 

P’tib  feer,  crony*,  crvprvv,  to  play  on  a pipe;  “pp,  tor, 
to  inveftigate,  contemplate,  Ir.oau,  farm,  a 

viper,  TWIX,  9vsy>;, 

y 
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Thefe  examples  arc  fufficient  to  Ihew  how  the  Greek  has 
been  derived  from  Hebrew  roots.  Some  thoufands  of 
Greek  primitives  owe  their  origin  to  the  fame  fource  ; and 
it  is-not  too  much  to  fay  that,  if  the  Hebrew  language  had 
been  preferved  in  the  full  extent  in  which  it  once  flourilhed, 
not  a1  Greek  term  could  be  named,  which  might  not  be 
traced  to  fome  one  of  its  roots.  But  as  its  records  are 
comparatively  fo  fcanty,  many  of  the  parent  terms  of  Greece 
may  more  immediately  be  found  in  the  kindred  tongues 
of  Syria,  Chaldea,  Arabia,  and  even  Perfia,  which  laft, 
though  different  in  ftructure  from  the  Greek,  contains  a 
multitude  of  its  radical  terms.  The  conclufion  that  Greek 
originally  flowed  from  the  Hebrew  tongue,  ferves  to  explain 
many  of  the  properties  which  diftinguifhes  this  celebrated 
language,  and  to  correft  many'  errors  into  which  learned  men 
have  fallen  in  treating  this  fubjeft . 

“The  ealtern  tongues, fays Hr.  Gillies,  ( Hiftory  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  15.)  are  in  general  extremely  deficient  in  vowels. 

- It  is,  or  rather  was,  much  difputed,  whether  the  ancient 
orientals  ufed  any  characters  to  exprefs  them.  Their  lan- 
guages, therefore,  mull  have  had  an  inflexible  thicknefs  of 
found,  extremely  different  from  the  vocal  harmony'-  of  the 
Greek,  which  abounds  not  only  in  vowels,  but  in  diphthongs. 
This  circumftance' denotes,  in  the  Greeks,  organs  of  percep- 
tion more  acute,  elegant,  and  difcerning.  They  felt  fuch 
faint  variations  of  liquid  founds  as  efcaped  the  dulnefs  of 
Afiatic  ears,  and  invented  marks  to  exprefs  them.  They 
%iftinguifhed  in  this  manner,  not  only  their  articulation, 
but  their  quantity,  and  afterwards  their  nuifical  intona- 
tion.” We  do  not  think  this  obfervation  altogether  juft, 
but  think  it  rather  founded  in  a mifconception  of  the  ori- 
ental languages.  Jn  thefe  every  confonant  included  in 
itfelf  the  vowel  neceffary  to  its  enunciation  ; and  while 
they  thus  prefented  a feries  of  confonants  to  the  eye,  each 
in  pronunciation  is  accompanied  with  its  appropriate  vocal 
found,  which  rendered  every  word  juft  as  many  fyllables  as 
it  had  of  confonants,  and  gave  to  the  language  an  exaft 
mixture  of  vowels  and  confonants.  When  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ceafed  to  be  a living  language,  its  true  pronunciation 
was  of  courfe  loft  ; and  with  it  was  loft  the  found  and 
even  the  exiftence  of  the  included  vowel  ; and  to  fup- 
ply  this  lofs  were  invented  the  vowel  points  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  the  accents  in  Greek,  which  appear  to  be  of 
kindred  or  rather  of  the  fame  invention  with  the  diacritical 
marks  in  the  Afiatic  tongues.  The  early  Greeks,  being 
fenlible  of  the  included  vowel  in  the  parent  tongue,  gave  it 
a feparatc  exiftence,  by  annexing  it  to  the  confonant : and  as 
this  vowel,  though  originally  the  fame  and  always  Ihort,  was 
liable  to  fluctuation,  and  to  perceptible  difference  of  found, 
it  naturally  gave  birth  to  the  feveral  fliort  vowels.  In  Homer 
the  digamma,  which  was  a labial  confonant,  interpofed  be- 
tween two  vowels,  which  otherwife  would  have  formed  a 
diphthong.  And  this  circumftance  might  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  early  Greeks  conformed  to  the  Afiatic 
tongues  in  reje&ing  the  ufe  of  diphthongs,  and  that  the 
ufe  of  diphthongs  prevailed  only  as  the  digamma  was  laid 
afide.  In  the  more  ancient  languages  of  Afia,  all  the 
included  vowels  were  fhort,  and  every  vowel  that  had  an 
independent  form  was  probably  long:  but  Ihort  as  well  as 
long  vowels  came  in  time  to  have  a feparate  exiftence  ; 
and  the  Shanfcrit,  fo  far  from  being  deficient  in  vowels, 
can  boaft  of  fixteen , a number  more  than  the  double  of 
thofe  in  Greek. 

We  remark,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  derivation  of 
the  Greek  primitives  from  the  oriental  tongues  will,  in 
general,  fet  afide  as  nugatory  and  erroneous  the  deriva- 
tions of  the  ancient  fcholiafs,  and  of  thofe  modern  lexi- 


cographers who  have  adopted  their  explanations.  Thefe 
fcholiafts  and  grammarians  are  valuable  as  expounders  of 
the  Greek  text  ; but  as  they  were  apparently  ignorant  of  the 
oriental  tongues,  the  account  which  they'  give  of  the  words 
thence  derived  are  often  frivolous  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
neceffary  to  jullify  this  affertion  by  a few  examples.  A iflOLG’LOly 
a hedge  or  fence,  occurs  in  Theocritus,  Idyl.  i.  47,  and  the 
fcholiaft  derives  it  from  blood  ; becaufe  thofe  who 

pafs  through  fuch  a fence  are  made;  to  bleed.  This  deriva- 
tion, nugatory  as  it  appears,  is  adopted  by  Hederic  in  his 
lexicon  : whereas  its  origin  is  the  Hebrew  amez,  to 

frenglhen , to  fecure,  and  thence  applied  to  a hedge,  which  by 
furrounding  defends  a place.  On  the  fame  principle  xtwro?, 
a garden,  the  origin  of  which  neither  Hederic  nor  any  of 
the  ancient  fcholiafts,  we  believe,  have  attempted  to  unfold, 
is  borrowed  from  rpp,  loph,  to  furround  : hence  the  term 
denoted  a place  lurrounded  or  fecured  as  a garden  is. 
Tennep  indeed  derives  it  from  xawror,  breath,  a word  quite 
foreign  to  the  purpofe.  The  word  @0 which  occurs  in 
Theocritus.,  Idyl.  vii.  10,  is  thus  explained  by  the  fcholiaft  ; 
7r>i yn  ev  Kr,  or7ro  Too  ftov  fioo ten,  Kca  '.ov  piu>  v in  (S005  piv*  ers cpc/.- 
7rA-ri<7io;-,  i.  e.  a fountain  in  Cos,  from  the  particle  @ov  (large), 
and  foe,  to  flow,  or  becaufe  it  refembles  the  noftrils  of  an 
ox;  whereas  (S&ufEia  is  evidently  the  Hebrew  “IjSfH,  baar, 
or  “l-Q,  bur,  a fountain.  The  Greek  fcholia,  annexed  to 
every  author,  abound  with  fuch  puerilities  as  the  above  ; nor 
is  the  “ Etymologicum  Magnum”  to  be  excepted,  though 
the  Greek  lexicographers  have  fought  for  no  better  or  more 
rational  guides  in  their  enquiries  after  the  origin  of  the  words 
which  they  explain. 

Hemfterufe,  Valckenaer,  Ruhnkcn,  Villoifon,  Lennep, 
Scheid,  are  indeed  juftly  celebrated  among  modern  critics 
for  their  refearches  into  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  Their  theories  contain  many  valuable  obfervations 
on  the  analogy  by  which  that  language  grew  from  compa- 
ratively' few  radicals  to  its  prefeiit  complicated  form  ; but 
their  fyftem  of  etymologies  appear  to  us,  for  the  moft  part, 
fanciful  and  erroneous  ; becaufe  in  no  inftance,  or  at  leall  in 
very  few  inftances,  have  they  fought  the  Greek  terms  in  the 
languages  of  the  Eaft,  whence  aifuredly  they  had  been  de- 
rived. Hemfterufe  derives  Seoc,  Deus,  from  the  verb  %su,  to 
run,  to  difpofe  ; while  its  real  origin,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  zae,  pronounced  in  the  latter 

language  dlmo,  to  fhine.  The  Chaldeans  reprefented  the 
Supreme  Good  under  the  figure  of  light ; and  to  this  repre- 
fentation  the  facred  writer  feems  to  allude,  when  he  fays 
that  God  is  light.  The  fame  writer  deduces  offside-;,  Jlrong, 
from  ftiSi/,- ; while  its  fource  is  abur,  to  be  ftrong. 

From  the  fame  origin  he  fuppofes  or  vrei,  before,  to  have 
flowed,  though  it  feems  to  point  to  the  Hebrew  y"| ^phra, 
which  in  Arabic  means  the  head  or  root  of  a family,  and 
hence  it  came  to  fignify'  origin  or  priority  in  the  form  of  : 
hence^r/or  or  prius  in  Latin. 

Scheid  derives  t t^xc,  an  omen,  from  tero,  to  wear, 

becaufe  omens,  fays  he,  obterant,  quafi,  five  ftupore  percel- 
lant,  enecent  que  mortales.  But  the  word  is  the  Hebrew 
“V£,  teer,  a bird,  divination,  w'hich  was  taken  from  birds. 
The  fame  writer  will  have  tevA,  or  tevSkj,  to  eat,  to  have 
come  from  -nm,  or  mu,  to  ftretch,  though  far  more  natu- 
rally it  points  to  the  Perfian  dead,  dens,  a tooth  ; and 

hence  nvSx  primarily  meant,  to  cut  with  the  teeth.  Tlie 
Hebrew  "inV»  zer,  t0  ftfine,  to  fcorch,  gave  birth  to  f*i jo?, 
aridus ; but  Villoifon  foolilhly  derives  it  from  %iuT  radere. 
The  fame  critic  as  wifely  traces  £uXov  to  the  fame  root, 
becaufe,  fays  he,  lignum  fit  ad  radendum  aptum.  But  its 
origin  is  evidently  a grove,  hence  oc^vao-,  wood,  and 

by  dropping  the  firft. vowel  and  by  tranfpofition  »x«ro;-, 

nemus. 
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nemus.  Osrmu,  ajfo , ab,  ojtto;,  afius,  fays  Scheid,  quod  ab 
oTiD,  quod  idem  atque  oxhj,  et  ana,  pungo  pungendo  fgo.  But 

the  parent  word  is  n D N » t0  r°aft  ; and  oirrau,  to  fry,  got™, 
to  kindle,  to  boil,  are,  witli  all  their  compounds,  but  the 
common  offspring  of  this  term.  We  fhall  only  add  onein- 
ftance  more  from  the  Etymologicum  of  Lennep.  O^.o^ou 
falto  ab  Dici  videtur  a motu  in  altum.  Componendum 
quoque  eft  cum  e^o^ggi  (venire.)  Ab  o%u  fadum  ex  o^u, 
hinc  o^.yie,  cum  contentione  moveo , pec.  in  altum  : unde  facillima 
via  ad  R-edifiime  igitur  Etymol.  c.  634, 

52,  7TGG5GG  TO  OfEyElV,  XOU  EICTElVclX  T*S  KCtl  °^Xr‘^n^  Ag»lf, 

6 ei/xivmto,"  xogtos  to\sju.ov.  Unum  tamen  addidiffe  liceat,  fecun- 
dum  analogiae  leges,  ab  o^go;  (derivata  voce  verbi  o%gu>)  pp. 
repetendum  fuiffe  o^gtu,  cujus  Media  forma  eft  o^giofj.cu. 

This  paragraph  is  a fair  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  etymologifts  have,  by  certain  analogies,  founded  on 
their  own  fancies  rather  than  on  the  real  ftrudure  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  yoked  together  under  one  common  root 
words  the  moil  foreign  to  each  other. 

The  verb  o%tgu  did  not  come  from  ojev,  or  o^.u,  but  from 
yw>  areg , to  defire,  or  to  ftretch  to  an  objed,  when  defired. 
From  the  fame  origin  are  derived  o^s-yviyn,  ogegdcv,  o^.gGu, 
ojextew,  o^gxo)j.x  1,  a^yvoeofAXt,  o^yxui,  and  ufyaw,  all  of  which 
are  but  different  modifications  of  the  fame  primitive  words 
by  different  people  who  ufed  the  fame  tongue.  On  the 
other  hand,  e^gofxxt,  to  come  or  go,  originated  in  n”lK» 
ar ukh , or  areh,  to  travail,  prolong,  extend.  On  the 

other  hand  o°x°:>  which  means  a row  of  plants,  or  the  order 
in  which  any  thing  is  done,  is  from  the  Hebrew  arch, 

to  arrange  or  place  in  order.  From  o^go:,  arrangement, 
meafure,  rhythm,  came  the  verb  o^g w,  or  o^gtopa.  1,  to  move 
to  the  founds  of  mufic  in  a dance  or  to  battle.  The  move- 
ments in  a dance  and  in  war  appear  to  have  been  regulated 
by  the  fame  meafures  ; and  hence  dancers  and  warriors  had 
the  fame  names  applied  to  them.  Mars  being  called  o^gmne, 
as  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  writes,  uq  v%oq  gtoXe^ov 
ewkivsto?.  Hence,  too,  a leader,  i.  e.  one  who  put  the  men  in 
order  of  battle,  was  called  oggxpoq ; and,  moreover,  ir^vXic, 
which  denoted  a fpecies  of  dance,  came  in  Latin  to  fignify 
prselium.  Such  learning,  acutenefs,  and  diligence  as  were 
poffeffed  by  Hemfterufe,  and  the  celebrated  men  above- 
mentioned  of  his  fchool,  however  perverfe,  could  not  alto- 
gether have  been  mifapplied.  Their  labours,  therefore, 
mull  prefent  fome  inftances  of  juft  etymology,  but  their 
fyftem,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  us  both  fanciful  and 
erroneous,  and  calculated  more  to  perplex  their  readers  than 
to  furnifh  them  with  folid  information. 

Etymology,  as  it  may  ferve  to  afcertain  the  primary 
fenfe  of  a word,  to  unfold  a general  principle  in  the  formation 
of  language,  to  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  philofo- 
phical  notions,  political  occurrences,  and  religious  inflitu- 
tions  influence  the  mind  and  give  birth  to  new  modes  of 
fpeech,  is  a fubjed  of  rational  and  ufeful  enquiry.  In  this 
enlightened  view  it  blends  itfelf  with  the  hiitory  of  philo- 
fophy,  of  politics,  and  of  religion,  with  the  ftrudure  of  the 
human  frame,  and  even  with  the  theory  of  the  human  mind. 
Connected  with  any  or  with  all  of  thefe  purpofes,  none  but 
the  uninformed  will  negled  or  decry  this  branch  of  philo- 
logy as  vain  and  ufelefs  ; and  without  fuch  connexion  none 
but  pedants  will  purfue  or  extol  it  as  worthy  of  attention. 
As  the  Greek  originated  in  the  Afiatic  languages,  a know- 
ledge of  thefe  languages  to  a certain  extent  is  abfolutely 
neceflary,  to  form  a rational  and  competent  etymologift  in 
the  dialeds  of  Greece  : and  many  paffages  muft  exift  in  the 
Greek  writers,  efpecially  the  more  ancient  poets,  which  caii 
be  underftood  only  by  light  refleded  from  the  Eaft.  It  will 
not  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  illuftrate  this  pofttion  by 


a few  examples.  The  firll  we  feleft  occurs  in  Homer’s 
Iliad,  11.  815  : — 

Ejl  hi  T1J  5T£G9ragOt0£  TToAew;  GUTTflGG  y.oX.'jJVV 

Ev  mStii  airunvQe,  os  ex9gg  kcu  vMx, 

Tox  YITOL  GGP^E;  BcGTiElGGy  X.iKXY)'7K0V{7l‘.', 

AGxyxOOl  $£  TE  <7Y)JJ.X  Ko\v<S"/.C>.fl gCU)  MiXf IVVljfi 

_Of  this  paffage  the  following  is  a literal  verfion  : There 
exijis  apart  in  the  plain , in  the front  of  the  city , (namely  Troy) 
fl  lofty  mount,  accejfible  by  a circular  afcent.  This  men  call, 
^3e  Immortals  the  tomb  of  far-bounding  Myrmne. 

The  language  of  the  Trojans,  though  a dialed  of  the 
Greek,  was,  we  may  well  luppofe,  from  their  fttuation, 
mixed  by  an  influx  of  Afiatic  terms.  Of  this  elafs  is 
Bggtieeg!,  which  in  Hebrew  is  rp^,  beit,  and  means  an  abode. 
in  iiaiah,  xiv.  18,  and  Job,  iii.  13,  it  fignifies  the  laft  home 
of  man.  The  term  here  occurs  in  the  Syriac  form 
bateea,  and  has  the  fenfe  which  it  bears  in  the  Jewifh  fcrip- 
tures.  Hence  we  difcover  the  meaning  of  the  paffage, 
which  has  efcaped  the  knowledge  of  the  critics,  ancient  and 
modern.  B arm*  means  the  fame  thing  with  and  the 

claufe,  ’TvcjXvcrx.afyoio  Mv£i nnc,  is  to  be  conneded  with  the 
former  as  well  as  with  the  latter  ; and  the  import  of  the 
phrafe  is,  Men  call  it  (Batieia)  the  grave , and  the  Im- 
mortals the  tomb,  of  Myrinnes.  By  men  Homer  meant  the 
vulgar  people  of  Troy  ; by  the  Immortals  he  intended  the 
polifhed  Greeks.  Here  we  fee  the  partiality  or  rather  the 
pride  of  the  poet  refpeding  his  language  and  countrymen. 
I he  phrafe  is  purely  oriental.  The  elegant  Shanfcrit  is 
it y led  Daeb  Nagoree,  writings  of  the  Immortals.  Conform- 
ably to  the  fame  lofty  figure,  Homer  calls  Greek,  from  its 
iuperior  polifh,  the  language  of  the  immortal  gods , while  he 
characterizes  the  dialed  of  Troy,  from  its  barbarity  and 
rudenefs,  the  language  of  men. 

. ^5  explanation  which  the  critics  have  given  of  Baneix 
is  various,  each  rendering  it  more  uncertain  and  improbable. 
Hefy  chius  explains  it  to  be  troXiq  T^wixxi.  Others  derive  the 
term  from  (iax,  or  /3am,  to  go  ; and  others  again  from 
1W:,  bramble,  becaufe,  as  Heyne  fays,  collis  fentibus  ob- 
dudus  effe  potuit.  As  the  commentators  did  not  know 
the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded 
that  they  Ihould  underftand  the  Angular  phrafeologv 
grounded  upon  the  ufe  of  it.  Euftathius’s  account  of  it  is, 

TO  fj.iy  oAa;  KfEiToy  Ti-v  o yoy.xruy  $f0i;  23u.erH-i  TOLecri  ; the  poet 
afcnbes  the  bejl  name  to  the  gods.  The  fcholiaft  fays,  oof^y 
TTj oyEVETTE^oy  oyo/xx  Et;  9e oo;  caixi Psgei  6 wot» nvg,  to  h p. irccym^ov 
n;  ckTpattovc  ; the  poet  refers  the  more  ancient  name  to  the  gods  ; 
the  more  recent  name  to  men  ; which  cannot  be  true  • for 
IW.og  is  at  leaft  equally  ancient  with  ^,gg.  Clarke  comes 
nearer  the  truth,  who  luppofes  the  language  of  the  Im- 
mortals to  mean  the  language  of  the  learned  ; and  this  great 
critic  would  have  feen  that  Homer  intended  to  contra  ft  not 
the  language  of  the  learned  with  the  vulgar  Greek’,  but 
the  polifhed  language  of  the  Greeks  with  the  barbarous 
dialect  of  the  Trojans,  if  he  had  been  aware  that  parma, 
in  this  dialed,  meant  a tomb,  or  the  fame  thino-  with  cr.yj 
We  fhall  only  obferve  that  this  word  exifts  in  Celtic,  and 
bears  the  fame  fignification — bedd,  a grave. 

The  next  paffage  in  which  the  ufe  of  the  Oriental  tongues 
ferves  to  illuftrate  obfeurities  in  Greek  authors,  we  fhall 
feled  from  the  Agamemnon  of  iEfchylus.  On  this  para- 
graph much  has  been  written,  and  written  in  vain  by  the 
critics.  Clytemnejlra,  the  lady  Macbeth  of  ancient  days, 
boafls  in  it  of  her  fidelity,  during  the  abfence  of  her  lord  * 
and  the  joy  with  which  fhe  would  receive  him  on  his  return’ 

Olx^s  0l3ce  TE^Jly,  CUGE  0 vLyOVOV  y eg 7 IV, 

AAAov  Tfo;  av^jo;  p.aAAov  » go.Xx.ov  fix'ac. 
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The  line*  are  thus  rendered  in  the  elegant  and  poetical 
veriion  of  Mr.  Potter; 

. Never  knew  I pleafure 

In  the  blamed  convcrfe  of  another  man, 

More  t han  the  virgin  metal  in  the  mines 
Knows  an  adulterate  and  debafing  mixture. 

On  this  paffage  the  author  has  the  following  note;  Paw 
honeftly  fays,  **  aliquid  fubeft  quod  non  intelligo.”  Mr. 
Meath  difapproves  the  allulion,  though  ne  thinks  it  a pro- 
verbial expreffion,  the  grace  of  which  is  loft  on  our  igno- 
rance, and  fays,  “ quod  nos  non  videmus  alius  ohm  forfan 
videbit.” — In  the  old  Perlian  called  the  Pchlevi,  the  hrft 
principle  of  things  was  called  : and  though  fuppofed 

to  be  Are  by  the  difciples  of  Zoroafter,  the  term  is  a mo- 
dification of  3ft,  ab,  water,  which  the  Arabians  main- 
tained to  be  the  original  element.  With  the  notion  that 
water  is  the  primary  matter,  the  early  Greek  philofophers 
appear  to  have  borrowed  the  term.  Hence  pz-sv,  to  plunge, 
(which  Lennep  abfurdly  deduces  from  0au)  : hence  too 
£a*p„,  immerfon;  and  the  p'tirafe  xa>-X™  is  a metaphor 

for  a flab  or  wound,  it  being  produced  by  a weapon  plunged 
into  the  body  as  into  water.  The  fentiment  which  the 

words  convey  to  the  herald,  whom  Clytemnellra  ad- 
dreffed,  is  to  this  effeft,  I know  no  pleafure  with  any  man, 
and  feel  no  more  the ■ fling  of  calumny,  than  the  point  of Jleel.  But 
the  language  is  ftudioufty  equivocal ; and  in  this  peculiarity 
eoniifted  at  once  the  fie  ill  and  the  obfeurity  of  it.  While  the 
queen  appeared  to  exprefs  the  above  meaning,  fhe  in  reality 
expreffed  quite  the  reverfe.  I know  no  greater  pleafure, 
though  no  report  more  difgraceful,  than  a fteel  plunged 
in  him,  (namely  Agamemnon,)  by  another  hufoand.  This 
artful  equivocation  arifes  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
claufe  scXXov  kv^o;  is  connected.  If  taken  with  v the 
lines  convey  the  firfl  fenfe ; but  with  ya.Xr.ou  0k<p»e,  they 
convey  the  lajl. 

For  this  interpretation  we  have  the  beft  authority,  name- 
ly that  of  the  Chorus,  who  were  prefent : who,  perceiving 
that  the  herald  was  mifled  by  the  artful  ambiguity  of  the 
words,  hints  at  their  true  figniiication  as  foon  as  the  queen 
withdrew  from  the  ftage. 

Aut»  jx  iv  iurui ; Eivrr  croi 

Topci(74v  £^ju.£v£i/c*y  EVTrgtz'vc  Xoyov . 

Which  may  be  thus  renderd  ; This  woman  hath  told  thee 
learning  (thee  who  h if l yet  to  learn,')  what  flee  is,  a tale  which 
dfcerning  interpreters  perceive  to  be  very  becoming, — well  to  be- 
taine her  character  and  views.  Here  t ojoicriv  l^fxiyiuoiv  depend 
on  turrp.criii; ; and  the  Chorus  intimate,  that  her  words,  un- 
derflood, as  they  feem  to  have  been  by  the  herald,  were 
falfe  and  unbecoming,  but  ftrictly  true  and  appropriate  in 
the  fenfe  in  which  they,  who  knew  the  woman  better,  had 
reafon  to  regard  them.  Taken  in  the  firft  fenfe,  the  metaphor 
yaXy.ou  (3a,px;  is  too  violent  for  the  limplicity  of  the  fenti- 
ment ; and  the  falfehood,  moreover,  is  fo  glaring  as  to  clafs 
the  queen  with  the  bafelt  of  deceivers,  without  a trait  of 
that  mafeuline  intrepidity  and  elevated  ardour  with  which 
fhe  preffed  to  the  object  of  her  delire.  In  the  latter  it 
exactly  fuitsthe  dark  ambiguity  of  prophetic  language  : and 
the  boldnefs  of  it  is  in  unifen  with  that  vehemence  and  glow 
of  pleafure,  with  which  Ihe  anticipated  the  plunging  of  the 
weapon  in  the  bofom  of  her  hufband.  For  thefe  reafons  the 
Chorus  juftly  pronounce  her  language  * use^.s.vc,  as  at  once 
expreffive  of  her  true  feelings,  her  artifice,  and  her  intre- 
pidity. 

Lycophron,  who  flourifned  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
is  known  to  have  ftodioufly  affe&ed  the  ufe  of  hard  and  ob- 


feure  terms,  which,  from  their  antiquity,  muft  demand  the 
attention  of  Aiiatic  fcholars.  In  his  Cajfandra , the  only 
remains  of  his  voluminous  productions,  occur  thefe  lines  : 

T^a/xonc  a aynTii:  r.xi  <J>^ehXuoi  voSec 
At crerxi  cmXzfx/3%c,  n’om  roQtov  s:\axa a, 

Ky  atet  tc^o:  xtvot/gx,  Ka/Jt'irvXa.i  ayzaay 
lltUKT i;  oSoysac,  Ixso^oy  r.Xr.fj.fjt.v^tlae. 

They  contain  a prophetic  addrefs  to  Paris,  now  com- 
mencing his  expedition  for  the  rape  of  Helen,  and  may  thus 
be  literally  rendered  : — The  Jhip  and  feet  of  Pherecleus  will  bear 
thee  to  the  two  ports  and  coajls  of  Gytkium,  having  in  thefe fxed 
to  the  rocks  the  crooked  teeth  of  the  pine,  Hectors  (i.e.  f flamers,) 
of  the  flood.  Pherecleus  as  an  artift  conrtnnfted  the  ihip, 
and  as  a foothfayer,  confulted  the  gods,  and  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  them  to  the  projedfed  expedition.  As  fucli, 
he  was  naturally  led  to  give  the  veffel  the  name  of 
which  with  the  Greek  termination  is  the  Chaldean  and  Phoe- 
nician term  for  the  tutelary  gods,  Q,£3“ij“,»  tarpim,  or  traplm. 
The  fcholiaft  fays,  it  is  the  name  of  a foreign  Jhipi  and  in 
tliis  he  is  followed  by  Hefychius.  It  was  certainly  ufual 
to  carve  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  Ihip,  which  they 
were  fuppofed  to  protedl ; and  to  them  the  failors  fled  in 
feafons  of  danger.  ( See  Hor.  i.  14.)  The  figures,  which  at 
this  day  are  often  framed  in  the  forepart  of  the  fliip,  are  but 
the  remains  of  the  fame  cuftom.  The  practice,  no  doubt, 
originated  with  the  Phoenicians ; and  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  call  their  fhip  by  the  name  of  tliofe  gods  which  were  fup- 
pofed to  preferve  them.  The  rudders,  the  oars,  the  fails, 
by  which  the  veffel  was  moved,  are  here  affe&edly  called 
the  feet  of  Pherecleus,  he  being  the  author  of  them.  Of 
the  derivation  of  the  term  the  fcholiaft  and  Hefychius  ap- 
pear equally  ignorant,  and  the  whole  of  this  paffage  is  a 
ftriking  inftance  how  incompetent  the  ancient  commentators 
were  to  explain  in  many  places  the  terms  of  the  Greek 
tongue. 

The  ancients  had  ftatues  of  their  gods  ereifted  before  their 
doors,  and  in  the  entrance  of  their  harbours.  Thefe  re- 
ceived the  faliitations  of  ftrangers  and  pnffengers.  Lucretius 
mentions  this  cuftom  in  his  Hrft  book.  Hence  the  doors  and 
ports  received  the  name  of  oaXayPat,  as  being  places  where 
the  gods  were  fainted,  from  the  Arabic  JjftVK’’  falaam,  falu- 
tation.  The  account  which  the  fcholiaft  gives  of  this  term 
is  ridiculous  : o-aXau/oat  Si  at  Gi/jai  Xsy orscit,  iragx  so  ty  crxXv 
fia-iv eiv.  The  explanation  of  Hefychius  is  more  rational, 
though  not  the  true  one  ; crz>z.[uf3n  4 oz~n  cl  f.e  so  eriXac  farm. 
This  is  a fair  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek 
words,  derived  from  the  Ealt,  are  explained  in  tbp  old  glof- 
faries.  But  farther,  et >.*•<«  -,  coajls,  is  the  Hebrew  pa/egt 
or  plag,  (the  vowels  being  arbitrary,  and  not  exifting  but 
as  included  in  the  confonants  of  the  original,)  and  fignifies 
to  divide,  and  thence  as  a noun  any  thing  divided,  fuch  as 
portions  of  the  land  and  fea.  From  the  fame  original  is  de- 
rived snXxyo:,  as  ferving  to  divide  the  earth  into  diftimft  ter- 
ritories : hence  too,  the  Latin  plaga , a clime  or  region. 
Finally,  the  unufual  term  xr.ov^v  originated  in  the  Perfian 
kinaar,  an  extremity  or  limit  which,  as  the  limits  of  a river 
came  hence  to  fignify  its  banks  ; as  the  limits  of  the  fea  its 
flsores,  or  the  rocks  lining  them.  The  limits  of  a door  are 
its  polls  ; and  hence  the  Celtic  word  kynnor,  the  doer  polls  f 
and  probably  from  the  fame  fource,  on  account  of  their 
remotenefs,  has  been  derived  the  appellation  aftigned  to  the 
Canary  Illands. 

The  attempts  of  Paris,  under  the  aufpices  of  Pherecleus, 
to  appeafe  or  conciliate  the  gods,  are  alluded  to  by  Horace, 
lib.  i.  15.  who  appears  to  have  had  the  paffage  of  Ly- 
cophron in  his  view.  Pherecleus,  the  firft  advifer,  perhaps, 

of 
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of  the  expedition,  is  repreiented  by  Homer  as  properly 
puniffied  ; for  he  received  an  ignominious  death  from  the 
hand  of  Merion.  The  poet  adds,  II.  v.  65.  ejtej  ovn 

rjr,  fince  he  did  not  at  all  know  the  decrees  of 
the  gods.  To  fay  that  Pherecleus  did  not  poffefs  this  know- 
ledge,  appears  not  only  a profaic,  but  an  unneceffary  fay- 
ing : for  who  is  the  man  that  is  acquainted  with  the  divine 
decrees,  while  yet  unfulfilled  ? But  when  it  is  conlidered 
that  Pherecleus  had  pretended  to  be  fo  knowing,  and  pro- 
bably predicted  ultimate  fuccefs,  while  the  event  turned  out 
•very  different  from  his  predictions,  there  is  much  propriety 
and  even  point  in  the  remark  ; fince  it  holds  forth  the  di- 
viner as  a deceiver , who  by  his  impoilures  brought  ruin  upon 
himfelf  and  his  country.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  beauties  of  Homer,  who  coniines  himfelf  beyond  any 
other  poet  to  general  nature,  yet  in  many  inftances  depend 
upon  circumitanccs  unknown  to,  or  unobferved  by  modern 
readers. 

The  prevailing  tafte  for  oriental  literature  promifes  to  con- 
tribute much  to  the  improvement  of  philology.  And  when 
claffic  fcholars  fhall  engage  with  due  attention  in  this  purfuit, 
the  more  ancient  Greek  writings  will  (hare  in  the  general 
benefit,  by  the  light  reflected  upon  them  from  the  Eafl. 
The  derivation  of  the  Greek  from  the  oriental  tongues,  the 
frequent  ufe  of  terms  which  Homer,  Heiiod,  Lycophron, 
and  others  have  adopted  in  their  primary  figniheations,  have 
occafioned  difficulties  which  a critic,  however  able,  but 
verfed  only  in  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  is  hardly  able  to 
folve.  Thefe  difficulties,  inttead  of  being  explained,  have 
been  gloffed  over  by  the  futile  etymologies  of  the  ancient 
fcholialts  and  lexicographers  : and  they  can  be  properly  felt 
and  fuccefsfully  removed  only  by  thofe  who  have  extended 
their  ffudy  from  the  elegant  language  of  the  Greeks,  to  the 
no  lefs  poliffied  languages  of  Perlia,  Arabia,  and  Judea.  Of 
this  pofition  the  examples  above  cited  afford  fufficient  illuf- 
tration  : and  they  are,  it  is  hoped,  too  curious,  new,  and 
folid,  not  to  be  undeferving  of  a place  in  a dictionary  of 
fcience. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  from  the 
ancient  languages  of  the  Fail,  will  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  much  difputed  digamma.  In  thefe  tongues  gutturals 
abounded,  which,  like  other  confonants,  contained  in  them- 
felves  the  vowel  neceffary  to  their  pronunciation.  But  it  is 
the  tendency  of  every  guttural,  when  become  habitual,  to 
foften  down,  in  the  rapidity  of  utterance,  into  a mere  afpi- 
rate,  till  it  at  length  vanifhes.  Thus  cornu  has  degenerated 
into  born  ; xu,tJL0'>  into  humus , earth,  and  into  homo,  a crea- 
ture of  earth,  man.  Thus  alio  the  Hebrew  (x‘>)  which 
iigniiies  Ufe,  foul,  J'rtf,  appeared  in  Greek  in  the  form  of  iv, 
c»,  ;.  Moreover  kalad,  a liver,  gave  birth  to  i'wr-o,. 

This  word  retains  an  unquellionable  mark  of  its  derivation  , 
for  it  has  the  form  “133,  kabad,  or,  habar  : and  this 

variation  has  been  transfufed  into  the  Greek  'tc>%  and  war-of. 
Hence  we  obtain  the  origin  of  the  afpirate  placed  over  a 
vowel.  It  was  originally  a guttural,  which  lofxng  its  power 
as  a confonant  left  the  included  vowel  behind,  with  an  in- 
verted comma  above,  to  perpetuate  that  part  of  the  letter 
which  fell  into  difufe. 

The  guttural,  when  foftened  into  an  afpirate,  is  apt  to  be 
dilated  into  a long  vowel.  Hence  the  reafon  why  n,  in  the 
ancient  Greek,  feems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an 
afpirate,  as  111  inewg.  On  the  fame  principle  that  a guttural 
foftens  into  an  afpirate,  the  afpirate  often  melts  into  a gentle 
breathing,  or  becomes  in  pronunciation  quite  quiefeent,  as 
the  Latin  honor  and  honejlus  become  in  Englifh  honour  and 
honeji,  the  h being  mute.  On  the  fame  principle  toogh  became 
blent  in  our  tongue,  as  in  taught,  fought.  So  in  the  Greek 


^Nn>  khaati,  a king,  has  degenerated  into  wo which 
Homer  pronounced  tpcevnacrr.  This  leads  us  to  remark,  that 
the  afpirate,  initead  of  vaniihing,  was  changed  into  a labial 
letter  ov,  v,  b,f,  or  £.  Thus  laugh,  cough,  which  are  It  ill 
ftrong  guttural  founds  among  our  northern  neighbours,  are 
founded  lajf,  cojf,  among  us.  Thus  alfo  in  Greek,  what  was 
at  firft  written  guixo-a-r,  was  pronounced  (paw.c-ou ; and  the 
words  iv,  ii,  were  founded  ovou,  ouoy,  <we,  or  fou,  foi,  fe. 

But  the  digamma  did  not  always  originate  in  a guttural, 
but  fometimes  in  confonants  allied  to  our  ® or  y Thus 
from  yns  yido,  is  derived  the  Greek  sih,  which  in  Homer 
is  founded  ivido,  bccaufe  the  original  is  yido,  lienee  the 
Latin  video.  So  again  fron  yin,  is  taken  oivo;,  ■wine,. 
founded  nvinos:  hence  vinum,  and  ovine. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  Hebrew  every  con- 
fonant contained  in  itfelf  the  vowel  neceffary  to  its  pronun-- 
ciation.  This  vowel  the  Greeks  detached  and  gave  it  a 
feparate  exillence,  by  fubjoining  it  to  the  concomitant  con- 
fonant. And  as  the  Hebrews  ieem  at  iirft  to  have  founded 
every  confonant,  thus  dividing  each  word  into  as  many  fyl- 
lables  as  it  had  of  confonants ; and  as  they  farther  feem  to  have 
ufed  vowels  only  in  conjun£lion  with  confonants,  and  to  have 
conlidered  them  as  unfit  to  be  employed  alone  and  independ- 
ent, fo  the  Greeks,  in  imitation  of  them,  ufed  at  lirit  only 
fhort  vowels : they  next  adopted  the  long  or  compound 
vowels  »i  and  a;  but  ffill  avoided  the  diphthongs,  and  when 
any  two  vowels  concurred,  they  converted  the  lirit  of  them 
into  a labial  confonant.  Thus,  >a.ix7cnou m,  was  founded 
not  lampetoonti,  but  lampetowonti,  or  lampetovonti ; and 
I uowxicv,  pronounced  moufawon,  or  moufavon  ; stz-r,  voipo. 

This  letter  is  called  digamma,  becaufe  it  has  the  form  of 
two  gammas,  one  upon  another  like  our  capital  F,  and  alfo 
called  JEolic,  as  fuppofed  to  belong  excluiively  to  the  JEolic 
dialedt.  But  this  account  of  it  proves,  that  it  did  not  be- 
long, as  Dr.  Bentley  and  others  have  fuppofed,  to  the  iEolic 
dialed!  only,  but  to  all  the  dialedls  of  Greece,  in  their  more 
ancient  mode  of  pronunciation.  It  follows  alfo  that  the 
univerfal  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  fay  that  the  digamma 
at  frjl  prevailed,  and  was  afterwards  fucceeded  by  the 
afpirate,  is  the  reverfe  of  the  truth.  For  the  true  ffate  of 
the  cafe  is,  that  gutturals  at  firfl  prevailed;  thefe  foftened* 
into  mere  afpirates ; and  thefe  again  were  changed  for  a- 
more  eafy  and  agreeable  letter,  which  being  limply  a labial 
was  diverfiiied  by  different  people  into  y,  <tv,  v,  <£,  I,  or  f. 
But  the  digamma,  it  will  be  faid,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
Homer,  by  far  the  moll  ancient  writer  of  Greece,  while  the 
afpirate  is  in  all  the  more  recent  authors.  The  anfwer  is 
this:  the  ufe  of  tlu  alpirate  obtained  in  the  written  lan- 
guage, and  was,  therefore,  lefs  fufceptible  of  corruption. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  digainma  prevailed  in  pro- 
nunciation, which  was  more  liable  to  change,  and  to  deviate 
from  the  original  terms.  Homer,  we  may  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  adopted  the  firff  in  compoiing  and  writing  his  poems, 
and  the  lull  in  reciting  them  to  the  people.  The  written 
form,  we  may  prefume,  was  at  Iirft  ufed  but  little,  but  pre- 
vailed by  degrees;  while  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation 
in  their  turn  began  to  decline.  The  language,  as  written- 
by  Homer,  at  length  became  fafhionable  in  the  converfation 
of  poliffied  people,  and  the  afpirate,  being  thus  triumphant 
in  the  daily  converfe  of  learned  men,  would  of  courfe,  in  their 
writings,  triumph  over  oral  and  temporal  corruptions. 

The  change  of  a guttural  into  an  afpirate,  or  into  a long 
vowel,  or  into  a labial  letter  called  the  digamma,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  any  one  language,  but  is  founded  on  the  ftrudture 
of  the  organs  of  fpeech  ; and  inftances  of  it  prevail  in  all 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

The  prefervation  of  the  afpirate  in  the  written  language  of 

Homer,. 
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Homer,  while  tfje  digamma  was  ufed  in  reciting  them,  is  a 
proof  (if  a proof  be  wanting)  that  Homer  did  adtually  ufe  a 
written  language,  and  that  his  works  were  preferved  by  a 
written  language  : otherwife  the  afpirate  would  have  been 
loft,  and  the  digamma  alone  would  have  prevailed  in  all  the 
Greek  authors  who  fucceeded  that  celebrated  bard.  If  an 
editor  of  Homer  in  modern  days  would  infert  the  digamma, 
he  would  corrupt  the  original  orthography  of  Homer, 
and  fubftitute  in  the  room  of  the  original  charadters  the  cor- 
ruptions of  pronunciation. 

We  fhall  now  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  leading  parts 
of  fpeech,  which  may  ferve  to  unfold  the  peculiar  nature 
and  amazing  extent  of  this  language.  As  gender  is  the 
diltindtion  of  fex,  there  cannot  in  ftridtnefs  be  in  any  lan- 
guage more  than  two  genders,  mafculine  and  feminine  ; 
nouns  expreffing  inanimate  objedts,  or  things  without  life, 
being  in  a philofophical  fenfe  neuter  or  neither  gender.  But 
neuter  nouns  had  by  analogy  affigned  them  the  termina- 
tions of  mafculine  and  feminine  nouns ; and  unfortunately  for 
Greek,  and  the  other  European  languages  affedted  by  it,  the 
termination  became  foon  regarded  as  an  index  of  the  gender, 
without  any  reference  to  the  meaning.  Thus  nouns  dcfig- 
nating  females  ended  in  a.  or  r,  ; and  for  this  reafon  the  names 
of  inanimate  things,  and  alfo  adjedtives,  having  the  fame 
ending,  are  faid  to  bcf  minine.  For  the  fame  reafon  nouns 
in  oc  or  «?,  though  meaning  things  without  life,  are  generally 
mafculine,  becaufe  thefe  happened  to  be  the  predominant 
terminations  of  the  names  of  males.  There  are,  therefore, 
in  this  language  two  principles  which  regulate  the  gender  of 
nouns,  the  fignification  and  the  termination  : the  former 
afcertaining  the  gender  of  living  things,  or  things  whole  fex 
it  is  of  importance  to  diftinguifti,  the  latter  that  of  inanimate 
objedts.  There  is,  however,  a third  principle,  on  which  is 
founded  the  diltindtion  of  gender,  we  mean  the  analogy 
which  inanimate  objedts  fometimes  have  to  living  creatures. 
There  are  fome  terminations  common  to  males  and  females, 
and  thefe  afford  fuch  analogy  an  opportunity  to  operate. 
Thus  Xoyog,  reafon,  though  expreffive  of  what  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  is  made  mafculine,  as  fignifying  the  com- 
manding and  the  molt  excellent  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  ; whereas  loo-,  away,  from  its  affinity  to  yn,  the  earth, 
or  from  the  paffive  nature  of  its  fignification,  a charadterif- 
tic  more  of  the  female  than  of  the  male,  is  made  feminine. 
That  this  analogy  is  not  fanciful  might  be  proved  by  many 
inftances.  In  Ariftophanes  /3o.to.;  is  mafculine  ; but  Theo- 
critus (Idyl.  i.  132.)  in  reprefenting  it  as  producing  violet, 
makes  it  feminine.  This  affinity  to  the  female  fex  is  the  rea- 
fon why  arbor,  with  the  fpecific  names  of  trees  in  us,  are 
always  feminine,  though  the  termination  is  decidedly  mafcu- 
line. In  cafes  where  the  termination  abfolutely  belongs  to 
the  names  of  males  or  females,  this  principle  of  analogy  necef- 
farily  gives  way  to  the  termination.  Thus,  becaufe  n final 
is  invariably  appropriated  to  feminine  nouns,  SaAao-tr  n,  the  feu, 
is  feminine  : on  the  other  hand,  xgovor,  time,  is  mafculine,  from 
its  termination  as  well  as  from  analogy. 

Nouns  and  verbs  in  Greek  have  a dual  number  to  exprefs 
two  things,  or  fuch  things  as  are  in  pairs,  as  hands,  eyes, 
feet.  T.  he  ufe  of  the  dual  occurs  frequently  in  the  poets, 
though  not  peculiar  to  them,  nor  always  obferved  by  them, 
when  fpeaking  of  two  objedts.  The  dual  number  is  by  no 
means  neceffary  in  language,  though  it  may  enable  the 
Greek  to  exprefs  the  number  two  or  pairs  with  more  em- 
phafis  and  precifion.  It  was,  therefore,  rejedted  by  the 
./Eolians  and  by  the  Latins,  who  derived  their  tongue 
from  the  Asdic  dialed!.  The  feventy  tranflators,  moreover, 
have  rejedted  the  ufe  of  the  dual  number,  and  in  this  they 


have  been  followed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  and 
the  Greek  fathers. 

Cafes  have  been  defined  by  all  modern  grammarians  to 
be  changes  in  the  termination  of  nouns;  but  the  name  ttwek, 
in  Greek  expreffive  of  cafes,  clearly  (hews  that  this  is  not  the 
primary  meaning  of  a cafe.  For  ttwi c means  a fall,  and, 

from  fignifying  a fall,  it  came  to  fignify  the  place  in 
which  a noun  falls  in  a fentence.  The  idea,  then,  which  a 
cafe  at  firit  expreffed  is  th z pofition  of  a noun  in  a fentence, 
and  by  that  pofition  expreffing  the  relation  of  one  word  to 
another.  Thus,  if  a noun  denoted  the  direfit  fubjedt  of  a 
propofition  or  difeourfe,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  the  right  cafe, 
nrum;  i.  e.  the  diredt  or  ftraight  pofition  ; but  if  a noun 
exprefs  an  objedt  or  quality  indireflly,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  an 
oblique  pofition,  wrvar  1;  irXa.ynx.,  and  this  deviation  from  a diredt 
to  an  indiredt  pofition,  as  the  fubjedt  of  difeourfe,  is  in  the 
language  of  grammarians  farther  called  declenfion. 

Farther,  cafes  exprefs  the  relation  of  things  in  motion  or  ac- 
tion, and  the  relations  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  language 
are  chiefly  the  following  : the  relation  of  caufe,  the  relation 
of  ejfeft,  the  relation  of  beginning,  the  relation  of  medium  or 
inftrument,  and  the  relation  of  end . A noun  denoting  the 
relation  of  caufe,  i.  e.  denoting  the  agent  of  an  adtive  or  the 
fubjedt  of  a neuter  or  connedting  verb,  is  in  the  nominative  ; 
that  of  effedt  in  the  accufative  ; that  of  beginning  in  the 
genitive;  that  of  medium  or  inftrument  in  the  ablative  ; and 
that  of  end  in  the  dative.  The  nominative  alone  is  called 
the  right  or  diredt  cafe,  the  reft  are  all  deemed  oblique  cafes  ; 
though  the  accufative,  as  expreffing  a diredt  part  of  a propo- 
fition, might  more  properly  be  called  a right,  than  an 
oblique  cafe. 

Moreover,  the  relations  of  bodies  in  motion  or  adtion 
were  at  firft  expreffed  by  prepofitions  : and  as  our  ideas  of  re- 
lation arife  from  the  things  related,  and  which  fucceeded 
them  in  their  formation,  prepofitions  ffiould,  and  probably 
did,  in  the  early  ufe  of  language  come  after,  inftead  of  going 
before  the  nouns  which  they  governed.  In  confequence  of 
this  arrangement,  they  combined  into  one  word  with  the 
final  fyllables  of  the  con.nedted  noun,  and  thus  ferved  to  give 
it  a diverlity  of  terminations.  Hence  the  origin  of  cafes  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  cafes  have  hitherto  been  underftood  by  modern 
grammarians.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  before  we  quit  this 
fubjedt,  that  the  nominative,  as  expreffing  caufe,  has  a clofe 
affinity  to  the  genitive,  which  means  beginning.  But  the 
former  fixes  the  attention  on  the  noun,  as  an  agent  or  a caufe 
in  adtion  : while  the  latter  holds  forth  its  noun  as  the  fource 
or  beginning  of  motion.  The  beginning  of  a thing  is  often 
the  author  and  owner  of  that  thing  : hence  the  genitive  has 
the  fecondary  fenfe  of  poffejfion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
accufative  is  nearly  allied  in  fenfe  to  the  dative  ; but  the 
former  is  not  ufed  in  its  ftridt  and  original  fignification,  un 
lefs  it  denotes  an  ejfcd,  or  the  thing  in  which  aflion  termi- 
nates ; while  the  latter,  in  ftridt  propriety,  marks  the  end  to 
which  motion  points,  and  in  which  it  terminates.  The  geni- 
tive Hands  oppofed  to  the  dative,  as  beginning  to  the  end, 
like  the  oppofite  points  of  a sight  line  ; while  the  ablative 
expreffes  the  medium  or  inftrumentality  of  the  motion  by 
which  that  line  is  generated.  The  ablative  cafe  therefore  de- 
notes one  of  the  moil  important  and  diftindt  relations  in  lan- 
guage, and  yet  the  Greek,  with  all  its  boafted  copioufnefs  and 
precifion,  has  not  a diftindt  termination  to  exprefs  this  cafe, 
but  denotes  it  fometimes  by  the  genitive,  and  at  others  by 
the  dative,  with  or,  without  a prepofition.  Finally  inanimate 
things  only  move  after  they  are  put  in  motion,  or  adt  as  they 
are  adted  upon.  This  is  probably  the  reafon  why  neuter  nouns 
in  Greek  have  no  termination  to  exprefs  caufe,  diltindt  from 
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that  which  marks  effeCt,  that  is,  why  the  nominative  and  the 
accufative  of  Greek  neuter  nouns  are  always  the  fame. 

A multitude  of  nouns  in  all  languages  exprefs  the  abftraCt 
ideas  of  aCtion,  and  confequently  are  derived  from  verbs,  as 
fubfequentto  verbs  in  their  formation.  Our  ideas  moreover 
of  the  perfons,  the  characters,  the  offices  of  men,  are  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fources  ; and  from  verbs  are  derived 
the  nouns  which  exprefs  thofe  perfons,  characters,  and 
offices. 

The  name  of  the  aftor  is  derived  from  the  correfponding 
verb  by  adding  im,  rg,  xf,  ev,-  ; as  yxQw,  to  learn , y.%9r,i%e, 
the  perfon  that  learns,  a learner  ; ix^uw,  to  feel,  igvivirg  ; 
yxqtvu,  to  enquire,  yy-rxo,  tie  perfon  -who  enquires  ; cririgx,  to 
fow  ; tnrogiv-:,  a fower. 

Nouns  expreifmg  the  aCtion  of  the  verb  ahflraCtedly 
confidered,  or  the  effect  of  that  aCtion,  are  derived  from 
the  correfponding  verbs  by  adding  cn;  in  the  room  of 
the  final  u;  as  te^t-:.,  to  delight,  igien  ; te?4-‘ > delight, 
the  aft  of  delighting  ; tex-v,  to  produce ; tsxcti-,  if t:, 
the  aft  of  producing,  production  ; ygiv-x,  to  judge,  ygiven;,  xettn.;, 
judgment.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  verbs  m irx  or  irix,  fix,  $x, 
muff  have  their  correfponding  nouns  in  W? : thofe  in  y.x,  yx, 
■gjr,  and  thofe  in  cere  (for  ye)  in  fu ; and  thofe  in  f and  vex 
(for  f)  in  ctk.  The  penultimate  vowels  a and  s are  changed 
into  r.,  and  o into  x ; as  ij.x.9ex,  to  learn ; yy^nvi;,  injlruftion ; of  ox, 
to  reftify  ; ofxvi;,  reftitude. 

Other  verbs  are  changed  into  abffraCt  nouns  by  changing 
the  laff  fyllable  into  yv.  or  /ao;-,  or  fimply  into  r.,  the  penulti- 
mate e being  changed  into  o after  the  analogy  of  the  perfeCt 
middle;  as  (3x<irx,  to  fee-,  fiXi-Tya.,  fiXiyya,  a fight-,  y.nv-x, 
xflivpa,  judgment  ; rpeta  for  r^av-x,  to  pierce  ; lyxvyy,  a 

wound',  cleiruf;,  to  plunder -,  dgirxvyv-,  plunder-.  Iff , to  de- 
fne-,  opvpo  , defnition-,  to  corrupt-,  corruption  ; 

airu^-x,  to  fow  ; viro^n,  feed. 

AdjeCtives  are  converted  into  abffraCt  nouns  by  changing 
the  laff  fyllable  into  in-:,  or  into  wn,  or  into  a.;,  or  into  i«  - 
iron  , quails,  fuch -,  voioin;,  quality  ; hafe  ; x«xc m:,bafe- 

nefs  ; yow,  alone,  or  one ; y-rnyy,  the  number  one , monad-,  box, 
two-,  iWr,  the  number  two-,  a.\rhn-,  true;  oJkrhnx,  truth; 
•Jox. uo:,  approved;  ooy.iu.aviy.,  approbation. 

AdjeCtives,  being  the  names  of  qualities,  are  taken  from  the 
names  of  the  objeCts  to  which  thofe  qualities  in  a prominent 
manner  belong;  as  om;,  an  afs ; wore--,  contemptible;  oevfy.o-, 
wind ; av=/xOEi.;,  windy  ; oxnyxXio-,  empty,  like  the  wind.  But 
adjeCtives  are  derived  from  nouns  by  annexing  to  them  the 
verbs  exoreffive  of  fimilitude,  sixo,-,  like ; siJo-  refcmblance  ; 

■ ho;,  fuch,  like  ; as  avOgairo-;,  a man  ; atyxmxo;,  man-like,  manly  ; 
aibt>xir‘-i o;  for  a..Qgxiroio-~,  man-like;  alfo  xvdexmor;,  for  ee/bgx* 
iroetSn;,  having  the  form  of  a man,  manly.  This  compofi- 
tion  is  the  origin  of  that  clafs  of  nouns  called  patronymics . 
ns/uv?,  TTeXei^V,  one  having  the  form  of  Peleus,  i.e.  the  fon 
of  Peleus. 

There  are  in  Greek  but  two  perfonal  pronouns,  that  is, 
fubftitutes  for  nouns,  or,  as  we  have  explained  them  in  the 
article  Grammar,  numeral  adjeCtives,  affumingthe  character 
of  nouns  by  affociation  with  the  verb.  Thefe  are  iyx,  I ; w or 
rv,  thou  ; and  they  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
1 "I'N’  cinkce,  I,  which  in  Greek  is  written  in  the  various  forms 
of  iyx,  syav,  iyx-.r,,  ixya,  luiyyx  ; nnN>  ata,  and  by  dropping 
NVnrb  tau>  or  t^e  Hiolic  tv  : ov  always  expreffes  the  fubjeCf 
or  agent  in  one  of  the  oblique  cafes,  and  therefore,,  as  not 
wanting,  has  not  a nominative  cafe.  Its  origin  is  the  He- 
brew ’j“b  Mi,  life,  foul,  felf,  which  latter  19  the  fenfe  of  bv. 
Pronouns  of  the  third  perfon  are  only  definitives  or  reftriCtive 
adjeCtives  agreeing  with  the  noun  defined,  expreffed,  or  im- 
plied. The  chief  of  thefe  is  f the,  be,  which  very  improperly 


has  been  called  an  article ; whereas  it  is  a defnitive  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  J“|,  ha,  which,  as  an  abbreviation  of  'pj,  en , 
ferves  to  direCt  the  attention  to  an  objeCt,  and  thus  to  diffin- 
guiffi  that  objeCt  from  all  other  things.  Ob,  who,  avio;,  the 
fame,  ivro  , this,  are  but  different  modifications  of  c.  In 
fpeaking  briefly  of  the  verb,  we  (hall  do  little  more  than 
copy  Mr.  Jones’s  fyftem,  as  explained  in  that  part  of  his 
Greek  grammar  where  he  treats  of  the  origin  of  verbs. 
This  fyffem  is  founded  on  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  which  all 
the  varieties  of  mood,  tenfe,  number,  and  perfon  arife  from 
the  combination  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  with  a radical  noun 
or  verb.  Though  a multitude  of  abltraCt  nouns  are  bor- 
rowed from  verbs,  yet  all  or  moll  of  the  Greek  verbs  are 
nouns  converted  into  verbs,  by  annexing  to  them  the  per- 
fonal pronouns.  His  own  words  are  : We  acquire  the  ideas 
of  aCIion  by  reflecting  on  ourfelves,  or  obferving  others  in 
certain  circumftances  ; and  the  moll  Ample  way  which  na- 
ture could  at  firll  fuggeft  of  expreffing  theie  ideas  was  to 
combine  the  name  of  the  perion  or  thing  which  aCts 
with  the  perfon  or  thing  aCted  upon.  Thus  oim;  and 
joined,  and  abbreviated,  is  omx  : and  this  term 

would  be  fufficient  to  exprefs  I drink  wine,  though  it  ori- 
ginally meant  only  wine  I : affociation  fupplying  to  the 
lpeaker,  and  to  the  perfon  addreffed,  the  intermediate  notion 
of  drinking.  From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  verbs,  he 
deduces  three  conclufions  of  importance  to  be  obferved, 
Firf,  verbs  were  originally  the  names  of  things  ; and  thus 
received  their  characters  as  verbs  from  affociation.  Secondly , 
that  every  verb  confifts  of  a pronoun  expreffing  an  agent, 
and  of  a noun  or  the  fubftitute  of  a noun  expreffing  an  ob- 
jeCt. Thirdly,  that  the  terminations,  a,  si;,  s»,  n ov,  oy.v,, 
etf,  oven,  were  originally  the  perfonal  pronouns,  and  from 
thefe,  with  the  changes  which  they  underwent,  have  pro- 
ceeded all  the  variations  of  mood,  tenfe,  number,  perfon 
and  voice. 

The  firll  perfon,  w,  is  a fragment  of  tyx  ; and  by  the  fame 
analogy  that  tyx  becomes  e^e,  verbs  in  x are  changed  into 
verbs  in  tyi  ; as  \rxx,  Iraiyi,  to  place,  Sex,  or  ti 9sx,  tiSeeui,  to 
fx;  eox,  or  StSox,  SiSosyi,  to  give  ; k?.v x,  or  xi y.Xvx,  xXvsyi,  or 
xixAuEpi,  to  hear.  The  perfonal  terminations  of  verbs  in  tyi 
are  therefore  but  a modification  of  thofe  in  x,  and  confe- 
quently a modification  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  tyi,  i;,  ivi, 
etov,  e^xev,  eti,  Ect.  On  this  principle  the  verbs  in  yi,  which 
grammarians  have  hitherto  divided  into  four  diftinCI  claffes, 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Jones’s  theory,  but  one  clafs,  having 
each  the  fame  perfonal  termination,  and  differing  only  by 
different  modes  of  contraction  ; as  Irony t,  kny i ; nbuyt, 
riQnyi  ; ci^oiyi,  hhxyi ; xixXveui,  kikXvui.  This  complex  fpe- 
cies  of  verbs  is  hence  reduced  into-  great  fimplicky,  and 
the  acquifition  of  them  rendered  very  eafy.  The  firff 
perfon  optative,  even  of  verbs-  in  a , conforms  to  the  ana- 
logy of  verbs  in  yt,  iviriotyi,  which  originated  in  iv-nsyi, 
though  obfolete.  From  this  fource  the  Latins  have  derived 
the  final  m,  amabam,  . 

The  fecond  perfon  in  Hebrew  is  p,  tha,  or  ta,  a fragment 
of  n.TiN>  ata-  -Hence  the  Ionians  formed  this  perfon  in 
by. — aecb a.,  thou  knowef  ; r,o-5y.,  thou  waf.  The  above  frag- 
ment, confiding  of  th  or  t only,  has  been  corrupted  into 
Hence  the  fecond  perfon  in  every  tenfe  of  the  active  voice 
terminates  in  s,  with  s or  « fhort  preceding.  The  iubjunc- 
tives  i,  v,  form  no  part  of  the  original  pronouns,  but  were  in- 
ferted,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel. 
The  third  pronoun  in  Hebrew  is  fc")rb  hoe,  which  is  the 
parent  of  he  in  Englifh,  and  in  Greek  of  1.  This,  with  the 
fubjunCtivei,  forms  the  third  perfon,  ivirru.  To  the  origi- 
nal  I the  Ionians  added  cu  Thus  in  verbs  in  y,  n9is<n, 
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tiSuTt,  for  ti9t),  and ia  the  fubjunCtive  of  verbs  in  «,  we  meet 
with  'XWi  for  fX9r.  In  Shanfcrit,  a language  which  has  a 
great  fimilitude  to  the  Greek,  fu  or  fuh  means  be. 

In  Arabic  the  ordinal  of  two  is  tan.  Hence  the  Greek 
dual  rov  or  r *i»,  tvttetov,  or  m rrETnv,  they  two  beat,  d he  per- 
lonal  termination  in  the' plural  are  all  formed  from  the  lingu- 
lar. Thus  by  the  analogy  of  the  third  declenfion,  is 
fue;,  and  in  this  form  it  was  uled  bv  the  Doric,  the  moll 
ancient  dialed  of  Greece,  Tvirro-us;,  irv^xixc.;.  In  the  com- 
mon tongue  the  filial ; became  corrupted  into  v.  The  fecond 
plural  is  the  lame  in  its  origin  with  that  of  the  fingular  ta  or 
te,  tv-ttets,  and  the  third  plural  is  the  fame  with  the  third 
lingular  differently  contracted,  tiSseo-i  ti5w»,  he  places,  ti6:io-i, 
they  place.  The  third  of  verbs  in  u,  is  formed  from  the  third 
of  thole  in  ^t,  with  the  fubjunCtive  v annexed,  rvvrre cri, 
wttevo-i,  which  is  the  iEolic  form,  and  hence  in  the  common 
tongue,  rvotTovri.  The  vowel  t , not  only  in  fingle  inllances, 
but  in  whole  claffesof  words,  is  changed  intoo.  Thus  in  the 
formation  of  nouns  from  verbs  te jxvx,  to  cut,  rojx.y,  a fsflion  ; 
in  forming  the  perfeCt  middle,  rsi9w,  to  perftade , tte-oiSos,  and 
fometimes  the  perfeCt  aCtive  figey1*  to  rain,  (3c^^oyx  ; in  form- 
ing circumflex  from  other  verbs,  to  tremble,  r^ojxcx  ; 

by  corruption  in  fingle  words  o$ov rs;,  eoovte;,  teeth,  yon,  genu. 
On  the  fame  principle  the  .ZEolic  evcti  became  ov-  1. 

The  perfonal  terminations  of  the  imperfeCt  or  paft  tenfe 
in  fxt,  are  ev,  c;,  e,  etov,  etw,  Cjx-i",  ete,  eo-<xv  ; as  Ti5‘EjVi  eti5  -ev, 
clido-E fxi  Cchoo-iv,  Ira-E/a'i  \~x-iv,  xixX’x-'.jj.i  exi xAv-ev.  Thefe  are 
alfo  formed,  according  to  Mr.  Jones’s  theory,  without  the 
reduplication,  6ee^i  e@e-e»,  oo-:ix.i  eJo-sv,  Tx-ijxi  c,-x-iv,  xAv-e/xi 
ev.Xu-ev.  Thefe  are  hence  contracted  either  with  or  without 
the  reduplication  ; stiOhev  etiSw,  e6eev  e9»iv,  eMoev  eMow,  e£oev 
eSsie,  exixXuev  exixXw,  exX’jev  exAw.  By  the  converfion  of  ■ into 
«,  on  the  principle  above  illuftrated,  the  perfonal  terminations 
of  tlie  verbs  in  ^.i,  it  was  that  ev,  e;,  See.  became  ov,  r,-,  e,  et ov, 
etw,  0 jx.iv,  ete,  oErav.  The  firit  perfon  fingular  in  Hebrew  is 
rni,  /.  Hence  the  perfonal  termination  ,v  or  ov.  The 
third  pluraHccw  or  oaxv,  is  the  Perfian  ■ eefan.  Hence 

we  read  n\SoV»v  in  verbs  in  a,  and  mtiwxv  in  verbs  in  jxi  ; but 
otxv  is  contracted  in  the  common  tongue  into  ov  ; as  wimoo-av, 

•ETV/TTOV. 

The  fecond  aorift  is  the  fame  tenfe  with  the  imperfeCt, 
and  verbs  of  the  imperfeCt  differ  from  verbs  of  the  fecond 
aoriit,  not  becaufe  they  exprefs  different  modifications  of 
paft  time,  but  becaufe  they  came  from  different  roots.  Thus, 
from  7VX7X  and  orrcctpi  are  derived  the  imperfect  etvettov  and 
wr-.iaov  ; while  etuttov  and  wrexp-jv,  in  the  fecond  aorift,  have 
been  deduced  from  the  obfoletes  noxui  and  cr-x°x  ; as  is  the 
fignification,  fo  are  the  terminations  the  fame  in  both.  The 
pluperfect  has  its  perfonal  terminations  from  the  imperfect, 
by  annexing  the  fubjunCtive  1 in  each  perfon—  ev,  ev,  e,  Sec.  eiv, 
ei.-,  ei,  Sec.  The  charaCteriltic  of  the  firft  future  is  a inferted 
before  the  final  w of  the  prefent — tv-tm  or  7vxx,  rviraa 
tvIx,  Asya-,  AEyo-i',  A-f a.  And  what  grammarians  call  the 
fecond  future,  is  no  other  than  the  firft  future,  where,  after 
a very  general  analogy,  a i3  dropped.  Thus,  /3 a.ofxi,  1 fut. 
(3x$Krx,  fiaa'i-j:  ; 1 fat.  cxyio-x,  ixyju,  I will  pour;  fikxui, 

to  expel,  fiXxav,  contracted  e|eA£.  So  tux£,  faid  to  be  the 
lecond  future,  is  a contraction  of  7vxwx,  from  the  root  rvmm. 
And  this  obfervation  holds  in  regard  to  all  other  verbs 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fecond  future,  while,  in  faCt,  110  fuch 
tenfe  exills. 

The  fubjunCtive  mood  is  derived  from  the  indicative,  by 
changing  = into  r,  0 and  00  into  a,  and  fubferibing  t where  it 
occurs.  It  is  thus  formed,  in  every  tenfe,  through  the  aCtive, 
the  pafllve,  and  the  middle  voice.  ' Thus,  tvtttx,  -vxm;,  Sec. 
have  given  birth  to  tutt™,  Tvrrr,.-,  Sec.  : fo,  in  the  firft 
future,  Ty-H,  tv4-s‘?»  w>J.e»,  originated  71 4«.-,  7 v^r, 


which  is  not  the  firft  aorift,  as  is  fuppofed  by  grammarians, 
but  the  firft  future,  which  is,  indeed,  proved  by  its  (ignifica- 
tion,  as  well  as  by  analogy  : for,  in  all  inllances  this  fenfe 
expreffes  a future  time,  not  abfolutely  fo,  but  time  future  in 
regard  to  another  verb  connefted  with  it  in  the  fentence. 
The  optative  has  its  tenfes,  in  general,  derived  from  the  corre- 
fponding  tenfes  in  the  indicative,  by  changing  e into  0 : but 
the  firft  perfon,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  derived  from  verbs 
in  fx  1 ; as,  if  twctse ui,  rvorrti rvvtoijxi,  tvttok.  The  third 
plural,  like  the  third  fingular,  follows  the  analogy  of  verbs 
in  jx. i — :wtt owaxv,  contracted  tvtttoiev  ; in  the  fame  manner  as 
Soinrxv  becomes  &>iev. 

The  imperative  mood,  originally  in  the  firft  perfon,  re- 
tained sv  of  the  imperfeCt  tenfe  ; as  \x(Zi-.,  let  me  receive. 
Thence,  dropping  the  final  »,  it  has,  in  the  common  tongue, 
the  firft  perfon  in  s — tvttie.  The  pronoun  tv,  which,  in 
Perfian,  is  to  added  in  the  form  of  rw,  conftitutes  the  fecond 
or  third  perfon — twtst*.  And  taxv,  contracted  into  ax., 
forms  the  third  plural — .-vtttet uaxv,  which,  by  dropping  ax, 
is  again  abridged  into  tvttsts."/,  erroneoufiy  luppofed  to  be 
the  dual  number.  When  a command  is  given,  it  is  necef- 
farily  given  in  the  prefent  time,  and  it  can  be  executed,  not 
in  the  pajl,  but  in  the  future.  It  is  impofiible,  therefore,  is 
reafon,  that  the  imperative  mood  can  have  a pajl  tenfe. 
Thus,  t’jete  is  the  prefent  imperative,  or  that  of  the  fecond 
future  ; and  r vlov  the  firft  future,  not  the  firft  aorift.  In 
fome  of  the  dialeCls  v is  fubftituted  for  the  fubjunCtive  vowel. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Ionians  change  v,  with  or  without  its 
concomitant  vowel,  into  a.  Thus,  in  the  imperfect,  for  w, 
or  sev,  they  ufed  ia,  I was  .■  for  the  pluperfeCt  etetv£eiv  or 
ete  tv  ^=v,  £TETv?>Ea,  which  the  Attics  contrafted  into  etetv(5ji  ; 
and  in  the  third  perfon  plural,  of  the  pafiive  form,  for 
TvxToivT 0,  they  write  tv~tojsito,  and  for  ku mu,  y.ia 7x1.  In 

the  fame  manner  tvJov,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  aorift, 
but  which,  in  reality,  is  the  firft  future,  becomes,  when  ™ is 
added,  not  7v\ov7x,  but  rv^aru.  From  the  imperative  thus 
principally  ending  in  ov,  we  obtain  the  attic  third  perfon 
plural  in  ovtuv — Tvrrovvrvy,  xovowruv,  which  are  contractions  of 
toi ovvTxaav,  7vx7ov7vaav,  the  firft  being  vronv  or  7 roiovv,  and 
twtov  for  tvttev.  By  the  above  Ionic  analogy,  we  alfo  ob- 
tain what  is  called  the  TEolic  firft  aorift,  tvJ ua,  which  lias 
the  perfonal  terminations  of  the  firft  aorift  indicative.  It  is 
thus  changed  from  tvJeiw  or  tv  low,  ufed  for  Tvj-oip.i,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  (pi Awr,v  is  for  ctXotpi. 

The  infinitive  is  formed  by  adopting  sv,  or,  as  it  is  in 
Hebrew,  eh  — tv-tev,  and  by  fubjoining  1,  tvttteiv.  In  the 
perfeft  it  has  ivai,  mvpivxi  ; but  in  the  firft  aorift  v is  dropped 
— rv 4- on,  probably  for  rv^avai,  which,  after  the  analogy  of 
the  perfeCl,  would  be  tv^ev**.  In  the  Ionic  and  Attic  dialeCls, 
the  infinitive,  however,  is  formed  from  verbs  in  ^ 1,  though 
obfolete,  tv7ttejv.i,  rwrr; psv  ; vE!p.i,  or  9e^i,  5ifx.iv ; ooi/x.i  or  Sofxi, 
Sojxtv  ; sifxi,  I am,  cijx.iv  or  ifx.jxcv.  To  thefe,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  perfeCl,  is  added  xi — tvttte^evxi,  5tjx :»vi,  tSo^svai,  ifxjx-vxi. 

The  pafiive  voice  is  formed  by  combining  the  fubjeCl  of 
difcour.e  with  the  perfonal  pronoun  in  the  dative  cafe — jx.oi , 
croi,  toj.  Thus  oiy.o: jx.oi,  houfe  for  me  ; 01x0:0-01,  boufe  for  thee  ; 
oiko:toi,  houfe  for  him.  Thefe  combinations,  which  by  a flight 

change  become  oix.fcjx.xi,  oixfccrxi,  o.xfirai,  came  to  convey 
the  idea,  / have  a houfe,  thou  hajl  a houfe,  or  / am  houfecl, 
thou  art  houfed.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  pafiive  form 
in  all  authors  have  either  an  active  or  a pafiive  fignification, 
the  context  alone  ferving  to  afeertain  the  fenfe  of  the  verb. 
The  dual  rov  is  made  pafiive  by  changing  r into  0-6 — tvtttetov, 
TV7rTEo-9ov  and  not  twteSov  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  the  firft  perfon  plural  6 takes  cr  before  it  very  frequently, 
as  TV7rojU£oSoi  for  TVTTTop.sQa,  and  in  the  imperative  10-61  fori6i. 

As  the  perfonal  pronoun,  combined  with  the  radical 

word 
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word  to  form  the  paffive  voice,  was  s/xei,  the  primary  form 
of  the  verb  mud  have  been  Twnjiiii,  and  not  ivmoy.ai  ; and 
in  the  imperfect  stvttte/^w,  and  not  sTiWTOf/nv  : but  afterwards 
$ was  changed  into  o,  as  in  other  numerous  inftances.  Hence 
the  paffive  form  ot  verbs  in  w was  originally  the  fame  with 
that  of  verbs  in  pt  : and  this  form  had  only  two  fenfes,  pou 
for  the  prefect,  and  yra  for  the  pail.  The  fecond  perfon 
fingular  is  formed  in  the  common  tongue  by  dropping  er,  and 
contracting  the  two  fucceeding  vowels  in  every  mood  and  tenfe. 

Thus  TUETTSCT21,  TVffTECU,  SVXTK  J imperfeCt  ETt/71'TE 70,  ETV9TTE0, 

ETUTTovy  ; firft  aorift  middle  et u^a.70,  eto\xo,  etc f » optative 
TVTT0J3-0,  Turroio  ; Jnro,  &£io.  Tile  firft  future  middle  is  de- 
rived from  the  firft  future  aCtive,  by  changing  o into  oyevA, 
Tu^o/ivA.  The  fecond  future  middle  is  derived  from  ovtsano, 
(which  is  from  the  obfolete  tuttew,)  Twarojusu.  This  drops 
<7,  and  is  contracted — tuv- opai,  ’niCQVfi.a.i.  Hence  what  is 
called  the  fecond  future  is  no  other  than  the  firft  future. 
The  fame  obfolete  radical  has  given  rife  to  the  fecond  future 
palfive,  which  is  no  other  than  the  firft  future — me re,  wirna-u, 
1 uffuro/xau  ; while  the  firft  future  is  from  the  obfolete  in 
S=tu  rv.TEtu,  TUpStit,  Tv^&vjcrtu,  ; Xtyrc,  Ae;£0e:-',  Asp^S/iCk', 

X-fixyofAVA. 

The  termination  w of  the  two  aorifts  paffive  is  borrowed 
from  verbs  in  ; and  from  this  form,  though  obfolete, 
verbs  in  thefe  tenfes  are  in  reality  derived.  Thus  etvtcx'j, 
which  is  erroneoufly  fuppofed  the  fecond  aorift  paffive,  is 
only  the  pall  ot  verbs  in  pi ; as  cr-cipupi,  (the  obfolete  of 
trr-Eiotu,)  is  E**T36pw  ; TVTtn/jLi,  et ti-nv.  What  grammarians  call 
the  firft  aorift  paffive  is  from  verbs  in  tpdsu  ; as  Tv'pQre,  TVpQnyA, 
trvpOm;  Ae^Sev,  XiX9xya,  eAp^Sw.  In  the  third  plural  cr  is 
dropped — -^jtvSuc-xv,  ^«v9dv,  ®av0E».  So  in  the  aCtive  voice, 
'rvTrrojEv’ for  TtiTToarav ; tiAsv  for  ri9;in~a.n ; etA av  for  e . vd- oicrotv  j 
and  e-.v-tcv  for  ETVTTotrzv.  In  the  infancy  of  language,  while 
words  were  yet  fcanty,  the  molt  natural  way  whereby  a 
writer  or  fpeaker  might  give  an  additional  weight  to  his 
meaniim,  was  to  repeat  fuch  terms  as  he  wifiied  to  render 
emphatic.  The  more  ancient  any  language  is,  the  more 
numerous  appear  the  traces  of  tucli  repetition  ; and,  next 
to  the  Hebrew,  they  form  a remarkable  feature  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  Thus,  yezv,  pa,  I defire,  defire,  blended  into  one 
word,  become  jui,u «»,  and  means  I greatly  defire;  (Sa-c,  jSxui, 
I walk,  walk  ; fafixv,  I Jlride  : and  fuch  words  are  nume- 
rous in  this  tongue  ; from  which  we  may  draw  the  following 
inferences. 

Firjl,  that  the  augment  is  only  the  remains  of  a verb 
doubled,  in  order  to  augment  the  fenfe.  Secondly,  this  aug- 
ment takes  place  in  the  prefent  tenfe  as  well  as  in  the 
imperfeCl  ; as  t«ivd,  titmivw  ; y.Xnyui,  xix\r,Xui  ; Snp.»,  ti9h//i. 
Thirdly,  that  the  augment  of  the  imperfeCl,  and  of  the 
aorifts,  is  but  a corruption.  Hill  more  remote  of  the 
reduplication  ; and  that  the  dialect,  which  prefixes  a con- 
fonant  to  the  vowel  like  the  perfect,  fuch  as  ttsetAtt/ovto, 
for  ettA'/t/ov ro  is  the  molt  ancient  ufage,  and  comes  neareft  to 
the  primitive  fimplicity  of  the  language.  Fourthly,  the 
augment  is  applied  to  the  firft  and  fecond  futures ; and 
the  effeCt  of  it  is  to  increafe  the  lignification  of  the  verb  ; 
■Tift  a,  tetu  f w ; ypxje,  x-x^x^oul'A,  / Will  cry  loudly  ; yxye's, 
k sxxfev,  I will  greatly  fatigue.  Fifthly,  that  the  form  called 
by  grammarians  paulo  pojl  futurum,  is  not  a dittinct  tenfe, 
but  the  firft  future  middle  augmented  : tuto^va,  r;rtvopai  ; 
Tv^o/jL'i  1,  TETi/fopai.  Sixthly,  that  the  augment  of  the  per- 
feCt  comes  neareft  to  the  original  reduplication  than  that  of 
any  other  tenfe,  which  is  preferred  Hill  more  dillinCtly  in 
the  augment  of  verbs  beginning  with  vowels  oX-xXx,  «-«*, 
and  the  like. 

The  Ionians,  we  have  obferved,  changed  * into  a.  ; and 
this  analog v,  perhaps,  converted  the  imperfect  form  rs rv-ov, 
Vol.  XVI. 


or  tet v?w,  into  tetvtx,  or  rewpx.  The  third  perfon  plural 
would  be  then  n-.u  paa-xv.  Hence  the  Boeotians  ufed  Tnupw, 
The  Dorians  write  tetv^kvti,  which,  in  the  common  tongue, 
is  foftened  into  te rvQxtn.  The  fimple  and  natural  way  of 
forming  the  perfect  was  to  give  it  the  charaCteriftic  of  the 
prefent  wdiich  it  always  implies,  as  an  aCtion,  though  pall. 
Hill  continuing  in  its  effeCt  ; rvorn,  te tvietx.  ; ? iyU,  XiXoyoc. 
But  from  the  facility  by  which  letters  of  the  fame  organs 
are  changed  for  one  another,  te rwa.  became  tee  up*,  and 
AeA oyx,  or  AsAiya,  became  AeAe;^.  Hence  TET vra,  ai  d AEAoyar, 
which  are  improperly  called  the  perfect  middle,  feem  to 
have  been  the  original  perfeCt  aCtive,  accidentally  corrupted. 
And  as  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  diftinCtion  of  perfeCt 
active  and  perfeCt  middle,  in  faCt  there  is  none  in  fignili- 
cation.  When,  from  whatever  caufe,  x in  fome  verbs  be- 
came the  charaCteriftic  of  the  perfeCt,  it  prevailed  in  other 

verbs,  which  itill  retained  the  charaCteriftic  of  the  prefent 

TTidlcj,  irs-oi9x,  tjeeteixo..  Tlie  diftinCtion,  therefore,  of  per- 
feCt aCtive  and  perfeCt  middle  is  a fiCtion  of  grammarians, 
founded  on  the  interchange  of  fimilar  confonants,  or  the 
blind  impulfe  of  analogy. 

P repetitions  form  the  molt  difficult  part  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  not  only  becaufe  they,  for  the  mod  part,  govern 
different  cafes,  but  becaufe  each  has  a great  variety  of  figni- 
fications.  Yet  the  author  of  the  Greek  grammar,  above 
mentioned,  has  laid  down  two  obfervations,  which  tend 
greatly  to  fimplify  this  branch  of  the  Greek  language. 
The  primary  meaning  of  a prepofition,  fays  he,  is  to  be 
fought  in  the  root  from  whence  it  is  derived,  and  the  mean- 
ing fo  obtained,  or  one  obvioufly  connected  with  it,  and 
flowing  from  it  by  analogy,  it  preferves  in  ail  cafes  what- 
ever. A prepofition  combines  with  its  own  lignification 
the  meaning  of  the  cafe  in  which  the  dependent  noun  is 
ufed  ; and  ic  governs  the  genitive,  the  dative,  or  the  accu- 
fative,  as  the  writer  wifhes  to  fix  the  attention  of  his 
readers  on  the  origin,  the  injlrumentdlity,  or  the  object  of  the 
governed  noun. 

We  cannot  fqrbear  tranferibing  one  inftance  (which  is  the 
firft  that  occurs)  of  his  manner  of  explaining  the  prepo- 
fitions — Ao  (from  the  Hebrew  ab,  a Jlem  or  root ; 

and  as  the  root  is  underneath,  the  plant  or  tree  fpringino- 
from  it,  the  primary  fenfe  of  Ao  is)  under,  Ao 
under  a field.  Farther,  the  root  of  a tree  is  the  caufe  of 
its  growth  ; hence  biro  denotes  the  caufe  or  a vent  ot  the 
aCtion  fpecified  in  connection  with  it.  “ And°they  were 
baptized  by  him , A’  avrov  ; he  being  the  caufe  of  their  bap- 
tifm.”  Finally,  as  a root  ftioots  upwards,  fo  as  to  appear 
above  the  ground,  Ao  is  fometimes  to  be  rendered  from 
under — Ao  fyyov  from  under  the  yoke — xiro,  (from  the  fame 
Hebrevv  origin  with  Ao  ; and  as  the  root  is  the  orio-in  of  a 
tiling,  it  denotes  beginning,  caufe,  motive,  and  is  rendered) 
from.  As  by  the  ufe  of  x-o,  the  attention  is  direCted  back- 
ward to  the  beginning  of  motion,  its  governed  noun  is 
always  in  the  genitive.  “ He  was  not  able  to  fee  Jefus, 
keto  oXXov,  from  the  crowd,"  the  crowd  being  the  caufe  of  his 
inability.  From  fignifying  beginning,  «.no  came  to  exp  refs 
the  exaCt  point  of  time  at  which  motion  begins.  “ They 
went  from  /upper,  a.~o  Ikiorjov,  i.  e.  immediately  after  /upper.  It 
expreffes  alio  the  diflance  to  which  a thing  has  advanced,  in 
coi.iequence  of  moving,  aero  to;  yx;,  far  fr.om  the  land.  The 
confequence  of  diflance  in  molt  cafes  is  Reparation,  or  pri- 
vation, a.070  T4W  AA m,  from  their  arms,  i.  e.  without  them. 
Taken  in  this  fenfe,  aero,  abbreviated  into  a,  as  in  Latin  ab 
becomes  a,  and  compounded  with  nouns,  adjeCtives,  and 
verbs,  imparts  to  them  a contrary  lignification  ; irv&tpoe*  war, 
cwroAs/xo;,  unwarlike.  On  the  contrary,  the  effeCt  of  diflance 
in  fome  cafes  is  increafe , a dream  grows  larger  the  farther 
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ft  flows  from  its  fource,  or  as  a tree  becomes  greater  with 
its  gradual  expanfion  from  the  root.  For  this  reafoo  ««> 
abbreviated,  fometimes  increafes  the  fignification  of  its  com- 

T°The  Greek  furpaffes  almoft  all  other  languages  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  terms;  and  the  caufes  of  its 
Superior  copioufnefs  are,  firji,  the  many  dialects  which  it 
comprehends,  and  which  ferved  to  divide  by  accidental 
corruption  the  fame  primitive  into  many  words  ; Jecomdy, 
the  facility  with  which  nouns  combined  with  the  perional 
pronouns  in  the  formation  of  verbs,  and  the  gieat  variety 
of  ways  the  fame  noun  may  be  converted  into  verbs,  fo  as 
to  form  diftincf  verbs,  yet  allied  in  fenfe  and  found  to  each 
other ; thirdly,  the  various  ways  in  which  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  participles  have  been  changed  into  abltraa  nouns  ; and 
lafily , the  great  multitude  of  compound  terms,  formed  by 
the  union  of  verbs  or  adjedfives  with  nouns,  and  of  prepo- 
sitions with  verbs.  The  combination  indeed  of  prepofitions 
with  fimple  verbs  is  the  moif  fertile  caufe  of  the  extent  and 
comprehenfion  of  the  language.  The  fimple  verb 
thus  combined,  has  given  birth  to  no  lefs  tlian  Jifty-t-zuo 
compound  verbs,  d his  fingle  indance  fufficiently  ihewsthe 
genius  of  the  language,  and  proves  that,  however  few  its 
fimple  primitive  words  may  have  been,  its  derived  and  com- 
pound words  are  in  a high  degree  voluminous  and  varied, 
yet  connefted  by  an  obvious  and  uniform  analogy,  both  in 
regard  to  the  formation  and  the  meaning  of  each  term. 

But  this  language  is  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the  harmony 
of  its  ftru&ure,  than  for  the  comprehenfion  and  variety 
of  its  terms.  The  perfedfion  of  language,  as  well  as  of 
muiic,  depends  on  the  melody  of  its  founds  ; their  meafure 
or  rhythm,  their  variety,  and  their  fuitablenefs  to  the  fub- 
jedf,  which  they  are  meant  to  deferibe  or  exprefs.  The 
circumdances  of  the  Greeks  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  their 
fociety,  rendered  them  peculiarly  attentive  to  all  thefe  ob- 
jects. They  lived  continually  in  crowds  ; all  matters  of 
confequence  wTere  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  affembly,  and, 
next  to  the  force  of  his  arms,  every  warrior  felt  himfelf 
indebted  to  the  perfuafive  accents  of  his  tongue.  The  per- 
petual neceffity  of  employing  the  pdwer  of  eloquence, 
during  the  infancy  of  their  political  date,  made  them  retain 
the  original  tones  and  cadences,  by  which  men,  as  yet  un- 
pradlifed  in  the  ufe  of  arbitrary  figns,  had  made  known  their 
affedlions  and  their  wants.  Thefe  tones  and  cadences,  imi- 
tating the  language  of  action,  (the  lirft  and  mod  natural 
language  of  favages,)  poffeffed  a degree  of  energy  and  of 
warmth  which  can  never  be  attained  by  the  mere  artifice  of 
articulate  founds.  By  uniting  them  to  thefe  founds,  the 
Greeks  gave  all  the  force  of  a natural  to  an  arbitrary  lign. 
Mufic  and  adtion  were  incorporated  in  the  fub dance  of  their 
fpeecli ; and  the  descriptive  power  of  words  was  extended 
to  all  thofe  objects  which  can  be  characterized  by  found 
and  motion,  or  which  the  various  modifications  .of  thofe 
qualities  can  fugged  to  the  mind  of  man.  Gillies'  Hid.  oi 
Greece,  vok  i.  p.  238. 

Greek,  modern  or  vulgar , is  the  language  now.  fpo  ken  m 
Greece,  and  called  ’P yXuo-aa.,  from  Condantinople 
being  called  Roma  Nova. 

There  have  been  few  hooks  written  in  this  language,  from 
the  taking  of  Condantinople  by  the  Turks;  fcarcely  any 
thing  but  fome  catechiiins,  and  the  like  pieces,  compofed 
or  tranfiated  into  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  the  Latin  mid- 
fionaries. 

The  native  Greeks  are  contented  to  fpeak  the  language 
vilhout  cultivating  it  ; the  Turkifh  politics  not  allowing 
any  of  the  fubjedls  of  their  edates  to  apply  themfelves  to 
the  arts  and  fciences.  6 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  affign  the  precife  difference  between  the 
vulgar  and  the  ancient  Greek  : it  confills  of  the  terminations 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  fpeecb, 
which  make  a difference  between  thofe  two  languages  much 
like  that  obferved  between  fome  of  the  dialedts  of  the 
Italian  or  Spanilh  : we  indance  in  thofe  languages  as  being 
the  mod  known  ; but  we  might  have  faid  the  fame  thing  of 
the  Hebrew,  Sclavonic,  &. c.  dialects.  The  modern  Greek 
alfo  curtails  words,  runs  them  into  one  another,  and  adds  a 
fort  of  enclitic  particles  to  the  end  of  them:  it  confounds 
the  vowels  »,  1,  v,  and  the  diphthongs  ;i  and  «,  which  they 
pronounce  and  often  write  only  iota.  They  likewife  often 
confound  cafes,  moods,  tenfes,  and  particles.  See  Brere- 
wood’s  Inquiry  concerning  the  Diversity  of  Languages, 
&c.  chap.  2. 

Beddes,  the  modern  Greek  has  divers  new  words  not  in 
the  ancient ; particularly  feveral  participles  which  appear  as 
expletives,  and  which  are  introduced  to  characterize  certain 
tenfes  of  verbs,  and  other  expreflions,  which  would  have 
had  the  iame  meaning  without  fucli  particles,  had  cuilom 
difpenfed  with  them  ; divers  names  of  dignities  and  offices 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  ; and  abundance  of  words 
borrowed  from  the  vulgar  tongues  of  the  neighbouring 
nations. 

Accordingly  one  may  diftinguifh  three  ages  of  the  Greek 
tongue  : the  firft  ends  at  tne  time  when  Condantinople  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  ; not  but  there  were 
feveral  books,  efpecially  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
written  with  great  purity  after  that  time  ; but  as  religion, 
law,  and  policy  both  civil  and  military,  began  then  to  intro- 
duce new  words  into  the  language,  it  feems  neceffary  to 
begin  the  fecond  age  of  the  Greek  tongue  from  that  epocha, 
which  lafted  to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
where  the  lait  age  commences. 

Greek  Lexicon.  See  Lexicon. 

Greek  Mafonry.  See  Masonry. 

Greek  Mafs.  See  Mass. 

Greek  Monks.  See  Anachoret. 

Greek  Orders,  in  ArchiteBure,  are  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  ; in  contradiftinCfion  to  the  two  Latin  orders, 
the  Tufcan  and  Compofite.  See  Order. 

Greek  Pitch.  See  Pitch. 

Greek  Rite,  or  ritual,  is  diftinguiffied  from  the  Latin. 
See  Rite. 

Greek  Statue.  See  Statue. 

Creek  Tejlament.  See  Bibi.e  and  Testament. 

Greek  Valerian.  See  Valerian. 

Greek  Wine.  See  Wine. 

Greek  Tear.  See  Year. 

GREEN,  in  Biography,  an  organ-builder,  on  the  model 
of  Snetzler,  whom  he  fucceeded,  and  has  left  behind  him 
monuments  of  his  fkill  and  ingenuity  in  many  of  our  churches 
and  manfions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

To  this  modeil  and  ingenious  man,  ever  ready  to  adopt 
any  hint  tending  to  the  perfection  of  his  art,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  moil  noble 
and  comprehenfive  of  all  inftruments,  having  eafed  the 
touch,  voiced  the  pipes,  and  contrived  a fwell  of  the  whole 
inftrument,  in  a manner  fuperior  to  any  of  his  predeceffors. 
He  died  when  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  midway  of  the  period 
of  mortal  life. 

Green,  Matthew,  was  born,  probably  in  London,  about 
the  year  1696.  He  was  educated  among  the  diffenters,  and 
his  learning  extended  to  the  knowledge  of  a little  Latin.. 
At  this  period,  thofe  who  diffented  from  the  eftablifhed 
church  were  rigid  in  their  principles  and  gloomy  in  their 
manners.  He  appears  to  have  been,  on  this  account,  dif- 
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gulled  with  thofe  who  were  the  affociates  of  his  youth,  and 
to  have  completely;  abandoned  the  party.  He  fpeculated 
freely  on  religious  fubje&s,  and  at  length  adopted  the  fyliem 
of  outward  compliance  with  eftablifhed  forms.  At  one 
time  he  appeared  to  be  ready  to  join  the  quakers,  but  fome- 
thing  occurred  which  prevented  him  from  making  an  out- 
ward profeffion  of  their  principles.  His  circumftances  were 
very  narrow,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a place 
of  fome  trull  in  the  Cuftom  houfe.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-one,  in  the  year  1735.  His  difpofition  was  remark- 
ably mild,  and  his  converfation  abounded  witli  wit.  He 
was  fubjedl  to  low  fpirits:  as  a cure  for  this,  he  compofed 
the  work  by  which,  as  an  author,  he  is  principallly  known, 
“ The  Spleen.”  This  poem  p refen ts  a picture  of  his  mind 
and  manners,  which  implies  a practical  philoiophy  of  the 
fober  and  rational  Epicurean  call.  The  other  works  of 
Mr.  Green  confilt  of  “ The  Grotto;”  “ Verfcs  on  Bar- 
clay’s Apology;”  “ The  Seeker;”  and  fome  fmaller  pieces. 
“ In  manner  and  fubjett,”  fays  the  critic,  “they  are  fome 
of  the  moll  original  pieces  in  the  language : they  rank 
-among  the  eafy  and  familiar,  but  are  replete  with  uncommon 
thoughts,  new  and  llriking  images  of  remote  ideas  by  fome 
unexpe&ed  fimilitude,  in  which  wit  principally  conAlls. 
Few  poems  will  bear  more  repeated  perufals  ; and  with 
thofe  who  can  fully  enter  into  them,  they  do  not  fail  to  be- 
come favourites.”  Gen.  Biog. 

Green,  one  of  the  original  colours  of  the  rays  of  light. 
Grafs  and  herbs,  and  even  all  vegetables  in  places  expofed 
to  the  open  air,  are  green ; and  thofe  in  fubterraneous 
places,  or  places  inacceffible  to  the  air,  white  and  yellow. 
Thus  when  wheat  or  the  like  germinates  under -ground  it 
is  white  or  yellow  ; and  when  it  is  in  the  open  air,  green  ; 
though  this  too  is  yellow  before  it  be  green. 

Greens,  Artificial,  are  very  rarely  Ample  colours,  but 
produced  by  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue. 

Two  powders,  the  one  blue,  and  the  other  yedow,  Well 
mixed,  appear  perfectly  green ; though,  when  viewed 
with  a microfcope,  we  obierve  a chequer  of  blue  and 
yellow. 

The  tiuClure  of  red  rofes  with  oil  of  tartar  per  deliauium, 
or  with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  produces  green.  The  tinc- 
ture of  many  red  flowers  is  changed  into  green  by  an  al- 
kali. The  tinfture  of  red  rofes,  and  the  yellow  tin&ure 
of  crocus,  or  the  blue  tincture  of  cyanus,  and  the  white 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  produce  green.  The  folution  of 
verdigris  becomes  colourlefs  by  the  affufion  of  the  fpirit 
of  nitre,  and  by  the  affufion  of  the  oil  of  tartar  it  becomes 
green  again. 

As  no  vegetable  has  yet  been  difcovered,  which  is  capable 
ef  giving  to  cloth  of  any  kind  a permanent  green  colour, 
the  dye  for  this  purpofe  is  a compound  colour,  formed  in 
dye-vats  either  by  putting  a yellow  on  a blue  ground,  or  a 
blue  on  the  yellow  ground,  or  by  mixing  the  blue  and  yel- 
low materials,  and  dyeing  with  them  as  with  a Ample  colour. 
The  common  and  .moll  permanent  green  is  given  to  woollen 
cloth  in  the  following  manner.  The  cloth,  being  Aril  dyed 
blue  in  the  indigo  vat  (fee  Indigo),  is  then  well  fcoured, 
and  afterwards  dyed  in  a bath  of  weld  or  any  other  yellow 
dye  with  alum  and  tartar,  as  in  the  mode  of  dyeing  of  Ample 
yellows,  except  that  the  yellow  materials  are  ufed  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  yellow  alone  of  equal  body  would  require. 
Very  deep  greens  are  made  to  acquire  a flight  brown  or  kind 
of  burnilh  by  adding  to  the  bath  fmall  quantities  of  log- 
wood and  fulphat  of  iron.  As  for  Aiks,  they  are  Aril 
flrongly  alumed,  then  dyed  yellow  with  weld,  and  after- 
wards Anilhed  in  the  indigo  vat.  Silk,  cotton,  and  linen  are 
dyed  green  in  the  fame  general  mode,  but  with  conliderable 


variations  in  the  different  proceffes.  The  mod  beautiful 
green  hitherto  known,  and  which  perfectly  well  relilts  the 
aClion  ot  light  and  air,  is  given  by  the  combination  of 
Pruffian  blue  and  yellow,  but  this  colour  is  dellroyed  by 
foap  and  alkalies.  To  cotton  this  colour  is  given,  by  Aril 
dyeing  it  olive  with  weld,  or  any  other  yellow  dye,  and  a 
compound  mordant  of  alum  and  iron,  and  then  railing  the 
green  by  pruffiat  of  potafh.  (See  Prussian  blue.)  Ber- 
thollet  obferves,  that  in  the  procefs  for  this  purpofe  there 
feems  to  be  a mutual  diftribution  of  the  mordants  and  co- 
lours, the  Pruffian  colour  taking  the  iron  and  becoming 
blue,  whilft  the  alum  and  weld  remaining  in  the  olive  form 
a fall  yellow,  and  unite  with  the  blue  into  a fine  green. 
The  only  Ample  green  in  common  ufe  is  that  of  the  carbo- 
nated oxyd  of  copper  precipitated  from  verdigris  by  an  al- 
kali. A folution  of  verdigris  is  made  in  vinegar,  and  a few 
hours  before  dyeing  a folution  of  as  much  pearlalh  as  verdi- 
gris is  added  to  it,  the  mixture  is  heated,  ar.d  the  cotton, 
previoufly  alumed,  is  paffed  through  this  bath.  The  colour 
then  given  is  a folt  apple-green.  Aikin’s  Dicl. 

The  dyers  make  divers  (hades,  or  caffs  of  green,  as  light 
green,  yellow  green,  graj's  green,  laurel  green,  fica  green, 
dark  green,  parrot  green,  and  celadon  green. 

Green,  Brutjkuick,  is  a pigment  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
German  artifts,  which  they  prepare  by  adding  to  the  fatu- 
rated  folution  of  one  part  of  muriated  ammonia  in  cold 
water,  three  parts  of  copper  clippings  ; aud  by  cavering 
the  gla(s  veffel  that  contains  it  with  gaufe  fo  as  to  keep  out 
the  dull,  an.d  placing  it  in  a Warm  Atuation,  fo  that  the 
moillure  may  evaporate,  which  purpole  will  be  eft'etled  in  a. 
few  days.1  The  muriat  of  ammonia  foon  begins  to  be  de- 
compofed  by  the  copper,  which  is  corroded  and  converted 
into  a green  oxyd.  When  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
neis,  let  it.be  di gelled  in  two  or  three  fucceilive  portions  of 
fp;rit  of  wine,  as  long  as  any  green  oxyd  is  taken  up  ; then 
add  the  folutions  together  and  expel  the  liquor  by  a gentle 
heat,  the  reiidue  is  a pure  dark  green  fub-muriat  of  copper, 
known  in  the  (hop's  by  the  name  of  refined  Brunfwick 
green. 

Green,  Mountain,  or  Hungary  green,  is  a fort  of  greeniflx 
powder  found  in  little  grainy,  like  land,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Kernaufent  in  Hungary,  and  thofe  of  Moldavia. 
Though  fome  hold,  that  this  mountain  green  is  factitious, 
and  the  fame  witli  that  the  ancients  called  Jlos  ceris,  pre- 
pared by  calling  water,  or  rather  wine,  on  copper  red-hot 
from  the  furnace,  and  catching  the  fumes  thereof  on  copper 
plates  laid  over  for  that  purpofe : or  by  diffolving  copper- 
plates in  wine,  much  as  in  making  verdigris.  The  painters 
make  ufe  of  this  colour  for  grafis  green.  It  is  fomet.imes. 
counterfeited  by  grinding  verdigris  with  cerufs. 

Green,  Calcined,  and  dijlilhd green.  See  Verdigris. 

Green,  Pmjfian.  See  the  procefs  for  making  Prussian 
blue. 

Green,  Sap.  See  colours  from  Fruits,  Buckthorn, 
and  SAP-^rwv. 

Green,  Saxon,  an  extremely  beautiful  green  colour,  fa 
called  becaufe  the  blue  part  is  given  by  the  Saxon  blue  or 
fulphat  of  indigo  ; the  procefs  of  dyeing  which  is  this  ; the 
cloth  or  Aik  is  Aril  to  be  dyed  a Saxon  blue,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Having  ground  nine  parts  of  indigo  with 
twenty  of  red  arfenic  into  a Ane  powder,  add  forty-eight 
parts  of  llrong  fpirit  of  vitriol ; which  mixture  fwells, 
grows  hot,  and  emits  a fulphureous  fmell.  After  (landing 
in  a moderate  warmth  of  twenty-four  hours,  pour  off  the 
liquid  part,  which  will  be  of  an  extremely  deep  blue.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  this  liquor,  dropt  into  hot  water,  inftantly 
fpreads,  tinges  it  of  a Ane  light  blue,  and  Ats  it  for  dyeing 
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the  prepared  wool,  cloth,  or  filk  ; and  by  lncreafing  or  di- 
minifhing  the  proportion  of  the  blue 

may  be  rendered  deeper  or  lighter,  fins,  Di.  e ■ H’ 

is  the  method  ufeel  for  preparing  the  blue  eompoh  ion  by 
the  dyers  of  Norwich,  who  purchafed  this  lecret  hom 

SaT°heyc[oth  or  filk,  thus  dyed  blue,  is  next  alunud,  and  then 
dipped  in  the  yellow  decodlion  of  weld  or  fuftic,  and  the 
defired  colour  will  be  obtained.  . , , 

Fuftic  is  commonlv  preferred  as  the  yellow  material,  be- 
raufeit  is  lefs  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  adhering  acid  of  the 
fulphat  of  indigo  than  weld  or  the  other  yellows.  i o cor- 
redl  this.efFeeft  of  tiie  acid,  and  enable  quercitron  to  equal 
the  fuftic  in  this  refpedl,  (whilft  its  natural  colour  much 
excels  it,)  Dr.  Bancroft  advifes,  after  the  cloth  has  received 
the  blue,  to  mix  chalk  with  the  alum  mordmt,  in  order  to 
neutralize  the  adhering  acid,  before  the  yellow  is  g’vcn. 

Or  the  fubjeci  may  be  dyed  green  at  one  operation,  by 
boiling  it  for  a little  time  in  a mixture  of  the  blue  and  yellow 
liquors.  For  this  purpofe  the  cloth  is  firft  alumed  and  well 
Vinfed  ; and  the  cloth  is  then  dyed  in  a itrong  decodlion  of 
fuftic,  to  which,  when  cooled  to  a blood  heat,  is  added  lul- 
phat  of  indigo.  Dr.  Bancroft  recommehds  for  dyeing  a 
beautiful  Saxon  green,  the  following  expeditious  pioceis, 
by  ufingthe  compound  alum  and  tin  mordant  ; put  into  the 
boiler  fix  or  eight  pounds  of  quercitron  bark  to  eveiy  oik 
hundred  pounds  of  cloth  ; boil  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
water  ; then  add  fix  pounds  of  the  murio-fulphat  of  tin,  (in 
preference  to  the  nitro-muriat,)  and  four  pounds  of  alum  : 
when  thefe  have  boiled  five  or  fix  minutes,  lower  the  heat 
.with  cold  water  to  blood-warm,  after  which,  add  as  much 
fulphat  of  indigo  as  may  be  thought  neceffary  for  the  intend- 
.ed  depth  of  colour,  and  then  dye  the  cloth  in  this  bath  with 
proper  care.  Aikin’s  Didl. 

By  combining  any  blue  and  yellow  dyes,  in  different  pro- 
portions, all  the  (hades  of  green  may  be  produced,  from 
the  blueifti  green  of  the  cabbage-leaf  to  the  grcenifh-yellow 
cf  the  olive. 

Green,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  fignifying 
grafs-land,  or  fuch  as  is  in  the  date  of  turf. 

Green,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  New 
York,  taken  from  Uliler  and  Albany  counties,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Albany  and  Schoharie,  E by  the  river  Hudfon, 
S.  by  the  county  of  Ulfter,  and  W.  by  the  county  of  De- 
laware ; 30  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  12  to 
■20  in  breadth.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  15,870,  and 
its  chief  town  is  Kaatfkill. — Alfo,  a county  of  Pennfylva- 
ma,  bounded  N.  by  Wafliington,  S.  and  W.  by  Virginia, 
E.  by  Monongahela  river;  33  miles  long,  and  18  broad. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  8605. — Alfo,  a county  of 
Kentucky,  extending  from  Ohio  river  on  the  N.,  to  Teneffee 
(tate  on  the  S.,  and  bordering  W.  on  the  Mifiiftippi  river, 
and  E.  upon  Hardin  andJefferfon  counties.  The  number  of 
its  inhabitants  is  6025,  of  whom  816  are  ilaves. — Alio,  a 
qounty  of  N.  Carolina,  in  the  diftridl  of  Newbern,  contain- 
ing 4218  inhabitants,  of  whom  14.96  are  (laves. — Alfo,  a 
poll-town  in  Kennebeck  county,  and  (late  ef  Maine, 
fituated  on  the  E.  fide  of  Androicoggin  river,  164  miles 
N.E.  from  Bofton  ; containing  933  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a 
poft-town  in  Franklin  county,  Pennfylvania,  fituated  near 
the  Conegocheague  creek  ; 156  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Phila- 
delphia ; containing  about  80  houfes,  2 German  churches, 
and  a Prefbyterian  church,  and  884  inhabitants. — Aifo,  a 
townfhip  in  Franklin  county,  and  alfo  a townfhip  in  Wafh- 
fngton  county,  in  the  fame  (late. — Alfo,  a navigable  river  of 
Kentucky,  which  rife s in  Mercer  county,  has  a gentle  cur- 
naat,  generally  in  a W.  direction,  and  is  navigable  nearly 
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150  miles  ; at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  it  is  upwards  of 
200  yards  wide. — Alfo,  a final!  river  which  rifes  in  the 
town  of  Marlborough,  in  Vermont,  and  falls  into  Connecti- 
cut river,  above  Deerfield,  in  Maffachufetts. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  New  Brunfvvick,  which  runs  into  the  St.  John. 
N.  lat.  47  20'.  W.  long.  67  58  — Alfo,  a river  of  Ca- 
nada, which  runs  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  I06  miles  be- 
low Quebec. 

Green  Bank,  one  of  the  banks  near  the  ifland  of  New- 
foundland ; 129  miles  long,  and  48  wide.  N.  lat.  45  30'. 
to  46  50'.  W.  long.  53  30' to  530  50.' 

Green  Bay,  a bay  on  the  W.  fide  of  lake  Michigan, 
about  90  miles  long,  and  15,  20,  or  30  broad  in  different 
parts,  lying  nearly  from  N.E.  to  SAV.  At  its-  entrance  is 
a firing  of  iflands  extending  N.  to  S .,  called  the  “ Grand 
Traverfe  thefe  are  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  ferve  to 
facilitate  the  pafiage  of  canoes,  as  they  afford  them  a fhel- 
ter  from  the  winds.  The  communication  between  lake  Mi- 
chigan and  the  Green  bay  is  fufficiently  deep  for  a vefftl  of 
60  tons,  with  a proportionable  breadth  ; the  land  adjoining 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  very  fertile,  the  country  gene- 
rally level,  and  the  views  of  it  agreeable  and  extenfive.  The 
inhabitants  of  its  coalls  call  this  bay  the  Menomie  bay. 
N.  lat.  45  . W.  long.  87  58  . — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaifc 
of  the  iiland  of  Antigua,  S.  from  Green  ifland. 

Green  Briar,  a large  and  fertile  county  of  Virginia,  fur- 
rounded  by  Bath,  Randolph,  Harrifon,  Kanhaway,  Bote- 
tourt, and  Montgomery  counties  : about  one  hundred  miles 
long  and  45  broad  : containing  3894  free  inhabitants,  and 
271  (laves.  The  chief  town  is  Lewifburg  ; 103  miles  W. 
of  Staunton. — .Alfo,  a river  of  Virginia,  which  purfuing 
a S.W.  courfe,  runs  into  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  great  Kan- 
haway.  N.  lat.  37°  57'.  W.  long.  80" 58'. 

Green  Bug,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a fmall  in  feed, 
which  is  often  found  deftrudtive  to  different  plants  in  both 
fields  and  gardens.  It  alfo  frequently  proves  deftrudlive  to 
hop  crops.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dettroy  it  in  many  cafes. 

Green  Cheefe,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  that  fort  of 
checfe  which  is  prepared  with  fome  kind  of  green  vegetable 
juice,  as  that  of  fage  and  ether  fimilar  plants. 

Green  Copperas,  See  Copperas,  and  Sul  phat  of  I rox. 

Green  Creek,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Pennfylvania, 
which  runs  into  the  Safquehanna.  N.  lat.  40°  58'.  W.  long-. 
76  30'. 

Green  Crop,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort  which  is  formed 
of  fome  kind  of  greer  vegetable  ; fuch  as  that  of  fome  fort 
of  artificial  grafs,  the  turnip,  cabbage,  tare,  rape,  &c.  w hich 
are  fo  termed  in  contradiftindtion  to  thefe  of  the  grain  de- 
feription.  The  introduction  of  crops  of  this  nature  between 
thofe  of  the  grain  kind,  has  conftituted  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant improvements  in  modern  agriculture.  By  this 
means,  land  has  not  only  been  prevented  from  being  exhaufted 
and  worn  out,  but  brought  into  the  moft  proper  condition 
for  the  growth  of  grain,  without  undergoing  the  injurious 
procefs  of  naked  or  fummer  fallowing.  It  has  likewife  had 
the  effedt  of  greatly  increafing  the  number,  and  improving 
the  quantity  of  ail  forts  of  live  flock,  in  confequence  of  their 
having  more  abundant  fupplies  of  food,  and  thefe  at  the 
fame  time  of  better  qualities.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  of  the  great  advantage  of  thefe  crops,  w hich  ftiould  of 
courfe  be  grown  as  extenfively  as  poffible  by  the  farmer,  as 
by  them  he  may  be  enabled  to  fupport  much  larger  flocks  of 
cattle  and  fheep  than  could  otherwife  be  the  cafe,  and  at  the 
fame  time  raife  much  larger  quantities  of  good  manure. 
See  Manure.  Befides  this,  great  advantage  might,  in  dif- 
ferent inltances  of  cattle -farms  of  the  breeding  kind,  be  de- 
rived 
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rived  from  the  more  extenfive  cultivation  of  fuch  green 
crops  as  the  winter  fupport  of  the  flock. 

And  crops  of  this  nature  have  Iikewife  been  found  of  ex- 
tenfive utility  in  the  feeding  of  milch-cows  in  winter  dairying, 
as  is  fully  (hewn  in  the  various  trials  made  by  J.  C.  Cnrwen, 
e(q.  in  a northern  diffrifl  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  view  of 
fupplying  the  poor  of  a large  town  with  milk.  The  value 
of  which  crops  in  this  fort  of  application,  on  the  iuppofi- 
tion  of  their  being  fold  to  the  cow-keeper,  and  the  expences 
of  their  cultivation,  are  Hated  in  the  following  manner. 

Green  Crops . 

£.  s.  d. 

Twenty-two  acres  of  screen  cron,  at  io/.  1 

a 1 J-  220  O O 

per  acre  - - J 

Expends  of  railing  and  cleaning. 


Four  acres  of  cabbages,  1 

at  1 2/.  per  aerie  j 

48 

0 

0 

Two  acres  of  Swedilh  tur-1 

nips,  at  $l.per  acre  j 

Six  acres  of  common  red  1 

10 

0 

0 

turnips,  at  4/.  per  acre  j 

24 

0 

0 

One  acre  of  Kahlrabi 

5 

0 

0 

Nine  acres  of  rape  or  cole,  I 
at  3/.  10 s.  per  acre  j 

3 1 

10 

0 

i i S io  o 


Gain  on  crops  £.  ioi  io  o 

It  is  confidered  that  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  the 
value  of  the  fucceeding  crops,  are  fully  adequate  to  the  rent 
and  taxes. 

This  ftatement  fhevvs  in  the  moft  clear  point  of  view  the 
vail  benefit  of  this  kind  of  crops  even  in  this  fort  of  appli- 
cation, and  that  they  fhouldnot  be  difregarded  by  thofe  en- 
gaged in  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry.  But  in  fome  other 
modes  of  application  they  wall  be  found  far  more  important 
and  beneficial. 

By  fome  they  have  alfo  been  confidered  as  of  great  utility 
when  turned  into  the  foil  by  way  of  a manure,  though  others 
are  wholly  of  a different  opinion  ; probably  in  confequence 
of  the  trials  having  been  made  in  very  oppofite  deferiptions 
of  foils,  and  under  very  different  circumftances  of  them. 
It  is  extremely  probable,  Iikewife,  that  the  advantage  of 
tins  practice  will  be  much  greater  where  the  crops  are  turned 
in  during  the  fummer  months  than  in  other  cafes,  in  confe- 
quence of  their  running  more  quickly  into  the  putrefactive 
Bate.  It  has  been  advifed,  that  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
.of  the  crops,  they  fhould  be  ploughed  under  by  means 
of  a ficim-coulter  plough,  as  conflituting  the  only  means  of 
turning  them  in,  in  fo  complete  a manner  as  wholly  to  con- 
ceal them.  And  that,  in  cafe  of  fowingthe  land  with  broad 
call  turnips,  the  work  fhould  be  performed  at  leafl  three 
weeks  before  the  feed  is  put  into  the  foil,  and  that  it  fhould 
be  afterwards  only  very  flightly  harrowed  in.  See  Turning 
in  Green  Crops. 

Green*  Earth , in  Mineralogy,  Baldogee,  Sauff.  ; Chlorite 
laldogee,  Brong. ; j4rgil!a  veronenjts, Wern. ; G rimer de,  Wern.  ; 
Talc  chlorite  zographique,  Haiiy  ; Verde  di  Verona,  Verde  di 
Brentonico,  Ital. ; Veronefe  earth,  an  earthy  fub fiance  belong- 
ing to  the  argiliaceeus  genus.  Its  colour  is  indicated  by  its 
name,  but  there  are  feveral  fhades  of  it,  the  principal  of 
which  are  verdigris,  and  celadon  green,  paffing  fometimes 
into  leek  and  mountain  green,  frequently  with  an  admixture 
of  grey  ; it  has  alfo  been  obferved  of  a more  or  lefs  pure 
olive  green. 


It  occurs  maflive  and  diiTeminated,  in  rounded  and  angu- 
lar fragments,  and  in  globular  concretions ; Iikewife  in  grains 
mixed  with  fund,  and  as  coating  on  agate  balls,  in  the  hol- 
lows of  amygdaloid,  (to^d-ffone,)  &c.  Internallv  it  is  dull, 
but  on  the  rifts  a fat-like  luftre  is  lbmetimes  obfervable. 

Erasure  line-earthy,  or  more  or  lefs  fiat  conchoidal,  ap- 
proaching to  flaty.  IDivifible  into  indeterminately  angular, 
blunt-edgcd,  opaque  fragments. 

It  feels  rather  greafy,  is  always  more  or  lefs  foft,  mild, 
and  ealily  frangible  ; ltreak  rather  fhining  ; adhefion  to  the 
tongue  inconfiderable.  Specific  gravity  about  2 1. 

The  chemical  characters  of  green-earth,  derived  from 
Klaproth’s  analyfis  of  three  varieties,  viz.  thofe  from  Monte 
Baldo,  in  the  Veronefe,  from  Cyprus,  and  from  Eall  Pruf- 
iia,  are  the  following  : 

The  green-earth  from  Monte  Baldo,  when  heated  to  red- 
nefs,  loles  fix  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  while  its  hardnefs  is 
confiderably  increafed.  The  fragments  thus  fubjeCled  to 
the  fire  become  externally  of  a yellowifh-brown  colour,  inter- 
nally greyifh-black  and  gliftening.  That  of  Cyprus,  after 
ignition,  lofes  eight  parts  of  its  weight  ; and  its  colour  is 
converted  into  dirty  brownifh  yellow.  Expofed  to  the  fire 
of  the  porcelain  furnace  in  the  charcoal  crucible,  it  fufes 
to  a fome  what  porous  greenifh  glafs,  externally  of  a dirty- 
green  colour,  internally  of  that  of  emerald  ; in  the  clay  cru- 
cible it  is  converted  into  a greenifh-grey  flag.  The  green- 
earth  of  New  Eaft  Pruffia,  when  freed  from  the  admixed  fand 
by  elutrition,  and  ignited,  changes  its  green  colour  into  light 
leather-brown  ; the  conglomerated  particles  are  converted 
into  a hard  mafs,  and  thus  lofe  nine  per  cent,  of  their 
weight.  The  acids  do  not  acl  upon  green-earth,  and  they 
leave  its  colour  unaltered. 

The  refults  of  the  analyfes  of  the  above  three  varieties 
were  : 


Green-earth  of  Monte  Baldo, 
in  the  Veronefe. 

Green-earth  of  Cyprus. 

Silica  53 

5l  5° 

Oxyd  of  iron  - 28 

20.50 

Magnefia  - 2 

1.50 

Kali  - - 10 

18. 

Water  - 6 

8. 

Lofs  - 1 

.50 

Klapr.  Beitr.  vol.  4.  100 

ibid.  100 

Green-earth  of  New7  Eafl  Pruffia. 


Silica  - 

- 

- 

51- 

Alumina  - 

- 

- 

12. 

Magnefia  - 

- 

- 

3-5° 

Lime  - 

- 

- 

2. CO 

Oxyd  of  iron  - 

- 

- 

17- 

Natron,  with  a trace  of  kali 

- 

- 

4.50 

Water  - 

- 

- 

9. 

Lofs  - - - 

- 

* 

50 

ibid,  ico 


The  Prufiian  green-earth,  by  thus  differing  from  the  twro 
others,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  alumina  as  a con- 
flituent  part,  appears  to  approach  the  nature  of  chlorite. 

G reen-earth  occurs  principally  in  amygdaloid,  alfo  as  in- 
cruflation  on  the  nodules  of  zeolite,  See.  contained  in  the 
vacuities  ; fometimes  as  coating  the  fides  of  thefe  vacuities, 
which  are  often  partly  rilled  with  the  earth.  It  is  alfo, 
though  lefs  frequently,  found  in  porphyry  and  bafalt,  as 
nodules  in  the  new'er  fandftone,  and  even  in  the  rocks  be- 
longing  to  the  new'  fletz-trap -formation,  fuch  as  at  Afchau 

in 
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in  Bohemia,  where  calcareous  tuff  is  feen  alternating  with 
narrow  layers  of  a conglomerate,  made  up  of  grains  of  cal- 
careous fpar,  and  blunt-edged  fragments  of  the  tuff  to  which 
the  green  earth  ferves  as  the  cementing  fubitance.  But 
in  the  fame  place  green-earth  forms  a fletz-layer  of  about  a 
foot  in  thicknefs,  whofe  bafe  confifts  of  wacke-like  clay  and 
calcareous  tuff ; the  roof  of  indurated  maile.  e 
earth  of  New  Eaft  Pruffia,  confiiting  of  earthy  particles 
mixed  with  a coarfe  fand,  forms  a confiderable  bed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Memel,  between  Lofloitna 

and  Salloweye.  _ , , . . 

Among  the  localities,  befides  thofe  of  Monte  Baldo  in  the 
Vcronefe,  Cyprus,  Pruffia,  and  Bohemia,  already  pointed 
out,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : Altenburg  and 
Planitz,  in  Saxony;  Oberftein,  in  the  Palatinate;  Kovaeh, 
in  Hungary  ; Pontaudemer,  in  Normandy  ; Scotland,  Ice- 
land, the  Ferroe-iflands,  and  wherever  true  amygdaloid 

This  earth  is  ufed  as  a pigment,  particularly  for  water- 
colour painting  ; and,  being  very  durable,  and  not  too  ex- 
peniive,  alfo  for  houfe  painting,  &c.  _ . 

The  green-earth  of  Cyprus,  according  to  Mariti,  is  fold 
at  \\  piafters  for  a meafure  of  ioo  cakes.  It  is  carried  from 
the  pit  in  large  bafkets  made  of  the  palm-tree  ; three  of  thefe 
bafkets  generally  contain  the  above  mentioned  quantity.  A 
great  deal  was  exported  to  Holland  ; often  by  way  of  ballait. 

That  of  Bohemia,  above  mentioned,  is  fold,  according  as 
its  colour  is  deeper  and  its  grain  finer,  from  two  to  four 
florins  the  cvvt.  Part  of  it  is  alfo  burnt  there  in  fmall 
kilns,  and  fold  as  a red  pigment. 

By  the  Italians  green  earth  is  called  Verde  di  Brentorrico, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Monte  Bolca  to  a place  of  that  name. 

Green  Fallow,  in  Agriculture , a term  often  applied  to 
fuch  arable  land  as  is  rendered  clean  and  free  from  weeds, 
by  means  of  green  crops,  without  having  recourfe  to  the 
procefs  of  naked  or  fummer  fallowing.  This  conftitutes  one 
of  the  numerous  improvements  in  modern  hufbandry.  See 
Fallowing  of  Land. 

Green  Finch,  in  Ornithology.  See  Loxia  Chloric.  See 
alfo  Tanagra  Gyrola,  and  Fringilla  butyracea. 

Green  F'tjh.  See  CW-Fishery. 

Green  Food,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort  of  food  which  is 
employed  in  its  green  or  fucculent  condition,  in  the  feeding, 
foddering,  and  fupporting  of  various  kinds  of  live  flock. 
This  is  a fort  of  food  that  has,  within  thefe  late  years,  been 
much  more  extenfively  employed  than  was  formerly  the 
cafe;  yet  its  advantages  are  probably  in  general  not  fo  fully 
underllood  as  they  ought  to  be.  Its  importance  and  utility 
will,  however,  foon  appear  by  the  making  of  a few  expe- 
riments in  a proper  manner. 

Green  Glafs.  See  Glass. 

Green  Hew,  or  green-hue,  in  our  Old  Writers,  the  fame 
with  vert  in  forefts,  &c. 

Green  Hides,  are  thofe  not  yet  tanned,  or  drefled,  but 
fuch  as  are  taken  off  from  the  carcafes.  See  Hide  and 
Currying. 

Green  Iron  Earth.  See  Iron. 

Green  IJland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  among  the 
Philippines,  near  the  S.  coail  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Lugon. 
N.  lat.  13^  30'.  E.  long.  1211  21. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in 
the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  6J  f.  E.  long.  123°  30'. 
Alfo,  one  of  the  fnialler  Bahama  iflands.  N.  lat.  21°  38’. 
W.  long.  57  . — Alfo,  one  of  the  lefler  Virgin  iflands,  called 
likewife  “ Serpent  ifland, ” fituated  near  the  E.  end  of 
Porto  Rico. — Alfo,  a low  woody  ifland  near  the  N.  E. 
,coaft.  of  New  Holland;  12  miles  E.N.E.of  Cape  Grafton. 
S.  lat,  16  48'.' TV,  long.  21  f f. — Alfo,  an  ifland  iij  Had- 


fon’s  bay.  N.  lat.  6i°  2'.  W.  long.  72*  40'. — Alfo,  at 
ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Main.  N.  lat.  44°  41 '' 
W.  long.  67°  231. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  E.  coaft 
of  Antigua.  N.lat.  170  13'.  W.  long.  6i°  21'. — Alfo,  a 
fmall  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies,  about  a mile  N.E.  from  the 
ifland  of  St.  Thomas. 

Green  Iflands,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  difeovered  by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire.  N.  lat. 
40  53'.  E.  long.  1 540  50'. — Alfo,  a range  of  fmall  iflands 
in  that  part  of  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  called  the  “ fea  of 
Mindoro,”  near  the  E.  coaft  of  Palawan.  N.  lat.  9"  33'. 
E.  long.  1 190  6'. — Alfo,  a group  of  low  iflands  in  Prince 
William’s  found,  fituated  within  the  S.W.  channel,  between 
Montagu’s  ifland  and  Knight’s  ifland.  Capt.  Cook,  in  his 
third  voyage,  1778,  obferved  that  they  were  entirely  free 
from  fnow,  and  covered  with  wood  and  verdure,  and  there- 
fore called  them  by  this  name.  The  channel  between  Mon- 
tagu ifland  and  the  Green  iflands  is  between  two  and  three 
leagues  broad,  and  from  3410  17  fathoms  deep. 

Green  IJland  Harbour,  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  ot  Jamaica.  N.lat.  18'  24'.  W.  long.  78^  \ f. 

Green  Key,  or  Puerco,  a fmall  ifland  among  the  Ba- 
hamas. N.lat.  230  56'.  W.  long.  77°  50'. 

Green  Lead  Ore.  See  Lead. 

Green  Mountains,  in  Geography,  a range  of  mountains  in 
America,  extending  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  and  dividing  the 
waters  which  run  eafterly  into  Connecticut  river  from  thofe 
■which  fall  wefterly  into  lake  Champlain,  lake  George,  and 
Hudfon’s  river.  The  alcent  from  the  eaft  to  the  top  of  the 
Green  mountain  in  Vermont  is  much  more  eafy  than  that 
from  the  weft,  till  you  get  to  Onion  river,  where  the 
mountain  terminates.  The  vegetables  that  naturally  grow 
on  this  mountain  are  hemlock,  pine,  fpruce,  and  other 
evergreens,  which  always  exhibit  a green  appearance;  and 
hence  its  name.  The  chain  of  mountains  extends  through 
Mafiachufetts  and  Connedlicut,  and  terminates  in  New 
Haven.  Ivellington  peak,  the  higheft  of  thefe  mountains, 
is  about  3454  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Morfe. 

Green  Point,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  laf. 
ii°  53'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Weft  Florida,  in 
Penfacola  bay.  N.  lat.  30°  31'.  W.  long.  87'  4'. 

Green  Sauce,  in  Agriculture,  a term  fometimes  provin- 
cially  applied  to  the  common  forrel. 

Green  Scouring,  a difeafe  to  which  flieep,  calves,  and 
cattle  are  frequently  expofed,  and  which  is  with  difficulty 
removed.  See  Scour. 

G reen -Shank,  in  Ornithology,  the  ScOLOPAX  glottis  of 
Linnaeus;  which  lee. 

Green  Sicknefs.  See  Chlorosis. 

Green  Side,  in  Agriculture,  a term  often  provincially 
applied  to  grafs-land,  turf,  or  fivard. 

Green  Silver,  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  within  the 
manor  of  Writtle,  in  the  county  of  Eftex;  which  is,  that 
every  tenant,  whofe  fore-door  opens  to  Greenbury,  fhall 
pay  a half-penny  yearly  to  the  lord,  by  the  name  of  green 
fdver.  Blount. 

Green  Sod,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  applied 
to  grafs-ground,  turf,  or  fward. 

Green -Stone,  in  Mineralogy,  according  to  the  more  ge- 
neral acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a rock  compofed  of  horn- 
blende and  feldfpar,  and  belonging  to  what  is  termed  by  Wer- 
ner the  trap  formation.  (See  Trap.)  Mica  and  quartz 
are  likewife  feen  to  conftitute  ingredients  of  this  rock, 
but  they  are  not  confidered  as  eftentially  belonging  to  it. 
The  Groenjlen  of  Cronfted  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  lame  as 
our  green-ltone ; ' but  in  fome  cafes  too  great  latitude  has 
been  given  to  that  name. 

This 
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This  rock,  with  a view  to  the  periods  of  its  formation, 
is  divided  into  primitive,  tranfition,  and  fletz  green-ftone. 

The  primitive  green-ftone  is  generally  diftinguifhable  from 
the  others  by  its  highly  cryftalline  ftrudture.  The  horn- 
blende, in  which  a tendency  to  cryflaliization  is  almoft 
always  obfervable,  generally  conftitutes  the  predominant  in- 
gredient ; but  fometimes  this  is  only  apparently  fo,  the 
feldfpar  being  not  feldom  ftained  by  it  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  it  bears  the  greateft  refemblance  to  fmall  laminte  of 
hornblende.  In  this  cafe  the  blow-pipe  diicovers  the  ill u - 
fion  by  melting  the  hornblende  ; when  the  feldfpar  recovers 
its  ufual  whitifh  colour,  and  is  converted  into  a white  glafs. 

Werner  fubdivides  primitive  green-hone  into  four  varieties: 
I.  Common  green-f  one,  in  which  the  two  ingredients,  mixed 
in  different  proportions,  form  a granular  mafs.  2.  Por- 
phyritic  green-Jlone,  being  the  common  variety,  including  large 
ciyftals  of  feldfpar.  3.  Green  jfene  porphyry,  in  which  “ the 
granular  bails,  which  is  with  difficulty  diflinguifhable,  in- 
cludes cryffals  of  feldfpar  and  4.  Green  porphyry,  in  which 
“ the  granular  nature  of  the  bafis  is  no  longer  viiible  to  the 
naked  eye  ; it  appears  uniform  and  Ample  ; has  a blackifli 
green  or  pilfachio  green  colour,  and  includes  cryflals  of 
compaft  feldfpar.”  (Jamefon.)  To  thefe  are  to  be  re- 
ferred the  porfido  nero,  and  porfido  verde  antico  of 
Italian  antiquaries,  of  which  we  {hall  fay  more  hereafter. 
The  third  and  fourth  of  thefe  varieties  might,  we  think,  be 
fafely  united  ; at  leaft  the  definition  given  of  them  does  not 
indicate  any  difference,  except  in  the  {hade  of  green. 

This  old  green-ftone  appears  fometimes  flratified.  Gneifs 
is  the  rock  in  which  the  different  varieties  firff  appear  ; the 
next  rock  in  which  they  occur  is  mica-flate,  but  the  beds  of 
green-ftone  in  either  of  them  are  fcanty  and  inconfiderable  ; 
they  are  obferved  more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent  in 
clay  ftate  in  Scotland.  According  to  Mr.  Jamefon,  the  clay- 
flate  and  mica-flate,  that  form  a great  portion  of  the  country 
extending  from  Loch  Lomond,  by  Callander,  Comrie,  and 
Runkeld,  contain  numerous  beds  of  green-ftone  ; and  there, 
we  are  informed  by  this  geognofian,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
the  clay  ftate  contains  more  numerous  and  larger  beds  than 
the  mica  ftate. 

There  is  a vaft  number  of  varieties  of  primitive  green-ftone 
in  Bohemia  ; thus  it  is  found  in  the  Saatz  diftrief  of  that 
country,  where  it  refts  chiefly  on  gneils.  It  occurs  there 
alfo  with  quartz  as  a eonftituent  part.  The  varieties  mentioned 
by  Reufs,  as  being  found  there  within  a narrow  compals, 
are,  1.  A fmall  grained  mixture  of  velvet  black  hornblende, 
which  exhibits  a tendency  to  a prifmatic  cryftalline  form, 
with  yellowifh  white  feldfpar,  and  greyifh-white  and  fmoke 
grey  quartz.  The  hornblende  is  the  predominant  part ; the 
quartz  is  here  and  there  entirely  wanting  ; the  mixture 
pretty  uniformly  granular.  2.  A variety  in  which  the  horn- 
blende is  feen  in  groups,  diftinct  from  thofe  of  the  feldfpar 
and  quartz  ; fo  that  the  whole  forms  an  affemblage  of  black 
and  yellowifh-white  fpots.  3.  A variety  in  which  the  horn- 
blende is  fo  prevalent,  that  feldfpar  and  quartz  can  with 
difficulty  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  magnifying  glafs,  which 
difeovers  thefe  ingredients  collefted  into  fmall  fpots  and 
ftripes  ; it  contains  alfo  here  and  there  fome  feales  of  mica. 
4.  Var.  in  which  the  hornblende  is  feen  partly  maffive,  in 
lpots,  ftripes  uniformly  blended  with  the  feldfpar  and 
cuartz  ; partly  in  fmall  circular  cryflals  that  are  divergingly 
aggregated,  or  crofs  each  other  in  all  diredtions  ; feldfpar 
tile  and  brownifli-red  ; quartz  only  here  and  there  in  fmoke 
grey  grains.  5.  Var.  in  which  the  hornblende  fliows  a llrong 
tendency  to  cryflaliization,  and  is  much  accumulated  in  fome 
places ; though,  generally  fpeaking,  its  proportion  to  the  mix- 
ture of  yellowifh-white  and  reddiih-grey  feldfpar  and  greyifh- 


tvhite  quartz,  is  but  fmall  : it  contains  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous feales  of  filvery  and  yellowifh-white  mica.  6.  Var. 
in  which  the  texture  becomes  more  thick-flaky  ; the  fmoke- 
grey  quartz  becomes  predominant,  the  yellowifh-white  fcld- 
lpar  difappears  almoft  entirely,  and  the  hornblende  is  only 
thickly  diffeminated.  7.  Var.  in  which  the  yellowifh-white 
and  reddifh-grey  feldfpar  predominates  over  the  hornblende, 
which  is  feen  partly  maffive  and  in  fine  granular  concretions, 
partly  in  inhibited  and  difperfed  minute  fix-fided  prifms, 
imbedded  in  the  feldfpar  ; while  the  quartz  is  entirely  want- 
ing. It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  diftrift  the  primitive 
green-ftone  is  feen,  by  flow  gradation,  to  pafs  over  into 
perfedl  gneifs.  The  more  it  approaches  the  latter,  the  more 
the  granular  texture  becomes  indiftinet ; the  rock  adopts  a 
thick  fluty  texture,  the  hornblende  is  feen  more  and  more 
to  dimini fh,  while  the  mica  increafes  both  in  quantity  and 
fize,  until  perfect  gneifs  Hands  confeffed  as  the  eonftituent 
rock. 

This  rock  is  common  alfo  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  the  accounts  we  poffefs  of  the  green-ftone  of  feveral 
countries  is  tco  imperfebl  to  enable  us  to  determine  how  much 
of  il  may  be  confidered  as  primitive. 

The  tranfition  green-f  one  is  not  ealily  diferiminated  in  hand- 
fpecimens.  It  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Jamefon  as  being 
“a  fine  granular  mixture  of  hornblende  and  feldfpar;  and 
fometimes  the  mixture  is  fo  intimate,  that  the  eonftituent 
parts  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed.  Quartz  fometimes  tra- 
verfes  it  in  the  form  of  veins,  oris  diffeminated  through  it  ; 
a character  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  fletz  green-ftone, 
which  rarely  contains  quartz.  Sometimes  it  occurs  in  'rio- 
bular  diftinct  concretions,  and  thefe  again  conlift  of  curved 
lamellar  concretions,  forming  the  globular  rock  (kimelfels) 
of  Voigtland.  Sometimes  it  is  penetrated  with  reddifh 
brown  oxyd  of  iron,  which,  combined  with  the  dark-brown- 
hornblende,  gives  the  rock  a liver-brown  colour  ; hence  it  is 
denominated  in  Voigtland,  where  it  occurs,  leber-fels,  or 
liver  rock.  Beds  of  it  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  Bum- 
friesfhire,  in  the  Hartz,  Bohemia,  &c.” 

Flet-z-greenjlone.  Prof.  Jamefon,  in  his  “ Mineralogical 
D efeription  of  Dumfriesfhire,”  has  given  a ftiort  account  of 
the  occurrence  of  green-ftone  in  the  independent  coal-forma- 
tion ; and  Mr.  Fluid  has  difeovered  beds  of  amygdaloid  in 
the  fir  ft  or  oldeft  fletz-lime-ftone  ; whence  the  former  author 
confiders  himfelf  entitled  to  introduce  what  he  terms  the 
fetz-trap,  which  is  diftinCt  fiom  the  flill  newer  formation 
called  the  newf  fetz-trap  by  Werner.  In  the  independent 
coal  formation  it  occurs  in  beds  from  one  foot  to  many 
fathoms-  in  thicknefs  ; it  contains  imbedded  olivine  and- 
augite,  and  is  traverfed  by  numerous  veins  of  calc-fpar ; it 
often  alfo  contains  drufy  cavities,  which  are  lined  with  calc- 
fpar,  quartz,  barytes,  cubicite  and  prehnite  ; and  the  ca- 
vities are  fometimes  filled  with  water. 

The  green-ftone  of  Werner’s  nevuef  fetz-trap  formation- 
is,  upon  the  whole,  diftingui {liable  from  the  older  formation, 
by  its  ftrufture  being  of  a lefs  cryftalline  appearance,  and- 
by  its  diftimft  concretions  approaching  more- to  the  coarfe 
granular.  “ Its  colour  ufually  inclines  more  or  lefs  to.  green.. 
Certain  varieties  are  reodifh,  and  thefe  are  denominated 
fienitic  green-ftone.  When  frefti  and  rather  large  granular,, 
it  ufually  exhibits  a fimple  ftrudture  ; when,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  difintegrated,  and  fmaller  granular,  it  occurs  in 
globular,  and  thefe  again  in  curved  lamellar  diftinft  concre- 
tions. Certain  varieties  approach  to  wacke,  and  thefe  are 
ufually  vehicular,  and  form  a kind  of  amygdaloid.  It  is 
fometimes  very  diftinftly  flratified,  and  frequently  occurs  in 
veins.”  Jamefon. 

The  ufes  to  which  the  common  green-ftone  is  applied  are- 

not 
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not  manifold.  As  it  frequently  contains  a confiderablc  pfli* 
tion  of  iron,  and  is  fufficiently  fufible,  it  ferves  for  a flux  in 
the  iron  work  in  Smoland.  Of  the  porphyritic  varieties 
of  the  primitive  green-flone  ufed  for  ornament,  tne  follow- 
ing deferve  to  be  mentioned  : 

Antique  black  porphyries  (porlido  nero  antico).  T.  here  aie 
two  or  three  varieties  differing,  with  regard  to  the  inter.lity 
of  the  colour,  from  greenifh-black  to  velvet-black  ; and 
likewife  with  regard  to  the  fize  of  the  whitifh  feldfpar- 
cryftals:  in  one  of  them  the  cryftals  are  very  fmall,  and 
this  is  more  frequently  feen  among  the  remains  of  antiquity 
than  the  other. 

Mr.  Graffenauer,  in  his  mi  eralogy  of  Alface,  mentions 
a black  poryhyry  as  occurring  at  Framont ; and  alfo  as 
rounded  blocks  in  the  river  111. 

In  the  black  Gorjtcan  porphyry,  the  feldfpar-crykals  have 
a flight  tint  of  green,  like  thofe  of  the  antique  green  por- 
phyry. Ferber  makes  mention  of  a Sardinian  black  por- 
phyry, and  Sauflureof  one  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gemva,  which,  befldes  fmall  prifmatic  cryftals  of  feldfpar, 
includes  rounded  grains  of  tranfparent  colourlefs  quartz. 
The  latter  addition  is  likewife  obferved  in  a variety  of  a 
hlackifh  Siberian  porphyry,  which  is  fometimes  wrought  for 
ornamental  purpofes. 

Antique  green  porphyry  (porfido  verde  antico).  This  is 
the  ophites  of  the  ancients  ; a name  derived  from  feme  fup- 
pofed  refemblance  of  this  rock,  when  pohflied,  to  the  fkin 
of  a ferpent  ; whence,  in  modern  times,  antiquaries  have 
referred  the  porphyry  in  queition  to  the  magnefian  {lone 
called  ferpentine,  a mixture  of  which,  with  primitive  lime- 
ftone,  conflitutes  the  rock  called  verde  cmtico.  When 
once  confidered  as  the  fame  with  the  real  ferpentine, 
the  name  verde  antico,  of  courfe,  alfo  was  equally  applied 
to  the  green  porphyry  ; a circumftance  which  has  been 
productive  of  great  confufion.  There  are  now  but  few 
monuments  of  ancient  art  executed  in  this  porphyry  to  be 
met  with. 

There  are  fome  varieties  of  green  porphyry,  much  re- 
fembling  the  antique,  itill  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 
There  is  a quarry  of  it  on  Monte  Vifo,  in  Piedmont  ; 
which,  befldes  the  feldfpar,  contains  reddifh  grains,  fup- 
poied  to  be  garnets. 

The^mvz  Corfican porphyry,  found  in  the  diftriCt  of  Niotto, 
in  Coriiea,  has  a deep  bottle-green  bafe,  and  fine  white  feld- 
fpar cryftals  ; another,  which  contains  fome  dark  red  garnets, 
occurs  in  the  diftrict  of  Golo  in  the  fame  ifland. 

Sauffure  deferibes  the  green  porphyry  of  Geneva,  refom- 
bling  the  black  porphyry  above-mentioned,  in  the  figure  and 
colour  of  the  feldfpar  and  quartz,  but  differing  in  its  bafe, 
which  is  light  green  and,  in  fragments,  tranflucid  at  the 
edges.  Both  this  and  the  black  take  an  excellent  polifh. 

The  green  porphyry  of  the  Vofges  has  a dark  green  bafe, 
and  contains  numerous  middle-iized  feldfpar-cryftals  of  a 
pale  green  colour.  It  is  found  at  La  Chevetrey,  on  the 
heights  of  Frelle  en  Comte,  and  made  ufe  of  for  orna- 
mental purpofes.  In  another  variety,  found  not  far 
from  this  quarry,  the  feldfpar-cryftals  are  l'o  prefled 
ugainft  each  other,  that  they  are  ill-formed,  and  conceal 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  bafe.  They  are  manufactured  into 
flubs  for  tables,  chimney-pieces,  Sec.  and  l'ometimes  pafs 
by  the  improper  name  of  green  granite. 

There  is  abundance  of  the  green  porphyry  in  the  Py- 
renees, where  it  is  known  by  the  old  appellation  of  ophite. 

GRKEsf/oueJiale,  a compound  rock,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a variety  of  the  preceding,  from  which  it  differs 
in  having  a ditlincl  fluty  ftruclure  ; the  feldfpar,  moreover, 
jseiiig  generally  mere  abundant  than  the  hornblende.  It 
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ranks  with  the  primitive  trap,  but,  not  occurring  ipt\  rocks 
older  than  clay-flate,  is  confidered  as  the  iieweft  of  the  firft 
clafs  of  the  trap  formation.  It  occurs  in  confiderable  beds, 
and  in  Sweden  whole  mountains  are  faid  to  conlift  of  it.  Se- 
veral mining  diftriCts  are  fituated  in  this  rock,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Gerfdorf,  in  Saxony,  of  Radoliladt,  in  Silefia,  and  of 
Adelfors,  in  Sweden. 

Green  Szvard,  in  Agriculture,  a name  applied  to  the  grafs, 
turf,  or  fward,  by  which  land  is  covered  while  in  the  flate  of 
pafture  or  under  the  feythe.  Such  land  as  has  been  long  in 
this  flate,  is  moftly  covered  with  a clofe  compaCl  fward  ; 
v.  hile  in  the  contrary  cafe,  it  is  moftly  light,  open,  and 
thin.  See  Sward. 

Green  Turtle  Bay,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  among 
the  Bahamas.  N.  lat.  26  40.  W.  long.  77 J 59'. 

Green  Wax  is  ufed  where  eftreats  are  delivered  to  the 
fheriffs  out  of  the  exchequer,  under  the  feal  of  that  court, 
made  in  green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the  feveral  counties, 

Green  Weed.  See  Broom. 

Green  Winter.  See  Winter  Green. 

GREENAE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Denmark,  in 
North  Jutland;  28  miles  N.  E.  of  Aarhuus. 

GREENBGRGH,  a townfhip  of  Weft  Chefter,  in 
the  flate  of  New  York,  containing  1581  inhabitants. 

GREENBUSH,  a townfhip  of  Renfl'ulaer  county,  New 
York,  containing  3472  inhabitants. 

GREENCLOTH,  a board,  or  court  of  juftice,  held 
in  the  compting-houfe  of  the  king’s  houfhold,  for  the  taking 
cognizance  of  all  matters  of  government  and  juftice  within 
the  king's  court  royal;  and  for  correcting  all  the  fervants 
therein,  that  fhall  any  way  offend. 

To  this  court  alfo  belonged  the  authority  of  maintaining 
the  peace  for  twelve  miles  round  the  king’s  court,  where- 
ever  it  fhall  be,  excepting  at  London. 

The  judge  of  this  court  was  the  lord  fleward,  aflifled  by 
the  treafurer,  comptroller,  cofferer,  clerks  of  the  green- 
cloth,  &c.  It  took  its  name,  grecncloih,  from  a greencloth 
fpread  over  the  board  where  they  fat,  whereon  were  the  arms 
of  the  compting-houfe.  The  clerks  of  this  court  were 
officers  who  attended  there,  and  had  bulinefs  affigned  them 
by  the  board.  All  bills  of  comptrolments,  relating  to  the 
office,  were  fummed  up,  and  allowed  by  the  clerks  comp- 
trollers, and  audited  by  the  clerks  of  the  greencloth.  They 
alfo  appointed  the  king’s,  queen’s  and  houfhold’s  diet,  and 
kept  all  records,  ledgers,  and  papers,  relating  thereto; 
made  up  bills,  parcels,  and  debentures  for  falaries,  &c.  and 
provifions  and  neceflaries  for  the  officers  of  the  pantry,  but- 
tery, cellar.  Sec.  They  alfo  waited  upon  foreign  princes, 
when  entertained  by  his  majefty.  This  court  has  been 
abolifhed.  > 

GREENE, Maurice,  Dr.  in  Biography,  was  the  fon  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Greene,  vicar  of  St.  Olave  Jewry,  in  London, 
and  nephew  of  John  Greene,  ferjeant  at  law.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul,  and  when  his  voice 
broke  was  bound  apprentice  to  Brind,  the  organiil  of  that 
cathedral.  Pie  was  early  noticed  as  an  elegant  organ 
player  and  compofer  for  the  church,  and  obtained  the 
place  of  organiil  of  St.  Dunfian  in  the  Weft,  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1 7 17,  on  the  death  of 
Daniel  Purcell,  he  was  likewife  eleCled  organiil  of  St.  An- 
drew’s, Holborn;  but  the  next  year,  his  mailer  Brind 
dying,  Greene  was  appointed  his  fucceffor  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St. Paul’s;  upon  which  event,  fie  quitted  both 
the  places  lie  had  previoafly  obtained.  In  1726,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Crofts,  he  was  appointed  organiil  and  com- 
pofer to  the  Chapel  Royal;  and  on  the  death  of  Eccles, 
1735,  mailer  of  his  majefty’s  band.  In  1730,  ..he  obtained 
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the  degree  of  doftor  in  mufic  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ap- 
pointed public  mufic  profeffor  in  the  fame  univerfity,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Tudway.  Greene  was  an  intelligent  man,  a 
conftant  attendant  at  the  opera,  and  an  acute  obferver  of 
the  improvements  in  compolition  and  performance,  which 
Handel  and  the  Italian  fingers  employed  in  his  dramas, 
had  introduced  into  this  country.  His  melody  is  therefore 
more  elegant,  and  harmony  more  pure,  than  thofe  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  though  lefs  nervous  and  original.  Greene  had 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  age  and  neighbourhood  of  a 
mufi cal  giant,  with  whom  he  was  utterly  unable  to  con- 
tend, but  by  cabal  and  alliance  with  his  enemies.  Handel 
was  but  too  prone  to  treat  inferior  artifts  with  contempt; 
what  provocation  he  had  received  from  Greene,  after  their 
firil  acquaintance,  when  our  countryman  had  a due  fenfe 
of  his  great  powers,  we  know  not;  but  for  many  years  of 
his  life,  he  never  fpoke  of  him  without  fome  injurious  epi- 
thet. Greene’s  figure  was  below  the  common  lize,  and  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  very  much  deformed ; yet  his  ad- 
drefs  and  exterior  manners  were  thofe  of  a man  of  the  world, 
mild,  attentive,  and  well-bred.  Hi  Rory  has  little  to  do 
with  the  infirmities  of  artills;  who  being  men , in  fpite  of 
uncommon  gifts  and  infpirations,  are  fubject  to  human 
frailties,  which  enthufiafm,  praife,  and  the  love  of  fame, 
more  frequently  augment  than  diminifh. 

Greene  had  the  honour,  early  in  life,  to  teach  the  duchefs 
of  Newcallle,  which,  joined  to  his  profcfiional  merit,  and  the 
propriety  of  his  condudl,  was  the  foundation  of  his  favour 
with  the  prime  minifter,  and  the  notice  of  the  firil  people 
about  the  court.  In  1730,  when  the  duke  of  Newcallle 
was  in  flailed  chancellor  of  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge,  he 
was  appointed  to  fet  the  ode,  and  then  not  only  obtained 
his  doctor's  degree,  but,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tudway,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  profefior  of  mufic  in  that 
univerfity.  As  an  exercife  for  his  degree,  he  fet  Pope’s 
ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  day;  having  firil  had  interell  fufficient 
to  prevail  on  the  author  to  make  new  arrangements  in  the 
poem  to  render  it  more  fit  for  mufic,  and  even  to  add  an 
entire  new  ftanza,  between  the  fecond  and  third,  which  had 
never  appeared  in  any  of  the  printed  editions. 

Greene  had  fenfe  and  knowledge  fufficient,  in  his  younger 
days,  to  admire  and  refpedl  the  abilities  of  the  two  great 
mufical  champions,  Handel  and  Bononcini,  whole  difputed 
talents  occafioned  as  much  difeord  in  the  capital  as  the 
factions  of  Whig  and  Tory.  At  the  fame  time  as  he  was 
impreffed  with  the  highell  reverence  for  Handel’s  great 
ftyle  of  playing  the  organ,  and  the  force  of  his  genius  for 
compolition,  he  could  not  help  lilleuing  with  pleafure  to  Bo- 
noncini’s  performance  on  the  violoncello,  and  to  the  grace 
and  good  talle  of  fome  of  his  opera  fongs;  at  which,  per- 
haps, Handel  took  umbrage — for  during  thefe  feuds,  he 
broke  olf  his  acquaintance,  and  ever  afterwards,  regarding 
him  as  an  enemy,  never  mentioned  his  name  but  with  con- 
tempt. This  treatment  naturally  rendered  Greene  a par- 
tizan  on  the  fide  of  Bononcini,  and  in  1728  he  defended 
him,  as  long  as  he  was  able,  from  the  charge  of  plagiarifm, 
with  refpeX  to  a cantata  which  had  been  introduced  at  the 
academy  of  ancient  mufic  as  Bononcini’s,  and  which  was 
afterwards  difeovered  to  be  the  compolition  of  Lotti,  at 
Venice.  See.  Boxoxcixi. 

Greene’s  merit  and  connexions  were  fuch,  that  he  foon 
arrived  at  the  moll  honourable  appointments  in  his  profef- 
fion:  for  belides  being  organill  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  1727,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Croft,  he  was  appointed  organill  and  com- 
pofer  of  the  Chapel  Royal;  and  in  1735  he  fucceeded  Eccles 
Vo l.  XVI. 
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as  compofer  to  his  majelly,  and  mailer  of  his  band,  in  which 
Ration  he  fet  all  the  odes  of  the  laureate,  Colley  Cibber* 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  compofitions  of  Dr.  Greene  were  very  numerous, 
particularly  for  the  church.  Early  in  his  career  he  fet  a 
fe  Deum,  and  part  of  the  Song  of  Deborah , which  were 
never  printed;  but  the  anthems  and  fervices  which  he  pro- 
duced for  St.  Paul’s  and  the  King’s  Chapel,  he  coileXed 
and  publilhed  in  two  vols.  folio ; and  of  thefe  the  merit  is 
fo  various  as  to  leave  them  open  to  much  diferimination  and 
fair  criticifm.  Among  the  faults  to  be  aferibed  to  this  com-, 
pofer,  none  are  fo  flagrant  as  the  light  diviilons  in  which 
his  folo  anthems  abound,  and  the  repetition  of  pafiages  a 
note  higher  or  a note  lower  in  what  the  Italians  call  rofalsa, 
which  are  always  dull,  tirefome,  and  indications  of  a lterile 
fancy.  The  opening  of  his  fecond  folo  anthem,  vol.  i.  p.  26, 
is  very  folemn  and  pathetic,  and  the  organ -part  judicious 
and  plealing ; but,  page  45,  Santa  Rofalia  tells  her  beads 
fix  times,  while  one  very  Ihort  paffage  is  finging.  “ Lord 
how  long  wilt  thou  be  angry,”  alia  Palcjlrina,  for  five 
voices,  though,  none  of  the  iubicfts  are  new,  feems  to  us 
the  bed  full  anthem  of  his  compolition.  The  ityle  is  clear, 
the  anfwers  are  regular,  and  the  modulation  fuch  as  dif- 
coverr,  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the  belt  ancient  writers 
for  the  church.  Of  the  full  anthem:  “ O ling  unto  the 
Lord,”  for  five  voices,  the  fugue  in  the  firil  movement  is 
welt  worked,  and  has  a good  effect  in  performance;  but 
the  reft  of  the  anthem  is  not  equal  in  its  fubjeXs,  or  then- 
treatment.  “ Lord  how  are  they  increafed  that  trouble 
me,”  leems  one  of  the  molt  plealing  of  Dr.  Greene’s  folo 
anthems.  The  lall  anthem  in  the  firil  volume,  for  two 
voices,  has  many  plealing  pafiages,  and  rather  more  variety 
of  fubjeX  than  molt  of  the  others. 

The  firil  movement  in  the  fecond  volume  feems  calcu- 
lated to  difplay,  in  the  performers,  the  power  of  making  a 
fhake  upon  fiiort  notice.  A lhake,  judicioufly  applied,  is 
a brilliant  embellilhment  in  a finger;  but  when  lavifhed,  iVu- 
properly,  is  pert  and  unmeaning;  nor  is  it  ever  more  fo 
than  upon  the  firil  note  of  a movement.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  feventeen  or  eighteen  fiiakes  diflributed  among 
the  performers  in  the  courfe  of  one  page,  which  are  more 
than  a modern  opera  finger  of  judgment,  talle,  and  e£- 
preffion,  would  ufe  in  a month,  were  Lis  (hake  ever  fo 
good;  the  rell  of  the  anthem  is  on  common  fubjedls,  which, 
are  commonly  treated. 

The  two-part  anthem,  “ Thou,  O God,  art  praifed,’’ 
has  repeatedly  a paffage  on  the  word  praifed , which  iias  to 
our  ear  the  difagrefiable  effeft  of  two  fifths;  and  there  is 
a point  at  “ unto  thee  lhall  my  vow  be  performed,”  for 
which  he  was  manifellly  obliged  to  the  fecond  movement  of 
Handel’s  fourth  organ  concerto.  The  rell  of  the  anthem 
confills  of  agreeable  pafiages  of  the  times,  but  nothing  like 
originality  appears  in  any  one  idea. 

“ The  King  (hall  rejoice,”  for  three  voices,  is  agreeable 
common-place.  Perhaps  that  is  hardly  enough  to  fay  of 
the  fecond  movement:  “ O Lord  grant  me  a long  life.” 

“ Let  my  complaint,”  a full  anthem,  a 5,  is  very  folemn 
and  folid  pompolition. 

The  anthem  for  Chrillmas  day  has  an  air  of  chearfulnefs, 
fuitable  to  the  occalion,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
compofition.  “ Hear  iny  prayer,  O God,”  has  more  merit, 
of  gravity  and  expreffion  than  moll  of  the  anthems  in  this 
volume.  “ O fing  unto  God,”  is  agreeable  mufic,  but  toq 
fecular  in  its  melody,  and  return  to  the  fubjedl.  “ Have 
mercy  upon  me;”  the  two  firil  movements  of  this  anthem 
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are  fober  and  affe&ing;  but  the  fecond  and  third  have  too 
many  vulgar  and  worn-out  divifions ; the  laft  chorus,  how- 
ever, is  more  ecclefiaftical,  and  lefs  common  in  melody  and 
modulation.  The  folo  anthem:  “ Hear,  O Lord,”  for  a 
bafe  voice,  is  grave  and  pathetic,  on  the  model  of  Handel  s 
heft  oratorio  fongs.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  next, 
for  two  voices:  “ I will  feek.  unto  God.”  “ O God  of 
my  righteonfnefs,”  is  fuperior  in  the  duet  movement,  folo 
"Verfe,  and  chorus,  to  any  thing  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  volume;  this  anthem  rifes  fomewhat  above  mediocrity. 
“ O give  thanks,”  is  wholly  built  with  Corelli’s  and  Han- 
del’s materials,  though  fomewhat  differently  difpofed;  par- 
ticularly page  86,  where  the  whole  harmony  moves  toge- 
ther, one  note  lower,  three  times,  after  a crotchet  reft,  to 
this  bafe:  E,  B S^d,  E ; X>,  A *3d,  D ; C,  G,  C.  “ The 
Lord  is  my  fhepherd,”  has  too  many  light  fong-paffages 
in  it,  notwithftanding  the  white  and  fquare  notes  which 
«nve  it  a venerable  look  on  paper.  “ O how  amiable  are 
thv  dwellings,”  is  a very  agreeable  anthem,  though  the 
paffages  were  not  new  at  the  time  it  was  compofed.  The 
movement  with  an  organ  accompaniment,  in  the  anthem; 
“ My  foul  truly  waiteth,”  is  well  conducted,  and  not  com- 
mon; the  reft  of  the  anthem  has  merit,  particularly  the 
chorus  of  the  laft  movement.  “ The  Lord,  even  the  rnoft 
mighty  Gad,”  for  a bafe  voice,  is  fet  with  great  gravity 
and  propriety;  few  anthems,  indeed,  for  that  fpecies  of 
voice,  are  more  agreeable;  the  points,  however,  in  the 
chorus^  are  very  common.  The  anthem  in  eight  parts,  a 
due  con : “ How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me,”  is  very  well 
written,  a-  capelin,  and  good  muiic.  Indeed,  the  firft  move- 
ment of  this  anthem  manifefts  greater  abilities  than  any  of 
his  productions  that  we  have  feen,  who  is  in  general  very 
eorreCI  in  his  harmony ; but  as  to  invention  and  defign,  he 
i'eldom  foars  above  mediocrity.  “ O Lord  give  thine  ear. 
unto  my  prayer,”  for  two  voices,  is  very  pleafmg  mufic, 
particularly  the  firft  movement.  The  laft  anthem  of  ibis 
volume  is  made  up  of  common  play-lioufe  paffages;  the  firft 
movement  is  heavy  and  monotonous;  tire  andante  tirefome, 
by  the  repetitions  of  an  old  harpiichord-leffon  paffage  in  the 
bafe ; the  chorus  juftifies  Mr.  Mafon’s  cenfure  of  the  author, 
(colled!,  of  the  Words  of  anthems)  for  his  too  long  and 
frequent  divifions;  thefe  are  too  vulgar  and  riotous  for 
the  church,  and,  indeed,  would  have  no  merit  of  novelty 
any  where.  The  vivace,  page  15 1,  upon  which  the  laft 
chorus  is  built,  has  more  of  the  dancing  minuet,  or  Vaux- 
lia.ll  fong,  in  it,  than  belong  to  that  fpecies  of  gravity  and 
dignity  which  befits  devotion.  We  think  we  could  neither 
play  nor  hear  this  movement  in  a church,  without  feeling 
athamed  of  its  impropriety. 

There  is  confiderable  merit  of  various  kinds  in  the  Col- 
lection of  Catches,  Canons,  and  two-part  Songs,  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Greene;  the  compofition  is  clear,  cor  re  ft,  and 
•mafterly;  the  melodies,  for  the  times  when  they  were  pro- 
duced, are  elegant,  and  defigns  intelligent  and  ingenious. 
It  was  farcaftieally  faid,  during-  the  life  of  this  compofer, 
that  his  fecular  mufic  fmelt  of  the  church,  and  his  anthems 
of  the  theatre.  The  truth  is,  he  produced  but  little  fecular 
mufic.  His  fong  of  “ Go  rofe,”  was  long  in  general 
favour,  and  fome  of  his  eafy  ballads,  as  “ Bufy,  curious, 
thirfty  fly;”  “ Dear  Chloe  while  thus  beyond  meafure,” 
&c.  were  the  delight  of  ballad-moi:gers  fifty  years  ago. 
The  colieftion  of  harpfichord  leffons,  which  he  publilhed 
late  in  his  life,  though  they  difeovered  no  great  powers 
of  invention,  or  hand,  had  its  day  of  favour,  as  aboardirm-- 
fchool  book;  for  being  neither  fo  elaborate  as  thofe  of 
Handel,  nor  fo  difficult  as  the  leffons  of  Scarlatti,  or  the 
fonatas  of  Alberti,  they  gave  but  little  trouble,  either  to 
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the  mailer  or  fcliolar,  Indeed,  as  all  the  paffages  are  ft 
familiar  and  temporary,  they  feem  to  have  been  occafion- 
ally  produced  for  idle  pupils  at  different  times,  with  whom 
facility  was  the  firft  recommendation. 

Dr.  Greene,  during  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  began  to 
colleift  the  fervices  and  anthems  of  our  old  church  compo- 
fers,  from  the  iingle  parts  ufed  in  the  feveral  cathedrals  of 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  corredl  and  publiih  them  in  fcore; 
a plan  which  he  did  not  live  to  accoinplifh;  but  bequeath- 
ing his  papers  to  Dr.  Boyce,  it  was  afterwards  executed  in 
a very  fplendid  and  ample  manner.  Dr.  Greene  died  in 
1755,  and  was  fueceeded,  as  compofer  to  the  Chapel  Royal 
and  mailer  of  his  majefty’s  band,  by  his  worthy  pupil 
Dr.  Boyce. 

GittSr.NE,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Wafliington  diftriCI 
in  Teneffee,  containing  7610  inhabitants-,  of  whom  471  are 
Haves.  Greenville  college  has  been  ellablifhed  by  law  in 
this  county.  (See  Gkf.envu.LE. ) — Alfo,  a county  in  the 
tipper  diftric!:  of  Georgia,  bounded  W.  by  the  upper  part 
of  Oconee  river,  E.  by  Wilkes  county,  and  S.  by  that  of 
Wafhington,  containing  10761  inhabitants,  including  3657 
flaves.  The  chief  town  is  Greenfborough  — Alfo,  a county 
in  the  ftate  of  Ohio,  bounded  N.  on  the  Indian  ocean,  S. 
on  Rofs  and  Warren,  E.  on  Rols  and  Franklin,  and  W.  on- 
Montgomery  county.  Its  extent  front  N.  to  S.  is  58,  and 
from  E.  to  W.  21  miles.  By  the  cenfus  of  1803  it  contains 
446  white  males  of  21  years  and  upwards. — Alfo,  a town- 
fliip  in  Chenango  county,  New  York,  on  the  E.  fide  of 
Chenango  river,  containing  655  inhabitants. 

GREENFIELD,  a haudfome  flourifhiiig  poft-town  ire 
Hamplhire  county,  Maffacluifetts,  about  104  mile's  W.  by  N. 
from  Bolton.  This  tovvnlhip  lies  on  the  W.  banks  of  the- 
Connecticut  river  ; it  wras  incorporated  in  1753,  and  contains, 
1 254  inhabitants. — Alio,  a poft-town  in  Saratoga  countv. 
New  York,  containing  3073  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  in 
Hill  fborough  county,  New  Elampftiire,  containing  934  in- 
habitants. 

GREENHILL,  John,  in  Biography . a painter  of 
much  promife,  but  whofe  dilfolute  morals  cut  lhort  his- 
thread  of  life,  at  the  early  age  of  20.  He  was  born  at 
Salilbury  in  1649,  and  became  a pupil  of  Lely,  whofe 
manner  of  cotirfe  he  imitated,  and  with  much  fuecefs. 

GREENHOUSE,  in  Gardening,  a houfe  of  Ihelter  in  a- 
garden ; contrived  for  preferring  the  more  tender  and  curious 
exotic  plants,  which  will  not  bear  the  winter’s  cold  abroad  in 
our  climate. 

Greenhoufes,  as  they  are  now  built,  ferve  not  only  as  confer- 
vatories,  but  likewife  as  ornaments  of  gardens;  being  ufu- 
ally  large  and  beautiful  ftruChires,  in  form  of  galleries, 
wherein  the  plants  are  handfomely  ranged  in  cafes  for  the 
purpofe. 

The  greenhoufe  is  a fort  of  building,  fronted  and  covered 
with  glazed  frames,  deftined  for  the  purpofe  of  preferring 
various  forts  of  exotic  ihrubs,  &c.  through  the  winter  feafon  : 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat  is  not  here  neceffary,  except  in  very 
intenfe  cold  weather.  It  is  advifeablc,  in  coiiftruclfng  fuch 
houfes,  to  ereft  flues  to  life  occalionally,  which  may  prove 
lerviceable,  not  only  in  fevere  frofts,  but  alfo  in  moift  foggy 
weather,  where  a moderate  fire  will  now-  and  then  dry  up. 
the  damps,  which  would  otherwife  prove  pernicious  to  many 
of  the  tender  kinds  of  plants. 

It  differs  from  the  confervatory  chiefly  in  this  circiim- 
ftance,  that  the  plants,  trees,  or  fhrubs,  are  in  pots  or  tubs,: 
and  placed  upon  Hands,  frames,  or  llages,  during  the 
winter,  to  be  removed  to  proper  fituations  in  the  open  air,, 
in  the  hot.  fummer  leafon  ; while  in  that  there, are  beds,  bor- 
ders, 
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<Iers,  and  clumps,  laid  but  in  the  ground  plan,  and  made 
up  with  the  bell;  earthy  materials,  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  in  which  the  fhrubs,  trees,  & c.  are  regularly 
planted  ; the  whole  of  the  roof  being  removed  during  the 
fummer  to  admit  frefh  air,  and  replaced  on  the  approach  of 
the  autumn,  to  remain  until  the  following  fummer  renders 
it  unncceffary. 

The  green-houfes  are  at  prefent  moitly  contrived  to  Hand 
in  the  pleafure-graund,  near  to  thehoufe,  if  polfible.  They 
fnouldbe  upon  a fomewhat  elevated  lpot,  full  to  the  fouth, 
and  where  the  fun  has  accefs  from  its  riling  to  its  fetting  : 
thefe  buildings  are  commonly  of  brick  or  (tone,  having  the 
fronts  and  tops  ahnoit  wholly  ot  glafs-work  ; and  ranging 
lengthways  eaft  and  weft.  They  are  generally  con  limited 
upon  tome  ornamental  plan.  As  to  the  general  dimenfions 
in  refpeit  to  length,  width,  and  height,  they  may  be  from 
ten  to  fifty  feet,  or  more  in  length,  according  to  the  number 
of  plants  to  be  contained  ; and  in  width,  from  ten  or  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  ; but  for  middling-houfes,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
feet  is  a fufficient  width  ; and  in  height  in  the  clear,  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  width. 

The  walls  on  the  backs  and  ends,  particularly  the  former, 
fhould  be  carried  up  two  bricks  thick  ; and  if  more  than  fifteen 
feet  high,  two  bricks  and  a half  thick  ; at  one  end  of  the 
hack  wall  on  the  outfide,  it  is  eligible  to  credit  a furnace, 
for  burning  fires  occafionally,  communicating  with  flues 
within,  ranging  in  two  or  three  returns  along  the  back  wall, 
having  one  flue  running  along  the  front  and  end  walls,  raifed 
wholly  above  the  floor  of  the  houfe. 

The  fronts  of  the  buildings  fhould  have  as  much  glafs  as 
polfible,  and  wide  glafs  doors  fhould  lie  made  in  the  middle, 
both  for  ornament  and  entrance,  and  for  moving  in  and  out 
the  plants.  It  would  all’o  be  convenient  to  have  a fmaller 
entrance  door  at  one  end  : the  width  of  the  windows  for 
the  glafs  faflies  may  he  five  or  fix  feet  ; and  the  piers  between 
the  faflies  may  be  either  of  timber,  iix,  eight,  or  ten  inches 
wide,  according  to  their  height,  or  if  of  brick  or  ftone-work, 
two  feet  wide  at  lealt.  Hoping  both  iides  of  each  pier  in- 
ward, that  by  taking  off  the  angles,  a free  admifiion  may 
be  given  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  For  the  lame  reafon,  the 
bottoms  of  the  faflies  fhould  reach  within  a foot  of  the  .floor 
of  the  houfe,  and  their  tops  almoljE  as  high  as  the  roof ; and 
if  brick  or  Hone  piers  two  feet  wide,  (butters  may  be  hung  on 
the  inlide  to  fall  back  againlt  each  pier.  The  roof  maybe  either 
wholly  or  only  half  glals-work,  next  the  front  ; the  other 
half  dated,  efpecially  if  the  upright  or  front  piers  are  of 
timber  ; and  the  (hatters  to  cover  the  top  glaffes  may  be  fo 
contrived  as  to  Hide  under  the  Hated  roof:  where  the  piers 
are  of  brick  or  Hone,  it  is  common  to  have  the  roof  entirely 
Hated  or  tiled  ; but  Hating  is  the  moll  ornamental  for  a half 
of  whole  roof ; and  the  cicling  within  fhould  be  white  ; 
which,  as  well  as  the  whole  inlide  wall,  mult  be  well  plaf- 
tered  and  white-wafhed,  fo  as  to  render  it  clean  and  neat. 

But  in  green-houfes  of  modern  conitrudtion,  in  order  to 
have  as  much  glafs  as  polfible  in  front,  the  piers  between  the 
falhes  are  commonly  of  timber  only,  from  fix  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  thick,  according  to  the  height,  io  as  to  admit  as 
great  a portion  of  light  and  heat  of  the  fun  as  polfible,  and 
the  roofs  wholly  of  glazed  frame-work.  t 

The  green-houfes  for  large  collections  of  plants  have 
fometimes  two  wings  of  imaller  dimenfions,  added  to  the 
main  buildings,  at  each  end,  in  a right  line,  feparated 
fometimes  from  it  by  a glafs  partition,  with  Hiding  falhes  for 
communication,  and  the  front  almolt  wholly  of  glafs-work,  and 
half  or  whole  glafs  roofs.  Thus,  by  thefe  additional  wings, 
the  houfes  confiit  of  three  diri  lions,  whereby  the  different 


qualities  and  temperatures  of  the  various  plants  can  be  move 
eligibly  fuited.  The  middle,  or  main  divilion,  may  be  for  all 
the  principal  and  more  hardy,  woody,  or  Ihrubby  kinds, 
which  require  protection  only  from  froit  ; one  of  the  wings 
appropriated  for  the  fucculent  tribe,  and  the  other  to  the 
more  tender  kinds  that  require  occafional  heat  in  winter, 
but  which  can  live  without  the  heat  ot  a Hove  or  kot- 
houfe. 

On  whatever  plans  green-houfes  are  conflrufted,  the 
whole  of  the  inlide  walls  fhould  be  neatly  iinifhed  off  with 
plailer  and  white-wafh,  and  the  wood-work  painted  white  ; 
the  bottom  being  painted  with  large  fquare  paving  tiles,  or 
fome  other  limilar  material. 

In  the  green-houfe  there  fhould  be  Hands,  frames,  or 
treffels,  which  may  he  moved  in  and  out,  upon  which 
rows  ot  planks  may  be  fixed,  fo  as  to  place  the  pots  or 
tubs  of  plants,  in  regular  rows,  one  above  another  ; by 
which  their  heads  may  be  io  fituated  as  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other  : the  lsvvell  rows  of  plants  next  the  windows 
being  placed  above  four  feet  from  them,  that  there  may  be 
convenient  breadth  left  to  walk  in  front  ; and  the  rows  of 
plants  fhould  rile  gradually  from  the  firff,  in  iuch  a manner, 
that  the  heads  of  the  fecond  row  be  entirely  advanced  above  the 
firff:,  the  items  only  being  hid  ; and  at  the  back  of  the  houfe 
a fpace  allowed  of  at  lealt  live  feet,  for  the  conveniency  of 
watering  the  plants,  and  to  admit  a current  of  air  round 
them,  that  the  damps  occafioned  by  their  perfpiration,  may 
be  the  better  diffipated  ; which  by  being  pent  in  too  clofely 
often  occalion  a mouldinefs  upon  the  tender  {hoots  and  leaves, 
and,  when  the  houfe  is  clofe  Unit  up,  this  Hagnating,  rancid 
vapour  is  often  very  deltruCtive  ; for  which  reafon  they 
fhould  never  be  crowded  too  clofe  to  each  other,  nor  fhould 
fucculent  plants  ever  be  placed  among  them. 

In  Plate  Gardening,  ( Green-houfe ) there  is  a ground  plan  and 
elevation  of  an  improved  green-houfe  in  which  Jig.  i.  fhews 
the-  front  elevation,  Jig.  2.  the  ground  plan,  andyfy.  3.  a lec- 
tion of  the  fame. 

And  at  Jig.  y.  is  another  houfe  of  this  kind  upon  another 
plan. 

Gixekx -house  Plants,  in  Gardening,  are  fuch  as  require 
the  protection  of  this  fort  of  building  during  the  winter  or 
other  feafon  ; the  following  are  the  principal  of  the  different 
forts  that  demand  this  kind  of  treatment. 

Succulent  Kind. 

Agave,  agave  or  American  aloe ; compriflng  common 
great  American  agave,  with  entire  green  leaves,  and  a 
branching  flower-ffalk; — common  agave  with  llriped  leaves ; — 
Virginian  agave,  with  narrower  pale-green  leaves. 

Aloe,  African  aloe ; containing  mitre-fhaped  aloe-tree,  or 
fword  aloe; — aloe  ferox  ; — fan  aloe; — foccotrine  aloe; — 
foap  aloe  ; — partridge-bread  aloe  ; — tongue  aloe  ; — 
warted-tongue  aloe  ; — pearl-tongue  aloe  ; — cobweb-aloe; 

• — hedge-hog  aloe  ; — culhion  aloe  ; — fpiral  aloe  ; — pentan- 
gular fpiral  aloe  ; — triangular  fpiral  aloe  ; — iris  uvaria 
aloe. 

Ar.thericum,  J'pider-ivort ; containing  fhrubby  ffalked, 
onion-leaved  anthericum  ; — aloe-leaved 'anthericum  ; — mock 
aiphodel  anthericum. 

Cacalia , foreign  colt's-foot ; compriflng  caealia  ficoides  ;- — 
Kleinia  or  Indian  cacalia  ; — anteuphorbium  cacalia  ; — papil- 
lary cacalia. 

Caftus,  melon-thijlle ; containing  caftus  opuntia,  or  com- 
mon Indian  fig. 

Cotyledon,  navel-wort ; containing  round-leaved,  long- 
leaved, hemifpherical-leaved  navel-wort. 

Crajfula,  lefj'er  orpine  ; containing  feveral  fpecies. 
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Euphorbia,  euphorbium  ; containing  moft  of  the  forts. 

Mifemlryanthemum,  fig  marigold;  containing  many  curious 

(?e$lmperviv>im,  live-ever,  or  houfie-M;  containing  trec-houfe- 

Eek  ; variegated  tree-houfe-leck  — lefler  canary  tree- 

houfe-leek. 

Herbaceous  Kind. 

Antholyza,  Ethiopian  corn-flag  ; containing,  ringent  fcarlet 
antholyza  ; — Ethiopian  criinfon  antholyza  ;— cunonia,  or 
large  fpathed  fcarlet-flowered. 

Antirrhinum,  finap-dragon  ; containing  variegated  fnap-dra- 
jr0n  ; Gibraltar  fpotted  flowered  linaria  ; — Dalmatian  toad 

flax.  . 

Arifiolochia , birth-wort ; containing  evergreen  anftoloclna  ; 

piftolochia,  or  fmall  birth-wort. 

Bryonia,  bryony;  containing  African  tuberous-rooted 
bryony. 

Calla,  calla ; containing  fweet  calla,  or  Ethiopian 
arum. 

Campanula,  bellflower;  containing  American  bell-flower. 

Canarina,  canarina  ; containing  canary  bell-flower. 

Canna,  Indian  flowering  reed  ; containing  common  Indian 
flowering  reed,  and  varieties  ; — glaucous  Indian  reed. 

Crintim,  afiphodel  lily  ; containing  African  afphodel  lily  ; 

. — broad-leaved  afphodel  lily. 

Cyclamen,  cyclamen;  containing  Perflan  cyclamen,  and 
feveral  varieties. 

Erodium,  erodium ; containing  pentandrous  geranium  or 
crane’s  bill ; — thick-leaved  erodium  ; — upright  dwarf  ero- 
dium. 

Erylhrina,  coral-tree ; containing  herbaceous  erythrina. 

Ixia,  ixia ; containing  African  woolly-headed  ixia; — bulbi- 
ferous  ixia  ; — flexuous  ixia  ; — corvmbous  fpotted-flowered 
ixia. 

Leonurus,  lion  s -tail ; containing  African  fcarlet  leonurus  ; 

. — ltriped-leaved  leonurus. 

Ornithogalum,  filar  ofi  Bethlehem  ; containing  Cape  ornitho- 
galum. 

Troptcolum,  Indian  crefis  ; containing  double  Indian  crefs, 
or  nauurtium. 

Shrubby  Kind. 

Andromeda,  andromeda ; containing  tree  andromeda,  or 
Carolina  forrel. 

Anthofipcrmum,  amber-tree;  containing  Ethiopian  fmooth 
amber-tree  ; — ciliated  amber-tree. 

Anthyllis,  Jupiter  s beard,  or  barba  Jovis  ; — common  barba 
jovis,  or  fllver  bufh  ; — Spanilh  ternate-leaved  barba  jovis  ; — 
dwarf  Portugal  barba  jovis  ; — erinacea,  or  prickly  an- 
thyllis. 

A ret  otis,  arclotis  ; containing  rough-leaved  ardotis  ; — 
narrow-leaved  arclotis  fea  rag-wort  leaved  ardlotis  ; — 
p'lantain-leaved  ar&otis. 

Artemi  fa,  mug-wort  ; containing  tree  wormwood. 

Aficlepias,  Jwallow-wort  ; containing  fhrub  afclepias. 

AJparagus  ; compriiing  white  prickly  afparagus  ; — decli- 
nated  briftly -leaved  afparagus  ; — acute-leaved  afparagus  ; — 
retrorfafted  great  prickly  afparagus. 

Afiler,  filar-wort ; containing  flirubby  African  alter. 

Afilragalus,  milk-vetch , &c.  ; comprifing  the  tragacanth,  or 
goat’s-thorn,  and  feveral  varieties. 

Atropa,  deadly  night fihade ; containing  flirubby  deadly 
night-fhade  of  Spain. 

Baccharis,  ploughman's  fipihenard ; containing  ivy -leaved 
baccharis;  -oleander-leaved  baccharis;  — habmus-leaved 
baccharis. 


Bofiea,  y rva-mora  ; or  flirubby  golden-rod  tree. 

Brunia,  brunia;  containing  knob-flowered,  or  imbricated- 
leaved,  woolly-heath  leaved  abrotenoides,  or  thyme-leaved 
radiated  brunia. 

Buboti,  Macedonian  parfley ; containing  flirubby  galbani- 
ferous  bubon  ; — flirubby  gummiferous  buhon. 

Buddlea,  buddlea ; comprifing  American  long-fpiked,  oc- 
cidental American,  globular-headed  buddlea. 

Buphthalmum,  ox-eye ; containing  flirubby  Jamaica  ox-eye  ; 
— maritime,  or  fea  ox-eye. 

Bup/eurum,  hare’s  ear ; containing  flirubby  ./Ethiopian 
hare’s  ear; — flirubby  difForme-leuved  Cape  hare’s-ear. 

Calendula,  marigold ; containing  flirubby  Cape  marigold;. 
— flirubby  grafs-leaved  ./Ethiopian  marigold. 

Capparis,  caper-bufih ; containing  fpinous  capparis,  of 
true  caper  fhrub. 

Cafifme,  cafiinc;  containing  Cape  phillyrea ; — Mauweema, 
or  Hottentot  cherry. 

Ccanothus,  ceanoihus  ; containing  African  ceanothus. 

Celafilrus-,  filafi'-lree ; containing  pyracantha-leaved  celaf- 
trus  ; — box-leaved  ; — myrtle- leaved  celaftrus. 

Ceratouia,  parol-tree  ; comprifing  common  carob-tree,  or 
St.  John’s  beard. 

Cham  ter  ps,  chamtcrops  ; containing  dwarf  palm. 

Chryfianthemum,  chryfianthemum  ; containing  flirubby  canary 
chrylanthemum  ; — flirubby  flofcular  chryfantbemum. 

Chryfiocoma,  goldy-lochs  ; containing  flirubby  coma  aurea, 
or  greater  African  goldy -locks  ; — flirubby  nodding  goldy- 
locks. 

Cifilus,  ciflus  ; containing  bay-leaved  ciflus  ; — fea  purflane- 
leaved  ciflus  ; — and  feveral  other  fpecies. 

Citrus,  citron-tree;  containing  lemon-tree,  and  orange, 
with  all  the  varieties  of  each. 

Clififiortia,  clififibrtia  ; containing  flea-leaved  «li£Fortia. 

Cluylia , alatcrnoide  cluylia ; containing  purilane-leaved: 
cluylia  ; — elateria  or  Indian  cluylia. 

Colutea,  colutea ; containing  flirubby  ./Ethiopian  fcarlet 
colutea. 

Convolvulus,  convolvulus ; comprifing  evergreen  canary 
convolvulus  ; — filvery  convolvulus. 

Corcnilla,  coronilla ; containing  valentine  coronilla ; — 
glaucous  coronilla  ; — filvery  coronilla. 

Dais,  dais ; containing  catinus-leaved  dais. 

Digitalis,  foxglove;  containing  flirubby  Canary  fox- 
glove. 

Diofima,  African  f pine  a ; containing  oppofite-Ieaved,  hairy- 
leaved,  red  diofma,  &c. 

Ebenus,  ebony  ; containing  ebony  of  Crete. 

Genifila,  broom  ; containing  flirubby  canary  broom. 

Geranium,  geranium  ; containing  all  the  flirubby  kinds. 

Gordonia,  gordotiia  ; containing  loblolly  bay. 

Gortetia,  gorteria ; containing  flirubby  prickly -leaved 
gorteria. 

Grewia,  grewia  ; containing  occidental  greivia. 

Halleria,  halleria  ; containing  African-fly  honeyfuckle. 

Ileliotropium,  turn-fole;  containing  flirubby  Peruvian  heho- 
tropium. 

Hermania , hermania ; containing  altlixa-leaved,  alder- 
leaved, lavender-leaved,  goofeberry-leaved  hermania. 

Hypericum,  St.  John's  wort ; containing  warted-leaved 
Minorca  St.  John’s  wort  ; — Carolina  St.  John’s  wort  ; — 
China  monogynous  St.  John’s  wort. 

Jafiminum,  jafimine ; containing  Catalonian  jafmine  ;— 
Azorian  jafmine  ; — yellow  Indian  jafmine. 

Iberis,  candy-tuft ; — evergreen  tree  candy-tuft; — ever-green 
ftriped-leaved  candy-tuft  — ever-flowering  tree  candy-tuft. 

J ufilicict,  Malabar  nut-tree. 


Santana , 
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I.antana,  American  viburnum  ; containing  African  lantana, 
or  flax-leaved  jafmine  ; — fage-leaved  lantana. 

Lauras,  lay-tree ; containing  Carolina  blue-berried  bay; — 
red-berried  bay-tree  ; — Indian  bay-tree  ; — cinnamon-tree  ;— 
camphire-tree  ; — deciduous  bay-tree. 

Lobelia,  lobelia ; containing  fhrubby,  pine-leaved,  blui 
lobelia. 

Lycium,  lox-thorn  ; containing  African  box-thorn  ; — Bar 
bary  box-thorn. 

Malva,  mallow;  containing  African  flirub-mallow  rnedi 
cage ; containing  fhrubby  hoary  medicago,  or  moon  tre^ 

foil. 

Melt  a , melia  ; containing  the  bead-tree. 

Mentha , mint;  containing  tree-mint. 

Moria,  moria;  containing  canaliculated-leaved  moria  ; — 
rulh-leaved  moria. 

Myrica,  gale,  fweet-willow , and  candle-berry  myrtle  ; con- 
taining oak-leaved  myrica  ; — ./Ethiopian  heart-leaved  my- 
rica. 

Myrtus , myrtle-tree ; containing  common  myrtle,  which 
comprehends  many  varieties. 

Nerium,  oleander , or  rofe-bay  ; comprifing  common  olean- 
der, with  red  flowers,  fcarlet  flowers,  white  flowers,  double 
flowers,  ftriped-leaved. 

Olea,  olive  tree  ; containing  European  olive  tree; — Cape 
or  African  olive  tree. 

Onionis,  rejl  harrow  ; fhrubby  Spanilh  onionis. 

OJleofpermum , ofteofpermum ; containing  hard-feeded  chry- 
fanthemum. 

Othonna , ragwort  ; containing  peftinated-leaved  othonna  ; 
— fou  them  wood-leaved  othonna. 

Pajferina,  fparrow-wort  ; fhrubby  African  paflerina. 
Pelargonium,  African  geranium  ; containing  many  fhrubby 
fpecies. 

Phlomis,  Jerufalem  fage ; containing  yellow  phlomis,  and 
varieties  ; — purple  phlomis. 

Phyfalis,  phyfalis  ; containing  alkekengi,  or  winter  cherry ; 
— fomniferous  winter  cherry  ; — flexuous  winter  cherry. 

P facia,  Pifachia  nut,  and  mafic  tree ; two  or  three  va- 
rieties. 

Polygala,  milk-wort  ; containing  fhrubby  myrtle -leaved  po- 
lygala. 

Portulaca,  purflane ; containing  fhrubby  Cape  purflane 

tree. 

Poterium,  burnet  ; containing  fhrubby  prickly  burnet. 
Prafium,  fhrubby  hedge  nettle. 

Protea,  f iver-tree ; containing  common  filvery  protea,  or 
changing  tree  ; — coniferous  protea. 

Pumia,  pomegranate  tree  ; containing  dwarf  pomegranate. 
Rhus,  fumach ; containing  African  hoary  fumach,  and 
varieties  ; -African  narrow-leaved  fumach,  and  varieties; — 
fhining-leaved  African  fumach. 

Royena,  royena  ; containing  African  bladder-nut. 

Rutnex,  dock  ; containing  forrel  tree. 

Rufcus,  knee-holly  ; containing  Alexandrian  laurel  ; — 
tongue-upon-tongue  laurel. 

Salvia,  fage  ; containing  fhrubby  African  golden-flowered 
fage  ; — fhrubby  African  blue  flowered  fage  ; — Canary  fage  ; 

— Mexican  fage,  or  fhrubby  Mexican  clary. 

S cabiof a,  f callous  ; containing  fhrubby  fcabious. 

Senecio,  groundfcl ; containing  fhrubby  African  groundfel. 
Suh  r it  is,  iron-wort ; containing  Canary  iron-wort ;— Cre- 
tan iron- wort. 

Solanum,  r.ight-fhade  ; containing  amomum  Pliriii ; — baf- 
tard  capflcum,  or  winter  cherry  ;—  African  jagged-leaved 
foj6num,  or  pomum  amoris  ; — American  twin-fruited  fola- 
nrtm  i — thorny,  downy  night-fhade, 
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Tanatetum,  tat  fey  ; containing  fhrubby  ./Ethiopian  tanfey  ; 
— under-fhrubby  famphire-leaved  tanfey  ; — tree  tanfey. 

Tarchonanthus , tarchonanthus  ; containing  fhrubby  African 
fleabane. 

Tetragonia,  tetragonia  ; containing  fhrubby  tetragonia. 
Teucrium,  germander  ; comprifing  Spanifh  tree-germander  ; 
— broad-leaved  tree-germander. 

Pit  ex,  chafe-tree  ; containing  evergreen  chafle-tree. 

Ulex,  furze  or  whin ; containing  African  berry-bearing 
furze.  ° 

Xeranthemum,  xeranthemum ; containing  broad-leaved  xeran- 
themum ; — narrow-leaved  xeranthemum  ; — trailing  xeranthe- 
mum. 

T ucca,  Adam's  needle ; containing  common  Adam’s  nee- 
dle ; — thready-leaved  Adam's  needle  ; — aloe-leaved  yucca  ; 
— dragon  tree-leaved  yucca. 

Zygophyllum,  lean  caper  ; containing  feffile-leaved  bean 
caper  ; — purflane-leaved  bean  caper. 

U nder -fhrubby  Kind. 

Dracocephalum,  dracocephalum ; containing  Canary  draco- 
cephalum,  or  balm  of  Gilead. 

Gnaphalium,  gnaphalium  ; containing  oriental  gnaphalium, 
and  varieties  ; — fweet-feented  gnaphalium. 

Inula,  inula. 

Keggelaria,  keggelaria  ; containing  African  keggelaria. 
Lavateria,  lavateria  ; containing  Cape  lavateria. 

Lavendula,  lavender ; containing  cat-leaved  Canary  la- 
vender. 

Lotus,  bird' s-foot  trefoil ; containing  Cretan  filvery  lotus  ; 

lotus  Jacobieus  ; — upright  lotus. 

Mechola,  mediola  ; containing  climbing  African  mediola. 
Origanum,  origany  ; containing  dittany  of  Crete  ; — dit- 
tany of  mount  Sipylus  ; — Cretan  marjoram  ; — origany  of 
Smyrna. 

Periploca,  Virginian  f ilk  ; containing  African  hoary-climb-. 
ing  periploca,  and  varieties. 

Phylica,  bafard  alaternus  ; containing  box-leaved  phylica  j 
— heath-leaved  phylica. 

Phyllis,  bafard  hare' s ear  ; or  fimpla  nobla. 

Polium,  or  mountain  poly ; containing  marum,  or  Syrian 
maftich. 

Rhamnus,  buckthorn;  containing  broad-leaved  Indian  rham- 
nus  ; — zizyphus,  or  jujube. 

Sclago,  felago  ; containing  corymb  felago. 

Smilax,  rough  bind-weecl ; containing  Chinefe  rough  bind- 
weed, or  China-root  ; — laurel-leaved  rough  bind-weed,  and 
feveral  varieties  of  each. 

Stiebe,  fabe  ; containiig  baftard  clichryfum. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  forts,  of  plants  mufl  ccn~. 
flantly  be  kept  in  pots,  and  fome  large  kinds  in  tubs,  for 
moving  into  fhelter  in  winter,  and  into  the  open  air  in  firni- 
mer  ; as,  being  all  exotics  from  various  warm  parts  of 
the  world,  they  are  of  tender  growth  in  this  climate,  and 
confequently  not  able  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  the  winter 
months. 

And  the  pots  and  tubs  for  containing  them  mufl  be  of 
different  fizes,  according  to  the  flze  and  nature  of  the  plants, 
which,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  fhould  have  large  pots, 

&c.  provided  for  them  accordingly  ; and  when  they  become 
wholly  too  large  for  the  pots,  they  mufl.  be  fhifted  into  tubs 
hooped  with  iron,  with  two  iron  handles  to  each  at  the 
top-part. 

It  is  neceffary  in  potting  or  planting  the  different  forts, 
care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  pots  or  tubs  have  holes  at 
bottom  for  the  difeharge  of  reduadant  moifture,  each  hole 

being 
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being  covered  with  a piece  of  tile  or  oyfter-Ihell  before  the 
mould  is  put  in,  to  prevent  their  being  Hopped  up,  and  the 
earth  from  being  wafhed  out  below. 

The  bell  inodes  of  propagating  the  different  forts,  the 
nature  of  the  earth  in  which  they  fucceed  bell,  and  the  fe;t- 
fon  moll  proper  for  railing  them,  are  fully  explained  under 
the  culture  of  the  reipeclive  kinds,  and  may  be  feen  under 
their  proper  heads. 

General  Method  of  Management  of  Green-houfe  Plants. — 
As  moll  plants  of  this  fort  are  capable  of  bearing  the  open 
air  from  the  latter  end  of  May  till  October  ; blit  the  reft  of 
the  year  demand  the  protection  of  the  green-houfe,  they,  of 
courfe,  require  to  be  let  out  into  it  as  foon  as  the  weather 
begins  to  be  fuitable,  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  months  ; 
efpecially  for  fuch  as  all  the  feveral  varieties  of  myrtles,  ge- 
raniums, oleanders,  ciltufes,  phlomifes,  Ihrubby  after,  tree- 
wormwood,  tree-candy-tuft,  yellow  Indian  and  Spanifh  jal- 
mines,  Indian  bay,  &c  & c.  And  this  Ihould  be  done  in 
the  lalt  week  in  May,  or  firit  in  June,  according  as  the  feafon 
proves  more  or  lefs  favourable  for  all  the  other  torts  : but  it 
Ihould  not  be  attempted  till  the  feafon  is  become  perfectly 
fettled,  and  there  is  a fair  profpedt  of  fummer  being  arrived, 
as  there  are  often  very  cold  nights  and  frequently  frolly 
mornings  in  May,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  June,  which, 
if  the  plants  were  fully  expofed,  would  pinch  the  ends  of 
their  young  ihoots  and  leaves,  and  greatly  injure  them.  A 
mild  warm  day  Ihould  be  chofen  for  this  work  ; and  if  a 
warm  rain,  it  will  be  of  much  advantage,  as  it  wadies  the 
leaves  and  branches  from  the  dull  they  have  contracted,  and 
greatly  refrelhes  the  plants  that  are  thus  expofed  to  it. 

Method  of  Setting  out  the  Plants. — This  is  done  in  the  more 
hardy  forts  in  thin  pots  about  the  middle  of  May. 

When  firit  brought  out,  it  is  proper  to  place  them  in  fome 
fheltered  funny  place,  for  a fortnight,  till  they  are  inured  to 
the  open  air  ; then  to  let  them  in  any  open  expofure,  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  the  fummer.  And  as  foon  as  they 
are  brought  out,  they  fhould  be  cleared  from  all  dead  leaves, 
and  all  dead  wood  ; and  the  earth  on  the  furface  of  the 
pots  be  ftirred,  taking  a little  of  the  old  out,  and  adding 
iome  frefii  mould  in  its  Head,  which  will  prove  very  benefi- 
cial ; then  give  moderate  watering,  not  only  to  the  mould, 
but  alfo  over  the  heads  of  the  plants,  to  clear  them  effeflu- 
ally  from  all  dirt  and  filth  which  they  have  contracted  in  the 
green-houle  during  the  winter. 

In  putting  them  out,  they  may  be  placed  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  proprietor  ; fome  of  the  handfomeft  plants 
being  occalionally  placed  to  adorn  fpacious  fore-courts,  or 
arranged  on  each  fide  of  large  walks  contiguous  to  the  main 
habitation  ; and  others  near  ornamental  garden- buildings  ; 
they  are  alio  fometimes  difpofed  in  groups,  or  fmall  clumps 
in  the  moil  confpicuous  places,  in  different  parts  of  the 
plcafure-ground  ; exhibiting  different  lorts  in  each  group, 
in  order  to  caufe  the  greater  variety  and  effedl  in  fuch  fitu- 
ations. 

As  foon  as  they  have  been  thus  placed  out,  their  chief  cul- 
ture is,  to  fupply  themplentifully  with  water  during  the  fum- 
mer feafon,  in  hot  dry  weather  all  the  woody  or  Ihrubby 
kinds  in  particular  ; likewife  the  herbaceous  kinds  that  are 
not  very  fucculent,  require  it  three  times  a week  at  leaft  : 
and  in  a very  hot  .dry  time  once  every  day.  The  fucculent 
kinds  mull  alfo  have  a moderate  iupply  oi  water  two  or  three 
times  a week  in  dry  weather  ; the  proper  time  for  watering 
all  the  forts  at  this  leafon  is,  either  in  a morning  before  nine 
o’clock,  or  in  the  afternoon  about  four  or  five  ; for,  if  per- 
formed in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  fummer  weather,  the  fun 
would  exhale  a great  part  of  the  moiilure  before  it  effe&ed 
its  intended  operation  on  the  fibres  of  the  plants ; this  bufi- 


nefs  Ihould  be  duly  attended  to  in  dry  weather.  As  the 
mould  roots,  and  fibres  of  the  plants  are  circumferibed 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a pot  or  tub,  the  earth,  as  well 
as  the  fibres,  dries  very  fall  in  fummer,  and  neceffarily  re- 
quires frequent  refreffnnents  of  water,  to  preferve  that  due 
and  conftant  degree  of  moiilure  which  is  requifite  for  the 
fupport  of  healthy  vegetation  in  the  different  plants. 

Even  moderate  rains  Ihould  not  prevent  watering  occa- 
fionally,  efpecially  fuch  plants  as  have  fpreading  heads, 
which  prevent  the  rains,  unlefs  very  heavy  or  conftant, 
from  falling  in  fufficient  quantities  on  the  earth  of  the  pots, 
to  moiften  it  properly.  And  in  hot  weather,  if  fome  mow- 
ings of  Ihort  grafs  are  fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  orange- 
tree  tubs  and  others,  it  will  greatly  preferve  the  moiilure. 
During  this  feafon,  it  will  alio  be  a good  practice  to  loofen 
the  furface  of  the  earth  now  avd  then  in  fuch  pots  and  tubs 
as  have  a tendency  to  bind  or  become  itiff  by  time. 

Manner  of  taling  in  the  plants. — About  the  beginning  of 
the  autumn,  as  towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  the 
more  tender  kinds  of  thefe  exotic  plants  mull  be  removed 
into  the  houfe  ; the  fucculent  tribe,  in  particular,  Ihould  be 
removed  to  Ihelter  at  the  firil  approach  of  excefiive  wet  and 
cold  nights.  The  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  the  other  fpe- 
cies  Ihould  be  moved  into  Ihelter  in  due  time,  either  in  the 
end  of  September  or  early  in  Odlober  ; for,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  open  air  till  attacked  by  Iharp 
weather,  it  changes  the  beautiful  verdure  of  their  leaves  to 
a rufty  yellow  hue,  which  they  do  not  recover  during  winter  ; 
therefore,  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  beginning 
of  October  at  lateft,  the  principal  plants  Ihould  be  brought 
in  ; the  fucculent  and  others  of  a more  tender  temperature, 
as  early  in  the  former  month  as  the  cold  weather  begins  to 
come  on  ; and  continue  moving  in  all  the  others  as  the  cold 
increafes  ; and  by  the  middle  of  Oclober  have  the  whole 
collection  in  the  houfe.  As  the  time  approaches  for  mov- 
ing in  the  different  forts,  clear  them  perfectly  well  from 
decayed  leaves,  See.  all  the  pots  being  well  cleaned,  loofen- 
ing  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  each  pot,  and  adding  a little 
frelh  mould.  As  the  different  forts  are  brought  occalionally 
into  the  green-houfe,  they  may  be  placed  promifeuoufiy  till 
the  whole  are  in,  and  then  be  arranged  regularly,  as  they 
are  to  remain  for  the  winter;  leaving  all  the  windows  quite 
open  till  that  time.  When  the  whole  is  brought  in,  they 
fhoi.ld  be  difpofed  in  regular  order,  fo  as  to  appear  to  the 
belt  advantage,  both  in  refpeCt  to  their  general  arrangement 
and  variety,  and  fo  as  each  may  have  an  equal  portion  of 
fun  and  air  ; the  tailed  plants  being  arranged  in  the  back, 
the  others  in  their  feveral  ranks,  according  to  their  degrees 
of  height,  gradually  down  to  the  loweft  in  front  ; and  as  there 
is  a vail  variety  both  in  fi/.e,  Ihape,  and  colour,  of  the 
foliage,  they  Ihould  be  difpofed  fo  as  to  fet  off  each  other 
and  give  a pleating  variety  to  the  whole  ; and  if  pofiible, 
they  (hould  Hand  clear  of  one  another  ; by  which  each 
plant  will  be  feparately  confpicuous,  and  the  whole  exhibit 
a greater  air  of  freedom  and  variety,  as  well  as  admit  an 
equal  portion  of  fun,  and  a more  free  circulation  of  air 
amoncr  them. 

"When  the  plants  have  been  thus  colle&ed  in,  their  prin- 
cipal  culture  is  the  fupplying  them  with  frelh  air  at  all 
opportunities  in  mild  weather,  and  giving  moderate  water- 
ings occalionally,  picking  off  decayed  leaves,  cutting  out 
calual  decayed  Ihoots,  and  making  occaiional  moderate  fires 
in  fevere  weather,  alfo,  fometimes  to  difpel  great  damps  and 
noxious  fogs  from  them. 

With  refpeCl  to  giving  air,  it  Ihould  be  admitted  every 
mild,  calm  day,  by  opening  the  windows  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  When  the  plants 
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are  firfl  houfed,  they  fhould  have  as  macli  free  air  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  feafon  will  admit,  by  opening- the  windows  every 
mild  day  to  their  full  extent  ; and  if  the  air  is  quite  tem- 
perate, they  may  remain  open  in  the  nights  for  the  fir(t 
week  ; but  in  cold  nights  they  fhould  be  conftantly  (hut  ; 
this  work  of  admitting  air  mull  be  conftantly  attended  to 
all  the  winter  tor,  without  a due  portion  of  this  elfential 
article  in  mild  weather,  the  plants  foon  lofe  their  fine  ver- 
dure and  aflume  a lickly  yellowifh  colour,  become  difeafed, 
and  the  young  (boots,  in  many  forts,  grow  mouldy  and  rot 
ofF,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plants  drop  ; therefore,,  never 
omit  every  mild  day,  when  not  very  damp  or  foggy,  to 
open  fome  or  all  of  the  windows  little  or  much,  according 
as  the  air  is  more  or  lets  temperate  ; the  proper  time  during 
winter  for  this,  is  Irom  about  eight,  nine,  or  ten  in  a morn- 
ing, till  three,  four,  or  five  in  the  evening,  according  to  the 
mildnels  of  the  day  ; but  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  warm 
weather  increafes,  give  more  air  in  proportion,  earlier  and 
later  in  the  day  as  may  be  judged  proper,  being  careful 
always  to  (hut  all  dole  in  due  time  every  evening,  as  foon  as 
the  (harp  air  approaches.  In  foggy  weather,  it  is  advifable 
to  keep  the  windows  quite  clofe  ; for  the  great  damps  occa- 
lioncd  by  fogs  are  very  pernicious  to  thefe  plants  whilft 
they  are  confined  in  the  houfe  ; alfo,  when  boifterous  or 
cold  cutting  winds  blow  towards  the  front  of  the  green-houle, 
the  whole  lhould  be  kept  ftuit  $ or  only,  if  thought  ne- 
eeirary,  tome  ot  the  upper  ladies  drawn  down  a little  way 
at  top,  above  the  reach  of  the  wind  milling  immediately 
upon  the  plants  : likewife,  in  all  fruity  weather,'  the  houie 
fhould  be  kept  clofe,  except  the  froft  is  moderate,  and  the 
middle  of  the  day  funny  and  warm,  when  iome  of  the  win- 
dows may  be  opened  a little,  but  (hut  clofe  again  if  the 
(un  is  clouded,  and  at  any  rate  before  the  air  changes  cold  : 
m fevere  weather,  the  (butters,  See.  (houlcl  be  (hut  every 
night,  alfo,  occafionally  when  the  froft  is  extremely  rigo- 
rous and  no  fun  ; and  likewife,  in  Inch  weather,  the  aihft- 
amce  of  fire-heat  as  hereafter  directed  may  be  neceffary- 
As  the  fpring  approaches,  and  the  weather  grows  warmer, 
enlarge  the  portion  of  air  accordingly,  admitting  it.  alia 
both  earlier  in  a morning  and  later  in  the  evening  as  the 
days  lengthen  ; for  then  the  plants  will  aHume  a growing 
itate,  and  a conliderable  portion  of  air  is  requifite  every 
mild  day,  both  to  ftrengthen  the  new  (hoots. and  inure  the 
plants  by  degrees  to  the  air  againlt  the  time  for  removing 
them  fully  into  it  again  for  the  fiunmer  feafon.. 

And  watering  wilL  alio  be  necefiary.  to  moil  ot  the  forts, 
but  until  be  aflorded  them  as  fparingly  as  pofiible  during 
the  winter  months,,  and  tcarcely  any  fhould  be  given  when 
the  houfe  is  obliged  to  be  (hut  clofe  through  the  feverity  of 
the  weather  : there  are  no  certain  rules  to  be  given  for  the 
application  of  this  ; fome  plants  require  only  a little  water 
once  a week,  or  ten  or  twelve  days  in  mild  weather,  filch 
as  the  orange  and  lemon  trees,  myrtles,  oleanders,  (hrubby- 
geraniums,  and  other  woody  kinds  ; all  that  is  neceilary  being 
j nil  to  preferve  the  earth  very  moderately  moift  ; the  pots 
and  tubs  mull  therefore  be  examined  with  proper  attention, 
and  water  given  to  fucli  only  as  are  in  want.  The  her- 
baceous kinds  lhould  be  rather  more  fparingly  watered  than 
the  lhrubhy  forts  ; and  ail  the  fucculent  tribe  have  water 
but  feklom,  fome  not  oftener  than  once  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  that  always  but  very  fparingly  at  each  time  ; 
and  iome  that  are  very  fucculent  require  but  very  little  from 
November  till  March  ; indeed  all  the  fucculents  fttould  only 
have  it  now  and  then  at  this  ieafon,  when  the  earth  in  the 
pots  becorpes  very  dry  and  hard. 

In  executing  the  buiinefs  of  watering  in  general,  care 
fhould  be  particularly  taken  to  do  it  with  great  moderation 


at  the  time  the  plants  are  in  the  green-houfe,  as  when  you 
once  over-wet  the  earth  at  this  'ieafon,  it  will  continue  in 
that  date  for  a long  time,  and  by  chilling  the  tender  fibres 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  often  caufe  the  lofs  of  the  leaves 
of  many  of  them,  and  even  the  death  of  fome  kinds.  In 
a funny  day,  from  about  eleven  o’clock  to  two,  is  the  moil 
proper  time  for  having  this  fort  of  work  done. 

Soft  water,  if  pofiible,  ihould  be  ufed,  or  at  lead  fuch 
as  had  been  expofed  to  the  air  two  or  three  days,  as  freflr 
fpring  water  is  much  too  cold  : and  during  froity  weather 
great  attention  is  requifite  to  keep  all  the  windows  clofe, 
night  and  day,  unlefs  when  very  moderate,  as  juil  obferved, 
and  the  middle  of  the  day  is  funny  and  warm  ; when  fome- 
part  of  the  houfe  may  be  opened  a little  for  two  or  three 
hours,  having  particular  regard  to  (hutting  all  clofe  in  due- 
time  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  air  changes  to  become- 
(harply  cold  : but  in  very  fevere  froils  it  mutt  be  kept  clofe' 
night  and  day,  and  the  (Flutters  or  other  covers  of  canvafs 
or  mats  be  alfo  ufed  every  night  ; alfo,  occafionally  in  the- 
day  time,  when  the  weather  is  intenfely  fevere,  and  no  fun- 
appears,  and  there  are  no  flues  for  fires  to  keep  out  the- 
froit.  The  (butters,  or  other  (helters,  beiides  the  glades,, 
ihould  however  be  ufed  as  little  as  pofiible  in  the  day-time,, 
except  in  cafes  of  particular  necelfity,  as  every  opportunity 
ought  to  be  taken  for  the  admifiion  of  light  and.  frefh  air,, 
as  much  as  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  will  poffibly 
admit,  as  moil  ot  the  plants  only  want:  protection  from  froft 
and  the  common  (belter  of  the  houfe,.  which,  with  (hutting: 
the  fa(hes  clofe  every  night,  will  be  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pole. 

In.  cafes  where  there  are  flues  for  fires,  it  will  be  advife- 
able  to  make  moderate  ones  at  fuch  times  as  the  froft  cannot 
be  otherwife  kept  out,  efpecially  on  nights  ; but  this  mud  bv 
no  means  be  continued  longer  than  is  necefiary  to  guard, 
agai.ift.  very  fevere  froils  and  the  danger  of  the  plants. 

In  very  cold,  foggy,  damp  weather,  a moderate  fire  now 
and  then  in  the  flues  alfo  proves  very  beneficial  in  expelling 
the  damp  unwholefoma  vapours,  fo  pernicious  to  all  plants 
of  this  nature.  Wliilil  the  plants  are  in  the  houfe,  all  de- 
cayed leaves,  Sic.  fhould  likewife  be  'conftantly  picked  off,, 
being  necefiary  both  to  preferve  the  beauty  and  health  of 
the  plants.  The  decayed  leaves  of  the  fucculent  kinds 
fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  with  a (harp  knife  ; the  plants  in 
general  fiiould  likewife  be  occafionally  cleaned  from  any 
filth  they  may  contrail  in  the  houfe,  fuch  as  dull,  cob- 
webs, Sec. 

General  Method  of  Culture  of  the  Plants Thefe  forts  of 

plants  generally  want  (hifting  into  larger  pots  and  f refit, 
earth  as  they  advance  in  growth  ; fuch  as  are  fail  growers,, 
as  fome  of  the  (hrubby  geraniums,  See.  annually,  or  every 
other  year  ; and-  fome  plants  in  large  pots,  Sec.  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  and  others  not  fo  often,  efpecially  fome  large 
grown  American  aloes,  orange  and  lemon-trees,  and  thole 
in  large  tubs,  having  a conliderable  fubilance  of  earth  about 
the  roots.  Sometimes  thefe  and  other  fimilar  kinds,  when 
not  convenient  to  iiiift  them,  have  the  top  earth,  and  a little 
down  round  the  iides,  loofened  to  fome  moderate  depth  in 
the  fpring,  removing  the  loofened  foil,  and  filling  th«  (pace 
up  with  frefh  compoil.  But  as  the  plants,  in  general  in- 
creafe  confiderably  in  proportion  to  their  nature  of  growth, 
(hifting  into  larger  pots  or  tubs,  with  fome  frefh  earth, 
fhould  not  be  omitted  occafionally  as  it  may  feem  necefiary, 
as  it  proves  beneficial  to  moil  of  the  forts.  They  may  moil 
of  them  be  fhifted  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots 
entire  ; but  others,  that  are  weak  and  lickly,  require  Unit- 
ing into  entire  frefh  earth  prepared  for  the  purpofe. 

The  moil  proper  tims  for  (hifting  all  the  forts  is  in  April, 
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or  before  they  are  removed  into  the  open  air  for  the  lummer ; 
but  it  may  be  occafionally  done  in  autumn,  as  in  Auguft  or 
the  beginning  of  September,  in  time  to  ftrike  frefh  root 
before  winter.  In  the  work  of  drifting,  each  plant  {hould 
be  drawn  out  of  its  pot  or  tub  with  the  ball  of  earth  about 
its  roots  entire,  then  all  the  dry  matted  fibres  round  the  out- 
fide  of  the  ball  pared  off  and  cleared  away,  alfo,  fome  of 
the  old  earth  at  the  fides,  bottoms,  and  tops  : then  having 
the  new  pots  and  frefii  earth  ready,  the  holes  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots  fliould  be  covered  with  pieces  of  tiles  or  oyfter- 
fliells,  and  fome  of  the  frefii  earth  put  in  ; placing  the  plant 
in  the  pot,  and  filling  up  the  vacancy  all  round  with  more 
frefti  compoft,  bringing  it  an  inch  over  the  top  of  the  ball, 
giving  a good  watering  to  fettle  the  earth  clofe  in  every 
part  : after  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  place  the  plants  to  have 
fhade  from  the  mid-day.  fun  for  a week  or  fortnight,  and 
fometirnes  longer. 

All  fuch  plants  as  are  become  of  a weak  fickly  nature 
{hould,  at  {hifting,  have  all  the  earth  taken  clean  from  about 
their  roots,  having  them  wafhed,  and  then  planted  into 
entire  frefh  earth,  properly  prepared  for  them. 

And  the  larger  forts  of  plants,  fuch  as  the  orange-trees, 
lemons,  citrons,  American  aloes,  and  others  of  firnilar 
growth,  fliould  be  fliifted,  when  large,  from  pots  into  tubs 
hooped  with  iron,  having  two  iron  handles  at  top,  as 
obferved  above,  for  the  convenience  of  lifting  them  in  and 
out  of  the  green-houfe,  as  they  fometirnes  grow  to  fo  large 
a fize  as  to  require  two  and  fometirnes  three  or  four  men  to 
move  them. 

But  all  fuch  plants  as  are  not  fhifted  annually  fhould,  in 
fpring,  have  the  earth  in  the  tops  of  the  pots  or  tubs  loofened 
to  a little  depth,  alfo,  a little  way  down  round  the  fides, 
taking  the  loofened  earth  out  ; and  in  its  Head  adding  a 
quantity  of  frefh  mould,  giving  it  direbbly  a little  water  to 
fettle  it  clofe.  This  fhould  never  be  omitted  when  ne- 
ceffary. At  any  time  when  the  furface  of  the  earth  is 
obferved  to  be  ftiff,  whether  in  the  fhifted  or  unfhifted 
plants,  it  is  of  much  fervice  to  ftir  it  an  inch  in  depth  occa- 
fionally, and  add  a little  frefii  compoft  when  neceffary  to 
the  plants. 

And  the  mould  or  compoft  into  which  the  plants  are  to 
be  fliifted  is  of  confiderable  importance.  The  beft  is  ob- 
tained from  commons  where  fheep  and  cattle  pafture,  parti- 
cularly in  low  places,  where  the  fineft  grafs  grows  and  the 
foil  is  deepeft.  A foot  of  the  top  foil  with  the  turf  fhould 
be  taken  off,  and,  if  a fandy  or  hazel  loam,  it  will  do 
alone  ; but  if  a ftrong  loam,  fome  fand  and  black  peaty, 
boggy,  or  nioorifli  foil  fliould  be  added.  Such  foils 
fliould  be  laid  in  a heap  fix  winter  months  or  more,  and 
frequently  turned  over.  Some  plants,  as  aloes,  mefenibry- 
anthemums,  ixias,  and  exotic  liliaceous  plants  in  general, 
require  a foil  which  is  a degree  lighter,  and  which  does  not 
retain  the  water,  but  lets  it  pafs  readily.  A little  coal- 
a flies  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot  is  ufeful  in  this  view  as  well 
as  others. 

Moll  of  the  ericas,  or  heaths,  and  other  beautiful  plants 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  America,  and  Botany 
Bay,  delight  and  flourifli  in  this  fort  of  earth,  which  comes 
neareft  to  their  native  foil  : thus,  the  heaths  like  a black 
peat  or  nioorifli  foil  ; and  the  others,  that  which  is  made  a 
degree  ftronger,  with  loamy  earth  intermixed  with  it. 

It  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  heads  and  every  part  clean 
from  dull;  and  other  filth,  by  occafionally  wafhing  with 
watei  all  the  forts,  which  in  moft  is  done  by  waterings 
over  their  heads  ; but  in  others,  when  very  foul,  by  wafli- 
ing  their  leaves  with  a fponge  and  water,  efpecially  in  winter. 


This  is  often  neceffary  to  the  oranges  and  1 non?,  and  other 
large-leafed  kinds  of  plants  that  have  bee.,  r.  cuoned. 

Where  the  heads  of  any  of  the  flirubby  kinds  are  become 
very  irregular  or  fliabby,  the  branches  may  be  pruned 
fliorter  or  longer,  as  neceffary,  in  the  early  fpring  months. 

And  where  any  of  the  principal  exotics  affume  a declining 
ftate,  fuch  as  oranges,  lemons,  & c.  or  have  thin,  draggling, 
weakly  heads,  or  are  apt  to  drop  their  leaves,  it  is  proper 
either  to  fliift  them  wholly,  or  apply  fome  frefii  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  then  prune  the  heads  moderately  dole  in 
the  early  fpring,  plunging  them  in  a bark-pit  under  glaffes. 
The  heat  of  the  bark-bed  fo  greatly  revives  their  growth, 
that  they  break  forth  into  many  ftrong  new  ftioots,  and  form 
handfome  renewed  full  heads  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

While  in  the  green-houfe,  fome  plants  drop  all  their 
leaves,  either  by  the  effebls  of  cold  or  over-watering,  or 
fometirnes  by  being  kept  too  long  in  too  dry  a ftate,  as  fre- 
quently occurs  in  myrtles  and  geraniums,  and  fometirnes 
oranges,  lemons,  and  others  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  proper  in 
the  fpring  to  prune  the  heads,  fiiortening  the  long  ftrong 
{hoots  and  branches,  and  to  fliift  them  with  balls  into  frefii 
earth,  or,  if  not  fliifted,  to  Ioofen  the  earth  in  the  tops 
and  fides  of  the  pots,  drawing  out  the  loofened  mould,  and 
fupplying  the  place  with  frefii.  They  afterwards  foon  pufli 
forth  into  young  flioots  and  leaves,  and  renew  their  heads 
with  verdure.  Sometimes  myrtles,  geraniums,  & c.  in  this 
ftate,  when  headed,  may,  on  being  brought  forth  in  the 
fummer,  be  drawn  out  of  the  pots,  and  plunged  in  the 
ground  in  a flickered  fituation,  and  watered  in  dry  weather  ; 
when  they  will  fend  their  roots  into  the  full  earth  and  break 
forth  ftrongly  at  top  into  young  wood  and  foliage,  and  form 
full  heads,  being  then  re-potted  with  balls  of  earth  to  the 
roots. 

But  the  heads  of  green-houfe  plants  fliould  never  be 
clipped  with  garden-fliears,  nor,  by  any  mode  of  pruning, 
trimmed  into  any  formal  figure,  as  fometirnes  prabtifed  ; but 
every  fort  be  let  affume  its  own  natural  growth,  only  juft 
lifting  the  knife  to  regulate  any  very  irregular  or  rambling 
{hoot  or  branch,  or  to  thin  out  fome.  where  too  much 
crowded,  and  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  they  may  contain 
in  any  part  of  them. 

GREENLAND,  in  Geography,  comprehends  a penin- 
fula  generally  allowed  to  be  attached  to  North  America, 
and  a number  of  detached  iflands,  fituated  in  high  northern 
latitudes;  the  former  is  called  Wefi  or  Old  Greenland,  and 
the  latter  Eajl  or  New  Greenland,  and  more  commonly 
Spitzbergen. 

JVtJl  or  Old  Greenland,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  a 
peniniula,  connected  in  its  north-weftern  parts,  hitherto 
unexplored,  with  America.  The  reafons  alleged  for  lup- 
pofing  that  the  N.  W.  fide  is  contiguous  to  America,  and 
actually  attached  to  it  are  the  following  : Davis’s  llrait, 
or  Baffin’s  bay,  it  is  faid,  becomes  narrower  and  narrower 
towards  78  N.  lat.  ; the  coaft  alfo,  which  in  other  places 
is  very  high  towards  the  fea,  gradually  lowers  northward  ; 
and  the  tide,  which  at  Statenhook,  and  even  as  far  as 
Cockin’s  found,  in  the  65th  degree,  rifes  18  feet  at  tha 
new  and  full  moon,  decreafes  fo  much  in  the  north  above 
Diflio,  that  in  the  70th  degree  it  does  not  rife  much  above 
eight  feet,  and  probably  lofes  itfelf  entirely  at  laft.  Hence 
captain  Baffin  gave  up  all  hopes  of  finding  a paffage  into 
the  South  feas  through  Davis’s  ftraits,  and  confequently 
concluded,  that  Greenland  joined  with  America.  The 
Greenlanders  report,  though  much  dependance  cannot  be 
laid  upon  their  information,  that  the  llrait  at  Jail  becomes 
fo  narrow,  that  they  can  approach  the  other  fide  fo  nearly, 
as  to  be  able  to  call  to  the  inhabitants,  and  ftrike  a fifli 
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from  Loth  Tides  at  once  : Lut  they  affirm,  that  a ftrong 
current  runs  from  the  north  into  the  ftrait,  which  prevents 
their  coming  to  one  another. 

The  name  Greenland  was  given  to  the  eaft  fide  of  this  ter- 
ritory many  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Norwegians  and  Ice- 
landers, who  are  faid  to  have  firft  difcovered  it,  becaufe  its 
appearance  was  greener  than  that  of  Iceland.  But  this  eaft  fide, 
fometimes  called  Old  or  Lojl  Greenland,  is  now  almoft  totally 
unknown,  bccaufe  fiiips  cannot  navigate  this  coaft,  on  account 
of  the  great  quantities  of  floating  ice.  Weft  Greenland  lies 
between  the  ilraits  of  Davis  and  Frobifher,  and  Iceland,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Baffin's  bay,  on  the  S.  by  Davis’s 
ftrait,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ; but  its  northern  boundaries  are  unknown.  It  reaches 
from  the  foutliernmoft  point  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  Staten- 
book,  in  the  59th  degree,  on  the  right  fide  north-eaftvvard, 
towards  Spitzbergen,  to  the  80th  degree  ; and  on  the  left 
fide  oppolite  to  North  America,  N.  W.  and  N.  till  about 
the  78th  degree;  the  coafts  having  been  fo  far  difcovered. 
Mod  of  the  Greenlanders  live  from  Statenhook  to  the  62d 
degree,  or,  as  the  inhabitants  fay,  in  the  fouth ; but  as  no 
Europeans  live  there,  thefe  parts  are  imperfectly  known. 
The  interior  of  this  dreary  country  is  extremely'  mountain- 
ous, aud  fome  of  the  mountains  are  fo  high  that  they  may 
be  difeerned  at  the  diftance  of  40  or  60  leagues.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  with  that  which  is  the  higheft  mountain 
in  the  country,  called  “ Hiorte-tak,”  or  ilag’s-horn.  It 
has  three  branches  or  points,  the  moll  lofty  of  which  ferves 
as  a fea-mark  to  navigators,  and  alfo  as  a weather-gage,  for 
when  a llorrn  is  approaching  from  the  fouth,  the  fummit  of 
this  mountain  is  enveloped  in  a fmall  mifty  cloud.  The 
hills  androcksof  thiscountry  are  covered  with  perpetualfnow; 
though  the  low  lands  on  the  fea-coaft  are  clothed  with  verdure 
in  the  fummer  feafon.  The  ’’ee  and  fnow,  like  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland,  fill  the  elevated  plains,  and  even  many  vallies. 
The  coaft  is  indented  with  many  bays  and  creeks  that  enter 
far  into  the  land:  and  it  is  encompaffed  with  innumerable 
large  and  fmall  iflauds,  and  both  vifible  and  imperceptible 
rocks.  The  ftiore,  however,  is  in  many  places  inacceffible 
on  account  of  the  floating  mountains  of  ice.  This  country 
is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  fome  emigrants  from  Ice- 
land : the  diftance,  according  to  the  belt  maps,  being  about 
83  of  longitude,  in  lat.  66  , or  nearly  200  geographical 
miles,  though  fome  maps  reduce  it  to  y,  or  not  more  than 
130  geographical  miles.  The  difeovery  was  accidentally 
made  by  Eric  Raude,  or  the  red-headed,  who  being  exiled 
from  Iceland  on  account  of  the  murder  of  one  of  its  chiefs, 
found  this  country  ; and,  coafting  along  the  S.  W.  border, 
wintered  at  an  agreeable  ifland  near  a found,  which  he  called 
Eric’s  found.  Having  in  the  following  year  examined  the 
main  land,  he  returned  in  the  third  year  to  Iceland:  and  in 
order  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  to  accompany  him 
he  called  it  Greenland,  expreffing  its  verdant  appearance, 
and  reprefented  it  as  abounding  with  pafture,  wood,  and 
fifti.  The  effeft  of  his  reprefentation  was  fuch,  that  in  the 
fucceeding  year  he  was  followed  by  twenty -five  (hips  full  of 
colonifts,  who  had  furnifhed  themfelves  richly  with  houfe- 
hold  goods  and  cattle  of  all  forts  : however,  only  fourteen 
of  thefe  fhips  arrived  fafe  : but  in  procefs  of  time  more  co- 
lonies flocked  to  Greenland,  both  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fide, 
from  Norway  as  well  as  Iceland.  Torfseus,  a native  of 
Iceland,  in  his  “ Groenlandia  Antiqua,’’  dates  the  difeovery 
of  Greenland  in  the  year  982.  But  it  has  been  inferred 
from  a bullifi'ued  by  pope  Gregory  IV.  in  835,  and  which 
commits  the  converfion  of  the  northern  nations,  and  in  ex- 
prefs  words,  of  the  Icelander's  and  Greenlanders,  to  the  firft 
northern  apoftle  Anfgarius,  (if  this  bull  be  indeed  authentic,) 
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that  Greenland  mull  have  been  difcovered  and  planted  about 
the  year  830,  by  the  Icelanders  and  Norwegians.  Leif, 
the  ion  of  Eric  Raude,  is  faid  to  have  made  a voyage  to 
Norway,  A.  D.  999,  to  give  the  king,  Olaus  Tryggefon, 
an  account  of  the  new  colony  in  Greenland  ; and  this  king, 
having  juft  renounced  heathenifm,  converted  Leif,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  be  baptized,  and  to  take  with  him  to  Green- 
land a prieft,  for  the  converfion  of  the  inhabitants.  Upon 
his  return  his  father  was  induced  to  embrace  Chriftianity, 
and  the  reft  of  the  colony  folloHved  his  example.  In  the 
year  1122  they  chofe  Arnold,  a Norwegian,  for  their 
bifhop;  and  he  fixed  his  epifcopal  refidence  at  Gardar.  It*. 
die  year  1261,  they,  and  the  Icelanders,  fubjedled  them- 
felves voluntarily  under  the  Norwegian  feeptre  ; and  from 
that  time  they  were  governed  by  a king’s  deputy  from  Nor- 
way, according  to  the  laws  of  Iceland  ; and  when  an  arch- 
bilhopric  was  eredted  at  Drontheim  in  Norway,  the  Green- 
land bifliops  became  fuffragans  to  this  metropolitan.  The 
intercourfe  between  this  colony  in  Greenland  and  Norway 
continued,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
1 5th  century  ; the  laft  of  1 7 bilhops  being  appointed  in  the 
year  1406.  During  this  period  the  Greenland  trade  is  faid 
to  have  been  very  confiderable  ; and  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  exported  a large  quantity  of  flefh,  butter,  cbeefe,  fifh, 
train,  and  pelts,  chiefly  by  means  of  foreign  fhips  ; for 
though  the  Norwegian  fettlers  in  Greenland,  upon  their  firft 
eftabliihment,  failed  ia.  their  own  veffels  from  Iceland  and 
Norway  to  this  country,  they  afterwards  very  much  neglect- 
ed navigation.  After  the  period  above-mentioned  Green- 
land feems  to  have  been  little  regarded,  and  its  intercourfe 
with  other  countries  almoft  wholly  ceafed.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  this  fudden  change  of  condition,  it  fhould  be 
confidered,  that  the  firft  fettlers  were  very  much  haraffed  bv 
the  natives,  who  were  a barbarous  and  favage  people,  and 
who  refembled,  in  their  cuftoms,  garb,  and  appearance,  jhe 
Efquimaux  found  about  Hudfon’s  bay.  Thefe  people  were 
denominated  “ Sknellings,”  or  “ Korralit,’’  an  appellation 
affumed  by  the  Efquimaux.  The  Danifli  Chronicle,  a, 
work  written  in  verfe,  and,  indeed,  of  doubtful  authority, 
though  cited  by  Torfseus,  informs  us,  that  certain  Armenians 
were  firft  driven  hither  by  a florin,  and  that  from  hence 
they  peopled  Norway  and  America,  and  that  many  tribes 
were  found  in  Greenland,  who  were  governed  by  different 
chiefs.  The  Skradlings,  it  is  fuppofed,  and  not  without 
fome  degree  of  probability,  firft  came  to  Greenland  in  the 
14th  century,  not  from  the  eaft  out  of  Europe,  but  from 
the  weft  out  of  North  America.  But  their  origin  is  traced 
to  the  N.  E regions  of  Great  Tartary,  between  the  Ice- 
fea  (mare  glaciale)  and  Mongolia.  They  firft  came  into 
Tartary,  after  the  great  difperiion  of  the  nations,  and  were 
driven  on  further  and  further  by  imperious  or  more  potent 
nations  that  followed  them,  till  at  laft  they  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  into  the  remoteft  corner  of  Tartary  near  Kam- 
fleatka,  and  from  hence  they  migrated  to  America,;  extend- 
ing themfelves  round  the  S.E.  part  of  Hudfon*s  bay,  or 
through  Canada  as  far  as  the  North  fea  : and  here,  it  is  fup- 
pofed, they  were  firft  found  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  1 xth 
century.  Dreading  and  vvifhing  to  avoid  the  moleftation 
which  they  fuffered  from  the  other  Indians,  thefe  fugitives 
retreated  northwards,  till,  probably,  in  the  x 4th  century, 
they  either  crofted  Davis’s  ilraits  in  their  boats,  from  Cape 
Walfingham,  in  the  66th  degree,  to  the  South-bay  in  Green- 
land, which  can  be  fcarcely  60  leagues  wide  ; or  elfe  they 
went  higher  up  by  Baffin’s  bay,  and  f©  came  down  on  the 
parts  where -the  Norwegians  formerly  had  their  habitations, 
firft  on  the  weft  fide,  and  then  by  degrees  round  to  the  eaft. 
Thefe  Skndlings  are  fuppofed  to  have  extennisated  the  Ice- 
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land  and  Norwegian  fettlers  who  inhabited  the  weftern  dif- 
trifl;,  in  the  14th  century;  after  they  had  been  previoufly 
diminifhed  in  number,  or  very  much  enfeebled  by  a pefti- 
lence,  which  raged  about  the  year  1350.  On  this  occaiion 
the  Norwegians  were  driven  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft  fide, 
fo  that  the  weftern  parts  of  Greenland  were  wholly  occupied 
by  thele  Skradlings.  Some  of  them  blended  themfelves  with 
their  conquerors,  and  others  of  them  receded  farther  north- 
wards into  the  inlets  between  the  mountains.  The  ancient 
fettlement  contained  feveral  churches  and  monafteries,  from 
which  it  would  feem  that  the  colony  extended  over  about 
200  miles  in  the  fouth-eaftern  extremity.  On  the  weft  fome 
ruins  of  churches  have  been  alfo  dil'covered.  In  theeaftern 
diftricft,  as  we  have  reafon  to  imagine,  there  are  fome  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  colony,  though  no  intercourfe  can  be 
maintained  between  the  inhabitants  of  both  fides  of  the 
sountrv,  on  account  of  high  mountains,  perpetually  covered 
with  lhow,  which  feparate  the.  two  parts  of  Greenland  ; 
and  the  navigation  from  one  to  the  other  is  impeded  by  the 
mountains  of  ice,  that  are  driven  foutlnvard  from  Spitsber- 
gen, or  Eaft  Greenland.  From  authentic  records  we  can 
derive  little  information  that  is  fatisfa&ory,  or  upon  which 
we  can  rely.  From  fome  of  the  moil  credible  we  learn,  that 
Greenland  was  divided  into  two  diltricls,  called  “ Weft 
Bygd,”  and  “ Eaft  Bygd;”  the  former  contained  four 
parilhes,  and  loo  villages  ; but  the  latter  was  more  flourilh- 
ing,  as  it  is  nearer  to  Iceland,  and  was  fooner  fettled,  and 
alfo  more  frequented  by  Norwegian  navigators.  The  co- 
lony that  firft  fettled  in  the  eaft,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  an  account,  is  laid  to  have  comprehended,  in  ancient 
times,  12  extenftve  parilhes,  120  villages,  a bilhop’s  fee,  and 
two  monafteries.  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  dif- 
trift  are  feparated  from  thole  of  the  eaft  by  impaffable  deferts 
and  mountains,  fo  that  they  know  little  of  one  another  ; 
excepting  that  the  eaftern  Greenlanders  are  thought  by 
thofe  of  the  weft  to  be  a cruel  and  barbarous  nation,  that 
deftroy  and  eat  all  ftrangers  that  fall  into  their  bands.  For 
about  a century  after  the  ceffation  of  intercourfe  between 
the  Greenlanders  and  other  nations,  they  were  very  much 
negledted ; all  the  attempts  made  by  the  kings  of  Denmark 
to  explore  the  eaftern  diftricl  having  mifcarried.  At  length, 
in  the  year  1578,  Frederic  II.  fent  the  famous  navigator, 
Magnus  Henningfen,  who,  having  encountered  much  danger 
from  ftorms  and  ice,  and  gained  fight  of  land,  was  obliged  to 
return,  probably  on  account  of  fome  unfounded  appreheniions 
which  deterred  him  from  proceeding  farther.  About  two 
years  before  this  event,  viz.  in  1576,  queen  Elizabeth  fent  out 
Martin  Frobilher  to  find  a N.  W.  paflage  to  China  ; he  dif- 
covered  land,  winch  he  named  “ meta  incognita,”  and  par- 
ticularly the  ftraits  which  bear  his  name  ; and  traded  with  the 
Indians.  On  his  return  he  brought  with  him  a black  ftone, 
from  which  gold  was  extra&ed.  In  the  year  1578  he  was 
fent  out  again  with  a view  of  eftablifning  a colony  in  Green- 
land, but  he  returned,  after  a ftormy  paflage  and  feverai 
difaflers,  with  as  much  of  the  mineral  earth  or  ore  as  he 
could  procure,  and  the  delign  was  never  profecuted.  Fro- 
bifher  was  followed,  in  the  year  1585,  by  John  Davis,  who 
failed  as  high  as  N.  lat.  64  15',  i.  e.  to  Ball's  river,  where 
he  landed  and  traded  with  the  natives.  Then,  and  in  the  two 
following  years,  he  diicovered  the  coafts  of  America  as  high 
as  the  70th  degree,  and  gave  the  ftraits  his  own  name.  In  the 
year  1605,  Chriftian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  fent  the  Dan- 
ilh  admiral  Godlke  Lindenow,  accompanied  by  John  Knight, 
•an  Fnglifli  mariner,  to  reconnoitre  the  coafts  of  Greenland': 
the  i*  habitants  on  the  weft  fide  were  found  to  be  much 
wilder  than  thofe  on  the  eaft  fide,  nor  did  they  at  all  refemble 
one  another  in  their  language,  drefs,  and  manners.  Voyages 
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of  a fimilar  nature  were  repeated,  but  no  permanent  advan- 
tage refulted  from  them. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1721,3  pious  clergyman  of  Norway, 
Hans  Egedc,  having  long  lamented  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  Greenlanders,  through  the  want  of  religious  inftruc- 
tion,  as  well  as  a variety  of  worldly  comforts,  and  having 
projected,  from  the  year  1708,  fchemes  for  their  relief,  with- 
out effedt,  determined  to  relinquifh  his  church  preferment, 
and  to  make  a voyage  to  Greenland,  with  a view  of  accom- 
plilhing  his  benevolent  intentions.  After  having  collected  a 
capital  of  about  2000/.,  by  various  lubfcriptions,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  king  an  appointment  of  miflionary,  with  the 
yearly  falary  of  60/.,  bolides  a prefent  of  40/.  towards  his 
equipment,  Mr.  Egede  placed  himlelf  at  the  head  of  a 
colony  of  40  perfons,  and  failed  for  Greenland.  Thefe  ad- 
venturers, having  palled  Statenhook,  encountered  many  dan- 
gers from  ftorms  and  ice,  happily  landed  at  Ball’s  river, 
N.  lat.  64°,  on  an  illand  near  Kangek,  which  they  called 
after  the  name  of  the  Ihip  in  which  they  had  failed,  “ Haa- 
bats-Oe,-’  i.  e.  Hope  illand.  They  were  hofpitably  re- 
ceived by  the  natives,  and  Mr.  Egede  took  great  pains,  by 
bis  condefcending  attention,  and  by  the  afiiduity  with  which 
he  communicated  to  them  religious  inllruftion,  to  conciliate 
their  friendly  attachment.  He  alfo  took  great  pains  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  dif- 
cover  the  bell  places  for  hunting  and  fiftiing,  lo  as  molt 
effectually  to  ferve  the  convenience  of  the  colony.  He  made 
repeated  attempts  for  exploring  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  coun- 
try, and  for  difeovering  Frobifiier’s  ftraits,  but  the  wind  and 
ice  rendered  his  efforts  unfuccefsful.  As  a milfionary,  he 
difeharged  the  trull  which  he  had  undertaken  with  lingular 
fidelity,  diligence,  and  zeal,  and  having  continued  in  this  in- 
hofpitable  region  till  the  year  1736,  he  returned  to  Denmark 
with  a debilitated  conftitution.  He  was  loon  after  appoint- 
ed luperintendent  of  the  million  in  Greenland,  with  a falary 
of  100/.  per  annum,  and  was  ordered  to  found  a feminary  of 
Undents  and  orphans,  whom  lie  was  to  inftrudl  in  the  Green- 
land language,  and  who  were  to  fupply  afucceftion  of  million, 
aries  and  cateehifts.  He  fpent  his  latter  years  in  a recefs 
with  his  daughter,  on  the  illand  of  Falfter,  and  there  clofed 
his  life  of  fervice  and  honour,  November  5th,  1758,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  To  him  and  to  his  Ion,  Paul  Egede,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  1110ft  ample  and  authentic,  account  of 
modern  Greenland.  The  example  of  Mr.  Egede  has  been 
fince  followed  by  feveral  milfionaries,  particularly  from  among 
the  Moravians,  whofe  principal  fettlements  were  at  Kangek, 
New  Herrnhuth,  and  Lichtenfels.  From  Mr.  Egede  we 
learn  that  the  moll  prafticable  method  of  reaching  the  eaftern 
part  of  Greenland  will  be  to  coaft  north  about  in  fmall  veffels, 
between,  the  great  flakes  of  ice  and  the  fhore  ; the  Green- 
landers having  always  declared,  that  the  currents,  which 
rufli  from  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  run  fouth-weftward  along 
the  fliore,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  to  the  land,  fo  that 
there  is  always  a channel -open,  through  which  veffels  of 
fmall  burden  may  pafs,  efpecially  if  lodges  were  built  at 
convenient  diilances  on  the  Ihore,  for  the  accommodation  and 
diredlion  of  the  adventurers.  The  part  of  the  country  that 
is  now  vilited  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  the 
64th  and  68th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  fo  far  the  climate 
is  found  to  be  temperate.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the 
country  is  inhabited  as  far  as  7 6° ; but  the  Danifh  and 
Moravian  fettlements  are  chiefly  in  the  fouth-weft,  though 
at  one  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a factory  as  far  north 

as?33-  . , .• 

In  the  fummer,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
September,  the  weather  is  warm  and  comfortable,  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  eaft  : though  violent  ftorms  then  occur, 

and 
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and  the  fogs  on  the  fea-coaft  are  infaluhrious.  The  land  near  ances  of  a mine  of  copper  ; Mr.  Egede  oncereceived  alump 
the  fliore  exhibits  a pleaiing  verdure,  but  the  inland  jnoun-  of  ore  from  one  of  the  natives,  and  here  he  found  calamine 
tains  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and  fnow.  Beyond  the  of  a yellow  colour.  Crantz  obferves,  that  the  higheft 
68th  degree  of  latitude  the  cold  is  very  intenfe,  fo  that  the  mountains  of  this  country  are  on  the  weft  fide,  and  the  rocks 
rocks  often  burft  bv  the  froft  ; and  towards  the  end  of  are  full  of  clefts,  commonly  perpendicular,  and  feldom 
Auguft,  the  whole  coaft  is  covered  with  ice,  which  never  wider  than  half  a yard,  filled  with  fpar,  quartz,  talc,  and 
thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  fometiines  not  till  the  latter  garnets.  The  rocks  are  generally  rather  vertical  or  fonic- 
endof.lune.  The  prodigious  maffes  of  ice  that  furround  what  inclined,  conlifting  of  granite,  with  fome  fand-ftone  and 
the  whole  coaft  exhibit  an  appearance,  in  calm  weather,  no  lapis  olaris.  Crantz  alfo  mentions  micaceous  fcliiftus,  coarfe 
lefs  dazzling  than  dreadful,  by  the  reflection  of  the  fun-  marble,  and  ferpentine  ; with  afbeftos  and  amianthus,  cryf- 
beams  in  its  variety  of  colours  ; but  when  the  wind  blows  tals,  and  black  fchorl.  It  is  laid  that  fluate  of  argill,  anew 
and  the  waves  are  lifted  up  in  mountain  billows,  thefe  maffes  fubftance,  lias  been  recently  found  in  Greenland  ; and  this  is 
«f  ice  dafliing  againft  one  another  occafion  flvocks  that  perhaps  the  foft  tranfparent  ftone  of  Crantz.  The  lapis 
make  the  obferver  tremble.  Thunder  and  lightning  feldom  olaris  is  of  Angular  utility  in  Greenland,  and  the  north  of 
occur  in  Greenland,  but  the  Aurora  Borealis  has  frequent  America,  as  it  is  ufed  for  lamps  and  culinary  utenfils. 
and  brilliant  appearances.  At  the  time  of  new  and  full  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Green- 
moon,  the  tide  rifes  and  falls  upon  this  coaft  about  three  land,  and  who  are  the  defendants  of  the  ancient  Skrndlings, 
fathoms,  and  the  fprings  and  fountains  on  fliore  rife  and  fall  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  exterminated  the 
with  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean.  Iceland  colony,  very  much  refemble  the  American  Samoieds 

The  foil  of  Greenland  refcmbles  that  of  other  mountain-  and  Laplanders  in  their  perfons,  complexions,  and  way  of 
ous  countries,  the  hills  being  barren,  and  the  vallies  and  low  life.  They  are  without  doubt  a branch  of  the  Efquimaux  of 
grounds,  efpecially  near  the  lea,  rich  and  fruitful.  It  is,  for  Labrador,  who  fled  that  country,  and  peopled  Greenland, 
the  m<ift  part,  unfertile  clay  or  fand.  But  whatever  is  faid  of  They  are  ftiort,  brawny,  and  inclined  to  corpulency  ; with 
the  fertility  of  Greenland  is  applicable  only  to  that  part  which  broad  faces,  flat  nofes,  thick  lips,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and 
lies  between  the  doth  and  65th  degrees  of  latitude.  The  moll  a yellowifli  tawny  complexion.  They  are  for  the  molt  part 
northern  parts  are  totally  dellitute  of  herbs  and  plants.  This  vigorous  and  healthy,  but  very  fliort-lived,  few  reaching  the 
country  is  faid  to  have  formerly  produced  a great  number  of  grand  climacteric,  and  many  dying  in  their  infancy,  and  in 
cattle,  and  to  have  exported  conflderable  quantities  of  butter  the  prime  of  their  youth.  The  fharpnefs  of  the  wind,  and 
and  cheefe  to  Norway.  Some  parts  of  the  country  yielded  the  glare  of  the  inow,  render  them  fubjefl  to  a diforder  of 
excellent  wheat,  and  the  oaks  that  grew  in  it  were  fo  large  as  the  eyes.  They  are  alfo  afllidted  with  the  leproly  ; and 
to  furnifh  acorns  as  big  as  apples.  In  its  prefent  ftate, however,  thofe  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  are  miferably  tor- 
though  fome  oaks  remain,  and  the  traces  of  ploughed  land  merited  with  dyl’enteries,  rheums  and  pulmonary  diforders, 
are  perceivable,  Greenland  is  dellitute  both  of  corn  and  boils,  andepilepfy.  The  fmall-pox  in  1 734  made  dreadful 
cattle  ; but  its  pafture  is  good,  and  if  the  foil  were  properly  havock  among  thefe  people,  who  have  no  aid  from  medicine, 
cultivated,  it  would  probably  yield  grain.  It  produces  ex-  and  who  depend  merely  on  their  “ Angekoks,’’  or  con- 
cellent  turnips  and  coleworts.  The  iides  of  the  mountains  jurers.  The  Greenlanders,  with  regard  to  their  conftitu- 
near  the  bays  are  clothed  with  wild  thyme,  of  powerful  fra-  tional  temperament  and  difpofition,  are  cold,  phlegmatic, 
grance.  The  country  abounds  alfo  with  many  other  plants,  indolent,  and  dull  of  apprehenfion  ; hut  quiet,  orderly,  and 
and  among  its  fruits  we  may  reckon  juniper-berries,  blue-  good-humoured.  They  live  peaceably  together  ; and  have 
berries,  bilberries,  and  bramble -berries.  every  tiling  in  common,  without  ftrife  and  animoftty  ; and.  to 

The  animals  which  are  moft  abundant,  are  rein-deer,  dogs  ftrangers  they  are  civil  and  hofpitablc.  They  never  wafli 
refembling  wolves,  (fee  Dog,)  ar&ic  foxes,  and  white  or  themfelves  with  water,  but  lick  their  paws  like  the  cat,  and 
polar  bears.  Hares  of  different  colours  are  common,  but  they  then  rub  their  faces  with  them.  They  eat  after  their  dogs 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  walrus,  without  waffling  their  diihes  ; devour  the  lice  which  devour 
and  five  kinds  of  feals,  frequent  the  fhores.  Here  are  found  them  ; and  even  lick  the  fweat,  which  they  ferape  off  from 
alfo  ravens  in  great  numbers,  eagles  of  a very  large  fize,  their  faces  with  their  knives.  The  women  wafli  themfelves 
falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  and  likewife  a linnet,  which  with  their  own  urine,  under  a notion  that  it  makes  their  hair 
warbles  very  melodioufly.  Whales,  fword-fifti,  porpoifes,  to  grow  ; and  in  the  winter-time  immediately  expofe  them- 
See.,  abound  on  the  coafts  ; and  alfo  halybut,  turbot,  cod,  felves  to  the  air,  that  the  liquor  may  freeze  upon  their  Ikin. 
haddock.  See.  The  fpecies  of  infetls  exceed  90.  The  more  In  their  general  habit  and  manner  they  are  intolerable- 
dubious  animals,  which  are  faid  to  inhabit  thefe  feas,  are  the  filthy.  In  times  of  fcarcity  they  fubfiff  on  pieces  of  old 
mermaids,  fea-ferpents,  and  krakens.  The  polar  bears,  feals,  ikin,  reeds,  fea-weed,  and  a root  called  “ tugloronet,’’ 
and  manati,  fays  Pennant,  (ArAic  Zoology,)  were  origin-  dreffed  vyitli  train  oil  and  fat.  The  dung  of  rein-deer  taken 
ally  natives  of  thefe  countries.  The  other  quadrupeds  found  from  the  inteffines,  the  entrails  of  partridges,  and  all  forts  of 
their  way  here  from  either  Hudfon’s  bay  or  Labrador,  on  offals,  are  counted  dainties  among  thefe  favages  ; and  of  the 
the  iflands  of  ice.  The  areftic  fox  found  the  fame  kind  of  ferapings  of  feal-fleins  they  make  delicate  pancakes.  The 
conveyance  from  Greenland  to  Iceland  as  it  did  with  the  Danifh  proviiions  were  at  firff  tailed  by  them  with  difguil 
rein-deer  to  Spitzbergen.  To  the  laff  was  wafted,  probably  and  abhorrence;  but  they  are  now  become  fond  of  bread 
from  Labrador,  the  common  weaiel,  the  red  or  common  fox,  and  butter,  though  they  ftill  retain  an  averfion  to  tobacco 
and  the  moufe,  which  miffed  Greenland,  but  flocked  Iceland  ; and  ipirituous  liquors.  The  Greenlanders  in  common  con- 
and the  common  bat,  which  was  originally  tempeft  driven  to  tent  themfelves  with  one  wife,  who  is  condemned  to  drud- 
the  latter  from  Norway;  the  wolverene  and  varying  hare  gery,  and  liable  to  be  divorced  at  the  pleafure  of  the  huiband. 
never  reached  farther  than  Greenland.  This,  fays  Pennant,  Perfons  of  fuperior  rank  and  qualities  are,  however,  indulged 
feems  the  progrefs  of  quadrupeds  in  the  frigid  zone,  as  high  with  a plurality  of  wives.  Their  young  women  are  generally 
as  land  is  found.  chafte  and  baihful ; neverthelels,  at  fome  of  their  feafts  the 

Greenland  is  thought  to  contain  many  mines  of  metal,  men  retire  with  the  wives  of  their  neighbours  for  licentious 
To  the  fo.uthvvard  of  the  Daniih  colony  are  fome  appear-  amours.  Theirfuperilitiotiscuftonisareinnumerable;  e.g. when 
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a woman  is  in  labour,  the  goffips  hold  a chamber-pot  over  que ; and  tln^jf  do  not  want  interje&ions.  Their  fyntax  is 
her  head,  as  a charm  to  liaften  the  delivery  ; and  when  a fimple  and  natural ; the  capital  word  Hands  in  the  front, 
child  is  a year  old,  the  mother  licks  and  llabbers  it  all  over,  and  the  reft  follow  in  order  according  to  their  importance, 
to  render  it,  as  Hie  imagines,  more  ftrong  and  hardy.  Their  Their  ll^le  or  mode  of  fpeaking  isnotat  all  hyperbolical,  pom- 
cloath's  are  made  of  the  flcins  of  rein-deer,  feals,  and  birds,  pous,  or  bombait,  like  that  ol  the  orientals,  but  fnnple  and 
The  men  wear  their  hair  Ihort,  commonly  hanging  down  natural  ; yet  they  are  fond  of  fimilitudes  and  metaphors, 
from  the  crown  of  their  head  on  every  fide,  and  fquared  off  Their  poetry  has  neither  rhyme  nor  meafure  ; but  it  confills 
at  their  foreheads.  Some  cut  it  off  as  high  as  their  poll.  But  q{  (hort  periods  ; which,  however,  are  fung  to  a certain  time 
it  would  be  a reproach  to  a woman  to  cut  off  her  hair,  and  cadence. 

which  is  never  done  except  in  cafes  of  the  deepelt  mourning.  The  Greenlanders  have  no  traditions  of  the  moll  memo- 
or  if  they  refolve  never  to  marry.  All  the  Greenlanders  rable  events  of  their  anceftors  in  heroic  fongs,  as  other  nations 
fpeak  the  fame  language,  though  different  diale&s  prevail  have,  who  poffefs  no  written  records.  All  they  can  fay  of 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  few  words  are  pro-  their  progenitors  is,  that  they  were  brave  feal-catchers, 
bably  the  relics  of  the  old  Norwegian;  but  thefe  excepted,  and  that  they  killed  the  old  Norwegians.  Yet  in  their  fatiri- 
their  language  feems  to  have  no  affinity  in  etymology,  de-  cal  fongs,  to  which  they  are  much  addicted,  they  are  more 
clenfion,  or  fignification,  with  any  of  the  Northern,  Tarta-  acute.  They  are  well  verfed  in  genealogy,  and  can  often 
rian,  or  Indian  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us;  trace  their  pedigree  as  far  back  as  ten  of  their  progenitors, 
but  we  muff  except  the  language  of  the  Efquimaux  in  La-  together  with  all  the  collateral  branches.  Their  imperfeft 
brador,  who  feem,  as  we  have  already  faid,  to  be  one  people  arithmetic  we  have  already  noticed.  Of  writing  they  have 
with  the  Greenlanders.  Their  great  number  of  polyfyllables,  no  conception.  On  their  firft  acquaintance  with  Euro- 
and  of  repeatedly  combined  words,  make  their  language  very  peans,  they  were  frightened  by  fpeaking  paper.  In  chro- 
intricate,  Neverthelefs,  it  abounds  fo  rrtuch  with  words,  nologv,  they  reckon  their  years  by  winters,  and  their  days 
that  the  Greenlanders,  like  the  Chirrefe  Tartars,  have  a by  nights.  They  are  not  learned  enough  to  fix  the  equi- 

proper  word  for  every  objedl  or  art  that  requires  the  leaf!  noxes,  but  they  can  guefs  at  the  winter  folflice,  within  a 

diftindtion.  Befides,  their  words  are  varied  and  declined  few  days  by  the  fun-beams  upon  the  rocks  ; and  then  they 
with  fuch  different  modific;  tions,  yet  according  to  a fixed  celebrate  their  new  year  by  a fun-feaft.  From  hence  they 
rule  with  few  exceptions,  : nd  are  attended  with  prefixes  and  reckon  three  full  moons  to  the  fpring,  and  then  they  move 
fuffixes,  far  more  than  the  Hebrew,  that  the  language  is  not  from  their  winter  houfes  into  tents.  In  the  fourth  moon, 
only  graceful,  but  plain  and  unequivocal.  Moreover,  they  /.  e.  in  April,  they  know  that  the  fmall  birds  make  their  ap- 
join  many  words  together,  as  we  have  already  faid,  like  the  pearance,  and  the  ravens  lay  eggs.  In  the  fifth  theif 
North  Americans,  fo  that  they  can  exprefs  thcmfelves  very  angmarfet,  and  the  feals  with  their  young  ones  give  joy  to  their 
concifely  and  yet  fignificantly.  Some  of  our  letters  are  coafts  by  their  revolutionary  vifit.  In  the  fixth  the  eider -fowls 
wanting  in  their  language,  and  they  never  begin  a word  with  breed.  When  they  lofe  the  moon  in  the  bright  fummer  nights, 
B,  D,  F,  G,  L,  R,  or  Z.  They  leldom  join  many  con-  they  carry  on  their  calendar  partly  by  the  growth  of  eider- 

fonants  together,  and  never  at  the  beginning  of  a fyllable.  fowls,  and  lize  and  ffiape  of  the  feals,  and  partly  by  the 

The  accent,  upon  which  much  depends,  muff  be  laid  upon  fhining  of  the  fun  on  the  dial  of  the  rocks  and  mountains; 
the  proper  fyllable,  commonly  the  laft  ; and  the  Green-  fo  that  they  exadfly  tell  when  the  feals,  fifhes,  and  birds  will 
landers,  efpecially  tire  women,  accompany  many  words,  not  arrive  in  flocks  and  ffioals  here  and  there,  and  when  it  is  time 
only  with  a particular  accent,  but  with  a certain  fignificant  to  repair  to  the  winter-houfes,  in  which  they  generally  fhel- 
aipedl,  which  is  neceffary  to  be  regarded  in  order  to  afeertain  ter  themfelves  foon  after  Michaelmas.  They  divide  the  day 
their  meaning.  They  have  but  few  adjectives,  and  thefe  are  according  to  the  ebb  and  flood,  and  the  night  by  the  rifing 
moftly  participles  ; they  are  placed  after  the  fubftantive,  and  fetting  of  certain  ttars.  They  think  the  globe  of  the 
which  always  begins  the  fentence.  Subffantives,  as  well  as  earth  Hands  upon  ports,  which  are  fo  rotten  with  age,  that 
verbs,  have  Angular,  dual,  and  plural  numbers,  but  no  gen-  they  often  crack  ; and  that  they  would  have  funk  long  ago, 
der>,  and  they  want  no  article.  ri  he  dual  and  plural  are  if  they  had  not  been  kept  in  conilant  repair  by  the  Ange- 
formed  according  to  the^  different  termination  of  the  word,  koks,  who  foinetimes  bring  back  a piece  of  rotten  wood  as 
with  few  exceptions.  1 he  declenfions  are  eafy  ; the  geni  an  evidence  of  their  important  fervice.  Their  aftronomy 
tive  has  at  the  end  a b,  or  if  a vowel  follows,  an  m,  either  makes  the  firmament  to  reft  on  a lofty  pointed  hilL  in  the 
by  addition  or  change  ; and  the  reft  of  the  cafes  have  a pre-  north,  and  on  that  centre  it  performs  its  revolutions.  But 
pofition  affixed  to  them.  The  pronouns  are  not  placed  be-  this  fpecimen  is  fufficient.  AVhen  it  thunders,  two  women 

fore  the  word,  but  one  or  two  of  its  letters  are  attached  to  are  ffretching  and  flapping  a dried  feal-fkin,  and  the  thunder 

it  at  the  end,  and  in  different  ways  according  to  the  different  is  occafioned  by  that  rattle.  The  myllery  of  the  Aurora 
numbers.  1 hey  have  only  five  prepolitions,  which  are  not  Borealis  is  unravelled  by  the  fouls  of  the  dead  frifking  at  a 
fet  befoie  the  nouns,  as  in  other  languages,  but  at  the  end,  dance  or  a foot-ball.  The  rains  are  the  overflowings  of  the 
a'- ' ’j3?-  ar?  var*ec!  *n  declining.  1 lie  verbs  have  been  celeffial  refervoirs  ; and  if  the  banks  flnauld  break,  the  Iky 
divided  into  five  conjugations,  according  to  their  termina-  would  fall.  down.  Such  is  their  meteorology  ! In  medicine 
t.ons.  I ney  have  three  tenfes,  the  prefent,  preterperfeef,  and  and  forgery  they  are  no  lefs  ignorant  than,  in  the  other 
future  ; and  they  have  fix  moods,  the  indicative,  imperative,  fciences. 

permiffne,  conjunctive,  and  infinitive.  The  Greenlanders  When  a Greenlander  is  in  the  conflicts  of  death,  they  ar- 
nave  no \erbs  deponent  nor  paffive,  but  the  latter  are  formed  ray  him  in  his  belt  cloaths  and  boots,  and  bend  his  legs  up 
I'0!.n  1 r a,  1V5  fome  adjunction.  1 hey  have  feveral  to  his  hips,,  probably  that  his  grave  may  be  the  fhorter. 
c.a  is  o a vei  is,  like  other  nations ; but  their  numerals  are  After  death,  they  filently.  bewail  him  for  a fhort  hour,  and 

#w’  0 tnat  *■  can  Icarcely  count  five  ; but  in  order  to  next  prepare  for  his  burial.  The  corpfe,  being  wrapped  and 

arrive  at  20,  tiey  count  the  fingers  of  both  hands  and  the  fevved  up  m the  man’s  belt  feal  or  deer-lkin,  is  laid  in  the 

oes  o ot  eet.  II  they  want  to  proceed  farther,  they  burying  place,  covered  with  a Ikin,  and  alfo  with  fome  green 

Ckin  'VIt  * • elr,  Angers  and  toes.  They  tack  their  fods,.  and  finally  with  heaps  of  great  broad  ftones  to  keep  off 

•onjun  ions  to  tff.  end  of  a word,  as  the  Latins  do  their  tire  birds  and  foxes.  Near  the  burying  fpot  they  depofit 

the 
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the  kajak  and  darts  of  the  departed,  and  the  tools  he  daily 
ufed;  or  if  the  deceafed  was  a woman,  her  knife  and  fewing 
implements,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled  by  them,  or  bor- 
row too  much  on  their  account,  or  becaufe  they  fhould  want 
them  in  another  world.  Atter  the  interment,  thofe  who  at- 
tended the  procelllon,  betake  themfelves  to  the  houfe  of 
mourning  ; then  the  men  fit  filent  for  fume  time  with  their 
elbows  leaning  upon  their  knees,  and  their  heads  between 
their  hands  ; while  the  women  lie  profirate  upon  their  faces 
on  the  ground,  and  foftly  weep  and  fob.  Then  the  nearell 
relation  pronounces  an  eulogy,  reciting  the  good  qualities  of 
the  deceafed,  and  at  every  period  deploring  his  lofs  with 
loud  crying  and  weeping.  After  this  mournful  ditty,  the 
women  continue  their  lamentations  in  a tremendous  howl. 
This  kind  ot  mourning  is  continued  for  a week  or  a fort- 
night. The  howling  is  after  intervals  renewed,  and  pro- 
longed for  fome  weeks,  and  in  fome  cafes  for  a whole 
year. 

As  for  the  religion,  or  rather  the  fuperfiition  of  the  an- 
cient Greenlanders,  they  are  reported  to  be  fuch  grofs  ido- 
laters as  to  worfhip  the  fun,  and  facrifice  to  the  devil,  that 
he  might  forward,  or  at  lead  not  hinder,  their  hunting  and 
fifhing.  The  fir  It  miffionaries,  however,  conceived  that  the 
Greenlanders  had  no  kind  of  religion  or  idolatrous  worfhip  ; 
and  that  there  was  nut  any  obfervable  trace  of  their  enter- 
taining any  conception  of  a Divine  Being.  Others,  however, 
have  thought,  with  greater  reafon,  that  a faint  idea  of  the 
Divine  Being  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of  thefe  people, 
becaufe  they  directly  affented  without  any  objection  to  the 
doftrine  of  God  and  his  attributes.  Among  the  Greenland- 
ers, different  opinions  are  entertained  concerning  the  foul  of 
man  ; fome  fuppofing  that  it  is  material  or  corporeal,  and 
others  that  it  is  a fpiritual  effence,  different  from  the  body, 
and  all  material  fubftances,  and  capable  of  furviving  after 
death.  They  feem  to  have  fome  confufed  and  indiilindl  no- 
tions of.  a future  Hate  ; of  the  place  which  is  to  be  the  final 
abode  of  good  men  ; and  of  the  nature  of  their  reward. 
The  molt  itupid  Greenlanders,  it  is  faid,  conceive  a horror 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  foul.  They 
place  their  hell  in  the  fubterraneous  regions,  which  are  de- 
void of  light  and  heat,  and  filled  with  perpetual  terror  and 
anxiety.  The  Greenlanders  fpeak  of  other  fuperior  and  in- 
ferior fpirits,  befides  the  foul  of  man,  which  bear  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  major  and  minor  gods  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens. Of  the  fir  ft;  rank  there  are  only  two  ; a good  fpirit 
and  a bad  one.  Befides  the  great  fpirits  to  an  audience 
with  whom  an  Angekok  only  can  be  admitted,  there  are 
other  leffer  fpirits  in  all  the  elements. 

The  Greenlanders  believe  in  apparitions,  of  the  ghofls  of 
the  deceafed.  The  “ Angekoks’’  are  their  forcerers  or  di- 
viners, to  whom  peculiar  privileges  and  honours  belong. 
Although  the  Greenlanders  have  neither  religion  nor  govern- 
ment, they  are  free  from  many  of  the  groffer  vices,  which 
may  be  found  among  perfons  much  more  enlightened  than 
themfelves. 

The  traffic  of  the  Greenlanders  is  very  fimple  and  concife, 
and  is  carried  on  altogether  by  barter.  They  very  rarely 
cheat,  or  take  the  advantage  of  one  another,  much  lefs  Ileal, 
which  they  reckon  infamous  ; but  they  glory  in  over-reach- 
ing,. or  robbing  an  European,  becaufe  they  think  it  is  a 
proof  of  their  fuperior  wit  and  ingenuity.  Their  traffic  is 
carried  on  partly  among  themfelves,  and  partly  with  fadlors 
and  feamen.  Wherever  there  is  a great  affembly,  or  rendez- 
vous of  Greenlanders,  as  at  a dancing  match,  or  the  fun- 
feafl  in  winter,  there  are  always  fome  that  expofe  their  wares 
to  view*  and  announce  publicly  what  goods  they  want  in 
exchange.  As  thofe  in  the  fouth  have  no  whales,  and  thofe 
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in  the  north  no  wood,  many  boats  of  the  Greenlanders  coafl 
every  fummer  out  of  the  fouth,  and  even  from  the  eafl  fide 
of  the  land,  and  proceed  from  two  to  four  hundred  leagues, 
as  far  as  Dilko,  with  their  kajaks  and  women’s  boats,  and 
the  tackle  and  implements  belonging  to  them,  and  barter 
wood  for  the  horns  of  the  unicorn  fifli,  teeth,  bones,  whale- 
bones, and  whale’s  finews,  and  part  of  thefe  they  truck  on 
their  return  home.  In  thefe  voyages  they  take  with  them 
their  whole  family  and  fubltance  ; and  fometirnes  form  a 
new  fettlement  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage.  The  Green- 
landers vend  their  fox  and  feal-Ikins,  and  efpecially  their 
blubber,  to  agents  or  factors,  and  receive  in  return  iron  points 
for  their  darts,  knives,  lock-faws,  gimblets,  chilfels,  and  few- 
ing needles  ; alfo,  Ilriped  linen  and  cotton,  kerfeys,  woollen 
dockings  and  caps,  handkerchiefs,  chefts  or  boxes,  wooden 
difhes,  pewter  plates,  copper  kettles,  looking-glalfes,  combs, 
ribbons,  and  all  forts  of  toys  for  children.  They  are  fondeft 
of  buying  fnuff,  alfo  guns,  powder,  and  ihot  ; tobacco, 
which  they  life  only  as  fnuff,  ferves  inltead  of  fmall  money 
with  them.  Indeed,  they  expedl  a little  tobacco  for  every 
fervice  they  perform. 

The  afferr.bly  for  dancing,  and  the  fun-feaft  above-men- 
tioned, are  not  religious  a£ls  or  ceremonies,  but  mere  fports 
and  amufements.  The  fun-feaft  is  kept  at  the  winter  folf- 
tice,  to  rejoice  at  the  return  of  the  fun,  and  the  renewal  of 
good  hunting  and  fifhing  weather.  For  this  purpofe  they 
affemble  all  over  the  country  in  large  parties,  and  treat  one 
another  in  the  bell  manner  they  are  able.  When  they  have- 
gorged  themfelves  with  food,  they  rife  up  to  play  and  to 
dance.  The  means  of  intoxication  they  do  not  poffefs,  and 
drink  only  water.  Their -only  muftcal  inftniment  is  the 
drum,  which  is  beaten  to  common  mufical  time.  The  mufic 
and  dancing  are  accompanied  with  a fong  in  honour  of  feal- 
catching,  and  fuch  kinds  of  exploits  ; the  performer  extols 
the  noble  deeds  of  his  anceftors,  and  expreffes  his  joy  at  the 
return  of  the  fun  in  the  hemifphere.  Every  ilanza  of  his 
ode  is  accompanied  by  the  auditory.  The  following  is  a 
fpecimen  of  a complete  cantata  ; the  fecond  and  fourth  lines 
expreffing  the  chorus : 

“ The  welcome  fun  returns  again, 

Arr.na  ajah,  ajab,  ah-hu  ! 

And  brings  us  weather  fine  and  fair,, 

Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu 

Such  dancing  meetings  are  appointed  at  other  feafons  -of 
the  year,  when  they  have  leifure  to  attend  them.  It  is 
fomewhat  lingular,  and  deferves  mention,  that  they  decide 
their  quarrels  by  finging  and  dancing,  and  they  call  this  a 
“ Singing  Combat.’’  A Greenlander,  who  conceives  him- 
felf  injured,  compofes  a fatirical  poem,  and  repeats  it  fo 
often  with  finging  and  dancing,  till  his  domeftics,  and  par- 
ticularly the  women,  are  able  to  remember  it.  He  then 
publiihes  a challenge  that  he  will  fight  a duel  with  his  antu- 
gonift,  not  with  a fword  but  with  a fong. 

The  refpondent  appears  in  the  appointed  place;,  when  the 
accufer  begins  to  pronounce  his  fatire  to  the  beat  of  the 
drum,  and  his  party  join  with  repeating  “ Amna  ajah," 
which  occafions  laughter  among  the  attendants. 

The  defendant  then  retorts  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the 
laugh  changes  fides  ^ the  plaintiff  again  renews  the  fame 
kind  of  affiuilt.  The  whole  body  of  attendants  confiitute 
the  jury,  and.  confer  the  laurel  on  the  victor,  and  afterwards 
the  two  contending  parties  are  the  bell  friends. 

The  Greenlanders  are  employed  through  the  whole  year 
in  fifhing  or  hunting.  At  fea  they  purfue  whales,  morfes* 
feals,  filh  for  food,  and  fea-fowl.  On  fhore  they  hunt  the 
rein-deer  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  And  they  have 
5 methods 
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methods  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  correfponding  Imple- 
ments, for  accomplifhing  their  objedts  both  by  fea  and  land ; 
which  we  (hall  not  here  deferibe.  The  Greenland  canoe,  or 
“ kaiak,”  like  that  in  Nova  Zernbla  and  Hudfon’s  bay,  is 
about  three  fathoms  in  length,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
i.  of  a yard  m breadth.  It  is  conitrufted  ot  thin  rafts 
faftened  together  with  the  fine ws  of  animals,  and  covered 
with  dreffed  feal-fkin,  both  above  and  below,  fo  that  only  a 
circular  hole  is  left  in  tire  middle,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
body  of  one  man.  Into  this  the  Greenlander  thrulfs  himfelf 
up  to  the  wailt,  and  fallens  the  flcin  fo  tight  about  him  that 
no  water  can  enter.  1 hus  fecured,  and  aimed  with  a paddle 
broad  at  both  ends,  he  ventures  out  to  fea  in  the  moll 
ftormy  weather  to  catch  feals  and  fea-fowl ; and  if  he  is 
overfet,  he  can  eafily  raife  himfelf  by  means  of  his  paddle. 
The  “ kone-boat”  is  made  of  the  fame  materials,  but  more 
durable  ; and  fo  large,  that  it  will  contain  50  perfons  with 
all  their  tackle,  baggage,  and  provilions.  It  is  fitted  with 
a malt,  which  carries  a triangular  fail  made  of  the  mem- 
branes and  entrails  of  feals,  and  is  managed  without  the  help 
of  braces  and  bowlines.  Thefe  kones  are  fiat-bottomed, 
and  fometimes  60  feet  in  length.  They  are  left  to  the  con- 
duit of  the  women,  who  are  obliged  to  do  all  the  drudgery, 
including  even  the  building  and  repairing  of  their  lioufes, 
while  the  men  are  wholly  employed  in  preparing  their  hunt- 
ing implements  and  filhing-taekle. 

^Greenland  is  a country  very  thinly  inhabited.  In  winter 
they  live  in  lioufes  and  in  fummer  in  tents.  The  houfes  are 
conltrufted  of  itones,  on  a Iteep  rock,  with  layers  of  earth 
and  fods  between  them.  On  thefe  walls  they  relt  the  beam, 
or  connected  beams,  for  the  length  of  the  houfe,  being  from 
4 to  1 2 fathom  ; and  over  thefe  they  lay  the  rafters,  with 
frnail  wood  between  them  ; the  whole  is  covered  with  bil- 
berry-buflres,  and  then  with  turf,  with  fine  earth  on  the  top. 
Their  houfes  have  neither  door  nor  chimney ; the  ufe  of  both 
being  fupplied  by  a vaulted  paffage  made  of  fione  and  earth, 
entering  through  the  middle  of  the  houfe.  The  walls  are 
hung  on  the  infide  with  old  worn  tent  and  boat  fkins, 
fattened  with  nails  made  of  the  ribs  of  feals  ; and  the  roof 
is  covered  with  them  on  the  outfide.  In  thefe  huts,  fo  con- 
flructed,  they  are  guarded  from  wind,  damp,  and  cold. 
The  floor  is  divided  into  feveral  apartments,  feparated  by 
(kins,  according  to  the  number  of  families  for  which  it  is 
defigned.  On  thefe  floats  they  deep  on  pelts  ; and  they 
commonly  fit  in  them  all  day  long,  the  women  cooking  and 
fewing,  and  the  men  carving  their  tackle  and  tools  On 
the  front  wall  of  the  houie  are  feveral  fquare  windows,  about 
two  feet  in  fize,  made  of  feal’s  guts  and  halibut’s  maws,  and 
fewed  fo  neat  and  tight,  that  the  wind  and  fnow  are  kept 
out,  and  the  light  let  in.  Thefe  huts  are  well  warmed  with 
fires,  and  lighted  by  means  of  lamps  filled  with  train  oil, 
and  furnifhed  with  mofs  infiead  of  a wick,  which  burns  fo 
bright  that  the  houfe  is  both  lighted  and  warmed  by  it. 
Over  the  lamp  is  fufpended  a baftard-marble  kettle,  in  which 
they  boil  all  their  meat ; and  over  this  again  is  a wooden 
rack,  on  which  they  lay  their  wet  cloaths  and  boots  to  dry. 
On  the  outfide  of  their  dwelling-houfe  they  have  their  little 
(tore -houfes,  in  which  they  lay  up  their  little  flock  of  flefli, 
fifli,  train  oil,  and  dried  herrings  ; and  clofe  by  their  itore- 
houfes  they  lay  their  boats,  with  their  bottoms  upwards, 
under  which  they  hang  their  hunting  and  fifhing  tackle  and 
their  (kins  Their  fummer  tents  are  made  with  poles,  put 
together  in  a conical  form,  covered  on  the  infide  with  rein- 
deer (kins,  and  on  the  outfides  with  feal-ikins,  doubled,  or 
fo  dreffed  that  the  rain  cannot  penetrate  them.  Crantz’s 
Hiflory  of  Greenland,  vol.  i. 

GliEtNiAND,  Eaft,  or  Spit/bergen,  was  formerly  con- 


fidered  as  part  of  the  continent  of  Wed  Greenland,  but  it 
is  now  known  to  be  a collection  or  group  of  iflands,  varying 
in  their  extent,  and  lying  between  76 5 46'  N.  lat.  the  lati- 
tude of  the  South  Cape,  and  8o°  30',  the  northernmoff 
point  of  the  Seven  iflands,  and  between  9 and  23  E.  long. 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  firft  difeovered  land  in  this 
high  northern  latitude,  A.  D.  1553,  called  it  Groenland ; 
conceiving  it  to  be  part  of  the  weitern  continent.  It  was 
afterwards  villted,  A.  D.  J 595,  by  William  Barentz  and 
John  Cornelius,  two  Dutchmen,  who  claimed  the  honour 
of  the  firlt  difeovery,  and  called  the  country  “ Spitfbergen,’’ 
or  fharp  mountains  from  the  numerous  (harp  pointed  and 
rocky  mountains  which  they  obferved  in  it  ; and  in  order 
to  afeertain  their  own  claims,  they  pretended  that  this  «vas 
not  the  country  difeovered  by  fir  Hugh  Willoughby,  which 
in  the  maps  and  charts  delineated  by  the  Hollanders  was 
denominated  “Willoughby  land,”  though  no  fuch  land 
ever  exiiled.  It  is  moreover  laid,  that  before  the  voyage 
of  thefe  Dutchmen,  an  Englifh  navigator,  whofe  name  was 
Stephen  Burrows,  had  coallcd  along  a defolate  country 
from  78°  to  8o°  1 1 ' N.  lat.  which  mult  have  been  Spitfber- 
gen. This  country  was  alfo  vifited  at  different  times  by 
navigators,  who  were  employed  in  exploring  a paffage  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  north-pole  ; a projeft  which  was 
fuggelled  and  ftrongly  recommended  by  Robert  Thorne* 
a merchant  of  Briftol,  as  early  as  the  year  1527.  Bourne, 
in  his  « Regiment  of  the  Sea,”  written  about  the  year  1577, 
mentions  this  as  one  of  the  five  ways  to  Cathay,  and  feems 
to  admit  the  practicability  of  it  from  a miftaken  notion  of  the 
mildnefs  of  the  climate  near  the  pole,  owing  to  the  conllant 
prefence  of  the  fun  during  the  fummer.  In  1607,  a voyage 
was  propofed  by  fome  London  merchants,  for  the  difeovery 
of  a paffage  by  the  north  pole  to  Japan  and  Cliina,  and  it 
was  undertaken  by  Henry  Hudfon,  who  fell  in  with  land  to 
the  weffward  in  73  N.  lat.;  and  ioon  after  he  fell  in  with 
Spitfbergen,  where  he  met  with  much  ice  ; and  this  navi- 
gator advanced  to  the  latitude  of  80  23';  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  farther  by  the  ice.  In  1609,  Jonas 
Poole  was  appointed  by  the  Mufcovy  company  on  the  fame 
fervice  ; and  he  with  much  difficulty  made  the  fouth  part  of 
Spitfbergen,  afterwards  failing  along  and  founding  the  coaft, 
giving  names  to  feveral  places,  and  making  many  very  ac- 
curate obfervations.  Having  twice  attempted  in  vain  to 
get  beyond  79  50',  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  bis  objedt 
and  to  return  home.  A fecond  attempt  in  the  following 
year  was  equally  unfuccefsful.  In  the  year  16)4,  another 
voyage  was  undertaken,  in  which  Baffin  and  Fotherby  were 
employed ; and  Fotherby  made  a fecond  attempt  in  tl«.e 
following  year ; but  their  progrefs  was  obilrudled  by  the 
ice.  This  country  and  the  adjoining  feas  have  finee  been 
frequently  reforted  to  by  fliips  employed  in  the  whale 
fifhery  ; but  its  fituation  was  never  accurately  afeertained 
till  captain  Phipps  (now  lord  Mtilgrave)  undertook  a voyage 
by  order  of  his  majefty  George  III.  in  the  year  1 773.  He 
found  that  the  land,  which  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  extend 
as  far  as  82°  N.  lat.,  terminated  with  the  “ Seven  iflands,” 
die  moil  northerly  point  of  which  does  not  exceed  8o°  30' 
N.  lat.  He  obferved  other  lands  lying  eaitward  at  a con- 
fiderable  diitance  ; but  Spitfbergen  was  found  to  be  encom- 
paffed  by  water  and  in  no  part  of  it  to  be  contiguous  to  the 
continent  of  Alia.  He  explored,  with  a degree  of  refolu- 
tion  and  perfeverance  that  did  honour  to  himfelf  and  bis 
affociates  in  this  expedition,  the  northern  and  weflern  eoalls, 
though  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  advancing  fo  far 
northwards  as  he  wi ffied ; and  lie  afeertained  by  accurate 
obfervation  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  feveral  points, 
capes,  and  bays,  which  he  villted.  On  his  approach  to  the 

land 
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land  ho  picked  tip  a piece  of  drift  wood,  which  was  found 
to  be  fir,  and  not  worm-eaten  ; and  upon  handing  clofe  in 
with  the  land,  the  coab  appeared  to  be  neither  habitable 
nor  acceflible  ; it  was  formed  by  high,  barren,  black  rocks, 
without  the  lead  marks  of  vegetation  ; in  many  places  bare 
and  pointed,  in  other  parts  covered  with  fnow,  appearing 
even  above  the  clouds  ; the  vallies  between  the  high  hills 
were  filled  with  fnow  or  ice.  “ This  profpedt,”  he  iays,  in 
his  “ Journal.”  printed  in  1774,  “ would  have  fuggefted 
the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had  not  the  mildnefs  of  the 
weather,  the  fmooth  water,  bright  fun-fhine,  and  conftant 
day' -light,  given  a chearfulnefs  and  novelty  to  the  whole  of 
this  linking  and  romantic  feene.”  The  current  on  this 
coal!  was  found,  both  by  the  common  and  Bouguer’s  log, 
to  run  north  half  a knot  an  hour.  The  height  of  one  moun- 
tain, above  the  level  of  the  ica,  was  found  by  meafurement 
with  the  megameter,  to  be  15,035  feet,  but  by  M.  de  Luc’s 
calculation  from  obfervations  with  the  barometer  it  was 
found  to  be  15885. 

Among  the  harbours  in  which  captain  Phipps  anchored, 
we  may  mention  a fmall  bayr  to  the  fouthward  of  Magdalena 
Hook  and  Hamburgher  s bay  ; the  former  in  N.  lat.  79  ’ 
34',  the  fame  as  Fotherby  obferved  it  to  be  in  1614:  the 
high-water  in  this  bav  full  and  change  at  half  an  hour-pall 
one,  or  with  a S.S.W.  moon,  which  agrees  exactly  with 
Baffin’s  obfervation  in  1613,  the  flood  coming  from  the 
fouthward.  Another  anchoring  place  was  Vogel  Sang,  N. 
lat.  79  50'.  E.  long,  jo1  2'  30";  the  north  eafternmoft 
point  being  the  Cloven  cliff,  79'  53'.  E.  long.  9 59'  3°"t 
a bare  rock  fo  called  from  the  relemblance  ot  its  top  to  a 
cloven  hoof,  which  appearance  it  has  always  exhibited, 
having  been  fo  named  by  fome  of  the  firft  Dutch  navigators 
who  frequented  thefe  feas.  It  is  alfo  nearly  perpendicular, 
fo  that  it  is  never  difguifed  by  fnow,  and  on  thefe  accounts 
it  is  one  of  the  moll  remarkable  points  on  the  coaft.  The 
fotithcrnmofl  land  is  an  high  bluff  point,  called  byr  the  Dutch 
Vogel  Sang.  This  found,  though  open  to  the  northward, 
is  not  liable  to  any  inconvenience  from  that  circumftance, 
the  main  body  of  ice  lying  fo  near  as  to  prevent  any  great 
lea;  nor  are  (hips  in  any' danger  front  the  loofe  ice  letting 
in,  as  this  road  communicates  with  feveral  others  formed  by 
different  iflands,  between  all  which  there  are  lafe  paffages. 
To  all  the  lounds  and  harbours  tormed  by  this  knot  of  iflands 
the  old  Engliflt  navigators  had  given  the  general  name  ol 
Fair  Haven,  of  which  Fotherby  took  a plat  in  1614.  In  this 
filiation  Hackluyt’s  Head-land  was  found  to  be  in  N.  lat. 
79  47'.  E.  long.  90  1 1 ' 30''.  The  tide  rofe  about  four 
feet,  and  flowed  at  half  an  hour  after  one,  full  and  change. 
The  harbour  of  Smeerenberg,  diilant  about  II  miles,  N. 
iat.  790  44'.  E.  long  9’  50'  45",  has  good  anchorage  in  13 
fathom,  iandy  bottom,  not  far  from  the  fliore  ; and  it  is 
well  Iheltered  from  all  winds.  The  ifland  clofe  to  the  place 
where  our  navigators  lay  is  called  Amiterdam  ifland,  the 
vvebernmob  point  of  which  is  Hackluyt’s  Head-land;  here  the 
Dutch  formerly  ufed  to  boil  their  whale-oil,  and  the  remains 
of  fome  conveniences  erefted  by  them  for  that  purpofe  are 
Hill  vifible.  They  once  attempted  to  make  an  eftablilhment, 
and  left  fome  people  to  winter  here,  who  all  perifhed. 
Neverthelefs,  as  they  feem  to  have  died  not  through  the 
intenfity  of  the  cold,  but  in  confequence  of  being  attacked  by 
the  feurvy,  and  as  others,  both  Englifh  and  Ruffian  labors, 
have  wintered  here,  a colony'  might  be  fettled  in  this  coun- 
try', if  fuch  an  ebabliffiment  were  likely  to  anfwer  any  good 
purpofe.  The  Dutch  (hips  ftill  refort  to  this  place  for  the 
latter  feafon  of  the  whale  iifhery.  The  (tone  found  in  this 
country  was  chiefly  a kind  of  marble,  which  difiolved  eafily 
in  the  marine  acid.  But  our  navigators  perceived  no  marks 
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of  minerals  ©f  any  kind,  nor  the  lead  appearance  of  prefent, 
°r  remains  of  former  volcanos.  Neither  did  they  meet  with 
infects  or  any  fpecies  of  reptiles  ; not  even  the  common  earth- 
worm. They  faw  no  fprings,  or  rivers  ; the  water,  which  was 
found  in  great  plenty-,  being  altogether  produced  by  the 
melting  of  tiie  fnow  from  the  mountains.  During  their  day 
in  thefe  latitudes,  they  had  no  thunder  or  lightning.  The 
fky  was  in  general  loaded  with  hard  white  clouds  ; fo  that 
neither  the  fun  nor  the  horizon  was  wholly  free  from  them 
even  in  the  cleared  weather.  They  could  always  perceive 
when  they  approached  the  ice,  long  before  they  faw  it,  by 
a light  appearance  near  the  horizon,  which  the  pilots  called 
the  “ blink  of  the  ice.’’  (See  Blink.)  One  of  the  molt 
remarkable  phenomena  which  this  country  exhibited  was  the 
“ iceberg.”  (See  Iceberg.)  Of  the  animals  and  plants 
of  Spitsbergen,  captain  Phipps  has  given  an  account  in  the 
appendix  to  his  Journal.  The  animals  are  the  arctic  walrus, 
the  common  feal,  the  arftic  fox,  the  polar  bear,  the  rein- 
deer, the  common  whale,  the  fin  filh ; and  the  birds  the 
eider-duck,  the  puffin,  the  alca  alle,  the  fulmar,  the  co- 
lymbus  grylle  and  troile,  the  northern  diver,  the  larus  riffa, 
arftic  gull,  and  larus  eburneus,  the  greater  tern,  the  greater 
brambling,  the  fea-fnail,  the  coal-iifli,  the  prawn,  tiie 
cancer-boreas,  or  lingular  fpecies  of  crab,  and  cancer  nujax, 
not  before  deferibed,  and  alfo  cancer  ampulla,  and  cancer 
pulex  ; feveral  fpecies  of  vermes,  and  ffiell-filh.  Among  the 
plants  are  a fmall  fpecies  of  agrodis,  feveral  fpecies  of  laxi- 
fraga,  of  bryum,  of  cochlearia,  and  of  lichen. 

Greenland,  a town  of  America,  in  Rockingham  county'. 
New  Hampfhire,  near  the  fea,  live  miles  foutherly  from 
Port fmo uth,  incorporated  in  1713,  and  containing  548  in- 
habitants. 

Greenland  Fi/Jjery . See  Whale  Fishery. 

Greenland  Company.  A joint  dock  of  40,000/.  was 
by  llatute  to  be  railed  by  fubferibers,  who  were  incorpo- 
rated for  fourteen  years  from  the  firft  of  October  1693, 
and  the  company  to  ufe  the  trade  of  catching  whales,  &c, 
into  and  from  Greenland,  and  the  Greenland  feas  ; they 
may  make  bve-laws  for  government,  and  of  the  perfons 
employed  in  their  (hips,  See.  (Stat.  4 and  5.W.  III.  cap. 
17.)  This  company  was  farther  encouraged  by  parliament  ’ 
in  1696;  hut  partly  by  unfkilful  management,  and  partly 
by  real  Ioffes,  it  was  under  a neceffity  of  entirely  breaking 
up,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term-  alfigned  to  it,  ending 
in  1707.  But  any  perfon  who  will  adventure  to  Greenland 
for  whale-fifliing,  (hall  have  all  privileges  granted  to  the 
Greenland  company,  by  1 Anne,  cap.  16;  and.  thus  the- 
trade  was  again  laid  open.  Any  fubjecls  may  import  whale- 
fins,  oil,  & c.  of  lifh  caught  in  the  Greenland  feas,  without, 
paying  any  cudoms,  Sec.  dat.  10  Geo.  Leap.  16.  And 
(hips  employed  in  the  Greenland  filhery  are  to  be  of  fuch 
burden,  provided  with  boats,  fo  many  men,  fiihing-lines,- 
harping-irons,  Sec.  and  be  licenfed  to  proceed ; and  oil 
their  return  (hall  be  paid  20£.  per  ton-  bounty,  for  whale- 
fins,  Sec.  imported.  6 Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  See  Whale- 
Fisiiery. 

GREENLAW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,; 
which,  though  the  county-town  of  Berwickffiire,  is  an  incon- . 
fiderable  place,  pleafantly  iituated  in  a plain,  bathed  by  the 
Blackader  or  Blackadder.  The  acclivities  of  the  neigh-, 
bouring  eminences  are  tolerably  cultivated.  In  its  vicinity, 
about  midway  between  Greenlaw  ana  Kelfo,  on  a riling 
ground,  is  Herne  cable,  which  commands  a view  of  the 
gre.it  d part  of  the  Merfe  and  Roxburghffiire,  and  was  cele- 
brated during  the  contentions  on  the  border.  It  was  a noted 
place  of  defence,  often  befieged  by  the  Englijh,  and  demo’- 
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lifted  by  Cromwell.  It  is  diftant  37  miles  S.E.  from  Edin- 

burgh,  and  contains  1270  inhabitants. 

GREENOCK,  the  principal  fea-port  town  on  the  firth 
of  Clyde,  fitnated  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river,  about 
24  miles  below  the  city  of  Glafgow.  The  town  ot 
Greenock  is  pTetty  well  fituated  for  commercial  purpotes, 
but  in  other  refpeCts  it  is  neither  pleafant  nor  fo  circum- 
ftanced  as  to  afford  the  profpeCl  of  any  great  increafc  either 
of  extent  or  population.  Indeed  the  great  number  oi  young 
men,  who,  from  habits  of  imitation  as  in  other  fea  port 
towns,  early  attach  themfelves  to  a feafaring  life,  muff  pre- 
fent  of  itfelf  a great  obilacle  to  tlie  latter.  lhe  town  of 
Greenock  is  held  under  and  is  entirely  funftunded  by  the 
lands  of  fir  John  Stewart  of  Blackball,  hart.,  who  is  feudal 
fuperior,  and  no  purchafe  or  acquifition  of  ground,  cither 
for  the  purpofes  of  extenfion  or  improvement,  can  be  had 
from  any  other  perfon.  This  muff  of  itfelf  render  exten- 
fion a matter  of  more  difficulty  than  where  there  are  many 
landed  proprietors,  the  lands  of  fome  of  whom,  from  the 
common  cafualties  and  vicifiitudes  of  human  affairs,  muff 
be  occafionally  in  the  market. 

The  harbour  of  Greenock  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, and  is  entirely  furrounded  by  well-built  and  commo- 
dious quays  of  freeffone.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  in 
the  centre  oppofite  to  the  end  of  the  mid  quay,  which  ferves 
.as  the  division  of  the  harbours.  The  eaftern  harbour  is 
(hallow,  and  is  therefore  mo  111  y frequented  by  coafting 
veffels,  herring  buffes,  (idling  boats,  and  other  fmall  craft. 
The  weft  harbour,  being  confiderably  deeper,  is  the  general 
refort  of  Weft  Indiamen,  American  traders,  and  other 
veffels  of  greater  burthen.  In  the  weft  harbour  is  a very 
capital  dry  or  graving  dock,  with  flood  gates  to  exclude  the 
water,  and  capable  of  containing  two  large  (hips  at  the  fame 
time.  It  has  been  long  in  contemplation  to  improve  the 
harbour  of  Greenock  by  the  ereCtion  of  wet  docks,  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  Leith,  but  pro- 
bably from  the  difficulty  of  engaging  the  joint  confent 
of  the  numerous  interefts  concerned,  and  other  caufes, 
no  fteps  have  been  hitherto  taken  for  carrying  this 
fcheme  into  effeCt.  The  principal  deficiency  of  the  ^arbour 
of  Greenock,  exclufive  of  the  (hips  bottoms  taking^  the 
ground  every  ebb  tide,  arifes  from  want  of  water,  there 
being  never  more  than  feventeen  or  eighteen  feet  in  the  har- 
bour, even  at  fpring  tides.  Hence  large  veffels  are  obliged 
;to  difeharge  part  of  their  cargoes  into  lighters  in  the  roads 
before  they  can  come  into  the  harbour  at  all.  This  is  of 
lefs  confequence  where  the  cargo  is  to  be  brought  to  Glaf- 
gow, if  the  weather  be  mild,  but  it  is  very  inconvenient  and 
expenfive  when  the  cargo  is  to  be  landed,  and  when  the 
weather  is  boifterous.  The  whole  rife  of  the  tide  at 
Greenock  is  only  about  twelve  feet,  whereas  at  Liverpool 
it  is  thirty-fix  and  at  Briftol  forty-twe.  This  alfo  forms  an 
additional  difadvantage  to  the  harbour  of  Greenock,  and 
prefents  a very  great  obilacle  to  every  plan  of  artificial  im- 
provement. With  all  thefe  difadvantages,  however,  it  has 
many  advantages  over  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  port 
Glafgow,  fituated  about  three  miles  farther  up  the  river. 
The  chief  obilacle  to  veffels  of  great  burthen  making  any 
of  thefe  ports,  is  an  immenfe  bank  of  fand,  accumulated 
for  many  ages  in  this  embouchure  of  the  Clyde  by  the  current 
of  the  river,  and  which  is  fenfibly  though  (lowly  increafing. 
Indeed  nearly  oppofite  to  port  Glafgow,  this  bank  is  en- 
tirely uncovered  for  miles  at  low  water.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  natural  difadvantages,  the  favourable  fituation  of  the 
Clyde  for  maritime  intercourfe  with  every  part  of  the 
wellern  hemifphere  and  the  fouth  of  Europe,  the  great 
goading  trade  with  the  weftern  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 


and  with  Ireland,  and  the  extenfive  herring  fifhery,  has  raifed 
Greenock  to  a high  rank  among  the  commercial  ports  of 
Britain,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  acquifition  of  fplen- 
did  fortunes  to  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  As 
Greenock  is  not  the  feat  of  any  ftaple  manufactory,  this 
carrying  trade  is  her  chief,  and  indeed  may  be  fairly  called 
her  only  fupport.  During  the  American  war,  when  the 
carrying  trade  was  entirely  ftifpended  in  fome  channels,  and 
greatly  impeded  in  all  the  others,  a number  of  (hip-owners 
fitted  out  their  veffels  as  privateers,  but  in  general  thefe  fpe- 
culations  were  not  productive  of  gain  to  the  adventurers, 
and  in  fome  inffances  with  ferious  Iofs.  In  the  recent  wars 
no  attempts  at  privateering  have  been  made. 

The  town  of  Greenock  is  governed  by  two  magiilrates, 
eleCled  annually,  and  a council  ; betides  whom,  the  baron 
baillie,  nominated  by  the  fuperior,  alfo  poffeffes  a jurifdio 
tion.  The  fiieriff  court  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  is  held 
at  Paifley,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock  are  ame- 
nable, the  fame  as  the  red  of  the  county. 

In  the  external  appearance  of  Greenock  there  is  little 
elegance  or  fplendour  to  be  feen.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
there  is  a fmall  fquare,  immediately  fronting  the  mid-quay, 
which  divides  the  harbour.  In<  this  fquare  is  a vrry  hand- 
fome  church  of  modern  architecture.  The  other  buildings 
are  tlve  inns,  of  which  the  chief,  recently  built  upon  a ton- 
tine fcheme,  like  that  of  Glafgow,  is  a very  fpaeious,  and 
even  fplendid  houfe.  There  is  alfo  a fmall  neat  theatre,  the 
private  property  of  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble,  the  manager,  and 
fome  dancing-halls  for  the  occafional  recreation  of  the  in- 
habitants find  ftrangers,  of  whom,  from  the  maritime  fitua- 
tion, there  is,  at  certain  feafons,  particularly  at  the  arrivals 
of  the  Weft  India  fleets,  a eonfiderable  influx. 

The  feenery  of  the  Clyde  around  Greenock  is  piCturefque 
and  fublime.  The  river  is  about  feven  miles  broad  to  the 
oppofite  (hore,  where  the  village  of  Helcnffmrg  is  ereCted  upon 
the  property  of  fir  James  Colquhoun  of  Lufs,  hart.  This 
village  is  built  in  a very  pleafant  fituation,  upon  a fine  bay, 
formed  by  two  projecting  promontories,  viz.  by  the  hill  of 
Ardmore,  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Rofeneath,  the  property,  and 
one  of  the  fplendid  refidences  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  on 
the  weft.  Beyond  this,  to  the  weflvvard,  appear  the  lower- 
ing mountains  of  Argylefhire,  between  which  is  the  vaft  arm 
of  the  fea,  Lochlong,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length, 
and  in  fome  places  faid  to  be  unfathomably  deep.  About 
two  miles  to  the  weft  is  a fmall  village,  called  Gourock, 
fituated  on  a very  fine  deep  bay,  well  (heltered  by  project- 
ing head-lands,  with  a very  good  bottom  for  anchorage.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  mod  profeffional  men,  whether  engineers 
or  feamen,  that  this  fituation  affords  by  far  the  greateft 
number  of  natural  advantages  for  a large  and  commodious 
fea-port  upon  the  Clyde  ; and  it  is  almoft  lingular  that 
Greenock  fhould  have  rifen  to  its  prefent  commercial  im- 
portance, whilft  Gourock,  fituated  within  lefs  than  two 
miles,  and  poffeffing  every  fuperiority  of  phyfical  advantage, 
(hould  have  remained  an  infignificant  village.  However 
this  may  have  originated,  too  much  capital  has  now  been 
expended  upon  Greenock  and  Port  Glafgow,  to  leave  the 
finalleff  room  to  fuppofe  that  they  will  be  in  any  refpeCt 
rivalled  by  a village  which  poffeffes  nothing  but  natural 
fituation  to  recommend  it.  On  the  road  from  Greenock 
to  Gourock  are  many  very  fine  villas,  belonging  to  the 
opulent  merchants  of  Greenock.  At  both  Greenock  and 
Gourock  are  extenfive  rope-works,  belonging  to  the  fame 
company  of  proprietors.  A little  below  Gourock  is  the 
Clough  light-houfe,  a very  high  and  well-built  tower,  lighted 
by  refleClors,  for  the  fafety  of  veffels  coming  up,  or  going 
down  the  channel  -during  the  night.  Some  miles  below 
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tills  Is  the  ifland  of  Bute,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  nobleman 
to  whom  it  gives  the  title  of  marquis.  Bute  is  about  feven 
miles  long,  and  generally  level  and  fertile.  Mount-ftewart- 
caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  noble  proprietor,  is  fituated  near 
the  middle  of  the  ifland,  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  is  a fuperb 
and  delightful  place.  Of  the  other  proprietors,  lord  Ban- 
natine,  one  of  the  Scottifh  judges,  is  the  moft  confpicuous. 
The  chief,  and,  indeed,  almoft  only  town  on  the  ifland,  is 
Rothfay,  from  which  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales 
derives  one  of  his  Scottifh  titles,  is  a handfome,  clean,  fmall 
town,  and  has  a confiderable  cotton  mill  and  manufactory  by 
it,  belonging  to  a company  of  manufacturers  in  Glafgow. 
There  are  alfo  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  great  extent,  and  once  belonged  to  the  royal 
family  of  Scotland.  The  inhabitants  of  Rothfay  are  chiefly 
lea-faring  people,  and  employ  themfelves  much  in  the  her- 
ring fifhery  during  the  feafon.  Large  quantities  of  fine  cod- 
lifh  are  alfo  caught  ofF  the  coafts  of  Bute,  Arran,  and 
Argylefhire,  with  which  the  markets  of  the  weft  of  Scotland 
are  fupplied,  generally  at  a rate  not  exceeding  two-pence  per 
pound  of  2Z\  ounces.  Contiguous  to  Bute  is  a fmall  ifland, 
called  Inch  Marnock,  which  is  level  and  cultivated.  It  is  the 
refidence  only  of  thofe  employed  in  its  cultivation.  The 
ifland  of  Arran  is  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  is  very 
mountainous.  The  higheft  hill,  called  Goatfield,  is  feen 
'from  a great  diftance.  The  ifland  of  Arran  is  the  property 
'of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is  earl  of  Arran,  who  has  a 
fine  houfe,  called  Brodick  caftle,  on  the  ifland,  where  his 
family  fometimes  refide,  efpecially  during  the  feafon  for 
(hooting  groufe  or  black  game.  Arran  ufed  to  be  much 
noted  for  a fmuggling  trade,  both  in  contraband  articles 
brought  by  the  feamen  employed  in  the  veflels  trading  to  the 
Clyde, / and  alfo  in  the  diftillation  of  whiflcy.  The  vigilance 
of  the  revenue  cruifers  in  the  Clyde  has,  in  a great  meafure, 
checked  the  former,  and  that  of  the  excife  officers  the  latter. 
On  Arran  are  found  a number  of  fine  ftones,  and  it  is  fome- 
times vifited  by  lapidaries,  during  the  fummer,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  fearching  for  them,  or  of  purchafing  thofe  occa- 
fionally  picked  up  by  the  natives.  On  the  ifland  are  only 
two  fmall  towns  or  villages,  viz.  Brodick  and  Lamlaffi,  the 
latter  of  which,  being  defended  from  the  fouth  winds  by  an 
ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  is  reforted  to  as  a (belter  in 
llormy  weather  by  the  (hips  and  veflels  navigating  the  frith 
of  Clyde. 

Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  there  are  a few  fmaller 
iflands  in  the  frith,  viz.  the  Cumbracs,  which  are  two  fmall 
iflands  lying  pretty  clofe  to  the  fouthern  (hore,  near  the 
Renfrewihire  coaft,  oppoiite  to  the  village  of  Largs,  about 
1 6 miles  below  Greenock.  The  larger  ifland  is  about  two 
miles  long,  and  on  it  is  a very  neat  village,  called  Milport, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fiftiermen  and  feamen’s  families.  The 
lefler  ifland  is  a mere  rock,  where  a few  perfons  refide,  who 
take  chai-ge  of  the  light-houfe,  and  fometimes  perfons  in 
a date  of  infanity  are  boarded  here  by  their  relatives,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
fituation.  Farther  down,  and  near  the  Avrftiire  coaft,  is  the 
ftupendous  rock,  or  crag  of  Ailfa,  from  which  the  proprietor, 
the  earl  of  Caflius,  derives  his  Britifh  title.  Ailfa  is  a high 
abrupt  and  barren  rock,  totally  uninhabited,  and  covered  by 
myriads  of  fea-fowl,  in  fearch  of  which  it  is  fometimes  vifited. 
Of  the  general  trade  of  the  Clyde  notice  has  already  been 
taken  under  the  article  Glasgow. 

GREENORE  Point,  a cape  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  in  the  Iriffi  fea.  N.  lat.  5 2°  16'.  W.  long.  6J 
1 8'  from  Greenwich. 

GREENSBORO,  a poft-tewn  of  America,  in  Weft 
Chefter  county,  New  York  ; 264  miles  from  Waftiington. 
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GREENSBOROUGH,  a poft-town  and  chief  town  of 
Greene  county  in  Georgia,  30  miles  from  Lexington  : con- 
taining 25  houies,  a court-houfe,  gaol,  and  Prelbyterian 
meeting-houfe.  Lands  are  appropriated  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  an  academy  in  this  town. — Alfo,  a neat  toWn- 
fliip  in  Orleans  county,  in  Vermont,  containing  280  inha- 
bitants. 

GREENSBURG,  a poft-town,  and  capital  of  Weft, 
moreland  county,  in  Pennfylvania,  fituated  on  a branch  of 
Sewickly  creek,  which  empties  into  Youghiogany  river. 
It  contains  100  dwelling  houfes,  a German  Calvinift  church, 
a brick  court  houfe,  a ilone  gaol,  270  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Philadelphia. — Alfo,  a poft-town  in  Green  county,  Ken- 
tucky ; 875  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Waftiington. 

GREENSVILLE,  a county  of  Virginia,  encompafled 
by  Brunfwick,  Southampton,  and  Suflex  counties,  on  the 
N.  W.  and  E.  and  by  N.  Carolina  on  the  S.  It  is  about  24 
miles  long,  and  20  broad,  and  contains  261 1 free  inhabitants, 
and  41 16  (laves. 

GREENVILLE,  Sir  Richard,  in  Biography , a gallant 
naval  officer,  fon  of  fir  Roger,  of  an  ancient  family,  in  the 
weft  of  England,  was  born  about  1540.  At  the  age  of 
fixteen  he  obtained  leave  from  queen  Elizabeth,  with  others 
of  his  young  countrymen,  to  ferve  in  the  imperial  army  in 
Hungary,  againftthe  Turks.  Upon  his  return,  he  engaged 
with  the  troops  employed  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  where 
he  difplayed  fo  much  courage  and  prudence,  as  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  fheriff  of  the  city  of  Cork.  He  fat  in 
parliament  in  1571,  as  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of 
Cornwall.  He  was  afterwards  high  fheriff  of  the  ebunty, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Notwithftanding  his 
civil  employments,  his  attention  was  chiefly  fixed  upon  plans 
of  foreign  difeovery  and  fettlement,  propofed  by  his  relation  fir 
Walter  Raleigh.  When  the  patents  were  made  out  for  the 
purpofe,  fir  Richard  obtained  the  command  of  a fquadron 
fitted  out  for  the  purpofe,  confiding  of  feven  fmall  veflels. 
With  thefe  he  failed  in  the  fpring  of  1585,  and  reaching 
the  coaft  of  Florida  in  June,  he  left  there  a colony  of  one 
hundred  men,  and  then  failed  homewards.  He  made  other 
voyages,  but  when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  the  dangers 
of  a Spaniih  invafion,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a council  of 
war,  to  concert  means  of  defence,  and  received  the  queen’s 
commands  not  to  quit  the  county  of  Cornwall,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  executing  his  intentions  of  making  another 
vovage  to  the  American  coaft.  In  1591  he  was  appointed 
vice-admiral  of  a fquadron,  fitted  out  for  the  purpofe  of  in- 
tercepting a rich  Spanifh  fleet  from  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
fleet,  when  it  appeared,  was  convoyed  by  a very  fuperior  force, 
and  Greenville  was  urged  to  tack  about,  but  he  preferred,  and 
no  doubt  his  tailors  agreed  with  him,  taking  chance  of 
breaking  through  the  enemy’s  fleet,  which  almoft  immedi- 
ately furrounded  him.  The  Spanifh  admiral,  with  four 
other  (hips,  began  a cloie  attack  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  engagement  lafted  till  break  of  day  next  morning,  during 
which  the  Spaniards,  notwithftanding  their  vail  fuperiority, 
were  driven  off  fifteen  times.  At  length  the  greater  part  of 
the  Englilh  crew  being  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
(hip  reduced  to  a wreck,  no  hope  of  efcape  remained.  The 
brave  commander  had  been  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
abtion,  but  he  caufed  his  wounds  to  be  dreffed  on  deck,  and 
refufed  to  go  down  into  the  hold,  and  in  that  (late  he  was  (hot 
through  the  body.  He  was  now  taken  to  the  cabin,  and 
while  in  the  atft  of  being  dreffed,  the  furgeon  was  killed  by 
his  fide.  The  admiral  (till  determined  to  hold  out,  wifhing 
rather  to  fink  the  (hip  than  furrender,  but  the  offers  of 
quarter  from  the  Spaniards  induced  the  men  to  yield.  Sir 
Richard  was  taken  on  board  the  Spaniih  (hip,  and  honour- 
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ably  treated,  but  be  died  of  bis  wounds  in  lefs  than  three 
days.  His  lab  words  (hew  the  temper  of  the  hero,  better 
than  any  eulogium  that  could  be  formed  for  him  ; they  were 
fpoken  in  the  Spanilh  language,  “ Here  die  I,  Richard 
Greenville,  with  a joyful  and  quiet  mind  ; for  that  1 have 
ended  my  life  as  a true  foldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his 
country,  queen,  religion,  and  honour  ; my  foul  departing 
from  this  body,  leaving  behind  the  lafting  fame,  of  having 
behaved  as  every  valiant  foldier  is  in  duty  bound  to  do.” 
This  noble  minded  man  has  been  blamed  for  rafhnefs  ; but 
excefs  of  bravery,  if  fucli  it  may  be  denominated,  in  a 
Britifh  feaman  meets  with  a ready  pardon,  and  fuch  exam- 
ples as  Greenville  and  a Nelfon,  though  not  always  to  be 
juftified  on  the  fcore  of  prudence,  have  effected  more  ad- 
vantages for  this  fea-girt  iiland,  than  can  be  well  defcribed. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Greenville,  Sir  Bevil,  grandfon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  the  year  1596.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  college, 
Oxford,  under  the  celebrated  D.  Prideaux,  where  he  ac- 
quired a large  dock  of  knowledge,  and  an  ardent  attachment 
to  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  his  country.  When  became  to 
his  eftate  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a moft  refpeftable  coun- 
try gentleman,  and  fat,  very  often,  in  parliament,  as  knight  of 
the  (hire  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  burgefs  of  Laun- 
cefton.  In  1638,  he  attended  tie  king  with  a troop  of 
horfe,  raifed  at  his  own  expence,  in  an  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. For  this  fervice  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his  fove- 
reign  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  had  a command  in  the  battle  of 
Stratton,  gained  by  Hopton  againft  the  earl  of  Stamford, 
in  May  1643.  He  was  prefent,  and  made  a confiderable 
ftand  in  other  engagements,  particularly  in  that  which  was 
fought  at  Lanfdown,  near  Bath,  in  which  the  parliament 
forces  were  commanded  by  fir  William  Waller.  In  this  ac- 
tion fir  Bevil,  at  the  head  of  his  Cornifhmen,  received  a fatal 
blow  with  a pole-ax.  His  body  was  afterwards  found,  fur- 
rounded  by  thofe  of  his  officers  ; and  it  was  obferved,  to  the 
honour  of  the  gentlemen  of  England,  that  there  were  more 
officers  and  gentry,  than  common  men,  flain  on  the  king’s  fide. 
Sir  Bevil  was  extremely  lamented  : his  charafter  was  drawn 
by  lord  Clarendon  : “ That  which  would  have  clouded  any 
victory,  was  the  death  of  fir  Bevil  Greenville.  He  was,  in- 
deed, an  excellent  perfon,  whole  activity,  intereft,  and  re- 
putation was  the  foundation  of  what  had  been  done  in  Corn- 
wall, and  his  temper  and  affe&ion  fo  public,  that  no  accident 
which  happened  could  make  any  impreffion  on  him  ; and  his 
example  kept  others  from  taking  any  thing  ill,  or  at  lealt 
feeming  to  do  fo  : in  a word,  a brighter  courage  and  gentler 
difpofition  were  never  married  together,  to  make  the  moft 
cheerful  and  innocent  converfation.’’  A monument  was 
eredted  to  his  memory  on  the  fpot  on  which  he  fell.  Biog-. 
Brit.  fa 


Greenville,  in  Geography,  a county  in  Waftiington  di: 
tndft,  South  Carolina;  fituated  in  theN.W.  corner  of  the  ftate 
containing  1 1,304  inhabitants,  of  whom  1439  are  flaves.  Thi 
< ounty  is  mountainous  and  hilly  ; but  it  is  well  watered,  an 
the  climate  is  pleafant  and  healthy. — Alfo,  a poft-town  c 
South  Carolina,  and  chief  town  of  Cheraws  diftridt ; fituate 
on  the  W.  fide  of  Great  Pedee  river,  in  Darlington  county 
It  contains  about  30  houfes,  a court -houfe,  gaol,  and  aca 
demy  ; 55  miles  E.N.E.  from  Camden.—Alfo,  a poft-tow 
and  capital  of  Pitt  county,  North  Carolina,  on  the  S.  ban 
of  Tar  river,  diftant  23  miles  from  Waftiington,  and  contain 
mg  about  50  houfes,  a court-houfe,  a gaol,  and  a feminary 
called  the  Pitt  academy. — Alfo,  a poft-town  of  Meek 
lenburg  county  Kentucky;  766  miles  W.  by  S.  fror 
Wamiftgton,  Alfo,  a poft-town  in  Jefferfon  county,  Miff 


fippi  territory  ; 1217  miles  from  Waftiington. — Alfo,  a fmall 
poft-town  in  Green  county,  in  the  ftate  of  Teneffee,  fituated 
on  the  W.fide  of  the  north-eafternmoft  branch  of  Nolachucky 
river,  about  fix  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Greenville  college  ; 653 
miles  S.W.  of  Philadelphia — Alfo,  a fort  and  fettlement  in 
the  ftate  of  Ohio,  on  the  S.  fide  of  a north-weftern  branch  of 
the  Great  Miami,  fix  miles  N.W.  of  fort  Jefferfon,  on  the 
fame  branch,  about  23  miles  S.E.  of  fort  Recovery.  It 
has  baftions  at  each  angle,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
2000  men. 

Greenville  Bay,  or  La  Bay,  a town  and  port  of  entry 
on  the  E.  or  windward  fide  of  the  ifiand  of  Grenada.  It 
has  about  60  dwelling-houfes,  a church,  and  feveral  rich  ftores 
of  Indian  and  European  goods,  and  plantation  utenfils.  Its 
fituation  is  low  and  rather  unhealthy. 

Greenville  College,  a college  in  Green  county,  in  Te- 
neffee,  founded  in  1 794,  by  the  firft  aft  of  the  firft  affembly 
of  the  fouth-weftern  territory.  It  is  fituated  between  two 
fmall  northern  branches  of  Nolachucky  river,  not  far  from 
Greenville,  (which  fee)  the  county  town.  Its  local  fituation 
conduces  very  much  to  its  utility,  as  it  is  retired,  healihy, 
cheap,  and  near  public  roads  in  every  direction.  It  is  under 
the  management  of  I4truftees,  and  poffeffes  a library  of  be- 
tween one  and  two  thoufand  volumes,  and  philofophical  ap- 
paratus, and  a convenient  building. 

GREENWICH,  a market-town  and  parifli  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Blackheath,  and  county  of  Kent,  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  adjoining  to  Dept- 
ford, and  5!  miles  diftant  from  London.  There  are  traces 
ol  a royal  refidence  at  Greenwich  fo  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  A.D.  1300.  Henry  IV.  dated  his  will  in 
1408  from  this  manor,  which  was  granted  by  Henry  V.  to 
Thomas  duke  of  Exeter,  after  whole  death  it  was  conferred 
on  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter,  uncle  to  Henry  VI., 
who,  in  1433,  gave  the  duke  licence  to  fortify  and  embattle 
his  manor-houfe,  and  to  make  a park  of  200  acres  ; under 
this  grant  the  duke  rebuilt  the  palace,  and  inclofed  the  park, 
in  which  he  eredted  a moated  tower.  On  the  duke’s  death 
in  1447,  the  manor  reverted  to  the  crown  ; and  was  a fa- 
vourite refidence  of  Edward  IV.,  who  enlarged  and  finifticd 
the  palace.  Henry  VII.  fpent  much  of  his  time  at  Green- 
wich, where  his  two  fons,  Henry  and  Edmund,  were  born. 
Plenry  VIII.  made  confiderable  additions  to  the  buildings, 
and  during  his  reign  Greenwich  became  one  of  the  principal 
feenes  of  that  feftivity  for  which  his  court  was  celebrated. 
Tournaments  and  revels  were  frequently  held;  and  in  1 5 13 
the  firft  mafquerade  ever  feen  in  Englandwas  here  introduced. 
Edward  VI.  kept  his  Chriftmas  here  in  1532,  and  died 
in  this  palace  in  July  following.  The  queens,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  were  both  born  here,  and  the  latter  chriftened 
with  peculiar  ftate.  She  was  particularly  partial  to  this 
manfion,  and  made  it  her  fummer  refidence,  palling  the  feftive 
hours  of  that  romantic  period  in  various  diverfions  and  iplen- 
did  exhibitions.  This  palace  was  frequently  viiited  by  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.;  was  afterwards  alfigned  by  parliament  to 
the  Proteftor ; and,  after  the  reftoration,  again  devolved, 
with  the  park  and  appendages,  to  the  crown  : when  the 
king,  finding  the  whole  building  in  a ruinous  ftate,  ordered 
it  to  be  pulled  down,  and  commenced  a magnificent  palace  of 
free-ftone  on  its  feite, under  the  direction  of  W ebb,  the  fon-in- 
law  of  Inigo  Jones,  from  whofe  papers  the  defigns  are  faid 
to  have  been  made.  One  wing,  however,  was  all  that  was 
completed,  at  the  expence  of  36,000/.,  in  which  the  king 
occafionally  refided  ; but  no  further  progrefs  was  made  in 
the  building  either  in  that  or  the  fucceeding  reign.  Soon 
after  the  acceffion  of  William  and  Mary,  a project  was 
formed  for  providing  an  afylum  for  aged  and  difabled  Tea- 
men j 
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men  ; and  their  majefties  having  refolved  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, fir  Christopher,  Wren  recommended  that  the  unfinish- 
ed palace  at  Greenwich  Should  be  completed  and  enlarged 
for  this  purpofe.  His  advice  being  adopted,  he  contributed 
bis  time  and  abilities  in  the  fuperintendance  of  the  works  for 
feveral  years  without  any  emolument.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  Greenwich  hofpital,  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid 
June  3,  1696,  and  which  has  been  gradually  enlarged  and 
improved,  till  it  arrived  at  itsprefent  height  of  magnificence. 
The  hofpital  is  a fplendid  and  extenfive  ftruCture,  principally 
built  with  Portland  Stone,  and  confifts  of  four  diitinft 
quadrangular  piles  of  buildings,  distinguished  by  the  names 
or  the  refpeftive  fovereigns,in  whofe  reigns  they  were  founded 
or  built.  The  grand  front  opens  on  a terrace,  flrirting  the 
fouthern  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  exteiids  865  feet  in 
length,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a defeent  to  the  river,  by  a 
double  flight  of  Steps.  The  ground  plan  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice forms  nearly  a fquare  ; of  which  king  Charles’s  build- 
ing occupies  the  north-weft  angle  ; queen  Anne’s,  thenorth- 
eait  ; king  William's,  the  fouth-weft  ; and  queen  Mary’s, 
the  fouth-eaft.  The  interval  between  the  two  former  build- 
ings forms  a fquare  270  feet  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a Statue  of  George  II.,  Sculptured  by  RySbrach,  out  of 
a Single  block  of  white  marble,  which  weighed  eleven  tons, 
and  was  taken  from  the  French  by  admiral  fir  George  Rooke : 
this  Statue  was  given  to  the  hofpital  by  fir  John  Jennings, 
who  was  governor  from  1720  to  1744.  The  Space  between 
the  two  latter  buildings  which  include  the  hall  and  chapel, 
with  their  elegant  domes,  and  the  two  colonnades,  forms  a 
leSTer  Square,  apparently  terminated  by  the  ranger’s  lodge 
in  the  park.  The  two  fquai'es  are  interfered  by  a fpacious 
avenue,  leading  from  the  town  through  the  hofpital.  The 
buildings  which  immediately  front  the  Thames  have  a ge- 
neral correfpondence  in  Style  and  arrangement.  The  north 
and  fouth  fronts  of  each  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a double 
pavilion,  conjoined  above  by  the  continuation  of  an  Attic  or- 
der, with  a baluftrade,  which  furmounts  the  whole,  but  is 
Separated  below  by  an  open  portal : the  centre  of  each  pa- 
vilion difplays  an  elegant  pediment,  Supported  by  four  Corin- 
thian columns,  and  the  Sides  a double  pilaftcr  of  the  fame 
order.  King  Charles’s  building  contains  the  apartments  of 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  the  council-room,  and 
anti-chamber  ; with  fourteen  wards,  wherein  300  penfioners 
may  be  accommodated.  In  the  couneil-room  are  Several  por- 
traits : in  the  anti-chamber  two  large  fea-pieces,  given  to  the 
hofpital  by  Philip  Harman,  efq  , reprefenting  the  exploits 
of  his  anceftor  captain  Thomas  Harman  of  the  Tyger  fri- 
gate, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  a feries  of  lix  fmall 
pieces,  deferiptive  of  the  lofs  of  the  Luxemburgh  galley, 
in  the  year  1727.  Queen  Anne’s  building  contains  Several 
apartments  for  inferior  officers,  with  twenty-four  wards,  for 
four  hundred  and  thirty-feven  penfioners.  King  William’s 
building  Stands  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  great  fquare,  and 
comprifes  the  great  hall,  veltibule,  and  dome,  designed  and 
ereCted  by  fir  Christopher  Wren,  between  the  years  1698 
and  1703.  To  the  eaft  of  thefe  adjoins  a colonnade,  three 
hundred  and  forty-feven  feet  in  length,  fupported  by 
Doric  columns,  and  pilaSters  twenty  feet  in  height.  The 
great  hall  is  one  hundred  and  fix  feet  in  length,  fifty-fix  in 
width,  and  fifty  high  : the  cieling  and  Sides  are  covered  with 
portraits  and  emblematical  figures,  executed  by  fir  James 
Thornhill,  for  which  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  fquare 
yard  for  the  cieling,  and  1 /.  for  the  Sides,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  668 5/.  The  weft  front  of  King  William’s  build- 
ing,  which  is  of  brick,  was  finished  about  1725  by  fir 
John  Vanbrugh  : the  building  contains  eleven  wards,  where- 
in are  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  beds.  The  foundation  of 
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the  eaftern  colonnade,  which  is  fimilar  to  that  on  the  weft 
fide,  was  laid  in  1699  ; but  the  chapel,  and  the  other  parts  of 
queen  Mary’s  building  which  adjoin  to  it,  were  not  finished 
till  1752.  It  correfponds  with  king  William’s,  and  is  furniSh- 
ed  with  one  thoufand  and  ninety -two  beds,  in  thirteen  wards. 
The  prefent  chapel,  one  of  the  moft  elegant  fpecimens  of 
Grecian  architecture  in  this  kingdom,  was  ereCted  from  the 
claSTical  defigns  of  the  late  James  Stuart,  efq.,  better  known, 
perhaps,  by  the  appellation  of  “ Athenian  Stuart,”  which  he 
acquired  from  the  Attic  elegance  of  his  buildings,  and  his  inte- 
refting  publication  on  the  antiquities  of  Athens.  The  chapel 
is  one  hundred  and  elevenfeet  in  length, and  fifty-two  in  width, 
and  is  capable  of  accommodating  one  thoufand  penfioners, 
nurfes,  and  boys,  exclufive  of  the  feats  for  the  directors  and 
other  officers.  The  portal  confifts  of  an  architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice,  of  ftatuary  marble:  the  folding-doors  are  of 
mahogany,  highly  enriched  by  carving.  The  interior  is 
finifhed  in  an  elegant  ftyle ; and  is  adorned  with  many  ap- 
propriate paintings  ; the  moft  diftinguiflred  of  which  is  the 
altar-piece,  executed  by  Weft,  and  reprefenting  the  prefer- 
vation  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  ifland  of  Melita  ; a fubjeCt  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  this  eftabliftunent.  Without  the  walls  of 
the  hofpital  Hands  the  Infirmary,  ereCted  in  1763,  after 
a defign  by  Stuart  : it  forms  an  oblong  quadrangle, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  long,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy-five  broad  ; and  confifts  of  two  ltories 
for  the  reception  refpeCtively  of  thofe  whofe  cafes  require 
furgical  aid,  and  of  thofe  who  are  in  need  only  of 
medical  affiftance.  It  contains  fixty-four  rooms,  each 
is  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  four  patients.  It  ajfo 
includes  a chapel,  hall,  kitchen,  aud  apartments  for  the 
phyfician,  furgeon,  and  apothecary ; w ith  hot  and  cold  baths, 
and  other  neceflary  offices.  The  penfioners,  who  are  the 
objeCts  of  this  noble  charity,  mult  be  feamen  difabled.by 
age,  or  maimed,  either  in  the  king’s  fervice,  or  in  the  mer- 
chant fervice,  if  the  w'ounds  were  received  in  defending  or 
taking  any  flfip,  or  in  fight  againll  a pirate  ; foreigners  who 
have  lerved  two  years  in  the  Britilh  navy,  become  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  inftitution  in  the  fame  manner  as 
natives.  The  widow's  of  feamen  are  provided  for,  having 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  being  nurfes  in  the  hofpital.  The 
number  of  penfioners  is  upwards  of  2400,  who  are  furnifhed 
with  clothes,  diet,  and  lodging,  with  a fmall  allowance  of 
pocket-money.  The  nurfes  are  144,  each  of  whom  receives 
eight  pounds  per  annum  as  wages,  witli  every  neceflary  of 
life.  The  governors  of  the  hofpital  are  about  100,  and 
confift  of  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  the  archbiihops,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  judges,  the  mafter  and  five  fenior  bre- 
thren of  Trinity-houfe,  the  lord  mayor,  and  three  fenior 
aldermen  of  .London,  with  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
hofpital.  The  annual  average  expence  of  each  penficner,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  commiffioners  of  naval  enquiry, 
was  eftimated  at  27/.  ior.  gd.  per  man;  and  of  the  nurfes, 
29/.  15^.  o d.  each  ; the  total  annual  expence  being  69,206/. 
5f.  The  funds  of  the  eftablilhment  are  principally  derived 
from  a duty  of  fixpence  per  month,  paid  by  every  mariner, 
either  in  the  king’s  or  merchant’s  fervice  ; the  forfeited 
eftates  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater ; and  various  benefactions 
from  different  fovereigns,  from  parliament,  and  from  private 
perfons. 

The  old  tower  at  Greenwich,  built  by  duke  Humphrey, 
temp.  Henry  VI.  w'as  pulled  dowm  in  1675,  by  order  of 
Charles  II.,  who  founded  on  its  feite  the  prefent  Royal  Ob- 
fervatory,  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  the  motions  of 
the  moon,  and  the  places  of  the  fixed  liars,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  attempts  to  difeover  the  longitude  at  fea. 

Mr.  Flamlteed,  the  firft  aftronomer  royal,  began  his  ob- 
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fervatlons  in  September  1676,  and  did  ample  juftice  to  his 
appointment,  though  walking  in  an  almoft  untrodden  path, 
f.nd  not  having,  till  1689,  the  advantage  of  a mural  quad- 
rant,  -and  even  then  not  fuch  as  is  now  in  ufe,  but  one  con- 
trived by  himfelf.  He  died  in  December  1719)  was 
fucceeded  by  Dr.  Halley,  who  fixed  a traniit  inftrument, 
and  had  a new  mural  quadrant  of  eight  feet  radius,  con- 
ftrufted  by  Graham.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Halley,  in 
1742,  Dr.  Bradley  was  appointed:  in  his  time  very  valu- 
able additions  were  made  to  the  inftruments  at  the  obferva- 
tory.  Dr.  Bradley,  dying  in  1762,  was  fucceeded  by  Mr. 
Bliis,  whofe  deceafe,  in  1764,  made  room  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  the  prefent  altronomer  royal,  who 
has  difplayed  eminent  ability  in  his  fituation.  Since  his  ap- 
pointment, the  obfervatory  has  been  furnifhed  with  an  ex- 
cellent achromatic  telefcope,  of  forty-fix  inches,  focal  length, 
with  a treble  objeft  glafs,  See.  by  Dollond;  and  the  whole 
aftronomical  apparatus  has  been  greatly  improved  by  Dol- 
lond, Nairne,  and  Arnold.  The  obfervations  made  by  the 
allronomer  royal  have  been,  fince  1767,  publifhed  annually 
under  the  infpeftion  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  have  the 
power  of  vifiting  the  obfervatory  every  year,  to  fee  that  the 
inftruments  are  kept  in  proper  order. 

The  church  at  Greenwich  is  dedicated  to  St.  Alphage, 
archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  Danes  on  its  feite  : it  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches 
erefted  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  ; the  old  church  having 
become  fo  ruinous  by  iapfe  of  time,  that  the  roof  fell  in 
about  midnight,  November  28,  1710.  At  the  end  of  the 
town  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  college,  for  the  maintenance 
of  20  decayed  houfekeepers.  Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital  for 
20  poor  perfons,  founded  by  Mr.  Lambarde,  author  of  the 
“ Perambulation  of  Kent,”  and  called  queen  Elizabeth’s 
college.  There  was  a convent  of  friars  at  Greenwich,  found- 
ed about  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  For  many  years  here 
was  a confiderable  powder  magazine,  which,  after  repeated 
application  to  parliament  by  the  inhabitants,  was  removed 
to  Purfleet  in  Efiex,  m 1760. 

The  population  of  Greenwich,  as  returned  under  the  late 
aft,  was  14,339:  the  number  ofhoufes  2,121  ; many  of  thefe 
are  handfome  buildings ; the  ftreets  are  irregular,  and  the 
whole  town  is  interfefted  by  the  hofpital  and  its  precinfts. 
Fairs  for  three  days  are  held  at  Eafter  and  Whitfuntide  ; and 
well  fupplied  markets  every  Wednefday  and  Saturday. 
Lyfons’s  Environs  of  London,  vol.  iv.  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,  vol.  vii. 

Greenwich,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Hampflfire 
county,  Maffachufetts,  incorporated  in  1754,  and  contain- 
ing 1,460  inhabitants;  20  miles  E.  from  Northampton. — 
Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Gloucefter  county.  New  Jerfey,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Delaware  river,  oppofite  to  Fort  Mifflin  ; 6 
miles  S.  E.  of  Philadelphia. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Suifex 
county,  New  Jerfey,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Delaware  river,  in  a 
mountainous  country,  31  miles  S.  W.  of  Newton  ; it  con- 
tained, in  1790,  2,035  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  in  Cum- 
berland county,  New  Jerfey,  on  the  N.  W.  bank  of  Co- 
hanzy  creek,  about  3 miles  from  its  mouth,  in  Delaware 
bay,  containing  about  80  houfes  and  a Friends’  meeting- 
houfe  ; 66  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Philadelphia — Alfo,  a 
maritime  and  poft-town  in  Fairfield  county,  Connefticut, 
40  miles  E.  of  New  York,  and  containing  3,147  inhabitants. 
—Alfo,  a town  in  Wafhington  county.  New  York,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Hudfon’s  river.  At  the  faw-mills  of  this  town 
much  bufinefs  is  done. 

Greenwich,  Eajl , a poft-town,  and  the  chief  townfhip 
in  Kent  county,  Rhode  ifland,  diftant  16  miles  S.  from 
Providence,  and  containing  1,775  inhabitants.  It  includes 
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a meeting-houfe  and  a handfome  court -houfe  ; and  though 
its  commerce  is  much  reduced,  it  derives  advantage  from  its 
fifheries,  and  fends  fome  veffels  to  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  N.  W.  part  of  Narraganfet  bay.  It  is 
noted  for  it  good  cyder,  and  formerly  raifed  tobacco  for 
exportation. 

GREENWOOD,  a townfhip  in  Cumberland  county, 
Pennfylvania,  having  724  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip 
in  Mifflin  county,  in  the  fame  ftate,  containing  969  inha- 
bitants. 

Green  woods,  a large  forefl  of  ftately  pines  in  Litchfield 
county,  Connefticut,  covering  part  of  that  county,  and 
clothed  in  a green  bearded  mofs,  which  gives  to  the  whole 
a gloomy,  wild,  and  whimfical  appearance. 

GREES,  a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
which  flows  by  the  pretty  town  of  Ballitore,  and  joins  the 
Barrow  ; 6 miles  S.  from  Athy. 

GREESA,  a town  in  Algiers;  30  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Tiffefh. 

GREGARIOUS  Birds, are  fuch  as  do  not  live  folitarily, 
but  affociate  in  flights  or  coveys,  a great  many  together  in 
company. 

Gregarious,  ill  Geology,  is  applied  to  fuch  reliquia  or 
extraneous  foffils,  found  imbedded  in  the  ftrata,  as  are  con- 
gregated a great  number  of  the  fame  fpecies  together,  which 
very  commonly  is  the  cafe,  particularly  in  calcareous 
rocks. 

GREGGIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr.  So- 
lander,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  John  Greg,  a gentleman  long 
refident  in  Dominica,  the  correfpondent  of  Ellis,  Garden, 
and  other  naturalifts  of  his  day.  He  fent  many  plants  to 
Kew  and  other  colleftions,  and  returned  to  England  about 
the  vear  1784,  dying  fome  years  afterwards,  at  his  feat 
near  Hampton  Court. — Gaertn.  t.  33.  (Myrtus  Gregii ; 
Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  896.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  vol.  11.  159. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  iii.)  See  Myrtus. 

GllEGOIE,  or  Grebou,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland 
of  Africa,  in  the  river  Jacquin,  about  a league  from  the  fea, 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  where  the  European  nations  have  fac- 
tories. 

GREGORIAN  Calendar.  See  Calendar. 

Gregorian  Chant.  See  Chant. 

Gregorian  Code.  See  Code. 

Gregorian  Epocha,  is  the  epoclia,  or  time,  whence  the 
Gregorian  calendar  or  computation  took  place.  The  year 
1810  is  the  228th  year  of  the  Gregorian  epocha. 

Gregorian  Notes,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Mufic.  In  the  Romifli 
miffals,  bre  viaries,  antiphonaries,  and  graduals,  only  four  lines 
are  ufed  in  the  notation  of  the  chants  ; with  two  clefs,  the 
bafe  and  tenor,  or  thofe  of  F and  C,  which  are  removable  ; 
and  two  kinds  of  notes,  the  fquare  and  the  lozenge  ; the 
firft.  for  long  fyllables,  and  the  fecond  for  fhort.  In  fome 
modern  French  miffals  a third  fpecies  of  note  is  ufed,  gene- 
rally at  a clofe  ; this  is  fquare  with  a tail  added  to  it,  and  is 
of  longer  duration  than  either  of  the  other  two.  However, 
the  Italians  feldom  ufe  any  other  than  fquare  notes  in  their 
canto  fermo,  nor  did  the  French,  in  their  more  ancient 
books. 

Thefe  charafters  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented 
by  St.  Gregory,  nor  were  they  in  ufe  till  many  ages  after 
his  time  ; but  fince  their  invention,  having  been  appropriat- 
ed chiefly  to  the  purpofe  of  writing  ecclefiaftical  chants  in 
the  antiphonary  of  that  pontiff,  they  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Gregorian  notes. 

Gregorian  Tear.  See  Year. 

GREGORIO  cle  Puerto  Viejo , in  Geography,  a diftrift 

and 
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and  town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience  of  Quito,  and 
jurifdi&ion  of  Guayaquil. 

Gregorio,  St.  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra ; 
8 miles  N.  W.  of  Cangiano. 

St.  Gregorio  de  Abo , a town  of  New  Mexico  ; 1 10 
miles  S.  of  Santa  Fe. 

GREGORIUS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Salmo  lavaretits. 

GREGORY  I.  in  Biography,  pope,  furnamed  the  Great, 
and  alfo  dignified  with  the  title  of  Saint,  was  a native  of 
Rome,  and  born  about  544  or  5.  He  was  defcended  from 
one  of  the  moil  illuftrious  families  in  that  city,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  a manner  fuitable  to  his  rank.  His  proficiency  in 
literary  purfuits  anfvvered  the  moil  fanguine  expectations  of 
his  friends  ; it  was  faid  that  none  in  Rome  excelled  him  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  Having  left  the  ufual  rou- 
tine of  fchool  learning,  in  the  courl'e  of  which  he  had  im- 
bibed fentiments  of  deep  piety,  as  well  as  the  elementary 
principles  of  knowledge,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
ltudy  of  jurifprudence,  which  was  neceffary  to  perfons  who 
filled  thofe  llations,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth. 
When  he  came  under  public  notice,  he  difeovered  fuch  abili- 
ties, integrity,  and  prudence,  in  the  exercife  of  the  different 
fenatorial  employments,  that  the  younger  Juftin,  who  was 
emperor,  appointed  him  to  the  honourable  poll  of  governor 
of  Rome.  In  this  office  he  acquitted  himfelf  to  the  fatif- 
fadlion  of  the  emperor,  of  the  fenate,  and  of  the  people.  At 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  poffelfed  of  immenfe 
wealth,  and  being,  probably  from  fome  difappointments, 
difgufted  with  the  world,  he  determined  to  embrace  the  re- 
ligious life.  He  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  property 
to  the  foundation  of  religious  houfes,  and  to  charitable  pur- 
pofes.  He  founded  fix  monafteries  in  Sicily,  and  one  at 
Rome  in  his  father's  houfe,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  over 
which  he  conflituted  Valentius  abbot,  whom  he  had  feledled 
for  that  poll  from  a country  monallery,  and  to  whofe  difei- 
pline  he  fubmitted  himfelf.  From  the  time  of  his  taking 
the  vows,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  meditation,  devotion,  and 
the  molt  rigorous  abftinence.  He  was,  however,  in  the 
year  579  taken  from  his  retreat,  ordained  deacon,  and  fent 
nuncio  from  the  pope  to  the  imperial  court : the  obje£t  of  this 
million  was  to  apply  for  relief  in  behalf  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  againlt  the  ravages  of  the  Lombards.  So 
ably  did  he  conduct  the  bufinefs,  that  the  emperor  was  en- 
tirely fatisfied,  and  Gregory  became  one  of  his  principal 
favourites : he  was  equally  beloved  by  the  principal  cour- 
tiers, and  even  by  the  biffiops,  notwithftanding  the  jealoufy 
which  they  ufually  entertained  of  a pope’s  nuncio.  While 
he  was  at  Contlantinople,  he  had  a difpute  with  the  patri- 
arch Eutychius,  on  the  quellion,  Whether,  after  the  refur- 
rection,  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  would  or  would  not  be 
palpable.  The  argument  was  carried  on  in  the  prefence  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius;  Gregory  mantained  the  affirmative 
fide  of  the  quellion,  to  which  the  emperor  gave  his  decided 
fanction,  at  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  the  patriarch  to  ac- 
quiefee  in  the  judgment,  and  condemned  to  the  flames  a trea- 
tife  of  that  prelate  in  fupport  of  the  negative  fide  of  the 
quellion.  In  583  Gregory  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  ap- 
pointed fecretary  to  pope  Pelagius,  until  he  obtained  per- 
miffion  to  retire  to  his  monallery.  He  was  chofen  abbot ; 
and  in  that  office  exacted  of  his  monks  as  Hrict  an  obfer- 
vance  of  rigorous  abllinence  and  dilcipline,  as  he  practifed 
himfelf.  After  a Ihort  exercife  of  the  monadic  virtues,  he 
was  dragged  from  the  cloiller  to  the  papal  throne,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  fenate,  and  the  people. 
He  alone  refilled  his  own  elevation:  and  his  humble  peti- 
tion, that  the  emperor  would  be  pleafed  to  reject  the  choice 
of  the  Pvomans,  could  only  ferve  to  exalt  his  character  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the  public,  and  he  not  only 
confirmed  the  wifites  of  the  people,  but  congratulated  the 
Romans  on  the  choice  which  they  had  made.  When  the 
mandate  was  proclaimed,  Gregory  folicited  the  aid  of  fome 
friendly  merchants  to  convey  him  in  a balket  beyond  the 
gates  of  Rome,  and  he  concealed  himfelf  a few  days  in  the 
mountains,  and  among  the  woods,  where  he  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  be  fhould  be  fafe  from  difeovery. 
Notwithftanding  this  precaution,  he  was  in  a few  days  found 
in  a cave,  and  brought  back  in  triumph  by  the  people,  who 
would  not  abandon  their  charge,  till  they  had  taken  him  to 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  was  inilantly  ordained. 
The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  lafted  rather 
more  than  fix  years  and  a half,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
fiourilhing  periods  of  the  church  ; his  virtues,  and  even  his 
failings,  were  happily  fuited  to  his  ftation,  and  to  the  temper 
of  the  times.  His  firft  Hep  was  to  fatisfy  the  bifhops  of  the- 
chief  fees,  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  wrote  to  the  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerufalem,  declaring  that  he  receiv- 
ed the  firft  four  councils  as  the  four  books  of  the  holy 
gofpel ; that  he  reverenced  the  fifth,  and  that  he  condemn- 
ed the  three  chapters.  In  his  rival,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople, he  condemned  the  Anti-chriftian  title  of  univer- 
fal  bilhop,  which  the  fuccefior  of  St.  Peter  was  too  haughty 
to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to  affume  ; and  the  ecclefiallical 
jurifdiction  of  Gregory  was  confined  to  the  triple  character 
of  biffiop  of  Rome,  primate  of  Italy,  and  apoftle  of  the 
Weft.  He  frequently  afeended  the  pulpit,  and  kindled 
by  his  eloquence  the  congenial  paffions  of  his  audience : 
the  language  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tellament 
he  interpreted  and  applied,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
improving  the  prefent  calamities  of  the  people,  by  directing 
their  hopes  and  anxieties  to  the  invifible  world.  His  pre- 
cepts and  example  defined  the  model  of  the  Roman  liturgy  ; 
the  dillribution  of  the  parifiies,  the  calendar  of  fellivals,  the 
order  of  proceffion,  the  fervice  of  the  priefts  and  deacons,  the 
variety  and  change  of  facerdotal  garments.  Till  almoll  the 
laft  period  of  his  life,  he  officiated  in  the  canon  of  the  mafs, 
which  continued  above  three  hours  at  a time.  Gregory  was 
no  friend  to  heretics  : he  fpared  no  pains  to  arm  the  civil 
and  ecclefiallical  power  againll  the  Donatifts  in  Africa,  and 
all  who  favoured  them.  At  firft,  he  was  defeated  in  his 
willies  to  deftroy  the  harmony  that  fubfifted  between  the 
Catholic  and  Donatift  parties  in  that  country  : he  contrived 
to  introduce  invidious  diftinctions,  which  by  degrees  renewed 
the  animofities  by  which  they  had  been  formerly  diftrated, 
and  terminated  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Catholic,  which 
was  the  ftrongeft  party.  Notwithllandiug  the  zeal  of  pope 
Gregory  againll  the  heretics,  he  was  favourable  to  the  Jews, 
and  protected  them  againll  fome  violent  Chriftians.  In  cer- 
tain letters,  which  he  wrote  to  the  bifhops  who  were  for 
forcing  them  to  embrace  Chriftianity,  he  condemned  perfe- 
cution  of  all  kinds  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  though  he  enforc- 
ed it  in  the  inftance  of  Chriftians,  who  ventured  to  differ 
from  the  Catholic  creed.  On  his  acceffion  to  the  papal 
throne,  a general  relaxation  of  difeipline,  as  well  as  of  piety 
and  morals,  prevailed  in  the  clerical  orders  : he  immediately 
fet  about  the  corretion  of  thefe  evils  with  the  utmoft  dili- 
gence and  perfeverance.  While  Gregory  was  enforcing  re- 
formation on  the  clergy,  he  fet  before  them  an  example  of 
the  conduct  which  he  preferibed.  He  was  ftritly  attentive 
to  the  duties  of  piety  : he  was  humble,  mild,  compaffionate, 
hofpitable,  and  difinterefted,  an  enemy  to  all  pomp,  grandeur, 
and  fhow,  frequently  abi'idging  himfelf  of  the  necefl'aries  of 
life  to  relieve  the  indigent,  and  was  moft  indefatigable  in  in- 
ftruting  his  flock,  both  by  preaching  and  writing.  With 
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all  his  humility,  however,  Gregory  was  a mod  zealous  af- 
fertor  of  the  power  and  prerogatives  which  his  predeceffors 
had  exercifed,  or  at  any  time  claimed.  He  would  declare, 
and  no  one  feemed  to  doubt  the  fmcerity  of  his  affertion, 
that  he.  would  rather  lofe  his  life,  than  fuffer  the  fee  of  St. 
l’etcr  to  forfeit  any  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  ever  en- 
joyed, or  the  prime  apoftle  to  be  any  ways  injured,  or  rob- 
bed of  his  rights.  In  the  year  593,  the  emperor  ifl'ued  an 
edit!,  forbidding  any  foldiers  to  quit  the  army,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  embracing  a monadic  life,  till  the  time  of  their  fer- 
vice  was  expired.  The  pope  determined  to  remondrate 
againd  the  decree,  being  perfuaded  that  the  eeclefiadical  road 
was  more  fafe  than  any  other  to  the  attainment  of  a heavenly 
crown.  For  this  and  fome  other  adds  of  interference,  the 
emperor  expreffed  his  diffatisfaftion  with  the  deps  taken  by 
the  pope,  in  drong  and  even  abudve  terms,  and  they  proved 
the  means  of  frudrating  his  application  for  a redrefs  of 
grievances  occafioned  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the 
imperial  officers.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  threatened  to 
lay  iiege  to  Rome,  in  order  that  he  might  avenge  himfelf 
of  fome  circumdance  that  had  happened  contrary  to  his 
dignity,  but  Gregory  made  friends  with  his  favourites,  who 
had  themfelves  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  by  their 
interceffions  the  prince  was  induced  to  draw  off  his  troops. 
About  this  time  the  patriarch  of  Condantinople  affumed  the 
title  of  “ Univerfal  Patriarch,’’  a meafure  which  alarmed 
Gregory,  who  made  every  exertion  to  prevent  him  from 
making  good  his  claims.  All  his  entreaties  were  vain,  the 
patriarch  edablifhed  his  title,  and  entailed  it  on  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  When  Gregory  was  informed  of  this  he  renounced 
the  patriarch’s  communion,  and  condemned  his  conduct  on 
the  occafion  as  vain,  ambitious,  profane,  impious,  execra- 
ble, anti-chridian,  blafphemous,  infernal,  and  diabolical. 
In  the  year  596,  Agilulph,  king  of  the  Lombards,  broke 
into  the  imperial  territories,  laying  wade  the  Roman  duke- 
dom of  Campania,  aud  carrying  away  the  inhabitants  into 
captivity.  On  this  occafion  Gregory  exercifed  the  mod 
unbounded  charity,  in  relieving  the  poor,  and  redeeming 
great  numbers  of  prifoners,  not  only  applying  the  revenues 
of  his  fee  to  thofe  benevolent  purpofes,  but  large  fums  which 
he  obtained  by  his  application  to  the  bifhops,  and  the  great 
men  who  were  his  friends,  both  in  the  Ead  and  Wed.  Un- 
der his  reign  the  Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  reconciled 
to  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  conqued  of  Britain  reflefts 
lefs  glory  on  the  name  of  Cxfar  than  on  that  of  Gre- 
gory I.  Indead  of  fix  legions,  forty  monks  were  em- 
barked for  that  didant  ifland,  and  the  pontiff  lamented  the 
audere  duties  which  forbade  him  to  partake  the  perils  of 
their  fpiritual  warfare.  In  lefs  than  two  years  he  could 
announce  to  the  archbifhop  of  Alexandria,  that  they  had 
baptized  the  king  of  Kent  with  ten  thoufand  of  his  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  Roman  miffionaries,  like  thofe  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  were  armed  only  with  fpiritual  and  fuper- 
natural  powers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Gregory 
was  always  difpofed  to  confirm  the  truths  of  religion  by 
vifions  and  pretended  miracles,  and  he  accordingly  acquired 
a high  reputation  with  his  own  and  fucceeding  ages.  The 
patriarch  of  Condantinople  dying,  he  was  fucceeded  by 
Cyriacus,  whofe  faith  was  deemed  orthodox  by  the  pope, 
but  who  perfided  in  claiming  the  title  “ Univerfal  Patri- 
arch.” Gregory  dill  refided,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  cor- 
refpondence  which  he  maintained  with  the  patriarchs  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandria  to  intered  them  on  his  fide  of  the 
dilpute  ; the  lad  mentioned  prelate  gave  him  the  title  of 
“ Univerfal  Pope,”  in  hopes  thereby  of  terminating  the 
difference  between  the  contending  parties.  Gregory,  how- 
ever, rejefted  the  title  with  great  indignation,  and  by  way 
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of  contrad  to  the  patriarch’s  conduct,  he  adopted  the  ap- 
pellation of  “ Servant  of  Servants,”  which  his  fiicceflors 
have  retained  to  this  day,  and  afiefted  to  ufe  it  even  when 
didinguilhed  by  the  mod  fcaudalous  excrcife  of  pride  and 
defpotifm.  In  the  year  1601,  at  the  requed  of  Augudin, 
the  pope  fent  a frefh  colony  of  monks  into  Britain,  and  with 
fucli  direftions  to  that  apodle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  he 
has  been  denominated,  as  have  proved  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  groffed  corruptions  and  fuperditions  into  the 
fydem  of  Chridianity  eilabiifhed  through  his  million. 
During  this  fame  year  Serenus,  bid  op  of  Marfeilles,  or- 
dered all  the  images  throughout  his  diocefe  to  be  cad  out 
of  the  churches  and  dedroyed  : his  condud  was  not  quite 
approved  by  Gregory,  though  he  pretended  to  applaud 
Serenus’s  zeal,  in  not  fuSering  any  thing  to  be  worflfipped 
that  is  made  with  hands.  Neverthelefs,  he  condemned  his 
cading  them  out  of  the  churches  and  dalhing  them  to 
pieces,  as  the  effeft  of  an  inconfiderate  and  indifereet  zeal, 
obferving,  that  “ though  images  were  not  fet  up  in  the 
churches  to  be  worflfipped,  yet  they  ferve  to  indraft  the 
ignorant  : and  it  is  one  thing  to  adore  an  image,  and  an- 
other to  learn  from  an  image  what  is  to  be  adored.”  During 
the  year  602  a revolution  took  place  at  Condantinople,  in 
confequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  army,  at  the  indigation 
of  Phocas,  a centurion,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
obtained  poffeflion  of  the  imperial  city  and  throne.  The 
fil'd  objeft  of  the  new  fovereign  was  to  dellroy  the  abdi- 
cated prince,  with  his  fix  fons  and  a number  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  and  then  he  got  himfelf  acknowledged  lawful 
emperor  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  On  this  occafion, 
Gregory  expreffed  his  utmod  fatisfaftion  and  joy  at  the 
change  that  had.  taken  place,  without  hinting  that  he 
felt  any  forrow  at  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  ac- 
complifhed.  He  immediately  wrote  letters  to  the  new 
emperor,  congratulating  him  on  his  acceliion  to  the  imperial 
crown,  which  he  faid  was  effefted  by  a particular  pro- 
vidence, to  deliver  the  people  from  the  oppreffions  under 
which  they  had  fo  long  groaned,  and  he  even  commended, 
flattered,  and  extolled  the  tyrant,  for  his  judice,  clemency, 
and  piety,  in  the  mod  fulfome  terms.  His  objeft  in  this 
abjeft  behaviour  was  that  he  might,  by  means  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  emperor,  defeat  the  attempt  of  the  patriarch 
to  affume  the  title  of  “ Univerfal  Bifhop.”  This  he  plainly 
told  to  Leontia,  the  new  emprefs,  reprefenting  to  her  what 
bleffings  they  might  expeft  from  St.  Peter  in  heaven,  pro- 
vided they  obliged  the  patriarch  to  relinquifh  the  title,  which 
the  pope  confidered  derogatory  to  the  honour,  dignity,  and 
intereds  of  his  fee.  In  this  objeft  he  fucceeded,  for  Phocas 
enafted  a law,  by  which  he  prohibited  the  bifhop  of  Condan- 
tinople from  dyling  himfelf  oecumenical  or  general  patriarch, 
declaring  that  this  title  belonged  to  none  but  the  bifhop  of 
ancient  Rome.  This  was  not  the  only  indance  in  which 
Gregory  condefcended  to  flatter  bafe  and  infamous  cha- 
rafters  : he  fhewed  equal  or  even  greater  complaifance  to 
Brunchaut,  queen  of  France,  who  is  deferibed  by  Bayle  as 
the  mod  wicked  woman  upon  earth,  but  as  capable  of 
winning  over  the  clergy  to  her  intered,  becaufe  at  the  fame 
time  that  fhe  committed  the  mod  enormous  crimes,  fhe  was 
exceffively  liberal  to  ecclefiadics,  and  founded  temples  and 
convents,  not  forgetting  to  fue  very  devoutly  for  relics  to 
the  holy  father.  In  all  the  letters  which  the  pope  wrote  to 
her,  he  treated  her  with  the  mod  abjeft  flattery,  declaring 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  was  fo  happy  as  the  French, 
fince  it  merited  fuch  a queen,  endowed  with  virtues  and  fine 
qualities  of  every  kind.  In  the  year  604,  Gregory  was 
attacked  with  a fevere  fit  of  the  gout,  a diforder  to  which 
he  had  been  accudomed,  and  which  rendered  him  incapable 
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of  performing  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  AmbafTadors 
were  fent  to  him  from  the  queen  of  the  Lombards,  an- 
nouncing the  birth  and  baptifm  of  her  fon  : he  was  unable 
to  write  an  anfwer  to  her  majefty,  with  regard  to  fome 
difficulties  which  fhe  wiffied  to  have  folved,  but  he  returned 
by  her  ambaffador,  a complimentary  note,  containing  com- 
mendations of  her  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  with 
prefents  to  the  new-born  prince,  of  a crofs  to  wear  at  his 
neck,  in  which  was  enclofed  a piece  of  the  true  crofs,  as 
he  was  pleaded  to  affirm,  together  with  the  gofpel,  in  a 
Periian  box.  This  was  one  of  the  laft  afts  of  the  pope. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  March  604.  Such  were  the  tranf- 
adfions  of  Gregory  I.  who  has,  for  his  talents  and  merits, 
been  furnamed  the  Great.  There  was,  however,  a ftrange 
mixture  of  inconfiftencies  in  his  character.  In  fome  re- 
fpecfts  he  difcovered  a found  and  penetrating  judgment,  but 
in  others  the  moil  fhameful  and  fuperftitious  weaknefs.  He 
was  no  friend  to  fecular  and  polite  learning  : he  has  even 
been  accufed  of  having  deflroyed  the  noble  monuments  of 
the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  Romans,  left  travellers  and 
foreigners,  who  came  to  vifit  Rome  on  religious  motives,  by 
paying  undue  attention  to  them,  ffiould  negleft  the  holy 
places.  This  accufation  does  not  Hand  on  undeniable  evi- 
dence. It  is  doubted  by  Gibbon  and  other  well-informed 
hiftorians.  “ The  writings  of  Gregory,”  fays  Mr.  Gibbon, 
“ reveal  the  implacable  averfion  to  the  monuments  of  claffic 
genius  ; and  he  points  his  fevereft  cenfure  againft  the  profane 
learning  of  a bifhop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar,  itudied 
the  Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with  the  fame  voice  the 
praifes  of  Jupiter  and  thofe  of  Chrilc.  But  the  evidence  of 
his  deftru&ive  rage  is  doubtful  and  recent ; the  temple  of 
peace,  and  the  theatre  of  Marcelius,  have  been  demolifhed 
by  the  flow  operation  of  ages,  and  a formal  profeription 
would  have  multiplied  the  copies  of  Virgil  and  Livy  in  the 
countries  which  were  fub]e£t  to  the  ecclefiaftical  diiftator.” 
Gregory  invented  new  offices  for  the  fervices  of  the  church, 
and  the  facraments,  in  which  he  preferibed  a vaft  number  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  unknown  before  his  time. 
He  took  great  pains  in  reforming  the  pfaimody  of  the  church, 
inftituting  an  academy  of  choiriflers,  whom  he  taught  to 
chant,  and  for  whofe  life  he  compofed  that  mufic  which  goes 
by  his  name.  He  left  more  writings  behind  him  than  any 
other  pope  from  the  foundation  of  the  fee  of  Rome  to  the 
prefent  period.  Thefe  confift  of  twelve  books  of  “ Letters,’’ 
amounting  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  in  number.  “ A 
comment  on  the  book  of  Job,”  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  “ Gregory’s  Morals  on  Job.”  “ A Paftoral,”  or 
a treatife  on  the  duties  of  a pallor.  This  work  was  held  in 
fuch  veneration  by  the  Gallican  church,  that  all  the  biffiops 
were  obliged,  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  and  punctually  to  obferve  the  rules  con- 
tained in  it.  He  was  author  alfo  of  “ Homilies  ” on  the 
prophet  Ezekiel ; and  on  the  gofpels,  and  of  four  books  of 
“ Dialogues.”  His  works  have  been  printed  over  and  over 
again,  in  almoft  all  forms,  and  at  a number  of  different  places 
on  the  continent,  as  Lyons,  Paris,  Rouen,  Balil,  Antwerp, 
Venice,  and  Rome.  The  bell  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  1 705, 
in  four  vols.  folio.  The  charity  and  wealth  of  this  pontiff  have 
already  been  referred  to  : in  the  ufe  of  his  abundant  riches, 
he  ated  like  a faithful  fteward  of  the  church  and  poor. 
The  voluminous  accounts  of  his  receipts  and  diffiurfements 
were  kept  above  three  huudred  years  in  the  Lateran  as  the 
model  of  Chriftian  economy.  On  the  four  great  felliv.ds,  he 
divided  their  quarterly  allowance  to  the  clergy,  to  his  domef- 
tics,  to  the  monafteries,  to  the  churches,  the  places  of  burial, 
the  alms’ -houfes,  and  the  hofpitals  of  Rome,  and  the  reft  of 
the  diocefe.  On  the  firft  day  of  every  month  he  diftributed 


to  the  poor,  according  to  the  feafon,  their  ftated  portion  of 
corn,  &c.  ; and  his  treafurers  were  continually  fummoned  to 
fatisfy  in  his  name  the  extraordinary  demands  of  indigence 
and  merit.  The  diftrefs  of  the  hek  and  helplefs,  of 
ftrangers  and  pilgrims,  was  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  each 
day  and  of  every  hour,  nor  would  the  pontiff  indu’ge  himfelf 
in  a frugal  repaid  till  he  had  fent  the  difhes  from  his  own 
table  to  fome  objefts  deferving  of  his  compaffion.  The 
mifery  of  the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and  matrons  of 
Rome  to  accept,  without  a blulh,  the  benevolence  of  the 
church.  Three  thoufand  virgins  received  their  food  and 
raiment  from  the  hand  of  their  benefadtor,  and  many  biffiops 
of  Italy  efcaped  from  the  barbarians  to  the  hofpiialle  abode 
of  the  Vatican.  Gregory  might  juftly  be  ftyled  the  father  of 
his  country,  and  fuch  was  the  extreme  fenfibility  of  his  con- 
fcience,  that,  for  the  death  of  a beggar,  who  had  periffied  in  the 
flreets,  he  interdicted  himfelf  during  feveral.days  from  the 
exercile  of  facerdotal  functions.  Moreri  Gibbon.  Lardner. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  feem  unanimous  in  allowing  that  it 
was  the  learned  and  aCtive  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
collected  the  mufical  fragments  of  fuch  ancient  hymns  ar.d 
pfalms  as  the  firft  fathers  of  the  church  had  approved,  and  re- 
commended to  the  primitive  Chriitians  ; and  that  he  feleCted, 
methodized,  and  arranged  them  in  the  order  which  was  long 
continued  at  Rome,  and  foon  adopted  by  the  chief  part  of 
the  weftern  church. 

The  anonymous  author  of  his  life,  publiffied  by  Canifius, 
fpeaks  of  this  tranfaCtion  in  the  following  words  : “ This 
pontiff  compofed,  arranged,  and  conftituted  the  Antiphor.a- 
rhim  and  chants  ufed  in  the  morning  and  evening  fervice.’’ 
Fleury,  in  his  Hift.  Eccl.  tom.  vii.  p.  150,  gives  a circum- 
ftantial  account  of  the  Scola  Cantorum,  inllituted  by  St. 
Gregory.  It  fubiifted  300  years  after  the  death  of  that 
pontiff,  which  happened  in  604,  as  we  are  informed  by  John 
Diaconus,  author  of  his  life.  The  original  Antiphonarium 
of  this  pope  was  then  fubiiiting  ; and  the  whip  with  which 
he  ufed  to  threaten  to  fcourge  the  boys  ; as  well  as  the  bed 
on  which  he  reclined  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he 
vifited  the  fchool  in  order  to  hear  them  praCtife.  Two  col- 
leges were  appropriated  to  thefe  {Indies  ; one  near  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  one  near  that  of  St.  John  Lateran  ; both 
of  which  were  endowed  with  lands. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  St.  Gregory  was  rather  a com- 
piler than  a compofer  of  ecclefiaftical  chants,  as  mufic  had 
been  eftabliffied  in  the  church  long  before  his  pontificate  ; 
and  John  Diaconus,  in  his  life,  (lib.  i.  cap.  6.)  calls  his  col- 
lection “ Antiphonarium  Centonem,”  the  ground-work  of 
which  was  the  ancient  Greek  chant,  upon  the  principles  of 
which  it  was  formed.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Abbe 
Lebceuf,  (Traite  Hiftorique  et  Pratique  fur  le  Chant  Eccle- 
fiaftique,  chap,  iii.)  and  of  many  others.  The  derivation  is 
refpeftable  ; but  if  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  St.  Ambrofe 
had  any  mufic,  it  muft  have  been  compofed  upon  the  Greek 
fyllem  : all  tile  arts  at  Rome,  during  the  time  of  the  empe^ 
rors,  were  Greek,  and  chiefly  cultivated  by  Greek  artifts  ; 
and  we  hear  of  no  mufical  fyitem  in  ufe  among  the  Romans, 
or  at  leaft  none  is  mentioned  by  their  writers  on  the  art,  but 
that  of  the  Greeks. 

Gregory  II.,  pope,  was  a native  of  Rome,  and  educated 
from  childhood,  in  the  Lateran  palace,  under  pope  Sergius, 
who  appointed  him  his  fub-deacon,  almoner,  and  librarian. 
He  was  afterwards  raifed  to  higher  polls  in  the  church,  and 
was  feleted  by  pope  Conftantine,  as  the  moll  learned  man  of 
his  time,  to  accompany  him  when  he  went  to  Conflantinople, 
in  the  year  710.  In  that  city  Gregory  diftinguiffied  himfelt  by 
anfweiing  certain  difficulties  propofedto  him  by  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  and  iolving  his  doubts  with  regard  to  fome  queftions 
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in  which,  it  fhould  feem,  hs  was  much  interefted,  though 
what  thofe  difficulties  were  we  are  not  informed.  Upon  the 
death  of  Conftantine,  in  715?  was  ra^e<^  *°  ^ie  PaPa 
dignity,  and  almoft  immediately  upon  this  event,  the  Lom- 
bards made  an  irruption  into  the  imperial  territories,  and 
took  by  furprife  the  city  of  Cumae.  Gregory,  in  his  quality 
of  Holy  Father,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  them  to  reftore 
it,  fir  ft  by  threatenings  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven  if  they 
fhould  prove  fo  wicked  as  to  retain  it,  and  afterwards  by 
the  offer  of  a large  fum  of  money,  and  the  particular  pro- 
teftion  of  St.  Peter,  provided  they  withdrew  their  troops, 
and  abftained  from  all  farther  hoftilities.  Finding  that  they 
were  equally  deaf  to  the  threatenings  and  promifes  of  the 
pope,  he  applied  for  the  affiftance  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
who,  for  a ftipulated  fum,  undertook  to  recover  the  place, 
'and  fucceeded  in  the  enterprife.  In  the  year  717,  the  em- 
peror Theodofius,  having  religned  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
retired  to  a monafterv,  Leo,  the  Ifaurian,  was,  by  the  fenate 
and  army,  raifed  to  the  throne,  on  which  occafion  he  wrote 
a letter  to  the  pope,  accompanied  with  a conlefiion  of  faith, 
and  alfo  with  promifes  to  maintain  the  Catholic  doctrine,  as 
-defined  by  the  fix  general  councils  and  the  fathers.  Gregory, 
in  return,  congratulated  the  emperor,  in  warm  expreffions  of 
refpeft  and  loyalty,  upon  his  acceffion,  and  affured  him,  that 
he  would  not  only  receive  him  for  his  fovereign,  but  would 
ufe  his  influence  to  preferve  peace  and  amity  between  him 
.and  all  the  Chriftian  princes  of  the  Weft.  In  721,  Gregory 
held  a council  at  Rome,  in  which  feveral  important  canons 
were  enabled  on  the  fubjeft  of  unlawful  marriages  and 
other  points  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  difeipline.  While  this 
council  was  fitting,  Winifrid,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Mentz, 
-and  known  by  the  name  of  Boniface,  arrived  on  a pilgrimage 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of 
refpeft.  A few  years  after  this,  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  arrived  at  Rome,  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Apoftles,  having  refolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and  embrace 
the  monaftic  life.  During  his  flay  in  the  city,  he  built  a 
college  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  reception  of  fuch 
of  his  fubjefts  as  fhould  undertake  pilgrimages  ; for  the 
fupport  of  which  he  impofed  a tax  on  every  houfe  or  family, 
known  by  the  name  of  Rome-fcot  or  Peter-pence.  This 
tax,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  was  laid 
on  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  was  originally  deftined 
folely  to  the  charitable  ufes  above-mentinoed,  but  it  was 
: afterwards  converted,  by  the  popes,  to  their  own  ufe,  and 
levied  under  the  denomination  of  a tribute  to  St.  Peter,  till 
Henry  delivered  the  country  of  the  burden.  About  the 
year  726,  Leo,  determined  to  reftore  the  Chriftian  worfhip  to 
its  primitive  ftate,  forbad  all  kinds  of  image-worfhip,  and 

• caufed  the  edift  to  be  promulgated  through  ithe  empire. 
He  gave  notice  of  the  fame  to  the  pope,  requefting  his 
affiftance  in  carrying  the  refolution  into  effedl,  but  Gregory 
•made  no  fcruple  of  avowing  his  decided  oppofition  to 

• the  meafure,  and  threatened  the  emperor  with  the  in- 
dignation of  St.  Peter,  fhould  he  perfift  in  his  projedled 
reform.  The  emperor  was  not  to  be  intimidated  : he  pub- 
liflied  his  edift  in  Italy,  but  the  populace  was  ferioufly 
againft  the  innovation,  and  infurreftions  were  immediately 
excited,  which  the  foldiery  could  not  fupprefs  without  much 
mifehief  and  bloodfhed.  Luitrand,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
joined  the  popular  cry,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  diflur- 
bances,  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  Italy.  Every  where  he 
declared  his  readinefs  to  protedl  image-worfhip,  and  every- 
where he  was  received  by  the  people  as  one  fent  from  heaven 
to  defend  the  Catholic  faith.  Thefe  events  went  beyond 
the  wifhes  of  the  pope,  he  was  filled  with  the  utmoft  con- 
flernation,  well  knowing  that  if  the  Lombards  were  fuffered 
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to  make  head  in  the  Italian  territories,  he  fhould  feel  the 
weight  of  their  yoke.  He  applied  for  affiftance  to  Urfus, 
the  doge  of  Venice,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  which 
was  effectual  in  refeuing  the  emperor’s  dominions  from  the 
power  of  the  Lombards.  Gregory  purfued  his  defign,  and 
urged  Leo,  by  all  the  eloquence  in  his  power,  to  abandon  his 
plan  with  regard  to  image  worfhip  ; but  the  determination 
of  the  emperor  was  unalterable,  and  he  took  meafures  to 
get  poffeffion  of  the  perfon  of  Gregory,  to  prevent  him 
from  fomenting  divifions,  and  even  rebellion  among  the  peo- 
ple. Gregory  obtained  timely  notiee  of  his  intention,  and 
fruftrated  the  defign:  he  immediately  thundered  out  a fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againft  the  emperor’s  exarch,  for 
endeavouring  to  obey  his  mailer  ; and  the  people  inflantly 
took  up  arms,  overpowered  the  garrifon,  pulled  down  the 
flatues  of  the  emperor,  broke  them  in  pieces,  and  openly 
declared  that  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him  as  fove- 
reign : not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  fome  time  afterwards 
murdered  all  thofe  who  were  adherents  to  the  emperor’s 
caufe.  and  among  others  the  exarch  himfelf.  Notwithfland- 
ing  this  oppofition,  the  emperor  in  730  held  a council  of  the 
fenate,  the  great  officers  of  the  ftate,  and  the  bifhops  who 
were  at  Conftantinople,  in  which  it  was  determined,  that  as 
it  was  found  by  experience  that  images  could  not  be  fuffered 
to  remain  in  churches,  and  idolatry  prevented,  they  fhould 
all  be  pulled  down  and  deftroyed.  This  being  effected,  he 
made  a new  effort  with  regard  to  the  churches  in  the  Weft  : 
he  again  folicited  the  pope,  but  Gregory’s  anfwer  breathed 
a determined  fpirit  of  hoflility,  and  was  written  ina  ftyle  of 
arrogance  and  abufe  which  was  unexampled.  He  went  Hill 
farther,  he  affembled  a council  at  Rome,  confifting  of  all  the 
neighbouring  bifhops,  which  iffued  a decree,  not  only  decla- 
rative of  the  lawfulnefs  of  worfhipping  images,  but  com- 
manding them  to  be  worffiipped,  and  condemning,  as  here- 
tics, all  who  did  not  worfhip  them,  or  who  fhould  prefume 
to  teach  that  they  were  not  to  be  worffiipped.  The  empe- 
ror, indignant  at  this  affumption  of  power,  feized  on  the 
rich  patrimonies  of  the  Roman  church  in  Sicily  and  Cala- 
bria, tore  from  the  Roman  fee  the  provinces  of  Eafl  Illyrium, 
and  fubjedled  the  whole  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople. 
By  this  condubl  he  inflidted  the  moft  fevere  wound  in  the 
heart  of  the  pope,  but  before  he  had  time  to  ripen  any 
fchemes  of  revenge,  he  died  in  731,  after  lie  had  fat  in  the 
papal  chair  near  feventeen  years.  From  the  details  of  his  ac- 
tions already  given,  it  appears  that  Gregory  had  a zeal  for 
exalting  the  power  and  dignity  of  his  lee  ; he  was  befides 
arrogant  and  fuperftitious.  As  an  author  there  are  fifteen 
of  his  “ Letters,”  and  a “ Memoir,”  tranfmitted  to  his  le- 
gates in  Bavaria,  containing  inftrudlions  for  their  guidance 
in  managing  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  that  country.  Thefe 
are  inferted  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  “ Colledlio  Concilio- 
rum  he  was  author  alfo  of  a liturgy,  which  was  printed, 
with  a Greek  verfion,  at  Paris  in  1595.  Moreri. 

Gregory  III.,  pope,  was  a Syrian  by  birth,  became  a 
prefbyter  of  the  Roman  church,  and  was  much  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  talents  as  an  eloquent  and  impreffive 
preacher.  Upon  the  death  of  Gregory  II.  he  was  unani- 
moufly  chofen  his  fucceffor  by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy. 
He  feemed  determined  to  follow  the  Heps  of  his  predeceffor, 
and  declared  himfelf  a determined  fupporter  of  the  worfhip 
of  images,  and  he  had  no  fooner  taken  poffeffion  of  his  fee, 
than  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  emperor  Leo  and  his  fon  Con- 
ftantine, whom  he  had  taken  as  a partner  in  the  empire,  ex- 
horting them  to  renounce  their  error,  and  to  return,  like 
dutiful  children,  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  This  letter 
he  fent  by  Gregory,  a prefbyter  of  the  Roman  church,  on 
whole  zeal  and  firmnefs  he  thought  he  could  depend,  but 
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when  the  prefbyter  arrived,  he  uaderlfocd  that  the  emperors 
not  only  maintained  their  ground,  but  were  determined  to 
extirpate  image  worfhip,  and  thole  who  prefumed  to  jollify 
it : he  therefore  thought  it  molt  prudent  to  return  to  Rome 
without  acquainting  them  with  the  objedt  of  his  million. 
On  his  arrival,  the  pope  was  fo  exafperated  at  the  pufillani- 
mity  which  he  had  {hewn,  that  he  called  a council  to  de- 
termine upon  fome  exemplary  punilhment,  but,  upon  his 
promife  of  going  back  and  executing  his  million,  he  was 
pardoned.  He  immediately  fet  out,  but  as  foon  as  he  had 
landed  in  Sicily,  in  his  way  to  the  imperial  court,  he  was 
arretted,  his  letter  taken  from  him,  and  he  him/elf  fent 
into  exile.  In  the  year  732,  Gregory  held  a eouncil  at 
Rome  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  emperor  for  fending  his  le- 
gate into  banifhment,  and  he  procured  a decree  to  be  pafl'ed, 
eltablifhing  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  denounced  excommu- 
nication againlt  all  who  ihonld  prefumc  to  pull  down,  de- 
Itroy,  profane,  or  blafpheme  them  : he  even  expended  im- 
menfe  futns  on  the  purchafe  of  pictures  and  ltatues  with 
which  he  filled  the  churches  at  Rome,  and  encouraged  the 
people  in  the  daily  worfhip  of  them  : lie  likewife  caufed  re- 
lics to  be  brought  from  all  parts  to  Rome,  where  he  erected  a 
magnificent  building  for  their  reception  and  worfhip,  appoint- 
ing them  an  appropriate  fervice,  and  monks  to  perform  it. 
He  made  another  unfuccefsful  effort  towards  the  converfion 
of  the  emperor,  who,  weary  of  his  applications,  prepared  to 
reduce  the  pontiff,  and  the  Romans  who  fupported  him,  to 
obedience  by  force.  Upon  this  event,  the  people  of  Rome, 
at  the  mitigation  of  the  pope,  withdrew  from  all  fubjection 
to  the  emperor,  and  formed  themfelves  into  a kind  of  repub- 
lic, in  which  they  were  governed  by  magistrates  appointed 
by  their  own  authority,  under  the  pope,  not  as  prince,  but 
only  as  their  head.  After  this  they  were  involved  in  hofri- 
lities  with  Luitrand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  ravaged 
their  whole  country,  and  even  laid  fiege  to  the  city.  In 
this  extremity,  Gregory  applied  for  affiltance  to  Charles  Mar- 
tel, wlit)  refufed  to  interfere  till  propofals  were  made  that 
the  pope  and  Roman  people  Ihould  folemnly  renounce  their 
allegiance  to  the  emperor,  as  an  avowed  heretic,  and  perfe- 
cutor  of  the  church,  and  that  they  fhould  acknowledge 
Charles  for  their  protestor,  and  confer  on  him  the  confular 
dignity  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  Charles  was  to  engage 
to  protect!:  and  defend  the  pope,  (he  Roman  church,  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  againlt  the  Lombards,  and  likewife  againlt 
the  emperor,  fhould  they  either  be  attacked  or  moleited. 
To  thefe  terms  Charles  readily  acceded,  and  as  foon  as 
Luitrand  heard  of  the  treaty  he  abandoned  the  fiege  of  Rome, 
and  retired  to  his  own  dominions.  Gregory  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  policy,  which  contributed  materially 
to  the  feparation  of  the  Italian  provinces  from  the  Grecian 
empire.  He  died  in  741,  after  a pontificate  of  between  ten 
and  eleven  years.  The  only  literary  remains  of  this  pope  are 
“ Seven  Letters,’’  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  vol.  of 
the  “ Coiled!.  Concil.”  Moreri. 

Gregory  I V.,  pope,  a native  of  Rome,  fucceeded  to 
the  high  office  on  the  death  of  Valentine,  in  the  year  827. 
He  is  commended  for  his  extraordinary  piety,  of  which 
fome  of  the  ftrongclt  teftimonies  are  repairing  and  adorning 
churches  and  monafteries,  and  militating  the  fetlival  of 
“All  Souls”  day.  When  the  quarrel  took  place  between  the 
emperor  Lewis  le  Debonnaire,  and  his  foils,  Lotharios  per- 
fuaded  the  pope  to  accompany  him  into  France,  to  mediate 
a reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father.  When  the 
pope  had  ferved  this  purpofe,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Rome,  where  the  hell  adiion  performed  by  him  that  we  read 
of,  was  his  rebuilding  and  fortifying  the  city  of  Oilia,  as 
a protection  againlt  the  defeents  of  the  Saracens.  This 
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pope  died  in  344,  having  prefided  over  the  Roman  church 
about  16  years.1  Three  of  his  “ Letters”  are  extant  in  the 
feventh  vol.  of  the  Collect.  Concil.  Moreri. 

Gregory  V.  pope,  vvhofe  original  name  was  Bruno,  was 
a German  by  birth,  and  a relation  of  the  emperor  Qtho.. 
He  was  chofen  bilhop  of  Rome  when  he  was  but  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  ; at  his  ordination  he  abnmed  the 
name  of  Gregory,  and  in  a very  fliort  time  after  he  folemnly 
crowned  Otho  emperor,  who  had  before  been  only  It y led. 
king.  He  held  a council  in  the  firlt  year  of  his  pontificate, 
at  which  the  emperor  was  prefent,  and,  it  has  been  laid,  the 
German  electoral  college  was  militated,  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, from  the  evidence  of  hiltory,  that  the  origin  of  this 
college  is  to  Le  referred  to  a later  date.  Upon  the  breaking 
up  of  the  council,  lie  returned  to  Germany,  having  firlt 
made  the  Romans  Iwear  allegiance  to  him,  and  obedience  to 
tire  pope,  but  fcarcely  had  the  Germans  repafled  the  Alps, 
when  Grefeehtius,  a man  of  confiderable  wealth  and  power, 
perfuaded  them  to  revolt,  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  and  choofe  himfelf  for  their  head.  Thefe  events 
obliged  Gregory  to  fly  from  Rome,  on  which  occafion  Crel- 
centius  declared  the  fee  vacant,  and  caufed  a perfon  named 
Philagathus  to  be  raifed  to  it,  who  took  the  name  of 
John  XV  H.  Gregory  excommunicated  the  ufurper,  and 
alio  his  patron,  a lentelice  which  was  confirmed  by  ail  the 
bifhops  ot  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Soon  after  this 
Otho,  urged  by  the  inti-featies  of  Gregor),  returned  to 
Italy,  with  a large  army,  and  advanced  with  the  pope  to- 
wards Rome.  At  their  approach,  the  anti-pope  John 
took  to  flight,  hut,  falling  into  the  hands  of  fome  of  the 
pope's  friends,  was  deprived  of  his  fight,  and  otherwife 
cruelly  mutilated.  Crefcentius  was  alio  taken,  and,  with 
his  accomplices,  ignominioufly  executed.  Gregory  was  now 
reitored  to  his  fee,  and  one  of  his  firlt  a£ts  was  to  convene 
a council  to  meet  at  Rome,  in  which  the  marriage  of  Robert, 
king  of  France,  with  Bertha,  widow  of  Odo,  count  of 
Champagne,  was  declared  inceltuous  and  null.  He  died  in 
the  beginning  of  999,  having  left  behind  him  many  honour- 
able teltimonies  of  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  his  office.  His  reign  was  very  fliort  ; there 
are  four  of  his  “ Letters”  extant,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the 
Collec.  Concil.  A fifth,  concerning  the  privileges  of  the 
abbots  of  Ivlonf.  Major,  may  be  found  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
“ Baluze’s  Mifcellanea. ” Moreri. 

Gregory  VI.  pope,  vvhofe  original  name  was  John 
Gratian,  was  defeended  from  one  of  the  moil  opulent  fami- 
lies of  Rome,  and  elected  pope  in  1044,  as  fucceffor  to 
Benedict.  Upon  his  accefiio-n,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
three  perfona  who  were  pretenders  to  the  honour  of  being 
fuccelfo'rs  of  St.  Peter.  In  this  it  ate,  Henry  III.  king  ot 
Germany,  refolved  to  go  to  Italy  himfelf,  and  to  inquire  oh 
the  fpot  into  the  conduct  of  the  popes,  and  the  Hate  of  the 
church.  He  alfembled  a council  at  Sutri,  in  1046,  and  font 
an  invitation  to  Gregory  to  prefide  at  this  council  ; with 
which  he  readily  complied,  flattering  himfelf  that  the  king 
would  acknowledge  him  for  lawful  pope.  But  when  he 
made  his  appearance  there,  a charge  was  preferred  againlt 
him  of  having  purchafed  the  pontifical  dignity  with  a fum 
of  money.  He  confefled  himfelf  guilty  of  the  charge,  and, 
quitting  ■ his  chair,  divefted  himfelf  ot  his  pontifical  orna- 
ments before  the  council,  and,  begging  forgivenefs,  renou  nced 
ail  claim  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  After  this  abdication, 
Henry  carried  him  pnfoner  into  Germany,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  During  the  fhort  time  that  he  was  at  the  head  ot 
the  church,  he  performed  fome  very  beneficial  a£ts.  Finding 
the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  fee  greatly  ditninilhed  by  ufurp- 
atious,  the  roads  infefted  by  robbers,  and  other  d borders  pre- 
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vailing  in  the  government,  Gregory  a died  with  fuch  vigour, 
that  a powerful  party  was  raifed  up  againft  him  by.  thofe 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  live  by  plunder.  Moreri. 

Greqory  VII.  pope,  who,  by  his  talents,  raifed  tue 
Roman  fee  to  the  highefl  pitch  of  power,  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  a carpenter,  and  to  have  been  born  at  the  fmall 
town  of  Soano,  in  Tufcany.  His  original  name  was  Hilde- 
brand, by  which  he  is  frequently  known  in  hiftory.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  where  he  was  highly  efteemed  by  Bene- 
di£f  IX.  and  Gregory  VI.,  on  the  latter  of  whom  he  at- 
tended, when  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  Germany.  Upon  the 
death  of  Gregory,  Hildebrand  embraced  the  monadic  life 
in  the  monaftery  of  Cluny,  where  he  was  raifed  to  the  poll 
of  prior.  By  Leo  IX.  he  was  created  iub-deacon,  and  by 
Nicholas  II.,  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  church  ; by  theie 
pontiffs,  and  by  fome  others,  he  was  fuccefsfully  employed 
in  feveral  negotiations.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  II. 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  holy  fee,  and  had  the  abfolute 
adminiftration  of  all  affairs,  both  ecclefiaflical  and  civil,  as 
well  as  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  Alexander,  Hildebrand 
appointed  a fall  to  be  kept,  and  prayers  to  be  offered  up 
for  three  days  together,  before  they  fhould  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a new  pope.  While  they  were  performing  the  ■ 
obfequies  of  Alexander  in  the  Lateran  church,  on  the  day 
after  his  death,  the  affembled  people  tumultuoufly  cried 
out  with  one  voice,  “ Hildebrand  is  pope,  St.  Peter  has 
chofen  him:”  upon  which  he  was  immediately  laid  hold  of 
and  placed  by  force  upon  the  pontifical  throne.  This  elec- 
tion was  conlirmed  on  the  fame  day  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  and  people.  His  next  objedt  was  to  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  the  king  of  Germany,  which  was  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  and  immediately  he  took  the 
name  of  Gregory,  out  of  relpedt  to  his  friend,  Gregory  VI. 
He  was  the  laft  pope,  the  decree  of  wbofe  election  was 
tranfmitted  to  the  emperor,  or  king,  before  his  confecration, 
or  who  was  confecrated  in  the  prefence  of  tire  imperial 
envoy.  Gregory  began  his  reign  by  engaging  in  the  molt 
bold  and  daring  fchemes  for  extending  the  juriidiftion  of  the 
Roman  fee,  and  enriching  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  He 
conceived  the  defign,  not  only  of  emancipating  the  church 
from  all  fubjeftion  to  princes,  but  of  fubjedting  all  princes 
to  the  church,  and  the  whole  church  to  his  fee  : of  confti- 
tuting  himfelf  fupreme  judge  and  determiner  of  all  affairs, 
both  ecclefiaflical  and  civil ; the  difpofer  not  only  of  .bishop- 
rics and  archbifhoprics,  and  other  ecclefiaflical  benefices, 
but  of  kingdoms  and  flates,  and  the  revenues  of  individuals  ; 
and,  in  fadl,  foie  and  defpotic  monarch  of  the  earth  in 
temporals  as  well  as  spirituals.  Gregory  was  foon  embroiled 
in  a difpute  with  Henry  IV.,  and  he  omitted  no  meafures 
which  he  thought  likely  to  llrengthen  his  party,  and,  aided  as 
he  was  by  the  fuperllition  of  the  times,  as  well  as  by  the 
refentment  of  feveral  princes,  whom  Henry  had  difobliged, 
or  who  wifhed  to  fhake  off  lfis  authority,  he  foon  created 
a formidable  body  of  confederates  in  his  fupport.  This 
confederacy  encouraged  the  pope  to  think  of  raifing  fome 
other  penon  to  the  throne  inllead  of  Henry,  and,  without 
hefitation,  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  princes,  bifhops,  and 
people,  of  Germany,  empowering  them  to  chufe  another 
king,  if  Henry  did  not,  by  a iincere  repentance,  render 
himfelf  worthy  of  being  replaced  on  the  throne,  which  he 
had  forfeited  by  his  difobedience  to  the  apollolic  fee.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  confederate  princes  and  bifhops 
held  a diet  at  Tribur,  near  Mentz,  and  they  declared  the 
king  lufpended  from  his  royal  dignity,  and  added,  that  if  he 
did  not  obtain  abfolution  before  the  anniverfary  of  his  ex- 
communication,  he  fno.uld  be  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
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throne.  Henry  fubmitted  to  the  degradation  of  preparing 
to  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  to  folicit 
abfolution.  He  fet  out  for  Italy  with  his  wife  and 
infant  fon,  and,  after  fuftaining  uncommon  hardfhips  in 
the  paffage  of  the  Alps,  amidlt  the  rigours  of  an  ex- 
tremely fevere  winter,  he  arrived  in  that  country.  He 
was  there  fpcedily  attended  by  the  counts  and  bifhops  of 
Lombardy,  who  encouraged  him  to  revenge  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received  from  the  pope,  and  offered  to  affiit 
him  with  men  and  money.  Gregory  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
proceeded  as  far  as  Lombardy  accompanied  by  the  countefs 
Mathilda,  whofe  clofe  intimacy  with  Gregory  afforded  too 
much  reafon  for  propagating  many  fcandalous  reports. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  king’s  arrival,  and  of  the  reception  he 
had  met  with  from  his  Italian  fubjedls,  the  pope  retired  to  the 
ftrong  hold  of  Canofa,  in  the  diocefe  ©f  Reggio.  While 
remaining  in  this  fortrefs,  many  German  bifhops,  and  others 
who  had  been  excommunicated  for  taking  part  with  the  king, 
repaired  to  him  barefooted,  clothed  in  hair  cloth,  to  pray 
for  abfolution  and  forgivenefs,  which  they  did  not  obtain 
without  fubmitting  to  fevere  penance  and  mortification. 
The  pontiff  enjoyed  the  malignant  pleafure  of  feeing  the 
king  added  to  the  number  of  his  humiliated  fuppliants.  It 
was  fome  time  before  the  pontiff  would  admit  the  monarch 
into  his  pretence,  and  when  the  order  was  iffued  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  it  was  on  the  condition  that  he  fhould  enter  at  the  outer 
gate  of  the  fortrefs  without  attendants ; and  at  the  next 
gate  he  w as  required  to  diveft  himfelf  of  the  enfigns  of 
royalty,  and  put  on  a coarfe  woollen  tunic,  in  which  drefs, 
and  barefooted,  he  was  fuffered  to  Hand  for  three  whole 
days  at  the  third  gate,  expofed  to  the  feverityr  of  the  wea- 
ther, failing  and  imploring  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  pope. 
At  length  the  perfons  of  diftinclion  who  were  with  Gre- 
gory, affected  at  the  fufferings  of  the  king,  began  to  com- 
plain of  the  feverity  of  his  holinefs,  which  they  faid  was  more 
becoming  a tyrant  than  an  apoflolical  father  or  judge. 
Thefe  reports  were  parried  to  the  pope,  who  on  the  fourth 
day  admitted  the  king,  and  after  much  difficulty  granted 
him  abfolution.  When  the  Lombard  lords  heard  of  the 
treatment  which  the  king  had  met  with,  and  his  opprobrious 
convention,  they  were  highly  incenfed  not  only  againll  the 
pope,  but  againll  Henry,  whom  they  accufed  of  cowardice 
and  treachery,  in  fubmittiug  to  beg  abfolution  of  a man 
whom  they  were  determined  no  longer  to  acknowledge  as 
their  Spiritual  head.  They  feenred,  at  firft,  determined  to 
depoife  him,  and  place  his  infant  ion  on  the  th  one  in  his 
Head,  but  to  appeafe  their  refentment  he  broke  the  conven- 
tion with  the  pope,  refumed  his  title  and  other  marks  of 
royalty  which  he  Irad  laid  down,  and  putting  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  he  prepared  to  check  the  pope’s  immo- 
derate ambition.  After  various  fucceffes,  in  which  tile  con- 
tending armies  were  alternately  victorious,  Henry  fummoned 
a Council  of  German  bifhops  to  meet  at  Mentz,  who  ad- 
journed their  feffions  to  Brixen,  where  they  were  joined  by 
many  of  the  Italian  bifhops  and  German  and  Italian  princes. 
In  this  council,  Gregory  was  accufed  of  overfetiing  the 
hierarchy,  and  making  himfelf  role  monarch  of  the  church  ; 
encouraging  fedition  and  rebellion  ; perfecuting,  excommu- 
nicating, and  depofing  a peaceable  king,  and  placing  a rebel 
on  the  throne.  For  thefe  crimes  they  refolved  that  he  fhould 
be  depofed,  and  another  chofen  in  his  room.  Notwith- 
flanding  thefe  meafures,  Gregory  was  able  to  recover  him- 
felf, but  he  was  again  embroiled  in  new'  difficulties,  and  the 
Romans  became  fo  incenfed  againft  tire  pope  whom  they  con- 
fidered  as  the  author  of  the  many  calamities  which  they  had 
endured,  that  apprehenfions  wrere  entertained  of  his  fafety  at 
Rome,  and  he  thought  proper  to  place  himfelf  under  the 
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prote&ion  of  duke  Robert  at  Salem*.  In  that  place  lie 
died  in  1085,  having  held  the  fee  of  Rome  little  more  than 
12  years,  and  leaving  Europe  involved  in  complicated  cala- 
mities to  which  his  ambition  gave  rife.  “ He  was,”  as 
Mofheim  has  well  defcribed  him,  “a  man  of  uncommon 
genius,  whofe  ambition,  in  forming  the  moil  arduous  pro- 
jects, was  equalled  by  his  dexterity  in  bringing  them  into 
execution  ; fugacious,  crafty,  and  intrepid,  nothing  could 
efcape  his  penetration,  defeat  his  ftratagems,  or  daunt  his 
courage;  haughty  and  arrogant  beyond  all  meafure,  obflinate, 
impetuous,  and  intractable,  he  looked  up  to  the  fummit  of 
univerfal  empire  with  a willful  eye,  and  laboured  up  the 
ftcep  afcent  with  uninterrupted  ardour  and  invincible  perfe- 
verance,  void  of  all  principle,  and  deflitute  of  every  pious 
and  virtuous  feeling,  he  fuffered  little  reftraint  in  his  auda- 
cious purfuits  from  the  dictates  of  religion,  or  the  remon- 
ftrancesof  confcience.”  He  was  the  firit  pope  who  claimed 
the  power  of  depofing  princes  and  abfolving  fubjeCts  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance.  He  alfo  laid  claim  to  molt  of  the 
kingdoms  an<l  dates  of  Europe,  and  by  the  boldnefs  of  his 
pretenfions,  and  his  menaces  of  exerciling  tire  ecclefiadical 
authority,  terrified  many  of  their  fovereigns  and  rulers  into 
acknowledgments  of  their  being  feudatories  and  vaflals  of  the 
apodolic  fee.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  letters  of  this 
pope  have  reached  our  time,  which  are  divided  into  nine 
books,  and  are  inferted  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Celled. 
Concil.  He  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  “A  Commentary  upon  the  feven  penitential  Pfalms,” 
which  fome  writers  have  improperly  aferibed  to  Gregory  I.  : 
and  of  a “ Commentary  upon  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,” 
which  is  faid  to  be  prefer ved  in  MS.  in  the  library  at  Lam- 
beth. Bower.  Moreri.  Mofheim, 

Gregory  VIII.  pope,  originally  known  by  the  name  of 
Albert  de  Mora,  was  a native  of  Benevento,  and  created 
cardinal  by  pope  Adrian  IV.  in  the  year  1135.  He  was 
employed  in  very  important  miffions,  viz.  as  legate  to  Spain, 
and  in  the  year  1172  into  Normandy,  where,  he  abfolved 
Henry  II.  king  of  England,  from  the  cenfures  which  he 
had  incurred  bv  being  fuppofed  in  fome  degree  acceffary  to 
the  death  of  Thomas  a Becket,  but  not  before  that  monarch 
had  fubmitted  to  a difgraceful  penance.  Upon  the  death  of 
Urban  III.  in  the  year  1 187,  cardinal  Albert  was  unani- 
inoufly  chofen  his  fuccelfor,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Gre- 
gory VIII.  A Ihort  time  before  his  eleCtion,  intelligence 
had  arrived  at  Rome  of  the  advantages  gained  by  Saladin 
over  the  Chrillians  in  the  Fail,  and  his  capture  of  the  city 
of  Jerufalem.  Clregory,  as  foon  as  he  was  confecrated, 
wrote  a letter  addreffed  to  the  Chrillians  in  the  Well,  ex- 
horting them  to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  the  relief  of 
their  dillrelfed  brethren,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
city.  He  enjoined  alive  years’  fail,  to  appeafe  the  anger  of 
heaven,  by  abtlaining  from  meat  on  Wednefdavs  and  Sa- 
turdays as  well  as  Fridays  throughout  the  year.  The  labours 
of  this  pontiff  were  of  very  Ihort  duration.  He  died  within 
two  months  of  his  elevation.  Lie  has  been  applauded  for 
his  learning,  eloquence,  humane  diipofition,  and  exemplary 
manners.  There  are  three  of  his  letters  extant  in  the  tenth 
vol.  of  the  Colletri  Concil.  Moreri.  Bower. 

Gregory  IX.  pope,  whofe  former  name  was  Ugolin, 
was  created  cardinal  biihop  of  Oilia,  by  pope  Innocent  III., 
and  was  afterwafrds  employed  on  different  legations  to  Ger- 
many and  elfewhere,  chiefly  to  preach  up  the  necellity  of 
engaging  in  the  crufades.  He  was  elected  pope  upon  the 
death  of  Honorius  III.  in  the  year  1227,  when  he  took  the 
name  of  Gregory  IX.  Immediately  after  his  coufecration 
he  commanded  the  wellern  bifitops  to  exert  their  authority, 
and  oblige  fuch  perfons  as  had  taken  the  crofs,  to  fet  out 
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without  delay  for  the  Holy  Land.  He  wrote  aii'o  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  exhorting  him  to  fulfil  the  folemn  pro- 
mifes  which  he  had  made  to  embark  a fufficient  army  for  the 
relief  of  the  Chrillians  in  the  Eaft,  adding  the  fevered 
menaces  if  he  fhould  decline  the  undertaking,  declaring 
that  he  would  exert  the  power  which  heaven  had  put 
into  his  hands,  and  proceed  againft  him  as  guilty  of  a breach 
of  his  vows.  Frederic  was  obedient  to  the  order,  but 
having  embarked  with  a large  army,  he  returned  in  three 
days,  alleging  that  the  ill  ftate  of  his  health  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  fo  great  an  exertion.  His  excufes  were  not  deemed 
valid,  the  pope  would  hear  of  no  apologies,  and  palfed  on 
him  fentence  of  excommunication,  till  at  length  the  empe. 
ror  embarked  for  Paleftine,  but  not  having  fued  for  abfolu- 
tion  before  his  departure,  he  was  Hill  the  objedl  of  Gre- 
gory’s refentment,  who  took  every  method  to  render  his  expe- 
dition fruitlefs,  and  to  excite  civil  wars  in  his  Italian  domi- 
nions. Even  after  the  emperor  had,  by  treaty,  fecured 
poffefiion  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  and  was .. 
preparing  for  his  coronation  there,  by  the  patriarch  he  found 
that  the  prelate  had  been  terrified  by  the  papal  emiffaries 
from  taking  a part  in  the  ceremony,  and  had  alfo  laid  the  city, 
and  the  church  of  the  fepulchre,  under  an  interdict,  that  no 
divine  fervice  might  be  performed  in  them  during  Frederic’s 
ftay.  The  German  bifhops,  likewife,  who  attended  the  em- 
peror, partook  fo  much  of  the  patriarch’s  alarms,  that  they 
refufed  to  perform  any  religious  function,  or  even  to  be 
prefent  at  the  coronation  ; fo  that  Frederic  was  under  the 
neceffity  of  taking  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  placing  it 
upon  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  emperor’s  return 
in  1229,  Gregory  excommunicated  him  again  ; and  new 
caufes  of  complaint  were  continually  occurring  between  Fre- 
deric and  the  pope,  the  former  being  defirous  of  tiering 
for  himfelf,  and  the  latter  being  fully  bent  upon  reducing 
nim  to  the  moft  abjedl  flavery.  In  the  year  1241,  Gregory 
called  a general  council  to  meet  at  Rome,  and  had  fent  legates 
with  letters  to  all  the  Chriltian  princes,  entreating  them  to 
oblige  the  prelates  in  their  refpeftive  kingdoms  to  repair  to  it 
At  firft  Frederic  confented  to  the  holding  of  the  council,  and 
promifed  not  to  moleft  the  bifhops  who  fhould  attend  it.  But 
afterwards,  finding  that  the  pope  was  refolutely  bent  on 
bis  ruin,  and  that  he  intended  to  make  ufe  of  the  propofed 
council  for  this  purpofe,  and  even  to  arm  the  whole  Chriflian 
world  againft  him,  he  revoked  his  promifes,  and  publiihed  a 
manifeflo,  which  was  fent  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  decla- 
ratory of  his  determined  oppofition  to  the  pope’s  project. 
Neverthelefs,  great  numbers  of  the  bifhops  did  affemble  at 
Genoa,  in  their  road  to  Rome,  who,  with  two  cardinals 
and  all  their  treafure,  fell  into  the  emperor’s  hands,  and  the 
holy  men  were  fent  prifoners  to  Naples.  This  difappoint- 
ment,  together  with  the  approach  of  the  emperor,  and  his 
victorious  army,  gave  fuch  a fhock  to  the  pope,  that  lie 
was  feized  with  an  illnefs  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a 
few  days.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  church  nearly 
fifteen  years,  which  were  diitinguifhed  by  the  calamities  in 
which  Italy  was  involved,  chiefly  owing  to  his  immoderate 
ambition,  injuflice,  arrogance,  and  obftinacy.  Many  of 
his  letters  are  to  found  in  the  eleventh  vol.  of  the  Collcdt. 
Concil.  : there  are  alfo  extant  fome  fragments  of  his  u De- 
cretal Letters.”  Moreri.  Bower. 

Gregory  X.  pope,  whofe  original  name  was  Theobald, 
was  firit  a canon  in  the  church  of  Lyons;  then  archdeacon 
of  Leige,  and,  taking  the  crofs,  he  accompanied  Edward 
prince  of  Wales  in  his  expedition  into  Syria.  After  the 
death  of  Clement  IV.  in  1278,  the  Roman  fee  was  vacant 
for  nearly  three  years,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  cardi- 
nals, affembled  at  Viterbo,  who  all  afpired  fo  the  dignity 
5 D 2 them  fet  Yes, 
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themfelves,  and  oppofed  the  election  of  any  othef.  At 
length  the  magiftrates,  tired  out  with  the  delay,  ordered  them 
to  be  clofely  confined  in  the  biffiop’s  palace,  where  they 
were  fubjedted  to  many  inconveniences,  and  they  began 
daily  to  leffen  their  allowance  of  provifions.  At  length 
they  chofe  Theobald,  who  was  at  that  time  with  the  cru- 
faaers  in  the  Eaft.  Friars  were  difpatched  to  announce  to 
him  the  important  news  ; they  found  him  at  Ptolemais,  now 
called  Acre,  waiting  for  a favourable  opportunity  of  palling 
to  Jerufalem,  but  upon  receiving  the  decree  of  his  election, 
he  refolved  to  embark  for  Italy.  Before  his  departure  he 
preached  a fermon  to  the  Chriftians  at  Ptolemais  from 
thefe  words,  “ If  I forget  thee,  O Jerufalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning,  See.”  And  in  his  fermon  he  gave 
them  very  folemn  affurances  that  he  would  render  them 
every  alhltance  in  his  power.  He  never  forgot  his  promifes, 
but  both  before  and  after  his  confecration,  the  fuccefs  of  the 
crufades  was  an  objedl  the  neared  liis  heart.  With  this  view 
he  fignified  his  intention  of  convening  a general  council  at 
Lyons  in  ,1274,  and  invited  Michael  Pakeologus  to  meet 
it,  in  order  to  complete  a work  fo  neceffarv  for  the  harmony 
and  fecurity  of  Chriftendom.  In  1273,  wf’le  Gregory 
(a  name  which  he  affumed  at  his  confecration)  was  at  Orvie- 
to,  Edward,  who  was  now  king  of  England,  arrived  at  the 
city  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  received 
by  the  pope  with  every  mark  of  efteem  and  affedlion.  On 
the  king’s  complaining  of  the  cruel  murder  of  his  coulin 
Henry,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  by  Guido,  the  pope 
inftantly  fummoned  Guido  to  appear  before  him  within  a 
limited  time.  Upon  his  paying  no  regard  to  this  fummons, 
he  was  not  only  excommunicated-,  but  declared  infamous,  with 
all  his  defendants  to  the  fourth  generation,  and  all  were 
anathematifed,  as  equally  guilty,  who  fliould  receive,  favour, 
or  admit  him  into  their  houfes.  Finding  himfelf  driven  from 
lociety  like  a wild  bead,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
the  pope’s  travelling  from  Orvieto  to  Florence,  unexpected- 
ly to  make  his  appearance  before  him,  dripped  of  his  gar- 
ments to  his  fhirt,  with  a rope  about  his  neck,  begging  for 
mercy,  and  fubmitting  entirely  to  the  clemency  of  his  holi- 
«efs.  Gregory  gave  him  his  life,  but  delivered  him  up  to  the 
king  of  Sicily  to  be  kept  in  clofe  confinement  till  his  death. 
Omitting  the  mere  political  events,  which  happened  during 
the  pontificate,  we  ohferve  that  in  1274  the  general  council 
which  Gregory  had  fummoned  met  atLyons,  and  was  by  far 
the  mod  numerous  of  any  that  had  ever  been  held.  The 
principal  points  which  occupied  its  attention,  were  the  pro- 
curing relief  for  the  Chriftians  in  the  Eaft,  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  reftoratien  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  difeipline.  To  the  fir  ft  objeft,  Gregory  perfuaded  the 
dignified  ecclefiaftics  to  devote  a tenth  of  their  income  for 
the  fpace  of  fix  years.  While  the  council  was  deliberating, 
Gregory  depofed  the  bifhop  of  Liege,  on  account  of  his 
irregularities  and  prodigacy.  This  council  introduced  the 
famous  conditution  which  provides  that  tire  cardinal’s  fliall  be 
diut  up  in  the  conclave  during  the  vacancy  of  the  pontificate. 
Gregory  died  foon  after  the  termination  of  the  council, 
having  held  the  Roman  fee  four  years  and  four  months. 
Several  of  his  “ Letters”  are  extant  in  the  eleventh  volume  cf 
the  “ C'olleft.  C'oncil.”  He  is  mentioned  by  hidorians  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  fandlity,  and  there  feems 
fafficient  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  influenced  by  a milder 
fpirit  than  many  of  his  predeceffors.  In  none  of  them, 
however,  is  it  poffible  to  ohferve  any  conduct  at  all  corre- 
fponding  to  the  benevolent  fpirit  of  Chridianity  : in  none  of 
them  do  we  behold  any  attempt,  however  didant,  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Chrid,  whofe  difciples,  in.  a fuperior  degree, 
they  profeded  themfelves.  Moreri.  Bower. 
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Gregory  XI.  pope,  fon  of  the  count  de  Beatr-* 
fort,  and  nephew  of  pope  Clement  VI.  was  created  cardi- 
nal before  he  Had  completed  his  feventeenth  year, 
and  even  then  had  accumulated  upon  him  a nnmbei' 
of  rich  benefices  for  the  fupport  of  his  new  dignity. 
He  was  honoured  alfo  with  other  high  offices  in  the  church, 
while  he  was  thus  young.  At  this  time  he  could  lave  made 
no  great  progrefs  in  literary  acquirements,  but  it  is  much 
to  his  credit  that  he  afterwards  applied  himfelf  fo  clofely  to 
dudy,  under  the  indru&ions  of  the  learned  Baldi  and  other 
eminent  tutors,  as  to  become  one  of  the  abled  civilians, 
canonids,  and  divines  of  his  time.  Upon  the  death  of  pope 
Urban  V.  he  was  chofen  his  fucceffor,  and  was  confecrated 
at  Avignon,  which  was  then  the  feat  of  the  papal  rcfidence, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1371,  when  he  was  about  forty 
years  old.  Alinod  as  foon  as  he  was  confecrated,  he  fefit 
legates  to  mediate  a peace  between  the  kings  of  France  ai  d 
England,  and  wrote  to  thofe  princes,  pathetically  exhorting 
them  to  fpare  the  blood  of  their  fubjedls,  and  to  compofc 
their  differences  in  a Chridian  and  amicable  manner  ; but  un- 
fortunately without  fuccefs.  In  the  fame  year  he  created 
twelve  cardinals  at  once,  and  upon  the  ceflion  of  Sicily  to 
Frederic  of  Arragon,  Gregory  erefted  that  iffand  into  a 
kingdom,  on  condition  that  the  kings  fhould  do  him  and  his 
fucceffors  homage.  In  1374,  the  Florentines,  having  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  Vifconti  of  Milan,  invaded  the 
territories  of  the  church,  making  themfelves  mailers  of 
feveral  cities,  and  encouraging  the  people  to  throw  off  the 
papal  yoke,  and  refume  their  liberty.  Gregory’s  remon- 
drances  on  this  occafion  being  fruitlefs,  he  iffued  out  a bull  of 
excommunication  again  ft  the  Florentines,  which  prohibited 
all  people  and  nations  from  any  communication  or  commerce 
with  them ; declared  their  edates  forfeited,  and  the  lawful 
property  of  thofe  who  fhould  feize  them.  To  his  b nil 
Gregory  added  other  and  dill  more  forcible  arguments  to 
convince  the  Florentines  of  their  error.  He  raifed  an  army 

01  ten  thoufand  men  which  he  fent  under  the  command  of  the 
cardinal  of  the  twelve  apodles  ; and  which  was  fuccefsful  in 
dopping  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  The  Florentines,  whofe 
exidence  almod  depended  on  their  commerce,  finding  their 
traffic  entirely  Hopped  by  the  pope’s  buff,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  with  the  apodolic 
fee,  but  the  terms  to  effedl  this  could  not  be  agreed  on  by 
both  Cdes,  and  hodilities  were  carried  on  with  ardour,  and 
chiefly  in  favour  of  the  invaders.  Gregory  had  hitherto 
redded  at  Avignon,  though  he  had  frequently  been  invited 
to  Rome.  In  1377,  he  arrived  in  that  city,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  marks  of  joy  by  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
but  the  magidrates,  though  anxious  for  his  prefence  among 
them,  refufed  to  give  up  a*ny  part  of  their  power.  Gregory 
having  no  means  of  edabliffiing  his  authority,  thought  it 
prudent,  and  becoming  his  dignity,  to  withdraw  to  Anagni  ; 
but  before  he  left  Rome,  he  wrote  feveral  letters  to  England, 
againd  Wickliff  and  his  doftrines,  commanding  the  impri- 
fonment  of  that  worthy  reformer  and  the  fuppreffion  of  his 
opinions.  Wickliff,  however,  was  fo  much  refpedled  and 
beloved  by  the  Ehglifh  nobility,  and  people  at  large,  that 
the  bifhops,  to  whom  the  pope’s  letters  were  addreffed,  did 
not  dare  to  attempt  his  arreft.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year,  Gregory,  having  come  to  fome  terms  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  returned  to  that  city,  where  he  continued  to 
receive  many  mortifications,  which  led  him  to  the  refolution 
of  removing  the  papal  feat  to  Avignon.  But  before  he 
could*execute  his  refolution  he  was  taken  off  by  death  in 
1378,  after  a pontificate  of  little  more  than  feven  years. 
He  left  behind  him  many  letters,  of  which  the  greater  part, 
have  been  publifhed  by  Waddingus.  He  is  praifed  by  hi* 
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biographers  for  piety,  benevolerica,  and  humanity  ; he  was 
a patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  was  himfelf  refpectable  for 
learning,  particularly  in  civil  and  canon  law.  He  was  apt 
to  be  partial  to  his  own  relations,  and  paid  more  regard  to 
thrir  recommendation  in  the  diipofal  of  preferments  than  to 
the  merit  of  the  perfons  whom  they  recommended.  Bower. 
Moreri. 

Gregory  XII.  pope,  whofe  original  name  was  Angelo 
Corario,  was  a native  of  Venice,  and  was  preferred  to  the 
biihopric  of  that  city  by  pope  Urban  VI.  By  Boniface 

IV.  he  was  made  titular  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and 
by  Innocent  VII.  he  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal 
in  1405.  He  was  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Innocent  in  the  following  year,  Angelo  Corario 
was  raifed  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  at  his  confecration 
took  the  name  of  Gregory  XII.  Peter  de  Luna  was  a 
rival  candidate  for  the  fupreme  honour,  and  affumed  the 
name  of  Benedict  XIII.  Upon  the  confecration  ol  Gre- 
gory he  wrote  to  Benedict,  and  the  rival  competitors  agreed 
to  hold  a congrefs  at  Savona  in  the  year  1407,  accompanied 
by  their  refpedtive  cardinals,  with  a view  of  reitoring  order 
in  the  church.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  them  was 
delirous  of  this  interview,  but  that  both  were  fecretly  de- 
termined to  ufe  every  means  in  their  power  to  retain  their 
dignities.  Gregory  refuted  to  repair  to  the  congrefs,  though 
the  meeting  had  been  propofed  by  himfelf,  which  gave  his 
enemies  great  advantage  over  him  ; his  cardinals,  difgufted 
at  his  conduct,  defected  him,  and  withdrew  to  Pifa,  where 
they  publilhed  a manifefla  in  j unification  of  their  procedure, 
and  an  appeal  to  a general  council,  of  which  they  fent 
copies  to  all  Chriitian  princes  and  dates.  A council  was 
held  at  Pifa  in  March  1409,  which  was  attended  by  a nu- 
merous body  of  ecclefiaitics,  and  ambaffadors  from  the  kings 
of  France,  England,  Sicily,  See.  and  after  fifteen  feflions 
it  puffed  fentence  of  depofition  againfl  Benedict  and  Gre- 
gory, who  were  declared  guilty  of  herefy,  perjury,  and 
contumacy,  and  unworthy  of  the  fmalleft  tokens  of  honour 
or  reipect,  and  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Alexander  V.  was  elected  in  their  dead.  Gregory,  after 
fome  fruitlels  refidance,  formally  fent  in  bis  reiignation  to 
the  council  of  Condance,  laying  afide  all  marks  of  the  pon- 
tifical dignity.  The  council  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  his- 
itibmiffion  that  they  decreed  he  lhould  retain  the  dignity  of 
cardinal  fo  long  as  lie  lived  ; and  that  he  fnould  have  the  pre- 
cedency among  the  cardinals,  and  the  title  of  perpetual 
legate  of  the  maruhe  of  Ancona.  He  died  at  Recanati  in 
141 7,  when  he  was  ninety-two  years  of  age.  Some  of  his 
letters  are  extant  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes  of  the 
“ ColletL  Coned.’’  He  never  was  a man  of  Alining  parts  ; 
but  at  the  time  of  his  advancement  to  the  head  of  the  church, 
he  was  highly  edeemed  on  account  of  his  probity,  but 
before  his  death  he  had  fo  completely  lod  his  character, 
that  no  credit  whatever  was  paid  to  his  declarations,  though 
made  in  the  rrlo d foiemn  manner.  Bower.  Moreri. 

Gregory  XIII.  pope,  was  born  of  a very  reipeftable 
family  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1502.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  dudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  made  uncommon 
proficiency  in  the  purfuit,  and  taught  the  fcience  in  his 
native  city  with  uncommon  reputation  for  more  than  eight 
years.  When  he  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he 
took  his  degree  of  dotdor,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
judge  of  the  court  of  commerce  at  Bologna,  erected  for  the 
trial  of  mercantile  caufes.  He  removed  to  Rome,  was  em- 
ployed in  fome  important  millions,  admitted  into  the  church, 
obtained  coniiderable  preferment,  and  on  the  death  of  Pius 

V.  in  1572,  he  was  unanimoufiy  eledled  his  fuccefTor,  and 
at  his  confecration  he  took  the  name  of  Gregory  XIII. 


The  mod  important  event  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory, 
was  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  according  to  a method 
fuggeded  by  Lewis  Lilio,  a Calabrian  adronomer,  which 
after  his  death  was  prefented  to  the  pope  by  his 
brother.  This  method,  which  is  fully  explained  under 
the  word  Calendar,  and  referred  to  in  divers  other 
articles  in  our  work,  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Protellants, 
and  by  the  Greeks,  who  chofe  rather  to  remain  in 
error,  than  be  indebted  to  the  pope  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  In  1584,  Gregory  incurred  the  fufpicion 
of  having  encouraged  the  aft  affiliation  of  Elizabeth  queen  of 
England,  by  Parr,  an  Englifh  Catholic,  who  was  detected  in 
a confpiracy  againfl  the  queen’s  life.  There  was,  however, 
no  diredl  proof  of  Gregory  being  at  all  privy  to  the  fcheme. 
This  pope  contributed  greatly  to  corredt  and  amend  Gra- 
tian’s  decretals,  which  he  enriched  with  learned  notes.  A 
fhort  time  before  his  death,  he  received  ambaffadors  from  the' 
Hands  of  Japan,  where  the  labours  of  Xavier  and  other' 
Jefuits  were  faid  to  have  been  crowned  with  abundant  fuc- 
cefs.  The  ambaffadors  had  a molt  flattering  reception  given- 
them,  and  great  rejoicings  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the 
city,  on  account  of  the  prolpedt  which  their  appointment 
feemed  to  open,  of  triumphs  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  a rich- 
and  populous  empire.  In  the  midfl  of  thefe  rejoicings 
Gregory  was  feized  with  a quinfey,  which  carried  him  oft  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of  his  pontificate. 
Several  of  his  “ Letters,”  “ Harangues,”  See.  are  faid  to 
be  in  exiitence,  and  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
He  was  much  beloved  by  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 
mildnefs  of  his  government,  which,  by  degenerating  into' 
weaknefs,  gave  occafion  to  numerous  irregularities,  and  an 
almoll  general  corruption  of  manners  in  the  eeclefiaftieai 
flate.  He  was  a zealous  friend  to  the  Jefuits,  to  whom  he 
granted  many  privileges,  and  built  for  their  ufe,  and  richly 
endowed,  the  Roman  college,  and  neai’H  thirty'  other  fernina- 
ries  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Moreri.  Bower. 
Univer.  Hilt. 

Gregory  XIV.  pope,  fott'of  a fenator,  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  embraced  the  eeclefiaftieai  life,  was  made 
bifhop  of  Cremona,  and  appointed  cardinal  with  the  fame 
title.  Upon  the  death  of  Urban  VII.,  in  1590,  the 
conclave  was  divided  by  the  pretentions  of  16  candidates 
for  the  papal  chair,  who  were  all  rejetted,  and  Nicholas 
Sfor.drati,  the  fubjedt  of  this  article,  was  elected-  and  ac- 
knowledged pope,  and  upon  his  confecration  took  -the  name 
of  Gregory  XIV.  He  performed  many  hfimane  • adts  as 
foon  as  he  was  fettled  in  his  fee,  and  then  endeavoured  to 
fignalize  himfelf  as  the  zealous  defender  of  the-' Catholic 
faith.  Among  other  public  meafures,-  he  fent  bulls  into 
France,  in  which  he  declared  Henry  IV.  -excommunicated, 
and  threatened  the  nobles  with-  eeclefiaftieai  cenfures  if  they 
did  not  defert  his  caufe.  In  France  thefe  bulls  were  treated 
with  the  contempt  which  they  merited  ; they  were  befides 
declared  fcandalous  and  feditious, -and  ordered . to  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman.  The  pope  would  probably  have 
taken  meafures  to  avenge  the  infult  thrown  upon  his  decrees, 
but  he  died  of  the  ftone  in  the  year  1-592,  when  only  in  his 
fifty-fevent’n  year,  and  in  the  eleventh  of  his  pontificate. 
As  a man,  he  is  Laid  to  have  lived  a devout  and  abftemious 
life,  and  to  have-  praftifed  aufterities  which  would  rather 
have  fnited  a c loftier  than  the  feat  of  fovereign  power.  He 
created  one  of  his  nephews  cardinals,  and  railed -fix  other 
perfons  to  the  fame  dignity  ; and  he  alio  granted  the  duchy 
of  Ferrara  to  duke  Alphonfus,  who,  as  he  had  110  fon,  en- 
deavoured to  fettle  the.  dignity  on  fome  of  his  relations. - 
Bow,er.  Moreri, . 
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Gregory  XV., ..pope,  defcended  from  a noble  family  at 
Bologna,  and  named  before  Ins  election,  Alexander  Ludo- 
vil'i,  was  born  in  the  year  1554.  He  was  educated  among 
the  Jefuits  at  Rome,  and  then  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he 
ftudied  the  civil  law,  and  took  his  degree  of  dotlor  in  that 
faculty.  Having  attained  this  literary  honour,  he  went 
back  to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  the  friendfhip  of  three 
popes,  viz.  Gregory  XIV  , Clement  VIII.,  and  Paul  V.,  of 
whom  the  laft  appointed  him  archbifhop  of  Bolpgna,  and  fent 
him  out  as  nuncio  to  adjuft  fome  differences  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  For 
his  able  conduct  in  this  difficult  bufinefs  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal.  On  his  return  he  refided  on  his  diocefe 
till  the  death  of  his  patron  Paul,  in  1621,  when  he  went 
into  conclave  with  the  other  cardinals,  and  was  almoft  una- 
uimoufly  chofen  pope,  and  affumedthc  name  of  Gregory  XV. 
Where  his  own  particular  fentiments  were  not  immediately 
concerned,  he  was  a man  of  mild  manners  and  very  humane 
difpoiition,  but  the  whole  of  his  papacy  was  marked  with  a 
violent  excefs  of  zeal  and  bigotry  againft  the  Proteftants. 
As  the  Hugonots  of  France  had,  by  the  violation  of  the 
edi£t  of  Nantz,  been  driven  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  he  wrote  to  Lewis  XIII.,  exhorting  him,  by  every 
argument  in  his  power,  to  deilroy  or  extirpate  them ; and  to 
prove  the  extent  of  his  zeal,  he  accompanied  the  letter  with 
a bull,  intended  to  animate  the  Papills  in  their  fanguinary 
and  favage  undertaking.  He  next  publifhed  a bull,  preferib- 
ing  a new  form  in  the  eledlion  of  a pope,  by  which  the 
cardinals  were  allowed  to  give  their  fuffrages  fecretly,  by 
way  of  ferutiny,  by  which  he  intended  to  prevent  the  chiefs 
of  parties  from  having  fo  great  an  influence  in  future  elections. 
As  a politician,  he  fupported,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
againft  the  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  fon-in-!aw  of 
James  I.  of  Great- Britain  : by  his  aid  they  were  enabled 
to  conquer  the  palatinate,  an  event  that  gratified  him  as  well 
by  the  injury  which  it  did  to  the  interefts  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  Germany,  as  by  the  fliare  which  it  gave  him  in 
the  fpoil  of  the  valuable  library  of  Heidelberg,  a part  of 
which  was  transferred  to  the  Vatican.  He  alfo  attempted 
the  deilruhtion  of  Calvinifm,  by  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
Lewis  XIII.  to  allow  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  feize  upon 
Geneva,  the  nurfery  of  that  fyftem  ; but  in  this  objedl  he 
was  difappointed.  He  was  likewife  unfuccefsful  in  an  at- 
tempt which  he  made  to  reinftate  the  Jefuits  at  Venice,  from 
whence  they  had  been  banilhed  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  V.  In  1622  the  Turks  invaded  Poland  with  a formi- 
dable army  ; to  refill  their  power,  Gregory  fent  immenfe 
fupplies  of  money  to  Sigilmund,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  withftand  the  barbarian  power,  and  finally  to  gain  a fignal 
victory  over  them.  About  the  fame  time  the  pope  infti- 
tuted  the  famous  college,  “ De  propaganda  ride,”  and  en- 
dowed it  with  ample  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  perfons 
to  be  educated  for  foreign  millions.  Gregory  endeavoured 
to  turn  to  his  own  purpofe  the  intended  marriage  between 
the  prince  of  Wales,  fon  of  James  I.  and  the  infanta  of 
Spain  : he  refufed  to  grant  a difpemation  for  the  marriage, 
but  upon  very  fevere  conditions,  to  all  which  James  feemed 
willing  to  fubmit,  when  the  affair  was  fnddenly  fufpended 
by  the  pope  s death,  which  happened  rn  1622,  after  he  had 
filled  the  papal  fee  about  two  years  and  a half.  He  was 
the  author  of  fome  literary  productions,  which  have  been 
loft,  likewife  of  u ttpillola  ad  Regem  Perfarum  Schah 
Abbas  cum  notis  Hegalfoni and  “ The  Decifion  of  the 
Rota.”  He  is  highly  commended  for  his  piety  and  oreat 
learning,  particularly  in  canon  law,  and  for  his  charity  to 
the  lick  and  poor.  He  was,  in  a certain  degree,  the  encou- 
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rager  and  patron  of  learning,  and  when  his  nephew,  cardinal 
Ludovifi,  had  formed  a kind  of  literary  academy  in,  his  pa- 
lace, he  was  frequently  prefent  at  their  meetings,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  thie  extenlion  of  fcicnce  and  ufeful 
learning.  He  was  a great  friend  to  the  Jefuits,  and  canon- 
ized their  founder,  Francis  Xavier,  and  by  him  the  fee  of 
Paris  was  withdrawn  from  fubjedlion  to  that  of  Sens,  and 
ere  died  into  an  archbifhopric.  Moreri.  Univer.  Hill.  Bower. 

Gregory  of  Neo-Caefarea,  furnamed.  Thaumaturgus , or 
Wonder-worker,  from  the  miracles  which  he  pretended  to 
perform,  was  born  at  Neo-Cxfarea,  in  Pontus,  and  flourifhed 
in  the  third  century  ; he  is  nfually  ftyled  a faint,  and  was 
known,  before  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity  from  Paganifm, 
by  the  name  of  'Theodoras.  His  father  was  a zealot  for 
the  principles  in  which  he  educated  his  fon,  but  he  caufed 
him  to  be  inftrudled  in  the  elements  of  ufeful  and  ornamental 
learning.  He  provided  for  him  the  moll  able  tutors,  one  of 
whom  earneitly  recommended  to  his  pupil  the  ftudy  of  the 
Roman  law,  as  what  might  be  highly  advantageous  to  him  in 
future  life.  With  this  advice  he  complied,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  principles  of  the  fcience.  Having  laid  the  found- 
ation of  learning  at  home,  he  fet  out  upon  his  travels.  In 
Phoenicia  he  endeavoured  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  law 
under  the  celebrated  profeffors  of  that  fcience  who  refided- 
there.  He  had  a filler  married  to  a lawyer  in  high  efteem  with 
the  governor  of  Palelline,  and  chofen  by  him  to  be  one 
of  his  counfellors.  This  lady  was  fent  for  by  her  hulband  to 
Csefarea,  and  as  the  officer  who  came  to  efcort  her  brought 
with  him  a greater  number  of  carriages  than  were  fufficient 
for  her  and  thofe  who  would  attend  her,  Gregory  was  in- 
duced to  make  one  of  the  party.  At  Berytus  he  attended 
a fchool  of  philofophy  lately  opened  by  the  celebrated 
Origen.  For  five  years  Gregory  and  his  brother  were 
difciples  of  this  great  mailer,  who  inftrudled  them  in  logic, 
phyiics,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  ethics.  He  encouraged 
them  in  reading  all  forts  of  ancient  authors,  poets,  and  philo- 
fophers,  whofe  tenets  were  not  fceptical.  He  reftrained 
them  only  from  fuch  as  denied  a deity,  or  a fuperintending 
providence.  It  was  during  their  attendance  upon  Origen 
that  they  became  enlightened  and  zealous  Chriftians ; he  in- 
troduced them  to  a knowledge  of  the  facred  feriptures,  and 
explained  to  them  the  paffages  which  to  their  minds  might 
appear  obfeure  and  difficult.  About  the  year  239,  Gre- 
gory returned  home : he  took  leave  of  Origen  with  great 
regret,  but  not  before  he  had  pronounced  before  a numerous 
auditory  a panegyrical  oration  in  praife  of  his  tutor,  which 
is  efteemed  by  Dupin  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  rhetoric  in 
all  antiquity,  and  which  affords  at  once  a proof  of  the 
writer’s  eminent  abilities,  and  of  Origen’s  excellent  method 
of  educating  thofe  who  were  placed  under  his  tuition.  The 
tutor  was  attached  to  his  pupil,  and  after  his  return  to  Neo- 
Caelarea,  he  wrote  him  a letter,  intending,  no  doubt,  that 
he  Ihould  make  what  ufe  he  pleafed  of  it,  commending  his 
excellent  parts,  which,  he  faid,  qualified  him  either  to 
become  a Roman  lawyer  of  the  firft  rank,  or  a philofopher 
of  eminence  among  the  Greeks,  but  he  could  rather  with 
that  he  would  employ  his  great  talents  iii  the  fervice  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  which  might  be  effentially  benefited  by 
his  exertions.  His  celebrity  led  many  to  folicit  him  to  open 
a fchool  of  philofophy  in  his  native  city,  but  a diffidence  in 
himfelf  led  him  rather  to  withdraw  from  public  notice.  He 
was  next  urged  to  undertake  the  office  of  Chriftian.  bi/hop, 
an  application  which  he  refilled  a long  time,  though,  at 
length,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  charge,  and  was  or- 
aained,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  by  Phsedinus,  bilhop  of 
Amafea,  about  the  year  245.  He  was  recommended  to 
give  all  his  exertions  to  his  native  city,  which  was  large  and 
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populous,  but  immerfed  in  fuperftition  and  idolatry,  and 
contained  but  Very  few  Chriftians.  By  his  great  zeal, 
united  to  much  prudence,  he  made  numerous  converts  to 
Chriftianity,  and  eftablifhed  a church  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  truly  apoftolic,  both  with  refpedl  to  dodlrine  and  difei- 
pline,  and  to  have  retained  its  purity,  long  after  furround- 
ing churches  hud  admitted  novelties  and  innovations  which 
were  a difgrace  to  their  religion,  and  infenfibly  led  the  way 
to  the  groffeft  corruptions  and  abufes.  This  church  went 
on  flourifhing  and  increafing  under  his  care  till  the  Decian 
perfecution,  in  the  year  250,  when  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  into  retirement  till  the  ftorm  was  blown  over. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  flock,  among  whom,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  difeharged  the  duties  of  a faith- 
ful and  vigilant  pallor,  and  was  inftrumental  in  bringing 
not  only  the  whole  city,  hut  the  dependent  dillridl  into  the 
profeffion  of  Chriftianity.  fie  was  prefent  at  the  firft 
council  at  Antioch,  in  264,  when  the  c'al'e  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
fata  was  the  fubjt'61  of  enquiry,  and  Gregory,  with  others, 
exerted  themfelves  in  preventing  any  harfh  meafures  from 
being  adopted  againft  him.  ‘He  is  thought  not  to  have  long 
lurvived  the  meeting-  of  this  council,  and  to  have  died  fome 
time  in  the  year  265.  Upon  the  whole  he  was  a great 
and  good  man,  eminent  for  purity  and  fimplicitv  of 
manners,  zealous  for  the  interefts  ot  the  Clinician  faith 
and  profeflion,  and  anxious  to  preferve  them  unadulterated 
with  fuperftitious  pradtices.  The  only  works  of  his  that 
are  extant,  which  are  unqueftionably  genuine,  are  his 
“ Oration  in  Praife  of  Origen,”  and  “ A Paraphrafe  on  the 
Book  of  Eccleltaftes.”  “ A Canonical  Epiftle,”  confining 
of  eleven  canons,  is  aferibed  to  him  by  fome  authors,  but 
it  is  rejected  by  other  very  able  and  learned  critics,  and  is 
confidered  to  have  been  added  by  iome  modern  Greek. 
His  pieces  have  been  frequently  printed  : they  were  col- 
ledfed  into  one  volume  at  Paris,  in  1626  ; and  Gerard  Vof- 
fius  publilhed  an  edition  of  them  at  blent/.,  in  1604,  in  4to. 
Ur.  Lardner  fays  there  are  two  things  to  be  lamented,  ill. 
That  no  more  of  this  excellent  man’s  writings  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  is  plain  that  fome  of  his  writings  are 
loft  ; for  Jerom  fpeaks  of  his  epiftles,  whereas  there  is  only 
one  remaining  And  Balii  mentions  an  “ Expofition  of 
Faith,”  or  a “ Dialogue  with  a Gentile,”  which  is  not  now 
In  exiftence.  2dly.  That  we  have  no  hiftory  of  his  life, 
written  by  fome  contemporary.  It  may  be  well  fuppofed 
that  this  apoftolical  nr  a was  chiefly  employed  in  increasing 
his  church,  or  in  building  it  up  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  by 
oral  inftrudlions  and  works  of  goodnefs.  Elis  church  con- 
tinued ftedfaft  in  the  faith  after  his  death,  and  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  the  Neo-Csefarians  were  all  Chriftians, 
having  been  all  along  to  that  period  bleffed  with  pallors 
who  were  men  of  true  worth.  As  Gregory,  therefore,  was 
an  honour  and  ornament  to  the  churches  in  his  time,  io  his 
church  continued  to  be  an  ornament  to  him.  Lardner’s 
Credibility,  vol.  iv.  Moreri.  Du  pin. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  was  born  near  Nazianzum,  in 
Cappadocia,  about  the  year  324.  His  father  was  not 
brought  up  a Chriftian,  but,  by  marriage,  became  a convert 
to  the  true  faith.  His  learning,  piety,  and  many  virtues, 
pointed  him  out  as  a proper  perfon  for  fuftaining  the  epif- 
copal  character,  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  fee  of  Nazianzum,  where  he  officiated  as  paftor 
for  the  fpace  of  forty-five  years.  Gregory  afforded  early 
proofs  of  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  a ferious  turn  of 
mind,  and  having  made  great  proficiency  at  home,  he  was 
fent,  for  farther  improvement,  to  different  public  ferninaries 
of  learning.  Ele  was  firft  placed  at  Casfarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia, whence  he  removed  to  Ciefarea,  in  Paleftine  5 thence 
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to  Alexandria,  and  proceeded  from  that  city  to  Athens, 
where  he  intended  to  finifh  his  academical  ftudies.  At  the 
laft  named  city  he  became  acquainted  with  Bafil,  celebrated 
in  the  church,  and  likevvife  with  Julian,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor.  With  the  former  he  entered  into  the  ftricleft 
habits  of  friendfhip.  They  lived  together  in  the  fame  hotife, 
united  in  the  lame  ftudies,  and  embraced  the  fame  tenets  in 
religion.  Having  been  a confiderable  time  at  Athens,  lie 
felt  a ftrong  defire  to  vifit  his  friends  at  home,  and  fet  out 
for  Conftantinople,  on  his  journey  homewards.  At  that 
city,  he  met  his  brother,  C Harms,  who  had  juft  arrived  from 
Alexandria,  and  here  he  was  ftrongly  urged  to  fettle,  but 
by  the  influence  ol  Gregory  he  declined  all  the  flattering 
offers  made  him,  and  returned  with  him  to  Nazianzum. 
Gregory,  on  his  return,  was  baptized,  being  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  from  this  period  he  feems  to  have  chiefly 
devoted  himfelf  to  a ftudious  and  afcetic  life,  praftiling  the 
aufterities  of  monkery,  and  mixing  no  farther  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  world  than  was  neceffary  for  the  management  of  his* 
father’  s concerns.  In  the  year  359,  he  vilited  Bafil,  in  his 
retirement  among  the  mountains  of  Pontus,  and  fubjedted 
himfelf  to  the  fame  fevere  difeipline  which  he  profefled. 
He  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  company  of  Bafil,  when  he 
was  fent  for  in  hafte  to  allay  a ferment  that  had  occurred  in 
the  church  of  Nazianzum.  He  fucceeded  in  reconciling 
the  differences  that  had  occafioned  the  difeontents  ; entered 
into  orders ; and  was  ordained  pre&yter.  Julian,  the 
avowed  and  malignant  enemy  of  the  Chriftians,  had  now 
afeended  the  throne  : he  publiffied  a law  intended  to  prevent 
the  adherents  to  the  gofpel  fyftem  from  being  i n ft r noted  in 
the  arts  and  fcicnces,  hoping  to  render  the  followers  of 
Clirift  barbarians ; but  this  effort  was  partly  defeated  by 
the  two  Apollonarii  ; and  Gregory,  who  wrote  a number 
of  poems  in  all  kinds  of  verfe,  on  divers  ferious  fubjedts,  • 
by  which  the  lofs  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  claffics  was  in 
fome  degree  compenfated  to  Chriftian  ftudents,  on  account 
of  their  excellencies  and  beauties  as  compofitions.  'Gre- 
gory officiated  for  fome  years  as  affiftant  to  his  father  in 
the  paftoral  office.  In  this  fituation  he  was  inftrumental  in 
promoting  the  election  of  his  friend  Bafil  to  the  fee  of.  Cie- 
farea,  in  the  year  370,  a circnmftance,  though  well  meant 
by  Gregory,  which  had  nearly  occafioned  a rupture  between 
the  two  friends  ; and  which  determined  Gregory  to  with- 
draw into  retirement,  where  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  fpend  his  life  in  ftudy  and  religious  contemplation  ; but 
by  his  father’s  earnelt  entreaties  he  was  induced  to  become 
his  coadjutor  in  the  epifcopal  office  at  Nazianzum,  on  the 
exprefs  condition,  that  after  his  father’s  death  he  ffiould  be 
perfectly  free  from  all  obligation  to  that  charge.  Accord- 
ingly when  this  event  took  place,  in  the  year  374,  he  quit- 
ted Nazianzum,  and  retired  to  Seleucia,  where  he  continued 
for  a long  time  in  a monaftery  before  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country.  About  the  year  378  Gregory,  among  others, 
was  deputed,  on  account  of  his  great  learning,  to  go  to  Conftan- 
tinople to  affift  in  defending  the  Catholic  caufe  againft  the  A ri- 
ans,  who  were  making;  head  againft  them.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  city  he  found  the  Catholic  caufe  reduced  to  the  loweit 
ebb,  fo  that  the  Catholics  themfelves  durft  fcarcely  venture 
to  avow  their  opinions.  At  firft  he  only  preached  in  a pri- 
vate manner  at  his  lodgings,  but  in  a fhort  time  the  fame  of 
his  eloquence  brought  multitudes  to  hear  himr  and  he  con- 
verted the  houfe  in  which  he  was  into  a church  ; to  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  Anaffafia,  or  the  Refurreftion,  becaufe 
the  Catholic  faith  feerned  to  have  its  refurreftion  in  this  par- 
ticular fpot.  Elis  fuccefs  excited  the  jealoufv  of  the  Arian 
party,  who  inftigated  the  populace  to  attack  him  and  life 
hearers  with  clubs  and  Hones,  both  in  the  ftreets  and  alfoin 
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his  church.  Gregory  they  dragged  like  a male&ftor  before 
the  magiftrates,  accufing  him  of  being  the  caufe  of  tumult 
and  fedition,  but  he  was  acquitted  of  all  malice,  and  the 
perfeeution  which  he  experienced  ferved  only  to  mcrcaie  the 
number  of  his  followers.  His  great  celebrity  attracted  dil- 
ciples  from  diftant  parts,  among  whom  was  St.  Jerom,  who 
frequently  boafted  of  having  had  the  honour  and  happmefs 
of  ltudying  under  fuch  a mailer.  The  Catholics  were  now 
fufficiently  Wrong  in  number  to  defire  the  re-eftablifliment  of 
the  epifcopal  office  among  them,  and  exprefied  their  unani- 
mous wiih  that  Gregory  would  undertake  it.  He  met  with 
a rival  in  Maximus,  an  Egyptian  Cynic  philofopher,  whom 
he  had  himfelf  baptized,  and  admitted  to  the  lower  orders  of 
the  church.  This  perfon  contrived  a fcheme  for  fupplanting 
him  in  the  epifcopal  throne  by  intrigue  and  boldnefs,  and 
engaged  fome  of  the  Egyptian  biffiops  to  favour  his  view -s. 
Gregory,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
city  for  the  fake  of  the  country  air,  and  the  confederates, 
unwilling  to  lofe  any  time,  during  the  firft  night  of  his  ab- 
fence  broke  into  his  church,  and  placed  Maximus  upon  the 
throne.  The  great  body  of  the  people  of  all  climes  and 
parties  in  religion  were  indignant  at  this  condudl  : they  af- 
i'embled  and  with  the  utmolt  fury  drove  the  intruders  out  of 
the  church,  who  were  now  obliged  to  confult  their  fafety 
by  flight.  This  attempt  to  fupplant  him  produced  much 
uneal'mefs  in  the  breaft  of  Gregory,  and  made  him  very  de- 
iirous  of  retirement,  and  after  a time  he  determined  to  re- 
iign  a charge  which  involved  him  in  increaling  troubles. 
He  accordingly  announced  bis  intention  to  bis  people  in  a 
farewel  difeourfe,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  pathetically 
exhorted  them  to  perfevere  in  the  orthodox  faith  which  he 
had  taught  them,  and  to  be  mindful  of  the  labours  and  luf- 
ferings  which  he  had  undergone  for  that  caufe.  No  fooner 
had  he  finiftied  his  exhortations,  than  he  was  furrounded  by 
perfons  of  all  ages,  fexes,  and  qualities,  who  were  fo  earned 
in  their  entreaties  that  he  would  remain,  that,  at  length,  lie 
prgmifed  not  to  defert  them  till  the  eaftern  bifhops,  who 
were  expedled  foon  to  affemble  at  Conllantinople,  fliould 
releafe  him  by  chooling  a more  worthy  perfon  to  occupy 
his  place.  About  this  period  Theodoiius  the  Great  was 
created  a partner  in  the  imperial  throne,  and  avowed  him- 
felf the  fupporter  of  the  orthodox  faith  : he  iffued  an  edict:, 
commanding  all  his  fubje&s  to  receive  the  Catholic  dodlrine 
cf  the  Trinity  under  the  heavy  penalty  of  being  treated  as 
heretics  and  infamous  perfons.  In  the  year  380  he  came  to 
Conflantinople,  where  he  treated  Gregory  with  the  greateil 
kindnefs  and  refpedt,  and  told  him  that  God  had  fent  him  to 
give  him  pofleffion  of  the  church,  .which  he  was  ready  to 
deliver  up  into  his  hands  as  a reward  of  his  labours.  'A 
day  was  appointed  for  his  inftallation,  but,  at  Gregory’s 
requeft,  the  ceremony  wras  deferred  for  the  prefent,  and 
foon  after  having  obtained  the  emperor’s  confent,  he  abdica- 
ted his  epifcopal  throne,  and  retired  to  his  paternal  eftate, 
near  Nazianzum,  with  the  refolution  of  fpending  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  itudious  retirement,  and  the  exercifes 
of  devotion.  In  382,  however,  Gregory  was  fummoned 
to  meet  the  eaftern  bifhops  at  Conflantinople,  but  he  refufed 
£0  attend,  and  told  the  fathers  very  plainly  that  experience 
had  taught  him  how  little  good  was  to  be  expected  from 
any  fuch  aflemblies,  in  which  pride  and  ambition  chiefly  pre- 
dominated, and  which  were  rather  calculated  to  widen  than 
to  conciliate  differences  among  Chriftians.  Upon  his  return 
to  his  native  country  he  was  llrongly  importuned  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  the  fee  of  Nazianzum,  which  had  con- 
tinued vacant  from  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  retirement,  where 
he  djed  in  the  year  389,  fuppofed  to  be  about  the  age  of 
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fixty-five  years.  He  was,  in  many  refpedls,  a great  and  a 

food  man,  and  an  ornament  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

lis  piety  was  ardent  and  fincere,  though  not  untindlurcd 
with  fuperftition,  and  his  morals  Uriel  and  regular,  but 
partaking  too  much  of  the  feverity  enjoined  by  monaffic  in- 
ftitutions.  His  benevolence  and  charity  were  boundkfs, 
and  they  led  him  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  income  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  afflidled.  The  works  of  this  father 
confift  of  “ Sermons,”  “ Letters,”  and  “ Poems.”  They 
were  firft  publiftied  at  Bafil  in  1550  in  Greek  ; but  the  belt 
edition  of  them  was  publifhed  by  Morel,  in  two  volumes 
folio  at  Paris  1609.  By  Dupin  he  is  clafiedwith  the  molt 
perfect  orators  of  Greece,  yet  he  admits  that  his.ftyle  had 
too  many  antithefes,  fimilitudes,  and  other  rhetorical  embel- 
lifhments,  which  fometimes  render  his  oratory  effeminate. 
Erafmus  fays  that  he  was  difeouraged  from  attempting  the 
tranflation  of  Nazianzen’s  works,  on  account  of  the  acumen 
anu  fmartnefs  of  his  llyle,  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of 
tbe  matter,  and  the  obfeure  allulions  which  are  frequently 
interfperfed  among  his  writings.  Moreri.  Dupin. 

Gregory,  furnamed  Nyjfen,  a faint  and  father  of  the 
church  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a younger  brother  of  St. 
Bafil,  and  born  at  Cappadocia  about  the  year  332.  He 
was  originally  intended  tor  the  ecclefiaftical  life,  though  for 
fome  time  he  practifed  as  a profeflbr  and  pleader  with  great 
fuccefs  and  applaufe.  At  the  perfuaficn  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  he  was  induced  to  relinquilh  his  fecular  purfuits,  and 
to  apply  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  tlieology,  and 
whatever  was  connected  with  it.  As  toon  as  he  had  taken 
orders  he  became  as  eminent  in  the  pulpit  as  lie  had  formerly 
been  at  the  bar.  About  the  year  372  he  was  ordained 
bilhop  of  NyiTa,  in  Cappadocia,  by  his  brother  Bafil.  He 
became  diftinguifhed  for  his  oppofition  to  the  Arian  party, 
and  on  that  account  was  banithed  by  the  emperor  Valens 
two  years  after  his  ordination.  On  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror, he  was  recalled  by  Gratian  and  reftored  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  his  epifcopal  fee.  In  the  year  378  he  was  prefent 
at  the  fynod  held  at  Antioch,  and  on  his  return  lie  paid  a 
vifit  to  Jerufalem,  in  the  hopes  of  gratifying  his  wifties  in 
viewing  the  fcenes  of  Chr ill ' k miniltry,  death  and  refurrec- 
tion,  and  to  endeavour  to  allay  the  factions  and  quarrels 
which  exifled  among  Chriftians  in  that  city.  Inllead,  how- 
ever, of  finding  the  virtues  which  might  have  been  expedled 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  found  “the  place 
to  be  a link  of  iniquity  and  debauchery,  the  feat  of  envy, 
malice,  adultery,  robbery,  murder,  idolatry,  poifoning,  and 
bloodshed,  where  men  affafliuated  eaeft  other  for  a trifling 
reward,  fo  that  in  no  place  were'  murders  fo  frequently  and 
fo  eafily  .committed.”  In  381  he  was  fummoned  to  the 
council  that  met  at  Conflantinople,  and  to  him  was  confided 
the  tafle  of  drawing  up  a creed,  which  was  adopted,  and  is 
the  fame  as  that  which  has  been  received  into  the  Englifh 
liturgy,  under  the  name  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  excepting 
the  wrords  “ and  the  foil,”  in  the  part  relating  to  the 
Holy  Glioft,  which  were  added  at  a later  period.  He 
was  engaged  in  other  councils,  and  his  name  appears 
in  the  lifts  of  the  prelates  who  were  prefent  at  the 
iynoa  held  at  Conflantinople  in  tire  year  394.  It  is 
not  certain  how  long  he  lived  after  this  period.  He  had 
entered  into  the  marriage  ftate  early  in  life,  and  continued 
to  live  with  his  wife  after  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  epif- 
copal rank.  His  w'orks,  which  confift  of  commentaries  on 
different  parts  of  the  feriptures  ; controverfial  treatifes  ; 
fermons  and  funeral  orations ; biographies  of  diftinguifhed 
perfons,  letters,  See.  are  many  of  them  more  like  the  trea- 
tifes of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  than  thofe  of  other  Chriftians, 
Moreri, 
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Gregory,  George  Florence,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  was  born  about  the  year 
544.  He  was  educated  for  the.eccleliadical  profeffion,  was 
a proficient  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  and  acquired  confi- 
dcrable  reputation  by  his  talents  as  a preacher.  Being  at- 
tacked by  a dangerous  illnefs,  he  paid  a religions  vifit  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  which  proved  the  qccafion  of 
his  introduction  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  whofe  good  opinion  he  conciliated  by  his 
behaviour  among  them.  So  ftrong  was  the  impreffion  made 
m his  favour,  that  on  the  death  of  Euphronius,  bifliop  of 
Tours,  in  573,  he  was  unanimoufly  elected  his  fucceffor. 
In  the  year  594  he  took  a journey  to  Rome,  to  vifit  the 
tombs  of  the  Apodles,  and  to  pay  his  refpedls  to  pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who  received  him  with  extraordinary  marks 
of  elteem.  He  died  foon  after  his  return  to  his  dioccfe,  in 
593,  when  he  was  in  the  iifty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  author  of  “ The  Hidory  of  France  “ The  Lives 
of  the  Saints “ Fragments  of  a Commentary  on  the 
Pfalms,”  and  other  pieces.  The  ftyle  and  language  of  the 
hidory  are  harfh  and  inelegant,  but  it  fupplies  the  hillorian 
with  fadds  which  ferve  to  fill  up  the  chafms  in  the  annals  of 
the  dark  ages,  and  which  carry  with  them  dronsj  internal 
marks  of  authenticity.  The  bell  edition  of  Gregory’s 
works  is  that  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1699.  Moreri.  Du- 
pin. 

Gregory  of  Rimini,  otie  of  the  mod  fubtile fchoolmen 
in  the  14th  century,  was  born  in  the  city  whence  he  took 
his  furname.  He  became  a monk  of  the  order  of  the  Her- 
mits of  St.  Augudine,  and  taught  with  great  applaufe  in 
the  univerfity  of  Paris.  He  was  made  general  of  his  order 
at  Montpellier  in  1357,  and  died  in  the  following  year  at 
Vienna.  As  an  author,  he  is  known  by  “ Commentaries 
on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences  ;”  “ Commentaries  on 
the  Epillles  of  St  Paul  and  “ On  the  Epidle  of  St. 
James;”  by  “ A Treat ife  on  Ufury  “ Sermons,”  &c. 
Moreri.  Bayle. 

Gregory  St.  Vincent,  a Flemifh  geometrician,  was 
born  at  Bruges  in  the  year  1584.  He  itudied  mathematics 
under  Clavius,  and  became  a member  of  the  fociety  of  Je- 
fuits  at  Rome.  He  acquired  a very  high  reputation  in  the 
fciences,  was  chofen  to  fome  high  offices,  and  was  feleCted 
by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  to  be  mathematical  tutor  to 
liis  foil,  prince  John  of  Audria.  He  died  at  Ghent  in  1667, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  is  known  as  author  of  three 
learned  mathematical  works,  of  which  the  principal  is  enti- 
tled “ Opus  Geometricum  Quadrature  Circuli,  et  Setjio- 
num  Coni,  decern  Libris  comprehenfum,”  1647,  *n  two 
vols.  folio.  In  this  work  he  (hews,  that  if  one  afymptote  of 
an  hyperbola  be  divided  into  parts,  in  geometrical  pro- 
greffion,  and  from  the  points  of  divifion  ordinates  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  other  afymptote,  they  will  divide  the  fpace 
between  the  afymptote  and  curve  into  equal  portions.  Mo- 
reri. 

Gregory,  John,  a learned  Englifh  divine,  was  born  at 
Agmondelham,  Bucks,  in  the  year  1607.  He  received  a 
good  education,  and  was  placed  in  the  quality  of  fervitor  to 
Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  in  1624,  where  he  was  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  George  Morley,  afterwards  bifliop  of 
Wincheder.  In  this  college  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chaplains.  In  the  year  1 634  he  pub- 
lifhed  a fecond  edition  in  quarto,  of  fir  Thomas  Ridley’s 
“ View  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Law,”  with  notes  : 
by  this  work  he  acquired  a high  degree  of  reputation,  on 
account  of  his  deep  and  exteniive  learning,  and  the  (kill 
which  he  (hewed  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  Oriental 
as  well  as  European.  He  obtained  fome  considerable  pre- 
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ferment  in  the  church,  particularly  a prebendary  in  the  'fee 
of  Sail  (bury.  This  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  owing  to  the  civil 
wars,  in  which  our  author  was  an  adlive  parufan  of  'the 
toy  ah  (Is.  Being  now  much  reduced  in  his  means,1  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  an  obfeure  ale-houfe  near  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  in  great  privacy,  devoting  all  his  time  to  lite'fary 
pm  biits.  He  died  before  he  had  arrived  at  his  fortieth  year  : 
he  had,  however,  attained  to  the  favour  and  correfpondence 
of  many  of  thegreateft  men  of  his  age.  In  1646  he  pub- 
li filed  ‘‘  Notes  and  Obfervations on  fome  Paffages  of  Scrip, 
tnre  which  were  afterwards  inferted  in  the  “ Critici  ha- 
fn.”  In  the  year  1650  a colle&ion  of  his  learned  trails 
was  publifhed  in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  “ Gregorii  Pcft. 
huma  he  left  behind  him  three  tranfiatioris^  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin,  which  were  publifiied  in  1665,  by  Ed- 
efq-  in  his  own  name.  They  are  entitled 
1 alladicus  de  Gentibus  Indise  et  Brachmannibus  S. 
Ambroiius  de  moribus  Brachmannorum  and  “ Anony- 
mus  de  Brachmannibus.”  Biog.  Brit. 

. Gregory,  James,  one  of  the  mod  eminent  mathema- 
ticians of  his  age,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  i6a8. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  fchool  of  his  native  town, 
and  went  through  the  uiwal  courfe  of  academical  dudies  in 
the  Marifchal  college,  with  credit  and  reputation.  He 
foon  difeovered  a great  turn  for  mathematical  purfuits,  and 
began,  at  an  early  age,  to  make  improvements  in  the  fcience 
or  optics.  He  publifhed,  in  1663,  a work  entitled  “ Optica 
Promota,  feu  abdita  Radiorum  Reflexorum  et  Refradtorum 
Myileria,  Geomelrice  enucleata,”  8c c.  quarto.  This  work, 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  invention  of  the  redefting 
telefcope,  which  will  be  deferibed  in  the  article  Tele- 
scope, immediately  attradled  the  notice  of  mathematicians 
in  all  parts.  About  the  year  1664  or  1665,  Mr.  Greo-ory 
came  to  London  in  order  to  get  his  indrument  executed  bv 
fome  able  hand  ; but  being  difappointed  in  his  objedl,  he  laid 
afide  his  telefcope,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  refided  fome 
years.  In  1667  he  publifiied  at  Padua  “ Vera  Circuli  et 
Hyperbola;  Quadratura,”  &c.  quarto,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced another  of  his  difeoveries,  that  of  an  infinitely  con- 
verging  feries  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and>yperbola,  by 
which  they  may  be  computed  to  any  degree  of  exadlnefs. 
He  fent  home  a copy  of  tins  work  to  Mr.  John  Collins,  who 
communicated  it  to  the  Royal  Society,  where  it  met  with 
much  commendation.  Another  work,  which  he  pnblifiied 
in  the  following  year,  was  entitled  “ Geometric  Pars  Uni- 
vei  falls,  in ferv icns  Quantitatum  Curvarum  Tranfmutationi 
et  Menfurae,”  in  which  he  (hewed  a method  of  the  tr'anf- 
mutation  of  curves.  Thefe  works  procured  the  author  the 
correfpondence  of  Newton,  Huygens,  Halley,  Wallis, 
and  other  mod  eminent  mathematicians,  hlr.  Gregory  was 
now  chofen  a member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  upon  his 
return  from  his  travels  he  communicated  to  that  learned  bodv 
an  account  of  the  controverfy  carried  ou  in  Italy  concerning 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  About  the  year  1668  he  was  ap- 
pointed profedor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfitv  of  St. 

Andrew’s,  an  office  which  he  held  for  fix  years;  and  in  1674 
he  was  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the  mathematical  chair  in 
that  univerfity  ; this  fituation  he  held  but  little  more  than  a 
yeai , when,  m the  month  of  Odlober  1675*  being  employed 
in  (hewing  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  through  a telefcope,  he 
was  (truck  with  a bidden  and  total  blindnefs,  and  died  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  days  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -fev'en.  Mr. 
Gregory  po defied  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius  ; he  was 
unambitious,  and  contented  with  the  advantages  of  his  fitua- 
tion as  profedor,  which  condituted  the  only  pecuniary  re- 
ward of  his  eminent  talents.  Beildes  the  difeoveries  already 
noticed,  he  invented  and  demondrated  geometrically,  by  the 
5 ^ help 
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kelp  of  an  hyperbola,  a converging  feries  for  making  loga- 
rithms, which  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Halley  for  practical 
purpofes : he  fent  to  Mr.  Collins  the  folution  of  the 

famous  Keplerian  problem  by  an  infinite  feries  : he  dif- 
covered  a method  of  drawing  tangents  to  curves  geo- 
metrically, without  any  previous  calculation,  and  many 
other  things  which  fhew  that  the  mod  brilliant  part  of  his 
character  was  that  of  his  mathematical  genius  as  an  inventor. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Gregory,  David,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  an  able 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1661. 
He  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr.  David  Gregory  who  had  the 
fingular  fortune  to  fee  three  of  hisfons  all  profefTors  of  ma- 
thematics, at  the  fame  time,  in  three  of  the  univerfities,  viz. 
David  at  Oxford,  his  fecond  fon  James  at  Edinburgh,  and 
his  third  fon  Charles  at  St.  Andrew’s.  David,  the  fubjedt  of 
this  article,  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  his 
native  place,  but  completed  his  {Indies  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  A M.  and  fo  greatly  did  he  diftin- 
guifh  himielf  in  fcientific  purfuits  that  he  was  elected  pro- 
fefior  of  mathematics  in  that  univerfity,  when  he  was  only  in 
his  twenty-third  year.  About  this  period  lie  publhhed  from 
his  uncle’s  papers,  with  conliderable  additions  of  his  own, 
“ Exercitatio  Geometrica  de  Dimenfione  Figurarum,  five 
Specimen  Methodi  generalis  dimetiendi  quafvis  Figuras.” 
He  foon  perceived  the  excellence  of  the  Newtonian  philo- 
fophy,  and  was  the  fir  It  who  had  the  merit  of  introducing 
it  into  the  fchools  by  his  lectures  at  Edinburgh.  In  this  city 
he  remained  as  mathematical  profelfor  with  dillinguifhed  ho- 
nour and  applaufe  till  the  year  1691,  when  hearing  of  Dr. 
Bernard's  intention  to  refign  the  Savilian  profefforfliip  of 
aitronomy  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  London,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who,  conceiving  highly  of  his 
talents,  recommended  him  to  be  chofen  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Newton  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Flamitead  the  allronomer  royal,  and  with  their  recommenda- 
tions he  was  elected  Savilian  profeffor,  though  Mr.  Halley 
was  a competitor.  Their  rivalfliip  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
permanent  friendfhip  between  thele  eminent  men,  and  Hal- 
ley afterwards  was  the  colleague  of  Gregory,  by  obtaining 
the  profefiorfhip  of  geometry  in  the  fame  univerfity.  In 
1695  he  publilhed  the  fubftance  of  his  optical  lettuces 
which  had  been  read  at  Edinburgh.  This  work  was  entitled 
“ Catoptric®  et  Dioptric®  Spheric®  Elementa,”  Svo.  Dr. 
Gregory,  in  1697,  gave  a demonilration  of  the  Catenarian 
turve,  or  that  curve  which  is  formed  by  a chain  taltened  at  each 
end.  The  paper  on  this  curve  was  inferted  in  the  “ Philo- 
fophical  .Tranladtions,”  and  alfo  in  a work  of  much  repu- 
tation, entitled  “ Mifcellanea  Curiofa,”  as  one  of  the  nobleil 
difcoveries  that  had  at  that  time  been  prefented  to  the  Royal 
Society.  The  molt  celebrated  work  of  this  learned  pro- 
feffor appeared  in  the  year  1701,  entitled  “ Aftronomi® 
Piiyficas-ct  Geometric®  Elementa.”  This  was  written  chiefly 
with  the  defign  of  explaining  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  geometry 
of  the  centripetal  forces,  as  far  as  his  difcoveries  in  aftro- 
Ro my  are  built  upon  it,  and  to  throw  the  altronomieul  part 
of  his  Priiicipia  into,  a new  and  more  intelligible  form.  * Ip 
was  afterwards-tranllated  into  Englilh,  of  which  the  feconcV- 
edition  was  publilhed  in  1726,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  en 
titled  “The  Elements  of  Phyfical  and  Geometrical  Aftro- 
nomy,  &.c.”  This  impreffion  was  revifed  and  corrected  by 
Mr.  Stone,.  In  1703.  our  author  publilhed  a fplendid  folio 
edition  of  the- works  of  Euclid  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Be  now 
began  to  piepai  e,  m conjunction  with  Dr,  Halley,  a new 
edition  of  “ Apollonius’s  Conics,”  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
very  far  in  the  undertaking  before  lie  was  cut  off  by  death  in 
j 7 ip,  when  only  in.  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Befides, 


the  works  of  Dr.  Gregory  printed  in  his  lifetime,  two  others 
were  publiflied  after  his  deceafe ; one  “ A (hurt  Treatife  on 
the  Nature,  &c.  of  Logarithms,”  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
Keill’s  tranflation  of  Commandine’s  Euclid  ; and  the  other 
“ A Treatife  of  Practical  Geometry,”  publiflied  by  Mr. 
Maclaurin  in  1745. 

Gregory,  James,  brother  of  the  preceding,  rofe  to  high 
eminence  as  a mathematician.  He  fuccecded  his  brother  in 
the  profefforlhip  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  which  office 
he  held  thirty-three  years  with  great  reputation,  and  retiring 
in  1725,  was  fucceeded  by  the  celebrated  Maclaurin. 
Charles,  the  other  brother,  was  created  profeffor  of  mathe- 
matics at  St.  Andrew’s,  by  queen  Anne  in  1707.  This 
office  he  held  with  great  credit  thirty-two  years,  when  be 
refigned  in  favour  of  his  fon  David,  who  fucceeded  him  ia 
1739.  He  died  in  1763.  He  publiflied  a compendium  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  in  Latin,  entitled  “ Arithmetic®  et 
Algebra  Compendium,  in  Ufum  Juventutis  Academic®,” 
Edin.  1736.  Biog.  Brit. 

Gregory,  Dr.  George,  was  a native  of  Ireland,  but 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a clergyman,  and  a very 
elegant  fcholar,  the  fubject  of  this  article  was  brought  to 
Liverpool,  by  bis  mother,  who  was  a native  of  Lancafhire^ 
where  lie  received  the  elements  of  a learned  education,  which- 
he  completed  at  Edinburgh.  He  took  orders  in  the  church 
in  1778,  and  was  curate  at  Liverpool  till  the  year  17S2,. 
when  be  removed  to  London,  and  obtained  the  curacy  of 
Cripplegate.  In  1785  he  became  known  as  the  author  of 
a volume  of  “ Effays,”  which  had  an  extenfive  fale,  and  went 
through  feveral  editions  ; and  in  1789  lie  publiflied  a tranfla- 
tion of  Lowth’s  lettures  “ O11  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,”  which  was  well  received  by  the  public.  In  the 
year  1804  he  was  prefented,  through  the  intereil  of  lord 
Sidmouth,  by  his  majelty,  to  the  living  of  Weftham,  in 
Effex  ; he  had  previoufly  to  this  obtained  marks  of  diitiiic- 
tion  from  the  bifliop  of  London,  which,  however,  were 
attended  with  very  fmall  portions  of  emolument.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  eaie  and-  independence 
which  his  noble  friend  intended,  by  the  pro  fen  tat  ion  of  the 
living  of  Weftham;  lie  died  March  12,  1808.  Befides,  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  was  author  of  a volume 
of  “ Sermons,”  of  the  “Economy  of  Nature,”  in  three 
vols.;  of  “Letters  on  Literature,”  in  two  vols.  ; and  was. 
likewile  the  editor  and  fuperintendant  of  an  “ Encyclopedia 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,”  in  two  volumes  4to.  He  was  au- 
thor of  a Church  Hiilory  in  two  vols.  Svo.  ; and  of  the  life 
of  Chatterton,  for  whofe  fate  he  felt  the  moft  fin  cere  com- 
miferation,  and  divers  other  works  with  and1  without  his 
name.  Monthly  Magazine,. 

Gregory,  John,  an  eminent  phyfician,  and  profeffor  of 
the  practice  of  phyfie  in-  tlie  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  was 
born  in  May,  1725-.  His  father  was  profeffor  of  medicine, 
in  King’s  college,  Aberdeen  ; and  his  grandfather  was  pro- 
fefior  of  mathematics,  iirit  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  afterwards 
at  Edinburgh.  Thus  Dr.  Gregory  was  the  third  profeffor 
e-f  hi-s  family  in  a lineal  defeent  and  it  deferves  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  from,  his  great-grandfather,  David  Gregory y 
efq.  of  Kirmirdy,  he  was  the  fifteenth  defeendant  who  had 
held  a- profefiorfhip  in  a Bvitifh  univerfity  his  fon  now  Alls 
the  fame  chair  at  Edinburgh. 

John  Gregory  began  the  fttidy  of  medicine  at  Aberdeen, 
and  afterwards  profecuted  it  at  Edinburgh,  Leyden,  and 
Paris.  In  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  pro- 
feffor of  philofophy  in  King’s  college,  Aberdeen,  and  had 
at  the  lame  time  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  conferred- 
upon  him.  In  the  year  1756,  upon  the  deatli  of  his  bro- 
ther, Dr  James  Gregory,  who  had.  fucceeded  his  father  as- 
% profeffor; 
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■profeflor  of  medicine,  he  was  elected  to  that  chaii*.  But 
about  the  year  1765,  he  left  Aberdeen,  and  went  to  Edin- 
burgh. Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  there,  in  the  room  of 
I)r.  Rutherford,  who  religned  in  his  favour.  The  year 
following,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  White,  he  was  nominated 
firll  phyficiari  to  his  majeity  for  Scotland.  Thus  at  the  time  of 
bis  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February,  1773, 
befides  very  extenfive  practice,  he  enjoyed  the  highelt  and 
molt  important  profeffional  offices,  which  his  native  country 
could  afford  him. 

His  Hr  It  publication,  entitled  “ A comparative  view  of 
the  Hate  and  faculties  of  man  with  thole  of  the  animal 
world,”  made  its  appearance  in  1765.  This  production 
combines  many  juft  and  original  reflections,  with  a liberality 
of  fentiment  l'eldom  equalled.  It  went  through  four  edi- 
tions in  two  years.  In  the  year  1770,  a fecond  work  of 
Dr.  Gregory  made  its  appearance  ; but  without  his  confent, 
and  even  contrary  to  his  inclination.  This  publication  was 
made  from  a ffiort-hand  manufcript  taken  at  his  introductory 
leCtures  on  the  practice  of  phytic,  and  was  entitled,  “ Ob- 
fervations  on  the  duties  and  offices  of  a phylician,  and  on 
the  method  of  profecuting  inquiries  inphilofophv.”  Although 
this  publication  contained  fo  much  valuable  matter,  that, 
had  it  appeared  in  a much  worfe  drefs,  it  could  have  done 
him  no  difcredit,  yet  he  was  difTatisfied  with  its  form  ; and, 
therefore,  he  foon  after  publiffied  an  edition  of  it  himfelf, 
in  which  his  former  ientiments  were  propounded  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a correft  and  elegant  ftylc.  His  laft  publi- 
cation, “ Elements  of  the  Practice  ot  Phyiic,”  was  in- 
tended as  a fyllabus  to  his  lectures  ; but  he  only  lived  to 
complete  his  account  of  the  difeafes  ufually  termed  febrile. 

He  was  fucceeded  in  his  profefTorffiip  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cullen.  See  Duncan’s  Med.  Commentaries,  voh  i. 
p.  210. 

Guegoky  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  in  the  ftraits  of  Ma- 
gellan, on  the  S.  coaft  of  Patagonia. 

Gregory’s  //lands,  four  fmall  illands  in  the  Mergui  Ar- 
chipelago. N.lat.  io°  36'. 

Gregory’s  Sound,  a paflage  between  two  of  the  fouth 
ides  of  Arran,  on  the  weitern  coaft  of  Ireland,  being  one 
of  the  paffages  into  Galway  bay. 

GREGOUE',  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Whidah  ; four  miles  S.  of  Sabi. 

GREHWEILEIl,  a town  of  Fraice,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Tonnerre  ; feven  miles  N.  of  Creutznach. 

GRE  I FEN  BERG,  a town  of  Lower  Carinthia,  on  the 
D rave  ; 25  miles  W.  of  Villaco. 

GREIFFEN,  a lake  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zu- 
rich, live  miles  E.  of  Zurich.  It  is  about  fix  miles  long 
and  a mile  broad  ; on  one  fide  the  ffiores  are  flat  or  gently 
riling,  on  the  other  fide  are  hills  richly  wooded.  The  vil- 
lage of  Greiffen  is  agreeably  fituated  on  a fmall  promontory, 
embofomed  in  a wrood. 

GREIFFENBERG,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Jauer  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Jauer.  N.  lat.  50  59'. 
E.  long.  15  30'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  ; 28 
miles  N.  of  Stargard.  N.  lat.  52  53'.  E.  long.  150  12'. 

GREIFFENBURG,  a town  ot  Germany,  in  the  Ucker 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Sernitz  ; 45  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Berlin.  N.  lat.  53°  8'.  E.  long.  140  3'. 

“ GREIFFENHAGEN,  a town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  ; 
37  miles  N of  Cuftrin.  N.  lat.  530  20'.  E.  long.  14®  36'. 

GREIFFENSTETN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Solms  Braunfels;  feven  miles  N.N.W.  of  Braun- 
fels. N.  lat.  50°  37'.  E.  long.  8°  23'. 

GRETFSWALD,  or  Giupswald,  a feaport  tnvn-of 


Anterior  Pomerania,  on  the  river  Rik,  which  is  navigable 
to  the  Baltic.  This  town  has  an  univerfity  founded  in 
1456  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfeatic  towns  j 
15  miles  S.E.  of  Stralfund.  N.  lat.  540  41'.  E.  long. 
1 30  22'. 

GREIFSWALDE  Oie,  a fmall  iflandm  the  Baltic,  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  near  the  S.E.  coaft  of  the  illand 
of  Ufedom.  N.lat.  54^  13'.  E long.  14-  3'. 

GRE  IN,  a town  of  Aultria,  on  the  N.  l’rde  of  the  Da- 
nube ; 62  miles  W.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  48  16  . E.  long, 

45  . — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Euphrates ; 
36  miles  N.  of  Sura. 

G REITZ,  or  Grewitz,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
Vogtland,  fituated  on  a river  which  runs  into  the  Sifter.  In 
this  town  there  arc  fome  ftuff  manufactures.  It  contains 
about  450  houfes  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Zwiakau.  N.  lat.  50’ 
35'.  E.  long.  1 23  10'. 

GREKSAKER,  a town  of  Sweden,  the  province  of 
Weftmanland  ; 48  miles  W.  of  Stroemffiolm. 

G REMS  A.  See  Graemsay. 

GRENADA,  Lewis  de,  in  Biography,  a Spanifli  Do- 
minican monk,  in  the  iixteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  year 
1504.  Fie  was  probably  intended  for  a civil  life,  and  edu- 
cated with  that  view,  but  embracing  the  ecclefiaftical  iwo- 
fellion,  he  acquired  a high  character  for  fanCtity  and  virtue, 
and  was  cliofen  to  fill  the  molt  honourable  polls  of  his  order. 
He  was  held  in  much  eftimation  by  the  kings  of  Portugal 
and  Caftile,  and  was  made  confeflor  to  queen  Catherine  of 
Portugal,  filter  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  was  defirous 
of  appointing  him  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Braga,  an  honour 
which  he  refolutely  declined  : he  uniformly  refufed  all  the 
offers  of  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  and  devoted  his  days  to 
the  aufterities  of  monaftic  difeipline,  and  the  compoiition  of 
pious  and  devotional  treatifes.  He  died  in  the  year  1588. 
Flis  works  are  theological,  confilting  of  “ A Catechifm,’” 
in  four  volumes  ; “ A Treatife  on  Prayer,”  in  two  volumes  ; 

“ Sermons,”  in  the  Latin  language,  in  fix  volumes  ; and 
other  pious  and  practical  pieces.  The  greater  part  of  them 
has  been  tranfiated  from  the  Spanifli  and  Latin  into  French 
by  father  Girard,  and  publiflied  in  two  volumes  folio,  and 
eight  volumes  8vo. 

Grenada,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
about  20  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about 
10  miles  in  medial  breadth  ; the  extremities  gradually 
contrafting  northward  and  fouthward,  and  particularly 
towards  the  S.W.  corner.  It  was  ditcovered  and  named 
by  Chriftopher  Columbus  in  the  year  1498  ; who  found 
it  inhabited  by  a numerous  and  warlike  people,  called 
Charaibes  or  Caribbees,  among  whom  the  Spaniards  do 
not  feem  to  have  ever  attempted  to  force  a fettlement. 
Thefe  original  inhabitants  remained  happy  and  peaceful 
until  the  year  1 650,  when  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  a 
reftlefs  individual  devoted  them  to  deftruCtion.  This  per- 
fon  was  Du  Parquet,  the  French  governor  of  Martinico, 
who  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  200  hardy  ruf- 
fians, wantonly  attacked  and  determined  to  difpoffefs  the  un- 
offending natives.  This  atrocious  adt  was  perpetrated  under 
the  malic  of  religion,  and  with  a mixture  of  fanaticifm  and 
knavery  which  110  lionell  mind  can  contemplate  without 
indignation  and  horror.  Notwithftanding  the  injultice  of 
this  invafion,  the  commanders  adminiftered  the  holy  facra- 
ment,  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  to  all  the  foldiers  on  their 
embarkation  ; and  again  on  their  landing,  Du  Parquet,  cauf- 
ing  a crofs  to  be  erected,  compelled  them  to  kneel  down 
before  it,  and  join  in  devout  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for 
fuecefs  to  their  wicked  enterprife.  Checked,  however,  in 
t'heqprogrefs  of  this  nefarious  bufinefs  by  fome  fcruples  of 
5 E 2 confcience, 
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sonfcience,  after  he  had  been  hofpitably  entertained  by  the 
natives,  he  pretended  to  open  a treaty  with  the  chief  of 
the  Charaibes  for  the  purchafe  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly he  gave  the  natives  “ fome  knives  and  hatchets,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  glafs  beads,  belides  two  bottles  of  bran- 
dy for  the  chief  himfelf,”  and  thus,  fays  Du  Tertre,  was  the 
ifland  fairly  ceded  to  the  French  nation  by  the  natives  them- 
felves  in  lawful  purchafe  ! And  their  future  rcfiftance  was 
confidered  as  contumacy  and  rebellion.  Du  Parquet,  having 
eftablifhed  a colony  in  Grenada,  and  built  a fort  for  its 
proteftion,  committed  the  government  of  the  ifland  to 
a kinfman,  named  Le  Compte,  who  engaged  in  a cruel 
and  bloody  war  with  the  Charaibes,  and  being  reinforced 
with  300  men  from  Martinico,  he  proceeded  to  eftablilh 
and  maintain  his  authority  by  maffacres  and  murders,  the 
relation  of  which  makes  even  the  reader  to  tremble.  By 
a feries  of  fuch  enormities,  the  whole  race  of  Charaibes 
that  poffeffed  Grenada  in  1650  was  fpeedily  exterminated  ; 
and  the  French, having  deftroyed  all  the  natives,  proceeded  in 
the  next  place  to  mafi'acre  each  other.  Du  Parquet,  in  the 
conduit  and  execution  of  thole  meafures  by  which  he  had 
gained  poffeffion  of  Grenada,  had  fo  far  impaired  his  for- 
tune, that  in  1656  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  transferring 
it  to  Count  de  Ceriflac  for  the  fum  of  30,000  crowns.  This 
new  proprietor  appointed  a governor,  whofe  tyrannical  and  ra- 
pacious difpoiition  compelled  the  moll  refpeif  able  of  the  fet- 
tlers  to  quit  the  country ; and  thole  who  remained,  afliiming 
the  adminillration  of  jultice,  brought  the  governor  to  a public 
trial,  and  ordered  him  for  execution.  Cerillac,  deriving 
little  advantage  from  his  purchafe,  conveyed  all  his  rights 
and  interefts  in  Grenada,  &c.  to  the  French  Welt  Indian  com- 
pany ; whofe  charter  being  abolifhed  in  1674,  the  ifland 
from  that  time  became  veiled  in  the  crown  of  France.  The 
ifland,  as  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  was  very  imperfectly 
cultivated  during  the  progrefs  of  t’nefe  revolutions  and  cala- 
mities ; and  even  folate  as  the  year  1700,  if  Raynal  has  been 
rightly  informed,  it  contained  no  more  than  251  whites  and  5 25 
blacks,  who  were  employed  in  three  plantations  of  fugar, 
and  52  of  indigo.  By  fubfequent  intercourfe  of  a fmug- 
gling  nature  with  the  Dutch,  the  circumllances  of  the  plant- 
ers were  fomewhat  improved,  infomuch  that  when,  in  the 
year  1762,  the  fortune  of  war  made  the  Engliih  mailers  of 
this  and  the  other  Charaibean  iflands,  Grenada  and  the  Gre- 
nadines are  faid  to  have  yielded  annually,  in  clayed  and  muf- 
covado  fugar,  a quantity  equal  to  about  1 1,000  hogflieads 
of  mufeovado  of  15  cwt.  each,  and  about  27,ooolhs.  of  in- 
digo. Grenada,  having  furrendered  on  capitulation  in 
February  1762,  was  finally  ceded,  together  with  its  depen- 
dencies, to  Great  Britain  by  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  February  1763.  The  chief 
Populations  of  this  treaty  were  as  follow  : ill.  That  as  they 
would  become  by  their  furrender  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain, 
they  Ihould  enjoy  their  property  and  privileges,  and  pay 
taxes,  in  like  manner  as  thofe  of  his  majefty’s  fubjecls  of  the 
other  Britifh  Leeward  iflands.  2dly.  With  refpeft  to  reli- 
gion, they  were  put  on  the"  fame  footing  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Canada,  *.  e.  liberty  was  given  them  to  exercife  it 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romifti  church,  as  far  as  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  permitted.  3dly.  Such  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Grenada  as  chofe  to  quit  the  ifland,  fhould  have 
I’.oerty  fo  to  do,  and  18  months  Ihould  be  allowed  them  to 
difpoie  of  their  effefts.  The  ifland  and  its  dependencies  be- 
ing thus  become  a Britilh  colony,  two  proclamations  were 
iflued,  and  general  Melville  was  appointed  governor.  The 
crown,  conceiving  itlelf  entitled  by  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation to  the  duty  of  4A  per  ( ent . upon  all  produce  ex- 
ported from  the  newly  ceded  iilands,  ordered  ,fuch  duty  .to 
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be  levied  in  Grenada,  in  lieu  of  all  cuftoms  and  duties 
formerly  paid  to  the  French  king.  This  order  occafioned  a 
great  conllitutional  queftion,  which  after  much  agitation  was 
referred  to  a folemn  adjudication  before  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  in  England.  The  cafe  was  elaborate- 
ly argued  in  Weftminfter  hall,  and  lord  chief  jultice  Mans- 
field, in  1774,  pronounced  judgment  againfl^the  crown  : and 
therefore  the  duty  in  queftion  was  abolifhed,  not  only  in 
Grenada,  but  alfo  in  the  ceded  iflands  of  Dominica,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Tobago. 

The  firft  affembly  of  Grenada  met  in  1765  ; and  in  1768 
the  governor  received  inftruftions  from  the  crown  to  admit 
two  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  into  the  council,  and 
to  declare  others  to  be  eligible  into  the  aflembly  on  taking 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy.  Thefe  inftruftions, 
and  the  meafures  which  followed  them,  were  productive  of 
great  commotions  and  party  divifions  in  the  colony.  The 
king,  however,  refilled  to  revoke  his  inftruCtions  ; upon 
which  the  moft  zealous  of  the  Proteftant  members  of  the 
aflembly  declined  attendance,  fo  that  it  was  but  feklom  that 
a houfe  could  be  formed.  In  this  ftate  of  faftion  and 
perplexity  the  ifland  continued  until  its  recapture  by  the 
French  under  the  count  D’Eftaing,  in  1779.  By  the 
general  pacification  which  took  place  in  January  1783, 
Grenada  and  the  Grenadines  were  reftored  to  Great 
Britain. 

Grenada  contains  about  8o,occ  acres  of  land  ; of  which 
the  quantity  actually  cultivated  has  never  exceeded  50,000 
acres.  The  face  of  {he  country  is  moutainous,  but  not 
inacceffible  in  any  pait,  and  it  abounds  with  fprings  and 
rivulets.  To  the  north  and  the  eaft  the  foil  is  a brick  mould  ; 
on  the  weft  fide  it  is  a rich  black  mould  on  a fub-ltratum  of 
yellow  clay.  To  the  foutli  the  land  is  in  general  poor,  and 
of  a reddifh  hue,  which  extends  over  a confiderable  part  of 
the  interior  country.  On  the  whole,  however,  Grenada 
appears  to  be  in  a high  degree  fertile,  and  by  the  variety,  as 
well  as  excellence  of  its  returns,  feems  adapted  to  every  tro- 
pical production.  The  exports  of  the  year  1776,  from 
Grenada  and  its  dependencies,  were  14,012,157  pounds 
of  mufeovado,  and  9,273,607  pounds  of  clayed  fugar  j 
818,700  gallons  of  rum;  1,827,166  pounds  of  coffee; 
45 7, 7 1 9 pounds  of  cacao  ; 91,943  pounds  of  cotton  ; 27,638 
pounds  of  indigo,  and  fome  fmaller  articles  : the  whole  of 
which,  on  a moderate  computation,  could  not  be  worth  lefs, 
at  the  ports  of  (hipping,  than  600, coo/  fterling,  excluding 
freight,  duties,  infurance,  and  other  charges.  The  fugar 
was  the  produce  of  106  plantations,  wrought  by  18,293 
negroes,  which  is  rather  more  than  one  hogfhead  of  mufeo- 
vado fugar,  of  1 6 cwt.  from  the  labour  of  each  negro  ; a 
return,  fays  Mr  B.  Edwards,  equalled  by  no  other  Britifh 
ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies,  St.  Chriftopher’s  excepted,. 
The  exports  of  1787  were  175,548  cwt.  9 lbs.  of  fugar; 
670,390  gallons  of  rum;  4,300  gallons  of  melaffes  ; 8,812 
cwt.  2 qrs.  4 lbs.  of  coffee;  2,716  cwt.  3 qrs.  18  lbs.  of 
cacao  ; 2,062,427  lbs.  of  cotton  ; 2,8x0  lbs.  of  indigo,  and 
mifcellaneous  articles  ; fuch  as  hides,  dyeing  wood,  &c.  to 
the  amount  in  value  of  64,545/.  °s-  ; and  the  total 

value  of  all,  according  to  the  current  prices  in  London, 
614,908/  9 s.  3 d. 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  fix  parifhes,  viz.  St.  George, 
St.  David,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
John  ; and  its  chief  dependence,  Cariacou,  forms  a feventh 
pariflx.  Since  the  reftoration  of  Grenada  to  Great  Britain 
in  1783,  an  ifland  law  has  been  obtained  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a Proteftant  clergy.  This  aft,  which  paffed  in  1784* 
provided  ftipends  of  330/.  currency,  and  60/.  for  houie- 
rent  per  annum , for  five  clergymen,  viz.  one  for  the  town 
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and  pariffi  of  St.  George,  three  for  the  other  five  out  pa- 
rilhes  of  Grenada,  and  one  for  Cariacou.  Befides  thefe 
ftipends,  there  are  valuable  glebe  lands  formerly  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  when  that  was  the  eftabliffied 
religion  of  Grenada,  which  became  veiled  in  his  majerty  as 
public  lands  on  the  reitoration  of  the  ifiand  to  the  Britifh 
government,  and  which,  it  is  faid,  have  been  applied  by  the 
colonial  legiflature,  with  the  confent  of  the  crown,  to  the 
further  fupport  of  the  Proteftant  church,  with  fome  referve 
for  the  tolerated  Romilh  clergy.  The  capital  of  Grenada, 
foon  after  the  ceffion  of  the  country  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
peace  of  Paris,  is  called  St.  George,  which  fee.  The  other 
towns  in  Grenada  are,  properly  fpeaking,  inconfiderable  vil- 
lages or  hamlets,  which  are  generally  fituated  at  the  bays  or 
(hipping  places  in  the  feveral  out-parilhes.  The  pariffi  town 
of  Cariacou  is  called  HilKborough.  Grenada  has  two  ports 
of  entry,  with  feparate  eftablilhments,  and  dillindl  revenue 
officers,  independent  of  each  other  ; one  at  St.  George,  and 
one  at  Grenville  bay,  a town  and  harbour  on  the  call,  or 
windward  fide  of  the  illand.  The  whole  population  of 
Grenada  and  the  Grenadines  has  decreafed  confiderably  fince 
tliefe  illands  firll  came  into  polfelfion  of  the  Englilh.  In 
the  year  1771,  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  was  fome- 
what  more  than  1600  ; in  1777,  they  had  decreafed  to  1300, 
and  at  a later  period  they  were  fuppofed  not  to  exceed  1000, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  are  men  able  to  bear  arm9,  and 
incorporated  into  five  regiments  of  militia,  including  a com- 
pany of  free  blacks  or  mulattoes  attached  to  each.  There 
are  likewife  about  700  regular  troops  from  Great  Britain, 
which  are  fupported  on  the  Britifli  eftabliffiment.  Befides 
the  regular  troops  fent  from  Great  Britain  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Grenada,  there  are  in  its  garrifon  three  companies 
of  king’s  negroes,  which  came  from  America,  where  they 
Terved  in  three  capacities,  as  pioneers,  artificers,  and  light 
dragoons.  In  Grenada  they  form  a company  of  each,  and 
are  commanded  by  a lieutenant  of  the  regulars,  having  the 
rank  of  captain.  The  negro  (laves  have  alfo  decreafed. 
In  1779  they  were  Hated  at  35,000,  of  which  5000  were  in 
Cariacou  and  the  fmaller  ifiands.  In  1785  they  amounted 
to  no  more  than  23,926  in  the  whole.  The  free  people  of 
colour  amounted  in  1787  to  1,115.  To  prevent  the  too 
great  increafe  of  perfons  of  this  clafs,  every  manumiffion  is, 
by  an  a£t  of  the  ifland,  charged  with  a fine  of  100/.  cur- 
rency, payable  into  the  public  treafury.  The  evidence 
of  thefe  people,  whether  born  free  or  manumitted,  is  re- 
ceived in  the  courts  of  this  ifland,  on  producing  proof  of 
their  freedom  ; and  they  are  tried  on  criminal  charges  in  the 
fame  manner  as  whites.  They  are  alfo  allowed  to  poffefs 
and  enjoy  lands  to  any  amount,  provided  they  are  native- 
born  fubjedls  or  capitulants,  and  not  aliens.  The  governor 
is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  chancellor,  ordinary,  and  vice- 
admiral  ; and  pre/ides  folely  in  the  courts  of  chancery  and 
ordinary,  as  in  Jamaica.  His  falary  is  3,200/.  currency 
per  annum,  which  is  railed  by  a poll-tax  on  all  (laves  ; but 
m all  cafes  of  abfence  beyond  twelve  months,  the  falary 
ceafes  and  determines.  N.  B.  The  currency  of  Grenada, 
or  rate  of  exchange,  is  commonly  65/.  per  cent,  worfe  than 
fterling.  The  council  of  Grenada  confiiis  of  12  members, 
and  the  aflembly  of  26.  A free-hold,  or  life-ellate  of  50 
acres,  is  a qualification  to  fit  as  reprefentative  for  the  pariffies, 
and  a free-hold,  or  life-eftate,  in  50/.  houfe-rent  in  St.. 
George,  qualifies  a reprefentative  for  the  town.  An  eitate 
©f  ten  acres  in  fee,  or  for  life,  or  a rent  of  10/.  in  any  of 
the  out-towns,  gives  a vote  for  the  reprefentatives  of  each 
parifh  refpeftively  ; and  a rent  of  20/.  per  annum,  iffuing 
out  of  any  freehold  or  life-eftate  in  the  town  of  St.  George, 
gives  a vote  for  a reprefentative  of  the  town.  The  lavv- 


cdurts  in  Grenada,  befides  thofe  of  chancery  and  ordinary 
are  the  court  of  grand-feffions  of  the  peace  held  twice  a 
year,  viz.  in  March  and  September  ; the  court  of  common- 
pleas,  confiding  of  one  chief  and  four  affiftant  juftices, 
whole  commiffions  are  during  pleafure,  the  chief  juflice 
being  ufually  appointed  in  England,  with  a falary  of  600/. 
per  annum,  and  the  others  being  commonly  appointed  by  the 
governor  without  any  falary  ; the  court  of  exchequer,  lately 
grown  into  difufe  ; the  court  of  admiralty  for  the  trial  of 
all  prize-caufes  of  capture  from  enemies  in  war,  and  of 
revenue-feizures  in  peace  or  war,  having  one  judge  of  ad- 
miralty and  one  furrogate  ; and  a court  of  error,  compofed 
of  the  governor  and  council,  for  trying  all  appeals  of  error 
from  the  court  of  common-pleas.  The  common  and  ftatute- 
laws  of  England  are  coniidered  as  extending  to  Grenada  in 
all  applicable  cafes,  not  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the 
ifland.  N.  lat.  12°  10'.  W.  long.  6i°  30'.  Edwards’s  Hid. 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  vol.  i. 

Grenada,  or  Granada.  See  Granada. 

Grenada.  See  Granado. 

GRENADE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Mont-de-Marlan  ; feven  miles  E.  of  St  Sever.  The  place 
contains  1330,  and  the  canton  7563  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  195  kiliometres,  in  eleven  communes. — Alfo,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Tonloufe  ; 12  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Touloufe.  The  place  contains  3500,.  and  the 
canton  9142  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  232^  kiliometres^ 
in  13  communes. 

GRENADIER.  See  Granadiek. 

Grenadier,  in  Ornithology.  See  Loxia  Orix. 

GRENADIN.  See  FringiLla  Granatina. 

GRENADINES-, orGRENADiLLAS, in  Geography, a cluf- 
ter  of  Hands  in  the  Weft  Indies, amounting  in  number  to  more 
than  20, -fituated  between  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  and  pro- 
ducing cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  and  fugar.  Cariacou  is  the  prin- 
cipal. Thefe  i (lands  formerly  appertained  to  the  government 
of  Grenada  ; but  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Britilh  admini- 
ftration,  a line  of  divifion  paffes  in  an  eaft  and  weft  direction, 
between  Cariacou  and  Union  ifland.  The  former  of  thefe, 
and  fome  fmaller  iflands  fouth  of  it,  are  all  that  are  now 
comprized  in  tiie  Grenada  government  : Union  ifland,  with 
all  the  little  iflands  adjoining,  to  the  north,  being  annexed 
to  the  government  of  St.  Vincent.  See  Cariacou  and 
Ronde. 

GRENAILLE,  a name  given  by  the  French  writers 
to  a preparation  of  copper,  which  the  Chinefe  ufe  as  a red 
colour  in  fome  of  their  fined  china,  particularly  for  that 
colour  which  is  called  oil-red,  or  red  in  oil.  The  china- 
ware  coloured  with  this  is  very  dear.  The  manner  in  which 
they  procure  the  preparation  is  thus  : they  have  in  China 
no  fuch  thing  as  filver-coined  money,  but  they  ufe  in  com- 
merce bars  or  maffes  of  filver  ; thefe  they  pay  and  receive 
in  large  bargains  ; and  among  a nation  fo  full  of  fraud  as- 
the  Chinefe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  are  often  adulterated 
with  too  great  an  alloy  of  copper.  They  pafs,  however, 
in  this  date  in  the  common  payments.  There  are  fome: 
occafions,  however,  fuch  as  the  paying  of  the  taxes  and  con- 
tributions, on  which  they  mull  have  their  filver  pure  and 
fine  ; on  this  occafion  taey  have  recourfe  to  certain  people, 
whole  foie  bullies  it  is  to  refine  the  iilver,  and  feparate 
it  from  the  copper  and  the  lead  it  contains.  This  they  do 
in  furnaces  made  for  the  purpofe,  and  with  very  convenient 
velfels.  While  the  copper  is  in  fuiion,  they  take  a fmall 
bruffi,  and  dip  the  end  of  it  into  water  5 then  ftriking  the 
handle  of  the  bruffi,  they  fpriitkle  the  water  by  degrees" 

upon. 
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upon  the  melted  copper  ; a fort  of  pellicle  forms  itfelf  by  raifed  to  the  high  office  of  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
this  means  on  the  furface  of  the  matter,  which  they  take  don,  was  born  in  1519.  He  received  an  academical  educa- 
off  while  hot  with  pincers  of  iron,  and  immediately  throw-  tion  at  Cambridge,  but  being  defigned  to  follow  the  com- 
ing it  into  a large  veffel  of  cold  water,  it  forms  that  red  mercial  bufmefs  of  the  family,  lie  was  bound  apprentice  to 
powder,  which  is  called  the  grenaille  \ they  repeat  the  his  uncle  lir  John  Greffiam,  and  thus  became  a member  of 
operation  every  time  they  in  this  manner  feparate  the  cop-  the  Mercers’  company.  His  father  was  agent  of  the  king’s 
per;  and  this  furnilhes  them  with  as  much  of  the  grenaille  money  concerns  at  Antwerp,  and  Thomas  expended  to  be 
as  they  have  occafion  for  in  their  china  works.  Obferva-  his  fuccefior  in  this  bufmefs,  but  the  preference  was  given  to 
tions  fur  les  Coutumes  de  l’Afie,  p.  309.  another  perfon,  by  wliofe  mismanagement  they  were  brought 

GRENAHEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  into  a deplorable  condition.  Recourfe  was  now  lnd  to  the 
in  the  Valais;  25  miles  E.  of  Sion.  fubjeft  of  this  article,  who  was  fent  over  in  1532  by  the  re- 

GRENAT,  in  Ornithology.  See  TkociiilUS  Jura-  gency  in  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  in  order  to  retrieve 
jUS'  them.  In  this  affair  he  exerted  fo  much  talent,  that  in  two 

GRENIER,  in  Geography,  mountains  of  Hindoollan,  in  years  he  was  able  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  a loan  bearing 
the  country  of  Guzerat,  near  Junagur.  enormous  filtered,  and  raifed  the  king's  creditto  the  molt  re- 

GRENNA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sma-  fpeitable  rank.  At  the  acccffion  ot  Elizabeth,  he  was  for 
land  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jonkioping.  a time  deprived  of  his  office,  but  it  was  reltored  to  him  again, 

GRENOBLE,  an  ancient,  large,  and  well-built  city  of  and  he  continued  in  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  alfo  received 
France,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  Ifere,  fituated  in  at  the  hands  of  his  fovereign  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
-a  marfhy  but  fruitful  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  near  the  He  tran faded  many  important  pecuniary  negociations  of  that, 
yconflux  of  the  river  Ifere.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  the  long  and  glorious  reign,  and  was  a moil  lpirited  promoter 
capital  of  Dauphiny,  the  fee  of  a biiltop,  and  the  feat  of  a of  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  thole  of  fmall 
parliament.  It  was  the  feene  of  many  cruelties  in  the  reli-  wares  in  particular  being  eilablifhed  chiefly  through  his. 
gious  wars,  A.D.  1562.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Ifere  means.  His  own  property,  derived  by  inheritance,  with 

into  two  unequal  parts,  the  largeit  of  which  is  regularly  that  acquired  by  his  indullry  and  talents,  made  him  the 

built.  Its  manufactures  are  cloth,  hats,  gloves,  &c.  The  richeft  fubject  in  the  metropolis,  and  he  made  ufe  of  his 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  23,500  in  3 cantons,  on  a terri-  wealth  to  noble  and  extenflvely  beneficial  purpofes.  In  1564 
tory  of  265  kiliometres,  in  26  communes.  To  the  north  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  only  foil,  and  he  fell  upon 
are  the  ruins  of  a citadel,  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  the  means  of  diverting  his  grief  on  this  melancholy  occalion 
an  agreeable  profpeft  of  the  town,  the  banks  of  the  Ifere,  by  public  undertakings.  The  firft  deiign  of  building  an  ex- 
and  feveral  fertile  vallies.  In  a rugged  valley,  watered  by  change  for  merchants,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Antwerp,  was 

the  rapid  Drac,  about  5 leagues  S.  of  Grenoble,  are  the  entertained  by  his  father.  Sir  Thomas  carried  the  plan  into 

mineral  fprings  of  La  Motte,  highly  eileemed  as  a remedy  effedl,  and  completed  the  noble  building  in  three  years, 
for  fluxes  and  all  diforders of  the  itomach,  but  little  ufed  on  (See  Royal  Exchange.)  When  the  troubles  in  the  Low 
account  of  the  difficult  accefs  to  them.  Four  leagues  N.  of  Countries  interrupted  the  accullomcd  loans  to  the  crown  from 
Grenoble  is  Le  Grand  Chartreufe,  a famous  Carthuiian  mo-  Antwerp,  fir  Thomas  advifed  the  minider  to  apply  to  the 
nailery,  founded  A.D.  1086,  confiding  of  an  excellent  li-  merchants  of  his  own  country,  and  this  may  be  confidered  as 
brary,  and  many  apartments,  on  an  eminence  environed  by  the  commencement  of  the  immenfe  advances  lince  made  to 
rugged  precipices  of  difficult  accefs.  N.  lat.  45°  x 1'  59”.  the  crown  from  the  fame  body.  Sir  Thomas  Grelham  next 
E.  long.  50  43'  10".  determined  to  bellow  a part  of  his  wealth  in  founding  a col- 

GRENOUILLES,  Les,  a cluder  of  rocks  in -the  Wed  lege  for  the  fciences  in  his  native  city.  The  principal  peo- 
Indian  ocean,  about  36  miles  S.E.  from  point  Morand,  p!e  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  endeavoured  to  diffuade 
in  the  idand  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  170  32'.  E.  long.  y6J  him  from  thus  edablifhing  a rival  inllitution  ; but  his  deter- 
32'.  mination  was  fixed.  He  devifed  by  will  his  lioufe  in  Bifhopf- 

GRENVILLE,  a town  of  Nova  Scotia.  See  Gran-  gate-dreet  for  the  purpofe  of  being  converted  into  habita- 
VILLE.  tions  and  leclure-rooms  for  feven  profedbrs,  or  ledlurers  on 

Grenville,  a county  in  Upper  Canada,  bounded  on  the  the  feven  liberal  fciences,  who  were  each  of  them  to  receive 
E.  by  the  county  of  Dundas,  on  the  S.  by  the  river  St.  a falary  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Thefe 
Lawrence,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  townfhip  of  Elizabeth  leilures  are  dill  given  in  apartments  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
town,  running  N.  24°  W.  till  it  interfedls  the  Ottawa  or  whenever  there  are  a fufficient  number  of  auditors  alfembled 
Grawl  river,  and  thence  defeending  that  river  until  it  meets  to  call  for  the  exertions  of  the  leilurer.  The  fubjeils  of  the 
the  north  and  wedernmod  boundary  of  the  county  of  Dun-  lectures  are  divinity,  law,  ph \fic,  ajlronomy,  geometry,  mufic, 
das.  This  county  comprehends  all  the  lands  near  to  it  in  the  and  rhetoric.  Sir  Thomas  endowed  many  public  charities, 
river  St.  Lawrence.  He  died  fuddenly  in  his  own  lioufe  in  the  year  1579,  and 

Ghenville’j  Canal,  a channel  of  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  was  buried  in  a fumptuous  manner  in  the  church  of  St. 
which  feparates  Pitt’s  Archipelago  from  the  coad  ol  New  Helens,  Bifliopfgate-dreet.  He  had  expended  large  fums  of 
Cornwall.  money  in  erefting  corn,  oil,  and  paper-mills  upon  the  dream 

GRENZHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  ot  the  Brent,  near  his  favourite  villa  at  Olterly-park.  Biog. 
of  Wied  ; 5 miles  N.E.  of  Coblentz.  Brit. 

GREPPEN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Gresham  College.  See  College. 

Lucerne  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Lucerne.  GRESHOLM,  in-  Geography,  a fmall  idand  of  Denmark, 

GRES,  Cape  au,  a promontory  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  in  the  Categat  ; 4 miles  N.E,  of  Lefioe. 

Miffiiippi,  in  the  N.  W.  territory,  3 leagues  above  the  Illi-  GRESI,  a town  of  Turkiffi  Armenia  ; 28  miles  S.E.  of 
nois  river,  and  the  trail  of  country  fo  called  extends  5 Rizeh. 

leagues  up  that  river.  GRESLEY’s  Canal,  is  an  inland  navigation  in  Stafford- 

GRESHAM,  Sir  Thomas,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  ffiire,  near  Newcadle-under-line,  made  in  purfuance  of  an 
London  merchant,  fon  of  fir  Richard  Grelham,  who  was  a£t  of  ij  Geo.  III.  To  the  account  given  in  our  article 
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Canal  we  have  here  only  to  add,  that  in  1805  the  Nant- 
wich  and  Nevvcaltle  rail-way  was  propofed,  to  connect  with 
this  canal,  at  Dale’s  pool. 

G RES  LING,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  g olios  fluviatilis,  or  common  gudgeon,  which  is 
very  frequent  in  their  fmaller  rivers. 

GRESN1CH,  in  Biography,  a modern  German  compo- 
fer  of  the  Italian  fchool,  who  has  compofed  feveral  fuccefs- 
ful  operas  in  Italy,  and  wliofe  capital  l/ravura  airs  were  fre- 
quently fung  in  England  by  madame  Mara,  for  whole  abili- 
ties of  execution  we  believe  they  were  originally  com- 
pofed. 

GRESSEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 20 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Miedniki. 

CRESSET,  John  Baptist  Lewis,  in  Biography,  born 
at  Amiens  in  the  year  1709,  was  educated  among  the  Je- 
fuits,  and  from  this  retreat  he  fent  forth  iome  poems,  which 
poffclTed  all  the  eafe  and  delicate  pleafantry  that  could  have 
be.en  looked  for  from  the  pen  of  a man  of  the  world.  Tliefe 
were  entitled  “ Ver  Vert,’’  a very  plealing  tale  ; his  epi Hies 
of  “ La  Chartreufe  “ Les  Ombres,”  and  many  others. 
His  reputation  as  a poet  was  the  caufe  of  his  quitting  the 
fociety,  and  fixing  his  refidence  in  the  metropolis.  He  now 
tried  his  powers  in  dramatic  compolition  ; in  tragedy  he  had 
very  little  fuccefs,  but  his  comedies  were  better  received ; 
and  that  entitled  “ Mediant,”  reprefented  in  1747,  raifed  him 
to  the  lirlt  rank  of  writers  in  this  clafs.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
maflerpiece  in  that  fpecies  of  comedy  which  paints  manners 
with  truth  and  force,  without  being  highly  comic.  Grelfet 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  French  academy  in  the  year 
1748.  He  grew  weary  of  a literary  life,  feemed  to  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  foon  after  re- 


nounced the  ftage,  by  a letter,  in  which  he  difplayed  the 
dangers  attending  public  fpeftacles.  He  returned 
Amiens,  where  lie  obtained  a poll  under  government,  mar- 
ried a lady  with  a good  fortune,  and  paITed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  a manner  which  acquired  him  the  elteem  and  re- 
fpeft  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  1775  he  revifited  the  metro- 
polis, and  had  the  honour,  as  director  of  the  French  acade- 
my, to  compliment  Lewis  XVI.  and  his  queen  on  their  ac- 
cellion  to  the  throne.  His  difeourfe  on  this  occafion,  which 
was  printed,  was  a fevere  fatire  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
metropolis.  He  died  in  June  1777,  having  received,  fome 
time  previoufly  to  this,  letters  of  nobility,  and  having  been 
likewife  appointed  hiltoriographer  of  the  order  of  St.  La- 
zore.  Grelfet  is  placed  between  Chaulieu  and  Voltaire  for 
the  graces  of  light  poetry  : he  is  perhaps  the  firll  at  the 
theatre  for  elegance  of  verfification  in  comedy,  and  his  mo- 
rals were  as  pure  as  his  llyle.  Gen.  Biog. 

GRESSIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  £ 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Belgard. 

GRESTEN,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Bava- 
ria Waidhoven. 

GRETA,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  in  the  N.W- 
part  of  Yorklliire,  and  runs  into  the  Tees,  about  4 miles  be- 
low Bernard’s  Caftleyin  Durham. 

GRETNA  Green,  a mean  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
fhire  of  Dumfries,  8 miles  from  Carlifle,  and  82  from  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  county,  near  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Sark,  and  bottom  of  Solway  firth  ; famous  for 
the  clandelline  marriage  of  parties  from  England,  celebrat- 
ed by  perfons  who  have  no  right  to  marry,  or  to  exercife- 
any  part  of  the  clerical  function ; becaufe  it  is  out  of  the- 
jurifdidlion  isf  the  marriage  acL. 
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